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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 84 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 5, 1955 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 2, 
1955) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, this sacred altar at 
which our spirits bow in the midst of 
another day’s demands is the witness of 
our weakness and of how fruitless are 
our quests, how futile are our arguments, 
if we turn not to Thee in the humility 
of prayer. In these fateful days for 
whose decision the future will judge us, 
ky Thine enabling might may we main- 
tain our integrity unsullied by betrayal 
or appeasement, regarding always public 
office as a sacred trust. 

Give us courage and strength for the 
vast tasks of social rebuilding that need 
to be dared if there is to come to this 
fear-haunted world a peace both just 
and lasting, and if life for all men, un- 
der all skies, is to be made full and free. 
We ask it in the Name that is above every 
name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. O., May 5, 1955. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Oklahoma, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
WALTER F. GEORGE, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MONRONEY thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1) to extend the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and 
for other purposes; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. COOPER, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. Mitts, Mr. JENKINS, and Mr. SIMPSON 
of Pennsylvania were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference, 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5695) to 
continue until the close of June 30, 1958, 
the suspension of certain import taxes 
on copper, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5695) to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1958, the suspension 
of certain import taxes on copper, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Finance, 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be excused from attendance 
on sessions of the Senate on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of next week, 
because I shall have to be absent from 
the city on official business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be absent 
from the Senate on official business be- 
ginning Monday noon of next week and 
continuing through Tuesday, May 17, at 
8 p. m. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

On request of Mr. JoHNnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. HOLLAND 
was excused from attendance on the ses- 
sions of the Senate from today through 
Tuesday, May 10, in order to attend a 
conference, on official business. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 


mittee on Constitutional Amendments of 
the Committee on the Judiciary was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the presentation of petitions and me- 
morials, the introduction of bills, and 
the transaction of other routine business, 
under the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inform the Senate 
that following the morning hour I shall 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
that the Senate will then proceed to the 
consideration of the appropriation bill 
for the Department of the Interior. 
When the Senate has concluded action 
on that bill, I shall ask the Senate to 
consider certain other bills which have 
been listed in the RECORD. 


REVISION OF 1946 TRADE AGREE- 
MENT WITH REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES — COMMUNICATION 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 155) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing communication from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 5, 1955. 
The Honorable Ricuarp M. NIXON, 
The Vice President of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: The Presi- 
dent of the Republic of the Philippines, 
in a letter to me dated March 7, 1953, 
requested examination and adjustment 
of the 1946 trade agreement between the 
United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines as being vital to the eco- 
nomic stability of his country and to its 
permanent trade relations with the 
United States. Discussions on specific 
Philippine proposals for revision began 
last September between a United States 
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delegation and a Philippine mission des- 
ignated for the purpose, and culminated 
in the signing on December 15, 1954, of 
a final act of negotiations in which each 
agreed to recommend to its Government 
the revisions contained therein. 

A copy of the final act, with correc- 
tions agreed to in an exchange of letters 
between the chairmen of the United 
States and Philippine delegations, and a 
copy of a memorandum from the Secre- 
tary of State on this subject, are trans- 
mitted herewith. 

Revision of the 1946 agreement cannot 
be effected without the authorization of 
the Congress. I believe that the revision, 
as proposed in the final act of negotia- 
tions, would be beneficial to both the 
United States and the Philippines and 
would contribute materially to the im- 
provement of the already friendly po- 
litical and economic relations between 
them. I earnestly urge, therefore, that 
appropriate legislation be enacted at this 
session of the Congress to permit revi- 
sion of the 1946 agreement in accordance 
with the recommendations contained in 
the final act. 

Sincerely, 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, TO 
PROVIDE A STRONGER NATIONAL TRANSPORTA- 
TION INDUSTRY 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended, so as to provide for 
a stronger national transportation industry, 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


Report ON DEVELOPMENT OF CLAss IV AND 
LARGER AIRPORT PROJECTS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of projects for the development of class IV 
or larger airports included in the current 
revision of the national airport plan (with 
an accompanying document); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON CERTAIN CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED 
By SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& report on certain contracts made under 
the provisions of section 4 of the act of June 
4, 1936 (49 Stat. 1458, 1459) (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“Joint Resolution 8 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to increase the 
salaries of the judges of the Supreme and 
Circuit Courts of Hawaii 
“Whereas the judges of the Supreme and 

Circuit Courts of Hawaii are appointed by 

the President of the United States, by and 

with the advice and consent of the Senate 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas payment of the compensation of 
the judges is the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment by whom they are appointed; and 

“Whereas since 1945 the Federal compensa- 
tion of these judges has been considered in- 
adequate to maintain a reasonable standard 
of living and to protect the integrity of the 
judiciary branch of Government in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas since 1945 the Territory of 
Hawaii has felt obligated to supplement the 
salaries of the judges of these courts by pro- 
viding them additional compensation until 
the Federal Government increases their sal- 
aries; and 

“Whereas repeated requests to the Con- 
gress of the United States to increase the 
compensation of these judges has brought 
no result; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has recently passed legislation to increase 
the compensation of judges of the Federal 
courts: Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to increase the compensation of 
supreme and circuit court judges of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 2. Duly certified copies of this joint 
resolution shall be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the Senate of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior and to 
the Delegate to the Congress from Hawaii, 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take ef- 
fect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 28th day of April A. D. 
1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Joint Resolution 9 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation pro- 
viding the funds to pay for a second bore 
to Kalihi Tunnel, island of Oahu, T. H. 


“Whereas the Kalihi Tunnel on the island 
of Oahu, T. H., as authorized and now under 
construction consists of a single bore; and 

“Whereas the tunnel is of great value to 
the Department of Defense of the United 
States in that it provides a short, low-grade 
highway between installations on the lee- 
ward side of the Koolau Range (such as 
Pearl Harbor Navy Yard, Barbers Point Naval 
Air Station, Fort Shafter, and Schofield Bar- 
racks), and installations on the windward 
side of the Koolau Range (such as Kaneohe 
Naval Air Station); and 

“Whereas a second bore would increase 
considerably the value of the tunnel for 
Department of Defense purposes; and 
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“Whereas a second bore would also aid 
the Territory of Hawaii in many ways, among 
them that it would provide employment in 
an area which, although it may soon be clas- 
sified as group IV (substantial labor surplus) 
by the United States Department of Labor, 
is not able to receive the assistance (such as 
placement of defense contracts, and receipt 
of accelerated tax amortization by defense 
plants) which the United States now pro- 
poses to give to such an area: Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact legislation providing the funds to be 
used by the Territory of Hawaii to survey, 
plan, and construct a second bore in connec- 
tion with the Kalihi Tunnel. 

“Sec. 2. A certified copy of this joint reso- 
lution be sent to each of the following offi- 
cers of the United States: The President, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Delegate to the 
Congress from Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution takes effect 
upon its approval. 

“Approved this 28th day of April A. D. 
1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 14 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to authorize 
the Territory of Hawaii, through its desig- 
nated officers and boards, to negotiate a 
compromise agreement, exchange, sell, or 
lease certain tidelands to owners of shore- 
lands covered by land court application 
Nos. 314, 1549, 1653, 852, and 1092 (land 
court consolidation 32), and any and all 
other owners of shorelands abutting said 
tidelands, and to make covenants with 
such owners, in settlement of damage 
claims for littoral rights appurtenant to 
said shorelands 
“Whereas Kaiser Community Homes (land 

court application 314), the Paoa heirs (land 

court application 1549), the Associated Ho- 
tels (Hawaii), Ltd. (land court application 

1653), the Hobron Land Trust (land court 

application 852) and 1092 (land court con- 

solidation 32), and others, if there be any, 
are the owners of certain shoreland proper- 
ties abutting the tidelands hereinafter de- 
scribed, situated in the vicinity of the Ala 

Wai Yacht Harbor at Waikiki, Honolulu, 

Oahu, T. H.; and 
“Whereas the Territory desires to expend 

public funds in the development of Waikiki 

Beach by constructing an artificial public 

beach and groin in the area seaward of said 

properties; and 

“Whereas a dispute exists concerning the 
alleged interference with the littoral rights 
of said properties by the proposed construc- 
tion and previous acts claimed to have been 
permitted by the Territory in pocketing said 
properties and otherwise allegedly interfer- 
ing with the littoral rights appurtenant to 
said properties; and 

“Whereas it is proposed that such owners 
and the Territory settle all disputes and 
allow the proposed beach and groin to be 
constructed, with proposal entails such 
agreement between the owners and the Ter- 
ritory regarding certain tidelands, title to 
which is held by the Territory under Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 1856 dated October 

27, 1928, issued pursuant to section 91 of 

the Hawaiian Organic Act, and of all littoral 

rights appurtenant to said shoreline prop- 
erties; and 
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“Whereas it is in the public interest to 
effect said proposal, to permit the filling of 
such tidelands which will constitute a val- 
uable addition to the area of taxable prop- 
erty in the Territory, and to enable the con- 
struction of such public beach and groin 
as part of the overall plan of development 
of Waikiki Beach for the enhancement of 
the tourist industry, all of which will bene- 
fit the economy of the Territory: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 28th Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii (the House 
of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii 


concurring), That in order to enable settle- ` 


ment of the existing disputes and the con- 
struction of a public beach and groin in aid 
of the overall reclamation of Waikiki Beach, 
that the Congress of the United States be, 
and it hereby is, respectfully requested, to 
enact a bill in substantially the following 
form: 


“ʻA bill authorizing the Territory of Hawaii, 
through its duly designated officers and 
boards, to negotiate a compromise agree- 
ment, exchange with, sell. or lease to the 
owners of certain shorelands, of certain 
tidelands, both in the Territory of Hawali, 
and to make covenants with such owners, 
in settlement of certain damage claims 
and for a conveyance of littoral rights 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

“ ‘SECTION 1. The Commissioner of Public 
Lands of the Territory of Hawaii, with the 
concurrence of the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners and the approval of two-thirds of 
the Board of Public Lands, and of the Gover- 
nor of the Territory of Hawaii, is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered, any provision of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act or any other law 
to the contrary, notwithstanding, to enter 
into a compromise agreement with the own- 
ers of certain shorelands in the Territory of 
Hawaii covered by land court application Nos, 
314, 1549, 1653, and 852 and 1092 (land court 
consolidation 32), and with any other owner 
or owners of lands abutting any part of the 
tidelands described in section 2 hereof in- 
volving the conveyance by the Territory to 
said owners, or some of them, or all or any 
part of the tidelands described in section 2 
of this act, or to make a sale of all or any 
part of said lands described in section 2, 
with said owners, or some of them, or to ex- 
change all or a part of said lands described 
in section 2, with said owners, or some of 
them, provided that said owners, who may 
have littoral rights appurtenant to said 
shorelands, affecting the tidelands described 
in section 2, convey to the Territory with lit- 
toral rights, agree to the construction of a 
public beach and groin along the seaward 
side of the lands described in section 2 of this 
act, and release all claims for compensation, 
damages, or otherwise which they have or 
might have against the Territory of Hawaii 
by reason of acts or omissions of the Terri- 
tory, or for which the Territory is claimed to 
be responsible, done or omitted in connection 
with the development of the shoreline, yacht 
harbor and beaches in and adjoining said 
area; and provided further that the Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands, with the concurrence 
of the Board of Harbor Commissioners, is 
hereby authorized and empowered, any pro- 
vision of the Hawaiian Organic Act or any 
other law to the contrary notwithstanding, 
to lease for a period of 55 years all or any 
part of said lands described in section 2, to 
said owners, or some of them. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The tidelands authorized to be 
conveyed or leased by the commissioner of 
public lands by this act are described as fol- 
lows: 

Land at Waikiki, Honolulu, Oahu, T. H.: 

Being portion of the tideland, title to 
which was transferred to the Territory of 
Hawaii by Presidential Proclamation No. 1856, 
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dated October 27, 1928, and lying seaward 
of the land described in land court applica- 
tion 1549 and land court application 314. 

Beginning at the north corner of this 
parcel of land, being also the west corner of 
lot “B” of land court application 1549, and 
on the present high water line, the coordi- 
nates of said point of beginning referred to 
Government survey triangulation station 
“Punchbowl” being 10,328.25 feet south and 
3,642.00 feet east, and running by azimuths 
measured clockwise from true south: 

1. 320° 22“ 18.48 feet along present high 
water line along lot B“ of land court appli- 
cation 1549; 

2. 291° 45’ 15.75 feet along present high 
water line along lot “B” of land court appli- 
cation 1549; 

3. 297° 01’ 22.75 feet along present high 
water line along lot “B” of land court appli- 
cation 1549; 

4. 318° 42’ 32.70 feet along present high 
water line along lot B“ of land court appli- 
cation 1549; 

5. 326° 46’ 15.03 feet along present high 
water line along lot “B” of land court appli- 
cation 1549; 

6. 325° 00“ 35.00 feet along present high 
water line along land court application 314; 

7. 334° 10’ 125.00 feet along present high 
water line along land court application 314; 

8. 336° 15’ 189.00 feet along present high 
water line along land court application 314; 

9. 334° 00’ 93.42 feet along present high 
water line along land court application 314; 

10. 61° 30’ 60,00 feet along land court 
application 1653, along face of seawall along 
high water mark; 

11. 61° 46’ 67.74 feet along land court 
application 1653, along face of seawall along 
high water mark; 

12. 61° 56’ 273.88 feet along land court 
application 1653, along face of seawall along 
high water mark; 

13. Thence along government land on 
a curve to the left having a radius of 1,000.00 
feet, the chord azimuth and distance being: 
108° 30’ 07“ 435.22 feet; 

14. Thence still along government land 
on a curve to the left having a radius of 
475.52 feet, the chord azimuth and distance 
being 88° 38’ 03“ 120.83 feet; 

15. 230° 00’ 808.74 feet along govern- 
ment land to the point of beginning and 
containing an area of 6.489 acres. 

“Sec. 3. The commissioner of public 
lands, with the concurrence of the board of 
harbor commissioners and the approval of 
two-thirds of the board of public lands and 
of the Governor is also authorized and em- 
powered in the making of any such compro- 
mise agreement, exchange, sale or lease to 
covenant with such owners to create and 
maintain a public beach and groin on the 
seaward side of the lands described in section 
2 of this act, so long as and to the extent that 
appropriations are and may from time to 
time be available therefor, and to permit 
access to and from said beach across courses 
thirteen and fourteen of the land described 
in section 2 of this act. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. This act shall take effect upon its 
approval’; be it further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution shall be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, to the Delegate to Con- 
gress from Hawaii, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, to the commissioner of public lands, 
the board of harbor commissioners and the 
Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF MAINE 
LEGISLATURE 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I present, 


for appropriate reference, 2 joint res- 
olutions passed by the Legislature of the 
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State of Maine, 1 memorializing the 
Congress to pass a joint resolution des- 
ignating the fourth Sunday in August 
of each year as Children’s Day in Sports, 
and the other proposing an investiga- 
tion and additional regulation of the 
mercantile exchange by the Congress. 
I request that these memorials be print- 
ed in the REcorp in accordance with the 
rules of the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolutions will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
under the rule, will be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The joint resolutions, presented by 
Mr. PAYNE, were received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, under the rule, were 
ordered to be printed in the Rconp, 
as follows: 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 
“Memorial 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
pass joint resolution designating the fourth 
Saturday in August of each year as Chil- 
dren's Day in Sports 

“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in the 97th legislative session assem- 
bled, most respectfully present and petition 
your honorable body as follows: 

“Whereas the future of America depends 
upon our youth, whose basic training should 
include the requisites of good sportsman- 
ship; and 

“Whereas recreation is one of the neces- 
sary parts of any program affecting our 
children: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, your memorialists, 
recommend to the Congress of the United 
States enactment of a joint resolution des- 
ignating the fourth Saturday in August of 
each year as Children’s Day in Sports; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, 
duly authenticated by the secretary of state, 
be immediately transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and to the Mem- 
bers of the said Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives from this State. 

“In senate chamber; adopted without ref- 
erence to a committee April 20, 1955. Sent 
to house. 

“CHESTER T. WINSLOW, 
“Secretary. 

“House of representatives, April 26, 1955; 

adopted in concurrence. 


(The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
laid before the Senate a joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Maine, iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary.) 

To the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: 

“Memorial 
“Joint resolution proposing an investigation 
and additional regulation of the mercantile 
exchange by the Congress of the United 

States of America 
“To the honorable Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in the 97th legislative session as- 
sembled, most respectfully present and peti- 
tion your honorable body as follows: 

“Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States provides that the Congress may in- 
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vestigate and regulate in the public inter- 
est; and 

“Whereas the mercantile exchange, as now 
operating, encourages and develops a large 
amount of speculation that is entirely dis- 
proportionate to the actual needs and re- 
quirements of the potato industry; and 

“Whereas Maine is the only State on which 
the mercantile exchange deals in potato fu- 
tures, prices of Maine potatoes being traded 
are reflected more quickly than that of other 
sections of the country; and 

“Whereas the mercantile exchange does 
not allow trading in small consumer-type 
packs which the industry is trying to devel- 
op in line with a better marketing program; 
and 

“Whereas it is recognized that, although 
the mercantile exchange offers the farmer an 
opportunity to safeguard trading, its disad- 
vantages, which recently have become so 
evident, far offset this advantage; and 

“Whereas the mercantile exchange has 
tended to depress prices, for during the latter 
part of February mercantile exchange prices 
were as much as 40 cents per hundredweight 
lower than the actual market; and 

“Whereas the mercantile exchange is being 
used primarily as a speculating device, for 
in the month of February 1955, there were 
2,531 cars traded on the exchange, but only 
306 delivered and in most seasons deliveries 
run approximately 1 percent of sales; and 

“Whereas at a recent meeting of over 400 
Aroostook County potato growers it was 
overwhelmingly voted in favor of restrict- 
ing potato trading on the mercantile ex- 
change at the earliest possible date: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, your memorialists, 
recommend to the Congress an investigation 
of the mercantile exchange for the purpose of 
providing greater stability in the potato in- 
dustry; and be it further 

“Resolved, That if further regulations be 
necessary, such legislation be enacted by 
the Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, 
duly authenticated by the secretary of state, 
be immediately transmitted by the secretary 
of state, by mail, to the Senate and House 
of Representatives in Congress, to the Mem- 
bers of the said Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives from this State. 

“House of representatives; 
adopted April 26, 1955. 
currence. 


read and 
Sent up for con- 


“Harvey R. PEASE, 
“Clerk. 
“In senate chamber; in concurrence 
April 27, 1955. Read and adopted. 
“CHESTER T. WINSLOW, 
“Secretary.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of 
Maine, identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief statement in regard 
to the memorial of the Maine Legislature 
proposing an investigation and addi- 
tional regulation of the Mercantile Ex- 
change in connection with the potato 
situation this year. On March 1, 1955, 
I wrote to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
who is chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, of which 
I am a member, requesting him to have 
the committee staff look into this matter 
with a view toward a thorough investi- 
gation and new legislation, if the pre- 
liminary inquiries indicated such action 
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would be necessary. The committee 
staff has been making a check on this 
matter and a report will be made by them 
in the near future. After there has been 
an opportunity to review this report, it 
will be possible to take appropriate ac- 
tion. The Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority is also looking into the potato 
situation. I simply wanted the RECORD 
to show the present status of this matter 
which is of great importance to the State 
of Maine. The Maine Legislature is to 
be commended for its interest in this 
matter. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF LEGISLA- 
TURE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor», a senate joint 
memorial, passed by the 22d session of 
the New Mexico Legislature, “memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation prohibiting 
the seeding of clouds or the use of other 
methods of inducing rain or snowfall 
until sufficient scientific data are collect- 
ed to make more effective regulation 
possible.” 

During the ist session of the 82d 
Congress, I introduced what was prob- 
ably one of the first bills to provide for 
the development and regulation of meth- 
ods of weather modification and control. 
The bill would have provided the neces- 
sary machinery for the control of 
weather experiments in rainmaking, the 
gathering of information and the evalu- 
ation of the results, in order to deter- 
mine the effect of cloud seeding on the 
weather. What I was trying to do was 
to prevent the indiscriminate seeding of 
clouds. I wanted to make sure that we 
knew what was going on and that we 
would have an adequate opportunity to 
study the weather pattern that follows 
attempts at rainmaking. I wanted to 
bring about cooperation between the 
people and those conducting rainmaking 
operations and experiments in given 
areas. I believe some Federal control is 
necessary to bring that about. We were 
not successful in securing the passage of 
this proposed legislation because, after 
hearings, the Interior Committee decided 
that we were perhaps not yet ready for 
extensive controls and regulation. How- 
ever, in the Ist session of the 83d Con- 
gress, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case], along with myself and sev- 
eral other Senators, introduced another 
bill—-S. 285—to create a committee to 
study and evaluate public and private 
experiments in weather modification. 
We were successful in securing the pas- 
sage of this bill and it became Public Law 
256 of the 83d Congress. 

A good many people in the Southwest 
believe that the uncontrolled and indis- 
criminate efforts of many groups and 
persons in the seeding of clouds have 
induced changes in the weather and 
perhaps are responsible, to some ex- 
tent, for the extended drought in the 
southwestern part of the United States. 
I believe that eventually some kind of 
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legislation will be necessary to make sure 
that any attempts at cloud seeding and 
weather modification can be controlled 
so that the results can be studied and 
evaluated by competent meteorologists 
and scientific experts. 

I believe we made some progress when 
we passed Senate bill 285 and established 
the Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control for the study and evaluation of 
public and private experiments. I am 
glad to know that this committee is now 
at work and will report to the President 
by June 30, 1956. I am anxiously await- 
ing their report in the hope that the 
committee will provide information on 
which we can base legislation that will 
provide for the future orderly experi- 
— in weather control and modifica- 

on. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and, under the rule, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 8 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
prohibiting the seeding of clouds or the 
use of other methods of inducing rain 
or snowfall until sufficient scientific data 
are collected to make other effective regu- 
lation possible 
“Whereas the uncontrolled and indiscrimi- 

nate efforts of many groups and persons to 

modify climates and induce changes in me- 
teorological causes and effects by the use of 
chemical and physical devices such as cloud 
seeding has had unforeseen and adverse ef- 
fects upon many localities; and 

“Whereas there exists no legal, scientific, 
or physical means by which the effects of 
chemically or physically induced precipita- 
tion, can be accurately gaged or controlled; 
and 

“Whereas sought-for beneficial effects of 
such artificial rainmaking have often not 
materialized and the effects induced have 
often been prejudicial and harmful: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 

United States be and it hereby is respect- 

fully urged to enact legislation prohibiting 

the use of cloud seeding or other techniques 
to induce precipitation by artificial means 
until such time as scientific data and the 
establishment of administrative controls 
permit the adequate regulation by Con- 
gress of various means of climate control; 
and, be it further 

“Resolved, That enrolled and engrossed 
copies of this memorial be transmitted to 
the President of the Senate and to the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives of 

the Congress of the United States and to 

each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress from New Mexico. 
“Joe M. MONTOYA, 
“President, Senate. 
“EDWARD G. ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“DONALD D. HALLAM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“FLOYD CROSS, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
ae by me this 7th day of March 
55. 
JoRN F. SIMMS, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.“ 
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RESOLUTION OF NORTH WISCONSIN 
SYNOD OF THE EVANGELICAL AND 
REFORMED CHURCH 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive today a grassroots ex- 
pression from the secretary of the North 
Wisconsin Synod of the First Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, Pastor Gross- 
huesch. The members of his synod had 
adopted a resolution commenting on im- 
portant issues, including endorsement of 
the Supreme Court's decision for abolish- 
ing segregation, sound encouragement of 
our program of humanitarian aid abroad, 
and exploration of constructive formulae 
for peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the pastor’s letter, which embodies the 
resolution, be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FIRST EVANGELICAL AND 
REFORMED CHURCH, 
Colby, Wis., May 3, 1955. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator WILEY: Permit me to 
convey to you the following resolutions 
adopted by the North Wisconsin Synod of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church: 

1. The North Wisconsin Synod rejoices in 
steps that have been taken, including the 
Supreme Court pronouncement, to abolish 
segregation in our country and we urge our 
pastors and congregations to the end that 
this may truly become in fact and in spirit, 
an unsegregated Nation. 

2. We favor wholeheartely a program of in- 
creased food and other economic aid to 
needy peoples the world over. 

8. The North Wisconsin Synod declares its 
earnest support of the efforts of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to settle Far East- 
ern issues in a peaceful and conciliatory 
manner. 

4. We strongly oppose the extension of 
military control over the lives of our youth 
as proposed in the national Reserve plan or 
any similar plan as well as any form of UMT 
for our country. 

Respectfully submitted. 

V. O. GroSsHUESCH, 
Secretary, North Wisconsin Synod. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 614. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to donate certain prop- 
erty to the American National Red Cross 
(Rept. No. 271); 

S. 1007. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 272); and 

S. 1727. A bill to authorize certain admin- 
istrative expenses in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes (Rept. No, 
273). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1006. A bill to authorize reciprocal fire- 
protection agreements between departments 
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and agencies of the United States and public 
or private organizations engaged in fire- 
fighting activities, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 274). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

James B. Conant, of Massachusetts, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary to the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services I re- 
port favorably the nominations of 4 Air 
Force officers to 3- and 4-star rank in 
positions of importance and responsibil- 
ity as designated by the President under 
section 504 of the Officer Personnel Act, 
and the nominations of 3 flag officers, 
1 to be placed on the retired list, and 2 
for positions of importance and respon- 
sibility designated by the President un- 
der section 413 of the Officer Personnel 
Act, and ask that these nominations be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations were placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 

Gen. Earle Everard Partridge, 33A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force, in the rank of general; 

Lt. Gen. Laurence Sherman Kuter, 89A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force, in the rank of general; 

Maj. Gen. Patrick Weston Timberlake, 83A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force, in the rank of lieutenant 
general; 

Maj. Gen. Clarence Shortridge Irvine, 296A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force, in the rank of lieutenant 
general; 

Vice Adm. William K. Phillips, United 
States Navy, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list with the rank of vice ad- 
miral; 4 

Vice Adm. Edmund T. Wooldridge, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while sery- 
ing as Commandant, National War College; 
and 

Rear Adm. Herbert G. Hopwood, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while serv- 
ing as a fleet commander, 


Mr. STENNIS. In addition to the 
above, I report favorably the nomina- 
tions of 285 officers in the grades of 
colonel to second lieutenant for appoint- 
ment and promotion in the Regular 
Army. Since these names have already 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
in order to save the expense of printing 
on the Executive Calendar of this large 
group, I ask unanimous consent that 
these nominations be ordered to lie on 
the Vice President’s desk for the infor- 
mation of any Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. PAYNE (for himself and Mrs. 
Sir of Maine): 

S. 1903. A bill to establish in the Library 
of Congress a library of weekly newspapers; 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1904. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment by the Government of recreational 
facilities in certain reservoir areas of recla- 
mation projects having a national signifi- 
cance, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BIBLE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 1905. A bill for the relief of Winston 
Bros. Co. and the Utah Construction Co. and 
the J. A. Terteling & Sons, Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 1906. A bill to authorize the Pueblos of 
San Lorenzo and Pojoaque in New Mexico to 
sell certain lands to the Navaho Tribe, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 1907. A bill to provide that the United 
States hold in trust for the Pueblos of Zia 
and Jemez a part of the Ojo del Espiritu 
Santo Grant and a small area of public do- 
main adjacent thereto; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1908. A bill providing for the purchase 
by the United States of lands within the 
Lewis and Clark Irrigation Farms project, 
McKenzie County, N. Dak; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 1909. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 in order to make certain 
requirements with respect to television 
broadcasts by political candidates; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RECREATION- 
AL FACILITIES IN CERTAIN RES- 
ERVOIR AREAS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
“to authorize the establishment by the 
Government of recreational facilities in 
certain reservoir areas of reclamation 
projects having a national significance, 
and for other purposes.” 

The history of efforts to improve and 
develop additional recreational facili- 
ties for the benefit of the general public 
covers many years. Especially is this 
true in the West where public-domain 
lands are utilized for reclamation and 
national forest purposes, Where reser- 
voir areas are established as a part of 
reclamation projects, opportunities are 
presented for opening up new play- 
grounds in sections of the country not 
blessed with natural water playground 
areas. 

My bill, if enacted, will establish a 
congressional policy that such reservoir 
areas shall be made available for public 
recreational purposes, unless they con- 
flict with major purposes for which the 
reservoirs were constructed. 
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For many years areas with outstand- 
ing recreational potentials have not been 
developed because of present laws which 
do not give to the Secretary of the In- 
terior and to the Secretary of Agriculture 
sufficiently broad authority. 

As an example, the tremendous recrea- 
tional advantages of Lake Mead, one of 
the country’s largest man-made lakes 
located behind Hoover Dam, have barely 
been touched. Growing populations in 
the western areas are demanding im- 
proved recreational facilities, which they 
deserve. For almost 20 years on Lake 
Mead, the facilities supplied by the Na- 
tional Park Service have been pitifully 
inadequate compared with demands and 
the potential available. 

The bill will give broader authority to 
the Secretary of the Interior through the 
National Park Service, and to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture through the Forest 
Service, to enter into leases or issue per- 
mits allowing proper development of 
these lands. 

Likewise, this bill will allow the Fed- 
eral Government to dispose of lands ad- 
jacent to reservoir areas to State and 
local governments when such lands do 
not have a national significance insofar 
as recreational development is con- 
cerned. 

Such sales will be allowed if they do 
not conflict with major purposes for 
which the reservoirs were established. 
This provision will allow the develop- 
ment for recreational uses of State and 
local park areas which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not, and probably should 
not, move affirmatively to develop today. 

I am hopeful that early committee 
consideration can be given to this bill 
looking toward the development of addi- 
tional recreational areas. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1904) to authorize the 
establishment by the Government of rec- 
reational facilities in certain reservoir 
areas of reclamation projects having a 
national significance, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. BIBLE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


RELEASE OF REV. HAROLD W. RIG- 
NEY, IMPRISONED BY CHINESE 
COMMUNISTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a concurrent resolution requesting 
the President to use all possible means 
and methods available to him to secure 
the earliest possible release of the Rev- 
erend Harold W. Rigney, a Divine Word 
missionary, who has been imprisoned by 
the Chinese Communists without trial 
since July 25, 1951. 

Mr. President, it is my strong convic- 
tion that we should not sit down in any 
conference with the Chinese Commu- 
nists until, as a prior condition, they 
have released all military persons and 
civilians whom they hold, including 
Father Rigney. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The concurrent resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred. 
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The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 32) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas the Reverend Harold W. Rigney, 
S. V. D., a Divine Word missionary, while 
serving as rector of the Fu Jen University 
at Peiping, China, was arrested and im- 
prisoned by Chinese Communist officials on 
July 25, 1951, for crimes alleged to have 
been committed by him against the Chinese 
Communist regime; and 

Wheeras since that date the Reverend 
Harold W. Rigney has been unjustly impris- 
oned without trial despite efforts by the 
Government of the United States to secure 
his release: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Pres- 
ident is requested to use all peaceful means 
and methods available to him to secure at 
the earliest possible time the release of the 
Reverend Harold W. Rigney, 8. V. D., a Divine 
Word missionary, from the custody of the 
Chinese Communists by whom he has been 
imprisoned without trial since July 25, 1951. 


SCIENTIFIC COMMISSION WITHIN 
UNITED NATIONS TO STUDY EF- 
FECT OF NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, it is a 
privilege to announce that the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has 
agreed to cosponsor Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 22, submitted by me, and co- 
sponsored by 27 other Senators. This 
concurrent resolution calls on the Pres- 
ident to establish within the United Na- 
tions a scientific commission to study the 
effects of radioactivity on all living 


S. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon be included on the list of co-spon- 
sors when the concurrent resolution is 
reprinted. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Maine? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. IVES: 

Address delivered by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Hon. Douglas McKay, in New York 
City, on April 29, 1955, commemorating the 
inauguration of George Washington as first 
President. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMI- 
NATION OF JAMES F. BROPHY 
TO BE UNITED STATES MAR- 


SHAL, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
GEORGIA 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNI NOS], I desire 
to give notice that a public hearing has 
been scheduled for Tuesday, May 10, 
1955, at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate 
Office Building, upon the nomination of 
James H. Brophy, of Georgia, to be 
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United States marshal for the southern 
district of Georgia, vice Joseph H. 
Young, term expired. At the indicated 
time and place all persons interested in 
the nomination may make such repre- 
sentations as may be pertinent. The 
subcommittee consists of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], chair- 
man; the Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. JoHNsTON]; and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 


THE SALK ANTIPOLIO VACCINE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may speak for about 3 or 4 minutes 
on the Salk antipolio vaccine situation, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from New 
Jersey may proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I make 
the statement because the members of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare had an informal meeting yesterday 
in which we discussed whether imme- 
diate legislation should be proposed. As 
was announced by the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], the committee decided at 
that time that it would postpone any 
legislative action until the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare had made her report to the 
President. This is expected within the 
next few days. In the meantime, I have 
made some inquiries of the Departanent, 
in order that I might make a prelimi- 
nary statement as to the Department’s 
approach to this matter. While this 
statement is my own and I take full 
responsibility for it, it is made with 
confirmation by the Department of the 
facts and the positions herein stated. 

Mr. President, the parents of the Na- 
tion and all who have the welfare of our 
children at heart have been watching 
very closely the progress of the nation- 
wide vaccination program that is now 
being inaugurated under the auspices of 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, which is offering the antipolio 
vaccine developed by Dr. Jonas Salk to 
all children in the first and second 
grades and to a relatively small number 
of other children. 

Much news has emanated from all 
parts of the country in recent weeks con- 
cerning this great humanitarian cam- 
paign carried on with the support of 
the March of Dimes. Many state- 
ments have been made by men and 
women in public and private life which 
in their net effect have tended, I fear, 
to confuse or even mislead the American 
people. 

It is my considered judgment, Mr. 
President, that at this time of under- 
standable tension it behooves all of us 
to avoid speaking rashly or acting on the 
basis of less than full information. Let 


us have recourse, rather, to reason, es- 


pecially in dealing with matters so grave 
as the health of the little children of the 
Nation. 

What are the facts about the polio- 
vaccine situation? I submit that the 
essential, incontrovertible facts, based 
on information furnished by the De- 
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partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, are these: 

First, there is no safe way for the 
Government, the medical profession, or 
the pharmaceutical industry to make 
greater haste, no matter how urgent the 
need for the Salk vaccine. 

The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, 
who met with our committee yesterday, 
is watching the situation closely and is 
being advised by a number of distin- 
guished scientists, including Dr. Salk 
himself. I, for one, feel confident that 
these experts are reaching their deci- 
sions with as much haste as is consist- 
ent with complete safety. We would not 
have it otherwise. 

Next, Mr. President, what is the situa- 
tion with respect to the supply of the 
Salk vaccine? It is this: Virtually all 
vaccine now being produced is going to 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis in fulfillment of a contract 
made many months ago. Moreover, all 
the manufacturers of Salk vaccine have 
individually agreed to distribute their 
entire output, after completing the 
Foundation contract, in accordance with 
any plan developed by the Government. 
Since completion will take some time, 
there is ample time for a workable, 
equitable distribution plan to be drawn 


up. 

Will such an allocation or distribution 
arrangement be made in time? I am in- 
formed, Mr. President, that the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
will recommend an allocation system to 
the President, following the decisions of 
the National Advisory Poliomyelitis 
Vaccine Committee of distinguished 
health authorities and laymen which 
Secretary Hobby has appointed to 
counsel her. 

Proposed legislation has been intro- 
duced, as we know, calling for the alloca- 
tion of Salk vaccine according to one or 
more of a variety of criteria. The spon- 
sors of these measures have acted with 
commendable concern for the public 
health and welfare. It would seem, 
however, that they have acted either 
without knowledge of the fact that all 
the manufacturers of the Salk polio 
vaccine have already agreed to abide 
voluntarily by whatever distribution sys- 
tem is suggested to them by the Presi- 
dent, or in the belief, which I do not yet 
share, that such a voluntary system will 
prove to be ineffective. 

There are many difficult problems in- 
volved in assuring a proper distribution 
of the vaccine within each of the States 
and Territories of the Union. The Gov- 
ernment can arrange for a speedy and 
equitable distribution among the States 
and Territories, but weeks of delay would 
inevitably result if an attempt should be 
made to recruit a corps of Federal. offi- 
cials to administer a completely Federal 

am, 

Yesterday the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare met with the 
Governors. The sense of many of those 
who attended that meeting, I am ad- 
vised, was that the Government should 
make certain that there is a fair alloca- 
tion among the States, and that each 
Governor would assume the responsi- 
bility for the distribution of the Salk 
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vaccine within his own State. That is 
as it should be, I believe. The Gov- 
ernors, State health officers, and other 
State officials are in the best position to 
solve their own distribution problems. 
No officials in Washington could possibly 
do a better job. 

Mr. President, we have the assurance 
of President Eisenhower, given to the 
press yesterday morning, that no child 
who is eligible for the Salk polio vaccine 
by reason of his or her age will be denied 
the protection of this magnificent sci- 
entific development because of the eco- 
nomic status of the parents. Ability to 
pay will not be a factor. Many States 
and cities have already developed plans 
for free immunization of children whose 
families cannot pay for it, and I have 
sufficient faith in the ideals of the Amer- 
ican people to feel confident that this 
will prove to be the rule throughout the 
Nation. And, as was announced at the 
White House yesterday, a Federal pur- 
chase program would be considered “if a 
situation ever develops in this country 
where children were deprived of the vac- 
cine because of inability to pay or mal- 
distribution of available supplies.” 

Mrs. Hobby’s report is expected to go 
to President Eisenhower this very week. 
The President has already announced 
that it will be made public as soon as 
he receives it. I am happy to advise 
the Senate, as reported by the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] that our Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, in a special 
meeting held yesterday to consider the 
proposed legislation that has been intro- 
duced, decided that before taking legis- 
lative action of any kind it would await 
the report of the Secretary. Dr. 
Scheele advised us this report would be 
received by the President within the next 
few days; and, as noted, the President 
will immediately make the report public. 

Mr. President, let me emphasize that 
no amount of haste in considering or 
enacting legislation will serve to vac- 
cinate even a single child more quickly 
than is already possible under the splen- 
did voluntary system which now is 
operating so effectively. 


TRIBUTE TO ADMIRAL LEAHY ON 
THE OCCASION OF HIS 80TH 
BIRTHDAY 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may address the Senate for approxi- 
mately 5 minutes, in tribute to a very 
great American. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Iowa 
may proceed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, because I am informed that prob- 
ably there will be no session of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow, I desire to make this state- 
ment today, and at the same time to say 
that it more properly would be made to- 
morrow, if there were a Senate session 
then. 

Mr. President, tomorrow, May 6, is the 
80th birthday of one of the most distin- 
guished officers in modern naval history, 
Fleet Admiral William Daniel Leahy. A 
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few words of tribute on his birthday 
would seem little enough to accord a man 
whose career has spanned three wars, 
and who has contributed as much as any 
one person to the development of the 
United States Navy into the most power- 
ful fleet in the world, and who was called 
to serve as Chief of Staff to two Presi- 
dents, during one of the most critical 
phases of our Nation’s history. 

William Daniel Leahy was born in 
Hampton, Iowa, on May 6, 1875. He at- 
tended school in Ashland, Wis., and was 
appointed to the United States Naval 
Academy in 1893, graduating in 1897. 
Upon leaving the Academy, he was as- 
signed to the battleship Oregon, was with 
her when she made her famous dash 
from the west coast to the Caribbean in 
the spring of 1898, and served on her 
during operations against the Spanish 
fleet in Santiago Harbor in June 1898— 
operations which culminated in the de- 
struction of that force on July 3. 

In 1899 he was assigned to the Asiatic 
station, where, during the Philippine In- 
surrection and the Boxer Uprising in 
China, he saw active service in the U. S. S. 
Castine and the U. S. S. Glacier, and in 
command of the gunboat Mariveles. In 
June 1904 he was transferred to the 
U. S. S. Boston, stationed at Panama 
during an early period in the construc- 
tion of the canal. He returned to the 
Naval Academy in 1907, to serve as an 
instructor in physics and chemistry; and 
later, during the American occupation 
of Nicaragua in 1912, he was Chief of 
Staff to the commander of naval forces 
there. 

In September 1915, he assumed com- 
mand of the dispatch gunboat Dolphin, 
which cruised in the West Indies in 
search of German supply vessels during 
the early months of American participa- 
tion in the First World War. On July 
13, 1917, he was ordered to the battleship 
Nevada, of the Atlantic Fleet, as execu- 
tive officer; and in April 1918, he was 
placed in command of the U. S. S. Prin- 
cess Matoika, employed in transporting 
American troops to France. He was 
awarded the Navy Cross for distinguished 
service in this command. 

In April 1921, he was ordered to com- 
mand the flagship U. S. S. St. Louis with 
responsibility for protecting Americans 
and American interest in Turkish waters 
and the Black Sea during the war be- 
tween Turkey and Greece. He com- 
manded the battleship New Mezico in 
the Pacific from June 1926, until Octo- 
ber 1927, when he returned to the Navy 
Department, to become Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, with the accom- 
panying rank of rear admiral. He 
served in that office until 1931, when he 
was appointed to duty as commander 
of destroyers, United States Fleet. 

Admiral Leahy assumed positions of 
increasing responsibility in the Navy De- 
partment, serving as Chief of the Bu- 
real of Navigation from 1933 until 1935, 
then reporting for duty afloat as com- 
mander of battleships, Battle Force, with 
the rank of vice admiral. On March 30, 
1936, his four-star flag was hoisted on 
the flagship California, upon his ap- 
pointment as Commander in Chief, Bat- 
tle Force; and on January 2, 1937, he 
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was appointed to the highest position 
in the Navy command, the Chief of Naval 
Operations. He held that office until 
August 1, 1939, when he was trans- 
ferred to the retired list of the Navy, with 
the rank of admiral. Prior to his re- 
tirement, he was presented with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal by the Pres- 
ident. 

Admiral Leahy’s career of public serv- 
ice did not end with his temporary re- 
tirement from the Navy. On June 13, 
1939, he was appointed Governor of 
Puerto Rico; and he served in that posi- 
tion until November 23, 1940, when he 
was sent as United States Ambassador 
to France. It was on July 20, 1942, after 
our entry into the Second World War, 
that Admiral Leahy was recalled to ac- 
tive duty as Chief of Staff to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States 
Army and Navy. He served in this posi- 
tion of exalted trust and responsibility 
through the trying years of war, and the 
equally trying years of peace that fol- 
lowed it. On December 15, 1944, the 
President nominated Admiral Leahy to 
the specially created rank of Fleet Ad- 
miral of the United States Navy. He was 
later confirmed in the permanent rank of 
fleet admiral. 

He became the President’s represent- 
ative on the newly created National In- 
telligence Authority in January of 1946; 
and on February 6, 1946, the President 
personally presented to him a Gold Star, 
in lieu of the second Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal, with a citation reading, in 
part, as follows: 

For exceptionally meritorious service * * * 
as Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief, 
Army and Navy of the United States, and 
concurrently as member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
Recalled to active duty on July 18, 1942, 
during the most dangerous crisis in the his- 
tory of our country, Fleet Admiral Leahy 
brought to his task a wealth of experience, 
vision, and decisive judgment in evaluating 
conflicting world events * * * he fully 
justified the unquestioning reliance placed 
in his wise counsel in the concept of long- 
range strategy against the Axis Powers and 
his astute appraisal of overall plans for the 
complete coordination of the United States 
and all allied military and naval forces. * * * 
His service to the Commander in Chief and 
to the Nation climaxed a brilliant and long 
career in the Navy, reflecting the highest 
credit upon Fleet Admiral Leahy and en- 
naneing the finest traditions of the United 
States naval service. 


Admiral Leahy resigned as Chief of 
Staff to the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy on March 25, 1949. In 
accepting his resignation, President Tru- 
man presented him with a Gold Star, in 
lieu of a third Distinguished Service 
Medal, the citation for which reads, in 
part, as follows: 

For exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government of the United States in duty 
of great responsibility as Chief of Staff to 
the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and concur- 
rently as member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff from February 1, 1946, to March 21, 
1949. Eminently qualified by his experience 
in the fields of government and interna- 
tional affairs, Fleet Admiral Leahy contrib- 
uted his deep wisdom and judgment to the 
guidance of his country following the vic- 
torious conclusion of the last war. His su- 
preme loyalty to his country and his appre- 
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ciation of its place in world affairs, supple- 
mented by his fundamental concern in the 
welfare of humanity as a whole, transcended 
his already vast knowledge of military af- 
fairs to culminate in statesmanship beyond 
that required of any naval officer in our 
history. * * * 


Mr. President, Admiral Leahy contin- 
ues to serve on active duty in an ad- 
visory capacity, in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy in Washington. 
Surely this country owes no more sub- 
stantial debt of gratitude to any officer 
in its military service than it owes to 
Fleet Adm. William D. Leahy, the 
greater part of whose 80 years have been 
spent in attending to the Nation's 
strength and readiness, and, from posi- 
tions of increasing authority and trust, 
defending it from its enemies. 

Mr. President, as a native of Iowa, I 
am proud to be able to salute a fellow 
Iowan and to pay him this small tribute 
for the great service which he has ren- 
dered to his country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senators on this side of the aisle 
wish to join in the fine and beautiful 
tribute just paid to a great American by 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa. I 
desire to associate myself with the noble 
sentiments he expressed with respect to 
one of our great leaders. 

Admiral Leahy was a tower of strength 
during a critical period in this Nation’s 
history. He was the confidant and the 
trusted counselor of the Commander in 
Chief during the war period, when our 
very freedom and liberty were at stake. 
I join with the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa in saying “Well done” and 
in expressing, in my feeble way, the 
gratitude of all Senators on this side of 
the aisle, as well as of the American peo- 
ple and the free world, for the outstand- 
ing service of this great American. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to identify myself com- 
pletely with the splendid tribute paid to 
Admiral Leahy by our distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Iowa. I, too, 
appreciate the fine service rendered by 
this great American, and I am happy to 
be able to identify myself at this time 
with the celebration of the 80th anni- 
versary of his birth. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa. I think we honor ourselves in 
honoring Admiral Leahy. Admiral 
Leahy is a great military man, an out- 
standing diplomat, and a sterling Ameri- 
can. I congratulate the Senator from 
Iowa for this eulogy of a man who so 
well deserves every honor a grateful 
nation can pay. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I wish to associate myself with 
Senators who have spoken in eulogy of 
Admiral Leahy. Admiral Leahy was not 
only a powerful defender of our country 
in the armed services, but he was also a 
great diplomat. He is a wonderful 
American. It is men like Admiral Leahy 
who have made this Nation great. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
several Senators have expressed very 
high praise of Fleet Adm. William D. 
Leahy. I ask unanimous conset to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
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statement I have prepared in tribute to 
Admiral Leahy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MARTIN OF IOWA 


I am greatly pleased to join with my col- 
leagues today in eulogizing Fleet Adm. Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, a native Iowan and one of 
America’s greatest citizens, who has left a 
lasting imprint on our Nation’s history and 
well-being. 

Admiral Leahy was born at Hampton, Iowa, 
May 6, 1875. All Iowans are immensely 
proud of him, especially those of us who 
have been privileged to serve our Nation in 
Washington during World War II and there- 
after, when Admiral Leahy proved time and 
again his sterling qualities and his great 
leadership. He is 1 of only 3 living fleet ad- 
mirals, and tomorrow he will celebrate his 
80th birthday. 

Admiral Leahy has run the gamut of the 
entire Naval Establishment so far as duties 
are concerned. He graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1897. He has seen service in 
many capacities from the famous cruise of 
the Oregon from the west coast to the Carib- 
bean, to his present capacity as adviser to 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

Admiral Leahy took part in the activity 
against the Spanish Fleet. He took part in 
the Boxer uprising in the Philippines. He 
has trained crews of ships about to be com- 
missioned. He took part in the Panama 
Canal construction. He was instructor at 
the Naval Academy, navigator of a cruiser, 
fleet gunnery officer; he took part in the 
American occupation of Nicaragua, searched 
for German supply vessels in the Caribbean 
area prior to our entrance into World War 
I, and he transported troops to France in 
World War I. 

Between World War I and World War II 
he served as a member of a board to recom- 
mend Navy policy for fire control in all 
classes of ships. He was the commanding 
officer of the naval detachment in the Turk- 
ish area, serving as commanding officer of 
the flagship U. S. S. St. Louis, during the war 
between Turkey and Greece. He was com- 
manding officer of the flagship of Mine 
Squadron I, 

Admiral Leahy has been the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, the Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation, commander of the destroyers 
of the United States Fleet, member of a board 
to reorganize the Navy Department, com- 
mander of battleships, battle force, and 
finally Chief of Naval Operations. 

He retired as admiral following this duty 
and during his retirement he was Governor 
of Puerto Rico and Ambassador to France, 
He was recalled during World War II to serve 
as Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief 
and a senior member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, also a member of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. At present he is senior adviser to 
the Secretary of the Navy in the many mat- 
ters concerning which he is eminently quali- 
fied to speak because of his illustrious career, 
and in addition he is doing constructive work 
as head of the Naval Historical Foundation, 

Admiral Leahy is the author of a well- 
known book dealing with his experiences, 


particularly in World War II, entitled “I Was 
There.” 


DISPERSAL OF DEFENSE INDUS- 
TRIES INLAND 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, a matter 
of increasing concern to our country’s 
defense planners in recent years has 
been the failure of our key defense in- 
dustries to disperse inland away from 
congested and heavily populated ship- 
ping points which present likely targets 
for enemy atomic attack. 
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This is a subject which should con- 
cern every Member of the Congress as 
we are called upon to authorize vast ex- 
penditures for military purposes. It 
can be readily understood that estab- 
lished industries, using the economic 
factors of good business as a yardstick, 
continue the tendency of expanding 
plants at locations conducive to meet- 
ing competition. 

However, when the laws of good busi- 
ness come to grips with atomic weapons 
of widespread destruction, then we must 
make efforts to protect our national 
security in every possible way. Basical- 
ly the problem is one of national security 
versus business economy. 

In most instances competitive indus- 
try finds it next to impossible to make 
capital improvements such as the costly 
and time-consuming movements of an 
entire base of operations from an estab- 
lished center to a new location many 
hundreds of miles away. The expense 
involved in building up industrial cen- 
ters in new locations with longer supply 
lines, new labor markets, and other 
obstacles, cannot be minimized. Actu- 
ally, heavy and specialized defense in- 
dustries were built up around populated 
areas and shipping points because of the 
economic advantages, and not the mili- 
tary advantages of self-protection. 

With the advent of atomic warfare 
and heavy bombing planes whose most 
likely targets would be these congested 
industrial areas where the greatest dam- 
age could be done, another very real 
problem arises. 

Possible atomic warfare is not a re- 
specter of the economic laws of good 
business, which dictate that our defense 
industries, for the most part, be clust- 
ered together in heavily populated areas. 
Instead, those familiar with the dangers 
of atomic warfare and probable effects 
on our defense plants are seeking dis- 
persal of these industrial giants inland 
to less populated sections. If some of 
our major industrial centers were crip- 
pled or destroyed, the plight of a coun- 
try trying to fight a war of machines 
presents a dark picture indeed. 

I invite attention to the testimony of 
Secretary of the Air Force Harold Tal- 
bott before a House Appropriations Sub- 
committee recently. He declared that 
the Air Force is actively trying to pre- 
vent further expansion of the aircraft 
industry on the west coast in order to 
minimize the danger of atomic attack. 

In his own words, Secretary Talbott 
said: 

We would like to have the aircraft indus- 
try more dispersed., Twenty-five percent of 
industrial southern California is dependent 
upon military aircraft for its pay. That is 
dangerous. We are going to try not to allow 
further expansion on the Pacific coast of 
personnel, 


_Mr. Talbott pointed out that in one 
case the Air Force held up a final con- 
tract that was going to a west coast 
company for a large number of guided 
missiles, He told the committee: 

I have said they cannot have the contract 


if they are going to do their work in Cali- 
fornia. 


In fact, Mr. Talbott said that he had 
made himself unpopular with Pacific 
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coast airplane industry executives be- 
cause he has been pushing so vigorously 
for dispersal. 

Mr. President, this dispersal question 
is one which not only requires consid- 
erable thought, but affirmative action 
as soon as possible. It is a problem not 
peculiar to any one section of the coun- 
try. It is a problem that cannot be put 
off until tomorrow. It should be met 
squarely today. 

I have today dispatched letters to Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson, Defense Mo- 
bilizer Flemming, and Secretary of the 
Air Force Talbott offering to some of 
these industries the advantageous loca- 
tions which the State of Nevada affords. 
I request unanimous consent that a copy 
of my letter to Secretary of Defense 
Wilson be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 3, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR, SECRETARY: A matter of in- 
creasing concern to many of us was pointed 
up by Secretary of the Air Force Harold 
Talbott in testimony recently before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
Department of Defense when he advocated 
most strenuously the dispersal of the west 
coast aircraft industry. 

Knowing this matter of the removal of 
our defense industries inland is one of the 
utmost importance to you, I feel it is appro- 
priate that I urge your Department to give 
earnest consideration to what I believe to be 
advantageous locations for defense plants in 
the State of Nevada, 

As you may be aware, the State of Nevada 
affords numerous and diversified advantages 
to correspond with the hope expressed by 
Secretary of the Air Force Harold Talbott 
that the vital Pacific coast aircraft plants 
move inland, thereby minimizing the dan- 
gers of atomic attacks on this important 
share of the Nation's aircraft production. 
Located behind the protective Pacific coast 
and Sierra-Nevada mountain ranges, run- 
ning the full length of the State, Nevada 
offers land of varied terrains which are read- 
ily obtainable. 

Nevada offers water sources in most areas 
so important to industrial plants. Power 
supplies are available in many sections pres- 
ently and developments are progressing in 
others to meet this growing need. Nevada 
affords excellent transportation facilities 
including transcontinental railroads, cross- 
country highways of high standards inter- 
secting all areas of the State and airlines 
serving our populated sections. 

Likewise, Nevada offers growing commu- 
nities who will welcome new industries. 
Climatically, Nevada has a wide range of 
weather conditions from the dry and semi- 
tropical weather of southern Nevada to the 
high plateaus and mountain ranges of the 
north where the four seasons of the year 
are definitely marked. Now the country’s 
fastest-growing State, Nevada, has a growing 
labor market. However, it does not afford 
the disadvantages of large metropolitan cen- 
ters insofar as possible military targets are 
concerned although it is only a few short 
hours away from all main Pacific coast 
cities. 

I would be pleased to provide to officials 
of your Department full and complete data 
on opportunities open in Nevada for the 
location of defense plants. Furthermore, I 
would welcome the chance to confer with 
yourself, officials of your Department, and/or 
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industrial representatives about possible Ne- 
vada locations. 
Cordially, 
ALAN BIBLE. 


Mr. BIBLE. In conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the time is short, and the stakes 
are high in this matter which is so im- 
portant to the welfare of the country. 


RIGID FARM PRICE SUPPORTS VER- 
SUS A FLEXIBLE AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, last year 
the Congress approved the recommenda- 
tions of the Eisenhower administration 
for a flexible farm price-support pro- 
gram. The so-called rigid price-support 
program, which was developed to meet 
the need for increased food production 
during the World War II emergency, was 
never intended to be more than a tempo- 
rary program. The present attempts to 
repeal the flexible farm program before 
it has had an opportunity to be tested 
are not constructive. The restoration of 
high price supports would jeopardize ef- 
forts to put American agriculture on a 
sound and realistic basis. Rigid price 
supports benefit only upper-bracket-in- 
come farmers who produce so-called 
basic crops, 

There is no connection between rigid 
farm price supports and increased mini- 
mum wages as certain labor leaders have 
contended. In actuality, rigid farm price 
supports are contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the vast majority of American 
farmers, laborers, and consumers. Let 
us give the flexible farm program an 
adequate test before talking about re- 
pealing it. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cellent editorial on this subject from this 
morning’s New York Times be printed 
in the Recor as part of these brief re- 
marks: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FARM Props VERSUS WAGE FLOORS 

When the Senate voted last August for the 
abandónment of high rigid price supports for 
the so-called basic commodities it marked 
the culmination of one of the most coura- 
geous and politically difficult legislative bat- 
tles in which the Eisenhower administration 
has engaged. It was a fight to dislodge pow- 
erful vested interests created under World 
War II emergency legislation. The legisla- 
tion had been scheduled to expire 2 years 
after the fighting ended (which would have 
been at the end of the crop year 1947), but 
the farm bloc had succeeded in having the 
provisions extended every time the date of 
their expiration approached. After going 
through the motions of fighting for a return 
to flexible supports for several years the Tru- 
man administration was suddenly blinded, 
on the eve of the 1952 elections, by the light 
of a great revelation. This revelation, it 
seems, had to do with certain unsuspected, 
and as yet, unidentified, virtues, discovered 
in the 90-percent rigid supports it had been 
castigating at more or less regular intervals 
up to that time. 

Now there is talk of a deal between labor- 
minded legislators from urban areas of the 
North and the agricultural legislators favor- 
ing a return to 90-percent supports. With 
the time approaching for the vote on a pro- 
posal by the farm bloc to restore wartime 
supports, one city Democrat—Representative 
AnrFuso, of Brooklyn—did make an appeal for 
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such a coalition of forces, or, as it is more 
colloquially referred to, logrolling. Repre- 
sentative ARENDS, Republican, of Illinois, has 
declared that in supporting 90-percent price 
props the urban Representatives hope to ob- 
tain help from southern Members in their 
efforts to have the minimum wage raised 
from its present 75 cents an hour to $1.25. 
(The President has advocated an increase to 
90 cents an hour.) Representative COOLEY, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, and chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, de- 
nies the existence of such a coalition. All 
that has happened, he says, is that some 
labor leaders have endorsed the pending bill 
“because they are aware that a strong farm 
economy is part of a national prosperity.” 

Labor leaders who believe that a strong 
agriculture is assential to a balanced pros- 
perity are, of course, eminently correct. 
But any labor leader who believes that high, 
rigid price supports and a strong agriculture 
are interchangeable terms for the same 
thing, or that they are even compatible, is 
proceeding on a seriously mistaken assump- 
tion. And to the extent that they or others 
have fallen into this error the farm bloc 
must be charged with a large share of the 
responsibility. For the farm bloc, as Repre- 
sentative ARENDS has correctly pointed out, 
has diligently sought to identify declining 
farm prices, not with the huge surpluses 
created under rigid supports, but with the 
recent adoption of flexible supports. 

Labor leaders have also been led astray if 
they have been persuaded that there is any 
similarity between high-level price supports 
and the minimum wage. In the first place, 
farm price supports have their own builtin 
provisions for escalators, which is not the 
case with the wage floor. In the second 
place, the beneficiaries of the minimum wage 
are a small segment of labor at or near the 
subsistence level; the chief beneficiaries of 
high level price supports (assuming that 
anyone benefits from them in the long run) 
are, on the whole, upper-bracket-income 
farmers who produce what are referred to 
euphemistically but arbitrarily and errone- 
ously as our basic crops. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC AID 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
CIO has made public an extremely in- 
formative letter which has been dis- 
tributed to the members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, deal- 
ing with the proposed program for for- 
eign economic aid recommended to Con- 
gress by President Eisenhower in his 
message of April 20. 

I commend to my colleagues the 
analysis the CIO has made of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals and I hope that careful 
and detailed consideration will be given 
to this foreign economic aid program 
when it comes to Congress in order that 
we may be assured that it is of sufficient 
scope and character to meet the high 
traditions and standards of past pro- 
grams in which our Nation has extended 
assistance to underdeveloped countries. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1955. 
The Honorable James P. RICHARDS, 
Foreign Relations Committee, House 
of Representatives, Washington, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RICHARDS: We are deep- 

ly disturbed by reports in the press that in- 
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fluential congressional leaders are cool even 
to the very limited foreign economic aid pro- 
gram recommended by President Eisenhower 
in his message of April 20. 

Because of your significant influence over 
the course of America’s foreign affairs and 
because of the urgency of all matters affect- 
ing our policies, toward Asia in particular, 
we are taking the liberty of bringing the 
viewpoint of our organization to your atten- 
tion. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
takes pride in its early and consistent sup- 
port for the Marshall plan and its successor 
programs. Today they are widely acclaimed, 
both for their broad humanitarian purpose 
and for their substantial and perhaps de- 
cisive role in checking, and then turning 
back, the menace of communism through- 
out Western Europe. Yet, 7 years ago, many 
bitterly opposed the Marshall plan. 

At the present, as the President points out, 
the immediate threat to world security and 
stability is centered in Asia. In this area, 
within one vast arc, live 770 million anti- 
Communist or uncommitted people—one- 
third of the world’s population. Most of 
them, the President points out, are citizens 
of newly created states; many have only re- 
cently been engaged in war against the 
Communists; all are threatened. 

In this situation, military aid, although 
extremely vital, is not enough. In Europe 
we learned that hunger, disease, and hope- 
lessness are communism’s great allies. In 
free Asia, where capital and technical and 
administrative skills are sorely lacking and 
the underprivileged millions live in dire 
want, economic aid, as well as arms and am- 
munition, is critically needed. If America 
and other free and more industrious nations 
now fail to help these underdeveloped and 
threatened nations help themselves, is it not 
inevitable that they ultimately will be re- 
sponsive to Communist threats or induce- 
ments? 

President Eisenhower’s message of April 
20 is of historic significance in three re- 
spects: 

First, it restates forthrightly the funda- 
mental truth that the preservation of our 
own freedom and economic well-being de- 
pends, in large measure, upon rising living 
standards in other countries and upon 
higher levels of mutually beneficial trade 
among all the free nations of the world. 

Second, it acknowledges the vital im- 
portance of cooperative programs of inter- 
national economic assistance, both through 
the United Nations and through other multi- 
nation projects, such as the Colombo plan, as 
well as through direct economic aid from the 
United States to individual countries. 

Third, it recognizes that effective assist- 
ance to the underdeveloped nations will re- 
quire a sustained effort of longer duration 
than just 1 year. 

These three principles lay down basic pol- 
icy guidelines for successful international 
economic cooperation. Their implementa- 
tion gives promise of a monumental achieve- 
ment which can well exceed even the accom- 
plishments of the now completed Marshall 
plan for Europe, so deservedly applauded by 
the President. 

Yet despite the President’s excellent state- 
ment of objectives and of policies to achieve 
them, a careful analysis of the specific pro- 
posals in the message causes us to fear that 
our contemplated economic aid is both too 
limited in scope and too narrowly conceived 
as primarily a series of unilateral under- 
takings on the part of the United States. 

The proposed appropriation for fiscal 1956 
for the new Mutual Security program—an- 
nounced during the recent Bandung con- 
ference and widely advertised as designed 
primarily for the benefit of Asia—involves a 
contemplated total expenditure of about $3.5 
billion. However, $2.7 billion of this sum is 
earmarked for direct military aid and de- 
tense support; actually, less than $720 mil- 
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lion is to be allocated for economic-develop- 
ment programs. 

While the Marshall plan allocated over 
$5 billion for economic aid during its first 
year, in behalf of the 300 million people of 
Western Europe, the proposed Mutual Se- 
curity program would allocate one-seventh 
of this amount for similar economic assist- 
ance, nominally in behalf of 770 million 
Asians. Actually, it is probable that much 
less than the $720 million appropriated 
would, in fact, go to Asia during the course 
of the year, since economic aid for non- 
Asians is included in this sum. In addition, 
$200 million from this total would be ear- 
marked for the “President’s Special Fund,” 
which is to be available for use over several 
years. 

We understand clearly that the success of 
any Overseas economic-aid program does not 
depend on the size of the sum expended 
alone. The achievements of the Marshall 
plan were due to its boldness, timing, and 
scope, as well as to the magnitude of the 
money spent. 

Yet, the tremendous stake of the free 
world in events unfolding in Asia, the criti- 
cal need to mobilize every resource to stem 
the forward thrust of communism, and the 
particularly urgent problem of giving hope 
to the millions of Asia’s underprivileged, if 
freedom rather than dictatorship is to be 
their choice, lead us to fear that the Presi- 
dent's plan for economic aid may be far too 
little and perhaps, for some areas, already 
too late. 

Surely America—in its own self-interest— 
can afford a greater effort. In 1948, when 
Congress appropriated billions for the Mar- 
shall plan, America’s wealth-producing ca- 
pacity was $100 billion less than it is today. 
We must be sure our Asian program is not 
too little when our resources are so clearly 
adequate to give enough. 

Finally, we fear that the proposed mutual 
security program does not adequately face 
the need for greater international coopera- 
tion in the area of economic aid to under- 
developed countries, although more and 
more multination cooperation is imperative, 

In his recent message the President prop- 
erly pointed out: 

“Our programs of national action are not 
in any manner a substitute for United Na- 
tions action in similar fields. Every in- 
stance of effective measures taken through 
the United Nations on a human problem im- 
proves the ultimate prospect of peace in the 
world.” 

Unfortunately, there is a clear implication, 
both in the detailed proposals of the Presi- 
dent and from certain voices raised in Con- 
gress, that America intends primarily to go 
it alone. 

An effective program of economic aid for 
Asia must dispel any prevailing apprehen- 
sion that the generosity of the American 
people is dominated by a concept of either 
nation-to-nation charity, or imperialistic 
design. Having for so long suffered from 
domination by outsiders, the Asians have an 
understandable suspicion of aid which can 
be identified with the interests of any one 
nation, and we must act wisely and sympa- 
thetically in response to this feeling. We 
must be sensitive, therefore, to the particu- 
lar preference of the Asians for aid which is 
rendered through the United Nations and 
other multination agencies in which the 
Asians themselves participate, in contrast to 
programs which even suggest a begrudging 
handout from the wealthy to the have-nots. 

Therefore, we urge immediate support for 
the $80 million United States contribution 
required to launch the initial quarter-billion 
dollar program of the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development. Would 
this not be a small, but significant, supple- 
ment to the $200 million now being requested 
for a Presidential Special Fund for Asian 
Economic Development? The return in en- 
hanced American prestige, which would re- 
sult from our cooperation with the United 
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Nations in its program for underdeveloped 
countries, would be enormous. Surely it 
would help dispel any Asian apprehension 
that the proposed President’s Fund reposes 
extraordinary power to dispense or withhold 
vitally needed economic aid in order to en- 
force acquiescence to American policy. 

The services rendered by the United Na- 
tions, on the other hand, carry no such 
implication of unilateral authority. Conse- 
quently, in every aspect of overseas economic 
aid programing, both the success of the 
projects and the prestige of the United States 
will be enhanced by greater cooperation with 
the United Nations and other multinational 


rojects. 

Although the CIO strongly urges a more 
bold and far-reaching program of Asian eco- 
nomic aid, and we feel that too much of the 
President’s proposal is based upon action 
initiated by the United States alone, we ap- 
plaud President Eisenhower's call for action 
in behalf of the free nations of Asia. He has 
correctly and courageously stated that this 
aid cannot wait; it is not a postponable item 
of foreign policy; it is an immediate and vital 
necessity for the security and, perhaps, the 
survival of our Nation. 

As spokesman for over 5 million American 
workingmen and women, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations strives to weigh the 
critical problems of our country’s interna- 
tional relationships and responsibilities with- 
out narrow partisanship or prejudice. As 
the Congress of the United States weighs the 
issues raised by the President’s message in 
this same spirit, we feel certain it will view 
his proposals as the minimum our great 
Nation can afford to undertake in these 
dangerously critical times. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor G. REUTHER, 
Assistant to the President and Di- 
rector, Department for Interna- 
tional Affairs. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday marked the 164th anniversary 
of the adoption of one of the great 
democratic documents of history, the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. This anni- 
versary of the adoption of the May con- 
stitution by the Polish Diet in 1791 is 
observed by Americans of Polish descent 
and by all free peoples as a stirring 
reminder that the people of Poland were 
among the first of the modern nations 
to create a modern constitutional gov- 
ernment—a government of law and of 
limited powers, vesting basic sovereignty 
in the people. 

This action, coming shortly before the 
forces of Poland’s aggressive neighbors 
overran this free country, served as a 
beacon to which the spirit of freedom 
and democracy in the hearts of the 
Polish people turned during the dark 
decades following Poland’s tragic parti- 
tion. The Polish people lived under the 
rule of foreign tyrants for over a century 
until again in 1918 they regained their 
freedom and independence. 

The long history of the Polish people’s 
struggle for freedom gives us fresh 
ground for hope that the present en- 
slavement will not long endure. I am 
sure that an unyielding desire for liberty 
and for free democratic government will 
never fade from the hearts and minds 
of the Polish people. All of us in the 
free world have a special obligation to 
work for the day of liberation for the 
Polish nation. In addition, we in Amer- 
ica must strive incessantly for programs 
and policies by our own Government 
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which will clearly indicate the desire of 
the American people to aid the freedom- 
loving people of Poland. 

We must strengthen and give sub- 
stance to the Voice of America through 
which we can reach behind the Iron 
Curtain, We should work unceasingly 
to bring about a revision of our basic 
immigration and refugee laws in order 
that the United States may perform its 
historic role of providing a haven for a 
fair number of the refugees and escapees 
from tyranny. 

Our present restrictive immigration 
and refugee laws, and the harsh admin- 
istration of these laws, prevent many 
deserving Polish refugees from coming to 
the United States where they might 
begin life anew. Á 

The Senate of the United States should 
ratify the Genocide Convention. This 
would be an action of great significance, 
and would symbolize our intention that 
the murder of the tens of thousands of 
Polish martyrs has not been forgotten. 

These and other actions would serve 
to confirm the continuing friendship 
which the American people have for the 
freedom-loving people of Poland—and 
for all those who, seeking liberty, endure 
the unbearable indignity of oppression. 


FLOYD J. PEMBERTON, DRIVER OF 
THE YEAR 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
people of Michigan are justly proud of 
Mr. Floyd J. Pemberton, of Redford 
Township, who this week is being hon- 
ored by the American Trucking Associ- 
ation as the driver of the year. 

Actions on his part resulted in the 
saving of two lives early on the morning 
of December 24 on an Ohio highway. 
The official report of these actions reads 
like a thriller, although it was all in a 
day’s work for this outstanding citizen 
of my State. 

In addition to this act of saving 2 
lives, Mr. President, this modest man, 
whose thoughtfulness, alertness, and de- 
votion have eased the cares and troubles 
of fellow motorists, has driven his ve- 
hicle over a half million miles in the past 
9 years with only 1 slight noninjury 
accident. 

The professional drivers of heavy-duty 
vehicles, Mr. President, are among the 
best drivers on the highway. To win 
this honor, Mr. Pemberton had stiff com- 
petition, because many other profes- 
sional drivers have responded to calls 
for assistance, common to those who are 
constantly on the highways. 

This good citizen, a former member of 
the United States Marines, was twice 
wounded. He is married and the father 
of three sons. He owns his own home 
and is a regular attendant at his church. 
I submit, Mr. President, that Mr. Pem- 
berton is a composite of the most de- 
sirable American citizens. I congratu- 
late his employers, Commercial Carriers, 
Inc., a Detroit automobile haul-away 
firm. It is my pleasure to salute him. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARD TO SCHOOL 
SAFETY PATROLS 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, this afternoon, Vice President 
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and Mrs. Richard M. Nixon will present 
13 gold lifesafer medals to boys and girls 
of the School Safety Patrols who during 
the past year have performed outstand- 
ing acts of heroism while at their posts 
of duty. These medals are awarded an- 
nually by the American Automobile As- 
sociation on the basis of recommenda- 
tions of a distinguished board of judges. 

Our thanks go out to all of the 600,000 
boys and girls who serve on the patrols 
and who give daily protection to their 
classmates on the way to and from 
school. More especially we should pay 
tribute to the few who have risked their 
own lives in snatching young children 
from the path of imminent danger. One 
of these AAA lifesaver medals is being 
awarded posthumously; last October, 15- 
year-old John Minadeo of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was struck down and killed while 
trying to get a group of children out of 
the way of a car that had gone out of 
control. Equally as much as our fight- 
ing men in the armed services who are 
guarding our frontiers abroad, these 
boys and girls of the School Safety Pa- 
trols are protecting our future generation 
of Americans as they watch over the 
safety of their schoolmates on our streets 
and highways. As a permanent record 
of the heroism of these brave youngsters, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the text of the citations 
accompanying the medals which are be- 
ing awarded today. 

There being no objection, the citations 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CITATIONS ACCOMPANYING AAA GOLD LIFESAVER 
MEDALS PRESENTED TO SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL 
MEMBERS BY VICE PRESIDENT AND MRS. 
Ricuarp M. Nixon, May 5, 1955, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


RICHARD BAILEY, 11, STANTON ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

On September 23, 1954, Richard Bailey was 
on safety patrol duty at the 25th Street 
entrance of the Stanton Elementary School. 
A vehicle was moving north on 25th Street 
at 30 to 35 miles per hour when Roy Keats, 
7 years old, started to cross the street. He 
was about halfway across when he fell for- 
ward into the path of the oncoming car. 
Richard, disregarding his own safety, ran 
out, grabbed Roy, lifted him up and pulled 
him back to safety. Had it not been for 
Richard's action, Roy would have been struck 
by the car. 

Richard is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph J. 
Bailey, 3353 23d Street SE., Washington, D. C, 


HATCHER WILLIAM PILAND, JR., 11, FRANCIS 
ASBURY SCHOOL, HAMPTON, VA. 

While protecting school-bus passengers} 
as a safety patrol member on September 22, 
1954, Hatcher William Piland, Jr., saved 6- 
year-old Thomas Bryant from being struck 
by a speeding car while the school bus was 
stopped to discharge passengers. Several 
children had already crossed the road when 
Thomas started to cross. Hatcher noticed a 
speeding car approaching, the driver show- 
ing no intention of stopping. The small boy 
was unaware of the danger. Hatcher quickly 
stepped into the path of the speeding car 
and lifted and carried him back to safety. 
The car passed less than a foot away. 

Hatcher is the son of Mr. and Mrs. H. W. 
Piland, Sr., 319 Atlantic Avenue, Buckroe 
Beach, Va. 

EDWARD PRIEM, 12, PLAINFIELD SCHOOL, 
SAGINAW, MICH. 

On September 30, 1954, Edward Priem was 
on safety patrol duty at the school crossin 
located at Bay and Shattuck Roads. Steven 
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Anscomb, a kindergarten pupil, darted uncer 
Edward's outstretched arm directly into the 
path of a car traveling approximately 50 
miles per hour. Edward, disregarding his 
own safety, ran after the child and just 
managed to pull him out of danger, as the 
car swerved, with brakes squealing and dirt 
fiying. Edward’s quick action saved Steven 
from death or serious injury. 

Edward is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Priem, 3810 Shattuck Road, Saginaw, Mich. 


GARY NELSON, 11, ABE LINCOLN SCHOOL, 
ROYAL OAK, MICH. 


While on safety patrol duty at the corner 
of North Kenwood Street and East Eleven 
Mile Road, November 5, 1954, Gary Nelson 
acted without thought of his own safety to 
prevent a driverless car with four child 
passengers from crashing into other auto- 
mobiles. The driver, who had come to school 
to pick up her son, had forgotten to pull 
on the hand brake when she parked across 
the street from Gary’s post of duty. Gary 
noticed the car rolling downhill away from 
the curb. He ran across the street, jumped 
in, and stopped the car by pulling on the 
hand brake, thus preventing what might 
have been a tragic accident. 

Gary is the son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Nelson, 1925 East Eleven Mile Road, Royal 
Oak, Mich. 


JOHN MINADEO, 15, GLADSTONE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


On October 7, 1954, at the intersection of 
Hazelwood and Second Avenues, John Mina- 
deo, on safety patrol duty, saw a car, out of 
control, rushing downhill toward him and 
a large group of children waiting on the 
sidewalk. Disregarding his own safety, John 
pushed the children back. The driver of the 
car, which had had a brake failure, attempt- 
ed to steer between a car waiting for a traf- 
fic light and the sidewalk on which the chil- 
dren were standing. The car jumped the 
curb and struck John and five other chil- 
dren. John and a girl were killed, and four 
children were injured. Yet the accident 
would have been far more tragic had it not 
been for John's heroic, sacrificial action. 

John was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Anto- 
nio Minadeo, 242 Glenwood Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

ROGER HELD, 11, NO. 1 SCHOOL, ECORSE, MICH, 

While on safety patrol duty at the corner 
of Labadie and High Streets, on January 12, 
1955, Roger Held saved a 5-year-old child, 
Raymond Sablosky, from injury or death, 
when he darted into the street in front of 
a turning car. Patrol Capt. Kenneth Tack- 
ett, also serving at this intersection, saw 
the car begin to turn and shouted a warning 
to Roger. Believing there was a slim chance 
of saving the child from being struck by the 
car, Roger acted without thought of self and 
pulled Raymond back to safety just in time. 

Roger is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig 
Held, 4428 High Street, Ecorse, Mich. 


PHYLLIS BOOSE, 12, JACOB EICHHOLTZ SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER, PA, 

While on safety patrol duty on May 21, 
1954, Phyllis Boose saved several children 
from traffic injury or death. A collision of 
2 cars at the intersection of Hazel and 
Beaver Streets threw 1 driver out of his 
car, causing it to swerve toward her and a 
group of children waiting to cross the street. 
Without thought of her own safety, Phyllis 
pushed the children behind a telephone pole 
for protection. Although she and 2 of the 5 
children she was protecting were severely 
injured by the driverless car, her action un- 
doubtedly saved several lives. 

Phyllis is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul W. Boose, 321 Beaver Street, Lancaster, 
Pa. 


DOROTHY KOEHLER, 13, WILLIAM G. TAYLOR 
SCHOOL, COLUMBIA, PA, 


On May 12, 1954, while on safety patrol 
duty at Seventh and Walnut Streets, Dorothy 
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Koehler saved a 1-year-old child, John An- 
des, from serious injury or death when he 
darted into the street directly into the path 
of an on-coming truck. John’s mother was 
waiting for a bus across the street. When 
John saw her, he ran into the street. Doro- 
thy saw the child and realized that the driver 
of an approaching truck could not see him 
because of a parked car. There was no time 
to signal the driver. Dashing into the path 
of the truck, she snatched the boy as the 
vehicle brushed her dress and came to a 
stop some 20 feet past the spot where the 
boy had been. 

Dorothy is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Koehler, 521 Walnut Street, Columbia, 
Pa. 


RICHARD INNOCENZI, 12, WASHINGTON SCHOOL, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


On February 1, 1955, Richard Innocenzi 
was on safety patrol duty at the intersection 
of Chestnut and Emory Avenues. At approx- 
imately 8:15 a. m., when traffic was heavy 
along Chestnut Avenue, 8-year-old Anthony 
Bencivengo ducked under Richard’s extended 
arm and ran into the street directly into the 
path of an approaching car. The younger 
boy did not see the car. Richard, disregard- 
ing his own safety, ran into the street and 
grabbed Anthony, pulling him back to safety. 
The driver of the car braked and swerved to 
the left, but was unable to stop until the car 
had traveled well beyond the boys. 

Richard is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Dante 
Innocenzi, 48 Charles Street, Trenton, N. J. 


RAYMOND VAN FITZGERALD, 13, SIDNEY LANIER 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GAINESVILLE, FLA, 


On January 5, 1955, Raymond Van Fitz- 
gerald was on safety patrol duty at the inter- 
section of United States Route 441 and 16th 
Avenue. Under the diretion of a police offi- 
cer, Raymond was escorting Gerald Foster, 
who was pushing his bicycle, across the 
street. An approaching truck with faulty 
brakes was unable to stop, though the traf- 
fic signal for it was red. The officer shouted 
a warning. Raymond saw the danger and 
grabbed the bicycle luggage carrier, giving it 
and Gerald a strong pull backward just as 
the truck went past. The truck hit a car in 
the intersection and continued down the 
road about 200 feet before stopping. Ray- 
mond’s action saved Gerald from serious in- 
jury or death, 

Raymond is the son of Mr. and Mrs. R. V. 
Fitzgerald, 1124 Northwest 15th Avenue, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


WALTER R. LEE, II, 13, SIDNEY LANIER ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL, GAINESVILLE, FLA, 


On January 5, 1955, Walter Lee was on 
safety patrol duty at the intersection of 
United States Route 441 and 16th Avenue. 
Under the direction of a police officer, he was 
escorting Allen Stinson, who was pushing his 
bicycle across the street. An approaching 
truck with faulty brakes was unable to stop, 
though the traffic signal for it was red. The 
police officer shouted a warning. Walter, re- 
alizing that Allen was not aware of the dan- 
ger, gave a hard shove on the rear fender 
of the bike, thus pushing Allen clear of the 
truck. Walter managed to jump clear as the 
truck swerved. The truck then struck a car 
in the intersection, and continued down the 
road about 200 feet before stopping. Wal- 
ter’s action saved Allen from serious injury 
or death. 

Walter is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Lee, Jr., 915 Northwest 17th Avenue, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 


ROY WILLIAMS, JR., 12, HAPEVILLE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, ATLANTA, GA. 

At the grade crossing of Ross Street 
SW. and Highway 41, Roy Williams, Jr., while 
on safety patrol duty, on October 11, 1954, 
saved 6-year-old Quinette Gay from the path 
of an approaching train. The little girl, who 
was partially paralyzed, stumbled and fell 
between the rails in crossing the tracks on 
her way to school. Roy saw that because of 
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her injury and fright she was unable to 
move. Disregarding his own safety, he ran 
into the path of the fast-approaching train 
and carried the girl to safety. 

Roy is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Wil- 
liams, 279 Mudd Row SW., Atianta, Ga. 


PAUL GROBERT, 13, PUBLIC SCHOOL 209, BROOK< 
LYN, N. Y. 


On September 24. 1954, Paul Grobert was 
on safety patrol duty at the intersection of 
East 7th Street and Avenue Z. A policeman 
was standing in the center of the intersec- 
tion directing traffic. Paul was stationed on 
the curb holding back a group of about 20 
children, An 8-year-old girl, who had been 
talking with schoolmates, suddenly started 
to cross the street directly into the path of a 
fast-moving truck. Disregarding the danger 
to himself, Paul dashed into the street and 
pulled the girl back to safety, as the truck 
passed only a few inches from them. 

Paul is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Grobert, 838 Avenue Z, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESENTATION OF SAFETY 
AWARDS TO RAYMOND VAN FITZ- 
GERALD AND WALTER LEE III, 
OF GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin] that with 
great pride I invite his attention to the 
fact that two children from my State are 
here today, with other children from 
various States, who are being honored 
by the American Automobile Association 
for the saving of life, as members of the 
school safety patrol, during the past 
year. I regret that the Pennsylvania 
child who was mentioned by the Sena- 
tor cannot be present, because the award 
is posthumous. 

I am proud to advise the Senate, Mr. 
President, that these young people from 
Gainesville, Fla., will be present for the 
ceremony which is being held and in 
which awards for lifesaving will be given 
to them this morning. Their names are 
Raymond Van Fitzgerald, 13 years of 
age, the son of Mr. and Mrs. R. V. Fitz- 
gerald, of Gainesville, Fla., and Walter R. 
Lee III. age 13, the son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Walter R. Lee, Jr., of Gainesville, Fla. 

Mr. President, these two splendid boys 
were serving as safety patrols at a busy 
corner when two small children who 
were in the act of crossing were endan- 
gered by a truck which could not be 
brought to stop at the crossing because 
its brakes failed. The two safety-patrol 
youngsters rushed in, one pushing one of 
the smaller children to safety, and the 
other jerking back the other child, so 
that both were saved from injury or pos- 
sibly from death. The truck proceeded 
across the intersection and crashed. 

I think all Members of the Senate will 
delight today to honor these young 
Americans who are devoting so much of 
their own lives to the service of others 
as members of the School Safety Patrol. 
On behalf of my distinguished colleague 
and myself and, in fact, for our whole 
delegation, I call attention at this time 
to the fine service of these two young- 
sters and to the fact that they will re- 
ceive life-saving awards today. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to join my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to the school patrol. While I served 
as Governor of my State, that was one 
of the projects in which I took much in- 
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terest. I wish to commend not only the 
parent-teacher organizations for their 
assistance in the development of such a 
program, but also to commend the vet- 
erans’ organization, the American Le- 
gion of my State, who were the main 
sponsors and who helped to organize the 
school patrol throughout the State. The 
safety patrols have conducted many a 
child safely across intersections who 
might possibly have lost their lives had 
they not been escorted by a recognized 
and trained school patrol. 


ENDING OF STATUS OF WEST GER- 
MANY AS OCCUPIED TERRITORY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is an important day in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Earlier today President Eisenhower 
formally ended the status of West Ger- 
many as an occupied territory. The Of- 
fice of United States High Commissioner 
was abolished, and the Commissioner 
himself has received special credentials 
as Ambassador to Germany pending his 
confirmation in that position by the 
Senate. 

It is of the greatest significance to the 
world that Germany is once again a full 
member in the family of free nations. 
Proud German people, under a regime 
committed to the concepts of freedom, 
complete the strong wall which is stem- 
ming the Red tide of communism. 

As one who was born and raised in the 
famous German section of central Texas, 
I have great respect and deep under- 
standing for the Germanic people. I 
know of their intense patriotism, and 
capacity for hard, painstaking work and 
their determination to battle against 
great odds, 

The wounds of war are healing rapid- 
ly, and it is my belief that the action 
taken earlier today marks an important 
step in the preservation of peace and 
freedom in our world. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I commend 
the able and distinguished majority 
leader for bringing to our attention to- 
day this new milestone in the develop- 
ment of international affairs and in an 
effort to resist communistic aggression 
and communistic endeavor to spread 
itself across the earth. 

The Senator from Texas is also to be 
commended for paying such a high and 
eloquent tribute to the German people. 
In the State of Minnesota there are 
many families of citizens of German ex- 
traction who were immigrants from 
Germany and who blazed the trail to the 
North Star State of Minnesota. It has 
been a pleasure to listen to the eloquent 
remarks of the Senator from Texas re- 
garding the German people in his State, 
because I know of their substantial char- 
acter from my experience in the State of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 


I thank the 


I yield. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. When 
the German people are mentioned a 
Pennsylvanian can hardly refrain from 
raising his voice. Many Senators have 
visited the magnificent Pennsylvania 
German farming areas. The German 
people there are among the most law- 
abiding and God-fearing people it has 
ever been my privilege to know. If 
everyone in the United States and every- 
one in the world had some of the ideals 
possessed by the German people of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania we cer- 
tainly would have a wonderful world in 
which to live. They will not even ac- 
cept money from any subdivision of 
government. They take care of their 
own people. They do so because they 
feel that it is an obligation; that God 
has given them certain privileges and 
certain things which they must share. 

I greatly appreciate the fact that the 
Senator from Texas has brought the sub- 
ject before the American people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate very much the re- 
marks which have just been made by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I just came into the Chamber and 
heard the discussion, which interests me 
immensely. My distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania will perhaps appre- 
ciate a personal reference. He is prob- 
ably familiar with the forks of the Dela- 
ware and Lehigh Rivers, and is familiar 
with Allentown and Easton. He knows 
the German Lutheran settlements there. 
I am glad to say to my distinguished 
friend from Pennsylvania, as well as to 
the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
that my own mother came from that sec- 
tion. She was one of the original so- 
called Pennsylvania Dutch. Iam proud 
of that ancestry, and I am proud to join 
in the tribute to the German Republic, 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate is about to consider the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 
and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brste in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5085) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent formal reading of 
the bill be dispensed with, that it be read 
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for amendment, and that the committee 
amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The clerk will state the 
first committee amendment. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations was, under the head- 
ing “Title I—Department of the Inte- 
rior—Office of Minerals Mobilization,” 
on page 3, line 8, after the word 
“fuels”, to strike out “$250,000” and in- 
sert “$225,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Land Management— 
Management of Lands and Resources,” 
on page 3, line 19, after the word “lands”, 
to strike out “$13,400,000” and insert 
“$13,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Indian Affairs— 
Education and Welfare Services,” on 
page 6, line 13, to strike out “$41,675,000” 
and insert “$41,864,995.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Resources Management,” on 
page 6, line 22, after the word law“, 
to strike out “$12,332,000” and insert 
“$12,432,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Construction,” on page 7, line 9, 
after the word “expended”, to strike out 
“$2,847,356” and insert “$7,979,003, of 
which not to exceed $11,647 shall be 
available for reimbursing the city of New 
Town, N. Dak., for the cost of improve- 
ments to streets and appurtenant facili- 
ties adjoining property under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and not to exceed $40,000 shall be avail- 
able for assistance to the public-school 
district for constructing additional class- 
room facilities at Seligman, Ariz.,” and 
on page 8, line 2, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “eight” and insert “fifteen.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Administrative Provisions,” 
on page 9, at the beginning of line 15, 
to insert “advance payments for serv- 
ice (including services which may ex- 
tend beyond the current fiscal year) 
under contracts executed pursuant to 
the act of June 4, 1936 (25 U. S. C. 
452), and legislation terminating Fed- 
eral supervision over certain Indian 
tribes;”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead Tribal Funds“, on page 10, 
line 3, after the word “appropriated”, to 
strike out 83,200,000“ and insert ‘$3,- 
100,000“; in line 14, after the word 
“contracts”, to strike out the comma and 
“including $200,000 from funds to the 
credit of the Indians of California as 
defined and enrolled under the Act of 
May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended, 
the successors in interest to claims 
against the United States as therein 
provided, for payment of compensation 
and expenses heretofore or hereafter 
incurred by attorneys prosecuting the 
claims of the Indians of California be- 
fore the Indian Claims Commission 
under contracts approved by the Secre- 
tary,” and on page 11, line 13, after the 
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word “Secretary”, to insert a colon and 
the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That not to exceed $100,- 
000 from the funds credited to the Indians 
oZ California under the act of May 18, 1928 
(45 Stat. 602), for expenses of moving and 
relocating houses available to said Indians 
under the act of August 2, 1954 (68 Stat. 
590, 613), but not more than $300 may be 
expended for any one house. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Geological Survey—Surveys, 
Investigations, and Research,” on page 
12, line 15, after “Washington, D. C.”, 
to strike out 826,285,000“ and insert 
“$26,985,000,” and in line 16, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “$4,000,000” 
and insert 54, 700.000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Mines—Conserva- 
tion and Development of Mineral Re- 
sources,” on page 14, line 11, after the 
word “deposits”, to strike out “$12,893,- 
000” and insert “$13,393,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, 
after line 15, to insert: 

CONSTRUCTION 

For the construction of the necessary 
laboratory and pilot plant facilities for con- 
ducting research on the distillation of coal 
and the products obtained therefrom and 
the direct reduction of low-grade iron ores 
to their minerals, $2,000,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended: Provided, That the 
products derived from such facilities may 
be sold by the Bureau of Mines and the re- 
ceipts therefrom deposited in the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “National Park Service—Man- 
agement and Protection,” on page 16, 
line 18, after the word “Basin”, to strike 
out “$9,800,000” and insert 89,825,000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Construction,” on page 17, 
line 9, after the word “expended”, to 
strike out “$3,725,000” and insert “$5,- 
776,400; of which not to exceed $100,000 
shall be available for additional pay- 
ments for the execution of the new fig- 
ure for the Yorktown Monument, upon 
the completion of the figure to satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary, and the Secre- 
tary may release the contractor from 
all obligations with respect to the re- 
moval of the present damaged figure, 
the repair of the shaft, and the mount- 
ing of the new figure on the shaft.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Fish and Wildlife Service— 
Management of Resources,” on page 19, 
line 6, after the word “Service,” to strike 
out “$6,650,000” and insert “$6,753,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Investigations of Resources,” 
on page 19, line 20, after the word “law,” 
to strike out 83,977,000“ and insert 
“$4,187,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, 
after line 21, to insert: 

CONSTRUCTION 


Por construction an acquisition of build- 
ings and other facilities required in the con- 
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servation, management, protection, and util- 
ization of fish and wildlife resources and the 
acquisition of lands and interests therein, 
$1 million to remain available until expend- 
ed: Provided, That the funds appropriated 
herein for the continuation of the construc- 
tion of the Devils Kitchen Dam on the Crab 
Orchard Wildlife Refuge, III., shall be trans- 
ferred to the Corps of Engineers, Department 
of the Army. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Territories—Admin- 
istration of Territories,” on page 22, line 
12, after the name “Samoa,” to strike out 
“$2,600,000” and insert “$2,619,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands,” on page 23, line 6, after the 
word “functions,” to strike out “‘$4,000,- 
000” and insert “$4,500,000,” and in line 
9, after the numerals “1954,” to insert “of 
which $500,000 shall be available for the 
establishment of a revolving fund for 
loans to locally owned private trading 
companies.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead Alaska Public Works,” on page 
24, after line 6, to strike out: 

Funds previously appropriated under this 
head shall remain available until June 30, 
1959, for carrying out the provisions of the 
act of August 24, 1949, as amended (48 
U. S. C. 486-488): Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed $525,000 of such funds shall be avail- 
able for administrative expenses in fiscal 
year 1956. 


And in lieu thereof, to insert: 

For an additional amount for expenses 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
the act of August 24, 1949, as amended (48 
U. S. C. 486-486), to remain available until 
June 30, 1959, $5,000,000, of which not to 
exceed $525,000 shall be available for admin- 
istrative expenses: Provided, That funds pre- 
viously appropriated under this head shall 
remain available until June 30, 1959. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Construction of Roads, 
Alaska,” on page 25, line 1, after the 
word “only”, to strike out “$4,800,000” 
and insert “$7,800,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Administration, Department of 
the Interior—Salaries and expenses,” on 
page 26, line 19, after the word “service”, 
to strike out “$2,065,000” and insert 
“$2,081,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “General Provisions, Depart- 
ment of the Interior,” on page 27, line 1, 
after the word “this”, to strike out “Act” 
and insert “title.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
line 12, after the word “this”, to strike 
out “Act” and insert title“, and at the 
beginning of line 17, to strike out “Act” 
and insert “title.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
line 20, after the word “this”, to strike 
out “Act” and insert “title.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, 
line 5, after the word made“, to insert 
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“to the Department of the Interior”, and 
in line 6, after the word this“, to strike 
out “Act” and insert “title or in the Pub- 
lic Works Appropriation Act, 1956.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, 
line 20, after the word “appropriated”, 
to insert to the Department of the In- 
terior”, and in the same line, after the 
word title“, to insert “or in the Public 
Works Appropriation Act, 1956.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 29, 
after line 22, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 107. Limitations in this or any other 
act for the Department of the Interior on 
purchases of passenger motor vehicles shall 


not apply to vehicles known as coupe pickup 
trucks. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Title II- Related Agencies 
Department of Agriculture,“ on page 30, 
after line 18, to insert: 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

Research: For the construction of roads 
at the National Arboretum in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of March 4, 
1927 (Stat. 1422, 20 U. S. C. 191-194), $150,- 
000: Provided, That the construction of said 
roads may be performed by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, Department of Commerce, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Forest Service—Salaries and 
Expenses,” on page 34, line 13, after 
“(7 U. S. C. 1010-1012)”, to strike out 
“$32,411,500” and insert “$37,111,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
35, line 7, after the word “methods,” 
to strike out “$2,570,000” and insert “$3,- 
000,000”; in line 14, after “(16 U. S. C., 
Supp. V. 594-1-594-5)”, to strike out 
“$2,367,500” and insert 83,537,500“; at 
the beginning of line 15, to strike out 
“$1,967,500” and insert “$3,137,500”, and 
in line 18, after the word “conditions”, 
to strike out “$4,937,500” and insert 
“$6,537,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, 
at the beginning of line 7, to strike out 
“$7,254,000” and insert “$7,754,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
36, after line 20, to insert: 

ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR NATIONAL FORESTS 
Weeks Act 

For the acquisition of forest lands under 
the provisions of the act approved March 1, 
1911, as amended (16 U. S. G. 513-519, 521), 
$190,000, to be available only for payment 
of the purchase price of any lands acquired, 
Including the cost of surveys in connection 
with such acquisition: Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be used for 
acquisition of any land which is not within 
the boundaries of a national forest: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used for the acquisition of 
any land without the approval of the local 
government concerned. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 37, 
after line 7, to insert: 
Special Acts 


For the acquisition of land to facilitate 
the control of soil erosion and flood damage 
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ting within the exterior boundaries 
of the following national forest, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the following 
act authorizing annual appropriations of 
forest receipts for such purposes, and in not 
to exceed the following amount from such 
receipts: Cache National Forest, Utah, act of 
May 11, 1938 (Public Law 505), as amended, 
$10,000: Provided, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be used for acquisition of 
any land which is not within the boundaries 
of a national forest: Provided further, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be used 
for the acquisition of any land without 
the approval of the local government con- 
cerned. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “State and Private Forestry Co- 
operation,” on page 38, line 11, after the 
word industries“, to strike out “$10,- 
683,690” and insert “$12,983,690.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “State and Private Forestry Co- 
operation,” on page 38, after line 13, to 
strike out “(Definite appropriation, spe- 
cial account)”, and in line 18, after 
“(16 U. S. C. 580h),” to strike out 
“$400,000” and insert “$700,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Smithsonian Institution,” on 
page 42, line 23, after the figures “$4,- 
000,000”, to strike out “Provided, That 
the Secretary may, in accordance with 
such polices as the Board of Regents 
may from time to time prescribe, employ 
such technical and professional person- 
nel (not to exceed five) as he may deem 
necessary for the discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution under the act creating it, and, 
subject to the approval of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, fix their rates of com- 
pensation at not more than that pro- 
vided for grade GS 18”, and in lieu there- 
of to insert “Provided, That the Smith- 
sonian Institution is authorized without 
regard to section 505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949, to place 4 positions in GS-17, 
and 1 additional position in GS—16 of the 
General Schedule established by said 
act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Title IV- General Provisions,” 
on page 45, line 6, after Sec. 401.”, to 
strike out “Appropriations” and insert 
“Unless otherwise authorized by law ap- 
propriations.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 
The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] is unavoid- 
ably absent from the Senate Chamber 
at this time. I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement which he had prepared 
in reference to the Department of the 
Interior appropriation bill, which is now 
under consideration, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MANSFIELD 
INTERIOR. APPROPRIATIONS, H. R. 5085 

I should like to discuss several items in 

the 1956 appropriation bill for the Depart- 
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ment of Interior and related agencies. The 
appropriation items that I am particularly 
interested in are embodied in this bill, H. R. 
5085, as reported by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


The first topic I wish to discuss comes 
under the Bureau of Indian Affairs subdivi- 
sion of the appropriation bill. Recently 
when the second supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, 1955, was reported out of this com- 
mittee and subsequently passed by the Sen- 
ate, additional funds were made available 
to my State, Montana, for the education of 
Indian children under the Johnson-O’Malley 
Act. 

The necessity for this deficiency appro- 
priation was the result of a misunderstand- 
ing or disagreement between officials of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and officials of the 
State Department of Public Instruction in 
Montana. The local school districts pre- 
pared their 1955 budgets anticipating an 
increased Federal contribution. After the 
budgets were set up these school districts 
eligible for Johnson-O’Malley funds learned 
that they would not receive funds in the 
amount they were instructed to plan for. 
Thus a supplemental was needed to take 
care of this deficiency in the local school 
district budgets. 

It is my understanding that the Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Interior Com- 
mittee intends to study the Johnson- 
O'Malley program. I feel that the Senate 
should take the necessary steps to see that 
these misunderstandings and disagreements 
do not reoccur and thus avoid the necessity 
of any further deficiency appropriations in 
this respect. 


Geological survey 

Next I should like to turn to funds for 
cooperative water- resources investigation 
under Geological Survey in the Department 
of Interior. As Senators know, the Geolog- 
ical Survey has carried out cooperative in- 
vestigations with States and subordinate 
Government agencies whenever the point in- 
terests warrant such joint participation. 
When these funds are available, it has been 
the practice to participate on a 50-50 basis. 

The Montana Bureau of Mines and Ge- 
ology has been working for over a year on 
plans for modern engineering studies of 
ground water resources of various critical 
areas in the State of Montana. As in 43 
other States, the State hopes to make this a 
cooperative project with the United States 
Geological Survey. The Montana Legisla- 
ture has agreed fully with the need for such 
studies and has authorized $14,000 per year. 

There was some doubt as to whether the 
Federal water funds would be suf- 
ficient to meet the 50-50 cooperative agree- 
ment. Because this program is new in 
Montana and so greatly needed, it would be 
most unfortunate to be forced to postpone 
it. 

I appreciate the fact that because of the 
continually increasing need for water facts, 
the Survey’s cooperative program of water- 
resources investigations has grown rapidly 
and that cooperative offerings of cooperation 
have proved to be greater than the estimates 
of them at the time of the preparation of 
the budget. I understand that various States 
and municipalities have made available 
$4,714,000 to be matched with similar funds 
from the United States Geological Survey. 
The House Appropriations Committee, how- 
ever, appropriated only $4 million. 

I am delighted to see that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee has provided a 
$700,000 increase which will allow new States 
such as Montana to participate in this pro- 
gram. 

In Montana there are signs that with the 


State’s expected growth in the next few 
years, our ground-water problem may be- 
come serious, and it is important that basic 
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data be gathered before the situation be- 
comes crucial. 

This is true not only in my State, but 
throughout the Nation. The need for more 
water-resources investigations is real and 

Topographic mapping 

The appropriation bill contains a Geo- 
logical Survey request for topographic map- 
ping in the amount of $11,320,000. In addi- 
tion, I am told that the Geological Survey 
expects to receive through State coopera- 
tion and from other Federal agencies ap- 
proximately $2,500,000. The allocation cur- 
rently proposed for topographic mapping in 
Montana is $350,000 for fiscal year 1956. 

Of the 147,000 square miles comprising the 
State of Montana, 119,000 square miles have 
no standard quadrangle topographic map 
coverage. Fourteen thousand square miles 
are covered by good maps suitable for mod- 
ern usage and an additfonal 14,000 square 
miles are in various states of progress. 

The cost of completing the mapping of 
the entire State, including the $975,000 for 
work now underway, is estimated at ap- 
proximately $14,500,000. Under the present 
program it will be a number of years before 
the topographic mapping of Montana is com- 
pleted. 

At this point I wish to make a note of a 
Joint Memorial 6 coming from the house 
of representatives in the Montana 
ture “urging that the Congress of the United 
States make sufficient funds available to 
develop topographic maps for the entire 
State of Montana as soon as possible.” 

Topographic maps are important to many 
industries, including mining, lumbering, and 
the development of ore-bearing lands. They 
are invaluable in developing land and water 
resources. They are essential in locating 
rights-of-way for telephone, telegraph, and 
rural electrification lines, highways, railways, 
and pipelines, and in planning the opera- 
tion and management of both State and 
National agricultural, grazing and forest 
lands, 

In view of the importance of topographic 
mapping I wish to recommend that these 
funds be increased to meet the urgency of 
speeding up this program. 

National Park Service 


There are several items in the Interior 
Department appropriation request for the 
National Park Service to which I wish to 
make note. I am interested particularly in 
highway construction and repair funds in 
and around Glacier National Park in 
Montana. 

I understand that the 1956 fiscal year esti- 
mates for highway construction in Glacier 
Park total $110,700. These funds will be 
used for campground roads and spurs at 
Kintla Lake, roads and parking areas at 
Swift Current Cabin and at Lake McDonald 
Hotel areas. 

Construction and repair of highways and 
roads within Glacier Park are extremely im- 

t. Glacier Park is one of the most 
scenic and beautiful parks in the Nation and 
is becoming more popular each year. In 
order to accommodate the vast influx of 
tourists during the summer months, it is 
necessary to have an adequate highway 
system. 

In addition to the maintenance of roads 
and highways within the park, I wish to 
make reference to the Blackfeet Highway, 
the eastern approach to Glacier Park. It is 
my understanding, from information re- 
ceived from Montana, that this road is in 
very poor condition and maintenance has 
been neglected. I urgently request that the 
1956 fiscal-year estimate of $47,600 for annual 
recurring maintenance of the Blackfeet 
Highway be approved by the Senate. I also 
understand that this amount will not take 
eare of the heavy backlog of deferred work 
which is necessary to maintain the road. 
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The reason I am so concerned over this 
particular highway is that the Blackfeet 
Highway is the only approach to Glacier 
Park from the east. In addition this high- 
way is an integral part of the park system 
and is generally considered to be a seasonal 
highway. 

Fish and Wildlife Service 


There is an item under “Management of 
Resources” in the Fish and Wildlife Service 
section of the Interior appropriation bill 
which originally disturbed me very much. 
I am very pleased to learn that the House 
reduction of $78,000 in an Interior Depart- 
ment survey program in the Northwest has 
been restored. 

The Coordination Act requires that the 
Service’s Office of River Basin Studies ap- 
praise the effects of proposed water-develop- 
ment projects on fish, wildlife, and recrea- 
tional resources. These surveys are for the 
benefit of Congress, which certainly should 
have all information on the merits and de- 
merits of any water-development project. 

Several large projects are under study in 
the Northwest, particularly in the middle 
Snake River basin. It is my belief that 
studies of these projects should begin as soon 
as possible. I therefore concur with the 
Senate committee action in restoring the 
full amount requested, $6,728,500. 

I had hoped that this appropriation bill 
would include a request for Fish and Wild- 
life funds for improvement and expansion 
of the Federal fish cultural station at Cres- 
ton, Mont., but I am informed that it does 
not. 

It is unfortunate that the necessary funds 
for this project are not being requested. 
The Creston station was built to stock water 
in Glacier Park. Now it is being called on 
to stock trout in a great portion of the waters 
in the northwestern part of Montana, It is 
at peak production now. But increased fish- 
ing pressure and the greatly expanded tourist 
trade make it necessary that increased stock- 
ing of trout be used to supplement natural 
propagation. With the necessary improve- 
ments, the Creston station can double its 
production of these two species of trout for 
local distribution at much less cost per 
pound than is now the case, according to re- 
cent reports. 

Since funds are not being provided for 
this project this year, I sincerely hope that 
it receives early consideration in the prepa- 
ration of the 1957 budget proposals. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Now I should like to discuss several De- 
partment of Agriculture items in H. R. 5085. 
I submitted letters in support of funds in 
the second supplemental appropriation for 
a stepped-up program for spruce budworm 
control in our national forests. Briefly, I 
wish to voice my support of these funds 
which are so vital to combating the spruce 
budworm infestation in our Federal, State, 
and private forested lands. 

In regard to funds for construction of 
needed range works and maintenance of ex- 
isting improvement under jurisdiction of the 
Forest Service, I desire to say that I am in 
complete accord with the action taken by 
the Appropriations Committee. In the fiscal 
year 1956 the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated by the formula contained in sec- 
tion 12 of the Granger-Thye Act was esti- 
mated at $730,000, the budget estimate was 
$280,000, and the House increased this 
amount to $400,000, the same amount appro- 
priated by Congress for fiscal year 1955. The 
Senate committee acted wisely in recognizing 
the necessity of these funds and recom- 
mending a $700,000 appropriation. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Senate send this request 
to conference. 

WATERSHED STUDIES 

‘The Forest Service budget for fiscal year 
1956 includes a $200,000 increase for research 
as reported. This increase is intended for 
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watershed-management studies at some 15 
locations over the country. Now studies will 
be started at locations where the need for 
information is most urgent; at other loca- 
tions studies now underway will be strength- 
ened to provide more nearly adequate re- 
search programs. 

The northern Rocky Mountains in Mon- 
tana make up the headwaters of important 
streams tributary to the Missouri River. 
Water from these high mountain sources 
furnishes domestic supplies for numerous 
communities and provides the needs for 
thousands of acres of irrigated farmlands to 
the east of the mountain range. These uses 
require well-regulated yields of silt-free wa- 
ter. This area is also a major timber-produc- 
ing region and furnishes forage for domestic 
livestock, and for deer, elk, and other big 
game animals. 

No watershed studies are underway in the 
northern Rocky Mountain area. And yet 
there is an urgent need for information as 
to how these forested areas can be logged 
without accelerating runoff and erosion 
rates with resulting damage to the water 
resources. Studies are needed to furnish 
the guidelines for timber removal consistent 
with watershed protection. Additional 
studies are needed to point the way toward 
the proper integration of watershed manage- 
ment and range management practices so 
as to insure stable yields of good quality 
water and at the same time provide contin- 
ued production of forage. 

The budget increase will provide for the 
establishment of watershed studies in this 
area, 


COOPERATIVE FIRE-CONTROL PROGRAM 


The 1956 budget proposed $9,600,000 for 
the cooperative programs of the Forest Serv- 
ice with State and private interests. This 
was a reduction of $1,083,690 below the 1955 
appropriation for the same purpose. It was 
proposed to apply this reduction to the State 
cooperative program for fire control. I am 
in full agreement with the restoration of 
these funds, and the recommendation for an 
appropriation for fiscal year 1956 amounting 
to $12,983,690. The increase of $2 million 
is provided for cooperation in forest-fire 
control. The remaining $300,000 increase 
is for cooperation in forest-tree planting 
and cooperation in forest management and 
processing. 

In support of this action, I wish to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks, two attached letters received 
from Gareth C. Moon, State forester in 
Montana, dated February 9 and March 18, 
1955. 

FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Before concluding my statement I should 
like to discuss this latter item under the 
general heading of State and Private For- 
estry Cooperation in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment section of this bill. The original ap- 
propriation request for cooperation in for- 
est management and processing was only 
$632,429. This later item is the one under 
which the United States Forest Service co- 
operates with 38 States in giving advice and 
assistance in forest management to owners 
of small woodland properties. I am pleased 
to see that the Senate report on H. R. 5085 
recommends that these additional funds 
assure the participation of the States of 
Montana, Pennsylvania, and Utah. 

The small owners do not have the tech- 
nical skill necessary to manage their for- 
ests for continuous crops of trees. Most of 
them do not have enough timber individ- 
ually to make it practical to hire a forester 
even on a part-time basis. More than half 
of the privately owned woodlands are in the 
hands of small owners. Many of these for- 
ested areas have been improperly cut over 
the years and only through the advice of 
a farm forester can they be made produc- 
tive and kept that way. 
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There has been no increase of Federal 
funds for this cooperative farm forestry work 
since the Cooperative Forest Management 
Act was passed in 1950. Prior to this legis- 
lation the work was carried on in a limited 
way under the Norris-Doxey Cooperative 
Farm Forestry Act of 1937. Montana dis- 
continued cooperation in this program in 
1949 because the State was unable to meet 
the matching funds provided by the Federal 
Government. Montana, as well as other 
States, is planning to rejoin this coopera- 
tive program if Federal matching funds are 
made available. Unfortunately, the present 
Federal appropriation does not provide 
enough funds for all the farm foresters 
needed in the 38 cooperating States. In al- 
most half of the counties with small wood- 
lands in cooperating States there are no 
farm forester services. 

The increase provided in the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill is urgently needed in this 
item to permit this worthwhile cooperation 
with the States to be extended. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I am in 
full accord with the justified increases made 
by the Interior Appropriations Committee. 
I sincerely hope that when H. R. 5085 is sent 
to conference that the Senate conferees will 
be able to maintain the bill substantially as 
it now reads. 


— 


STATE or MONTANA, 


February 9, 1955. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Montana State Senator, 
The Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: The President's 
budget, released on January 17, 1955, shows 
a cut in Clarke-McNary, section 2 funds in 
the amount of $1,083,690, 

Montana’s forest fire control organization 
on State and privately owned lands is far 
from adequate. This is a result partially 
of failure upon the part of the State legis- 
lature to appropriate adequate funds. In 
the fiscal year 1954, $30,782.68 was provided 
for this purpose. In making a complete 
study of the actual basic requirements to 
protect State-owned lands, it is felt that 
$50,795 is needed. I have submitted the re- 
quest to the State legislature, now conven- 
ing, for this amount. The State comptroller 
has recommended that this be cut back to 
$33,680. You are no doubt aware of the 
situation in Montana today in regards to 
the amount of money available for the var- 
ious State departments as compared to the 
departmental requests. There is doubt in 
my mind that we will approach the $50,000 
figure. It is absolutely necessary, then, that 
we receive the Federal Clarke-McNary moneys 
in order to survive. 

On private lands a maximum assessment 
of 5 cents per acre has been made against 
the private landowners for the purpose of 
protecting the lands from fire. Actual costs 
approach 8 cents in most areas and conse- 
quently we must make up the 3 cents differ- 
ence with Clarke-McNary moneys. If a cut 
in Clarke-McNary funds is made, the assess- 
ment on private landowners must be raised. 
A bill has been introduced to raise the 
maximum rate to 8 cents. 

On the surface, it appears that the State 
Forestry Department received $76,531 for 
1955. Actually, our share of this will be in 
the neighborhood of $14,500, the rest going 
to the various protection agencies (BFPA, 
NMFA and USFS) within the State after the 
deduction is made in Washington for ad- 
ministration and the cooperative forest fire 
prevention program. 

The Clarke-NcNary, section 2 program, 
calls for 50 percent reimbursement on basic 
fire costs. The Congress has never appro- 
priated enough money, and the actual reim- 
bursement is much closer to 27 percent in 
our case. If 50 percent reimbursement is 
supposed to reflect basic fire protection 
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needs, it seems incongruous to reduce it 
when at present it is only 27 percent. 

The Association of State Foresters has 
gone on record as favoring a $2 million in- 
crease. The increased costs in fire protec- 
tion alone justify increases rather than de- 
creases in the moneys used for that purpose. 

I have been told that the proposed de- 
crease would not affect Montana. From my 
contacts with the other State foresters, I 
know that their position is not much differ- 
ent from ours and that they will all suffer 
unnecessarily through such decreases. It 
seems unrealistic in that some States would 
be cut as a result of the reduction, while 
others would not. 

Many Montanans feel, as do I, that once 
each State is able to carry a larger share of 
the full burden, reliance on Federal assist- 
ance should be gradually reduced, but none 
of us feel that the time for such reduction 
is here. 

I hope that you will see fit to lend your 
assistance to restoring the proposed afore- 
mentioned cuts in the Federal budget. 

Yours truly, 
GARETH C. MOON, 
State Forester. 
STATE OF MONTANA, 
March 18, 1955. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Montana State Senator, 
The Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MansrieLD: Reference is 
made to the Clarke-McNary law, section 2, 
covering cooperative forest-fire protection. 

The Clarke-McNary law as passed in 1924 
was intended to do two things: (1) To stim- 
ulate the States’ interest in building ade- 
quate forest-fire protection to cover all non- 
protected lands; and (2) to pay the States 
for the Federal responsibilities handled by 
State organizations. Most States at that 
time had very little in the way of protection 
programs. The resulting Clarke-McNary pro- 
gram stimulated many of the current ad- 
vances that State forestry departments 
throughout the Nation have made in their 
forest-fire protection organizations. 

The losses brought about by forest fires in 
both the Columbia and upper Missouri River 
Basins affects the entire Nation. Payment 
of the costs of fires started by the tourists 
from other States passing through Montana 
provided an unfair load on the State of Mon- 
tana. In a similar way fires that started in 
neighboring States and spread to Montana 
brought about Montana expenditures. For 
these and many other reasons it was felt 
that the people of the Nation as a whole had 
a responsibility to meet. This responsibility 
has been met in the allocation of funds 
under the Clarke-McNary section 2 program. 

The Clarke-McNary law is not comparable 
to the so-called grant-in-aid type of pro- 
gram, but is one whereby the Federal Goy- 
ernment shares its responsibility with the 
State. It was created long before the advent 
of present-day grants-in-aid. The Congress 
of the United States, in passing the law, 
stipulated that up to 50 percent of the costs 
would be borne by the Federal Government. 
However, they have never appropriated 
enough money to actually affect that per- 
centage of participation. Actual participa- 
tion in Montana has been close to 27 percent 
of the reported costs. 

It is my belief that the new area and cost 
study will show a considerable increase in 
actual costs. If we considered one-half of 
the Clarke-McNary appropriations were to 
serve as an impetus and the other half were 
to reimburse the States for the Federal re- 
sponsibilities, then the amounts that are 
being expended at the present would approx- 
imate the proper amounts. The administra- 
tion in stating that a responsibility for as 
many programs as possible should be shifted 
from the Federal Government to the States 
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is entirely proper. Many people agree with 
that principle, but I doubt very seriously if 
they would agree that the States should as- 
sume the Federal Government’s responsibil- 
ities. The proposed reduction in Clarke- 
MeNary funds would serve to do that. 

It is my feeling that a group making a 
study of how Clarke-McNary moneys have 
been spent by the various States and by the 
Federal Government will find that these 
moneys always have been wisely used and 
that the Federal Government has received 
benefits far in excess of the cost. 

In summarizing I would like to point out 
that I feel that reductions in Clarke-McNary 
moneys at the present time would only serve 
to add responsibility to the taxpayers of 
Montana that is not rightfully their re- 
sponsibility. 

Yours truly, 
GARETH C. Moon, 
State Forester. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not offer any further amendment, but 
I think a word or two should be said 
especially with reference to the inclusion 
of an item by the subcommittee with 
reference to the Forest Service. I call 
attention to a $1 million increase which 
was adopted by the Senate committee, 
in the item Timber Resource Manage- 
ment. 

This item pertains particularly to the 
marketing of timber, including the sys- 
tematic marketing of young timber. 
The committee found that the Forest 
Service had not heretofore been allowed 
sufficient funds to market its timber ac- 
cording to the practices the Forest Serv- 
ice teaches to others. The Forest Serv- 
ice was so limited in the funds it re- 
ceived, and then in the use of those 
funds, that it could not actually carry 
out practices which had already been 
proved to be beneficial. 

This committee amendment repre- 
sents a big step forward in furthering 
this very constructive and proven pro- 
gram. I know the chairman of the sub- 
committee who handled the bill is very 
much interested in the subject, and took 
quite a constructive viewpoint of it, as 
did other Senators. I do not know 
whether he has anything to say on the 
subject. If he has, I should like to de- 
fer to him. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is well to remember 
that the Forest Service is one of the 
agencies of Government that pays its 
own way. It should also be noted that 
timber in the national forests is ripen- 
ing faster than it is being cut and used. 
Particularly at this time, when the de- 
mand for lumber from the building in- 
dustry is very great, it seemed to the 
committee highly important that the 
Forest Service should be supplied with 
adequate funds so that the timber could 
be marketed and put to use. 

On the other hand, there is involved 
not only the question of harvesting the 
ripe timber, but also the question of re- 
planting and protecting the forests from 
fires and other hazards, so that this par- 
ticular national resource may continue 
to be of benefit and be utilized. 

Referring particularly to the subject 
matter in which the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is interested, namely, the develop- 
ment of work of this character in the 
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South, we are all convinced that it. is 
for the benefit in all respects of the Na- 
tion as a whole, as well as for the bene- 
fit of the South. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scotr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. As a member of the sub- 
committee, and also, naturally, a mem- 
ber of the full committee, I should like 
to say that the particular item under 
discussion as a committee amendment 
is a most important one. In the first 
place, if the timber is not harvested 
when it is ready to be harvested, it is 
likely to be a loss. Secondly, an overly 
ripened tree becomes a hazard in the 
forest, because oftentimes it is nothing 
more than a host plant for a great many 
diseases and also for parasites, which 
are spread through the forests. So that 
the harvest should be conducted at a 
time when trees are ripe for harvesting. 

Another point is that without proper 
reforestation, or planting of trees, future 
generations will not be assured that they 
will have a harvest of trees to utilize, as 
has been our privilege in our own gen- 
eration. 

Another factor, which is of much im- 
portance, is that without adequate roads 
and entrances to the forest areas, proper 
protection cannot be afforded against 
forest fires. Without adequate and 
proper protection against forest fires, we 
could not expect a private investor to 
invest in a tract of growing timber. He 
would fear that there might be a forest 
fire which would destroy his investment 
just before or at about the time the 
trees were ready for harvest. 

Therefore, without all these little steps 
in the way of Federal action—proper 
appropriations, proper management, and 
proper control—the whole forestry in- 
dustry would be subject to a lack of 
private and public interest. Lack of pri- 
vate interest would mean that investors 
would not invest, and there would there- 
fore be danger that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to assume a greater 
responsibility. 

So all the funds which would be made 
available by the adoption of the com- 
mittee amendment under discussion 
could do much to encourage private in- 
vestors to utilize the properties and grow 
trees. It would bring about reforesta- 
tion. It would help bring about the con- 
struction of roads for adequate fire pro- 
tection. It would certainly permit the 
harvesting of trees when they were ripe 
and ready and should be harvested. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Minnesota, 
He has a very profound knowledge of the 
subject matter, as well as a deep interest 
in it. I had the pleasure of visiting last 
fall in the Chippewa National Forest, 
where I saw the excellent work which 
had been done, the fine cooperation 
which had been given, and the actual 
fruits of the long efforts in the way of 
national forest research. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator from Ari- 
zone will yield further, I should like to 
say that I was most pleased that the 
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Senator from Mississippi took the time, 
notwithstanding his very busy schedule, 
to visit the national forest area in north- 
ern Minnesota. Because of his visit 
there, he gained an insight into what 
the forest problems are in the North. 
It was my pleasure to visit the South 
and learn what some of the forest prob- 
lems are there, and to visit the Timber 
Belt in the Rocky Mountain area, and 
some of the great forests which exist in 
that mountainous section of the United 
States. 

We in Minnesota today realize a 
greater return annually from our forest 
areas than we did at the time the great 
white pine forests, which are native to 
that northern region, were harvested. 
Today we grow pulpwood which supplies 
the demands of mills at International 
Falls, Cloquet, and Grand Rapids. We 
also grow other trees which are har- 
vested and used as telephone poles, fence 
posts, and the like. 

The annual income of that northern 
region, and of the State, is far greater 
than it was when we harvested the native 
timbers which grew in the great forest 
areas of that northern sector of the 
United States. 

With proper management, we have en- 
couraged many private investors to grow 
trees, to hold the property, and to pay 
taxes on it. 

During the time I was governor of 
Minnesota, there was inaugurated a sort 
of community spirit. We had slogans 
such as, Keep Minnesota Green. We 
promoted fire protection by the posting 
of signs which constantly reminded in- 
dividuals not to drop lighted cigarettes, 
and to be mindful of extinguishing any 
campfires which might be lighted in that 
northern region. 

Such precautions are necessary in or- 
der to protect a valuable resource for 
future years. 

For these reasons I wish to commend 
the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
HayveEn], who is also chairman of the 
full committee, for his work in connec- 
tion with the entire appropriation bill 
which is now before the Senate, but more 
especially for the particular committee 
amendment which covers this item. Be- 
cause of what it provides we will not 
only safeguard what we have, but en- 
courage more tree planting, and we will 
definitely assure some road construction 
which will assure better fire protection. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks. 

There is another item to which I 
should like to refer, namely, the one 
which provides an additional $1 million 
for sanitation and care of public camp- 
grounds in national forests. 

Last year the number of visitors to 
the national forests totaled 40 million, 
which was more than a 100-percent in- 
crease over the number as recently as 
1946. The crowds which visited the na- 
tional forests have far outgrown the 
facilities necessary for ordinary sanita- 
tion requirements. 

I saw evidences, again in Minnesota, 
of fine lake resorts, where so-called lit- 
tle people, with small financial means, 
could enjoy fine recreation facilities at 
low cost. 
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There is also an increase of $875,000 in 
the item for resource development. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have listened as the 
Senator from Mississippi has extolled 
the grandeur and the beauty of Minne- 
sota, where I have so frequently fished 
and vacationed. I desire to renew my in- 
vitation to him to visit the Blacks Hills 
of South Dakota, because I am sure that, 
having done so, he would regale the 
Members of the Senate and the people 
of the country with adjectives of the 
most superfluous degree, for I am con- 
fident that there he would find trout fish- 
ing and a vacation area of great interest 
to himself, as well as to everyone else. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to say that 
I appreciate the kind words the Senator 
from Mississippi has spoken about our 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee, in connection with our han- 
dling of the bill. The bill deals with the 
Nation’s assets; and recognizing that 
fact, the subcommittee has done, in my 
opinion, what is right and what it could 
to protect and to expand and develop 
those assets. 

I should like to have the Members of 
the Senate know that every decision 
made in the subcommittee was made by 
unanimous vote. At the same time, I 
should like to pay a little verbal salute 
to Bill Woodruff, our able clerk, who has 
been clerk of the subcommittee under 
both Republicans and Democrats alike, 
I believe, for as long as I can remember. 
He hails from the State of Tennessee, 
but serves as a real American in the 
interests of the interior resources of the 
Nation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I join 
the Senator from South Dakota in his 
tribute to the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota; and my interest in the Black Hills 
is another evidence of the affinity be- 
tween our respective States and between 
ourselves. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I also join the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota in his tribute to 
Bill Woodruff. 

Mr. President, let me mention the 
$875,000 increase in the appropriation 
for the resource development program, 
because it is a fund which has been far 
short of the needs in the national forests 
in the areas I have visited. 

Under the Vandenberg-Knutson funds, 
the work is limited to the actual area 
from which timber has been sold and 
from which proceeds have actually been 
collected, so as to result in income, 
whereas adjoining tracts, which have 
just as much need of this work, cannot 
be included. I refer to work such as 
removing the “wolf” trees, which shut off 
light from the small pines and otherwise 
obstruct normal growth. The expendi- 
ture of only a small amount of money 
per acre brings tremendous fruits within 
the brief span of a few years, particu- 
larly in areas where the timber grows 
more rapidly. I have observed the pres- 
ent need in such cases for the expansion 
of these funds, and I have seen the help- 
lessness of the Forest Service under the 
present limitations of law. 
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So I am particularly glad that the 
committee has provided this small fund, 
which I believe will—barring an unusual 
calamity or act of God—bring 10 or 50 
fold returns in 10, 15, or 20 years, and 
will actully put into production tens of 
thousands of acres of the national forest 
lands which now are not producing one- 
tenth or one-twentieth of what they can 
be made to produce by means of the 
expenditure of only a small sum of money 
per acre, 

The appropriation for this purpose 
should be far more liberal than it is in 
this bill, Mr. President, in my humble 
opinion; and I trust that in the course 
of a very few years the appropriation 
will be increased. 

I wish especially to thank the com- 
mittee for looking into the great need 
for additional appropriations for a num- 
ber of small experiment stations which 
extend all the way from Georgia to cen- 
tral Texas, in what we call the long- 
leaf slash pine area, an area in which 
a special kind of pine grows. These 
stations have been unable to develop, 
because of a lack of funds. They have 
already shown their worth, and they are 
doing very fine work; and the $300,000 
included in the bill will give them a 
tremendous boost. I feel that I can tell 
the Senate that I know there will be 
a most gratifying yield from their work. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the ReEcorp a brief letter showing the 
local interest and local cooperation of 
a lumber company in that area. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERKINSTON, MISS., April 12, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN C. STENNIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I understand early next 
week the subcommittee, which handles the 
appropriations for the United States Forest 
Service, will begin hearings, and we, in south 
Mississippi in the timber business, are vitally 
interested in the Forest Service’s request for 
an increase of $300,000 per year in their 
budget for research on longleaf and slash 
timber. 

We, and the rest of the land owners, have 
worked very closely with the Forest Service 
through Harrison Experimental Station and 
they have been very helpful in working out 
some of the many problems of forest man- 
agement. 

I would appreciate any way that you could 
use your influence to help this project get 
the money they need. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
A. M. DANTZLER, 
President, 
L. M. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in the 
past 30 years we have observed a com- 
plete reversal in the attitude of the lum- 
ber companies toward forestry. Of 
course, in making that statement I do 
not refer to the gentleman who has writ- 
ten the letter I have just placed in the 
Record; perhaps he was in the very fore- 
front of the development. But the lum- 
ber companies and landowners gener- 
ally have completely changed their at- 
titude, which now is one in favor of com- 
plete reforestation and protection. That 
constitutes direct evidence of what the 
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forestry program has done. The addi- 
tional $2 million included in the bill for 
forestry protection under the coopera- 
tive programs—one of the finest pro- 
grams of which I know—between the 
States and the Federal Government, is 
most desirable. It applies to State areas, 
for instance, areas in my State of Mis- 
sissippi. 

I believe that development constitutes 
one of the most cooperative steps our 
board of supervisors, as we call them, 
has taken in the past 50 years. They 
have voted to engage in the cooperative 
program and to assess a special tax for 
that purpose, which is supplemented by 
a small sum from the State and also by 
a small sum from the Federal Govern- 
ment; and the Federal Government also 
furnishes the leadership. The annual 
yield per acre of the forest lands 
throughout that entire area has been 
greatly increased. So I know from prac- 
tical experience and direct observation 
and study the very practical and con- 
structive effects of the program; and I 
confidently predict a fine yield and great 
fruits, not for 1, 5, or 10 years, but for 
generations to come, from the very 
splendid work being done, as covered by 
these amendments. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
express my agreement with the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi about 
the fine work the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has done on the bill. 

I should also like to say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, speaking on behalf of 
the people of my State, that we are par- 
ticularly appreciative of the increase in 
funds for the public-use areas in the 
national forests. Between 14 and 15 
percent of the area of the State of Ore- 
gon is in national forests, and about 2 
million people each year visit those 
forests for recreation. The committee 
has made a very generous appropriation 
for the upkeep of the campgrounds, and 
I hope the appropriation will be main- 
tained in future years. 

I should also like to say, in corroborat- 
ing the words of praise uttered by the 
Senator from Mississippi, that the peo- 
ple of my State are particularly grateful 
that the Appropriations Committee re- 
stored the item of $78,500—which had 
been eliminated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—for upstream investigations 
into the migratory fish runs in the 
Snake River Basin. In the Pacific coast 
area of my State, particularly at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, the people 
are very heavily dependent upon fishing; 
and if the anadromous fish returns or 
runs are not properly maintained in the 
upper river and in the upper basin, those 
people will lose their means of livelihood. 

So I wish particularly to thank the 
Senator from Arizona for the restoration 
of those funds, which are used by biolo- 
gists in maintaining and studying those 
runs; and I desire to concur in the words 
of praise uttered by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
committee was unanimous in believing 
that work is important at this time. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to com- 
ment on two changes from the House 
version of the bill which we find in the 
version of the bill as reported by the 
Senate Appropriation Committee; I re- 
fer to the changes in the appropriations 
for the development of the Territory of 
Alaska. 

Mr. President, on the committee there 
were members who favor the admission 
of Alaska as a State. There also serve 
on the committee members who do not 
favor the admission of Alaska to state- 
hood. However, I wish to report that 
in the consideration of these two items, 
there was no difference of opinion what- 
soever among the members of the com- 
mittee and that the two items repre- 
sents an approach to the development 
of Alaska which is necessary, regardless 
of what may be done on the question of 
statehood. 

One of those items is the restoration 
of a budget estimate of $5 million, which 
was not allowed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the continuance of the 
Alaska public works program. That is 
a 50-50 matching program, under which 
the Federal Government undertook sev- 
eral years ago—lI believe in 1949—to en- 
courage the speedier development of 
Alaskan communities in the matter of 
their community services, such as water 
systems, sanitary facilities, schoolhouses, 
hospitals, storm drainage, and the like, 
because our Government had found it 
impossible to attract permanent resi- 
dents up there, to stay all the year round, 
in the number needed to maintain our 
Defense Establishments there. 

Mr. HAYDEN, If I remember cor- 
rectly, the Senator from Florida was in- 
strumental in the enactment of that leg- 
islation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I did serve as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and, I believe, 
as floor leader for that legislation. 

It may be of interest, in passing, to 
note that the floor leader in the House 
of Representatives was also from the 
State of Florida. I refer to the then 
Representative Peterson, who was chair- 
man of the Public Lands Committee. 
So it happened, in that matter, so far 
as its representing a selfish interest was 
concerned, that it proved rather con- 
clusively not to be such, because the two 
Members of Congress who were officially 
handling that program were from the 
most remote State in the Nation from 
Alaska. 

The public-works program is of very 
great value, and has already proved its 
value in attracting families to move to 
Alaska, so that the head of the family 
may be available on a year-round basis, 
because those communities, through the 
50-50 matching program, are afforded 
the opportunity to build all the types of 
public facilities which are so needed, and 
which, in Alaska, under conditions pre- 
vailing there, require heavier invest- 
ments for material and heavier pay- 
ments in wages than would be involved in 
the same kind of construction in the 
States, 
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Unfortunately, it is true that if this 
program were interrupted now, the com- 
munities which would suffer would be 
the weaker communities, which have 
found it more difficult to raise the 
matching funds by the issuance of bonds, 
and the like, as the committee found on 
inspecting the breakdown of the budget 
which was before us for this year. 

So I am particularly happy that the 
$5 million was restored. I think it will 
pay off abundantly, regardless of what is 
done with reference to the future of 
Alaska. I feel that there should be some 
statement on this item in the RECORD, 
because, of course, the total amount will 
be in conference when the conference 
committee begins its labors. 

The other item is the restoration of 
the full budgeted amount for the con- 
struction of public roads in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. The budget allowed 
$7,800,000. The House, in its wisdom, 
reduced the amount to $4,800,000. The 
Stans committee restored the $3 mil- 

on. 

It was the unanimous feeling of the 
Senate committee that the further con- 
struction of public highways in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska ought to be pushed, and 
that in so doing we are not doing any- 
thing more than we are doing in such 
areas as national forests, national parks, 
and even the general public land areas 
within the States, with respect to all of 
which we have greatly increased the pro- 
gram of construction of highways by 
100-percent use of Federal funds. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In fairness to the 
House of Representatives, let me say that 
I am satisfied the House committee was 
convinced that there were unexpended 
balances available for both housing con- 
struction and highway construction. On 
the other hand, our committee, upon 
looking into the facts, was fully con- 
vinced that such unexpended balances 
are all committed, and that the new pro- 
grams, as approved by the House, and 
now by the Senate, cannot be carried on 
unless this additional money is appro- 
priated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am particularly 
grateful for that comment. I had in- 
tended to say something on that point, 
and to add the statement that, because 
of the nature of the weather in Alaska, 
construction must be done in a hurry, 
in a very few months in the summer. 
If these funds were withheld, it would 
mean a year’s delay, a greater delay there 
than would occur in most other places 
in the Nation. So our committee was 
unanimously of the opinion that the 
budget estimate should be restored. 

I thank the distinguished chairman. 
I wish to add my voice to those of other 
members of the committee and other 
Senators, in praise of the fine leadership 
he has manifested in handling this im- 
portant bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my thanks to the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for his fine work on this bill, for 
his kind and courteous treatment of me 
during my first appearance before his 
committee. 
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The Senator from Arizona is very well 
aware of the problem which I presented 
to the committee, concerning the tre- 
mendous backlog of cases in the Bureau 
of Land Management involving the 
management of lands and resources. 
There are nearly 17,000 cases pending to- 
day in Nevada, or approximately 24 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total of 70,000 cases. 

I invite attention to page 3 of the com- 
mittee report, under the heading Bu- 
reau of Land Management: Manage- 
ment of lands and resources.“ I quote 
from the committee report: 

Within the increase approved for the 
“Lease and disposal of land and mineral re- 
sources” activity the committee expects the 
Bureau of Land Management to take imme- 
diate steps to decrease the large backlog of 
cases in Nevada, and the Dakota-Montana 
area. 


Mr. HAYDEN. If I may interrupt the 
Senator from Nevada, those two areas 
were shown to be the most congested in 
the United States. Nevada is worst of 
all. Last year the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement had $12,263,000 made available 
to it. Taking into consideration the 
great backlog of cases, the Secretary of 
the Interior was able to persuade the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to recommend an in- 
crease in the total appropriation to 
$13,400,000. We were assured that if 
that amount were allowed, the work 
could be expedited and steps could be 
taken to bring the situation more nearly 
up to date. 

With that assurance, we did not add 
more money for that purpose, but we felt 
justified in making the statement in the 
report to which the Senator referred, in 
order to emphasize to the head of the 
Bureau and the Secretary of the Interior 
that this is important work which ought 
to be done; and we sincerely hope it 
will be. 

Mr. BIBLE. It is the considered judg- 
ment of the committee, is it not, that the 
amount proposed to be appropriated by 
the pending bill is sufficient at least to 
take care of a large part of the tremen- 
dous backlog of cases? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. That opinion is 
based upon information which we ob- 
tained from the Department. 

Mr. BIBLE. As I understand, there is 
little question in the mind of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona that 
the Bureau of Land Management will 
immediately go to work upon this prob- 
lem at the start of the next fiscal year; 
is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Bureau is very 
eager to do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement I have prepared be printed 
at the conclusion of the debate on the 
Department of the Interior appropria- 
tion bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT. BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 

Today's favorable action by the entire 
United States Senate in approving the $1 
million appropriation brings Devil's Kitchen 
Lake closer to a reality. The matter now 
goes to House conference and with approval 
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on that level the lake will rapidly become a 
reality. 

There will be great gains for the whole 
area of southern Illinois from this action 
which will help meet the preblems of water 
supply, and offer new inducements to indus- 
tries to locate in that area and relieve the 
acute unemployment situation. The recrea- 
tional opportunities will also be greatly im- 
proved, The Senate has taken a real step 
for the upbuilding of the southern Illinois 
economy. I am glad I could help in this 
significant action. 

I am also glad that the Senate has ap- 
proved an appropriation for research in the 
distillation of coal and the byproducts of 
coal. This should be of real aid in develop- 
ing new uses for coal, and hence should 
build up the production of coal and therefore 
greater employment in the coal mines. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). Without objection 
it is so ordered. 

The question is on the final passage 
of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 5085) was passed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon 
with the House of Representatives, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HAY- 
DEN, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. MAG- 
NUSON, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. 
RusszLL, Mr. Munpt, Mr. Younc, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, Mr. THYE, Mr. DWORSHAK, 
and Mr. DIRKSEN conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the subject of cooperative for- 
est management programs. This state- 
ment relates to the Interior Department 
appropriation bill, which was passed 
earlier in the day. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have my statement printed in the 
Recorp immediately following passage of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COOPERATIVE FOREST MANAGEMENT PROGRAM— 
STATEMENT By SENATOR WATKINS 

The Senate Appropriations Committee has 

also recommended an increase of $300,000 to 
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the Forest Service for Federal cooperation in 
forest tree planting and cooperation in for- 
est management and processing over that 
amount recommended in the House bill. For 
reasons which I shall discuss in a moment, 
the small woodland farmer can be grateful. 

When I learned that the cooperative for- 
est management program had not been ex- 
panded since 1950, in light of the facts which 
I shall shortly discuss, I wrote several mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee, urg- 
ing them to support a modest increase in 
this appropriation so that my own State of 
Utah, along with several others, could par- 
ticipate in the program. The impelling facts 
which caused me to do this are briefly these: 

Our present forest lands total some 624 
million acres, of which approximately 461 
million acres produce substantial commercial 
forest products. Of this 461 million acres, 
of useful commercial forest lands, about 77 
percent is represented by private ownership. 
Quite contrary to the opinion held by a great 
many people, it is not public forest lands 
which provide the great bulk of our saw- 
timber, but private lands. 

Since it takes from 40 to 140 years for saw- 
timber to attain commercially marketable 
size, the timber-production cycle extends 
over several generations. Yet the competi- 
tive nature of our economic system often 
forces the individual private owner to “mine” 
their timber stands rather than to practice 
good forestry management. The seriousness 
of this problem is magnified when it is real- 
ized that the average holding of the small 
woodland farmer in the United States is 62 
acres. All together there are 261 million 
acres in 4%½ million such woodland tracts. 
This is three-fourths of all the privately 
owned commercial forest land and more than 
half of all forest land, public and private, 
in the United States. Three and one-quar- 
ter million of these small owners are farmers, 

That our private timber lands are being 
mined is evidenced by the fact that whereas. 
the annual timber cut has been approxi- 
mately 50 billion board feet of saw timber, 
the annual growth rate has been only 35 
billion board feet. If the present rate of 
cut timber production is to be just main- 
tained—not even increased—the rate of tim- 
ber growth must be increased about 65 per- 
cent. And in this connection, it should be 
observed that despite expanding substitution 
for lumber in construction and other uses, 
the annual timber consumption rate has 
not shown a decline in the last 20 years. 

The need for expanding the objectives of 
good forest management to private lands 
at a much greater rate than we have in the 
past, in the light of these facts, is revealed by 
& recent study by the Forest Service which 
concluded that the nature of timber manage- 
ment was rated poor or worse on 64 percent 
of the timber operations on private lands 
compared with only 14 percent of those on 
public lands where the following general 
principles of good forest management are 
observed: 

1. Reforestation to prevent erosion and 
flood control. 

2. Reforestation to keep timber produc- 
tion on a sustained or increased yield basis. 

3. Fire and disease control commensurate 
with prospective value of forest returns, 

4, Adoption of good cutting and other man- 
agement practices. 

The need for encouraging, through coop- 
erative Federal-State programs, the preven- 
tion of wasteful cutting practices and the 
restocking of private lands as these facts 
clearly imply, should be evident to us all. 
Yet the magnitude of this problem has been 
pushed into the background by all the at- 
tention which has been focused upon public 
forest lands and programs for their pro- 
tection, costing millions of dollars annually. 
Yet we forget that such public lands pro- 
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duce ony 25 percent of the Nation’s supply of 
commercial raw timber. 

Another aspect of this problem which has 
gone unnoticed is the opportunity of help- 
ing the low income farmer through the ex- 
pansion of the Cooperative Forest Manage- 
ment Program. About 75 percent of the 
commercial timber produced east of the Mis- 
sissippi River is located in the Southern 
States where, incidentally, are located 7 of 
the 9 “serious” areas having a concentration 
of low income farmers. In these 9 areas 
are 1,100,000 farms; nine-tenths of them are 
classified as low income farms, since they 
had farm sales in 1950 of less than $2,500. 
Over 95 percent of these farms are located 
in the Southern States where about 65 to 
70 percent, as I have indicated, of our com- 
mercial timber is located. You will recall 
that the figures I gave a few moments ago 
indicate also that the average size of pri- 
vate commercial timber holdings is 62 acres. 

What appears to be the opportunity for 
timber production on these lands on a more 
sustaining basis? The report on problems 
of low income farmers released last week by 
the Department of Agriculture concluded 
that “a considerable number of low income 
and part-time farmers are located in mar- 
ginal areas most suitable for growing trees 
as a crop. In such areas off-farm earnings 
from timber cutting can be increased by 
improved forest management” (p. 22). 

What has been the result, for example, in 
foreign countries which have undertaken 
such cooperative programs? Norway, I be- 
lieve, provides an answer. The Evening Star 
of several days ago carried this item: 

“By following recommendations of the 
Norwegian Forest Society, Norwegian farm- 
ers have been able to increase their annual 
timber production 17 percent in the past 10 
years, although 20 percent of the forest area 
has been set aside for new growth. 

“New growth has been increased by 17 
percent.” 

This, of course, has meant increased in- 
come to the Norwegian farmers, and it can 
also well be the source of additional income 
to our own farmers, especially those in the 
low-income areas. If we honestly want to 
help the small part-time farmer, we can 
help them to put their timber production— 
the receipts from which constitute a cash 
crop to these people—on a sustained and 
increased basis. 

Now the scope of the Federal programs 
for the conservation and more efficient use 
of private forest lands—which constitute 
77 percent of the useful commercial forest 
lands—consists primarily of technical serv- 
ices made available through cooperation by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
with State extension services and State for- 
esters. The program, however, with which 
we are concerned here is that known as the 
Cooperative Forest Management program, 
which operates in this manner: 

Through the program the woodland owner 
gets 1 to 5 days’ free technical management 
advice and assistance on problems peculiar 
to his own woodland (some States charge 
for this service). They are called farm 
foresters, service foresters, project foresters, 
or local foresters, depending on the State 
in which they work. Each covers an area 
varying in size from 1 to 5 counties. Inso- 
far as the woodland owner is concerned, the 
Federal Government goes unnoticed, for he 
deals entirely with the State forest service 
and the farm foresters are State employees. 
The Federal Government’s part in this coop- 
erative program is to furnish some of the 
money to encourage State participation, to 
assist in developing new techniques, to 
assist in training farm foresters, and to 
make appropriate inspections and audits. 

‘When an owner or operator requests assist- 
ance, the farm forester visits him to de- 
termine what the owner has in mind and 
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what his woodland needs in the way of 
management. Sometimes the owner must 
be convinced that it is to his interest to 
adopt improved practices. The forester will 
make a simple management plan covering 
such operations as timber cutting, planting, 
thinning, pruning, and protection from fire, 
insects, and grazing animals. He also in- 
dicates practices that will benefit wildlife. 

When the forester finds that the owner is 
ready to harvest the timber, he recommends 
a method of cutting. He further aids the 
owner in determining what trees to cut, helps 
estimate the volume, and advises on mar- 
keting the products. 

When thinning, pruning, planting, or fire- 
protection measures are needed, the for- 
ester shows the owner what to do and how 
to do it. 

In brief, what the farm forester does is 
to use his technical skill and knowledge to 
size up a particular forest property, make 
specific recommendations for that individual 
area, and assist the landowner in proper 
methods of carrying out these recommenda- 
tions. 

Where the landowner has already accepted 
good forest management practices or seeks 
advice regarding a large tract, he is referred 
to a private consulting forester who will ad- 
vise and assist him for a fee. 

That is the cooperative forest manage- 
ment program. In 1954 expenditures by the 
88 States now cooperating in the program 
and the Federal Government were as fol- 
lows: 


State expenditures for farm for- 
$1, 227, 964 
Federal contribution toward em- 
ployment of farm foresters by 
632, 429 


This $632,429 has been the annual Federal 
appropriation for the cooperative forest 
management program since 1950, 

At this time, several other States, includ- 
ing my own State of Utah, would like to 
participate in the program during the 1956 
fiscal year. However, unless this modest 
appropriation is increased by the Congress, 
this will not be possible, since the present 
appropriation request has been budgeted 
and allocated to the 38 States now partic- 
ipating in the program. My own State, for 
example, would receive $6,000 which will 
be used to help develop a long-range plan 
for helping Utah farmers develop a forest 
management and timber processing program, 

I urgently recommend to the Senate that 
it support the appropriation committee in 
its efforts to increase the scope and mag- 
nitude of this most worthy program. I also 
hope the Senate conferees will do all in 
their power to get the House to agree to this 
modest increase, 


RETIREMENT, CLERICAL ASSIST- 
ANTS, AND FREE MAILING PRIV- 
ILEGES FOR FORMER PRESIDENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
setae consideration of Calendar 209, S. 
1516. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Dill (S. 
1516) to provide retirement, clerical as- 
sistants, and free mailing privileges to 
former Presidents of the United States, 
and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That each former President of the United 
States shall be entitled, as long as he shall 
live, to receive a monetary allowance at the 
rate of $22,500 per annum, payable monthly 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(b) The Administrator of General Sery- 
ices shall, without regard to the civil-service 
and classification laws, provide for each for- 
mer President a staff consisting of an ad- 
ministrative assistant, a secretary, and other 
secretarial and clerical assistants. Persons 
employed under this subsection shall be se- 
lected by the former President and shall be 
responsible only to him for the perform- 
ance of their duties. Each former Presi- 
dent shall fix basic rates of compensation for 
persons employed for him under this para- 
graph which in the aggregate shall not ex- 
ceed the aggregate amount provided by law 
for the basic compensation of the adminis- 
trative assistant, secretary, and other secre- 
tarial and clerical assistants authorized for a 
Senator from the least populous State of 
the Union; and the persons so employed shall 
also receive additional compensation at the 
rates provided by law for employees in the 
offices of Senators. 

(c) The Administrator of General Services 
shall furnish for each former President suit- 
able office space appropriately furnished and 
equipped, as determined by the Administra- 
tor, located in a Federal building at such 
place within the United States as the former 
President shall specify. 

(d) Each former President shall be en- 
titled to conveyance within the United States 
and its Territories and possessions free of 
postage of all mail matter sent by him under 
his written autograph signature. The postal 
revenues shall be reimbursed each fiscal year 
out of the general funds of the Treasury in 
an amount equivalent to the postage which 
would otherwise be payable on such mail 
matter. 

(e) The widow of any former President of 
the United States shall be entitled to receive 
a pension at the rate of $10,000 per annum, 
payable monthly by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, if such widow shall waive the right 
to any annuity or pension under any other 
act of Congress. 

(f) As used in this section, the term “for- 
mer President” means an individual who 
shall have held the office of President of the 
United States, and whose service in such 
Office shall have been terminated other than 
by removal pursuant to section 4, article II, 
of the Constitution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to give an explanation of 
the bill. 

The principal purpose of this bill is 
to make provisions for meeting the liv- 
ing expenses and office expenses of for- 
mer Presidents of the United States. 
The bill also provides for pensions of 
$10,000 a year for widows of former 
Presidents. The bill would be applicable 
with respect to Presidents whose terms 
of office have already ended and also with 
respect to Presidents whose terms of 
office will end in the future. 
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There are many reasons why legisla- 
tion of this character is desirable and 
should be enacted. The Presidency is 
the greatest office within the gift of the 
American people. The words and deeds 
of the man who holds it are of vast sig- 
nificance not only to Americans but to 
the people of all the world. We expect— 
and rightly so—that he who holds that 
office shall dedicate himself with a con- 
suming and single-minded purpose to 
discharging the duties of his office to the 
best of his ability. In return, we should 
do all we can to relieve his mind of con- 
cern over his personal affairs. This is 
not only a matter of equity, it is a mat- 
ter of good business for the American 
people. The financial cost of maintain- 
ing the Presidential office is infinitesimal 
in relation to the critical importance— 
even the life-and-death importance— 
which the decisions of the incumbent of 
that office have in the lives of all of us. 

The interest of the American people 
in the President does not cease when 
his term of office has ended. Neither 
does his obligation to maintain the dig- 
nity of that great office, nor his oppor- 
tunity to be of service to the public good. 
There has been wide recognition of the 
fact that a man who serves as President 
gains a unique and invaluable experience 
thereby, and that somehow the benefit of 
this experience should be made available 
for public service. There have been a 
number of proposals as to how this 
might best be done. We do not at this 
time propose any definitive solution of 
this matter. We agree that the way 
should be open to utilize the services of 
former Presidents when that is appro- 
priate. We are inclined to the view that 
no attempt should be made to establish 
a fixed pattern for doing this, but rather 
that it should be left to be determined 
according to the circumstances of each 
particular case. However, it is perfectly 
clear to us that the matter ought not 
to be determined on the basis of finan- 
cial stringency in any case. In other 
words, when and if any former President 
can be called upon for public service, 
there ought to be no financial bars 
standing in the way. 

Moreover, any man who serves as 
President, by that very fact, becomes an 
important public figure for the rest of 
his life. Whether or not he is thereafter 
called on for any official service, there 
are many demands upon him in the form 
of public appearances, correspondence, 
and otherwise. These are legitimate de- 
mands and they should be met; but they 
can entail substantial expenditures. 

With all this, we expect a former Pres- 
ident to engage in no business or occu- 
pation which would demean the office 
he has held or capitalize upon it in any 
way deemed improper. There are many 
ways in which a former President can 
earn a large income, but ought not to. 
Paradoxically, while his earning power 
is greatly increased by the fac: of his 
having been President, the field in which 
it is right and proper for him to use his 
earning power may well be narrowed far 
beyond that which is available to other 
men. We believe that a former Presi- 
dent should take very seriously his obli- 
gation to maintain the dignity of the 
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Presidential office insofar as it apper- 
tains to him for the remainder of his 
life. If follows that there is an obliga- 
tion upon the Government to see that it 
is financially possible for him to do so 
without hardship to himself and his 
family. 

Some men who find themselves in this 
position may be wealthy enough indi- 
vidually to meet all the demands upon 
them without financial difficulty. But 
we do not want to depend upon this. 
With the Presidency, as with other po- 
litical offices, the opportunity of hold- 
ing office and meeting its demands 
should not be confined to the wealthy. 
In short, the Government should provide 
adequate compensation and other facil- 
ities for former Presidents so as to en- 
able them without financial hardship to 
maintain the dignity of the great office 
they have held, to meet the public de- 
mands upon them, and to make them- 
selves available for further public serv- 
ice whenever they are called upon in 
appropriate cases. 

In the judgment of the committee, 
this bill (S. 1516) makes reasonable pro- 
visions for this purpose. 

The first subsection of the bill, as re- 
ported, provides that each former Pres- 
ident of the United States shall be en- 
titled, as long as he shall live, to receive 
@ monetary allowance at the rate of 
$22,500 a year, payable monthly by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. = 

I may say, parenthetically, at this 
point that the original bill provided com- 
pensation of $25,000. The committee 
felt the compensation should be made 
commensurate with the compensation 
being paid to Members of Congress. 

Subsection (b) provides that the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services shall 
provide for each former President and 
administrative assistant, a secretary, and 
other secretarial and clerical assistants. 
All these staff assistants are to be se- 
lected and their respective rates of com- 
pensation fixed by the former President; 
but their aggregate compensation is not 
to exceed the aggregate authorized for 
the staff of a Senator from the least 
populous State of the Union. That 
amount, in dollars and cents, is $42,240 a 
year. 

Subsection (c) provides that the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services shall 
furnish suitable office space for each 
former President, located in a Federal 
building at such place within the United 
States as the former President shall 
specify. 

Subsection (d) provides the franking 
privilege for mail sent by each former 
President. ‘The postal revenues are to 
be reimbursed out of the general funds 
of the Treasury in an amount equal to 
the postage which would otherwise be 
payable on such mail. This is in line 
with the policy established by the Con- 
gress last year for the reimbursement of 
the Post Office Department for penalty 
or franked mails. 

Subsection (e) provides that the widow 
of any former President shall receive a 
pension at the rate of $10,000 a year. 
The Congress has from time to time in 
the past provided pensions at the rate 
of $5,000 a year for some of the widows 
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of former Presidents by special legisla- 
tion applicable to particular cases. This 
bill would establish a provision of gen- 
eral applicability for widows of former 
Presidents and would fix the rate of 
$10,000 for those who are already re- 
ceiving pensions as well as any addi- 
tional ones not now receiving pensions. 

Subsection (f) contains a definition 
of the term former President.” 

Mr. President, this matter was thor- 
oughly discussed by the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. There was 
no dissenting vote. I believe this is good 
legislation. I think it is time we should 
consider what should be done for former 
Presidents. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. As a member of 
the committee which considered this very 
worthy bill, I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island for his spon- 
sorship of this contribution toward 
maintaining the prestige and dignity of 
our former Presidents. I hope this idea 
in its inception will lead ultimately to 
providing on the floor of the Senate seats 
for former Presidents of the United 
States so that they may continue in ac- 
tive public service. 

I was recently very much impressed 
when that great statesman of his own 
country and of the world, Sir Winston 
Churchill, retired as Prime Minister of 
the British Empire, a position which is 
comparable to our own Presidency. Yet 
he is not lost entirely to the British 
parliament. Many persons rejoice be- 
cause of the fact that he still will sit, 
speak, and vote in the British Parlia- 
ment as a member of that body. 

I trust this bill will constitute an en- 
tering wedge to a movement which will 
result in former Presidents of the United 
States continuing their service by being 
accorded seats in the Senate of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1516) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


CRITICISMS OF THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, there has 
been a good deal of discussion regarding 
consumer prices, and much of it has 
been directed at the President in con- 
nection with the case of dairy products. 
I hold in my hand an excellent state- 
ment prepared by Elmer Towne, com- 
missioner of agriculture for Vermont, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SOME COMMENTS ON CRITICISM OF THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 
(Statement by Elmer Towne, commissioner 
of agriculture for Vermont) 

The dairy industry is now going through 
& period of criticism from the staff writers 
of many of our weekly and monthly maga- 
zines that have very wide national circula- 
tion. The industry has constant, extensive 
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criticisms in pers. The same sort of 
criticism is directed at big business, big labor 
unions, and big government. This is the 
way abuses are brought to light, and correct- 
ed, and in general is one of the factors which 
has made this country great and keeps it 
that way. It is lamentable that dairy articles 
read by so many people are so often written 
by persons who have only the most super- 
ficial knowledge of the subject and are slant- 
ed to make headlines and stir up popular 
prejudice rather than to offer constructive 
criticism and factually inform the public of 
the good as well as the bad. Articles which 
by inference condemn the entire industry as 

dominated by dealer monopolies, 
racketeering labor unions, and profiteering 
farmers, all operating under a complicated, 
idiotic maze of governmental sanitary and 
price-fixing regulations, are detrimental to 
the public interest. While true some of the 
time in some places, these conditions are 
not typical. 

The dairy industry is the largest industry 
in the country. It furnishes employment 
to more people and uses more trucks than 
any other industry. Dairy products, exclu- 
sive of the incidental meat, hides, etc., sell 
for more money than all the wheat, cotton, 
and tobacco combined. Dairy products fur- 
nish this country with about 30 percent of 
all its food for 20 percent of its food ex- 
penditures. Dairy products have increased 
much less in price during the period of infla- 
tion than the average of all other foods. 
The cost of distributing milk is increasing, 
principally due to increased service, labor 
costs, and in some measure to increased 
dealer profits. Percentagewise, this in- 
creased cost of distribution is less than the 
average for other foods. The farm price has 
gone down drastically from the wartime 
peak. One hour of average industrial wages 
will now buy 9 quarts of milk. In 1940 1 
hour’s wages bought 4 quarts of milk. Not 
everyone has the money to buy all the milk 
they need. This same group cannot afford 
medical care or good education for their 
children. The problems of the lowest in- 
come groups cannot be solved by the dairy 
industry, but must be handled by society 
as a whole. If milk costs as much for the 
value furnished as other foods and services, 
these low-income people would be much 
worse off. Retail prices which occur at the 
low point in the many price wars are not 
a sound basis for comparisons or conclusions. 

Only 13 percent of the people in this coun- 
try are engaged in agriculture. Only part 
of these produce dairy products. All of the 
legal price-fixing provisions must be ap- 
proved by this overwhelming majority of 
consumers. High support prices have always 
been opposed by the two largest farm or- 
ganizations. All these laws have as their 
object an adequate supply, meaning a price 
depressing surplus, and consequently have 
consumer support. Legal retail price fixing 
is limited to a few States, and can easily be 
abused. When it is administered in such 
as way as to maintain competition in the 
public interest, it serves a useful purpose. 
This means establishing price regulations 
which discourage a multitude of high-cost, 
low-quality dealers, prevent monopoly by 
preventing the lowest-cost, best-financed 
dealer from eliminating all competition, and 
permitting any person with a high-quality 
product to enter the market. 

The introduction of new kinds of milk 
and new types or sizes of milk containers is 
very common, as a means of competition 
among dealers, In isolated cases these have 
perhaps increased per capita consumption. 
Additional heavy Investment in equipment 
fs required. In general, the net result has 
been increased service to consumers and in- 
creased cost of distribution without any 
substantial increase in overall per capita 
sales. However, the only way to find out 
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what will sell milk in any particular market 
is to try new ideas all the time. 

The dairy industry is serving the public 
by furnishing the world’s best, high-quality 
food at a very low price. Quality and effi- 
ciency is improving very rapidly. In some 
places some very obvious faults need cor- 
recting. Public health, good nutrition, and 
the general economy can best be served by 
giving due recognition to the excellence of 
the product furnished at a very low price 
and not by inferring that isolated abuses are 
typical of this vital, rapidly advancing in- 


dustry. 


STUDY OF AIR NAVIGATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No. 236, Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 16, to estab- 
lish a joint committee to study aspects 
of the common system of air navigation 
in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the resolution by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 16), to establish a joint 
committee to study the aspects of the 
common system of air navigation in the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate procceded to consider the con- 
current resolution, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with 
amendments, and subsequently re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration with additional 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ments. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce were: 

On page 2, line 3, after the word “of,” 
where it occurs the first time, to strike 
out “six” and insert eight“; at the be- 
ginning of line 4, to strike out “three” 
and insert four“, in the same line, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “three” and 
insert four“; in line 8, after the word 
“Commerce”, to insert “Foreign Rela- 
tions“; in line 9, after the word “and”, 
where it occurs the second time, to strike 
out “six” and insert eight“; in line 10, 
after the word “Representatives”, to 
strike out “three” and insert four“; in 
line 11, after the word “and”, to strike 
out “three” and insert “four”; in line 
14, after the word “Commerce”, to in- 
sert “Foreign Affairs”; on page 3, line 9, 
after the word “taking”, to strike out 
“sworn”; on page 4, line 20, after the 
word paid“, to strike out “one-half”; 
in line 21, after the word “Senate”, to 
strike out “and one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Represent- 
atives upon vouchers signed by the chair- 
man. Disbursements to pay such ex- 
penses shall be made by the Secretary 
of the Senate out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate, such contingent fund to be 
reimbursed from the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives in the 
amount of one-half of the disbursements 
so made“, and in lieu thereof, to insert 
“upon vouchers signed by the Chairman: 
Provided, That on the termination of the 
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work of the joint committee the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate is to be reim- 
bursed from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives in the amount 
of one-half of the total disbursements 
so made.”; on page 5, after line 7, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 8. The joint committee shall make its 
report to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the 84th Congress. Upon 
the submission of such report, the joint com- 
mittee shall cease to exist and all authority 
conferred by this resolution shall terminate. 


And in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 8. The joint committee shall make an 
interim report to the Senate and House of 
Representatives not later than June 30, 1955, 
and shall make its final report to the Senate 
and House of Representatives not later than 
December 31, 1955. At the end of the first 
month following the month in which the 
final report is submitted, the joint commit- 
tee shall cease to exist and all authority con- 
ferred by this resolution shall terminate. 


The amendments of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration were: 

On page 4, line 11, after the word 
“the”, to insert “reimbursable”, and on 
page 5, line 7, after the word “Chair- 
man”, as proposed to be amended, to 
strike out the colon and “Provided, That 
on the termination of the work of the 
joint committee the contingent fund of 
the Senate is to be reimbursed from the 
contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the amount of one-half of 
the total disbursements so made”, so as 
to make the concurrent resolution read: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there is 
hereby established a joint committee to be 
composed of 8 Members of the Senate 
(4 from the majority party and 4 from 
the minority party) to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate after consultation 
with the chairmen and ranking minority 
member of the Senate Committees on Ap- 
propriations, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
ices, and 8 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (4 from the majority party and 
4 from the minority party) to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives after consultation with the chairmen 
of the House Committees on Appropriations, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Foreign 
Affairs, and Armed Services. 

Sec. 2. Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. The joint com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. A 
quorum of the joint committee shall con- 
sist of six members, except that the joint 
committee may fix a lesser number as a 
quorum for the purpose of taking testimony. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the joint 
committee to— 

(a) study thoroughly all aspects of the 
common system of air navigation in the 
United States and the use in that system of 
air navigation facilities; and 

(b) transmit to the Congress a report con- 

ve statements of its 
findings and conclusions and its recom- 
mendations for the development, installa- 
tion, operation, and improvement of the 
common system of air navigation in the 
United States. 

Src. 4. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings, to sit and act 
at such places and times, to require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance of such 
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witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
hearings of the joint committee shall not 
be in excess of the amounts prescribed by 
law for reporting the hearings of standing 
committees of the Senate. 

Sec. 5. The joint committee is empowered 
to appoint such experts, consultants, tech- 
nicians, and clerical and stenographic as- 
sistants as it deems necessary and advisable. 
The joint committee is authorized to utilize 
the services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of the departments and establish- 
ments of the Government. 

Sec. 6. The executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is hereby requested to postpone 
any action to implement any decision for 
the use of an air navigation facility in lieu 
of the very high frequency omni-directional 
range and distance measuring equipment air 
navigation facilities in the common system 
until the joint committee completes its 
study and reports thereon to the Congress 
and the Congress has acted upon such report. 

Sec. 7. The expenses of the joint com- 

mittee, which shall not exceed $125,000, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers signed by the Chair- 
man. 
Sec. 8. The joint committee shall make an 
interim report to the Senate and House of 
Representatives not later than June 30, 1955, 
and shall make its final report to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives not later 
than December 31, 1955. At the end of 
the first month following the month in 
which the final report is submitted, the joint 
committee shall cease to exist and all au- 
thority conferred by this resolution shall 
terminate. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, since 
the committee amendments have all been 
adopted, I should like to offer one further 
amendment in order to make the concur- 
rent resolution consistent. On page 3, 
line 10, where the word “six” appears, 
I offer an amendment to strike out “six” 
and insert “eight.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have discussed the amendment 
with the Senator from New Hampshire. 
I think the amendment he offers is a 
proper one, and should be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question in on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice that this 
concurrent resolution calls for another 
investigation. How much money is in- 
volved? 

Mr. BRIDGES. It calls for approxi- 
mately $125,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why is it necessary 
to have such an investigation? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the Senator 
from Louisiana is aware of the situation. 
Several years ago we established an air 
navigation system, in connection with 
which the Federal Government has spent 
a total of several hundred million dollars, 
We have required every airplane com- 
pany and every owner of an airplane in 
the United States to install proper equip- 
ment. In this country at least $700 mil- 
lion has been spent in complying. We 
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have been the means of having various 
foreign countries equip their airports so 
that our planes may safely land there. 
Our air navigation safety system is work- 
ing very well. 

Now we find another department of 
Government, the Defense Department, 
evolving an entirely new system, costing 
hundreds of millions of dollars. At least 
3 committees of the House of Represent- 
atives and 3 committees of the Senate 
have started investigations. Instead of 
having 6 or 8 committees, all of them 
conducting investigations, it was felt 
they should be combined into 1, so they 
would not all be spending money on the 
investigation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has any Member of 
the Senate made a study of the proposal? 

Mr. BRIDGES. All Members con- 
cerned began their study at the time the 
concurrent resolution was submitted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What will become 
of the staffs of those committees? Will 
they still continue to function? 

Mr. BRIDGES. They were the regu- 
lar committee staffs. They had begun 
their studies in a preliminary way. The 
representatives of the Committees on 
Armed Services, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Foreign Relations, and Ap- 
propriations are all vitally interested 
in the matter, but have discontinued 
their work temporarily, hoping that the 
8 committees of the Senate and House 
can unite their efforts in 1 committee, 
so as to prevent duplication. 

Mr. ER. Do I understand 
correctly that the membership of the 
proposed joint committee will be com- 
posed of members of committees such as 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Armed Services? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The proposal is that 
the Vice President shall appoint to the 
proposed joint committee two members 
of each of the present committees—for 
instance, of the committees on Appropri- 
ations and Armed Services—and that he 
shall consult with the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of each com- 
mittee and accept their recommenda- 
tions as to membership on the joint com- 
mittee. The purpose of the joint com- 
mittee is to bring the work under one 
committee, so as to avoid duplication. 

Mr, ELLENDER. How long does the 
Senator from New Hampshire contem- 
plate will be required to complete the 
study? 

Mr. BRIDGES. To be very frank with 
the Senator, I do not know. I think it 
could be done in a few months; but the 
matter is an involved one. 

The main concern of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, as it must be of the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana, is 
that the United States Government it- 
self has spent several hundred million 
dollars, and we are in effect forcing 
other nations to spend great amounts. 
I certainly do not want to see another 
system established, because we are now 
moving forward very rapidly under the 
present system. I think we ought to 
concentrate on one system, or at least 
know where we are going. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
New Hampshire knows of my interest in 
trying to save a few dollars here and 
there in providing for investigations. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My hope is that the 
work can be done shortly; that the pro- 
posed joint committee will not be a per- 
petual committee, or at least one which 
will be in existence for years to come. 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. The establish- 
ment of the joint committee is intended 
to save money, and to obviate the ne- 
cessity of having several committees in- 
vestigate the same subject. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I can 
assure the Senator from Louisiana that 
every committee concerned is interested 
in the matter. It was felt that by this 
measure the conflict of interest could be 
resolved by having each committee give 
up whatever jurisdiction it had. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution, as amended. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 16), as amended, was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to, as 
follows: 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States has long recognized that a single basic 
system of air navigation and traffic control, 
known as the common system, must be de- 
veloped and installed in the United States 
which will satisfy the requirements of all 
users to the greatest extent feasible; and 

Whereas the Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board of the 80th Congress and the Special 
Committee No. 31 of the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics recommended 
and the appropriate Government agencies 
adopted and installed a system of air naviga- 
tion facilities for the common use of military 
and civil aircraft operating within the United 
States, such common system being currently 
implemented by very high frequency omni- 
directional range and distance measuring 
equipment air navigation facilities; and 

Whereas it appears that by joint action of 
the Departments of Commerce and Defense 
in the Air Navigation Development Board it 
has recently been proposed to substitute a 
different air navigation facility in the com- 
mon system; and 

Whereas such proposal has been the sub- 
ject of intense controversy and there is 
reason to believe that it may have been pre- 
mature; and 

Whereas the implementation of the pro- 
posal at this time would drastically affect all 
elements of aviation in the United States 
and abroad; and 

Whereas all material and relevant facts 
relating to the present common system and 
changes proposed thereto should be explored 
by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 


PLACING OF STATUE OF EDWARD 
DOUGLASS WHITE, OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE ROTUNDA OF THE CAPI- 
TOL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 237, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 24. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the concurrent resolu- 
tion by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 24) relative to 
placing temporarily in the rotunda of 
the Capitol the statue of the late Ed- 
ward Douglass White, of Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res, 24) 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration with 
an amendment, in line 4, after the word 
“a”, to strike out “statute” and insert 
“statue”, so as to make the concurrent 
resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the late Ed- 
ward Douglass White Memorial Commission 
of Louisiana is hereby authorized to place 
temporarily in the rotunda of the Capitol 
a statue of the late Edward Douglass White, 
of Louisiana, and to hold ceremonies in the 
rotunda on said occasion; and the Architect 
of the Capitol is hereby authorized to make 
the necessary arrangements therefor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution, 
amended, was agreed to. 


INCREASE OF LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had intended to move to proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 238, 
Senate Resolution 94, but in view of a 
discussion I have had with the able 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] and the fact that he wishes 
to examine the resolution, the report, and 
the hearings on the measure, I shall not 
move the consideration of the resolu- 
tion today. I believe the Senator from 
Louisiana was specifically interested in 
studying Senate Resolution 94. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Louisiana is a Senator who is most 
devoted to the work he has been doing. 
He has been engaged in committee work. 
Although I had given notice on two 
previous occasions that the resolution 
would be considered, the notice had not 
been called to the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. I certainly do not 
want to require him to perform his duties 
without advance notice. As a matter of 
fact, the Senator from Louisiana was 
in the Committee on Appropriations, try- 
ing to get appropriation bills ready for 
the calendar. That is an activity I ap- 
preciate. Therefore, I shall not move to 
take up Senate Resolution 94 today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was notified in the 
past when such resolutions were to be 
considered. To be perfectly frank and 
candid, I did not read the RECORD of yes- 
terday this morning. As a matter of 
fact, I did not have time to do so. 
Therefore, I appreciate the Senator's 
consideration, 


REAPPOINTMENT OF DR. JEROME C. 
HUNSAKER TO THE BOARD OF 
REGENTS, SMITHSONIAN INSTI- 
TUTION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 239, 
Senate Joint Resolution 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
og will state the joint resolution by 

itle. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 18) to provide for the 
reappointment of Dr. Jerome C. Hun- 
saker as citizen regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 18) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the vacancy in the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, of the class other than Members of 
Congress, which will occur by the expiration 
of the term of Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, of 
Cambridge, Mass., on April 7, 1955, be filled 
by the reappointment of the present incum- 
bent for the statutory term of 6 years. 


INVESTIGATON OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had intended to move that the 
Senate proceed to consider Calendar No. 
240, Senate Resolution 33, providing for 
an investigation of the administration 
of the Civil Service Commission. I 
should like to ask my friend, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDERI, if Senate Resolu- 
tion 33 comes in the same category as 
Senate Resolution 94, which we discussed 
previously. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to have 
Senate Resolution 33 go over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then I give 
notice that Senate Resolution 33, Cal- 
endar No. 240, will be called up perhaps 
on Monday, or at the earliest possible 
date. In order to accommodate my 
friend from Louisiana, I shall not ask 
that it be considered now. 
` Mr. ELLENDER. I assume that Cal- 
endar No. 238, Senate Resolution 94, also 
will be taken up on Monday, or at the 
earliest possible date? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Ishall move 
to have it taken up at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
subsequently said: 

Mr. President with reference to Senate 
Resolution 33, I should like to say that 
the first resolution submitted provided 
for an appropriation of $250,000. The 
committee split that amount, and pro- 
vided for $125,000. Then it was reduced 
to $75,000. Both Republican and Demo- 
cratic members were unanimous in 
splitting the amount and in reporting 
the resolution in that form. That is the 
reason why $75,000 is provided in Sen- 
ate Resolution 33. 

Mr. President, I shall be out of town 
Monday, and will not be able to be pres- 
ent in the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When the Senator 
from South Carolina returns, we can 
take up the resolution at any time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
shall not be here Monday, but I should 
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like to have the resolution taken up at a 
later time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall be glad to cooperate and 
to have the resolution considered when- 
ever it is practical to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Senators on both sides of the aisle have 
agreed to it. I do not think there will 
be any objection. The Senator from 
Louisiana does not think there will be 
extended debate. Its consideration 
probably will not take more than a few 
minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until Monday next at 
12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXAMINATION AND REVIEW OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE PAT- 
ENT OFFICE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am hopeful that the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
will permit the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 241, Senate Resolution 92. The 
able Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney] tells me he is prepared to 
explain fully, and, I think, to justify 
fully, the action which has been taken 
not only by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary but also by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. The Senator from 
Wyoming is present as a result of two 
previous notices which have been given 
to the entire Senate. 

If the Senator from Louisiana would 
be willing to listen to the explanation 
of the resolution, it is my hope that it 
could be acted on today. If not, I shall 
not be unreasonable with the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Senate Resolution 
92 relates to the creation of another 
committee to investigate, and it is in the 
same category as Calendar No. 238, Sen- 
ate Resolution 94, and Calendar No. 240, 
Senate Resolution 33. I should like to 
have an opportunity to examine into 
Senate Resolution 92. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana permit me to make an 
explanation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. Provided the 
Senate does not act on the resolution to- 
day, that will be perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was simply 
hoping 

Mr. ELLENDER. This resolution, 
which relates to an investigation of the 
Patent Office, was discussed with the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE]. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am certain the 
Senator from Wyoming knows that the 
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Committee on the Judiciary has had ap- 
propriated in excess of $1 million with 
which to conduct investigations. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, not that 
much. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Recorp will 
show the exact amount. However, I 
wish to look into the question. The Sen- 
ator may make his explanation, so far 
as I am concerned; but I request the 
Senate not to act on the resolution to- 
day, in order to give me an opportunity 
to consider it. That is all I ask. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I do not want to 
precipitate a debate on the question of 
the consideration of the resolution. I 
was really hoping that if the Senator 
from Louisiana would listen, he might 
allow the resolution to be agreed to. I 
am not attempting to have it agreed to 
over his objection. Nevertheless, in 3 
minutes I can tell him the story. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. May I inquire what 
calendar number is being considered? 
I am not seeking recognition. Is the 
Senate considering Calendar No. 262, 
H. R. 2581? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. I am 
simply inquiring if it is agreeable to the 
Senator from Louisiana to have the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 241, Senate Resolution 92. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would rather have 
the resolution go over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, I sug- 
gest that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of some other measures, in 
the hope that the Senator from Louisiana 
and the Senator from Wyoming, who has 
remained in the Chamber because of this 
resolution, as a result of two notices 
which have been given, may be able to 
exchange their views concerning it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that there are scheduled to 
appear before the Public Works Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations a number of witnesses from the 
West, and the subcommittee is about to 
meet. I would hesitate to disappoint 
those witnesses, who have come from 
afar to be heard. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana and I have been 
conferring. It is clear that he wants an 
opportunity to look into these resolutions 
which involve expenditures calling for 
appropriations, I feel that when he has 
looked into Senate Resolution 92, he 
will agree that it should be adopted. One 
resolution providing for an investigation 
by a joint committee has survived his 
scrutiny already this morning. However, 
I am quite willing, Mr. President, to 
acquiesce in the desire of the Senator 
from Louisiana to attend upon his sub- 
committee, which illustrates the neces- 
sity for providing such funds as this 
resolution carries. So I shall not ask for 
action on it today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to thank the 
majority leader, as well as the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
the cooperation of my two colleagues. 

Mr. President, I desire now to make 
another motion. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 


EXTENSION OF LOAN AUTHORITY 
OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Order No. 246, 
S. 654. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 654) 
to extend the direct loan authority of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
under title III of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, as amended, to 
correspond to the expiration dates pro- 
vided for guaranteed loans under such 
title, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That section 512 (a) of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
6941) is hereby amended to read as follows, 

“Sec. 512. (a) (1) Upon application by a 
veteran eligible for the benefits of this title, 
who has not previously availed himself of 
his guaranty entitlement, the Administrator 
is authorized and directed to make, or enter 
into a commitment to make, the veteran a 
loan for any of the following purposes: 

“(A) To purchase or construct a dwelling 
to be owned and occupied by him as a home; 

“(B) To purchase a farm on which there 
is a farm residence to be occupied by the 
veteran as his home; 

“(C) To construct on land owned by the 
veteran a farm residence to be occupied by 
him as his home; or 

“(D) To repair, alter, or improve a farm 
residence or other dwelling owned by the 
veteran and occupied by him as his home; 
if the Administrator finds that in the area 
in which the dwelling, farm, or farm resi- 
dence is located or is to be constructed, pri- 
vate capital is not available for the financing 
of the purchase or construction of dwellings, 
the purchase of farms with farm residences, 
or the construction, repair, alteration, or 
improvement of farm residences, or other 
dwellings, as the case may be, by veterans 
under this title. In case there is an in- 
debtedness which is secured by a lien against 
land owned by the veteran, the proceeds of 
a loan made under this section for the con- 
struction of a dwelling or farm residence on 
such land may be expended also to liquidate 
such lien, but only if the reasonable value 
of the land is equal to or in excess of the 
amount of the lien. 

“(2) No loan shall be made under this 
section to a veteran unless he shows to the 
satisfaction of the Administrator— 

“(A) that he is a satisfactory credit risk; 

“(B) that the payments to be required 
under the proposed loan bear a proper rela- 
tion to the veteran’s present and antici- 
pated income and expenses; 

“(C) that he is unable to obtain from pri- 
vate lending sources in such area, at an in- 
terest rate not in excess of the rate author- 
ized for guaranteed home loans, a loan for 
such purpose for which he is qualified under 
section 501 of this title; and 

“(D) that he is unable to obtain a loan 
for such purpose from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
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Tenant Act, as amended, or under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949.” 

Sec. 2. Section 512 of the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 is hereby amended 
by adding a new subsection (f) as follows: 

“(f) Loans made under this section shall 
be repaid in monthly installments; except 
that in the case of loans made for any of 
the purposes described in clauses (B), (C), 
or (D) of paragraph (1) of subsection (a), 
the Administrator may provide that such 
loans shall be repaid in quarterly, semi- 
annual, or annual installments. 

“The amendment made by this subsection 
shall apply only with respect to direct loans 
held by the Administrator on the date of 
enactment of this subsection and direct loans 
made by the Administrator on or after the 
date of enactment of this subsection.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Clause (C) of subsection (b) 
of section 512 of the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 is hereby amended by 
striking out June 30, 1955 and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1957.” 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 513 of such 
act is hereby amended by striking out “June 
30, 1955“ and inserting in lieu thereof June 
30, 1957.“ 

(c) Subsection (c) of such section 513 is 
hereby amended by striking out “June 30, 
1956” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1958.” 

(d) The first sentence of subsection (d) of 
such section 513 is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out all beginning with “June 30, 1955,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1957, 
such additional sums as the Administrator 
may request: Provided, That the aggregate 
so advanced in any one quarter annual 
period shall not exceed the sum of $50,- 
000,000 less that amount which had been 
returned to the revolving fund during the 
preceding quarter annual period from the 
sale of loans pursuant to section 512 (d) of 
this title.” 

(e) The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect as of June 30, 1955, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 to extend the au- 
thority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to make direct loans, and to au- 
thorize the Administrator to make addi- 
tional types of direct loans thereunder, 
and for other purposes.” 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN WAR- 
HOUSING PROJECTS TO THE CITY 
OF WARWICK, VA., AND THE CITY 
OF HAMPTON, VA. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may 
I be recognized to ask the majority lead- 
er a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to ask about 
Calendar No. 245, Senate bill 755, to au- 
thorize the conveyance of certain war- 
housing projects in the city of Warwick, 


Va., and the city of Hampton, Va. Has 
that bill been acted on? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. It is 


not scheduled. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The bill is com- 
pletely noncontroversial, and even 
though notice has not been given, I am 
sure we can dispose of the bill. I am 
sure the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART] will agree with me that there 
is no controversy about the bill. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First, I 
should like to reply to the Senator from 
Alabama. We follow a certain proce- 
dure in the Senate, namely, that of out- 
lining the order numbers on the calendar 
which are to be considered, and sub- 
mitting them to the minority leader. 
The minority leader usually has his own 
methods of checking with which I am 
not familiar. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well. I may 
say that the bill was agreed to, not only 
by all members of the committee, but by 
all Government departments concerned. 
There were three amendments which it 
was suggested should be added to the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I see 
no reason why Calendar No. 245 should 
not be passed, but it is satisfactory to 
me to have its consideration deferred. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the attention 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

I am informed that there is an error 
in the Record. When the order num- 
bers of bills were read last night, Cal- 
endar No. 245 was read, and notice was 
thereby given, but that number was not 
included in the Recorp. Ihave been fol- 
lowing the numbers listed in the RECORD. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 245, S. 755. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 755) to authorize the conveyance of 
certain war-housing projects to the city 
of Warwick, Va., and the city of Hamp- 
ton, Va., which had been reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, with amendments, on page 1, line 
5, after the word “him”, to insert “on the 
basis of an appraisal made by an inde- 
pendent real estate expert”; on page 2, 
line 15, after the word “all”, to insert 
“of the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to both”; in line 
19, after the word “determine”, to insert 
a comma and “and the amount received 
for each project shall be reported by 
the Administrator to the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate and 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House of Representatives”; and 
at the top of page 3, to insert: 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective only during the period ending 6 
months after the date of approval hereof. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of iaw, the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator is authorized 
to sell and convey at fair market value as 
determined by him on the basis of an ap- 
praisal made by an independent real estate 
expert (a) (1) to the city of Warwick; Va., 
or to a public housing authority for such 
city, or to any agency or corporation, estab- 
lished or sponsored in the public interest by 
such city, all of the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to War Housing 
Project VA-44061, and that portion of War 
Housing Project VA-44067 which lies within 
the limits of said city of Warwick, and (2) 
to the city of Hampton, Va., or to a public 
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housing authority for such city, or to any 
agency or corporation, established or spon- 
sored in the public interest by such city, all 
of the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to that portion of War Hous- 
ing Project VA-44067 which lies within the 
limits of the city of Hampton, or (b) to the 
cities of Warwick and Hampton, Va., jointly, 
or to a public housing authority for such 
cities, or to any agency or corporation jointly 
established or sponsored in the public inter- 
est by such cities, all of the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to both 
or either of the projects mentioned in (1) 
and (2) above. Any sale pursuant to this 
authorization shall be on such terms and 
conditions as the Administrator shall de- 
termine, and the amount received for each 
project shall be reported by the Administra- 
tor to the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the Senate and the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective only during the period ending 6 
months after the date of approval hereof. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF RURAL ELECTRIFI- 
CATION ACT OF 1936 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar Order 
No. 217, Senate bill 153, and I call the 
attention of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and the Senator from Minnesota 
to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 153) 
to amend the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas- Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not have the floor. I made 
a motion. 

Mr.STENNIS. Was the motion of the 
Senator from Texas that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Texas to withdraw the 
motion. This is the bill to which I ob- 
jected during the first part of the week. 
There has not been time to examine 
into the far-reaching effects of the bill, 
which would abolish a national formula 
for the distribution of all the funds in- 
volved in REA loans. There is certainly 
no emergency about it. 

Time has not been afforded me to look 
into the matter since I objected to the 
bill on the floor. As all Senators know, 
the Senate was in session until 10:30 
p. m. last night, and meetings have been 
in progress all week by the Committee on 
Appropriations. I am planning to look 


into the bill over the weekend, which 1 


definitely promise to do. However, there 
has been no opportunity up to now to 
look into the question on its merits. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall be glad to withdraw my 
motion. However, I should like to 
announce—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion of the Senator from 
Texas is withdrawn. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I complete my announcement, 
please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This bill has 
been on the calendar now since April 20. 
I realize the very deep interest which 
the Senator from Mississippi has in the 
proposed legislation. I have had several 
discussions with him about it in the past 
several days. There are also many other 
Senators who are interested in having 
the bill cons dered by the Senate, where 
it can be debated and voted on. 

I do not know that any great emer- 
gency is involved; but I do know that 
many people throughout the Nation who 
are interested in REA feel that under 
the existing formula, money which is 
required to be allocated to the States is 
not used by the States. 

I thought sufficient time had been 
given the Senator from Mississippi to 
look into the matter. When we passed 
over the bill in the early part of the 
week, it was announced then that it 
would be taken up as soon as it could be 
reached. We have free time now, and 
we probably shall have on Monday, also. 

I will say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota and to the other Senators who have 
talked to me about the bill that I hope 
they will understand our failure to take 
up the bill today. We shall have time 
to take it up on Monday, and on Monday 
I shall move the consideration of the 
bill. 

I hope the Senator from Mississippi 
will have a chance over the weekend to 
look into the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the attitude of the Senator from 
Texas, and I will look into the bill over 
the weekend, and will try to be prepared 
on Monday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the statement the majority 
leader has made, and also the consider- 
ation he has given to our friend, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

I wish the Senator from Mississippi to 
know that, following his inquiry about 
the bill, I contacted the REA Associa- 
tion and the National Electric Coopera- 
tive Association, as well as the profes- 
sional staff of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, as to the effect of the 
bill on his particular State. Ican assure 
the Senator from Mississippi that every 
report I have received from all three of 
those sources indicates that the bill 
would be beneficial, rather than detri- 
mental, to his State. 

The problem involved here is that lit- 
erally millions and millions of dollars of 
funds are tied up under a formula; no 
one can touch the funds because in the 
law there is a particular formula which 
no longer is applicable to the existing 
situation. The truth of the matter is— 
and the Senator from Mississippi has 
every right to be concerned, because his 


State has problems which are unique to 


it, in terms of the REA—that 15.6 per- 

cent of all the unelectrified farms in the 

Nation are in Mississippi; 25.4 percent of 

the farms in Mississippi are unelectrified. 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 

Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Before the Senator 
from Minnesota leaves with the Senate 
the impression that there is any emer- 
gency in connection with this bill, or 
that anyone will suffer in the least if ac- 
tion on it is deferred, let me call atten- 
tion to the fact that last week the Sen- 
ate passed an appropriation bill carry- 
ing sufficient funds to insure that the 
operation of the present formula— 
which Senators have proposed to re- 
peal—will not injure anyone. 

Furthermore, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed the same ap- 
propriation bill, carrying the same funds, 
and even though the bill is in confer- 
ence, those paragraphs of it are not in 
conference. So we may say that that 
particular appropriation lacks only the 
signature of the President of the United 
States to insure that no one will be hurt 
if the formula is not changed or if the 
bill we are discussing is not passed. 

So I desire to assure the Senator from 
Minnesota and all other Senators that 
I am not trying to delay for one mo- 
ment action on the bill. I am not any 
busier than any other Member of the 
Senate; but everyone knows what a busy 
week the Senate has had. I do not un- 
derstand that there is any present 
urgency all of a sudden, to have the bill 
passed. No one is being hurt or injured. 

I am referring these remarks to the 
Senator from Minnesota, who has urged 
me to lay all other business aside during 
the week and to confer with the REA au- 
thorities. I told those in the REA that 
I would get to the matter as soon as I 
could. I had in mind doing so on Friday. 

The Senator from Minnesota has un- 
usual energy, and I admire him for it; 
and I do not think he is trying to take 
advantage of anyone. But I wish to say 
that there is no emergency requiring us 
to take immediate action on the bill. 
There is time to have the bill follow the 
usual course. 

I thank the Senator from Minnesota 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was trying to say that there is good 
reason for the Senator from Mississippi 
to be concerned. I have no special in- 
terest, as such, in this measure, except 
under my responsibility as chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
Mississippi has more time in which to 
look into this matter, and I think he 
should have the additional time. I was 
only pointing out that this is a particular 
problem in the State which he is so hon- 
ored to represent in part in the Senate, 
and that nothing which would jeopardize 
his State will be done. He will have my 
full cooperation, not only in this mat- 
ter, but in a host of others. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Let me say that I am the 
author of the bill and that I introduced 
it because of the fact that the adminis- 
tration and the REA directors recognized 
that under the old formula system, year 
after year, when certain funds were 
lying earmarked for a particular State, 
in many cases the State had no way of 
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making use of them. Thus, we had a 
situation in which certain appropriated 
funds were not serving the purposes of 
the REA in the way all of us would like 
to see those purposes served. For in- 
stance, funds might be earmarked for 
Minnesota, whereas they might well be 
used in Mississippi, to improve the rural- 
electrification program in that State. 

So much progress has been made that 
there is no longer any need to give spe- 
cial protection, by means of earmarking 
funds, to the States having the smaller 
populations. 

At this time we would prefer to make 
the funds available to the entire REA 
program throughout the Nation, and 
have the directors of the REA use the 
funds where they can best be used to 
promote and further the program. 

I have no desire to have the bill rushed 
through, if it pleases the Senator from 
Mississippi to have action on the bill de- 
layed for 1 week. The bill has previously 
been passed over. 

Of course, the quicker we get the pro- 
gram developed on the basis. of freeing 
funds which now are tied up by being 
earmarked for a State which is not ready 
to use them, the more rapidly will the 
program be advanced. But I assure the 
Senator from Mississippi that I am not 
by any means trying to have sudden 
action taken on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I withdraw my motion to have the 
Senate consider the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam glad the Senator 
from Texas has acceded to my request. 


REVISION OF BOUNDARIES OF 
THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT NA- 
TIONAL MEMORIAL PARK, N. DAK. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 251, 
Senate bill 1529, to revise the boundaries 
of the Theodore Roosevelt National Me- 
morial Park; and I call the attention of 
the Senator from North Dakota to the 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1529) to revise the boundaries of the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, in the State of North Dakota, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments on page 1, after the 
word “of”, to strike out 200 and insert 
“140”; on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“easterly”, to insert “10 feet“, and after 
the word “and”, to strike out “200” and 
insert 140“, line 4, after the word “Ave- 
nue”, to insert “to a point 150 feet west- 
erly of the westerly right-of-way line 
of Main Street; thence northerly 20 feet 
along a line parallel to and 150 feet west- 
erly of the westerly right-of-way line 
of Main Street to a point on a line par- 
allel to and 160 feet northerly of the 
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northerly right-of-way line of Third 
Avenue; thence easterly along said line 
a distance of 150 feet to a point on the 
westerly right-of-way line of Main 
Street; thence northerly a distance of 40 
feet along said westerly right-of-way 
line of Main Street to a point 200 feet 
northerly from the northwest corner of 
the intersection of Third Avenue and 
Main Street; thence easterly along a line 
parallel to and 200 feet northerly of the 
northerly right-of-way line of Third 
Avenue“; and in line 17, after the word 
“of”, to strike out “1,110” and insert 
“970”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following- 
described lands are hereby made a part of 
the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, subject to all laws and regulations 
applicable thereto: Beginning at a point 
in block 11 of the village of Medora, N. Dak., 
said point being on the northerly right-of- 
way line of Third Avenue a distance of 160 
feet westerly from the northwest corner of 
the intersection of Third Avenue and Main 
Street; thence northerly a distance of 140 
feet to a point on a line parallel to and 
160 feet westerly of the westerly right-of-way 
line of Main Street; thence easterly 10 feet 
along a line parallel to and 140 feet north- 
erly of the northerly right-of-way line of 
Third Avenue to a point 150 feet westerly of 
the westerly right-of-way line of Main 
Street; thence northerly 20 feet along a 
line parallel to and 150 feet westerly of the 
westerly right-of-way line of Main Street 
to a point on a line parallel to and 160 feet 
northerly of the northerly right-of-way line 
of Third Avenue; thence easterly along said 
line a distance of 150 feet to a point on 
the westerly right-of-way line of Main 
Street; thence northerly a distance of 40 
feet along said westerly right-of-way line of- 
Main Street to a point 200 feet northerly 
from the northwest corner of the intersec- 
tion of Third Avenue and Main Street; 
thence easterly along a line parallel to and 
200 feet northerly of the northerly right- 
of-way line of Third Avenue a distance of 
970 feet to the northwesterly corner of 
lot 3 in block 8; thence southerly along the 
westerly line of lots 3 to 10, inclusive, in 
block 8 a distance of 200 feet to a point on 
the northerly right-of-way line of Third 
Avenue; thence along the northerly right- 
of-way line of Third Avenue extended east- 
erly to a point on the west sixteenth line 
of section 26; thence northerly along said 
sixteenth line to a point on the section line 
common to sections 23 and 26; thence west- 
erly along said section line to a point which 
is 600 feet easterly of the section corner 
common to sections 22, 23, 26, and 27; thence 
northerly along a line parallel to and 600 
feet easterly from the section line common 
to sections 22 and 23 to a point on the south 
sixteenth line of section 23; thence westerly 
along said sixteenth line a distance of 600 
feet to a point on the section line common 
to sections 22 and 23; thence southerly along 
said section line to the section corner com- 
mon to sections 22, 23, 26, and 27; thence 
southerly along the section line common to 
sections 26 and 27 a distance of 390.5 feet; 
thence westerly a distance of 421.7 feet to 
a point on a line parallel to and 390.5 feet 
southerly from the section line common to 
sections 22 and 27; thence southerly a dis- 
tance of 360 feet to a point in block 4 on 
a line parallel to and 150 feet westerly from 
the westerly right-of-way line of Main Street 
extended northerly; thence southwesterly on 
a straight line through the southwesterly 
corner of block 4 to a point on the south- 
erly right-of-way line of Second Avenue ex- 
tended westerly; thence westerly along said 
westerly extension of the southerly right- 
of-way line of Second Avenue to a point on 
the northeasterly right-of-way line of United- 
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States Highway No. 10; thence southeast- 
erly along said northeasterly right-of-way 
line of United States Highway No. 10 to 
the intersection or juncture of said right- 
of-way line with the northerly right-of-way 
line of Third Avenue; thence easterly to the 
point of beginning; and all of that part of 
block 12 in the village of Medora that lies 
westerly of a line parallel to and westerly 
a distance of 140 feet from the westerly 
right-of-way line of Main Street; all in 
township 140 north, range 102 west, fifth 
principal meridian. 

Also, that part of section 4 lying south 
of the north bank of the Little Missouri 
River, section 7, section 8, and northwest 
quarter northwest quarter section 9, town- 
ship 147 north, range 99 west; section 12, 
township 147 north, range 100 west; north- 
east quarter section 20 and section 21, town- 
ship 148 north, range 99 west; and east half 
section 20, north half section 21, and south- 
west quarter, south half northwest quarter, 
and north half northeast quarter section 
29, township 148 north, range 100 west, fifth 
principal meridian, North Dakota. 

Sec. 2. The following area is hereby ex- 
cluded from the park: That portion of sec- 
tion 8 lying southwest of a line between 
the common corner of sections 8, 9, 16, and 
17 and the northwest corner of the south- 
west quarter section 8; that portion of sec- 
tion 16 lying southwest of a line between 
the southeast corner southwest quarter and 
the northwest corner southwest quarter sec- 
tion 16; and section 17, township 147 north, 
range 100 west, fifth principal meridian, 
North Dakota. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to make further adjustments in the 
boundaries of the park along United States 
Highways Nos. 10 and 85 as he deems advis- 
able and in the public interest if and when 
the alinement of these highways is changed: 
Provided, That not to exceed 500 acres may 
be added to the park and not to exceed 2,000 
‘acres may be excluded from the park by such 
adjustments. Boundary adjustments made 
pursuant to this section shall be effective 
upon publication thereof in the Federal Reg- 
ister and all Federal land excluded from the 
park pursuant to this act shall be adminis- 
tered in accordance with the public-land 
laws of the United States. 

Sec, 4. The land exchange authority re- 
lating to Theodore Roosevelt National Me- 
morial Park prescribed by section 3 of the act 
of April 25, 1947 (61 Stat. 52), and by section 
2 of the act of June 12, 1948 (62 Stat. 384), 
shall be applicable also to the lands de- 
scribed in section 1 of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1529) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 


PROTECTION OF SCENIC VALUES 
ALONG OAK CREEK CANYON 
WITHIN THE COCONINO NATION- 
AL FOREST, ARIZ. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 252, 
Senate bill 52, relating to protection of 
scenic values along Oak Creek Canyon, 
in Arizona. The bill was introduced by 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], and has been reported by the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. I now call the at- 
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tention of the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona to the motion I have made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 52) 
to amend the act to protect scenic values 
along Oak Creek Canyon and certain 
tributaries thereof within the Coconino 
National Forest, Ariz. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that there is a similar 
bill before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, namely, House bill 
2679. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there seems to be some confusion. 
The acting minority leader [Mr. Bar- 
RETT] does not understand that any bills 
should be brought up for consideration 
except those noted in the Recorp. Sev- 
eral days ago the majority leader pro- 
posed to the minority leader the con- 
— of every bill on the calen- 

ar—— 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not until I 
complete my statement. 

The minority leader [Mr. KNOWLAND] 
conferred with other Senators on that 
side of the aisle, and indicated in his own 
handwriting on a copy of the calendar 
rr eta of consideration of certain 


The Senator from Texas does not de- 
sire to rush anything. As a matter of 
fact, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] has reported both bills. I 
assure the Senator from Wyoming that 
the minority leader has cleared the ques- 
tion of consideration of the bill, although 
it is not necessary for the minority 
leader to clear it. Last session the mi- 
nority leader did not determine what 
business was to be brought before the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator so desires, I shall be glad to post- 
pone the consideration of the bill until 
Monday. However, as I stated earlier 
in the day, last evening there was read 
into the Recorp a list of certain bills 
for possible consideration today. Pre- 
vious notice had been given, and the 
copy of the calendar which the Senator 
from Wyoming has before him indicates, 
in red pencil in the handwriting of the 
minority leader, his approval of consid- 
eration of these bills. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I mis- 
understood the minority leader. I un- 
derstood him to say that he had agreed 
with the majority leader that the bills 
enumerated at the end of yesterday’s 
proceedings were the ones which were to 
be taken up today. However, I am quite 
certain that the arrangement which the 
majority leader had with the minority 
leader is precisely as he has stated it. 

I have no objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs be discharged from the further 
consideration of House bill 2679, and 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of that bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is discharged from 
5 consideration of House bill 
2679. 

The bill will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2679), to amend the act to protect scenic 
values along Oak Creek Canyon and 
certain tributaries thereof within the 
Coconino National Forest, Ariz. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 52, is in- 
definitely postponed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO THE SALT RIVER AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPROVEMENT AND 
POWER DISTRICT, ARIZONA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 253, 
Senate bill 53. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that there is a simi- 
lar House bill on the calendar, namely, 
House bill 1602. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
1602) to enable the State of Arizona and 
the town of Tempe, Ariz., to convey to 
the Salt River Agricultural Improvement 
and Power District, for use by such dis- 
trict, a portion of certain property here- 
tofore transferred under certain re- 
strictions to such State and town by the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 53 is indefinite- 
ly postponed. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 
TO THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 263, 
Senate bill 266. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 266) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to transfer certain property of the 
United States Government (in the Wyo- 
ming National Guard Camp Guernsey 
target and maneuver area, Platte County, 
Wyo.), to the State of Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments, on page 2, at the 

beginning of line 7, to strike out “Lots” 
and insert “Southwest quarter north- 
west quarter, section 1; lots 3 and 4, 
west half southeast quarter, section 3; 
lots”; in line 10, after the numeral up 
to insert “southeast quarter northeast 
quarter section 13;”; on page 3, line 17, 
after the word “approximately”, to 
strike out “seven thousand six hundred 
and eighty” and insert “five thousand 
seven hundred and eighty”; on page 5, 
line 21, after the word quarter“, to 
strike out “south half” and insert 
“southeast quarter“; in line 25, after 
the numeral “2”, to strike out “lots 3 
and 4, west half southeast quarter sec- 
tion 3;“; on page 6, line 6, after the 
word “quarter”, to strike out the comma 
and “southeast quarter northeast quar- 
ter“, in the same line, after the word 
“section”, to strike out “13;” and in- 
sert “13, all in township 27 north, range 
67 west,”, and in line 8, after the word 
“township”, to strike out “38” and in- 
sert “28”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and direct- 
ed to transfer to the State of Wyoming cer- 
tain property of the United States Govern- 
ment situated near Lake Guernsey, Platte 
County, Wyo., described as follows: 

Lots 1, 2, 3, and 4 of section 5; lots 1, 2, 3, 
5, and 6, east half southwest quarter, west 
half southeast quarter section 6; northwest 
quarter northeast quarter, west half south- 
west quarter, southeast quarter southwest 
quarter section 17; northeast quarter, north 
half northwest quarter, southeast quarter 
northwest quarter, northeast quarter south- 
west quarter, north half southeast quarter 
section 20; all in township 28 north, range 66 
west, sixth principal meridian. 

Southwest quarter northwest quarter, sec- 
tion 1; lots and 4, west half southeast quar- 
ter, section 3; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, south half 
north half section 4; south half southwest 
quarter section 5; lot 1, section 7; southeast 
quarter northeast quarter section 13; lots 2 
and 3, northeast quarter southwest quarter 
section 18; southeast quarter northeast quar- 
ter, northwest quarter southeast quarter sec- 
tion 24; all in township 27 north, range 67 
west, sixth principal meridian. 

South half southwest quarter section 2; 
northwest quarter southwest quarter, north- 
east quarter southeast quarter, south half 
south half section 3; northwest quarter 
northeast quarter, south half northeast. 
quarter section 8; northwest quarter north- 
east quarter, northeast quarter northwest 
quarter, south half north half, north half 
south half section 9; northwest quarter, 
north half southwest quarter, southeast 
quarter southwest quarter section 10; north 
half northwest quarter, southwest quarter 
northwest quarter, northwest quarter south- 
west quarter section 14; northeast quarter, 
southwest quarter southwest quarter, north 
half southeast quarter, southwest quarter 
southeast. quarter section 15; northeast 
quarter, northeast quarter southeast quar- 
ter section 17; northeast. quarter southeast 
quarter section 20; west half southwest 
quarter section 21; north half northwest 
quarter, southeast quarter southeast quar- 
ter section 22; southwest quarter northeast 
quarter, northeast quarter northwest quar- 
ter, south half northwest quarter, southwest 
quarter section 23; east half northwest quar- 
ter section 24; northwest quarter southeast 
quarter section 25; east half northwest 
quarter, northeast quarter southwest quar- 
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ter section 27; southwest quarter northeast 
quarter, southwest quarter, west half south- 
east quarter section 28; northeast quarter 
southeast quarter section 29; southeast 
quarter southeast quarter section 31; all of 
section 33; northeast quarter of section 35; 
all in township 28 north, range 67 west, sixth 
principal meridian; consisting of approxi- 
mately 5,780 acres. Such property shall be 
conveyed, together with all buildings, im- 
provements thereon, and all appurtenances 
and utilities belonging or appertaining there- 
to, and the Secretary of the Interior shall exe- 
cute and deliver in the name of the United 
States in its behalf any and all contracts, 
conveyances, or other instruments as may be 
necessary to effectuate the said transfer: 
Provided, That there shall be reserved to the 
United States all minerals, including oil and 
gas, in said lands. 

Such conveyance shall contain a provision 
that said property shall be used primarily 
for training of the National Guard or Air Na- 
tional Guard and for other military purposes, 
and that, if the State of Wyoming shall cease 
to use the property so conveyed for such 
purposes, then title thereto shall immedi- 
ately revert to the United States and, in ad- 
dition, all improvements made by the State 
of Wyoming during its occupancy shall vest 
in the United States without payment of 
compensation therefor. 

Such conveyance shall contain the fur- 
ther provision that whenever the Congress 
of the United States shall declare a state of 
war or other national emergency, or the Pres- 
ident declares a state of emergency to exist 
and upon the determination by the appro- 
priate Secretary that the property so con- 
veyed is useful or necessary for military, air, 
or naval purposes or in the interest of na- 
tional defense, the United States shall have 
the right, without obligation to make pay- 
ment of any kind, to reenter upon the prop- 
erty and use the same or any part thereof, 
including any and all improvements made 
by the State of Wyoming, for the duration of 
such state of war or other national emer- 
gency, and upon the cessation thereof plus 
6 months said property is to revert to the 
State of Wyoming together with any or all 
facilities and improvements, appurtenances, 
and utilities thereon or appertaining thereto. 

Sec. 2. (a) Where lands described to be 
conveyed herein are being used under valid 
outstanding United States grazing leases, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall convey the 
lands only after he finds suitable provision, 
equitable to such lessees, has been made to 
compensate them for losses resulting from 
the use of the lands for the purposes of this 
act and to assure them appropriate prefer- 
ence to such future use of the lands for 
grazing as may be consistent with the pur- 
poses of this act. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior, at the 
earliest possible date after the execution 
of the conveyance authorized by this act, 
shall issue a permit to the State of Wyoming 


allowing the State the free use of the lands 


described below for the purposes described 
in the first section of this act and subject; 
to adequate protection of the lands for 
Federal purposes: 

Lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, southwest quarter 
northeast quarter, southeast quarter north- 
west quarter, northwest quarter southeast 
quarter, southeast quarter southeast quarter 
section 1; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, south half 
northwest quarter, east half southwest 
quarter, southwest quarter southeast quar- 
ter section 2; northeast quarter, northwest 
quarter southeast quarter section 10; north 
half northeast quarter, southwest quarter 
northeast quarter section 11; east half north- 
east quarter, southwest quarter northeast 
quarter, west half southeast quarter section 
12; northwest. quarter northeast quarter 13, 
all in township 27 north, range 67 west, 
southeast quarter section 35, township 28 
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north, range 67 west, sixth principal merid- 
ian, State of Wyoming. 

Sec. 3. The State of Wyoming may dis- 
pose of interests and rights in the land by 
lease, license and easement, provided that 
the exercise of such rights and uses shall 
not impair the use of the land for the pur- 
poses set out in the first section of this act. 
Revenues derived from such transactions by 
the State of Wyoming shall be expended by 
the State for the protection, maintenance, 
and preservation of such land for the pur- 
poses expressed in this act and for the pro- 
tection and preservation of the natural re- 
sources thereon, The United States and the 
State of Wyoming shall share equally in any 
residual revenue beyond the cost for those 
purposes. All moneys to which the United 
States is entitled under this act shall be 
deposited in the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of the Army are authorized to 
enter into any necessary agreements with 
the proper authorities of the State of Wyo- 
ming for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BONDING OF CERTAIN OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


- Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 259, 
Senate bill 391. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 391) 
to provide for the bonding of certain 
officers and employees of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, for the 
payment of the premiums on such bonds 
by the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
amendments, on page 2, after line 7, to 
strike out: 


Src. 2. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are authorized to obtain blan- 
ket, position schedule, individual, or other 
type of surety bonds covering the officers 
and employees of the District of Columbia 
required by law or administrative order to 
be bonded. Any such bond may cover a 
period not exceeding 3 years, or any 
greater period required by law, as the case 
may be, and the premium for the full period 
for which each such bond is written may be 
paid at the time of the purchase of such 
bond from funds appropriated for such pur- 

The Commissioners may, in their dis- 
cretion, obtain such bonds by negotiation, 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended. (41 U. S. C., sec. 5). 
Each bond shall be of the most economical 
type available for the number and type of 
personnel to be bonded, shall be conditioned 
upon the faithful performance of the duties 
of the persons or positions so bonded, and 
the term “faithful performance of duties” 
shall be deemed to include the proper ac- 
counting for all moneys or property received 
by virtue of the positions or employment of 
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the bonded persons, or by the officers or em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia in posi- 
tions covered by a bond, and all responsibili- 
ties and accountabilities imposed by statute 
or by regulation made pursuant to statute, 


And insert in lieu thereof: 


Src. 2. The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are authorized to obtain blanket, 
position schedule, or other type of surety 
bond covering their civilian officers and em- 
ployees required by law or administrative 
ruling to be bonded. Each bond shall be 
of the most suitable type available for the 
number and type of personnel required to 
be bonded, and shall be conditioned upon the 
faithful performance of the duties of the 
persons so bonded, and the term “faithful 
performance of the duties” shall be deemed 
to include the proper accounting for all 
moneys or property received by virtue of the 
bonded persons’ positions or employment 
and all responsibilities and accountabilities 
imposed by statute or regulation issued pur- 
suant thereto. The bond premium may cover 
a period not exceeding 3 years and may be 
paid in advance from funds available for 
administrative expenses when the contract 
is made or continued. If the initial or 
subsequent premium cost exceeds $500 for 
any bond procured under authority of this 
section, advertisement for bids shall be re- 
quired therefor and procurement shall be 
made from the responsible bidder whose 
bid, conforming to the invitation for bids, 
will be most advantageous to the District of 
Columbia, price and other factors considered. 


On page 4, line 6, after the word “or”, 
to strike out “employment, or as a 
notary public in the service of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government whose 
notarial duties are confined solely to gov- 
ernment official business,” and insert 
“employment”, in line 21, after the word 
“sentence”, to strike out Any such bond 
may cover a period not exceeding three 
years, and the full premium for each such 
bond may be paid at the time of the pur- 
chase of such bonds.” And insert “The 
premium on any such bond may cover 
periods not exceeding three years and 
may be paid in advance.” 

On page 5, after line 2, to insert: 


Sec. 5. Section 561 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, 
as amended (31 Stat. 1189, 1279; sec. 1-504, 
D. C. Code, 1951 edition) is amended by add- 
ing at the end of said section the following 
sentence: “Where any such notary public is, 
an officer or employee of the government of 
the District of Columbia whose notarial du- 
ties are confined solely to government official 
business, any bond covering such officer or 
employee for the faithful performance of 
such notarial duties obtained by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia pur- 
suant to the authority conferred on them 
by law shall be in lieu of the bond required 
by the first sentence of this section.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the 
last paragraph of section 2 of the act ap- 
proved June 11, 1878 (20 Stat. 103, ch. 180), 
entitled “An act providing a permanent form 
of government for the District of Columbia”, 
as added by the first section of the act ap- 
proved June 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 430), as pre- 


cedes the proviso in said last paragraph, is 


amended to read as follows: 

“The said Commissioners are hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to determine which 
officers and employees of the District of Co- 


lumbia, or which positions occupied or to be 


occupied by such officers and employees, shall 
hereafter be bonded for the faithful dis- 
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charge of the duties of such officers and em- 
ployees or of such positions, and to fix the 
penalty or penalties of any such bond.” 

Sec. 2. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are authorized to obtain blan- 
ket, position schedule, or other type of surety 
bond covering their civilian officers and em- 
Pployees required by law or administrative 
ruling to be bonded. Each bond shall be of 
the most suitable type available for the 
number and type of personnel required to be 
bonded, and shall be conditioned upon the 
faithful performance of the duties of the 
persons so bonded, and the term “faithful 
performance of the duties” shall be deemed 
to include the proper accounting for all 
moneys or property received by virtue of the 
bonded persons’ positions or employment 
and all responsibilities and accountabilities 
imposed by statute or regulation issued pur- 
suant thereto. The bond premium may 
cover a period not exceeding 3 years and 
may be paid in advance from funds available 
for administrative expenses when the con- 
tract is made or continued. If the initial 
or subsequent premium cost exceeds $500. 
for any bond procured under authority of 
this section, advertisement for bids shall be 
required therefor and procurement shall be 
made from the responsible bidder whose bid, 
conforming to the invitation for bids, will 
be most advantageous to the District of Co- 
lumbia, price and other factors considered. 

Src. 3. Whenever any officer or employee of 
the District of Columbia, as a prerequisite to 
entering upon the duties of his office or em- 
ployment, or as a condition to his holding 
such office or employment is required by any 
provision of law or regulation to execute or 
furnish bond, notwithstanding such pro- 
vision of law, if any bond obtained by the 
Commissioners pursuant to the authority 
contained in this act covers such officer or 
employee, or covers the position of such offi- 
eer or employee, in the amount and for such 
period as may be prescribed by such pro- 
vision of law, such bond obtained by the 
Commissioners shall be in lieu of the bond 
required to be executed or furnished by such 
officer or employee. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 305 of 
the District of Columbia Law Enforcement 
Act of 1953, approved June 29, 1953, (67 Stat. 
90, 101), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following sentence: “The pre- 
mium on any such bond may cover periods 
not exceeding 3 years and may be paid in 
advance.” 

Sec. 5. Section 561 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, as 
amended (31 Stat. 1189, 1279; sec. 1-504, D. C. 
Code, 1951 edition) is amended by adding at 
the end of said section the following sen- 
tence: “Where any such notary public is an 
officer or employee of the Government of 
the District of Columbia whose notarial 
duties are confined solely to government 
Official business, any bond covering such offi- 
cer or employee for the faithful perform- 
ance of such notarial duties obtained by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
pursuant to the authority conferred on them 
by law shall be in lieu of the bond required 
by the first sentence of this section.” 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a statement with respect to this 
bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
for the bonding of certain officers and 
employees of the District government, 
and for the payment of the premiums 
on such bonds by the District of Colum- 
bia. 

It is believed that the bonds of the 
officers and employees of the District 
government who are required to be 
bonded by reason of the positions they 
hold, protect the government and the 
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public and, therefore, the government, 
rather than the individual, should bear 
the cost of such protection. Moreover, 
the Commissioners are of the view that 
certain positions in the District govern- 
ment, rather than individuals, should be 
covered by bonds in appropriate 
amounts, since the bonding of positions 
would permit flexibility in the assign- 
ment of personnel, and still afford pro- 
tection to the public and the govern- 
ment. 

This measure will relieve many Dis- 
trict employees of the burden of paying 
for bonds for the protection of the pub- 
lic and the District government. 

The bill would also permit the Com- 
missioners to pay the premium for 3 
years, rather than annually, on all bonds, 
including the Metropolitan Police force, 
which would result in a considerable 
saving, and provides that if the Com- 
missioners obtain a bond for a notary 
public whose notarial duties are con- 
fined solely to District of Columbia busi- 
ness, then the bond obtained by the 
Commissioners shall be in lieu of that 
required by law. 

The bill was reported favorably by 
unanimous vote at the full committee 
meeting of April 27, 1955. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. : 


ADJUSTMENT OF SALARIES OF 
JUDGE OF THE MUNICIPAL COURT 
OF APPEALS AND THE MUNICIPAL 
COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
me consideration of Order No. 257, S. 

27. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 727) 
to adjust the salaries of judges of the 
municipal court of appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the salaries of the 
judges of the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

That the fourth sentence of the sixth para- 
graph of section 6 of the act entitled “An act 
to consolidate the police court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Municipal Court 
of the District of Columbia, to be known as 
‘the municipal court for the District of 
Columbia,’ to create ‘the municipal court 
of appeais for the District of Columbia,’ and 
for other purposes,” approved April 1, 1942, 
as amended (D. C. Code, sec. 11-771) is 
amended by striking out “$14,500” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$20,000,” and by 
striking out “$14,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$19,500.” 
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Sec, 2. The fourth sentence of section 2 of 
such act of April 1, 1942, as amended (D. C. 
Code, sec. 11-753), is amended by striking 
out “$13,500” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$19,000,” and by striking out “$13,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$18,500.” 

Sec. 3. Section 19 of the Juvenile Court 
Act of the District of Columbia, as amended 
(D. O. Code, sec. 11-920), is amended by 
striking out the last sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “The salary 
of the judge shall be $18,500 per annum.” 

Sec. 4. The first sentence of the second 
paragraph of section 2 of title IX of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, as 
amended (D. C. Code, sec. 47-2402) is 
amended by striking out “$13,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 818,500.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to provide for an in- 
crease in the salaries of all municipal 
court judges of $5,500 annually; the 
juvenile court judge of $6,700 annually, 
and the tax court judge of $5,500 an- 
nually. The present local judicial sal- 
aries, established by congressional acts, 
are as follows: 


Present | S. 727 as 
salary | reported 


Chief Judge of municipal court of 


ON RS Se, a ee. $14, 500 $20, 000 
Associate judges of municipal 

court of appeals 14,000 19, 500 
Chief judge of municipal court. 13, 500 19, 000 
Associate judges of municipal 

FFF 13, 000 18, 500 
Judge of juvenile court 11, 800 18, 500 
Judge of District of Columbia tax 

A 13, 000 18, 500 


In recommending adjustment of the 
salaries, the committee took into consid- 
eration many factors. It was felt that 
since the judge of the juvenile court and 
the judge of the tax court are a part of 
the municipal judiciary, their salaries 
should be the same as those of the mu- 
nicipal court. 

A salary differential of $1,000 per year 
has been traditional between the judges 
of the appellate court and the judges of 
the trial court. This measure continues 
in effect that differential. 

The salary increases involve 18 judge- 
ships, and the cost to the District gov- 
ernment would be $100,200 annually. 
The bill was favorably reported by unan- 
imous vote at the full committee meeting 
of April 27, 1955. 

I recommend the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to adjust the salaries of the 
judges of the municipal court of appeals 
for the District of Columbia, the munici- 
pal court for the District of Columbia, 
the juvenile court of the District of Co- 
ee and the District of Columbia tax 
co * 


PAYMENT OF MONEY ORDERS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
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the consideration of Order No. 265, S. 
1488. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1488) relating to the payment of money 
orders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
with amendments on page 2, line 6, after 
the word “after”, to strike out “six” and 
insert “eight”; in line 9, after the word 
“such”, to strike out “six-year” and in- 
sert “eight-year”; and in line 15, after 
the word “orders”, to strike out “after 
one year from the last day of the month 
of issue of such money orders”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following acts 
or parts of acts are hereby repealed: 

(a) Section 4 of the act of July 16, 1894 
(28 Stat. 107), as amended and codified in 
section 730 of title 39, United States Code. 

(b) That part of the act of May 27, 1908 
(35 Stat. 416), as amended and codified in 
section 731 of title 39, United States Code. 

(c) Section 12 of the act of June 26, 1934 
(48 Stat. 1229), as codified in section 725k 
of title 31, United States Code. 

(d) Section 5 of the act of March 3, 1883, 
as amended and codified in section 718 of 
title 39, United States Code. 

Sec. 2. No money order heretofore or here- 
after issued shall be paid after 8 years from 
the last day of the month of original issue. 
Claims for unpaid money orders shall be for- 
ever barred unless received by the Post Office 
Department within such 8-year period. Any 
excess of funds accrued because of money 
orders remaining unpaid may be transferred 
to postal revenues at such times and in such 
amounts as the Postmaster General shall de- 
termine, The records of the Post Office De- 
partment shall serve as the basis for adjudi- 
cating claims for payment of money orders. 

Sec. 3. Section 2 of this act shall take ef- 
fect on the first day of the sixth calendar 
month beginning after the date of its enact- 
ment. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared in explanation 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD 
following the passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CARLSON 

Senate bill 1488 would establish an 8-year 
statute of limitations on unpaid postal 
money orders. Money orders heretofore and 
hereafter issued and all claims for unpaid 
money orders shall be forever barred unless 
received by the Post Office Department within 
8 years from the last day of the month of 
original issue. 3 

The committee extended the 6-year limi- 
tation as requested by the Post Office De- 
partment to 8 years, thus giving claimants 
an additional 2 years, and also, deleted 
language which made distinction between 
money orders less than 1 year old and those 
over 1 year old. 

Since the inauguration of the postal money 
order system in 1864, the Post Office Depart- 
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ment has been maintaining complete rec- 
ords on those money orders which have not 
been presented for payment. As a result, 
over the past 91 years voluminous records 
have accumulated. The administrative ex- 
pense of maintaining such records far sur- 
passes the justification against the possi- 
bility of a claim. 

In order to protect the rights of persons 
who now hold money orders which have 
been outstanding for more than 8 years, 
a saving clause is provided which makes 
the effective date of this section on the 
Ist day of the 6th calendar month after the 
date of enactment of this legislation. 

Section 1 of the bill repeals procedural 
provisions of the present laws relating to 
the payment of money orders. 

This legislation has the approval of the 
Comptroller General and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AERONAUTICAL 
RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to Order No. 262, H. R. 2581. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2581) to promote the national defense 
by authorizing the construction of aero- 
nautical research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics necessary to the effective prose- 
cution of aeronautical research. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 8, after the word 
“Ohio”, to strike out “Improvements to 
an existing transonic tunnel, additions 
to two existing laboratory buildings, re- 
pairs and modifications to utility instal- 
lations, $3,910,000" and insert “Com- 
ponent research facility for nuclear pro- 
pulsion, improvements to an existing 
transonic tunnel, additions to two exist- 
ing laboratory buildings, repairs and 
modifications to utility installations, and 
acquisition of not to exceed 500 acres of 
land, 88,760,000.“; in line 22, to strike 
out “$8,450,000” and insert “$13,300,000”; 
and on page 3, line 2, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$8,450,000” and 
insert 813,300,000.“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ae and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, follow- 
ing the passage of the bill, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement explana- 
tory of this rather important measure 
be printed in the Record. I believe the 
statement will be of interest to the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR STENNIS 
The purpose of this bill is to provide $13,< 
300,000 in new construction authorization 
for the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 
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The items proposed for construction from 
this authorization are detailed in the com- 
mittee report and I shall touch on them 
only briefly in my remarks. 

At the Langley Laboratory in Virginia the 
one big item is an air removal system for a 
16-foot transonic tunnel. This will provide 
a more simple and less expensive method 
for testing large-scale airplane models. 

At the Ames Laboratory, Moffett Field, 
Calif., the bill would authorize a high speed 
free-flight facility. There are no facilities 
in existence at this time for investigating 
the tremendous heat generated by missiles 
traveling at speeds at from 7,000 to 14,000 
miles an hour. I believe the military possi- 
bilities of such a missile are obvious. Other 
items at Ames include a steel pipe test 
chamber, a firing chamber, and an instru- 
ment room that will permit study of air- 
plane heat and stability at speeds ranging 
from about 2,000 miles an hour to 6,000 miles 
an hour. These facilities would permit re- 
search under conditions closely approxi- 
mating those of actual flight. The remain- 
ing item at Ames is the installation of equip- 
ment to record data received from the 1 x 3 
foot supersonic tunnel. This construction 
should result in a saving in time and cost of 
about 25 percent and will permit the tunnel 
to handle at least one more major research 
program each year at no increase in operat- 
Ing cost. 

At the Lewis Laboratory in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the most important item is for the 
construction of a component facility on 
nuclear research. This facility is not de- 
signed to conduct experiments with the 
problem of nuclear propulsion as such, but 
is intended to study the effects of fissionable 
materials on aircraft engines and airframes. 
The committee in carefully into the 
relationship of this facility to activites un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Joint Committee 
on Atome Energy. We were assured that the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the mili- 
tary departments endorsed the construction 
of this facility and that it has been fully 
coordinated with related activities in this 
field. The committee also required special 
justification on the location of this facility. 
The appropriate officials strongly maintain 
that it is more economical and efficient to 
locate this research tool near the existing 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory. This 
decision was reached after considering more 
remote sites and other areas where nuclear 
research is being done by the Government. 
A su of the arguments supporting the 
location of this facility in the Cleveland 
area is that: (1) Both the capital cost and 
the annual operating cost will be reduced 
by locating near the existing NACA labora- 
tory in Cleveland; (2) the effectiveness of 
the research work on aircraft application is 
greatly increased by its being conducted as 
a part of an integrated aircraft propulsion 
research program; and (3) the addition to 
the attractiveness of the Cleveland target 
area is said to be slight because the proposed 
construction will increase the existing NACA 
investment in facilities in the Cleveland area 
by only about 5 percent. 

Other facilities at the Lewis Laboratory 
that would be authorized by this bill include 
the conversion of an 8-by-6-foot tunnel so 
as to permit transonic operation. The next 
generation of military airplanes will be capa- 
ble of fiying at speeds of about twice the 
speed of sound, or approximately 1,500 miles 
per hour. The passing of aircraft from sub- 
sonic to supersonic speeds present highly 
critical problems that require intensive in- 
vestigation. Another item at Lewis is the 
construction of two test cells and the instal- 
lation of collateral equipment in order to 
engage in research on high energy fuels for 
ram-jets and turbo-jets. Presently fuel stor- 
age tanks will be constructed and the labora- 
tory shop building will be altered. 

There is one small item at Wallops Island, 
Va., which is the location of the Pilotless 
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Aircraft Station. This item is for the con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete magazine 
to provide storage for the larger rocket mo- 
tors that are scheduled for firing in the near 
future. 

Even from the limited discussion of these 
projects that I have just made, I believe it 
is obvious that a full understanding of the 
activities of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics requires a scientific 
background and much technical competence. 
In a situation such as this, it is imperative 
that the persons charged with the conduct 
of the program be of the highest integrity 
and possess outstanding competence. With 
this in mind, I think that a brief statement 
on what the NACA is and how it functions 
would be worthwhile. In this connection I 
wish to invite the attention of the Senate 
to an excellent report by the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], on his visit 
to the facilities of the NACA. This report 
has been printed for the use of the members 
of the Armed Services Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee. I should now 
like to quote from a portion of the report 
having to do with the organization and 
functions of the NACA: 

“The NACA is a governmental research or- 
ganization. In the three fields of aerody- 
namics, powerplants, and aircraft structures, 
the NACA is the main source of aeronautical 
research information in this country. The 
committee which directs its operations is 
composed of 17 distinguished men of scien- 
tific background appointed by the President. 
The present committee is: 

“Jerome C. Hunsaker, Sc. D., Massachu- 
setts Institution of Technology, Chairman. 

“Detley W. Bronk, Ph. D., president, Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, vice 
chairman, 

“Joseph P. Adams, LL. D., member, Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

“Allen V. Astin, Ph. D., Director, National 
Bureau of Standards. 

“Preston R. Bassett, M. A., president, Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., Inc. 

“Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., Secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution. 

“Ralph S. Damon, D. Eng., president, Trans 
World Airlines, Inc. 

“James H. Doolittle, Sc. D., vice president, 
Shell Oil Co. 

“Lloyd Harrison, rear admiral, United 
States Navy, Deputy and Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

“Ronald M. Hazen, B. S., director of engi- 
neering, Allison Division, General Motors 
Corp. 
“Thomas S. Combs, vice admiral, United 
States Navy, Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (Air). 

“Donald L. Putt, lieutenant general, United 
States Air Force. 

“Donald A. Quarles, D. Eng., Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Research and Develop- 
ment). 

“Arthur E. Raymond, Sc. D., vice president, 
engineering, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 

“Francis W. Reichelderfer, Sc. D., Chief, 
United States Weather Bureau. 

“Nathan F. Twining, general, United States 
Air Force, Chief of Staff. 

“The NACA was created by act of Congress 
in 1915 for the supervision and direction of 
the scientific study of the problems of flight 
with a view to their practical solution. 

“It now functions primarily as a research. 
organization, which with the extremely wide 
representation on its committees of all 
branches of Government and industry, acts 
as an informal coordinator of all the aero- 
nautical research being performed in this 
country. 

“In addition to the presidentially appoint- 
ed main Committee, there are four tech- 
nical committees composed of outstanding 
personnel from Government, industry, and 
educational institutions. These are the Com- 
mittee on Aerodynamics, the Committee on 
Powerplants for Aircraft, the Committee on 
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Aircraft Construction, and the Committee on 
Operating Problems. 

“One of the members of the main com- 
mittee serves as the chairman of each tech- 
nical committee. 

“These technical committees advise the 
main Committee of the NACA on problems in 
their fields and suggest research problems 
to be undertaken. 

“Each of the 4 technical committees is 
assisted by 4 to 8 subcommittees, which are 
composed of still more representatives of all 
segments of the aviation industry, the mili- 
tary services, and other Government agencies. 

“The committees include a large number 
of persons connected with educational insti- 
tutions and research foundations. Through 
dissemination of the information gathered 
by the NACA, and by the exchange of infor- 
mation among the members of the many 
committees, duplicate research programs are 
avoided (for the full membership of the tech- 
nical committees and subcommittees, which 
is over 400 people, see the Annual Report of 
the NACA, 1954). 

“It is to be emphasized that none of the 
members of these committees receives any 
salary from the NACA except the few, of 
course, who represent the NACA at the work- 
ing level on the committees. 

“By this donation of their time to the 
NACA, the members of the main Committee 
and technical committees and subcommittees 
give invaluable service to the Government 
and provide a means for the coordination, at 
a high level, of the aeronautical research 
work being performed by schools and uni- 
versities, the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
engine, airframe, and aircraft components 
parts manufacturers, and by the civilian air- 
lines. 

“Final authority for research projects is 
given by the main Committee, and the work 
is carried out by the civilian employees of 
the NACA, under the direction of Dr. Hugh 
L. Dryden, at 5 installations. 

“About 7,500 persons are employed by the 
NACA. Approximately half are engineers and 
scientists, and about 40 percent are trades 
and crafts people. The remaining 8 to 10 
percent are administrative personnel. The 
NACA is plagued by an engineer shortage, 
and reports a handicap in not being able 
to pay its personnel as well as private in- 
dustry. 

“Distribution of research information pre- 
pared by the NACA is accomplished by 1 of 3 
methods: 

“Publication of the information in a re- 
search memorandum (usually classified). 

“By the holding of technical conferences 
of persons concerned with particular proj- 
ects, and 

“Through project consultations, which 
tend to bring together those most concerned 
with a particular problem in industry and 
the military. 

“Specific research projects are often per- 
formed at the request of the Air Force or 
other service and for private manufacturers, 
if for an aircraft being built for the military. 
As much as 50 percent of the time of wind- 
tunnel operations is spent on work specifi- 
cally requested by the services. 

“In addition to its regular program of 
research, which is basic research designed 
to further aeronautical science generally, the 
NACA is often called upon to assist in the 
solving of specific problems pertaining to 
a particular type of aircraft which arise 
after the plane is in production.” 

I now would like to comment on several 
tangible examples of the beneficial results 
produced by the work of the NACA, 

The Grumman F9F series of fighter air- 
planes has been an important part of the 
Navy's air arm for about 8 years. An early 
straight-wing model called the Panther was 
the first Navy jet to see combat and also 
was the first Navy airplane to destroy an 
enemy jet in Korea. A later model, called 
the Cougar, incorporated wings which were 
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swept back and other engineering improve- 
ments to permit attainment of higher speeds. 

Even the improved Cougar, however, could 
not reach the speed of sound in level flight. 
At about this time, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics announced to the 
military services and the aircraft industry 
that a new technical concept had been dis- 
covered and proven in the NACA transonic 
wind tunnels which showed how aircraft 
could be designed to obtain a considerable 
improvement in high-speed performance, 
The Navy and Grumman started immedi- 
ately to apply the NACA's new concept to 
another model of the F9F series. The flight 
tests show the new Tiger model to be capable 
of attaining supersonic speeds in level flight 
and of flying more than 100 miles per hour 
faster than its predecessor. This is one of 
many examples of the importance of the 
NACA’s work to the quality of our military 
aircraft. 

Landing and takeoff speeds and distances 
have increased rapidly as airplane speeds 
have increased. As a result, airport runways 
and carrier decks are getting longer, larger, 
and more costly. 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has pioneered in advancing and 
developing new operational concepts aimed 
at reducing landing and takeoff speeds. One 
new concept is that of vertical takeoff, 
using direct thrust of the airplane power- 
plant to lift the airplane off the ground 
vertically. New and complex problems of 
airplane stability, control, and piloting char- 
acteristics were solved by NACA tests of 
numerous powered model airplanes. These 
efforts supplied the information needed for 
the development of the Navy's new vertical 
takeoff airplanes. Although radically differ- 
ent in concept and operation from other air- 
planes, these designs have flown satisfacto- 
rily. They offer great promise toward im- 
proving the effectiveness of tactical aircraft 
by permitting operation from unprepared lo- 
cations near rapidly moving areas of com- 
bat. 

Another concept advanced and developed 
by the NACA to reduce the dependence on 
runways is the application of water skis to 
fighter or interceptor-type airplanes. Ski- 
equipped airplanes could operate from readily 
available expanses of protected waterways or 
from the open sea in relatively calm condi- 
tions. The use of water-based aircraft is 
also attractive in that waterways are not 
suceptible to extensive damage during at- 
tack. Water skis are relatively small and can 
be retracted much in the same manner as 
conventional landing gears, thereby per- 
mitting a water-based fighter or interceptor 
airplane to have the same performance as its 
land-based counterpart. NACA research on 
the numerous problems of water skis has 
supplied the vitally needed information for 
the successful development of the Navy's 
Sea Dart water-based supersonic fighter 
airplane, 

Modern military airplanes secure addi- 
tional power for takeoff and for bursts of 
high speed in combat by the use of after- 
burners. The principles of afterburning in- 
volve first the feeding of additional fuel into 
the air leaving the jet engine and second the 
burning of such fuel in the exhaust or tail- 
pipe. Afterburners increase the thrust ap- 
proximately 50 percent at takeoff speeds and 
200 to 300 percent at supersonic speeds. The 
use of afterburners made possible for the 
first time the use of supersonic aircraft with 
useful range. Without afterburners the 
weight of the powerplant would be greater 
by 60 percent. 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has been engaged in a broad 
program of intensive research on afterburn- 
ers for more than 10 years. This work re- 
quired the organized effort of many special- 
ists working in combustion, heat transfer, 
metallurgy, and allied fields, and permitted 
the successful incorporation of afterburners 
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in modern aircraft engines. Afterburners 
are now in use in such modern military air- 
craft as the F-84 Republic Thunderjet; F-86 
North American Sabre; F-89 Northrup Scor- 
pion; F-94 Lockheed Starfire; F3H McDon- 
nell Demon; F4D Douglas Skyray; FTU 
Vought Cutlass; and the most advanced of 
our fighter models, the Century series. 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has also made some outstanding 
contributions in the field of improved air- 
craft safety. The knowledge gained by the 
NACA in its studies on atmospheric turbu- 
lence, lightning, and hail is well known 
throughout the aircraft industry and has 
contributed significantly to the exceptional 
safety records that have been achieved by 
the airlines. 

Particularly noteworthy in the fleld of 
aircraft safety was the research carried on 
by the NACA that culminated in the devel- 
opment and demonstration of practical 
methods of applying heat for the prevention 
of icing. As a result of this work, icing, 
which was once one of the most feared and 
dangerous hazards to the operation of air- 
craft, is no longer considered to be a serious 
problem. ‘The Collier Trophy, one of the 
foremost honors for significant contribu- 
tions to aviation, was awarded to the NACA 
scientist in charge of this work. 

Another outstanding achievement of the 
NACA in the field of aviation safety has 
been the recently completed investigation of 
the crash-fire problem. Through a carefully 
controlled series of crash studies conducted 
with highly instrumented surplus aircraft, 
the ignition sources and mechanisms of the 
start and development of fires following 
crash have been documented and methods of 
suppressing or preventing such fires have 
been demonstrated. This work has been 
completed so recently that it is difficult to 
evaluate fully its significance; however, there 
is no doubt that this hazard which at one 
time in the history of aviation was the prin- 
cipal cause of aircraft fatalities will be signif- 
icantly reduced if not eliminated. 

According to the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
turbulence was the biggest single cause of 
fatalities during the past year on the sched- 
uled airlines. NACA’s studies of the use of 
airborne radar as a means for turbulance 
detection will help improve safety of opera- 
tions by permitting the avoidance of areas 
of severe turbulence. Not only will the use 
of airborne radar, when it becomes general- 
ly available, be helpful in avoiding areas of 
severe turbulence from a safety standpoint 
but it will also serve to increase the passen- 
ger comfort by permitting the avoidance of 
turbulent areas. y 

I do not believe that any Member of the 
Senate needs to be persuaded of the impor- 
tance of air power in our plans for national 
defense. It is of transcendent importance 
that we do more than just to keep abreast 
of new developments in the field of aero- 
nautical research. We must continue to hold 
the lead in this field. 

Research of the type accomplished by the 
NACA is relatively inexpensive when com- 
pared with the sums that are being spent 
for development and for actual production 
of aircraft and related equipment. The 
committee is convinced that the research 
conducted under the auspices of the NACA 
has an indispensable relationship to the end 
product of air strength. For this reason we 
recommend this bill to the Senate. 


SUBSISTENCE AND QUARTERS TO 
EMPLOYEES OF THE CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS ON FLOATING PLANT 
OPERATIONS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I move that the Senate proceed 

2 77 5 consideration of Order No. 255, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1507) to authorize the furnishing of sub- 
sistence and quarters without charge to 
employees of the Corps of Engineers en- 
gaged on floating plant operations. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, S. 1507, introduced by re- 
quest of the Department of the Army, 
would permit the Corps of Engineers to 
provide, without charge, subsistence and 
quarters on vessels to its employees when 
they are engaged in floating-plant oper- 
ations, 

The wage rates for floating-plant em- 
ployees, of whom there are approximate- 
ly 2,500, are based on land industrial 
rates prevailing in the locality of the 
work. Land employees, however, re- 
ceive per diem or subsistence and lodg- 
ing when they are required to work away 
from their official station. 

The Federal Employees Pay Act of 
1945, as amended, authorizes the grant- 
ing of subsistence and lodging to em- 
ployees of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, the Department of the Interior, the 
Transportation Corps of the Department 
of the Army, and of the Panama Rail- 
road Company. 

Thus, the Corps of Engineers is oper- 
ating under a major disadvantage by 
comparison with private industry and 
other agencies of the Government since 
it is without authority to provide sub- 
sistence and lodging to its employees. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate proceed to 
consider a similar House bill, Order No. 
267, H. R. 4936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
TES will state the House bill by 

e. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., A bill (H. R. 
4936) to authorize the furnishing of 
subsistence and quarters without charge 
to employees of the Corps of Engineers 
engaged on floating-plant operations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
5 8 is on the third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 1507 be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TIDEWATERS IN WATERWAY OVER 
POINT CHANNEL AT DORCHESTER 
AVENUE, CITY OF BOSTON 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate proceed 
to consider Order No. 261, H. R. 1816. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
1816) to declare the tidewaters in the 
waterway (in which is located Fort Point 
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Channel and South Bay) above the east- 
erly side of the highway bridge over 
Fort Point Channel at Dorchester Ave- 
nue in the city of Boston nonnavigable 
tidewaters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to declare nonnav- 
igable the tidewaters in the area named, 
in order to permit the construction of the 
John F. Fitzgerald Expressway across 
these waters without a draw span, and to 
permit also the operation of three exist- 
ing bridges over these waters without a 
draw span. 

The bill was considered by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and there was no objection to 
it in committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


REHABILITATION AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF IMPORTANT HISTORIC 
PROPERTIES IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY AREA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No. 249, S. 
732. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 732) 
to promote public cooperation in the 
rehabilitation and preservation of the 
Nation’s important historic properties 
in the New York City area, and for other 
purposes. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
bill was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to appoint an ad- 
visory board, to be known as the New York 
City National Shrines Advisory Board. The 
membership of the Board may not exceed 11 
persons. The Secretary shall appoint one 
member to represent the city of New York, 
one member to represent the State of New 
York, and one member to represent the 
Borough of Manhattan, after consideration 
of such recommendations as may be made 
by the mayor of New York City, the Governor 
of New York State, and the president of the 
Borough of Manhattan for the appointment 
of the representatives of their respective 
jurisdictions. The remaining membership 
of the Board shall be appointed from the 
various historical and civic organizations in- 
terested in effectuating the purposes of this 
act. The Secretary shall, at the time of ap- 
pointment, designate one of the members to 
serve as Chairman. Members of the Board 
shall receive no compensation for their serv- 
ices, but may be paid any necessary traveling 
and subsistence expenses incurred in the 
discharge of their duties, when authorized by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

The functions of the Board shall be to ren- 
der advice to the Secretary of the Interior 
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and to further public participation in the 
rehabilitation and the preservation of those 
historic properties in the New York City area 
that are of great national significance, iden- 
tified as the Federal Hall National Memorial, 
Castle Clinton National Monument, and the 
Statute of Liberty National Monument. The 
Board shall conduct a study of these his- 
toric properties and submit recommenda- 
tions concerning their preservation and ad- 
ministration to the Secretary of the Interior, 
such report and recommendations of the 
Board to be transmitted to the Congress by 
the Secretary of the Interior, together with 
his recommendations thereon, within 1 year 
following the date of the establishment of 
the Board. The Board shall cease to exist 
when the Secretary of the Interior shall find 
that its purposes have been accomplished. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to accept donations of funds for 
rehabilitation and preservation of the his- 
toric properties including any made upon 
condition that such funds are to be expended 
only if Federal funds in an amount equal to 
the donated funds are appropriated for such 
purposes. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such funds as may be necessary 
to match funds that may be donated for 
purposes of this act. 

Sec. 3. The Federal Hall Memorial National 
Historic Site, established pursuant to the 
Historic Sites Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 
666), shall hereafter be known as the “Fed- 
eral Hall National Memorial.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my deep appre- 
ciation to the Members of the Senate on 
both sides of the aisle for the very ef- 
ficient record they have made, not only 
on the Legislative Calendar but on the 
Executive Calendar and for their help- 
fulness to the majority leader. 

When we were in the minority—and I 
assume we are most of the time, even 
now—I thought I was reasonably coop- 
erative as minority leader with the ma- 
jority leader and with the chairmen of 
the committees. However, no leader in 
any legislative body has ever received 
better cooperation than I have received 
from the minority leader, the Senator 
from California [Mr. Know1anp] and 
the Senators who have acted for him. 

I am grateful to him, the committee 
chairmen, the ranking minority Mem- 
bers, and all the other Senators for the 
productive work they have done as Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I also appreciate the constant help- 
fulness of the Senate staff. I believe we 
have the best staff that can be found 
anywhere in the world. They are loyal, 
they are objective, they are able, and 
they have but one purpose, and that is to 
serve the United States Senate. 

The calendar is reasonably clear, but 
I would ask for the consideration of 
Order No. 218, H. R. 1573, to repeal sec- 
tion 348 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, except that my good friend, 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hotianp], has asked that an amendment 
he has prepared be considered. He is 
unable to be here at this time, and he 
will not be present on Monday. 

I wish to serve notice that this is an 
important bill, as I have been informed, 
and one which should have the attention 
of the Senate. I shall try to schedule 
the bill for consideration by the Senate 
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next week on a day satisfactory to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. 

It may be possible to call up Order No. 
217, S. 153, a bill to amend the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, on Monday, 
if that is agreeable to the able Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. If not, 
I shall try to have it go over until later 
in the week and find some time for it 
then. I shall try to do my best to ac- 
commodate all Senators. They have 
been very reasonable with their requests 
in the past, and I know they will be in 
the future. If they had not been both 
reasonable and cooperative we would not 
have the calendar so clear as it is today. 
I express my appreciation to all Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to suggest 
to the majority leader that in view of 
the conversation I have just had with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
NIS] we might well put consideration of 
the bill off for a few days next week until 
the Senator from Mississippi has had 
adequate time to look into it. I think 
it will be disposed of rather readily. 


MINERAL INTERESTS IN CERTAIN 
LANDS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] a ques- 
tion. Is it agreeable to have the Senate 
consider at this time Calendar No. 250, 
Senate bill 748? 

— ANDERSON. It is entirely agree- 
able. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No. 250, Sen- 
ate bill 748. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 748) 
to prohibit the United States from ac- 
quiring mineral interests in lands ac- 
quired by it except when necessary to 
serve the purpose for which such lands 
are acquired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 
Do I correctly understand that the bill 
relates to lands which may be acquired 
by the Federal Government in the fu- 
ture? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The bill relates to 
land to be acquired in the future. The 
Government has just been through some 
litigation in connection with certain sit- 
uations arising out of Indian claims in 
the State of North Dakota, where the 
Government sought to acquire land for 
the Garrison Dam. A settlement was 
negotiated. The Government paid, I 
thought, a million dollars or so more 
than the property was worth, because 
there was a possibility of oil being con- 
tained in the land. There is now a very 
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strong possibility of oil, and the people 
are saying, “The United States should 
not have acquired these mineral rights. 
The Government robbed us.” 

Where Indians are involved—and they 
are the Nation’s wards—there is some 
justification for that feeling. In a case 
such as that the Government should ac- 
quire land for the purpose for which it is 
needed, namely, the construction of a 
dam, and not acquire mineral rights 1,800 
feet below the surface, which it does not 
need. 

The Government took action to ac- 
quire land for the purposes of an airport. 
In the particular instance referred to the 
Government did not want oil wells. 
When it acquired the airport site it re- 
quired that a number of small strip wells 
be closed down. But the Government 
paid money to acquire the oil rights and 
to extinguish those oil wells. Later on, 
it was found there was a substantial 
amount of oil, and the Government is 
faced with the possibility that it may 
pick up a very substantial profit by the 
use of the condemnation procedure. The 
people wanted to keep their lands, but 
the Government had to have them for 
the purposes of an airport. 

We have felt it would be cheaper in 
the long run for the Government to ac- 
quire only what it needs rather than to 
pay a substantial additional amount for 
oil and be an oil lease broker at the 
same time. 

Mr. CARLSON. I do not wish to op- 
pose the bill, but I wanted to check to 
see if it is retroactive in any way with 
regard to lands obtained in earlier years 
in connection with which mineral rights 
were acquired. 

I have in mind a Federal land bank 
and perhaps other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment that acquired title to lands dur- 
ing the depression period and retained 
the mineral rights. The former owners 
feel they were unjustly dealt with. The 
Government in reselling the land has 
always retained the mineral rights. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The language of 
the bill, in part, is as follows: 

Except as provided in section 2, every deed 
conveying land to the United States which is 


executed after the date of enactment of this 
act 


And so forth. Unless I am wholly 
misinformed, it applies only to future 
transactions. Certainly that is the pur- 
pose of it. 

The bill provides further: 

Except as provided in section 2, every judg- 
ment in proceedings for condemnation of 
land instituted by the United States after 
the date of enactment of this act shall con- 
tain a specific reservation of all mineral in- 
terests in such land to the defendant in such 
proceedings. 


Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement. There is, however, some 
feeling in various sections of the Nation 
where, during the depression, individuals 
were forced to lose their lands to the 
Government, and the Government in- 
sisted on retaining the mineral rights. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator will 
recall that I was in the midst of that 
controversy when I was Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Government never intended to ac- 
quire the mineral rights, but it ended up 
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with them. Certain persons tried to 
work out schemes whereby they could 
acquire the mineral rights separately, 
and all sorts of difficulties were caused. 
If mineral rights are not necessary to 
the Government it should not acquire 
them. If the Government needs the 
mineral rights it may acquire them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am wondering 
what the situation would be if the Gov- 
ernment obtained possession of land for 
an airfield and the original owner re- 
tained the mineral rights and drilled for 
oil. There might be an oil well in the 
middle of the airfield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the first place, a 
well cannot be drilled on the surface of 
an airport. The adjoining areas may be 
drained subsequently. It is possible to 
so space oil wells as to get around an air- 
field and do pretty well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is there anything in 
the bill which would prevent such a sit- 
uation as I have mentioned? 

Mr. ANDERSON. My understanding 
of the law is that even though the min- 
eral rights are possessed, the surface 
cannot be disturbed. I think the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming can contribute some- 
thing on that point. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, a situ- 
ation such as the Senator from New Mex- 
ico has cited would permit the owner to 
use the land only in such a way as would 
not interfere with its use for an airport. 
A man would be required to place his 
well a distance away from the airport. 
He could drill a well in a directional 
manner so that the bottom of the well 
would be under the airport but would not 
interfere with the use of the land. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can very readily 
picture a situation where the man who 
sold the land to the Government would 
not own any land, but someone on an 
adjoining property could drill a well. 

It might cause trouble if the Govern- 
ment in selling surplus farm land back 
to a farmer were to retain the mineral 
rights. I think it should make a clean 
sale of the property. It seems to me 
that if the Government wishes to buy a 
piece of property, it should buy it on the 
same basis. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware, 
with this difference, however: Suppose 
the Government goes to a part of the 
country where some individual owns a 
tract of land and says, “We want that 
land.” That is happening in the west- 
ern areas today. 

Suppose the owner says, “I don’t want 
to sell it; I want to hold on to my mineral 
rights. I feel the mineral rights are 
worth more than the land.” 

The Government says, “We are not 
interested in the minerals.” Neverthe- 
less, the person refuses to sell. The 
Government then takes him into court 
and seeks to condemn the land. 

When the case gets into court, the 
jury has to decide how much the surface 
is worth and what the possibilities of 
mineral development are worth. It is 
up to the jury to determine the future 
mineral possibilities, and that is abso- 
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lutely impossible to do. The jury can- 
not calculate subsurface values. 

I think the Government would be 
saved large sums of money and endless 
litigation if the provision as to mineral 
values were eliminated from the bill. 

I can assure the Senator from Dela- 
ware that the operation of airports will 
not be interfered with; nor will there 
be interference with the operation of 
Garrison Dam or any of the other dams. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill may be all 
right, but I think we should make cer- 
tain that there are proper safeguards. 
I certainly hope it is not the intention 
to push for action on the bill today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Delaware ob- 
jects, I will withdraw my motion. We 
ean take up next a conference report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the bill 
should be studied a little further. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Delaware can spend whatever 
time he wishes in studying the bill. I 
assure him that it will not be brought up 
— next week; perhaps it may be even 
ater. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to with- 
draw my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion is withdrawn. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAU- 
TICS ACT, RELATING TO PERMA- 
NENT CERTIFICATES FOR LOCAL 
SERVICE CARRIERS — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. MONRONEY submitted a report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2225) to amend section 401 (e) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, which reads as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2225) to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 
“That section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, as amended (49 U. S. C. 
487 (e); 52 Stat. 987), is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“*(3) If any applicant who makes appli- 
cation for a certificate within 120 days 
after the date of enactment of this 
paragraph shall show that, from Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, to the date of its appli- 
cation, it or its predecessor in interest, 
was an air carrier furnishing, within the 
continental limits of the United States, local 
or feeder service consisting of the carriage 
of persons, property and mail, under a tem- 
porary certificate of public convenience and 
necessity issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, continuously operating as such (ex- 
cept as to interruptions of service over 
which the applicant or its predecessors in 
interest have no control) the Board, upon 
proof of such fact only, shall, unless the 
service rendered by such applicant during 
the period since its last certification has 
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been inadequate and inefficient, issue a cer- 
tificate or certificates of unlimited dura- 
tion, authorizing such applicant to engage in 
air transportation between the terminal and 
intermediate points within the continental 
limits of the United States between which 
it, or its predecessor, so continuously op- 
erated between the date of enactment of 
this paragraph and the date of its applica- 
tion: Provided, That the Board in issuing 
the certificate is empowered to limit the 
duration of the certificate as to not over 
one-half of the intermediate points named 
therein, which points it finds have generated 
insufficient traffic to warrant a finding that 
the public convenience and necessity requires 
permanent certification at such time.’” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its amend- 

ment to the title of the bill. 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

MIKE MONRONEY, 

ALAN BIBLE, 

JOHN W. BRICKER, 

FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 


J. Percy PRIEST, 
OREN HARRIS, 
JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
CHAS. A. WOLVERTON, 
CARL HINSHAW, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the managers on the part of 
the Senate, I wish to submit the follow- 
ing statement: 

The Senate amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all after the enacting clause 
and inserted a substitute. The bill as agreed 
to in conference is a substitute for | oth 
the House bill and the Senate amendment, 
but, except for the points explained below, 
it is substantially the same as the bill the 
House passed. 

Both the bill as it was passed by the House 
and the Senate amendment proposed to add 
to section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 a new paragraph providing for 
the issuance of certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity, without limit as to 
the duration thereof, to certain air carriers 
which have been furnishing in the conti- 
nental United States, under temporary cer- 
tificates, local or feeder service consisting 
of the carriage of persons, property, and mail. 
In both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment it was provided that, to obtain 
a certificate, application must be made 
within 120 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of the new paragraph. 

In each instance it was provided that the 
new certificates should be issued solely upon 
proof of the fact that the applicant, or its 
predecessor in interest, had engaged in such 
local or feeder service for a specified length 
of time. Under the House bill, the applicant 
would have had to show that it or its prede- 
cessor had been furnishing such service from 
the date of the enactment of the new para- 
graph until the date it applied for the new 
certificate, whereas under the Senate amend- 
ment the applicant would have had to make 
this showing with respect to the period from 
January 1, 1953, until the date of making 
application for the new certificate. On this 
point the substitute agreed to in conference 
follows the Senate amendment. 

The carriers which will be eligible to re- 
ceive certificates under the new paragraph, 
assuming that they otherwise comply with 
the provisions of the paragraph, are the 14 
local-service carriers (or any successor in 
interest to any of them) which were referred 
to in the report of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce filed with 
this legislation when it was favorably 
reported to the House. 
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During the consideration of this legisla- 
tion by Congress the operating rights of one 
of the 14 local-service carriers above re- 
ferred to were acquired by another carrier. 
As a result, the temporary certificate held by 
the local-service carrier was cancelled and 
such temporary certificate was reissued by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to the acquir- 
ing carrier with exactly the same operating 
rights and restrictions. Had the local-serv- 
ice carrier continued to operate the route it 
would have received the benefits provided by 
this legislation, and it therefore should be 
clear, and it is the understanding of the 
committee of conference, that those benefits 
will inure to its successor in interest to 
which the temporary certificate was so re- 
issued. 

The Senate amendment contained the fol- 
lowing proviso which did not appear in the 
bill as it passed the House: 

“Provided, That the Board in issuing the 
certificate is empowered to limit the dura- 
tion of the certificate as to not over one- 
half of the intermediate points named there- 
in, which points it finds have generated in- 
sufficient traffic to warrant a finding that the 
public convenience and necessity requires 
permanent certification at such time.” 

The proviso is included in the substitute 
as agreed to in conference. 

It is appropriate to include a brief ex- 
planation of this proviso. It is the intent 
of the committee of conference to give to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board flexibility in choos- 
ing the intermediate points which, under 
this proviso, may be given certificates of 
limited duration. Thus, while it is the gen- 
eral intent that the Board may limit the 
duration of the certificate as to not over half 
of the intermediate points on each segment, 
there may be occasional instances where 
there are only two or three intermediates and 
it is desirable to limit the duration as to 
both, or as to two out of three. In other 
words, the rule does not rigidly apply to each 
segment, but it is not to be given such 
flexible application as to distort a whole 
geographical area of a local service system 
into a whole structure of non-stop seg- 
ments. 

The Senate also amended the title of the 
bill, On this amendment the Senate recedes, 


I ask for the immediate consideration 
of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nev- 
BERGER in the chair). Is there objection 
to the immediate consideration of the 
conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 


TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY TO 
PROVIDE INSURANCE UNDER 
TITLE XII OF THE MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT, 1936 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 247, 
Senate bill 741. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 741) to 
amend title XII of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, relating to war-risk insurance, 
in order to repeal the provision which 
would terminate authority to provide in- 
surance under such title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
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merce with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That section 1214 of title 12 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, is amended by strik- 
inging out 5“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“10.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the provisions of title 
12 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
relating to war-risk insurance, for an 
additional 5 years.” 


BIENNIAL INSPECTION OF HULLS 
AND BOILERS OF CARGO VESSELS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 248, 
S. 743. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S.743) to 
authorize biennial insepction of the hulls 
and boilers of cargo vessels, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with an amendment on page 4, 
line 11, after the word “within”, to strike 
out “10 days” and insert “30 days”, so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4417 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (U. S. C., 
1952 edition, title 46, sec. 391), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src, 4417. (a) The head of the department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating shall 
require the Coast Guard to inspect before the 
same shall be put into service, and at least 
once in every year thereafter, the hull of 
every steam vessel carrying passengers; to 
determine to its satisfaction that every such 
vessel so submitted to inspection is of a 
structure suitable for the service in which 
she is to be employed, has suitable accom- 
modations for passengers and the crew, and 
is in a condition to warrant the belief that 
she may be used in navigation, with safety 
to life, and that the vessel is in full com- 
pliance with the applicable requirements 
of this title or acts amendatory or supple- 
mentary thereto and regulations thereunder; 
and if deemed expedient, to direct the ves- 
sel to be put in motion or to adopt any other 
suitable means to test her sufficiency and 
that of her equipment. 

“(b) The head of the department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating shall require 
the Coast Guard to inspect before the same 
shall be put into service, and at least once 
in every 2 years thereafter, the hull of each 
steam vessel, not carrying passengers; to de- 
termine to its satisfaction that every such 
vessel so submitted to inspection is of a 
structure suitable for the service in which 
she is to be employed, has suitable accom- 
modations for the crew, and is in a condition 
to warrant the belief that she may be used 
in navigation, with safety to life, and that 
the vessel is in full compliance with the ap- 
plicable requirements of this title or acts 
amendatory or supplementary thereto and 
regulations thereunder; and if deemed ex- 
pedient, to direct the vessel to be put 
in motion or to adopt any other suitable 
means to test her sufficiency and that of her 
equipment, 
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“(c) The head of the department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating shall require 
the Coast Guard to inspect before the same 
shall be put into service, and at least once 
in every year thereafter, the hull of each 
sail vessel of over 700 gross tons carrying 
passengers for hire and all other vessels and 
barges of over 100 gross tons carry pas- 
sengers for hire; and to determine to its 
satisfaction that every such vessel so sub- 
mitted to inspection is of a structure suit- 
able for the service in which she is to be 
employed, has suitable accommodations for 
the passengers and crew, and is in condition 
to warrant the belief that she may be used 
in navigation with safety to life. 

“(d) Whenever it is found on board any 
vessel subject to the provisions of this title, 
or any acts amendatory or supplementary 
thereto, that any equipment, machinery, ap- 
paratus, or appliances do not conform to the 
requirements of law or regulations promul- 
gated thereunder, the owner or master of said 
vessel shall be required to place the same in 
proper condition; and if there shall be found 
on board any such vessel any life preserver 
or fire hose so defective as to be incapable of 
repair, the owner or master shall be required 
to destroy the same in the presence of an 
official designated by the head of the depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operat- 
ing. In any of the foregoing cases the re- 
quirements may be enforced by revoking the 
certificate of said vessel, and by refusing to 
issue a new certificate until the require- 
ments have been fully complied with. In 
any case where the head of the department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating has 
delegated to a Coast Guard official the 
authority to enforce the said requirements 
by revocation of certificates of inspection, 
the action of said Coast Guard official may be 
reversed, modified, or set aside by the head 
of the department in which the Coast Guard 
is operating on proper appeal by the owner 
or master of said vessel. Appeals shall be 
made to the head of the department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating within 
30 days after the final action of the afore- 
said Coast Guard official. 

“(e) Vessels subject to inspection under 
this title or acts amendatory or supplemen- 
tary thereto while laid up and dismantled 
and out of commission may, by regulations 
established by the head of the department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating, be ex- 
empted from any or all inspection under sec- 
tions 4417, 4418, 4426, and 4427 of the Re- 
vised Statutes.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4418 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 46, 
sec. 392), is further amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 4418. (a) The head of the depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating 
shall require the Coast Guard to inspect, be- 
fore the same shall be put into service and 
once at least in every year thereafter, the 
boilers, unfired pressure vessels, and appur- 
tenances thereof, also the propelling and 
auxiliary machinery, electrical apparatus and 
equipment, of all passenger vessels subject 
to inspection. 

“(b) The head of the department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating also shall re- 
quire the Coast Guard to inspect, before 
the same shall be put into service and at 
least once in every 2 years thereafter, the 
boilers, unfired pressure vessels, and appur- 
tenances thereof, also the propelling and 
auxiliary machinery, electrical apparatus and 
equipment, of all vessels subject to inspec- 
tion other than nger vessels. 

“(c) The head of the department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating shall require 
the Coast Guard to determine to its satis- 
faction by thorough examination that the 
boilers, unfired pressure vessels, and appur- 
tenances thereof, also the propelling and 
auxiliary machinery, electrical apparatus and 
equipment of all vessels which are subject 
to inspection under subsections (a) and 
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(b) herein are in conformity with law and 
the rules and regulations of the head of the 
department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating, and may be safely employed in 
the service proposed. No boiler, unfired 
pressure vessel, or appurtenances thereof 
shall be allowed to be used if constructed in 
whole or in part of defective material or 
which because of its form, design, work- 
manship, age, use, or for any other reason 
is unsafe. 

„d) At each original inspection and at 
each annual or biennial inspection there- 
after, whichever is applicable, all boilers, 
unfired pressure vessels, and main steam 
piping shall be subject to hydrostatic tests 
or such other tests as may be prescribed by 
the head of the department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating. The ratio of the 
hydrostatic test to the maximum working 
pressure shall be determined by action of 
the head of the department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating.” 

Sec. 3. Section 10 of the act of May 28, 
1908 (ch. 212, 35 Stat. 428, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 46, sec. 395)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. (a) The head of the department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating shall 
require the Coast Guard to inspect, before 
the same shall be put into service and at 
least once in every year thereafter, the hull 
and equipment of every seagoing barge of 
100 gross tons or over carrying passengers; 
and to determine to its satisfaction that such 
barge is of a structure suitable for the serv- 
ice in which she is to be employed, has suit- 
able accommodations for the crew and pas- 
sengers, and is in a condition to warrant the 
belief that she may be used in navigation 
with safety to life. 

“(b) The head of the department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating also shall re- 
quire the Coast Guard to inspect, before the 
same shall be put into service and at least 
once in every 2 years thereafter, the hull 
and equipment of every seagoing barge of 
100 gross tons or over, not carrying passen- 
gers; and to determine to its satisfaction 
that such barge is of a structure suitable 
for the service in which she is to be em- 
ployed, has suitable accommodations for 
the crew, if manned, and is in a condition 
to warrant the belief that she may be used 
in navigation with safety to life. 

“(c) Upon the satisfactory completion of 
the inspection authorized herein, a certifi- 
cate of inspection shall be issued in the man- 
ner and for the purposes prescribed in sec- 
tions 4421 and 4423 of the Revised Statutes.” 

Sec. 4. Section 4453 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 
46, sec. 435) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4453. In addition to the annual or 
biennial inspection, the head of the depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating 
shall require the Coast Guard to examine, 
at proper times, inspected vessels arriving 
and departing to and from their respective 
ports, so often as to enable them to detect 
any neglect to comply with the requirements 
of law, and also any defects or imperfections 
becoming apparent after the inspection 
aforesaid, and tending to render the navi- 
gation of such vessels unsafe; and if there 
shall be discovered any omission to comply 
with the law, or that repairs have become 
necessary to make such vessel safe, the 
master shall at once be notified in writing 
as to what is required. All inspections and 
orders for repair shall be made promptly. 
When it can be done safely, repairs may be 
permitted to be made where those interested 
can most conveniently do them. And when- 
ever it is ascertained that any vessel sub- 
ject to the provisions of this title or acts 
amendatory or supplementary thereto, has 
been or is being navigated or operated with- 
out complying with the terms of the vessel’s 
certificate of inspection regarding the num- 
ber and class of licensed officers and crew, 
or without complying with the provisions of 
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law and her said certificate as to the number 
or kind of life-saving or fire-fighting ap- 
paratus, or without maintaining in good and 
efficient condition her lifeboats, fire pumps, 
fire hose, and life preservers, or that for any 
other reason said vessel cannot be operated 
with safety to life, the owner or master of 
said vessel shall be ordered to correct such 
unlawful conditions, and the vessel may be 
required to cease navigating at once and 
to submit to reinspection; and in case the 
said orders shall not at once be complied 
with, the vessel's certificate of inspection 
shall be revoked, and the owner, master, or 
agent of said vessel shall immediately be 
given notice, in writing, of such revocation; 
and no new certificate of inspection shall 
be again issued to her until the provisions 
of this title or acts amendatory or supple- 
mentary thereto have been complied with. 
Any vessel subject to the provisions of this 
title or acts amendatory or supplementary 
thereto operating or navigating or attempt- 
ing to operate or navigate after the revoca- 
tion of her certificate of Inspection and be- 
fore the issuance of a new certificate, shall, 
upon application by a department or agency 
charged with the enforcement of such title 
or acts, to any district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction, and by proper 
order or action of said court in the premises, 
be seized summarily by way of libel and held 
without privilege of release by bail or bond 
until a proper certificate of inspection shall 
have been issued to said vessel: Provided, 
That the owner, master, or person in charge 
of any vessel whose certificate shall have 
been so revoked may within 30 days after 
receiving notice of such revocation appeal 
to the head of the department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating for a reexamina- 
tion of the case, and upon such appeal 
the said head of the department shall have 
power to revise, modify, or set aside such 
action of revocation, and direct the issuance 
to such vessel of her original certificate or 
of a new certificate of inspection; and in 
ease the said head of the department shall 
so direct the issuance of a certificate, all 
judicial process against said vessel based on 
this section shall thereupon be of no fur- 
ther force or effect, and the vessel shall 
thereupon be released.” 

Sec. 5. Section 4454 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 
46, sec. 436), is amended by deleting the 
word “steamer” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “inspected vessel“; and by deleting 
the words “Coast Guard” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word “examining.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADVANCES TO ALASKA FROM THE 
FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 268, 
Senate bill 1650. 

I may state for the information of 
the Senate that it is not proposed to have 
the bill considered today, but simply to 
have it made the unfinished business, if 
the motion shall be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1650) to 
authorize the Territory of Alaska to ob- 
tain advances from the Federal Unem- 
ployment Act, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 
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PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, less than 20 bills remain on the 
calendar. Some of the bills were re- 
ported and placed on the calendar only 
on May 3. 

I shall ask the acting minority leader, 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. BARRETT], and the minority 
staff to have a review made of the bills 
recently reported and not covered in 
the memorandum which was given to 
the minority leader, the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOwWLAND I. It may be 
possible to consider some of the bills on 
Monday next. So far as I know, they 
are the only bills which will be consid- 
ered on Monday. 

On Monday I hope it will be possible 
for me to make an announcement as to 
the program for the remainder of the 
week, 


DROPPING OF RICHARD H. POUGH 
AS CONSERVATION DIRECTOR OF 
THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NAT- 
URAL HISTORY 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have read with concern the statements 
in the New York Times for May 3 that 
Mr. Richard H. Pough may have been 
dropped as conservation director of the 
American Museum of Natural History 
because of his active interest in the 
Echo Park Dam dispute. 

In my opinion, no organization should 
be more dedicated to the protection of 
our National Park System than should 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. If that organization does not be- 
lieve that protection of the Dinosaur 
National Monument is important to the 
natural history of the United States, 
then it is not fulfilling its functions and 
the purpose for which it exists. 

I very much regret the dropping of 
Mr. Pough from the museum’s staff, par- 
ticularly because such a great conserva- 
tionist as Horace M. Albright believes 
that this action against Mr. Pough stems 
from the active participation by Mr. 
Pough in the effort to defend Dinosaur 
National Monument from being invaded 
by a commercial development. 

I call upon the directors of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History to safe- 
guard that vast and important section 
of the natural history of the United 
States which up till now has been pro- 
tected within the boundaries of our 
great National Park System. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “Museum To Drop Echo 
Park Critic,” from the New York Times 
of May 3, be printed in full in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Museum To Drop Echo Park Crrric—Nar- 
URAL History INSTITUTION’s POLICY SHIFT 
SEEKS TO Avom DISPUTES ON CONSERVATION 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

The American Museum of Natural History 
has decided to drop its conservation director, 
Richard H. Pough, in a policy shift that some 


conservationists linked to the Echo Park 
Dam dispute. 
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Museum officials denied that there was any 
connection with the Echo Park matter. They 
said, however, that in the future conserva- 
tion would be approached from an infor- 
mational” rather than a controversial point 
of view. 

Mr. Pough has been active in conservation 
for nearly 20 years. He joined the museum 
in 1948, when the directors decided to es- 
tablish an active conservation department 
and give public leadership in this field. 

Horace M. Albright, former director of the 
National Park Service, a veteran conserva- 
tionist and one of the leaders of the opposi- 
tion to the Echo Park Dam, expressed belief 
that the museum's action was a reaction to 
Echo Park and other major conservation 
disputes. 

“Mr. Pough has the highest reputation in 
conservation circles,” Mr. Albright said. 
“The action of the museum constitutes a 
very serious blow to the conservation move- 
ment.” 

CITES ACHIEVEMENTS 


Among Mr. Pough’s achievements that Mr. 
Albright cited in particular were his success- 
ful fight in behalf of the Corkscrew cypress 
swamp, the last of the big Florida cypress 
groves and the 2,200-acre island beach res- 
ervation on Barnegat Peninsula in New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Albright suggested that Mr. Pough’s 
forthright opposition to the Echo Park Dam 
may have aroused some reaction among 
financial supporters of the museum. Echo 
Park is a proposed hydroelectric development 
in the Dinosaur National Monumont of Utah 
and Colorado that is now before Congress. 

Dr. Albert Parr, director of the museum, 
said any attempt to connect the decision to 
release Mr. Pough with the Echo Park and 
other conservation disputes was “complete 
nonsense.” 

Dr. Parr was reluctant to discuss the mu- 
seum’s future plans, although he emphasized 
that it would remain in the conservation 
field. 

Alexander M. White, president of the mu- 
seum, deplored suggestions that it would 
abandon conservation. 

Mr. White also denied that Echo Park 
played any role in the Pough decision. 

Mr. Pough said he had never been given a 
clear explanation for the decision. His duties 
will end June 30, 1956. 

He said he suspected the vigor of his fight 
for conservation projects had had something 
to do with his dismissal. He said he be- 
lieved some museum trustees were con- 
cerned lest offense be given to potential con- 
tributors. 

Mr. Pough said he had not hesitated to 
take up controversial positions, since he in- 
terpreted this as essential to giving leader- 
ship in conservation. 

He expressed hope that the museum would 
stay active in conservation. He proposed to 
devote his future efforts to Nature Conserv- 
ancy, an organization that he heads. It is 
particularly devoted to the preservation in 
natural state of “sample” portions of terrain 
and wildlife throughout the country. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SALK ANTIPOLIO 
VACCINE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the RECORD a very 
illuminating editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of Thurs- 
day, May 5, 1955, with two letters pub- 
lished in the same newspaper, over the 
signatures of Mr. Donald Montgomery 
and Mr. Philip Schiff. This material 
deals with the distribution of the Salk 
antipolio vaccine during the remaining 
weeks of the school year. 
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Last Tuesday I had occasion to speak 
of the need for immediate and forceful 
leadership toward a program to assure 
fair distribution of the new wonder drug 
to children everywhere in accordance 
with clear priorities based on need, and 
I also pointed out that the lack of such 
a program would discriminate particu- 
larly against children in rural areas re- 
mote from centers of distribution. 

I hope the appropriate committees of 
Congress will soon take up legislation 
which has been introduced to furnish 
the President with a directive and the 
funds necessary to carry out a sound 
program of distribution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and the letters be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


PARALYSIS OVER POLIO 


This newspaper is disposed to share the 

confidence of the President and the Surgeon 
General that a voluntary program can serve 
to bring about equitable distribution of Salk 
polio vaccine. But a voluntary program can 
work only if there is a program. People can 
be counted upon to observe voluntary prior- 
ities only if they know what the priorities 
are. President Eisenhower's press conference 
yesterday left the impression that there is 
no program at all—no priorities, no controls, 
no clear purpose. 
_ Mr. Eisenhower declared—all in the course 
of a single press conference—that a system 
of yoluntary distribution “is the very best 
plan for getting this (the vaccine) to the 
children in the quickest possible time and 
on the most equitable basis,” that the States 
rather than the Federal Government ought 
to be responsible for distribution, and that 
if necessary he will seek authority to buy up 
the entire supply of Salk polio vaccine to 
assure that every child gets shots. The 
statement was a miracle of confusion, com- 
ing on top of the vacillation of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. It 
is time for the President to tell the vaccine 
manufacturers, the medical profession, the 
state health authorities, and the general 
public precisely on what basis he wants the 
vaccine distributed—who is to get it, in 
what order, and at whose expense. If he 
lays down a voluntary program plainly, we 
believe he can count on its being followed. 
If he does not do this, he is certain to find a 
chaos which will make compulsory controls 
inescapable. 


VACCINE PRIORITIES 


Your May 3 editorial disposes of the polio 
vaccine problem with the greatest of ease, 
but it is not going to be easy for conscien< 
tious parents or responsible doctors. 

You say that children, ages 1 through 9, 
should get it first. Mrs. Hobby hasn't said 
that. She says States and local communi- 
ties should set their own priorities. Two 
quite different schemes already have been 
announced for this city, one by the District 
Medical Society, another by Group Health, 
Now you state another. 

Who are you to say? Who is the mother 
of a 12-year-old to listen to? How is her doc- 
tor to decide whether her child gets it or 
not? And if he makes a decision, how will 
he justify it to the mother he turns away? 

Your priority will not help mothers or doc- 
tors during the next 3 or 4 months. There 
are 23 million children, ages 1 through 9, who 
are not included in the Foundation program. 
By Public Health Service estimates there will 
be more vaccine in May for only 7 million 
of these, and in June for only 9 million 
more. It's already apparent that these esti- 
mates are much too optimistic, 
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Why do you and Mrs. Hobby and the Pres- 
ident try to make a virtue out of chaos when 
a firm hand behind a sound plan would help 
mothers and help doctors? 

This is a traffic jam we're in. People want 
traffic lights, green for some, red for others, 
so they can all get home in one piece. 

And the plan needs inforcement or at least 
some means of checking on performance. 
Before a nationwide TV audience Sunday, 
Dr. Scheele revealed no discernible displeas- 
ure about the 17 adults who are known to 
have got the vaccine in New York. He said, 
“You do have polio in adults as well, and 
one can’t blame an adult for wanting to 
have the vaccine.” Well, maybe he can't, 
but Ican. If that’s the kind of leadership 
Mrs. Hobby's voluntary plan is to have, Con- 
gress had better issue a few orders and 
straighten them out. 

You say nothing about Federal funds to 
help local health services make sure that all 
children can be inoculated. Immunization 
and sanitation have been the key functions 
of the public health services for years. They 
should serve in this polio campaign just as 
they regularly serve in smallpox, diphtheria, 
and whooping cough inoculations. One- 
fourth of the children of preschool age 
probably will not get the polio vaccine if 
Secretary Hobby excludes polio from this es- 
tablished and successful Federal-State pro- 
gram by continuing to say, as she has said, 
that no appropriation is needed. 

DONALD MONTGOMERY. 

WASHINGTON, 


Any impartial and objective study of the 
polio problem would indicate that the Na- 
tion faces a serious situation in getting Dr, 
Salk’s great discovery to the children of the 
country in an equitable and expeditious 
manner. Those of us who have carefully 
studied this problem cannot understand the 
reasons for a lack of program by the Federal 
Government when our officials must have 
known months ahead of time of the poten- 
tial success of the Salk vaccine. 

It is no wonder that discouragement and 
disillusionment begin to set in when the 
newspapers of the country begin headlining 
stories of gray and black markets. What 
are the Nation’s parents to think when they 
read stories of adults getting the vaccine 
shots before the children? While it is un- 
doubtedly true that there isn’t as yet too 
much of this despicable practice, what guar- 
anty do we have that such practices can 
be controlled through voluntary efforts? 

The fact remains that unless the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hobby accept their respon- 
sibilities in terms of an emergency and adopt 
those measures which would guarantee vic- 
tory in an all-out fight against this human 
scourge, the present situation might well 
deteriorate to the point where a national 
scandal might result. 

This is the time for forthright thinking 
and action, I believe the following program, 
if adopted and clarified to the country, 
would redound to the credit of the admin- 
istration and prove a tremendous boon to 
the parents and children of the Nation. 

1. The passage of Federal legislation which 
would put present limited supplies of the 
vaccine under Federal control and provide 
for distribution to be made to State health 
departments on an equitable basis. 

2. The Congress should appropriate enough 
money to guarantee that all children from 
1 to 19 years of age will receive the third 
shot called for by Dr. Salk. 

3. The Federal Government should tem- 
porarily fix the price for administering the 
vaccine on a fee basis fair to the doctor and 
the average family until the emergency is 
over. 

4. That all children, regardless of race, 
creed, or economic circumstances, should be 
assured of receiving the vaccine. 
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5. That there be added to the present 
National Advisory Committee representatives 
from public-interest groups other than white 
and colored PTA groups, the only public 
interest groups now represented, 

6. Priorities should be established so that 
those children most susceptible to polio at 
different age levels should be given first con- 
sideration, with adults (except pregnant 
women) coming last. 

7. Most important is the need to have the 
President take the air to reassure the public 
that the Government will do everything in 
its power to make sure that a fair and equi- 
table program is provided. 

The timing element in all of this is im- 
portant. If the major part of the problem 
is to be licked it must be done within the 
next 60 days, especially since all of the 
children will be out of school by the end 
of June. 

May we, regardless of our political afilia- 
tions or beliefs, have the wisdom to serve 
the Nation’s children at a time when they 
need us most, 

PHILIP SCHIFF. 

CHEVY CHASE, MD, 


ELIMINATION OF ‘THEATRICAL 
ELEMENTS FROM POLITICAL TV 
BROADCASTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 in order to make certain require- 
ments with respect to television broad- 
casts by political candidates. I wish 
to speak briefly in connection with the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Scorr 
in the chair). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the Senator from Oregon 
may proceed. 

The bill (S. 1909) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 in order to make 
certain requirements with respect to tel- 
evision broadcasts by political candi- 
dates, introduced by Mr. NEUBERGER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have introduced the bill in order to elim- 
inate elements of the theatrical and the 
synthetic from our political campaigns, 
and to require that TV audiences shall 
be informed when a candidate for public 
office is using either facial makeup or 
a contrived device for reading, which is 
out of the line of vision of his viewers. 

We require today that radio listeners 
be informed when they are hearing a 
recording or a transcription. Yet we 
permit TV viewers to think that a can- 
didate is speaking to them extempora- 
neously when, in actuality, he is reading 
from an artificial device like a tele- 
prompter or “idiot board.” 

Furthermore, while I think a candi- 
date has every right to use makeup to 
conceal his jowls or bald spot or beard— 
and I might add that I myself have a 
bald spot—I also believe that the view- 
ers have an equal right to be informed 
that he is relying upon this use of the- 
atrical props. 

No one who has followed political cam- 
paigns in America in recent years can 
help but be concerned over the tendency 
to substitute play-acting for reality, to 
try to make men seem to be something 
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which they are not. This may be all 
right for the theater; it is not all right 
when it comes to selecting who shall 
govern this great free Nation of ours. 

My bill is terse and short. It merely 
provides that “any television broadcast 
of an address by or on behalf of a can- 
didate for any public office shall include 
an announcement of whether the 
speaker is speaking extemporaneously or 
from prepared material and what facial 
makeup, if any, is being used by the 
speaker while making the broadcast.” 

I repeat—my bill does not forbid tele- 
prompters or facial makeup. Quite to 
the contrary; it permits them. But it 
simply requires that the TV viewers, who 
are in substantial measure the voters of 
the United States, shall receive the in- 
formation that these theatrical contriv- 
ances are being employed by the man 
who would be their President or Senator 
or Congressman. 

For example, what is the purpose of a 
teleprompter? It is not necessary to the 
proper delivery of a TV address. A tele- 
prompter exists for one specific purpose. 
It was invented to enable a speaker to 
read a speech while giving his audience 
the definite impression that he is not 
reading it. Is this what we want in our 
political campaigns? As I mentioned 
several times during the 1954 Senatorial 
race in Oregon, if a candidate will de- 
ceive the people as to the method and 
form of delivering his speech, might he 
not also fool the people as to the con- 
tents and substance of that speech? 

I believe this poses a fair question. 
Thus, I am taking the definite position 
that the viewers on TV are entitled to 
know whether or not candidates and 
their backers are depending upon such 
things as teleprompters, “idiot boards,” 
and facial makeup to convey impressions 
on television which may not wholly con- 
form to facts as they actually are. 

I sincerely hope and trust that the 
Senate will see fit to act favorably upon 
my bill, particularly in time to be ef- 
fective during the presidential cam- 
paign of 1956. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record with my remarks a very brief 
article written by me and published in 
The New Republic of May 9, 1955. 

The article is entitled “The Profes- 
sional Touch,” and deals with the gen- 
eral subject of my bill. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PROFESSIONAL TOUCH 
(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 

On my desk is a bill which I soon intend 
to introduce. The bill is terse and short. It 
merely provides that “any television broad- 
cast of an address by or on behalf of a can- 
didate for any public office shall include 
an announcement of whether the speaker is 
speaking extemporaneously or from prepared 
material and what facial makeup, if any, is 


being used by the speaker while making the 
broadcast.” 


During the 1952 presidential campaign, the 
teleprompter made its original appearance— 
although it was seen only by the candidate 
and not by the viewing and voting audience. 
These people thought the nominee in the 
studio was speaking without benefit of notes, 
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manuscript or other reliances. What a mar- 
velous command of his subject he seemed to 
possess. Even the most complex statistics 
did not throw him. He never stumbled over 
detailed explanations of bristling issues. 
Surely such mental wizardy, carried into the 
halls of the harassed Federal Government, 
might be of vast benefit to the Nation. 

Of course, the candidate was reading from 
large capital letters on a slowly moving 
scroll, placed directly above the lens of the 
TV camera. All the work was done for him. 
Someone even turned the scroll at the can- 
didate’s regular reading pace. 

Regulations of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission require today that lis- 
teners be informed when they are hearing a 
transcription or a recording, rather than a 
“live” broadcast. I regard it as far more im- 
portant that they be acquainted with the 
artificial techniques used to prop up a man 
or woman who seeks to govern us. Facial 
makeup may not be as symbolic as a tele- 
prompter or “idiot board,” but is cut from 
the same fabric—namely, the warp and woof 
of the make-believe. The purpose is to 
present to the voters an unreal candidate. 
The nominee is deliberately separated from 
his normal frailties, whether they be of ap- 
pearance or intellect. 

What if an aspirant for high office has 
jowls, a bald spot like mine, swarthy com- 
plexion or a mole on his chin? Should 
pancake powder or grease paint conceal these 
imperfections? I am not one who would 
deny a nominee access to the makeup kit. 
It is his undeniable right to camouflage or 
modify what he looks like. Yet the view- 
ing audience has an equal right, I think to be 
informed that the candidate is using make- 
up. 
Iam not particularly disturbed over make- 
up per se. It is, rather, what the make- 
up actually connotes. Here is a man who 
may sit in the White House, the President's 
Cabinet, or in the United States Senate. 
Before the TV camera he seems to be chat- 
ting away off the cuff about the gravest of 
topics—taxes, the armed forces, diplomacy, 
civil liberties. Yet he has been tutored in 
this relaxed and easy manner by Hollywood 
stars. He is reading from the teleprompter 
the speech written for him by political 
counselors or an advertising agency. Art- 
fully used creams and powder pare a dozen 
years off his normal appearance. 

What is the real difference between this 
and the legerdemain which transforms a 
Broadway playboy into Renfrew of the 
Mounted or prepares a former chorus girl to 
be a heroine of Conestoga-wagon days? Is 
not the next logical step in this process to 
run for President some professional actor 
who has successfully portrayed Lincoln or 
Jefferson or Teddy Roosevelt? Dress rehear- 
sals might then be held to a minimum; he 
would be all ready for the part. 

The Republicans have developed political 
make-believe into a fine art because they 
have funds with which to pay for it. Yet 
the Democrats may have been guilty origi- 
nally of creating this monster. 

At the height of the New Deal, Democratic 
national campaigns usually ended with two 
full radio hours of top Hollywood talent. 
This would be climaxed by a high-level talk 
from F. D. R. himself advising everybody to 
vote. It was effective because people never 
switched dials. The Democrats held them 
captive on election eve. But it introduced in- 
to Presidential politics the appeal of singers, 
comedians, and dramatic actresses. No 
longer was a decisive new policy a 10-strike; 
it became more important to sign up the 
leading crooner or lady-fair of the season, 

The Republicans have gone on from there. 
They have made the candidate himself do 
some of the acting. Requiring the disclo- 
sure of facial paint and telepromoters will 
not automatically prevent this mixing of the 
drama with our political campaigns. In 
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fact, I'm sure it won't. But it may make 
the voters even more skeptical than they are. 
If this skepticism persuades the public to 
inquire more searchingly into the substance 
of what is said by nominees who rely upon 
artifice for effectiveness, it will have served 


its purpose. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I was interested 
in the bill which the Senator from Ore- 
gon introduced relative to what might 
be called honesty on television. Would 
the Senator extend his bill by includ- 
ing a provision whereby radio audiences 
would be informed when speeches were 
being read from scripts? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I will say to the 
Senator from Arizona that on the radio 
a man does not come on the air and 
pretend to be speaking extemporaneously 
when in fact he is not. One assumes 
that something over the radio is read. 
Whether it is read or not, no false im- 
pression is conveyed. But on television, 
if a man uses a teleprompter, he seems 
to be speaking extemporaneously, when 
in fact he is not. For what reason is a 
teleprompter used other than to convey 
the impression that the one speaking is 
doing so extemporaneously, when he 
really is reading from prepared mate- 
rial? That is why I would not extend my 
bill to include speeches on the radio. I 
doubt that it is necessary for radio. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not intend 
the question to be personal, but would 
the Senator provide for correct informa- 
tion concerning the use of a toupee? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
say, for the benefit of the Senator from 
Arizona, I do not wear a toupee. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I did not wish to 
infer that the Senator did. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. As the Senator 
might infer, if I wore a toupee it would 
be a very small one or a very old one. 
But I would say that I would not assume 
that one would don a toupee merely for 
the purpose of a television broadcast. 
I am referring to makeup that is worn 
solely for the purpose of a particular 
appearance. I do not think there are 
any such candidates on this side of the 
aisle, but if there should be on the other 
side of the aisle candidates who would 
don a toupee for the sole benefit of a 
television appearance, perhaps I should 
amend my bill to include not only facial 
makeup, but toupees worn solely and 
exclusively for the purpose of a particu- 
lar TV appearance. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator 
would consider putting in the bill a pro- 
vision which would require candidates 
to publicize only pictures which had been 
taken recently. Many of them grow old, 
but have youthful photographs circu- 
lated 


Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana to know that in my 
State we have done something about 
that. We have in Oregon what is known 
as the Voters Pamphlet. I think Oregon 
is unique in that respect. Whenever 
there is to be an election, there is pub- 
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lished by the State government a folder 
giving the platforms and biographies of 
the various candidates, and their pic- 
tures appear in it. For a long time can- 
didates were using their baby pictures. 
Voters would get a terrible shock when 
they would see some candidates in per- 
son. From seeing a picture taken of 
him when he was playing high school 
football, voters had been led to believe 
that a candidate was a young fellow, and 
then they would see him 70 years after 
the picture was taken. We now have 
a law in the State of Oregon that no pic- 
ture can appear in the Voter’s Pamphlet 
which was taken more than 5 years prior 
to the publication of that particular is- 
sue of the pamphlet. So the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana will see 
that I am substantially in agreement 
with him. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Certainly. I am 
delighted to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank my col- 
league from Oregon. Would the Senator 
include in this declaration of honesty a 
provision that a candidate should ex- 
press his interpretation of his party’s 
basic political philosophy? In other 
words, let us say that a candidate on my 
side of the aisle—a Republican candi- 
date—would be required to express his 
interpretation of the Lincolnian philos- 
ophy; and a candidate on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle would be required 
to express his interpretation of the Jef- 
fersonian philosophy. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is a rather 
subjective thing, Mr. President. In one 
of the political parties there seems to 
be a very sharp difference of opinion as 
to what is the Lincolnian philosophy. 
Last night, I heard one of the colleagues 
of the junior Senator from Arizona 
speak ardently in favor of free trade, 
and I heard another one of his colleagues 
say that all is lost because we passed 
the free-trade bill which was endorsed 
by the other colleague. So the ques- 
tion of what is Jeffersonian and what is 
Lincolnian is so subjective that not even 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
could decide it. 

However, I do not think the people of 
the country should have to experience 
any difficulty in deciding whether a 
speaker on television is using a tele- 
prompter or not. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree with the 
Senator from Oregon. But I wondered 
whether we could prevent people from 
traveling under false colors, just as the 
Senator from Oregon intends to prevent 
them from traveling under false hair— 
under toupees. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the toupee item has been placed in the 
bill by the Senator from Arizona. If 


. he would like to join me in sponsorship 


of the bill, perhaps we could amend the 
bill so as to include such a section as 
he favors. The toupee section of the 
bill could be dedicated to him, and we 
could jointly sponsor the bill on the 
floor of the Senate. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest that we are splitting hairs, 
[Laughter.] 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
his kindness. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have been very 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to say—and I think the Senator from 
Arizona will be interested in this—that 
I found that in the 1954 senatorial cam- 
paign in Oregon, the people whom I ap- 
proached were pleased with the fact that 
our side did not use teleprompters or 
facial makeup. I wish to say that I am 
quite sure I would be improved by facial 
makeup; I am quite cognizant of that. 
But the fact that we did not use an arti- 
ficial device, so as to seem to be speak- 
ing extemporaneously, when, in fact, we 
were reading, appeared to please the 
public a good deal. 

I was particularly motivated in the 
sponsorship of the bill by the fact that 
the reading devices exist only for the 
purpose of confusing the viewing public; 
there is no other purpose for them. 
Of course, if one wishes to read a manu- 
script while appearing on television, he 
can hold up the manuscript for all the 
world to see; the sole reason for the little 
scroll over the TV lens, which we know 
as a teleprompter, is to make the pub- 
lic think one is speaking extemporane- 
ously when he actually is not. The pub- 
lic thinks a speaker has a marvelous 
command of statistics and complex tech- 
nical matters, whereas, in fact, all that 
the speaker really is doing is reading 
from a paper. But the audience cannot 
see that paper. 

So I think the people should be in- 
formed about that, just as when they 
hear the radio they are informed 
whether they are listening to a tran- 
script or to a recording. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Of course the 
Senator from Oregon realizes that not all 
the States in the Union are blessed with 
Senators of the glibness of the Senators 
from Washington; and sometimes other 
Senators may wish to use such aids, al- 
though personally I have never seen one 
in operation. 

But I think the Senator has a proper 
approach in his bill, and I shall look for- 
ward with interest to its passage through 
the various stages of committee pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. When the Sena- 
tor from Arizona refers to the glibness of 
the Senators from Washington 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should have 
said Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I would not wish 
to be included, by inadvertence on the 
part of the Senator from Arizona, in a 
group of such distinguished orators. I 
am sure the Senator from Arizona meant 
the reference in all kindness, and per- 
haps he was referring to Senator MAG- 
NUso and Senator JACKSON. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If I said “Wash- 
ington,” I was one State too far north. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. However, let me 
sSay—and if I am taking too much lib- 
erty in this connection, so far as the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE] 
is concerned, I am sure he will disclaim 
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it at the proper time—that if the Sena- 
tors from Oregon are reading from a pre- 
pared manuscript, they do not need to 
conceal that fact by using any particular 
artificial device. They are quite un- 
ashamed in letting it be known that in 
such cases they are reading from pre- 
pared material. 

So far as glibness is concerned, I do 
not think that has any particular part 
in this matter. If a man is sufficiently 
glib, why should he be ashamed to be 
seen reading from manuscript? If he 
is not ashamed, why should he use a 
teleprompter? It seems to me that he 
would use one only if he were ashamed 
of reading his text. Certainly it is much 
easier to read from a manuscript which 
is close in front of one, rather than to 
have the words placed some feet away 
over the television lens. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think the Sen- 
ator from Oregon misunderstood my in- 
ference. I do not disagree at all with 
the approach of the bill; in fact, Iam in- 
clined to agree that the bill, in at least 
some of its aspects, might be a very 
proper one for passage. 

I was merely indicating that few Sen- 
ators have the speaking ability of the 
two Senators from Oregon; and other 
Senators might be placed in jeopardy 
if a restriction were placed on the use of 
a device such as the one to which we 
have been referring. 

I am not at all opposed to the sugges- 
tion which is made by the bill; in fact, I 
look forward with great interest to ob- 
serving what will happen to the bill in 
committee, as the bill proceeds through 
the various channels. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I, also, will watch 
with interest what happens to the bill 
in committee. 

Mr. President, I desire to thank the 
Senator from Arizona for teaming me, 
in terms of oratorical ability, with my 
distinguished senior colleague IMr. 
Morse]. I have a great deal to learn 
before I shall merit so great a compli- 
ment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I realize that I 
am placing the Senator from Oregon on 
the first team; and I do that from per- 
sonal experience. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Arizona very much, 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM M. 
TOMLINSON 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. William M. Tomlinson passed 
away in a Washington hospital. 

Mr. Tomlinson had won deserved re- 
known because of his achievements in 
fiscal affairs, while serving in several 
United States embassies abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the body of the 
Record an editorial paying tribute to 
Mr. Tomlinson. The editorial was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 29. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILLIAM M. TOMLINSON 

It is a pity that there was not more gen- 

eral public appreciation of the work of 
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William M. Tomlinson, who died here last 
Sunday. Mr. Tomlinson was the epitome of 
the abiding American interest in European 
unity. He was the good right arm of David 
Bruce during the Marshall plan and later 
when Mr. Bruce was United States special 
ambassador in Europe; and he was a close 
associate and respected consultant of Jean 
Monnet in the establishment and operation 
of the European Coal and Steel Community. 
Technically Mr. Tomlinson’s job was that of 
representative of the Treasury Department 
in France, but he was far more than that, 
He was the patient economic adviser who, 
working largely in the background, supplied 
continuing stimulus for fiscal reform in 
France and for cooperation across national 
boundaries. Leaders such as Adenauer, de 
Gasperi and Spaak consulted him frequently. 
Mr. Monnet paid him an effective tribute by 
suggesting his appointment as United States 
special representative to the Coal and Steel 
Community. Plagued by ill health since 
youth, Mr, Tomlinson gave tirelessly of his 
energy, and Europe is the better for it. His 
death at only 37 was just as much a sacri- 
fice for his country as a casualty on the 
battlefield. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the previous order of the 
Senate, I now move that the Senate 
stand in recess. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until Monday, 
May 9, 1955, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 5 (legislative day of May 2), 
1955: 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

Frank A. Southard, Jr., of New York, to be 
United States Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund for a term of 2 
years and until his successor has been ap- 
pointed. (Reappointment.) 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

William C. Kern, of Indiana, to be a Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner for the term of 
7 years from September 26, 1955, vice James 
M. Mead, term expiring. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grade indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 
To be commissioned ensign 
Marvin B. Miller, effective May 12, 1955. 


In THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of sections 502 and 509 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. All of- 
ficers are subject to physical examination re- 
quired by law. 

To be lieutenant colonels 


Ackroyd, Gilbert G., 031813, 
Aerni, Francis J., 031920. 
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Aines, Andrew A., 043463. 
Albrecht, Albert W., 031558. 
Albro, John N., 040217. 
Alexander, Robert W., 040280, 
Alexander, Rowan P., 042979. 
Allen, Edward G., 031878. 
Allen, Hugh E., 043348. 
Allgair, John A., 020947. 
Anderson, George L., 031762. 
Anderson, Robert N., 021436. 
Anderson, Roland, 031790. 
Anderson, Woodrow W., 040220. 
Anglin, William E., 031464. 
Antozzi, William O., 043307. 
Atkins, Woodrow W., 043292. 
Austin, Frank J., Jr., 040207. 
Baker, Marshall W., 043558, 
Balas, Paul S., 040234. 
Baldwin, Coy W., 031924. 
Balkman, Austin F., 032285, 
Ball, Raymond C., 052184. 
Banks, Richard G., 043407. 
Barber, Wilfred F., 031683. 
Bare, Charlie G., 043050. 
Barker, Leonard C., 040213. 
Barker, Stockbridge H., 038949. 
Barr, John, 040148. 

Barth, Luther R., 043418. 
Bartholomew, Howard L., 043524. 
Beaty, Harold E., 038930. 
Becker, Henry C., 031944. 
Bell, Urcel La R., 031731. 
Belland, Walter T., 043450. 
Benedict, Harold B., 031566. 
Benion, Harry G., 020872. 
Benjamin, Don C., 043070. 
Bennett, Dayton E., 040212. 
Bennett, William E., 031754. 
Berendt, Herbert W., 031861. 
Bettien, Richard L., 043528. 
Black, Peter T. L., 031900. 
Blakistone, John F., 042586. 
Boling, Jean H., 031817. 
Botts, Joseph H., 031514. 
Bratcher, Buck, 043409. 
Brock, John A., 042914. 
Brown, Ernest E., 051928. 
Brown, John M., Jr., 031897. 
Brown, Robert E., 052098. 
Brown, William M., 031583. 
Browne, John T., 040092, 
Bruch, Ray K., 031688. 

Buch, Floyd H., 043500. 
Buckalew, Louis W., Jr., 043462. 
Burke, Thomas W., 031508. 
Burt, Walter L., 043093. 
Byrne, Jerome S., 021404. 
Byrne, Robert E., 043281. 
Calvert, George N., 043053. 
Campbell, Clarence S., 040163. 
Campbell, William E., Jr., 043316. 
Campbell, William R., Jr., 040267. 
Caraballo, Raymond T., 031862. 
Carney, Taylor E., Jr., 040264, 
Carusone, John J., 021295. 
Cassell, Lloyd W., 031586. 
Casterline, James I., 043628, 
Castle, Shirley M., 051850. 
Chalk, Joseph L., 052112. 
Chambers, John H., 021323. 
Chandler, Edward V., 051931. 
Chaput, Clayton L., 043314. 
Chatham, Arthur B., 031480. 
Cheal, Raymond C., 020845. 
Childers, Joe E., 031936. 
Chubbuck, James B., 021058. 
Clanton, Henry M., 030771. 
Clark, James B., 031723. 
Clements, Thomas H., 031735. 
Clirehugh, Robert W., 031833. 
Cochran, Archie L., 043343, 
Coleman, Byers H., 043342, 
Coleman, Irving M., 031715. 
Cone, Harold E., 043100. 
Cooper, Joseph E., 043285, 
Coote, John F., 031596. 
Copeland, Kenneth W., 040177. 
Craig, James T., 021248. 
Craig, William A., 043505. 
Crase, Harold J., Jr., 031771. 
Crimmins, Joseph J., 043265, 
Cromelin, John M., 020597. 
Cross, Clifford E., 051733. 


Cullis, Robert E., 031942. 

Cundiff, Isaac W., 043096. 
Currier, Roger M., 030522, 
Curry, William C., 031677. 


Cushing, Christopher B., Jr., 031836. 


Dahl, Irwin A., 043356. 
Dalton, James J., 040171. 
Darrow, Howard W., 031488. 
Davenport, William W., 043077. 
Davies, Albert C., 038916. 
Davis, John, 043012. 

Davis, John M., 031761. 

Davis, Wilbur E., 020716. 

de Berg, Oak E., 042974. 

de Russy, Rene E., Jr., 040164. 
Dennis, Norman T., 043547. 
Diefendorf, John E., 040009. 
Dobrinic, Matt P., 042985. 
Dodge, Howard D., 051550. 
Doerflinger, Oscar M., 031972. 
Donahue, Joseph R., 043294, 
Dorsett, Harold L., 040194. 
Dougherty, John H., Jr., 031582. 
Drennen, William L., 031890. 
Drews, Reno E., 043420. 
Dudderar, Sam K., Jr., 031764. 
Dunn, James S., 040173. 
Durbin, Paul J., 052110. 
Eaken, Andrew J., 040090. 
Eckols, Truman D., 043078. 
Ellis, Bertram J., 040244, 
Emery, Jack R., 040276. 
Emory, George B., 031903. 
Entwhistle, Richard R., 040198. 
Evans, Robert H., 031628. 
Faribault, Ben M., 030801. 
Farley, Julius B., 040226. 

Fay, Charles E., Jr., 040231. 
Fickes, William H., 043279. 
Fields, Harry C., Jr., 043592. 
Finch, John E., 031797. 
Fleming, Clarence A., 051941. 
Flesch, Joseph M., 031800. 
Flewelling, John D., 038818. 
Folen, Clifford G., 040255. 
Fossum, Embert A., 040210. 
Fox, Vincent W., 051871. 
Franklin, Joseph B., 043304. 
Franks, William A., 043301. 
Frasor, George M., 031594. 
Freeman, Henry McC., 051926. 
Fritsvold, Melford P., 043473, 
Fueg, John W., 040289. 

Puller, Cecil H., 040158. 
Fullerton, LeRoy R., 031690. 
Gaffney, Wendell W., 044235. 
Gahr, John A., 051947. 

Garden, Frank E., 031742. 
Gardner, Lyman S., 040205. 
Gardner, Paul E., 038951. 
George, Claude D., Jr., 031788. 
Gilman, Turner W., 031831. 
Gilmore, William H., 043414. 
Godshall, Melvin W., 040184. 
Goettl, John P., 031682. 


Goldsmith, Howard F., Jr., 031946, 


Goodnow, James L., 031363. 
Gough, Wesley R., 043474, 
Gray, Walter A., 038939. 
Gregory, Clyde, 043044. 
Greiner, Robert E., 038925. 
Griffin, Robert J., 043005. 
Grogan, Francis J., 042949. 
Gross, Leslie M., 038938. 
Grotte, Helmer M., 031622. 
Guletsky, Walter N., 021309. 
Guthrie, James O., 031470. 
Hackett, Perry B., 021443. 
Hall, Robert J., 031882. 
Halligan, Edward G., 040201. 
Hamilton, Allan C., 042456. 
Hanks, Lester, 030339. 
Harding, John E., 031627. 
Harkness, Lawrence R., 040066. 
Harrigan, Thomas L., 043538. 
Harris, Arthur C., Jr., 020874. 
Harrison, Robert L., 040275. 
Hart, John J., 051618. 

Hatzfeld, Theodore S., Jr., 031778. 
Hawkins, Boyce V., 040233. 
Hayes, Taylor C. T., 043542, 
Healy, Patrick J., 030657. 
Helderman, Charles F., Jr., 031716. 
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Henry, Joseph P., 040241. 
Hess, Gustin A., 040180. 
Hicks, Fred A., 031948. 

Hill, Kenneth R., 031898. 
Hilsman, Edward H., 043021, 
Hinchie, John C., 031537. 
Hirschhorn, Lloyd E., 043433. 
Hodges, Willard J., Jr., 021401, 
Hodson, Kenneth J., 043268. 
Holdridge, Walter H., 051895. 
Holtz, Albert E., 040285. 
Howell, Clifford W., 031462. 
Hudson, James A., 052137. 
Humphreys, Russell W., 031910. 
Hunt, William A., Jr., 051866, 
Hupalo, William, 040269. 
Hurley, Wesley C., 043319. 
Husband, Howard O., 052093. 
Huston, Robert M., 038943. 
Inglis, Edward, 031964. 
Isaacson, Donald F., 031965. 
Jackson, James H., 081580. 
Jackson, Marion H., 031629. 
Jacobs, Gerald O., 031548. 
Jacobson, George D., 031703, 
Jaffe, Morton S., 052105. 
Jeffries, Charles E., 040208, 
Jensen, Dovre C., 052166. 
Jodrey, David B., 043590. 
Johnson, Leonard H., 040227, 
Jones, Bertil V., 031968. 
Jones, George W., 031521. 
Jones, Harold LaR., 043337. 
Jones, Sherbert B., 042988. 
Jones, Winston I., 051954. 
Jost, Harry F., 040292. 
Julian, Leonard J., 051814. 
Kane, Charles F., 043046. 
Kane, Michael, Jr., 031476. 
Kederich, Charles H., Jr., 043556. 
Kehoe, Frank M., 043380. 
Kemm, Robert R., 052139. 
Kennedy, Robert S., 020780. 
Kincaid, Leonard C., 031732, 
King, Francis J., 040265. 
King, John L., Jr., 031491. 
Klint, Edmund L., 042970. 
Knoll, William F., 043535. 
Koerner, Paul M., 040263. 
Kostora, Lee H., 031598. 
LaFlare, Benjamin I., 052159. 
Laib, Arthur J., Jr., 043107. 
Landry, Ernest S., 051932. 
Larsen, George E., 031550. 
Laurie, Patrick W., 040222. 
Lazzarini, Louis T., 043425. 
Leahy, Paul J., 043267. 

Lee, Ray M., 031974. 

Leech, Robert C., 040183. 
Leffers, Richard, Jr., 031843. 
Lewis, Evan H., 040238. 
Lindberg, Paul S., 052194, 
Linse, Francis D., 031858. 
Long, Harlan J., 042994. 
Lonsinger, Roy W., 052192, 
Lynch, John W., 042984. 
Lynch, William F., 040182. 
Lyons, Carl F., Jr., 020824. 
MacAllaster, Willard R., 051678. 
MacConnell, Thomas, 3d, 040286. 
Maffeo, Mario A., 043264. 
Maguire, Kenneth, 039980. 
Majors, Edward M., 031971. 
Mall, Oscar A., 031796. 
Malone, Duane W., 031479. 
Margolies, Harry, 040235. 
Markham, Michael C., 042986, 
Mason, Don A., 031694. 
Mastrucci, Joseph P., 031768. 
Matteson, Orval Q., 043509. 
May, Arthur G., 030335. 
McCabe, Edward R. W., Jr., 040262, 
McCaddon, Walter L., 040239. 
McCallum, Charles F., 051952. 
McConaughy, James G., 043272. 
McConnell, Wayne D., 043457. 
McCune, Samuel J., 051668. 
McCutcheon, Howard S., 051703. 
McDonald, Lee R., 052133. 
McDonough, Robert J., 043591. 
McElligott, Joseph P., 031482, 
McGrady, Harper L., 030450. 
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McKenna, Robert A., 051907. 
McKillips, Edward J., 040175. 
McLain, Edward W., 020888, 
McNally, James D., 043317. 
McNear, Evan A., 031774. 
Meade, Stephen J., 031834. 
Meehan, Patrick H., 051889. 
Meguiar, Robert G., 040314. 
Merrill, Clinton G., 031849. 
Meyer, George F., Jr., 031584. 


Middleton, William R., Jr., 030338. 


Miller, Edward M., Jr., 040167. 
Miller, Sidney A., 052154. 
Miner, Harold E., 043019. 
Mitchell, Allan W., 031704 
Moak, James G., 043454. 
Moomaw, Otho A., 020905. 
Moon, William P., Jr., 031589. 
Moore, Lowell G., 043539. 
Moore, Orven D., 043581. 
Moreman, Otis S., Jr., 051856. 
Morgan, Joseph H., 051743. 
Mueller, Edwin L. P., 052181. 
Murphy, William F., 031441. 
Murray, Gordon C., 031644. 
Musick, Lawrence A., 031811. 
Nadal, Carlos A., 020670. 
Neely, James E., Jr., 040093, 
Nelson, Henry H., 031916. 
New, James H., 043435. 
Newsom, Marion E., Jr., 043378. 
Nicholls, Andrew B. C. 031957. 
Nilsson, Erwin G., 031593. 
Noble, Joseph E., Jr., 031973. 
Noel, John C., Jr., 031404. 
Norgordt, Russell L., 043589. 
Norris, Clovis B., 051861. 
North, Harris J., 052158. 
Northrop, Edward D., 040282. 
O'Connor, John J., 052160, 
Oeding, Ernest C., 043259. 
O'Leary, Francis X., 040214. 
Olsen, Harold O., 031726. 
Oppelt, Robert H., 042969. 
Oswald, Edward H., 043330, 
Owen, William J., 043536, 
Pace, George D., 031531. 
Pallister, Francis J., 043476. 
Palm, Ira A., 040245. 

Palmer, Leslie F., 043531. 
Patrick, William E., Jr., 030310. 
Patteson, Harvey L., 043439. 
Payne, Gilbert M., 031713. 
Payne, Laurance B., 051830. 
Peale, Walter O., Jr., 020946. 
Pence, Harvey J., 043011. 
Perry, Theodore D., 031725. 
Peters, Milfred J., 043395. 
Philbrick, Kenneth R., 031642. 
Phillips, Henry J., 031839. 
Phillips, John DeW.., Jr., 031937. 
Pierce, Bruce, 040200. 

Pizzati, Henry E., Jr., 031679. 
Plapp, Paul V., 043362. 
Polifka, Frank J. F., 031943. 
Pople, William H., 043525. 
Post, Charles A., 031524. 
Powell, Maurice G., 040259. 
Price, William P., 030780. 
Pritchard, John R., 052111. 
Race, Anthony J., 052163. 
Rader, Robert M., 031523. 
Rafferty, Thomas A., 031793. 
Ralls, Howard L., Jr., 040186. 
Rankin, John B., 040209. 
Ransick, Clarence E., 040147. 
Reagan, Woodrow W., 043351. 
Redd, Lemuel B., 043089. 
Rees, Roger S., 031652. 
Regan, Joseph B., 043105. 
Remfrey, Curt A., 040169. 
Reynolds, Lawrence R., 042982. 
Rhody, Dean A., 030270, 
Richmond, Budd W., 030658. 
Ricks, Charles LeR., 043266. 
Rigely, George A., 040204. 
Riordan, Clifford T., 021318. 
Ripley, Lyman H., 020891. 
Ritchey, Andrew W., 031934. 
Robbins, Jack A., 043543. 
Robinson, Joda L., 051857. 
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Robinson, John S., 038948. 
Rogers, William C., 031602, 
Rood, John W., 052092. 

Roper, David N., 031507. 

Ross, Aaron P., 051794. 

Rossi, Carmen A., 052165. 
Rotharmel, Samuel B., 051929. 
Rousseau, Thomas H., 052148. 
Ruby, Donald T., 040151. 
Rucker, Choice R., 031610. 
Ruemmele, Albert M., 031824. 
Russell, George B., 051913. 
Rynearson, Charles B., 019722. 
Salisbury, Howard G., 043510. 
Salonick, Joseph L., 040266. 
Samuel, Allen T., Jr., 040049, 
Santora, Bert, 031758. 
Sawicki, Stanley J., 040215. 
Schaudt, Howard P., 031673. 
Scherer, Bernard J., 052147. 
Scheurlein, Frank W., 031810. 
Schmelzle, Cornelius M., 031547. 
Schweinler, Dale J., 051930. 
Sclafani, Enofio E., 052097. 
Selden, Dudley B., 051845. 
Sell, Russell B., 038918. 
Septfonds, Charles E., Jr., 031837. 
Sevier, Joseph H., 043464. 
Shaffer, Lewis N., 031541. 
Shealy, Norris, 043088, < 
Shoemaker, Joseph A., 042993. 
Shomion, Arthur M., 040094. 
Shookus, Anthony H., 031772. 
Shuler, Allen C., Jr., 031970. 
Sites, Eugene P., 043526. 
Sitnek, William G., 040142. 
Slaughter, John E., 019921. 
Sloane, Nicholas J., 043582. 
Smith, Dan L., 2d, 040156. 
Smith, Harold A., 031615. 
Smith, Myron D., 031860. 
Smith, Robert Q., Jr., 031636. 
Smith, Stanley W., 043042. 
Smoak, Marion H., 043288. 
Snyder, Emanuel P., 043286. 
Snyder, Frank L., 043061. 
Sommers, William D., Jr., 043270. 
Sorensen, Martin O., 031784. 
Sorenson, Morris E., 031977. 
Spaulding, Walter L., 031915. 
St. John, Richard C., 043530. 
Stack, Robert C., 032098. 
Stacy, Robert S., 031905. 
Staley, Robert B., 043331. 
Stephens, John J., O31844. 
Stevenson, Jerome M., 051897, 
Stiefel, Arthur A., 038934, 
Stone, Loren F., 031504. 
Stopp, Joseph E., 031693. 
Strawbridge, John T., 040287. 
Stricklen, Simon A., 052136. 
Stuverud, Homer A., 043523. 
Sullivan, Joseph W., 043260. 
Swan, Thomas H., 031471. 
Swearingen, Samuel M., 021381. 
Sweeney, James L., 031457. 
Swortwood, Louis B., 031672. 
Taber, William R., 051927. 
Tait, Albert L., 031568. 
Taylor, Carlisle C., 040150. 
Thornton, Virgil H., 031503. 
Thurston, Estill S., 043469. 
Thurston, Marion F., Jr., 052088. 
Tillman, Erland A., 020941. 
Todd, Ralph R., 040242. 
Tolly, Robert J., 031551. 
Tonstad, Owen O., 043560. 
Townsend, Clyde F., 031526. 
Tracy, Orrin A., 031645. 

Troll, John F., 043029. 
Troutman, John C., 031841. 
Tuebner, Harry R., 031624. 
Tyler, Willoughby B., 031699. 
Underwood, Clarence R., 031911. 
Utterback, James W., 040174, 
Valiante, Leo F., 031643. 
VanGundy, Daniel F., 031938. 
van de Velde, Louis duR., 061895. 
Vaughn, Francis M., 031567. 
Velasquez, Ben N., 031779. 
Verde, Joe, 040218, 


Victory, Homer J., 031826. 
Vincent, Edward J., 038910. 
Voyatzis, Paul A., 031499, 
Wade, Dallas C., 030319. 
Wagner, Jacob F., 030475. 
Walker, Charles P., 019903. 
Walker, Norman M., 031925, 
Walker, Robert M., 031740. 
Wallace, Charlton O., 042981, 
Walter, Edward C., 031578. 
Walterhouse, Harry F., 051882. 
Ward, William R., 043262. 
Waters, Martin J., Jr., 031939. 
Watts, William E., 040291. 
Webber, Ira B., 043375. 

West, John T., Jr., 030825. 
Westerman, George F., 052106. 
Whaley, Eugene B., 052150. 
White, John W., 021319. 
White, Victor W., 043479. 
Whiteside, Clyde C., 043010. 
Whitsett, William L., 051892. 
Wilder, Ernest B., 040271. 
Wilkinson, Charles W., 043280. 
Williams, Arthur H., Jr., 043436, 
Williams, John R., 042996, 
Wilson, James M., 040224. 
Wilson, John S., 043271. 
Wilson, Lynnford S., 051886. 
Wittmayer, Raymond C., 031631. 
Wolfe, Harold K., 031729. 
Woodard, Vernon E., 031753. 
Worley, Thomas G., 031494, 
Wright, Charles E., 031564, 
Wright, Jay W., 051916. 
Wygant, Robert M., 031926. 
Yakshe, John R., 031820. 
Young, Charles G., 020739. 
Young, Claude C., 031935. 
Yuill, Harry F., 043571. 
Zacherle, Alarich L. E., 042817. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Chaplains 


Blumenthal, Ralph H., 029318. 
Brown, Charles E., Jr., 025845. 
Donovan, Harold F., 026442. 
Gaskins, Steve P., Jr., 026392, 
Hiebert, Samuel L., 029321. 
Hlopko, John J., 030841. 
Huchthausen, Walther A., 039665. 
Jenks, Loren T., 024356, 
Jones, Emmett G., 051170. 
Kennedy, Gregory R., 030847. 
Killelea, William G., 051174. 
Kregel, Herman J., 038845. 
McMahon, James J., 026443. 
Morreale, Samuel O., 041765. 
Pugh, Ralph H., 024375. 
Reiss, William J., 030853. 
Russell, Roger D., 022797. 
Saunders, Edward J., 030846. 
Sowers, Kenneth M., 024357. 
Sugg, Walton G., Jr., 024358. 
Thompson, Leslie A., 023673. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Women's Army 


Corps 
Flachsland, Norma M., L37. 
Linch, Pauline Van den B., L54. 
Moses, Harriet N., L56. 
Springfield, Nora G., L62. 
Voinche, Mona L., L213. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Medical Corps 


Campbell, Robert P., 024633. 
Carbonell, Arthur J., 024626. 
Crosby, William H., Jr., 024639. 
Crozier, Dan, 026408. 

Eisner, David G., 030984. 
Genetti, Emil J., 026965. 
Geppert, Leo J., 026406. 

Hughes, Frederic J., Jr., 026370. 
Hursh, Laurence M., 025146. 
Kiersch, Theodore A., 024386. 

Le Golvan, Paul C., 024634. 
Moore, William S., 030992. 
Orbison, James A., 026405. 
Parker, Henry S., 024317. 

Rice, J. Sidney, 024326. 

Sargent, Carlton W., 026991. 
Smith, William T., 024341. 
Vorder Bruegge, Colin F., 026958. 
Willis, John M., Jr., 024389. 
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To be lieutenant colonels, Dental Corps 
Caldwell, Jack B., 022316. 

Christensen, John P., 022257. 

Cook, Donald L., 022259. 

Pallis, Reginald J., 022256. 

Foote, e B., 022320. 

Linn, Scott D., 022260. 

Swanson, Raymond W., 030925. 

Swink, Jesse M., 022315. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Veterinary Corps 


Deane, Don L., 020492. 
Lancaster, Harry R., 030897. 
Mace, Don L., 021737. 
Maxey, Howard C., 051955. 
Willers, Karl H., 021671. 

To be lieutenant colonels, Medical Service 

Corps 

Benade, Leo E., 037433. 
Boeckman, Franklin P., 031247. 
Carter, James A., 031315. 
Coats, James G., 031260. 
Cousins, Owen De F., 043222. 
Cox, Ardis T., 056868. 
Ferguson, Harry A., 031251. 
Frazee, Edward B., 031165. 
Frey, Clarence Van P., 040134. 
Haase, Frederick J., 031320. 
Hastings, William O., 031248. 
Henderson, Clyde W., 031324. 
Hoover, Chris D., 037408, 
Hunt, Albert B., 031285, 
Koehn, Carl J., 052048. 
LaCombe, James L., 031284. 
Lawford, Frank K., 037395. 
LeMire, Joseph A. W., 037386. 
McCleary, Gordon F., 037425. 
Merriken, John E., 031253. 
Miller, Robert C., 037409. 
Monnen, Millard C., 037387. 
Morrison, Manley G., 037389. 
Pendlyshok, Charles A., 031304. 
Richards, James T., 021707. 
Sanders, Arvey C., 043236. 
Sheehan, Gerard J., 043221. 
Stith, Marion C., 037385. 
Stout, Arthur O., 031255. 
Taylor, Emerson B., 022794. 
Thompson, Joseph C., 031250. 
Trenholm, John H., 037427. 
Tucker, Elon B., 052040. 
Walden, Jack T., 037422. 
Walker, Herman A., 037402. 
Whittemore, Frederick W., Jr., 043255. 
Zurcher, John J., 3d, 038888. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of section 107 of the 
Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947, as amended 
by section 3, Public Law 514, 81st Congress, 
approved May 16, 1950. All officers are sub- 
ject to physical examination required by 
law. 

To be lieutenant colonels, Army Nurse Corps 


Abramoska, Helen M., N1878. 
Barrett, Carrie E., N124. 
Bateman, Mary C., N122. 
Jacobson, Lucy E., N1873. 
Lamansky, Ethel A., N41. 


To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 


Haines, Marian H., N2663. 
McHugh, Mary C., N2668. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of sections 502 
and 508 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 
All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. 


To be first lieutenants 


Allan, James R., O71752. 
Brown, Robert E., O71767. 
Burdick, Leonard R., 071650. 
Campbell, William E., O71768. 
Churchill, Jack B., 0071770. 
Curtiss, Lester R., O71664. 
Dunham, Gerald L., 071783. 
Evanchick, John, O71787. 
Glidden, Harry R., O71793. 
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Hall, Daniel D., O71674. 
Hilborn, James R., O71679. 
Hodgson, Lowell F., 071805. 
Hyde, James L., O71811. 
Jackson, James M., O71812. 
Jackson, John H., 071813. 
Klopp, Charles A., 071820, 
Leyh, Robert J., 071825. 

Lynch, Thomas P., 071696. 
McCrone, Clarence L., Jr., O71701. 
Metzner, Edward P., 071842. 
O'Dea, Thomas F., Jr., O71709. 
Sasseen, Jack A., O71866. 
Smith, James D., 071878. 
Thompson, Harry J., Jr., O71882. 
Thurmond, Herbert K., 071883. 
Van Winkle, Parker C., 071886. 
Washington, Sylvester, 067492. 
Wittbecker, Richard A., 071747. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 


Lesher, Edward R., 071933. 
McFadyen, Ross M., 071703, 
Pursley, Robert J., 071714. 
Schiavone, Albert, O71959. 
Williams, Vern M., Jr., O71745. 
Zeiss, Warren W., Jr., O71750. 


The following-named person for reap- 
pointment to the active list from the tempo- 
rary disability retired list, in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps, Regular Army of 
the United States, in the grade specified, 
under the provisions of title IV, Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 (Public Law 351, 81st 
Cong.) : 

To be captain 

Moore, Carl G., 059455. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as chaplains of the Regular Army of 
the United States, in the grades specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.) : 


To be captain 
Gilbert, Bertram C., 0983510. 
To be first lieutenant 
Ruback, John C., 0997271. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, un- 
der the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), title II of the act of August 5, 1947 
(Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), and Public 
Law 36, 80th Congress, as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 37, 83d Congress: 


To be captains 


Donnelly, Henry J., MC, 0998133. 
Olson, Donald M., MC. 

Pinkerton, Raymond E., MC, 0966475, 
Thompson, James W., MC, 01921477. 
Zamora, Pablo J., MC, 01757164. 


To be first lieutenants 


Bennett, Claude E., MC, 01585160. 
Hunt, Albert C., MC. 
Wilkey, Mildred E., ANC, N 765672. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Corps, Army 
of the United States, in the grade of first 
lieutenant, under the provisions of section 
506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Pub- 
lic Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject to comple- 
tion of internship: 

Kernan, Philip M., Jr., 04033385. 

Kiel, Frank W., 04033372. 

Scherz, Robert G., 04027884, 

Seitzman, David M. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 384, 
80th Cong.) : 

Mollichelli, Edward V., 01931488. 

Sycnor, Elliott P., Jr., 01877297. 

Winegar, Lucien T., 01894082, 
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The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of section 506 of the Officer Personhel Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.) : 
ee Jack D., Wallace, Joel B., Jr. 

Watts, Robert C. 
elne Arlon N. 


The following- named distinguished mili- 
tary student for appointment in the Med- 
ical Service Corps, Regular Army of the 
United States, effective June 15, 1955, in the 
grade of second lieutenant, under the pro- 
visions of section 506 of the Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.) : 


Paris, Adolphus W., Jr. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, effective June 
15, 1955, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.): 

Adams, Robert B. Kiernan, Leonard A., 
Albrecht, Nelson O. Jr. 

Albright, John E., Jr, Kiser, Billy J. 

Allard, Richard R. Kleinkopf, Eugene M. 
Amisano, Italo B. Kuper, James F. 
Bailey, James B. Lemon, Gilman J. K. 
Bains, Darrell T. Lewis, Henry J. 
Barnhill, David B. Logan, Rodney W. 
Barry, Raymond D. Maccini, Francis L. 
Baty, Roy S., Jr. McGee, Ronald R. 
Benacquista, John J. McManus, Booker T. 
Bender, Richard C. Meehan, Edward J. 
Benham, Fred G., II Meeker, Jo O. 

Boyle, Richard P., Jr.Morris, Cornelius J. 
Brown, Joseph G. Morris, Richard A. 
Buford, Charles R. Newman, Frank R. 
Carrington, Hugh C. Nichols, Denton E. 
Chamberlain, Charles O'Kane, Robert F. 

M. O'Shaughnessy, James 
Clements, Philip J., II P. 

Cooksey, David O. Parsons, Donald F. 
Demick, Harold B., Jr. Pemberton, Thomas 
Dorsey, John B. G. 

Dusek, Edmund E. Phillips, Robert G. 
Edmonson, Frank A. Pohly, Glenn W. 
Erkelens, Henri F. Randolph, William M. 
Ferguson, Samuel C. Reid, Robert C. 
Finkle, Rodney T. Rohland, Robert G. 
French, Sanford R. Rutkowski, Richard A. 
Furash, Herbert A. Schaub, Arthur J., Jr. 
Giggey, Robert L. Shannon, John W. 
9 Charles R. Sharp, Hugh H., III 
Shoemaker, Ronald Z. 
Simpson, Charles 
Singleton, Winfield A. 
Smith, Edward P. 
Stein, Alfred J., Jr. 


Omi Donald L. 
Hall, Stanley E. 
Harvey, Richard W. 
Henne, Carl, Jr. 


Hereld, Gerald P. Stevens, Edward A., 

Hoffman, Lester Jr. 

Hoff pauir, Wray G., Thornton, John K. 
Jr. Tyner, Dean A. 


Hosmer, Calvin, III Vaughn, Bill J., 


Howard, Richard A, 04024374 
Huber, Paul J. Weddle, Curtis E., Jr. 
Jones, Warren A, Wells, Milton E. 


Jordan, John P. 
Kelly, Donald E. 
Kepler, Roger T. 


IN THE Navy 


Ralph J. Grutsch, Jr., midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be ensign in the Navy, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law. 

Edward G. Ogden, midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be ensign in the Navy as previ- 
ously nominated, to correct name, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be ensigns in the Supply Corps 
in the Navy, in lieu of ensigns in the Navy 
as previously nominated, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 

Verner R. Carlson 

Francis C. Rose, Jr. 

John E. Wildman 


Wiggs, Jimmy D. 
Winter, William J., Jr. 
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The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
ensigns in the Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Jr. 
Thomas J. Bath Harry E. Shull 
George F. Blank Neil C. Smith 


Stephen E. Speltz 
Kenneth F. Sumner 
Domenic S. Terranova 
Charles B. Uber 


Cornelius P, Brogan 
Dennison R. Brown 
Oscar C. Hamilton, Jr. 
Ervin E. Hanson Morton E. Weichsel, 
Robert E. Lester Jr. 

Benjamin E. Hoffman (Naval ROTC) to 
be ensign in the Navy as previously nomi- 
nated, to correct name, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named (Naval ROTC) to be 
ensigns in the Supply Corps in the Navy, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

William N. Ashbey 
James F. Babcock 
Joseph H. Bacheller 
Norman E. Beck 
James F. Blake, Jr. 


Charles W. Lee 
Stanley S. Leese 
Richard D. Lewis 
Thomas G. Lilly 
William J. Lockhart 
William R. Britton James B. Lovelace, Jr. 
George E. Brockett Robert J. McKay 
George W. BrockmanJames A. McMullen 

III Robert E. Maher 
Kenneth Carlson Jerry “B” Maney 
David B. H. Chaffe III Richard B. Marx 
Roy E. Collins Thomas J. Miskovsky 
Wayne T. Cooke Albert G. Moe 
Fred S. Coombs Joseph C. Mullins 
Stanley A. Corngold Thomas J. Murphy 
William W. Deacon Alvin W. Neely, Jr. 
Roger F. Dickinson James R. Ocheltree 
Ronald W. Dickson Richard S. Olinger 
Donald N. Dirks James O. Perkins 
Robert H. Dolloff Joel S. Poorman 
Jerry B. Douglass Jack A. Pore 
James Lac. Durham William M. Powell 
Hubert E. Dutil Farrell J. Rader 
George D. Eagleton George W. Regan 
Robert A. Ely Michael C. Reu 
Barry M. Erickson Philip W. Richardson 
Sidney A“ Farha David C. Robertson 
Edmond R. J. Farrell, Donald T. Roeder 

Jr. Edward F. Ruese II 
Joel L. Fleishman Guy M. Schaefer 
Phillip W. Flynn Leon J. Scott, Jr. 
William S. Ford, Jr. William D. Shardelow 
Ronald N. Friedrich George H. Shelton 
James B. Gallaher David A. Singer 
Harry R. Garing Tex R. Sluder 
James E. Gast Gad C. Smith 
William LeR. Gibbert- Ludwig A. Smith, Jr. 

son Pete F. Smitherman 


Peter E. Gilles William P. Sovey 
John C. Grant Robert L. Stark 
Roger A. Graul Michael T. Steadland 


Lowell B. Greenwood 
Thomas M. Hallin 
James W. Hamilton Robert R. Taylor 
Harlan L. Hauskins Carnot H. Thomas, Jr. 
Hugh C. HaynsworthJennings J. Thomp- 
III son, Jr. 
Ronald N. Tokay 
William P. Tuggle II 
Frank S. Virden 
William P. Vogel 
Carl R. Webb, Jr. 
Herbert “S” Weil, Jr. 
John R. Wilkins 
Harold H. Willenborg 
Walter “E” Williams, 


Andrew McK. Stiglitz 
Patrick D. Sullivan 


James D. Hennes 
John E. Hof 

Jay S. Horton 
Blaine L. Hoskins 
Robert LeR. Hubbard 
Philip L. Hummer 
Charles E. Husted 
Donald G. Jackson 
Gerald E. Jackson 


James B. Johnson, Jr. 


John R. Kaufman 
Donald M. Keller 
Richard O. Lay 
John C. Layman 


Jr. 
Sheldon H. Wolfe 
Walter F. Wright, Jr. 
Maurie D. Yager 


The following (Naval ROTC) to be sec- 
ond lieutenants in the Marine Corps, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 


law: 

Lawrence E. Day 
Russell H. Giles 

James D. Hearn 
John E. Koehn 

John E. Marion 


Donald W. Perkins 
Bruce A. Pifel 

Joseph A. Pusl, Jr. 
Stanley H. Schoonover 
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The following-named (ROTC) to be sec- 
ond lieutenants in the Marine Corps, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law: 

John S. W. Buxton Donald E. Milone 
Lorraine L. Forehand,Donald R. Sparks 
Jr. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve avia- 
tors) to be ensigns in the Navy, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 
Thomas M. Altee Albert W. Howard, Jr. 
Richard W. Bennett Felton “M” Hum- 
Donald B. Bennie phreys, Jr. 

Robert E. Blandine Robert A. Kern 
Theodore W. Booth Edward C. Lehman, Jr. 
John R. Bullard Charles E. Lipford 
Nathan T. Butcher Robert E. Lynch 
Gerald B. Champlin William C. Marsh 
Dominic E. Cirbus Richard A. Mauldin 
James O. Coleman Howard C. Mitchell 
Edward F. Cunning- Carroll W. Park 
Donald R. Parr 
Lowell E. Perry 
Thomas R. Pickett 
Robert E. Porterfield 
Clarence L. Priddy, Jr. 
Raymond T. Riley 
Kenneth M. Scott 
John C. Fisher Clayton M. Simmons 
Robert E“ Fraser Donald L. Slater 
John A. Furmanski Clyde Stallings, Jr. 
Richard F. Gordon, Jr. Earl G. Thomas 
Thomas B. Green Samuel S. Walstrum 
Benjamin F. Hackney John H. Weaver 

III William R. Wilson, Jr. 
George P. Hodges, Jr. Walter D. Wray, Jr. 


Edison W. Miller (naval aviator) to be first 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

Robert W. Didion (civilian) to be lieuten- 
ant in the Dental Corps in the Navy, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named Reserve officers to be 
lieutenants (junior grade) in the Dental 
Corps in the Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

Donald O. Camp John C. Rumble 


Morton A. Eckhouse 
Craig R. Fawcett 
Estal J. Fette 
Harford Field, Jr. 


Edwin B. Crenshaw Newton L. Vermilion 
Raymond E. Halle Eugene A. Watkins, Sr. 
Robert B. Killion George W. W. 


Henry Muller III Robert H. Wright 


Woodie E. Stone to be a temporary lieu- 
tenant commander in the Navy, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

Willem VanHemert (meritorious noncom- 
missioned officer) to be second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 5, 1955 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we are again coming 
unto Thee in the fellowship of prayer, 
we in our need of a greater and more 
courageous faith in Thy divine pres- 
ence and power. 

May we feel that there is a real and 
vital connection between our fortitude 
in the times of difficulties and the faith 
we carry in our hearts. 

Help us to believe that new capacities 
and energies for victorious and joyous 
living will be awakened within us if we 
only have a stronger faith. 

Grant that in each day we may have 
a larger experience of that faith in God 
and man and the triumph of righteous- 
ness which was regnant in the life of 
our blessed Lord. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


May 5 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R.1. An act to extend the authority of 
the President to enter into trade agreements 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill; requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. BYRD, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
MILLIKIN, and Mr. MARTIN of Pennsyl- 
vania to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHNS- 
TON of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers referred to in the report of the 
Archivist of the United States numbered 
55-15. 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN IMPORT 
TAXES ON COPPER 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5695) to 
continue until the close of June 30, 1958, 
the suspension of certain import taxes on 
copper. 

I may say that this request has been 
cleared with the leadership of the House 
and with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS}. The bill was unanimously re- 
ported out by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object only to say this. This 
bill has been unanimously agreed upon 
by all members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, on both sides. It is a 
very necessary bill and should be passed. 
This bill is identical with H. R. 3202 in- 
troduced by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED]. To my knowledge, 
there is absolutely no objection to this 
legislation from any quarter. It is es- 
sential in order to maintain an adequate 
supply of copper within the United 
States. At the same time, it contains 
safeguards for the protection of our do- 
mestic copper industry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to suspend certain import taxes 
on copper.“ approved May 22, 1951 (Public 
Law 38, 82d Cong.), as amended, is hereby 
further amended by striking out “June 30, 


1955” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1958.” 


1955 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks on H. R. 5695 at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
5695 would continue through June 30, 
1958, the suspension of import taxes on 
copper and the copper content of ores, 
concentrates, and other articles. The 
present suspension of the import taxes 
terminates on June 30, 1955. 

These import taxes have been sus- 
pended by the Congress continuously 
since April 30, 1947, except for a short 
period at the end of 1950 and the begin- 
ning of 1951. Although the import taxes 
on copper were suspended for the first 
time effective April 30, 1947, practically 
all of the imports of copper which were 
brought into this country during World 
War II were for the Government ac- 
count, and therefore were admitted free 
of duty. 

The principal items affected are re- 
fined copper and copper-bearing ores, 
which but for the suspension would be 
subject to an import tax of 2 cents per 
pound. 

The basic law suspending the import 
taxes on copper is Public Law 38 of the 
82d Congress. This law, which would be 
continued through June 30, 1958, by this 
bill, contains a provision whereby the 
President is required to revoke the sus- 
pension of the import taxes if the aver- 
age price of electrolytic copper, delivered 
Connecticut Valley, for any calendar 
month falls below 24 cents per pound. 
This provision is designed to protect the 
domestic copper mining industry. 

Our committee was advised that the 
domestic mining industry has no objec- 
tion to the continuation of the suspen- 
sion of import taxes provided in the bill. 
We were also advised that our require- 
ments for imported copper are continu- 
ally increasing. The United States has 
been consuming more than one-half of 
the total world consumption of copper 
in recent years, and for the last 3 years 
we have had to import over one-third of 
the copper which we have consumed. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Reep] has introduced a bill which is 
identical to this bill. The interested 
executive departments all supported the 
enactment of this legislation. The bill 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members of the House de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
on the bill just passed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port H. R. 5695, to continue for 3 years, 
through June 30, 1958, the suspension of 
certain import taxes on copper, a stra- 
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tegic and critical material in both war 
and peace. 

This tax of 4 cents per pound was first 
imposed in 1932 to protect the domestic 
copper industry. It was, in effect, sus- 
pended during the years of World War 
II, when practically all imports were for 
Government account and thus entered 
this country free of import duty. 

Except for the period from July 1, 1950, 
to April 1, 1951, the import tax has been 
suspended continuously by Congress 
since April 30, 1947. As a result of con- 
cessions granted by the United States 
in the general agreements on tariffs and 
trade, this tax was cut in half effective 
March 16, 1949. 

This suspension of the import tax will 
end automatically if the price of copper, 
now about 36 cents a pound, falls below 
24 cents per pound—thus continuing a 
safeguard to our vital domestic copper 
mining industry. 

The United States is at once the world’s 
largest producer and consumer of cop- 
per. Our demands are so large that 
more than one-third of our require- 
ments in the past 3 years have been 
imported. 

Last February 25, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization recognized a critical short- 
age and released 8,000 tons of copper that 
was under contract to the Government 
to be delivered to the stockpile. This was 
necessary to prevent a shutdown of fac- 
tories and plants engaged in fabricating 
materials of copper. 

Five executive departments—State, 
Commerce, Interior, Defense, and Treas- 
ury—have endorsed this bill. H. R. 5695 
also has the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Tariff Commission. 
It was favorably reported by a unani- 
mous vote of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

A continuation of the suspension of 
the tariff would be in the best interests 
of this Nation. 


TO AMEND SECTION 401 (E) OF THE 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 1938, 
AS AMENDED 


Mr. PRIEST submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
2225) to amend section 401 (e) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION 
ACT OF 1955 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1) to ex- 
tend the authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements under sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. COOPER, DIN- 
GELL, MILLS, JENKINS, and SIMPSON of 
Pennsylvania. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 45] 
Barden Gamble Powell 
Bolton, Oliver P Gray Prouty 
Canfield Heselton Reed, III 
Chatham Holifield Reed, N. Y, 
Davis, Tenn. Jarman Rlehlman 
Dawson, III. Judd Roberts 
Diggs Kelly, N. Y. Sieminski 
Dingell Kilburn Walter 
Eberharter McCulloch Wickersham 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 409 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PRICE SUPPORTS FOR BASIC 
COMMODITIES 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12) to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to price supports for basic 
commodities. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 12, with 
Mr. Ses in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read section 1 of the bill. Are there any 
amendments to this section? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this opportunity to extend my personal 
felicitations to a great American, a great 
legislator; one who has done such yeo- 
man service for this country for years, 
who is 75 years young today, the gentle- 
man from New York, JOHN TABER. 

If there is anyone in this country who 
deserves the title “watchdog of the 
Treasury,” it is John. During his long 
service in this House he has saved this 
country many billions of dollars. Be- 
cause of his service the taxpayers of 
America have been saved heavy taxes. 
He is a man who, regardless of political 
consequences, never failed to support 
legislation for the benefit of the country. 
May he continue to enjoy good health 
and continue his splendid service for 
America. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
‘want to associate myself with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts in the remarks he has made con- 
cerning JOHN TABER. JOHN TABER is 
loved by every member of the New York 
delegation on which he has served as its 
chairman. Many of us at various times 
have differed with our able and devoted 
colleague on this, that, or another issue, 
but there is no one among us who does 
not hold for him unbounded respect and 
affection. 

I am delighted that at 75 he is just as 
vigorous as he was at 35, and I can only 
hope he will be going strong as many 
years in the future as he has served in 
the past. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, the 
longer you know JohN Taser the better 
you like him. I have known him per- 
haps longer than anybody on our side, 
because he is the second oldest man in 
point of service. Mr. REED is the oldest, 
and Mr. Taser is second. Our distin- 
guished former Speaker [Mr. MARTIN] 
and I came in at the same time, 30 years 
ago. That is when I first came to know 
JOHN TABER, and, as I said before, I think 
more of him today than I ever did. He 
is a grand man and a grand American. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to join in every kind word that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin] has said with reference to the 
personality and the services of our be- 
loved colleague, JoHN TABER. He has 
been an outstanding Representative for 
many, Many years. JOHN TABER’s word 
is his bond. I have enjoyed my service 
with him. 

I trust the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MARTIN] will ask unanimous 
consent that all Members may have the 
privilege of extending their remarks on 
the life and services of JOHN TABER in 
the REcorp. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who so desire may be permitted to extend 
their remarks on the life and character 
and services of JOHN TABER at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate JOHN Taser on his 75th birth- 
day. His distinguished record in the 
House of Representatives is one that we 
should all try to emulate. JoHN TABER 
has been an inspiration to me through- 
out my years of service in the Congress. 
May he live long and happily. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
our former Speaker [Mr. MARTIN], hon- 
oring the Member from New York [Mr, 
TaBeR] on his 75th birthday. 

It has been my good fortune to serve 
under Mr. Taser’s leadership on the 
Committtee on Appropriations. The 
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American people have no more de- 
voted and able public servant than 
JoHN TaBER. Warmhearted, loyal and 
thoughtful, he has endeared himself to 
all those who are privileged to enjoy his 
friendship. 

I congratulate him upon his long and 
distinguished career, and wish him many 
happy returns of this day. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
pose if our esteemed friend, the gentle- 
man from New York, the Honorable 
JoHN TABER, had his way this would be 
just another day in his long and dis- 
tinguished career in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

But the opportunity to pay my per- 
sonal respects to him on the 75th anni- 
versary of his birth is too good to miss. 

JOHN TABER has dedicated the mature 
years of his life to the service of his 
country and the Nation owes him a debt 
of gratitude. 

As colleagues of this kindly, helpful 
man we share in that debt, not only as 
citizens of America, but as Members of 
the Congress who have benefited be- 
yond our ability to assess, by his wisdom, 
his integrity and his courage. 

The extreme diligence with which our 
beloved friend has applied himself to 
duties as ranking Republican member 
of the Committee on Appropriations has 
been an inspiration to all of us. The re- 
sults of his efforts provide the most elo- 
quent testimonial to his effectiveness as 
a stanch advocate of economy in Gov- 
ernment. 

When Joun Taber speaks, his is a voice 
which commands, and receives, the 
closest attention, reflecting the venera- 
tion and deep respect in which he is held 
by the membership of this body. 

I join with his countless friends over 
the Nation in wishing him many, many 
happy returns of the day. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the most pleasant experiences I have 
had since coming to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the 78th Congress has 
been meeting, working with, and know- 
ing my friend, JOHN TABER. 

I join his many friends in expressing 
congratulations to him on his 75th birth- 
day and wish him many happy returns of 
this day. May all the coming many 
years bring him and his charming wife 
much happiness and constant good 
health. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the spontaneous birthday greetings given 
by Members of the House to our beloved 
colleague, JohN Taser, the gentleman 
from New York, were well deserved and 
I am glad to have this opportunity to 
record my personal greetings to him on 
his 75th birthday. 

Mr. Taser has devoted the greater 
part of his life to the service of his coun- 
try and has never wavered from the high 
standards and the principles which have 
always guided him in his actions. He 
believes in honesty, he believes in effi- 
ciency, he believes in loyalty to one’s 
country and, in the responsible position 
which he has held on the Committee on 
Appropriations, these qualities are al- 
ways present in the decisions which he 
has made. Perhaps Members of the 
House are sometimes provoked because 
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of his opposition to plans which they 
may have in mind for their districts but 
no one ever doubted the sincerity of the 
man and the honesty of his thinking. 

It is a priceless pleasure and joy to 
know him and to serve with him in the 
House of Representatives. He has en- 
hanced the standards of our Government 
and added luster to the fair name of the 
Congress. I trust that he will continue 
in active service and I know the years to 
come will bring him joy in the realiza- 
tion of the affection in which his many 
friends hold him and the knowledge of 
work well done. 

Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been called to our attention that one of 
the great men of not only our time but 
of all times, today is celebrating his 75th 
birthday. I am referring to the Hon. 
JOHN TABER, the gentleman from New 
York. 

Words fail me when I attempt to ex- 
press my appreciation of the many kind 
things, the courteous treatment, and the 
consideration that has been shown me by 
JOHN TABER. He had attained high posi- 
tion but he never forgets the little man 
whether this individual is his colleague, 
his friend or—yes, even his political 
enemy. My experience has proven to 
me that JoHN TaRER has only one rule 
and that is the Golden Rule Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto 
you.” 

He has never forgotten that he is a 
public servant and he is one who remem- 
bers not only the people that sent him 
to Congress but all the people. 

And may I add, Mr. Speaker, just a 
note of praise and appreciation of JOHN 
Taser’s helpmate, his wife, Gertrude. 
She, too, follows the rules that I have 
expressed above and they together make 
a team that will be remembered by those 
who write for the Archives. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. One of the concerns of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, on which I serve, is the 
health of the people of our Nation. Each 
year funds are appropriated to the 
United States Public Health Service for 
the grant-in-aid program to the States. 
A large part of these funds are used for 
the control of tuberculosis which re- 
mains our leading communicable disease 
problem. One of the cornerstones of a 
successful tuberculosis-control program 
is the search for active TB among ap- 
parently healthy people by using porta- 
ble and mobile chest X-ray units. Such 
a unit will be available to us, the mem- 
bers of our staffs, and our families begin- 
ning at noon on Monday, May 9, in the 
first-aid room of the Old House Office 
Building. The following week the unit 
will be located in the anteroom to the 
House Ways and Means Committee room. 

Since we are living and working in a 
city where tuberculosis is so prevalent, 
I urge all of you and the members of 
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your staffs to avail yourselves of this 
service while it is so convenient. The 
survey is being. conducted for us by the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
District of Columbia Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, and the District of Columbia 
Department of Public Health. 

In addition to being studied for the 
presence or absence of tuberculosis, your 
chest X-ray will be read for all other 
eonditions which can be recorded on the 
film. : 

I again urge you to avail yourselves of 
this valuable service for which there is 
no charge. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to endorse everything the gentle- 
man from Indiana has said. I hope 
every Member of the House and every 
member of their staffs will take advan- 
tage of this X-ray that is going to be 
available to us next week and the follow- 
ing week. 

The greatest job those who are fight- 
ing tuberculosis in this country have to 
do is search out and find the unknown 
cases. This is one of the sure ways of 
finding those who have tuberculosis in 
the early form, and it also helps in find- 
ing other conditions, especially those 
having to do with the heart, that affect 
all people. We know today that with the 
drugs we have and the new medicines 
that are available to medical science, if 
we find these cases early enough all can 
be cured and saved. I hope everyone will 
take advantage of these mass X-rays 
that are going to be held. 

Mr. BEAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. Lyield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, like 
many other Members of the House I yes- 
terday received a telegram which bears 
on the bill before us. I want to read it 
to the House. It comes from Charles B. 
Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. It reads as 
follows: 

We recommend defeat of H. R. 12, rigid 
price supports have contributed to present 
difficult marketing situation for many farm 
products by stimulating production in excess 
of consumer demand, by loss of foreign and 
domestic markets, and the creation of costly 
income depressing surpluses. Production 
controls are reducing farm income. The 
1954 law which only begins to gradually take 
effect with the harvest of 1955 crops should 
be allowed a chance to help adjust produc- 
tion and increase consumption. 


I think we ought to know the position 
of the greatest farm organization in this 
country. 

I thank the gentleman from Utah for 
yielding to me. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hotmes), Mr. DIXON was 
permitted to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, the Post 
this morning contains a splendid edito- 
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rial. It refers to the 90-percent parity 
program. It is entitled “Riding for a 
Bust.” That is my thesis in the few 
minutes I have in which to speak with 
you. 

Yesterday the 90 percent support 
prices on peanuts blew up in our faces 
because of an aroused public. Not long 
ago the entire potato program blew up in 
our faces for the very same reason. If 
H. R. 12 is enacted, other programs will 
blow up in our faces and the entire high- 
support program will be riding for a 
bust. I had in mind the wheat program. 
I would not doubt a bit but that our 
wheat farmers rather than continue 
high supports even if they were dropped 
to 8214 percent will vote out supports 
entirely and choose to take their chances 
on the market with only 50 percent sup- 
ports rather than to take their acreage 
cuts required by high support prices. 
The entire dairy industry threatened to 
blow up in our faces just a little more 
than a year ago. The situation was so 
dark there seemed no way out. Flexible 
supports came in and what did we find? 
Prices of butter dropped 9 cents per 
pound. The housewives of the United 
States purchased 20 percent more butter 
last month than they did in February 
a year ago. Milk has dropped in most 
acreas from one to three cents a quart, 
The flexible price supports do benefit the 
consumers, Here is the undeniable 
evidence. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman give 
us any figures as to how many dairies 
have been closed in the last year? 

Mr. DIXON. I have no figures on 
how many dairies have been closed, but 
I know that we produce more dairy 
products with fewer cows because the 
farmers are eliminating their boarders, 
they are more and more efficient and the 
organization is on its feet and it is get- 
ting back its markets in that wonderful, 
fine American way. I have talked to the 
leaders and they are optimistic, and 
they are more optimistic than they have 
been in a long time. Instead, the dairy 
products going into Government hands 
has been cut in half over the last year 
and these fine people are working their 
way out. 

It has been charged that the flexible 
price supports are cruel to the farmer. 
Let us see which program has been cruel 
to the farmer, and let us see which pro- 
gram has been a friend to the farmer. 
I hold in my hand a bulletin from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, No. 135. We know that farm in- 
come has decreased since 1947 by 25 per- 
cent. But under which program has 
that decrease come about? Which pro- 
gram has been cruel to the farmer and 
which program has been kind to the 
farmer. In 1947, and I read from this 
bulletin, the parity ratio was 115 points, 
In 1948, it was 110. In 1949, it was 100. 
In 1950, it was 101. 1951, it went up to 
107 and in 1952, it dropped to 100. In 
1953, it dropped to 92 and in 1954, it 
dropped to 90. That is the first chance 
we had for flexible supports to go in— 
and that only on the dairy products. 
Under the rigid supports, the parity ratio 
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dropped 27 percent. Under the flexible 
price supports, it has dropped 2 percent, 

Now, who is the friend of the farmer, 
and who is cruel to the farmer? The 
decline in farmers income has come un- 
der rigid high supports. 

I wish to say that H. R. 12 is a poor 
bill. First, because we are riding for a 
bust if rigid price supports are con- 
tinued, It is apparent that the chickens 
are coming home to roost on this 90 per- 
cent program. 

Second, I would like to see the peanut 
growers given a chance to take their 
problem back to the committee, because 
if supports are eliminated entirely on 
peanuts and they go on the world mar- 
ket which is 5 cents a pound when our 
market on peanuts is 28 cents a pound, 
the change might be too drastie—is too 
drastic. I believe the committee could 
help out if the bill were recommitted. 

Third, while I am in favor of a reduc- 
tion of brucellosis, and while I am in 
favor of increasing milk for the school 
program, I cannot vote for those two 
things under this bill because I am 
against rigid price supports. They 
should be out of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss the 
implications of action taken by this 
House yesterday, when peanuts were re- 
moved from the list of basic commodities, 

Price support for the 1955 crop of pea- 
nuts under the present law has not been 
announced, but in all likelihood it will 
be at 90 percent of parity, or 12.2 cents 
per pound. 

If H. R. 12 should be enacted into law, 
carrying yesterday’s amendment, the 
law would require no price support for 
peanuts. What the price might be un- 
der those circumstances, no one can tell. 
World prices of peanuts and peanut 
products give some guidance; based on 
such information as I have been able to 
gather, the price of peanuts in the 
United States might well be 5 cents per 
pound. 

Not only this; if there is no price sup- 
port program for peanuts, there is no 
basis for restricting imports through the 
use of section 22. Thus peanut pro- 
ducers would have no protection from 
ot suppliers of peanuts and peanut 
oil. 

Under the present law, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been very con- 
siderate of peanut producers. Only 
yesterday, an increase of 7% percent was 
announced in the 1955 marketing quota. 

If I were a peanut producer, I would 
long remember a vote by my Representa- 
tive in Congress, favoring a bill which 
contained a provision which, at one 
stroke, cut my price in half and sub- 
jected me to the unfettered competition 
of the world market. It would make no 
difference to me whether I favored rigid 
supports or flexible supports, whether I 
were a Democrat or a Republican. 

If I were a peanut producer, with my 
price about to be cut in half, I would 
immediately lose interest in trying to 
obtain 90 percent of parity for wheat 
producers, or corn producers, or cotton 
or rice producers. 

If I were a peanut producer, I would 
sense, in the action of this House yester- 
day, the fact that there was more safety 
for me in the moderate price support 
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levels of the Agricultural Act of 1954 
than in the high rigid levels of H. R. 12. 
I would prefer the demonstrated good- 
will, moderation, and helpfulness of the 
administration, as expressed in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 to the excessive and 
dangerous demands of H. R. 12. 

And if I were a Representative from 
a peanut producing area, I would vote to 
recommit this bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last 2 words, and I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman from 
Utah (Mr. Drxon] has just said the pea- 
nut program “blew up in our face” yes- 
terday because of consumer resistance. 
I think it is perfectly clear that any 
blowup that occurred was the result not 
of any consumer’s complaint but of the 
outstanding and very able manipulation 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK], who has so ably controlled 
this debate for a great many years that 
there has never yet been a clear-cut vote 
on this floor between 90-percent and 75- 
percent supports. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] has been suc- 
cessful in his effort to fix it so that there 
will not be any clear-cut vote today, un- 
less we defeat this peanut amendment 
when it comes up for a vote in the House. 
I think it is clear that the gentleman 
from Indiana is more interested in put- 
ting the Representatives from peanut- 
growing areas in a position where they 
will have to vote against the bill. When 
the Republican leadership succeeds in 
this, where do the candy manufacturers 
find themselves? Where do the Demo- 
crats who pulled the Republican chest- 
nuts out of the fire find themselves? 

Mr. ALBERT. I cannot yield further. 

I agree with the gentleman, and I yield 
to no one in my admiration for the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

I would like to suggest also that a 
minor influence in this matter goes back 
to a meeting of the peanut users in Chi- 
cago on August 5, 1952, when Mr. Charles 
Scully, who presided over the meeting, 
said that in order to save the peanut in- 
dustry they would have to raise money 
first to win a vote in Congress, changing 
peanuts from a basic to a nonbasic com- 
modity status; or, failing to do so, to win 
a disapproval of quotas in the next pea- 
nut-farmer referendum. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is evident 
that a lobby has been active in this field, 
and I think also it is obvious that these 
same people who say they need to save 
the peanut end users have been doing 
pretty well. 

I hold in my hand a list showing the 
profits of some of the peanut end users 
of this country. 

One of these companies made a profit 
last year of $1,035,000; one made a profit 
of $1,263,000; another made a profit of 
$230,559; another $768,820; another 
$7,090,707; and another $1,182,083. 
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These are the people we are asked to 
save here by the passage on final vote 
of the amendment which was agreed to 
in the Committee of the Whole on yes- 
terday. 

Mr. Chairman, who is on the other 
side of this question? The answer is 
the smallest dirt farmers in the coun- 
try. In 1932 peanuts sold in the State 
of Oklahoma for 25 cents a bushel, pay- 
ing in net return to the peanut farmers 
less than 5 cents an hour for their labor. 
That was before we had a support pro- 
gram. 

Somebody has said this will benefit the 
end users; of course it will benefit the 
end users. Someone has said that it 
will fire the furnaces of the peanut in- 
dustry. Yes, it will fire the furnaces of 
the candy companies. It will fire the 
furnaces of the confectionery trust. But 
I ask you, on what fuel will that furnace 
be fed? It will be fed on the sweat, and 
the toil, and the standard of living of 
the families of the peanut farmers of 
this country. 

Mr. Chairman, the money that the 
peanut farmer gets from his crop goes 
into the absolute essentials of life. What 
we are discussing here is school books, 
school shoes, dresses, ribbons, and Sun- 
day clothes for the children and families 
of the smallest farmers in America. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Chairman, over the last 20 years 
representatives of industry and agricul- 
ture, representatives of the farmer and 
the factory worker have gone down this 
aisle together writing a history of pro- 
gressive legislation unparalleled in the 
annals of time. Hand in hand they have 
written a new record for the benefit of 
those who earn their bread in the sweat 
of their faces. Working together, they 
have placed upon the statute books of 
this country the wage-and-hour law, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the Labor 
Relations Act, the social-security law, 
the Rural Electrification Act. This was 
progressive legislation. Today, if we fol- 
low the Committee of the Whole, we are 
taking a backward step. We are return- 
ing to the days of “boom and bust,“ of 
exploitation of little people. 

Peanuts are a basic commodity in 
about eight States in this country. I 
ask you in simple justice to put back 
into this legislation a segment of Ameri- 
can agriculture which more than any 
other that I know of depends upon the 
progressive farm legislation that has 
been passed in this House during the 
last 20 years, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma 
wants to see the peanut grower get the 
same quality of treatment as the beet- 
sugar growers in this country. I sup- 
port the sugar-beet growers of this Na- 
tion, and I suggest peanut growers be 
given at least a small measure of their 
protection. 

Mr. ALBERT. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield. 
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Mr. VURSELL. Speaking of a lobby, 
does the gentleman feel that business- 
men who hold meetings and discuss their 
problems should not have that right? 
Does that make them a lobby? 

Mr. ALBERT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. VURSELL. And if you want to get 
into lobbying, has there ever been a 
better lobby than the peanut lobby? 
How long does it take to get from Georgia 
up here for a night meeting? Many 
times they have come here for hurry- 
up night lobby urgent meetings. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman knows 
I was not criticizing any lobby. I was 
merely pointing out what happened. 

Mr. VURSELL. Does the gentleman 
contend that the great candy business 
of this country has not the right to be 
heard? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
no further. 

The gentleman knows I was not criti- 
cizing any industry. All Americans have 
a right to be heard. We want peanut 
end users to make a profit, but we do 
not want them to make exorbitant 
profits at the expense of the very liveli- 
hood of the people we represent. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I wanted to point out a 
moment ago that the gentlemen for 
whom the gentleman from Illinois was 
concerned are not going to get a thing 
in the world, if the effort of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana is finally consum- 
mated because the only purpose of 
adopting the amendment yesterday was 
to defeat this bill. If they succeed in 
tying on undesirable amendments they 
put many Members in the position where 
they must vote against the bill and de- 
feat the bill. Then what have they done 
to the gentlemen now in the gallery rep- 
resenting the candy industry? Actually 
they will not have done a thing for the 
candy manufacturers. All they will have 
done will be to defeat H. R. 12, and that 
is about all that three-fourths of those 
who voted for the peanut amendment 
wanted to do. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Somebody said yesterday they 
will give them the candy today and take 
it away from them tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understand from a 
quotation in the newspapers that the 
chairman of a committee in the other 
branch, which I am not able to refer to, 
states that this bill is not going to be 
considered this year. Where do you go 
if you pass this bill? 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is a very dis- 
tinguished and an alert gentleman. He 
knows this body has its own responsi- 
bilities. The gentleman, I am sure, will 
agree that we should not look to any 
other body or anywhere else in the dis- 
charge of our duties. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman is 
bringing up the question of the other 
side and I thought we ought to have 
the record very straight on that. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Being 
anxious to get that peanut amendment 
back, will the gentleman advise the com- 
mittee as to why we adjourned yesterday 
at half past 3 to come in this morning 
at 10 o’clock? What was the purpose of 
the adjournment last night? 

Mr. ALBERT. I did not make the mo- 
tion to adjourn and I was not consulted 
about it, I may advise the gentleman. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the req- 
uisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, of course the gentle- 
man from Utah is correct that this price- 
support business will go bust simply be- 
cause the people will find out what is 
happening to them. I think it might be 
interesting for you to know where this 
price-support money goes. 

There may be some room for argu- 
ment as to how much the price support 
and Government purchase programs 
have cost the taxpayer and there may 
be some little inaccuracy in determining 
where the tax money supporting the pro- 
grams goes. But I am sure that all of 
you, who are interested in schemes for 
redistributing the wealth of the coun- 
try, will be interested in considering the 
statement of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service giving the State by State 
distribution of loans made on 1952 crops, 
together with the statement of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service showing the 
State by State payment of Federal taxes. 

As you know, the State of New York 
pays the most—amounting to 18.6 per- 
cent of the total for the Nation. New 
York State pays 20 times the Federal 
taxes paid by Kansas. But Kansas gets 
154 times as much of this loan money. 
New York pays 20 times as much Fed- 
eral tax as Iowa. But Iowa gets 100 
times as much as New York State in the 
distribution of these loans. New York 
State pays 8 times the Federal taxes that 
North Carolina pays. But North Caro- 
line gets 58 times as much of this loan 
money as does the State of New York, 

Texas, with all of its oil millionaires, 
pays less than half as much Federal 
taxes as is paid by Pennsylvania; but in 
the distribution of this Government 
bounty, Texas collects 75 times as much 
as Pennsylvania. 

Minnesota pays just about half the 
Federal taxes paid by New Jersey, but, 
in price-support loans, gets over 90 times 
as much as New Jersey. 

Mississippi has some ardent advocates 
of rigid supports, but you cannot blame 
them. Mississippi pays only one-four- 
teenth as much as Maryland in Federal 
taxes; but Mississippi takes 20 times as 
big a piece of this pie as Maryland. 
North Carolina pays less than one-third 
of the taxes that Pennsylvania does but 
gets 75 times as much of this price- 
support money. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like to point 
out the special interests of the various 
geographical sections of the country, be- 
cause I believe this House is entirely too 
much inclined to vote on a sectional 
basis. But, if ever there comes a time 
when Congressmen should be aware of 
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the interests of their own districts in a 
piece of legislation, it is now, during the 
consideration of this bill. 

Another example will emphasize the 
point. Delaware pays 12 times as much 
taxes as North Dakota and 11 times as 
much as South Dakota, but in distribut- 
ing that part of the tax money which 
supports the farm price-support program 
North Dakota gets 80 times as much as 
Delaware and South Dakota gets almost 
60 times as much as Delaware. This is 
redistribution of wealth on a grand scale. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I would 
like to ask the Chairman how much time 
the members of the committee have had 
not only in the 4 hours of general debate 
but on the pro forma and other amend- 
ments? 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of 
the Chair, right smart amount. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
suppose in the minds of some of my col- 
leagues that might call for an apology, 
because I am a member of the committee. 
But, I am not going to apologize. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there is one 
point that we ought to emphasize here 
that has not been emphasized to the ex- 
tent that it should, and that point is 
What are we going to do with the little 
farmer? Now, I admit that the great 
agricultural programs under which we 
have been operating have not worked to 
the extent that I would like to see them 
work to help the little farmer, but what 
plan has been offered to us to aid us bet- 
ter to keep 115,000 laborers who are leav- 
ing our small farms each year to go into 
the cities because they are having an in- 
creasingly difficult time to make a living 
on the farm? Mr. Chairman, in addition 
to these 115,000 people who are leaving 
the farms every year, there are about 
20,000 to 30,000 more from the little 
towns who are dependent for their very 
lives on these farmers. They are joining 
this large force, and they are creating 
in our cities a problem that we are going 
to have to face sooner or later. 

Now, the gentleman who just preceded 
me talked about the cost to the great 
State of New York for this farm pro- 
gram. I would like to remind him that 
during the past 10 years we have paid 
out in unemployment compensation over 
$2 billion, and I want to suggest to the 
gentleman that I think the taxpayers of 
New York will be saving money if they 
can help us in this farm program devise 
a better way to keep our little farmers 
on the farm and not cause them to have 
to go to the great cities of our country 
where you know now we are suffering in 
certain areas the great problem of un- 
employment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I cannot fail to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just a 
little one. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I will be delighted 
to yield. 


Mr. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now 
when your folks are driven off the farms 
and go to the cities to get jobs, do they 
not then have to pay Walter Reuther or 
the other organization for the privilege 
of working? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I do not know the 
answer to that question, sir. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
they do. I know it. 
Mr. MATTHEWS. I just do not know 


it. 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They do. 
Mr. MATTHEWS. But I know one 
thing. You will agree with me when I 
say that the problem of unemployment 
is one of the big problems we have to 
continue to try to face. 

I have checked the President’s pro- 
gram as carefully as I can, and he has 
given us now some ideas about how to 
help the little farmer, but I tell you I 
cannot see one thing that is a bit differ- 
ent from what we have been trying to do. 
The great problem of the little farmer is 
to find a market for his goods. How 
better can you help him find a market 
than by reason of this parity program 
that has been worked out painstakingly 
throughout the years, and if there be 
some defect in it, I think the responsi- 
bility lies upon the Members of Congress 
to improve the program rather than take 
away from the little farmer the markets 
that he has. 

Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee approved an amendment that did 
away with the peanut program. I have 
some small farmers in my district who 
plant peanuts and I tell you it will ruin 
the economy, I think, of at least 1 or 2 
counties in the 8th District of Florida. 

Someone has criticised a previous Sec- 
retary for plowing under little pigs. I 
say to you, not in a moment of passion, 
but with all the sincerity I possess that I 
think it is far better to plow under little 
pigs than it is to plow under little farm- 
ers. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that if 
anyone can offer any program that is 
fairer to the consumer, that is fairer to 
the farmers, that is fairer to the tax- 
payers, than this program that we have 
proceeded upon and the principles of 
which are elaborated upon in H. R. 12, 
I want to follow that program. I am 
not wedded to any particular program to 
help this great problem of agriculture, 
but I say to you that I think this pro- 
gram, the one we now have, is the best 
one that I see in the offing and I am go- 
ing to continue to vote for the plan that I 
think is the only plan that I see to help 
the little farmer. 

It is a tremendous problem and I hope 
during this debate we do not forget the 
plight of the little farmer. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. There are many of 
us whom the gentleman has convinced. 
We want to help the little farmer, too. 
But how can we in the cities help the 
little farmer and yet not give a killing 
to these big corporation-type farms? 
There are two kinds of farmers, one the 
little household type of farm we want to 
protect. But when you put these prices 
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away up and lay up all these surpluses, 
you finally come to the point where you 
have to ask, What are you going to do 
with the surpluses? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The gentleman 
has suggested a very important question. 
I think there are a number of answers. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, who, I 
am sure, has the answers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to inquire whether the 
gentleman proposes to yield to other 
members of the committee who have 
already had, as the chairman has sug- 
gested, right smart time. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I will say to the 
distinguished gentleman that I did not 
ask for the extra time but I shall yield 
to him, if he will stand up and ask me 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the gentleman from 
Florida be permitted to proceed for 3 
additional minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLey]. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Furl rox] that we are dealing here only 
with the producers of basic agricultural 
commodities which are not grown in any 
abundance in the gentleman’s State. 
The gentleman asks what we are trying 
to do to bring supplies in line with rea- 
sonable consumer demand. We are re- 
ducing acreage drastically in wheat and 
cotton and in these other commodities. 
Mr. Benson himself did not ask for a de- 
crease in peanuts. He asked, yesterday 
morning, for an increase of 7.5 percent. 
Tomorrow morning he may ask for an- 
other 7.5 percent. The peanut farmers 
are eager to supply the market adequate- 
ly. If you take away from Mr. Benson 
his contro] over acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas and price supports, I 
do not know what would happen to the 
peanut farmers. 

Mr. Eisenhower, if I may say so, in his 
message, certainly did not recommend 
any change in the peanut law. Neither 
did Mr. Benson. 

Why should Congress now take away 
from this law which is on the books the 
protection afforded and break faith with 
the peanut farmers and make it difficult 
for Mr. Benson to carry out his part of 
the bargain? 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. It does make me feel 
bad when I hear these statements that 
we are taking something away from the 
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small farmer. What I think these gen- 
tlemen ought to do is to come up to Pitts- 
burgh and get Ben Fairless and Dave 
McDonald and have them organize these 
small farmers. 

Mr. COOLEY. All peanut farmers are 
small farmers. I have more small farm- 
ers in North Carolina than there are in 
any other State in the Union. I do not 
want to see them plowed under. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. We also 
are concerned about our small wheat 
farmers who are being forced off the 
farm, because acreage allotments are a 
necessary evil of higher price supports. 
But if I understood this same committee 
correctly, when we were talking about 
increasing the small cotton-acreage al- 
lotment and the small rice-acreage allot- 
ment, it was argued by the same people 
at that time that we had to increase 
those acreages to prevent this movement 
off the farm. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Of course, that 
helped just a very small amount, I per- 
sonally think the program has been a 
very good program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 
permitted to extend their remarks at 
this point in the REcorp on the pending 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


MUST THE FARMERS GET SLAPPED DOWN AGAIN? — 
IF WE MUST HAVE FLEXIBLE PARITY, HOW 
ABOUT FLEXIBLE EXPENSES? 

Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me everybody in Congress and 
most folks over the country agree that 
the farmer is in pretty bad shape. He 
is really in trouble. Since 1951, his net 
income has declined 28 percent. His 
costs are up 14 percent. How serious the 
situation is for agriculture is reflected 
in the decline of 34 percent in income 
taxes paid last year by the farmers. 
Over the Nation, business is on the up- 
stream. The United States is enjoying 
the greatest peacetime prosperity ever 
known. Production is up. Income is up. 
That is, it is up for everybody but the 
farmer. 

A recent survey of 20 occupations 
found all in a better position than last 
year, and with the prospect of a still 
better income for next year. For the 
farmer the situation is reversed. If 
fiexible parity is maintained, he can 
be certain that his income for next year 
will be down to an alarmingly low level. 
No one objects to good times; to a sus- 
tained high level of business; prosperity 
for the country. But the farmer should 
share it. 

And while Congress is debating the 
issue of flexible parity with the further 
decline of farm income, they are certain 
one of the next proposals will be a mini- 
mum-wage law for labor. Increases in 
postal pay and Congressional pay have 
been passed. And still there are those 
who want the farmer to take a worse 
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beating than he has suffered and go for 
flexible parity. Excessive surpluses are 
held responsible for the present situa- 
tion. But these surpluses could be wiped 
out by another drought—another na- 
tional emergency and in a short time. 
The surpluses followed demands made on 
farmers during wartime when they were 
asked to expand; to increase their pro- 
duction. They did respond marvelously 
with the food and fiber that meant vic- 
tory; food that kept a good part of the 
world in fighting trim. Because of that 
response, they find themselves down to- 
ward the bottom of the economic ladder 
while the rest of the country enjoys pros- 
perity. 

Better income for the farmer does not 
mean higher cost to the consumer. Two 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture purchased on the open market 12 
articles processed from the 6 basic com- 
modities. The cost was $5.31; the farm- 
er's share of this $5.31 was 79 cents. 
The balance of the retail cost was for 
processing, handling, and marketing. A 
loaf of bread sells at an averge price 
of 17 cents—the farmer gets 24 cents 
for the wheat that is in that loaf of 
bread. Less than 30 cents represents the 
cost of the cotton in a $3.95 shirt. 

Opponents of 90 percent of parity 
complain about the excessive cost of the 
price-support program. All of the losses 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the conservation program, and the 
other help to agriculture for the period 
1932 to 1954 total $8,469,200,000. It 
seems like a vast amount of money 
would be spent to maintain our farm 
markets. But it is small compared to 
the payments that have been made to 
industry and business over the same 
period. No one was alarmed over a 10- 
year postal deficit of over $4,300,000,000. 
Merchant marine subsidies total more 
than $100 million a year; airline sub- 
sidies $80 million a year. Industry was 
paid $14 billion to convert to wartime 
production, and another $40 billion to 
change back to peacetime production. 
Yet this item of cost has been one of the 
chief complaints against the mainte- 
nance of a program that means some sta- 
bility for the man that feeds us. 

Industrial production can be speeded 
up or slowed down according to the de- 
mands of the market. Farmers accepted 
restrictions and controls, but still the 
surpluses mount. Acreage reductions 
have come to the point where if there 
was a 100 percent of parity the farm- 
er would be hardpressed to meet the 
economic pressures of the price opera- 
tion. Perhaps we will never accomplish 
complete farm stability through legisla- 
tion, but if we do not make the effort 
to put the farmer in a wholesome eco- 
nomic relation with the other segments 
of American life we are asking for trou- 
ble for the Nation. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, in my 
congressional district 3 of the 5 coun- 
ties are farming counties. In these 3 
counties are 180,000 people. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
farmers in these counties are for the 
flexible parity program and oppose a 
return to rigid parity. 

Many hearts have bled on the House 
floor seeking support for the rigid par- 
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ity program as a hélp to the small farm- 
er, the little farmer. 

The farmers in my district are small 
farmers, a great many operating family 
farms. It is my impression that the big 
farmer with thousands of acres in his 
farm profits by rigid parity and seeks its 
return. 

It has been amusing to listen to the 
debate today and yesterday and hear 
the name of our fine Secretary of Agri- 
culture continually used by the rigid 
parity advocates in an effort to defeat 
the peanut amendment. It is realistic 
to say that when it comes to final pas- 
sage no rigid parity advocate will be 
called upon to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for continuance of the flexible parity 
program, 

The New Jersey Farm Bureau and the 
American Farm Bureau with 1,600,000 
farm members are opposed to this bill. 

I will vote against this bill in the in- 
terest of the consumer, the farmer, and 
for the national welfare. Rigid parity 
can only lead to continuation of our 
staggering surpluses. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
as a Representative from a consumer 
district, but from an agriculture- 
producing State I am opposed to the 
passage of H. R. 12 as submitted to us by 
the House Agriculture Committee which 
provides for a rigid 90 percent of parity 
on staple farm products. Under this 
policy tremendous surpluses pile up and 
Government subsidy continues to grow 
and increase which bring about the dif- 
ficult and costly problems of storage and 
disposal problems of surpluses which 
the taxpayers of this Nation have been 
burdened with for years. 

This 90 percent rigid parity program 
also requires control of acreage for 
planting of these staple crops, thus put- 
ting the farmers and ranchers under 
control of the Federal Government. 
This rigid 90 percent of parity also is 
driving the farm production into social- 
ism and creating a demand by those 
farmers who do not produce basic crops 
that they also be subsidized because of 
the effect that 90 percent rigid parity has 
upon them, 

It is also causing some industrial pro- 
ducers to demand that they are entitled 
to some consideration for subsidy from 
the Government the same as agricultural 
producers, 

This is not a healthy condition and 
could lead to the nationalization of agri- 
culture and industry which proved so 
unsuccessful in Great Britain. 

I believe the program for reducing 
parity advocated by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson is the proper course to 
follow. Under his plan the farmer will 
be free of Federal control, surpluses will 
be reduced and made far less costly, and 
food prices will be reduced and stabilized. 

I favor the flexible parity price-sup- 
port program for basic crops provided 
for in the Agricultural Act of 1954. I do 
not want to see the program repealed 
which H. R. 12 would do. 

I think we should allow the flexible- 
price program to cperate long enough to 
prove its full worth. 
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This flexible-parity program will: 

Reverse the present recession in agri- 
culture; prevent a possible breakdown 
of major operation of the small-farm 
program; avoid unemployment among 
workers in cities and the damaging ef- 
fect on the whole economy that would 
result from continuing economic distress 
on farms; assure continued abundance 
of food and fiber for the Nation, at fair 
prices to consumers, and meet the needs 
of national defense and maintain a level 
of income in agriculture that will en- 
able farmers to conserve and improve 
the soil, which is our most basic and in- 
dispensable natural resource. 

Because I believe H. R. 12, providing 
for 90 percent of parity will not do these 
things which, in my opinion, are essen- 
tial to the agricultural economy of the 
Nation, I will vote to recommit this bill 
and, if this fails, I shall vote against 
the passage of H. R. 12. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
grave and urgent need for an absolute 
minimum of 90 percent of parity on basic 
farm commodities may be conclusively 
demonstrated by a recital of a few indis- 
putable facts. I emphasize “facts” as 
distinct from theories or wishful 
thinking. 

Ninety percent of parity is not only 
essential for the survival of our farmers. 
It is mandatory to prevent a general 
collapse of our economy. 

First, let me cite a tragic paradox of 
the policy of the present administration. 
The President has already recommended 
an increase in the minimum wage from 
75 cents to 90 cents as a means “to in- 
crease consumer buying power.” 

Simultaneously, or rather earlier, the 
administration demanded and received 
a reduction in the parity price of farm 
commodities, which directly and effec- 
tively cut the purchasing power of mil- 
lions of Americans who earn their liveli- 
hoods on farms. 

The National Planning Association has 
already predicted a rise in unemploy- 
ment this year unless “Government and 
industry act to increase consumer buy- 
ing power and industrial production.” 

On the record the administration is 
seeking to raise the purchasing power of 
industrial workers, but at one and the 
same time it has effectively, and I may 
say, tragically, slashed the purchasing 
power of the American farmer by reduc- 
ing parity on basic commodities. 

I submit that the administration is 
pursuing a fantastic policy in seeking 
to increase consumer purchasing power, 
while at the same time it is reducing 
farm income below a bare subsistence 
level. 

Now what about parity? I submit 
that the metropolitan press, propagan- 
dists for special interest and, I must add, 
high officials of this administration have 
perpetrated the falsehood that full par- 
ity means extravagantly rich farmers. 
That full parity means city people pay 
exorbitant prices for necessities of life 
while the farmers are riding around in 
high-priced automobiles enjoying their 
subsidized gains. 

Gentlemen, this picture is untrue. 
But do not take my word for this. Let 
us look at the cold, hard facts. 
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In 1949 basic farm prices stood at 99 
percent of parity. Not 90 percent but 
99 percent. Now did the farmers of this 
Nation bask in the radiant sunshine of 
fabulous prosperity in 1949? 

In 1949, the year of 99 percent parity, 
the average net income of farm people 
was only one-half that of nonfarm 
Americans. 

But let us not judge this critical situa- 
tion by one year alone. Let us take a 
look at 1951. In that year the average 
of basic farm prices was 107 percent of 
parity. Not 90 percent; not 95 percent; 
not 99 percent, but 107 percent of parity. 

Surely, with basic farm products at 
107 percent, the farmers should have 
been driving high-powered convertibles 
and logking at television on golden 
screens. 

But what was the case? What were 
the facts? 

In 1951, with parity at 107 percent, the 
average net income of farm workers 
reached the astounding peak of $1,718 
for 12 months works. This amounts to 
almost exactly $33 a week. And re- 
member, this annual earned income of 
$1,718 was when the prices were 107 per- 
cent of parity. 

Now what was the comparative earn- 
ings of industrial workers in that year 
of 1951? Gentlemen, when the farm- 
worker made $33 a week, with parity at 
107 percent, his city cousin, working in 
industry, averaged $3,416 a year. The 
industrial worker made about $66 a week 
to the farmworkers’ $33. 

This bill is designed to establish parity 
at 90 percent. But I am sensitive to 
the fact that if this legislation is re- 
ported out and enacted into law, it will 
only provide the farmer a bare subsist- 
ence. 

Authoritative estimates of 1955 income 
for workers in 20 different categories 
show that the income for this year for 
workers in 19 occupations is expected to 
be more than in 1954. The one category 
in which 1955 income is expected to go 
down is farming. 

Let me emphasize, gentlemen, that we 
do not propose to reward inefficient 
farming operations. The farmer has lost 
none of his energy or industry. In fact, 
fewer farmers are producing more agri- 
cultural commodities than ever before 
in our history. 

In 1910, 1 farmer produced only 
enough for himself and 6 others. In 
1953, 1 farmer produced enough for him- 
self and 17 additional individuals. Lis- 
ten to this: In 1910 it required 35 Ameri- 
cans out of each 100 to produce crops 
and livestock to feed and clothe America. 
In 1930 only 25 Americans were required 
to produce needed crops and livestock; 
in 1945 only 18 were needed; and in 1954, 
only 14 Americans out of every 100 were 
needed to produce the crops we require. 

These simple figures demonstrate 
graphically how the American farmer 
has increased his productive efficiency 
through the years. We hear a great deal 
about increased industrial efficiency, but 
I say to you that the increase in farming 
efficiency is no less dramatic. 

The farmers’ plight is admittedly bad. 
These 1955 estimates demonstrate con- 
clusively that it is going to get worse. 
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I am attempting to get legislation en- 
acted which will guarantee 90 percent of 
parity now. This will not solve the prob- 
lem, but it may avert a disaster. Let 
me remind you that less than one-half of 
the farm homes of this, the most pros- 
perous Nation in the world, have running 
water. 

It is appalling to me that this effort 
to obtain 90-percent parity for our farm- 
ers encounters such relentless opposition 
from the Republican administration. 

It seems to me that the Republican 
membership of the House might be con- 
cerned with living up to their party’s 
campaign pledges, even though the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government has 
so brazenly abandoned its 1952 position: 

The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90-percent parity price sup- 
port and it is pledged even more than that 
to helping the farmer obtain his full parity, 
100-percent parity, with the guaranty in the 
price supports of 90. 


You recognize these words, I am sure, 
as those uttered by Candidate Eisen- 
hower at Brookings, S. Dak., on October 
4, 1952. That was when the present 
occupant of the White House was seek- 
ing the votes of the farmers. 

Today, Mr. Chairman, we are not woo- 
ing the farmers for their votes. We are 
trying to enact legislation that will as- 
sure them a bare subsistence for them- 
selves and their families. 

Where is that bright promise to the 
farmers in 1952? 

Like so many brash promises made by 
Candidate Eisenhower, it has been re- 
pudiated. And the farmers whom he 
pledged so glibly to help are now being 
faced with hardship and ruin because 
the Republicans have not kept their 
promise. 

This measure to assure 90 percent of 
parity is not an administration bill that 
we on our side are supporting to help 
out the administration as we did on the 
Formosan question; as we did on recip- 
rocal trade; as we have done so often. 

No, Mr. Chairman, this is a Demo- 
cratic measure, reported out by a Demo- 
cratic committee majority. But it had 
to be a Democratic measure because the 
Republican Party has so shamelessly 
abandoned the pledges of its candidate 
in 1952; and I might add the pledge of 
the Republican Party. 

The Members of this side of the aisle 
have helped this administration enact 
its program time after time. Now, I 
invite my colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle to help us Democrats write into 
law a solemn pledge that your candi- 
date made in 1952. 

I urge you that 90 percent of parity is 
absolutely essential to the continued 
survival of our farmers. 

Despite the words of the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and reassurances of the 
bankers who have so loud a voice in agri- 
culture policy, I know of my own experi- 
ence; of my own contact with the farm- 
ers in my district that they face a desper- 
ate plight. 

High stock prices on the exchange on 
Wall Street may mean prosperity to the 
inner circle of advisors to the President. 
High stock prices may mean millions to 
those who are so fortunate as to have a 
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large holding of stock in the corporations 
of America. 

But I submit, Mr. Chairman, that high 
stock prices and other indices mean 
nothing to the farmer who is being 
ground between high fertilizer, seed and 
feed prices on the one hand, and con- 
stantly declining prices for his products 
on the other. 

Only recently, the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report sounded a warning 
that lowered farm income presented, 
perhaps, the gravest threat to the Na- 
tion’s economic prosperity. I say that, 
to a degree, we can here and now dimin- 
ish that threat by enacting this legisla- 
tion to assure prices at 90 percent of 
parity. 

Need I remind you, gentlemen, that 
we are not discussing any small segment 
of the American economy? 

Does not the specter of depression 
haunt you when you consider what has 
happened in the past when farm prices 
collapsed? 

Never has the American economy been 
able to sustain itself without a healthy 
agriculture. ‘The farmers of this Nation 
were suffering acutely long before the 
stock market crash of 1929 sent the Na- 
tion into an economic tailspin that im- 
periled its very existence. 

This is no dole that we are asking for 
the American farmer. This is a sub- 
sistence price for the products of his 
enterprise; a bare subsistence price, I 
may add. 

It is distressing to find so little under- 
standing of the nature of price supports. 
Our manufacturers have the protection 
of tariff, historically. In fact, the sec- 
ond piece of business considered by the 
First Congress of the United States was 
concerned with protection for the infant 
Nation’s industries. 

Our great population of industrial 
workers have laws to protect them 
against unfair practices, and minimum- 
wage laws to assure them a fair return 
for their labor. 

This Nation’s investing public has the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
protect it from the conscienceless 
schemes of irresponsible promoters. 

Our merchant shippers are provided 
with subsidies to enable them to compete 
with foreign fleets, which pay lower 
wages and otherwise hold an unfair ad- 
vantage over domestic lines. We all 
know how the Government pays a por- 
tion of the costs of airline operation to 
offset disadvantages that confront them 
because of complex competitive factors. 

I shall not even attempt to enumerate 
the advantages granted by the Congress 
to great business enterprises which are, 
for various reasons, given rapid tax 
writeoffs that run into the millions. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on and on. 
I do not contend that these special sub- 
sidies, these Government-granted ad- 
vantages are evil. I think in many in- 
stances they are essential to our defense 
needs and the effective functioning of 
our free economy. 

But I do ask, in all sincerity, why is 
the farmer picked out for criticism and 
ridicule when an attempt is made to gain 
for him a price support that will keep 
him in business? 
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In this matter of subsidies and aids to 
special groups of our citizens, I would, 
Mr. Chairman, like to invite your atten- 
tion to some recent history. 

For the fiscal years 1949 to 1955, inclu- 
sive, Government spending for “ Current 
expenses for aids and special services,” 
as reported by the Bureau of the Budget, 
are as follows: 

For agriculture, $3,773,000,000. 

For business, $5,873,000,000. 

For labor, $1,435,000,000. 

For veterans, $32,678,000,000. 

For general aid, $9,880,000,000. 

It is evident from these figures that 
the farm program is not out of line with 
other expenditures of the Government 
for aids and services to other groups. 

Federal aids and special services in- 
clude such items as the postal deficit, 
subsidies to the merchant marine, and 
airlines; defense production expenses. 
However, tax writeoffs are not included 
in these figures. 

We have all read in the metropolitan 
press and had dinned into our ears by 
administration farm orators that 90 per- 
cent of parity means that farmers will 
price themselves out of the market. Mr. 
Chairman, this just is not so. 

Let us examine what parity means in 
terms of the price of the finished prod- 
ucts that are purchased by you and me 
and our families and the millions of 
other American consumers. 

The goal of the administration, heed- 
less of Mr. Eisenhower's 1952 pledges, 
seems to be 75 percent of parity as 
against 90 percent of parity. Now, as 
regards the consumer, what is the differ- 
ence? We know that this 15 in parity 
support means the difference between 
subsistence for the farmer, and bank- 
ruptcy. Now what does it mean to the 
consumer? 

Ninety percent of parity as distinct 
from 75 percent of parity means 4 cents 
more on the cost of a $3 shirt. If the 
parity were reduced to 75 percent it 
would mean a maximum difference of 
5 cents on a $5 cotton house dress. 

Do you know any man or woman who 
is going to be deterred from buying a 
shirt or a dress by a difference or 4 or 5 
cents? And the consumer would re- 
ceive this minute saving only if the en- 
tire cut of 5 cents per pound on the price 
of cotton were passed on to the buyer. 

The farm value of wheat in a 1-pound 
loaf of bread, at 90 percent of parity— 
1953—was 2½ cents. This 1-pound loaf 
of bread was sold for a little less than 17 
cents. The cut in price to the consumer 
if wheat supports were lowered would be 
much less than 1 cent. Wheat prices 
would have to be reduced by 80 cents a 
bushel to save the consumer 1 cent on the 
price of a loaf of bread. 

All right, now what is the support 
price on tobacco? Do you know that the 
farmer’s share of the price of a package 
of cigarettes is 344 cents? When you pay 
20 or 25 cents for a pack of cigarettes 
the farmer gets just over 3 cents as his 
pay for producing the tobacco. 

To save the smoker 1 cent a pack- 
age of cigarettes the selling price of 
tobacco would have to be cut 15 cents a 
pound. Even Secretary Benson does not 
openily advocate so drastic a cut. 
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The point I am making is that to cut 
parity on tobacco down to 75 percent will 
not save the consumer 1 red cent on the 
price of the finished product. Its only 
result will be the complete bankruptcy 
of tobacco farmers. 

If low farm prices mean prosperity, as 
this administration seems to contend by 
its action, then I only have to remind you 
of the condition of our economy back in 
the days of the Hoover administration. 
Hogs sold for less than 6 cents a pound. 
Cotton was slightly more than 5 cents a 
pound. Tobacco was less than 9 cents a 
pound. Wheat brought the farmer as 
little as 39 cents a bushel, and corn sold 
for 32 cents a bushel. 

If low farm prices mean general pros- 
perity, then we should have been rolling 
in money in 1931 and 1932. But you 
know how near catastrophe we were in 
those dark days. Every segment of the 
economy was in a desperate condition, 
farmers included. 

Farm prices have been going down ever 
since this administration took office. 
Unemployment is far above the norm for 
the level of our industrial production. 
One important reason for this is that the 
farmer today cannot buy the things he 
needs because he is not getting a living 
price for his products. 

The high prices of shares on the New 
York Stock Exchange may mean new 
levels of prosperity for the millionaires 
who compose the Cabinet of President 
Eisenhower; but the low price of the 
basic commodities means hardship, des- 
titution, despair, and foreclosure on mil- 
lions of farms the length and breadth of 
this land. 

Mr. Chairman, I implore the member- 
ship on both sides of this aisle to act now 
to redeem the promises of their parties, 
to strengthen the sinews of our Nation 
against the inroads of economic distress 
and devastation. With all the sincerity 
of which I am capable, I urge you here 
and now to vote for a mandatory price 
of 90 percent of parity for our basic farm 
commodities. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, the pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 12, is a measure that is 
deserving of more support than it is 
receiving. 

I do not think there is a single Mem- 
ber on the floor here today but who 
should be aware of the vital role which 
we are being called upon to play with 
regard to the farmers’ present and future 
welfare and wellbeing. 

It is certainly a most serious matter 
and our task would be immeasurably 
easier if there were, among the farmers 
themselves, more unanimity of opinion 
as to the course we should take for the 
greatest benefit to them as well as to 
the overall economy of our Nation. 

For that reason, the bipartisan ap- 
proach to this measure, H. R. 12, which 
was demonstrated to a great degree by 
the Committee on Agriculture is most 
commendable. The welfare of the 
farmer is deserving of every cooperative 
effort that is possible and should be 
approached and considered in that light. 

As we know, there are certain of our 
agriculture and farm organization lead- 
ers who feel that a sliding scale of price 
supports, which was enacted into law in 
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the previous session of Congress, should 
be continued. There are, on the other 
hand, a great segment of the farming 
community—a great many individual 
farmers of the Nation—who do not see 
in this system the solution to the prob- 
lems of declining prices and lowered 
farm income. 

Farm prices are down, as we all rec- 
ognize. Farm income has declined 
approximately 81% billion during the 
past year and this decline threatens to 
continue unless we do something to fore- 
stall it—to reverse the trend. 

We may say that the agriculture econ- 
omy of the Nation is in a recognized de- 
pression—the lower farm income is no 
myth but is a real and alarming reality. 

The committee statistics and others 
show that since 1951 the average of farm 
prices has dropped 22 percent, while op- 
erating costs have remained high—near 
the record high. This drop, as we know, 
has occurred at a time when consumer 
prices have also remained high. 

Other segments of our economy have 
prospered while the farmers of the Na- 
tion have been experiencing drought and 
depression. Their income is down— 
while they are required to pay high prices 
for farm machinery and the things they 
must buy. 

Those are the facts—the question is 
how to stop this disturbing trend and 
restore agriculture prosperity before the 
drop increases further. 

Certainly, I am most deeply concerned 
and want to take any action to bolster 
the weakening financial position of our 
farm economy—most particularly in the 
tobacco and dairy fields so closely tied in 
with the economy of the district which I 
represent—the Fourth District of 
Tennessee. 

Therefore, I cannot see that any harm 
can be done—but only good—hby raising 
the level of price supports from 8214 to 
90 percent of parity on basic commodi- 
ties. Certainly, no harm can come from 
continuing the present level for tobacco 
and by increasing the dairy products 
support level from 75 to 80 percent, and 
the great probability is that conditions 
would be improved by a return to the 
higher support level. 

The problem of surpluses, it seems to 
me, is not now as pressing nor as critical 
as heretofore. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has indicated that surpluses are 
moving—that we are sending abroad in- 
creasing quantities of our surplus com- 
modities and otherwise disposing of the 
excess which some have indicated as 
. for the depressed farm out- 
look. 

The problem of surpluses is further 
relieved in the light of drought con- 
ditions and in the crop destruction fol- 
lowing in the wake of the recent dis- 
astrous freeze in Southern agricultural 
region. In effect, we may soon look upon 
the stored staple commodities as some- 
thing of an advantage in the light of the 
drought and freeze conditions. 

So it would seem, Mr. Chairman, that 
a return to the higher support level can- 
not be denied on the grounds of depres- 
sing surpluses—a return to higher sup- 
ports seems to be the answer to the great 
problem of depressed prices and lowered 
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farm income and I shall certainly sup- 
port the effort being made here today to 
give to American agriculture increased 
support for our basic agriculture com- 
modities. 

Mr. Chairman, I also briefly wish to 
indicate my very great support and ap- 
proval of the proposal for the alloca- 
tion of certain commodities in ample 
supply to the school-lunch program. 
This program is recognized as one of 
the most beneficial programs conducted 
by the Federal Government in coopera- 
tion with the State authority—its re- 
sults are twofold: it benefits the school 
child and also puts to good use com- 
modities in storage or in surplus and 
thus avoids waste and loss. 

I hope this feature of the bill also 
will receive approval along with the 
economy-bolstering features of higher 
price supports for American agriculture, 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall vote against H. R. 12 
because I feel that a return to rigid 90 
percent of parity price supports is not 
the answer to the problems of our Na- 
tion’s farmers. I do not contend that 
the present flexible supports will solve 
the tremendous problem of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities or provide the nec- 
essary stimulation to the purchasing 
power of the average farm family. 

But the real answer to the farm prob- 
lem goes beyond the scope of this debate 
on the level of price supports. High, 
intermediate, flexible, sliding, or any 
other type of price supports is not the 
ultimate solution. 

We have seen that huge farm sur- 
pluses continue to mount regardless of 
the support level, and this comes at a 
time when unemployment and part-time 
work forces millions of American fam- 
ilies to reduce their standards of living. 

Meanwhile, farm income continues to 
decline. Farm families find that they 
can afford to buy less and less of the 
manufactured goods which are produced 
by the workers in industrial centers of 
this country. This results in the ac- 
cumulation of bigger inventories of goods 
which farm people cannot buy and the 
eventual outcome is more unemployment 
in the cities. This vicious cycle works a 
hardship on both farmers and their city 
brothers. 

The common denominator of both the 
unemployed worker and the farmer with 
inadequate income from his crops is the 
lack of real purchasing power which 
would enable both groups to buy the 
goods and services which all Americans 
need to maintain a decent standard of 
living. 

There is no magic price-support for- 
mula which will guarantee farmers the 
prosperity which they seek just as no 
amount of unemployment compensation 
can provide a suitable substitute for 
steady work for the man in the factory. 

The real answer lies in an affirmative 
program to restore full employment op- 
portunities to the people of this Nation. 
We must enact measures to increase the 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
underprivileged segments of our popula- 
tion. Their increased demand for goods 
and services which they so badly need, 
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will in turn, reduce our surpluses of man- 
ufactured goods and put more people 
back to work. 

A dynamic, expanding, full-employ- 
ment economy is the only complete an- 
swer to the needs of the farmer as well 
as to other hard-pressed people in our 
Nation. We live under a complex, inter- 
dependent economic system. We cannot 
increase the prosperity of one group as 
if it were in a vacuum, having no rela- 
tionship to the rest of the economy. We 
must act for the best interests of all 
groups by providing measures to boost 
consumer buying power. Such meas- 
ures would necessarily include an in- 
crease in expenditures for public works, 
tax relief for the average citizen, a 
school- and hospital-construction pro- 
gram, an adequate increase in the mini- 
mum wage, a broad public-housing and 
slum-clearance program, more adequate 
social-security benefits, and other simi- 
lar programs. 

Mr. Chairman, only by the adoption 
of this type of realistic program which 
goes to the roots of the situation, can we 
find the eventual solution to the farm 
problem and the unemployment problem 
as well. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote for H. R. 12, not because it pro- 
vides a long-term solution to the prob- 
lem of maintaining farm income, but be- 
cause it can help prevent a further de- 
cline in farm income while the Congress 
goes on, as I hope it will, to enact a com- 
prehensive farm bill. Such a bill would 
serve the broad purposes of encouraging 
consumption of food and fiber by lower 
prices, maintaining the income of the 
family-sized farmer who practices soil 
conservation, and avoiding the creation 
of unwieldy surpluses. 

The elements of a sound farm pro- 
gram are suggested in the supplemental 
report of Senators DOUGLAS, SPARKMAN, 
and O’MaAnHoNEy, and Representatives 
Patman, BoLLING, MILLS, and KELLEY, 
contained in the report of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, filed 
on March 10, 1955. It was there recom- 
mended to the appropriate legislative 
committee that effort be directed toward 
the drafting of farm legislation in the 
following direction: 

The basic purpose of agricultural supports 
is the protection of farm income. It seems 
desirable to move in the direction of per- 
mitting farm prices to reflect the supply- 
demand sitution in the market while at the 
same time moving to institute a system of 
farm-income protection which would pro- 
tect the family-size farm and the small 
farms of our country by a system of income 
payments made whenever declining farm 
prices threaten an inequitable reduction in 
the standards of living of these farm fami- 
lies. The large, wealthy farms, or corporate 
farms, do not have the same pressing claim 
upon the Government’s protection. Con- 
sideration might be given, therefore, to put- 
ting some ceiling on Government benefits 
per farm. This ceiling should be high 
enough to protect the standard of living 
earned by farm families by their own efforts, 
but not high enough to guarantee the total 


incomes of large farms able to stand market 
fluctuations (Rept. p. 34). 


We cannot have an expanding econ- 
omy of abundance for the 86% percent 
of our population who live off the farm 
if the 13% percent of our population who 
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live on the farm exist at a depressed 
level. Industrial workers are well aware 
of the value of the farm market for the 
products of their hands. They know 
that workers and farmers are consumers 
of each other’s goods, and that what 
harms one harms the other. 

Before we abandon the partial pro- 
tection of parity-price supports con- 
tained in H. R. 12, we should have ready 
for action a farm program, based on the 
recommendations of the above members 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, that will truly assure an ade- 
quate income to the family farmers of 
this Nation. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, and gentlemen of the House, 
if America is to continue to grow and 
develop as a great Nation, we must do 
something to make it possible for our 
small farmer to remain on the land. 
The little farmer is more discouraged 
today than ever before in the history of 
our country. Successful farming is a 
skilled enterprise. Into such an opera- 
tion a farmer puts capital, labor, natu- 
ral resources, Management and then is 
dependent upon weather. The farmer, 
as of today, has to pay more for ferti- 
lizer, labor, machinery, land, upkeep of 
property, than ever before in the history 
of our country. Yet he is getting less 
and less for the products he has to sell. 
He has been leaving the rural areas in 
recent years by the thousands and even 
millions. Where is he to go? In the 
large cities there is unemployment, lack 
of housing and juvenile delinquency. If 
we are to have a sound economy and a 
stable citizenship we must help our 
farmers to remain on the land. We have 
helped labor by doing away with child 
labor and by passing minimum wage 
laws. We have helped big business by 
Government contracts, interest rates 
and loans. We have helped small busi- 
ness by antitrust laws, RFC, and the 
Small Business Administration. We 
have helped countries all over the world 
by foreign aid. 

Everything the farmer buys has gone 
up while everything he sells is going 
down. If this trend continues some day 
America will be in a great national emer- 
gency and there will not be enough 
farmers on the land to raise food and 
fiber. Tragic consequences may result. 
We can construct a bomb plant in a mat- 
ter of weeks. We can build ammunition 
arsenals in a short while, but it takes 
years to make farmers out of people who 
have never farmed before, 

This bill providing for 90 percent of 
parity on the basic commodities today 
might well prevent disaster tomorrow. 
Iam only asking the same consideration 
for our small farmers that we have al- 
ready given to other segments of our 
economy. 

Our farming population has always 
been the backbone and foundation of 
our strength as a Republic. Our farm- 
ers are not asking for a handout or ask- 
ing for something for nothing. They are 
only asking for an opportunity to sur- 
vive. How can our small farmers sell in 
an open market when everything else is 
Government manipulated. Let’s stand 
up today and give our farmers the same 
break we give others. He is only asking 
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for an opportunity to work, sweat, and 
enjoy a fair return for his labors. The 
farmer is already in the midst of a 
severe depression. He does not want to 
flood the overcrowded cities of our coun- 
try today. He only wants to remain on 
the farm and play his proper role in the 
advancement of America. He will suc- 
ceed by his own efforts if we only give 
him an equal chance with capital, labor 
and our foreign friends. We can help 
do that today by passing this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I call 
attention to the fact that no amend- 
ments are pending. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered as read 
and be open to amendment at any point. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment I intend to present. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not interfering 
with the gentleman’s proposed amend- 
ment. 

I would like further, Mr. Chairman, 
at this time, to offer a committee amend- 
ment. I may say that the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture authorized and 
directed me by an almost unanimous 
vote to offer this amendment at this time. 
This has to do with section 2, dealing 
with the two-price system on wheat. I 
may say that the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Hore], who is the author of sec- 
tion 2, offered the motion in the com- 
mittee to remove this section, and I sug- 
gest the Chair recognize the gentleman 
from Kansas to explain the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to state to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that the committee amendment 
to the bill has not yet been reported. As 
the Chair understands, the gentleman’s 
amendment is to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. It is 
a motion to strike out part of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will at 
this time report the committee amend- 
ment in the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 2. Title III of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
(1) by changing the designation thereof to 
read as follows: Title III-Loans, Parity 
Payments, Consumer Safeguards, Marketing 
Quotas, and Marketing Certificates”; (2) by 
changing the designation of subtitle D 
thereof to read as follows: “Subtitle E—Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions and Appropriations”; 
and (3) by inserting after subtitle C a new 
subtitle D, as follows: 


“SUBTITLE D—WHEAT MARKETING CERTIFICATES 
“Legislative findings 

“SEC. 380a. Wheat, in addition to being a 
basic food, is one of the great export crops 
of American agriculture and its production 
for domestic consumption and for export is 
essential to the maintenance of a sound 
national economy and to the general wel- 
fare. The movement of wheat from pro- 
ducer to consumer, in the form of the com- 
modity or any of the products thereof, is pre- 
ponderantly in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. That small percentage of wheat 
which is produced and consumed within the 
confines of any State is normally commingled 
with, and always bears a close and intimate 
commercial and competitive relationship to, 
that quantity of such commodity which 
moves in interstate and foreign commerce. 
For this reason, any regulation of intrastate 
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commerce in wheat is a regulation of com- 
merce which is in competition with, or 
which otherwise affects, obstructs, or bur- 
dens, interstate commerce in that commod- 
ity. In order to provide an adequate and 
balanced flow of wheat in interstate and for- 
eign commerce and thereby assist farmers in 
obtaining parity of income by marketing 
wheat for domestic consumption at parity 
prices and by increased exports at world 
prices, and to assure consumers an adequate 
and steady supply of wheat at fair prices, it 
is necessary to regulate all commerce in 
wheat in the manner provided under the 
marketing certificate plan set forth in this 
subtitle. 
“Domestic food quota 

“SEC. 380b. Not later than July 1 of each 
calendar year the Secretary shall determine 
and proclaim the domestic food quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning in 
the next calendar year, Such domestic food 
quota shall be that number of bushels of 
wheat which the Secretary determines will 
be consumed as human food in the conti- 
nental United States during such marketing 
year. 

“Apportionment of domestic food quota 

“SEC. 380c. (a) The domestic food quota 
for wheat, less a reserve of not to exceed 
1 percent thereof fpr apportionment as 
provided in this subsection, shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary among the several 
States on the basis of the total production 
of wheat in each State during the 5 calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the quota is proclaimed, with 
such adjustments as are determined to be 
necessary for adverse weather conditions and 
for trends in production during such period. 
The reserve quota set aside herein for appor- 
tionment by the Secretary shall be used to 
establish quotas for counties, in addition to 
the county quotas established under sub- 
section (b) of this section, on the basis of 
the relative needs of counties for additional 
quota because of reclamation and other new 
areas coming into the production of wheat 
during the 5 calendar years immediately pre- 
ceding the calendar year in which the quota 
is proclaimed. 

“(b) The State domestic food quota for 
wheat, less a reserve of not to exceed 3 per- 
cent thereof for apportionment as pro- 
vided in subsection (c), shall be apportioned 
by the Secretary among the counties in the 
State on the basis of the total production of 
wheat in each county during the 5 calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the quota is proclaimed, with 
such adjustments as are determined to be 
necessary for adverse weather conditions and 
for trends in production during such period. 

“(c) The county domestic food quota for 
wheat shall be apportioned by the Secretary, 
through the local committees, among the 
farms within the county on which wheat 
has been seeded for the production of wheat 
during any one or more of the 3 calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the marketing year for which 
the quota is proclaimed begins, on the basis 
of the normal yield of the acreage planted to 
wheat during such 3-year period. The re- 
serve provided under subsection (b) shall 
be used to adjust farm quotas which the 
county committee determines to be inequi- 
table on the basis of tillable acres, crop-rota- 
tion practices, type of soil, and topography. 

“Marketing certificates 


“Sec. 380d. (a) The Secretary shall pre- 
pare for issuance in each county marketing 
certificates aggregating the amount of the 
county domestic food quota. Such certifi- 
cates shall be issued to cooperators in an 
amount equal to the domestic food quota 
established for the farm pursuant to the ap- 
plicable provisions of section 380c of this 
act. The marketing certificates for a farm 
shall be issued to the farm operator, but the 
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Secretary may authorize the issuance of 
marketing certificates to individual produc- 
ers on any farm on the basis of their respec- 
tive shares in the wheat crop, or the pro- 
ceeds thereof, produced on the farm. The 
Secretary shall also issue and sell marketing 
certificates in such quantities as may be re- 
quired to persons processing wheat into food 
products. Marketing certificates shall be 
transferable only in accordance with regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary. 

“(b) Whenever a domestic food quota is 
proclaimed for any marketing year pursuant 
to section 380b of this act, the Secretary shall 
determine and proclaim for such marketing 
year (1) the estimated parity price and the 
estimated farm price for wheat, and (2) the 
value of the marketing certificate. The value 
of the marketing certificate shall be equal 
to the amount by which the estimated parity 
price exceeds the estimated farm price as de- 
termined herein. The value of the market- 
ing certificate shall be computed to the near- 
est cent. The proclamation required by this 
subsection shall be made during the month 
of June immediately preceding the market- 
ing year for which such domestic food quota 
is proclaimed. 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to buy and sell marketing certifi- 
cates issued for any marketing year at the 
value proclaimed pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section. For the purpose of facili- 
tating the purchase and sale of certificates, 
the Secretary may establish and operate a 
pool or pools and he may also authorize pub- 
lic and private agencies to act as his agents, 
either directly or through the pool or pools. 
Certificates shall be valid to cover sales and 
importations of products made during the 
marketing year with respect to which they 
are issued and after being once used to cover 
such sales and importations shall be canceled 
by the Secretary. Any unused certificates 
shall be redeemed by the Secretary at the 
price established for such certificates. 


“Marketing restrictions 


“Sec. 380e. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (d) hereof, all persons engaged in 
the processing of wheat into food products 
composed wholly or partly of wheat are here- 
by prohibited from marketing any such 
product for domestic food consumption or 
export containing wheat in excess of the 
quantity for which marketing certificates is- 
sued pursuant to section 380 of this act have 
been acquired by such person. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsection (d) 
hereof, all persons are hereby prohibited 
from importing or bringing into the conti- 
nental United States any food products con- 
taining wheat in excess of the quantity for 
which marketing certificates issued pursuant 
to section 380d of this act have been acquired 
by such person. 

“(c) Upon the exportation from the con- 
tinental United States of any food product 
containing wheat, with respect to which 
marketing certificates as required herein have 
been acquired, the Secretary shall pay to the 
exporter an amount equal to the value of the 
certificates for the quantity of wheat so ex- 
ported in the food product. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the consignor named 
in the bill of lading, under which the article 
is exported, shall be considered the exporter: 
Provided, however, That any other person 
may be considered to be the exporter if the 
consignor named in the bill of lading waives 
claim in favor of such other person. 

“(d) Upon the giving of a bond satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary under such rules and 
regulations as he shall prescribe to secure 
the purchase of and payment for such mar- 
keting certificates as may be required, any 
person required to have a marketing certifi- 
cate in order to market or ta, are a food 
product composed wholly or partly of wheat 
may market or import any such commodity 
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without having first acquired a marketing 
certificate. 

“(e) as used in section 380e of this title 
the term ‘marketing’ means the sale and the 
delivery of the food product composed wholly 
or partly of wheat. 


“Conversion factors 


“Sec. 380f. The Secretary shall ascertain 
and establish conversion factors showing the 
amount of wheat contained in food products 
processed wholly or partly from wheat. The 
conversion factor for any such product shall 
be determined upon the basis of the weight 
of wheat used in the processing of such 
product. 

“Civil penalties 

“Sec. 380g. Any person who violates or 
attempts to violate, or who participates or 
aids in the violation of, any of the provisions 
of subsection (a) or (b) of section 380e of 
this act shall forfeit to the United States a 
sum equal to three times the market value, 
at the time of the commission of such act, 
of the product involved in such violation. 
Such forfeiture shall be recoverable in a 
Pek suit brought in the name of the United 

8. 


“Adjustments in domestic food quotas 


“Sec. 380h. If the Secretary has reason to 
believe that because of a national emer- 
gency or because of a material increase in 
demand for wheat, the domestic food quota 
for wheat should be increased or suspended, 
he shall cause an immediate investigation 
to be made to determine whether the in- 
crease or suspension is necessary in order to 
meet such emergency or increase in the de- 
mand for wheat. If, on the basis of such 
investigation, the Secretary finds that such 
increase or suspension is necessary, he shall 
immediately proclaim such finding (and if 
he finds an increase is necessary, the amount 
of the increase found by him to be neces- 
sary) and thereupon such quotas shall be 
increased or shall be suspended, as the case 
maye be. In case any domestic food quota 
for wheat is increased under this section, 
each farm quota for wheat shall be increased 
in the same ratio and marketing certificates 
shall be issued therefor in accordance with 
section 380d of this act. In case any domes- 
tic food quota for wheat is suspended under 
this section, the Secretary may redetermine 
the value of marketing certificates issued 
pursuant to section 380d of this act. 


“Reports and records 

“Sec. 3801. (a) The provisions of section 
$73 of this act shall apply to all persons, 
except wheat producers, who are subject to 
the provisions of this subtitle, except that 
any such person failing to make any report 
or keep any record as required by this sec- 
tion or making any false report or record 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be subject 
to a fine of not more than $2,000 for each 
such violation. 

“(b) The provisions of section 373 (b) of 
the act shall apply to all wheat farmers who 
are subject to the provisions of this subtitle. 


“Referendum 

“Sec. 380j. In the referendum held pursu- 
ant to section 336 of this act on the national 
marketing quota proclaimed for the 1956 
crop of wheat, the Secretary shall also sub- 
mit the question whether farmers favor a 
marketing certificate program under this 
subtitle in lieu of marketing quotas under 
subtitle B. If more than one-half of the 
farmers voting in the referendum favor such 
marketing certificate program, the Secretary 
shall, prior to the effective date of the na- 
tional marketing quota proclaimed under 
subtitle B, suspend the operation of such 
quota and a marketing certificate program 
shall be in effect for the 1956 and subsequent 
wheat crops under the provisions of this 
subtitle and marketing quotas and acreage 
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allotments shall not be in effect for wheat 
under subtitle B. 


“Price support 


“Sec. 380k. Notwithstanding any 
provision of law— 

„(a) Whenever a wheat marketing certifi- 
cate program under this subtitle is in effect, 
price support for wheat shall be determined 
in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
section (b) of this section. 

“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to make available through loans, 
purchases, or other operations, price support 
to producers of wheat who are cooperators. 
The amount, terms, conditions, and extent 
of such price-support operations shall be 
determined by the Secretary, except that the 
level of such support shall be determined 
after taking into consideration the following 
factors: (1) The supply of the commodity 
in relation to the demand therefor, (2) the 
price levels at which corn and other feed 
grains are being supported and the feed 
value of such grains in relation to wheat, 
(3) the provisions of any international 
agreement relating to wheat to which the 
United States is a party, (4) foreign trade 
policies of friendly wheat exporting coun- 
tries, and (5) other factors affecting inter- 
national trade in wheat including exchange 
rates and currency regulations. 

“(c) Compliance by the producer with 
acreage allotments, production goals, and 
marketing practices (excluding marketing 
quotas) may be prescribed and required by 
the Secretary as a condition of eligibility for 
price support and for the receipt of wheat 
marketing certificates.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of subsection (o) 
of section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 
“The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the 
products of such commodities, respectively, 
shall be supported at not less than 80 per- 
cent nor more than 90 percent of the parity 
price therefor.” 

Sec. 4. The last sentence of section 201 
(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 
“For the period September 1, 1954, to June 
30, 1955, not to exceed $50 million, and for 
the period July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1957, not 
to exceed $75 million annually, of the funds 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
be used exclusively to increase the consump- 
tion of fluid milk by children in nonprofit 
schools of high-school grade and under.” 

Sec. 5. Section 204 (e) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954, is amended to read as follows: 

“As a means of stabilizing the dairy indus- 
try and further suppressing and eradicating 
brucellosis in cattle the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to transfer not to ex- 
ceed $15 million for each of the 2 fiscal years 
ending in 1957 and 1958, from funds avail- 
able to the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
to the funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for such fiscal years for 
the purpose of accelerating the brucellosis 
eradication program, for the purpose of in- 
creasing to not to exceed $50 per head of 
cattle the amount of the indemnities paid 
by the Federal Government for cattle de- 
stroyed because of brucellosis in connection 
with cooperative control and eradication pro- 
grams for such disease in cattle entered into 
by the Secretary under the authority of the 
act of May 29, 1884, as amended, for the 
purpose of increasing the number of such 
indemnities, and for the purpose of defray- 
ing any additional administrative expenses 
in connection therewith. There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated annually such 
sums as may be necessary to reimburse the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for expendi- 
tures pursuant to this section,” 


Mr. COOLEY (interrupting the read- 
ing of the committee amendment). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


other 
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the committee amendment be considered 
as having been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
now desire to offer his amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to strike out all of sec- 
tion 2. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cootry to the 
committee amendment: On page 1, line 9, 
strike out all of section 2, beginning on page 
1, line 9 and extending through line 5 on 
page 12; and renumber the sections. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized for 5 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas IMr. 
Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
want to say that section 2 as contained 
in the bill was an amendment offered 
by myself in the committee and accepted 
by the committee. It provides for the 
so-called certificate plan of price sup- 
ports for wheat. 

After the amendment was adopted in 
the committee, some of those who are 
supporting the proposal felt it would be 
better if this provision were contained 
in a separate bill. In view of that fact, 
at a subsequent meeting of the com- 
mittee I offered a motion providing that 
the chairman of the committee be au- 
thorized to offer an amendment when 
the bill came up for consideration to 
strike from the committee amendment 
section 2. That is the purpose of the 
amendment that has been offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, who is 
carrying out the instructions of the 
committee. The motion was adopted by 
an overwhelming vote in the committee. 

I would not want the action of the 
committee or the action of the House to 
be considered as passing upon the merits 
of this provision. It is simply a question 
of when the matter should be brought 
up for consideration in the House. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. May I inquire 
whether this has anything to do with 
the action taken yesterday when the so- 
called peanut amendment was adopted? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. When we ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules 
and asked for a rule on this bill that 
motion was offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. Hore], and in the 
committee I was directed to offer this 
amendment to remove section 2 from the 
bill, it being clearly understood that 
none of us wanted to do anything that 
would prejudice the idea of a two-price 
system, which we will consider at some 
more appropriate time and bring back to 
the House. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. It has nothing 
to do with the amendment adopted yes- 
terday with regard to peanuts? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. That action was 
taken even before we knew the peanut 
amendment would be offered. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Does this proposed 
action relate solely to wheat? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Does the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
Hope] desire to say anything further? 

Mr. HOPE. No; I have nothing fur- 
ther to say at this time except, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks just made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KEATING 
asked and was given permission to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, high 
rigid supports are bad for the farmer, for 
the consumer, and for the taxpayer. 
There may be individual exceptions to 
that broad generalization, as in the case 
of certain of the large wheat or cotton 
or tobacco farmers. But by and large 
a flexible price support system is better 
for all segments of our economy. 

In the first place, we should remem- 
ber that 140 million Americans do not 
live on farms. Their principal stake in 
agriculture is as consumers of food and 
fiber. This vast majority certainly does 
not wish to exploit or oppress our farm- 
ers, and there has never been any con- 
siderable opposition to a fair farm price- 
support program. But these other tax- 
payers and consumers certainly have a 
legitimate interest in the cost of our farm 
program, and in the problem of keeping 
it reasonably in balance. They want to 
see this program employed to move the 
produce of our farms into channels of 
trade, not into Government storage. 

The consumer, and that includes the 
farmer and the city dweller alike, is 
waking up and beginning to realize what 
the past system of rigid high supports 
has been doing to him. Every man, 
woman, and child in this country owns 
right at this moment over 6 bushels of 
wheat and 4 bushels of corn, along with 
a sizeable supply of cotton, wool, dairy 
products, feed grains, oil seeds, turpen- 
tine, rosin, rice, and I do not know what 
else. His total investment in these con- 
sumable food and fiber and forest prod- 
ucts is something over $50, or about $200 
for every family of 4. Everyday, for up- 
keep, he contributes a proportionate 
share of the daily storage costs of ap- 
proximately a million dollars just to take 
care of all these things that he does not 
need and cannot use, though he has paid 
perfectly good money out for them. This 
situation is still going to get worse before 
it gets better. The taxpayers are be- 
coming more and more alert to this sit- 
uation and are looking to us to put a 
stop to the practices that have built up 
these huge mountains of commodities in 
Government warehouses. 

The greatest surpluses, and the items 
which have been in the most difficulty 
pricewise, are exactly those to which the 
90-percent formula, on stilts supplied by 
the Government, still applies. It should 
be obvious that this is precisely the heart 
of the problem, and that nothing but the 
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flexible adjustment of parity prices on 
these varied commodities will give us 
any relief. 

Repeatedly in this debate the decline 
in farm income has been referred to as 
if the passage of this legislation might 
do something to cure that situation. Of 
course, the fact is that this decline has 
taken place under the very price sup- 
port system that this bill seeks to reim- 
pose on us. It is like saying the best 
way to get over a drunk is to imbibe 
more of the same, 

It is especially significant that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
other responsible groups among the 
farmers themselves have come out 
strongly in favor of the flexible parity 
plan. In my own State the New York 
State Farm Bureau Federation lined it- 
self squarely behind the President on 
this issue from the outset. Those whose 
livelihoods depend on agriculture, ex- 
cepting the privileged few who have been 
getting direct windfalls from the rigid 
subsidy program are not sold on being 
pushed willynilly into this great boon- 
doggle. 

For one thing, as the situation grows 
worse and the surpluses mount higher 
and higher, the entire price structure 
for the commodities which are being 
stored is increasingly undermined. At 
very least, the politicians who have never 
been able to see anything but a vote 
potential in this situation ought to cast 
an occasional eye at the long-run eco- 
nomic consequences of what they are 
doing, and specifically at the long-run 
prospects on the farm market. How can 
anyone have confidence in the price of 
wheat, for example, when the United 
States has enough wheat to feed the 
Nation for a year held up like a sword of 
Damocles to blast prices downward out 
of sight if and when it is released? 
How can we expect any stability in the 
foreign market when there is an even 
more imminent prospect of some or all of 
our surpluses being dumped at low prices 
there? Responsible farmers have been 
continuously pointing out that this 
great menace to the free market is some- 
thing that rigid subsidies will not only 
fail to cure, but will inevitably make 
worse. 

Moreover, there is at present a great 
inequity as among the crops which are 
still subject to the inflexible 90 percent 
support and those which have already 
been changed over to the flexible basis. 
It is very creditable to most of the farm- 
ing community that the pressures of 
those who are now subject to the flex- 
ible plan to go backward to the rigid 
plan are minimal, whereas most of the 
racket comes from the producers who 
are still clinging to the 20 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I was by no means en- 
tirely happy with the Agriculture Act 
which we passed last year. You will re- 
call that we made many compromises 
with what seemed then to be the urgent 
need for parity adjustments. It was 
half a loaf. But that act has not yet 
had time to take effect. Even the bene- 
fit expected to flow from it will not be 
fully realized until this year’s crops are 
in. Therefore, under no circumstances 
ought we to scrap what it was designed 
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to a before it has any sort of 
trial. 

We have fiddled and fooled with this 
thing while the surpluses continue to pile 
up on us and the American taxpayer is 
obliged to take on an ever-heavier 
burden. It would be folly for us to re- 
treat now to a program that has already 
proved it is costly and unsuccessful. 
That would be economic nonsense. I 
urge full support for the program as 
proposed by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Benson to meet this problem. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when the beloved 
Chaplain of the House opened the ses- 
sion of the House yesterday he in- 
cluded the phrase, We humbly confess 
our sins, our faults, and our failures.” 
It seemed to me in the process of the 
past 2 days that most of the de- 
bate on this bill has consisted of a 
discussion of the sins and faults and 
the failures of two opposing ideas on the 
farm program—a rigid system or a flex- 
ible system. On one side there seems to 
be a feeling that the rigid system has 
been responsible for most of our faults 
and our failures and our sins, if you 
want to call them that, and on the other 
side there has been the feeling that the 
flexible system, where it has been intro- 
duced—and let no one forget that it has 
often been introduced and used in recent 
years—has accounted for most of our 
big losses that the Government has reg- 
istered in past years. 

Everyone can agree at this point that 
it has been demonstrated by both sides 
that no farm program is perfect, and 
no one is contending that either pro- 
gram is perfect; but if one basic, funda- 
mental truth has emerged from this de- 
bate, it is the truth on which everyone 
has agreed; a truth declared in the press 
by the President of the United States, 
declared by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and many others, it is this: That 
the farmer, and especially the small 
farmer of America, is in trouble. He is 
in economic distress. Something has to 
be done to help him out. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if there is any- 
thing that can be said about H. R. 12 
with certainty, it is this, that the effect 
of H. R. 12 will be to put more money 
in the pockets of the small farmers of 
the country at this time when they are 
in economic distress. When I am in 
economic distress, the one thing that 
helps me more than anything else is 
some cash in my pocket. That is what 
H. R. 12 will do if enacted. 

The peanut growers are just as much 
in need of that assistance today, brought 
about not only by the failure of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to do something 
that he should have done, or something 
he should not have done, but by the 
drought that has stricken this Nation. 
We need something that will put some 
cash in the pockets of our farmers, and 
H. R. 12 will do it. It will increase the 
farm income. I see no way of escaping 
the truth of that fact. 

The charges against H. R. 12 and 
against the rigid support system are 
that they are responsible for our large 
farm surplus, which is costing consider- 
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able money in warehouse storage. Is 
the price support program any more re- 
sponsible than the fact that our exports 
have declined 30 percent? Is it any 
more responsible for surpluses than the 
fact that we had 3 million unemployed 
who are unable to buy the farmer’s 
products today? 

Then on this question of the great 
cost to the taxpayer, there has been a 
lot of talk about the terrific cost of the 
farm program, but I have yet to hear 
anyone deny the fact, the statistics here 
that the net cost of basic commodities 
over 21 years has amounted to a little 
over $21 million. 

Contrast that with our big subsidy to 
the maritime industry, you gentleman 
from New York.and Pennsylvania; con- 
trast that with the big subsidies going 
to transportation, and contrast that with 
subsidies to other parts of our industry 
in this Nation. Your basic commodity 
farmer is not a heavily subsidized man. 

Then we come to the final question 
of the high cost of food to the consumer. 
Last year the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Steep], and I went into a grocery 
store and spent $5.31 on 12 products 
representing six basic commodities. We 
took them over to the Committee on 
Agriculture and asked them how much 
of the cost represented money paid to 
the farmer who produced these basic 
commodities. Out of $5.31 for the basic 
commodities that were furnished, the 
farmer received 79 cents. 

Do not you Members who are from the 
cities be deceived by the thought that 
any cut in the basic commodity price 
support is going to be reflected in a great 
deal of help to your consumers, because 
the consumer today is paying the bulk 
of his cost to merchandising, advertis- 
ing, retailing, wholesaling and process- 
ing and not to the producer of the basic 
commodity. 

H. R. 12 is the answer to the economi- 
cally distressed farmer today, and I 
hope all Members who believe in fair- 
ness toward the producers of our Na- 
tion’s wealth will see to it that the 
farmer receives his fair share by pass- 
ing H. R. 12, with restored protection 
for the peanut growers, when it comes to 
final vote today. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Wisconsin rise? 

Mr. LAIRD. To offer an amendment, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an 
amendment pending, the Chair will 
state to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote on the pending amendment 
so we will have that behind us. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thought the Chair 
had recognized the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had re- 
cognized the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
but the gentleman from Wisconsin de- 
sired. to offer an amendment. There is 
an amendment pending at this time, so 
the gentleman from Wisconsin did not 
wish to take his time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the Chair recognize Members in the or- 
der of the length of time they have been 
on the floor seeking recognition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has en- 
deavored to practice the rules of the 
House in recognizing Members as equi- 
tably as possible. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Irecog- 
nize the great fairness of the Chair and 
I just want to assist the Chair by advis- 
ing him that I have been here since the 
first opening of the debate. 

Mr. GAVIN. And I might call the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that 
members of the committee seem to be 
monopolizing most of the conversation, 
yet there are a few of us who would like 
to have a few minutes to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had rec- 
ognized the gentleman from Iowa as be- 
ing on his feet and feels he must support 
the recognition. 

The gentleman from Iowa is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Iowa yield that I 
may get a vote on the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield if it is not taken 
out of my time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
amendment not be taken out of the gen- 
tleman’s time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the committee amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. May we have the 
amendment read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
the Clerk will again read the amend- 
ment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CooLey: On 
page 1, line 9, strike out all of section 2 be- 
ginning on page 1, line 9, through page 12, 
line 5. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard some amusing statements during 
the debate of the last 2 days. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEATING] a 
few moments ago and others have de- 
scribed 90 percent of parity as being 
rigid. Ninety percent of parity is 10 per- 
cent flexible in my book, and I think it 
is in every book. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I gladly yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. Is it not a fact that parity 
itself is flexible to start with? 

Mr. GROSS. That is certainly right 
and 90 percent makes it even more flex- 
ible. I wonder if the gentleman from 
New York, who comes from the highly 
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honorable legal profession, believes that 
he could get along charging 10 percent 
less than the cost of providing his legal 
services. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not yield, Mr. 
Chairman. The gentleman did not yield 
to me when he had the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman men- 
tioned my name. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, let us be 
fair about this business. If it costs a 
lawyer 100 percent for his services he 
cannot stay in business forever at 10 
percent less than the cost of providing 
those services. 

We have heard a good deal about farm 
surpluses. The gentleman from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Harrison], who is opposed to 90 
percent of parity, spoke of the deathly 
fear of Canada, that we would dump our 
wheat on that country. What has Can- 
ada been doing to us? Canada in the 
last 2 years only dumped 58,842,000 
bushels of barley on us; it dumped 142,- 
539,000 bushels of oats on us; it dumped 
36,198,000 bushels of wheat on us; it 
dumped 526,000 tons of bran shorts on 
us; it dumped 19,032,000 bushels of rye 
on us and 5,570 tons of soybean oil cake 
meal. All this piled on our small grain 
and feed grain surpluses. 

It seems to me that the Canadians 
have done a pretty fair job of dumping 
on us just as Communist Poland and 
other European nations have been 
dumping their ham, bacon, and other 
meat and dairy products into this coun- 
try to be charged against American farm 
surpluses, 

I suggest to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Harrison] that he give 
attention to these imports. Inciden- 
tally, as I remember it, Canada does not 
draft young men for her military estab- 
lishment. We are drafting plenty of 
farm boys. 

The gentleman from Utah IMr. 
Drxon] infers that the law of supply and 
demand will cure the farm situation. I 
wonder if the gentleman from Utah was 
around back in 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932 
to witness the operation of supply and 
demand. I wonder if he knows how the 
law of supply and demand worked then. 
Our farmers had surpluses of all kinds, 
and consumers desperately needed the 
food and fibers of the farms. What was 
wrong with his law of supply and demand 
at that time? Iam sorry he is not on 
the floor to tell me why he suggests that 
the farmer be thrown on the rack of the 
old deal of buying at the seller’s price 
and selling at the buyer’s price. He 
knows that the law of supply and de- 
mand will not work unless the medium 
of exchange is well distributed and so- 
called flexible parity means less income 
and fewer dollars for farmers. 

I will be glad to have the gentleman 
explain what he means by advocating 
supply and demand in connection with 
a farm bill that seeks to establish fair 
prices for farmers. 

Mr. DIXON. If the gentleman will 
permit me to make my own statement, 
let me say that I did not say get back 
to the law of supply and demand, or I 
did not intend to at any rate. I argued 
fiexible price supports the whole way. 
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Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to get a 
copy of the Recorp and point out to him 
the reference he made to this subject. 
The gentleman does not believe that the 
farmer can be turned back to a supply 
and demand price basis with the econ- 
omy rigged all around him? 

Mr. DIXON. And I would not go so 
far as to repeal the law of supply and 
demand the way H. R. 12 does. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows that is a juvenile statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamp: On page 
1, line 9, add the following new section: 

“Section 201 (c) of the Agricutural Act 
of 1949 is amended by changing the period 
at the end of the first sentence thereof to a 
colon and adding: ‘Provided, That through 
the marketing year ending March 31, 1958, 
the level of such support shall be not less 
than the maximum level of support for basic 


commodities provided in section 101 (d) (6) 
hereof.’ ” 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of my amendment which insures 
equality in the treatment of the dairy 
farmer of Wisconsin and in fact equality 
for all dairy farmers throughout this 
great Nation. Dairy products are more 
important to the health and welfare of 
our Nation than are any other agricul- 
tural commodities. It would seem to me 
that they should be considered basic 
not only to the health of our country but 
basic when considering our agricultural 
economy. 

Yesterday on the floor of this House I 
supported the House Committee on Agri- 
culture in the designation of the basic 
commodities in the Agriculture bill. My 
vote yesterday was in support of the po- 
sition of the Committee on Agriculture, 
in which I have enjoyed very much my 
association with members on both sides 
of the political aisle. Today Iam ina 
position where I plead with you to give 
equal recognition to dairy products in 
the support section of this bill. If this 
amendment of mine insuring equality for 
dairy products is rejected, I of course 
will be in a position where I cannot de- 
fend to my Wisconsin dairy farmers the 
designation of peanuts as a basic agri- 
cultural commodity and of course would 
so record myself today. 

In my last political campaign individ- 
uals with the support and approval of the 
Democratic National Congressional Com- 
mittee pledged in Wisconsin and in fact 
outsiders even came into my congres- 
sional district and made the fantastic 
pledge that with a Democratic Congress, 
milk and dairy products would be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity. In these 
same political speeches, these individuals 
representing the opposition party stated 
that dairy products were supported at 
75 percent of parity because of the action 
of Secretary of Agriculture Benson and 
the Republican Party. Not in a single 
one of the speeches, and I have the press 
clippings here before me, was it ever sug- 
gested that if dairy farmers were to 
receive 90-percent supports they would 
also have to receive production controls 
and curtail the production of their milk 
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cows. This of course is a new gimmick 
that has been inserted into this discus- 
sion by some individuals since the politi- 
cal campaign. In public debate I stated 
that the responsibility for dairy supports 
could not be solely placed on the shoul- 
ders of the Secretary of Agriculture, but 
must be borne by the Congress of the 
United States. I explained production 
controls but the opposition threw back 
at me the challenge that “it was not a 
matter of production controls, it was a 
matter of underconsumption of dairy 
products and that 90-percent supports 
would be a reality in a Democratic Con- 
gress.” Here are the press clippings. 
Look at them and see what these politi- 
cal candidates in Wisconsin promised. 
These are the statements made by the 
candidate for Governor, candidates for 
Congress, and other candidates running 
on the opposition’s ticket in our State. 

Gentlemen, I want to give all of you 
the opportunity today to insure to dairy 
products and milk equality of treatment 
under the support sections of this bill. 
I have definitely made up my mind that 
I will not support this legislation unless 
we are able to receive fair and more 
equitable treatment for the dairy farmer 
and for milk. 

In my congressional district, which is 
the Seventh Congressional District of 
Wisconsin, more milk and cheese are 
produced than in any other congres- 
sional district in the United States. 
The vast majority of the milk which is 
produced in my district is used for manu- 
factured dairy products. In the Seventh 
Congressional District less than three- 
fourths of 1 percent of the agricultural 
income to our farmers comes from basic 
commodities. In the State of Wiscon- 
sin less than 1 percent of the total cash 
agricultural income is from these so- 
called basic commodities. This amend- 
ment which I have placed before you 
today seeks to give milk and dairy prod- 
ucts the same type of support treatment 
that is enjoyed by the so-called basic 
commodities, 

The record is very clear. These can- 
didates campaigned in Wisconsin with 
the pledge that they would singlehand- 
edly see that dairy products were sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity, and did 
not even suggest any type of controls. 

On page 31 of the committee report I 
have stated as concisely as I possibly 
could my position in regard to H. R. 12. 
I have come to the same conclusion 
reached by 10 other members of the 
House Agriculture Committee; that is, 
that H. R. 12 should be defeated in its 
present form. H. R. 12, as reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture, is highly 
discriminatory to that section of agri- 
culture which has sustained the largest 
income drop since World War II. I 
refer, of course, to the dairy farmer. 

Individual members of the majority 
have talked about the necessity of re- 
turning to 90 percent rigid supports for 
agricultural products. In reporting out 
this bill in its present form one must 
conclude that the majority are con- 
cerned only with 90 percent supports for 
cotton, wheat, corn, rice, peanuts, and 
tobacco, but not for dairy products. 

The support sections of this bill as re- 
ported by the committee serve no other 
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purpose than to further increase the 
production costs of the dairy farmer. 
This new legislation would not have any 
effect upon the price of manufactured 
milk or cheese for the coming year, as 
the Secretary of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that manufactured milk will be 
supported at 80 percent of parity for the 
marketing year which began April 1, 
1955. 

Dairy products are supported under a 
support section which was written into 
the basic Agricultural Act in 1948. 
Dairy products have always been sup- 
ported on a flexible parity system. 

Democrat candidates for office in the 
State of Wisconsin have tried to mislead 
the dairy farmer in our State into think- 
ing that their party stands for 90 per- 
cent supports for dairy products. One 
has but to look at the record here in 
Congress to learn that the Democrat 
Party has never supported 90 percent 
supports for milk or dairy products. The 
present support section under which 
dairy products are now supported was 
the support section adopted and origi- 
nally placed on the statute books by the 
Democrats. The Congress must take the 
responsibility for determining what level 
of support dairy products will enjoy in 
the future. That responsibility rests 
only with the Secretary of Agriculture 
in accordance with the laws passed by 
the Congress. I realize that the Demo- 
crats are in control in this Congress and 
it will indeed be interesting to see what 
action is taken on this amendment to 
insure equality of treatment in this legis- 
lation for the dairy farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, I can assure the chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Committee 
that more Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will vote for H. R. 12 if this 
Congress goes along with fair and equal 
treatment for the dairy farmer than by 
going along with Walter Reuther and 
the CIO who support this bill in its 
present form. 

I plead with the Members on both 
sides of the aisle to give careful and 
thorough consideration to my amend- 
ment. This amendment is fair and 
equitable. This amendment places the 
dairy issue squarely before this 84th 
Congress, The responsibility for dairy 
supports is the responsibility of this 
Congress. Let us assume that responsi- 
bility and act fairly and favorably on 
this amendment. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Texas be given 
permission to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the action of my friend from Mich- 
igan. I hope the membership of this 
committee will recognize that this 
amendment is, as the author has very 
frankly stated, a matter of bringing 
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more politics into a measure into which 
we have already had more politics than 
we should. I speak to you not simply 
as a representative of a great agricul- 
ture district, but I also speak to you 
as a man who has a good deal of what 
little goods he has invested in the dairy 
business. I am supporting a dairy. I 
know something of the problems of the 
dairyman. I know something of the 
losses of a dairyman, 

But I recognize in all fairness that 
I have not cut my milk production. I 
am trying to increase my production 
every way in the world I can. I am 
not doing, in the dairy business, what 
the cotton farmers are doing; I am not 
doing what the wheat farmers are doing. 
And neither are the dairy farmers of 
Wisconsin or anywhere else. We dairy- 
men are not taking any production cuts. 
We are not limiting our production to 
bring it in line with demand. We are 
not suffering one iota of loss in our 
income as a result of any control. Our 
losses are the result of a drought, high 
costs, and low prices. 

On the other hand, wheat acreage has 
dropped from 88 million acres to 55 mil- 
lion acres. Cotton acreage has dropped 
from a high of 49 million acres down 
to a present acreage of 18 million acres. 
Those producers of basic commodities 
have been taking tremendous cuts in 
their productive ability. And what is 
the reason they have taken them? Be- 
cause they have been assured by our 
Government that if they did take cuts 
in production, the Government would 
see to it that they got at least nine- 
tenths of a fair price for their products; 
not because somebody said we will flex 
you up and down. 

Members of this Congress just voted 
themselves an increase in salary, and 
I voted for that too. That was not long 
ago. We did not make our salaries flex- 
ible. We did not say it would be high 
today and down tomorrow. We did not 
say that we would accept a flexible sal- 
ary. We said we were entitled to that 
much and we were going to have it and 
we wrote into the law that each of us 
should receive a fixed amount every 
month. 

But the gentleman does not want to 
do that for the farmer. He wants to 
flex him up and down—mostly down. 
And then after he has paid the price 
for support in production controls, it is 
now suggested that we should open the 
back door and let these fellows who did 
not pay anything come in. I am speak- 
ing to you as a man who has got his 
money invested in a bunch of dairy cat- 
tle, but I have not taken any cut in my 
production. 

If the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Larp] desires to apply the same rules to 
the dairy industry that have been applied 
to cotton and wheat, I would gladly go 
along with him. I so stated and many 
other members of the committee so 
stated to him in the committee. We 
have repeatedly offered the gentleman 
from Wisconsin the opportunity to have 
90 percent for dairy products if he 
wanted to take the same kind of controls 
that the basic commodities have taken. 
He did not want to control the produc- 
tion of dairy products, but now he wants 
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all the benefits that the producers of 
basics buy at the cost of controls. 

I can well understand why the gentle- 
man is reluctant to accept controls be- 
cause in all frankness, we dairy people 
are getting a better deal today with un- 
limited production and 75 percent sup- 
ports than are the cotton or wheat or 
peanut growers even at 90 percent, and 
of course, unless this bill passes every- 
body is going to be down to 75 percent 
supports and the basics are still going to 
have controls. Of course, if this bill 
passes the dairyman is going to get 
80 percent supports with no controls in- 
stead of the 75 percent which is his pres- 
ent floor. This bill gives dairy people 
more than they have ever had before. 

I am surprised that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is not supporting this bill 
with its attainable benefits for dairy 
farmers, rather than offering something 
which I am sure he realizes cannot be 
adopted. I would much rather get part 
of something than all of nothing. This 
bill will give the dairyman a large part 
of something. I fear the gentleman’s 
amendment could only secure all of 
nothing. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that as far as an offer that 
was made in committee to accept pro- 
duction controls, I have not seen a satis- 
factory form of production controls that 
has been worked out yet that could be 
submitted to the dairy farmers; and I 
do not recall one being submitted in the 
committee. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin has not offered us one, that is 
perfectly true. Whenever he offers us 
one, we are ready to listen to him. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? He has brought 
something in here I would like to clarify. 

Mr. POAGE. Certainly. I will yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. I introduced the bill last 
year which does provide a self-help pro- 
gram, I could go into that in some de- 
tail. The legislation I introduced pro- 
vides for a base-excess method of calcu- 
lating payments to dairy farmers. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, the gentleman has 
introduced legislation. I hope I did not 
say that the gentleman had not intro- 
duced any legislation, but I said the gen- 
tleman had not come before the commit- 
tee with any clear-cut written program 
for production control such as we have 
on the basic commodities. When he 
does, I assure him that every member of 
that committee I know of stands ready 
to give him the most sympathetic hear- 
ing we know how, because I think it is 
sound. Iam perfectly willing to go along 
with that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. I would 
like to state that I have introduced H. R, 
4360, which provides for subsidy pay- 
ments and 90 percent of parity, and I 
cannot say that as of this date the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin IMr. Latrp]— 
Seventh District—has been supporting 
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me any on this bill, in fact, I believe he 
is opposed to it. 

Mr. POAGE. I for one have repeat- 
edly offered my support to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON] because 
I believe dairy people are entitled to 
every consideration or treatment that is 
accorded any other producer and on the 
same terms. I believe that the second 
gentleman from Wisconsin recognizes 
that the producers of the basics pay a 
high price in crop controls for the 90 
percent supports they get. I feel the 
pending amendment overlooks that fact. 
I must, therefore, oppose the amend- 
ment in its present form. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it does not take long 
to forget the lessons taught by the last 
great depression. We were headed into 
the depression by the Republican ad- 
ministration, and Members who have 
served here since 1933 and 1935 well re- 
member the situation that confronted 
the Nation. 

Wheat was selling for 26 cents per 
bushel and cattle less than 2 cents, and 
hogs were slaughtered by the millions 
while unfit for pork products. Farm 
foreclosures were rampant and banks 
and small business all over the country 
wereclosing shop. Inashort time, when 
the farmer’s buying power ceased to ex- 
ist, the products of mills could not be 
sold, factories closed, and men were 
forced out of employment. At one time 
while I was a Member of Congress 15 
million people were walking the streets 
for something to eat. Soup lines formed 
in all the great cities, and I can well 
remember that women with children 
made the rounds of congressional offices 
for something to eat. This condition 
prevailed all over the country, and the 
question presented to Congress was, 
“What could Congress do to right this 
situation?” Many theories were ad- 
vanced but it was finally determined that 
since this unprecedented depression 
started in the Farm Belt, that the remedy 
would have to be applied where the de- 
pressions started. 

It was decided, therefore, that agri- 
culture must be put back on its feet or 
business would never revive. Hence sup- 
port prices were offered. Here let me say 
that these supports were not advanced 
for the farmers themselves, but to re- 
vive their buying power in order for busi- 
ness to survive. The plan worked like 
magic, and soon manufacturing plants 
were reopened and the idle millions went 
to work again. Taxes were paid, inter- 
est and payments on mortgages were 
paid, banks, insurance companies re- 
ceived payments on loans overdue, and 
the whole country revived. 

For several years this support price 
has been at 90 percent, which means that 
the farmers were discounted 10 percent 
on everything they sold, but no discount 
on what they purchased. This program 
in itself (at 90 percent of parity) would 
break the farmers finally, as no business 
can stand a 10-percent discount year 
after year and survive. Now with this 
Sliding scale about to be approved—and 
the 90 percent of parity defeated—there 
is one thing of which I am certain. That 
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there will be distress in the Farm Belt, 
and many farmers will go out of busi- 
ness. The farm income has gone down 
since 1952 by over a billion dollars. That 
is not all. 

In order to keep down surplus, a dras- 
tic farm acreage program has been in- 
troduced and will eventually destroy the 
family-type farms of the country. Right 
now in Williams County, where I live, 
farmers with 320 acres of tillable land 
have, in some instances, been reduced to 
48 acres. Since wheat is the principal 
source of income, there is no farmer in 
America smart enough to support a fam- 
ily of 5 on 48 acres of wheat. 

The result will be that these farmers 
will sell out to the larger outfits, and 
move to the towns and cities and join 
the ranks of labor. Organized labor will 
increase, and many are alarmed now 
that organized labor will control the 
elections. In the last election we saw 
Michigan and Minnesota controlled by 
the labor vote, and if this present farm 
program is insisted upon, many more 
States will be in the same position. 

The irony of the whole thing is that 
those who do not want labor to control 
the entire Government are doing the 
most to bring that situation. about. 

You well remember how the Republi- 
cans fought the McNary-Haugen farm 
bill just preceding the Roosevelt sweep 
in elections. The Republican Party is 
doing the same thing today, and if the 
situation develops which I predict, the 
Republican administration will be the 
cause of it. While there are some Demo- 
crats from the eastern seaboard States 
that will vote against 90 percent of par- 
ity, the great majority of the Republi- 
cans will support the President in his de- 
mand for the sliding scale” program in- 
stead of the parity program. The Re- 
publican Party will have to repudiate its 
pledge to the farmers of the country, the 
President will have to repudiate his 
pledge made in his campaign for the 
presidency. 

The whole argument against parity is 
that we have 2 years’ surplus of wheat 
and surpluses in butter and other farm 
products, and it costs too much to store 
these products. This Government has 
been ingenious enough during adminis- 
trations of both parties to spend $800 
billion on our excursions around the 
world getting tangled up in agreements 
and alliances which ignored the warn- 
ings of our great men of the past. Do 
you not think this program of giving 
away could have included farm products, 
and if that had been done there would 
be no surplus today. Can we not give 
away wheat and butter just as easily as 
we can give away dollars? 

In North Dakota we suffer the most 
on this wheat program. First-class flour 
cannot be manufactured without mixing 
wheat with the hard spring wheat of the 
Dakotas and Montana, and we have seen 
the time in recent years when we had to 
let in this kind of wheat from Canada to 
fill the demand of millers. Right today, 
according to the advocates against par- 
ity, there are only 180 million bushels of 
hard spring wheat in storage, and I very 
much doubt these figures. The other 
wheat we raise is durum, and I think 
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there is a shortage instead of a surplus 
of that. 

Why say to the farmers of North Da- 
kota that they must raise this scarce va- 
riety of wheat at a loss of their farms? 

Also, remember that a year’s supply 
of all wheat is not too much to have on 
hand in this country during this hysteria 
of a cold war. It is the best national de- 
fense we could possibly supply. The his- 
tory of all wars shows clearly that food 
is more powerful than armies and war- 
ships, seagoing or in the air. Germany, 
in the First and in the Second World 
War surrendered because the people 
were starved out. What good is a fire- 
arm in the hands of a man who is starv- 
ing? 3 

Many Republicans have said to me, 
“Why don’t you leave the Republican 
Party if you don’t like the way we op- 
erate?” My reply has always been that 
when I am in a party and it is right, my 
desire is to stay in the party and keep it 
right; if I am in a party and it is wrong, 
my desire is to stay in the party and 
make it right. I have not left the origi- 
nal Republican Party of Lincoln, but I 
fear many who claim to be Republicans 
have already deserted. 

If another depression starts in the 
farm belt because of the administration 
of Republicans, the next election will 
further reduce the membership of the 
party. I can be defeated for reelection, 
and if so, I will take it gracefully, but 
I refuse to be legislated out of office by 
my own party. The defeat of 90 percent 
of parity and a veto of the pay-raise bill 
will place in the hands of Democrats in 
the Farm Belt a powerful argument. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. I have been around as 
long as the gentleman, and the Republi- 
can Party did not defeat the McNary- 
Haugen Act. It was passed by a Re- 
publican Congress and vetoed by a Re- 
publican President. 

Mr. BURDICK. Well, that is all right, 
that is the same thing—that is the same 
thing—only worse. 

I have a great deal of timidity about 
speaking on the farm question when I 
heard such great agricultural experts as 
the gentleman from. New York [Mr. 
Keatine] and the gentlemen from other 
sections of the country who spoke about 
the amount of money that North Dakota 
got out of what they put in. Well, let me 
tell you about New York. New York had 
120 times the length of soup lines that 
North Dakota had. Have you forgot- 
ten—soup lines, I mean, in every big city 
in this country because there was no em- 
ployment, and the reason for it was that 
the farm buying power had disappeared. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time may be extended for another 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I am 
not going to object. There have been a 
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couple of us city boys here who are not 
farmers trying to get recognition for 2 
days and we have not been able to get 
recognition yet. If we do not get recog- 
nition, I am going to object to all further 
requests for extension of time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I second 
that statement. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, if the 
gentleman will tell us where Sitting Bull 
is buried, I might agree to let him go on. 
I think he ought to include that in his 
remarks. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will ask for 2 additional 
minutes, I will not object. 

Mr. BURDICK. You can just object 
all you want, but I notice the objections 
are coming from Republicans. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is well that 
we occasionally take stock of some ex- 
perience of years gone by. In this re- 
gard, may I say to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] that I am 
very grateful for his excellent speech. 
He stated the case so accurately and his 
Republican colleagues would do well to 
heed his words. The tremendous dem- 
onstration and applause which followed 
indicates that the Members of the House, 
especially on the Democratic side, agree 
with the gentleman. 

I would like to have the attention of 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD], who offered the 
pending amendment. First, I wish to say 
that the gentleman is a very valuable 
and popular member of the committee. 
He has a very wide knowledge of prob- 
lems confronting the dairy industry and 
dairy farmers. 

He made a statement in presenting his 
amendment that all he wanted was the 
same treatment for the dairy farmers 
that we now give or have given or pro- 
pose to give in this bill to cotton, wheat, 
corn, rice, and peanut farmers. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: Would the gentleman be will- 
ing to accept a marketing control pro- 
vision, if such could be drafted, to bring 
the marketing of milk in line with de- 
mand, as the law now requires of the so- 
called basic commodities in order to 
qualify for price supports? Would he be 
willing to accept that? 

Mr. LAIRD. I would have to look over 
the proposal very closely and very care- 
fully. We have several bills before the 
committee. It is a most interesting ques- 
tion that my friend propounds, and I 
think in all fairness I should have an 
opportunity to look at the specific pro- 
posal. I cannot completely reject con- 
trols. I introduced a self-help plan last 
year with a base-surplus control section. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
says he would prefer to look into it. I 
will ask the gentleman if the law does 
not provide that dairy products are sup- 
ported at 75 to 90 percent of parity, with 
no controls, and no marketing quotas, 
and if it is not also true that the gentle- 
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man’s own State has increased its milk 
production last year by 13 percent? 

Mr.LAIRD. No, that is not true. The 
figure is from 1952 to 1954. There was a 
production increase of 16 percent, I 
believe. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then at the same 
time acreage for cotton, wheat, corn, and 
these other crops was cut back; the pro- 
duction was cut back, but the produc- 
tion of milk, particularly in the gentle- 
man’s own State, has been increasing 
constantly because you have no controls 
and you have a support price on unlim- 
ited production of 75 to 90 percent. 

Mr. LAIRD. Does not the gentleman 
— the production has been kept in 

e 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But what I have 
stated is a fact.. The gentleman’s State 
has overproduced. It has increased pro- 
duction of milk. Basic acreages and 
yields have been reduced. 

Mr. LAIRD. The production is up in 
Wisconsin, that is true. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And you have an 
unlimited program from the standpoint 
of production, with supports at from 75 
to 90 percent of parity irrespective of 
how much you produce. 

Mr. LAIRD. No, we have a program 
at which milk is presently being sup- 
ported at 80 percent of parity. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Seventy-five to 
ninety percent of parity, and then in ad- 
dition to that you have marketed a great 
deal of your surplus in the school-lunch 
program. 

n LAIRD. Well, that is mostly fluid 
— : 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, but you do 
have that extra market. There is no 
corn, no wheat, no cotton, and no pea- 
nuts, and only a very. little rice, that 
goes into such an extra outlet for sur- 
pluses. Would you be willing to give up 
that extra outlet so as to have com- 
parable treatment with the basics for 
which you appeal? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not yield. I 
have yielded to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I favor equal treatment 
for the basics. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would you be 
willing to give up that which the basics 
do not have, that is, a portion of the 
school-lunch program, plus a $50 million 
extra amount put into the bill last year 
for the marketing of surplus milk 
through school lunches, which this bill, 
incidentally, increases to $75 million? 

Mr. LAIRD. I feel that the basic com- 
modities should be used in the school- 
lunch program also. I have always been 
for expanding the school-lunch program. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is not what 
I asked the gentleman. I asked the gen- 
tleman who stated that he wanted to put 
dairy products on the same basis as the 
basics, if he would be willing to give up 
something which the basics do not have. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would be willing to ex- 
tend to the basics the same benefits. 
My amendment is to section 1. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You also have 
other advantages and fringe benefits 
which basics do not have. You market 
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some of your surpluses through the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals, do you 
not? 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 


ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 


additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ABERNETHY moves that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the en- 
acting clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his motion. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I ask if the gen- 
tleman would be willing 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman is not talking about his 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi will proceed in order. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. I ask the gentle- 
man now if he would be willing to strike 
out that provision of the law which pro- 
vides for the marketing of surplus milk 
through the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals? 

Mr. LAIRD. I really do not get the 
point of this particular discussion my 
distinguished friend from Mississippi is 
carrying on here. I do not want to make 
a comparison with the amount of money 
we spend on wheat gifts to Pakistan, for 
instance, with the amount that has been 
given in dairy products. I think you will 
find that the amount of funds that were 
used on certain basic commodities have 
been quite large, but I do not think that 
has any place in this discussion. I favor 
equality in the treatment of all sections 
of our agricultural economy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman from Mississippi has made a 
motion to strike out the enacting clause 
and report the bill back to the House 
with that recommendation. I challenge 
his right to speak unless he is in favor 
of his motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair assumes 
the gentleman is in favor of his motion. 

Mr. AB . Mr. Chairman, I 
am addressing myself to the contents of 
the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My 
point of order is that the motion is dila- 
tory and that the gentleman does not 
intend to support the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The merits of the 
bill are open to discussion under the 
gentleman’s motion. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
to have had this discussion. I think this 
is helpful in bringing out the true facts 
as to the situation which confronts Wis- 
consin farmers at the present time. I 
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do not think that some people have been 
fair in discussing this problem in my 
particular State, and I am glad to have 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee on dairying carrying on this 
discussion today. I think we can bring 
out some real information that will be 
helpful in having a clear understanding 
of what the dairy picture is. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What I am trying 
to point out—and I think the gentleman 
agrees with me—is that there is a dis- 
tinction, a particular and proper distinc- 
tion in the two programs. I think the 
gentleman will also agree that the gen- 
tleman does not want to give equal treat- 
ment between the basics and the dairy 
farmers because, so to do would require 
controls for dairy farmers, which I doubt 
they want but which I am willing for 
them to have if they want them in con- 
sideration of price supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

Mr. LAIRD. It will assure equal treat- 
ment as far as the percentage of support 
level is concerned. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is correct, 
but unequal treatment when considering 
the fact that basics are produced and 
marketed under rigid controls. So there 
would not be absolute equality. Actu- 
ally your amendment would give the 
most preferential treatment to dairy 
products. The only equality would be 
the level of supports. 

Mr. LAIRD. And that is all that I 
stated, I believe, in my remarks. 

I certainly would have no objection to 
increasing the school-lunch program in 
the Nation for I have long been a sup- 
porter of that. I certainly feel that if 
there is a place where we can use more 
of our surplus commodities that we have 
in the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at the present time we 
should do so, and I will support the 
gentleman’s amendment wholeheartedly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have no amend- 
ment; I am simply asking the gentle- 
man if he would agree to put the basics 
on the same level with dairy products or 
vice versa. 

Mr. LAIRD. I want to use the great- 
est amount possible of the commodities 
that are in the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to reduce the sur- 
plus which we have on the agricultural 
markets all over this country today, and 
if you know of any way in which we 
can use more of the basic commodities 
I will introduce an amendment to pro- 
vide for their use in the school program. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I also point 
out, Mr. Chairman, that dairy farmers 
have the benefit of the brucillosis cam- 
paign, which is another fringe benefit 
with nothing comparable for basics. 
Dairy farmers have marketing orders, 
both State and Federal. They benefit 
by price-fixing boards. They have many 
programs and fringe benefits which ba- 
sics do not have. And they have un- 
limited freedom of production with a 
pretty good support price. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to assure my friends from the Dairy 
Belt that anytime they will agree to take 
the same controls, the same quotas, and 
exactly the same sort of program which 
the basics have I will be perfectly will- 
ing to help them get it. But it certainly 
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would not be fair to the basics and I 
doubt that it would be sound to support 
the unlimited production of dairy prod- 
ucts at 90 percent of parity. I repeat, 
when dairy farmers ask for a control 
program and are willing to accept mar- 
keting quotas in consideration of 90-per- 
cent supports—a program comparable 
to that which we seek for basics—I will 
be on their side. I will contribute my 
effort and make just as hard a fight for 
them as I have made for the basics. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
point of order is this: The gentleman 
from Mississippi made a motion to strike 
out the enacting clause of the bill, the 
entire bill, but his entire speech has been 
with reference to one particular provi- 
sion of the bill and he has not said any- 
thing about striking out the enacting 
clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi has yielded the floor. 
The gentleman was privileged to talk 
about any part of the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I object 
to withdrawal of the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ANFusO] rise? 

Mr. ANFUSO. To strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
cannot be recognized for that purpose; 
there is a preferential motion pending. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
recognition to speak in opposition to the 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] is recog- 
nized in opposition to the preferential 
motion. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose this motion because it would have 
the effect, if carried, of limiting dis- 
cussion on the measure and disposing 
of it in a rather backhanded way. I 
think the Committee should complete 
the debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the at- 
tention of the Michigan delegation par- 
ticularly to a communication received 
from our Governor, the Honorable G. 
Mennen Williams. I invite the attention 
not only of the Republican Members 
from Michigan but also the Democrats, 
because Governor Williams’ letter, which 
purportedly was a result of a thorough 
study of this legislation, instructs the 
Michigan delegation how to vote. It also 
contains some misleading statements, 
the basis for his advice. 

Governor Williams’ letter might well 
interest other Members on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle, because he ob- 
viously has aspirations to national office 
on the Democratic ticket. You ought to 
have some advance warning, therefore, 
how he thinks about problems of this 
character. 

He made the first error in his letter 
by blaming the reduced income of Mich- 
igan farmers on the flexible price-sup- 
port program. He apparently does not 
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know that the program has not yet gone 
into effect. That indicates sloppy think- 
ing on Federal issues, and it would in- 
dicate that a man who thought so su- 
perficially cannot be entrusted to han- 
dle national problems. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is the 
gentleman talking about the Democratic 
or the CIO Governor? 

Mr. MEADER. I am talking about the 
present Governor of Michigan who seems 
to be in close rapport with Walter 
Reuther, whom I understand the gen- 
tleman desires to discuss. 

Let me point out that the Governor 
in his letter—and I call the attention 
of the Michigan delegation particularly 
to this point—cited a drop in dairy farm 
income in Michigan between 1952 and 
1954. What he did not tell you was that 
that drop in dairy prices occurred while 
the 90-percent support price was in ef- 
fect. 

What is the truth about the matter? 
Since the 75 percent of parity order of 
February 15, 1954, which became effec- 
tive on April 1, 1954, the dairy industry 
in Michigan has done far better than 
before. The blend price of all milk in 
the Detroit area for March of 1955 was 
11 cents per hundred higher with Gov- 
ernment price support at 75 percent of 
parity than it was in March of 1954, 
with supports at 90 percent of parity. 
A fact of equal importance is that the 
consumption of milk in the same period 
in the Detroit milkshed has increased by 
6 percent under the 75-percent support, 
whereas the production of milk in- 
creased by less than 2 percent. The law 
of supply and demand operated effec- 
tively even in so short a period of time 
and the dairy industry is far better off 
in 1955 under the 75-percent price-sup- 
port program than it was under the 90- 
percent price support in 1954. 

So the Governor of Michigan, aspir- 
ing to national office, and taking his 
time away from difficult and complex 
problems of the State of Michigan, now 
proceeds to instruct our delegation on 
the basis of misleading figures and mis- 
construed facts. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. I do not believe 
that the Governor of Michigan is ger- 
mane to the motion now before the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan will proceed in order. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to caution the members of the Michigan 
delegation to read the letter of the Gov- 
ernor very carefully in the light of all 
the facts, and not be misled by his high 
office and his leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Michigan. 

Governor Williams’ letter to me and 
my reply to him are as follows: 

STATE or MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Lansing, April 11, 1955. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MEADER: It has come 

to my attention that both Houses of Congress 
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will soon debate the farm price-supports 
issue. This is a subject of great concern 
to us here in Michigan and I should like to 
present my views for your consideration. 

Since 1952, farm-labor income in Michigan 
has dropped from almost $3,000 to $2,200 a 
year. This represents a drop of almost 30 
percent and it is expected to go down an- 
other 4 percent or 5 percent this year. Farm 
labor income is defined as the income the 
farmer has left after all expenses, depreci- 
ation, family labor and interest at 5 percent 
have been deducted from gross income. 

Such a drop in income for our farmers has 
meant in the past a consequent severe im- 
pact on the rest of our economy. We know 
that the farm population of our country 
consumes a significant portion of durable 
products, particuarly steel, rubber, petro- 
leum and other heavy industrial goods. A 
drop in their income can only mean that 
other industries must cut back their pro- 
duction. 

The administration’s present flexible-sup- 
port system has, in my opinion, been one 
of the major factors in this decline. Our 
Michigan dairy industry was the first to feel 
the effects of the administration program 
and the results are quite apparent. In 1952 
the rate to the farmer per hour of labor in 
dairy production was $1.66 an hour. By 1954 
it had dropped to 90 cents an hour. In 1952 
the net profit to the farmer per hundred- 
weight of milk was 55 cents. In 1954 it 
was minus 36 cents. Quite obviously no 
producing segment of our economy can con- 
tinue when it is losing money on a basic 
commodity, 

These facts, I hope, will be helpful to you. 
They certainly indicate that the present 
system of flexible price supports has had a 
very adverse effect on the Michigan farmer's 
chief cash crop. Consequently, I hope you 
will support a better system. 

Sincerely, 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMs, 
Governor. 


— 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1955. 
Hon. G. MENNEN WILIAMS, 
Michigan State Capitol, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Dran GOVERNOR WILLIAMS: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of April 11, 
1955, urging my endorsement of rigid farm 
price support legislation. 

Your letter would seem to imply a thor- 
ough study of the subject matter before 
taking your position on this matter of con- 
troversial national policy. 

Because your conclusions and some of your 
statistics seem to differ from the under- 
standing I have of the farm price support 
problem, I investigated the matter in some 
detail. I am satisfied either that you were 
misinformed by your advisers or that your 
study must necessarily have been somewhat 
superficial. 

Since your interest in this problem seems 
to be a serious one, I offer the results of 
my study. 

You assert that the drop in farm prices 
resulted from the adoption of the flexible 
farm price support program advocated by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 

You apparently are unaware that the pro- 
gram is not yet in effect. Therefore, it could 
not be resonpisble for the drop in farm 
prices. The drop occurred under the rigid 
90 percent of parity law which has been re- 
sponsible for the building up of the huge 
surpluses which have depressed the market. 

You also ignore the effect of the build-up 
of farm production during the Korean war 
and the slackening of demand after the war. 
The drop in farm prices and income began 
before the Eisenhower administration took 
office and has not been affected by the flex- 
ible price support policy which will become 
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effective only with the 1955 crop which has 
not yet been harvested. 

You write of the decline in farm income: 

“The administration's present flexible sup- 
port system has, in my opinion, been one 
of the major factors in this decline. Our 
Michigan-dairy industry was the first to feel 
the effects of the administration program 
and the results are quite apparent. In 1952 
the rate to the farmer per hour of labor in 
dairy production was $1.66 an hour. By 
1954 it had dropped to 90 cents an hour. 
In 1952 the net profit to the farmer per hun- 
dredweight of milk was 55 cents. In 1954 
it was minus 36 cents. Quite obviously no 
producing segment of our economy can con- 
tinue when it is losing money on a basic 
commodity.” 

Your figures on the drop in farm labor 
hourly rates and profits in Michigan’s dairy 
industry do not support your conclusion that 
the reduction in dairy price supports was at 
fault. The price-support reduction from 90 
percent to 75 percent of parity on dairy 
products, as required by the price support 
law before it was amended, was ordered Feb- 
ruary 15, 1954, and became effective April 1, 
1954. The drop in price and farm labor rates 
you cite occurred before the effective date of 
that order during the period when dairy 
product prices were supported at 90 percent 
of parity. 

Your statement that Michigan dairy farm- 
ers are suffering from lower price supports is 
not correct. The records show that the blend 
price of all milk in the Detroit area for 
March 1955 was 11 cents per hundred higher 
with Government price supports at 75 per- 
cent of parity than it was in March 1954 with 
supports at 90 percent of parity. Reports 
from 8 major milk condenseries in the State 
of Michigan show that the price paid to 
farmers for milk in the month of March 1955, 
with 75 percent supports was 16 cents per 
hundred higher than in 1954, with the sup- 
port prices at 90 percent of parity. 

Your facts and mine condemn the rigid 
price support policy you urge me to accept. 

I might point out that your letter is wholly 
deficient in discussing the policy question 
involved in this legislation, namely, whether 
you favor a free economy or a pseudo-social- 
istic economy. That question should receive 
your careful thought since many Michigan 
voters—and if you seek national office, the 
American public—would very much like to 
have a clearcut statement from you as to 
whether you favor measures tending toward 
socialism or whether you have a sincere and 
steadfast faith in the ability of the American 
people to make their own economic decisions 
to the maximum possible extent under mod- 
ern conditions. 

Many farmers, as you must know, believe 
they are capable of running their own farms 
and resent autocratic dictation from Wash- 
ington, which necessarily flows from a Gov- 
ernment rigid price support and allocation 
system. 

Since you have undertaken to instruct the 
Michigan congressional delegation on this 
most important Federal problem, I suggest 
that you take the additional time from your 
difficult and manifold duties as Michigan’s 
Governor to make the necessary factual in- 
quiries and policy decisions which would 
render your advice helpful rather than 
misleading. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY]. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, during 2 days of debate 
on the floor, I have listened to a great 
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deal of talk about the rigid and flexible 
price supports. 

A few minutes ago the gentleman from 
North Dakota started to give us some 
history about the start of the depression 
of the thirties. Before he finished he 
made some reference to the McNary- 
Haugen bill, which was long before my 
time. There was a great deal of glee 
and applause on the part of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues on the right. 

Well, if I remember correctly, the de- 
pression that he referred to went on for 
a period of 10 years. There was pump 
priming in all directions and the spend- 
ing of some $75 billion of the American 
taxpayers’ money that cured nothing. 

I wonder if my colleagues on the right 
will cheer now, when I say to them that 
it was the sacrifice of half a million 
young American lives on fields of battle 
throughout the world that was the only 
cure for that depression. No man living 
or dead can say that he cured it. It was 
cured by the spending for war, regard- 
less of who was responsible for it. 

Now, regarding this price-support pro- 
gram, there is one point upon which I 
am not clear. A year ago we voted for 
a flexible price-support program of ap- 
proximately 82.5 percent. Today, and 
before that bill has even had a chance 
to go into effect, we are asked to repudi- 
ate that legislation and return to 90 
percent of parity. 

Let us look at the record very briefly. 
In 1951, according to the testimony, farm 
prices began to slide off, and according 
to the statements made on this floor, 
under the Democratic administration 
there had been a drop of 19 points prior 
to 1953. Now, if the 90 percent of parity 
was in effect at that time and is still in 
effect today, how can you say that 90 
percent is going to cure the sliding off 
of farm prices? We voted last year for 
flexible supports to try to cure the evil. 
I must say, that from the reports I have 
received from the farm bureaus, from 
the farm organizations, and from the 
farmers of the great State of New York, 
they all appear to be in favor of putting 
in the flexible price-support program to 
see how it will operate as against the 
rigid price supports. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask today, speaking 
not as a farmer but as one, who comes 
from a once great farming area of Long 
Island, and who lived all his life there, 
that the farmers and the consumers be 
given a chance. All of the farmers that 
I know, every single one of them on Long 
Island, and those of my acquaintance in 
upstate New York, as well as the con- 
sumers, want us to support the flexible 
price program and give it an opportunity 
to work. It is the only fair and sensible 
thing to do at this time. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to 
congratulate the gentleman for his 
forthright statement and say as another 
Long Islander, representing a farming 
district, that our farmers to a man agree 
with him 100 percent. 

Mr. BECKER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not profess to be 
an expert on this subject of farming, 
but I do know one thing, that all of the 
experience in the world is not worth any- 
thing unless that experience is backed 
up by the heart. I would like to have 
every member of this committee know 
that my sympathies lie with the little 
fellow, whether the little fellow is on the 
farm, working there, toiling every day, 
or whether he is toiling in the factories. 
That is the reason I am in favor of this 
support program, because it protects 
that little man on the farm. 

Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, the peanut 
amendment was introduced by my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Green]. This 
amendment was immediately embraced 
as no woman has ever been embraced 
by the Republican leadership on that 
side of the aisle. I intended to vote for 
that amendment because it appeared to 
me that it would reduce the price of 
peanuts used in candy, to millions of 
schoolchildren. But I had a very strong 
suspicion that the Republican leader- 
ship, which had embraced that amend- 
ment, was not really sincere; that it did 
not intend to walk with this amendment 
all the way down the aisle to final pas- 
sage, that it had been accepted for the 
purpose of weakening this entire farm 
program. This suspicion became a re- 
ality last evening when I heard from 
reliable sources that when it came to 
final passage a motion was going to be 
made to recommit this entire bill and 
to scuttle the entire farm program. 

If that is not so, Mr. Chairman, then 
I defy those in command on the left 
side of the aisle to get up now and say 
that it is not so. I defy them to say 
that they are for H. R. 12 as amended 
by the peanut amendment. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I want to say to the 
gentleman, as one who introduced a 
peanut amendment last year and who 
supported it this year, that I introduced 
it in the interests of employment of 
people. It is my sincere hope that it 
will be passed and ultimately will be- 
come law. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Will the gentleman 
vote for the bill with the amendment? 

Mr. VURSELL. I shall vote for the 
bill with the amendment, if we can have 
the flexible price-support bill. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the distinguished gentleman’s time 
be extended for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, on the basis, 
as already stated, that we have been try- 
ing to get recognition heretofore, I am 
constrained to object. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield. 
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Mr. MULTER. I understand there 
have been no hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, either in the last 
session or in this session, on a peanut 
amendment taking peanuts out as a basic 
commodity; is that correct? 

Mr. ANFUSO. That is correct. 

Mr. MULTER. Do I understand also 
that the gentleman is prepared to intro- 
duce a bill to take peanuts out as a basic 
commodity? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I shall be more than 
happy to do so, and Iam sure that I can 
get our distinguished chairman to hold 
hearings on it. 

Mr. MULTER. May I ask the chair- 
man of the committee to indicate 
whether or not we can have hearings 
on such a bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman yields 
to me for that purpose, I can assure him 
that I shall be very glad to arrange for 
hearings and to arrange for Mr. Benson 
and his associates to come before the 
cominittee and express their views on 
the matter; but as to what action will be 
taken, I am not in a position to predict. 

Mr. ANFUSO. That is fair enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Representative 
who comes from a city or an urban area, 
I would like to speak for the consumers 
of this Nation on this bill. The present 
attempt, under H. R. 12, to restore the 
rigid support prices which were voted 
out by the 83d Congress, is not fair to 
consumers because, as yet, the country 
has not been able to find out how the 
flexible parity support program voted 
last year will work. With only one- 
sixth to one-eighth of the entire popu- 
lation of the United States being directly 
concerned with farm work, the greatest 
bulk of our residents are consumers and 
certainly we owe them the duty of pro- 
tecting their interests. 

As a city Representative, I firmly be- 
lieve that, in the interests of our national 
welfare, we must support the farmers in 
some manner. Unquestionably, there is 
a direct correlation between the level of 
prosperity of the farmers and the gen- 
eral level of prosperity of the whole 
economy of the United States. Asa city 
Representative, and, I am sure I am 
speaking for the greatest bulk of my 
constituents, we want to help the farm 
people to maintain prosperity because 
we will be helping the general welfare 
of the United States. I believe that the 
best way to help the farmers is to defeat 
this bill under consideration, H. R. 12, 
and to give the flexible price support 
program which was voted on last year, 
a chance to operate. 

In plain, nonfarm language, it appears 
to me that the committee’s report indi- 
cates that agriculture is weak. It is 
weak because the Government hired the 
farmer to overproduce during the war, 
and he liked it so well we have kept on 
hiring him to raise big surpluses after 
the need for them was over. We did it, 
I guess, because it seemed to be good 
politics. 

As a Representative of a nonfarm 
area, let me say that I do not think it was 
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good politics at all. I think the farmer 
is smart enough to realize that he is get- 
ting progressively worse off under rigid 
price supports; and I am sure the urban 
segment of our population is getting 
pretty tired of paying heavy taxes to sup- 
port farm prices and raise the price of 
the foodstuffs which they, as consumers, 
must buy. 

Whether we live in the city or on the 
farm, we are all consumers and taxpay- 
ers; and as loyal Americans we resent 
having these additional burdens placed 
on us without cause. 

The city housewife who struggles to 
stretch a limited budget to buy proper 
food for her family, the taxpayer who 
sees a large portion of his income going 
to the Government in taxes, and the 
farmer who finds his condition worsen- 
ing every year—all will testify that the 
high mandatory price supports under 
which the farmers have operated during 
recent years have not been helpful to 
them. 

Why, then, are we asked today to re- 
verse the action of the 83d Congress and 
continue the mandatory supports which 
have brought hardship on these people? 

The proponents of this bill are telling 
us that the grocery-buying housewife, 
the taxpayer, and the farmer are thriv- 
ing under rigid price supports. They 
ask us to continue these so that these 
people will continue being as prosperous 
as they are today. Yet, under our past 
program of rigid supports the farmers’ 
income has declined over the last several 
years. 

As a city dweller, I want to tell you 
that the housewives, the taxpayers, and 
the farmers do not want a continuation 
of the rigid supports which have brought 
us where we are today. I believe that 
the best way to serve the farmer, as well 
as the consumer, is to defeat the bill now 
on the floor and to give the farmer the 
flexible price supports which we prom- 
ised him last year. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word, and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. GAVIN. I object. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
it is impossible even to sketch this ques- 
tion in 5 minutes but I shall proceed to 
use the 5 minutes I have. 

First, I want to compliment the hand- 
ful of distinguished gentlemen on the 
lefthand side of this aisle, and I say 
“handful,” who have had the courage 
and the statesmanship as they stood up 
on the floor of this House and in their 
work in the committees and demon- 
strated that they had the courage to 
enunciate on the floor of this House the 
things they believe in and the programs 
they stand for. 

The gentleman who just left the micro- 
phone said he wanted to help the farmer 
out. I hope he will pardon me when I 
say that gentlemen like him, and many 
others, really want to help the farmer 
out. They want to help him entirely 
out, off his farm and out of business and 
into bankruptcy. 

I hate to speak on H. R. 12 in a politi- 
cal manner, but there is politics in every- 
thing in these United States. The bread 
you buy, the clothes on your back, the 
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job you have, depend on politics. You 
can say you do not want to have any- 
thing to do with politics if you want to, 
but you cannot help it. 

We hear a lot about the Republican 
farm program and the Eisenhower farm 
program. The Republicans do not have 
a farm program and they never have 
had one. All they are seeking to do on 
the floor of the House today is to scuttle 
and hamstring and cripple the program 
that was handed down to us by the Dem- 
ocratic Party. The Republican Party 
celebrated their 100th anniversary in 
March 1954. They have been in control 
of the Federal Government 64 of that 100 
years. Do not say you never had a 
chance. 

Did your party ever make it possible to 
have a Federal land bank in the United 
States? Did your party make it possible 
for REA co-ops to get some money at 
low interest rates so that the farmers 
could get electric lights and refrigera- 
tion out to the farms where the farm 
women had spent their lifetime rubbing 
out dirty clothes on a washboard and 
living with old coal-oil lamps to see by? 
Did your party ever establish a minimum 
wage? Did your party ever guarantee a 
bank deposit? Did your party ever es- 
tablish a social security program? In 
those 64 years, Republican gentlemen, 
just what did your party do for the 
good of the common man of the United 
States? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I cannot yield 
now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
tell you what we did, but you do not 
want to know. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I will give you 
a chance after I sit down. You can 
speak on your own time, and I hope then 
that you will tell me. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the reason we 
need these price supports. I have farmed 
with price supports and I have farmed 
without price supports. I was farming 
in 1920 and 1921. In June 1921 corn 
in Missouri was worth $1.80 a bushel. 
In December, it was worth 56 cents a 
bushel. I would not sell my corn for 
that price so I kept it until August of 
1922, and then I sold it for 26 cents a 
bushel. I had no price supports. And 
once through that in a lifetime, ladies 
and gentlemen, is enough for any farmer. 
The net farm income from farming dur- 
ing the year ending January 1921 was 
$6.9 billion. The net income from farm- 
ing for the year ending January 1922, 
was $3.7 billion, a loss in 1 year of 
$3.2 billion, or almost 50 percent. As 
soon as the Republican administration 
was elected in 1920, they cut the farm 
income in the United States in half. If 
it were not for the program that they are 
trying to scuttle on the floor of the House 
today, we would have 75-cent wheat, 
8-cent hogs, 40-cent corn, and 10-cent 
cotton. We have to have 90 percent 
price supports on the basic commodi- 
ties, and we ought to have a lot better 
supports than we have on the nonbasic 
commodities that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin was talking about a while ago. 

Perhaps you have forgotten to just 
how low a point agricultural income had 
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sunk 22 years ago? I will give you some 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics fig- 
ures that will indicate prices farmers 
were receiving for the food and fiber they 
produced at that time. Twenty-two 
years ago the per capita income of farm 
people from farming operations had 
sunk to the unbelievable figure of $94. 
The average price of wheat 22 years ago 
for the entire year of 1932 was 38.2 cents 
per bushel; the corn crop sold for 31.6 
cents; the oats crop that year brought 
the farmers 15.7 cents; barley, 22.1 cents; 
cotton 5.6 cents per pound; tobacco, 10.5 
cents; peanuts, 0.015 cent; the average 
price of all cattle and calves 1 year old 
and over was $17.78 per head; sheep and 
lambs, $3.44 and the wool clip brought 
8.2 cents per pound. The mortgage 
debt against the American farms had 
reached the staggering total of more 
than $9,600 million and much of this vast 
amount was on a 5-year basis where the 
borrower paid a commission in many 
cases as high as 5 percent with 6 to 8 
percent interest. In 5 years the loan 
was due and often a renewal commission 
of 2.5 percent was charged. Conditions 
had gotten so bad that the farmer was 
unable to pay his interest and a storm of 
farm foreclosures was sweeping the land. 
More than 9,000 banks had failed dur- 
ing the 12 year period just prior to 1932 
and not a single deposit was insured. 
Now, as a result of the help and en- 
couragement extended the farmers by 
oe programs, we have a different pic- 
ure. 

Wheat in 1952 sold for $2 per bushel; 
corn, $1.58; oats, 80 cents; barley, $1.17; 
cotton, 37 cents per pound; peanuts, 
0.109 cent; tobacco, 0.516 cent; and cat- 
tle and calves averaged $160 per head; 
sheep and lambs $26.40; the wool clip 
57.9 cents per pound; and farmers had 
reduced their mortgage debt to $4,200,- 
000,000 having paid almost $5.5 billions 
on the original debt. 

During this 22-year period the per 
capita income of farm people from their 
farming operations had increased from 
$94 to $636. The farmer was not the 
only segment of our population that had 
benefited by this great program of lib- 
eral legislation. The income of non- 
farm people had risen from $464 in 1934 
to $1,563 in 1952, which gave the non- 
farm population an income that would 
permit them to buy products of the 
American farm at a little more than the 
cost of production. 

It seems to me a strange coincidence, 
but none the less true, that whenever a 
Republican administration takes over 
the reins of our Government five things 
immediately come to pass: 

First. Drastically lower prices of the 
food and fiber produced on the American 
farms; 

Second. A stock market boom that 
bursts right through the ceiling; 

Third. Higher interest rates; 

Fourth. Tighter credit; 

Fifth. Tax cuts that go to the ex- 
tremely rich and our giant corporations, 

Check what is happening in the United 
States today and you will readily see 
that the present Republican administra- 
tion is no exception to that old rule. 
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All this price-support program has 
ever sought to do was to give the Ameri- 
can farmer something near a fair share 
of the national income, and a reduction 
in the price supports on his basic com- 
modities is bound to reduce his income, 
which is already far too low, and there- 
by make him a poorer customer of busi- 
ness and industry. Every Member of 
this Congress should vote for H. R. 12 
in the interest of the people in their dis- 
trict, because the prosperity of the non- 
farmer is so interwoven with the farm- 
er’s prosperity that one class cannot 
prosper for long unless the purchasing 
power of the other is at par. 

Industry has its protective tariff, labor 
has its minimum wage and H. R. 12 is the 
farmers’ minimum wage. How can you 
deny to the American farmer, the pro- 
tection you so readily accord to the other 
segments of our national economy? 

Even though it has cost the people of 
the United States approximately 50 
cents per person, per year, to support the 
price of our basic commodities, I con- 
tend that it is a small price to pay for 
staying out of a depression such as we 
had in the early thirties. The American 
farmer is feeding and clothing this Na- 
tion better than any nation was ever 
fed and clothed in the history of the 
world; and I can see no just reason why 
he should be penalized and his purchas- 
ing power destroyed just because he has 
done a good job. 

The price of supporting our basic com- 
modities at 90 percent of parity has been 
so low as to sink into insignificance when 
compared to the subsidies granted to 
business and industry. We must not 
allow the American farmer to sink again 
to bankruptcy—and gentlemen, he is 
started in that direction now. Shall we 
push him further down that road by 
failing to pass H. R. 12? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that 
some very amusing things have hap- 
pened on this floor. Personally, I do 
not think it has been very amusing. 
I think a great deal of it has been tragic. 
I think the description of our farm pop- 
ulation and the conditions under which 
they live, as given by many of the distin- 
guished members of the Committee on 
Agriculture is extremely tragic. I do not 
think it is particularly amusing that the 
speaker before me described the gentle- 
man from North Dakota as a handful. I 
have always thought he was a handful in 
every sense of the word; I think the de- 
scription was apt, but not at all amusing, 

Now, it so happens that I represent 
one of the biggest dairy districts in the 
United States of America. I know that 
it is the fashion on the floor of this 
House, whenever New York is mentioned 
in comparing it with other agricultural 
States, that everyone smiles because most 
people seem to think that our great State 
is bounded by Broadway and 42d Street. 
This, however, is not the truth. The 
dairy farmers and the poultry farmers 
of my district are unalterably opposed 
to this bill. They do not consider that 
they are living on such a low level. 
They do believe that a great deal of 
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harm has been done to the agricultural 
economy as a result of the 90 percent 
price support program on basic com- 
modities. They feel that the present 
law has not been given a chance to 
operate, and they ask you very simply, 
and, as I think, very fairly, to give it 
a chance. After all, this law only be- 
came effective on January 1, 1955. All 
the horrors that have been described 
today and yesterday, and perhaps will 
be described tomorrow if this goes on, 
certainly never took place under the law 
that went into effect on January 1, 1955. 

Mr. Walter Reuther testified before 
this great Committee on Agriculture. 
I, for one, am delighted that he did 
testify. I, for one, believe that every 
segment of our economy has to fit in 
together, has to compare notes, has to 
work together. Certainly his contribu- 
tion to these deliberations was a worth- 
while contribution, but I might say, for 
my part, that I prefer to follow the 
guidance and advice of Mr. Charles B. 
Shuman, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, when my vote 
comes on this matter. Mr. Shuman, as 
you know, has sent telegrams to many 
of us, and has said, “We recommend the 
defeat of H. R. 12.” In my book, speak- 
ing for the farmers, I know that he 
speaks better and more sympathetically 
for the farmers of my district than any- 
one else who could testify, and for that 
reason I shall oppose this bill and shall 
vote against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GeEorGE] has expired. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the necessary number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I supported the rigid 
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do it again today. I supported the pea- 
nut amendment last year, and I did 
yesterday, but Iam beginning to wonder 
whether or not the victory that was ac- 
complished on the peanut amendment 
yesterday was not brought about at least 
by some people who want to scuttle the 
entire program and see this bill defeated. 

I have noticed that most of our Repub- 
lican colleagues walked through the 
tellers yesterday in support of the pea- 
nut amendment. I ask now how many 
of them who voted for the peanut amend- 
ment yesterday will vote for this bill if 
the peanut amendment remains in the 
bill? Those of you who will, please do 
me the favor of rising in your seats. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. I object to 
that as being contrary to the rules. The 
gentleman has no right to call for a 
rising vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may answer 
his question? 

Mr. MULTER. No, I will yield at this 
point only for a show of hands or a rising 
by those Members on the left-hand side 
of the aisle who will vote for this bill with 
the peanut amendment in it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. The gentle- 
man is out of order, and under the rules 
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his request should be stricken from the 
record. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
point of order is well taken. Questions 
can be put only by the Chair. The Chair 
trusts the gentleman will proceed in 
order. 

Mr. MULTER. I apologize. I am sor- 
ry. I ask those on the left-hand side of 
the aisle to seek time, after I sit down, 
and to tell us in all fairness: Will they 
or will they not vote for this bill if the 
amendment remains in it? If they do 
not seek such time, we will have the 
right to assume that they voted for the 
amendment, intending thereby to beat 
this bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. ine 
gentleman has no right, under the rules, 
to make that challenge or to ask for that 
indication on the part of the member- 
ship. It is a challenge to the member- 
of the House as to how they will 
vote. 

Mr. MULTER. I withdraw the chal- 
lenge, if it is one, but I do make that 
suggestion to our distinguished col- 
leagues. We should be fair with one 
another. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been some 
talk here about some deals between 
farmers and labor. I for one say there 
is nothing invidious about such a deal 
if one has been made. I would like to 
see the time come when the farmer and 
the wage earner in this country did get 
together and join in a program for their 
mutual benefit and the improvement of 
their standards of living. Every time we 
bring about such an improvement we 
improve the standard of living of the 
whole country. There is not the slight- 
est doubt but that the wage earner 
and the farmer together constitute the 
backbone of our economic system, and 
unless they prosper the country cannot 
prosper. When we give the farmer a 
fair return for his product he has more 
money with which to buy the city man’s 
goods, and when we give the city man a 
better wage he has more money with 
which to buy the farmer’s commodities, 
I would like to hear some of those who 
inveigh against collaboration between 
the wage earners and the farmers speak 
out against the big-business mergers and 
consolidations. 

If the defeat of the peanut amend- 
ment will bring about the amalgama- 
tion of labor and the farmers in this 
country then I say let us defeat the 
peanut amendment. If we can get these 
people together, working side by side 
for their mutual advantage, we will 
be doing a good thing for the Nation. 
Let us get them together and then hope 
they will remain united. Let us do 
everything possible to bring that about, 
for I say that will be a good deal, a fair 
deal, even if it may not be a new deal. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would just like to re- 
mind the gentleman and other Members 
of Congress on this side who voted for 
the peanut amendment that before that 
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amendment was offered the leadership 
on the Republican side announced that 
an effort would be made to recommit this 
bill. 

It is perfectly obvious to everyone that 
the one purpose in putting this peanut 
amendment in the bill was to make the 
bill unpalatable to some of us on this 
side in the hope and almost with the 
assurance that the bill would be recom- 
mitted. Then they would accomplish 
nothing for the great manufacturers of 
candy they are trying to help. 

Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Are we not entitled 
to know the name? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. MULTER. Not if it is taken out 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will come out of 
the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I must 
decline to yield. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. The 
gentleman is out of order in that he is 
not addressing himself to the pending 
amendment but has gotten off onto the 
subject of peanuts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York will proceed in order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The suggestion is made 
that I should name the person I referred 
to. CHARLIE HALLECK, the majority 
leader, made the statement, that every 
8 would be made to recommit the 

ill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for clarification? 

Mr. MULTER. This much appears 
crystal clear at this moment and I am 
sure needs no clarification. The mem- 
bers who voted for the peanut amend- 
ment must make up their minds as to 
whether or not they want the pleasure 
of having passed the peanut amend- 
ment, and then having that amend- 
ment together with the entire bill re- 
jected by this House, or give up the 
empty victory they have attained and 
eliminate the amendment and pass the 
bill. We have been assured that a bill 
will be introduced dealing solely with 
an amendment to the act to take out 
peanuts as a basic commodity. We have 
been assured of a full and fair hearing 
on that bill. We can then present that 
sole issue for action by the Congress. 

As I indicated, if the amendment re- 
mains in this bill, the bill will then be 
defeated and absolutely nothing will be 
accomplished either for the peanut 
farmers, the users and consumers of 
peanuts, or for any of the farmers of the 
country. Defeat of this bill will mean 
no change in the law this year. 

My own opinion is that it is much more 
important to bring about a change in the 
law and reestablish 90 percent of parity 
for all of the commodities covered by 
existing law, than to have the empty 
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victory for a few minutes of eliminating 
one commodity which does not belong 
in the law and thereby preventing any 
change of any kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] rise? 

Mr. GAVIN. To move to strike out 
the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 
minutes, 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been waiting here for 2 hours while the 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture have monopolized most of the time 
even though there are other Members 
who would like to be heard on this pro- 
posed legislation. I have waited so long 
it is quite difficult to recall exactly how 
I wanted to approach and present to 
you my thinking on this legislation to 
which I am vigorously opposed. 

It has been interesting for me to listen 
to all of the bleeding hearts on both 
sides of the aisle about the poor farmer. 
The poor farmer. And just recently I 
recall when you came in here and asked 
for an extension of cotton and tobacco 
acreage to take care of the poor little 
farmer, however you forget the fact that 
when you agreed to certain cotton and 
tobacco acreage allotments and those 
allocations were reported back to your 
respective States and the respective 
States reported back to the county com- 
mittees in your respective districts, you 
found you had forgotten about allocat- 
ing sufficient acreage to the little farmer 
and the little farmer received but little 
consideration on the allocations so you 
returned to Congress to plead for in- 
creased acreage to take care of the little 
farmer when you should have taken care 
of him in the first instance. 

So now do not try to make it appear 
that you feel badly about the little 
farmer; and I might say it brings tears 
to my eyes when I hear these pleas made 
for the little farmer. I want to help the 
little farmer and do everything I can 
for his welfare but let us not be misled. 
A great interest is always shown for the 
big commercial farmer who is the one 
responsible for these huge surpluses. 
Now to get back to this bill. I hold no 
brief for either side, but the facts are 
the Republicans have been just as much 
in favor, in years past, of rigid price 
supports as the Democrats; so do not 
take too many bows on the other side 
of the aisle because the Republicans 
have contributed just as much to the 
continuation of these programs as the 
Democrats. However, let me state I 
have always vigorously opposed them. 
But you have all had your nose in the 
trough for the past several years and 
you like it. Now let me recall to you 
that back in 1935 and 1936 we had the 
dust-bowl storms, the floods, and the 
droughts. It was not a depression that 
started the subsidy programs. Nature 
gave the farmer a hard time that neces- 
sitated help for the farmer and he de- 
served it so the Federal Government 
moved in to help and that in my opinion 
is where subsidy programs started. 
After that came the war and then the 
cry was to continue subsidy programs as 
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an incentive to the farmer to increase 
the food supply to meet the needs and 
demands to fight a war. That was all 
right and the farmers were entitled to 
it and they turned in a magnificent 
performance of which they can well be 
proud. That was all right and one 
could readily accept such a program. 
But after the war was over, you had a 
great liking for these subsidy programs 
and I address myself to both sides of the 
aisle. You liked them, it is a great vote 
getter and as a matter of political ex- 
pediency both sides were anxious that 
they be continued. But the only per- 
son who would possibly not agree and 
who has not been heard here today is 
the American consumer, the taxpayer 
who pays the bills. The day will come 
when Mr. Taxpayer will rebel and these 
programs will be out. Not many have 
heard from him but the day will come 
when you will hear from him in no un- 
certain terms. 

You develop subsidy programs to take 
foodstuffs off the market and put them 
in bins, warehouses, and storage places 
to deteriorate and rot, and later to turn 
rancid. Then an effort is made to give 
them away or get rid of the food in any 
possible manner. All these useless pro- 
grams cost billions of dollars which are 
added to your already overburdened na- 
tional debt, so you can hand down a 
legacy of a $300 billion debt to genera- 
tions that follow, a backbreaking bur- 
den of debt and taxation. Even if it 
was paid at the rate of $3 billion a year 
it would take 100 years to pay off the 
national debt and still every effort is 
made to continue these programs. 

So you are here today pressing this 
farm legislation, not from a common 
sense viewpoint, but from the stand- 
point of political expediency and how 
many votes does it mean back home. 
You have not the courage of your con- 
victions to stand up here and vote your 
convictions as you really think. You 
know this legislation for rigid price sup- 
ports is not sound, it is not practical. 
Does it make sense to convert, as we 
did several years ago, young hogs into 
fertilizer, to distribute the fertilizer to 
farmers, to yield a production to be 
plowed under? Those programs never 
made sense then and they do not make 
sense now. However, they are ap- 
proached a bit differently but the objec- 
tive is the same. 

So let us not talk too much about 
how you want to help the little farmer. 
What these programs have developed 
and who profits by them at the expense 
of the American taxpayers is the big 
commercial farmer, the big farmer, the 
fellow with 5,000, 10,000, or 15,000 acres. 
He is the man who is growing foodstuffs 
for the Government to pile in storage 
bins and warehouses to spoil. He is not 
growing foodstuffs for the consumer, the 
American people. You all recall the sit- 
uation when we had the potato program, 
buy them up, pile them up, pour kero- 
sene on them, burn them up, or feed 
them to the hogs. There were subsidies 
of $100,000, $200,000, $300,000 that some 
of the big potato growers were getting. 
But when you took off the support price, 
when you stopped the subsidies and cut 
out this program, what happened? You 
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went back to supply and demand that 
built America. The potato market be- 
came stabilized and we have not heard 
much about potatoes since and that 
could apply to all of these programs. 

My friend from Missouri asked, What 
have the Republicans done in the last 
64 years? I will tell you what we have 
done. We have increased the produc- 
tion in this country to such an extent 
that we have an approximate $400 bil- 
lion income today with over 60 million 
workers employed. The foundation for 
all of our real prosperity was developed 
under the American system. That is 
what the Republicans have done, and do 
not forget that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
tell us what the national income was in 
1932? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, why not 
approach this legislation as good, sound, 
clear-thinking, practical, realistic Amer- 
icans as we all know that this program 
does not make sense? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman takes 
credit for the $400 billion of national 
income. Will he tell us what it was in 
1931? 

Mr. GAVIN. Certainly the gentleman 
does not take credit, does he? 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course, we do. 

Mr. GAVIN. You cannot take credit 
for that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course, we take 
credit for it. 

Mr. GAVIN. Why does the gentle- 
man not tell us what the national debt 
was back in 1932? It was about $17 
billion. Today it is $280 billion and 
we have another $4 billion deficit com- 
ing up for fiscal year 1955. Now, I would 
agree with the gentleman if we had paid 
our bills as we went along the way; it 
would be a contribution, but we did not. 
We just added on to the national debt 
until it reached $280 thousand mil- 
lion; that is the legacy you are going 
to hand on to the boys and girls 
of tomorrow, one they will be paying 
for the next 100 years if it is ever paid. 
Why do you not think for a minute 
about the American consumer who pays 
the bill? He should be considered as 
well as anybody else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GAVIN. May I ask my colleague 
if he is going to talk about the national 
debt of $280 billion? 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes, that is what I am 
going to talk about. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. If the gentleman is go- 
ing to discuss the $280 billion debt, I will 
yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman would 
not answer the question asked by the 
gentleman from North Carolina. I 
would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GAVIN. Go ahead. 

Mr. BOGGS. How much has the na- 
tional debt been reduced in the last 3 
years? 

Mr. GAVIN. How much has it been 
reduced? With these kinds of programs, 
how do you think it ever will be reduced? 

Mr. BOGGS. How much? 

Mr. GAVIN. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The only time the na- 
tional debt has been reduced—and it was 
reduced $5 billion—was in the 80th Con- 
gress. 

Mr. GAVIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. You know my good friends 
from the farm States, and you are my 
good friends, you remind me of the fellow 
that is always crying the blues carrying a 
ham under each arm. 

So, therefore, I am appealing to you 
today to be thinking of your communi- 
ties, your counties that you come from, 
the States you represent, to use good 
judgment and not be influenced in your 
thinking today from the standpoint of 
political expediency, whether you are 
Republicans or Democrats, but what is 
good for America, what is good for all 
the people of America, and exercise good, 
sound common sense and vote your con- 
victions accordingly. 

In closing I want to pay tribute to a 
great American, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Benson. He is trying to do 
a good job to the best of his ability and 
to solve the complex and perplexing 
problems of agriculture. The vicious at- 
tacks that are made on him certainly 
are not warranted and are unjustified. 
He deserves our hearty commendations 
for his fine work. I think he is a great 
American trying to do a good job for 
the benefit of all the American people 
and for the future growth, progress and 
prosperity of our Nation. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Not at 
this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I thought it was 
customary to alternate from side to side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has en- 
deavored to recognize all gentlemen as 
rapidly as possible who desire to be 
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heard. The Chair did not realize that 
the gentleman from Ohio wished to be 
heard at this time. He has already rec- 
ognized the gentleman from Wyoming 
and trusts that the gentleman from Ohio 
will bear with the Chair. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to come back to 
the amendment before the House in re- 
gard to dairy products. The issue has 
been raised that the Republicans have 
not had a farm program, yet here is the 
place that we have had a farm program, 
In connection with that, I think we have 
a testimonial to that farm program by 
the gentleman from Texas, a member of 
the committee. When an attempt is 
made to put him under this price sup- 
port law, what does he tellus? “No. Do 
not do that tome. I am in the business. 
you are going to ruin me. The dairy 
farmer is better off under flexible price 
supports than he was before, under 90- 
percent rigid supports. It is better for 
the farmer. We have increased produc- 
tion, and our prices are about the same.” 
But then he says, “Wait a minute. You 
cannot apply that to the other basic 
commodities, because they have sur- 
pluses.” This is what I would like to 
point out to you should have been added 
to his argument. What has been good 
under flexible price supports for the 
dairy farmer has been good for the Gov- 
ernment. Unsold supplies of butter have 
been reduced from a peak of 467 million 
pounds last summer when we had high 
rigid price supports to the present figure 
of 262 million pounds under flexible price 
supports. What has been good for the 
dairy farmer has also been good for the 
Government. It has been good for the 
people. I submit that if the same pro- 
gram is applied and is permitted to oper- 
ate for the benefit of my wheat farmers 
and your wheat farmers and your corn 
farmers that program again will prove 
its effectiveness and will keep them from 
being forced off the farms. High rigid 
supports force the little farmer off the 
farms, as has been proved in connection 
with rice, cotton, and tobacco, where we 
have increased acreages even during this 
session of Congress; and I went along 
with that. Flexible price supports offer 
to remove the threat to my little wheat 
farmers of the same thing happening to 
them. 

This Republican program has proved 
itself in the dairy industry. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is the gentleman in 
favor of the pending amendment or is 
he opposed to it? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I am 
opposed to the pending amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is op- 
posed to the pending amendment? 
= ae THOMSON of Wyoming. That is 

ght. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to this 
debate on the floor of the House on fixed 
versus flexible price supports for basic 
farm commodities with attention and 
interest. The philosophies presented are 
diametrically opposed. 

The problem of the House is to act in 
the best interests of the country in gen- 
eral, and the farmer in particular. 
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We are concerned with the price sup- 
port on five basic crops, and since wheat 
is the only one of these crops that is 
raised in substantial quantities in Wyo- 
ming, I shall largely confine my remarks 
to that particular crop. It also happens 
that it is the crop that is probably of 
greatest concern to us today by reason 
of the greater accumulations of surplus. 
When we consider the production from 
the country as a whole, the amount of 
wheat raised in Wyoming is not of great 
significance. It is of great significance, 
however, to Wyoming, where it is one of 
our principal cash-farm crops. 

We have heard many persuasive argu- 
ments. In fact, some are so persuasive 
as to lead us us away from the funda- 
mental basic principles on which I am 
sure we all agree. The farmer, like any- 
one else, depends upon net income for a 
living for himself and his family. It is 
that net income which is of most im- 
portance to him, and neither he, nor we, 
should be misled by talk of such terms 
as parity, gross national income, and so 
forth. Price times production, less ex- 
penses, equals net income, and no action 
this body takes is going to change that, 
and let us not forget it. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, a member of the Agriculture 
Committee, in particular, spoke so per- 
suasively that I caught myself becoming 
so impressed with the oratory that I 
almost forgot to analyze what he said. 
He spoke of the comparative stability of 
the unit price of the basic commodities, 
and particularly wheat, over the past few 
years, as compared to the greater fiuc- 
tuation in the unit price of other 
non-supported commodities. What was 
omitted was the fact that our wheat 
farmers are experiencing a 40 percent 
cut in production, which is the equiva- 
lent of a 40 percent cut in price. Under 
our basic formula of net income equals 
price times production, less expenses, 
this is the equivalent of receiving $1.25 
for the wheat, with no cut in production. 

Wyoming wheat farmers, who cannot 
diversify to other crops, cannot live with 
this situation. We further cannot jus- 
tify it when the great majority of the 
wheat which they are producing is of 
premium quality milling wheat of which 
there is no surplus but a shortage, as 
proven by the premium prices that they 
received last year in excess of support 
price. Yet to produce this wheat for 
which there is a demand, our farmers 
must pay 45 percent of parity as a pen- 
alty on the excess over their allotment. 

I think the American farmer now sees 
the truth of the proposition, that we can- 
not have high price supports without 
having rigid Government controls. The 
law, by its provision for eventual con- 
trols, recognized this from its inception. 
Because of being bailed out by two wars, 
it took us over 15 years to work into this 
situation. It is true that we are not going 
to suddenly work ourselves out. Prob- 
ably, we will have some controls during 
the time that we are bringing the sur- 
pluses, created by the past, within rea- 
sonable bounds. During this time, it is 
my sincere hope that we will recognize 
differences in quality, so as not to im- 
pose controls on production indiscrimi- 
nately. If we must have controls, I hope 
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we will consider allotments based on 
bushels that can be sold, and elimina- 
tion of the Government storage program, 

High, rigid price supports have 
brought about this problem. I fail to 
see how we can logically say that by 
their continuance we expect to solve the 
problem. Ninety percent price support 
did not bring us a price for good milling 
wheat over the support price. That was 
brought about by the law of supply and 
demand. The abandonment of high 
price supports is, as far as I can deter- 
mine, the first necessary step toward 
doing away with acreage controls. 

I cannot justify a program which is 
foreign to our basic American philos- 
ophy; a program which causes the farm- 
er to produce for the Government, in- 
stead of for consumption; a program 
which has created surpluses, the storage 
on which runs over $800,000 a day, and 
threatens soon to be over $1 million a 
day, when that program, at the same 
time, is contrary to the best interests of 
the farmer because it brings about a 
drastic reduction in his net income. I 
urge the defeat of H. R. 12, which would 
restore the very condition under which 
our agricultural ills, as so ably presented 
by the proponents, have developed. 
Flexible price supports have been blamed 
for these ills before they really became 
effective. I urge that we give flexible 
price supports a fair trial. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to follow 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gavin] because it was a 
great revelation to me to hear him dis- 
play his wide range of knowledge on the 
agricultural question. I had not real- 
ized that he knew so much about it. 
The only agricultural product I ever 
heard him talk about before was on the 
2d of February when he usually talks on 
the care and raising of groundhogs. 

The gentleman finished his statement 
with praise for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I would like to point out to him 
that delivering the American farmer to 
the present Secretary of Agriculture is 
just. like delivering the gentleman’s 
Punxsutawney groundhog to the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic Ocean and dropping 
him in. 

Mr. GAVIN. Or into the gentleman’s 
own district. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That would be 
worse for him, because we would realize 
that he was a fake groundhog. The 
Republicans had gotten Mr. True D. 
Morse to come up to my district last 
year to do a little political campaign- 
ing. He spent the best part of 3 days out 
there defending this program and at- 
tacking me for not supporting it. Mr. 
Morse is the man who, according to the 
newspapers, says that the trouble with 
the American farmer is that there are 
too many of them, they are inefficient, 
that we ought to get rid of a good per- 
centage of them, and that we ought to 
have the efficient corporate type of farm. 
I followed Mr. Morse around my district 
and I pointed out to him and to the peo- 
ple that in the one country where they 
had attempted collectivized farming 
and had done away with the one-family 
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farm, as he seems to advocate, they were 
starving or nearly starving and were not 
producing agricultural products, and 
their people were semihungry. Of 
course, I realize that some people here 
are saying that there are no political 
implications in this, but there are politi- 
cal implications and I would like to point 
one out. After Mr. Morse got through 
campaigning, especially in this one 
county in my district, they had an elec- 
tion the next week. I had the pleasure 
of calling him up a couple of days after 
the election and telling him that I al- 
ways like to give credit where credit is 
due and since he had spent about 244 
days in this particular county, I thought 
it was only fair to let him know that for 
the first time since 1852 a Democrat had 
carried that county for Congress. That 
is how he succeeded in selling the pro- 
gram to the people upon whom it oper- 
ates. 

When a dairy farmer is getting 6 cents 
a quart for milk—and many of them 
were getting 6 cents a quart or less last 
year—they are not very enthusiastic 
about 75 percent of parity. I do not con- 
sider the Wall Street Journal to be an 
outstanding agricultural newspaper, but 
it gave about as good a definition of par- 
ity as I know. The Wall Street Journal 
said that 100 percent of parity is 100 
percent of a fair price. It would follow 
then, that 90 percent of parity is 90 per- 
cent of a fair price, and 75 percent of 
parity for a dairy farmer is three-fourths 
of a fair price. 

The only thing that I objected to about 
the political situation was 2 years ago or 
3 years ago when the Democrats seemed 
to be a little bit on the cheap side, be- 
cause with the Democrats promising 
about 90 percent of parity, some Repub- 
lican speech writer got the bright idea— 
apparently he had studied higher mathe- 
matics—that 100 percent was more than 
90 percent. He wrote a speech about 
100 percent of parity which was delivered 
out at Kasson, Minn. That was on the 
stump. But after the administration 
came into power Mr. Benson, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, said that while 100 
percent of parity might be good in the 
political campaign, 75 percent of parity 
would be sufficient when you come to put 
it into action. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I take it the gentleman 
is supporting my amendment? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I certainly am. 

Mr. LAIRD. Does not the gentleman 
agree that the Secretary of Agriculture 
had no other alternative in view of the 
Solicitor’s opinion last year, or does he 
think the Solicitor’s opinion was in error 
and it does require action by this Con- 
gress to set that minimum floor? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would answer 
that as I did the President at lunch one 
day. When I asked him how his cattle 
were getting along on his farm he said 
he had to sell them because the Attorney 
General said he should not be in the 
dairy business if he was making decisions 
that would affect the dairy industry. I 
said, “If I am elected President I’m not 
going to sell my cows.” He said, “What 
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would you do?” I said, In that case, I 
guess I'd have to get a new Attorney 
General.” 

So perhaps your solution is a new 
Solicitor. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, will it be something 
new if I admit in the beginning that 
I am not a farm expert, and I suspect 
there may be other Members of the 
House in the same category? I am 
perfectly aware of the fact that cer- 
tain other members of the body pol- 
itic and of the electorate are not farm 
experts. I represent approximately the 
same number of people interested in this 
bill as are represented by any other 
Member. Those people are the consum- 
ers of this country. 

In my city of Philadelphia, our share 
of the cost of the more than $7 billion 
already overhanging the market in farm 
surpluses is in excess of $75 million. 
That amount of money which we are 
on the hook for in Philadelphia, even 
with our present extravagant city ad- 
ministration, would run the city for a 
good part of the year. Therefore, we 
have an interest in the program. We 
have an interest in the fact that the 
Government now has enough wheat to 
give every man on earth 15 loaves of 
bread; enough cotton to clothe 40 mil- 
lion Americans for a year; enough dry 
milk to give every American 3 quarts of 
fresh milk; enough corn to supply every 
United States family for 5 months; 
enough butter to supply every United 
States family for over 2 months. 

More than that, my city and the peo- 
ple of my city do not like the fact that 
this program is for the benefit neither 
of themselves nor of the average small 
farmer, because they know that 91 per- 
cent of our farmers received less than 
half of those price-support payments. 
They know that 1.9 percent of our farm- 
ers got more than 25 percent of the 
total price-support benefits in this high- 
support, big-farmer bill. They know 
that 9 percent received in excess of 50 
percent of the benefits. 

The Governor of our great State is 
in town today. I have found it neces- 
sary to say that I am not able to go 
downtown to visit with him while he 
discusses the problems of Pennsylvania, 
because I think my job is to stay up on 
the Hill and discuss the problems of 
Pennsylvania where we have a chance 
to do something about them. All he is 
doing about the consumer is to propose 
the most discriminatory and outrageous 
and irresponsible wage-tax program in 
the history of our State. Gov. George 
Leader’s administration learns nothing 
from the ill-fated George Earle’s gov- 
ernorship. George II is giving us worse 
government than George I, with taxes 
more oppressive than George III. To 
call away from attendance on the floor 
of this House a great many Members 
who ought to be here right now fighting 
the fight of the consumer to reduce the 
cost of living in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and in the city of Philadelphia 
is another instance of irresponsibility 
in Government. So I do not have time 
for lunches downtown and for talks that 
take people away from legislative duties 
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at a time when we have problems like 
this to work out. 

I submit as a consumer it seems to me 
we cannot delay longer in attempting to 
build farm and food programs in line 
with the welfare and interests of the 
consumers and producers alike, because 
the 149 million nonfarm people in our 
land are certainly conscious of and con- 
cerned with what happens to agricul- 
ture. They will go along with a reason- 
able price-support program that serves 
all the people, but they are becoming 
more and more alert against anything 
that discriminates against them. They 
do not want to see food stored out of 
their reach or to see products that they 
might like to have such as butter, eggs, 
and potatoes stored to the point where 
they spoil and are wasted. And just 
as the farmers would probably say to us 
that he doesn’t want the laborer to have 
unemployment insurance so high that he 
will no longer have the incentive to work, 
neither does the housewife want the 
farmer’s price support or price protec- 
tion at a level where it is an incentive 
for him to produce far more than we can 
consume. There is an extremely deli- 
cate balance in our economy, and if that 
balance is not maintained, it is the tax- 
payer who pays for it, and he is entitled 
to get his money’s worth. The welfare 
of the consumers and the farmers is 
closely tied together. Neither one can 
long expect to profit at the expense of the 
other. Together we will move forward to 
higher standards of living by promoting 
their common interest and by working 
always for the best interest of the whole 
American Nation. Most consumers 
recognize, I believe, that the Nation needs 
a farm program to help keep agriculture 
sound, productive and prosperous. 
Housewives know that agricultural abun- 
dance is important to them because it 
provides the food and fiber for the health 
and happiness of their families. Many 
consumers also recognize the need for 
price supports to keep farm price and 
farm incomes from falling at times when 
supply and effective demand get out of 
balance. But what virtually all con- 
sumers do not understand are some of 
the obvious inconsistencies of the price- 
support program. They do not under- 
stand why some farmers, mostly big co- 
operative farmers should benefit for not 
producing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
in support of the Laird amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to impose my- 
self upon the good graces of the mem- 
bership, and I will try not to use the 
entire 5 minutes. 

I have always been a firm friend of 
the rigid-support program for agricul- 
tural products. I voted for the rigid- 
support program last year as against 
fiexible supports even in spite of certain 
deficiencies and shortcomings in the bill. 
It makes it rather difficult for me to sup- 
port a program of rigid supports coming 
from a district such as I represent where 
the winters are very long and the pas- 
ture season is very short. We have a 
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very long inside feeding period in north- 
ern Wisconsin. 

The inside feeding period for dairy 
cattle in the area from which I come 
extends to in excess of 7 months. The 
cost of wheat and corn is important in 
feeding costs. It is rather difficult for 
me, in spite of the fact that in the past 
I have always supported the rigid-price- 
support program, to do so because when 
we support corn and wheat at 90 percent 
of parity and let dairy products drop to 
from 75 percent to 80 percent of parity, 
it means that we are legislating here to 
keep the feeding costs of dairy farmers 
in my district high despite the fact that 
the price that they get for the products 
that they produce under a flexible pro- 
gram is very low. I think the addition 
of dairy products as a basic commodity 
would strengthen this bill. I think you 
will gain many friends for the final pas- 
sage of this bill, if dairy products are 
included as a basic commodity. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Along 
with the gentleman from the 10th Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, I also voted last year 
against flexible farm price supports and 
for rigid supports at 90 percent of parity. 

I might state to the gentleman from 
the 10th District that in the House Agri- 
culture Committee meeting of March 8 
we tried to get 90-percent supports for 
dairy products without quotas or con- 
trols. After this motion lost, I offered an 
amendment to support dairy products at 
85 percent of parity without quotas or 
controls. 

On the vote, which lost by 14 to 13, I 
had the support of 10 Democrats and 2 
Republicans in addition to my own vote. 
Eleven Republicans and three Demo- 
cratic members of the committee voted 
against my motion. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 4360, 
which provides for quotas and controls. 
I shall support the present amendment 
for 90 percent. I am in the same posi- 
tion as the gentleman from the 10th Dis- 
trict. If we are unsuccessful in passage 
of this amendment, I wonder if the 
gentleman will support me in my effort 
to make dairy products a basic commod- 
ity if the dairy farmers of the United 
States want such a program with the 
same procedure for controls and quotas 
that apply to other basic commodities. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I think so. I think 
one of the reasons for the illness in the 
dairy industry is the lack of marketing 
quotas. I think one of the basic reasons 
why the dairy industry is in the pinch 
and the mess it is in today is because we 
have not had these controls. 

For instance, whenever a farmer in 
Kansas was cut down on his wheat acre- 
age, he turned those acres into a dairy 
farm. As the acreage was cut for the 
wheat farmer and the corn farmer and 
the tobacco farmer, they turned those 
acres into dairy farms. If we had con- 
trols to prevent those people from going 
into the dairy business on the side, we 
would not have the difficulty we have to- 
day. I do not believe we should have 90 
percent of parity and pile up surplus 
upon surplus. I want to be reasonable 
about this. I think if we do have dairy 
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products included in this bill as a basic 
commodity, that we also ought to have 
the Department of Agriculture work out 
a system of quotas, because it is the only 
way in which we could operate within 
reason. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

My purpose in introducing that legis- 
lation was to find out what the farmers 
in the dairy area really wanted, so that 
we could have hearings and determine 
just what they wanted. If the dairy 
farmer does not want it, I would be the 
last one to urge it. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. In conclusion, I re- 
peat and emphasize that you would 
strengthen support behind this bill in its 
final passage if you would adopt the 
Laird amendment to include dairy prod- 
ucts as a basic commodity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O’Kon- 
SKI] has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
I am not a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, but I have been around here 
for the past 2 days hoping to say a few 
words on this particular bill. 

Before making the two points I wanted 
to make, I did want to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays], who I regret did 
not yield to me, to supply the statement 
that he quoted Mr. True D. Morse, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, as hav- 
ing made. I have heard Mr. Morse’s 
views on this subject, and they do not 
coincide with the views which the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] expressed. 
So if he would supply for the RECORD 
the speech of Mr. Morse to which he has 
referred, or state specifically where the 
quotation comes from, perhaps we could 
clear up that misunderstanding, because 
I am certain that Mr. Morse recognizes 
the position of the small farmer in this 
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country and is very much interested in 
his welfare. 

Secondly, I want to refer to some re- 
marks made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MuLTER] about the position 
of some of us on the left side of the 
aisle, and I include myself among them, 
with regard to the peanut amendment. 
I would be glad to express my viewpoint 
on it. I think many others share the 
same view. 

I am opposed to this rigid support bill 
and will vote against it. I am also in 
favor of eliminating peanuts as a basic 
crop. I do not believe it should ever 
have been there. I am therefore trying 
to correct a bill that is more to my liking. 
If we can eliminate peanuts, I think we 
can have the bill in much better shape. 
On the other hand, I think the more 
serious issue involves rigid supports, and 
therefore I would vote against the bill 
and hope that sometime later we could 
take care of the peanut situation, I 
think such a position is consistent. 

I want to call the committee’s atten- 
tion to one very important aspect of this 
farm question that has not been dis- 
cussed in the entire 2 days of debate on 
this mater, nor was it mentioned in the 
committee report. In order to do that 
I am going to refer to my supplemental 
views that appeared in the report of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report in regard to the agricultural 
situation. 

I said this: 

The committee report discusses a decline 
in farm income. The matter of immediate 
concern to our people is per capita farm 
income, not total farm income as long as 
farm production continues to rise and meet 
the demands of our population. Per capita 
farm income has increased in the past few 
months and seems to be rising. Farm popu- 
lation is continuing to decline which lies 
at the base of the foregoing economic fact. 
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Of course, in a proper appraisal of the eco- 
nomics of our society the ratio of farm in- 
come to national income is an important 
factor. However, the ratio has been declin- 
ing since pre- Revolutionary days as our so- 
ciety has continued to industrialize. I be- 
lieve we can expect the ratio to continue to 
decline. What is of immediate concern, 
however, is the fact that per capita farm 
income has not been rising to the same 
extent that per capita national income has, 


Actually per capita farm income is the 
real issue. Back in 1789 the percentage 
of farm income to our national income 
was around 90 percent; today it is 
around 5 percent. But the percentage 
is going to decline as we continue to 
industrialize. 

The second point I want to make con- 
cerns the small farmer. All this talk 
on the floor in behalf of the small farmer, 
of course, meets with my deepest inter- 
est and I am deeply concerned about it, 
but I want to point out something about 
these price supports. Last year 1.9 per- 
cent of the farmers of this country got 
25 percent of these supports. 

Nine percent of the farmers of the 
country got over half of the dollars that 
the Federal Government paid out. Those 
are not small farmers, Mr. Chairman. 
If you will refer to a table put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 100, part 
7, page 9557, by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brownson], when we were 
considering a bill to support agricultural 
prices you will get a picture of it. Sixty- 
four farmers received over $100,000 in 
support. Two of them received over a 
million dollars. 

That is what is happening under this 
rigid price farm program, the bulk is 
going to the larger farmers. I am in- 
serting into the Recor» the table show- 
ing the producers with the largest quan- 
tity of corn, wheat, and cotton under 
loan, 1953 crop: 


Producers with largest quantity of corn, wheat, and colton under loan, 1953 crop 


Name and address of producer 


Bogle Farms, Chandler. 


S. d. Boswell, Litehfild Pack .—.. 
ARKANSAS 
WHEAT 
Wesson Farms, Inc., Victoria.......-..-.-.----- 
COTTON 


B. C. Land Co., Leachville......-...--.-s00--<- 


ee Marked Tree. 1,067 bales... — 192, 072. 15 93 Yandell & 3 Vance. 
Les Wilson yay ss . 875 bales- 152, 402.98 || Circle X Plantation, Indianola.” .-....27-227272 
Roy Chaney, Coy 5 581 bales. 103, 409. 

L. LW. Rodgers, n Ai Memphis.. 577 bales. 102, 191. 0 MISSOURI 


ILuwoIs COTTON 
E. P. Coleman, Sikeston... 
CORN 
Lester Pfister, El Paso. 71,712 bushels. 
INDIANA 
CORN 


Quantity under Joan 


88,756 bushels. ....--) 


2,201 bales ein 


102,648 bushels. ..... 


Amount of 
loan 


166, 289. 76 


Name and address of producer 


Iowa 


CORN 
Adams Bros. & Co., Odebolt 
KANSAS 
WHEAT 


Garvey blenin, PE J eee 
LOUISIANA 


COTTON 
Ray P. Oden, Shreveport... 


MISSISSIPPI 


COTTON 


B. F. Harbert & Co., eee 


Amount of 
Quantity under loan loan 


——[——s.— 124,800 bushels......| $190, 944. 00 
139, 237. 00 

125, 198. 00 

43,182 bushels 104, 263. 00 

— — 876 bales non onnumm n 153, 339. 43 


—— —ü—ũ—P 643, 993. 37 
184,516 bushels. 348, 646. 20 
116,118 bushels..-—_-. 232, 527. 90 
50,875 bushels...-.-- 101, 982. 80 
48,639 bushels... 101, 675. 83 
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Name and address of producer Quantity under loan scans of Name and address of producer Bsa of 
New Mexico SOUTH CAROLINA 
COTTON corrox 
Hayner Ranch 12 00.8 McColl Realty Co., Bennettsville. . 1,203 bales. 00- $208, 475, 24 
J. P. White, Jr., Roswell. „704. 
Hal Bogle, Dexter f 131, 510. 28 SouTH DAKOTA 
Bowman & Son, Artesia..................--...-] 761 bales 126, 112. 63 WHEAT 
CALIFORNIA J. E. Cheek, Plerre. ... . . 46,150 bushels. 101, 530,00 
WHEAT ‘TENNESSEE 
Jackson & Reinert, Paso Robles =- 68,471 bushels 147, 007. 24 
COTTON 
COTTON 
0 O E S 7,314 bales. 516.46 || H. S. Mitchell, Millington...................---] 597 bales 109, 277. 77 
Charles Schwartz, Stratford 3,947 bales 604, 321. 89 
Wheller Farms, Bakersfield... -| 3,873 bales. 499, 008, 22 TEXAS 
Roberts Farms, McFarland............--..---- 2,910 bales_.......... 
A. Shrier and Sons, Delano 2,785 bales ......- WHEAT 
COLORADO W T. Waggoner Trust Estate, Box 2130, 175, 660. 71 
ernon. 
WHEAT COTTON 
J. H. and N. M. Monaghan Farms Co., Derby_| 157,443 bushels...... 535. F. 8 li i 
Box Elder Farms Oo., Denver. ——: 71,039 bushels—— C oe 5 
bs. 9.43 ei ai a 
Claude Collins, Jr., and 8. V. Wilson, 3135 162, 875. 03 
WHEAT Wheeling Street, El Paso. A 62, 
Merritt Meacham & Sons, Culdesac............] 85,842 bushels .nunn- 
A. E. Bott, Newdale . 66,294 bushels onua WASHINGTON 
Ira McIntosh and Sons, Lewiston.............-| 55,978 bushesl....... 
WHEAT 
Norra DAKOTA 
Horrigan Farms, Prosser. ........-------------- 152,840 bushels 354, 339. 00 
WHEAT Hongan Investment Co., 1411 4th Ave. Bldg., | 92,382 bushels 201, 832. 00 
Witteman Co., Mohan 58,850 bushels. ... 12, 281.48 || K. 8, Hay, Mes 0 bushels... — 3 
The Sbeffels Co., Govan . 86,294 bushels oan- 182, 756. 00 
OREGON Don Damon, Cunningham 8 ist 717.00 
WHEAT 
Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton 124,002 bushels. 
n 85,858 bushels.— 


Marion P. Weatherford, Arlington 
E. R. McCanse, La Grand 
H. A. Miller, Bond. 


84,304 bushels... 
57,184 bushels... 
-| 51,756 bushels.. 


Ninety-one percent of our farmers are 
getting less than 50 percent of the price- 
support benefits.. I think it is time that 
we begin thinking in terms of big farmer 
and little farmer just as we have for 
some time been thinking in terms of big 
business and little business. I mean 
thinking in fair terms—not to make 
a villain out of the big farmer as some 
try to do out of big business. There 
is a proper and good place for both big 
and small organizations in our economy 
but big and small have different prob- 
lems which need to be considered some- 
what separately. 

I suggest that the Agriculture Com- 
mittee make an analysis of this price- 
support program, whether flexible or 
rigid, and just see who is coming out 
on top, big or little farmer. After this 
study is made perhaps more light and 
less thunder will demonstrate just which 
program really is for the little farmer. 

In the meantime, I suggest the sta- 
tistics reveal that the present program 
essentially benefits the large operator. 
It is from him that the great surpluses 
are generated which hurt the little fel- 
low. Secretary Benson’s program should 
be given a chance to operate and this 
untimely bill defeated. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
pending amendment be limited to 7 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I think if we are all frank 
with ourselves we will acknowledge that 
this bill is here before us for only one 
purpose, that is to put the Members on 
record. I think we all recognize it has 
no chance of becoming law. We know 
it is certainly in opposition to any pro- 
gram of the President, that certainly the 
President is going to veto it. There will 
be a close vote here in the House on pas- 
sage. There is a serious question as to 
whether it will pass the House. These 
facts have been known all along by the 
chairman of the committee and the sup- 
porters of the bill. It has been an- 
nounced that the other body either will 
not consider it or it will be defeated 
there. So what we are doing here is just 
to put the Members on record for po- 
litical purposes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Would the 
gentleman suggest that the President 
would veto a measure that he endorsed 
during his campaign for the Presidency? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. He cer- 
tainly did not endorse it. We went all 
through that last year. The gentleman 
was not a Member of the House last ses- 
sion but if he will read the Recorp of 
last session the answer to his question 


will be very clear. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not yield further. The President's posi- 
tion is very clear. 

Now, as long as we are going to go on 
record let me make my position very 
clear. I believe it is essential to the 
success of any farm price-support pro- 
gram, if it is to function in peacetime, 
that it be on a flexible basis. I also be- 
lieve, however, that this is an appropri- 
ate time, since we are going on record as 
far as price levels on the so-called basic 
commodities are concerned, to have the 
record clear with respect to the support 
level for milk. We in Wisconsin only 
last fall, very few months ago, heard 
speech after speech by representatives 
of the Democrat Party and Democrat 
candidates for office insisting that the 
support price for milk should be 90 per- 
cent and even going to the extent of 
saying that it should be 100 percent. 
Some of these speakers were Democrat 
Members of Congress imported from 
other States. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LarrD], in his amendment simply says 
that dairy products should be supported 
at the same level as basic commodities. 
The issue now is crystal clear. 

The question is, What is the present 
position of these men who were making 
those speeches a few months ago? I 
think the Laird amendment and the op- 
position to it by the Democrat spokesmen 
certainly dramatizes the inconsistency 
and the insincerity which characterized 
the various speeches they made during 
last year's political campaign. When 
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they were making political speeches they 
were for 90 percent, and even 100 per- 
cent, for the dairy farmers. Let me 
mention to some of my friends on the 
other side of the aisle that then there 
was no reference to controls, there was 
no reference to regimentation in connec- 
tion with this right of the dairy farmer 
to have 90 percent or 100 percent. That 
is a new gimmick that they now rely on 
to defeat the Laird amendment. They 
have a chance right now to make good 
on their promises and their word. Let 
it be known to the dairy farmers that 
these men who posed as their great 
friends last year, are today running out 
on them. Today they are singing a 
different tune. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is unquestionably a very great dilemma 
concerning this legislation. I can well 
understand and deeply sympathize with 
the problems of those who represent 
farming areas in the Middle West, the 
West, and the South. They have reason 
to be concerned with the declining farm 
income even though the reduction has 
not reached very significant proportions. 

With due respect for their views, I do 
not believe that the measures they now 
propose to be a panacea for their own 
economic problems are at all helpful; 
indeed, they would be undoubtedly 
harmful to the interests of the consum- 
ers, the taxpayers, and the Nation as 
a whole. 

The process of providing huge Gov- 
ernment funds to support certain com- 
modity prices at artificial levels, stimu- 
lating production beyond normal needs 
and piling up gigantic surpluses in our 
warehouses to deteriorate and rot—as 
they often do—strikes me as being gross- 
ly violative of both economic and moral 
law. I read a report the other day that 
the daily cost to the Government of 
storing these great surpluses in ware- 
houses would soon reach the staggering 
figure of $1 million per day, or in the 
neighborhood of $365 million per year. 
This, I submit, is a truly fantastic situa- 
tion, and frankly it must give us all cause 
to pause and ponder on the remedies and 
the solutions for such deplorable waste 
of precious foodstuffs and such paradoxi- 
cal storage expense. 

How much farther can we go along the 
road of rolling up these enormous sur- 
pluses? If we continue commodity price 
supports, how soon will our warehouse 
space be exhausted? Are we to take 
action here to store as yet unmeasured 
and unascertained quantities of food- 
stuffs to waste, to degrade, and to rot? 
Of course, such a result in an intelligent, 
civilized society is shockingly pre- 
posterous. 

Now what is the next alternative? 
The first is to give these commodities 
away to needy foreign peoples. There is 
considerable humanitarian validity to 
this proposal. It would be far better to 
give them away than to let them spoil 
and rot. But we have to consider the 
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impact of such programs on other econ- 
omies and the world market and the very 
heavy transportation costs that would 
have to be borne by this Government in 
carrying out such a program. It is a 
matter requiring very careful con- 
sideration. 

While the disposal of the surpluses is 
a matter of very considerable urgency 
which should be consummated as soon 
as practicable, in the long run it will be 
of no appreciable advantage to eliminate 
existing surpluses if we, on the other 
hand, as proposed by this bill, by Gov- 
ernment fiat and at Government ex- 
pense, continue to accumulate steadily 
new and growing surpluses. 

The advocates of the bill complain that 
there is a farm recession so-called, that 
farm prices and farm income have gone 
down substantially since 1951. During 
practically this entire period a high par- 
ity bill has been in effect; hence, it is 
hard to understand how and why a re- 
turn to the high-parity principle would 
be beneficial in correcting these alleged 
undesirable conditions. 

I would remind the House that farm 
areas are not the only areas in the Na- 
tion that have been beset by some degree 
of recession. Although we have more 
people gainfully employed than ever 
before in peacetime—for which fact we 
can be most grateful—that is indeed a 
most inadequate answer to give to the 
very many unemployed who have lost 
their jobs and are currently without 
means of support for themselves and 
their families except what they receive 
in the form of social-security benefits 
or direct relief. 

To make the status of workers and 
businesses in industrial areas worse, the 
reciprocal trade treaties are pouring 
cheaply produced foreign goods into the 
competitive markets of America to dis- 
rupt business further and create addi- 
tional unemployment, 

The plain evidence reaching me indi- 
cates that present price supports on pea- 
nuts are working great damage and hard- 
ship upon certain segments and a con- 
siderable number of industrious workers 
in the New England and general candy 
business. 

The able distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, my friend and esteemed 
colleague [Mr. O'NEILL], has pointed out 
with consideration, elaboration, and un- 
answerable arguments the harmful ef- 
fects of the high priority support of pea- 
nuts upon prosperity and employment 
in the candy business in his district. I 
am therefore, in eager support of the 
Green amendment to remove supports 
from prices on peanuts. 

Not for one moment would I minimize 
the seriousness or the difficulty of these 
problems. I am not completely con- 
vinced that the flexible program is a 
complete answer. My attitude is in a dis- 
tinct measure that of a realist who, 
recognizing that past policies have not 
succeeded in solving these great eco- 
nomic questions is now willing to try 
another plan, which on its face appears 
to be sound and practicable, in the hope 
that upon trial and test it may prove 
to be in the direction of a tolerable and 
substantial solution. 
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Any plan to peg prices of food and 
fibers artificially is bound to produce 
serious effects upon consumers and small 
farmers as well as upon the functioning 
of our entire distributive system. It 
throws out of joint and out of gear the 
regular machinery of the free-enterprise 
system by interfering with fundamental 
economic law. Let me assert that I am 
not contending that there are no condi- 
tions under which the Government 
should so interfere when the general 
and national interest requires, but that 
such action should not be taken in peace- 
time and in normal circumstances as a 
substitute for the natural forces and 
factors which lie at the base of our great 
competitive system. In a word, I do not 
argue against proper, well-considered 
regulation of the abuses and excesses 
that may develop in our capitalistic 
society. But I am, in general, opposed 
to governmental tampering and med- 
dling with basic economic laws and with 
affairs and activities which under our 
traditional American system are pecu- 
liarly the province of the individual cit- 
izen and individual businessman. Co- 
operation may be a benefit, but regi- 
mentation of the economy may well 
prove to be a hazard and a detriment. 

It is my view that the flexible plan 
may, by fair administration, by eliminat- 
ing extremes, by coping more realisti- 
cally with current farm problems, by 
tackling disposal of surpluses, perhaps 
extend more adequate protection to con- 
sumers, taxpayers, and small farmers, 
reduce costs, keep prices stabilized in re- 
lation to wages and income and also 
perhaps—and I must qualify my opin- 
ion—in time satisfactorily work out the 
problems of overproduction and sur- 
pluses which cause us such concern and 
occasion us such great expense in the 
present hour. 

At least the Congress should try an 
alternative to a program that has gen- 
erated so many expensive and intoler- 
able consequences. We want our farm- 
ers and all other classes in our great Na- 
tion to be prosperous. Above all we 
should be resolved never again in this 
Nation to permit recessionary forces to 
gain mastery over our economy and 
cause dislocation, unemployment, and 
hardship among our fellow citizens. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Laird amendment which 
will bring some relief to that segment of 
the agriculture industry, the dairy indus- 
try, which to me is the most depressed 
industry in the entire agricultural field. 

H. R. 12 as recommended by the com- 
mittee, in my opinion, is highly discrim- 
inatory. The Laird amendment which 
we now have before us under debate 
would take a great deal of the discrimi- 
nation out of the bill. If there is justifi- 
cation for the five basics; corn, wheat, 
rice, cotton, and peanuts, to have a 90 
percent of rigid parity, then the same 
consideration should be given to dairy 
products. "i 

Mr. Chairman, I believe you are cog- 
nizant of the fact that the basic ingre- 
dients used in the manufacture of dairy 
feeds for the production of milk are ba- 
sically wheat, corn, and cottonseed meal. 
If we are going to adopt 90 percent of 
parity on the five basics, then there is 
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every reason in this world, and it is 
highly justifiable, to adopt the Laird 
amendment so dairy products will re- 
ceive the same parity rating as the afore- 
said basic commodities. I cannot believe 
that this Congress is going to pass legis- 
lation which would require the dairy 
farmer to pay the high basic price for 
dairy feeds to be manufactured through 
the cow into dairy products, and expect 
the dairy farmer to market his dairy 
products at 80 percent of parity. 

Iam supporting the Laird amendment 
and should it be adopted, I would then 
vote for the bill. If the Laird amend- 
ment is defeated, I shall oppose the pas- 
sage of the bill because of its rank dis- 
crimination against the dairy farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CooLey]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, as has 
been indicated, the substance of this 
amendment was carefully considered by 
the House Committee on Agriculture and 
was rejected by a very substantial vote, 
according to my recollection. I know of 
the great interest of the gentlemen from 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other States 
in the problems of the dairy farmer. I 
have never heretofore favored and never 
shall hereafter favor high supports on 
the unlimited production of any com- 
modity. Whenever the dairy farmers 
are willing to accept some sort of control 
of production, I certainly will be very 
much interested in trying to work out a 
program or in assisting in working out a 
program in their behalf. It seems to me 
that we must realize we are in a bad 
situation now so far as the dairy indus- 
try is concerned because of the fact that 
for 14 long months Mr. Benson held the 
price at 90 percent of parity when he 
could have lowered it at any time from 
the very moment he took over office. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

THE DEFEAT OF LAIRD AMENDMENT 


Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. In my remarks earlier 
today there was no inference that the 
gentleman was the one who had come in 
and advocated that type of support for 
dairy products in Wisconsin. But it did 
become quite a political issue in our 
State and I think we should bring it out 
on the floor today so that all the facts 
can be presented and be made a part of 
the record. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, perhaps it did become a politi- 
cal issue, but we should not deal with it 
as such here. Some of the best friends 
of the dairy farmer are members of our 
committee. At all times I have had an 
open mind and have tried to be helpful. 
We did report out this year an 80-per- 
cent-price-support program for dairy 
products. We have that in the bill now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
not the gentleman think that possibly if 
he would accept this amendment he 
might pick up a few votes? 
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Mr. COOLEY. It has been suggested 
that might happen, but I am not willing 
to surrender my own views on this mat- 
ter to gain a few votes over there. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the pend- 
ing amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Larrp) there 
were—ayes 39, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PoLx to the 
committee amendment: Page 13, line 1, strike 
out “two” and after the word “ending”, 
insert on or before June 30,” and on line 2, 
strike out “in 1957 and” so that the amended 
phrase reads “not to exceed $15 million for 
each of the fiscal years ending on or before 
June 30, 1958.” 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
endeavor to avoid using all of the time. 
This amendment which refers to the 
brucellosis section of the bill has one 
purpose, and that is to make sure that 
the brucellosis program will be contin- 
ued for the years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 
I have discussed this amendment with 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee; I have also discussed it with 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
purpose of the amendment, which I am 
supporting, is to do exactly what the 
Committee on Agriculture intended to be 
done, to continue this brucellosis eradi- 
cation program for the years 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. 

Mr. POLK. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
amendment should be agreed to, because 
it was unanimously approved in our 
committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POLK. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to agree 
with the observation just made and say 
I am in favor of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio and hope 
it will be adopted. 

Mr. POLK. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Pox]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. My innate modesty prevents a re- 
quest to speak for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 12, which is under 
consideration, calls for the continuation 
of a policy which experience shows has 
failed to remedy the situation it was de- 
signed to correct, and the enactment 
of which inevitably will intensify the ills 
we seek to avoid. Too much efficiency 
has resulted in a surplus of farm com- 
modities. 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Inasmuch as the gen- 
tleman just made a statement that he 
would like 5 additional minutes, I ask 
unanimous consent that he be permitted 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I did 
not request the additional time, but am 
grateful, and if it is given, will not only 
accept but attempt to use it to some 
advantage. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. 
Chairman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Permit 
me to advise the Chair that upon the 
conclusion of my 5 minutes, a preferen- 
tial motion now at the desk will be 
offered. ‘That, may I say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER], 
will give me the 5 minutes to the grant- 
ing of which he objected. 

Because, too effiiciently during the 
war and since, the farmers answered 
their country’s call for production, they 
are now taking an unmerciful beating. 

Wages, salaries of Government offi- 
cials and employees, of industrial em- 
ployees and farm labor, are ever in- 
creasing. Farmers are receiving less and 
less for what they produce, paying more 
and more for what they must buy. 

Farmers of the Midwest—I personally 
know no others—are honest, hardwork- 
ing, loyal, patriotic citizens, willing to 
make sacrifices. They are law-respect- 
ing, law-abiding, independent citizens. 
They ask nothing except fair treatment, 
opportunity to exercise their independ- 
ence as well as their ability. They want 
only “equal justice under law,” a return 
to sound policies which will make secure 
for coming generations the rights which 
they have enjoyed. 

Being informed individuals, farmers 
know that, as of April 20, 1955, the value 
of the surplus commodities which they 
have produced and which today are 
held by the Government—paid for by 
the taxpayers—was more than $4,406,- 
$28,000. 

They know that the monthly storage 
charge is upwards of $23,600,000. They 
know that the daily storage charge in 
1954 was $718,000 plus—today, reported 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] and others, and apparently on 
reliable authority, as being upwards of 
$1 million per day. 

Thinking farmers, who have the wel- 
fare of our people as a whole at heart; 
who give some consideration to the fu- 
ture value of our currency—their sav- 
ings, their investments—know that the 
present program cannot be successfully 
indefinitely continued. They know that 
every day it adds a million dollars to the 
national debt. 

So it is that, being patriotic—and let 
me repeat, willing to make personal sac- 
rifices—they are willing to forego subsi- 
dies for farm products. 

They expect others to make like sac- 
rifices in the national interest. 


I object, Mr. 
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Since Tuesday noon I have been wait- 
ing an opportunity to speak. Right well 
did members of the committee use the 
4 hours allotted for general debate. 

Nothing that will be said is said by 
way of complaint or criticism. I was 
on the floor during the general debate, 
I was here until we adjourned yesterday 
afternoon. I have been here since 10 
o’clock this morning. 

Some have complained, apparently 
with bitterness, that they were not rec- 
ognized under the 5-minute rule. In my 
judgment, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Srxes] has been not only extremely fair 
in his performance of a most difficult 
task, but he has been very considerate 
and courteous. 

Every minute of the time that I have 
been on the floor listening to debate or 
seeking recognition has not only been 
instructive, but has been thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

As the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Byrnes] just said: “It is obvious 
why we are here.” This might be 
termed a “political bill.“ We all try 
to make political hay. I cannot recall 
any time when I cast a vote while 
thinking that the measure for which I 
was voting, or which I was opposing, 
would be helpful or harmful to the 
people of my district, that I was not 
incidentally hoping all the time for 
favorable political repercussions when 
election day rolled around. So why shy 
away from the fact? 

Ours is a political Government, not a 
tyranny, under a dictatorship. Without 
a political opinion, no member would be 
justified in coming here, in remaining 
here to debate or cast a vote. 

The debate has disclosed a political al- 
liance in connection with the passage of 
H. R. 12 between, may I say, the chair- 
man of the committee and Walter Reu- 
ther and four other labor leaders. No 
one criticizes that; at least, I do not. 
Why should I? If they all think it is 
good—fine. They should support it. 

But who is Brother Reuther? The 
gentleman from North Carolina sug- 
gested yesterday, by inference at least, 
that I was sneering at Walter Reuther. 
No greater mistake was ever made so far 
as I am concerned. 

Walter Reuther is an able man. 
Walter Reuther is an eloquent man. He 
is a persuasive orator. He is an effi- 
cient organizer. Walter Reuther is an 
ambitious man. 

If you think that unjustified, read of 
his activities in connection with the sit- 
down strikes which began on the Ist day 
of January 1937. 

Heisaruthlessman. Walter Reuther 
is, in my judgment, if we have in mind 
a free, independent economy, a consti- 
tutional form of government, one of 
the most dangerous individuals in this 
country. 

If I read the signs aright, he intends 
to give this country a labor government. 
And our Democratic friends had better 
profit by what happened in Michigan. 

Walter Reuther and Gus Scholle, pres- 
ident of the State CIO, aided by the 
money which they collected from em- 
ployees—sometimes against their will— 
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with the aid of ambitious Democrats 
tolerant of methods and procedures, po- 
litically took over the State of Michigan. 

They not only four times defeated a 
Republican candidate for governor, but 
in the last two elections, have filled every 
previously Republican-held State office 
with a Democratic candidate wherever 
opportunity has offered. 

The leadership of the Democratic 
Party should take cognizance and be 
yea by what has happened in Mich- 
gan. 

Industrial plants are moving south be- 
cause of the demands which have been 
fastened upon industrial enterprises in 
the North by the CIO and other labor 
organizations. But southerners should 
not forget that the industrial plants 
which have moved south have been fol- 
lowed by union organizers. 

They should not forget that, if Reu- 
ther and certain other union officials 
have their way, soon southern employ- 
ees, including those who work on the 
farms, will be paying tribute to tyran- 
nical union bosses. 

Nor should southern Members of this 
body forget that soon Reuther will take 
over some of their States politically and 
they will not come here as Democrats, if 
they come at all. They will come, if 
they come, as representatives of the 
union, with the union as boss of their 
thinking and voting. 

And, when the two great labor or- 
ganizations have completed their efforts 
and act as one, no longer will we have 
in the South a Democratic Party—a 
party which believes and fights for the 
constitutional rights of the States—a 
party which is willing to exert itself in 
favor of the individual or the organiza- 
tion which creates, maintains jobs, pays 
taxes. 

That domination of the Government 
by the labor organizations is the purpose 
of Reuther and of others is evident 
from many a news dispatch which comes 
to us day after day.* 


1 LABOR HISTORY IN THE MAKING—UNIONS GO- 


ING POLITICAL, BUT PLAN No New PARTY 
(By Don Whitehead) 


Organized labor—15 million strong—is go- 
ing deeper into United States politics, but 
the high command is strongly opposed to a 
political labor party such as that in Great 
Britain. 

Labor’s top chiefs say the coming merger 
of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations will not 
mean a third party movement by labor. 

Unions, they say, will remain an independ- 
ent political force, giving allegience neither 
to the Democrats nor Republicans as a party. 
But they concede that Democratic candi- 
dates are far more likely to benefit from la- 
bor's political action than Republican candi- 
dates. 

However, there is an implied warning by 
some labor leaders that is unions cannot 
achieve their goals through the two-party 
system—then they may head in another 
direction. 

MEANY STATES VIEWS 

AFL President George Meany, who will 
head the merged AFL-CIO organization, gave 
these views in an interview: 

“As long as I have anything to say about 
it, the AFL will not tie itself to any political 
party. I don’t believe in a labor class or a 
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And when that day rolls around, as 
apparently it will, we shall have a gov- 
ernment—not only in the States but in 
the Nation—not of, by, and for the peo- 
ple, but a government to not only pro- 
tect the rights of employees, but a gov- 
ernment vhich will give employees be- 
longing to certain organizations special 
privileges, special benefits, special op- 
portunities, the granting and exercising 


labor party along class lines such as the Brit- 
ish Labor Party. I don't believe in it just as 
I don't think there should be a political party 
in this country along denominational lines. 

“There will be increased political action by 
labor in 1956. But political action by or- 
ganized labor doesn’t mean we will tie our- 
selves to any party. There is talk that labor 
is going to join forces with the Democratic 
Party. Well, I'm not going to tie the AFL 
to any party, any time, anywhere. 

“This doesn't mean, of course, that we 
won't support more Democrats than Repub- 
licans because that probably will be just 
the way it works out. The facts are that 
more Democrats have favorable records from 
our point of view than Republicans. We 
aren’t damn fools. We know there will have 
to be cooperation with political parties on 
the local level—but that doesn't mean we're 
going to tie ourselves to any one party in 
any shape or form.” 


ONE POLITICAL GROUP 


The merged unions will make their polit- 
ical drive through a single organization 
which will be formed with the merger of 
the A. F. of L.’s Labor League for Political 
Education and the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee. 

The A. F. of L. and CIO set up these polit- 
ical action groups after passage of the Taft- 
Hartley laws in 1947, which forbid unions 
from taking dues money out of union treas- 
uries and spending it in support of any 
candidate running for Federal office. 

These groups accept voluntary contribu- 
tions from workers and since it is not dues 
money—there are no strings on spending it 
in direct support of any candidate. 

But won't the effect of such political ac- 
tion actually mean drawing labor into closer 
working arrangements with the Democratic 
Party which now gets most of labor’s sup- 
port? 

Mr. Meany: “I will say this: If the time 
should ever come when we are forced to 
do such a thing—tie ourselves to any party— 
then it will be our own party. 

“We are going to try to achieve our aims 
on a nonpartisan basis. But if the non- 
partisan effort fails, then we'll go somewhere 
else. We'll go where we must go. And we'll 
go as far down that road as it is necessary 
to go.” 

It is known that Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the CIO, and John L. Lewis, chief 
of the United Mine Workers, both share 
Mr. Meany’s misgivings toward a national 
labor party in the United States. 


NO LABOR PARTY NEED 


Thomas Kennedy, vice president of the 
UMW, whose views often refiect the thinking 
of Mr. Lewis, had this to say: 

“There is no need for a labor party in the 
United States. The American labor move- 
ment is essentially an economic movement 
and if it fails to realize this and to continue 
to act in behalf of its own membership to 
win better wages and working conditions 
through economic action, the UMW feels 
that it will suffer the fate of much of the 
European labor movement.” 

Generally, the feeling of union leaders is 
that labor best can achieve its aims through 
existing political parties rather than by set- 
ting up a third force in politics aimed at 
complete control of Government. 
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of which will be injurious to the rest of 
the people who do not pay tribute to the 
union bosses—a dictatorship for the ben- 
efit of a comparatively few. 

Do not forget that Walter Reuther 
and his brother Victor got a part of their 
education in Russia. Do you remember 
that letter which was attributed to Vic- 
tor Reuther written in behalf of himself 


Mr. Meany, Mr. Reuther, Mr. Lewis and 
other labor leaders have studied the Euro- 
pean labor movement closely and most of 
them have come to the same conclusion: A 
European-type labor movement in the United 
States would be bad for labor because it is 
too political. 

And it is understood that Mr. Lewis be- 
lieves Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther are going 
too far into politics even with their present 
plans for more vigorous political action. 


QUILL DISAGREES 


But there are some who believe labor 
should have its own State labor parties if 
not a national party. The viewpoint of this 
group was voiced last December in the CIO 
convention by Mike Quill, president of the 
Transport Workers of America. Mr. Quill 
said in part: 

“I am afraid as we roll along year after 
year that we are tying ourselves tighter 
and tighter to the Democratic Party. As a 
mater of fact, if we keep going this way, 
we will find ourselves in a very few years 
as the most live and active wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party and I think it is a danger. 

“I believe * * * serious consideration 
should be given to building in America a 
really and truly independent political party 
of CIO, so that the workers will have the 
choice to stand up separately and apart from 
any of the existing parties. 

“I am not talking about a third party like 
the Progressive Party of Henry Wallace. That 
Was created solely to split the liberal and 
progressive vote in this country. I am talk- 
ing about a true party of labor that would 
give aid and comfort and rally a progressive 
vote for good candidates. * If we are 
not ready for national party in this country, 
then we should at least give serious consid- 
eration to forming labor parties in the States 
throughout the country where it is impos- 
sible for us to walk with the existing Demo- 
cratic Party.” 

REUTHER REPLIES 

To Mr. Quill’s argument, Mr. Reuther re- 
plied: 

“Building third parties will get no one any- 
where. Every try has failed miserably, not 
because the motives or the reasons or the 
morality behind it was wrong, but because 
we are dealing with a structure in America 
that does not lend itself to the creation of 
third-party movements. * * * 

“A labor party would commit the American 
political system to the same narrow class 
structure upon which the political parties 
are built * * * 

“Basically what we are trying to do is work 
within the two-party system of America and 
bring about within the two-party system a 
fundamental realinement of basic political 
forces so that political parties can become re- 
sponsible.” 

Mr. Meany himself believes the coming 
AFL-CIO merger, with the creation of a single 
political-action department, will take labor 
farther away from the idea of a national labor 
party. 


He said: “Under unified leadership, I'm 
convinced we will be more successful in the 
course which we have followed. This course 
is in choosing the candidates we can support 
without becoming a part of the political 
party. I think we'll be more successful in 
electing people who are friendly to us—and 
there will be even less possibility of moving 
in the direction of a labor party.” 
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and Walter when they were in Russia, 
which carried the advice—and you will 
find it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
days gone by Vote for a Soviet Amer- 
ica?” No, I made a mistake—“Fight 
for a Soviet America.” 

And how long has it been since, be- 
cause of adverse public sentiment, the 
CIO itself was forced to expel six of its 
unions because they were dominated by 
Communists? 

And what has been the purpose of the 
Communists in connection with labor 
organizations? 

John L. Lewis never was a fearful man. 
He is considered a realist. Even though 
the sit-down strikes in Michigan in 1937 
were carried on under Lewis’ direction, 
as the then president of the CIO, Lewis 
apparently was fully aware of what the 
Communists were seeking to do. 

Read Lewis’ 1924 denunciation of the 
policies and methods of the Communists. 
In Senate Document No. 14 of the 68th 
Congress, Ist session, a document com- 
piled under the direction of John L. 
Lewis, the then president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, we find on 
page 1, these statements: 

Imported revolution is knocking at the 
door of the United Mine Workers of America 
and of the American people. The seizure of 
this union is being attempted as the first 
step in the realization of a thoroughly or- 
ganized program of the agencies and forces 
behind the Communist International at Mos- 
cow for the conquest of the American Con- 
tinent. 

The overthrow and destruction of this 
Government, with the establishment of an 
absolute and arbitrary dictatorship, and the 
elimination of all forms of popular voice in 
governmental affairs, is being attempted on 
a more gigantic scale, with more resolute 
purpose, and with more crafty design than 
at any time in the history of this Nation. 

The movement is aimed not only at the 
labor unions, but at the entire industrial, 
social, and political structure of the country, 
and with the single aim of eventually estab- 


lishing a Soviet dictatorship in the United 
States. 


Nor were the Communists alone in 
their determination to take over indus- 
try. In Guy Rexford Tugwell’s Indus- 
trial Discipline we find this statement: 

Planning will necessarily become a func- 
tion of this Federal Government; either that 
or the planning agency will supersede the 
Government. * * * Business will logically 
be required to disappear. 

This is not an overstatement for the sake 
of emphasis—it is literally meant. 
The future is becoming visible in Russia. 


see 

Perhaps our statesmen will give way or 
be more or less gently removed from duty. 
Perhaps our Constitution and statutes will 
be revised. Perhaps our vested interests will 
submit to control without violent resistance. 


Why, Members ask, these apparently 
extraneous quotations? 

Because in this proposed legislation 
will be found the beginnings of Govern- 
ment control of farms through the use 
of subsidies. Because, as will be later 
shown, some of the more powerful sup- 
porters of this bill are today—by force 
and violence, by rioting and by bombing, 
attempting to take over industry in the 
Southern States as they dominate some 
plants in the North. 

My assertion is that today Reuther and 
some of those who are working with him 
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are attempting to take over industry, 
—— employees to their dictatorial de- 
ma 


As early as November in 1937, at De- 
troit, Homer Martin, then powerful in 
the CIO, said that labor's entrance in the 
political scene was just the beginning.“ 

We expect to build our political forces in 
every eity ot this State, and we expect the 
farmer to reach out his hand to help us. 


Frankensteen, another early associate 
of Walter Reuther, on April 8, 1937, when 
he was the CIO’s chief organizer, speak- 
ing of the first Ford said: 


Henry will either recognize the union or 
he won't build automobiles. 


John L. Lewis said on the same day: 


Henry Ford will change his mind, or he 
won't build cars. 


Listen, Representatives from the 
South, get a picture of what is coming 
to you. 

How accurate the prophecy was has 
been shown by subsequent happenings. 
Martin, powerful in the CIO at that 
time, and apparently because Reuther 
was still further to the left, announced 
that it was his purpose to transfer 
Reuther, Mortimer, and Kraus to ter- 
ritory outside of the Detroit area. At 
that time, both Reuther and Kraus were 
charged with the destruction of property 
in a strike demonstration at Flint, Mich, 

Now let me summarize my statement. 

My charge is that the Reuther who 
appeared before the Agriculture Com- 
mittee is today the same Reuther whose 
union in the sit-down strikes and since 
has defied and disregarded the law, the 
orders of the courts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. AssIrr) Mr. Horrman of Mich- 
igan was given permission to proceed for 
5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman. 

Let me repeat, I am not critical of 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. CooLey]; not at all. But I do de- 
sire, from the bottom of my heart, in 
an effort to be helpful, to call his atten- 
tion to his political bedfellows, to their 
methods, their acts, their purpose. 

What happened yesterday that justi- 
fied the charge of political alliance made 
by the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
ARENDS] and of which the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY] was 
critical? 

In my hand I hold a 10-page publi- 
cation printed by the Government, the 
first page of which is as follows: 

[84th Cong., Ist sess., committee print] 
PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM ON BASIC 
COMMODITIES 
K. R. 12, A BILL TO AMEND THE AGRICULTURAL 

ACT OF 1949, AS AMENDED, WITH RESPECT TO 

PRICE SUPPORTS FOR BASIC COMMODITIES 

(March 15, 1955) 

Printed for the use of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

(U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton: 1955) 

The first inside page carries the names 
of the members of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, together with the names of the 
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committee's clerk, assistant clerk, coun- 
sel, and consultant. 

Among other things in the foreword 
written and signed by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cootry], I 
find the following: 

Mr. Walter Reuther, president, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, actually made the 
best farm speech that I have heard in our 
committee room during the entire 20 years 
that I have served on the House Committee 
on Agriculture. I commend Mr. Reuther's 
speech to the careful consideration of both 
producers and consumers, to the end that 
both groups might have a better under- 
standing of the many problems involved. 


The chairman also commended the 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor; the executive vice president of 
the Textile Workers Union of America; 
the general president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America; 
and Mr. J. A. Beirne, president of the 
Communications Workers of America, 
for the letters which they had written 
endorsing, as officials of their respective 
unions, H. R. 12 or similar legislation. 
The letters from those four union offi- 
cials are carried on pages 9 and 10 of the 
committee print. 

Eight pages of the committee print 
carry a statement by Mr. Reuther, a 
statement not verbally made to the com- 
mittee by Mr. Reuther, but filed with the 
committee when Mr. Reuther appeared. 

Appended to that statement was the 
farm program resolution adopted by the 
16th Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions’ constitutional convention, Decem- 
ber 1954 and the four letters from the 
labor leaders. 

In substantiation of my statement, in- 
dicating joint political efforts, I quote 
from page 7 of the Power of Abun- 
dance CloO Views on the Farm Problem, 
a brochure with pictures, published by 
the CIO with a foreword under date of 
March 16, 1955, by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

From that CIO publication I quote Mr. 
Reuther when he appeared before the 
committee. He said: 

I have a formal statement which I would 
like to put in the record, and then I would 
like to elaborate on it orally if I might. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may do that. 


In the footnote to Mr. Reuther’s re- 
quest we have the following: 

Mr. Reuther's prepared statement is 
omitted from this publication, A copy may 
be obtained by writing to the Legislative 
Department, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, 718 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D. C. 


It was that prepared statement which 
went out under frank. 

Referring back to the committee print, 
it will be noted that document, “printed 
for the use of the Committee on Agri- 
culture,” was submitted to, accepted by, 
but apparently not read to members of 
the committee. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee print carries the statement in 
full, the letters of endorsement of H. R. 
12 by the four union officials, the fore- 
word by Mr. Cootey, a list of the com- 
mittee members and staff, and nothing 
else. 

It is my understanding that at a cost 
of $571.40, 57,000 copies of the commit- 
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tee print were ordered from the Public 
Printer. 

Some 20,000 of those copies went 
down to the CIO headquarters here in 
Washington, though of that statement, 
I am not certain, that they were there 
addressed, sent back to the “Hill” and 
then mailed out under the frank of the 
chairman of the committee. 

To my desk, and I assume to other 
Members of the House, on May 4, 1955, 
came a copy of a letter dated April 29, 
1955, purporting to be written by Robert 
A. Heil, of 2328 Heliotrope Drive, Santa 
Ana, Calif., and addressed to Hon. Har- 
oLD D. Cool, chairman, House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, House Office 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

The first paragraph of the letter reads 
as follows: 

In today’s mail I received a copy of a 
pamphlet printed by your committee, en- 
titled “Price-Support Program on Basic Com- 
modities: H. R. 12, a bill to amend the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, with 
respect to price supports for basic commodi- 
ties.” This pamphlet was mailed at tax- 
payer’s expense and was franked under your 
signature, 


Then followed certain critical remarks 
by Mr. Heil. 

Earlier today, over the telephone, I 
called for Mr. Heil at the address given 
on his letterhead. The gentleman re- 
plying advised me that he was the indi- 
vidual who had written the letter to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.Ley], and having read the first page 
to him, assured me that he had received 
a copy of the committee print, and that 
he was a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the California Orange County 
Farm Bureau. He also advised that 
other members of the board of directors 
had received copies of the committee 
print. 

It is not my purpose, and I do not now 
wish to be misunderstood. Neither di- 
rectly or indirectly am I criticizing the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cooter] for permitting the CIO to mail 
out the committee print in order to ob- 
tain support for the passage of H. R. 12, 
even if that was his purpose. What the 
gentleman did in connection with the 
printing of the document to which refer- 
ence has been made was a matter for his 
determination. 

Now, please do not misunderstand. 
Permit a repetition so that the record 
may be clear. Neither directly nor in- 
directly am I critical of what the gentle- 
man did. He has long been a Member 
of the House, long noted for his ability, 
for his earnestness, for his activities, for 
his adroit and effective support of legis- 
lation which he favors. 

The gentleman might have put the 
testimony into a speech in the RECORD 
and then franked out not 57,000, but 
100,000 or any other number. Nor am 
I critical because he permitted the use 
of a CIO or any other mailing list. 

My suggestion in connection with this 
particular phase of the manner in which 
the proposed legislation was handled, if 
I may be permitted to make a suggestion, 
is first, if the committee print was 
“printed for the use of the Committee on 
Agriculture,” and reprints were desired, 
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it might have been more desirable to 
have committee action taken, 

Again, if any document was to be 
franked out by any Member of Congress 
in support of H. R. 12, more properly 
it should have been made a part of the 
record, and if it was to give the im- 
pression that it was a committee docu- 
ment, it should have carried something 
other than a prepared statement of just 
one witness, with routine letters of en- 
dorsement, submitted to but not read to 
the committee. 

One receiving this Government print 
might well conclude that it carried all 
of the testimony which had been given 
to the Committee on Agriculture, which 
it did not. 

Inasmuch as I am not critical of the 
procedure followed by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEY] in 
the printing or mailing of this commit- 
tee print, might not Members well ask 
then, “Why should reference be made 
to the publication, to the manner in 
which it was sent out, of the selection 
of those to whom it was addressed?” 

The legitimate purpose of calling the 
situation to your attention is to show the 
sources from which support of this legis- 
lation comes. Not because anyone 
should be criticized for support of any 
particular proposed legislation, but be- 
cause, to justly consider and properly 
weigh their support, the objectives of 
the individuals and organizations giving 
it, as well as their political philosophies, 
their methods of obtaining the enact- 
ment of what they desire, should be 
known. 

By sanctioning the printing of the 
committee print, by permitting it to be 
sent down to the CIO or some other or- 
ganization for addressing, by then frank- 
ing it out to officers or members of the 
Farm Bureau or other farm organiza- 
tions, the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLey], and the president of the CIO 
joined forces and efforts to put over 
H. R. 12. 

There is nothing in the making of that 
joint effort for that purpose which can 
be criticized. We all know the truth 
in the old statement that “politics makes 
strange bedfellows.” 

Again, Members may ask, if not critical 
of this association of individuals and la- 
bor unions in support of this legislation, 
why make reference to it? 

Again, the answer is that the weight 
to be given to the recommendations of 
any individual or organization inevitably 
must be influenced by the political views 
and the practices of that individual or 
organization. 

Again, my purpose is to call the at- 
tention of those supporting this legisla- 
tion, and especially the attention of the 
chairman of the committee, to the poli- 
tical philosophy, to the methods and the 
procedure followed by those who in this 
particular instance, are his political as- 
sociates. 

My thought is that, however much the 
chairman may need the support of his 
present political allies, their philosophy, 
their methods, are not those which he 
conscientiously adopts or employs. 

Associating with this gentleman and 
these organizations whose help he now 
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welcomes, whose efforts he now aids 
through the use of his frank, he and 
others who entertain the basic belief of 
most of the Democrats from the South 
will shortly find themselves displaced by 
their present allies. 

Now, why do I say that? In this 
little pamphlet, our good friend—and 
again, it is no criticism—endorses what 
Mr. Reuther says and before the com- 
mittee advocated. He endorses Mr. J. 
A. Beirne. And who is Mr. J. A. Beirne? 
Mr. Beirne is the president of the Com- 
munications Workers, which has the 
telephones in seven southern States tied 
up almost as tight as a drum. A rail- 
road system in the South has also been 
struck for some time. 

Mr. Reuther is not an ignorant man. 
Mr. Reuther undoubtedly reads the 
papers. Mr. Reuther, it may be assumed, 
is well aware of what has been, what is, 
happening, in connection with the strikes 
of the Communications Workers and 
with the strike which involves 25,000 
nonoperating employees of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad and its sub- 
sidiaries in 14 States. 

In the Communications Workers strike 
against the Southern Bell Telephone 
Co.—it was 9 days old on March 22— 
the press reports that vandals attacked 
with guns, hatchets, and wire cutters, 
telephone cables providing service to 
thousands of subscribers. The press re- 
ported that the home of a nonstriker was 
battered with eggs, bricks were thrown 
through the windshield of a woman’s car 
parked near her home, the tires on an- 
other car were cut, that numerous work- 
ers reported to the police they had 
threats that their homes would be burned 
down, their homes destroyed, other 
damage would be inflicted upon their 
persons or property if they did not join 
the walkout.* 


3 Workers’ Cars, Homes PELTED BY PHONE 
Goons—OTHER NONSTRIKERS GET THREATS 
OF VIOLENCE 


ATLANTA, March 22 (Special).—Workers’ 
property was the target of eggs, bricks, and 
knives today as goon violence flared over 
the South at scattered points in connection 
with the 9-day-old CIO strike against the 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. 

But the highest monetary damage was done 
to company property which vandals attacked 
with guns, hatchets, and wire cutters to 
sever telephone cables providing service to 
thousands of subscribers. 


NONSTRIKERS GET THREATS 


Violence mounted against workers who 
didn’t go on strike. The home of a non- 
striker in Albany, Ga., was pelted with eggs. 
In Atlanta, bricks were thrown through the 
windshield of Mrs. Jack Grant’s car, parked 
near her home, and all 4 tires on Smith 
Hunter’s car were slashed. 

Numerous workers reported to police they 
had received telephone threats their homes 
would be burned down, their autos destroyed, 
and other damaged inflicted upon their per- 
son and property if they didn’t join the 
walkout. 

Fourteen new incidents of cable slashings 
were reported last night and today in the 
Atlanta area, raising the total of such vandai- 
ism to 79 cases since the strike began. 


EXCHANGES CUT OFF 


Wires used by two large telephone answer- 
ing exchanges were severed, halting service 
to hundreds of business persons. On the 
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In the strike against the railroads, 
there was violence, an attempt to wreck 
a train, and one train, the Dixie Flyer, 
was derailed. There is no proof that the 
union authorized any of this violence, or 
that it was conducted by union mem- 
bers.“ 

It is a fact, however, that the violence 
and the threats of violence and the dam- 


east side of the city a 200 pair cable was cut 
and in the northwest section a 100 pair cable 
was slashed. 

Heavy steel guy wires were cut from a 
utility pole at the eastern outskirts of At- 
lanta. Company officials said the pole was 
about to fall into State highway 12 when 
they discovered it. Its fall would have broken 
numerous toll and local lines it supported. 


HIRE EXTRA DETECTIVES 


At Albany overhead cables were shorted by 
a wire thrown across them, causing a tem- 
porary disruption of service. The slashing of 
two major toll cables near Savannah halted 
long distance service between that city and 
Atlanta and points north until the damage 
was repaired. 

Sixty additional detectives were employed 
in Atlanta by the telephone company to join 
supervisory employees in patroling strategic 
cable points in this area to try to halt the 
vandalism. They were equipped with radios 
so they could call service men to damage 
scenes, 

Detective Supervisor Glenn Cowan issued 
instructions to all Atlanta police patrol cars 
to be alert for cable vandalism and to tighten 
up policing of cables and telephone com- 
pany buildings. 

Telephones have been removed from the 
homes of numerous strikers because of the 
company’s complaint the instruments were 
being used to threaten workers and to ham- 
per service by flooding some exchanges with 
calls intended only to disrupt operations. 


* Goons ELUDE SEARCH; RAIL STRIKE Grows— 
Report New Acts or VIOLENCE 

NASHVILLE, Tenn., April 16—[Special]—The 
Federal and Tennessee bureaus of investiga- 
tion today entered the inquiry into the 
wrecking of the passenger train Dixie Flyer 
near here yesterday, but no clew to the iden- 
tity of the saboteurs has been found. 

Meanwhile, sporadic violence and vandal- 
ism continued throughout the south in two 
34-day-old strikes. These involve 25,000 
AFL nonoperating employees of the Louis- 
& Nashville railroad and its subsidiaries in 14 
States, and 50,000 members of the CIO Com- 
munications Workers of America employed 
by the Southern Bell Telephone Co, in 9 
States. 

The derailment of the Dixie Flyer, in which 
the train’s crew and 30 passengers escaped 
with only minor injuries, topped all previous 
acts of sabotage in either strike. The train 
was running between Atlanta, Ga., and Nash- 
ville on tracks of the Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and St. Louis railway, an L. & N. subsidiary. 


SPIKES, PLATES REMOVED 


Saboteurs had removed spikes and plates 
securing one section of rail on a curve. 
When the 1l-car train hit the curve the 
section of rail gave way. 

C. E. Piper, special agent in charge of the 
FBI's Memphis office, ordered FBI agents into 
the inquiry today, and Goy. Frank Clement 
directed the Tennessee bureau of investiga- 
tion to join the probe. 

The railroad discontinued runs of the 
Dixie Flyer until further notice. 

Presidents of two nonstriking unions, the 
Railroad Yardmasters of America and the 
American Train Dispatchers Association, to- 
day called strikes against the L. & N. system, 
effective at noon Monday. They said the 
railroad has discharged some of their mem- 
bers who refused to cross picket lines. 
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age to company property and the prop- 
erty, including the homes, of employees 
who had not joined the strike or the 


NONSTRIKERS TARGETS 


The Brotherhoods of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and of Railroad Trainmen 
have issued Monday strike calls for the 
same reason. 

L. & N. strike violence today centered in 
Corbin, Ky., where bricks were thrown 
through a nonstriker’s windows, the garage 
of another was set afire, and a dynamite 
blast shook the home of a third. The lawn 
of another L, & N. nonstriker was dynamited 
at Birmingham, Ala. 

In the telephone strike 4 cables were cut 
in east Tennessee, 2 were cut near Atlanta, 
Ga., and a pole near Pensacola, Fla., col- 
lapsed after saboteurs cut its guy wires. 
This last act of sabotage broke Government 
military communications circuits and cut 
off long-distance service between Pensacola 
and points east. 

Mob violence occurred at the Sheffield, Ala., 
exchange, where 30 CIO goons broke five 
windows by hurling bricks. The shattered 
glass showered nonstriking operators, but 
none was hurt. The hoodlums then hurled 
lighted firecrackers through the broken 
windows. 


[From the Washington Star of April 23, 
1955] 


L. & N. STRIKE WIDENED—THREE More LINES 
AFFECTED 


The 41-day-old strike by Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad workers widened today as 
passenger and freight operations of three 
additional lines were curtailed at Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Picket lines were set up at the joint yards 
of the Illinois Central, Frisco Lines, and 
the Central of Georgia. Pickets said the 
yard had been handling freight from non- 
striking crews of the L. & N., whose non- 
operating crews have been on strike since 
March 14. 

The fresh trouble came as members of 
the National Mediation Board prepared to 
make new attempts to settle the long and 
costly dispute. 

The board planned talks with rail and 
union officials today, which was set recently 
at a meeting of southern governors as a 
deadline for settlement of the strike involv- 
ing 25,000 workers. 


HEALTH PLAN BIG ISSUE 


The governors did not disclose what action, 
if any, they planned if a settlement is not 
reached. Chief stumbling block is the 
union’s demand for a jointly financed health 
insurance plan. 

Meanwhile, the main L. & N. track near 
London, Ky., was dynamited early today. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation called 
it another case of sabotage. 

Edward L. Boyle, FBI special agent in 
charge at Louisville, said 4½ feet of 1 rail 
was blown out and the track was buckled 
for a considerable distance. 

Efforts also are planned today to settle the 
other big strike which has been in progress 
for 41 days in 9 southern States, involving 
50,000 CIO Communication Workers against 
the Southern Bell Telephone Co, 


MEETING SCHEDULED 


Governors of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Georgia scheduled a meeting in Atlanta with 
union and telephone company Officials to 
attempt to end the walkout, which, like the 
railroad strike, has been marked by violence, 

The telephone company says a no-strike 
clause is holding up settlement. The union 
says wages and an agreement for full arbi- 
tration are the chief issues, not the no-strike 
clause, 

The violence which marked the first 2 
days of the strike at the big Sperry gyro- 
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picket line tended to aid the purpose of 
the union by intimidating those who op- 
posed the union’s demands. The press, 


scope plant at Lake Success, N. Y., appeared 
ended after the striking union agreed to 
limit pickets to five at each plant gate. 


MEDIATOR ACCEPTED 


In New York attorneys for the company 
and the CIO International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers agreed to accept a State su- 
preme court justice as mediator. The union, 
which represents 9,000 of the 16,000 made 
idle at the company’s 3 plants, also prom- 
ised no more violence. The company manu- 
factures electronics equipment, mostly for 
the Armed Forces. 

Sperry officials today called on nonstrik- 
ers to return to work Monday. 

In another major strike, involving some 
23,000 CIO textile workers against 24 mills 
in 4 New England States, there was some 
hope of settlement. 

A Federal mediator opened talks at Lewis- 
ton, Maine, with representatives of the Bates 
Manufacturing Co. and spokesmen for 6,000 
of the firm’s workers who are on strike. The 
hope was for a pattern of settlement for all 
of the strikers. The chief issue is wages. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


SOUTHLAND STRIFE—VIOLENCE INCREASES IN 
NINE-STATE PHONE StTRIKE—SERVICE NEAR 
NorkMAL—DYNAMITINGS IN TENNESSEE, 
LovIsIANA—SEIZURE TALK FROM ALABAMA’S 
Governor—Issvur: A No-Srrrke CLAUSE 


(By A. E. Jeffcoat) 


NasSHVILLE.—Hoodlums in the hills of Ten- 
nessee shinnied up telephone poles and 
hacked down eight cables of the strikebound 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. The culprits 
got away, but by the next morning non- 
striking emergency crews repaired the wires 
and had 3,000 affected telephones back in 
normal service. 

This is a typically daily occurrence in the 
51-day old telephone strike covering nine 
Dixie States. Leaders of the striking Com- 
munications Workers of America, CIO, say 
they deplore such tactics. But strikers or 
sympathizers increasingly are resorting to 
violence and vandalism in frustration over 
their failure to cripple telephone operations. 


SERVICE NEARLY NORMAL 


By enlisting support from loyal employees 
and making full use of automatic equipment, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph subsid- 
iary has maintained almost normal service. 
By offering rewards for information leading 
to conviction of strikers for destruction, it 
has also succeeded in convincing a good part 
of the public that it stands for law and 
order over irresponsible hoodlumism, 

Says a high Tennessee State official: “Every 
time a stick of dynamite is thrown, or a cable 
is hacked, 9 out of 10 citizens hold it against 
the strikers, regardless of who is responsible 
or right or wrong in the dispute.” 

Even some labor leaders here admit these 
developments have been bad public relations 
for unions, which are trying to step up or- 
ganizing of southern workers. But caught 
as they are in deadlocked negotiations, 
they're continuing this battle against mount- 
ing odds, 

ONE HUNDRED FIVE WILDCAT STRIKES 


The strike started March 14 when the tele- 
phone company and union parted over a 
company demand for a no-strike clause in 
its new contract with 50,000 employees, 
40,000 of which are CWA members, accord- 
ing to the union. The company insisted 
on this clause because its service had been 
interrupted 105 times by quickie wildcat 
strikes over local grievances in the past 4 
years. At the same time, it agreed to a $6.5 
million annual wage increase applying to 
nearly all employees, 
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if you care to peruse back issues, will 

give you more detailed information. 
After these acts of violence, the Asso- 

ciated Press reported on April 29, 1955, 


The union agreed to accept the no-strike 
clause on condition that company also agree 
to full arbitration of grievances arising under 
the new contract, a condition which neutral 
Federal officials declare is written into a 
majority of existing contracts which contain 
no-strike clauses. 

The company, however, refused to relin- 
quish its “management prerogatives” over 
administration of the contract, provisions 
concerning health and safety practices, its 
company-financed pension plan, employee 
leave of absence, demotions of employees 
with less than 3 months service and dis- 
charges of those with less than 12 months 
service, 

RAILROAD STRIKE COMPARISON 

Regardless of the merits of either side of 
the dispute, the company from the start has 
had a much stronger position than the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad in the other 51-day- 
old southern strike which now appears to be 
moving toward settlement in Washington, 
despite a new sympathy walkout by workers 
on a small southern road over the weekend. 
The railway unions have a higher percentage 
of membership and more regimented mem- 
bership than telephone workers. As a re- 
sult, the striking nonoperating employees 
supported by operating employees completely 
halted passenger service and all but about 
one-fourth of normal freight service on com- 
pany lines. 

Yesterday Alabama’s Gov. James E. “Kissin’ 
Jim” Folsom said he expects to ask the State 
Legislature to pass a law permitting seizure 
and operation of strike-bound telephone 
and railroad facilities. “I’m worried to 
death about the poor, little $15 billion tele- 
phone company * * * that all-powerful 
monopolistic telephone company,” he said, 
adding: “I'm solid worried about them, my 
heart bleeds for them.” (Presumably the 
Governor's dollar reference was to the assets 
of the enitre Bell System; they totaled about 
$12.8 billion at the end of 1954.) 

Since 4 million of 4.6 million telephones 
served by Southern Bell operate on automa- 
tic dial systems, replacement of striking 
workers has only been necessary on such 
jobs as information and long-distance oper- 
ators and maintenance crews. And the 
replacement job has been facilitated because 
most Bell employees have come up from 
ranks where they've been trained to do va- 
riety of jobs. 

This situation resulted in a defeat for the 
union in its last major strike attempt—its 
effort in 1947 to obtain a nationwide $6 week- 
ly wage increase for all Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem employees, At that time it was an in- 
dependent union and partly as a result of 
its defeat it affiliated with the CIO soon 
thereafter, 

ONE THIRD ON JOB 

About one-third of the Southern Bell 
workers have remained at work from the 
strike’s start, according to the company. 
Secretaries, accounts clerks, and salesmen 
have left desks and put on headsets to oper- 
ate long-distance lines and engineers and 
other supervisory personnel have undertaken 
the job of repairing damage to equipment. 
Southern Bell says in the first 20 days of 
April it was able to complete 3 percent more 
long-distance calls than a year earlier, al- 
though two manually operated exchanges in 
Tennessee are closed because police couldn’t 
offer adequate protection to nonstrikers. 

All 1,040 other exchanges in the 9-State 
area are operating smoothly, though there 
are undoubted delays in new equipment and 
service installation. 

Company Officials who are busy issuing 
daily strike bulletins to employees and news- 
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from Atlanta, Ga., that a half-million 
dollar gift from an anonymous source 
had been made to the communications 


papers from the central office in Atlanta say 
more employees are returning to work every 
day. Although the union on March 23 re- 
ported 50,000 workers on strike, the company 
this week reported more than 30,000 em- 
ployees back at work and the union refused 
to comment. 


WORD FROM WORKERS, CUSTOMERS 


Many telephone workers and thousands of 
customers have written to newspapers or to 
Southern Bell expressing their support for 
the company. In one typical employee let- 
ter to a Florida newspaper, telephone opera- 
tor Dorthy Thomas wrote, “It is my humble 
opinion that our beloved leaders have led 
about 50,000 people into a disaster and that 
the people that feel they're doing so much 
good for the poor workingman are defeating 
their own ends * * *, I feel that any organ- 
ization which uses threats, abuse, violence 
and intimidation to accomplish what it can- 
not do by persuasion has forfeited any claim 
upon loyalty of those who respect rights and 
property of others.” 

Wrote a Florida installer repairman who 
is on the job: “Like fellow workers I have 
been receiving 3 to 4 annoying phone calls 
an hour. My picture has been taken upon 
entering and leaving my office. My family 
has been publicly snubbed by strikers. 
These rather childish actions cannot and 
will not deter me from performing my work.” 

Most Southern newspapers have roundly 
berated unions in editorial columns for this 
strike. One, the Brooksville Sun of Florida, 
went so far as to refer to “the source of 
trade unionism as the modern day degen- 
eracy.” Another, the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, urged Tennesseans not to “knuckle 
under to hocdlumism.” 

Robert Taggart, a Florida telephone cus- 
tomer, sent this message to governors of the 
nine States: “If you are sincere in wanting 
industry to move south you can now prove it 
to one and all by your actions. Let industry 
know that its property and employees will be 
protected.” 

SUPPORT FOR STRIKERS 


The strikers have gotten some public 
support, too. In Atlanta, a citizen named 
T. Stubbs wrote to a local newspaper: “I 
would like to raise one lonely voice in sup- 
port of union workers who are on strike.” 
And in Americus, Ga., Mayor J. E. Logan is 
letting the strikers use his home as head- 
quarters, with free coffee and Coca-Cola 
available. It's a disgrace for the telephone 
company to hold up these workers and try to 
bust the unlon,” says Mayor Logan. 

In Cedartown, Ga., the local drive-in thea- 
ter has given strikers passes good until 7 days 
after the strike ends, and the police chief’s 
wife walks the picket line. The owner of a 
piano store in Florence, Ala., W. O. Graham, 
ran a three-column ad in the Florence Times 
supporting the strikers and marched with 
them in a rally. The Times’ executive editor, 
Louis Eckle, guesses the public is divided 
about 50-50 over the strike in Florence. 

Strong disapproval of violent methods was 
expressed last week by W. A. Smallwood, 
district manager of the nine-State area for 
the communication workers. “Our cause 
has been damaged by these acts of violence 
wherever perpetuated and regardless of any 
determination as to whether such acts have 
been committed by friend or foe,” he said 
in a letter to all local union presidents in 
the area. He reminded them that under 
the union’s constitution a member bringing 
the union into disrepute may be tried and 
expelled. 

Every day since the strike began there 
has been some cable or other property dam- 
age in the nine-State area which embraces 
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workers as violence continued in the 
strike against the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co, The same press dispatch re- 


Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. In Atlanta alone 
the company has reported 225 incidents of 
cutting telephone wires or other major dam- 
age, much of it done by persons firing shot- 
guns. 8 
SABOTEURS, DYNAMITE 

In the West Palm Beach, Fla., area last 
week Southern Bell officials accused sabo- 
teurs of destroying a telephone exchange by 
fire, causing $50,000 worth of damage. In 
the same area a telephone operator narrowly 
escaped death when a stick of dynamite ex- 
ploded under her switchboard. Also during 
the past week homemade dynamite bombs 
blasted a hole in the concrete roof of a tele- 
phone building in the suburbs of New Or- 
leans and damaged or destroyed company 
property at Mobile and Winfield, Ala., and 
Green Back, Tenn. 

In some cases violence has been clearly 
traced to striking union members. A 25- 
year-old Orlando, Fla., striker, Donald E. 
Carpenter, admitted to police that after leav- 
ing a union rally and wiener roast he slashed 
six telephone cables with an ax stolen from 
the company. Orlando Sheriff Dave Starr 
traced Carpenter, a former cable-splicer 
helper, to three different telephone poles by 
footprints of cowboy boots he was wearing. 

Henry H. Bolin, president of the Birming- 
ham, Ala., CWA local, was arrested and 
charged with planting a stink bomb across 
an alley from strikebound telephone com- 
pany offices. Arthur B. Chism, president of 
another striking local in Louisville was 1 of 
4 men arraigned in criminal court in con- 
nection with the dynamiting of 2 telephone 
cables, 

GRAND JURY INDICTS 

Two striking Atlanta telephone workers 
were indicted by a grand jury on charges of 
shooting with intent to murder a non- 
striking telephone repairman who was splic- 
ing damaged cable. H. W. McCain, a striking 
telephone worker in Montgomery, Ala., was 
arrested by Alabama police for allegedly as- 
saulting the husband of a telephone worker 
Who was waiting in a parked car for his wife 
to leave the building. And police at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., arrested 16 strikers assembled at 
telephone building for assertedly throwing 
eggs and yelling “scab” at nonstrikers. 

In a few other cases culprits have not been 
telephone company employees. Bethel 
Thomas Judd, a nonemployee, was picked up 
by police in Tennessee and charged with 
taking a swing at a telephone company plant 
foreman for crossing the picket line in Mary- 
ville. Judd was later found in a car which 
police said carried New York license plates 
registered in name of the New York CIO 
office. Police said there was a loaded shot- 
gun in the car's trunk, When Judd told 
police that about 10 company men had at- 
tacked him, the police chief remarked that 
this contradicted testimony of pickets. 
Commented Judd, “That just goes to show 
you what kind of pickets we're getting nowa- 
days.” 

Chicago police are holding three men for 
questioning about alleged plans to recruit 
saboteurs to destroy property of Southern 
Bell. Although CWA officials have denied 
any knowledge of such a plan, one of the 
men found possessing maps and instructions 
said he was hired by union officials to or- 
ganize crews. 


“OPERATION ZILCH” 


In a suit filed last week in Atlanta Su- 
perior Court, asking for $60,000 damages 
against the union, Southern Bell accused the 
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ported that violence in connection with 
the rail walkout continued to occur.* 
Notwithstanding this information of 
violence carried by the press, the union 
of which Mr. Reuther is the head an- 
nounced on May 3, 1955, that a group of 
its locals had arranged to lend the CIO 
Communications Workers of America 


union and some leaders of conducting a cam- 
paign to disrupt long distance telephone 
service. 

The company submitted what it said were 
instructions handed out by union strike di- 
rector G. E. Gill for “Operation Zilch.” 
Strikers assertedly were told to make long 
distance calls to some non-existent person 
such as “a long lost uncle, J. P. Zilch,” giv- 
ing the operator the number of another 
striker. The operators presumably could be 
kept busy this way repeating the same call 
over and over without ever reaching Mr. 
Zilch. 

Southern Bell has also accused strikers of 
telephoning some citizens to tell them their 
phones were contaminated and must be 
placed in hot water, thus causing additional 
difficulties for operators. 

Union officials assert telephone company 
people themselyes have been guilty of vio- 
lence, although their list of accusations is 
considerably shorter than that of the com- 
pany. They have asserted that a company 
supervisor drove over the foot of a picketer, 
that a nonstriker waved a pistol threatening 
a group of pickets and that a company sym- 
pathizer fired a bullet into a crowd of pickets. 
They also maintain they had to obtain an 
injunction from a Knoxville, Tenn., court 
prohibiting the company from sending 
armed men unlawfully near picket lines and 
from hurling lighted cigarettes at pickets or 
offering pickets alcoholic beverages. Com- 
pany officials deny any knowledge of this in- 
junction. 


4 STRIKE AIDED sy GIFT or $500,000 


ATLANTA, April 29.—A half-million-dollar 
gift was poured anonymously into the war 
chest of the Communications Workers of 
America (CIO) today as violence continued 
to mark its strike against the Southern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

CWA Regional Director W. A. Smallwood 
said that at the request of the donor the 
source of the $500,000 gift could not be dis- 
closed. But, he declared: 

“This contribution will assure the con- 
tinuance of the strike against Southern Bell 
and as a part of larger pledges made to the 
union will make sure that we win an equi- 
table settlement.” 

Violence continued also to mar a concur- 
rent rail walkout. A blazing telephone pole 
in one section of Atlanta and three burn- 
ing railroad boxcars in another set off the 
47th day of the two strikes. 

A report that a bomb may have been 
mailed to the Coral Gables branch of the 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. prompted 
Miami post office officials to order intercep- 
tion of all parcels addressed to the company 
in the Miami area. Fifteen men were as- 
signed to checking packages. 

There were no moves reported by the Com- 
munications Workers of America (CIO) or 
Southern Bell toward ending the telephone 
strike. 

The National Mediation Board resumed 
meetings in Washington in efforts to settle 
the Louisville-Nashville Railroad dispute but 
there were no immediate prospects of an 
agreement. 

L. & N. strikers extended their picketing, 
halting or interrupting service on five addi- 
tional lines into Louisville. This left only 
2 of 9 railroads serving the city—the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania, 
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$1,250,000 to help in its 50-day strike 
against the phone company.” 

No one can criticize one union for 
either lending or giving another union 
funds to assist its members in distress, 
provided those funds were not by force 
or intimidation collected from individual 
workers for some other purpose. 

It is an altogether different proposi- 
tion, however, if union funds collected 
for one purpose, that is for legitimate 
union purposes, are to be either loaned or 
given to promote violence and rioting, 
destruction of company or individual 
property. Mr. Walter Reuther is no 
novice when it comes to conducting a 
strike. Many a strike in which he and 
his goon squads have been interested 
has been carried on through open de- 
fiance of the law, the law-enforcing offi- 
cers, and court orders. 

What the gentleman forgets, and what 
I am afraid some of my colleagues in the 
House forget, is this—I said it before, it 
will be said again—the union bosses will 
take over, that is, the election of Mem- 
bers from the South, and then we Re- 
publicans will no longer have any more 
Democrats here to love and follow, with 
whom we can differ. 


*CIO To Lenp $1,250,000 To TELEPHONE 
STRIKERS 

The CIO said yesterday a group of its 
unions has arranged to lend the CIO Com- 
munications Workers of America $1,250,000 
to help its 50-day strike against the Southern 
Bell Telephone Co. 

CIO President Walter Reuther said the 
loan “will enable the union to provide neces- 
sary relief and assistance to the strikers and 
their families. 

“The telephone workers are carrying on a 
campaign to win a decent contract, includ- 
ing a system of arbitration of areas of dis- 
agreement, which has long since been recog- 
2 as standard in most industries,“ he 
said. 

“In insisting that the company should 
have the final word on disputes, Southern 
Bell refuses to accept fully the spirit of true 
collective bargaining.” 

Reuther said the loan is “a symbol of the 
CIO's determination that this strike against 
stubborn and shortsighted management 
must, and shall, be won.” 

The CWA announced last week it had 
received an anonymous donation of $500,000 
toward its strike fund. 

CWA headquarters here said the union 
had approximately $2 million in its strike 
fund when the Southern Bell walkout be- 
gan March 14. 

Approximately 40,000 workers have been 
involved in the walkout in 9 States. 

In strike violence yesterday at Jackson, 
Miss., the sleeping 4-year-old daughter of a 
minister was covered with debris from her 
damaged home when a bomb was exploded 
nearby. The blast damaged six homes in 
the area and destroyed a telephone com- 
pany building housing expensive automatic 
equipment. 

The threat to the child’s life was one of 
several instances of violence that included 
dynamitings and bridge burnings in the 
strikes against Southern Bell and the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. 

The strikes have become so disorderly and 
costly to the South's economy that Gov. 
James E. Folsom, of Alabama, yesterday said 
he plans to ask his State legislature to pass 
a public-seizure law to permit the State to 
take over and operate strikebound utilities, 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman says he 
does not object to the fact that I shook 
hands with Mr. Reuther. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Cer- 
tainly I do not object. 

Mr. COOLEY. I said yesterday I had 
no apologies for that. I have done a lot 
of things worse than that; perhaps, 
shaking the hand of the gentleman from 
Michigan. I do not apologize for that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You do 
not need to. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; you do not need to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And you 
do not even have to shake hands with 
the gentleman from Michigan if you do 
not want to, though it would honor me. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman does 
not have to be afraid about Walter 
Reuther swallowing the gentleman from 
North Carolina. And the gentleman 
cannot mean to suggest that anybody in 
this House ever attempted to make any 
trade with Mr. Reuther. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I did 
not charge that. I may assume you wel- 
come the aid of those who seek passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly you do not. 
I am sure you do not and I do not think 
anybody in this body would ever be in- 
volved in such a proposition. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, no; 
I did not say that directly or indirectly. 
Do not read something that I do not 
mean into something that I say. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not think anybody 
would believe that I would trade my 
vote or that anybody else would trade 
their vote. In good faith I wanted to 
know what the industrial workers of 
America thought about this program. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
all right; that is all right; and no one 
can have objection. It might have been 
well to call a few from the employee 
groups as well as the union officials. But 
I am not critical. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I make my motion so as 
to get that other 5 minutes, for I am 
opposed to the bill, and the sooner it is 
killed the better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] offers a 
preferential motion. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, let me inform my friends on 
the Republican side, if I may, that I am 
not criticizing the gentleman from North 
Carolina. He may perhaps be proud of 
the fact that he is recognized by so great, 
so capable, so ambitious a man, a man 
who may shortly be the President or Vice 
President, or perhaps more accurately, a 
dictator of the United States, 
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But this is the point I want to make 
to my dear friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLtey]. The gen- 
tleman is politically in bed with Mr. 
Reuther right now, is he not? My sug- 
gestion: Make him cut his toenails be- 
fore he scratches you from the back of 
your neck to the bottom of your heel, 
because that is what he will do to you 
politically. 

Look, and I call this to the attention 
of my friend the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Coo.tey], I hold in my 
hand this notice from the bulletin board 
of a factory which the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres] just gave me. It was 
sent in by a union member. I read: 
NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS or LOCAL 856, UAW- 

CIO—DvEs FoR THE MONTH oF May 1955 

WILL BR $7.50 

This increase as per official notice from 
the office of international secretary-treas- 
urer, Emil Mazey. 

This action was taken by delegates to the 
15th UAW-CIO International Constitutional 
Convention on March 29, 1955. 

W. E. MELVIN, 
Financial, Seeretary- Treasurer, 
Local 856, UAW-CIO. 


Here is the relevancy of this notice. 
Recall I just referred to a loan of $1,- 
250,000 that CIO unions made to those 
who are on strike against the telephone 
company, to the Communications Work- 
ers of America, headed by this Mr. 
Beirne, whom the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. Coo.ey, referred to in his 
foreword of the committee print. 

Here we have our good friend, working 
hand in hand, which is all right—which 
is all right—with Walter Reuther who 
loans—or his union at least, loans $1,- 
250,000 to a union in the southern States 
which is defying the law-enforcing offi- 
cers; who recently, Monday it was—no, 
they did not—sympathizers did—bombed 
six homes in one of which a 4-year-old 
girl was almost killed. 

Oh, that is a strange crowd—that is a 
poor crowd to tie up with politically or 
any other way. Tie up with Reuther po- 
litically on this bill if you wish. Pose 
with him for pictures for his propa- 
ganda if you desire—that is your privi- 
lege and right—even though at times 
CIO unions follow the Communists’ 
methods and practices but do not, I beg 
of you, stay married to his political 
philosophy over long for I know you 
cannot stomach any of it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman said 
that I am in bed with Reuther? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What is 
that? 

Mr. COOLEY. You said that I am in 
bed with Walter Reuther? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Politi- 
cally or figuratively speaking. If that is 
offensive, I will withdraw the “in bed.” 
The gentleman is associated with him 
in a political endeavor. I will substitute 
“political endeavor.” 

Mr. COOLEY. Neither am I asso- 
ciated with him in a political endeavor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, but 
you are. You both want this bill passed. 
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On this bill you are both engaged in a 
joint effort. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did the gentleman re- 
fer to Walter Reuther as a hoodlum? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, No, sir, 
Not intentionally. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did the gentleman re- 
fer to me as a hoodlum? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, sir. 
I certainly had no such intention. I 
recognize the gentleman as a loyal, able 
Member of this body—a good citizen— 
just for the moment temporarily, inad- 
vertently, in bad company with able, am- 
bitious, ruthless individuals who do not 
like constitutional procedure when it 
hampers their desires. 

Walter Reuther has been a driving 
force in strikes where the goon squads 
took over. I did say and I have seen the 
goons of the CIO operating in Michigan, 
in Detroit on the Miller Road in Wayne 
County and in Kalamazoo, 23 miles 
from my home. I have seen the results 
of their actions in many places. If you 
want facts, read the sworn testimony of 
hearings we held during the 80th and 
the 83d Congresses. 

Mr. COOLEY. Just clear up one 
thing. You did not intend to use the 
word hoodlum? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; 
those who engage in unlawful activities, 
in destruction of property, in beating 
men and women who desire to work are 
known as goons, not hoodlums. I know, 
and you know how they operate. If the 
gentleman does not like it—if the gen- 
tleman does not believe it, you can come 
and look at the pictures which came 
from the United States District Court 
in Detroit which are hanging on the 
walls in my office which show the beat- 
ings administered by the goon squads of 
the CIO unions whose activities Mr. 
Reuther directs, 

Mr. COOLEY. I have seen those pic- 
tures. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In the 
same photo you will see CIO members 
who were Communist beating men who 
wanted to work. Beating up honest 
citizens. Walter Reuther stands for 
what? Who collects dues for what? 
Who calls for legislation so that no man 
in America can work until he contributes 
to the union dominated by Walter, or 
contributes to some other union. And 
then he approves of a loan of over a mil- 
lion to support those whose supporters 
are kicking in the doors of the telephone 
offices and wrecking the trains down in 
the Southern States—seven of them. 
They got the South tied up down there. 
They kick around citizens who want to 
work—they damage their homes; they 
derail a train; they tie up transportation 
and your law-enforcing officers and your 
governor, aping a Michigan governor, 
sit on their hands. 

What I am wondering is if there are 
no more Gene Coxes and no more John 
Rankins on that side who will come to 
the well of the House and protest this 
defiance of the law, beat back this 
danger. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know that you have 
not the slightest sympathy with the 
unions, but what kind of danger is the 
gentleman talking about? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
danger which always comes from the 
tolerance of lawlessness—the denial of 


civil rights. 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. AYRES. As one who has about 
70,000 members of Mr. Reuther’s union 
in his district, I can appreciate how the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.Eey], having worked in his district 
3 years some time ago, could get hooked 
into a deal like this—he does not have 
any CIO leaders down there. However, 
I will say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan there are many of us who can be 
thankful that Walter Reuther does not 
speak for the rank and file of his mem- 
bership. The late Senator Taft proved 
that. CIO members are good honest, 
God-fearing people—they think for 
themselves, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio. The notice 
which he received from a member of 
Local 856, UAW-CIO, protesting the 
arbitrary imposition of monthly dues of 
$7.50 by certain delegates to the 15th 
UAW-CIO international constitutional 
convention of March 27, 1955, is typical 
of the hundreds of protests which have 
come to me from individual members of 
both the UAW-CIO and AFL. 

They resent the imposition of arbi- 
trary levies, like the one of 15 cents per 
member levied for political purposes in 
Michigan, and like others where the 
workers’ contributions, voluntary or 
forced, are wasted or exp2nded for 
improper purposes; used for political, 
rather than union, activities. 

From the very adroit presentation 
made by Mr. Reuther in the 36-page il- 
lustrated brochure put out by the CIO 
and which, on the first page, carries the 
large photographs of the chairman of 
the House committee [Mr. COOLEY] con- 
gratulating Mr. Reuther on the conclu- 
sion of his statement, the casual reader 
might gather that farm and labor organ- 
izations are united in their political 
objectives. 

Mr. Reuther, on page 7, quotes from 
a statement made by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture last year when it 
wrote: 

The committee deplores any tendency, in 
the consideration of farm programs, toward 
a separation of the interests of the farmers 
and our great consuming populations of the 
cities. These interests are one and the same. 
They are inseparable. 


If the committee or if Mr. Reuther 
had in mind the welfare of all our peo- 
ple, the statement is correct. 

But the interests of organized labor 
and organized farmers are not always 
the same. Often they are on opposite 
sides of the bargaining table. Some- 
times the farmer wants to sell, again he 
wants to buy; the same is true of the 
industrial worker who may do his own 
purchasing, sell through his employer. 
Both wish to pay as little as possible, sell 
for as much as can be obtained. 

Two quotations from Reuther’s state- 
ment made verbally before the House 
Committee on Agriculture show the in- 
consistency in his argument. 
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Referring to the membership of the 
average CIO union, Reuther—page 8, 
The Power of Abundance—CIO Views on 
the Farm Problem—said: 

They did not all grow up in Detroit, or in 
Pittsburgh, or Chicago—they came from the 
farms, many of them. And we have always 
saia that the most wonderful and the best 
crop raised on the farm is the children who 
finally come to the cities. 


And permit me to add that, when they 
get to the cities, young women and young 
men who wish to work in industrial 
plants, yes, even in retail establishments, 
Reuther and the boss of the AFL insist 
that before the farm girl or boy can go 
on the job upon which he is dependent 
for a livelihood, he must buy a work per- 
mit, pay tribute to a labor organization 
for exercising his God-given right to 
work and he must, as long as he con- 
tinues to work, pay monthly dues and 
special assessments, often fixed at the 
arbitrary dictation of the union bosses. 

Listen to another Reuther quote— 
page 11—illustrating his great solicitude 
for the welfare of the farmer: 

We in the Automobile Workers Union have 
most of the farm-equipment plants organ- 
ized under the jurisdiction of our union. We 
have the Harvester plant, we have the Mas- 
sey-Harris, the John Deere, the J. I. Case 
plant, the Allis-Chalmers plant, where they 
make most of the agricultural implement 
equipment, and we know that while we have 
had very real and sizable and serious un- 
employment in the automobile industry 
proper, we have had a higher percentage of 
unemployment in the agricultural imple- 
ments industry than in any other major in- 
dustry. Why? Is it because the American 
farmers do not need equipment? 


And what has Reuther and his outfit 
done to aid the farmers in purchasing 
more farm equipment? 

By insisting upon higher wages to the 
employees in the plants to which refer- 
ence has just been made, he has boosted 
the price of farm machinery so that all 
too often the farmer has been unable to 
purchase. Exercising his great love for 
the farmer, his wife and his children, 
Reuther has consistently made it more 
difficult for him to purchase the equip- 
ment which he must have if he would 
operate his farm. 

Reuther is primarily concerned with 
the acquisition of political power. His 
primary purpose appears to be the estab- 
lishment of a labor government. This is 
indicated by the recent amalgamation of 
the two great unions. 

Apparently organized labor’s leaders 
have abandoned the real, legitimate pur- 
pose of labor organizations, that is, the 
advancement of the welfare of the work- 
er through an increase in wages, a les- 
sening of hours, improvement of working 
conditions. 

One of the main tenets of the Russian 
philosophy is control by he State, regi- 
‘mentation. 

Reuther consistently advocates the es- 
tablishment by the Government of a 
minimum wage, of maximum hours, of a 
closed shop. 

Vehemently and rightly, labor leaders 
condemned the “‘yellow dog” contract— 
a contract which prevented a man ob- 
taining or holding a job if he belonged 
to a union. Congress in 1935 outlawed 
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that contract, but today Reuther and 
those who subscribed to his philosophy 
advocate the opposite, that is, that no 
man shall work unless he belongs to the 
union. The latter is just as unfair and 
vicious as the former contract. 

Reuther and other union officials have 
consistently insisted that no man shall 
be forced to work; that enforced labor 
is slavery. 

With that overall assertion I agree, 
provided the one who does not desire and 
who will not work has some other re- 
source which will enable him to eat, be 
clothed, and have shelter. And, natural- 
ly, we all are willing to contribute to- 
ward not only the support, but the com- 
fort of the unfortunate who is unable 
for any reason to care for himself. 

In addition to asserting that no man 
should be forced to work, Reuther’s 
philosophy, and that of many others, as- 
serts that every individual is entitled to 
a job at a compensation which will en- 
able him to live decently, adequately, 
and in accordance with the American 
standard of living. 

This last assertion implies that some- 
one must furnish the individual desir- 
ing a job with a job, that is, a place and 
a task at the required wage. 

This again calls for the necessary as- 
sumption that some individual or those 
who finance an organization must work 
or inherit the funds to create the job, 
have ability enough to conduct the busi- 
ness profitably so that the required wage 
can be paid. 

So, logically, we get back to the propo- 
sition insisted upon by Reuther and 
others that, for example, Individual A 
must work, provide the funds to create 
a job for Individual B, who, according to 
the theory advanced, is not required to 
employ himself at the task provided. 

Some just cannot see the cold, hard 
fact that, if anyone is to have a job at a 
living wage, someone, prior to the giving 
of that job, must have worked and saved 
to create it. 

The bill before us is unsound in prin- 
ciple because it takes from the members 
of one segment of our society their earn- 
ings to finance the activities, create a 
market for, another segment. 

It is unworkable, as has been demon- 
strated, because, in operation, it neces- 
sarily creates an ever-increasing sur- 
plus—an unnecessary burden upon all of 
us—or, if an increasing accumulation of 
surpluses is to be avoided, allotment of 
acreage must be drastically imposed. 
That means the end of the independent 
farmer. It means the Government-oper- 
ated farm. 

Followed to the logical end, such a 
theory would require the payment of a 
fair profit to those engaged in business— 
a market at a Government-fixed price 
for the products of all industrial plants. 

The reasoning carried in this bill, used 
by Mr. Reuther and others of like mind, 
means modified socialism and, in the 
end, complete control of all activities by 
the state, which comes very close to the 
communism practiced in Russia. 

I cannot believe our people want that 
type of Government. I know I do not. 

Reuther’s real purpose is to entice the 
farmers into the dues-paying member- 
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ship of the CIO to use them as political 
puppets. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a new element has en- 
tered into this debate. Perhaps we 
should all go home and look under the 
bed before voting on this amendment or 
on this bill. 

I want to commend the chairman of 
our committee whose astuteness is best 
revealed by the amount of time that he 
gave to a certain gentleman a moment 
ago. 

I have two amendments which I am 
offering but which I will withdraw, but 
I am offering them to prove a point. 
The first would restore to the allocation 
of cotton quotas among the States a 
calculation of trend. In tobacco there 
is a trend for allocation of quotas 
among the States. In corn there is a 
trend. In wheat there is a trend. In 
the case of rice there is a trend calcula- 
tion. The only crop that does not have 
a trend calculation, with the exception 
of the lowly peanut, is cotton. That il- 
lustrates some of the inconsistencies of 
these various commodity laws. It is im- 
possible to look with intelligence at 90 
percent of parity or some other figure of 
parity as a crystal, shining clear example 
of good or evil. Laws have to be con- 
sidered in their complete context and 
parity laws have a great many ramifica- 
tions. 

I want to make clear why I am in op- 
position to this bill, which is supported 
by our very able chairman, gentlemen 
like the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoaceE], the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. ABERNETHY], the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Hope], and others. I think 
it is a poor effort at correcting the basic 
problem which exists with respect to 
present-day agriculture. Past solutions 
have included both flexible and rigid 
price supports, initiated by President 
Roosevelt and a Democratic Congress. 
Those programs have been tried in many 
ways. Flexible price supports have been 
in effect, but conditions have changed, 
and I think we need a clearer look at the 
proper agricultural law, than is con- 
tained in this bill. And that is why I 
am voting against it very reluctantly, be- 
cause I have great respect for the chair- 
man and the members of the committee 
who are advocating this bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Do we not have in ex- 
isting law provision for trends within 
the States with respect to cotton acre- 
age? 

Mr. HAGEN. There is no trend cal- 
culation with respect to cotton alloca- 
tions among the States. Within the 
States there is, which is another ex- 
ample of inconsistency. 

For the benefit of the gentleman from 
Texas and others I will read my amend- 
ments into the Rrcorp at this point. 
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The first reads as follows: 


Page 13, after line 17, add the following 
new section: 

“Src. 6. Section 344 (f) (6) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by amending the first proviso 
thereof to read: ‘Provided, That the county 
committee shall apportion such county allot- 
ment by first establishing minimum allot- 
ments in accordance with paragraph (1) of 
this subsection and may in its discretion 
limit any farm acreage allotments established 
under the provisions of this paragraph for 
any year to an acreage not in excess of 50 
percent of the cropland on the farm, as 
determined pursuant to the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection’.” 


My second amendment reads as fol- 
lows: 

Page 13, after line 17, add the following 
new section: . 

“Sec. 7. Subsection (b) of section 344 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by inserting after the 
words ‘abnormal weather conditions’ the 
words ‘and trends in acreage’.” 


My first amendment would restore the 
requirement which prevailed before 1955 
that county committees in assigning cot- 
ton allotments to farms would make first 
provision for highest plantings up to 5 
acres. The second amendment would 
restore to the cotton law the requirement 
that national cotton-acreage allotments 
to States include extra acres to those 
States which have experienced a growth 
of production which is not reflected accu- 
rately in a 5-year average. This last 
amendment places cotton on a parity 
with rice, wheat, tobacco, and corn and 
corrects an obviously political applica- 
tion of a commodity law. 

I offer these amendments at this time, 
not with the idea of pressing them pres- 
ently in this debate, but for the purpose 
of illustrating some of the reasons why 
we from the West are opposing a shot- 
gun restoration of 90 percent of parity 
which tends to produce the surpluses and 
quotas which are unfairly applied to us. 

You may wonder why I am suggesting 
restoration of protection of the farmer 
of 5 acres or less in view of the fact 
that California small farms are not that 
small in terms of acreage. You may ask 
why this amendment is not proposed by 
representatives of areas containing many 
5-acre farmers. I cannot answer for 
them, but my reasons are clear. I want 
them to take care of their 5-acre farms 
out of their own community allotment 
and not out of the hides of my small 
farmers, and I am watching with in- 
terest the actions of their State and 
local committees in caring for these 
farms in 1956, as they have the discretion 
of doing. 

I am withdrawing these amendments 
for the reason that, even if adopted, they 
would be only a partial correction of the 
many faults in our present support laws 
which come into play with surpluses in- 
duced by excessive support levels for all 
categories of commodity growers. 

The simple fact is that 90 percent of 
parity is a mere symbol signifying noth- 
ing if the ground rules which it calls into 
play are political and unfair. These 
rules are political and unfair and an 
increase in the parity level at this time 
without their correction aggravates their 
impact. 
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I yield to no one in my concern for the 
small farmer but I am convinced that 
90 percent of parity administered under 
present statutory and administrative 
ground rules will slowly but surely run 
the dirt-farmer off the farm and leave 
a class of corporation farmers and sub- 
sistence farmers doing all or most of the 
farming. 

Laws should be changed to reflect 
changing conditions and conditions in 
farming have changed. Neither our 
present support law nor the proposals of 
H. R. 12 are proper answers to these 
present conditions and we are shirking 
our duty if we think we can satisfy it 
by the passage of H. R. 12. The late de- 
funct 90 percent of parity law and the 
present flexible laws and those flexible 
laws which preceded it have served a 
useful purpose but conditions have 
changed. I want to see the Democratic 
Party develop a farm program which ap- 
plies a scalpel rather than a butcher 
knife to farm cancers. 

In saying these things I hold no brief 
for the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson. I think he is seriously derelict 
in his duty in not presenting a real farm 
program to our committee. He should 
know that a flexible-support program as 
presently established is no better an- 
swer to the long-range problems of agri- 
culture than the proposal of H. R. 12. 
Yet he is silent. In effect he is saying 
to us: Agriculture has an endemic dis- 
ease and is declining in strength but all 
I recommend is a reduction in the 
amount of salve applied in order that we 
might save money to other taxpayers. 

As a Californian I want to support 
and devise a proper farm program. 
That program may include provision for 
mandatory 90 percent of parity for desig- 
nated crops, but the program presented 
here is not that program. 

I will also say that I intend to vote 
against the amendment to take peanuts 
out of the category of basic crops. My 
action will not be dictated by a belief 
that peanuts deserve to be a basic crop 
but rather by the motivation back of this 
amendment. It is purely political. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, from 
the time this session started, Democrat 
leaders in the House boasted of their 
intention of support for the President 
and his program. 

First, we had the tax bill offered by 
the Democrat leaders in the House, 
against the wishes of the President, 
which was passed in the House by a small 
majority, and, finally, the purpose of 
that bill was defeated through the help 
of the Senate. 

Now, the bill that is before us today 
would repeal the President’s flexible 
farm program before it can become fully 
effective, and before it has a chance to 
prove its worth to the farmers of Amer- 
ica, and to the economy of our country. 
The passage of this bill would show up, 
in bold relief, the inconsistency of the 
Members of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested in our 
Government, as all the Members are; I 
am interested in the welfare of it in the 
years to come, I am interested in the 
Congress keeping the finest possible 
reputation with the people and the 
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greatest confidence on their part; but if 
there is anyone within the sound of 
my voice who thinks it is good politics to 
continuously embarrass the President 
and put him up against possible vetoes, 
let me say to you that popular as the 
President is today, when he has to come 
to the rescue of the great majority of the 
people who have confidence in him, and 
he has to use his veto power to protect 
the interest of the people wher the Con- 
gress has failed to do so, his popularity 
will continue to rise, but as it rises, the 
confidence of the people of this country 
in the present Congress will become 
lower. 

May I warn you it is not good politics 
to oppose the President as he has been 
opposed and as he is being opposed by 
first one sort of political combination 
and then another. And it is not serving 
the best interest of our country. 

Some Members have expressed their 
desire to do something for the little peo- 
ple. Let me suggest that the little 
farmers of this country could not gener- 
ate the steam that has been exhibited on 
the floor of this House for the 90-percent 
parity bill; only the big commercial 
farmers and the big landowners who 
want to continue to sell their surplus to 
the Government could generate that 
much steam to do away with this bill 
before giving it a chance. Where is the 
support coming from for 90 percent of 
parity? It is coming from the Members 
from the great wheat areas all over the 
great Northwest, all over the great 
Southwest, and from some of the bigger 
cotton farmers of the South. Those are 
the people who are supporting this bill. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is representing the little farmers of 
this country. 

The big commercial farmers who want 
to produce all they can and sell their 
surpluses to the Government are the ones 
who profit by rigid high price supports. 
The little farmer, because of the excess 
surpluses, finds his prices for the little 
he has driven downward. 

The majority of the opposition to this 
bill comes from the States in the North 
and the East who are supporting the 
flexible program, from the States where 
the farms are small, where the little 
farmers come from. They are the mem- 
bers who are giving the greatest support 
to the flexible program, and are oppos- 
ing its repeal. 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as Walter 
Reuther’s name has been mentioned 
often in the debate, I want to say that I 
think the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture acted within his rights in 
asking the great leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor and the CIO to 
come and testify. We need to get the 
viewpoint of all groups. 

However, I would like to give some 
facts which will show that while farm 
prices were dropping 17 percent, the 
farmers were further distressed by wages 
being pushed up 27½ percent by the 
CIO employees in the various industries 
making farm machinery. 

Now, of course, no one can object seri- 
ously to the high officials of the CIO in 
cooperation with their men, employed in 
the industries making farm machinery, 
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in helping them to increase their wage. 
Yet, at the same time, the question can 
well be raised as to whether or not the 
big labor leaders in the CIO might not 
have taken notice of the fact that peace 
had come and with it the farmers were 
being distressed with lower prices. 

They could have shown a genuine in- 
terest at that time in the farmers, whose 
prices were falling rapidly, if they had 
not continued to press for higher wages, 
which did add to the distress of the 
farmers. 

They could also have taken into ac- 
count that pressing at that time for 
higher wages increased the inflation and 
raised the high cost of living to where 
much of the increase in wages was off- 
set with an increase in inflation, and 
higher prices, which again added to the 
burden of the farmers, to the consumers, 
and to everyone in the Nation as well. 

Now, to prove my point which I think 
is important, may I point out to you that 
when farm prices started to drop early in 
1948, they declined rapidly with a 20 
percent drop in farm prices. To make 
matters worse, livestock prices tumbled 
downward, hogs fell from a high of 3114 
a hundred to 12% a hundred. Cattle 
and other livestock followed the precipi- 
tate drop, until they were checked by the 
sudden overnight impact of the Korean 
war in 1950. However, when we got 
into the Korean war, and as we spent 
billions of dollars, farm prices started 
back up again, but they did not start 
up until we began spending the billions 
and until the casualties, meaning the 
killing and wounding of the American 
boys on the battlefields of Korea, began 
to mount as well, and continued until 
the casualties of American boys reached 
over 140,000. 

Now, while these farm prices were 
dropping over 20 percent from 1948 un- 
til the close of the fiscal year 1952, wages 
of employees in the International Har- 
vester Co., John Deere, and other com- 
panies which made the farm machinery 
the farmers had to buy increased 2714 
percent, with farm prices falling 20 per- 
cent and with wages of these people go- 
ing up 27% percent, you can imagine 
the distress that was brought to the 
farmers. 

During the last 4 years of the Truman 
administration, 1948 to 1952, you will re- 
member that President Truman, in an 
effort to trade favors for votes, during 
the great steel strike went to the extreme 
length of seizing the vast steel industry 
of the Nation, and held control of it un- 
til the Supreme Court ruled that he had 
exceeded his authority under the 
Constitution. 

Now, let me quote you some revealing 
figures as to how the farmers were af- 
fected by the actions, to which I have 
referred, in the years from 1948 to the 
close of 1952. 

AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 

Mr. Chairman, weekly earnings of the 
employees in the International Harvester 
Co. making farm machinery, and other 
like companies, in 1948 averaged about 
$60.59 a week. At the close of 1952, in 
4 short years, and early in 1953, the 
weekly average earnings of those work- 
ing in these same jobs producing farm 
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machinery of all kinds had gone up to 
$77.21 a week, or in 4 years, wages had 
gone up 2742 percent. 

During these 4 years, while farm prices 
went down from 13 to 20 percent, with 
wages advancing 27½ percent, the price 
of machinery they made that the farm- 
ers had to buy went up while all the time 
the farmers’ prices were going down. 

Of course, no one can blame the work- 
ers in the factories for wanting an in- 
crease in their wages, and no one can 
blame the head of the CIO for cooperat- 
ing with the employees. Everyone, and 
that includes me as well, wants labor 
steadily employed at a high-wage level. 
What I am trying to point out was the 
effect increased wages had upon the 
farmers, 

ILLUSTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, let me illustrate how 
the price of farm machinery went up: 
In 1948, a Farmall M farm tractor cost 
the farmer $1,586. Four years later, in 
1952, it cost the farmer $2,490, an in- 
crease in price of $904, 

In 1948, a 2-bottom 14-inch plow cost 
the farmer $150. In 1952, it had gone 
up to $240, an increase in price of $90. 

In 1948, a 7-foot disk harrow cost the 
farmer $175. In 1952, it cost him $285, 
an increase of $110. 

Prices of other concerns manufactur- 
ing like products for farmers were raised 
accordingly throughout the various in- 
dustries making farm machinery. 

GROSS FARM INCOME 


Mr, Chairman, I want to insert a table 
of figures secured from the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, showing the gross farm income for 
the year 1948 and 1952, also, the gross 
cost to the farmers in planting and 
harvesting their crops, for the year 1948 
and 1952: r 


Gross farm income: 


CO RES ee AE ENSS $34, 520, 000, 000 
TOR sal KT 36, 526, 000, 000 
Production expenses: 
TTT OEE AES n 18, 916, 000, 000 
—— . cr ne 23, 027, 000, 000 


From the above table you will note 
that it cost the farmer $18,916,000,000 
to put in and harvest his crops in 1948, 
but that in 4 short years, in 1952, his 
cost rose to $23,027,000,000, which cost 
the farmer $4,111,000,000 more to pro- 
duce and harvest his crops in 1952 than 
it did in 1948. 

In other words, the increased cost the 
farmers had to pay for farm machinery 
and the increased cost because of the 
increase in wages forced up 2744 percent 
and the general increase in wages, and 
the cost of everything the farmer had 
to buy, took, in fact, $4,111,000,000 out 
of the farmers’ profits he otherwise would 
have been able to keep for himself had 
wages been stabilized at the 1948 level 
rather than being raised 2742 percent, 
while the farmers’ prices were dropping 
from 17 to 20 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I must confess that I 
have been a little surprised at the ap- 
parent political combination that has 
been brought about by those who now 
seek to overthrow the Eisenhower farm 
program, and return to the high rigid 
price supports that have brought about 
billions of dollars in farm surplus com- 
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modities that are now overhanging the 
market and depressing farm prices. 

I firmly believe that a majority of the 
Members of this House, whether they 
be in farm areas or in consumer areas, 
realize that the present flexible farm 
support program is a move in the right 
direction that has helped to stop infla- 
tion, and that the administration, which 
is meeting with marked success in in- 
creasing our export markets, and in rap- 
idly reducing the mountain of farm sur- 
pluses now on hand is working not only 
to the interest of the farmer but the 
consumer as well. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a time for the 
Members of this House to lay aside every 
thought of seeking a political advantage 
of any kind. We are dealing here with 
the biggest domestic problem that has 
ever presented itself to the American 
people, and to their representatives in 
the Congress. The great majority of the 
farmers, and all the rest of the people, 
know that the flexible price support law, 
passed last year, should have an oppor- 
tunity at least for a fair trial. If this 
Congress fails to vote to continue the 
present flexible program, the people will 
lose, in my judgment, a large degree of 
their confidence in the Congress of the 
United States. We should show our con- 
sistency by voting to continue the pres- 
ent flexible farm program. If we do, the 
great majority of the people of this coun- 
try, including the great majority of the 
farmers, will applaud our action, 

THE CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Illinois? 
Mr. Chair- 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
man, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Texas: Add the following new section: 

“Sec. —. Section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
by adding after the word ‘honey’ where it 
first appears in said section the words ‘grain 
sorghum’ and by adding at the end of said 
section the following new subsection: 

„d) The price of grain sorghum shall be 
supported through loans, purchases, or other 
operations at a level not in excess of 85 
percent nor less than 80 percent of the parity 
price therefor’.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment has to do with a 
farm commodity that is raised in the 
great Southwest, most of it coming from 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. It is what we call grain 
sorghum. In order to clarify the situa- 
tion I want to point out to those of you 
who are not familiar with it that it is 
what is commonly referred to as milo 
maize. It is a plant of the sorghum va- 
riety or family and it is raised for the 
grain content in the head of the plant. 

For the 2 previous crop years that 
particular plant has been supported—it 
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is a nonbasic commodity—at 85 percent 
of parity under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

In December of 1954 the support price 
for the coming crop year was an- 
nounced, and that support was reduced 
from 85 percent of parity to 70 percent 
of parity, which is the largest cut that 
has ever been made in connection with 
that particular commodity and probably 
in connection with any commodity. 

A 15-percent reduction simply means 
this in that particular area: It simply 
means that a lot of the little farmers— 
and those are the people I want to talk 
about—are going to have to go out of 
business. Now, it hit our economy in 
two ways: In the first instance, it took 
away what might be all of the profit 
and some of the cost in what it requires 
to raise milo maize. The second thing 
it did was this: It hurt the economy of 
our section because it is the only cash 
crop that can be raised in many of those 
areas. And also many of those people, 
many of those farmers, have been faced 
for a number of years with a drought, 
that is, for the last 4 years. We are 
going into the fourth year of drought. 
The wheat crops have been ruined in 
many instances, and the people have 
turned to milo maize. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will be gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I would 
like to join with the gentleman and point 
out that in the Dust Bowl area of Colo- 
rado this can be used as a substitute 
crop, and with a little moisture it acts 
as a cash crop to the farmers in that 
area. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman very much. I was coming to 
that, and it is a very good point in this 
discussion. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I want to associate my- 
self with the gentleman’s amendment. 
I think it is valid, and I hope it will be 
supported by all the friends of agri- 
culture. I have been working with the 
gentleman for weeks on this matter, and 
I hope we may achieve success on the 
amendment now before us. It is ur- 
gently needed to prevent economic dis- 
aster in many areas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. I appreciate that, because 
I think this amendment is very impor- 
tant to those people who have been 
plagued by the drought situation and 
who are now plagued with the dust 
storms that you folks have been reading 
about in your local papers. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman has not 
pointed out, but I believe it is true, that 
there is a greater acreage in grain sor- 
ghums than there is in cotton in the 
United States, and it is one of the real 
important crops of this country from an 
acre standpoint. Your amendment does 
not ask for an unlimited amount. It 
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puts a top limit of 85 and falls down to 
80, on which we support dairy products 
on which there is no production control. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. It is very difficult for me 
to cover all of the many things to be 
said in behalf of this amendment, and 
I appreciate those contributions. 

Let me go one step further in this 
respect. This is not the situation of a 
farmer or a farm group asking for any- 
thing. All we want is fair treatment in 
this situation and something that we 
think will contribute to the welfare of 
this Nation in what has been termed the 
long haul. Now we know that the 
drought situation has brought about a 
new Dust Bowl era. We hope that it is 
short lived, but we cannot afford to take 
any chances. 

The passage of this amendment will 
serve two basic purposes: In the first 
instance, it will stabilize the economy of 
those men who are engaged in growing 
this particular farm commodity, and the 
other contribution, which is equally im- 
portant in my way of thinking, is this: 
it will furnish a cover crop to hold the 
soil in that area where the wind blows 
all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It will serve 
as a cover crop to hold together the land 
in that section of the country and stop 
the blowing. Now, we have reports at 
the present time of that dust going into 
east Texas, as far east as St. Louis, clear 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and you will see 
more of that if something is not planted 
to hold that ground down. If you let 
that land continue to blow, you are going 
to put this Government in a position 
where they are going to have to go back 
into a land-buying program of the sub- 
marginal land that will cost millions of 
dollars, 

This amendment is good, sound, 
common business sense because it will 
protect not only the economy of those 
people, but it will protect the rest of the 
taxpayers in future years through the 
protection of the lands we have in that 
area. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. IKARD. I should like to associate 
myself with the gentleman in this 
amendment and compliment him on 
offering it. I think it is important to 
note, as the gentleman has stressed, that 
this is not a small commodity but one 
that is very essential to a large segment 
of our whole agricultural economy. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield gladly 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Is there acreage control 
over this crop at the present time? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Iam glad the 
gentleman asked that question. There 
is no acreage control, because it is a non- 
basic commodity. What we are asking 
here is simply this, that we do not have 
the rug pulled out from under us all at 
once. We are willing to submit to 
acreage controls. We had a delegation 
from this section of the United States go 
before the Department of Agriculture 
and discuss this matter with Mr. Benson. 
We were told that he was going to take 
it into consideration and see what he 
could do about it. Of course, we had 
complete faith in Mr. Benson. We be- 
lieved he would do that, and probably he 
is doing that. But what we need is some 
kind of assistance at the present time. 
I would be willing to say this, that those 
farmers will support submission to basic 
acreage controls next year or the year 
after if this Congress sees fit to approve 
this amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not true that under 
existing law the Secretary may impose 
acreage controls on grain sorghum? 
The people would not expect indefinite 
support without acreage controls if acre- 
age controls should prove to be necessary 
and if the support were relatively high. 
What we need is immediate relief. Ifa 
reasonable acreage control program is 
later required it can be placed in opera- 
tion. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is ex- 

actly right. The Secretary also has the 
authority at the present time to support 
this particular commodity up to 90 per- 
cent of parity. We are not asking that 
in this amendment. He supported it last 
year at 85 percent of parity. We want 
him to have some flexibility as long as 
it is not under controls. We are only 
asking that this be supported at not less 
than 80 percent nor more than 85 per- 
cent so that these people may have an 
opportunity at least to stabilize their 
economy, so that they will not have the 
rug jerked out from under them all at 
once and catapult them into bankruptcy. 
And that is where they are going, because 
here is what has happened. Some of 
that country out there is irrigation coun- 
try. Money has been borrowed from the 
FHA to drill wells. Money has been bor- 
rowed from the FHA in the dry land sec- 
tions, and when you jerk the rug out 
from under the farmer on his cash crop, 
how in the world do you expect him to 
be able to meet the note when it comes 
due? He cannot doit. And if you are 
going to put him in default with the FHA, 
you have one of the best contrivances 
that can be thought of to destroy the 
family-size farm that everyone in this 
House of Representatives wants to sup- 
port. 
I think it would be tragic if those peo- 
ple were allowed to get in default and 
become bankrupt simply because every- 
thing was pulled out from under them 
at once and they were not even given a 
chance to stabilize their economy. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it 
not a fact that the support prices on 
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some other grains have also been re- 
duced in the same proportion? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes. 
lieve in some instances. 

The situation we are confronted with 
is simply this, that we have a situation 
that in some cases might be considered 
unique at the present time, because that 
is the cash crop of that great segment of 
this country, in the Southwest and the 
other States that have been mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I, of 
course, know of the great interest that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ROGERS] 
has in the problem which he has just 
presented to the House. I know also 
that many other Congressmen from the 
State of Texas and in other parts of the 
country are likewise interested in this 
problem. I do not, however, believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that the amendment should 
be adopted at this time and made a part 
of the pending bill. I, therefore, urge 
the House to defeat the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I inquire if there 
are any other amendments on the desk 
to be offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair observes 
no amendments on the desk at this time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, for 
the last 2 days we have listened to some 
great orations, all of which were appeal- 
ing for sympathy for the little farmer. 
Everyone has great sympathy for the 
little farmer, but the fact is they did not 
tell you why they have this sympathy 
for the little farmer. 

Under this price-support act we have 
been working and living for a number of 
years, this is what has happened. Since 
1935, the number of farms of 1,000 acres 
or more has increased 37 percent. These 
farms now contain a total of 494 million 
acres of 42.6 percent of all of the farm 
land in the United States. Not only that, 
but the facts reveal that in 1953, 1.9 per- 
cent of the farmers of the United States 
received over 25 percent of the subsidies 
and 9 percent of the farmers received 
50 percent of the subsidies, which leaves 
this fact—91 percent of the farmers of 
the country received only 50 percent of 
the subsidies. There is no wonder that 
you gentlemen, here on the right, have 
great sympathy for the little farmer 
whom you have crucified under this 
price-support bill over the years it has 
operated. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. RoceErs of Tex- 
as) there were—ayes 47, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


I be- 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent in view of my under- 
standing that there are no further 
amendments to be offered to the bill 
that all debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto, close at 2:35 p. m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I wonder how many want to talk be- 
tween now and the next 15 minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. There are only about 
5 or 6 Members standing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

j ne SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must 
state that objection at this time comes 
too late. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. The Chair recognized 
the gentleman before we voted on this 
motion. At that time I felt that he 
would be entitled to 5 minutes. He has 
waited several hours for an opportunity 
to be heard, and I think that his 5 min- 
utes should be granted him and not 
taken out of this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the opinion of 
the Chair, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi had not been recognized for 5 min- 
utes at that time. Since the time for 
debate on the pending amendment was 
fixed, the gentleman is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. GAVIN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
be granted 5 minutes, notwithstanding 
the action taken by the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been 
fixed by the Committee. 

Mr. GAVIN. Well, I ask unanimous 
consent, notwithstanding the action 
taken, 

The CHAIRMAN. This is coming out 
of the gentleman’s time. Does the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITTEN, I do not yield, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that my time 
be granted to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. I object to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
farmers of the Nation received 12 per- 
cent of the national income in 1946, 11.6 
percent in 1948, 9.4 percent in 1951, and, 
in 1954, the farmers’ share of the na- 
tional income dropped to 7.2 percent. 

Opponents of 90 percent supports for 
basic commodities point these facts out 
as evidence that the farmer’s income has 
gone down while he was assured 90 per- 
cent support. They try to say that a 
75 percent of parity support will not hurt 
him because he is already getting hurt 
under 90 percent. 

The farmer’s income is dependent 
upon the volume he produces, multiplied 
by the price he receives, less his cost. 
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In recent years the farmer's costs have 
gone up greatly, more than 12 percent 
in the past 2 years. And now the Presi- 
dent requests an increase in the mini- 
mum wage and in just about everyone’s 
income except the farmer’s; and the 
farm costs are bound to continue to go 


up. 

Now with his income dependent upon 
price times volume, reducing the price 
cannot help but make the farmer’s sit- 
uation worse. 

What we need do is to at least main- 
tain the price the farmer has been re- 
ceiving and increase his volume of pro- 
duction by selling in world markets what 
he produces. 

What has really hurt the farmer is 
that what he has produced has not been 
sold in world markets because the De- 
partment of Agriculture would not offer 
them for sale at truly competitive prices. 
While refusing to sell, the CCC built up 
its stocks to billions of dollars’ worth, 
then such commodities were counted to 
reduce the farmer’s acreage and mar- 
keting quotas. Thus his trouble and 
reduced income under 90 percent sup- 
ports came about because his constant 
price multiplied by a constantly reduced 
volume, less ever-increasing costs meant 
less and less income to him. 

We will not help him by reducing his 
price, but we will further hurt him. 

What is needed is to increase his vol- 
ume by selling his production in world 
markets, competitively, and regain our 
share of the market. Then his price 
times an increased volume will help. 

Of course, we must also try to help 

him hold down his cost. 
Mr. Chairman, I have just about 
enough time remaining to remind this 
Congress once again that the $4 billion 
worth of farm commodities which are 
being used by the Department of Agri- 
culture in justification of reducing prices 
of the American farmer are in the hands 
of the Government because the Depart- 
ment will not sell them in world markets 
because they will not make the sales 
price truly competitive. That is sup- 
ported by the testimony of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. - He has not offered them 
and will not offer them for sale in world 
markets on a truly competitive basis. 
Since he has not offered them, he then 
counts them to reduce the acreage of 
American farmers. The income of the 
farmers which has gone down in the last 
number of years has gone down not be- 
cause of the prices that they received 
under the farm price supports of 90 per- 
cent, but the income has gone down be- 
cause of this buildup of commodities that 
has been used to reduce his volume. 

With his volume held down by his Gov- 
ernment through this erroneous policy, 
we heap coals of fire on his head when 
we reduce his price as well. 

President Eisenhower knows the sit- 
uation facing our farmers is bad, for last 
week he told the Congress in a special 
message: 

In this wealthiest of nations where per 
capita income is the highest in the world, 
more than one-fourth of the families who 
live on American farms still have cash in- 
comes of less than $1,000 a year. They 
neither share fully in our economic and social 
progress nor contribute as much as they 
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would like and can contribute to the Nation’s 
production of goods and services. 


And yet there could be no poorer ap- 
proach to the farmers’ problems, in my 
judgment, than that presently offered by 
the Department of Agriculture. By re- 
fusing to sell, it holds down his produc- 
tion, has reduced his price, and now 
Mr. Benson endorses the increased min- 
imum wage, which can only increase 
his costs. No wonder it is expected the 
farmers’ income—already less than half 
that of other Americans—will decrease 
another 1.2 billion dollars this year while 
the national income is expected to in- 
crease by about $20 billion. Such a sit- 
uation cannot long continue for a con- 
stantly declining farm income can only 
pull the rest down with it. We should 
remember every depression has been led 
off by similar drops in farm income. I 
am afraid we are on our way if we do 
not change our course. We must pass 
this bill restoring supports to 90 percent 
of parity and then, if necessary, we must 
force the Department of Agriculture 
under its present authority to sell in 
world markets competitively at least to 
the point of recapturing our former share 
of world markets. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PaTMAN] desire 
recognition at this time? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

HATE CAMPAIGN AGAINST FARMERS AND 
MERCHANTS 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson started a 
campaign in 1953 to incite the city con- 
sumers against the farmer. The city 
consumers were told that the farmers 
were getting so much for their products 
that it caused the city consumers to be 
compelled to pay unreasonably high 
prices. Informed people know this is 
not true. 

Then the Secretary of Agriculture 
commenced a campaign to make both 
city consumers and farmers hate the 
grocers and other distributors. He 
contended the farmers would get more 
for what they sold and the consumer 
would pay less for what they bought if 
the middleman did not make an un- 
reasonable profit. Informed people 
know this is not true but it was good 
propaganda for a hate campaign. 

The result is the farmers are suffering 
and this administration is not doing any- 
thing, that I know anything about, to 
right the wrongs committed against the 
farmers. 

The farmers and small business are 
being sadly neglected. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Tt is timely to review what has oc- 
curred in the past to help small and in- 
dependent business. 


BANKS, RAILROADS, AND INSURANCE COMPANIES 
SAVED BY RFC 


I could not fairly review the great 
events during my time in Congress with- 
out mentioning the RFC. That agency, 
as we know, was first created in 1932 on 
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the recommendation of President Hoo- 
ver. It was created to bail out the finan- 
cial institutions and the railroads at a 
time when the credit structure of the 
country had collapsed. When the Demo- 
cratic administration took over in the 
next year, this agency was put to work 
not only to rescue our financial institu- 
tions and railroads, but to help almost all 
varieties of business, to lend a helping 
hand to State and local governments, 
and to just ordinary people. 

In its early years the RFC invested 
nearly $4 billion in our financial institu- 
tions. About a third of this was loaned 
to pay depositors some part of their de- 
posits in banks which had closed. An- 
other third was loaned to help banks stay 
open. And the other third went to 
strengthen the credit structure by in- 
vesting Government money in the pre- 
ferred capital of banks, trust companies, 
and insurance companies. During the 
first 10 years of its existence the RFC 
aided more than 7,000 banks and 100 
insurance companies. 

One-third of the railway mileage of 
the country fell into bankruptcy even 
after help from the RFC, and another 
third would have gone the same way if 
it had not been for RFC assistance. 

When the Republican administration 
went out of office in 1933 a special theory 
of government also went out of office. 
This is the theory that the people of this 
country can advance their welfare and 
their legitimate aspirations through the 
agency of Government only by the 
trickle-down method. After the Demo- 
cratic administration took over the doors 
of the agency in which the credit re- 
sources of the Government were mobi- 
lized were they opened to all classes of 
business and all classes of citizens. 

To aid farmers the RFC made loans of 
581 ½ billion, about half of which was dis- 
tributed through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Most of these loans were 
repaid with interest, and in any case this 
program, occasioned no loss to the 
taxpayer. 

To help relieve the crisis in home and 
farm mortgages the RFC made loans to 
private mortgage companies, to insur- 
ance companies, and to home and farm 
owners. Government credit for this pur- 
pose saved from foreclosure a million 
urban homes and half a million farms. 
The RFC financed the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority. It made 
loans to over 30,000 disaster victims, in- 
cluding earthquake victims in California, 
tornado victims in Georgia, and flood vic- 
tims in the Missouri Valley. It lent 
money or purchased the securities of 
countless local public agencies, such as 
school authorities, hospital authorities, 
waterworks authorities, and so on. 

The RFC’s contributions to our Nation 
during World War II were far too wide 
and numerous to mention. It built and 
expanded factories, mines, and trans- 
portation systems. Its money built most 
of the airplane plants, the high-octane 
gasoline plants, the synthetic-rubber 
plants, the new aluminum and steel 
plants; and it built, expanded, or con- 
verted plants for making jeeps, tanks, 
bombs, guns, shells, and for making the 
machinery to build all these things. In 
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total, it provided the money for building 
or equipping more than 2,000 industrial 
plants, substantially all of which are in 
operation today, providing employment 
and turning out goods which the Ameri- 
can people need. Its money provided 
for insurance against war damages to the 
people of the United States. Its money 
financed the Defense Homes Corporation 
which provided homes for workers in 
crowded defense areas. 

After World War II the RFC estab- 
lished and financed the Export-Import 
Bank to assist private traders in re- 
establishing our foreign trade. And dur- 
ing substantially all of its life, from 1934 
until it was abolished by a Republican 
Congress in 1953, it made loans directly 
to industrial, mining, and other enter- 
prises, both large and small, where le- 
gitimate needs for capital were not met 
by private financial institutions. In all, 
during its 21 years and 8 months of oper- 
ation, the RFC lent more than $12 billion. 
These loans saved or expanded tens of 
thousands of small businesses. They 
created new business in those sections 
of the country where capital is scarce, 
such as in the South, the West, the Plains 
States, and upper New England. They 
created new businesses and new compe- 
tition in several highly monopolized in- 
dustries where the private financial 
houses would risk no money on a new 
firm to challenge the monopoly giants. 

No wonder the present big business 
administration was so quick to kill this 
goose that had been laying the golden 
eggs. The big financial institutions no 
longer need help; they now have all the 
money in the world, and they are in- 
creasing their stranglehold on the credit 
resources of the country by combining 
and merging, Only the several thousand 
small banks on the several thousand 
main streets of this country need credit 
to serve the needs of their local com- 
munities. Big industrial concerns no 
longer need access to capital; they have 
the big financial institutions for this 
purpose, and they have billions of dollars 
of undistributed profits. Now only the 
small firms and the medium-sized firms 
are unable to obtain a sufficient share of 
the Nation’s savings to serve their needs 
for expansion and for working capital. 
Monopoly industries have adequate ac- 
cess to the Nation’s savings, and they do 
not welcome the idea that any of these 
savings might be used to create com- 
petitors. 

In all of the hundreds of thousands 
of loans which RFC made, some of them 
of course did not pay out. There were 
some business failures, and some fore- 
closures had to be made. That is the ex- 
perience of any private lending opera- 
tion. But, on the whole, the RFC lend- 
ing program was very profitable, even in 
the narrow terms of dollars and cents 
paid into the Treasury. This program 
paid a fair rate of interest on the money 
it borrowed from the Treasury, it paid 
all of its expenses, including office rent 
and salaries, and on top of this it re- 
turned a profit to the Treasury. 

SPECIAL BENEFITS ALLOCATED 


Then, of course, there was another 
reason why the big business administra- 
tion found it imperative to liquidate the 
RFC. The RFC had, in mid-1953, more 
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than a billion dollars worth of nice, 
sound business assets. These included 
sound, interest-paying loans; they in- 
cluded railroad and industrial bonds and 
stocks; and they included a variety of 
valuable physical properties, such as the 
synthetic rubber plants. The report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury takes 
great pride in the rapidity with which 
these assets have been disposed of. The 
administration’s disposition of what is 
called the small loans will illustrate my 
point. 

First of all, a review was made of all 
the loans with balances of less than 
$100,000, and the guilt-edge ones—some 
2,800 of them—were put into a pool. 
Then arrangements were made by which 
the banks bought shares in this pool, 
by purchasing what are called “interest 
certificates.” The Government pays the 
banks 3% percent interest on these cer- 
tificates. In other words, the Govern- 
ment did not relieve itself of any obli- 
gation by this pool arrangement; it 
merely borrowed money it did not need, 
and is paying the banks 3½ percent in- 
terest on it. Moreover, the Government 
did not relieve itself of the risk that some 
of these loans may not be paid off. It 
allowed the banks to purchase the first 
mortgage on this pool for 64 percent of 
its value, so the Government will get 
the residue after the banks get all the 
principal and interest due them. This 
is, of course, good business—for those 
that can get it—and it illustrates nicely 
the sound business methods by which the 
country is being run. But this is not 
all. The banks which have been so gen- 
erous as to accept some of the Treasury’s 
interest certificates are also made the 
depositors for payments on the loans in 
this pool, and for this they receive an 
additional fee. For example, on a loan 
with a balance of less than $25,000, the 
bank receives a fee of 2 percent on the 
principal and interest collected, plus an- 
other fee of $2 per month. Finally, as 
the banks look the loans over, they are 
privileged to select individual ones they 
would like to have, and purchase these 
at face value. These loans pay 4 to 5 
percent interest, and after they have 
been paid off to the point where the 
balance due is small compared to the 
security pledged, they are guilt-edged 
investments. So, the same financial in- 
stitutions which the RFC was originally 
set up to save from bankruptcy, have 
now butchered the cow and are dividing 
up the carcass. 


THE BIGS PROSPER, THE SMALLS SUFFER 


No; big business no longer needs credit 
assistance. Under the new tax law, 
big-business profits are higher than 
ever, while small-business profits have 
dropped. According to the administra- 
tion’s official reports, profits of the giant 
corporations in the manufacturing field 
were at the rate of 12 percent, after 
taxes, in the first 3 quarters of last year. 
These are the corporations that have 
more than $100 million of assets, includ- 
ing those that have up to 6 or 8 billions 
of assets. In contrast to this profit rate 
of 12 percent, the smaller corporations— 
those with less than one-fourth million 
dollars of assets—had a profit rate of 5 
percent. Two years earlier, in the last 
year of the Democratic administration, 
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the profit rates of the small companies 
had been about the same as for the 
supergiants; both were about 11 percent 
in the first three quarters of 1952. In 
other words, under the big-business ad- 
ministration, profits of the giant corpo- 
rations have gone up, and profits of the 
smaller corporations have been cut in 
half. What the figures for the whole of 
last year look like we do not know. I 
assume they do not look good, because 
the administration is holding up their 
release. $ 
MORE BANKRUPTCIES 


This week the House Committee on 
Appropriations reported to the House 
that the officer who requests appropria- 
tions for running our Federal courts has 
made a significant plea for more money. 
He reported to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that at the present rate with 
which bankruptcy petitions are being 
filed, the courts expect to have to handle 
65,000 bankruptcies in the present fiscal 
year, and 75,000 during the next fiscal 
year. This will be the greatest number 
of bankruptcies on record, even exceed- 
ing the number in 1932. 

I am not a profit of gloom and doom. 
I am merely pointing out what is re- 
ported from our Federal courts. I do 
not even predict that the stock market 
will soon crash. This huge increase in 
bankruptcies includes few, if any, big 
corporations. It merely reflects the 
worsening status of individuals and 
small businesses. 


FTC DEEMPHASIZES DROP IN SMALL-BUSINESS 
PROFITS 

I have had a look behind the story 
which appeared in the yesterday morn- 
ing papers, which story is to the effect 
that profits of manufacturing corpora- 
tions last year were about the same as 
in the previous year. The Washington 
Post and Times Herald headlined this 
story: “Tax Cuts Kept Profits for 1954 
Near 1953.“ 

The FTC’s press release on these fig- 
ures slants the story about the same way, 
except more so. This release opens up 
with the statement: 

In 1954, profits after taxes of manufactur- 
ing corporations amounted to $11.2 billion, 


about the same as 1953 and 5 percent higher 
than 1952. 


Then the FTC's press release contin- 
ued with this statement: 
The fourth quarter of 1954 showed a 


marked pick-up over the corresponding 
quarter of 1953. 


Thus the reader would think that the 
profits picture is bright: that in the 
whole year 1954 the profit picture was as 
good as in the previous year, that it was 
better than in 1952, and that at the end 
of 1954 profits were on the way up. 

Buried down in FTC’s release however, 
there appears this unobtrusive little 
sentence: 

Generally, small- and medium-sized firms 
showed the largest declines while the largest 


size groups showed little change in the rate 
of return, 


This sentence may turn out to be the 


-understatement of the year. Now what 


are the facts, according to the FTC's 
own figures? 


1955 


The fact is that only the giant corpo- 
rations had a profit rate, after taxes, as 
high as in 1953. The profit rate of cor- 
porations in every other size class 
dropped. The smaller the corporation 
the greater the drop; and for the small- 
est corporation, the drop was precipi- 
tous. The profit rate of even big corpo- 
rations just below the giant size class 
dropped. Specifically, the rate for those 
corporations with $50 million to $100 
million of assets dropped. The rate of 
those corporations with $10 million to 
$50 million of assets dropped. And the 
rate dropped for every other smaller- 
sized class. 

What has happened to the smallest- 
size class? According to FTC figures 
the rate of profits of this class—cor- 
porations with less than 8½ million of 
assets—was less than half what it was 
in 1953, and only about one-third what 
it was in 1952. In other words, the 
profit rate of these smaller corporations 
dropped by 27 percent from 1952 to 
1953, and dropped by another 53 per- 
cent from 1953 to 1954. 


PROSPERITY FOR SUPER GIANTS ONLY 


Furthermore, the profit rate for all 
corporations below the giant-sized class 
dropped from 1952 to 1953, and dropped 
again from 1953 to 1954. Only the profit 
rate of the giant corporations has in- 
creased since 1952. This rate was 11.8 
percent in 1952; it rose to 12.1 percent 
in 1953; and it remained at 12.1 percent 
in 1954. In short, the new business 
prosperity is strictly a prosperity of the 
giant corporations. It may, in fact, be 
a prosperity of only the supergiant 
corporations. The FTC’s grouping 
method groups together the figures for 
all corporations above $100 million of 
assets, so as to conceal differences be- 
tween the supergiants, the medium 
giants, and the just plain giants. For 
example, they combine the profits of 
those corporations with $100 million of 
assets with those corporations like 
Standard Oil and General Motors which 
have $5 billion and $6 billion of assets. 
This means that when they get to the 
big corporations they combine the fig- 
ures where the biggest corporation is at 
least 60 times as big as the smallest 
corporation in the group. In contrast 
when they get to the smaller sizes they 
arrange their grouping so as to put to- 
gether corporations of a more similar 
size. For example, the figures for cor- 
porations having between $50 million 
and $100 million of assets, so that the 
largest corporation in the group could 
not be more than twice as large as the 
smallest corporation in the group. 

TREND FOR BIGS UP, FOR SMALLS DOWN 


Now what about the direction of prof- 
its at the end of the last year? Were 
they actually on the way up? For the 
biggest-size classes—yes. The annual 
profit rate for the giant group increased 
from 10.8 percent in the third quarter 
of last year to 13.7 percent in the final 
quarter of last year. Similarly, as be- 
tween these two quarters of the year 
the rate for the $50 million to $100 
million asset group increased from 8.3 
percent to 9.2 percent. But what hap- 
pened to the smaller-size classes? The 
profit rate of the next smallest-size 
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class—those in the $5 million to $10 
million asset group—remained the same; 
the next smaller-size class, those with 
$1 million to $5 million assets, decreased 
from 5.6 percent to 5.4 percent; those 
in the next smaller-size class, the 8 ½ 
million to $1 million asset size, dropped 
from 8.1 percent to 4.6 percent; finally 
the profit rate of the smallest-size 
group—those corporations with less than 
8 ½ million of assets—not only dropped 
between the third and final quarters of 
last year, but the figures for the final 
quarter of last year indicate that these 
corporations as a whole operated at a 
loss. Their profit rate was minus 3.5 
percent. 

The profit rates for all size classes of 
corporations, after taxes, and the per- 
centage changes in these rates are shown 
for the last 3 years below: 


Percent 
changes 
Corporations with total 
assets of 1952 | 1953 
to to 
1954 1954 
Less than $0.25 million 6. 8| 3.2|—65.6/—52.9 
$0.25 million to $1 ‘mia 7.1) 6. 4 —11. 1 —9.9 
$1 million to $5 million 7. 5 5. 6 —30. 0} —25. 3 
$5 million to $10 million 9. 2) 7.4)—15. 9—19. 6 
$10 million to $50 million 9.9) 8. 7 — 10.3 — 12. 1 
$50 million to $100 million 9. 4| 8.7 —12. 1 —7.4 
Over $100 million 12. 112. 1 +25; 0 
All elasses -> -.-.--- 10. 50 9.9 —3. 9 —5. 7 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] desire to 
be recognized at this time? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will use my time 
later. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. FORRESTER] de- 
sire recognition at this time? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I ask unanimous 
consent to give my time to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, is the 
time set for 25 minutes to 3 definitely set, 
and is this holding back in time taken 
out of it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state the time is definitely set. The 
Chair is endeavoring to get to the gen- 
tlemen who were standing as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. May those Members 
who have asked that their time be re- 
served until later, ask unanimous con- 
sent to yield that time to someone else? 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous con- 
sent, the Chair is of the opinion that 
would be possible. 

Does the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT] desire recognition? 

Mr. ALBERT. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most fal- 
lacious arguments that we hear in con- 
nection with the farm-price-support leg- 
islation is that flexible-price supports 
will bring lower prices to consumers, It 
je been proven that this simply is not 

e. 

The fact of the matter is that the price 

received by farmers bears little relation- 
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ship to the price paid by consumers for 
farm products. 

In the last 5 years prices received by 
farmers have declined 7 percent. Dur- 
ing that same period prices paid by con- 
sumers for farm commodities have in- 
creased 13 percent. 

In 1953 and 1954, while the farm price 
of wheat was declining 8 percent, the 
retail price of cereals and bakery prod- 
ucts increased 5 percent. 

In January 1948 the price of wheat 
reached a peak of $2.81 a bushel, and the 
average price of a 1-pound loaf of bread 
was 13.8 cents. The price of a bushel of 
wheat has declined to $2.14 a bushel, but 
the average price of a loaf of bread has 
increased to 1744 cents. Thus, the price 
of wheat declined 24 percent, while the 
price of bread was advancing 27 percent. 
The farm value of the wheat in a loaf 
of bread is 2.8 cents. 

There have been corresponding de- 
clines in the farm price of corn and oats 
and corresponding increases in the price 
paid by consumers for corn flakes and 
rolled oats. 

The same relationship of farm price 
to consumer prices is shown in the case 
of meat products. The average city 
family spent $261 a year for meat prod- 
ucts in 1947-49 and in 1954 spent $263 
for the same quantity and quality of 
meats. Farmers received $176 a year 
for these meat products in 1947-49 and 
$164 in 1954. Thus, the retail cost in- 
creased $2, while the value at the farm 
dropped $12 during this period. 

The same pattern is shown in fruit and 
vegetable prices. The typical city family 
spent $195 a year for fruit and vegeta- 
bles in 1947-49 and $206 for the same 
quantities and qualities of fruits and 
vegetables in 1954. The retail cost was 
increased by $11, while there was a cut 
in the prices received by farmers of $1. 

There is a variety of reasons for the 
disparities in farm and consumer price 
relationships. Higher labor costs, in- 
creasing transportation costs, larger 
profits in some instances, and increased 
costs of processing and packaging have 
contributed to the higher prices for con- 
sumers. But the evidence proves con- 
clusively that the farmer has not con- 
tributed to higher consumer prices. On 


the contrary he has suffered a loss of in- 


come, while consumer prices have moved 
steadily upward. 

We who favor a 90-percent price-sup- 
port program for basic commodities do 
not contend that our proposal will cure 
all of the ills of farming. But it will 
help to stabilize farm prices and reverse 
the trend of recent years of steadily de- 
clining income received by farmers. 

The average farm price is down 22 
percent since February 1951. Net farm 
income in 1954 was 28 percent below 
1947 and 10 percent below 1953. Further 
Ser are in prospect for 1955 and 

56. 

Congress must take action to help the 
farmer recover from the losses he has 
sustained since the end of World War 
II. Although this program is not the 
complete answer, it will provide the nec- 
essary stability for farm prices and con- 
tribute toward an improved agricultural 
economy. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
great debate is now about to be ended. 
Soon the last word will be spoken, and 
the vote will be taken. We are coming 
to the “showdown.” All of us must 
soon stand up and be counted. As chair- 
man of the committee, I think it only 
appropriate that I should say to you now 
that when we go back into the House I 
shall demand a separate vote on the 
amendment offered by my colleague and 
friend from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
GREEN. In this debate the amendment 
has been referred to as the peanut 
amendment. I have cherished the 
friendship of my colleague, BILL GREEN, 
for.many years. I do not doubt for one 
moment his great sincerity, but I believe 
that even he now realizes that the 
friends he had on yesterday will leave 
him and desert him today, and will vote 
to recommit the bill when the roll is 
called on the motion to recommit. The 
Republican leadership voted for the 
Green amendment, and many Members 
voted for the amendment, knowing at 
the very time they cast their votes that 
they intended, even if the amendment 
were adopted, to vote to recommit the 
bill. This was the ultimate objective 
sought to be accomplished by the Re- 
publican leadership. It was a smart 
political maneuver to prevent an out- 
right vote on the real proposition which 
is now presented to the House. The 
Republican leadership outsmarted us a 
year ago when they pulled a rabbit out 
of the hat,” and offered the 82% per- 
cent price-support amendment. That 
was clearly a compromise, but even that 
amendment was an outright repudiation 
of their own Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Benson. This time the Republican 
leadership is trying desperately to pre- 
vent a true vote on the real issue. 

Today we have witnessed demonstra- 
tions of real statesmanship. Yesterday 
the Republican leadership sought to di- 
vide us. Yesterday we were divided, but 
today we know the truth, and we un- 
derstand the ulterior purposes which in- 
fiuenced the vote which was taken in 
this House yesterday afternoon. I want 
to compliment Congressman ABE MUL- 
TER, of New York, who in great sincer- 
ity supported and spoke for and urged 
the adoption of the Green amendment 
when it was presented to us yesterday. 
When Congressman Mutter realized 
just what had happened, and when he 
understood the ultimate objective sought 
to be accomplished, he took the floor 
today for the purpose of testing the sin- 
cerity of Members who had voted for 
the Green amendment in which he was 
interested. Congressman Mutter looked 
the Republican leadership straight in 
the eye, and put Members to the test 
of — sincerity. Congressman MULTER 
said: ` 

How many of you who voted for the Green 
amendment will now stand up and say that 
you will vote for the passage of the bill as 
amended? 


Not a single Republican stood, nor 
did a single Republican indicate that 
he would vote for the passage of the bill, 
even aiter the Green amendment had 
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been adopted. Perhaps Congressman 
MULTER was slightly out of order in sub- 
jecting the Republican Members to this 
test of sincerity. He had no right to 
demand Members of the House to re- 
spond to his suggestion, but certainly no 
one would deny him the right to invite 
Members of the minority to indicate 
their views on the important proposi- 
tion he was discussing. After Congress- 
man Mutter realized that an effort 
would be made to recommit the bill, even 
after the Green amendment had been 
adopted, he had the courage and the 
statesmanship to stand on the floor of 
this House, and to urge the defeat of 
the amendment, because he was unwill- 
ing to be used as an instrumentality 
to bring about the destruction and the 
repeal of the farm program which has 
meant so much to the welfare and the 
happiness of all the people of this great 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to compli- 
ment and pay brief tribute to our able 
and distinguished colleague, CARL AN- 
DERSEN of Minnesota. CARL ANDERSEN 
stood like the rock of Gibraltar. He 
could not be moved, nor could he be 
shaken, nor did he bow down under the 
lash of the whip of partisan politics. 
He stood here like a man, and he spoke 
his own mind, and he reflected the views 
of his honest heart, and he labored in 
behalf of the people whom he has had 
the honor to represent. CARL ANDERSEN 
is a man of conviction and courage, and 
a great champion of the farmers of 
America. His constitutents have a just 
right to take great pride in the man 
that they have sent here to represent 
them in this the greatest lawmaking 
body of the world. 

As I said when this great debate start- 
ed, this is the time for facts and figures 
and not for fraud, fallacy, or fancy. 
This is the time when the people of 
America should know the truth. This is 
the time for forthright and fearless 
action. 

To lead the end users of peanuts—the 
manufacturers of candy—to believe that 
great relief was about to be afforded 
them was nothing more nor less than fic- 
tion and fancy—and now the cruel truth 
they must know. 

If the peanut amendment remains in 
the bill, obviously the bill will be recom- 
mitted. If the bill is recommitted, the 
end users of peanuts will find themselves 
just exactly where they were before this 
great fight and effort in their behalf was 
undertaken, Yes; they will be right back 
where they were night before last. You 
have won only a temporary victory. As 
my colleague from Mississippi, Tom 
ABERNETHY, has said to me, the Repub- 
lican leadership gave you a lollipop yes- 
terday, but they will take it away from 
you today. 

Let us be realistic. Let us all be fear- 
less and fair, and face this issue. By the 
adoption of the peanut amendment, you 
Republicans have repudiated the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of Agriculture, 
neither of whom have advocated the 
abandonment of the program which pro- 
vides acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas and price supports for the pro- 
ducers of peanuts. The vote on the pea- 
nut amendment is just as vital as its 
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adoption was vicious. The peanut 
amendment must be defeated. This bill 
must not be recommitted. Let us come 
to the final test and to the showdown, 
and let us here and now say to the coun- 
try we are either for the mandatory 90 
percent of parity price support program, 
or we are in favor of the slideaway, 
hideaway, giveaway program, which is 
the only program of the present admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot permit this 
great debate to come to an end until I 
have paid at least a brief tribute to CARL 
ALBERT, Of Oklahoma, the Democratic 
whip. I have served in Congress for 21 
years, and for about 15 years of that 
time I was an assistant Democratic whip. 
I have served under many whips, and I 
want to say to this House, and especially 
to the Democratic Members, that CARL 
ALBERT is one of the very best whips the 
Democratic Party has ever had. Noman 
could have worked more diligently, more 
faithfully, more constantly than CARL 
ALBERT has in trying to present to the 
Members of this House the views of the 
party of which he is a very vital part. 
CARL ALBERT is a great American—a 
great citizen and a great champion of 
the farmers of his district, his State, and 
his Nation. He is courageous, he is 
fearless, he is honest, and he is worthy 
of every confidence that the people of 
his district could ever entrust into his 
care. His heart and his soul are devoted 
to the welfare of farmers and ultimately 
to the happiness of the people of this 
great Nation. 

The showdown is at hand—the chips 
are down—and I am ready for the 
rollcall. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THompson] desire 
recognition at this time? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and yield my time to the Speaker. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, as was said by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, the chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee [Mr. Coo- 
LEY], in his opening remarks Tuesday, 
the issue before the House is in no sense 
new. I have listened to the debate and 
have heard nothing that I had not al- 
ready heard. There is no question in my 
mind as to the sincerity and good inten- 
tions of every Member who has spoken 
either for or against fixed price supports, 

Leaving aside the opinions expressed 
to me by the grass roots farmers of my 
district, I cannot help recalling some 
of the business people who have dis- 
cussed the subject with me. These are 
bankers and merchants in the communi- 
ties which serve my farmers. They have 
been among the most emphatic in urging 
that. price supports be fixed, and they 
give as their principal reason the fact 
that they extend credit to the farmers— 
credit with which to buy machinery and 
fertilizer and seed, they feel that unless 
they have some definite price support, 
their equity is not particularly depend- 
able and the amount of the credit which 
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they would extend would be cut ac- 
cordingly. 

Just as a workman can obtain credit 
on the basis of his minimum wage, so 
is the farmer extended credit on the 
basis of his minimum wage which, in 
this case, is his price support. There is 
no more reason to ask a farmer to ac- 
cept a sliding scale on his minimum in- 
come than to ask a workman to accept 
it for his. Also, it should be remembered 
that the sliding scale on farm products 
is designed to apply when the need is 
the greatest. The worse you need it, 
the less you get. 

There is one group connected with the 
cotton business which is very frank in 
favor of cutting price supports down, and 
if they had their way they would remove 
them entirely. These are the people who 
profit only through the handling of the 
cotton after it leaves the farm. Some 
of them are completely selfish and say 
without hesitation that they want to fix 
it so that the farmer will produce more 
in order that they may have more buy- 
ing and selling transactions and, there- 
by, increase their own income. 

I hasten to add that this does not 
apply to all in this category. Some of 
them are farsighted enough to realize 
that their prosperity would be short- 
lived; and that without some sort of a 
farm program and some reasonable pros- 
perity for the producer, the goose that 
lays the golden egg would very soon be 
dead. 

I am impressed with the fact that 
alined on the flexible side of this con- 
troversy you will find all of the people 
who will tell you that they would like to 
see the whole farm program killed. In 
this Chamber there are many who have 
no interest, or at least no direct interest, 
in the problem at hand. They may be 
swayed by the fact that many members 
of national farm organizations and some 
farm organizations as such recommend 
flexible as against fixed price supports. 

Let me remind these neutrals that a 
majority of the individuals engaged in 
agriculture and members of farm organi- 
zations do not produce the basic crops 
which are affected by today’s decision. 
The basic producers are very strongly 
in favor of the fixed program which we 
now recommend to you. 

I urge you, therefore, to listen to the 
request of the man who is involved and 
vote with committee in favor of H. R. 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] desire 
recognition at this time? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to yield my time to the Speaker. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, on yes- 
terday I spoke in favor of the bill, H. R. 
12, which is the pending business before 
the House. The bili seeks to restore 
90 percent parity price supports for the 
basic commodities of cotton, corn, wheat, 
peanuts, rice, and tobacco, instead of the 
sliding scale supports of 8244 to 90 per- 
cent of parity as now in effect. 
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It should be pointed out that under 
the law now in effect, these same price 
supports will next year slide or operate 
between 75 percent and 90 percent of 
parity, unless we pass this bill. 

At the outset, I want to express my 
hope that when the debate on amend- 
ments to the bill is finished this after- 
noon, the House will reverse the action 
it took yesterday when it removed pea- 
nuts from the list of the six basic farm 
crops for parity price-support purposes. 

In other words, the first vote this 
afternoon will be on the question of 
whether or not peanuts continue to be 
one of the basic crops, along with cotton, 
corn, wheat, rice, and tobacco and, if 
such, supported by the price support 
level prescribed for the basic crops. 

I have listened to most of the debate 
on this bill, and I have gotten the defi- 
nite impression that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has not asked that peanuts 
be eliminated from the list of six basic 
crops. There is no intimation that the 
President has asked that peanuts be 
eliminated. In other words, the people 
charged by law with directing our agri- 
cultural policy, namely the President of 
the United States and his Secretary of 
Agriculture, have not asked that pea- 
nuts be stricken from the list. The 
candy manufacturers have asked that 
peanuts be stricken from the list of six 
basic crops. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the question before 
the House is Who is to determine the 
farm policy of this country, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or the candy manu- 
facturers? : 

Unfortunately, the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture do support slid- 
ing-scale parity prices, this year be- 
tween 821⁄2 and 90 percent, and next year 
between 75 and 90 percent. 

Many members of the President’s po- 
litical party cry that the sliding scale 
of parity supports has not yet had a fair 
trial. They ask that the new sliding 
scale be given a period of time in which 
to operate. 

Those of us who support this bill say 
that we are trying to save the American 
farmer, caught in the clutch of a cost- 
price squeeze which recently has been 
reducing his income at the rate of 10 
percent a year, from the further reduc- 
tions in his income that will necessarily 
follow the further reduction of his par- 
ity price supports. 

I think I have the right to speak for 
the small farmer. The Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Alabama is a district 
of small farmers. The 1950 Census re- 
corded that our district had more than 
34,000 small farmers. The small farmer 
cannot stand another reduction in his 
income. As a matter of fact, he cannot 
stand the reductions he has already had. 

Government cannot do everything. 
But, one of the things it can do is keep 
parity price supports for farm products 
at the level of at least 90 percent. 
Ninety-percent parity price supports will 
not solve the farm problem in America. 
But to lower those supports will, within 
a short time, make the farm problem 
much worse than it now is. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of this body 
know that I have fought for the interests 
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of the small farmer. They know that I 
tried earlier this year to obtain an 
amendment to the cotton-allotment laws 
that would have provided that no cotton 
farmer be allotted less than 5 acres of 
cotton under this program. We have 
come to the point in the administration 
of our acreage quota and allotment laws 
that we must write a floor into the law, 
and provide that no farmer will be given 
an allotment of less than 5 acres of 
cotton. 

Of course, no one would argue that 
the farmer can make a living on 5 acres 
of cotton. His economy must be diversi- 
fied, and he must have more than one 
source of income that cotton provides. 
However, his cotton acreage must not be 
reduced to the point where it is ineffec- 
tive as a real source of his income. 

The time has come in this country 
when we must have a realistic farm pol- 
icy that will bolster the individual farm, 
and provide means whereby the small 
farmer can diversify and can earn for 
himself a living that is comparable to 
that of his city cousin. To do this, he 
is going to need more credit, more con- 
venient sources of credit, and longer 
terms of repayment. He must be en- 
couraged to diversify, and must be en- 
couraged to own his own farm. 

I represent a district in which there 
continues to be a lot of farm tenancy. 
I know what it is to be the son of a 
tenant farmer on a hillside farm. I know 
the problems, the heartaches, the want, 
the loneliness, and the lack of oppor- 
tunity that is so often associated with 
farm tenancy of the type we have known 
in the South. We must pass laws that 
will lead to farm ownership. We must 
encourage farm ownership. We must 
encourage diversification. We must en- 
courage the continuance of the stabiliz- 
ing infiuence of the farm on our Ameri- 
can life. 

I want to compliment the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and its chairman, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEY], for bringing this bill to restore 
90-percent parity supports to our basic 
crops. I hope the bill passes. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I want to urge 
that the Committee on Agriculture hold 
early hearings on the problems of the 
small farmer. The Government must 
do what it can to help him solve these 
problems and preserve and protect the 
economic and social integrity of the 
small farm. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Assirt, 
Mr. JoHNson of Wisconsin, Mr. Knox, 
Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. POLK, Mr. EDMONDSON, 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee, Mr. Parman, and 
Mr. Anruso yielded their time to the 
Speaker.) 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. How much time has 
been allotted to the distinguished 
Speaker? 

The CHAIRMAN. As well as the 
Chair is able to tabulate the time now, 
6 minutes have been yielded to the 
Speaker, but the Chair would like to 
point out that some of the time fixed 
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quiries, points of order, and other in- 
quiries directed to the Chair. It is en- 
tirely conceivable that it may not be 
possible to reach all Members whose 
names are listed. 

Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] desire recognition? 

Mr. GROSS. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 

recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. In this 1 minute allotted 
to me, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
point out for the benefit of those whose 
districts are comprised largely of con- 
sumers, that consumers paid 3 percent 
less for farm products in their market 
baskets in the first quarter of this year, 
while farmers received 8 percent less. 
How anyone can support a parity pro- 
gram of less than 90 percent and expect 
to maintain the economy of this country 
I do not know. 

I should also like to go back to the col- 
loquy I had this morning with the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. Drxon]. I said 
that yesterday the gentleman, in oppos- 
ing the 90-percent program, insisted 
upon invoking the law of supply and 
demand. He apparently thought he did 
not make that statement. I should like 
to read an excerpt from what he said 
yesterday: 

We must remember that the American 


economy is still based upon supply and de- 
mand. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas, the dis- 
tinguished Speaker of the House, to close 
the debate, for 614 minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have watched with a great deal of inter- 
est this debate as it has gone along. 
I find this to be true, that practically 
everyone who votes, especially on my 
left, for the so-called peanut amend- 
ment is against this bill in toto. 
Therefore, it is good strategy, and I com- 
pliment the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin], and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] for this 
strategy, because I feel sure that they 
think if the so-called peanut amend- 
ment is adopted we will not have a 
chance to vote on 90 percent parity and 
in all probability this bill will be killed 
by being recommitted. So it would ap- 
pear to me that everyone on both sides 
of the aisle who are for 90 percent of 
parity for these basic products will cer- 
tainly vote against the amendment when 
we go back in the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot see how any- 
one, even the peanut candy manufactur- 
ing people themselves, would be bene- 
fited by this amendment, as the gentle- 
man from North Carolina has so well 
stated. To those of us who believe in 
90 percent of parity, in the face of falling 
farm prices, it would seem that we 
should not try to put anything in this bill 
that will hamstring that effort, especially 
for those farmers who farm the least 
unit of any farmer in the United States. 
Those farmers, and I know because there 
are peanuts produced in my neighbor- 
hood, are in a desperate situation at this 
time. I believe that it will help no one, 
and let me repeat, not even the candy 
manufacturing people. I do not criti- 
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cize them for being here. They think 
they are right, I think they are wrong. 
I believe they are flying in their own 
faces and that in the future and on fu- 
ture legislation they may regret their 
actions in this matter. Yet I do not 
criticize them, I do not threaten them, 
I do not view legislation with prejudice. 
I try to view things as they are. 

So if we want a bill at all, the only 
thing to do, when we get back into the 
House, is to vote down the so-called pea- 
nut amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Sixes, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 12) to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, with respect 
to price supports for basic commodities, 
pursuant to House Resolution 224, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the Green amend- 
ment, the so-called peanut amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment upon which a sepa- 
rate vote has been demanded, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Green of Penn- 
sylvania: On page 1, after line 2, insert the 
following new section: 

“That (a) section 101 (b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 
‘and peanuts’ in each place it appears there- 
in. Section 408 (c) of such act is amended 
by striking out ‘peanuts.’ 

“(b) (1) Part VI of subtitle B of title III 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended (relating to marketing quotas 
for peanuts), is hereby repealed. 

“(2) Section 301 (b) (1) (B) of such act 
is amended by striking out ‘cotton, rice, or 
peanuts’ and inserting ‘cotton or rice.’ 

“(3) Section 301 (b) (3) (A) of such act is 
amended by striking out ‘corn, rice, and pea- 
nuts’ and inserting ‘corn and rice.’ 

“(4) Section 301 (b) (6) (C) of such act 
is hereby repealed. 

“(5) Section 301 (b) (10) (A) of such act 
is amended by striking out ‘wheat, and pea- 
nuts’ and inserting ‘and wheat’; and by strik- 
ing out ‘20 percent in the case of wheat; and 
15 percent in the case of peanuts’ and in- 
serting ‘and 20 percent in the case of wheat.’ 

“(6) Section 301 (b) (18) (B) of such act 
is amended by striking out ‘or peanuts’ in 
each place it appears in the first sentence; 
and by striking out the second sentence. 

“(7) Section 301 (b) (13) (E) of such act 
is amended by striking out ‘cotton, or pea- 
nuts’ in the first two places it appears and 
inserting ‘for cotton’; by striking out ‘corn, 
cotton, or peanuts’ in each place it appears 
and inserting ‘corn or cotton’; and by strik- 
ing out the sentence which begins as follows: 
‘For 1942, the normal yield for any farm, in 
the case of peanuts.’ 

“(8) Section 801 (b) (16) (A) of such act 
is amended by striking out ‘rice, and pea- 
nuts’ and inserting and rice.“ 
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“(9) Section -361 of such act is amended, 
by striking out ‘peanuts.’ 

(10) Sections 371 (a) and $71 (b) of such 
act are each amended by striking out ‘pea- 
nuts.’ 

“(11) The first sentence of section 373 (a) 
of such act is amended to read as follows: 
‘This subsection shall apply to warehouse- 
men, processors, and common carriers of 
corn, wheat, cotton, rice, or tobacco, and all 
ginners of cotton, all persons engaged in the 
business of purchasing corn, wheat, cotton, 
rice, or tobacco from producers, and all per- 
sons engaged in the business of redrying, 
prizing, or stemming tobacco for producers: 
Section 373 (b) of such act is amended by 
striking out ‘peanuts.’ 

“(12) Section 374 (a) of such act is 
amended by striking out ‘peanuts.’ 

“(13) Section 375 (a) of such act is amend- 
ed by striking out peanuts'.“ 


Mr. MASON (interrupting the reading 
of the amendment). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
a a of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from II- 
inois? 

There was no objecti’ 

The SPEAKER. The 
the amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 193, nays 215, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 24, as follows: 


.estion is on 


[Roll No. 46] 
YEAS—193 

Adair Donohue McIntire 
Alger Donovan McVey 
Allen, Calif, Dorn, N. Y. Mack, III. 
Allen, III. Ellsworth Mack, Wash. 
Arends Fenton 
Auchincloss Fino Martin 
Avery Fjare Mason 
Ayres Fogarty Meader 
Baker Ford Merrow 
Baldwin Frelinghuysen Miller, Md. 
Bass, N. H. Fulton Miller. Nebr. 
Bates Gamble Miller, N. Y, 
Baumhart Gavin Minsha 
Beamer Green, Pa. Morano 
Becker Gubser Nelson 
Belcher Gwinn Nicholson 
Bennett, Mich, Hale Norblad 
Bentley Halleck O'Brien, II. 
Betts Hand O'Hara, Minn. 
Boland Harden O'Neill 
Bolton, Harrison, Nebr. Osmers 

Frances P Hays, Ohio Ostertag 
Bosch Henderson Patterson 
Bow Hess elly 
Bray Hiestand Philbin 
Brown, Ohio Hill Philli 
Brownson Hillings Pillion 
Budge Hinshaw Prouty 
Bush Hoffman, II. Quigley 
Byrnes, Wis. Hoffman, Mich. Radwan 
Carrigg Holmes Ray 
Cederberg Holt Reece, Tenn. 
Chase Horan Rees, 
Chenoweth Hosmer Rhodes, Ariz. 
Chiperfield Hyde Robsion, Ky. 
Church Jackson Rogers, Mass. 
Clevenger James Sadlak 
Cole Jenkins St. George 
Coon Johansen Saylor 
Corbett Johnson, Calif. Schenck 
Coudert Jonas Scherer 
Cramer Judd Schwengel 
Cretella Kean t 
Crumpacker Kearney Scrivner 
Cunningham Kearns Scudder 
Curtis, Mass Keating Seely-Brown 
Curtis, Mo. King, Pa. Sheehan 
Dague Knox Short 
Davis, Ga Laird Siler 
Davis, Wis. Lane Simpson, Til 
Dawson, Utah Latham Simpson, Pa. 
Derounian LeCompte ith, 
Devereux Lipscomb Smith, Wis. 
Dixon McConnell Springer 
Dolliver McDonough Taber 
Dondero McGregor Talle 
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Taylor Velde Williams, N. T. 
Teague, Calif. Vorys Wilson, Calif, 
Thompson, Vursell Wilson, Ind. 

Mich. Wainwright Withrow 
Thomson, Wyo. Weaver Wolcott 
Tollefson Westland Yates 
Utt Wharton Young 
Van Pelt Widnall Younger 
Van Zandt Wigglesworth Zablocki 

NAYS—215 

Abbitt Flood Mollohan 
Abernethy Flynt Morgan 
Addonizio Forand Morrison 
Albert Forrester Moss 
Alexander Fountain Moulder 
Andersen, Frazier Murray, II. 

H. Carl Friedel Murray, Tenn. 
Andrews Garmatz Natcher 
Anfuso Gary Norrell 
Ashley Gathings O'Brien, N. L. 
Ashmore Gentry O'Hara, 
Aspinall George Passman 
Bailey Gordon Patman 
Barden Granahan Perkins 
Barrett. Grant Pfost 
Bass, Tenn, Gray Pilcher 
Bell Green, Oreg Poage 
Bennett, Fla. Griff Poff 
Berry ross Polk 
Blatnik Hagen Powell 
Blitch Haley Preston 
Boggs Hardy Price 
Bolling Harris Priest 
Bonner Harrison, Va. Rabaut 
Bowler Harvey ns 
Boykin Hays, Ark. Reuss 
Boyle Hayworth Rhodes, Pa. 
Brooks, La Hébert Richards 
Brooks, Tex. Herlong Riley 
Brown, Hoeven Rivers 
Broyhill Holtzman Robeson, Va. 
Buchanan ope Rodino 
Burdick Huddleston Rogers, Colo. 
Burleson ull Rogers, Fla. 
Burnside Ikard Rogers, Tex. 
Byrd Jarman Rooney 
Byrne, Pa Jennings Roosevelt 
Cannon Jensen Rutherford 
Carlyle Johnson, Wis. Selden 
Carnahan Jones, Ala, Shelley 
Celler Jones, Mo Shuford 

lf Jones, N. C. Sikes 
Christopher Karsten Sisk 
Chudoff Kee Smith, Miss 
Clark Kelley, Pa Smith, Va. 
Colmer Keogh Spence 
Cooley Kilday Staggers 
Cooper Kilgore Steed 
Davidson King, Calif. Sullivan 
Dawson, II. Klein Teague, Tex. 
Deane Kluczynski Thomas 
Delaney Knutson Thompson, La. 
Dempsey Kru Thompson, N. J. 
Denton Landrum Thompson, Tex, 
Dies Lanham Thorn 
Di Lankford Trimble 
Dingell Lesinski Tuck 
ad Long Tumulty 

Dollinger Lovre Udall 
Dorn, S. O McCormack Vanik 
Dowdy McDowell Vinson 
Doyle McMillan Watts 
Durham Macdonald Whitten | 
Edmondson Machrowicz Wickersham 
Elliott Madden Wier : 
Engle Magnuson Williams, Miss. 
Evins Mahon Williams, N. J. 
Fascell Marshall Willis 
Feighan Matthews Winstead 
Fernandez Metcalf Wolverton 
Fine Miller, Calif. Wright 
Fisher Mills Zalenko 


Andresen, August H. 
NOT VOTING—24 


Bolton, Heselton Reed, III 
Oliver P. Holifield Reed, N. Y. 
Buckley Kelly, N. Y. Riehlman 
Canfield ' Kilburn Roberts 
Chatham Kirwan Sheppard 
Davis, Tenn. McCarthy Steminski 
Eberharter McCulloch Walter 
Fallon Mumma 
Gregory O'Konski A 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Reed of New York for, with Mr. August 
H. Andresen against. 
Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. O’Konski against. 
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Mr. Heselton for, with Mr. Roberts against. 

Mrs. Kelly of New York for, with Mr. Davis 
of Tennessee against. 

Mr. Multer for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Reed of Illinois for, with Mr. Chatham 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Oliver P. Bolton. 
Mr. Fallon with Mr. McCulloch, 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Mumma. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
“yea.” I have a live pair with the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. BUCKLEY. 
If he were present he would have voted 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

Mr. BUSH changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted “nay.” I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. REED. Were he present he would 
have voted “yea.” I therefore withdraw 
my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
s engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HILL. Iam. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HILL moves to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Agriculture for further study. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 199, nays 212, answered 
“present” 3, not voting 20, as follows: 


[Roll No. 47] 
YEAS—199 

Adair Broyhill Delaney 
Alger Budge Dempsey 
Allen, Calif. Bush Derounlan 
Allen, III. Byrnes, Wis. Devereux 
Arends Carrigg Dixon 
Auchincloss Cederberg Dodd 
Ayres Chase Dolliver 
Baker Chenoweth Dondero 
Baldwin Chiperfield Donohue 
Bass, N. H. Church Donovan 
Bates Clevenger Dorn, N. Y. 
Baumhart Cole Ellsw 
Beamer Coon Engle 
Becker Corbett Fenton 
Belcher Coudert Fernandez 
Bentley Cramer LO 
Betts Cretella Fjare 
Bolton, Crumpacker 

Frances P. Cunningham Ford 
Bosch Curtis,Mass, Frelinghuysen 
Bow Curtis, Mo. Pulton 
Bray Dague Gamble 
Brown, Ohio Davis, Wis. Gary 
Brownson Dawson, Utah Gavin 
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Harrison, Nebr, 


Harv 
Henderson 
Hess 


Johansen 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addonizio 


Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich, 
Berry 
Blatnik 
Bliteh 

Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Bowler 
Boykin 
Boyle 
Brooks, La, 
Brooks, Tex. 
Brown, Ga. 


Carlyle 
Celler 

Chelf 
Christopher 
Chudoff 
Clark 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Davidson 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson, Ill. 
Deane 
Denton 
Dies 

Diggs 
Dingell 
Dollinger 


Lipscomb 
McConnell 


Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr, 
Miller, N. Y. 
Minshall 
Morano 
Nelson 


NAYS—212 


Dorn, S. C. 
Dowdy 
Doyle 
Durham 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Evins 
Feighan 


Fine 
Fisher 
Fi 


ten 
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Scherer 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Sheehan 
Short 

Siler 
Simpson, III. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis, 
Staggers 
Taber 


Udall 


Williams, N. Y. 


Young 


Macdonald 
Madden 


Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rutherford 
Selden K 
Shelley 
Sheppard 


Shuford Thompson, N. J.Wickersham 
Sikes Thompson, Tex. Wier 

Sisk Thorn Williams, Miss, 
Smith, Kans. Trimble Williams, N. J. 
Smith, Miss. Tuck Willis 

Spence Tumulty Winstead 
Springer Vanik Wright 

Steed Vinson Zablocki 
Sullivan Watts Zelenko 
Teague, Tex. Weaver 


Thompson, La, Whitten 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—3 


Fascell Herlong Yates 
NOT VOTING—20 

Bolton, Fallon Mumma 

Oliver P. Gregory Reed, III 
Buckley Heselton Reed, N. Y. 
Canfield Holifieid Rlehlman 
Chatham Kelly, N. Y. Roberts 
Davis, Tenn. Kilburn Sieminski 
Eberharter McCulloch Walter 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Eberharter 
against. 

Mrs. Kelly of New York for, with Mr. Rob- 
erts against. 

Mr. Fascell for, with Mr. Davis of Tennes- 
see against. 


Mr. Yates for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Herlong for, with Mr. Chatham against. 

Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Sleminski against. 

Mr. Heselton for, with Mr. Holifield against. 

Mr. Reed of Illinois for, with Mr. Gregory 
against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Walter with Mr. Reed of New York. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Davis. If he were present, 
he would vote “nay.” I voted “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Mr. CHATHAM. If he 
were present, he would vote “nay.” I 
voted “yea.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. DODD changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. BUCKLEY. If he were present, 
he would vote “nay.” I voted “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote and vote “present,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 206, nays 201, answered 
“present” 5, not voting 22, as follows: 


[Roll No. 48] 
YEAS—206 
Abbitt Bell Burnside 
ethy Bennett, Fla. Byrd 

Addonizio Bennett, Mich. Byrne, Pa, 
Albert B Cannon 
Alexander Blatnik Carlyle 
Andersen, Blitch Carnahan 

H. Carl Boggs Celler 
Andresen, Bolling Chelf 

August H. Bonner Christopher 
Andrews Bowler Chudoft 
Anfuso Boykin Clark 
Ashley Boyle Colmer 
Ashmore Brooks, La. Cooley 
Aspinall Brooks, Tex, Cooper 
Avery Brown, Ga. Davidson 
Barden Buchanan Davis, Ga. 

Burdick Dawson, Ill, 

Bass, Tenn, Burleson Deane 


Denton 
Dies 
Diggs 


Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N. C. 
Karsten 


C 
Cederberg 
Ch: 


Madden 


Matthews 
Metcalf 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 


Mollohan 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 


NAYS—201 
Devereux 


Preston 
Price 
Priest 
Rabaut 
Rains 


Rees, Kans. 
Re 


Spence 
Springer 
Steed 
Sullivan 
Talle 


Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, La. 


Thompson, N. J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 
Trimble 


Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers, Fla. 
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Rogers, Mass. Smith, Va. Vursell 
Sadlak Smith, Wis. Wainwright 
St. George Taber Westland 
Saylor Taylor Wharton 
Schenck Teague, Calif. Widnall 
Scherer Thomas Wigglesworth 
Schwengel Thompson, Williams, N. V. 
Scott Mich. Wilson, Calif. 
Scrivner Thomson, Wyo. Wilson, Ind. 
Scudder Tollefson Withrow 
Seely-Brown Udall Wolcott 
Sheehan Utt Wolverton 
Short Van Pelt Yates 
Siler Van Zandt Young 
Simpson, II. Velde Younger 
Simpson, Pa. Vorys ` 


Dolliver Haley Williams, N. J. 
Fascell Herlong 
NOT VOTING—22 

Bailey Fallon Reed, III. 
Bolton, Gregory Recd, N. Y. 

Oliver P. Heselton Rie! an 
Buckley Holifield Roberts 
Canfield Kelly, N. Y. Sieminski 
Chatham Kilburn Staggers 
Davis, Tenn. McCulloch Walter 
Eberharter Mumma 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Eberharter for, with Mr. Williams of 
New Jersey against. 

Mr. Roberts for, with Mr. Haley against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. Fascell 
against. 

Mr, Chatham for, with Mr. Herlong against, 

Mr. Dolliver for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Gregory for, with Mrs. Kelly of New 
York against. 

Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Fallon against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Reed of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Bailey for, with Mr. Staggers against. 

Mr. Sieminski for, with Mr. Heselton 
against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Walter with Mr. Canfield. 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. SHEPPARD, and Mr. 
POWELL changed their vote from “nay” 
to „yea.“ 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Mr. CHATHAM. Had he 
been present he would have voted “yea.” 
I voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, Mr. Roserts. Had he been pres- 
ent he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” Therefore I withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Tennessee, Mr. Davis. Had he been 
here he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” Therefore I withdraw my 
vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a live pair with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. EBER- 
HARTER. Had he been present he would 
have voted “yea.” I voted “nay.” 
Therefore I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. KILBURN. Had he been pres- 
ent he would have voted “nay.” I voted 
“yea.” Therefore I withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the confusion in the House, and be- 
cause of the closeness of the vote, I ask 
for a recapitulation. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the 
vote is close enough to have a recapitu- 
lation. 

The Clerk will call the names of those 
voting in the affirmative. 

The Clerk called the names of those 
voting “yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Are there any cor- 
rections to be made where any Member 
was listening and heard his name called 
as voting yea“ who did not vote yea“? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will call the names of those 
recorded as voting “nay.” 

The Clerk called the names of those 
voting “nay.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there any Mem- 
ber voting “nay” who is incorrectly 
recorded? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. : 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to amend the title 
by striking out the language in the last 
paragraph of the bill beginning after 
the semicolon “to authorize a domestic 
marketing certificate plan for wheat’; 
and that will make the title conform to 
the bill as now passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Coolxx: In the 
title to the bill, strike out the words “to 
authorize a domestic marketing certificate 
plan for wheat”; so as to read “A bill to 
amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, with respect to price supports for 
basic commodities and milk, and for other 
purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment to the title. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk may 
be authorized to renumber sections. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2225) entitled 
“An act to amend section 401 (e) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended,” 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK AND 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I do this 
so that we may hear from the majority 
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leader as to the program for the rest of 
the week and next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am going to 
ask that we go over until Monday. 

I make that request now, Mr. Speaker. 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In response to 
the inquiry of my friend from Massa- 
chusetts, the program is as follows: 

On Monday the conference report on 
the postal salary increase. There will be 
a rollcall on that. 

Then it is District day. There are 
several small bills, as follows: 

H. R. 1806, to consolidate the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association. 

H. R. 1825, relating to auditorium con- 
struction. 

H. R. 2986, to adjust judges’ salaries. 

H. R. 4909, consolidation, National Tax 
Association. 

Thereafter, the Alaska-Hawaii state- 
hood bill will be taken up, and general 
debate will continue until it is finished. 
We hope to get through with it on Tues- 
day. I understand there are 7 hours’ 
general debate. 

Mr. MARTIN. I think the gentleman 
is quite ambitious. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I mean if 
the rule is adopted. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday the Department of Defense 
appropriation bill for 1956, and then the 
national Reserve plan, the manpower 
bill. Also the bill relating to Saline 
Water Act, H. R. 2126, in case it is 
reached. 

Also the usual reservations with 
reference to conference reports. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iam told the Defense 
appropriation bill will take at least 2 or 
3 days. If that is the case, I do not see 
how you can get to the legislation on 
the armed services bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the Defense 
appropriation bill takes that long, of 
course it will have to go over until the 
following week, but I am putting it on 
the program in case the situation de- 
velops where it can be taken up and 
considered. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN, I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman cannot 
say definitely when the Reserve bill will 
be called up for consideration? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wish I could 
answer the question specifically. All I 
can say is that if we have an opportunity 
next week it will follow the Defense 
appropriation bill. I know it will not be 
before Thursday and probably not until 
Friday. 

Mr. SHORT. I should think con- 
sideration of the statehood bill and the 
appropriation bill for Defense would 
take all of next week so that Members 
could count on the Reserve bill being 
called up the first of the following week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
statement may prove to be correct as the 
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business of the week unfolds, but I am 
putting it in the program in case we can 
bring it up. The probability is that 
what the gentleman from Missouri and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts say 
is correct, but I am putting it on the 
calendar just in case we can reach it. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL PAY INCREASE BILL 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the managers on the part of the House 
on the bill (S. 1) to increase the basic 
compensation of employees and officers 
of the Post Office Department be given 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1956 


Mr. MAHON, from the Committee on 
the Armed Services, reported the bill 
(H. R. 6042, Rept. No. 493) which was 
read a first and second time and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may sit Monday during gen- 
eral debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the debate on H. R. 12, I 
offered two amendments. I was recog- 
nized at a time when another amend- 
ment was pending. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendments I offered 
be printed in the Recorp at the point 
where I discussed them and that I may 
be permitted to extend my remarks 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS MINIMUM WAGE NEEDED 
TO EXIST 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, how can a 
single girl get by on $30 a week? Or 
a married man survive on $30? 

Before taxes—seen and unseen—plus 
the prices that are fattening corporate 
treasuries, cause low-income groups to 
go looking for the holes in their pockets 
and purses that are not there. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
some unscrupulous employers want to 
keep the minimum wage frozen at sub- 
standard levels in order to make double 
profits at the expense of the workers 
whom they unashamedly exploit. 

Only some, to be sure, but they are 
doing great harm to honest businessmen, 
to organized labor, and to the reputation 
of the United States. 

The present 75-cent minimum is a 
crime. 

The proposed increase to 90 cents is 
not much better. 

All the tired, unrealistic, and poker- 
faced arguments are being dusted off 
again to oppose progress. 

When the minimum wage was in- 
creased in 1950 from 40 cents—yes, the 
figure was 40 cents in our modern, pros- 
perous Nation—to 75 cents per hour, 
some employers cried out in anguish. 
They protested that they would not be 
able to stand the strain. They tried to 
scare us by predicting that plants would 
shut down and that heavy unemploy- 
ment would result. 

The Department of Labor studied the 
effects of the 75-cent minimum in 5 low- 
wage industries—southern sawmills, 
men’s dress shirts and nightwear, fer- 
tilizer, men’s seamless hosiery, and wood 
furniture. 

The verdict? 

“Only very minor 
effects.” 

Even the prevailing minimum wage— 
as distinguished from the legal—that is 
paid in the hard-hit textile industry of 
the North is considerably above the mini- 
mum being paid in southern mills. 

The legal minimum that is barely met 
in some other industries, is so far down 
that it is cruelly fantastic. 

“Within the law” in such cases, be- 
comes a cloak for treating workers as less 
than human beings. 

It is a device for getting twice as much 
work and profit out of an American 
worker than you are paying him for. 

Every reliable fact proves that the 
minimum wage has lagged behind the 
general increase in wages, and has failed 
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to keep up with increase in living costs 
and in productivity. 

A deplorably low minimum wage is 
also responsible for slum conditions that 
we try to correct indirectly, instead of 
facing up to the issue and insisting upon 
a decent wage that will give a man a 
fighting chance to maintain his self-re- 
spect and to provide the essentials of 
life for his family. 

Low wages breed illness, slums, illit- 
eracy, crime, and juvenile delinquency. 

The American community will not 
tolerate the outmoded laws, the super- 
ficial reasons, and the selfish people re- 
sponsible for such conditions. 

The rising standard of living in the 
United States, based on increased pro- 
duction and consumption, requires that 
all of our people must share in the fruits 
of progress. 

The present minimum wage is de- 
liberately excluding some of our people 
from this basic economic right. 

The proposed increase to 90 cents an 
hour is a half-measure that straddles the 
issue. 

A minimum of $1.25 is the least we can 
do to bring underprivileged workers out 
of the economic cellar and into the light 
of day, where the dignity and the re- 
ward of honest labor is given the healthy 
recognition that it earns, 


THE SALK VACCINE 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I joined with Senators Ives and 
LEHMAN of my State in sponsoring in the 
House a resolution which will confer 
upon the Federal Government, acting 
through the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the authority to 
follow the Salk vaccine from the pro- 
ducing laboratory to the person receiv- 
ing the injection, fixing the price, im- 
posing strict regulations as to records, 
setting firm allocations to various re- 
gions and absolute priorities according 
to need. 

I consider the adoption of this resolu- 
tion a matter of immediate necessity. 
Action by the Congress is imperative, 
because it is already apparent that dis- 
orderly and ineffectual procedures are 
growing out of the existing improvised 
and voluntary control system for the 
distribution of the vaccine. 

Whenever the gap between supply and 
demand is as great as it is in this in- 
stance, and where the atmosphere is so 
charged with emotional factors, no sys- 
tem of voluntary controls could possibly 
be effective. The serious problem with 
respect to supply, that is quantity, has 
already led, as it inevitably does, to a 
problem of quality. Haste makes waste, 
and here the possibility of a lessening 
of quality controls because of disorgani- 
zation in the supply system presents a 
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picture too horrible to contemplate. 
True, the Federal Government undoubt- 
edly has the authority under the Na- 
tional Biologics Control Act to control 
the quality of the vaccine as it demon- 
strated when it withdrew the Cutter 
Laboratory product from the market, 
but how long can it control the flood- 
gates against the pressure of an enor- 
mous demand when the problem of sup- 
ply and distribution is handled in a mul- 
tiplicity of ways by 48 States and an 
untold number of local governments all 
competing in the market place. For 
this reason responsibility now falls upon 
Congress to take leadership and provide 
for uniform control at the national level. 

Just yesterday, Mr. Speaker, we have 
witnessed an alarming headline to the 
effect that “Ten Million Shots of Salk 
Vaccine Seem To Be Missing“ —Washing- 
ton Daily News. Even more alarming is 
the possibility that the pellmell competi- 
tion for the vaccine has resulted in a 
lessening in quality controls, as evidenced 
by headlines of polio outbreak among 
inoculated children. The matter of 
quantity and quality are one and the 
same problem, which should be coordi- 
nated at one and the same source. We 
cannot sacrifice one for the other. 

Headlines speak of black and gray 
markets in the vaccine. Although the 
vast majority of people can be counted 
upon to act rationally and unselfishly in 
seeing that sensible priorities are fol- 
lowed, human nature being what it is, 
there are always those who make ration- 
ing or some other orderly procedure a 
necessity. We have not hesitated to im- 
pose similar controls when matters less 
important than the lives of our children 
were at stake. In national emergencies 
when supply and demand have grown far 
apart, we have not hesitated to invoke 
rationing and to establish controls. We 
are faced with an emergency in a very 
narrow but very important field. A na- 
tional blessing is presenting a national 
emergency, requiring the passage of this 
resolution. 

All this, Mr. Speaker, certainly empha- 
sizes the need for effective action at the 
national level in order that the natural 
and understandable fear and concern of 
parents for their loved ones be allayed 
and their confidence restored. I earnest- 
ly and sincerely ask that this resolution 
be given the immediate attention of this 
House. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOURTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE POLISH 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, May 3 
was the 164th anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution. This cherished document 
has been turned into a mockery since 
Poland’s borders have first been invaded 
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and her country partitioned by the ty- 
rants and the dictators of Europe. 

Since the days of our Revolutionary 
War, Polish citizens and patriots have 
willingly served the cause of America 
and her passion for freedom. It is in- 
deed disgraceful then that this Nation 
should be shorn of its identity, its liber- 
ty, and its life blood today. The secret 
conferences of Yalta and Potsdam 
spelled out in tragic symbols the ap- 
peasement of the Communist henchmen 
and their designs to occupy and control 
Poland. 

The plea for international rest and 
peaceful coexistence rings hollow from 
the spokesmen of the Communist camp 
who at the same time submit the coun- 
tries of the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
to endless toil, suppression, and slavery. 

The proposed deoccupation of Austria 
by the Russian invaders may be a turn- 
ing point in making a reality of freedom 
for the Iron Curtain nations. But the 
struggle for liberty and peace is still far 
from won. We must continue to shout 
above the meaningless din of totalitarian 
doubletalk for human rights for Poland 
and the other valiant nations who have 
been so horribly wronged. 


SALK POLIO VACCINE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a resolution to provide 
the President with authority and funds 
to purchase all commercial supplies of 
Salk polio vaccine necessary to provide 
vaccine for children whose parents are 
unable to pay for it. 

We have orphanages, children’s homes, 
and other institutions where the young 
must not be neglected. There are also 
families with children who will be forced 
by circumstances to forego the protec- 
tion of Salk vaccine unless we take steps 
to provide the funds necessary for a 100 
percent inoculation program. 

The resolution provides that the Con- 
gress set aside $1 million for this pur- 
pose. This is a large amount and may 
be much more than is needed. But in 
circumstances such as this, too much is 
better than too late for those who might 
be exposed to crippling polio in the next 
few weeks during the height of the polio 
season. 

If and when it becomes necessary for 
the President to ask Congress for the 
funds, money should be immediately 
available. This resolution will provide 
such funds. If not needed, the money 
will be returned to the Public Treasury. 

No child in America need be without 
polio vaccine protection if this resolution 
is adopted, as I am sure it will be. 

Iam confident that the Salk vaccine is 
as good as American scientific minds and 
production can make it. Certainly, in 
the midst of America’s prosperity not a 
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single child should be permitted to suffer 

or die because of lack of money to pro- 

vide the vaccine. 

There follows the text of the joint reso- 
lution: 

Joint resolution to authorize the President 
of the United States to purchase supplies 
of Salk poliomyelitic vaccine to ensure that 
certain children in the United States, re- 
gardless of the economic situation of those 
charged with their welfare, shall receive 
the necessary inoculations with such vac- 
cine without cost for the vaccine 
Whereas the distribution of Salk polio- 

myelitis vaccine may result in some of our 

children being forced by circumstances to 
be neglected because of the cost of the vac- 
cine and because no child should be without 
the protection offered by the vaccine; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has a 
deep and continuing interest in the welfare 
of children of all walks of life; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has proclaimed his intention of purchasing 
whatever supplies of Salk poliomyelitis vac- 
cine may be necessary to ensure that each 
child, regardless of economic situation, re- 
ceives the necessary inoculations with the 
vaccine: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated a sum not in excess 
of $1 million, for the purpose of purchasing 
a sufficient supply of Salk poliomyelitis vac- 
cine to ensure that all children in the United 
States whose parents, guardians, or those 
otherwise charged with their welfare, are un- 
able to pay the cost of inoculations with 
such vaccine, shall receive the inoculations 
without cost for the vaccine. 

Sec. 2. The funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by the first section of this act shall 
be made available for use by such agencies 
of the Federal Government as may be se- 
lected by the President to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act, under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by him. 

Sec. 3. The authority granted under this 
act shall terminate not later than 1 year 
after the date of enactment of this act, at 
which time any unexpended balance remain- 
ing of funds authorized to be appropriated 
by the first section of this act shall be cov- 
ered back into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. As used in this act, the term 
“United States” includes the several States, 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes on Wednesday next, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include statements excerpts, 
and newspaper articles, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


THE LATE HONORABLE GEORGE 
MOORE PRITCHARD 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, with 
sadness I announce to the House the 
death of a distinguished North Caro- 
linian, and a former Member of this 
body, the Honorable George Moore 
Pritchard, of Marshall, N. C. He died 
in an Asheville, N. C., hospital Sunday 
morning, April 24, 1955, following several 
years of declining health and an acute 
illness of some 3 weeks. He formerly 
represented the congressional district I 
have the honor to represent, though it 
was then designated the 10th North 
Carolina Congressional District. 

George Pritchard was born near Mars 
Hill, in Madison County, N. C., January 
4, 1886, the son of Jeter Connelly Pritch- 
ard, a former United States Senator 
and judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and Augusta (Ray) 
Pritchard, a woman of exceptional char- 
acter and ability. After attending the 
public schools of Marshall and the city 
of Washington, D. C., he continued his 
studies at the Universities of North 
Carolina and South Carolina, receiving 
his law degree from the latter university 
in 1908. From that date until 1911 he 
practiced law in Greenville, S. C. 

In 1911 George Pritchard returned to 
the county of his birth and opened his 
law office in Marshall, N. C. He early 
took an active part in Republican Party 
affairs, following in the footsteps of his 
noted father. He served in the House of 
Representatives of the North Carolina 
General Assembly from 1917 to 1919 and 
thereafter as solicitor of the 19th judi- 
cial district—composed of Buncombe 
and Madison Counties—for a term of 
2 years, 1919 to 1921, during which time 
he moved his residence and office to 
Asheville, N. C. He served as chairman 
of the Buncombe County Republican 
Party and in 1928 was elected to repre- 
sent the old 10th North Carolina Con- 
gressional District in the 71st Congress. 
During his single term in the Congress— 
he did not seek reelection—he was a 
valued member of the important House 
Military Affairs Committee. In 1930 he 
was the Republican nominee for the 
United States Senate and then dele- 
gate at large to the 1932 Republican 
National Convention. He was the key- 
note speaker at the 1942 Republican 
State Convention and served one term 
as a member of the board of trustees of 
the University of North Carolina. In 
1948 he was his party’s nominee for gov- 
ernor. In that campaign, though de- 
feated, he attracted wide and consider- 
able attention with his demand that the 
State use its surplus funds for the build- 
ing of public schools. 

George Pritchard resided in Asheville 
for approximately 20 years, returning 
to Marshall to live about 8 years ago. 
He divided his time between his Ashe- 
ville and Marshall law offices until ill 
health curtailed his activities. While a 
resident of Marshall he again sought a 
congressional seat from the present 11th 
North Carolina Congressional District. 
In this campaign he was defeated by 
the present incumbent, the Honorable 
Wooprow W. JONES. 

George Pritchard had a long and dis- 
tinguished career. He bore an honored 
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named and dignified it in a lifetime of 
civic usefulness. He was devoted to the 
highest ideals of public service and his 
influence for good will long be remem- 
bered. He was a vigorous and success- 
ful advocate but never struck a low blow. 
He was a man of sterling character and 
unquestioned integrity, devoted to 
church and family. 

In the death of George Pritchard I 
have suffered a keen personal loss. He 
will be greatly missed in his native 
State. 

To his fine family and loved ones I 
extend my deepest sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with sadness that I 
learned of the death of the late George 
M. Pritchard, who passed away at a hos- 
pital in Asheville, N. C., on April 24 of 
this year. 

Mr. Pritchard was closely associated 
with my section of western North Caro- 
lina all his life. As a Republican Repre- 
sentative to the Tist Congress from the 
old 10th Congressional District of North 
Carolina, he represented three of the 
counties now embraced in the district I 
am proud to represent. ‘These are the 
counties of Rutherford, Polk, and Mc- 
Dowell. 

Rutherford County is my home county 
and as such, while I was still in my teens 
on the farm, Mr. Pritchard was my Rep- 
resentative in the Congress from March 
4, 1929, to March 3, 1931. Years later, 
in the general election of 1952, Mr. 
Pritchard, as the Republican candidate, 
opposed me for reelection to the 83d 
Congress. I was successful in that con- 
test. He was a worthy opponent in every 
respect and was fair and clean in the 
fight. 

Mr. Speaker, George M. Pritchard will 
be remembered for his sterling character 
and his devotion to the fundamental 
principles of our American way of life. 
During his term in the Congress, he was 
always faithful to the public interest and 
ably served his State and Nation. To 
members of his family I extend my sin- 
cere condolences. 

Mr. SHUFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in paying a tribute 
to the memory of the late Honorable 
George M. Pritchard, a former Member 
of this House. 


Thousands of people all over North 
Carolina, and particularly throughout 
the great mountain section of our State 
where George Pritchard was born and 
where he lived all of his life, mourn his 

. I include myself among that 
number. 

I first came to know former Congress- 
man Pritchard when he served here in 
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the House of Representatives with my 
father in the 71st Congress. Congress- 
man Pritchard and my father were life- 
long friends. They fought shoulder to 
shoulder in many a political battle. 
They served together in Congress and 
were the last Republican Congressmen 
from North Carolina until my election in 
1952. 

Not being a contemporary of Con- 
gressman Pritchard, I cannot say that 
we were intimate friends. I looked upon 
him as one of the elder statesmen of our 
party in North Carolina and held him in 
the highest esteem as a leader of great 
ability and as a man of strong moral 
courage and of high character and in- 
tegrity. 

Congressman Pritchard did not seek 
reelection to Congress in 1930, but chose 
instead to run as a Republican candidate 
for the United States Senate. Although 
not successful in that contest, Mr. 
Pritchard conducted a vigorous cam- 
paign throughout the State of North 
Carolina and received 210,761 votes, 
compared to 324,393 for his opponent. 
This was a magnificent vote for a mem- 
ber of the minority party to receive in 
a statewide election in our State in 1930 
and will stand as a lasting testimonial 
to the high regard in which George 
Pritchard was held by the voters of 
North Carlina. 

In 1948, former Congressman Prit- 
chard was his party’s candidate for Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina and again en- 
gaged in an active canvass of the entire 
State. During that campaign he 
strongly advocated investing surplus 
State funds in public school buildings. 
In this respect, as in many others, George 
Pritchard was ahead of his time. The 
classroom deficit in our State today 
might have been avoided, or at least 
materially reduced, if his advice had 
been followed. 

Pritchard is one of the honored names 
in our State. The father of George 
Pritchard, the late Honorable Jeter C. 
Pritchard, was one of the most distin- 
guished and respected men ever pro- 
duced in North Carolina. He served as 
a United States Senator for 8 years, from 
January 23, 1895, to March 3, 1903—hav- 
ing been first elected to fill out the un- 
expired term of Zebulon B. Vance and 
was then reelected to a full 6-year term 
in 1897. He was the last Republican to 
hold office as United States Senator from 
our State. Later he served as a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and from June 1, 1904, 
until his death on April 10, 1921, as a 
judge of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, over which 
court he presided as the senior circuit 
judge for a number of years prior to his 
death. 

For many years prior to his service 
on the bench, Senator Pritchard was the 
recognized leader of the Republican 
Party in North Carolina, It was largely 
through his efforts, and to the qualities 
of leadership which he possessed to a 
marked degree, that the Republican 
Party of North Carolina, although a mi- 
nority party since 1900, has remained 
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strong and militant down through the 
years. 

It has never been easy for a son to live 
up to the fine record of a distinguished 
father. Living under the shadow of a 
great name sometimes causes a son to 
develop an inferiority complex. People 
frequently expect too much from the 
sons of great men. These things never 
discouraged George Pritchard, He was 
determined to build a career for him- 
self and not to bask in the reflected glory 
of his father’s name. Using the example 
set for him by his distinguished father 
as a guide, George Pritchard achieved 
outstanding success as he sought to mold 
his life in that same pattern. 

Although he never occupied a seat in 
the United States Senate, and never sat 
on the circuit court of appeals, George 
Pritchard became a great leader in his 
own right. He was selected by the peo- 
ple to serve them in many important 
offices, including that of solicitor of the 
19th judicial district of North Carolina, 
member of the State legislature, and 
Member of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

George Pritchard had the same dedi- 
cation to principles so manifest in the 
life of the elder Pritchard. He held 
strong convictions on all of the impor- 
tant issues of the day and never hesi- 
tated to express them. He will long be 
remembered for the courage and zeal 
with which he always fought for the 
things in which he believed. When it 
came to a matter of principle, George 
Pritchard did not mind being in the mi- 
nority. Even though the odds were usu- 
ally against him, due to the political 
complexities of the times, he was always 
ready and eager to battle for any cause 
he felt was right. Sometimes he won, 
but frequently he lost. He did not give 
ground or become discouraged when he 
lost, but returned to the fray and was to 
be found in the thick of the fight when 
the next issue was drawn. 

Congressman Pritchard is survived by 
his widow, 1 son, and 3 daughters. A 
sister, Mrs. Ida Pritchard Shultz, of 
Chevy Chase, Washington, also survives. 

To his widow, his devoted children, 
and the other members of his family, I 
extend warm and sincere sympathy in 
this hour of their bereavement. They 
have sustained the incalculable loss of 
husband, father, and brother. The peo- 
ple who knew George Pritchard inti- 
mately have lost a tried and true friend. 
All western North Carolina has lost one 
of its stalwart leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include, as a part of my remarks on 
this occasion, the following editorials, 
which appeared in the Asheville Citizen 
and the Asheville Times on April 26, 1955. 
These newspapers are published in the 
city of Asheville, N. C., where George 
Pritchard resided for so many years. 
They circulate throughout the mountain 
sections of North Carolina, and in these 
editorials they express the sentiment of 
the people who knew him best. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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The editorials referred to are as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Asheville Citizen of April 26, 1955] 
A Man IN GOOD MEASURE 

George M. Pritchard bore an honored name 
and dignified it in a lifetime of civic use- 
fulness. 

He served as solicitor, legislator, and Con- 

essman. 

He was his party’s nominee for Governor 
and Senator. 

He gave his time and energy most gener- 
ously to church and civic club affairs. 

He was an able attorney and enterprising 
citizen, dividing his time and his career be- 
tween Marshall and Asheville. 

When he ran for governor in 1948 George 
Pritchard gave the Democrats something to 
think about as a Republican advocate of in- 
vesting surplus State funds in school build- 
ings. A part of North Carolina's trouble now 
is that it awoke almost too late to the capital 
needs of education. It might have listened 
earlier to Candidate Pritchard. 

This newspaper counted Madison's first 
citizen as a good friend and respected advo- 
cate. 

In its constant quest for leadership the 
mountain region will seek after men of 
George Pritchard’s qualities. By all these 
measures, it will miss him. 


[From the Asheville Times of April 26, 1955] 
GEORGE PRITCHARD’S SPLENDID RECORD 


The Pritchard name has stood for many 
good things in this mountain region for 
many long years. Jeter C. Pritchard, of 
Madison County and Asheville, gave it great 
distinction nearly six decades ago when he 
was elected to the United States Senate. 
Not long after his death in 1921 the triangu- 
lar park in the heart of downtown Asheville 
was named in his honor. It was not easy 
for a son to live up to, and carry on, the fine 
record and traditions of such a famous 
father. But George M. Pritchard, of Madison 
County and Asheville, did a superb job of it. 

Like his father before him, George 
Pritchard was best known perhaps as a Re- 
publican Party leader. He followed in his 
father’s footsteps fairly closely in many 
ways—in the practice of law, in civic affairs, 
as a member of the North Carolina General 
Assembly. In 1930 he was the Republican 
nominee for United States Senator, and in 
1948 he was his party’s nominee for gov- 
ernor. While George was unsuccessful in 
those two bids for high political office he 
continued to be an active and highly re- 
spected Republican leader for the rest of his 
life. 

George Pritchard was a credit to his pro- 
fession and to the religious, fraternal, and 
civic organizations to which he belonged. 
He was passionately devoted to his native 
mountain region and did everything he could 
to promote its best interests. His death is 
a great loss to western North Carolina and 
the entire State. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would like to join 
the gentleman from North Carolina in 
his expressions of regret at the death 
of George Pritchard. I was a Member 
of Congress when he was here. He was 
a man of great ability, a very humane 
man, one who had a host of friends. 
We all rejoiced at the record he made 
here. It was also my privilege to know 
him in political circles in the years that 
followed his leaving the House. 

I know that North Carolina has lost 
a great son. It has lost a man who 
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was devoted to the State and to the 
country. I join with the gentleman in 
offering my condolences to the members 
of his family. 


REDS GET AWAY WITH MURDER IN 
NORTH VIET-NAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mappen). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. F oop!] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the House an article 
which appeared in the Washington, D. C., 
Sunday Star, April 24, 1955, in which 
the writer, Mr. Earl H. Voss, explains in 
detail the horrible experiences of Catho- 
lics and other non-Communists in North 
Viet-Nam, which is now under the heel of 
implacable and unconscionable tyrants, 
the Communist government. This situ- 
ation is just another graphic example of 
how well Communist governments recog- 
nize agreements. In this case, the 
Geneva agreement of last summer ap- 
parently means absolutely nothing to 
the Communist government of North 
Viet-Nam. There are millions of people 
living under its barbarous rule who 
should be free. 

The United States Government should 
do everything possible to free these souls. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
article: 


Reps Four Truce RULES, Ger Away WITH 
MURDER In NORTH VIET-NAM 
(By Earl H. Voss) 

The Communist government of North 
Vietnam is killing, torturing, kidnaping, and 
jailing anti-Communists who want to exer- 
cise their right to flee to free South Viet- 
Nam. 

Little is being done about it. 

Of an estimated 11 million people north 
of the 17th parallel—including 2 million 
Roman Catholics—only 550,000 have man- 
aged to escape Communism. These have 
gone over to freedom less because of last 
summer’s Geneva agreement than in spite 
of Red obstructionism and terror. 

The Catholics, especially, have been per- 
secuted. How many of these Christians will 
escape—and what will be the fate of those 
who do not—are disturbing questions for 
the future to answer. 

The Geneva truce sets May 19 as the dead- 
line for movement of civilians across the 17th 
parallel. The South Viet-Nam Government 
has demanded an extension, but so far has 
not succeeded in drumming up much en- 
thusiasm among its friends. Meanwhile peo- 
ple in mortal peril are losing their chance 
for freedom. 


MANY NATIONS INVOLVED 


This is not a matter to be solved by the 
governments of North and South Viet-Nam 
alone. Other nations have a finger in the pie. 

The French last year bought a “truce 
with honor’—and free movement of refugees 
was one of the main honor points. 

The Poles—Communists like the Viet 
Minh—are convenient friends of the Reds on 
the International Control Commission, 
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which theoretically is bound by the Geneva 
agreement to enforce that pact's provisions. 

With the Poles on the Commission are the 
Indians and Canadians, whose supervision of 
the truce could be expected to be more ob- 
jective. 

The United States, too, is involved, as a 
leader in Asian affairs, though not as a signer 
of the Geneva agreement. 

Yet none of these “third parties” has 
raised an audible voice in protest against 
gross breaches of the Geneva pact by the Red 
Government of North Viet-Nam. Only the 
pitifully weak South Viet Namese Govern- 
ment has protested. 

Why this apathy? 

The Sunday Star has been trying to find 
out. It has tried in North and South Viet- 
Nam, through its correspondent, James E. 
Roper. It has tried in Ottawa, where Cana- 
dian Special Correspondent Gerald Waring 
has confronted the External Affairs Office 
with reports of Red obstructionism and ter- 
ror. It has tried in Washington and at the 
United Nations, among spokesmen for the 
French, American, Indian and Polish Gov- 
ernments. 

In all its searching, the Star has found 
on the part of most governments only a 
desire not to rock the boat. 


THE OBSTRUCTION 


Here is what the Communist Viet Minh 
are doing to keep the refugees from leaving 
the northern Red zone, as reported from 
Viet-Nam by Star Correspondent Roper and 
by Viet Namese officials here. 

1. The yarrest organizers of evacuation 
movementsand imprison them in concen- 
tration camps. 

2. They station troops among Catholic 
groups and other units asking permission 
to leave. . 

3. They try to bribe people to stay— 
with promises of rice, cloth, mats, and money. 

4. They encircle hamlets with troops dur- 
ing the visits of International Control Com- 
mission teams, to prevent the escape of any 
who may be encouraged to leave. 

5. They ambush evacuation groups along 
roads, waterways or at crossings on the way 
to Haiphong, the chief evacuation port. 

6. They issue short-term permits to 
evacuees, then refuse to extend the expira- 
tion dates when the refugees, most of whom 
must walk, cannot reach the coast or the 
17th parallel exits. 

7. They kidnap children to keep the par- 
ents in the north. 

8. They spread rumors that French evacua- 
tion ships are really Soviet ships headed for 
Siberia. 

9. They entice would-be evacuees into fake 
Control Commission “hearings,” then jail 
the applicants for exist permits. 

Father Patrick O’Connor, correspondent 
of the Catholic Standard, reported recently 
that Viet Minh troops attacked some 10,000 
unarmed Catholic refugees. They fought 
back with poles and sticks. Four Communist 
soldiers were killed, 50 wounded. The exact 
number of refugee casualties is un‘nown, 
but it was large. 

This tragic incident occurred just after 
the Control Commission proposed to inves- 
tigate charges that the Viet Minh were block- 
ing departures in that area. The Commis- 
sion was not allowed on the scene until after 
the Viet Minh had had a chance to clean up 
the carnage. 

French ships are forced to sneak igno- 
miniously along the coasts at night, picking 
up refugees clever enough to evade the 
watchful Reds. The Communists quite u- 
legally punish those whom they trap. 

Typically, the Communist Viet Minh use 
individual as well as mass terror. One Cath- 
olic priest, Mr. Roper reports, had chopsticks 
thrust into his ears and was whipped with 
sugar-cane stalks. Others were shot, or 
paralyzed by blows on the head. 
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While the control group admits it knows 
these truce violations are going on, it claims 
it cannot get proof. It accepts the clinical 
evidence that the priest’s eardrums were 
pierced. It does not accept his testimony 
that his tormentors were Reds. 

The hapless refugees, of course, have no 
protection except from the Control Com- 
mission. And this group either will not or 
cannot—at any rate, does not—afford such 
protection. 

INDIA 


As chairman of the International Control 
Commission, India’s member is perhaps the 
key figure. 

Poland’s member is obviously a Red; Can- 
ada’s might be considered a western. But 
the Indian is supposedly neutral. 

India, however, has been slow to see— 
or admit—that the Viet Minh are guilty of 
gross violations of the Geneva Pact. India’s 
policy seems to be to worry about strict 
legalisms first and atrocities second. And 
because the Control Commission is small, 
the Viet Minh have little trouble in con- 
fusing every issue that arises. 

Only recently has India come around to 

the realization that there is considerable 
monkey business afoot. And even now, 
India still prefers the undercover diplomatic 
approach to what might be called a bull in 
the china.shop attitude. She thinks more 
Vietnamese can be moved by this means 
than by moral and propaganda pressure. 
. This, of course, was a defensible position 
earlier in the truce period. But now there 
are only 3 weeks and 4 days left. Even if 
the Viet Minh were to relax, it would be 
hard to move south by May 19 all those who 
wish to go. 

There is really no realistic basis for hope 
that the Viet Minh will extend the period 
for exchanging would-be refugees. 

But Indian representatives in Washing- 
ton believe that their government would 

support any move to extend the deadline 
beyond its May 19 expiration date. 


CANADA 


Special Correspondent Waring, in Ottawa, 
reported last week that Canada’s primary 
concern is a permanent peace. Too big a 
public hubbub about Viet Minh terror, Ca- 
nadian diplomats feel, might split the Com- 
mission wide open, end its usefulness, and 
jeopardize the truce. 

This attitude leaves the refugee problem 
in a place of secondary importance. 

Canada also believes that as a practical 
matter, more can be accomplished by push- 
ing, prodding, and pressing the Viet Minh 
behind the scenes than by a public propa- 
ganda assault on them. 

Under the armistice terms, Canadian of- 
ficials point out, the Commission can only 
cajole, not enforce. Its only other recourse 
is to report serious violations to the Geneva 
conference powers. 

Retired Brigadier Sherwood Lett, chief Ca- 
nadian representative on the Commission, 
says many persons still want to go south. 
The Commission, he reports, is now conduct- 
ing a survey to find out how many there 
are. So far, he says, investigating teams 
have been unable to substantiate charges 
that Communists were blocking the south- 
ward movement. He added that the Com- 
mission’s mobile survey teams were meet- 
ing with full cooperation of the Commu- 
nists. 

Canada’s Foreign Minister Lester B. Pear- 
son comments, however, that in the move- 
ment of refugees, the record is not satis- 
factory. 

“This has been a matter of great concern 
to us,” Mr. Pearson says. “Our representa- 
tive has spared no effort to see to it that 
the Commission does all within its power 
to facilitate the movement of persons from 
one zone to the other as provided in the 
armistice agreement itself. In this the Com- 
mission has had some success, but it has also 
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encountered many difficulties—particularly, 
it is fair to add, because of the obstructive 
tactics of the Communist government in 
northern Viet-Nam.” 

Canada is now reported ready to blast Red 
obstruction of refugees—but not until it will 
be too late to improve the situation. From 
Ottawa there come rumors that the denun- 
ciation will be made one week before the 
May 19 deadline. From Viet-Nam, Mr. Roper 
reports that Brigadier Lett may even wait 
until the deadline has passed. 


POLAND 


No Polish comment was available. The 
Embassy here referred the Star to its United 
Nations delegation. The U. N. group first 
referred the inquiry back to the Washington 
Embassy, but later a delegation spokesman 
agreed to arrange a telephone conversation 
with his chief. At the appointed hour the 
delegation chief was reported out of town 
indefinitely. No one else would comment. 

The Poles activities on the Viet-Nam Con- 
trol Commission give all the clue that is 
needed to that country’s attitude, however. 
Mr. Roper reports that Polish representatives 
frequently stall by getting “diplomatically 
sick” or complain that charges against the 
Viet Minh aren’t true. This stymies every- 
thing because the Commission operates un- 
der a unanimity rule. 

Also, they apparently tip off the Commu- 
nists when an inspection team prepares to 
visit suspect areas. On these occasions, the 
Reds have been known to clear out the bona 
fide residents of an entire village are replace 
them with happy, laughing party stalwarts. 

Mr. Roper reported recently that Poland 
has suddenly volunteered to help move refu- 
gees south in the Communist ship that 
formerly was used to take Viet Minh troops 
out of southern Viet-Nam. 

Apparently the Polish have two motives: 
First, to infiltrate the refugees in south- 
ern Viet-Nam with Communist agents; sec- 
ond, to make propaganda capital about their 
solicitude for civilians in northern Viet-Nam 
who want to go south. 


FRANCE 


The predominant French attitude seems 
to be: “Let George do it.” 

The French have made dozens of protests 
about Communists’ obstructionism. But 
most of these actually originated with the 
southern Vietnamese, who do not recognize 
the authority either of the Geneva truce or 
its Control Commission. 

Despite these protests, France has no plan 
to take the refugee problem to higher au- 
thority. She takes the position that India, 
Canada, and Poland are doing what they 
can to make the Communists conform to 
the armistice. She thinks it would do no 
good to protest. 

Perhaps the only way to bring south all 
of the Vietnamese who want to move would 
be to send French troops after them. That 
would no doubt mean war, and France has 
no intention of reopening hostilities. 

The French consider their “honor” to 
have been preserved by their part in the 
movement of 550,000 civilians and 150,000 
troops southward. But there still are well 
over 1 million Catholics—or one-time Catho- 
lics in North Viet-Nam. They were the 
core of the anti-Communist resistance for 
8 years. The Viet Minh will be the last to 
forget that, and the first to deal with them. 


VIET-NAM 


The South Vietnamese Government makes 
three points about Viet Minh obstruction 
of refugees: 

1. Ordinary humanity should force the 
free world to exert pressure to extend the 
May 19 deadline. 

2. One of the principal reasons the Com- 
munists are holding people back is to pre- 
vent them from voting anti-Communist in 
the nationwide elections scheduled for 
1956. If the Reds cannot be forced to give 
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up the people they now hold back, the south- 
ern Vietnamese Government can hardly agree 
to cooperate in elections. 

3. The truce itself is inhumane. It vio- 
lates article 13 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, which provides that 
“Everyone has the right to freedom of move- 
ment and residence within the borders of 
each state.” There should be no deadline 
on travel between North and South Viet- 
Nam. 

Because the Vietnamese do not recognize 
the Geneva truce, they are carrying their de- 
mand for an extension of the May 19 dead- 
line directly to the United Nations. 

They also point out that in spite of the 
uproar in southern Viet-Nam—including in- 
cipient civil war—there has been no fall-off 
in the southward flow of refugees. 


UNITED STATES 


The American Government sympathizes 
with the Vietnamese complaints and ap- 
proves their recent moves to publicize the 
refugee problem. 

But the United States, too, is keeping 
hands off. There are no plans to help the 
Vietnamese get their plea for an extension 
of the May 19 deadline before the United 
Nations, although the American vote prob- 
ably would be in favor—if the issue ever 
came up. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


The temper of the times being what it is, 
no one wants to renew the Indochina war. 
The Reds have gaged this feeling accurately, 
and are proceeding accordingly. 

What moves short of war could be made 
to ease the plight of the would-be refugees 
and force strict observance of the Geneva 
truce? 

South Viet-Nam says it could be done by 
fixing responsibility for Viet Minh obstruc- 
tionism and terror, and extending the dead- 
line on grouncs of truce violation. This, of 
course, would require an end to the self-im- 
posed unanimity rule under which Red Po- 
land must agree with India and Canada be- 
fore any Commission action can be taken. 

If the non-Communist majority on the 
Commission should cancel this rule, it would 
have two courts of appeal: 

First, the leaders of the Geneva Conference, 
specifically British Prime Minister, Sir An- 
thony Eden and Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Vyacheslav Molotov, who acted as chair- 
man at Geneva. 

Second, the United Nations, of which South 
Viet-Nam is not a member. Though the 
Saigon government is sending a plea to the 
U. N., they will need support from member 
nations. 

If neither of these steps is effective, India, 
Poland, and Canada—all U. N. members—or 
any of them, could introduce the matter in 
the Security Council. 

The French have more than a passive role; 
they have a moral obligation to intervene at 
the U. N. in behalf of anti-Communists in 
the north who otherwise would face aban- 
donment. 

There is also a school of thought that gets 
the United States into the picture. This 
school holds that if the United States hopes 
to maintain its position in the Far East as a 
protector of the pitiful, it must stand by its 
friends when the going is tough as well as 
when the going is easy. The door to the 
U. N. Security Council, of course, is always 
open to the United States. 

WEST'S INTEREST 

The West has a vested interest in bringing 
the situation in North Viet-Nam into the 
open, just as the Communists have a stake 
in keeping it concealed, 

The first and greatest value to the West 
would be in showing the world again that 
Communists are Communists wherever they 
may be, that they cooperate freely in 
rules but have no compunctions 
breaking them. 
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The world would also be put on notice 
that any elections in which the Viet Minh 
participate are almost certain to be fraudu- 
lent. If Ho Chi Minh was even reasonably 
confident of victory in next year’s scheduled 
election, he would have no reason to obstruct 
refugees, By obstructing them, he shows the 
world he is afraid of their votes. If by block- 
ing their passage south, he can now enter an 
election campaign, Ho will be confessing to 
the world that he now has the situation un- 
der control—by illegal means. 

There is something more to it than propa- 
ganda, of course. There are the lives of sev- 
eral million human beings at stake. 


MOST POWERFUL GROUP IN UNITED 
STATES IS OPEN MARKET COM- 
MITTEE OF FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PaTMAN] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Journal of Commerce, of New York, on 
Wednesday, May 4, devoted its editorial 
to a discussion of House Resolution 210 
which I introduced in order that a legis- 
lative committee of the Congress should 
have its first opportunity in more than 
20 years to look into the operations and 
activities of the powerful Open Market 
Committee of the Federal Reserve Board. 

There are a few misconceptions in this 
editorial which I should like to set 
straight. First, I have never proposed 
rigid price fixing of Government bonds. 
I do not see any reason, however, why 
the credit of the United States Govern- 
ment is not sufficient so that no United 
States Treasury obligation ought to fall 
below its face value. I am perfectly 
willing to see fluctuations take place 
above par. I do not want to fix prices 
at par. More important, I think, exces- 
sive fluctuation in the price of United 
States Government securities such as we 
have had in the last 3 years does not 
contribute to the financial stability of 
the economy. I do not see either, why 
anyone should want to block a study 
designed to determine if there has been 
any unnecessary speculation on the 
United States Government bond market 
and if certain individuals or institutions 
by reason of a preferred position are 
unduly profiting from such frequent and 
wide fluctuations in the prices of United 
States Government securities as we have 
seen in the last 3 years. 

I doubt whether very many people in 
the country or even Members of the 
Congress are familiar with the structure 
of the Government bond market, its rela- 
tionship to our economy and the public 
debt, the mechanics and role of the Open 
Market Committee in regulating the 
Government securities market, the rela- 
tionship between the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and the Open Market 
Committee; and finally the relationship 
between the Open Market Manager and 
the so-called recognized dealers includ- 
ing the big New York banks. 

I think we ought to find out something 
about margin trading in United States 
securities, and the relation of margin 
trading to so-called free riders. 

If there has been any advantages 
gained in trading by reason of inside 
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knowledge, or if the possibility exists 
that such a situation could occur, the 
Congress should know about it in order 
that it may remedy such an undesirable 
condition. 

Many changes in policy have been ef- 
fected since the so-called Douglas and 
Patman subcommittees conducted their 
studies of the Federal Reserve. The in- 
quiry last December by the Economic 
Stabilization Subcommittee was a brief 
one and did not permit the kind of de- 
tailed scrutiny that is proposed in House 
Resolution 210. 

Contrary to the insinuation in the 
Journal of Commerce editorial the pro- 
posed study is not designed to prove 
anything other than what the objective 
facts show about the workings of the 
Open Market Committee. 

I hope the Members will read the edi- 
torial carefully since it will give them 
some idea about the importance of the 
study I have proposed. 

If there should be an emergency which 
caused a run on the trust funds of the 
many social security and employment 
groups which required the liquidation of 
a substantial part of twenty-five or 
thirty billion dollars in United States 
Government bonds, what would happen 
to the prices of the bonds? The Federal 
Open Market Committee refuses to 
promise any support. This is a serious 
matter. 

I insert the editorial from the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, Another Friendly 
Probe, at this point in the RECORD: 

ANOTHER “FRIENDLY” PROBE? 

Mr. Wricut PaTman, the Democratic Rep- 
resentative from the State of Texas, thinks 
that Congress ought to pass a law “fixing 
all Government bonds at par and not letting 
them go below par.” 

To prove his point, he wants to set up a 
new congressional committee for the purpose 
of making a thorough investigation of the 
Government bond market, including—or 
even with particular emphasis on—the activ- 
ities of the Open Market Committee of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

To get such an investigation rolling he 
introduced a House resolution (No. 210). 
This resolution has been approved by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
which voted along straight party lines: all 
Democrats for it, all Republicans against. 
However, the resolution still has to get by the 
House Rules Committee and the House Au- 
thorizations. Committee before the new 
group can come into being. 

The proposed new group would be a sub- 
committee of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee—but it would not be the 
ordinary type of congressional subcommittee. 

Representative Paras wants a special 
staff, subpena powers, and funds to conduct 
hearings, summon witnesses and books for 
the proposed new group. 

What he has in mind seems to be some- 
thing to rival the recent Fulbright investi- 
gation—with the scene shifted from a Sen- 
ate to a House group and the subject from 
the stock market to the Government bond 
market. 

The investigation, as he envisions it, would 
deal with the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee; fluctuations in interest rates and prices 
of United States Government bonds and 
their effect on the public debt, general price 
level, employment and the cost of State and 
municipal financing; Government financing 
procedures; and the various proposals for 
Federal assistance, other than grants, in the 
financing of State, county, and municipal 
highway and school programs. 
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That is quite a big order. Mr. PATMAN is 
obviously trying to make it more palatable by 
stating, in the resolution, that no matter 
will be investigated which is under active 
consideration by another committee of the 
House. However, this avowed intention to 
avoid duplicating other House activities does 
not appear to extend to other congressional 
activities. 

For instance, the various proposals for 
Federal assistance in the financing of high- 
way and school programs have been under 
extensive study for some time by the Senate 
Public Works Committee. Some of the other 
subjects listed have either been studied or 
are the subject of continuing study by the 
Joint Senate-House Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. 

When Mr. PatMan introduced his resolu- 
tion he commented that the operations and 
activities of the Open Market Committee had 
not been the subject of inquiry by a legisla- 
tive committee of Congress since the Open 
Market Committee was established by Con- 
gress in 1933. 

This is true. However, the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report, which is not a 
legislative committee, has made a number of 
detailed studies of Government monetary 
policies, including Open Market Committee 
activities and operations. 

As a member of the joint committee as 
well as the House Banking Committee, Mr. 
PATMAN has been in a strong position all 
along to prove his pet theories by calling wit- 
nesses and asking them the kind of questions 
he considered necessary. As recently as last 
December, the entire membership of the Fed- 
eral Open Market Committee was summoned 
before the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. 

Under these circumstances, one is entitled 
to ask why a new committee and a new probe 
should be necessary at all? 

There is a strong suspicion that Repre- 
sentative Parman wants a sounding board 
for his own ideas—and Mr. PATMAN, to say 
the least, certainly is not always a conformist, 

When he introduced his resolution he em- 
phasized as of special importance in con- 
nection with the planned study of Govern- 
ment securities issues, “the question of 
whether the public interest is served by 
sporadic issue of long-term issues carrying 
high interest rates which must necessarily 
go to a premium in view of the large amount 
of outstanding long-term debt as substan- 
tially lower interest costs.” And he added 
that “the degree of speculation which may 
have been permitted by the manner in which 
such long-term securities are issued, would 
also be a subject of inquiry under the 
resolution.” 

A few days later, speaking on the House 
floor, Mr. PaTMAN accused the big bankers 
of gaining enormous profits by buying Gov- 
ernment bonds at low prices and selling them 
again after a price rise. He said that Con- 
gress ought to put a stop to this—and 
offered price fixing of all Government securi- 
ties as the panacea to accomplish his goal. 

It would be useless to tell Congress what 
economic areas it ought to investigate and 
which others it ought to leave alone. 

Mr. PaTMAN, moreover, is a serious student 
of money and banking problems whose views 
are respected even by those who differ with 
him strongly. However, when it comes to 
price fixing of Government securities—for 
the purpose of perpetuating easy money con- 
ditions—Mr, Param is way off the beam. 

What bothers us most about the proposed 
new investigatory group is that, except for 
areas where it would generally duplicate 
other current or recent congressional inves- 
tigations, it would tend to center on activi- 
ties which are highly sensitive, from an eco- 
nomic point of view. This creates the dan- 
ger that—if zeal in inquiry were not care- 
fully matched by caution in procedure— 
adverse market developments might easily 
be set off which would be difficult to correct. 
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This danger would be accentuated by the 
plan to use subpena powers in making the 
study and the risk of partisan pressure to 
make political capital of the investigation. 

It is needless to point out that the eco- 
nomic significance of some of the issues Mr. 
Para has raised is matched fully by their 
political significance. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mrs. KELLY of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DELANEY), for Thursday, 
May 5, 1955, on account of illness. 

Messrs. Horan and Donpero (at the 
request of Mr. ARENDS), for 4 days, until 
May 11, 1955, on account of official busi- 
ness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Van Zanpt (at the request of Mr. 
MARTIN). 

Mr. Lestnskr in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ASHLEY. 

Mr. Davipson and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. Ftoop in support of a resolution he 
introduced in reference to the fate of 
Poland’s underground leaders. 

Mr. FLoop and to include copy of a 
letter he sent to the Secretary of State 
in connection with the Austrian Treaty. 

Mr. FetcHan and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Vanr« and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri, the remarks 
he made in the Committee of the Whole 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MEADER, the remarks he made in 
the Committee of the Whole and to in- 
clude an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween himself and the Governor of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Warnwricut and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Patman asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
body of the REcorp and to include cer- 
tain excerpts. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 

Mr. DOYLE. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 9, 1955, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

763. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting the draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
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the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, so 
as to provide for a stronger national trans- 
portation industry, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

764. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, transmitting 
the annual report of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation for the year ended 
December 31, 1954, pursuant to section 17 
(a) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

765. A communication from the President 
of the United States, relative to revision of 
the 1916 trade agreement between the United 
States of America and the Republic of the 
Philippines (H. Doc. No. 155); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PRIEST: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 2225. A bill to amend section 401 (e) 
(2) of the Civil Aeronautics Act, as amended 
(Rept. No. 486). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LONG: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 490. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments, 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LONG: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 491. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 5559. A bill to make perma- 
nent the existing privilege of free importa- 
tion of gifts from members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States on duty abroad; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 492). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 6042. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 493). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: Committee on 
Conference. S. 1. An act to increase the 
rates of basic compensation of officers and 
employees in the field service of the Post Of- 
fice Department (Rept. No. 494). Ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1034. A bill for the relief of Erwin S. 
DeMoskonyi; with amendment (Rept. No. 
487). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 2360. A bill for the 
relief of Gloria Fan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 488). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3867. A bill for the relief of 
Iwan Bonk, Tacianna Bonk, Mike Bonk, and 
Sam Bonk; with amendment (Rept. No. 489). 
tet i to the Committee of the Whole 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 6040. A bill to amend certain ad- 
ministrative provisions of the Tariff Act of 
1930 and to repeal obsolete provisions of 
the customs laws; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. R. 6041. A bill to amend certain admin- 
istrative provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 
and to repeal obsolete provisions of the cus- 
toms laws; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 6042. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 6043. A bill to amend section 216 (b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to provide for the maintenance of 
the Merchant Marine Academy; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 6044. A bill for the establishment of 
the United States Commission on the Aging 
and Aged; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mrs. FARRINGTON: 

H.R. 6045. A bill to amend the sections 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act relating to ses- 
sions of the legislature and the budget; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. A 

H. R. 6046. A bill to increase the basic com- 
pensation of the Governor of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6047. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Defense to convey to the 
Territory of Hawaii title to certain lands and 
improvements at Waimano, Ewa, Oahu; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 6048. A bill to amend section 26 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act to increase the 
compensation of members of the legislature, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 6049. A bill to extend coverage under 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system to individuals engaged in the prac- 
tice of dentistry; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 6050. A bill to extend coverage under 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system to individuals engaged in the prac- 
tice of law; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 6051. A bill to extend coverage under 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system to individuals engaged in the practice 
of medicine; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 6052. A bill to establish a conserva- 
tion acreage reserve, to promote conserva- 
tion improvement of agricultural soil and 
water resources in relation to watershed 
development, to stabilize farmers’ income, 
to adjust total agricultural production to 
consumer and export needs, to maintain an 
abundant and even flow of farm commodi- 
ties in interstate commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 6053. A bill to authorize the tribal 
council of the Agua Caliente Band of Mis- 
sion Indians to lease certain lands of the 
Agua Caliente (Palm Springs) Reservation, 
Calif., for certain purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 6054. A bill to authorize the expend- 

iture of public funds for the assistance of 
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State, municipal, and other nonprofit youth 
projects; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. R. 6055. A bill to provide for extension 
of mortgage purchase contracts of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TUMULTY: 

H. R. 6056. A bill to provide that the Fed- 
eral Government shall reimburse the several 
States and the political subdivisions there- 
of for the cost of Salk poliomyelitis vaccine 
used in carrying out approved plans for the 
inoculation of children with such vaccine; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6057. A bill to further extend the 
authority to require the special registration, 
classification, and induction of certain med- 
ical, dental, and allied specialist categories; 
to provide for the continuation of special 
pay for physicians, dentists, and veterinar- 
ians, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 6058. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 6059. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to enter into an 
agreement with the President of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines to revise the 1946 trade 
agreement between the United States of 
America and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 6060. A bill to authorize the tribal 
council of the Agua Caliente Band of Mis- 
sion Indians to lease certain lands of the 
Agua Caliente (Palm Springs) Reservation, 
Calif., for certain purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 6061. A bill to prohibit the mailing of 
certain material by a Member of Congress, 
under his frank, to destinations outside the 
State or district which he represents; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6062. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act so as 
to permit the making of payments to farmers 
for certain water-conservation practices; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 6063. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, to exempt certain 
officers and employees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives from the require- 
ments of such act relating to the registra- 
tion of motor vehicles and the licensing of 
operators when they can prove legal resi- 
dence in some State; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. R. 6064. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 6065. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr, SISK: 

H. R. 6066. A bill authorizing modification 
of the project for flood protection on the San 
Joaquin River and tributaries, California; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6067. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
National Housing Act to authorize the in- 
surance of loans made to finance the installa- 
tion of irrigation systems and facilities; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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H. R. 6068. A bill to amend the act of March 
10, 1934, entitled ‘An act to promote the con- 
servation of wildlife, fish, and game, and for 
other purposes,” as amended by the act of 
August 14, 1946; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H. R. 6069. A bill to promote and to estab- 
lish policy and procedure for the develop- 
ment of water resources of lakes, rivers, and 
streams; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 6070. A bill relative to the jurisdic- 
tion over criminal offenses or civil actions 
committed or arising on Indian reservations; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6071. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance of lands acquired pursuant to the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, KEATING: 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President of the United States to 
purchase supplies of Salk poliomyelitis vac- 
cine to insure that certain children in the 
United States, regardless of the economic 
situation of those charged with their wel- 
fare, shall receive the necessary inoculations 
with such vaccine without cost for the vac- 
cine; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution directing 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to exercise, for a limited period of time, 
certain emergency controls with respect to 
the distribution and use of the Salk vaccine; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. J. Res. 303. Joint resolution to establish 
the Crazy Horse Memorial Commission to 
provide for the construction of a permanent 
national memorial to the North American 
Indians, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. Con. Res. 122, Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that a 
national seed-storage facility should be es- 
tablished by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 123. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring United States participation in a scien- 
tific commission within the United Nations 
to study certain effects of nuclear explo- 
sions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Res. 235. Resolution requesting the 
President to take immediate action to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts and secure the release 
from prison of certain leaders of the Polish 
underground now held in Soviet Russia; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. McINTIRE: Memorial of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State 
of Maine in the 97th legislative session rec- 
ommending the restriction of potato trading 
on the mercantile exchange at the earliest 
possible date, and an investigation of the 
mercantile exchange for the purpose of pro- 
viding greater stability in the potato indus- 
try; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Maine in 
the 97th legislative session recommending 
that the Congress of the United States enact 
a joint resolution designating the fourth 
Saturday in August of each year as Chil- 
dren’s Day in Sports; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to authorize the Territory of 
Hawaii, through its designated officers and 
boards, to negotiate a compromise agreement, 
exchange, sell, or lease certain tidelands to 
owners of shorelands covered by Land Court 
Consolidation Nos. 314, 1549, 1653, 852, and 
1092 (Land Court Consolidation 32), and any 
and all other owners of shorelands abutting 
said tidelands, and to make covenants with 
such owners, in settlement of damage claims 
for littoral rights appurtenant to said shore- 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii memoralizing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to increase the salaries of the judges of the 
supreme and circuit courts of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 6072. A bill for the relief of Ben Gee- 
Bun Wong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COON: 

H. R. 6073. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain fed- 
erally owned land under his jurisdiction to 
the School District No. 24 of Lake County, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 6074. A bill for the relief of Madeline 
Volloro Raccio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: 

H. R. 6075. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Kimiyo Elick, nee Kobayashi; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 6076. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands of 
the Agua Caliente Band of Mission Indians, 
California, to the Palm Springs Unified 
School District; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 6077. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Grace Arnesch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6078. A bill for the relief of Alison 
MacBride; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 6079. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Matilda Faufata; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 6080. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lucy (Lucia) Bisantl; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 6081. A bill for the relief of Patricia 
May Stevens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6082. A bill for the relief of Nemoran 
J. Pierre, Jr.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. R. 6083. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
John Kostidis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 6084. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands of 
the Agua Caliente Band of Mission Indians, 
California, to the Palm Springs Unified 
School District; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 6085. A bill for the relief of Klaus 
Samuli Gunnar Romppanen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6086. A bill for the relief of certain 
relatives of United States citizens or lawfully 
resident aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6087. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore Emmanuel Maltese; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

237. By Mr. HORAN: Petition of 114 resi- 
dents of the State of Washington to help 
bring up mentally and morally sound chil- 
dren and to conquer the juvenile delin- 
quency now in our midst by exercising the 
powers of Congress to get alcoholic beverage 
advertising off the air and out of the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce, and thus pro- 
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tect the rights of States to prevent advertis- 
ing within their borders; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

238. By Mr. McDOWELL: Petition pre- 
sented by a group from the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Delaware and 
residents of Wilmington, Del., protesting 
the advertising of alcoholic beverages over 
the radio and television and in magazines 
and newspapers, and urging support of Sen- 
ate bill 923, introduced by Senator LANGER 
in the 84th Congress; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Commemoration of the Inauguration of 
George Washington as First Presi- 
dent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the text of a speech 
delivered by Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay in New York City on 
April 29, 1955, commemorating the inau- 
guration of George Washington as first 
President of the United States, in 1789. 
In his address, Secretary McKay en- 
thusiastically endorsed S. 732, which I 
believe is on the calendar, and which I 
had the privilege of introducing on be- 
half of my colleague from New York 
{Mr. LEHMAN]! and myself. This bill 
would promote public cooperation in the 
rehabilitation and preservation of the 
Nation’s important historic properties in 
the New York City area. I urge that the 
Senate favorably consider this needed 
legislation in the near future. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR DOUG- 
Las McKay To THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, FEDERAL HALL MEMORIAL, NEW 
YORK CITY, APRIL 29, 1955 
Since February, when Gardner Osborn of 

the New York Chapter, Sons of the American 

Revolution, persuaded me to get excused 

from the regular Friday Cabinet meeting in 

Washington today to come here, I have been 

looking forward to this occasion with great 


pleasure. 

I am delighted to be here. 

To me it is a distinct privilege to join with 
you at this national historic site to com- 
memorate the inauguration of George Wash- 
ington as first President of the United States 
166 years ago tomorrow. 

For tae Department of the Interior I ex- 
tend sincere thanks to the New York Chapter 
of SAR for sponsoring this annual observ- 
ance, 

In this way the chapter is helping to keep 
alive in the minds of the people the import 
of the historic events which occurred here. 

It is a particular pleasure to recall the 
events which led to the establishment of the 
three significant areas which we administer 
in New York as national shrines for the in- 
spiration of all Americans—Federal Hall 
Memorial, Castle Clinton, and the Statue of 


Liberty, and to assert my strong support of 
pending legislation directed at adding to 
their usefulness. 

As you have just noted, there is now an 
added reason why I am pleased to be here 
today. 

Though I do not minimize the major im- 
portance of the historic event we celebrate, 
I would be less than human if I did not re- 
joice at receiving this handsome Chauncey 
M. Depew medal for public service. 

I am profoundly grateful to my com- 
patriots in the SAR for the signal honor 
which has been bestowed on me. 

As a Son of the American Revolution in 
the Oregon chapter for many years past, I 
have deemed my affiliation with that organi- 
zation as an extraordinary privilege. 

It is a privilege enjoyed by virtue of my 
great great grandfather, Joshua Armstrong, a 
Philadelphian, who fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

It is with a deep sense of humility, there- 
fore, that I accept this significant SAR award, 
the Chauncey M. Depew medal. 

I shall always cherish it as a remembrance 
of this occasion and as a symbol of the pub- 
lic-service achievements of that honorable 
American whose memory it perpetuates. 

This medal shall serve as a constant re- 
minder of his achievements and an inspira- 
tion to strive for greater personal attain- 
ment for the public good in the years to 
come. 

It is because the spirit of a free people 
is formed and animated out of the store- 
house of historical recollections that Fed- 
eral Hall Memorial has been set apart here 
as à national historic site. 

This is the site of some of the most mo- 
mentous events in American history. 

But more than any other of the his- 
torically important occurrences, the inau- 
guration of George Washington as our first 
President in the old Federal Hall has per- 
haps given this site its chief claim to fame. 

Reviewing these momentous events, we 
know that we are on truly hallowed ground 
here. Because of this, the site and this 
building, which was completed in 1842, were 
designated in 1939 as the Federal Hall Me- 
morial National Historical Site, under au- 
thority of the Historic Sites Act of August 
21, 1935. 

As such, it is preserved as an area of the 
national park system and administered by 
the National Park Service with the co- 
operation of the Federal Hall Memorial Asso- 
ciates. 

All of us who are interested in our his- 
torical heritage are indebted to the Federal 
Hall Memorial Associates for helping to res- 
cue this historic place from possible sale 
as surplus Government real estate and for 
aiding substantially in its preservation and 
development over the past 15 years. 

We also are indebted to many other civic 
and patriotic groups in New York City—the 
city council, the office of the mayor, the 
office of Manhattan Borough president, the 
honorary commissioners of the department 


of Commerce, the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution, the Downtown Manhattan Associa- 
tion, and numerous others for their interest 
in the development of Federal Hall and the 
Castle Clinton and Statue of Liberty Na- 
tional Monuments which are closely asso- 
ciated geographically here. 

We in the Department of the Interior and 
the National Park Service take very seriously 
our obligation to preserve these three his- 
toric places for the benefit and inspiration 
of the American people. 

We believe, as do the city and State gov- 
ernments, and the patriotic organizations, 
that the full development of these sites 
will be of immeasurable help in making 
Americans more conscious of their past his- 
tory and will strengthen their devotion to 
their country. 

With funds available, work of restoration 
and for interpretation is going forward but 
much remains to be done at each of the 
sites before they can provide their full 
measure of benefit and inspiration. 

Along with Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia, Federal Hall occupies a site so rich 
in historic events of national importance 
that very few others are comparable to it. 

While we have made admirable progress 
here, the physical fabric of the memorial 
building itself is in need of rehabilitation. 
The great rotunda—an impressive setting for 
patriotic gatherings—badly needs rehabilita- 
tion and furnishing. Displays and exhibits, 
done by modern methods, are needed to 
interpret the founding of our Government 
and the characters and accomplishments of 
those great personalities, such as Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, so closely associated with 
it. 

The Peter Zenger memorial room and the 
inspiring exhibits installed there through the 
generosity of fourth estate have set the pat- 
tern for what is needed to make this site 
fulfill its memorial function with maximum 
effectiveness. 

Castle Clinton was the last of a series 
of forts which guarded lower Manhattan 
from the time of the Dutch settlement in 
1624 until after the establishment of the 
Republic. 

Through 146 years of our history as a Na- 
tion, it has had intimate association with a 
succession of historical figures—General La- 
fayette, President Jackson, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, Jenny Lind, and many others. 

Named for DeWitt Clinton, Governor of 
New York when George Washington was in- 
augurated, it was the Nation’s principal im- 
migrant depot in the last half of the 19th 
century. 

Since it was established as a national 
monument in 1950, the exterior of Castle 
Clinton has been restored yet only a start 
in its development has been made. It needs 
some of the military character it had when 
it was a fort. It needs a museum to inter- 
pret how the old forts protected New York 
Harbor. We hope to succeed in these en- 
deavors. 
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Out on Bedloes Island, in New York Har- 
bor, stands the statue of the Goddess of 
Liberty holding aloft the flaming torch of 
freedom. It was given to America by the 
French people, paid for by their schoolchil- 
dren and their workingmen. It was sent here 
in 1886, 110 years after Thomas Jefferson had 
formulated the Declaration of Independence 
proclaiming to the world the equality of all 
men and their inalienable rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

When the statue was erected, it symbolized 
the friendship between the Republics of 
France and the United States. In the inter- 
vening years its significance has deepened. 
To many millions of the oppressed and of 
the venturesome of other lands who have 
crossed the ocean in hopeful search of 
greater freedom and opportunity, it has be- 
come the symbol of those ideals of human 
liberty upon which our Nation and its form 
of government were founded. 

Because of its significance to those of all 
nations and peoples who have come to these 
shores in their search for a better way of life, 
the plan to establish in the base of the 
statue a Museum of American Immigration 
seems to be a peculiarly happy and suitable 
conception. This Nation of ours has been 
good to millions of her adopted children, and 
I am deeply confident that many of them 
who have prospered here will be glad to con- 
tribute to the funds required to make a real- 
ity of this plan. 

State and city authorities and a group of 
some 20 organizations of New York are now 
working to help us solve the problem of 
further financing the development of these 
three significant properties in the New York 
area. As a move in that direction, they 
have sponsored identical bills, introduced in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
which look to public cooperation in the 
rehabilitation and preservation of the his- 
toric sites. 

The bills, known as S. 732 and H. R. 3120 
propose the establishment of a special ad- 
visory board which would endeavor to deter- 
mine what is needed to increase the public 
benefit and inspiration from the three areas. 
The legislation, if passed, would authorize 
the acceptance of donated funds and the 
appropriation of such Federal funds as may 
be necessary to match funds donated contin- 
gent upon that requirement. 

I have studied this proposed legislation 
and am heartily in favor of it. 

We have recommended its enactment, be- 
lieving that it will provide an appropriate 
method for enlisting and encouraging private 
and public cooperation with the Federal 
Government in the preservation and satis- 
factory development of these historic shrines. 

In this effort you and other Americans 
can be of much help. 

Federal Hall, Castle Clinton, and the Statue 
of Liberty belong to you, to me, and to all 
the people. 

They are important parts of our heritage. 

Whatever you can do, whatever I can do, 
to help impart that feeling of pride in our 
historic past in all who visit them will re- 
dound to our own benefit and the benefit 
of those who will follow us in the years to 
come. 


The Proposed Austrian Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orD, I include the following letter ad- 
dre by me to the Secretary of State: 


Hon. JoHN F. DULLES, 
Secretary, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I am taking the privi- 
lege of including in this letter to you brief 
remarks made by me on the floor of the House 
today in connection with the proposed Aus- 
trian treaty. 

I am concerned, as I am sure you can well 
imagine, with this country approving lan- 
guage as found in the so-called article XVI, 
which will permit in any way the bringing 
about the shocking circumstances which de- 
veloped in Europe following World War II. 
when so many thousands of anti-Communist 
prisoners and escapees were forcibly returned 
to Russia and torture and death. 

I am aware of the appearance of the word 
“voluntary” in the language of the proposed 
article XVI, but knowing as we do the long 
history of the Soviet attitude toward these 
people the word is a mockery. To disband 
and penalize committees or groups of men 
and women in these cantonments, who have 
expressed anti-Communist beliefs; to open 
without protection or reservation these can- 
tonments to committees or commissions of 
Russian “agents,” can only produce a repe- 
tition of many sad and unsavory events of 
the past under like or similar agreements. 

You are aware, of course, of the current 
forceful propaganda drive by all-Soviet to 
induce the return of many of these persons 
to their homelands, with the resulting propa- 
ganda victory to the eastern bloc in the eyes 
of the world, if these desperate, frustrated, 
and disillusioned people should return. 

In this feeling of desolation which over- 
whelms these refugees, coupled with any- 
thing but proper treatment they have re- 
ceived from the western nations, they are 
entitled to be protected from inducements 
and blandishments of Soviet propagandists 
operating under the cloak of the language 
originally proposed in article XVI, of the Aus- 
trian Treaty. 

I trust, with your full awareness of the 
circumstances, you will see fit to direct the 
spokesman in the Vienna conferences for 
the United States, to be alert to the dangers 
and the subject matter of this communica- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress. 


Tabulation of Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I sent out a 12-ques- 
tion poll to 28,000 Union County, N. J., 
citizens requesting their views on issues 
presently facing the Nation and the Con- 
gress. The response to my question- 
naire was most gratifying and is, I feel, 
a graphic demonstration of the vitality 
of our democracy. I have found the 
questionnaire to be an invaluable in- 
strument for establishing contact be- 
tween myself and my constituents and 
would urge every elected Representative 
to utilize this means of ascertaining his 
constituents’ views on issues. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
the results of this poll be included in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and would 
like to point out in particular the re- 
sponse to my first question concerning 
reciprocal-trade legislation. I think it 
most important to bring to the attention 
of the Congress that a typically eastern 
industrial area indicates such an over- 
whelming interest in and support of con- 
tinuation of the reciprocal-trade pro- 


am. 
The results of the poll are as follows: 


1. Do you favor the continuation of the 
reciprocal trade program of negotiating with 
other nations to jointly lower tariffs as a 
means of expanding world trade? Yes, 83 
percent; no, 15 percent; undecided, 2 per- 
cent. 

2. Do you favor granting statehood to 
Alaska? Yes, 82 percent; no, 15 percent; 
undecided, 3 percent. Do you favor grant- 
ing statehood to Hawail? Yes, 81 percent; 
no, 17 percent; undecided, 2 percent. 

3. In the light of the present world crisis, 
as well as our budgetary situation, do you 
believe the proposed cutback of the Army 
is warranted? Yes, 38 percent; no, 54 per- 
cent; undecided, 8 percent. 

4. The last pay raise granted to postal 
and other Government workers was in 1951. 
Do you believe their salaries should be in- 
creased by: 5 percent, 27 percent; 10 per- 
cent, 49 percent; 15 percent, 16 percent; not 
at all, 6 percent; undecided, 2 percent. y 

5. Do you believe the present minimum 
wage should be increased from 75 cents an 
hour to: 90 cents an hour, 22 percent; $1 an 
hour, 35 percent; $1.15 an hour, 5 percent; 
$1.25 an hour, 18 percent; not at all, 17 per- 
cent; undecided, 3 percent. 

6. The present immigration law operates 
in favor of immigration from northern Eu- 
ropean countries and against immigrants 
from southern Europe and other parts of 
the world. Do you believe this law should 
be altered to eliminate this discrimina- 
tion? Yes, 53 percent; no, 40 percent; un- 
decided, 7 percent. 

7. Do you favor the continuance of the 
“point 4” technical assistance program 
which extends technical help to underde- 
veloped areas of the world? Yes, 78 per- 
cent; no, 18 percent; undecided, 4 percent. 

8. Do you favor the proposal which would 
establish universal military training? Yes, 
70 percent; no, 22 percent; undecided, 8 per- 
cent. s 

9. Do you favor the establishment of a 
Federal Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion to insure that discrimination on the 
basis of race, creed, or color is not practiced 
in employment? Yes, 69 percent; no, 29 
percent undecided, 2 percent. 

10. Do you favor continued United States 
support of the various activities of the 
United Nations? Yes, 78 percent; no, 19 per- 
cent; undecided, 3 percent. 

11. Assuming the continuance of the pres- 
ent operations of our Government and the 
present economic conditions in the Nation, 
do you favor an across-the-board lowering 
of the personal income tax? Yes, 42 per- 
cent; no, 55 percent; undecided, 3 percent. 


The Postal Pay Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 


postal pay raise bill in this instance has 
been made an instrumentality to test the 
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average Member of Congress and to de- 
termine the mettle of which he is made, 
Since the beginning of this 84th Con- 
gress an effort has been made to reduce 
the pay raise from the 10 percent across- 
the-board proposal, with a retroactive 
provision, as advocated by myself in the 
House, and by my good friends Senators 
Jounston and Neety in the Senate. I 
have done everything down to the point 
of compromising with my conscience on 
certain provisions which I deemed es- 
sential to the welfare of postal emplcy- 
ees in order to meet objections and speed 
enactment. I believe my original 
thoughts were even more liberal than the 
provisions contained in the Johnston- 
Neely bill, but for the sake of uniformity 
and acceleration in passage and of col- 
laborating with the distinguished Sena- 
tors I introduced an identical measure 
in the House. 

Now it was not sufficient for the so- 
called administration spokesmen and 
the White House to express disapproval 
and make known the President’s dis- 
pleasure. Nearly all, if not all, Repub- 
Jican leaders, and I am sorry to say a 
few, very few, Democrats have used the 
threat of a Presidential veto to discour- 
age pay raise proponents. They have 
passed this on to House Members with 
such absolute assurances as to indicate 
direct expressions of the adverse attitude 
of the White House; namely, to the effect 
that the President would veto any bill 
above, as I recall, 6.5 percent, and even- 
tually I believe this was raised to 7.6 
percent. 

At any rate, the Senate had passed a 
10-percent raise with a retroactive pro- 
vision and other features, which it sent 
to the House for action. The House, 
without any doubt on the score, declared 
itself fearlessly and positively by voting 
upon the three amendments of the gen- 
tleman from, California [Mr. Moss] and 
approving them. One bore directly upon 
the reclassification feature, one was on 
retroactivity, and the other was to raise 
the amount of the percentage increase 
to 8.2 percent. There was no doubt 
about where the House stood on these 
questions nor was there any doubt as to 
where the Democratic and Republican 
Parties stood on the questions. The Re- 
publicans in the House almost to a man 
and woman, some of whom actually 
voted for their own 50-percent pay raise, 
alined themselves with the enemies of 
the faithful and devoted workers who 
serve the public so thoroughly and well 
under circumstances which are fre- 
quently not the best. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, true to form, voted in 
support of a fair and reasonable increase 
and stood by the postal workers, as they 
will by the classified employees of this 
same Government of ours when that 
question comes up for disposition a little 
later.. This rankles in my heart and 
stimulates belligerency to do combat 
against the determined minority and the 
White House, and including President 
Eisenhower, all of whom have stood in 
the way of a reasonable increase for Gov- 
ernment workers, and reaches the point 
where I am ready to accept the Presi- 
dential challenge and the threat of veto 
by putting it to a test. 

Under the circumstances, there was 
only one thing which the House and Sen- 
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ate conferees could do as regards the 
amount of the pay increase. They had 
to take the maximum under the Senate 
bill and the maximum permitted under 
the House bill and compromise between 
the two figures. The figure of 8.8 per- 
cent is the total provided for and sub- 
mitted to both Houses by their con- 
ferees as an essential part of the confer- 
ence report. The House conferees, in 
fact, had no choice or latitude any more 
than did the conferees of the Senate. 
The rule of conference is to compromise 
between the dictum of both Houses. I 
have served on too many conferences not 
to know, and the House conferees of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, too, are familiar with this rule. 

I resent wholeheartedly the use of a 
veto threat by the Executive, and that 
applies to any President whether of my 
party or not. Iam positive that the veto 
can and will be overridden, if it occurs, 
and I would wager that the President 
will not dare to veto the measure. It is 
a parliamentary trick and threat which 
altogether too frequently boomerangs 
against the White House or presidential 
spokesman. It is one thing for the Presi- 
dent to oppose and to plead, but it is 
quite another for him to repeatedly 
threaten the legislative branch which, 
too, has its responsibility. I take my re- 
sponsibility as the Representative of the 
15th District of Michigan very seriously 
and I attach great dignity to the course 
which I pursue in legislating for the ben- 
efit of the people. 

I have held for years that it was the 
disposition of Congress to lag behind the 
needs of the workers, and this is not said 
in any derogatory sense because the de- 
mands altogether too frequently are ex- 
cessive. The pie is only so big and the 
number of cuts per pie are limited. It 
is the responsibility of Congress to try as 
best it can to be liberal with Federal 
employees, with its wards, and all others 
who must come to Congress with their 
problems be they financial or otherwise, 
and Congress must cut the cloth accord- 
ing to a reasonable pattern. The budget 
does not always control. It is not the 
final word. Thus when we deal with an 
emergency and it concerns a balanced 
budget or a balanced ration for the hun- 
gry we must provide first against starva- 
tion. If it is a matter of the Nation’s 
safety and security the budget again is 
secondary to survival. In this instance, 
with the postal and classified employees 
it is a question of trying to meet a con- 
dition and solving the problem and find- 
ing a means and a method of overcoming 
any deficit. I am willing to go to any 
extent necessary to balance the budget, 
whatever the legitimate means may re- 
quire. 

The Presidental action as regards the 
pay bill which he vetoed after the 83d 
Congress went home was wanton, pre- 
meditated, distasteful, and unjustified, 
because Congress, too, has its responsi- 
bilities. The President could have vetoed 
the bill before adjournment despite the 
fact that pay action bills were delayed 
until the very last. I shall always re- 
member this action and point out that 
that is not my way of legislating nor ar- 
riving at a responsible understanding 
between the executive and the legislative 
branches. 


May 5 
The McCarran-Walter Act 
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HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill which would com- 
pletely revise and replace the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act. This bill 
is a codification of all existing immigra- 
tion, naturalization, and citizenship laws, 
clarifying and simplifying the present 
act. This in itself would be an im- 
portant step toward eliminating the con- 
fusion which exists both in our own 
country and abroad as to the real policy 
of the United States toward those who 
seek to enter her boundaries. But above 
all, this bill would give positive and real 
meaning to the democratic principles 
which we, in this country, hold as a shin- 
ing beacon to those beyond our borders. 

It is no secret abroad that the present 
immigration laws of the United States 
belie our expression of “Welcome” to 
those brave enough to flee their oppres- 
sors—indeed, every day our radio broad- 
casts are beaming American ideals of 
freedom and democracy and opportu- 
nity for all to the downtrodden people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We tell the peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia of the real hu- 
manitarianism of the United States, and 
then set legalistic boobytraps for those 
who take us at our word. This is a 
shameful manner in which to act, and 
certainly no thinking American can fail 
to see the very real consequences of such 
a policy. 

It is time that we, as American citi- 
zens and as legislators for the American 
people, see that this disparity between 
word and deed is ended. And the only 
way to do this is to enact a fair and com- 
prehensive law. 

Now I realize that such a sweeping law 
is open to critics who say that all immi- 
grants are a danger to the United States, 
and that any immigrant may be a Com- 
munist wolf parading in the proverbial 
sheep’s clothing. Let me reply to such 
critics that my bill provides full and 
comprehensive security against subver- 
sive and undesirable aliens; it actually 
tightens existing laws which permit 
thousands of unscreened aliens to cross 
our borders. Certainly what this Nation 
needs is a law which permits desirable 
people to come to the United States, and 
a law which absolutely protects those 
in the United States from the seditions 
of subversives, and this bill does both. 

My bill would also eliminate all racial 
and national bias, establish a uniform 
right of review and appeal from admin- 
istrative decisions, and remove the dis- 
tinctions between native-born and nat- 
uralized American citizens. Certainly 
there can be, in this Nation of equality, 
no “second-class” citizens. My bill 
would also replace the national origins 
quota system with a new unified quota 
system. It would provide for a sepa- 
rate single agency to handle all immi- 
gration and naturalization functions, 
which are now divided between the Con- 
sular Service of the State Department 
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and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Justice Department. It 
would also differentiate between aliens 
seeking permanent residence here and 
alien visitors coming here for scholarly 
or scientific purposes, for business or 
pleasure. 

May I remind the spokesmen of both 
major political parties that the Ameri- 
can people have been promised revision 
of existing immigration laws. Both 
candidates for the Presidency in 1952 
declared that such revision is essential 
to the good name of the American people, 
and I believe the American people think 
so too. President Eisenhower reiterated 
this declaration in his state of the Union 
message in 1953, and in April he speci- 
fically requested such legislation in let- 
ters to the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House. We cannot con- 
tinue to maintain what has been called 
a “redtape curtain” in our immigration 
and refugee laws and still in all honest 
sincerity criticize the Iron Curtain 
abroad. 

May I propose to the Members of 
Congress, then, that we, each of us, rid 
our Nation of the hypocritical sham and 
pretense of democracy contained in the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, and 
show the world that the American ideals 
of freedom and justice are realities both 
at home and abroad. 


The Fate of Poland’s Underground Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last war the Soviet Union with diabol- 
ical calculation set out to destroy all 
sources of Polish democratic leadership 
that might arise in the postwar era and 
thus frustrate Communist objectives of 
making Poland a satellite state. In 
Katyn Forest the cream of the Polish 
officer corps was wantonly massacred by 
direction of the Soviet Government. In 
the futile but heroic Warsaw uprising the 
Soviet Army waited silently and delib- 
erately at the gates of Warsaw while the 
Polish Underground Army was ruthless- 
ly devoured by the Nazi war machine. 
And finally in March 1954 the leaders 
of the Polish underground were misled 
by acts of Soviet treachery and ulti- 
mately were arrested and imprisoned by 
the Soviet Government. 

Prior to the formation of the Polish 
coalition government in 1945, Moscow 
agreed to allow 12 underground Polish 
leaders to consult with the Polish Gov- 
ernment in London on the arrangements 
for the coalition regime. The Polish 
underground leaders, among whom were 
Gen. Leopold Okulicki, commander of 
the Polish Home Army, Jan Stanislaw 
Jankowski, Stanislaw Jasiukowicz, and 
Antoni Pajdak, received an invitation 
through indirect channels to confer with 
Colonel General Ivanov, of the Red 
Army. Colonel Pimenov, of the Soviet 
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NKVD, assured the Polish leaders that 
“as an officer of the Red army who has 
been entrusted with such a greatly im- 
portant mission, I guarantee to you, un- 
der my word as an officer, your fate will 
be in my hands and that after your 
arrival at our quarters you will be abso- 
lutely safe.” 

But on March 27, 1945, when General 
Okulicki and Vice Premier Jankowski 
presented themselves at the headquar- 
ters of Colonel General Ivanov, in ac- 
cordance with previous arrangements, 
and on the following day, when three 
members of the Home Council of Min- 
isters and 8 representatives of the prin- 
cipal political parties took the same step, 
they were all arrested. Not until May 5, 
1945, was there any statement regarding 
their whereabouts. Subsequently 3 of 
the men were acquitted, while the others 
were given sentences up to 10 years in 
prison. 

This entire proceeding, needless to say, 
was a flagrant violation of all estab- 
lished principles of international law and 
of justice. I, therefore, respectfully rec- 
ommend that the resolution that I intro- 
duced today be acted upon as a demon- 
stration of our desire and the desire of 
the American people to redress this 
wanton miscarriage of justice. 


Fleet Adm. William Daniel Leahy Reaches 
80th Milestone on Life’s Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, today 
America has another opportunity to 
honor a most distinguished naval officer, 
Fleet Adm. William Daniel Leahy, on 
his 80th birthday. So as to indicate the 
distinction due this great American, I 
am going to mention the highlights of 
his career, which more eloquently than 
any words of praise reflect his service to 
his country. 

Admiral Leahy was born on May 6, 
1875, in Hampton, Iowa, the son of M. A. 
and Rose Hamilton Leahy. Upon grad- 
uation from high school in Ashland, 
Wis., he entered the Naval Academy in 
1893. After completion of the course at 
the Academy he was assigned to duty 
aboard the new battleship Oregon which 
was then stationed in the Pacific. It 
soon became apparent that war with 
Spain was imminent. So as to have her 
available for possible operations against 
the Spanish Fleet, the Oregon was or- 
dered from the west to the east coast. 
She executed these orders by her famous 
14,700-mile voyage around Cape Horn at 
the then record speed of 11.6 knots. 
More important, when she arrived in the 
Carribean, the Oregon was in readiness 
for battle which shortly came with the 
Spanish Fleet in Santiago Harbor. In 
the engagement which resulted in the 
destruction of that fleet, the crew of the 
Oregon distinguished itself and among 
the ship’s officers who were commended 
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in the report of the commanding officer 
was W. D. Leahy, naval cadet. The dis- 
tinguished conduct under fire by Naval 
Cadet Leahy in his first assignment 
aboard ship became the pattern for his 
future illustrious career. 

During the Philippine Insurrection 
and the Boxer Rebellion he was assigned 
to the Asiatic station, where after serv- 
ice in the Castine and the Glacier he re- 
ceived his first command in the gunboat 
Mariveles. 

After several assignments ashore and 
afloat, his outstanding qualities of lead- 
ership and ability to shoulder responsi- 
bility were recognized by his appoint- 
ment in 1911 as fleet ordnance officer of 
the Pacific Fleet, and the following year 
by his assignment as chief of staff to 
the Commander Naval Forces in Nica- 
ragua. Late in 1912 Admiral Leahy was 
given shore duty in the Navy Depart- 
ment but by 1915 World War I was hav- 
ing its effect on the United States and 
he took command of the dispatch gun- 
boat Dolphin engaged in the hazardous 
search for German supply vessels, 
After a short tour in 1917 as executive 
officer of the battleship Nevada, attached 
to the Atlantic Fleet, he took command 
of the troop transport the U. S. S. Prin- 
cess Matoika. For his distinguished 
service as commanding officer of this 
vessel in transporting troops and sup- 
plies to European ports through waters 
infested with enemy submarines and 
mines, he was awarded the highest naval 
decoration, the Navy Cross, and also a 
special letter of commendation by the 
War Department. 

The end of World War I did not enable 
Admiral Leahy to rest on his laurels, 
Instead, even more exacting and impor- 
tant assignments were soon to come his 
way. In 1921 he had command of the 
flagship St. Louis with responsibility for 
protecting Americans and American in- 
terests in Turkish waters and the Black 
Sea during the war between Turkey and 
Greece. After assignments in the Bu- 
reau of Navigation and in command of 
the battleship New Mexico, he was ap- 
pointed Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
in 1927 with the rank of rear admiral. 
Although by this time he had completed 
30 years of outstanding naval service, 
it seems that this service was just a 
practice for that which was yet to come. 

After duty in the fleet and on a Navy 
reorganization board, Admiral Leahy was 
appointed Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, It is a signal honor to serve as 
chief of one bureau of the Navy but to 
be honored by an appointment to serve 
as chief of a second bureau is indeed 
rare. 

However, outstanding performance of 
duty was to bring more responsibility and 
higher honor. He again returned to sea, 
this time as Commander Battleships 
with the rank of vice admiral and soon 
to be commander in chief, battle force, 
with the rank of admiral. I can well 
imagine that he may have felt that he 
had reached the pinnacle of a naval 
career. But by 1937 the dark clouds of 
World War II were gathering and on 
January the 2d of that year, Admiral 
Leahy was appointed Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, the only officer in naval history 
to receive that appointment who had 
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already served as chief of two bureaus of 
the Navy Department. As was his habit 
he served with distinction and was re- 
sponsible for laying the groundwork of 
the two-ocean Navy which swept the 
enemy fleets from the seas in World 
War I, carried troops and supplies to 
our allies and to which all the allied na- 
tions should be thankful for its great 
contribution to victory. 

After completion of his term as Chief 
of Naval Operations, Admiral Leahy re- 
tired from naval service. Upon this oc- 
casion, the Secretary of the Navy wrote 
him: 

Your career in the active naval service ex- 
tending over a period of 46 years has included 
many activities within the varied scope of 
the naval profession. You have seen active 
service in two wars. * * * You have repre- 
sented the Government on diplomatic com- 
missions, and have served on vessels of the 
“Old Navy” as well as the latest of the “New 
Navy.” Tour sea service terriinated as com- 
mander, Battle Force United States Fleet, 
and from that command you were selected 
for the highest post in the Navy, that of Chief 
of Naval Operations. Your conduct as Chief 
of Naval Operations has been marked by 
sound and original thinking, as well as vigor- 
ous action and has greatly contributed to 
the welfare of the service. These and all the 
other duties which have been assigned to you 
have been discharged competently, ably, and 
to the fullest satisfaction of the Government. 


‘Sixty-four years of age—forty-six 
years of arduous naval service including 
two wars—certainly now he could rest. 
But to those who are dedicated to the 
service of their country, rest is more 
often a hope than a reality. Six weeks 
after his retirement he was named Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico and a year later 
was called from that post to be Am- 
bassador to France which at that time 
was under the occupation of Nazi Ger- 
many. There he laid the groundwork 
for French collaboration with the United 
States. To him is due much of the 
credit for the neutralization of the 
French Fleet and preventing its addition 
to the Nazi and Italian navies which 
were seriously threatening our shipping 
at that time. His work in this regard 
was a triumph over an extremely in- 
tricate complex of French politics and 
personal loyalty. 

He was recalled to active duty on July 
20, 1942 and given the unparalleled ap- 
pointment as Chief of Staff to the Presi- 
dent in his capacity as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. In this ap- 
pointment he served as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and as a member 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Here, 
and as personal adviser to the President 
he played a large part in formulating the 
political and military decisions which led 
to the victory in World War II. 

In December 1944, he was honored by 
appointment to the newly created rank 
of fleet admiral. 

Fleet Admiral Leahy continued to 
serve as Chief of Staff to the President 
as Commander in Chief until March 25, 
1949, when his resignation was reluc- 
tantly accepted. On that occasion the 
President presented him with a gold star 
in lieu of a third Distinguished Service 
Medal. The citation reads in part: 

His supreme loyalty to his country and 
his appreciation of its place in world affairs, 
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supplemented by his fundamental concern 
in the welfare of humanity as a whole, 
transcended his already vast knowledge of 
military affairs to culminate in statesman- 
ship beyond that required of any naval offi- 
cer in our history. 


Fleet Admiral Leahy’s record serves as 
an inspiration and a challenge to every 
American. He presents an example of 
dedication to his country; of inspired 
service which disregards all personal 
considerations; and of strong individual 
character derived from habitual dis- 
cipline and scrupulous regard for obliga- 
tion and duty. In a word, he is the per- 
sonification of the traditional Navy spirit 
of self-sacrifice in the service of his 
country. God grant that we shall al- 
ways have officers like Admiral Leahy to 
call on in time of need. 


American Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, through its 
Loyalty Day observance on May 1 of each 
year, desires to help combat anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda at home and abroad. 
This effort, dating back numerous years 
in the annals of the VFW has grown in 
scope each year. The Communist dem- 
onstrations thet have taken place in this 
country annually on May 1 have been ef- 
fectively counteracted. Thousands of 
patriotic Americans take an active part 
in Loyalty Day parades and celebrations 
that are sponsored by VFW posts and 
their auxiliaries in towns and cities 
throughout the Nation. It has been 
proved that loyal Americans are more 
than willing to demonstrate their al- 
legiance to the principles of American- 
ism. The VFW should be congratulated 
and profoundly thanked by every loyal 
American for its use of the weapon of 
truth. 

As far back as 1929 the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars defined Americanism in 
the following timeless phrases: 

Americanism is an unfailing love of coun- 
try; loyalty to its institutions and ideals; 
eagerness to defend it against all enemies; 
undivided allegiance to the flag, and a desire 
to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and posterity. 


This definition follows somewhat the 
preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States. Loyalty becomes some- 
thing more than a theory or a postulate 
when it is translated into practice. 

We Americans are a logical people 
when it comes to matters pertaining to 
organization. We have a genius for the 
creation of the mechanics of civic or- 
ganizations. There is no country in the 
world with our multiplicity of civic ef- 
forts. Service club follows service 
club—for both men and women. 

The same tendency is obvious in the 
field of the printed word. Magazine fol- 
lows magazine in abundant profusion, 
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many dedicated to reforming something. 
Topics vary all the way from foreign 
policy to mosquito extermination. 

It has been said that America is a 
slave to resolutions, and that the aver- 
age citizen feels a thrill of exaltation 
when he attends the annual dinner of 
his trade society, and votes aye to num- 
erous resolutions all aiming at reform 
or regeneration of someone else. 

Again we have a very riot of special 
days: Father’s Day, Mother’s Day, Army 
Day, Navy Day, and so forth, all designed 
to focus attention on some concrete 
definite policy or group. 

Thus, logically, we have an American 
Loyalty Day to call attention to the 
needs of such efforts. If we can only 
get people to think American loyalty 
just once a year, something at least has 
been accomplished in the cumulative ef- 
fort, a habit of mind has been formed. 
Such a day has numerous implications, 
The date itself is important—May 1— 
the famous Red May Day, the day of 
international protests. This day has al- 
ways been regarded with apprehension 
in the capitals of Europe, and, to some 
degree, in our crowded eastern seaboard 
cities and the industrial centers of the 
Nation. May 1, set aside in the minds 
and hearts of all loyal Americans, can 
reduce the Red May Day aspects to the 
dull level of anticlimax. 

American Loyalty Day is not merely 
for native-born citizens of this land, but 
for all who have chosen this fruitful, 
democratic way of life. It is not a self- 
ish, personalized observance, but gives 
opportunity for the individual to examine 
his American loyalty and decide whether 
or not he is actively making use of it for 
the good of all mankind. 

Effective loyalty must be inspired and 
strengthened by a capacity to see beyond 
the material facts which surround us. 
Otherwise, it can never survive the in- 
evitable changes which take place daily 
in material things. “The things which 
are seen,” wrote St. Paul, “are temporal; 
but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 

True American loyalty demands a ca- 
pacity to look beyond the immediate 
difficulties. That is the secret of its 
power. It is an age-old promise. His- 
tory is filled with apparent miracles 
achieved by men who, in the face of im- 
possible odds, held loyal to their basic 
principles of life and looked beyond the 
immediate present, regardless of current 
skepticism. Consider the incredible 
things in which the great inventors have 
believed, the impossibilities which the 
scientists have created, the miracles that 
have occurred upon our own athletic 
fields. 

Loyalty is certainly not a blind de- 
votion; it is ready to transform beliefs 
into action; it must recognize the re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship; 
it has an appreciation for the perils aris- 
ing in everyday life but chooses to over- 
come them. 

Loyalty may be difficult to define. It 
is not something that is bought and paid 
for. It is not purchasable on an open 
market. It must be given open heart- 
edly, freely, with the kind hope that the 
recipient will find happiness and com- 
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fortinit. It must be felt as a warmth of 
welcome, a deep sincerity. It must leave 
an indelible imprint which is unfor- 
gettable and is remembered long after 
the deed which it accomplished is for- 
gotten. It cannot be demanded or com- 
mandered. 

The loyalty that these United States 
expects of us on May 1, 1955, and the 
other 364 days of the year, is the loyalty 
it deserves—no more, no less. 

Again, may I commend the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars for their patriotic en- 
deavors and urge each citizen to become 
active in the demonstration of American 
loyalty. 


Roosevelt Subcommittee—Small Busi- 
ness Applies Requirements of House 
Resolution 151 to First Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I am pleased to 
present for your information, and also 
the information and guidance of my 
other distinguished colleagues in this 
great legislative body, the full text of a 
letter dated May 2, 1955, to me from Hon. 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, 26th District, Los An- 
geles County, Calif., in answer to my let- 
ter to him of April 21, 1955, on the same 
subject. 

I wrote the distinguished California 
Congressman, in my letter of April 21, 
the text of which is hereinafter set forth, 
for two reasons: 

First, the hearings of the Roosevelt 
Subcommittee on Small Business were 
the first committee investigations, I be- 
lieve, held following the unanimous ap- 
proval of House Resolution 151, on 
March 23, 1955, and as author of said 
resolution I sought to have the earliest 
possible benefit and information about 
any experiences the Roosevelt subcom- 
mittee might have had operating under 
House Resolution 151. 

Naturally, as author of the resolution, 
I did and shall undertake to keep as fully 
informed as possible as to the operations 
thereof in connection with House com- 
mittee investigations. 

Second, I was informed that some 
newspaper comment was made out West 
claiming that there was a possibility that 
the prompt functioning of the Roosevelt 
subcommittee hearings would be limited 
or hampered by reason of the require- 
ments of House Resolution 151. 

I am sure that you, Mr. Speaker, and 
all the Members of this great legislative 
body will note the letter statement by 
Mr. ROOSEVELT with exceeding interest. 
And, because during the debate on House 
Resolution 151, the brief question was 
raised as to the intent and spirit thereof 
with reference to when closed committee 
sessions were required, I wish to say that 
the statement made by the chairman, 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, of the House 
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Rules Committee, to Congressman 
RoosEVELT in describing the type of tes- 
timony which was required to be in 
closed session meets with my hearty ap- 
proval and I respectfully urge that each 
and every chairman and subcommittee 
chairman of House investigative com- 
mittees carefully note the reasonable and 
sound explanation made by the distin- 
guished Representative from Virginia, 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH. 

In this connection, I will state that 
during the time Subcommittee Chair- 
man ROoosEVELT was making inquiry I 
was not available in Washington be- 
cause I was presiding as subcommittee 
chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee hearings in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. I make this explanation in 
connection with Mr. Rooskvxrr's letter 
to me for the reason that several Mem- 
bers have asked if I concurred with the 
interpretation placed upon this section 
of House Resolution 151 by Rules Com- 
mittee Chairman SMITH and Subcom- 
mittee Chairman ROOSEVELT who was so 
fine and fair in undertaking to apply the 
full intent and spirit of House Resolu- 
tion 151 to his subcommittee hearings. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1955. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
1030 New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CLYDE: Responding to your letter 
of April 21 requesting full information as to 
the application of House Resolution 151, of 
which you are the sponsor, and which passed 
the House of Representatives unanimously 
March 23, 1955, I am happy to send you the 
following report: 

Pursuant to section 2 (m) of House Reso- 
lution 151, as chairman of Subcommittee 
No. 5, House Select Committee on Small 
Business, I consulted with the Parliamen- 
tarian of the House concerning anticipated 
testimony which might conceivably be in- 
criminating to certain large firms in the oil 
industry. The Parliamentarian advised that 
it would be wise to hold executive hearings 
until the nature of the evidence was com- 
pletely established. The committee, there- 
fore, held its first hearings in executive ses- 
sion. It soon became apparent that the tes- 
timony was of a responsible and factual 
nature, and the committee, therefore, voted 
to make the testimony public in its entirety 
as per section 2 (o), and the oil firms were 
advised that they would have full oppor- 
tunity to respond. 

As chairman of Subcommittee No. 5, I then 
consulted with the Honorable Howarp W. 
Smrrn, chairman of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, and described to him the type of tes- 
timony received by the committee in the 
previous session. Chairman SMITH advised 
that in view of the responsible testimony he 
believed future testimony should be open in 
character, inasmuch as the spirit of House 
Resolution 151 indicated that witnesses were 
not to be held in closed session unless their 
testimony was expected to be irresponsible 
and of a harmful nature which could not 
properly be defended against. Subcommit- 
tee No. 5, therefore, in agreement with and 
in conformity with Chairman Smirn’s sug- 
gestion, has held the rest of its hearings in 
public session, and I believe that they have 
been generally by all parties considered to 
have been fair and impartial. 

We, therefore, feel that under this inter- 
pretation of House Resolution 151 the com- 
mittee’s work has not been hampered and 
that the rights of all concerned have been 
respected. In accordance with section 2 (h) 
the committee has also always had at least 
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2 out of the 3 of its members present at 
all hearings. 

I trust that this will give you the informa- 
tion you desire, and with appreciation for 
your good wishes, which I reciprocate most 
heartily, I am 

Very sincerely, 
James ROOSEVELT. 
APRIL 21, 1955. 
Hon, JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: I am communicating 
to you at this time and asking your coopera- 
tion along the lines requested by me herein 
as an aid to me in connection with the 
practical application and working out of the 
Doyle resolution, House Resolution 151, 
which passed the House of Representatives 
unanimously on March 23, 1955. 

As you and your subcommittee of the 
Small Business Committee of the House ap- 
parently held the first investigative hearings 
by a subcommittee subsequently to the en- 
actment of House Resolution 151, I am inter- 
ested in your full advices and information 
to me of how the aforesaid resolution worked 
out in connection with the important sub- 
committee hearings here at the Nation’s 
Capital and then out in California. Did you 
have any occasion to apply any particular 
paragraph of House Resolution 151? If so, 
how did you apply it and what the practical 
result? 

I will also thank you for any comment 
or suggestions you may have in this con- 
nection. 

Thanking you in advance and with per- 
sonal regards, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE. 


Floyd J. Pemberton Named “Driver of the 
Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride today that I 
point to a high honor which has recently 
been conferred upon a Detroit citizen 
and resident of my district. 

He is Floyd J. Pemberton, a driver for 
Commercial Carriers, Inc., of Detroit. 
Mr. Pemberton has just been named the 
trucking industry “driver of the year,” 
the highest award given by the industry 
in recognition of safe driving habits and 
personal heroism. One driver is selected 
each year from among the 6 million on 
the highways. 

Not only does driver Pemberton have 
an excellent safety record—over a half 
million miles with only a minor mishap 
in which an automobile bumped the rear 
of his truck—but last December he risked 
his life to save two women, helpless in 
a burning car. They are Miss Dorothy 
Powell and Miss Eleen Cooper, both of 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

It was Christmas Eve and Floyd was 
heading toward Detroit, and home. He 
had safely delivered a load of new cars 
to Cincinnati. 

Suddenly, about 300 feet in front of 
him, 2 cars collided head-on. The 
driver of one was thrown out and killed 
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instantly. The other car burst into 
flames. 

Mr. Pemberton pulled to a stop and 
risked an explosion of the gasoline tank 
to use the fire extinguisher he carried in 
his cab to put out the flames. He placed 
flares on the highway to prevent other 
motorists from crashing into the two 
wrecked cars. 

He then removed Miss Powell from the 
wreckage and applied a tourniquet to 
her leg, which had been nearly severed 
at the knee. He did not remove Miss 
Cooper because as he explained after- 
ward, “she was bleeding too badly at the 
throat to risk being moved.” However, 
he did place cloth padding under her 
chin to check, as far as possible, the 
bleeding. 

A physician who cared for Miss Cooper 
later said “her survival could have been 
termed a miracle” and was due largely 
to Mr. Pemberton’s quick action at the 
scene of the accident. 

Michigan is proud of Floyd Pemberton. 
But the pride goes much deeper than 
mere respect for his new honor. 

Floyd has an honorable discharge from 
the Marines and was wounded at Saipan 
and Okinawa. He and his lovely wife, 
Bonnie, live with their 3 sons in their 
own home in Redford Township, just 
outside Detroit. 

With no time for the usual scout- 
master’s schedule, Floyd makes up for 
it by taking his boys and fellow members 
of Troop 227 on special fishing and bowl- 
ing outings. 

The Pembertons are a typical, happy 
American family group. 

And it is for this that Michigan pri- 
marily honors Floyd. It is respect for 
the solid American citizen, who did not 
hesitate to plunge himself unselfishly 
into the midst of a dangerous situation 
to aid his fellow beings. 

His kind are the citizens of whom we 
all are proud. 


Effect of Automation on Our Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, I introduced a resolution which 
was referred to the Rules Committee. It 
provides for the creation of a select com- 
mittee of seven Members of this House 
to study the effects of automation on our 
economy. 

I humbly ask the support of the Mem- 
bers of the House for the early establish- 
ment of this committee. I believe the 
urgent need for the study envisaged in 
my resolution, House Resolution 221, is 
clear. The resolution would authorize the 
creation of a select committee to make 
a full and complete investigation and 
study of the growing use of automatic 
machines to make decisions previously 
requiring the exercise of human judg- 
ment, and to perform functions previ- 
ously requiring human participation or 
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supervision. I feel an analysis now is 
necessary with regard to the effect of 
automation on the American economy. 
That definition, in the vernacular, is 
a mouthful. I tried to find a simpler 
definition and turned to the dictionary 
in my office. We have a 1951 edition of 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary; 
and, do you know, the word automa- 
tion” is not in there. I then asked the 
Library of Congress for a definition of 
the word. They report it is not con- 
tained in any dictionary they have. De- 
spite this, we have all, however, heard 
a great deal about automation recently. 
Just a day or so ago, a certain great 
American industrial company sent out 
its employee relations newsletter, for 
circulation among management.” It is 
entitled “Automation—Friend or Foe?” 
On page 5 of that newsletter this con- 
cern said that today the employer must 
automate to stay alive, and to automate, 
he must get his costs down appropriately 
and “remove from his payroll any sub- 


stantial surplus of employees not 
needed.” The company continues, 
saying: 


The point is that there is no royal road 
to technological progress and if we want to 
continue to see our level of living go up, 
some risks by all are inescapable. Since it 
is no longer a question of whether industry 
in general will automate, but only whether 
a given company will be a leader or fall be- 
hind, anybody who is temporarily displaced 
by improvements in that company would 
lose his job anyhow—along with all the other 
employees in that company losing their 
jobs—if it should fall back in the parade. 


What that company is really saying is 
this: There is no longer any question 
about industry adopting automation. 
Companies which do automate will have 
to fire substantial numbers of employees 
and those who do not automate—and re- 
duce their payrolls to remain competi- 
tive—will be unable to remain in busi- 
ness, and all their employees will be put 
out of work. That is what this concern 
told its management. 

Certainly no one here wants to put a 
damper on the increased expansion and 
growth of American industry. One of 
the marvelous results of the genius of 
the people of the United States is an eco- 
nomic machine capable of building our 
Nation into a true paradise. I say—full 
speed ahead. There can be no turning 
back, no halt to progress. If we falter, 
we plant the seed of our own downfall. 
However, we must proceed carefully and 
not foolishly; intelligently and not 
wastefully; forcefully and not destruc- 
tively. This same wonderful economic 
machine which we have built can very 
easily turn upon us, devour our working- 
men, eliminate our consumers, and like 
the Frankenstein monster, destroy its 
creator. 

There can be no doubt that economic 
planning is an absolute necessity today. 
Recognizing this, the Federal Reserve 
Board has raised the margin require- 
ments for stock purchases twice in the 
last 4 months and has taken other steps 
to help guide our economy and our well- 
being. We must not neglect the labor 
and industrial situation and the helpless 
condition of the millions of American 
employees. 
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You may be sure if we do, the Com- 
munists may be counted upon to seize 
upon every dislocation and resultant 
period of unrest and unemployment to 
further their own plans. 

And please, let us not deceive our- 
selves: automation has arrived and will 
continue to expand with ever-increasing 
rapidity. The labor supply is, accord- 
ing to all predictions, scheduled for 
great increases. With the simultaneous 
increase in automation, what will these 
prospective employees do. Ido not know 
and I do not believe any one person 
knows the answer. According to govern- 
mental reports, industrial employment 
decreased again in March, reaching the 
lowest level since last September. 

The best available data shows that the 
packing industry is being seriously af- 
fected today by automation. Due to au- 
tomation in that industry, more job rates 
were “bargained out” of the new contract 
with one packer this year than in all the 
last 15 years put together. 

The electronics industry, in the well- 
chosen phrase of Robert Bendiner, of 
the Reporter magazine, “the fountain- 
head of automation,“ which should be 
employing many new people in produc- 
ing the new mechanical wonders, shows 
that employment just is not keeping 
pace with production. Electronics out- 
put in 1952 was 275 percent higher than 
in 1947, but was produced by only 40 
percent more workers,“ according to 
Bendiner. 

The telephone industry furnishes a 
daily example of the effects of automa- 
tion. Many of the calls which once were 
toll calls needing a special operator are 
now dial calls and can be completed by 
the individual placing it. Fifty thousand 
telephone operators have been replaced 
so far by this new dial system. 

Life magazine, with calm aplomb, 
says: 

With a total of 2.7 million not working, 
we have been able to turn out and consume 
virtually as much goods as at the record 
heights of the boom. What this indicates— 


And this is the point— 


is that the United States may be able to 
produce and consume at boom-time levels, 
yet still have a “permanent reserve” of un- 
employment, which may increase. 


That is a fine way to describe a worker 
with a family to feed: Permanent re- 
serve of unemployment.” We cannot 
just set aside these men and women 
and call them trained reservists like 
the National Guard or Reserve. 

The Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance industrial editor had this to say, 
according to Bendiner's excellent article, 
which I highly commend as “must” read- 
ing—the Reporter, April 7, 1955: 

The jobs that are “duck soup” for elimi- 
nation by automatic production are mainly 
the semiskilled ones, such as machine op- 
erating and materials handling. Some ob- 
servers believe the factory of the future will 
go so far as to wipe out this great “middle 
class” of industry. 


The effects of automation will first be 
felt in the areas of the country most 
heavily populated and industrialized. 
These areas, my own New York, New 
England, Ohio, Michigan, and other in- 
dustrial States, are all in the path of 
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catastrophic dislocations. As automa- 
tion accelerates, the obsolescence of 
present plant facilities mounts, thus 
causing mass exodus of industry from 
these areas having skilled, trained labor 
pools, 

While the effects of automation have 
not as yet been completely recognized, 
automation today is like a slow, creeping 
paralysis. The employee who is being 
replaced by a machine is in many cases 
rehired for merely temporary work, 
while the millions now unemployed can- 
not find new work. It is this employee 
who is not hired who is the most seri- 
ously affected at the moment. 

Certainly in the long run automation, 
like all progress and industrial advance- 
ment, will prove highly beneficial to all. 
More jobs will be created. More goods 
will be produced. More leisure and more 
pay will be available to everyone. Walter 
Reuther, of the CIO, recognized this 
when he said that we will achieve an 
“abundance in terms undreamed of 
before,” with “vast improvements in 
the living conditions of the American 
people.” 

Before we reach this pleasant state, 
however, we must face the problem which 
automation is now creating. Newsweek 
reported: 

Ford's automatic engine plant turns out 
twice as many engines as before with one- 
tenth the manpower. A radio assembly line 
producing 1,000 radios a day uses only 2 
workers where 200 were used before. An 
average refinery which employed 800 people 
without instrumentation, now uses 12. 


The man put out on the street today 
or tomorrow is not in the least con- 
cerned with the land of plenty we will 
achieve in 1975. He needs help now. 
Life’s vast “unemployed reserve” must 
have help now. 

Obviously the State and local govern- 
ments cannot assume this immense task 
alone. Federal guidance and planning 
are essential. What is needed, how 
much help, and what kind of help the 
Federal Government should supply is 
unknown and should be explored. 

Senator JosepH C. O’Manoney has 
made the point most forcefully when he 
said that we must “find out how auto- 
mation may be made to pay its way in 
terms of human welfare.” 

It is clearly the human problem with 
which we are concerned. The material 
values we have in ever-growing abun- 
dance, but the individual must not be lost 
and buried in a mound of statistics. 

This Congress can establish itself as 
one of the wisest and best America has 
known. We have the golden opportu- 
nity now to evaluate and assess, in ad- 
vance, the benefits, problems, and diffi- 
culties which automation will create, If 
we seize this chance we can truly help 
mold a greater and healthier society. 

We must act now. We cannot allow 
an era of “technological unemployment” 
to come upon us, for if it does, interna- 
tional communism will seize the oppor- 
tunity to feed upon this disaster, It is 
our duty to avert this calamity. 

I implore your support and prompt 
approval of this study of automation. 
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General Pulaski: American Benefactor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, about 
2 months ago was the 207th anniversary 
of the birth of General Pulaski. As a 
person with dogged determination, Gen- 
eral Pulaski has few, if any, equals. 
His perseverance to accomplish his mis- 
sion marked him by his enemies as a 
must“ to be disposed of. Only due to 
his likewise determination to be free was 
he able to acomplish so much before 
death finally overtook him at Savannah, 

A review of his background in Europe, 
his continued fight for freedom and 
finally his meeting with Benjamin 
Franklin in Paris, led him to battles in 
America which should inspire all of us 
with greater hope. His ability to over- 
come so-called insurmountable difficul- 
ties should inject us with new vigor to 
accept the challenges thrown before us 
today. 

One day in September 1775, 28-year- 
old Gen. Kazimierz Pulaski wrote the 
following dramatic words in a letter ad- 
8 to his close friend, Prince Radzi- 


Education received in earlier days 
prevents me from raising my own hand 
against myself; but the prolonged hours 
of this torture do not bring the deserved 
end to my life.“ 

Little did Pulaski know that 3 years 
later he was to become a protege of 
George Washington and that his fame 
and glory would be part of American 
history. 

Who was this Polish general, whose 
monuments cover the American conti- 
nent and whose name will be repeated in 
classrooms for generations to come? 

Kazimierz Pulaski was born in nobility 
in the Podole Province of Poland on 
March 4, 1747. His life on his father’s 
estate passed without any special sig- 
nificance. In comparison with the up- 
bringing of other youngsters of that 
violent era, Pulaski's father had been an 
able jurist who lived a retired life, de- 
voting his time to the education of his 
sons in accordance with the tradition of 
the country. Apart from a military 
training, horseback riding and_ political 
indoctrination, his sons received the best 
education one could get through private 
tutors. It was at the age of 17 when 
young Pulaski learned to despise the 
Czarist regime and all it had stood for, 
and he had learned to suffer from priva- 
tion when he and his family were locked 
up in a castle by the Russians. It was 
there that young Pulaski learned more, 
through practice, about the art of open 
warfare. This experience came in handy 
later when Pulaski bravely opposed the 
enemy in the skirmishes at Starokon- 
stantynow and at Chmielnik, which he 
defended in the name of the Bar Con- 
federation. 

His attitude and stand at that time 
came as a result of the unprecedented 
arrest by the Russians of four Polish 
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deputies to the Sejm. The Sejm, being 
paralyzed by the threatening force of 
30,000 Russian soldiers, could not do 
much to defend the arrest of its deputies. 
Neither did King Stanislaw August 
Poniatowski take any action. The only 
answer to the Russian outrage was a 
firm plan for an uprising, which was 
drafted by Jozef Pulaski. He found an 
able and loyal supporter in his own son, 
Kazimierz. On January 29, 1768, the 
insurrection was proclaimed at bar and 
from then on Gen. Kazimierz Pulaski 
fought uninterruptedly one battle after 
another. He was in charge of the armed 
positions at Zwanice and at the Holy 
Trinity trenches. He crossed the swollen 
Dniester River, when outnumbered by 
4,000 Russians, and, unimpressed, he led 
his attachment of 400 horsemen through 
Bukovina to Karkow. Meanwhile, Jozef 
Pulaski, the general's father, had died in 
a Tartar prison, his younger brother was 
arrested, and he himself was called by 
the enemy an ambitious opportunist. 
Pulaski did not lose his courage. He 
once more started an offensive after hav- 
ing joined remnants of the Confederates 
at Sanok. After an unsuccessful attack 
upon Przemysl, he went north to Lith- 
uania in order to start an uprising there. 
But here again he was defeated, and 
added to everything else, he lost his 
brother, Francis, who fell in the battle 
against General Suvorov’s forces. With 
only a handful of men Kazimierz es- 
caped into Hungary in order to form new 
forces and to get courage for new battles 
to come. Kazimierz Pulaski did come 
back into Poland and in September 1770 
he occupied the famous Chestochova 
Convent, forcing the Russians to retreat. 
Yet, despite this and many other vic- 
tories of the Tsarist armies, the Bar Con- 
federacy was growing more and more 
desperate. In addition General Pulaski 
was being accused by his own com- 
patriots of having planned the kidnaping 
of King August Poniatowski, a plan he 
had rejected when it was secretly offered 
him. Pulaski defended himself in a 
proclamation that he had written, but 
to no avail. He was pronounced a crimi- 
nal, and from fear of being delivered into 
Russian hands he began moving from 
place to place. He would find refuge 
in Dresden and when the trail after him 
became hot he moved to Strasbourgh and 
thence to Paris. Although denounced 
by the High Court in Poland as a rene- 
gade, Pulaski remained loyal to his cause. 
His only sin was a desire to overthrow 
the Tsarist regime in Poland and to 
liberate his beloved country. Once again 
he made the attempt. At the very mo- 
ment when Turkey had been defeated 
after the Turkish-Russian War, Pulaski, 
with only a few enlisted volunteers, ap- 
peared in the Balkans at the camp of the 
Grand Vizier. He arrived too late. 
From Rodosto he went to Smyrna and 
from there to Marseilles. Luck had left 
him completely. In Marseilles he was 
robbed of his personal papers and money. 
He was thrown into jail like a common 
criminal for his debts. As he was sit- 
ting and brooding in jail over his past, 
the French who had felt responsible for 
Poland’s misfortunes notified Pulaski 
about the presence in Paris of Benjamin 
Franklin and Silas Deane, who had been 
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recruiting volunteers for America. In 
the spring of 1777 Pulaski met Franklin 
in Paris. The latter gave Pulaski a let- 
ter of introduction to George Washing- 
ton, saying: 

“Count Pulaski, of Poland, an officer 
famous throughout Europe for his brav- 
ery and conduct in defense of liberties of 
his country against the great invading 
powers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
will have the honor of delivering this 
into Your Excellency’s hands. The 
court here has encouraged and promoted 
his yoyage, from an opinion that he may 
be highly useful to our service. Mr. 
Deane has written so fully concerning 
him, that I need not enlarge; and I only 
add my wishes that he may find in our 
armies under Your Excellency, occasions 
of distinguishing himself.” 

A new unexpected chapter in General 
Pulaski's life had begun. At the end of 
July, Pulaski landed at Boston. At that 
time there was fierce fighting on the 
Hudson River and on the shores of Lake 
Champlain. Like a firehorse, tempo- 
rarily disused, Pulaski grew impatient 
and wrote the following to George Wash- 
ington himself: 

“I wish to receive under my command 
a detachment of cavalry volunteers, and 
to hold such a rank as would authorize 
me to command a whole division if I 
deserve it. I should like to receive 
a position in which I would be under 
orders only from the Commander in 
Chief. If this is impossible, I would like 
to share the hardships of war with the 
Marquis de Lafayette, and to execute the 
Commander in Chief’s orders as the sub- 
ordinate of the Marquis. The chief 
thing for which I ask is to be near the 
enemy, to have the opportunity to earn 
the name of a good officer. I had under 
my command in Poland in various bat- 
tles 18,000 men; attacks and sieges which 
I commanded allow me to count myself 
among those who have acquired ex- 
perience in war. You should not slight 
such men; I have come from Europe in 
the hope that I may be accepted in the 
ranks of those worthy citizens who fight 
for their country and independence.” 

On August 28, 1777, the President of 
Congress received the following letter 
from George Washington: 

“To think of some mode of employing 
him (Pulaski) in our service there is none 
occurs to me liable to so few incon- 
veniences and exceptions as the giving 
him the command of the horse.” 

Meanwhile, until commissioned by 
Congress, Pulaski had the opportunity 
to show craftsmanship in military art at 
the battle near Warren Tavern. Not 
only did he check the British but he 
personally saved General Washington’s 
life, insisting to see the latter when he 
found out that British forces were mis- 
takenly taken for Americans. As a re- 
sult of Pulaski’s conduct in the Battle 
of Brandywine, Congress awarded him a 
commission, and on September 15, 1777, 
he became a brigadier general in com- 
mand of the entire cavalry of the Ameri- 
can forces. 

On Christmas Eve of 1778 British 
forces, after having captured Savannah, 
threatened Augusta, Ga., and Charleston. 
Pulaski, who was serving under the com- 
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mand of General Washington, arrived 
just in time to push the British back. In 
this battle he lost his second in command, 
Colonel Kowacz, a compatriot, and 50 
men of his legion. Had it not been for 
Pulaski’s display of bravery and personal 
combats, Charleston would have been 
lost to the enemy. 

During the summer military opera- 
tions were suspended and the silence on 
the front frustrated Pulaski. In con- 
scquence on August 19, Pulaski wrote the 
following letter to Congress: 

“Enthusiastic zeal for a noble cause 
and for life in America, and disregard 
for death made me enlist in your ranks, 
and I flattered myself that I should work 
to your satisfaction and earn your ap- 
proval. It must be my fate that nothing 
but honor to which I have ever been 
faithful, makes me continue in this serv- 
ice; but Iam disheartened by ungenerous 
treatment. 

“Be just, gentlemen, and I think as I 
could not bow before the powers of 
Europe I came here to sacrifice every- 
thing for the independence of America. 
I wish to live in a free country, and be- 
fore I settle down I wish to fight for that 
country’s freedom. * * * Maybe I shall 
have the opportunity to prove that Iam 
a friend to your cause, though I have not 
been lucky enough to commend myself 
to some person.” 

Pulaski’s desire to take to arms came 
sooner than he had expected. In an at- 
tack to recapture Savannah, Pulaski led 
his cavalry under the command of Count 
d'Estaing. When d’Estaing fell wounded, 
General Pulaski took over, but he soon 
fell too, hit by a grapeshot. As a result 
of infected gangrene the brave fighter for 
Poland’s and America’s independence 
died in agony on board the Wasp on 
October 11 and he was buried in the 
watery grave. Thus, this great son of 
Poland never lived to see the finished 
fruits of his adopted country, whose 
foundations he so vigorously helped to 
lay. 

Mr. Speaker, the Polish Daily News 
recently printed an article by Joseph 
Wytrwal in which he presents Pulaski 
Proclamations issued by 12 of our State 
Governors. The survey on General Pu- 
laski which is reported in this article was 
conducted by students in his American 
history class at Eastern High School in 
Detroit. Contributing work to the survey 
came from Larry Blair, Richard Pastick, 
Howard Cloutier, Dwight Alison, Patricia 
Verlinden, Ernestine McNeece, Carlos 
Broadley, Louis Gaines, Richard Stys, 
Cynthia Beaudion, Curtis Butler, and 
Norman Geohring. 

The article is as follows: 

TWELVE GOVERNORS ISSUED PULASKI PROCLA- 
MATIONS 
(By Joseph Wytrwal) 

President Eisenhower made the following 
statement in his General Pulaski Memorial 
Day proclamation for 1954: 

“The story of this Polish patriot’s su- 
preme contribution to our independence is a 
treasured chapter in the annals of a grate- 
ful nation.” 

According to a recent survey, conducted 
among the governors of the United States, 
Count Pulaski’s deeds of valor on behalf of 
the American colonists in their fight for free- 
dom have not gone unnoticed or unsung 
by subsequent generations of Americans. 
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Last year, to commemorate the 175th anni- 
versary of Pulaski’s death at Savannah, Ga., 
12 governors issued proclamations, 

They were: 

Gov. John Lodge, of Connecticut; Gov. 
Christian A. Herter, of Massachusetts; Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York; Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams, of Michigan; Gov. Hugh 
Gregg, of New Hampshire; Gov. Lawrence W. 
Wetherby, of Kentucky; Gov. Robert E. 
Meyner, of New Jersey; Gov. Robert B. 
Crosby, of Nebraska; Gov. e N. Craig 
of Indiana; Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin of 
Maryland; Goy. C. Elmer Anderson of Min- 
nesota, and Gov. Dennis J. Roberts of Rhode 
Island. 

Gov. Christian A. Herter of Massachu- 
setts, made the following observation in his 
proclamation: 

“After the last partition of Poland, Pu- 
laski was forced into exile to Turkey and later 
to France, where the news of the American 
struggle for freedom reached him, There- 
fore, at Paris, he at once presented himself 
to Benjamin Franklin as a volunteer, was 
readily accepted, and in July 1777, landed, 
at his own expense in Masachusetts, being 
immediately invited by George Washington 
to serve as an Officer on his staff, 

“Shortly afterwards, as a result of Pulaski’s 
praise-worthy conduct in the Battle of 
Brandywine, Congress awarded him a com- 
mission as brigadier general to form and 
command the entire cavalry of the Ameri- 
can forces. Thus Count Pulaski earned the 
title of ‘Father of American Cavalry, which 
units led so effectively at Germantown, at 
Charleston, and at Savannah. At the latter 
place, leading his legion to the defense of 
our French allies, Pulaski was fatally 
wounded. Two days later, on October 11, 
1779, at the age of 31, he had made the 
supreme sacrifice on the Altar of Liberty.” 

Gov. Hugh Gregg, of New Hampshire, 
stated: 

“Informed Americans are grateful for the 
memory of the gallant Gen. Casimir Pulaski, 
who so bravely aided our people to win their 
independence in a past generation.” 

Gov. S. Fine, of Pennsylvania, made the 
following statement in his proclamation: 

“On the honor roll of heroes and patriots 
who suffered and died that we might enjoy 
the priceless boon of liberty, the name of 
Count Casimir Pulaski stands forth with 
great distinction.” 

Gov. Lawrence W. Wetherby, of Kentucky, 
declared: 

“In battle, General Pulaski’s devotion to 
the great American cause was demonstrated 
by his gallant charge into the enemy lines, 
and his tragic death has served to ennoble 
him in the eyes of the entire liberty-loving 
world; and, it is fitting that the recurring 
anniversary of this day be commemorated 
with suitable patriotic and public exercises 
in observing the heroic death of this great 
American hero of the Revolutionary War.” 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of Michigan, 
stated: 

“Casimir Pulaski came from his native 
Poland to offer, without reservation, his 
assistance and his fortune in developing the 
cavalry for the Army of George Washington. 
Fighting not for personal advantage but the 
principles and ideals to which he was dedi- 
cated, he died, on October 11, 1779, in the 
battle of Savannah, that the liberty he loved 
so well might live.” 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, said: 

“Count Pulaski’s exploits at Brandywine 
were such that Congress made him a brigadier 
general and chief of cavalry. The gallant 
defense of Charleston by the Pulaski Legion 
in May 1779, which he organized, is an un- 
forgettable chapter in the military history of 
our country. General Pulaski literally gave 
his life for our freedom when he perished 
October 11 of the same year from wounds he 
sustained at Savannah.” 
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Gov. Robert B. Crosby, of Nebraska, said: 

“A Polish patriot, Casimir Pulaski, was a 
man who so fervently believed in the prin- 
ciples of freedom that he was willing to fight 
and die for this cause. He was killed during 
the American Revolution defending the 
rights of a people who, like him, wanted 
above all else to be free. So great a patriot 
was he that the Nebraska Legislature some 
years ago saw fit to call the attention of its 
citizens to this martyr by proclamation each 
year.” 

Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, of Maryland, 
asserted: 

“His contribution to our cause, and 
through that cause to liberty in the world, 
gives him a permanent place in the history 
of this Nation which is today’s main bul- 
wark of freedom and the hope of oppressed 
peoples everywhere, including those of Pu- 
laski’s beloved Poland.” 

Gov. Elmer Anderson, of Minnesota, said: 

“General Pulaski's dedicated and devoted 
service to this Nation has provided inspira- 
tion not only for the service men and women 
of this country but also for the freedom-lov- 
ing people of his native Poland.” 

Goy. Dennis J. Roberts, of Rhode Island, 
said: 

“He was assiduous in hoping to find oppor- 
tunities of proving his devotion to the Amer- 
ican cause, although he encountered oppo- 
sition and discouragement in trying to put 
his ideas into effect. At the age of 32 he was 
mortally wounded at the Battle of Savan- 
nah ahd did not live to see the victory to 
which he had contributed.” 

Gov. John Lodge, of Connecticut, de- 
clared: 

“For his bravery and splendid leadership 
at Brandywine less than a month after he 
had been given his command in America, 
Pulaski was accorded the rank of brigadier 
general. His example was an inspiration 
to all Americans, and especially to the men 
of the famous Pulaski Legion, who performed 
signal service in the War for Independence.” 

Gov. George S. Craig, of Indiana, made the 
following observation in his proclamation: 

“The passage of the years since General 
Pulaski’s death had not dimmed the glory 
of his sacrifice or the luster of his fame; 
and his selfless devotion to the cause of free- 
dom stands today as a challenge to all men 
who work for freedom in all nations.” 

No; the glory of Pulaski's sacrifice, or the 
luster of Pulaski’s fame has not been dimmed 
by the passage of the years. With every 

g year, the memory of Count Casimir 
Pulaski is held in ever greater reverence. 

Gen. Casimir Pulaski is acclaimed with 
‘warmest affection by our entire Nation. This 
affectionate place his memory holds in the 
hearts of millions of Americans is well 
earned—for General Pulaski is truly one of 
our national glories. 


The Salk Vaccine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, I wish to protest the appar- 
ent efforts of Director Oveta Culp Hobby 
and Dr. Leonard A. Scheele to delay and 
perhaps avoid committee questioning on 
the safety factor and the Public Health 
Department control of the Salk vaccine. 

Except for the review of the so-called 
protocol on the drugs and tests on par- 
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tial supplies of the vaccine, the Depart- 
ment of Health obviously did not exten- 
sively analyze the vaccine prior to ap- 
proval and release for public use. The 
Department relied almost completely on 
the tests of the private producers. In 
failing to conduct tests on all vaccines 
prior to public approval and dissemina- 
tion, the Department failed to do what 
it had the authority and the duty to do, 
particularly in view of the mass innocu- 
lations which were planned. In seek- 
ing to test all vaccines at this late hour, 
the Department is hopeful to repair the 
dike and control the damage already 
done. 

There can be no voluntary control by 
the individual States. The American 
public in all of its promotional hysteria 
still relies on the stamp of approval of 
the Public Health Service of the Depart- 
ment of Health. The State and local 
authorities rely upon the advice and the 
counsel of the Federal authorities—and 
if the Federal authorities have failed to 
act or if they have acted irresponsibly, 
this confidence in the Department of 
Public Health may have been misplaced. 
If the Secretary of Health was hasty in 
licensing, she should be held to account, 
If the Department has taken this mat- 
ter too lightly, its attitude should be 
explained. 

It is a congressional function and duty 
to determine the extent and effectiveness 
of the Federal testing of biologicals be- 
fore they are distributed on public mar- 
kets. Certainly prior to a mass innocu- 
lation, it is the duty of the Department 
of Health to conduct its independent 
tests to determine the safety of the vac- 
cine rather than rely solely upon the 
tests of the independent producers. In 
the production of defense material, the 
Government never relied fully upon the 
producer’s warranty but always con- 
ducted its own testing process. This 
same principle must apply to the fight 
against disease. 

The American public had a right to 
assume that the vaccine administered 
to their children in a mass innoculation 
was 100 percent safe. If the degree of 
safety in the use of the vaccine was any 
less, they should have been so advised. 
They took the Department of Health’s 
approval to mean the vaccine was safe, 
If the American public has a misconcep- 
tion of the Public Health Department’s 
functions on these points, it should be 
so advised. If the laws relating to bio- 
logical control should be redefined, a 
congressional committee hearing is the 
place to begin. If the Department of 
Health is commencing at this late hour 
to check into the safety factor of a vac- 
cine which it has already approved, the 
public has a right to know that. 

Statements after statements are 
pouring out to the public from the De- 
partment of Health. No satisfactory 
explanation is given for reversals. The 
officials seem to prefer the security of 
making news releases rather than ex- 
pose their statements to committee 
scrutiny and _  cross-examination. It 
looks like a coverup for possible public 
dereliction. 

If the Secretary of Health can take 
the time to tell political gatherings of 
the developments in this matter and if 
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the Surgeon General can take the time 
to participate on Ed Murrow’s TV pro- 
gram, they should both be available for 
immediate congressional interrogation. 
Congress should not be compelled to get 
its answers second hand, 


An Analysis of the New Trends in the 
Russian Propaganda Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1 I had the privilege to appear on TV 
station WXEL, Cleveland, on the pro- 
gram, Tell Your Congressman. On this 
occasion I had as my guest, Dr. Edward 
M. O'Connor, a longtime student of com- 
munism who has served in numerous of- 
ficial capacities here in Washington. 
Because of the warm response I have 
had from the people of Cleveland to this 
program, under unanimous consent, I 
include the full transcript of that pro- 
gram in the RECORD: 


Mr. PeIGHAN. The big news in Washington 
this week had to do with the question of 
peace or war—something which is, of course, 
of keen interest to all Americans, 

President Eisenhower sent a message to 
Congress including recommendations relative 
to a mutual security program. At the same 
time, we here in Washington watched with 
keen interest the Bandung Conference. 
Then there was the proposal made by Chou 
En-lai, the Russian stooge in Red China, sug- 
gesting the possibility of a peaceful settle- 
ment in the Far East. These events were 
topped by the Russian maneuver on the 
Austrian peace treaty leading to their inde- 
pendence. Because these were the big events 
in Washington this week, I have invited a 
well known and recognized authority on in- 
ternational affairs to be with me today. I 
would like to introduce Dr. Edward M. O’Con- 
nor, consultant to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. O’Connor. Congressman, it is a pleas- 
ure for me to appear on this program with 
you. I have followed your work and your 
keen analysis on these vital problems which 
affect the security of the American people. 
You have my congratulations for the prin- 
cipled and courageous stand you have always 
taken on the fundamental issues, 

As you have stated, President Eisenhower 
has recommended $314 billion for the mu- 
tual-security program in next fiscal year. 
How do you feel about this proposal? 

Mr. FeIcHAN, Well, I think I should point 
out that of the total amount recommended 
by the President, $13 billion go for military 
assistance, and the balance for economic de- 
velopment and technical assistance to the 
free nations of the world—particularly for 
those nations which recently acquired their 
national independence in south and south- 
east Asia, 

Dr. O’Connor. What do you feel is the best 
way to evaluate the need for such a program? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Events of the past week in- 
dicate the need for a practical and well-ad- 
ministered mutual-security program. For 
example, the conference of Asian and African 
nations held at Bandung, Indonesia, last 
week, very clearly pointed out that the Chi- 
nese Reds are bent on bringing all Asia and 
Africa under Russian slavery. Chou En-lai, 
a notorious Moscow stooge, tried desperately 
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to turn all the nations of Asia and Africa 
against us and to brand us as aggressors be- 
cause we had the moral courage to stand 
up for the human rights of the Koreans, the 
free Chinese located on Formosa, as well as 
the people and nations of Asia. 

Dr. O'CONNOR. Mr. FEIGHAN, I followed very 
closely your analysis of the issues involved in 
the Bandung conference long before it 
opened, as well as your evaluation of the 
conference before it ended. In particular, 
I feel that your estimate made public a week 
ago Thursday, to the effect that the newly 
independent nations of south Asia would not 
be taken in by the clever propaganda of the 
Communists, stands as a real tribute to your 
study and practical knowledge of the meth- 
ods, tactics, and objectives of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. 

Mr. FetcHan. I appreciate your saying that 
because I feel that unless we carefully study 
the enemy, we will never be able to work out 
plans or programs calculated to bring about 
his defeat and at the same time prevent war, 
if possible. Months ago, in a discussion on 
the subject of communism and its tech- 
niques and objectives, I stated that unless 
we undertake a positive and determined 
stand against Communist aggression, world 
war III would certainly result. Altogether 
too many people then took the position that 
if we stood up for what was right we would 
offend the Russians and they would conse- 
quently start a war. Fortunately, very few 
today take that point of view and more and 
more Americans are demanding that we 
undertake a positive political action program 
against the criminal conspiracy of commu- 
nism. 


Dr. O'Connor. I presume, Congressman, 
that you also have reference to the so-called 
experts who claim that there are only two 
courses open to the free world—either we 
accept peaceful coexistence with the Com- 
munists or engage in preventive war. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Yes; I do. I oppose both 
peaceful coexistence and preventive war be- 
cause as I have so often said neither one 
serves the interests of the American people. 
Peaceful coexistence is an old-fashioned Rus- 
sian bear trap, which is only another phrase 
for surrender. The phrase “preventive war,” 
in my opinion, was cooked up in the Krem- 
lin in order to prevent red-blooded Amer- 
icans from standing up for what is right 
and defending our interests when occasion 
demands. 

Dr. O’Connor. You and I would certainly 
agree that the Communists are just as clever 
as they are evil. For example, the maneu- 
ver of Chou En-lai, over the past weekend 
in which he expressed a desire to negotiate 
with the United States in order to prevent 
war in Asia. That is a maneuver we had 
better take a couple of good looks at before 
we begin to move. 

Mr. PercHan. To understand the propos- 
al made by Chou En-lal to negotiate with 
us we first have to remember that his time- 
table for the conquest of all of Asia and 
Africa was upset at the Bandung Confer- 
ence. At that conference the intelligent 
leaders of the newly independent nations of 
Asia identified communism as a new type 
of Russian colonialism, more despotic and 
tyrannical than any experienced by the peo- 
ple of Asia in the past. These enlightened 
leaders served notice on Moscow and all oth- 
ers who are attempting to engage in any 
form of imperialism or colonialism that they 
are prepared to fight for the sovereign rights 
of their nations. This display of enlight- 
ened statesmanship forced Chou En-lai to 
make what appeared to be a sensational 
proposal in order to get his name in the 
headlines. This is what caused him to pro- 
pose that the United States and Communist 
China could settle their differences by peace- 
ful negotiation. 

Dr, O'Connor. Congressman, do you feel 
that in connection with the so-called pro- 
posal by Chou En-lai that some people in 
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Washington spoke out too scon as to whether 
we should or should not sit down at a 
conference with Communist China? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I most certainly do. I feel 
some people here in Washington spoke out 
before they knew the real contents of the 
Communists’ proposal. To put it bluntly, I 
think they grabbed the Communist bait, 
which, of course, was dressed up in pretty 
ribbons, before they took a real look at the 
bait itself. It is now obvious that the pro- 
posal made by Chou En-lai is in no way 
different from that which he has been de- 
manding for a very long time. He now offers, 
as he has in the past, to sit down with us 
providing the free Chinese are excluded and 
at this conference we are to hand over to 
him the still free Chinese, so that he in turn 
can put them in Russian slave chains. We 
must avoid the well-laid Communist trap of 
surrender by cease-fire. We must never for- 
get that when we entered into what we 
thought was a cease-fire in Korea, we opened 
the door to an all-out Communist war in 
Indochina. 

Dr. O'CONNOR. Mr. FEIGHAN, I agree with 
you that Chou En-lai pulled a very clever 
stunt at Bandung, but it seems to me that 
our experience over the years should have 
taught our leaders to have all the facts at 
hand before giving a reaction to any proposal 
made by the Communists. I don't see how 
it would be possible for us from both the 
moral and legal point of view to attend any 
conference with Red China unless the free 
Chinese are sitting as coequals at the confer- 
ence table. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Yes; we have made a treaty 
with free China, which has been ratified by 
the Senate, and should we sit down with the 
Russian stooge, Chou En-lai, we will, for all 
practical purposes, be abrogating that treaty. 
Also, I couldn’t imagine us sitting down at 
a conference table at which we were going 
to give away some of the territory of the 
British or French or Italians without their 
representatives present. It is preposterous 
for anyone to propose that the United 
States give away the territory that belongs 
to another nation and that is exactly what 
Chou En-lai is proposing in his latest prop- 
aganda statement. To engage in such a 
conference has the effect of granting de 
facto recognition and therefore opening the 
door wide for admission of Red China into 
the councils of the U. N. I remain con- 
vinced that the American people oppose 
such foolhardy action. 

Dr. O'CONNOR. Mr. FEIGHAN, all of us are 
very much concerned with the latest Com- 
munist maneuver on the peace treaty with 
Austria. Only last week, Chancellor Rabb 
was summoned to Moscow by the Kremlin 
leaders to discuss outstanding differences 
leading to such a treaty. How do you look 
upon this latest development? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. In order to understand the 
Russian maneuver on the Austrian peace 
treaty, we have to recall to mind that for 
the past 9 years the United States has des- 
perately sought to bring about the inde- 
pendence of Austria. The Russians have 
done everything imaginable in order to ob- 
struct and to make impossible a real and 
decent treaty of peace with Austria. As you 
well know, we have had over 100 confer- 
ences with the Russians on this subject, 
none of which bore any fruit which is a good 
indication of Russian intentions with respect 
to Austria. 

Dr. O'CONNOR. Yes, that’s true, but do you 
think there are some special reasons why 
the Russians suddenly make what appears 
to be generous overtures to the Austrians and 
attempt to propagandize the whole world 
about their desire to give Austria its inde- 
pendence? 

Mr. FercHan. To me it is clear that the 
latest Russian propaganda maneuver on 
Austria is calculated to prevent the rearm- 
ament of Germany, to prevent the admission 
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of a free Germany into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and finally the destruc- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion which we have labored so hard to create 
as our common defense against the Red ag- 
gressor. The Russians know that a Germany 
able to defend itself, a Germany granted its 
sovereignty and admitted into the great alli- 
ance of peace and freedom of the West, will 
immeasurably strengthen our chances for 
peace. What the Russians are trying to do 
by using Austria as a guinea pig, is to con- 
vince the German people that they can be 
free and united only if they will plead their 
cause in Moscow. 

Dr. O Cox Non. Congressman, in light of 
your practical analysis of this Russian 
maneuver, do you think that the Western 
leaders should sit down with the Russians on 
such a treaty when we know in fact that 
it is no treaty at all, but merely a propaganda 
weapon? 

Mr. FeicHan. I believe that before we sit 
down either with our Allies or with the Rus- 
sians, either the President or Secretary of 
State should, in a public statement, make 
it clear to the whole world just who has been 
seeking a treaty of peace and independence 
for Austria during these past 9 years. The 
record of events pertaining to the efforts of 
the United States should be brought out in 
the public light as well as the Russian ob- 
structionism and Russian thievery of the 
natural resources of Austria. We should also 
warn in advance our Allies and our enemy 
that we will not be a party to any so-called 
treaty of peace which requires the Austrians 
to deny the principle of political and reli- 
gious asylum which is so basic to our civil- 
ization. 

Dr. O' CoN Non. Congressman, there has 
been a great deal of taik here in Washington 
about a clause in the Russian version of the 
treaty which in effect, would require the 
Austrians to turn back to the Russians all 
those freedom-loving people who have man- 
aged to escape into Austria from behind the 
Iron Curtain. I can’t help but recall that 
we got burned very badly before in a deal 
very much like this, entered into at Yalta, 
which brought about the forced repatriation 
of approximately 4 million people to the 
slavery of communism. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. That is the very thing we 
have got to avoid in the future. We will 
never find the key to peace and freedom 
unless we get across to all the people en- 
slaved by communism that we in the West 
will never be a party to turning back those 
heroic souls who escape from Russian com- 
munism. As a special warning to the ad- 
ministration, I would like to point out that 
if we ever enter into a treaty which requires 
the Austrians in any way to deny the right 
of political and religious asylum, the Rus- 
sians will have scored their greatest propa- 
ganda victory since World War II. By this 
maneuver they will be able to convince all 
the resistance forces behind the Iron Curtain 
that their cause is hopeless and that the 
United States is a party to tyranny. 

Dr. O'Connor. It seems to me that you 
have presented in our discussion the most 
convincing arguments I have yet heard on 
the need for programs and policies which 
best defend and advance the interest and 
security of the American people. I can well 
understand why so many people here at home 
as well as in other of the world have 
such great admiration for the foresight and 
leadership you have demonstrated for the 
cause of human freedom and individual 
liberty. 

Mr. FreicHan. Ladies and gentlemen: The 
issues which we in Washington must resolve 
in order to preserve our American way of life 
and to keep the spark of liberty and free- 
dom alive elsewhere in the world require 
all of us to work together. Thank you, Dr. 
O'Connor, for appearing with me on this 
program. 


1955 
The States Stage a Comeback 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 5, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing address given by our courageous 
Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, 
at the 21st Conference on State Labor 
Legislation, held in Washington on May 
11, 1955. This speech is particularly 
germane within the President’s efforts 
to remove the Federal Government from 
various areas of State responsibility, 

Tue STATES STAGE a COMEBACK 


(Address by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell to the 21st Conference on State 
Labor Legislation, Washington, D. C., May 
11, 1955) 

It is my privilege and pleasure to welcome 
you to the Nation's Capital and to the 
21st Conference on State Labor Legislation. 

Because many of you are here for the first 
time, let me say that this conference is a 
voluntary assembly. It commits nobody to 
anything. We want to promote free discus- 
sion on the various aspects of State labor 
legislation and administration. We believe 
the voluntary character of this meeting is 
its strength. Ideas grow best on free soil. 

As the Nation's Capital, Washington is 
the symbol, not the source, of the Nation's 
strength. Our strength is in our people. 
It is in the country at large that we see in 
operation the real fiber and backbone of 
our democracy. It is in the thousands of 
cities and villages from coast to coast that 
the people of this country live out their 
daily lives, raise the food we eat, manufac- 
ture the products we use, and develop the 
culture and standard of living which are 
significant American contributions to civili- 
zation. 

You are here as the representatives of 
those people. Consequently, you are more 
important in the order of things than we. 

There is occurring in the United States 
today a fundamental change in the course 
of Government. I hope that this change 
will be apparent at this conference. 

Since the founding of our country, the 
States have been the great social innovators 
which first developed new social and eco- 
nomic legislation and originated programs 
to improve the welfare of working people. 
In the course of the past 20 years, we have 
tended to forget that the first minimum- 
wage laws and general maximum-hours laws 
were State statutes, that workmen’s com- 
pensation was developed by the States, that 
the first child-labor laws were State statutes. 

In these and other areas, the States have 
traditionally led the way. And, thanks to 
President Eisenhower, they are leading the 
way once again. 

This does not mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not have its responsibilities, 
Quite to the contrary, there are numerous 
areas where it is incumbent upon the Fed- 
eral Government to promote the welfare of 
Wage earners. Last year, President Eisen- 
hower recommended and the Congress en- 
acted legislation to provide extension of 
coverage and an increase in benefits under 
the Social Security Act and the first Federal 
extension of coverage of the unemployment 
insurance system since it was created in 1935. 
This year, the President has recommended a 
20-percent increase in the Federal minimum 
wage and a substantial extension of coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the enact- 
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ment of a general hours law, and temporary 
disability insurance for workers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These are all evidences 
of the Federal Government's determination 
to assume its proper role and exercise its 
responsibilities in the social and economic 
fields. 

The country’s workers are vitally inter- 
ested in a comeback now being staged by the 
State governments. The States are once 
again demonstrating to the delight of their 
friends and the surprise of their critics that 
they can meet the social and economic needs 
of their own citizens. They are showing 
that they can in many ways do more for 
working people than it is possible or prac- 
ticable for the Federal Government to do. 
In addition they can adapt their legislation 
to the special needs of their State and thus 
help their people make more progress in 
certain areas than they sometimes can under 
a more general Federal law which has to be 
broad enough to apply to all 48 States. 

When the sovereign States of 1787 banded 
together in a Federal Government under a 
Constitution, they gave up some of their 
sovereignty. They were careful, however, to 
declare in 1791 in the 10th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States that 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

Shortly after President Eisenhower took 
office, he ‘stated that “The present division 
of activities between Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, including their local subdivisions, 
is the product of more than a century and a 
half of piecemeal and often haphazard 
growth. This growth in recent decades has 
proceeded at a speed defying order and ef- 
ficiency. One program after another has 
been launched to meet emergencies and ex- 
panding public needs. Time has rarely been 
taken for thoughtful attention to the ef- 
fects of these actions on the basic structure 
of our Federal-State system of government, 

“Now there is need to review and assess, 
with prudence and foresight, the proper roles 
of the Federal, State, and local governments. 
In many cases, especially within the past 20 
years, the Federal Government has entered 
fields which, under our Constitution, are the 
primary responsibilities of State and local 
governments. This has tended to blur the 
responsibilities of local government. It has 
led to duplication and waste.“ 

The Eisenhower administration has made 
a determined effort to encourage social and 
economic progress by the free action of labor 
and management. We have also encouraged 
the State governments to develop their own 
labor standards for their own citizens and 
thereby improve the social and economic 
welfare of all the workers in all the States. 

We have felt certain that progress could be 
achieved and that people’s needs and hopes 
would be met and satisfied more easily, fully, 
and economically if they took action to help 
themselves or if their State Governments 
took action to help them than if sole or even 
primary reliance were placed on the Federal 
Government. 

The President in his state of the Union 
message and economic reports has recognized 
the appropriate role of the States and has 
urged them to act to promote social and eco- 
nomic progress. In addition, I have followed 
up the President's request by writing to the 
State governors and calling upon them to 
improve their labor legislation. In meetings 
with State governors and in speeches to 
groups around the country I have consist- 
ently advocated improved labor legislation 
by the States. 

One of our basic needs is the development 
of more effective labor standards legislation 
in the United States. For the past 20 years 
or so the supporters of this type of legisla- 
tion have hammered away at the Congress, 
trying to improve labor standards largely 
through Federal legislation. It has been 
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shown that, although there are some broad 
areas where Federal laws are very necessary 
and effective, such as the Social Security Act 
and Fair Labor Standards Act, for example, 
there are others where, as President Eisen- 
hower said, Federal centralization breeds 
duplication between Federal and State ef- 
forts and waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

The philosophy of President Eisenhower 
and his administration is that, as far as pos- 
sible, greater responsibility for labor stand- 
ards legislation should be exercised by the 
States, since they are in a peculiarly good 
position to know their own needs. 

Admittedly this approach usually takes 
more time and requires both more effort and 
more patience than Federal action would. 
It builds a sounder structure, however, and 
one that is likely to last longer. It is easier 
to enact one Federal law than 48 State laws. 
On the other hand, it is also easier to repeal 
one Federal law than 48 State laws. In addi- 
tion, of course, State legislatures can make 
those variations and special provisions re- 
quired to accommodate the law to the local 
situation and the needs of the people 
affected. 

This campaign is paying off. The 1955 
State legislative sessions are not over, but 
we already have had more State activity on 
behalf of workers than has been achieved at 
any time since 1939. The record to date 
demonstrates that an effective Federal-State 
partnership in the labor field can be de- 
veloped and that significant and lasting 
progress in social and economic legislation 
can be made by encouraging State action. 

I should like to summarize the action 
taken by the States so far this year. The 
legislatures of 45 States (all except Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and Virginia) and the 2 
Territories have met in regular session in 
1955. They have been active in every aspect 
of labor standards legislation. 

Workmen’s compensation laws exist in 
every State. Amendments to strengthen 
workmen’s compensation laws were intro- 
duced in almost every legislature, and most 
of these included one or more types of in- 
creased benefits for workers. In 20 States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, workmen’s compensation 
amendments have been approved; and in all 
but 2 of these, benefits of one or more types 
were raised. In some States all types of 
benefits were raised. Two States increased 
the maximum weekly benefits for temporary 
total disability to $40 or more, making a 
total of 13 jurisdictions now providing week- 
ly benefits of $40 or more. 

Bills amending unemployment insurance 
laws were introduced in practically all State 
legislatures. Maximum weekly benefits have 
been increased in 18 States, Alaska and 
Hawail. Eight States, Alaska and Hawaii 
now have a basic maximum weekly benefit 
above $30, and six others have increased 
theirs to $30, bringing the total of such 
States to 19. The 29 States which have a 
maximum of $30 or better account for over 
68 percent of all the workers in the country 
covered by unemployment insurance laws. 

Pennsylvania has changed its 26-week var- 
fable duration period to a 30-week uniform 
duration period. Vermont increased its 20- 
week uniform duration period to 26 weeks. 
Five States now have a 26-week uniform 
duration period. 

Rhode Island extended coverage to em- 
ployers of one or more, and New York ex- 
tended coverage to employers of 3 or more 
as of January 1, 1956, and to 2 or more on 


1 Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Caro- 
line, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Wyoming. 

Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington. 
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January 1, 1957. Rhode Island also ex- 
tended coverage to State employees, with 
elective coverage for employees of political 
subdivisions. 

There appears to be no more activity in 
the direction of restrictive disqualification 
legislation than in previous sessions. 

Minimum-wage bills were introduced in 
33 States and two Territories, including 11 
States without minimum wage laws. In 3 
of these 11 States (Idaho, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming) laws have been enacted. All three 
apply to both men and women. All three set 
a 75-cent basic minimum-wage rate. These 
three laws have broad coverage, including 
retail and wholesale trade. In Nevada and 
Alaska existing laws were amended. In 
Nevada the statutory rate of 75 cents an hour 
for women was raised to 87½ cents. The 
Alaska law, as amended, applies to both men 
and women, and sets a $1.25 minimum 
hourly rate, with overtime required at time 
and one-half for hours in excess of a 8 a day 
or 40 a week. 

Many bills relating to temporary disabil- 
ity insurance have been introduced in State 
legislatures. Most of these are proposed 
amendments to the four existing laws (Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island). 
In eight other States, the bills would create 
new temporary disability insurance pro- 
grams, most frequently coordinated with the 
State unemployment insurance program. In 
his state of the Union message, President 
Eisenhower called for the enactment of a 
temporary disability insurance law in the 
District of Columbia. 

Migratory farmworkers would be affected 
by bills introduced in 20 State legislatures 
this year relating to labor standards for 
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agricultural workers. Most of the bills would 
provide for coverage of hired farmworkers 
under workmen’s compensation, minimum- 
wage, and child-labor laws and for the regu- 
lation of labor contractors and labor camps. 

The State of Washington has enacted a 
law providing for regulation of labor con- 
tractors, and New York continued its joint 
legislative committee on migrant labor. 

Bills still pending in the State legislatures 
would bring agricultural workers under cov- 
erage of workmen's compensation laws, regu- 
late labor camps in which migrants are 
housed, or set up commissions to study mi- 
grant labor problems. In two States (Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania) agricultural 
workers would be brought under minimum- 
wage laws. 

Equal-pay bills were introduced in 8 States 
not formerly having such laws, and amend- 
ments were proposed to 4 existing laws. Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, and Oregon have passed 
equal-pay laws this year for the first time, 
bringing to 17 the number of States and 
Territories with such acts. Eighteen States 
introduced amendments to other labor laws 
for women, such as regulation of hours of 
work and provision for meal and rest pe- 
riods. In general these amendments would 
add flexibility to existing laws. 

Maryland, Nevada, and Hawaii have adopt- 
ed new industrial safety laws which would 
strengthen the States’ accident prevention 
programs. The Maryland law transfers the 
safety activities, formerly spread among sev- 
eral departments, to a safety division in the 
department of labor and industry. Nevada 
created a new industrial safety department 
in the industrial commission; the act pro- 
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vides for safety inspectors and tightens the 
provisions relating to safety orders. The 
Hawaii amendment generally strengthens the 
act and provides for additional safety engi- 
neers and inspectors. 

A New York law has been approved that 
makes provision for special counseling and 
placement service by the labor department to 
persons over 45 years of age. 

This action by the States does not in all 
cases meet President Eisenhower’s and my 
recommendations. It does, nevertheless, in- 
dicate substantial efforts on the part of the 
States to exercise their responsibility for im- 
proving State labor legislation and carrying 
out their obligation to promote the welfare 
of their people. 

This is a trend which I am sure the Found- 
ing Fathers would applaud. In the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution they care- 
fully associated the States and the people 
as the reservoirs of governmental power. By 
placing primary emphasis on the discharge 
of their responsibilities the State govern- 
ments are showing that they were correct 
when they insisted they could and would 
use this power wisely. 

The Eisenhower administration is devoted 
to progress for working people. We believe 
that the Federal Government is not the sole 
source of the facilities and know-how for 
promoting the welfare of workers. Labor, 
management, and State and local govern- 
ments are also willing and able to help im- 
prove the well-being of working men and 
women. With the encouragement of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his administration, 
labor, management, and the State and local 
governments are assuming their responsibil- 
ities in this area and are doing a good job. 
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Monpay, May 9, 1955 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 2, 
1955) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, we thank Thee for 
this world of beauty in the midst of 
which we walk; for the dawn of a new 
day; for the stars in the night sky; for 
the growing things that,-answering the 
call of the springtime, are bursting into 
bud and flower; for the gifts of love and 
of friendship; for sacred and sunny 
memories, and for every radiant hope 
which inspires us on our pilgrim way. 

Help us this day to live worthily as 
Thy children, to be true and just in 
meeting every experience, to rise above 
all anxious fear and hatred, and to live 
in an atmosphere of spiritual serenity. 
Come to us in the common life that en- 
tangles us. Meet us in the thorny 
questions which confront us amid the 
tragedies that have befallen men and 
nations. We do not ask that Thou wilt 
keep us safe in these dangerous times, 
but that Thou wilt keep us loyal to the 
ideals of this dear land of freedom. 

Led by the kindly light, may we go 
forth along the path of duty with daunt- 
less faith, having no fear save that of 
failing Thee. We ask it in the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 5, 1955, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 12) to amend the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to price supports for basic 
commodities and milk, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 12) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, with 
respect to price supports for basic com- 
modities and milk, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. BIBLE 
and Mr. Scorr were excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 


beginning today and during the re- 
mainder of the week in order to con- 
duct official meetings on behalf of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, of which 
subcommittee the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp] is chairman, be 
permitted to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF VICTORY 
IN EUROPE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make a brief state- 
ment. 

It was just 10 years ago yesterday that 
the guns and the bombs were silenced 
and the lights went on again all over 
Europe. 

The power of the Nazi armies—one of 
the most formidable military machines 
ever put together by tyranny—was 
finally crushed. The maniacal am- 
bitions of Adolf Hitler were buried in 
the ruins of Berlin. 

It was a strange—somehow unreal— 
end to a vast conflict that had absorbed 
the energies and thoughts of all man- 
kind for more than half a decade. There 
was no heroic last-minute charge; no 
flaming or inspiring phrases. 
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There was an end to a long night- 
mare, and a hope that somehow, when 
the last surviving Axis Power, Japan, was 
defeated, there would be a better world. 

There was, of course, dancing in the 
streets. The plain people of the world 
felt that a bad dream had ended, and 
the end of the bad dream brought an 
exhilaration rare in the history of hu- 
manity. In the first flush of enthusiasm, 
men and women everywhere felt the uni- 
versal bond that holds us all in kinship. 

Ten years later, that fine flush of en- 
thusiasm has vanished. We soon awoke 
to the fact that liberty is never finally 
won; that it is a precious gift which can 
be preserved only by men who are always 
willing to fight for it and who will not 
relax their efforts. 

We found that we had defeated one 
dictator only to be confronted by an- 
other. There were even some who ques- 
tioned the value of the sacrifice we had 
made—forgetting what would have been 
the consequences had we failed to make 
it. 

To me, V-E Day has one great signi- 
ficance. It is that any dictator, no mat- 
ter how powerful, any despotism, no 
matter how strongly entrenched, will al- 
ways perish in the face of a firm stand 
by determined men. 

VE Day means more than a com- 
memoration of things past. It is also 
a time to pledge our fortunes—our stake 
in the universe—to the proposition that 
we must hold fast to the victories al- 
ready gained. 

We are now engaged in a great cold 
war struggle fully as crucial, fully as 
vital to the future of humanity, as the 
struggle against the Axis Powers. 

On V-E Day we can look back at the 
Americans and the freedom-loving peo- 
ple everywhere who threw their bodies 
into the path of the Nazi machine and 
fought it to a standstill. We can resolve 
that we will be worthy of those men, and 
that our way of life—the path of free- 
dom—shall not perish under the new 
tyranny. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to commend the distin- 
guished majority leader for a fine state- 
ment, in which I think all Americans 
could properly join. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
Senator from California. 


I thank the 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be the customary morning 
hour for the presentation of petitions 
and memorials, the introduction of bills, 
and the transaction of other routine bus- 
iness, under the usual 2-minute limi- 
tation on speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORTS OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE AND SECRE- 

TARIES OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND Am FORCE 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report on 
activities of the Department of Defense, in- 
cluding reports of the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, for the period 
January 1 to June 30, 1954 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his third 
biennial report, as of December 31, 1954, 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON Export CONTROL 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
80th quarterly report on export control of 
the Secretary of Commerce (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES, FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
backlog of pending applications and hearing 
cases, in the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, as of March 31, 1955 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


NATHAN L. GARNER 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Nathan L. Garner (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


Report OF NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
A letter from the president, National 
Safety Council, Chicago, III., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the audit of the 
financial transactions of that Council, for 
the year 1954 (with accompanying report); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
Two letters from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders granting the applica- 
tions for permanent residence filed by cer- 
tain aliens, together with a statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
each alien and the reasons for granting such 
applications (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION ĪNTO THE UNITED STATES OF CER- 
TAIN NONIMMIGRANT ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain nonimmi- 
grant aliens (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF CER- 
TAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Florida; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 

“Senate Memorial 629 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to provide sufficient funds for im- 
mediate completion of the Jim Woodruff 
lock and dam and certain other projects 
on the Chattahoochee, Flint, and Apa- 
lachicola Rivers 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has authorized a public works project to 
improve the Chattahoochee, Flint, and 
Apalachicola Rivers in Florida, Georgia, and 
Alabama; and 

“Whereas two phases of this project are 
now under construction: the Jim Woodruff 
lock and dam on the Apalachicola River at 
Chattahoochee, Fla., and Buford Dam on the 
Chattahoochee River at Buford, Ga.; and 

“Whereas there are three additional phases 
of the project for which construction funds 
have not been provided, namely, the channel 
in the Apalachicola River between the Intra- 
coastal Waterway near Apalachicola, Fla., 
and the Jim Woodruff lock and dam, the Co- 
Tumbia lock and dam on the Chattahoochee 
River near Columbia, Ala., and the Fort 
Gaines lock and dam on the Chattahoochee 
River near Fort Gaines, Ga.; and 

“Whereas each phase must be completed 
in its entirety, before maximum use can be 
realized and the cost-benefit ratio be ob- 
tained as established by the United States 
engineers; and 

“Whereas the 2 million Americans living 
in the tririver valley will be greatly bene- 
fited if an accelerated construction program 
is adopted whereby all approved phases of 
the authorized project are placed on a simul- 
taneous construction status: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby requested to pro- 
vide sufficient construction moneys to con- 
tinue construction of the Jim Woodruff lock 
and dam, the Buford Dam, and to com- 
mence construction on the Apalachicola 
River channel, the Columbia lock and dam, 
and the Fort Gaines lock and dam, during 
the next fiscal year, July 1, 1955, to July 1, 
1956; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
dispatched to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the United States 
Senate, to the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives; to each of ablest 
congressional delegation in the United States 
Congress, the Florida delegation; to the Chief 
of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; to each of the governors of the 
States of Florida, Alabama, and Georgia; and 
to the president of the Three Rivers Develop- 
ment Association, the Honorable Jim Wood- 
ruff, Sr., Columbus, Ga. 

“Approved by the Governor May 5, 1955.“ 


Resolutions adopted by Kirk-Casey Post, 
No. 366, The American Legion, Seneea Falls, 
and the Seneca County Men's Republican 
Club, both of the State of New York, favor- 
ing the enactment of the so-called Bricker 
amendment, relating to the treatymaking 
power; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Daniel R. Mones, and sun- 
dry other citizens of the State of New York, 
favoring the enactment of the so-called 
Bricker amendment, relating to the treaty- 
making power; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Worcester, Mass., favoring the 
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enactment of legislation to provide a Fed- 
eral minimum wage of $1.25 an hour; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the student gov- 
ernment of the City College of New York, 
main center, day session, New York, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide for Federal scholarships and loans to 
college students; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

The petition of P. Carbonetti, and sundry 
other citizens of the State of Pennsylvania, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
raise the Federal minimum wage to $1.25 
an hour; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Allegheny 
(California) Development League, favoring 
the enactment of legislation to provide for 
the development of hydroelectric power on 
the Trinity River by local enterprise; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. THYE: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to cause to be issued coins com- 
memorating the centennial of the admis- 
sion of the State of Minnesota into the 
Union 


“Whereas by act of Congress Minnesota 
Was admitted to the Union May 11, 1858; and 
“Whereas plans are being made for a state- 
wide celebration of this centennial in the 
year 1958; and 
“Whereas Congress has many times pre- 
viously authorized the issuance by the 
United States Treasury of commemorative 
coins for other States: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring, That the Congress 
be requested to enact such legislation as may 
be ni to authorize and direct the 
United States Treasury to issue 150,000 com- 
memorative half-dollar coins, of appropriate 
design, dated 1958; and be it further 
“Resolved, That said coins be delivered to 
the Minnesota Statehood Centennial Com- 
mission upon payment therefor and that 
said commission be, and it hereby is, au- 
thorized to sell and distribute such coins; be 
it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Members of Congress from the 
State of Minnesota. 
“KARL F. ROLVANG, 
“President of the Senate. 
“ALFRED I. JOHNSON, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Passed the senate the 14th day of April, 
in the year of our Lord 1955. 
“Hy SERREY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed the house of representatives the 
19th day of April, in the year of our Lord 
1955. 
„G. H. LEAHY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Approved April 23, 1955. 
“ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 


FOREIGN COMPETITION—RESOLU- 
TION OF WISCONSIN STATE FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
a resolution which was forwarded to me 
today by George W. Hall, secretary- 
treasurer of the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor. This resolution raises 
the important problem of protecting 
American producers and workers in the 
building trades from unfair foreign com- 
petition. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution, which was approved 
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by the delegates at the Wisconsin AFL 
convention, be printed in the RECORD, 
and be thereafter appropriately referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION No, 1 


Whereas the increased importation of 
building materials that come into competi- 
tion with the output of the building indus- 
tries is a constant menace to the welfare of 
our State and building industry; and 

Whereas the lower wages paid abroad make 
it impossible for many of our smaller and 
medium-sized producers to compete with 
imports without resorting to ruinous price- 
cutting, which in turn would result either in 
financial losses or heavy pressure for wage 
reductions and outright unemployment; and 

Whereas our national obligations have 
reached such extreme proportion that the 
national income must be maintained at its 
present unprecedented high level, or close 
thereto lest we become insolvent; and 

Whereas pressure that comes from import 
of Japanese plywood, Finnish doors, Swedish 
sash, Belgian nails, British wallpaper, Ger- 
man plumbing, Italian tile, and many other 
items (our own people make that are in the 
same category) will render the upholding of 
the economy at its high levels most uncer- 
tain and difficult unless all import trade is 
placed on a fair and competitive basis and 
the potential injury therefrom thus con- 
tained: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled in the city of Eau Claire, Wis., 
August 16 through 19, 1954, petition the 
State legislature and the Congress of the 
United States that adequate safeguards be 
provided in traffic and trade legislation 
against destruction or lowering of our stand- 
ard of living, the labor standard of our work- 
men, and the stability of our economy by 
unfair import competition and the existing 
trade-agreement legislation be amended 
accordingly; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Chairman of 
the United States Tariff Commission, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
each Senator and Representative from Wis- 
consin in the Congress of the United States, 

Referred to the Committee on Legislation. 


FEDERAL MINIMUM WAGE—DISTRI- 
BUTION OF SALK VACCINE—RESO- 
LUTIONS OF REVERE (MASS.) 
CITY COUNCIL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, and my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], I present, for appropri- 
ate reference, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record two 
resolutions adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Revere, Mass., relating to 
the Federal minimum wage, and the 
purchase and distribution of the Salk 
vaccine to the Public Health depart- 
ments of individual States. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the medical team working on the 
Salk vaccine has given said vaccine to hu- 


manity without personal profit to them- 
selves; and 
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Whereas the entire concept of polio pre- 
vention and cure has been carried on within 
the framework of a common effort by the 
people of our great democracy; and 

Whereas the necessity for completely avoid- 
ing the categorizing of children as “needy” 
is fundamental to the elevation of the per- 
sonal dignity of mankind; and 

Whereas the dispensing of the Salk vaccine 
free to all children irrespective of race, 
creed, and.color is also fundamental to our 
ideals of democracy; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of Revere, 
meeting in regular session, April 25, 1955, 
urges the President of the United States to 
sponsor the purchase and distribution of the 
Salk vaccine to the public health depart- 
ments of the individual States for mass 
immunization, free to the youth of our 
country. 

In city council April 25, 1955. 

Ordered adopted. 

Attest: 

JOSEPH F. MCCHRISTAL, 
City Clerk. 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has proposed, and Congress is now consider- 
ing legislation to increase the Federal mini- 
mum wage above the present inadequate fig- 
ure of 75 cents an hour; and 

Whereas a fair and reasonable minimum 
wage would raise the living standards of un- 
derpaid workers, increase the national in- 
come, stimulate business activity, minimize 
unfair industrial competition based upon 
sweatshop wages, and help to solve the prob- 
lem of runaway shops; 

Whereas the city of Revere, Mass., has suf- 
fered serious competition because of the in- 
adequacy of the present minimum wage, and 
is threatened with further difficulties unless 
action is taken quickly; and 

Whereas the President’s proposal of a 90- 
cent minimum falls far short of meeting the 
needs of underpaid workers or of the popu- 
lation as a whole: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized by the City Council 
of the City of Revere to enact a Federal 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour in the inter- 
est of both our community and of the Na- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to our Senators KENNEDY and 
SALTONSTALL and Congressman LANE to en- 
list their support for the enactment of such 
legislation. 

In city council April 25, 1955. 

Ordered adopted. 

Attest: 

JOSEPH F. MCCHRISTAL, 
City Clerk, 


INDEPENDENCE OF GREECE—PROC- 
LAMATION OF MAYOR, SOMER- 
VILLE, MASS. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, and my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], I present, for appropri- 
ate reference, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, a 
proclamation issued by Mayor William J. 
Donovan, of the city of Somerville, Mass., 
relating to the 134th anniversary of the 
freedom of Greece from the Ottoman- 
Turkish Empire. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas March 25, 1955, marks the 134th 
anniversary of the momentous day when the 
nation of Greece gained its freedom and in- 


dependence from the Ottoman-Turkish Em- 
pire; and 
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Whereas those of Grecian birth or descent 
among us here in Somerville, along with 
Greek people throughout the world, will com- 
memorate this great day in the history of 
their motherland with appropriate obsery- 
ances and exercises; and 

Whereas the glory that is Greece lives on 
in the splendid heritage of human arts, sci- 
ences, and democratic ideals; and 

Whereas the Greek nation fought gallantly 
for the cause of freedom 134 years ago, and 
ever since has consistently joined in struggles, 
along with other freedom-loving nations, in 
the defense of civilization and against the 
foes of humanity; and 

Whereas even today the Greek nation 
stands as a bulwark of liberty, civilization, 
and democracy by the side of all the fres- 
dom-loving nations of the world; and 

Whereas our citizens of Greek origin have 
made and are making a great contribution to 
the improvement of our community. 

Now, therefore, I, William J. Donovan, 
mayor of the city of Somerville, in tribute to 
the people of Greece and their ancestors, do 
hereby proclaim Friday, March 25, 1955, as 
Greek Independence Day in our city of Som- 
erville, and do urge its observance by all our 
citizens. 

Given in the executive chamber, under my 
hand and under the seal of the city ot Som- 
erville, on this 17th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord 1955, and of the independence 
of the United States of America, the 179th, 

WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, 
Mayor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the International Olympic 
Committee to hold the 1960 winter Olympic 
games at Squaw Valley, Calif. (Rept. No. 275). 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 88. A bill for the relief of Maximilian 
Karl Manjura (Rept. No. 276); 

S. 430. A bill for the relief of Hedwig Marie 
Zaunmuller (Rept. No. 277); 

S. 715. A bill for the relief of Toy Lin Chen 
(Rept. No. 278); 

S. 1483. A bill for the relief of Irfan Kawar 
(Rept. No. 279); 

S. 1513. A bill for the relief of Kosmas Vas- 
silios Fournarakis (Rept. No. 280); 

S. 1517. A bill for the relief of Rosita A. 
Jocson (Rept. No. 281); 

S. 1521. A bill for the relief of Garabed 
Papazian (Rept. No. 282); 

S. 1581. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tinos Pantermalis (Rept. No, 283); 

S. 1654. A bill for the relief of Eliseu Joa- 
quim Boa (Rept. No. 284); 

S. 1705. A bill for the relief of George Paul 
Khouri (Rept. No. 285); 

H. R. 872. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Con- 
cetta Sacatti Salliani (Rept. No. 286); 

H. R. 876. A bill for the relief of Alberto 
Dal Bello and Mrs. Dina Bristot Dal Bello 
(Rept. No. 287); 

H. R. 881. A bill for the relief of Gabriella 
Sardo (Rept. No. 288); 

H. R. 886. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mou- 
nira E. Medlej (Rept. No. 289); 

H. R. 888. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elsa 
Danes (Rept. No. 290); 

H. R. 890. A bill for the relief of Eliseo 
Felix Hernandez (Rept. No. 291); 

H. R. 911. A bill for the relief of Gloria 
Minoza Medellin (Rept. No. 294); 

H. R. 913. A bill for the relief of Hildegard 
Noble (Rept. No. 293); 

H. R. 921. A bill for the relief of Chia- 
Tseng Chen (Rept. No. 292); 

H. R. 923. A bill for the relief of Dr. Danuta 
Oktawiec (Rept. No. 295); 
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H. R. 924. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Marrali (Rept. No. 296); 

H. R. 958. A bill for the relief of Howard 
Carl Kaiser (Rept. No. 297); 

H. R. 971. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Erato Aranopoulou (Rept. No. 298); 

H. R. 976. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Franciska Mihalka (Rept. No. 299); 

H. R. 984. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Lycourgos E. Papadakis (Rept. No. 300); 

H. R. 1008. A bill for the relief of Alex- 
ander Turchaninova (Rept. No. 301); 

H. R. 1009. A bill for the relief of William 
Ligh (Rept. No. 302); 

H. R. 1020. A bill for the relief of Boris 
Ivanovitch Oblesow (Rept. No. 303); 

H. R. 1048. A bill for the relief of Christine 
Susan Caiado (Rept. No. 304); 

H. R. 1130. A bill for for the relief of Mrs. 
Anita Scavone (Rept. No. 305); 

H, R. 1166. A bill for the relief of Florence 
Meister (Rept. No. 306); 

H. R. 1177. A bill for the relief of Zbigniew 
Wolynski (Rept. No, 307); 

H. R. 1192. A bill for the relief of Ange- 
lita Haberer (Rept. No. 308); 

H. R. 1196. A bill for the relief of Li Chiu 
Fu and wife, Leung Sue Wa (Rept. No. 309); 

H. R. 1203. A bill for the relief of Ivan 
Bruno Lomm, also known as Ivan B. John- 
son (Rept. No. 310); 

H. R. 1220. A bill for the relief of Kleoniki 
Argendeli (Rept. No. 311); 

H. R. 1346. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anatoly Batenko and Vladimir Batenko 
(Rept. No. 312); 

H. R. 1351. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lottie Longo (formerly Lottie Guetler) 
(Rept. No. 313); 

H. R. 1490. A bill for the relief of Stylianos 
Haralambidis (Rept. No. 314); 

H. R. 1501. A bill for the relief of Andrea 
Hernandes Montes Rocha (Rept. No. 315); 

H. R. 1502. A bill for the relief of Elisabeth 
Thalhammer and her child, Harold William 
Bushman III (Rept. No. 316); 

H. R. 1511. A bill for the relief of Robert 
George Bulldeath and Lenora Patricia Bull- 
death (Rept. No. 317); 

H. R. 1638. A bill for the relief of Janis 
Arvids Reinfelds (Rept. No. 318); 

H. R. 1645: A bill for the relief of Regina 
Berg Vomberg and her children, Wilma and 
Helga Vomberg (Rept. No. 319); 

H. R. 1665. A bill for the relief of David 
Manuel Porter (Rept. No. 320); 

H.R. 1679. A bill for the relief of Marek S. 
Korowicz (Rept. No. 321); 

H. R. 1885. A bill for the relief of Orlando 
Lucarini (Rept. No. 322); 

H. R. 1906. A bill for the relief of Fay 
Jeanette Lee (Rept. No. 323); 

H. R. 1957. A bill for the relief of Namiko 
Nitoh and her child, George F. X. Nitoh 
(Rept. No. 324); 

H. R. 2087. A bill for the relief of Erika 
Rambauske (Rept. No. 325); 

H. R. 2261. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Carollo (Rept. No. 326); 

H. R. 2276. A bill for the relief of Vida 
Kosnik (Rept. No. 327); 

H. R. 2279. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Mary Berarda (Rept. No. 328); 

H. R. 2289. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marjorie Fligor (nee Sproul) (Rept. No. 
329); 

H. R. 2346. A bill for the relief of John P. 
Farrar (Rept. No. 330); 

H. R. 2348. A bill for the relief of Theodora 
Sammartino (Rept. No. 331); 

H. R. 2354. A bill for the relief of Basil 
Theodossiou (Rept. No. 332); 

H. R. 2361, A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Ann Giampietro (Rept. No. 333); 

H. R. 2731. A bill for the relief of Sing 
Fong York (Rept. No. 334); 

H. R. 2762. A bill for the relief of Bent Pe- 
tersen (Rept. No. 335); 

H. R. 2764. A bill for the relief of Victor 
and Irene-Wanda Goldstein (Rept. No. 336); 

H. R. 2941. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elfriede Majka Grifasi (Rept. No. 337); 
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H. R. 2954..A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Irene Emma Anderson (Rept. No. 338); and 

H. R. 4043. A bill for the relief of Rene 
Rachell Luyse Kubicek (Rept. No. 339). 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 502. A bill for the relief of Elsa Lederer 
(Rept. No. 340); 

S. 1035. A bill for the relief of Ambrose 
Anthony Fox (Rept. No. 341); 

H. R. 957. A bill for the relief of Dr. Cristjo 
Cristofv, his wife Jordana Dilova Cristofv, 
and his children George and Daphne- 
Kremena Cristofv (Rept. No. 342); and 

H. R. 1012. A bill for the relief of Federico 
Ungar Finaly (Rept. No. 343). 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 1328. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
John Manticas, Anne Francis Manticas, 
Yvonne Manticas, Mary Manticas, and John 
Manticas (Rept. No. 345); and 

H. J. Res. 211. Joint resolution to confer 
jurisdiction on the Attorney General to deter- 
mine the eligibility of certain aliens to bene- 
fit under section 6 of the Refuge Relief Act 
of 1953, as amended (Rept. No. 346). 

By Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H. R. 1142. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Moses M. Rudy (Rept. No. 344). 


WITHDRAWING SUSPENSION OF DE- 
PORTATION OF BERNARDINO CA- 
NARES SACLO—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I re- 
port an original concurrent resolution, 
withdrawing the suspension of deporta- 
tion of Bernardino Canares Saclo, and 
I submit a report (No. 347) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent reso- 
lution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 33) was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress, in accordance with section 246 (a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(8 U. S. C. A. 1256 (a)), withdraws the 
suspension of deportation in the case of 
Bernardino Canares Saclo (A-9799304) which 
was previously granted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and approved by the Congress under 
date of July 29, 1953, by Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 34, 83d Congress, 2d session. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 1910. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the admission of the 
State of Minnesota into the Union; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1911. A bill for the relief of Samuel E. 
Arroyo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KitcorE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself, Mr, 
AIKEN, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BARRETT, 
Mr. Carson, Mr. Case of South Da- 
kota, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
HENNINGS, Mr. LANGER, Mr. MARTIN 
of Iowa, Mr. Monroney, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. Scorr, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. THYE, 
and Mr. Youn) : 

S. 1912. A bill to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act so as to authorize 
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the Secretary of Agriculture to make direct 
loans and to insure loans made by private 
lenders to farmers and stockmen for the 
purpose of refinancing existing indebtedness 
in certain areas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ALLotr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 1913. A bill for the relief of S. H. 
Prather; and 

S. 1914. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Robert Bradford Bickerstaff; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1915. A bill to provide for further ef- 
fectuating the act of May 15, 1862, through 
the exchange of employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and em- 
ployees of State political subdivisions or 
educational institutions; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 1916. A bill to provide that Federal as- 
sistance to State veterans’ homes shall be 
discontinued if fewer than half the beds in 
the home are available for domiciliary care; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. BARRETT (for himself and 
Mr. O'MAHONEY) : 

S. 1917. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion within Grand Teton National Park of 
an alternate route to United States High- 
way 89, also numbered U. S. 187 and U. S. 
26, and the conveyance thereof to the State 
of Wyoming, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1918. A bill for the relief of Pheroze 
Ardeshir Khan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 1919. A bill to modify the project for 
Intracoastal Waterway in the vicinity of 
Algiers at New Orleans, La.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself, Mr. 
MacNnuson, and Mr. Bricker) (by 
request) : 

S. 1920. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


SAMUEL E. ARROYO 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
for the relief of Samuel E. Arroyo, which 
has been submitted by the Secretary of 
the Army. I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp, to 
accompany this bill, the letter forwarded 
with this proposal by the Secretary of 
the Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1911) for the relief of 
Samuel E. Arroyo, introduced by Mr. 
KILdORE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The letter presented by Mr. KILGORE is 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., April 26, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed 
here with a draft of a bill for the relief of 
Samuel E. Arroyo. The submission of this 
proposed legislation is in accordance with 
oo approved by the Secretary of 

ense. 
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The purpose of this proposed bill is to 
reimburse this Reserve officer for the com- 
plete destruction of his household goods. 
The loss occurred while the officer was on 
active duty with the Army of the United 
States and while the household goods were 
bailed to the United States incident to trans- 
portation in connection with a permanent 
change of station of Lieutenant Arroyo. 

In March 1953 Lieutenant Arroyo, then 
stationed at Anchorage, Alaska, received or- 
ders to proceed to the Alaska Communica- 
tions System Headquarters in Seattle, Wash. 
His household goods were packed and crated 
shortly thereafter and his household effects 
were transported to the Port of Whittier, 
Alaska, for further shipment to the United 
States via ocean transportation. While the 
goods were in a Government warehouse at 
Whittier a serious fire broke out in that port 
which resulted in the total destruction of 
Lieutenant Arroyo’s household effects. 

Lieutenant Arroyo was subsequently re- 
leased from active duty and submitted a 
claim under the provisions of the Military 
Personnel Claims Act of 1945, as amended 
(31 U. S. C. 222c), for reimbursement in the 
amount of $6,192.73. The claim was proc- 
essed within the Department of the Army 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Army in accordance with the Mili- 
tary Personnel Claims Act of 1945, supra. 
After giving effect to depreciation of the 
items involved in the claim, it was deter- 
mined in this Department that the claim 
was meritorious in the amount of $3,911.84. 
However, Public Law 439, 82d Congress, dated 
July 3, 1952 (66 Stat. 321), placed a maxi- 
mum limitation of $2,500 on the amount 
which could be administratively paid under 
the provisions of the Military Personnel 
Claims Act of 1945, supra, which was the 
only statute under which the claim could be 
considered. Accordingly, Lieutenant Ar- 
royo’s claim has been administratively al- 
lowed in the maximum amount of $2,500. 
He has not been compensated for the re- 
maining portion of his loss which has been 
determined by this Department to be $1,- 
411.84. There is no way in which Lieutenant 
Arroyo can be compensated for this remain- 
ing portion of his loss other than through 
the enactment of special legislation for his 
relief. The loss occurred incident to his 
service, while his household effects were 
bailed to the United States and without any 
fault or neglect on his part. 

The Congress, from time to time, has favor- 
ably considered claims of members of the 
Armed Forces for loss of personal property 
in excess of the $2,500 limitation placed upon 
administrative payments under the Military 
Personnel Claims Act of 1945, supra. Recent 
cases are Private Law 494, for the relief of 
Paul G. Kendall (H. R. 5025); Private Law 
497, for the relief of Walter Carl Sander 
(H. R. 685); and Private Law 933, for the 
relief of Staff Sgt. Frank C. Maxwell (H. R. 
7835), all enacted by the 83d Congress. An 
additional case, S. 3515, for the relief of John 
B. Gibbons, Jr., was under consideration by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, at the close of the second ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress, but was not 
acted upon. 

The total cost of this bill, if enacted, will 
be $1,411.84. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of the 
proposed legislation for the consideration of 
the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKHEAD-JONES 
FARM TENANT ACT, RELATING TO 
LOANS TO CERTAIN FARMERS 
AND STOCKMEN 
Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on be- 

half of myself, the Senator from Ver- 
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mont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr, 
Cask], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. EASTLAND], the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the senior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MON- 
RONEY], the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Scorr], the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
ton], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE], and the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], I am about 
tv introduce a bill to amend the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act so as to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make direct loans and to insure loans 
made by private lenders to farmers and 
stockmen for the purpose of refinancing 
existing indebtedness in certain areas, 
and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may speak on the 
bill in excess of the 2 minutes allowed 
under the order which has been en- 
tered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
Colorado may proceed. 

The bill (S. 1912) to amend the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act so as to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make direct loans and to insure loans 
made by private lenders to farmers and 
stockmen for the purpose of refinancing 
existing indebtedness to certain areas, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. AtLotr (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
weather bureau records of the Great 
Plains area have indicated a declining 
rainfall and substandard moisture con- 
ditions since 1950. Most individual 
farmers, stockmen, and ranchers in the 
Great Plains area have suffered partial 
or complete crop or stock loss during 
each of the 5 succeeding years. With a 
subnormal moisture content in the 
mountains and the high winds of this 
spring, there seems little prospect for 
crops upon the so-called dry land farm 
area, and the many persons who live 
in irrigated sections are finding them- 
selves pressed financially to maintain 
their operations and homes. 

With these thoughts in mind, and 
after talking with literally hundreds of 
farmers in the Great Plains area in the 
last 16 months, two features of their 
plight stand out: 

First. Few are interested in a Federal 
“handout.” 

Second. The farmers and ranchers of 
this area want only the assurance and 
means by which they may finance them- 
selves during this period of subnormal 
moisture. 

Through the so-called High Plains 
area, the evidence of subnormal crops 
and declining herds of livestock for the 
past 5 years is seen on every hand, Re- 
tail purchases are down. The economic 
life of the area has slowed down great- 
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ly. New purchases of badly needed ma- 
chinery have fallen off greatly. Gaso- 
line and oil bills for tractors to work 
the land and minimize soil erosion con- 
tinue to grow, and wholesalers in many 
instances are not able to carry farmers 
further on such gasoline purchases. 

I have carefully analyzed the six types 
of loans which compose the FHA, or 
Farmers’ Home Administration. These 
were tacked on to the original act 1 by 
1 as the need arose, and the act remains 
a patchwork, each type of loan being 
limited to small areas of need. It is true 
that there are special livestock loans and 
there are emergency loans; but the 
essential element of being able to re- 
finance completely is absent under FHA. 
Under FHA, the six general types of loans 
available are as follows: 

First. Operating loans for those 
family type farms which qualify and 
enter into a planned type of operation. 

Second. Production and subsistence 
loans for the purchase of equipment, 
seed, fertilizer, and so forth, with a limi- 
tation of $7,000 on the initial loan and 
$10,000 to any one borrower. 

Third. Farm ownership loans to pay 
and develop family type farms. 

Fourth. Soil and water conservation 
loans, limited to $25,000 per individual or 
$250,000 for associations to carry out soil 
conservation, water development, and 
drainage. 

Fifth. Emergency loans in designated 
areas where other credit is not available 
for the continuance of normal opera- 
tions. Refinancing of existing indebted- 
ness is not permitted. 

Sixth. Special livestock loans to help 
established producers and feeders—but 
not commercial feed lot operators—to 
maintain normal livestock operations 
cannot be used to pay existing debts. 

I recognize the need for a type of credit 
unavailable through present FHA loans. 
FHA does have, however, the personnel, 
the experience, and the administrative 
facilities to handle these loans without 
creation of an additional agency. 

I have, therefore, introduced a bill 
which provides the following: 

First. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to make or insure loans to 
landowners or tenants who are farmers 
or stockmen for refinancing, consoli- 
dating, renewing, or extending all or 
parts of the existing debts of the appli- 
cant farmers or stockmen and for farm 
operating and subsistence expenses. 

Second. These loans would be appli- 
cable in distress geographical areas de- 
termined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to be in general need of such re- 
financing credit. The areas would be 
determined in a similar manner as is 
now used for the hay and feed pro- 
grams, 

Third. Such loans may be made only 
to established farmers and/or stockmen 
who are unable to pay their existing in- 
debtedness and are unable to refinance 
through private or cooperative sources 
under terms they could reasonably be 
expected to meet. 

Fourth. A statement must be obtained 
by the applicant and approved by the 
local FHA board that the applicant is 
unable to procure the credit as described 
in paragraph 3. 
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Fifth. Such loans will contain a pro- 
vision that they must be refinanced with 
private or cooperative sources when it 
can be done by the borrower. This in 
conformity with the principles of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act. 

Sixth. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to insure private loans ful- 
filling the above conditions. 

Seventh. Such loans may be made up 
to 90 percent of the normal market value 
of the applicant’s farm and/or personal 
property. In the case of livestock and 
farm equipment, the loan is repayable 
during the normal, useful life of such 
chattels and, in the case of real estate 
loans, for a term not to exceed 40 years. 
The obligations on chattel loans shall 
be limited to not exceeding $15,000 in 
one year. 

I have introduced this bill, embodying 
the above features, for the reason that 
my experience in this area for 25 years 
has taught me that the present situation 
may be as much of a disaster as a tor- 
nado, a hurricane, or a flood. So far 
as I know, no one in the area wishes the 
Government to come in with grants. 
The High Plains area has played, and 
will continue to play, a vital part in 
filling the food needs for our country as 
our population increases. 

I might interpolate at this point, Mr. 
President, to say that I am informed by 
some of my friends from the Southern 
States that a similar situation exists be- 
cause of drought in their own States. 

The welfare of each and every farmer 
and rancher in the area in the mainte- 
nance of his home and family and the 
preservation of the land from destruc- 
tion is of vital concern to our country. 
More than this, we cannot ignore the 
humanitarian need for assistance under 
such circumstances, 

This is no Government “giveaway” 
program, nor will it place the Govern- 
ment in competition with private lend- 
ing agencies. Ample protection provi- 
sions have been made for that, which 
are the following: 

First. This act is applicable only to 
those areas certified by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to be in need of this type of 
credit. 

Second. Statements must be obtained 
and proof made to local FHA commit- 
tees that credit, in sufficient amount and 
on terms which the applicant could be 
reasonably expected to meet, is not avail- 
able, under ordinary bank-loan proce- 
dures. 

Third. Recipients of loans must re- 
finance with private or cooperative agen- 
cies when they are able to procure loans 
on such rates and terms as they may 
reasonably be expected to meet. 

I firmly believe in the principles of 
this bill and in the necessity for its im- 
mediate enactment. 

I should like permission, if I may, to 
have the bill remain on the desk, so that 
other Senators who may desire to join 
me as cosponsors of the bill may do so, 
and I respectfully invite them to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will lie on the desk. 
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PROPOSED ‘TRANSPORTATION 
AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1955 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago, a high-level Cabinet 
committee, known as the Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Transport Pol- 
icy and Organization, of which Secre- 
tary Weeks is the Chairman, issued a re- 
port titled “Revision of Federal Trans- 
portation Policy.” This report has since 
been endorsed by the President. 

I have joined with the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Magnuson] and 
the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker] in introducing, at the request 
of the Secretary of Commerce, a series 
of amendments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which constitute, I am in- 
formed, an attempt to put into legislative 
form the recommendations of the Cab- 
inet committee. 

I must stress that this is not a pack- 
age or omnibus bill, although in its phys- 
ical form it is a single bill. That is 
merely for the convenience of introduc- 
ing it. As I have stated, the bill com- 
prises a series of amendments, and will 
pe handled in that way by the Commit- 

e. 

The amendments are highly contro- 
versial, and I am of the opinion they will 
necessitate rather extensive hearings. 

We shall proceed as expeditiously as is 
proper, with full opportunity for all in- 
terested persons to present their views. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor» a preliminary explanation by me 
of the proposed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1920) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, intro- 
duced by Mr. SMATHERS (for himself, Mr. 
Macnvuson, and Mr. Bricker), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
SmaTHERs is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS 

I am informed that among other things 
this series of amendments contemplates a 
complete revision in the Government's ap- 
proach to the transportation problem. It 
proposes to change present policy of regulat- 
ing transportation so “as to recognize and 
preserve the inherent advantages” of “all 
forms of transportation,” to one of “dynamic 
competition,” and “to encourage and promote 
full competition between modes of trans- 
portation.” The proposed policy would 
“reduce economic regulation * * * to a 
minimum” and would place “increased re- 
liance on competitive forces in rate making.” 

The bill would 

1. Use competitive forces in rate making 
by— 

Ta Limiting the ICC rate power to the 
setting of minimum and maximum rates, 
but the minimum would not be less than 
compensatory, and the maximum would be 
at least above the full cost of performing 
the services. 

(b) Cut the period the ICC could suspend 
proposed rates from 7 to 3 months. 

(c) Remove the requirement that car- 
riers obtain prior approval for long and 
short haul rates, if necessary, to meet com- 


petition. 
(d) Make volume freight rates lawful, if 


necessary to meet competition. 
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2. Redefine private carrier so that private 
truck operators would be limited to carry- 
ing the owners’ products, and the return 
trip limited to supplies for the owners’ use, 

3. Redefine contract carriage so that such 
carriers would be required to publish their 
actual rather than minimum rates. 

4. Repeal the bulk commodity exemptions 
applicable to water carriers. 

5. Tighten standards under which freight 
forwarder associations operate. 

6. Empower the ICC to override State 
bodies on the continuance of services oper- 
ated at a loss. 

7. Reduce the exemptions now enjoyed by 
the Government on its rates. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a statement 
regarding the bill, by the chairman of 
the committee, the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


At the request of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, I have joined with the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] and the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida Mr. SMaATHERS] in intro- 
ducing a series of amendments to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

The amendments are designed to imple- 
ment the various features of the Report of 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Transport Policy and Organization. 

May I point out that this legislation and 
the report of the President's Cabinet Com- 
mittee are very very controversial. In some 
quarters the Presidential report met with 
high praise; many others feel that it will set 
the transportation clock back 50 years. 

The report’s recommendations to expedite 
rate proceedings and to develop equitable 
rate structures are realistic. But I cannot 
agree with the recommendations or the leg- 
islative provisions in the bill that will per- 
mit undue interference with or jeopardize 
the existence of any type of transportation 
essential to our national security. 

Nevertheless, since the report was pre- 
pared by a high-level Cabinet committee 
and its basic principles have vigorously been 
endorsed by the President of the United 
States, and since the report formally has 
been transmitted to the Congress, in ac- 
cordance with the usual practice of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, we are introducing the imple- 
menting legislation by request so that it may 
receive whatever consideration the Congress 
deems adyisable. 

As chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, it is my inten- 
tion to refer the amendments and the 
Cabinet report to the Surface Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee of which the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] is chairman, so that public hear- 

may be held and all interested parties 
given an opportunity to present their views. 

I sincerely hope that when the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee holds its pub- 
lic hearings the shippers and the consuming 
public who, in the final analysis, pay the bill, 
will make their views known. After all, this 
is a matter of the utmost importance to 
them. The American public is spending 
around $72 billion a year for domestic trans- 
portation. And something like $20 billion 
of that goes to carriers that are regulated by 
the Federal Government. 

By its very nature this bill cannot be 
forced draft legislation. It will require long 
hearings. Careful thought must be given 
to the recommendations on the part of all 
segments of transportation, shippers, and 
the public. Today we have by far the best 
transportation system the world has ever 
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known. We cannot afford to lightly cast 
aside the policies and legislation which have 
made this progress possible, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address delivered by him at the Taft me- 
morial dinner, in Boston, Mass., on May 6, 
1955. 

By Mr. JACKSON: . 

Address on the subject of our foreign 
policy in the Pacific, delivered by Senator 
MacGnuson at San Mateo, Calif. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Article published in the Milwaukee Journal 
of May 7, 1955, describing awarding of three 
honorary degrees to three distinguished 
Americans by the University of Wisconsin. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MOTHER'S 
DAY 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mother’s Day is commemorated in 
the United States and many other coun- 
tries of the free world with flowers, gifts, 
and family gatherings expressing love 
and esteem for motherhood. Yet in the 
Communist-dominated countries there 
is no respite for mothers in their daily 
struggle against brutal regimes bent on 
destruction of family life and. of the 
very fiber which ties parents and chil- 
dren together. On Children’s Day, the 
Communist world will extoll virtues of 
the Communist child eager in tasks as- 
signed by the party and loyal in spying 
upon their own parents. Mother’s Day 
will be commemorated, not in intimate 
family circles, but—under direct orders 
of the Communist regimes—in squares, 
mines, factories, and offices, with med- 
als for mothers who exceed the quota 
of child-production for slavery. In 
July, a World Congress of Mothers, mas- 
terminded by Communists, will aim its 
propaganda at the hearts of all mothers 
of the free world, with appeals for ban- 
ning atomic war and for world peace. 
Before this propaganda is unleashed, let 
us declare the American people’s dedi- 
cation to world peace, repeatedly at- 
tested by their foreign policy and their 
generous help to needy parts of the 
world. Let us tell the Communist prop- 
agandists that American mothers heed 
warnings such as those the women for 
freedom of Europe address to them on 
Mother’s Day. Among their member- 
ship, which units American and foreign- 
born women, are eyewitnesses to the 
Soviet-made peace which brought slav- 
ery to their homelands behind the Iron 
Curtain. Their tragic experience is an 
important lesson, and their sincere 
warnings are most timely. American 
mothers love peace, yet never at the 


price of freedom and loss of the dignity 
of man. 


PROPOSED MEETING WITH SOVIET 
TOP OFFICIALS 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that at this time 

I may speak for 7½ minutes on the sub- 
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ject of the proposed top-level meeting 
with Soviet officials. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Vermont may proceed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, there 
has been much talk about a meeting with 
the Soviet officials at the top level. One 
may hazard the guess that a good deal 
of pressure is being brought to bear on 
our President to agrec to the holding of 
such a conference. 

In my point of view, Mr. President, 
this proposal opens up great possibilities, 
but also great dangers; and I am sure 
the President is aware of both. Never- 
theless, it might be worthwhile to state 
them on the floor of the United States 
Senate at this time. 

Any such conference without agenda, 
or with agenda which cover a wide range 
of subjects, is bound to be a failure. It 
would afford a wonderful stage for the 
devious, complicated diplomatic diver- 
sions in which the Soviet representatives 
have so successful an experience. On 
the other hand, if the conference is de- 
voted to the one subject of universal, 
complete, controlled disarmament, it 
might bear fruit for all mankind. 

The conference might be between the 
heads of state of the three European 
powers, the Soviet Government and the 
United States, or, alternatively, on a 
broader basis it might include Bulganin, 
Eden, Nehru, Mao, Faure, Adenauer, St. 
Laurent, Chiang, and Hotoyama. The 
decision as to this matter might well be 
left with the President, Let them meet 
without detailed agenda. Let them meet 
without a multitudinous and cluttering 
secretariat. Let each have at the most 
1 assistant in the conference room, and 
3 or 4 interpreters and recorders. Let 
it be a discussion between responsible 
and concerned leaders of nations, not be- 
tween State Departments and Foreign 
Offices. 

It would be a new kind of meeting. 
Let them first of all determine whether 
they can agree to treat disarmament as 
a matter of prime importance, regardless 
of whether they will agree to make it the 
first order of business for all their coun- 
tries. This is the thing to talk about 
first. At the beginning, let us avoid hav- 
ing lower officials meet and work up 
gradually to a conference of top officials. 
This procedure, which is the normal one 
in such matters, bogs down in disputes 
over detail, and gets nowhere. Let us 
find out where each nation stands on the 
fundamentals of peace. 

If there were a meeting of minds on 
the first question, that of the priority 
of disarmament, the conferees could go 
on to further discussions. They could 
deal with such basic questions as the kind 
of disarmament they contemplate. For 
example, would it be complete disarma- 
ment down to the level of lightly armed 
and strongly limited forces for internal 
order only? Would they be willing to go 
beyond the mere reduction or limitation 
of armaments? Only if national forces 
are abolished can there be hope of abol- 
ishing international war. Would they 
consider a disarmament which would be 
achieved quickly, or one which would be 
achieved over a considerable period, such 
as 10 years, and be subject to careful 
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supervision at each stage? It would be 
very important, indeed, to have each 
government submit to such verification, 
carried out under international auspices, 
with complete freedom of inspection and 
complete authority of control. That our 
own Government has offered to do. 

The conferees must finally reach a 
consideration of the means for establish- 
ing a world military force to protect 
every nation against possible violations. 
They could discuss the strength of such 
a force, how it should be recruited, com- 
manded, equipped, where it should be 
stationed. Will they agree that the best 
form for a disarmament plan is by way 
of a thorough revision of the United Na- 
tions Charter? Or will they have in 
mind the dubious alternative of a uni- 
versal treaty outside the charter, despite 
the fact that the necessary world ma- 
chinery would completely overshadow 
the United Nations? 

These are a few absolutely basic ques- 
tions which would naturally arise, even 
in a broad and general conference at 
the summit; but the conference would 
not engage in detailed negotiation. 
After a broad exchange of views, it would 
delegate to subordinates the long and 
painful job of working out the detailed 
disarmament plan. It would admittedly 
leave out of consideration the captive 
nations. But their status would improve 
with the curtain pierced by the adminis- 
tration of disarmament. The practical 
reasons for holding them in slavery would 
disappear in a disarmed Europe, with 
their captor free to devote the great re- 
sources of Russia to the well-being of 
the nations within her geographic 
boundaries. 

This project of universal, complete, 
controlled disarmament is, in fact, in the 
interests of the Soviet Government and 
the Russian people. If such disarma- 
ment should go into effect, the Soviet 
Government could devote itself to the 
well-being of the Russian people, and 
thereby could firmly establish itself. Let 
us find out by means of this conference 
whether the Soviets have a clear vision 
of their own self-interest, as well as that 
of their people, 


DEATH OF FORMER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE RICHARD M. KLEBERG, OF 
TEXAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with a keen sense of personal 
loss that I announce the news of the 
death during the past weekend of Mr. 
Richard M. Kleberg, Sr., of Kingsville, 
Tex. 

Mr. Kleberg served for 12 years as a 
Representative in Congress from the 
14th District of Texas, ending his serv- 
ice in 1944. I was privileged at one time 
to be a member of his staff. In fact, my 
first job in Washington was as his sec- 
retary in 1935. 

Mr. Kleberg was a cattleman all his 
life. He was chairman of the board of 
the King Ranch Corp., which owns the 
vast King Ranch. He possessed in full 
measure the proud independence and 
sturdy self-reliance that are traditional 
virtues of the Texas cattleman. As a 
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Member of Congress, he stood forth- 
rightly for the principles which had been 
ingrained in him as a youth. 

Dick Kleberg was a worthy citizen of 
Texas and of America. His passing 
shrinks still further the ranks of those 
who bridged the time gap between the 
cattle frontier of yesterday and the first 
decade of the second half of the 20th 
century. 

This great Texan is survived by his 
widow; a son, Richard, Jr., three daugh- 
ters, a brother, and two sisters. Mr. 
President, I wish today to express to 
these survivors my heartfelt sympathy in 
their loss and to voice publicly my grati- 
tude for the opportunity that was af- 
forded me, as a young man, to be asso- 
cited with a great American like Dick 
Kleberg. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I have 
learned with deep regret of the death of 
former Representative Richard M. Kle- 
berg, Sr., of Kingsville, Tex. Our State 
has lost one of its most colorful citizens. 
Lawyer, banker, rancher, and statesman, 
Richard Kleberg devoted much of his 
life to raising cattle and fine horses. 

Along with Robert Kleberg, and other 
heirs of Capt. Richard King, Richard 
Kleberg helped build the King Ranch 
into the most famous and largest ranch 
in the world. They developed the Santa 
Gertrudis breed of cattle and produced 
some of the world’s finest race and quar- 
ter horses. 

Richard Kleberg was known to many 
Members of the Senate who were in 
Congress when he was a Member of the 
House. I am sure that they join me 
today in expressing sympathy to the 
members of his family. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from today’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald, announcing the death of 
Mr. Kleberg, be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

R. M. KLEBERG Dies; HEADED RING RANCH 

Richard M. Kleberg, Sr., 68, chairman of 
the board of the multi-million-dollar King 
Ranch Corp. and a former Member of 
the House of Representatives from Texas, 
died of a heart attack yesterday in Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

As one of the owners of the 102-year-old 
agricultural-industrial empire at Kingsville, 
Kleberg County, Tex., he had devoted most 
of his life to cattle raising. 

The former Representative (1932-44), 
banker, lawyer, and rancher, a red-blooded 
Texan, known for his quality of making 
many friends, had spent his last 10 years 
developing the King Ranch, one of the 
world’s biggest. 

His ranch, which covers 1,250,000 acres, 
has branched out into Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky, Cuba, Australia, and Brazil. Its 
land in Texas alone is equal to a strip of 
land a half mile wide and 3,000 miles long, 
running from New England to California. 

It encompasses entire villages, complete 
with schools, and some of its 650 ranch em- 
ployees spent their entire lives on the ranch, 
as did their fathers and grandfathers before 
them. 

Bought by Capt. Richard King in 1843 
when it was a modest 15,000 acres, the ranch 
had expanded to about half its present size 
by 1925 under the guidance of King and 
his son-in-law, the late Robert Justus 
Kleberg. 
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Ten years later the ranch was divided 
among heirs, and Richard Mifflin Kleberg, 
grandson of Richard King, was made chair- 
man of the board. 

Born near Kingsville, Mr. Kleberg attended 
public schools and was graduated from the 
University of Texas at Austin in 1911. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar 
in 1909. 

He was elected as a Democrat to the 72d 
Congress to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Harry M. Wurzbach. He was re- 
elected to the 78d and to the 5 succeeding 
Congresses. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
one Senator on this side of the aisle, I 
should like to join in the sentiments 
expressed by the two distinguished Sen- 
ators from Texas relative to the passing 
of former Representative Kleberg. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with the Senators from Texas in 
the sentiments they have expressed upon 
the passing of former Representative 
Richard Kleberg. It was my privilege to 
serve in the House of Representatives 
with Dick, as we called him. He was 
always a gentleman, and his public 
career demonstrated that he was a 
statesman. He rendered great and valu- 
able service to his State and to the 
Nation. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


TREATIES OF FRIENDSHIP WITH 
GERMANY AND MUTUAL UNDER- 
STANDING WITH PANAMA—RE- 
MOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States, trans- 
mitting certain treaties, and calls this 
matter to the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the injunction 
of secrecy be removed from Executive E, 
84th Congress, Ist session, a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation 
between the United States of America 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
together with a protocol and two ex- 
changes of notes relating thereto, signed 
at Washington on October 29, 1954, and 
Executive F, 84th Congress, 1st session, 
a treaty of mutual understanding and 
cooperation between the United States 
of America and the Republic of Panama, 
and the memorandum of understandings 
reached, signed in the English and Span- 
ish languages at Panama on January 25, 
1955, and that the treaties, together with 
the President’s messages, be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
that the President’s messages be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears no 
objection. 
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The messages from the President are 
as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation 
between the United States of America 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
together with a protocol and two ex- 
changes of notes relating thereto, signed 
at Washington on October 29, 1954. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the treaty. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, May 9, 1955. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report of the Secre- 
tary of State. 2. Treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation, with protocol, 
signed at Washington on October 29, 
1954. 3. Two exchanges of notes, signed 
at Washington on October 29, 1954, with 
translations of German language notes.) 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit the Treaty of Mutual Under- 
standing and Cooperation between the 
United States of America and the Re- 
public of Panama, and the Memorandum 
of Understandings Reached, signed in 
the English and Spanish languages at 
Panama on January 25, 1955. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Secretary 
of State, with an accompanying explan- 
atory statement, concerning the treaty 
and the memorandum. 

It is urged that the Senate give favor- 
able consideration to the treaty in order, 
as indicated in the preamble thereof, 
“further to demonstrate the mutual 
understanding and cooperation of the 
two countries and to strengthen the 
bonds of understanding and friendship 
between their respective peoples.“ 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, May 9, 1955. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report by the Secre- 
tary of State, with accompanying ex- 
planatory statement. 2. Treaty of Mu- 
tual Understanding and Cooperation, 
signed January 25, 1955, with Panama. 
3. Memorandum of Understandings 
Reached, signed January 25, 1955, with 
Panama.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BRIDGES, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Adm. Thomas C. Kinkaid, United States 
Navy, to be a member of the National Secu- 
rity Training Commission. 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Robert W. Oliver, of Alaska, to be United 
fo marshal, division No. 2, district of 


By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

John T. Williams, of Tennessee, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Tennessee, vice William Ernest 
Smith, resigned. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARKLEY in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the clerk 
will proceed to state the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James B. Conant to be Amhassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination ‘s con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations in the United 
States Air Force. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the United States Air 
Force be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Navy be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations on the Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Army be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iask unani- 
mous consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of all nominations 
confirmed this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be no- 
tified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business, 


ADVANCES TO ALASKA FROM THE 
FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
eet business, which is Senate bill 

50. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1650) to authorize 
the Territory of Alaska to obtain ad- 
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vances from the Federal Unemployment 
Act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, last 
year the Congress passed the Employ- 
ment Security Administration Financing 
Act of 1954, Public Law 587, 83d Con- 
gress. The purpose of the act was to 
make it possible for the 48 States and 
the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, on 
application of their respective governors, 
to obtain advances from the Federal 
fund to finance their unemployment in- 
surance programs under specified con- 
ditions. 

However, subsequently the Attorney 
General of the United States, in an opin- 
ion rendered to the Department of the 
Interior, held that under section 9 of 
the Alaska Organic Act, an act passed 
by the Congress in 1912 setting up the 
present civil government for Alaska, the 
Territory could not apply for benefits 
under the 1954 act because of a pro- 
vision in the section prohibiting the in- 
currence of debt. f 

The Attorney General construed the 
provisions of the 1954 Federal act to be 
an incurrence of debt within the prohi- 
bition of the 1912 Alaskan Organic Act. 

Very clearly Congress intended, when 
it passed the 1954 act, to waive the provi- 
sion in the Alaskan Organic Act relating 
to the incurrence of debt with respect to. 
application of the Social Security Act. 

However, because of the Attorney 
General’s ruling, it was necessary to in- 
troduce Senate bill 1650. This bill 
merely provides that the Governor of 
Alaska, in accordance with the condi- 
tions of the 1954 act, may make appli- 
cation for assistance under the 1954 law. 
Thus, S. 1650 would carry out the clear 
intent of the 83d Congress in specifically 
extending the provisions of Public Law 
587 to include Alaska and Hawaii. 

The situation at the present time in 
Alaska is that Territorial funds to pay 
unemployment insurance benefits have 
been exhausted. They were depleted on 
March 22, and the Territory then ad- 
vanced money from its general fund to 
the extent of $1 million. However, a 
taxpayer’s suit has prevented further use 
of general funds and at the present time 
there is no money available to pay un- 
employment insurance compensation 
claims in Alaska. Hence, an emergency 
exists which requires action by the Con- 
gress to make it possible for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to be on an equal footing 
with the Territory of Hawaii and the 48 
States under the provisions and benefits 
provided in the Employment Security 
Administration Financing Act of 1954. 
Prompt action is necesary in order to 
prevent suffering and hardship being in- 
flicted on the jobless and their families, 
and to prevent economic dislocation. 

I may state, Mr. President, that De- 
partment of Labor officials gave expert 
testimony before the committee to the 
effect that the Territory has taken the 
necessary steps to deal with the situation 
and that the Alaska fund would become 
solvent in a relatively short time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time; 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Governor of 
Alaska is authorized and empowered, not- 
withstanding any provision of the Organic 
Act of Alaska, or any other act of Congress, 
or any of the Territorial laws, to the contrary, 
to obtain from the Federal unemployment 
fund, established pursuant to the Employ- 
ment Security Administrative Financing Act 
of 1954 (Public Law 567, 83d Cong., approved 
Aug. 5, 1954), and subject to the conditions 
in said act, such advances as the Territory 
of Alaska may qualify for and as may be 
necessary to obtain for the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits to claimants 
entitled thereto under the Alaska employ- 
ment security law. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
ERRONEOUSLY CONVEYED TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of order No. 270, S. 824, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 824) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain lands errone- 
ously conveyed to the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment on page 5, after line 
12, to insert: 


Sec. 5. The following-described land con- 
taining 39.84 acres, more or less, shall be 
conveyed to Harvey F. Jones and Joan E. 
Jones, husband and wife, of Wilbur, Wash- 
ington: All that portion of the southwest 
quarter southeast quarter section 14, town- 
ship 28 north, range 33 east, Willamette 
meridian, lying southerly of a line described 
as follows: Beginning at a point on the west 
line of the southwest quarter southeast quar- 
ter section 14. which bears north 00 de- 
grees 09 minutes 30 seconds west 1,268.17 
feet from the quarter section corner on the 
south line of-said section 14 and running 
thence north 75 degrees 29 minutes 15 sec- 
onds east 180.91 feet, thence north 89 de- 
grees 49 minutes 15 seconds east 1,214.93 
feet; thence north 85 degrees 49 minutes 
39 seconds east 1,240.11 feet to a point on 
the east line of said section 14 which bears 
north 00 degrees 13 minutes 58 seconds west 
1,404.31 feet from the southeast corner of 
said section 14. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized and di- 
rected to convey by quitclaim deed in ac- 
cordance with the following sections of this 
act all of the right, title, and interest of 
the United States, except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, in and to the 
lands described in such sections, which were 
erroneously conveyed to the United States. 

(b) Such conveyances shall be subject to 
the following donation easements and re- 
leases: 

(1) Donation easement and release from 
Walter McAviney and Gertrude H. McAviney, 
wife, to the United States of America, dated 
March 2, 1954, and recorded in book 151 of 
deeds, pages 130 and 133, records of Stevens 
County, Wash.; 
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(2) Donation easement and release from 
Walter Thomas McAviney and Winifred 
Joyce McAviney, his wife, to the United 
States of America, dated March 2, 1954, and 
recorded in book 151 of deeds, page 131, rec- 
ords of Stevens County, Wash.; and 

(3) Donation easement and release from 
Cull A. White and Katherine M. White, his 
wife, to the United States of America, dated 
March 1. 1954, but not recorded in the Ferry 
County records. 

Sec. 2. The following-described lands shall 
be conveyed to Walter McAviney and Ger- 
trude H. MeAviney, husband and wife, of 
Gifford, Wash.: 

(a) A parcel of land containing 11.81 
acres, more or less, being all that portion of 
the following-described tract of land lying 
in lot 3 less the northerly 375.0 feet thereof, 
of section 4, township 32 north, range 37 
east, Willamette meridian: Beginning at the 
southeast corner of said lot 3 (which corner 
is identical to the quarter section corner 
on the east line of said section 4) and run- 
ning thence north 89 degrees 52 minutes 8 
seconds west along the south line of said 
lot 8 for a distance of 582.52 feet; thence 
north 8 degrees 52 minutes 00 seconds west 
337.28 feet; thence north 16 degrees 53 min- 
utes 00 seconds east 175.0 feet; thence south 
64 degrees 57 minutes 00 seconds east 70.03 
feet; thence north 13 degrees 36 minutes 
00 seconds east 63.79 feet; thence north 33 
degrees 32 minutes 30 seconds west 85.18 
feet; thence north 20 degrees 29 minutes 40 
seconds east 491.71 feet; thence north 55 
degrees 10 minutes 20 seconds east 239.34 
feet; thence north 17 degrees 21 minutes 
50 seconds east 122.85 feet to a point on the 
north line of said lot 3; thence south 89 
degrees 52 minutes 11 seconds east 114.43 
feet along the north line of said lot 3 to 
the northeast corner thereof; thence south 
1 degree 24 minutes 52 seconds east along 
the east line of said lot 3 for a distance of 
1,320.07 feet to the point of beginning; said 
parcel of land also being described as all that 
portion of lot 3 of said section 4, less the 
northerly 375.0 feet thereof, lying easterly 
of the boundary traverse of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Lake (formerly known as the Co- 
lumbia River Reservoir); and 

(b) A tract of land containing 0.36 of an 
acre, more or less, being that portion of lot 
1, section 4, township 32 north, range 37 
east, Willamette meridian, described by 
metes and bounds as follows: Beginning at 
the southeast corner of lot 1 of said section 
4 and running thence north 89 degrees 52 
minutes 11 seconds west along the south 
line of said lot 1 a distance of 114.43 feet; 
thence north 17 degrees 21 minutes 50 sec- 
onds east 156.08 feet; thence north 38 de- 
grees 11 minutes 50 seconds east 100.59 feet 
to a point on the east line of said lot 1; 
thence south 1 degree 24 minutes 52 seconds 
east along the east line of said lot 1 a dis- 
tance of 228.35 feet to the point of begin- 
ning; said tract of land also being described 
as that portion of lot 1 of said section 4 
lying easterly of the boundary traverses of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Lake (formerly known 
as the Columbia River Reservoir). 

Sec.3. The following-described land shall 
be conveyed to Walter T. McAviney and 
Winifred McAviney, husband and wife, of 
Gifford, Wash.: A tract of land containing 
2.20 acres, more or less, being all that portion 
of the north 375.0 feet of lot 3 of section 4, 
township 32 north, range 37 east, Willamette 
meridian, lying easterly of the easterly line 
of the right-of-way for abandoned Primary 
State Highway No. 22, excepting therefrom 
that portion heretofore conveyed to the 
United States of America by warranty deed 
from Ollie Winings (sometimes known as 
Ollie Winnings), as guardian of the estate 
of Verva Yeager (nee Gifford) and Roland 
Gifford, minors, dated November 21, 1938, 
and recorded in book 103 of deeds, at page 
619 under auditor’s file No. 17027, records 
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of Stevens County, Wash., and by warranty 
deed from Elmer J. Gifford, and others, dated 
August 1, 1938, and recorded in book 103 
of deeds, at page 435, under auditor's file 
No. 168052, records of Stevens County, Wash.; 
said tract of land also being described as that 
portion of the north 375.0 feet of lot 3 of 
said section 4 lying easterly of the boundary 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt Lake (formerly 
known as Columbia River Reservoir). 

Sec. 4. The following-described land shall 
be conveyed to Cull A. White and Katherine 
M. White, husband and wife, of Quincy, 
Wash.: The east half of the west half of the 
southwest quarter of the southwest quarter, 
section 9, township 28 north, range 32 east, 
Williamette meridian, 

Sec. 5. The following-described land con- 
taining 39.84 acres, more or less, shall be con- 
veyed to Harvey F. Jones and Joan E. Jones, 
husband and wife, of Wilbur, Wash.: All that 
portion of the southwest quarter southeast 
quarter section 14, township 28 north, range 
33 east, Willamette meridian, lying southerly 
of a line described as follows: Beginning at 
a point on the west line of the southwest 
quarter southeast quarter section 14 which 
bears north 00 degrees 09 minutes 30 seconds 
west 1,268.17 feet from the quarter section 
corner on the south line of said section 14 
and running thence north 75 degrees 29 min- 
utes 15 seconds east 180.91 feet, thence north 
89 degrees 49 minutes 15 seconds east 1,214.93 
feet; thence north 85 degrees 49 minutes 39 
seconds east 1,240.11 feet to a point on the 
east line of said section 14 which bears north 
00 degrees 13 minutes 58 seconds west 1,404.31 
feet from the southeast corner of said section 
14. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, this is 
a very simple bill. It has for its purpose 
correcting an error made in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which erroneously 
conveyed certain land. The bill has the 
approval of the Department of the In- 
terior and of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MINERAL INTERESTS IN LANDS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No, 250, S. 
748. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sec- 
retary will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK., A bill (S. 748) to 
prohibit the United States from acquir- 
ing mineral interests in lands acquired 
by it except when necessary to serve the 
purpose for which such lands are ac- 
quired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this bill 
would merely fix the policy of the Federal 
Government with regard to the taking 
and expropriation of mineral rights be- 
longing to citizens. In many instances 
the Government has unnecessarily con- 
demned and expropriated such mineral 
rights. The bill provides that the Gov- 
ernment shall take the mineral rights of 
citizens only when the Government finds 
it necessary to do so, or when the use to 
which the Government intends to put 
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the land would be impracticable or in- 
feasible if the Government did not take 
the mineral rights. 

In the past a considerable number of 
complaints have been made, in most in- 
stances by citizens who, on the basis of 
good legal advice, have taken the precau- 
tion to protect their mineral rights when 
the Government has sought to acquire 
their land. It is unfortunately true, 
however, that many persons who have 
not had legal advice did not resist the 
taking of their mineral rights, and there- 
fore in many instances, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has unnecessarily deprived 
them of their mineral rights. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the 
Federal Government now owns more 
than 25 percent of all the land in the 
United States, and it already has mineral 
rights to all the submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf. Therefore, in most 
cases, there is no real need for the Fed- 
eral Government to condemn or to ex- 
propriate mineral rights of citizens. The 
pending bill sets forth the conditions 
under which the Federal Government 
may take mineral rights if it finds it to 
be necessary to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) except as pro- 
vided in section 2, whenever the United 
States acquires any land, by any means what- 
soever, it shall not acquire any mineral 
rights or interests in or in connection with 
such land. 

(b) Except as provided in section 2, every 
deed conveying land to the United States 
which is executed after the date of enact- 
ment of this act pursuant to negotiations 
carried on, and a consideration agreed upon, 
after such date shall contain a specific reser- 
vation of all mineral interests in such land 
to the transferor thereof. The provisions of 
subsection (a) shall be effective notwith- 
standing that any such deed does not con- 
tain the reservation required by this sub- 
section. 

(c) Except as provided in section 2, every 
Judgment in proceedings for condemnation 
of land instituted by the United States after 
the date of enactment of this act shall con- 
tain a specific reservation of all mineral in- 
terests in such land to the defendant in such 
proceedings. The provisions of subsection 
(a) shall be effective notwithstanding that 
any such judgment does not contain the 
reservation required by this subsection. 

Sec. 2. (a) The provisions of the first sec- 
tion of this act shall not apply to the acqui- 
sition by the United States of mineral inter- 
ests in and to land acquired by the United 
States in any case in which the head of the 
department, agency, instrumentality, or in- 
dependent establishment acquiring such 
land determines, and the deed or the judg- 
ment in proceedings for condemnation of 
such land recites, that— 

(1) the acquisition of such mineral inter- 
ests is necessary to serve the purpose for 
which the land is being acquired; or 

(2) the national security requires that the 
United States own all right, title, and inter- 
est, including mineral interests, in and to 
the land being acquired; or 

(3) the use to which the United States in- 
tends to put such land renders its develop- 
ment for mineral purposes infeasible. 
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(b) Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to alter or amend any provision 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

Sec.3. As used in this act, the term 
“United States” includes all departments, 
agencies, instrumentalities, and independent 
establishments of the Government of the 
United States. 


INCREASE OF LIMITATION WITH 
RESPECT TO DESERT LANDS UN- 
DER THE NONMINERAL LAND LAWS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No, 254, S. 
265. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 265) to 
amend the acts authorizing agricultural 
entries under the nonmineral land laws 
of certain mineral lands in order to in- 
crease the limitation with respect to 
desert entries made under such acts to 
320 acres. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments on page 2, line 7, af- 
ter the word “who”, to insert “prior to 
the date of approval of this act“; in line 
12, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“this act” and insert “such acts, as here- 
by amended”, and at the beginning of 
line 18, to strike out “July 17, 1914,” and 
insert “June 28, 1934”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
agricultural entries on coal lands,” approved 
June 22, 1910 (86 Stat. 583), is amended by 
deleting the following: “no desert entry 
made under the provisions of this act shall 
contain more than 160 acres, and.” 

Sec. 2. The first section of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for agricultural entry of 
lands withdrawn, classified, or reported as 
containing phosphate, nitrate, potash, oil, 
gas, or asphaltic minerals,” approved July 
17, 1914 (38 Stat. 509), is amended by delet- 
ing the following: “; but no desert entry 
made under the provisions of this act shall 
contain more than 160 acres.” 

Sec. 3. Any person who, prior to the date 
of approval of this act, has made a valid 
desert-land entry on lands subject to such 
act of June 22, 1910, or of July 17, 1914, may, 
if otherwise qualified, enter as a personal 
privilege, not assignable, an additional tract 
of desert land subject to the provisions of 
such acts, as hereby amended, and section 
7 of the act entitled “An act to stop injury 
to the public grazing lands by preventing 
overgrazing and soil deterioration, to provide 
for their orderly use, improvement, and de- 
velopment, to stabilize the livestock industry 
dependent upon the public range, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 28, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 1269; 1272; 43 U. S. C., 
sec. 315f). Such additional tract shall not, 
together with the original entry, exceed 320 
acres. The holder of an additional entry 
authorized under this section shall comply 
with all the requirements of the desert-land 
law on the lands embraced by such addi- 
tional entry. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, last 
year the Senate passed a bill similar to 
the pending bill, but the House of Rep- 
resentatives failed to take action on it. 
I hope that if this bill is passed by the 
Senate, it will receive favorable consid- 
eration by the House. 

The purpose of the bill is to bring 
about conformity with regard to three 
different laws affecting nonmineral des- 
ert-homestead entries. Under the act of 
1877, such entries may be made for a to- 
tal of not more than 320 acres. How- 
ever, under the acts of June 22, 1910, and 
July 17, 1914, only 160 acres are per- 
mitted under desert entries. 

The pending bill would make entries 
of 320 acres possible on a uniform basis 
under each of those laws. The minerals 
are reserved under each act. 

The bill will not affect in any way the 
provisions of the Reclamation Act re- 
garding acreage limitations. 

The bill has the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and of the Bureau of 
the Budget, and it was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


STRENGTHENING OF INVESTIGA- 
TION PROVISIONS OF THE COM- 
MODITY EXCHANGE ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No. 272, S. 
1398. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1398) to 
strengthen the investigation provisions 
of the Commodity Exchange Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Louisiana to give a brief explana- 
tion of S. 1398, the pending bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to permit witnesses 
to be subpenaed for the purpose of in- 
vestigations under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. At present witnesses may 
be subpenaed for the purpose of pro- 
ceedings, but not investigations. This 
additional authority would strengthen 
administration of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, and in some cases might 
make the institution of formal proceed- 
ings unnecessary. The substance of this 
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bill was included in S. 1990, which was 
considered and passed by the Senate in 
the last session of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there is no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the third sentence 
of section 6 (b) of the Commodity Exchange 
Act (7 U. S. C. 15) is amended to read as 
follows: “For the purpose of securing effec- 
tive enforcement of the provisions of this 
act, and for the purpose of any investigation 
or proceeding under this act, the provisions, 
including penalties, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended and supplemented 
(49 U. S. C. 12, 46, 47, 48), relating to the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses, the 
production of documentary evidence, and the 
immunity of witnesses, are made applicable 
to the power, jurisdiction, and authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture (or any person 
designated by him), the commission, and 
any referee designated pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act, and to any person sub- 
ject thereto.” 


INTERSTATE COMPACT TO 
CONSERVE OIL AND GAS 


Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Texas if it is his intention to call up 
today Order No. 271, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 38, consenting to an interstate 
compact to conserve oil and gas? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; that 
joint resolution was passed over at the 
request of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to pro- 
pose an amendment to the bill. If the 
amendment is satisfactory and can be 
agreed to, I shall not interpose an 
objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The major- 
ity leader did not plan to move to have 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of that bill at this time. If the Senator 
from Illinois will discuss his amendment 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], who reported the bill, it may be 
possible to consider the bill later today, 
provided it is not controversial. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. 


INDEMNITY FOR LOSSES CAUSED BY 
DESTRUCTION OF SWINE AND 
SWINE CARCASSES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No, 273, S. 
1133. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1133) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
pay indemnity for losses and expenses 
incurred during July 1954, in the de- 
struction, treatment, or processing, 
under authority of law, of swine and 
swine carcasses infected with vesicular 
exanthema. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. : 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely wish to call attention to 
the fact that the bill authorizes the Fed- 
eral Government to participate with the 
State of Iowa in paying indemnities for 
certain swine which were killed prior to 
the authorization which the State of 
Iowa eventually gave for its participa- 
tion in the program. That authoriza- 
tion was given at the present session of 
the legislature of Iowa. It is necessary 
to pass the pending bill in order to 
authorize the participation of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

So far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, the amount of money in- 
volved is approximately $30,000, which 
is about half the total of about $60,000. 
In other words, the Federal Government 
would pay half the cost and the State 
of Iowa would pay the other half. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized and directed to indem- 
nify in an amount equal to 50 percent, but 
not exceeding the indemnity paid by the 
State in which such losses and expenses were 
incurred by all persons whose swine, swine 
carcasses, and products derived from swine 
carcasses were destroyed, treated, or proc- 
essed, under authority of law, in July 1954, 
as a result of having been infected with or 
exposed to the contagious disease known as 
vesicular exanthema, 

Src. 2. The payment of indemnities under 
the provisions of this act shall be limited, 
in the absence of Federal appraisal, to those 
losses and expenses where required proof of 
such losses and expenses has been made to 
the State in which such losses and expenses 
were incurred and 50 percent of such loss 
and expense has been paid by such State. 

Sec. 3. Payments made pursuant to the 
provisions of this act shall be made from 
funds currently available to the Department 
of Agriculture, 


EXEMPTION FROM PAYMENT OF 
INCOME TAXES TO MEMBERS OF 
ARMED FORCES HELD AS PRIS- 
ONERS BY COMMUNISTIC-CON- 
TROLLED AUTHORITIES—BILL IN- 
DEFINITELY POSTPONED 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
1653, for the relief of members of the 
Armed Forces in respect to payment of 
income taxes while held as prisoners by 
Communistic-controlled authorities, be 
indefinitely postponed for the reason 
that there has been other proposed legis- 
lation introduced in both Houses which 
is now pending before the appropriate 
committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1653 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 
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PROTECTION OF INNOCENT PUR- 
CHASERS OF FUNGIBLE GOODS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 274, 
House bill 1831. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
1831) to amend the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act in order to 
protect innocent purchasers of fungible 
goods converted by warehousemen from 
claims of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
amendments, on page 1, line 9, after the 
word “warehouseman”, to insert or 
other dealer”; in line 10, after the word 
“was”, to strike out “also” and insert 
“regularly engaged”; on page 2, line 4, 
after the word “the”, to strike out 
“warehouseman” and insert seller“; in 
line 7, after the word “the”, to strike out 
„warehouseman's“ and insert “seller's”; 
and in line 8, after the word “goods”, 
to insert To be entitled to relief under 
this section a buyer must assert as an 
affirmative defense and establish by a 
preponderance of the evidence the facts 
necessary to entitle him to such relief.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
bill would relieve innocent purchasers of 
fungible goods from claims of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for conver- 
sion, where the purchase was made for 
value in good faith and in the ordinary 
course of business from a person regu- 
larly engaged in the buying and selling of 
such goods. It covers existing claims, 
which amount to approximately $34 
million, as well as possible future claims, 

The bill provides a special rule for the 
Corporation not applicable to other de- 
positors of grain, because the facts ap- 
pear to require a specialrule. The Cor- 
poration has in storage extensive quan- 
tities of grain, the amount far surpassing 
that stored by any other depositor. 
When a number of warehousemen con- 
verted the Corporation’s grain several 
years ago and the Corporation elected to 
follow the grain into the hands of those 
who purchased it, the entire industry was 
confronted with a serious problem, The 
purchasers, many of whom had no way 
of knowing or determining that grain 
belonged to the Corporation, now face 
substantial losses; and every person who 
purchases grains knows that he runs a 
risk against which he cannot protect 
himself. On the other hand the Cor- 
poration, because it is a large depositor, 
is in a better position to protect itself 
through bonds, inspection, and other 
means, 

The general rule which permits these 
claims against innocent purchasers has 
been widely criticized by lawyers, and its 
change has been recommended in the 
Uniform Commercial Code by the Ameri- 
can Law Institute and the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
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State Laws, with the approval of the 
house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association. This bill would change the 
general rule insofar as it relates to the 
Corporation’s claims. 

As passed by the House the bill ap- 
plied only to goods sold by a warehouse- 
man who was also a dealer in such goods. 
This might protect the purchaser of 
grain from a warehouseman who was 
also a dealer, but subsequent purchasers 
would have no way of determing the facts 
and would, therefore, be forced to con- 
tinue to make purchases of grain at their 
peril. The committee amendments, 
therefore, extend the bill to cover fungi- 
ble goods sold by any dealer regularly en- 
gaged in buying and selling such goods 
provided, of course, that the purchase 
of such goods was otherwise within the 
provisions of the bill. 

The committee amendments would 
also add a final sentence to the bill mak- 
ing it clear that the buyer has the bur- 
den of proving the facts necessary to en- 
title him to the special defense provided 
by the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. From reading 
the language of the bill itself, Iam a little 
unclear as to its meaning. If a buyer 
purchases goods and believes that the 
title in them is good, I am wondering 
whether the amendment on page 2, line 
8, would require him to set up an affirm- 
ative defense. Why should he have to 
set up an affirmative defense? I should 
think that the other side would have to 
set up an affirmative defense. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The buyer might be 
sued by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for conversion if it were the owner 
of the goods. Then the buyer would 
have to set up as an affirmative defense 
that his purchase was made in good 
faith, in the regular course of business, 
from a person regularly engaged in the 
grain business, and the other elements 
necessary under the bill to constitute a 
defense. The language referred to 
makes it clear that the buyer has the 
burden of proof in making this defense, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
the purpose is to provide an affirmative 
defense which the buyer must prove by 
a preponderance of the evidence, if the 
second seller does not have title to the 
goods. Otherwise, he is liable for the 
goods. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act in order to pro- 
tect innocent purchasers of fungible 
goods from claims of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation.” 
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DONATION OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 
TO THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No. 275, Sen- 
ate bill 614. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
secretary will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 614) to 
amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, to authorize the Administrator of the 
General Services to donate certain prop- 
erty to the American National Red Cross. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(63 Stat. 377), as amended, is amended by 
renumbering subsection (1) of section 203 as 
subsection “(m)” and adding subsection (1) 
as follows: 

“(1) Under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, the Administrator is authorized in his 
discretion to donate to the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, for charitable purposes, 
such property, which was processed, pro- 
duced, or donated by the American National 
Red Cross, as shall have been determined to 
be surplus property.” 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Order No. 276, 
Senate bill 1007. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will state the bill by title, for the 
information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1007) to 
amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Washington 
give us a brief explanation of the bill? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this bill is to establish a cen- 
tral statutory depository for agreements 
or compacts between the several States, 
for proper preservation and for serv- 
icing by the archival services of the 
General Services Administration. Its 
approval would further implement the 
purposes of Reorganization Plan No. 20 
of 1950, which transferred from the Sec- 
retary of State to the Administrator of 
General Services functions having no 
connection with the conduct of foreign 
affairs, in order to establish a centralized 
records management service. The bill 
is permissive and not mandatory, and its 
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primary objective is to aid the States 
by providing a central governmental de- 
pository for such compacts and agree- 
ments, and a medium through which ap- 
propriate inquiries may be cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment, the question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, is hereby further amended as 
follows: 

(a) By adding a new subsection (g) to 
section 507 to read as follows: 

“(g) The Administrator is hereby author- 
ized to receive duplicate originals or duly 
authenticated copies of agreements or com- 
pacts entered into, pursuant to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, between 
States now or hereafter admitted to the 
Union, and to take all necessary actions for 
their preservation and servicing.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES IN THE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Order No. 277, 
Senate bill 1727. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK, A bill (S. 1727) to 
authorize certain administrative ex- 
penses in the Treasury Department, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to provide basic 
legislative authority for certain author- 
ization provisions which have been in- 
cluded from year to year in the Treasury 
appropriation acts. 

I may say that the provisions would 
have been subject to a point of order if 
such a point of order had been raised. 

A draft of the bill was submitted to 
the Senate by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with a request for its enactment 
into law in order to avoid possible points 
of order which might be raised against 
such provisions. 

The basic legislative authority is con- 
sidered desirable with respect to the spe- 
cific items contained in the bill, which 
have been approved annually in the en- 
5 of the Treasury appropriation 
acts. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN], chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, has advised the com- 
mittee that the bill “would be advan- 
tageous to the legislative process,” and 
that “certainly basic legislative authority 
is preferable to continuing such pro- 
visions in annual appropriation bills, 
subject as they are to a point of order.” 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, in a letter addressed to the com- 
mittee, commented as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to provide basic 
authority for the legislative provisions in the 
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bill which have been included each year in 
Treasury Department appropriation acts. 
Since points of order might be raised with 
respect to these items, basic legislation is de- 
sirable. It is recommended that your com- 
mittee give favorable consideration to this 
bill, 


The bill was reported unanimously by 
the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury may make the following ex- 
penditures: 

(a) Expenditures for arms and ammuni- 
tion required by civilian employees of the 
Department of the Treasury in the perform- 
ance of their official duties. 

(b) Expenditures to reimburse Federal Re- 
serve banks and branches for necessary ex- 
penses for services performed as Government 
depositaries and as fiscal agents of the 
United States. 

(c) Expenditures not to exceed $10,000 per 
annum for services or information looking 
toward the apprehension of narcotic-law vio- 
lators who are fugitives from justice. 

SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to accept services without com- 
pensation in connection with the program 
for the sale of United States public-debt 
obligations. 

Sec. 3. Section 10 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended (40 Stat. 292; U. S. C., 
title 31, sec. 760), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following sentence: 
“During any period for which a definite 
appropriation has been made for expenses 
for which this section makes as indefinite 
appropriation, the definite appropriation 
shall be available under the terms of this 
section and the indefinite appropriation 
shall not be available for obligation.” 


RECIPROCAL FIRE-PROTECTION 
AGRLEMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 278, 
Senate bill 1006. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1006) 
to authorize reciprocal fire-protection 
agreements between departments and 
agencies of the United States and public 
or private organizations engaged in fire- 
fighting activities, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That as used in this act— 

(a) The term “agency head” means the 
head of any executive department, military 
department, agency, or independent estab- 
lishment in the executive branch of the 
Government; 

(b) The term “fire protection” includes 
personal services and equipment required 
for fire prevention, the protection of life and 
property from fire, and fire fighting; and 

(c) The term “fire organization” means 
any governmental entity or public or private 
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corporation or association maintaining fire 
protection facilities within the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, and 
any governmental entity or public or private 
corporation or association which maintains 
fire protection facilities in any foreign coun- 
try in the vicinity of any installation of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each agency head charged with 
the duty of providing fire protection for any 
property of the United States is authorized 
to enter into a reciprocal agreement, with 
any fire organization maintaining fire pro- 
tection facilities in the vicinity of such prop- 
erty, for mutual aid in furnishing fire pro- 
tection for such property and for other prop- 
erty for which such organization normally 
provides fire protection. Each such agree- 
ment shall include a waiver by each party of 
all claims against every other party for com- 
pensation for any loss, damage, personal in- 
jury, or death occurring in consequence of 
the performance of such agreement. Any 
such agreement may provide for the reim- 
bursement of any party for all or any part 
of the cost incurred by such party in fur- 
nishing fire protection for or on behalf of 
any other party. 

(b) Any agreement heretofore executed 
which would have been authorized by this 
act, if this act had been in effect on the date 
of execution thereof, is hereby ratified and 
confirmed. 

Sec: 3. In the absence of any agreement 
authorized or ratified by section 2, each 
agency head is authorized to render emer- 
gency assistance in extinguishing fires and 
is preserving life and property from fire, 
within the vicinity of any place at which 
such agency maintains fire-protection fa- 
cilities, when the rendition of such assist- 
ance is determined, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the agency head, to be in the best 
interest of the United States. 

Sec. 4. Any service performed under sec- 
tion 2 or section 3 of this act, by any officer 
or employee of the United States or any 
member of any armed force of the United 
States shall constitute service rendered in 
line of duty in such office, employment, or 
force. The performance of such service by 
any other individual shall not constitute 
such individual an officer or employee of the 
United States for the purposes of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended, 

Sec. 5. Funds available to any agency head 
for fire protection on installations or in con- 
nection with activities under the jurisdic- 
tion of such agency may be used to carry out 
the purposes of this act. All sums received 
by any agency head for fire protection ren- 
dered pursuant to this act shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
bill was submitted to the Senate by 
the Department of the Navy on behalf 
of the Department of Defense, with a 
request for its enactment. It would au- 
thorize executive branch department 
and agency heads, including the heads 
of the military departments, to enter 
into mutual-aid-fire-protection agree- 
ments with local governmental units, 
public or private organizations, or for- 
eign governmental public or private 
units, engaged in fire-fighting activities 
near Federal installations or activities. 
It would establish no new policy, but 
would merely provide statutory sanction 
for a practice which has been in effect 
for a number of years, but which, in 
1952, was held by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to constitute an unauthorized use 
of appropriated funds, in the absence of 
specific congressional authority. 

The primary objective of the measure 
would be to authorize the continuation of 
this long-established practice which en- 
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ables the Federal Government to provide 
maximum fire protection for its installa- 
tions and activities throughout the world 
at a minimum cost by utilizing local 
civilian fire-protection personnel and 
facilities on a reciprocal basis, thus ob- 
viating the necessity for maintaining 
the large numbers of fire-fighting per- 
sonnel and expensive equipment which 
would otherwise be necessary for the 
adequate protection of these installa- 
tions and properties. 

The bill has the full approval of the 
appropriate agencies of the executive 
branch of the Government, and it was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the execution of 
agreements between agencies of the 
United States and other agencies and 
instrumentalities for mutual aid in fire 
protection, and for other purposes.” 


INTERSTATE COMPACT TO CON- 
SERVE OIL AND GAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 271, 
Senate Joint Resolution 38. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 38) consenting to an inter- 
state compact to conserve oil and gas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution, which had been reported from 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, with amendments on page 10, line 
22, after the word “An”, to strike out 
“S, J. Res. 42—2”, and on page 11, line 3, 
after “September 1”, to strike out “1951” 
and insert “1955”, so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given to an extension and 
renewal for a period of 4 years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, of the interstate compact 
to conserve oll and gas, which was signed in 
the city of Dallas, Tex., the 16th day of 
February 1935 by the representatives of Okla- 
homa, Texas, California, and New Mexico, 
and at the same time and place was signed 
by the representatives, as a recommendation 
for approval to the governors and legisla- 
tures of the States of Arkansas, Colorado, Il- 
linois, Kansas, and Michigan, and prior to 
August 27, 1935, said compact was presented 
to and approval by the legislatures and gov- 
ernors of the States of New Mexico, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Colorado, and Texas, 
which said compact so approved by the six 
States last above named was deposited in 
the Department of State of the United States, 
and thereafter such compact was, by the 
President, presented to the Congress, and 
the Congress gave consent to such compact 
by House Joint Resolution 407, approved 
August 27, 1935 (Public Res. No, 64, 74th 
Cong.), and which said compact was there- 
after extended and renewed for a period 
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of 2 years from September 1, 1937, by an 
agreement executed as of the 10th day of 
May 1937 by the representatives of the States 
of Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Illinois, and Colorado, and was deposited in 
the Department of State of the United States, 
and thereafter such extended and renewed 
compact was, by the President, presented to 
the Congress and the Congress gave consent 
to such extended and renewed compact by 
Senate Joint Resolution 183, approved Au- 
gust 10, 1937 (Public Res. No. 57, 75th 
Cong.), and which said compact was there- 
after extended and renewed for a period 
of 2 years from September 1, 1939, by an 
agreement duly executed and ratified by the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Michigan, and was 
deposited in the Department of State of the 
United States, and thereafter such extended 
and renewed compact was, by the President, 
presented to the Congress and the Congress 
gave consent to such extended and renewed 
compact by House Joint Resolution 329, ap- 
proved July 20, 1939 (Public Res. No. 
31, 76th Cong.), and which said compact 
was thereafter extended and renewed for a 
period of 2 years from September 1, 1941, by 
an agreement duly executed and ratified by 
the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Illinois, Michigan, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
and was deposited in the Department of 
State of the United States, and there- 
after such extended and renewed compact 
was, by the President, presented to Congress 
and the Congress gave consent to such ex- 
tended and renewed compact by House Joint 
Resolution 228, approved August 21, 1941 
(Public Law 246, 77th Cong.), and which 
compact was thereafter extended and re- 
newed for a period of 4 years from September 
1, 1943, by an agreement executed and rati- 
fled by representatives of the States of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Louisiana, and Kentucky, and was deposited 
in the Department of State of the United 
States, and thereafter such extended and 
renewed compact was, by the President of 
the United States, presented to Congress and 
the Congress gave consent to such extended 
and renewed compact by House Joint Reso- 
lution 139, approved July 7, 1943 (Public 
Law 117, 78th Cong.) and thereafter the 
representatives of the States of Montana, 
West Virginia, Alabama, Illinois, Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, and Indiana executed counterparts 
of said agreement, and said counterparts so 
executed were deposited in the Department 
of State of the United States; and which 
compact was thereafter extended and re- 
newed for a period of 4 years from the Ist 
day of September 1947 by an agreement 
executed and ratified by the representatives 
of the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Montana, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
and Indiana, which was deposited in the De- 
partment of State of the United States, and 
such extended and renewed compact was, by 
the President of the United States, pre- 
sented to Congress, and Congress gave its 
consent to such extended and renewed com- 
pact by Senate Joint Resolution 122 (Public 
Law 184, 80th Cong.); and thereafter the 
representatives of the States of Kentucky, Il- 
linois, Mississippi, and Michigan executed 
counterparts of said agreement, which execu- 
ted counterparts were deposited in the De- 
partment of State of the United States; and 
which compact was thereafter extended and 
renewed for a period of 4 years from the ist 
day of September 1951, by an agreement exe- 
cuted and ratified by the representatives of 
the States of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mich- 
igan, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and West Virginia, which was 
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deposited in the Department of State of the 
United States and such extended and renewed 
compact was, by the President of the United 
States, presented to Congress and Congress 
gave its consent to such extended and re- 
newed compact by Senate Joint Resolution 
42 (82d Cong., Ist sess.); and thereafter 
the representatives of the States of Illi- 
nois, Kansas, North Dakota, and Nebraska 
executed counterparts of said agreement 
which executed counterparts were deposited 
in the Department of State of the United 
States. 

The agreement to extend and renew said 
compact for a period of 4 years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1955, to September 1, 1959, duly exe- 
cuted by the representatives of the States 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, In- 
diana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, and 
West Virvinia, has been deposited in the 
Department of State of the United States, 
and reads as follows: 


AN AGREEMENT To EXTEND THE INTERSTATE 
Compact To CONSERVE OIL AND GaAs 


Whereas, on the 16th day of February 1935, 
in the city of Dallas, Tex., there was executed 
“An Interstate Compact To Conserve Oil and 
Gas” which was thereafter formally ratified 
and approved by the States of Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Mexico, Illinois, Colorado, and 
Kansas, the original of which is now on 
deposit with the Department of State of the 
United States, a true copy of which follows: 


“AN INTERSTATE COMPACT TO CONSERVE OIL AND 
GAS 


“Article I 


“This agreement may become effective 
within any compacting State at any time as 
prescribed by that State, and shall become 
effective within those States ratifying it 
whenever any three of the States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, California, Kansas, and New Mex- 
ico have ratified and Congress has given its 
consent. Any oil-producing State may be- 
come a party hereto as hereinafter provided. 


“Article II 


“The purpose of this compact is to con- 
serve oil and gas by the prevention of 
physical waste thereof from any cause. 


“Article III 


“Each State bound hereby agrees that 
within a reasonable time it will enact laws, 
or if laws have been enacted, then it agrees 
to continue the same in force, to accomplish 
within reasonable limits the prevention of: 

“(a) The operation of any oil well with an 
inefficient gas-oil ratio. 

“(b) The drowning with water of any 
stratum capable of producing oil or gas, or 
both oil and gas, in paying quantities. 

“(c) The avoidable escape into the open 
air or the wasteful burning of gas from a 
natural gas well. 

“(d) The creation of unnecessary fire 
hazards. 

“(e) The drilling, equipping, locating, 
spacing or operating of a well or wells so as 
to bring about physical waste of oil or gas or 
loss in the ultimate recovery thereof. 


“(f) The inefficient, excessive or improper 
use of the reservoir energy in producing any 
well. 

“The enumeration of the foregoing sub- 
jects shall not limit the scope of the author- 
ity of any State. 

“Article IV 

“Each State bound hereby agrees that it 
will, within a reasonable time, enact statutes, 
or if such statutes have been enacted then 
that it will continue the same in force, pro- 
viding in effect that oil produced in violation 
of its valid oil and/or gas conservation stat- 
utes or any valid rule, order or regulation 
promulgated thereunder, shall be denied ac- 
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cess to commerce; and providing for strin- 
gent penalties for the waste of either oil or 


gas. 
“Article V 


“It is not the purpose of this compact to 
authorize the States joining herein to limit 
the production of oil or gas for the purpose 
of stabilizing or fixing the price thereof, or 
create or perpetuate monopoly, or to promote 
regimentation, but is limited to the purpose 
of conserving oil and gas and preventing the 
avoidable waste thereof within reasonable 
limitations, 

“Article VI 


“Each State joining herein shall appoint 
1 representative to a commission hereby 
constituted and designated as the Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission, the duty of which 
said Commission shall be to make inquiry 
and ascertain from time to time such meth- 
ods, practices, circumstances and conditions 
as may be disclosed for bringing about con- 
servation and the prevention of physical 
waste of oil and gas, and at such intervals 
as said Commission deems beneficial it shall 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the several States for adoption or rejection. 

“The Commission shall have power to 
recommend the coordination of the exercise 
of the police powers of the several States 
within their several jurisdictions to promote 
the maximum ultimate recovery from the 
petroleum reserves of said States, and to 
recommend measures for the maximum ulti- 
mate recovery of oil and gas. Said Commis- 
sion shall organize and adopt suitable rules 
and regulations for the conduct of its busi- 
ness. 

“No action shall be taken by the Commis- 
sion except: (1) by the affirmative votes of 
the majority of the whole number of the 
compacting States represented at any meet- 
ing, and (2) by a concurring vote of a ma- 
jority in interest of the compacting States 
at said meeting, such interest to be deter- 
mined as follows: such vote of each State 
shall be in the decimal proportion fixed by 
the ratio of its daily average production 
during the preceding calendar half-year to 
the daily average production of the compact- 
ing States during said period, 


“Article VII 


“No State by joining herein shall become 
financially obligated to any other State, nor 
shall the breach of the terms hereof by any 
State subject such State to financial respon- 
sibility to the other States joining herein, 


“Article VIII 


“This compact shall expire September 1, 
1937. But any State joining herein, may 
upon 60 days notice, withdraw herefrom. 

“The representatives of the signatory 
States have signed this agreement in a single 
original which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Department of State of the 
United States, and a duly certified copy shall 
be forwarded to the Governor of each of the 
signatory States. 

“This compact shall become effective when 
ratified and approved as provided in article I. 
Any oil-producing State may become a party 
hereto by affixing its signature to a counter- 
part to be similarly deposited, certified, and 
ratified.” 

Whereas the said Interstate Compact to 
Conserve Oil and Gas has heretofore been 
duly renewed and extended with the consent 
of the Congress to September 1, 1955; and 

Whereas it is desired to renew and extend 
the said Interstate Compact to Conserve Oil 
and Gas for a period of 4 years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1955, to September 1, 1959: Now, 
therefore, this writing witnesseth: 

It is hereby agreed that the compact en- 
titled “An Interstate Compact To Conserve 
Oil and Gas” executed in the city of Dallas, 
Tex., on the 16th day of February 1935, 
and now on deposit with the Department of 
State of the United States, a correct copy of 
which appears above, be, and the same hereby 
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is, extended for a period of 4 years from 
September 1, 1955, its present date of expira- 
tion. This agreement shall become effective 
when executed, ratified, and approved as 
provided in article I of the original compact. 

The signatory States have executed this 
agreement in a single original which is de- 
posited in the archives of the Department of 
State of the United States and a duly certi- 
fied copy thereof shall be forwarded to the 
Governor of each of the signatory States. 
Any oil-producing State may become a party 
hereto by executing a counterpart of this 
agreement to be similarly deposited, certi- 
fied, and ratified. 

Executed by the several undersigned 
States, at their several State capitols, through 
their proper officials on the dates as shown, 
as duly authorized by statutes and resolu- 
tions, subject to the limitations and quali- 
fications of the acts of the respective State 


legislatures. 
Tue STATE oF ALABAMA, 
By Gorpon PERSONS, Governor. 
Dated: June 29, 1954. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] Mrs. AGNES BAGGETT, 
Secretary of State. 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
By Francis CHERRY, Governor, 
Dated: June 14, 1954. 
Attest: 
[sear] C. G. HALL, 
Secretary of State. 
THE STATE OF COLORADO, 
By Dan THORNTON, Governor. 
Dated: May 3, 1934. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] Homer M. BRUCE, 
Secretary of State. 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA, 
By CHARLEY E, JoHNs, Governor. 
Dated: September 13, 1954. 


Attest: 
[SEAL] R. A. Gray, 
Secretary of State. 
THE STATE or ĪLLINOIS, 
ä — — 2 
ps — . 
Attest: 
„ wn. 0.) 5a: E 7 asieeelandiee 2 


Secretary of State. 
THE STATE or INDIANA, 
By GEORGE N. Craic, Governor. 
Dated: May 21, 1954. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] CRAWFORD F, PARKER, 
Secretary of State. 
THE STATE OF KANSAS, 
By Epwarp F. Arn, Governor. 
Dated: November 18, 1954. 
Attest: 
[sear] PAuL R. SHANAHAN, 
Secretary of State, 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY, 
By LAWRENCE W. WETHERBY, Governor. 
Dated: October 19, 1954. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] CHARLES K, O'CONNELL, 
Secretary of State. 


THE STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
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THE STATE OF MONTANA, 
By J. HuGo ARONSON, Governor. 
Dated: May 26, 1954. 


Attest: 
[SEAL] Sam W. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of State. 
By: CLIFFORD L. WALKER, 
Deputy. 
THE STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
By RoserT B. Crossy, Governor. 
Dated: June 22, 1954. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] FRANK MARSH, 
Secretary of State, 
THE STATE OF New MEXICO, 
By EDwIN L. MECHEM, Governor. 
Dated: May 12, 1954. 
Attest: 
[sear] BEATRICE B. ROACH, 
Secretary of State. 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor. 


Dated: October 7, 1954. 


Attest: 
[SEAL] RuTH M. MINER, 
Executive Deputy 
(For Secretary of State). 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
By C. NORMAN BURNSDALE, Governor. 
Dated: August 16, 1954. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] THomas HALL,, 
Secretary of State. 
By FRANK DIerrMan, 


Deputy. 
THE STATE OF OHIO, 

By FRANK J. LAUSCHE, Governor. 
Dated: July 26, 1954. 
Attest: 

[SEAL] TED W. Brown, 
Secretary of State. 
THE STATE oF OKLAHOMA, 
By JOHNSTON Murray, Governor, 
Dated: April 1, 1954. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] JOHN D. CONNER, 
Secretary of State. 
Tue STATE oF PENNSYLVANIA, 
By Joun S. FINE, Governor. 
Dated: August 27, 1954. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] Gene D. SMITH, 
Secretary of State. 
THE STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
By Frank G. CLEMENT, Governor. 
Dated: August 10, 1954. 


Attest: 
[SEAL] G. EDWARD Friar, 
Secretary of State. 
THE STATE OF TEXAS, 
By ALLAN SHIVERS, Governor. 
Dated: April 27, 1954, 
Attest: 
[SEAL] HOWARD CARNEY, 
Secretary of State. 
‘Tue STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
By WILIA C. MARLAND, Governor. 
Dated: November 1, 1954. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] D. Prrr O'BRIEN, 
Secretary of State. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


By Rosert F. KENNON, Governor, 
Dated: July 5, 1954. 
Attest: 

[SEAL] J. R. NELSON, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
By G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, Governor. 
Dated: December 14, 1954, 
Attest: 
[sear] OWEN J. CLEARY, 
Secretary of State. 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
By Huc L, WHITE, Governor. 
Dated: August 19, 1954. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] HEBER LADNER, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
pending joint resolution before us would 
give approval to the States to enter into 
a compact covering gas and oil, and has 
particularly the objective of averting 
foreseeable waste of these natural re- 
sources. 

The proposal was first made in 1935. 
This will be the fifth 4-year extension of 
the compact. Under the constitutional 
authority, consent of Congress is re- 
quired. 

I know of no objection to the measure, 
but my colleague from [Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] has an amendment which he 
proposes to offer. I have examined the 
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text of the amendment. In so far as I 
can determine, I find it unobjectionable, 
but if for any reason some modification 
of language may be necessary when the 
joint resolution goes to conference, I 
should like to make a reservation on that 
point. I see no objection to the amend- 
ment otherwise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I send 
my amendment to the desk and ask to 
have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the joint resolution it is proposed to in- 
sert a new section as follows: 

Sec, 2. The Attorney General of the United 
States shall, within 1 year from September 
1, 1955, and annually thereafter for the 
duration of the interstate compact to con- 
serve oil and gas, make a report to the Con- 
gress as to whether or not in his opinion 
the activities of the States under the pro- 
visions of such compact (1) have remained 
with the purpose of such compact as set 
out in article V thereof, and (2) have re- 
sulted in the stabilizing or fixing of prices 
of oil or gas, the creation or perpetuation 
of any monopoly, or the promotion of any 
regimentation in the production or sale 
of oil or gas; with the understanding that 
conservation and the protection of the small 


producer are the paramount purposes of any 
rules and regulations issued under the com- 
pact. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, my 
amendment is designed to help make ef- 
fective the declaration of purpose in ar- 
ticle 5 of the interstate compact. That 
article, now in the joint resolution, reads 
as follows: 

It is not the purpose of this compact to 
authorize the States joining herein to limit 
the production of oil or gas for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing or fixing the price thereof, 
or create or perpetuate monopoly, or to pro- 
mote regimentation, but is limited to the 
purpose of conserving oil and gas and pre- 
venting the avoidable waste thereof within 
reasonable limitations. 


Mr. President, the purpose stated is ex- 
cellent, but with the compact in its pres- 
ent form there is no means of ascertain- 
ing whether or not the regulations which 
will be issued will conform to this state- 
ment of principles. 

The amendment which I have pre- 
pared requires an annual report by the 
Attorney General as to whether or not 
the stated principles are being observed, 
and, as a further qualification, the 
amendment provides that the protection 
of the small oil producer is a legitimate 
purpose. 

In view of the fact that an interstate 
compact is an unusual grant of author- 
ity, allowed, under the Constitution, 
only with the consent to Congress, it 
seems to me it is proper that Congress 
should have a yearly report on the ac- 
tivities under the compact to see that 
they are in accordance with the decla- 
ration of purpose. 

My amendment would at least require 
the Attorney General to watch the sit- 
uation and see whether or not the unlim- 
ited grant of power which Congress 
authorizes is in fact being used for the 
purpose of preventing monopoly, or 
quasi-monopoly, or the fixing of prices. 

I hope my amendment will be ac- 
cepted, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to further 
amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 38) was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


INCREASE OF LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 238, 
Senate Resolution 94, increasing the 
limit of expenditures by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

I should like to make the announce- 
ment that if the motion is agreed to, I 
plan to have the resolution go over, be- 
cause certain Senators who are inter- 
ested in the resolution cannot be present 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the resolution by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 94) increasing the limit of ex- 
penditures by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AND RE- 
CESS TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that completes the call of bills on 
the calendar which the Senate is in po- 
sition to consider today. I hope that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it can recess until Wednesday. 
That will give the committees time to 
consider proposed legislation which it 
is hoped can be reported this week. 

Mr. President, the Senate has passed 
the urgent deficiency appropriation bill 
and the additional Department of Jus- 
tice appropriation bill, and both of those 
bills have been signed and have become 
law. 

The Treasury-Post Office appropria- 
tion bill has been passed by the Senate, 
and is now in conference. It may be that 
during the present week the conference 
report on that bill will be available for 
consideration of the Senate. 

The appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare was passed by the House 
of Representatives on March 22, and the 
bill is now in the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. We hope it will be possible 
for the Senate to take action on the bill 
either this week or early next week. 

The second supplemental appropria- 
Hon bill has been signed and has become 

W. 
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The Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill has been passed by the Senate, 
and will go to conference. 

The Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill is in conference. 

The independent offices appropriation 
bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 30, and is still be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I understand that hearings on 
the bill will resume soon; and it may 
be that by next week there will be a 
report from the committee. 

The State, Justice, and judiciary ap- 
propriation bill has been the subject of 
hearings by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. I understand that the hear- 
ings will conclude this week. The bill 
was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on April 14. 

Mr. President, when the Senate meets 
on Wednesday of this week, I do not 
know what our schedule will be. It may 
be the conference report on the postal 
pay bill will come before the Senate, if 
the House acts on the report today. It 
could be that later in the week the hear- 
ings on the roads bill will have been 
concluded and the report on that bill 
will be ready. 

However, so far as I can see at this 
time, it is not likely that any major 
proposed legislation will be ready for our 
consideration on Wednesday. 

I hope the Members of the Senate who 
serve on subcommittees, particularly 
the subcommittees of the Appropriations 
Committee, having before them bills 
which have not yet been reported, will 
be able to use the time while the Senate 
at recess to get ready to report the 

Mr. President, if there is nothing 
further to come before the Senate at this 
time, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon, on Wed- 
nesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 14 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until Wednesday, May 
11, 1955, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 9 (legislative day of May 
2), 1955: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

James B. Conant, of Massachusetts, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 


tiary of the United States of America to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


UNITED STATES Am Force 

The following-named officers under the 
provisions of section 504 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 to be assigned to positions 
of importance and responsibility, designated 
under subsection (b) of section 504, in the 
rank indicated: 

To be generals 

Gen. Earle Everard Partridge, 33A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Laurence Sherman Kuter, 89A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force. 


To be lieutenant generals 
Maj. Gen. Patrick Weston Timberlake, 83A 


(major general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force, 
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Maj. Gen. Clarence Shortridge Irvine, 296A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force. 

In THE Navy 


Vice Adm. William K. Phillips, United 
States Navy, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list with the rank of vice admiral. 

Vice Adm. Edmund T. Wooldridge, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
Commandant, National War College. 

Rear Adm. Herbert G. Hopwood, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
a fleet commander. 


In THE ARMY 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The nominations of James F. Adams, 
029968, and 284 other officers for promotion 
or appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on April 25, 1955, 
and appear in full in the Senate proceedings 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that day, 
under the caption “Nominations,” beginning 
with the name of James F. Adams, which is 
shown on page 5025, and ending with the 
name of Charles M. Hughes, which appears on 
page 5026. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 9, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the great source of 
life and light and always seeking to 
direct and win us to the nobler and 
more magnanimous ways of living, may 
our minds and hearts this day be radiant 
and vibrant with a sense of Thy peace 
and power. 

Grant that in all the perplexing de- 
cisions and hard choices of life we may 
hear and heed Thy voice saying unto us, 
“This is the way, walk ye therein,” for 
Thy ways are the ways of pleasantness 
and Thy paths are the paths of peace. 

Show us how we may be channels of 
inspiration and instruments of help and 
hope in lifting men out of darkness into 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 

May we come to the close of each day 
having gained a richer experience of Thy 
presence, a surer mastery of ourselves, 
and a deeper and more healing sympa- 
thy with struggling humanity. 

In Christ’s name we offer our prayer. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 5, 1955, was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 


H. R. 1602. An act to enable the State of 
Arizona and the town of Tempe, Ariz., to 
convey to the Salt River Agricultural Im- 
provement and Power District, for use by 
such district, a portion of certain property 
heretofore transferred under certain re- 
strictions to such State and town by the 
United States; 
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H. R. 1816. An act to declare the tide- 
waters in the waterway (in which is located 
Fort Point Channel and South Bay) above 
the easterly side of the highway bridge over 
Fort Point Channel at Dorchester Avenue 
in the city of Boston nonnavigable tide- 
waters; 

H. R. 2679. An act to amend the act to 
protect scenic values along Oak Creek Can- 
yon and certain tributaries thereof within 
the Coconino National Forest, Ariz.; and 

H. R. 4936. An act to authorize the fur- 
nishing of subsistence and quarters without 
charge to employees of the Corps of Engi- 
neers engaged on floating plant operations. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 2581. An act to promote the na- 
tional defense by authorizing the construc- 
tion of aeronautical research facilities by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics necessary to the effective prosecution 
of aeronautical research. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, a joint resolu- 
tion, and concurrent resolutions of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


S. 266. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to transfer certain property 
of the United States Government (in the 
Wyoming National Guard Camp Guernsey 
target and maneuver area, Platte County, 
Wyo.) to the State of Wyoming; 

S. 391. An act to provide for the bonding 
of certain officers and employees of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, for 
the payment of the premiums on such bonds 
by the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 654. An act to amend the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 to extend the 
authority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to make direct loans, and to authorize 
the Administrator to make additional types 
of direct loans thereunder, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 727. An act to adjust the salaries of the 
Judges of the Municipal Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, the municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia, the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia, 
and the District of Columbia Tax Court; 

S. 732. An act to promote public coopera- 
tion in the rehabilitation and preservation 
of the Nation’s important historic properties 
in the New York City area, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 741. An act to extend the provisions of 
title 12 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
relating to war-risk insurance, for an addi- 
tional 5 years; 

S. 743. An act to authorize biennial in- 
spection of the hulls and boilers of cargo 
vessels, and for other purposes; 

S. 755. An act to authorize the conveyance 
of certain war-housing projects to the city 
of Warwick, Va., and the city of Hampton, 


Va.: 

S. 1488. An act relating to the payment of 
money orders; 

S. 1516. An act to provide retirement, 
clerical assistants, and free mailing privileges 
to former Presidents of the United States, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1529. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, in the State of North Dakota, and for 
other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Jerome C. Hun- 
saker as Citizens Regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; 

S. Con. Res. 16. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint committee to study aspects 
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of the common system of air navigation in 
the United States; and 

S. Con. Res. 24. Concurrent resolution rela- 
tive to placing temporarily in the rotunda 
of the Capitol a statue of the late Douglas 
Edward White, of Louisiana. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 5085. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. KILGORE, 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. CLEM- 
ENTS, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
Younc, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. THYE, Mr. 
DworsHak, and Mr. DIRKsEN to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1956 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5085) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Mr. Kirwan, Mr. NORRELL, Mr. SIEMIN- 
SKI, Mr. MaGnuson, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
JENSEN, Mr. FENTON, Mr. Scrivner, and 
Mr. TABER. 


THE LATE HONORABLE RICHARD 
M. KLEBERG 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad 
duty to announce that on yesterday, 
May 8, 1955, death came to Richard M. 
Kleberg, of Kleberg County, Tex. Mr. 
Kleberg was a former distinguished and 
colorful Member of the Congress of the 
United States, and he was one of my able 
predecessors. 

Mr. Kleberg was first elected as a 
Democrat to the 72d Congress to fill a 
vacancy caused by the death of Harry 
M. Wurzbach. He was reelected to the 
73d, 74th, 75th, 76th, 77th, and 78th 
Congresses, and served from November 
24, 1931, to January 3, 1945. Thereafter 
he resumed ranching activities, and at 
the time of his death was chairman of 
the board of the King Ranch, which is 
probably the greatest ranch in the world. 

Mr. Kleberg was highly intelligent, 
intensely patriotic, and steadfast in his 
political convictions, and strong in his 
advocacy of the American system and 
American way of life. 

He did not yield to the popular de- 
mand of his time. He remained true to 
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his beliefs and his convictions. He was 
a colorful Member of this House, a dis- 
tinguished and able Representative from 
the 14th District of Texas. 

Hon. Richard M. Kleberg was born on 
the King Ranch, Kleberg County, Tex., 
November 18, 1887. He attended the 
public schools, and was graduated from 
Corpus Christi High School in 1905. He 
received a degree from the University of 
Texas in 1911. He studied law and was 
admitted to the bar of Texas in 1909. 

Hon. Richard M. Kleberg was the son 
of the late Robert Justus and Alice King 
Kleberg, and from 1913 to 1924 he was 
active in the management of the vast 
King Ranch, of Texas, and at the time 
of his death he was chairman of the 
board of the King Ranch, the largest 
ranch in the United States, and one of 
the world’s greatest cattle empires. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Mamie Searcy Kleberg, and his son, 
Richard M. Kleberg, Jr., and 3 daugh- 
ters, 1 brother, Robert Justus Kleberg 
III, and 2 sisters, Mrs. T. T. East and 
Mrs. Tom Armstrong. 

Through his efforts and the work of 
other members of his family, the famous 
King Ranch, of which he was chairman, 
developed the only distinctly American 
breed of cattle known as the Santa Ger- 
trudis. This vast ranch, containing over 
1 million acres, has done much to im- 
prove animal husbandry and develop 
sound practices of soil and water con- 
servation along with the preservation of 
wildlife. Its method of production and 
management are studied not only by 
other ranchmen in this country but by 
governments and individuals of other 
nations of the earth. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, Texas mourns his 
passing. He was a great Texan; he was 
a great American. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Dres]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I was shocked 
and grieved to learn of the passing of 
my devoted friend, and a great public 
servant, Richard Mifflin Kleberg. I 
served with him from 1931 until we 
both left Congress in 1945. 

Throughout his long and constructive 
public service Dick Kleberg endeared 
himself to all of us who served with 
him by his many sterling qualities of 
mind and heart. He possessed great 
moral and political courage. He pre- 
ferred the approval of his own con- 
science to the applause of the multitude, 
He never hesitated to put his country’s 
welfare above every other consideration, 
He did not “crook the pregnant hinges 
of the knee where thrift might follow 
fawning.” He practiced the eternal 
truth expressed by the immortal Shakes- 
peare in language that will live forever: 

To thine own self be true, and it must fol- 


low as the night the day, thou canst not 
then be false to any man. 


He did not trim his political sails to 
catch each passing breeze of popular 
fancy. He loved America and the prin- 
ciples for which she stands. He never 
case a vote or championed a cause that 
was dictated by political expediency. 

Dick was a kind man. In all the years 
I served with him I never heard him 
speak harshly of anyone. He had strong 
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convictions which he announced frankly 
and followed courageously. But he was 
tolerant of the opinions and the weak- 
nesses of others. He was a true man, 
loyal and steadfast in his devotion to his 
friends. He had a keen sense of humor 
and knew what many men never learn, 
that while we must take our job seriously 
it is not wise to take ourselves too seri- 
ously. He did not nurse grievances nor 
permit political conflicts or reverses to 
embitter him. 

Texas and the Nation have lost a 
valiant defender. 

May God comfort and console his 
bereaved family is the prayer of all of 
us who knew and loved him. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
other Members may extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the life and 
character of the late Richard M, Kleberg 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret to learn of the passing of Richard 
Kleberg. He and I were friends for more 
than 40 years. We were classmates as 
junior law students at the University of 
Texas. Dick was a sturdy citizen who 
loved his country and served it well. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Dick Kleberg, the country lost 
a very fine, public-spirited, patriotic 
citizen. He was an outstanding Ameri- 
can statesman. Although he had strong 
convictions, arrived at after careful 
study and thought, he was tolerant 
of the views and convictions of others. 
I had the privilege of serving with him 
from the time he took his seat in the 
72d Congress until he retired from Con- 
gress in 1945. He was one of the most 
versatile men I ever knew. He was al- 
ways looking for an opportunity to do 
a friend a favor. His many warm 
friends in Congress regret his passing. 
He has surviving a wonderful family 
who have my sympathy in their sorrow. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much grieved to learn of the passing of 
our former colleague, Richard M. Kle- 
berg. In the early years of Mr. Kleberg’s 
service in the House, the district I now 
represent was a part of his district. 
Thereafter, I served with him as a mem- 
ber of this body for some 6 years. In 
both the status of one of his constituents 
and as one of his colleagues, I had the 
opportunity to judge of his service here. 
He was an outstanding Member of the 
House, consistent in his efforts to sus- 
tain and promote the welfare of our 
Nation. He made a real contribution to 
the legislative process during the years 
he served here. 

I extend to his widow, his children, 
and other surviving relatives my sincere 
sympathy and condolence in this sad 
hour. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply distressed to learn of the passing 
of our former colleague, Richard Kle- 
berg, of Texas. He served in this body 
for a little over 13 years. During that 
time I became intimately acqainted with 
him and his fine family. He became one 
of my very best friends in Congress. 

While Dick belonged to other than my 
political party, we held much the same 
philosophy of government. We agreed 
on fundamentals. Our differences were 
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largely on details rather than principles. 
Dick was a fellow who thought things 
through, arrived at his own conclusions 
and had the courage of his personal con- 
victions. 

I extend my deepest personal sym- 
pathy to his wife and family, with the 
hope that they will find some consolation 
in the knowledge there are countless 
numbers who share their loss. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of Dick Kleberg comes as a shock to 
all of us who knew him. He served with 
distinction in the House of Representa- 
tives for 12 years. During my 12 years 
here I have served with few men who 
measured up to Dick Kleberg’s courage 
and statesmanship. Every vote he cast 
was prompted by a sincere desire to do 
what was best for the country, regard- 
less of political considerations. He was 
a big man in every sense of the word. 

Dick Kleberg served in Congress dur- 
ing a critical and trying period in our 
history. It was a time which often 
called for cool heads, clear minds and a 
careful analysis of the problems that 
arose. He was always equal to the task 
before him. His friends and admirers 
were numbered by the hundreds, and his 
counsel and advise were often sought. 
He had a way of calming the troubled 
waters, and of always weighing the issues 
in keeping with the best traditions of 
democracy and of sound government. 
He believed in free enterprise and every- 
one knew it. He believed in constitu- 
tional government and everyone knew 
that. He was not content to give lip 
service to those things—he was always 
on the firing line, fighting for what he 
believed in. And he made a great con- 
tribution to the cause to which he was 
so devoted and dedicated. 

Mr. Speaker, America needs more men 
like Dick Kleberg. Let us take inspira- 
tion from the type of public service he 
rendered, and carry on the great fight 
for good government which character- 
ized his service. Texas and the Nation 
have lost a great patriot. I extend to 
the family my deepest sympathy in their 
bereavement. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, we pay 
tribute today to a man widely known in 
these Halls, Richard M. Kleberg, who 
died on May 8, 1955, at the age of 68. 
His 68 years of life were given over to 
dedicated public service to his com- 
munity, his State and his Nation. 

It is not easy to pay adequate tribute 
to Richard Kleberg. He was a man of 
many abilities, all of them outstanding. 
He was a brilliant lawyer. For this, 
alone, his name could have gone down 
into history. He was a wise and a 
prudent banker. Once he believed in a 
cause, he would invest in it to the hilt— 
supported by his inner faith and his 
natural integrity of character. He was, 
by choice, a rancher. During the time he 
participated in the management of the 
vast King Ranch its holdings were 
doubled. He had helped direct the de- 
velop of the only United States breed of 
cattle as one of the highlights of his 
service to the big ranch. 

He was a legislator. Twelve years in 
the House of Representatives left no 
doubt in the minds of his colleagues in 
Washington or his constituents at home 
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that he was a courageous and a pro- 
gressive Congressman. He was a diplo- 
mat. As he broadened the King Ranch 
to Cuba, Australia, and Brazil, he carried 
with it his own part of Texas to leaders 
of those countries. 

Above all of his accomplishments he 
had the God-given talent of making— 
and keeping—friends. 

Rudyard Kipling wrote these lines long 
before Richard Kleberg, yet he thor- 
oughly described his with: 

If you can meet with triumph and disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the same. 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 

Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common 
touch, 

Yours is the earth and everything that's in it 

And—which is more—you'll be a man, my 
son. 


Richard Kleberg reared his own monu- 
ment during his own lifetime. 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE COMPEN- 
SATION ACT OF 1955 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 1) to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and em- 
ployees in the field service of the Post 
Office Department, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 49] 

Avery Grant Powell 
Bailey Hand Prouty 
Bolling, Mo Hardy Reece, Tenn. 
Bolton, Hays, Ark Reed, III 

Oliver P. Hayworth Reed, N. Y. 
Canfield Heselton Richards 
Chatham Horan Riehlman 
Cooley Kelley. Pa Riley 
Coon King, Pa. Roberts 
Cramer Knox Shelley 
Dawson, II. Laird Steed 
Diggs McConnell Utt 
Dondero McDowell Walter 
Eberharter Mumma Westland 
Fallon Norblad Young 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 381 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 


ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE COMPEN- 
SATION ACT OF 1955 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Murray] that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


1955 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 494) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1) 
to increase the rates of basic compensation 
of officers and employees in the field service 
of the Post Office Department, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: “That this act may be cited 
as the ‘Postal Field Service Compensation 
Act of 1955’. 


“TITLE I—DEFINITIONS, COVERAGE, AND 
EXEMPTIONS 
“Definitions 

“Sec. 101. For the purposes of this Act 

“(1) ‘Department’ means the Post Office 
Department established by section 388 of 
the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C., sec. 361), 
and the postal field service of the Post Office 
Department; 

“(2) ‘postal field service’ includes all op- 
erations and organization units of the De- 
partment, other than the departmental op- 
erations and organization units in the head- 
quarters offices of the Post Office Department 
at the seat of the Government, and includes 
postal inspectors assigned to the headquar- 
ters offices of the Post Office Department at 
the seat of the Government; 

“(3) ‘employee’, unless the context other- 
wise indicates, includes postmasters, officers, 
supervisors, and all other persons employed 
in the postal fleld service, regardless of title, 
other than persons who provide services for 
the Department on a fee, contract, job, or 
plecework basis; 

“(4) ‘position’ means the duties and re- 
sponsibilities assigned to an employee, other 
than duties performed on a fee, contract, 
job, or piecework basis; 

“(5) ‘key position’ means an existing posi- 
tion, described in section 203 of this Act; 

“(6) ‘salary level’ means the numerical 
standing in the Postal Field Service Sched- 
ule assigned to a position in the postal field 
service; 

“(7) “basic salary’ means the rate of an- 
nual or hourly compensation specified by 
law, exclusive of overtime, night differential, 
and longevity compensation; 

(8) ‘basic compensation’ means basic sal- 
ary plus longevity compensation; and 

“(9) ‘persons’ has the meaning prescribed 
for such word in section 1 of title 1 of the 
United States Code, 


“Coverage 


“Sec. 102. This Act applies to all positions 
and employees in the postal field service, 


“TITLE II—RANKING OF POSITIONS 


“Administration 


“Sec. 201. (a) The Postmaster General 
shall determine the personnel requirements 
of the postal fleld service, and fix the number 
of supervisors and other employees in such 
service, except that not more than one assist- 
ant postmaster may be employed at any post 
office. He shall define the various positions 
other than the key positions specified in 
section 203 of this Act and the standard 
positions of postmaster in a fourth-class 
office and rural carrier. He shall assign each 
such position to its appropriate salary level 
in the Post Field Service Schedule. He shall 
ascertain the appropriate salary level of a 
position (1) by comparing the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and work requirements of the 
position with the duties, responsibilities, and 
work requirements of key positions described 
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in section 203 of this Act, and (2) by ranking 
the position in relation to the key position 
most closely comparable in terms of the level 
of duties, responsibilities, and work require- 
ments. 

“(b) In ranking positions, the Postmaster 
General shall apply the principle of equal 
pay for substantially equal work and give 
effect to substantial differences in difficulty 
of the work to be performed, in the degree 
of responsibility to be exercised, in the scope 
and variety of tasks involved, and in the con- 
ditions of performance. 

e) The Postmaster General’s determina- 
tions under this section shall be the basis for 
the payment of compensation and for per- 
sonnel transactions. 

“Appeals 

“Sec. 202. Any employee, elther individu- 
ally or together with one or more other em- 
ployees with a similar grievance, may appeal 
at any time, in person or through his repre- 
sentative specifically designated for that 
purpose, to the United States Civil Service 
Commission to review (1) if such employee 
is in a position other than a key position 
described in section 203 of this Act, any ac- 
tion taken by the Postmaster General under 
section 201 of this Act, in order to deter- 
mine whether his position has been placed 
in its appropriate salary level in accordance 
with such section, and (2) if such employee 
is in a key position described in section 203 
of this Act, any administrative action taken 
or determination made under this Act, in 
connection with such employee, in order to 
determine whether such employee has been 
placed correctly in a key position on the 
basis of and in accordance with the descrip- 
tions of key positions and the assignments 
of such positions to salary levels specified in 
section 203 of this Act. The Commission 
shall act upon such appeal at the earliest 
practicable time, and its decision on such 
appeal shall be certified forthwith to the 
Postmaster General who shall take action 
in accordance with such certificate, 


“Key positions 


“Sec. 203. Key positions in the postal field 
service consisting of standard, related tasks 
commonly performed in that service are de- 
scribed and assigned to salary levels in the 
Postal Field Service Schedule, as follows: 

“(1) Position.—Janitor—Level 1, 

“Basic function: Cleans, sweeps, and re- 
moves trash from work areas, lobbies, and 
washrooms. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Sweeps and scrubs floors and stairs, 
dusts furniture and fixtures, cleans wash- 
rooms, and washes windows (except exterior 
glass in high buildings). 

“(B) Moves furniture and helps erect 
equipment and fixtures within offices of the 
building. 

“(C) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

“(i) Cleans ice and snow from the side- 
walks and driveways, and tends the lawn, 
shrubbery, and premises of the post office. 

„) Washes walls and ce 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a foreman or other designated supervisor. 

“(2) Position.—Elevator operator—level 2. 

“Basic function: Operates a freight or 
passenger elevator. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Operates elevator. 

“(B) Cleans cab of elevator and polishes 
metal fittings. 

“(C) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

“(i) Pushes handcarts of mail on and off 
elevator or assists in loading or unloading 
material carried on elevator. 

“(ii) Tends the heating plant or performs 
cleaning duties in the vicinity of the eleva- 
tor. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
an elevator starter or other designated super- 
visor, . 
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3) Position. — order filler—level 2. 

“Basic function: Selects, assembles, and 
makes ready for shipment items requisi- 
tioned by postal field establishments, 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“Is assigned any of the following duties: 

“(A) Separates sheets of the requisition 
form, fastens copies to clipboards and places 
on appropriate conveyor line. 

“(B) Clarifies writing on carbon copies 
of requisitions in order to minimize errors 
in filling requisitions. 

“(C) Sets up and prepares shipping con- 
tainers. 

“(D) Places in cartons on conveyor lines 
the quantities of items requisitioned from 
an assigned station, indicating action taken 
opposite each item. 

“(E) Fills and labels bulk shipping orders 
and moves bulk material to dispatch area. 

“(F) Replenishes from stock items stored 
in individual stations and keeps stations neat 
eon orderly to facilitate filling of requisi- 

ons. 

“(G) Transports bulk and individual ship- 
ments on hand trucks. 

“(H) Assembles materials for each requi- 
sition where conveyor lines converge. 

“(I) Places cartons on assembly table for 
coordination and packing. 

“(J) Checks requisition copies and items 
to 9 5 aaia, phe action has been taken, 

i cts items not requiri: king 
to dispatch area, Anaye: 

a “(L) Combines shipments to reduce pack- 
ng. 

“(M) Transmits bulk slips and shi 
labels to the appropriate —.—— a 

“(N) Labels bulk and individual packages 
with printed labels to avoid hand labeling. 

“(O) Prepares labels by use of appropriate 
rubber stamps. 

“(P) Seals cartons with stapling machine 
or tape. 

“(Q) Packs supplies for shipment. 

“(R) Stacks and trucks completed orders: 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a foreman or other designated supervisor. 

“(4) Position — Clerk. Third-class post or- 
fice—level 2. 

“Basic function: Sorts incoming and dis- 
patches outgoing mail for a small number of 
points of separation and destination; pro- 
vides a limited number of services at public 
windows. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Sorts incoming mail for general de- 
livery, lock boxes, and one or more delivery 
routes, 

“(B) Postmarks, and prepares mail for 
dispatch by train or other mail route; closes, 
232 and affixes labels to pouches and mail 
sacks. 

“(C) Performs services at a public win- 
dow, such as selling stamps, stamped en- 
velopes, or other routine functions. 

“(D) As the needs of the service require, 
may perform other related duties incidental 
to the operation of the post office. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a postmaster, 

“(5) Position.—Guard—level 3. 

“Basic function: Makes rounds of the post 
Office building, and punches clocks at desig- 
nated stations. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Patrols buildings, punching watch- 
man's clock where furnished, checking door 
and window locks, noting and reporting fire 
hazards and other irregularities, such as 
running water, and unclosed doors and win- 
dows. 

“(B) Sounds fire alarm. 

“(C) Preserves order in corridors and, 
when necessary, detains persons for interro- 
gation by post-office inspectors or local police, 

“(D) In addition may perform any of the 
following duties: 

“(i) Gives directions to the public in 
building lobby. 

“(ii) Raises.and lowers the flag. 
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“(iil) Retrieves lost and found articles and 
delivers them to the appropriate place. 

“(iv) Obtains names of victims, doctors, 
police, and witnesses in the event of accident, 

“(v) Guards property entrances and pre- 
vents damage to property by the public. 

“(vi) Tends the heating plant of the 
building. 

(vii) Operates elevators on a relief basis. 

“(viii) Does incidental cleaning and 
laboring work. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a lieutenant of the guard, a building super- 
intendent, or other designated supervisor. 

“(6) Position.—File clerk—Level 3. 

“Basic function: Sets up and maintains 
files on one or more subject matters. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Prepares new file folders and main- 
tains existing folders in correct order as 
prescribed in the established filing system. 

“(B) Transmits folders or information 
contained therein to authorized personnel 
(for example, forwards personnel folders to 
requesting supervisors, or copies data from 
folders to satisfy requests). 

“(C) Opens, sorts, and searches file mate- 
rial, and maintains files in up-to-date con- 
dition. 

“(D) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

“(i) Types from rough draft or plain 
copy. 

“(ii) Answers telephones. 

(Ui) Prepares requisitions for supplies. 

“(iv) Operates a mimeograph machine. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a designated supervisor. 

“(7) Position.—Typist—Level 3. 

“Basic function: Types material such as 
forms, correspondence, and stencils from 
rough draft or plain copy; performs general 
office work. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) In accordance with instructions and 
information furnished by supervisor, types 
forms, standard reports, and documents such 
as invitations to bid, orders, contracts, in- 
voices, personnel actions, and related mate- 
rials. 

“(B) Types correspondence and memo- 
randa from rough drafts or general infor- 
mation. 

“(C) Cuts stencils for instructions, circu- 
lars, and other general uses. 

“(D) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

“(i) Transcribes from a dictating machine. 

“(ii) Operates a mimeograph machine. 

(ui) Files, checks requisitions, prepares 
vouchers, and answers the telephone. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a designated supervisor. 

“(8) Position—Mail handler—Level 3. 

“Basic function: Loads, unloads, and 
moves bulk mail, and performs other duties 
incidental to the movement and processing 
of mall. 

Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Unloads mail received by trucks. 
Separates all mail received by trucks and 
conveyors for subsequent dispatch to other 
conveying units, and separates and delivers 
working mails for delivery to distribution 
areas. 

“(B) Places empty sacks or pouches on 
racks, labels them where labels are prear- 
ranged or racks are plainly marked, dumps 
mail from sacks, cuts ties, faces letter mail, 
carries mail to distributors for processing, 
places processed mail into sacks, removes 
filled sacks and pouches from racks, closes 
and locks same. Picks up sacks, pouches, 
and outside pieces, separates outgoing bulk 
mails for dispatch and loads mail onto 
trucks. 

“(C) Handles and sacks empty equip- 
ment, inspects empty equipment for mail 
content, restrings sacks. 

“(D) Cancels stamps on parcel post, oper- 
ates canceling machines, carries mail from 
canceling machine to distribution cases. 
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“(E) Assists in supply and slip rooms and 
operates addressograph, mimeograph, and 
similar machines. 

(F) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

“(i) Acts as armed guard for valuable 
registry shipments and as watchman and 
guard around post office building. 

“(ii) Makes simple distribution of parcel 
post mail requiring no scheme knowledge. 

„(iii) Operates electric fork-lift trucks, 

“(iv) Rewraps soiled or broken parcels. 

“(v) Performs other miscellaneous duties, 
such as stamping tickets, weighing incoming 
sacks, cleaning and sweeping in workrooms, 
offices, and trucks where such work is not 
performed by regular cleaners. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a foreman or other designated supervisor. 

“(9) Position.—Garageman—Level 3. 

“Basic function: Performs a variety of 
routine services incidental to the proper 
maintenance of motor vehicles, 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Lubricates trucks in accordance with 
lubrication charts and type of truck. 

“(B) Changes crankcase oil and filter clean- 
ers and cleans case in conformance wit! in- 
structions and vehicle mileage. 

“(C) Changes tires and makes necessary 
repairs. 

“(D) Washes and steam-cleans trucks. 

“(E) Assists automotive mechanics. 

„F) Fuels and oils trucks. 

“(G) Cleans garage, garage office, swing 
room, and washroom, as assigned. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a foreman of mechanics or other designated 
supervisor. 

“(10) Position—Special delivery messen- 
ger—Level 4. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for deliver- 
ing, on foot or by vehicle, special delivery 
letter mail and parcels to city patrons. As a 
representative of the postal service, main- 
tains pleasant and effective public rela- 
tions with patrons. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Receives special delivery mail for 
delivery and signs c. o. d. and registered 
items at post office before beginning route. 

“(B) Delivers on foot and by vehicle spe- 
cial delivery mail to patrons; obtains signa- 
tures when required; collects amounts and 
fees on c. o. d.’s; in case of absent patrons, 
exercises judgment in determining whether 
to leave mail or leave notice and return mail 
to post office. 

“(C) Returns receipts and moneys col- 
lected to authorized personnel at post office. 

“(D) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

“(i) Faces and cancels mall and makes rou- 
tine distribution of incoming and outgoing 
mail. 

“(ii) Delivers and collects mail other than 
that requiring special delivery handling. 

“(iii) Loads and unloads or carries bulk 
mail and parcels. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a foreman or other designated supervisor. 

“(11) Position.—Motor vehicle operator 
Level 5. 

“Basic function: Operates a mail truck 
on a regularly scheduled route to pick up 
and transport mail in bulk. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Picks up and delivers bulk quantities 
of mail at stations, branch offices, and termi- 
nal points; as required, picks up mail from 
collection boxes and deposits mail in relay 
boxes. 

“(B) Operates truck in conformity with 
time schedules and rules of safety, and in 
accordance with instructions regarding the 
route for which responsible. 

“(C) Ascertains the condition of the truck 
prior to leaving and upon returning to the 
garage; reports all accidents, mechanical de- 
fects noted, and mechanical failures while on 
route. 
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“(D) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

“(i) Drives a tractor and semitrailer on 
occasion, unloading bagged mail and pack- 
ages at post offices and picking up mail for 
delivery to a central point. 

“(ii) Prepares daily trip reports showing 
work performed. 

“(iil) Makes minor mechanical repairs to 
truck in emergencies while on route. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a superintendent of motor vehicles or other 
designated supervisor. 

“(12) Position.—City carrier—Level 5. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for the 
prompt and efficient delivery and collection 
of mail on foot or by vehicle under varying 
conditions in a prescribed area within a city. 
As a representative of the postal service, 
maintains pleasant and effective public re- 
lations with route patrons and others, re- 
quiring a general familiarity with postal 
laws, regulations, and procedures commonly 
used, and with the geography of the city. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Routes or cases all classes of mail in 
sequence of delivery along an established 
route. Rearranges and relabels cases as re- 
quired by route adjustments and changes in 
deliveries. 

“(B) Withdraws mail from the distribu- 
tion case and prepares it in sequence for 
efficient delivery by himself or a substitute 
along an established route. Prepares and 
separates all classes of mail to be carried by 
truck to relay boxes along route for subse- 
quent delivery. 

“(C) Enters change of address orders in 
change of address book and on appropriate 
form. Readdresses mail to be forwarded and 
marks for appropriate handling other mail 
addressed to route patrons who have moved. 
Sorts such mail into throw-back case for 
convenient handling by clerks, 

“(D) Delivers mail along a prescribed 
route, on a regular schedule, picking up addi- 
tional mail from relay boxes. Collects mail 
from street letter boxes and accepts letters 
for mailing from patrons. Such service may 
be rendered on foot or by vehicle and in some 
instances may consist exclusively of parcel 
post delivery or collection of mail. 

“(E) Delivers and collects charges on cus- 
toms, postage-due, and c. o. d. mail matter. 
Delivers and obtains receipts for registered 
and certain insured mail, Receipts for such 
matter, except insured mail, at the post 
office before beginning route and accounts 
for it upon return by payments of the 
amounts collected and delivery of receipts 
taken. 

“(F) Deposits mail collected in the post 
office upon return from route; faces such 
mail for stamp cancellation. 

“(G) Checks, and corrects if necessary, 
mailing cards presented by advertisers bear- 
ing names and addresses of patrons or former 
patrons of the route. 

“(H) Furnishes patrons with postal in- 
formation when requested, and provides 
change of address cards and other postal 
forms as requested. 

“(I) Reports to supervisor all unusual in- 
cidents or conditions relating to mail de- 
livery, including conditions of street letter 
boxes and time cards. 

“(J) Regular city carriers assigned to foot 
delivery routes are required to become pro- 
ficient in the casing of mail on at least one 
other foot delivery route. 

“(K) Substitute city carriers may be as- 
signed to perform clerical duties and may 
be required to pass examinations on schemes 
of city primary distribution. 

“(L) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

“(i) Checks hotels and other such estab- 
lishments to insure that mail for residents 
undeliverable as addressed is not improperly 
held. 
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„(u) Delivers stamps or other paper sup- 
plies to contract or classified stations. 

“(iii) Serves at carriers’ delivery window. 

“(iv) Receives and registers, where prac- 
tical, all letters and packages of first-class 
matter properly offered for registration and 
gives receipt therefor. 

“(v) Makes delivery on other routes as 
assigned. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a postmaster or assistant postmaster, or 
other designated supervisor, 

“(18) Position—Distribution clerk—Level 


“Basic function: Separates mail in a post 
office, terminal, airmail field, or other postal 
facility in accordance with established 
schemes, including incoming or outgoing 
mail or both. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Makes primary and one or more sec- 
ondary distributions of incoming mall by de- 
livery point (for example, classified or con- 
tract station or branch or other delivery 
unit, general delivery, lockboxes, rural or 
star route, or city carrier route) based on 
a knowledge of the distribution scheme es- 
tablished for that office. 

“(B) Makes primary and one or more sec- 
ondary distributions of outgoing mail for 
dispatch (for example, by city, State, region, 
train, highway or railway post office, or air- 
mail flight) based on a knowledge of the 
distribution scheme prescribed by the Postal 
Transportation Service. 

“(C) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

“(1) Maintains records of mails. 

„) Examines balances in advance de- 
posit accounts. 

“(iil) Faces and cancels mall. 

“(iy) Ties mail and inserts facing slips. 

„) Opens and dumps pouches and sacks. 

(vi) Operates cancelling machines. 

(vii) Records and bills mail (for example 
c. o. d., registered, and so forth) requiring 
special service. 

“(vili) Renders service at public windows. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a foreman or other designated supervisor. 

“(14) Position Window clerk—Level 5. 

“Basic function: Performs a variety of 
services at a public window of a post office 
or post office branch or station, As a repre- 
sentative of the postal service, maintains 
pleasant and effective public relations with 
patrons and others requiring a general famil- 
iarity with postal laws, regulations, and pro- 
cedures commonly used. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) As a regular assignment, performs 
any of the following duties: 

() Sells postage stamps, stamped paper, 
cards, internal revenue stamps, migratory 
bird stamps, and postal savings stamps and 
certificates. 

„(ö) Accepts from and, after proper 
identification, delivers to patrons parcel post, 
insured, c. o. d., and registered mail; makes 
collection of required postage, issues neces- 
sary receipts, and issues general delivery mail 
to patrons. 

“(ill) Verifies second-, third-, and fourth- 
class mailings, computing and maintaining 
on a current basis mailers’ credit balances. 

“(iv) Assigns special delivery and regis- 
tered mail for delivery. 

“(v) Checks and sets post office stamp- 
vending machines, postage meters, and large 
mailers’ stamp permit meters. 

“(vi) Receives, follows up, and recom- 
mends action on patrons’ claims and com- 
plaints, 

“(vii) Issues and cashes foreign and do- 
mestic money orders and postal savings cer- 
tificates, 

“(vili) Rents post office boxes, receives 
rental payments, conducts reference checks, 
and completes related forms. 

“(ix) Provides information to the public 
concerning postal regulations, mailing re- 
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strictions, rates, and other matters involving 
postal transactions. 

“(B) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

(61) Makes emergency calls on patrons to 
adjust service complaints, 

“(ii) Makes emergency carrier relays. 

(Ut) Assists in alien registration and 
census matters. 

“(iv) Separates and distributes mail. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a postmaster, assistant postmaster, or other 
designated supervisor. 

“(15) Position—Automotive mechanic— 
Level 6. 

“Basic function: Repairs mail trucks, in- 
cluding the removal and installation of com- 
plete motors, clutches, transmissions, and 
other major component parts. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Diagnoses mechanical and operating 
difficulties of vehicles, repairing defects, re- 
placing worn or broken parts. 

“(B) Adjusts and tunes up engines, clean- 
ing fuel pumps, carburetors, and radiators; 
regulates timing, and makes other necessary 
adjustments to maintain in proper operating 
condition trucks that are in service. 

“(C) Repairs or replaces automotive elec- 
trical equipment such as generators, starters, 
ignition systems, distributors, and wiring; 
installs and sets new spark plugs. 

“(D) Conducts road tests of vehicles after 
repairs, noting performance of engine, 
clutch, transmission, brakes, and other parts. 

“(E) Operates standard types of modern 
garage testing equipment. 

“(F) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

“(i) Removes, disassembles, reassembles, 
and installs entire engines. 

„U Overhauls transmission, 
assemblies, and braking systems. 

(111) Straightens frames and axles, weld- 
ing broken parts where required. 

“(iv) Makes road calls to make emergency 
repairs, 

“(v) Makes required truck inspections. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a foreman of mechanics or other designated 
supervisor. 

(16) Position.—Transfer clerk—Level 6. 

“Basic function: Arranges for transfer of 
mail at junction points between trains and 
other mail units and observes the separation 
loading and unloading of mail by railroad 
employees to make certain that this is done 
properly. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Provides for the most expeditious 
transfer of mail from observations of the 
operation of trains, star route or mail mes- 
senger vehicles, Government-owned vehicles 
and platform vehicles. 

“(B) Examines outgoing and incoming cars 
to determine maximum utilization of space 
and proper adherence to railroad safety re- 
quirements; reports findings, when necessary, 
to the district superintendent. 

“(C) Decides whether outbound cars in 
full authorizations should be held beyond 
the first available dispatches in order to ob- 
tain fuller loading and maximum utilization 
of the space paid for, making certain that 
this will not unduly delay the arrival of the 
mail at destination. 

“(D) Studies the routing and loading of 
mail dispatched from his station in storage 
cars in order to recommend changes which 
would bring about economies in line haul 
and terminal charges and effect earlier ar- 
rival. Gives similar attention to incom- 
ing mail to assure that dispatching divisions 
are using best routing and loading methods; 
reports facts to the district superintendent. 

“(E) Maintains close liaison with foremen 
of appropriate incoming and outgoing trains 
and vehicles to assure prompt receipt and 
expeditious dispatch of mail. 

(F) Keeps informed on local holding or- 
ders for each outgoing dispatch and requests 
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that departure of unit within these limita- 
tions be withheld when scheduled connec- 
tions are delayed. 

“(G) Prepares list of railroad cars (except 
railway post office cars) in which mail is 
loaded and maintains record of mail loaded 
and unloaded in outgoing and incoming 
trains. Serves notice on railroad company 
to cancel operation and purchases lesser 
storage unit in its place when necessary. 
Prepares official diagram and appropriately 
labels outgoing cars to indicate destination 
or next relay point. 

“(H) Inspects the loading and unloading 
of storage mail to secure individual piece 
count of lesser storage units (thirty feet and 
less); estimates volume when more than 
thirty feet. 

“(I) Observes and reports to designated 
supervisor any failure of the railroad com- 
pany to afford protection for the mail. 

“(J) Qualifies periodically through ex- 
amination on knowledge of distributing 
schemes, postal regulations, space rules, and 
train connections. 

“(K) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

“(i) Receipts for, transfers, and delivers 
registered mail between trains or between 
train and post office. 

“(ii) Distributes mail prescribed for dis- 
tribution in transfer office. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a foreman or other designated supervisor. 

“(17) Position.—Distribution clerk, R. P. O. 
or H. P. O.—Level 6. 

“Basic function: Distributes mail in rail- 
way or highway post office prior to departure 
and while en route. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Determines the fastest or most ex- 
peditious dispatch of mail from the stand- 
point of assignment. In emergencies, such 
as floods, storms, wrecks, strikes, and missed 
connections, redistributes the mail so as to 
reach destination by the most expeditious 
alternative means, for example, by other 
railway post office or highway post office, air- 
mail route, or star route. 

“(B) Distributes mail rapidly into letter 
case or pouches and sacks. 

“(C) Hangs pouches and sacks in racks 
and places labels in holders provided; labels 
letter cases in accordance -with official 
diagram. 

“(D) Prepares mail for dispatch, involving 
labeling and tying of letter mail in packages 
for distribution in pouches, closing and lock- 
ing sacks and pouches, and maintenance of 
proper separations for connections en route, 

“(E) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

(1) Receives and dispatches mail en route, 

“(ii) Unloads mail and equipment at ter- 
minal of run. 

„(t) Examines car to ascertain that no 
mail is left. 

“(iv) Convoys registered mail to post office 
and connecting lines. 

“(F) Qualifies through examination peri- 
odically on knowledge of distributing 
schemes, postal regulations, space rules, and 
train schedules. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
a foreman in charge of the railway post office 
car or highway post office. 

“(18) Position.—Claims clerk, paying of- 
fice—Level 6. 

“Basic function: Examines claims for loss 
or damage of insured or c. o. d. mail matter 
and determines and approves for payment 
the amount found to be due under postal 
regulations. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Receives and reviews prescribed 
claim papers to ascertain whether: 

“(i) All necessary items of the appropriate 
claim form have been properly completed. 

“(ii) Proof of value has been properly de- 
termined. 

„(i) Appropriate check has been made of 
applicable records. 
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“(iv) Other necessary information has 
been supplied. 

“(B) Determines whether amount of claim 
exceeds amount of loss and the proper 
amount payable is within the limits of the 
indemnity. 

“(C) Conducts necessary correspondence 
in connection with the claim. 

“(D) Approves amount to be paid, and di- 
rects disposition of damaged articles. 

E) Maintains prescribed record of claims. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
an assistant postmaster or other designated 
supervisor. 

“(19) Position.—Postmaster, small third- 
class office—Level 6. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all op- 
erations of a small third-class post office, 
including actual performance of mail proc- 
essing and window service, disbursement of 
funds and preparation of required reports. 
This office has no employees other than the 
postmaster and a replacement to serve dur- 
ing his leave; has annual receipts of approxi- 
mately $1,700; has no rural delivery service 
within its jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Conducts the activities of the office 
in such manner as to provide prompt and 
efficient postal service to the patrons of the 


ice. 

“(B) Maintains direct contact with the 
public and gives personal attention to com- 
plaints. 

“(C) Sorts incoming mail for boxholders 
and general delivery; faces, cancels, sorts by 
destination, ties and sacks outgoing mall. 

“(D) At a window delivers general delivery 
mail, issues and cashes money orders, de- 
livers c. o. d. and customs mail, accepts and 
delivers parcel post, registered and insured 
mail, sells stamps and stamped paper, and 
collects box rents. 

“(E) Prepares and submits estimates of 
operating allowances as required. 

“(F) Makes deposits of accountable funds; 
requisitions stamps and stamped paper; 
requisitions supplies; pays authorized bills. 

“(G) Maintains required office records; 
prepares and submits necessary reports in 
accordance with instructions, 

“(H) Maintains files for the office. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a district manager. 

“(20) Position.—Claims clerk, common 
and contract carriers—Level 7. 

“Basic function: Audits carriers’ claims for 
the transportation of mail to insure their ac- 
curacy and correctness of form prior to cer- 
tifying them for payment. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Checks original or draft of claims 
submitted by carriers using space procure- 
ment data, records of air carrier flights and 
weight allocations, reports of railroad space 
utilization, emergency space procured, and 
other pertinent reports and data submitted 
by the districts. 

“(B) Corrects errors in drafts of claims 
and returns them to the carrier for resub- 
mission in final corrected form. 

“(C) Expedites the processing of claims by 
continuous coordination with the carriers to 
minimize the incidence of error on claims 
submitted. 

“(D) Rechecks resubmitted claims prior to 
certifying them for payment. 

“(E) Maintains records pertinent to car- 
rier claims such as unscheduled air carrier 
flights, weight allocations for mail on flights 
of air carriers, and air line flight schedules. 

“(F) Accumulates data and prepares peri- 
odic and special reports on subjects related 
to the purchase and use of railroad space, 
and air carrier weight allocation. 

“Organizational relationships: Reports to 
the supervisor in charge of the fiscal section 
in a Postal Transportation Service division 
office or other designated supervisor. 

“(21) Position—Postmaster, third-class 
office—Level 7. 
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“Basic function: Is responsible for all op- 
erations of a third-class post office, including 
actual performance of mail processing and 
window services, disbursement of funds and 
preparation of required reports. This office 
has one part-time clerical employee; has 
annual receipts of approximately $4,700; has 
no rural delivery service within its jurisdic- 
tion. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Supervises and conducts the activi- 
ties of the office in order to provide prompt 
and efficient postal service to patrons. 

“(B) Maintains direct contact with the 
public and gives personal attention to com- 
plaints. 

“(C) Appoints personnel to serve in the 
post office within the limits prescribed by 
Departmental and Civil Service Regulations. 

“(D) Sorts incoming mail for boxholders 
and general delivery; faces, cancels, sorts by 
destination, ties and sacks outgoing mail. 

(E) At a window delivers general delivery 
mail, issues and cashes money orders, delivers 
c. o. d. and customs mail, accepts and de- 
livers parcel post, registered and insured 
mail, sells stamps and stamped paper, and 
collects box rents. 

“(F) Makes required deposits of account- 
able funds; requisitions stamps and stamped 
paper; requisitions supplies; pays authorized 
bills and makes salary disbursements. 

“(G) Prepares and submits annual esti- 
mates of manpower needs and operating al- 
lowances as required. 

“(H) Maintains required office records; 
prepares and submits necessary reports in 
accordance with instructions, 

“(I) Maintains files for the office. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a district manager. 

“(22) Position.—Foreman mails—Level 8. 

“Basic function: Supervises a group of em- 
ployees engaged in carrying out assigned 
tasks connected with the processing of in- 
coming or outgoing mail. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Lays out work for employees; insures 
attendance to duties and proper performance 
of assignments; shifts employees from one 
assignment to another to meet fluctuations 
in workload; answers questions respecting 
work progress. 

“(B) Trains new employees and provides 
continuous on-the-job training for all em- 
ployees under his supervision. 

“(C) Reports unusual difficulties to a gen- 
eral foreman and suggests solutions. Per- 
sonally resolves problems of a routine nature, 

“(D) Keeps required records for such mat- 
ters as time, mail on hand, and mail proc- 
essed. 

“(E) Recommends personnel actions re- 
specting subordinates; maintains morale 
among the employees in the group; adjusts 
complaints; supplies leadership necessary to 
secure maximum interest and effort from 
men and promotes cooperation and harmony. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a general foreman or 
other designated superior. Supervises ap- 
proximately twenty or more employees. 

(23) Position.—Postmaster, third-class 
office—Level 8. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all op- 
erations of a third-class post office, including 
actual participation in processing of mail 
and window services, disbursement of funds 
and preparation of required reports. This 
office has two clerical employees and annual 
receipts of approximately $6,000, and rural 
delivery service within its jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Supervises the activities of the office 
in order to provide expeditious handling of 
the mails, and efficient and courteous postal 
service to patrons, 

“(B) Maintains direct contact with the 
public and gives personal attention to com- 
plaints, 
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“(C) Appoints personnel to serve in the 
post office within the limits prescribed by 
Departmental and Civil Service Regula- 
tions; selects personnel and trains them in 
their respective positions. 

“(D) Directs the activities of employees; 
arranges working schedules of employees and 
is responsible for the administration of the 
Efficiency Appraisal System. 

(E) Distributes incoming mail for car- 
rier delivery, boxholders and general deliv- 
ery; faces, cancels, distributes, ties and sacks 
outgoing mail; performs general delivery 
window services; issues and cashes money 
orders; delivers c. o, d. and customs mail; 
accepts and delivers parcel post, registered 
and insured mail; sells stamps, stamped 
paper, savings bonds, postal savings stamps 
and certificates, migratory and documentary 
stamps, and collects box rents. 

“(F) Checks financial accountability of 
employees in accordance with existing in- 
structions; makes daily deposits of account- 
able funds in local bank; obtains bids for 
proposed purchases; requisitions supplies; 
issues checks for employees’ salaries and 
other official disbursements. 

“(G) 3 annual estimates of man- 
power needs and operating allowa 
submission as 5 $ e 

“(H) Prepares reports of a recurring na- 
ture, reflecting various transactions of the 
office, such as personnel salary summaries, 
retirement and withholding tax data, cost 
estimates, money order and bond summaries 
and schedules of disbursement. 

“(I) Maintains all files for the office. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a district manager. 

“(24) General foreman.—R. O. P.—Level 9. 

“Basic function: Directs mail service op- 
erations in a railway post office train with 
two or more authorized cars. Supervises a 
crew of foremen and clerks whose primary 
function is the distribution and exchange of 
mails en route. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Provides for the proper distribution, 
exchange, and dispatch of mail regularly 
assigned for handling in the railway post 
Office cars. Makes decisions concerning the 
most expeditious dispatch, rerouting and 
utilization of alternative connections involv- 
ing irregularly received mail and also in 
emergency situations, 

“(B) Directs mail service operations in the 
railway post office train including: 

“(i) Rapid distribution of all classes of 
mail in accordance with official diagrams and 
via most advantageous routing. 

“(il) Handling, recording, and protection 
of registered mails, 

“(iil) Makeup and exchange of mail at 
intermediate and terminal offices. 

“(iv) Proper utilization of space in each 
railway post office car with relation to other 
storage space in train and, except as charged 
to transfer clerks, for proper handling of all 
storage mail in train. 

“(v) Loading and unloading of railway 
post office cars to assure maximum use of 
Soe storage space without additional 
cost. 

“(vi) Proper usage of mail equipment and 
supplies. 

“(vil) Maintenance of distribution schemes 
and schedules of mail routes in corrected 
condition. 

“(C) Supervises the activities of foremen 
and clerks in the cars and reassigns them 
to various duties as may be required to com- 
plete maximum distribution. Instructs 
clerks on proper practices and procedures 
and reports failures to meet operating stand- 
ards to the district superintendent. 

“(D) Inspects condition of railway post 
office cars and reports to the railroad com- 
pany unsatisfactory situations. 

“(E) Completes trip report form covering 
service operations, including particulars of 
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train operation, roster of clerks on duty, 
mails received, worked and dispatched, and 
mails not worked; prepares a list of all cars 
on train in which mail is carried, a record of 
the mail, and a report of any irregularities 
in service. Observes and reports to district 
superintendent any failure of the railroad 
company to afford protection to the mail. 

“(F) May personally distribute letter mail 
for one or more States, and maintain record 
of pouches received and dispatched. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a district superin- 
tendent or other designated superior. Di- 
rects, through one or more subordinate fore- 
men, clerks assigned to the run. 

“(25) Position.—Assistant postmaster, 
small first-class post office—level 9. 

“Basic function: Serves as the over-all 
assistant to the postmaster, providing gen- 
eral direction and supervision over mails, 
finance, personnel, and other related activi- 
ties. This office has approximately sixteen 
employees, annual receipts of approximately 
$63,000 and eight carrier routes within its 
jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Participates in the organization and 
management of the office to insure expedi- 
tious handling of the mails and to provide 
courteous and efficient service to patrons. 

“(B) Reviews and evaluates recommenda- 
tions referred to the postmaster by subordi- 
nates with respect to promotions and dis- 
ciplining of post office personnel; generally 
oversees the training of all personnel for 
their respective positions. 

“(C) Directs a continuous audit program 
concerning the accountability of responsible 
finance employees of the office. 

“(D) Reviews estimates of manpower 
needs and operating allowances for action 
of the postmaster. 

“(E) Analyzes and reports to the post- 
master the daily manpower expenditures and 
is responsible through designated subordi- 
nates for maintaining proper apportionment 
of authorized allowances to operating units. 

“(F) Gives assistance and direction to key 
subordinate employees in planning and ex- 
ecuting the mail handling, finance, and ad- 
ministrative programs of the post office, 

“(G) Reviews reports and recommenda- 
tions of subordinates and attends to admin- 
istrative matters essential to the manage- 
ment of the post office. 

“(H) Represents the postmaster in rela- 
tionships with the public in the area, in- 
cluding representation with employee organi- 
zations. 

“(I) May personally handle window trans- 
actions and perform work elsewhere in the 
office as the workload requires. 

“(J) Assumes complete responsibility and 
authority for the post office in the postmas- 
ter’s absence and at other times as required. 

s tional relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to the postmaster, 

“(26) Position—Postmaster, second-class 
office—Level 9. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all op- 
erations of a second-class post office, includ- 
ing actual participation in processing of 
mail and window services, disbursement of 
funds and preparation of required reports. 
This office has approximately six employees, 
annual receipts of approximately $16,000, and 
has rural delivery service within its juris- 
diction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Supervises and coordinates the ac- 
tivities of the office in order to provide ex- 
peditious handling of the mails, and effi- 
cient and courteous postal service to pa- 
trons. 

“(B) Maintains direct contact with the 
public on administrative matters and gives 

nal attention to complaints. 

“(C) Appoints personnel to serve in the 
post office within the limits prescribed by 
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Departmental and Civil Service Regulations; 
selects personnel and trains them in their 
respective positions. 

“(D) Directs the activities of employees; 
arranges working schedules of employees; 
recommends promotions of employees; is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the Ef- 
ficiency Appraisal System. 

“(E) Distributes incoming mail for car- 
rier delivery, boxholders and general de- 
livery; faces, cancels, distributes, ties and 
sacks outgoing mail; performs general de- 
livery window service; issues and cashes 
money orders; delivers c. 0. d. and customs 
mails; accepts and delivers parcel post, reg- 
istered and insured mail; sells stamps, 
stamped paper, savings bonds, postal savings 
stamps and certificates, migratory and doc- 
umentary stamps, and collects box rents. 

“(F) Checks financial accountability of 
employees in accordance with existing in- 
structions; makes daily deposits of account- 
able funds in local bank; obtains bids for 
proposed purchases; requisitions supplies; 
issues checks for employees’ salaries and 
other official disbursements. 

“(G) Prepares annual estimates of man- 
power needs and operating allowances for 
submission as required. 

“(H) Prepares reports of a recurring na- 
ture, reflecting various transactions of the 
office, such as personnel salary summaries, 
retirement and withholding tax data, cost 
estimates, money order and bond summaries 
and schedules of disbursement. 

“(I) Maintains all files for the office. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a district manager. 

“(27) Position.—General foreman, mails— 
Level 10. 

“Basic function: Directs foremen in the 
distribution of all or part of incoming mails, 
outgoing mails, or both, at a first-class post 
office. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Lays out work for foremen at the 
beginning of a tour and issues instructions. 

B) Oversees work in progress to prevent 
accumulation of mail, 

“(C) Insures that mall is distributed in 
accordance with established orders and in- 
structions. 

“(D) Shifts men from one foreman to an- 
other to keep mails moving. 

“(E) Reports difficulties and suggests cor- 
rective measures to superior. 

“(F) Maintains required records, 

“(G) Assures that adequate on-the-job 
training is carried out to promote employee 
proficiency. 

“(H) Reviews and forwards recommenda- 
tions of foremen respecting discipline, pro- 
motions, or changes in assignments; ap- 


proves time and leave requests; submits 
manpower estimates. 
“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 


tratively responsible to a superintendent or 
assistant superintendent or other designated 
superior. Directs, through approximately 
four foremen, employees as assigned. 

“(28) Position.—Postmaster, small first- 
class office—Level 10. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all 
operations of a first-class post office, includ- 
ing direction and supervision of mails, 
finance, personnel, and other related activi- 
ties. This office has approximately sixteen 
employees, annual receipts of approximately 
$63,000, and city delivery service consisting 
of eight carrier routes within its Jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Organizes the post office to insure ex- 
peditious handling of mails and to provide 
courteous and efficient service to the patrons. 

“(B) Maintains direct contact with the 
public on administrative matters and gives 
personal attention to complaints. 

“(C) Appoints personnel to serve in the 
post office within the limits prescribed by 
Departmental and Civil Service Regulations; 
determines that personnel are carefully 
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selected and adequately trained for their 
respective positions. 

%) Directs the activities of employees; 
arranges working schedules of employees; 
recommends promotions of employees and 
is responsible for the proper administration 
of the Efficiency Appraisal System. 

“(E) Checks financial accountability of 
employees in accordance with existing in- 
structions; makes daily deposits of account- 
able funds in local bank; obtains bids for 
proposed purchases; requisitions supplies. 

“(F) Prepares annual estimates of man- 
power needs and operating allowances for 
submission as required. 

“(G) Prepares reports of a recurring 
nature, reflecting various transactions of 
the post office; submits postmaster's accounts 
with supporting vouchers and documents in 
accordance with existing instructions. 

(H) Advertises for bids for various sery- 
ices, including contract stations, vehicular 
service, mail messenger service, and vehicular 
maintenance service, and submits bids, with 
recommendations, as required. 

“(I) Directs the maintenance of files for 
the office. 

“(J) May personally handle window trans- 
actions and perform work elsewhere in the 
office as the workload requires. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a district manager. 

“(29) Position.—Building superintend- 
ent—Level 11. 

“Basic function: Directs the janitorial, 
maintenance, and operating services of a 
large post office building and branches and 
stations covering an aggregate area of ap- 
proximately 700,000 square feet, including 
security, heating and ventilating, mechan- 
ical and electrical equipment, and elevator 
services, 

Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Plans and prepares work schedules 
and supervises the custodial forces in clean- 
ing, heating, guarding, operating, and re- 
pairing the post office building and equip- 
ment. 

“(B) Makes frequent inspections to deter- 
mine maintenance needs of the building 
and equipment, and to determine the ef- 
ficiency of the janitorial and maintenance 
force. 

“(C) Prepares and answers correspondence 
relating to custodial service. 

“(D) Plans and supervises maintenance or 
alteration work under contract. 

“(E) Supervises the office force in the 
preparation of vouchers, requisitions and re- 
ports incidental to custodial service, and in 
the maintenance of required accounts and 
records. 

F) Recommends transfers, promotions, 
and disciplinary measures for custodial per- 
sonnel. 

“(G) Inspects mechanical equipment to 
determine repair needs and adherence to 
standards of preventive maintenance. 

“Organizational relationship: Administra- 
tively responsible to the postmaster or 
other designated superior. Directs, through 
a general foreman of laborers and a chief 
engineer, approximately 100 employees, in- 
cluding electricians and other skilled trades. 

“(30) Position—Postmaster, first-class 
office—Level 11. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all 
operations of a first-class post office, includ- 
ing direction and supervision of mails, 
finance, personnel, and other related activi- 
ties. This office has approximately twenty- 
seven employees, annual receipts of $129,000, 
and eleven city delivery and rural carrier 
routes within its jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Organizes the post office to insure ex- 
peditious handling of mails and to provide 
courteous and efficient service to the patrons, 

“(B) Maintains direct contact with the 
public on administrative matters and gives 
personal attention to complaints. 
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“(C) Appoints all el to serve in 
the post office within the limits prescribed 
by Departmental and Civil Service Regula- 
tions; determines that all personnel are 
carefully selected and adequately trained for 
their respective positions. 

“(D) Directs the activities of all employees; 

es arrangement of working schedules 
of employees; recommends promotions of 
employees; and is responsible for the proper 
administration of the Efficiency Appraisal 
System. 
“(E) Checks financial accountability of 
employees in accordance with existing in- 
structions; makes daily deposits of account- 
able funds in local bank; obtains bids for pro- 
posed purchases; requisitions supplies. 

“(F) Prepares annual estimates of man- 
power needs and operating allowances for 
submission as required. 

(G) Prepares reports of a recurring na- 
ture, reflecting various transactions of the 
post office; submits postmaster’s accounts 
with supporting vouchers and documents 
in accordance with existing instructions. 

“(H) Advertises for bids for various serv- 
ices, including contract stations, vehicular 
service, mail messenger service and vehicular 
maintenance service, and submits bids, with 
recommendations, as required. 

“(I) Directs the maintenance of files for 
the office. 

“(J) May personally handle window trans- 
actions and perform work elsewhere in the 
office as the workload requires. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a district manager. 

“(31) Position—Tour superintendent, in- 
coming or outgoing mails—Level 12. 

“Basic function: Directs general foremen 
in the distribution of incoming mails or out- 
going mails on a tour at a large first-class 
post office, 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Provides for the prompt and com- 
plete operation of a tour activity, such as 
incoming mails, outgoing mails, or all first- 
and third-class outgoing mails. 

“(B) Reassigns employees as necessary to 
meet peakload demands; provides direction 
to subordinate foremen, coordinating the 
portions of work assigned to them. 

“(C) Answers questions of subordinate 
foremen regarding operating problems; re- 
fers policy questions to his superior with 
appropriate recommendations. 

“(D) Reviews requests for personnel ac- 
tions by subordinate foremen, recommend- 
ing final action to superior. 

“(E) Reviews estimates of manpower re- 
quired, consolidating for recommendation to 
superior. 

“Organizational relationships: Administra- 
tively responsible to an assistant superin- 
tendent of mails or other designated supe- 
rior. Directs, through general foreman, em- 
ployees assigned to the tour. 

(32) Position.—Postmaster, first-class of- 
fice—Level 12. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all oper- 
ations of a first-class post office, including 
direction and supervision of mails, finance, 
personnel, and other related activities. 
This office has approximately fifty-three em- 
ployees, annual receipts of $314,000, six Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicle units, no classified 
stations, and twenty-five city and rural de- 
livery routes within its jurisdiction, 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Organizes the post office to insure 
expeditious handling of mails and to provide 
courteous and efficient service to the patrons. 

“(B) Maintains direct contact with the 
public on administrative matters and gives 
personal attention to complaints. 

“(C) Appoints personnel to serve in the 
post office within the limits prescribed by 
Departmental and Civil Service Regulations; 
determines that personnel are carefully se- 
lected and adequately trained for their re- 
spective positions, 
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„D) Directs the activities of all em- 
ployees; supervises arrangement of working 
schedules of employees; recommends promo- 
tions of employees and is responsible for the 
proper administration of the Efficiency Ap- 
praisal System. 

“(E) Checks financial accountability of 
employees in accordance with existing in- 
structions; makes daily deposits of account- 
able funds in local bank; obtains bids for 
proposed purchases; requisitions supplies. 

“(F) Prepares annual estimates of man- 
power needs and operating allowances for 
submission as required. 

“(G) Prepares numerous reports of a re- 
curring nature, reflecting various transac- 
tions of the post office; submits postmaster’s 
accounts with supporting vouchers and docu- 
ments in accordance with existing instruc- 
tions. 

“(H) Advertises for bids for various serv- 
ices including contract stations, vehicular 
service, mail messenger service, and vehicular 
maintenance service, and submits bids, with 
recommendations, as required. 

“(I) Directs the maintenance of files for 
the office. 

“(J) May personally handle window trans- 
actions and perform work elsewhere in the 
office as the workload requires. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a district manager. 

(33) Position.—Postal inspector—Level 
13. 


“Basic function: Is responsible in an as- 
signed territory, usually including all classes 
of post offices, for inspection and investi- 
gative programs covering all phases of the 
postal service. In heavily populated areas 
may be assigned a majority of the time to 
selected types of work as determined by the 
inspector-in-charge. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 
territory: 

“(A) Inspects post offices and related 
postal units to insure compliance with postal 
laws and regulations, protection and proper 
expenditure of postal revenues and appro- 
priated funds, and evaluates and reports to 
administrative officials on operational effi- 
ciency. 

“(B) Maintains close working relationship 
with regional officials and submits to them 
factual information and recommendations 
on conditions and needs of the postal sery- 
ice; acts as counselor to postmasters and 
other postal officials and employees in ex- 
plaining instructions, regulations, applicable 
laws and decisions. 

“(C) Investigates violations of postal laws, 
including, but not limited to, armed robbery, 
mailing of bombs, burglary, theft of mail, 
embezzlements, obscene literature and pic- 
tures, and mail fraud. 

“(D) Determines the validity and serious- 
ness of charges against postmasters and 
other officers and employees and makes 
pertinent recommendations. 

“(E) Investigates local and area operat- 
ing problems and recommends corrective ac- 
tion, and within his prescribed jurisdiction, 
initiates necessary corrective action, includ- 
ing restoration of service immediately in dis- 
aster areas caused by hurricanes, tornadoes, 
floods, and other catastrophes. 

“(F) Maintains liaison activities (i) with 
military installations to insure adequate 
postal service for the military forces; (ii) 
with Federal and State civil defense authori- 
ties at the area level; (ili) with branches of 
Federal and State law enforcement agencies. 

“(G) Ascertains postal needs for post of- 
fices and stations, rural and city delivery, 
changes in schedules, quarters, equipment, 
manpower, and procedures and reports find- 
ings and recommendations to appropriate 
officials. 

“Selected cases: 

“(H) Investigates the loss, theft, destruc- 
tion, and damage to mail matter through 
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technical analyses of complaints and other 
specialized procedures. 

“(I) Investigates money-order forgeries; 
investigates complaints of use of the mails 
to defraud and to operate lotteries. 

“(J) Investigates personal injuries, motor- 
vehicle and other accidents; develops evi- 
dence for defense of suits under the so- 
called Federal Tort Claims Act; recommends 
out-of-court settlements. 

„(K) In any criminal investigation, de- 
velops evidence, locates witnesses and sus- 
pects, apprehends and effects arrests of 
postal offenders, presents facts to United 
States attorney, and collaborates as required 
with Federal and State prosecutors in pres- 
entation before United States commissioner, 
grand jury, and trial court. 

“(L) Surveys postal service on an area 
basis to ascertain and recommend ways of 
improving service and effecting economies. 

“(M) Makes investigations of a variety of 
other matters and performs related duties as 
assigned. 

“Organizational relationships: Respon- 
sible to the inspector-in-charge or the as- 
sistant inspector-in-charge of the division. 
Supervises trainees and other inspectors as 
assigned. 

(34)  Position.—Postmaster, 
office—Level 13. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all op- 
erations of a first-class post office, including 
direction and supervision of mails, finance, 
buildings, personnel, and related services. 
This office has approximately seventy-two 
employees, annual receipts of $797,000, six 
Government-owned vehicle units, no classi- 
fied stations, and seventeen carrier routes 
within its jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Organizes the post office to insure 
expeditious handling of the mails and to 
provide efficient and courteous postal service 
to patrons. 

“(B) Represents the Post Office Depart- 
ment in its relationships with the public in 
the area. 

“(C) Appoints personnel to serve in the 
post office within the limits prescribed by 
Departmental and Civil Service Regulations; 
determines that personnel are carefully 
selected and adequately trained in their 
respective positions. 

“(D) Supervises the administration of the 
Efficiency Appraisal System and is respon- 
sible for maintaining satisfactory employee 
relations with representatives of employee 
organizations and individual employees. 

) Reviews estimates of manpower 
needs and operating allowances, submits re- 
quests and recommendations as required, 
and determines that operations are efficiently 
carried out and expenditures authorized in 
accordance with approved estimates. 

“(F) Provides for the safeguarding of all 
moneys, the operation and maintenance of 
equipment and other facilities of the post 
office, and for the expenditure of funds in 
accordance with applicable laws and regula- 
tions. 

“(G) Approves requisitions for supplies 
and equipment submitted by operating of- 
ficials of the post office for submission to the 
Supply Center or the Department. 

“Organizational relationships: Admin- 
istratively responsible to a district manager. 

“(35) Position.—Station superintendent, 
large classified station—Level 14. 

“Basic function: Directs the operations of 
& large classified station, including the dis- 
tribution, delivery, and dispatch of mail and 
all required window services to the public. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Plans and supervises the distribu- 
tion of incoming and outgoing mails, the 
delivery service, including special delivery, 
and the dispatch of outgoing mail. 

“(B) Supervises services to the public at 
windows, including sales of stamps and 
stamped paper, money orders, postal savings 
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stamps and certificates, migratory and docu- 
mentary stamps, registry and insurance of 
mail; handling of c. o. d. items; general 
delivery and box mail. 

“(C) Supervises city and rural carriers and 
determines that delivery schedules are 
maintained; consults in the adjustment and 
establishment of routes to reflect changes in 
volume, patronage, or population; and 
recommends establishment or changes in 
location of collection boxes. 

“(D) Directs and maintains required 
records for personnel of station, verifies and 
approves timecards for payroll purposes; 
makes manpower estimates and reports; 
trains new supervisors and employees in 
various aspects of station operations. 

“(E) Requisitions supplies and equipment, 
stamps, stamped paper, and accountable 
forms from main post office, reissuing to sub- 
ordinates as required. Is responsible for 
entire fixed credit of station and for opera- 
tion within the allowance granted. 

“(F) Maintains effective relations with 
large mailers and the public; simplifies 
handling of mail, and takes appropriate 
action to meet complaints. 

“(G) In addition, may perform any of the 
following duties: 

“(i) Supervises the cleaning and custodial 
maintenance of the station building. 

“(ii) Makes necessary arrangements for 
special services such as alien registrations, 
special census reports, or handling of 
special purpose mailing. 

“Organizational relationships.—Admin- 
istratively responsible to a superintendent 
of mails or other designated superior. Di- 
rects, through subordinate supervisors, ap- 
proximately one thousand or more em- 
ployees, 

(36) Position.—Assistant 
first-class office—Level 14. 

“Basic function: Serves as the overall as- 
sistant to the postmaster, particularly on in- 
ternal operations, and provides general di- 
rection over the mails, finance, administra- 
tive, and service functions of the post office. 
The office has approximately four hundred 
and fifty employees, annual receipts of $2,- 
700,000, fifty Government-owned vehicle 
units, one classified station or branch, and 
one hundred and thirty carrier routes within 
its Jurisdiction, 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Participates in the organization and 
management of the office to insure expedi- 
tious handling of the mails and to provide 
courteous and efficient service to patrons. 

“(B) Reviews and evaluates recommenda- 
tions referred to the postmaster by subordi- 
nates with respect to promotions and disci- 
plining of post-office personnel; generally 
oversees the training of all personnel for 
their respective positions. 

“(C) Directs a continuous audit program 
concerning the accountability of responsible 
finance employees of the office. 

“(D) Reviews estimates of manpower 
needs and operating allowances for action of 
the postmaster. 

“(E) Analyzes and reports to the postmas- 
ter the daily manpower expenditures and is 
responsible through designated subordinates 
for maintaining proper apportionment of 
authorized allowances to operating units, 

“(F) Gives sasistance and direction to key 
subordinate officials in planning and execut- 
ing the mail handling, finance, and admin- 
istrative programs of the post office. 

“(G) Reviews reports and recommenda- 
tions of subordinates and attends to admin- 
istrative matters essential to the manage- 
ment of the post office, 

“(H) Represents the postmaster in rela- 
tionships with the public in the area, includ- 
ing representation with employee organi- 
vations. 

“(I) Carries out special assignments for 
and as directed by the postmaster. 
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“(J) Assumes complete responsibility and 
authority for the post office in the postmas- 
ter's absence and at other times as required. 

“Organizational relationship: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to the postmaster. 

“(37) Position.—Postmaster, first-class Of- 
fice—Leyvel 14. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all op- 
erations of a first-class post office, including 
the direction and supervision of mails, 
finance, buildings, personnel, and related 
services in the main post office, stations, and 
branches. This office has approximately 
one hundred and eighty employees, annual 
receipts of $1 million, twenty-one Govern- 
ment-owned vehicle units, three classified 
stations, and sixty-five carrier routes within 
its jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Organize the post office to insure ex- 
peditious handling of the mails and to pro- 
vide efficient and courteous postal service to 
patrons. 

“(B) Represents the Post Office Depart- 
ment in its relationships with the public in 
the area. 

“(C) Appoints personnel to serve in the 
post office within the limits prescribed by 
Departmental and Civil Service Regulations; 
determines that personnel are carefully se- 
lected and adequately trained for their re- 
spective positions. 

“(D) Supervises the administration of the 
Efficiency Appraisal System and is responsible 
for maintaining satisfactory employee rela- 
tions with representatives of employee or- 
ganizations and individual employees. 

“(E) Reviews estimates of manpower 
needs and operating allowances, submits re- 
quests and recommendations as required, 
and determines that operations are efficiently 
carried out and expenditures authorized in 
accordance with approved estimates. 

“(F) Provides for the safeguarding of all 
moneys, the operation and maintenance of 
equipment and other facilities of the post 
office, and for the expenditure of funds in 
accordance with applicable laws and regu- 
lations. 

“(G) Approves requisitions for supplies 
and equipment submitted by operating of- 
ficials of the post office for submission to 
the Supply Center or the Department. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a district manager. 

(38)  Position.—Assistant postmaster, 
first-class office—Level 15. 

“Basic function: Serves as the overall as- 
sistant to the postmaster, particularly on 
internal operations, and provides general 
direction over the mails, finance, administra- 
tive, and service functions of the post office. 
This office has approximately one thousand 
and two hundred employees, annual receipts 
of $8,460,000, one hundred and seventeen 
Government-owned vehicle units, sixteen 
classified stations and branches, and two 
hundred and ninety carrier routes within 
its jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Participates in the organization and 
management of the office to insure expedi- 
tious handling of the mails and to provide 
courteous and efficient service to patrons. 

“(B) Reviews and evaluates recommenda- 
tions referred to the postmaster by sub- 
ordinates with respect to promotions and 
disciplining of post office personnel; gener- 
ally oversees the training of all personnel 
for their respective positions. 

“(C) Directs a continuous audit program 
concerning the accountability of responsible 
finance employees of the office. 

“(D) Reviews estimates of manpower 
needs and operating allowances for action 
of the postmaster. 

“(E) Analyzes and reports to the post- 
master the daily manpower expenditures and 
is responsible through designated subordi- 
nates for maintaining proper apportionment 
of authorized allowances to operating units. 
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“(F) Gives assistance and direction to key 
subordinate officials in planning and exe- 
cuting the mail handling, finance, and ad- 
ministrative programs of the post office. 

“(G) Reviews reports and recommenda- 
tions of subordinates and attends to admin- 
istrative matters essential to the manage- 
ment of the post office. 

“(H) Represents the postmaster in rela- 
tionship with the public in the area, includ- 
ing representation with employee organi- 
zations. 

“(I) Carries out special assignments for 
and as directed by the postmaster. 

“(J) Assumes complete responsibility and 
authority for the post office in the post- 
master’s absence and at other times as re- 
quired. 

“Organizational relationships: Administra- 
tively responsible to the postmaster. 

“(39) Position—Postmaster, first - class 
office—Level 15. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all op- 
erations of a first-class post office, including 
direction and supervision of mails, finance, 
buildings, personnel, and related services in 
the main post office, stations, and branches. 
This office has approximately four hundred 
and fifty employees, annual receipts of $2,- 
700,000, fifty Government-owned vehicle 
units, one classified station or branch, and 
one hundred and thirty carrier routes within 
its jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) izes the post office to insure 
expeditious handling of the mails and to 
provide courteous and efficient postal service 
to patrons, 

“(B) Represents the Post Office Depart- 
ment in its relationships with the public 
in the area. 

“(C) Appoints personnel to serve in the 
post office within the limits prescribed by 
Departmental and Civil Service Regulations; 
determines that personnel are carefully se- 
lected and adequately trained in their re- 
spective positions. 

“(D) Supervises the administration of the 
Efficiency Appraisal System and is responsible 
for maintaining satisfactory employee rela- 
tions with representatives of employee or- 
ganizations and individual employees. 

“(E) Reviews estimates of manpower 
needs and operating allowances, submits 
requests and recommendations as required, 
and determines that operations are efficiently 
carried out and expenditures authorized in 
accordance with approved estimates. 

“(F) Provides for the safeguarding of all 
moneys, the operation and maintenance of 
equipment and other facilities of the post 
Office, and for the expenditure of funds in 
accordance with applicable laws and regu- 
lations. 

“(G) Approves requisitions for supplies 
and equipment submitted by operating offi- 
cials of the post office for submission to the 
Supply Center or the Department. 

“Organizational relationships: Administra- 
tively responsible to a regional director or 
other designated superior. 

“(40) Position. — Assistant postmaster, 
first-class office—Level 16. 

“Basic function: Serves as the overall as- 
sistant to the postmaster, particularly on in- 
ternal operations, and provides general direc- 
tion over the mails, finance, administrative 
and service functions of the post office. This 
office has approximately three thousand two 
hundred employees, annual receipts of $16,- 
900,000, two hundred Government-owned 
vehicle units, thirty-four classified sta- 
tions and branches, and one thousand car- 
rier routes within its jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Participates in the organization and 
management of the office to insure expedi- 
tious handling of the mails and to provide 
courteous and efficient service to patrons. 
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“(B) Reviews and evaluates recommenda- 
tions referred to the postmaster by subordi- 
nates with respect to promotions and dis- 
ciplining of post-office personnel; generally 
oversees the training of all personnel for 
their respective positions. 

“(C) Directs a continuous audit program 
concerning the accountability of responsible 
finance employees of the office. 

“(D) Reviews estimates of manpower 
needs and operating allowances for action of 
the postmaster. 

„(E) Analyzes and reports to the post- 
master the daily manpower expenditures and 
is responsible through designated subordi- 
nates for maintaining proper apportionment 
of authorized allowances to operating units. 

“(F) Gives assistance and direction to key 
subordinate officials in planning and execut- 
ing the mail handling, finance, and admin- 
istrative programs of the post Office. 

“(G) Reviews reports and recommenda- 
tions of subordinates and attends to admin- 
istrative matters essential to the manage- 
ment of the post office. 

“(H) Represents the postmaster in rela- 
tionships with the public in the area, in- 
cluding representation with employee organ- 
izations. 

“(I) Carries out special assignments for 
and as directed by the postmaster. 

J) Assumes complete responsibility and 
authority for the post office in the post- 
master’s absence and at other times as 
required. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to the postmaster. 

“(41) Position.—Postmaster, first-class 
office—Level 16. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all 
operations of a first-class post office, includ- 
ing direction and supervision of mails, 
finance, buildings, personnel, and related 
services in the main post office, stations and 
branches. This office has approximately 
seven hundred employees, annual receipts of 
$4,470,000, seventy-seven Government-owned 
vehicle units, eight classified stations and 
branches, and two hundred carrier routes 
within its jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Organizes the post office to insure ex- 
peditious handling of the mails and to pro- 
vide courteous and efficient postal service 
to patrons. 

“(B) Represents the Post Office Depart- 
ment in its relationships with the public in 
the area, 

“(C) Appoints personnel to serve in the 
post office within the limits prescribed by 
Departmental and Civil Service Regulations; 
determines that personnel are carefully se- 
lected and adequately trained in their 
respective positions. 

“(D) Supervises the administration of the 
Efficiency Appraisal System and is responsible 
for maintaining satisfactory employee rela- 
tions with representatives of employee or- 
ganizations and individual employees. 

“(E) Reviews estimates of manpower needs 
and operating allowances, submits requests 
and recommendations as required, and de- 
termines that operations are efficiently car- 
ried out and expenditures authorized in 
accordance with approved estimates, 

“(F) Provides for the safeguarding of all 
moneys, the operation and maintenance of 
equipment and other facilities of the post 
office, and for the expenditure of funds in 
accordance with applicable laws and reg- 
ulations, 

“(G) Approves requisitions for supplies 
and equipment submitted by operating offi- 
cials of the post office for submission to the 
Supply Center or the Department, 

tional relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a regional director or 
other designated superior. 

“(42) Position—General superintendent, 
PTS division—Level 17. 
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“Basic function: Directs all activities of 
a division of the Postal Transportation Serv- 
ice of average size and complexity in terms 
of numbers of employees and in expenditure 
of funds, or in terms of the importance of 
the mail gateways in the division, the vol- 
ume and complexity of the mail and mail 
handling operations, and concentrations 
which create congestions. Is responsible for 
the transportation, transfer, distribution, 
and dispatch of mail in transit, and for the 
efficient and economical operation of the 
division. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Directs and coordinates the activi- 
ties of subordinate district superintendents 
in planning and effectuating the transpor- 
tation and processing of transit mail within, 
entering, or emanating from the division; 
confers with officials of commercial carriers 
regarding mail handling and transportation, 
schedules, security of mail in transit, and 
rates. 

“(B) Provides, through his assistants, gen- 
eral supervision over the activities of the em- 
ployees of the division. Establishes man- 
power controls, effective employee relations, 
and inspections of personnel activities, both 
informally and as required by regulations, 

“(C) Exercises administrative control over 
the district superintendents and, through 
them, the constituent field units such as 
transfer offices, airmail fields, terminals, rail- 
way post oifice lines, highway post office lines, 
and contract carriers such as star routes and 
mail messenger routes, and related operating 
units; maintains financial control of the 
division, reporting on expenditures and re- 
quirements as directed. 

“(D) Maintains liaison with airlines, rail- 
roads, trucklines, and other contract car- 
riers; contacts major publishers, mail-order 
houses, and other large volume patrons with 
respect to mass mailing problems, 

“(E) Coordinates division activities with 
those of contiguous divisions and with other 
segments of the Post Office Department with- 
in the area. 

“Organizational relationships: administra- 
tively responsible to a regional director. Di- 
rects, through an assistant and district su- 
perintendents, up to three thousand three 
hundred employees. 

(43)  Position—dAssistant postmaster, 
large first-class office—Level 17. 

“Basic function: Serves as the overall 
assistant to the postmaster, particularly on 
internal operations, and provides general 
direction over the mails, finance, administra- 
tive and service functions of the post office. 
This office has approximately eight thousand 
employees, annual receipts of $48,000,000, 
four hundred Government-owned vehicle 
units, fifty classified stations and branches, 
and one thousand four hundred carrier 
routes within its jurisdiction, 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Participates in the organization and 
management of the office to insure expedi- 
tious handling of the mails and to provide 
courteous and efficient service to patrons. 

“(B) Reviews and evaluates recommenda- 
tions referred to the postmaster by sub- 
ordinates with respect to promotions and 
disciplining of post office personnel; gen- 
erally oversees the training of all personnel 
for their respective positions. 

“(C) Directs a continuous audit program 
concerning the accountability of responsible 
finance employees of the office. 

“(D) Reviews estimates of manpower needs 
and operating allowances for action of the 
postmaster. 

“(E) Analyzes and reports to the post- 
master the daily manpower expenditures and 
is responsible through designated subordi- 
nates for maintaining proper apportionment 
of authorized allowances to operating units, 

„F) Gives assistance and direction to key 
subordinate officials in planning and execut- 
ing the mail handling, finance, and adminis- 
trative programs of the post office. 
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“(G) Reviews reports and recommenda- 
tions of subordinates and attends to admin- 
istrative matters essential to the manage- 
ment of the post office. 

“(H) Represents the postmaster in re- 
lationships with the public in the area, in- 
cluding representation with employee or- 
ganizations. 

“(I) Carries out special assignments for 
and as directed by the postmaster. 

“(J) Assumes complete responsibility and 
authority for the post office in the postmas- 
ter’s absence and at other times as required, 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to the postmaster. 

“(44) Position—Postmaster, first-class of- 
fice—Level 17. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all 
operations of a first-class post office, includ- 
ing direction and supervision of mails, 
finance, buildings, personnel, and related 
services in the main post office, stations, and 
branches. This office has approximately one 
thousand two hundred employees, annual 
receipts of $8,460,000, one hundred and seven- 
teen Government-owned vehicle units, six- 
teen classified stations and branches, and 
two hundred and ninety carrier routes within 
its jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Organizes the post office to Insure ex- 
peditious handling of the mails and to pro- 
vide courteous and efficient postal service to 
patrons, 

“(B) Represents the Post Office Depart- 
ment in its relationships with the public 
in the area. 

“(C) Appoints all personnel to serve in 
the post office within the limits prescribed 
by Departmental and Civil Service Regula- 
tions; determines that all personnel are 
carefully selected and adequately trained in 
their respective positions. 

“(D) Supervises the administration of the 
Efficiency Appraisal System and is respon- 
sible for maintaining satisfactory employee 
relations with representatives of employee 
organizations and individual employees. 

“(E) Reviews estimates of manpower needs 
and operating allowances, submits requests 
and recommendations as required, and de- 
termines that operations are efficiently car- 
ried out and expenditures authorized in 
accordance with approved estimates. 

(F) Provides for the safeguarding of all 
moneys, the operation and maintenance of 
equipment and other facilities of the post 
office, and for the expenditure of funds in 
accordance with applicable laws and regula- 
tions. 

“(G) Approves requisitions for supplies 
and equipment submitted by operating offi- 
cials of the post office for submission to the 
Supply Center or the Department. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a regional director or 
other designated superior. 

“(45) Position—General Superintendent, 
largest PTS division—Level 18. 

“Basic function: Directs all activities of 
one of the largest divisions of the Postal 
Transportation Service in terms of numbers 
of employees and in expenditure of funds, 
as well as in terms of the importance of 
the mail gateways in the division, the volume 
and complexity of the mail and mail han- 
dling operations, and concentrations which 
create congestions. Is responsible for the 
transportation, transfer, distribution, and 
dispatch of mail in transit, and for the 
efficient and economical operation of the di- 
vision. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Directs and coordinates the activities 
of subordinate district superintendents in 
planning and effectuating the transporta- 
tion and processing of transit mail within, 
entering, or emanating from the division; 
confers with officials of commercial carriers 
regarding mail-handling and transportation 
schedules, security of mails in transit, and 
rates. 
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“(B) Provides, through his assistants, 
general supervision over the activities of the 
employees of the division. Establishes man- 
power controls, effective employee relations, 
and inspections of personnel activities, both 
informally and as required by regulations. 

“(C) Exercises administrative control 
over the district superintendents and, 
through them, the constituent field units 
such as transfer offices, air mail fields, ter- 
minals, railway post office lines, highway 
post office lines, and contract carriers such as 
star routes and mail messenger routes, and 
related operating units; maintains financial 
control of the division, reporting on expendi- 
tures and requirements as directed. 

“(D) Maintains liaison with airlines, rail- 
roads, truck lines, and other contract car- 
riers; contacts major publishers, mail-order 
houses, and other large volume patrons with 
respect to mass mailing problems. 

“(E) Coordinates division activities with 
those of contiguous divisions and with other 
segments of the Post Office Department 
within the area. 

“Organizational relationships: Administra- 
tively responsible to a regional director. Di- 
rects, through an assistant and district su- 
perintendents, approximately three thousand 
three hundred or more employees. 

“(46) Position.—Assistant postmaster, larg- 
est first-class office—Level 18. 

“Basic function: Serves as the overall as- 
sistant to the postmaster, particularly on 
internal operations, and provides general di- 
rection over the mails, finance, administra- 
tive, and service functions of the post office. 
This office has approximately twenty thou- 
sand employees, annual receipts of $140,- 
000,000, one thousand one hundred Govern- 
ment-owned motor-vehicle units, sixty-six 
classified stations and branches, and three 
thousand two hundred carrier routes within 
its jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Participates in the organization and 
management of the office to insure expe- 
ditious handling of the mails and to pro- 
vide courteous and efficient service to pa- 
trons. 

“(B) Reviews and evaluates recommenda- 
tions referred to the postmaster by subor- 
dinates with respect to promotions and dis- 
ciplining of post-office personnel; generally 
oversees the training of all personnel for 
their respective positions. 

“(C) Directs a continuous audit program 
concerning the accountability of responsible 
finance employees of the office. 

“(D) Reviews estimates of manpower needs 
and operating allowances for action of the 
postmaster. 

“(E) Analyzes and reports to the postmas- 
ter the daily manpower expenditures and is 
responsible through designated subordinates 
for maintaining proper apportionment of 
authorized allowances to operating units. 

“(F) Gives assistance and direction to key 
subordinate officials in planning and execut- 
ing the mail handling, finance, and admin- 
istrative programs of the post office. 

“(G) Reviews reports and recommenda- 
tions of subordinates and attends to admin- 
istrative matters essential to the manage- 
ment of the post office. 

“(H) Represents the postmaster in rela- 
tionships with the public in the area, in- 
cluding representation with employee or- 
ganizations. 

(1) Carries out special assignments for 
and as directed by the postmaster. 

“(J) Assumes complete responsibility and 
authority for the post office in the postmas- 
ter’s absence and at other times as required. 

“Organizational relationships: Administra- 
tively responsible to the postmaster. 

“(47) Position.—Postmaster, first-class of- 
fice—Level 18. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all op- 
erations of a first-class post office, including 
direction and supervision of mails, finance, 
buildings, personnel, and related services in 
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the main post office and stations and 
branches. This office has approximately 
three thousand two hundred employees, an- 
nual receipts of $16,900,000, two hundred 
Government-owned vehicle units, thirty- 
four classified stations and branches, and 
one thousand carrier routes within its juris- 
diction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Organizes the post office to insure 
expeditious handling of the mails and to pro- 
vide courteous and efficient postal service to 
patrons. 

“(B) Represents the Post Office Depart- 
ment in its relationships with the public in 
the area. 

“(C) Appoints personnel to serve in the 
post office within the limits prescribed by 
Departmental and Civil Service Regulations; 
determines that personnel are carefully se- 
lected and adequately trained for their re- 
spective positions. 

“(D) Supervises the administration of the 
Efficiency Appraisal System and is respon- 
sible for maintaining satisfactory employee 
relations with representatives of employee 
organizations and individual employees, 

(E) Reviews estimates of manpower needs 
and operating allowances, submits requests 
and recommendations as required, and deter- 
mines that operations are efficiently carried 
out and expenditures authorized in accord- 
ance with approved estimates. 

“(F) Provides for the safeguarding of all 
moneys, the operation and maintenance of 
equipment and other facilities of the post 
office, and for the expenditure of funds in 
accordance with applicable laws and regula- 
tions. 

“(G) Approves requisitions for supplies 
and equipment submitted by operating offi- 
cials of the post office for submission to the 
Supply Center or the Department. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a regional director 
or other designated superior. 

“(48) Position — Postmaster, large, 
class office—Level 19. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all op- 
erations of a large first-class post office, in- 
cluding direction and supervision of mails, 
finance, buildings, personnel, and related 
services in the main post office and stations 
and branches. This office has approximately 
eight thousand employees, annual receipts 
of $48,000,000, four hundred Government- 
owned vehicle units, fifty classified stations 
and branches, and one thousand four hun- 
dred carrier routes within its jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Organizes the post office to insure 
expeditious handling of the mails and to 
provide courteous and efficient postal serv- 
ice to patrons. 

“(B) Represents the Post Office Depart- 
ment in its relationships with the public 
in the area. 

“(C) Appoints personnel to serve in the 
post office within the limits prescribed by 
Departmental and Civil Service Regulations; 
determines that personnel are carefully se- 
lected and adequately trained for their re- 
spective positions. 

“(D) Supervises the administration of 
the Efficiency Appraisal System and is re- 
sponsible for maintaining satisfactory em- 
ployee relations with representatives of em- 
ployee organizations and individual employ- 
ees. 
“(E) Reviews estimates of manpower 
needs and operating allowances, submits re- 
quests and recommendations as required, 
and determines that operations are efficiently 
carried out and expenditures authorized in 
accordance with approved estimates. 

“(F) Provides for the safeguarding of all 
moneys, the operation and maintenance of 
equipment and other facilities of the post 
office, and for the expenditure of funds in 
accordance with applicable laws and regu- 
lations. 


first- 
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“(G) Approves requisitions for supplies 
and equipment submitted by operating offi- 
cials of the post office for submission to 
the Supply Center or the Department. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to a regional director or 
other designated superior. 

“(49) Position.—Postmaster, largest, first- 
class office—Level 20. 

“Basic function: Is responsible for all 
operations of one of the largest first-class 
post offices, including direction and super- 
vision of mails, finance, buildings, person- 
nel, and related services in the main post 
office, stations, and branches. This office 
has approximately twenty thousand employ- 
ees, annual receipts of $140,000,000, one 
thousand one hundred Government-owned 
vehicle units, sixty-six classified stations and 
branches, and three thousand two hundred 
carrier routes within its jurisdiction. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Organizes the post office to insure 
expeditious handling of the mails and to 
provide courteous and efficient postal service 
to patrons, 

“(B) Represents the Post Office Depart- 
ment in its relationships with the public in 
the area. 

“(C) Appoints personnel to serve in the 
Post office within the limits prescribed by 
Departmental and Civil Service Regulations; 
determines that personnel are carefully se- 
lected and adequately trained in their re- 
spective positions, 

“(D) Supervises the administration of the 
Efficiency Appraisal System and is respon- 
sible for maintaining satisfactory employee 
relations with representatives of employee 
organizations and individual employees. 

“(E) Reviews estimates of manpower needs 
and operating allowances, submits requests 
and recommendations as required, and de- 
termines that operations are efficiently car- 
ried out and expenditures authorized in ac- 
cordance with approved estimates. 

“(F) Provides for the safeguarding of all 
moneys, the operation and maintenance of 
equipment and other facilities of the post 
office, and for the expenditure of funds in 
accordance with applicable laws and regu- 
lations. 

“(G) Approves requisitions for supplies 
and equipment submitted by operating offi- 
cials of the post office for submission to the 
Supply Center of the Department. 

“Organization relationships: Administra- 
tively responsible to a regional director. 

4 69 Position.— Regional director—Level 

“Basic function: Directs the management 
of all postal activities within the jurisdic- 
tion of an assigned region in accordance 
with basic departmental policies and with 
functional direction and guidance from As- 
sistant Postmasters General. 

“Duties and responsibilities: 

“(A) Develops and formulates policies and 
practices for the region within basic policies 
and instructions of the Postmaster General. 

“(B) Manages post office operations. 

“(C) Administers routing, distribution, 
and transportation of mail within and in 
transit through the region. 

“(D) Arranges for the provision of ade- 
quate facilities and equipment for all postal 
functions in the region. 

“(E) Administers the personnel program of 
the region, including employment, place- 
ment, training, evaluation of positions, em- 
ployee relations, and other personnel func- 
tions. 

“(F) Authorizes and issues allowances 
for all expenditures and exercises budgetary 
controls. 

“(G) Administers cost reduction programs 
and provides industrial engineering services 
to operating segments of the region. 

“(H) Maintains effective public relations 
with the general public, large mail users, 
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and with Federal, State, and municipal au- 
thorities. 

“Organizational relationships: Adminis- 
tratively responsible to the Deputy Post- 
master General. Directs, through subordi- 
nate officials, approximately thirty thousand 
to thirty-five thousand employees in some 
three thousand offices within the region. 

“DUAL EMPLOYMENT AND EXTRA DUTIES 

“Sec, 204. (a) An employee may be ap- 
pointed to more than one position and shall 
be paid compensation at the rate provided 
by law for each position, without regard 
to the provisions of section 1763, 1764, and 
1765 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(5 U. S. C., secs. 58, 69, and 70). 

“(b) As the needs of the service require, 
an employee may be assigned from time to 
time to perform, without change in com- 
pensation, duties and responsibilities other 
than the duties and responsibilities spe- 
cifically set forth in his position descrip- 
tion; however, if any employee is assigned 
for more than thirty days in any calendar 
year to duties and responsibilities of a sal- 
ary level which is higher than the salary 
level to which his position is assigned, ex- 
cept to perform service in a relief capacity 
for a supervisor granted compensatory time 
pursuant to section 603, he shall be paid 
for the period of his assignment in excess 
of thirty days a basic salary computed in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
502. 

“REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 

“Sec. 205. (a) The Postmaster General 
shall transmit to the Congress, on or be- 
fore January 15, 1946, a comprehensive re- 
port of operations under this title. Such 
report shall include, among other matters, 
the following— 

“(1) information, in summary and in de- 
tail, with respect to actions by the Post- 
master General taken under section 201, 
with specific reference to the definitions of 
positions, the designations of the respec- 
tive salary levels to which such positions 
are assigned, and the reasons for such ac- 
tions; 

“(2) a statement showing the number of 
employees determined to be in each key po- 
sition under section 203, and the occupa- 
tional titles of such employees immediately 
prior to the conversion of such employees 
under section 304 (b); 

“(3) a statement with respect to the op- 
eration of the appeals system prescribed by 
section 202, including the number of such 
appeals by employees, a general discussion 
of the reasons for such appeals, the actions 
taken thereon and the reasons therefor; and 

“(4) such other information and evidence 
as is necessary to enable the Committees on 
Post Office and Civil Service of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives to carry 
out the responsibility for supervision and re- 
view of the administration of this title, in ac- 
cordance with section 136 of the Legislative 

tion Act of 1946 (Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress). 

“(b) The report submitted by the Post- 
master General under subsection (a) of this 
section shall be delivered to the President of 
the Senate and to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives on the same day, and 
shall be referred to the Committees on Post 
Office and Civil Service of both Houses, The 
report shall be printed as a House document. 


“TITLE II—BASIC SALARY SCHEDULES 
“Postal field service schedule 


“Sec. 301. (a) There is established a basic 
salary schedule for positions in the postal 
field service which shall be known as the 
Postal Field Service Schedule, and for which 
the symbol shall be ‘PFS’. Except as pro- 
vided in sections 302 and 303 of this Act, 
basic salary shall be paid to all employees in 
accordance with this schedule, 
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“Postal field service schedule 


Per annum rates and steps 


A 


| > 


E 


$2, 890/$2, 990 88, 000 88, 190'$3, 200/$3, 300 88, 490 
3.080 3, 190| 3,300) 3,410) 3. 520| 3.630 3,740 

3, 330] 8.440 J. 550, 3, 660| 3, 770| 3.880 3,990 

3.500 J 705 3, 820| 3, 935| 4.050 4, 165| 4 280 

3, 680| 3. 805| 3, 930 4.055, 4. 180| 4, 305| 4. 430 

3, 4. 005 4, 130| 4, 255) 4, 4, 505 4, 630 

4, 190| 4, 330| 4, 470 4. 610| 4, 750| 4. 890 5,030 

4.830 4, 685| 4.840 4, 995] 5, 150| 5, 305| 5, 460 

arene eas 4,890) 5, 060) 5, 230 5, 400 5, 570) 5, 740) 5,910 
5, 280| 5, 465| 5, 650| 5,835] 6,020] 6, 205| 6. 390 

5, 800| 6, 000| 6, 200| 6, 400| 6, 600| 6, 800) 7, 000 

6, 380| 6, 600| 6, 820| 7,040) 7, 260] 7, 480| 7, 700 

7.020 7, 200 7, 500 7, 740 7, 580 8, 220| & 460 

7.730 7, 980| 8, 230| 8, 480| 8.730 8, 980| 9, 230 

8, 500| 8. 750 9, 000| 9, 250] 9, 500! 9.750 10, 000 

16. 9. 350) 9, 600 9, 850/10, 100 10, 35010, 600) 10, 850 
232 10, 300 10, 550/10, 80011, 050/11, 30011, 11, 800 
18.—.—— 11, 400 11, 650 11, 900 12 180 12.400 12. 650 12. 900 
19— 12.500 12, 750 13. 000 13, 250 1, 200 13, 750 14, 900 
20. 13. 600 18. 850 14, 100 14. 350 14. 600 |. . 
Parana 14,800 ——— E ENNE AEA 
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“(b) The basic salary for hourly rate em- 
ployees shall be computed by dividing the 
per annum rates prescribed in the Postal 
Field Service Schedule (1) by 2,080 in the 
case of hourly rate employees other than sub- 
stitutes, and (2) by 2,016 in the case of sub- 
stitute employees, 


“Rural carrier schedule 


“Sec. 302. (a) There is established a basic 
salary schedule which shall be known as the 
Rural Carrier Schedule, and for which the 
symbol shall be “RCS”, for carriers in the 
rural delivery service, which is based in part 
on fixed compensation per annum and in part 
on specified rates per mile per annum, Ba- 
sic salary shall be paid to rural carriers in 
accordance with this schedule. 

“(b) A rural carrier serving one triweekly 
route shall be paid on the basis of a route 
one-half the length of the route served by 
him. A rural carrier serving two triweekly 
routes shall be paid on the basis of a route 
oe the combined length of the two 
routes. 


“Rural carrier schedule 


Carriers in rural delivery service: 
Fixed compensation per annum 
Compensation per mile per annum for each mile 
up to 30 miles of route 
For each mile of route over 30 miles a: 
‘Temporary carriers in rural delivery service on routes 
to which no regular carrier is assigned: 
Fixed com per annum 
Compensation per mile per annum for each mile 
up to 30 miles of route 
For each mile of route over 30 miles 
Temporary carriers in rural delivery service on routes 
Darig regular carriers absent without pay or on 
military 


Substitute carriers in rural delivery 
having carriers absent with pay. 


Per annum rates and steps 


1 Basic compensation authorized for the regular carrier, 


“(c) The Postmaster General may pay 
such additional compensation as he may 
determine to be fair and reasonable in each 
individual case to rural carriers serving 
heavily patronized routes not exceeding six- 
ty-one miles in length. He may not pay 
additional compensation to a carrier serv- 
ing such a route in an amount which would 
exceed $4,700, when added to the basic salary 
for the maximum step in the Rural Carrier 
Schedule for his route. In case any such 
heavily patronized route is extended in 
length, the rural carrier assigned to such 
route at the time of such extension shall not 
be reduced in pay. 

“(d) The Postmaster General may pay ad- 
ditional compensation to rural carriers who 
are required to carry pouch mail to interme- 
diate post offices, or for intersecting loop 
routes, in all cases where it appears that the 
carriage of such pouches increases the ex- 
pense of the equipment required by the 
carrier or materially increases the amount 
of labor performed by him. Such compensa- 


tion shall not exceed the sum of $12 per 
annum for each mile such carrier is required 
to carry such pouches, 

“(e) In addition to the other compensa- 
tion, rural carriers shall be paid the author- 
ized fee for making special delivery of mail. 
Such fee shall not be paid when (1) no 
special delivery service is rendered, (2) de- 
livery is made into a rural mail box, or (3) 
delivery is made to the addressee or his rep- 
resentative on the rural carrier’s route, 


“Fourth-class office schedule 

“Sec. 303.(a) There is established a basic 
salary schedule which shall be known as the 
Fourth-Class Office Schedule, and for which 
the symbol shall be ‘FOS’, for postmasters in 
post offices of the fourth class which is based 
on the gross postal receipts as contained in 
returns of the post office for the calendar 
year immediately preceding. Basic salary 
shall be paid to postmasters in post offices 
of the fourth class in accordance with this 
schedule. 


“Fourth-class office schedule 


fee 


Per annum rates and steps 


© 
~ 


$2,934] 83,01 
2.680 2.706 
2.201 2.264 
1.712 1, 701 
1, 223 1, 258 
978 1.000 
734 755 
489 503 
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“(b) The basic salary of postmasters in 
fourth-class post offices shall be readjusted 
for changes in gross receipts at the start 
of the first pay period after the beginning 
of each fiscal year. In adjusting a post- 
master’s basic salary under this section the 
basic salary shall be fixed at the lowest 
step which is higher than the basic salary 
received by the postmaster at the end of 
the preceding fiscal year. If there is no 
such step the basic salary shall be fixed 
at the highest step for the adjusted gross 
receipts of the office. Each increase in basic 
salary because of change in gross receipts 
shall be deemed the equivalent of a step- 
increase under section 401 of this Act and 
the waiting period, for purposes of advance- 
ment to the next step, shall begin on the 
date of adjustment. 

“(c) The basic salaries of postmasters at 
newly established offices of the fourth Class 
shall be fixed at the lowest salary rate. 
Whenever unusual conditions prevail at any 
post office of the fourth class the Postmaster 
General may advance such office to the 
appropriate category or class indicated by 
the receipts of the preceding quarter. Any 
fourth-class office advanced to the appro- 
priate category or Class pursuant to this 
subsection shall remain in such category or 
class until the start of the first pay period 
after July 1 of the calendar year following 
the calendar year in which it was so ad- 
vanced, at which time it shall be assigned 
to the category or class indicated by the 
receipts for the preceding calendar year. 

“(d) Persons who perform the duties of 
postmaster at post offices of the fourth class 
where there is a vacancy or during the ab- 
sence of the postmaster on sick or annual 
leave, or leave without pay, shall be paid 
the same basic salary to which they would 
have been entitled if regularly appointed as 
such postmaster, 

“(e) The Postmaster General may allow 
to postmasters in fourth-class post offices 
additional compensation for separating serv- 
ices and for unusual conditions during a 
portion of the year, in lieu of an allowance 
for clerical services for this purpose. 

f) At seasonal post offices of the fourth 
class, the Postmaster General may author- 
ize the payment of the basic salary prorated 
over the pay periods such office is open for 
business during the fiscal year. 

“(g) Where the gross postal receipts of a 
post office of the third class for each of two 
consecutive calendar years are less than 
$1,500, or where in any calendar year the 
gross postal receipts are less than $1,400, 
such post office shall be relegated to the 
fourth class and the basic salary of the post- 
master shall be fixed in the manner provided 
in subsection (b) of this section. 


“Conversion 


“Src. 304. (a) Each employee whose basic 
salary is paid under the Act of July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 435), as amended, or under the 
Classification Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 954), as 
amended, and who on or prior to the effec- 
tive date of this section has earned but has 
not been credited with a higher automatic 
salary grade increase under the Act of July 
6, 1945, or a higher within-grade step-increase 
under the Classification Act of 1949 for his 
position, or whose basic salary would have 
been increased on July 1, 1955, by reason of 
changed postal receipts, shall be given credit 
for such increase before his basic salary 18 
adjusted under subsection (b) of this section. 

“(b) The basic salary of each employee in 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
of the Postal Field Service Schedule, the 
Rural Carrier Schedule, and the Fourth-Class 
Office Schedule, shall be adjusted to the basic 
salary in the schedules in the following 
manner: 

“(1) If the basic salary of the employee is 
equal to any step established for his position 
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in the appropriate schedule, such step shall 
be established as the employee’s new basic 
salary. 

“(2) If the basic salary of the employee is 
less than the entrance step established for 
his position in the appropriate schedule, 
such entrance step shall be established as 
the employee’s new basic salary. 

“(3) If the basic salary of the employee 
falls between any two steps established for 
his position in the appropriate schedule, 
the higher step shall be established as the 
employee’s new basic salary. 

“(4) If the basic salary of the employee is 
greater than the highest step established 
for his position in the appropriate schedule, 
such basic salary shall be established as the 
new basic salary of the employee. 

“Addition of longevity step-increases 

“Sec. 305. (a) When the basic salary of an 
employee, except an employee whose basic 
salary immediately prior to the effective date 
of the Postal Field Service Schedule was 
fixed by the Classification Act of 1949, is 
established under section 304 of this Act, 
each longevity step-increase which such em- 
ployee has earned prior to the effective date 
of his schedule shall become a part of his 
basic compensation and shall constitute a 
longevity step-increase under section 404 
of this Act. 

“(b) In the case of an employee whose 
compensation immediately prior to the effec- 
tive date of the Postal Field Service Sched- 
ule was fixed by the Classification Act of 
1949, all creditable service under section 404 
shall be counted in order to determine such 
employee's eligibility for longevity step-in- 
creases under such section. 


“Retroactive basic salary increases 


“Sec. 306. (a) The basic salary in effect 
immediately prior to the effective date of 
this section, of each employee paid under 
the Act of July 6, 1945, as amended (39 
U. S. C., secs. 858, 859, 861a, 862, 863-866, 
868, 869), or under the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, shall be increased by 7 
per centum effective March 1, 1955 (rounded 
to the nearest dollar in the case of per 
annum rates and to the nearest one-half 
cent in the case of hourly rates, a half-doliar 
or one-quarter of a cent being rounded to 
the next highest dollar or one-half cent, 
respectively). Such increase shall be applied 
(1) in the case of each rural carrier to his 
fixed compensation, his compensation per 
mile, and any additional compensation al- 
lowed him for serving a heavily patronized 
route, and (2) to the amounts specified in 
sections 3 (c), 3 (d), 12 (a), 12 (e), 15 (f), 
and 17 (d) of the Act of July 6, 1945 (Pub- 
lic Law 134, Seventy-ninth Congress), as 
amended. 

“(b) Retroactive salary shall be paid under 
this Act only in the case of an individual 
in the service of the United States (includ- 
ing service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States) or of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia on the date of 
enactment of this Act, except that such 
retroactive salary shall be paid a retired 
postmaster, officer, or employee for services 
rendered during the period beginning March 
1, 1955, and ending with the date of his 
retirement, or in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Act of August 3, 1950, for 
services rendered by a deceased postmaster, 
officer, or employee during the period begin- 
ning on March 1, 1955, and ending with 
the date of his death. 

“TITLE IV—STEP-INCREASES 
“Automatic advancement by step-increases 

“Sec. 401. (a) Except as to a substitute 
employee in the Postal Transportation Serv- 
ice whose position is allocated to salary level 
PFS-6 as a distribution clerk in a railway 
or highway post office, each employee whose 
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position is allocated to the Rural Carrier 
Schedule, the Fourth-Class Office Schedule, 
or salary level PFS-10 or a lower salary level 
of the Postal Field Service Schedule, who 
has not reached the highest step for his 
position, shall be advanced successively to 
the next higher step for his position at the 
beginning of the first pay period following 
the completion of each fifty-two calendar 
weeks of satisfactory service, if no equiva- 
lent increase in basic salary from any cause 
was received during such period of fifty-two 
calendar weeks. The benefit of successive 
step-increases shall be preserved, under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, for employees whose continuous service 
is interrupted by service in the Armed Forces, 

“(b) Each employee whose position is al- 
located to salary level PFS-11 or a higher 
salary level of the Postal Field Service Sched- 
ule shall be advanced to and including step 
four of his salary level in the manner pro- 
vided in subsection (a) of this section. 
Advancement of such employee to steps 
higher than step four, exclusive of longevity 
step-increases, shall be granted by the Post- 
master General on the basis of superior 
performance under regulations issued by 
him, but no such employee is eligible for 
more than one step-increase within the time 
period specified in subsection (a) of this 
section. 

“(c) Each substitute employee in the 
Postal Transportation Service, whose posi- 
tion is allocated to salary level PFS-6 as a 
distribution clerk in a railway or highway 
post office, shall be advanced in the manner 
prescribed for other employees under sub- 
section (a) of this section, but such substi- 
tute shall not be advanced beyond step four 
of salary level PFS-6. 

“Creditable service for advancement 

“Sec. 402. Each employee in the postal field 
service is eligible to earn step-increases in 
accordance with this Act. Except for tem- 
porary rural carriers serving in the absence 
of regular rural carriers on leave without 
pay or on military leave, credit shall not be 
allowed for time on the rolls under a tem- 
porary appointment for one year or less 
unless such time on the rolls is continuous 
to the date of appointment to a position 
of unlimited duration. 


“Adjustment of service credit 


“Sec. 403. For the purpose of establishing 
eligibility for step increases under section 
401, the Postmaster General is directed to 
preserve for employees presently in the auto- 
matic grades, other than the maximum auto- 
matic grades, their present anniversary 
dates: Provided, That no employee whose 
anniversary date occurs before the anni- 
versary date of a senior employee shall be 
advanced ahead of such senior employee. 
For the purposes of this section, the term 
‘senior employee’ means an employee in 
the same position in the post office or or- 
ganizational unit concerned, who, by virtue 
of his length of service or position, has su- 
perior seniority rights. The anniversary date 
of any employee whose present anniversary 
date cannot be preserved without advancing 
ahead of such senior employee shall be that 
date which results in the shortest additional 
waiting period for such employee. Each 
employee in a maximum automatic grade 
or a single salary grade shall begin the wait- 
ing period for his anniversary date on the 
effective date of his transfer into the appro- 
priate schedule contained in sections 301, 
302 or 303 of this Act. 


Longevity step increases 
Sec. 404. (a) There are established for each 
employee longevity steps A, B, and C, For 
each promotion to a longevity step— 
(1) each postmaster at a post office of the 
fourth class shall receive an amount equal 
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to 5 per centum of his basic salary, or $100 
per annum, whichever is the lesser, and 

(2) each employee (other than a post- 

master at a post office of the fourth class) 
shall receive $100 per annum. 
In computing the percentage increase under 
this subsection the amount of the increase 
shall be rounded to the nearest dollar. A 
half dollar or one-half cent shall be rounded 
to the next highest dollar or cent, respec- 
tively. 

(b) Each employee shall be assigned to— 

(1) longevity step A at the beginning of 
the pay period following the completion of 
13 years of service; 

(2) longevity step B at the beginning of 
the pay period following the completion of 
18 years of service; and 

(3) longevity step C at the beginning of the 
pay period following the completion of 25 
years of service. 

(c) (1) There shall be credited, for the 
purpose of subsection (b)— 

(A) all time on the rolls, except time on 
the rolls as a substitute rural carrier, in the 
postal field service or in the Post Office 
Department; 

(B) all time on the rolls in the custodial 
service of the Department of the Treasury 
continuous to the date of the transfer of 
the employee to the custodial service of the 
Post Office Department in accordance with 
Executive Order Numbered 6166, dated June 
10, 1933; 

(C) all time on the rolls as a special- 
delivery messenger at a first-class post office; 
and 


“(D) all time on the rolls as a clerk in a 
third-class post office for which payment is 
made from authorized allowances, 

“(2) In determining longevity credit for 
the purposes of subsection (b) in the case of 
an employee whose continuous service in the 
postal field service or in the departmental 
service of the Post Office Department shall 
have been interrupted by service with the 
Armed Forces or to comply with a transfer 
during war or national emergency as defined 
by the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, all time engaged in such service with 
the Armed Forces or on such transfer shall 
be credited pro rata for each week of such 
service. All service specified in this subsec- 
tion, whether continuous or intermittent, 
shall be credited on the basis of one week for 
each whole week the employee has been on 
the rolls, except that credit shall not be 
allowed for time on the rolls under a tem- 
porary appointment for one year or less un- 
less such time on the rolls is continuous to 
the date of appointment to a position of un- 
limited duration. 

“(d) Employees on the rolls on the effective 
date of this section who are entitled to 
promotion credit for longevity purposes un- 
der section 2 of the Act approved May 3, 
1950 (64 Stat. 102; 39 U. S. C. 889), shall 
retain all rights and benefits established or 
continued under such section to the same 
extent as though such section had remained 
in effect. 

“(e) Increases under this section shall not 
be deemed equivalent increases within the 
meaning of section 401. 


“TITLE V—GENERAL COMPENSATION RULES 
“Appointments 


“Src. 501. The Postmaster General may ap- 
point any person who has been employed in 
a civilian capacity in any branch of the Gov- 
ernment to any position in a regional or dis- 
trict office or to any professional or scientific 
position and may place such person in any 
step in the salary level of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule which is less than one full 
step above the highest basic salary which 
such person received from the United States, 


“Promotion 


“Sec. 502. (a) Any employee who is pro- 
moted or transferred to a position in a higher 
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salary level of the Postal Field Service Sched- 
ule shall be paid basic salary at the lowest 
step of such higher salary level which exceeds 
his existing basic salary by not less than the 
amount of difference between the entrance 
step of the salary level from which promoted 
and the entrance step of the salary level im- 
mediately above the salary level from which 
promoted. If there is no step in the salary 
level to which the employee is promoted 
which exceeds his existing basic salary by at 
least the amount of such difference, such 
employee shall be paid (1) the maximum 
step of the salary level to which promoted, or 
(2) his existing basic salary, whichever is 
higher. 

“(b) Regular clerks and carriers in first- 
and second-class post offices are not eligible 
for promotion to positions of higher salary 
levels in their respective offices unless they 
are in the maximum steps of their respective 
salary levels. If for any reason such clerks 
and carriers in such maximum steps are not 
available those clerks and carriers in the 
lower steps in such offices shall be eligible for 
such promotion. 


“Compensation of certain temporary 
employees 

“Sec. 503. Each temporary employee who 
is hired for a continuous period of one year 
or less for a position under the Postal Field 
Service Schedule shall be paid a basic salary 
at the entrance step for the salary level of 
the position to which he is appointed. 


“Prohibition on reduction of former 
compensation 


“Src. 504, (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
deemed to reduce the per annum or hourly 
basic compensation of any employee on the 
rolls on the effective date of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule, the Rural Carrier Sched- 
ule, or Fourth-Class Office Schedule to an 
amount less than his basic compensation 
immediately prior to adjustment to such 
schedules. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, 
‘basic compensation’ includes basic compen- 
sation under the Classification Act of 1949. 


“TITLE VI—PAY ADMINISTRATION 
“Pay periods and computation of rates 


“Sec. 601. (a) Employees in the postal field 
service shall paid compensation in 
twenty-six installments. Each such install- 
ment shall be the compensation for a pay 
period of two weeks. 

“(b) As basic compensation for a full pay 
period, an employee, other than an hourly 
rate employee, shall be paid an amount equal 
to one twenty-sixth of his annual basic com- 
pensation. As basic compensation for a por- 
tion of a pay period, such employee shall be 
paid basic compensation computed in ac- 
cordance with subsection (d) of this section 
for the number of days and hours of service 
for which he has credit. 

“(c) As basic compensation for the pay 
period, an hourly rate employee shall be paid 
an amount equal to the product of his hourly 
rate of basic compensation and the number 
of hours of service for which he has credit. 

“(d) For purposes of computing rates of 
compensation other than annual rates the 
following rules shall govern: 

“(1) To compute an hourly rate of basic 
compensation for employees other than sub- 
stitute employees, the annual rate of basic 
compensation shall be divided by 2,080. 

“(2) To compute an hourly rate of basic 
compensation for substitute employees, the 
annual rate of basic compensation shall be 
divided by 2,016. 

“(3) To compute the daily rate of com- 
pensation for postmasters, postal inspectors, 
and rural carriers, the annual rate of com- 
pensation shall be divided by 312. 

“(4) To compute the daily rate of basic 
compensation for annual rate employees 
other than postmasters, postal inspectors, 
and rural carriers, the hourly rate of basic 
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compensation shall be multiplied by the 
number of daily hours of service required, 

“(e) Except for lump-sum payments for 
accumulated leave upon the termination of 
employment, an annual rate employee shall 
not be paid more than one twenty-sixth of 
his basic compensation as basic compensa- 
tion for a pay period. 

(H) All rates shall be computed to the 
nearest cent, counting one-half cent and over 
as a whole cent. 

“(g) When a pay period for employees to 
whom this Act applies begins in one fiscal 
year and ends in another, the gross amount 
of the earnings of such employees for such 
pay period may be regarded as a charge 
against the appropriation or allotment cur- 
rent at the end of such pay period. 


“Hours of work 


“Src, 602. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, employees shall not be required to 
work more than eight hours a day. The 
work schedule of employees shall be regulat- 
ed so that the eight hours of service shall 
not extend over a longer period than ten 
consecutive hours, 


“Compensatory time, overtime, and holidays 


“Sec, 603. In emergencies or if the needs 

of the service require, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may require employees to work more 
than eight hours in one day, or on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or holidays. For such service he 
shall grant employees in the ‘PFS’ Schedule 
compensatory time or pay such employees 
crate compensation under the following 
rules: 
. “(1) Each employee in or below salary 
level PFS-8.shall be paid for all work in ex- 
cess of eight hours in one day at the rate 
of 150 per centum of his hourly basic com- 
pensation. 

“(2) (A) Each employee in or below salary 
level PFS-8 who performs work on Satur- 
days or Sundays shall, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General, be granted 
compensatory time in an amount equal to 
the excess time worked within five working 
days, except that, in lieu of such compen- 
satory time, the Postmaster General may, if 
the exigencies of the service require, author- 
ize such employee to be paid, for work per- 
formed on Saturdays and Sundays during 
the month of December, at the rate of 150 
por centum of his hourly basic compensa- 

on. 

“(B) If the work performed by such em- 
ployees on Saturdays and Sundays is less 
than eight hours, such service, in the discre- 
tion of the Postmaster General may be car- 
ried forward and combined with similar sery- 
ice performed on other Saturdays and Sun- 
days. The employees may be allowed com- 
pensatory time for such combined service or 
any part thereof at any time, except that, 
whenever at least eight hours of such service 
has been accumulated, the employees shall 
be allowed eight hours compensatory time 
on one day within five working days next 
succeeding the Saturday or Sunday on which 
the total accumulated service was at least 
eight hours. 


“(3) For time worked on a day referred 
to as a holiday in the Act of December 
26, 1941 (5 U. S. C., sec. 87b), or on a day 
designated by Executive order as a holiday 
for Federal employees generally, each em- 
ployee in or below salary level PFS-8, un- 
der regulations prescribed by the Postmaster 
General, shall either be granted Compensa- 
tory time in an amount equal to such time 
worked within thirty working days, or be 
paid premium compensation at a rate equal 
to his hourly basic compensation for the time 
so worked. For work performed on Christ- 
mas Day, premium compensation shall be 
paid at a rate equal to 150 per centum of 
the employee’s hourly basic compensation. 

“(4) Each employee in or above salary level 
PFS-9 who performs overtime or holiday work 
as described in this section, under regula- 
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tions prescribed by the Postmaster General, 
shall be granted compensatory time in an 
amount equal to such overtime or holiday 
work, 
“Night work 

“Sec. 604. Employees who perform work 
between the hours of 6 o’clock post meridian 
and 6 o’clock ante meridian standard or day- 
light saving time, depending upon which time 
is observed where such work is performed, 
shall be paid extra compensation for each 
hour of such work at the rate of 10 per 
centum of their hourly basic compensation. 
The differential for night duty shall not be 
included in computing any overtime com- 
pensation to which such employees may be 
entitled. 


“Exemption of certain employees from cer- 
tain provisions relating to pay administra- 
tion 


“Sec. 605. (a) Sections 602, 603, and 604 of 
this Act do not apply to the heads of regional 
or district offices and such other employees of 
the headquarters staff of regional and dis- 
trict offices as the Postmaster General desig- 
nates, or to postmasters, rural carriers, post 
office inspectors, traveling mechanicians, and 
traveling examiners of equipment and sup- 
plies. 

“(b) Sections 602 and 603 of this Act do 
not apply to substitute employees and to 
employees in the Postal Transportation Serv- 
ice assigned to road duty. 

“(c) Section 602 of this Act does not apply 
to employees in post offices of the third 
class. 

“(d) The provisions of section 603 of this 
Act relating to compensatory time and over- 
time compensation for work on Saturdays or 
Sundays do not apply to hourly rate regular 
employees. 

“Substitute employment 


“Sec. 606. (a) Subject to subsection (c) 
of this section, the Postmaster General shall 
prescribe the conditions under which sub- 
stitute positions may be established. 

“(b) Each substitute, hourly rate, and 
temporary employee who reports for duty in 
compliance with an official order shall be 
employed for not less than two hours follow- 
ing the hour at which such employee is or- 
dered to report. 

“(c) In the case of positions which are 
the same as or equivalent to the positions 
enumerated in the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the appointment of substitute 
postal employees, and for other purposes”, 
approved June 4, 1936, as amended (39 
U. S. C., sec. 834), the ratio of classified sub- 
stitute employees to regular employees shall 
not be more than one classified substitute to 
five regular employees or fraction thereof 
with respect to each such position, except 
that in offices having fewer than five regular 
employees there may be one substitute clerk 
and one substitute carrier, and one sub- 
stitute in the motor vehicle service. 


“Employees in the Postal Transportation 
Service 

“Sec. 607. (a) The Postmaster General shall 
organize the work of employees in the Postal 
Transportation Service who are assigned to 
road duty into regularly scheduled tours of 
duty. Such tours of duty shall aggregate an 
average of not more than eight hours a day 
for two hundred and fifty-two days a year, 
including an allowance of one hour and 
thirty-five minutes for work to be per- 
formed on layoff periods. He shall not grant 
allowances of time for work performed on 
layoff periods to employees other than em- 
ployees engaged in the distribution of mail. 

“(b) Employees in the Postal Transporta- 
tion Service assigned to road duty, except 
substitute employees, who are required to 
perform work in excess of the scheduled time 
of their regular tours of duty as established 
by the Postmaster General shall be paid at 
the rate of 150 per centum of their hourly 
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basic compensation for such overtime work. 
In arriving at the amount of overtime to be 
paid at any time during the calendar year, 
any deficiencies accrued up to that time 
during the same calendar year shall be off- 
set against any overtime work by the 
employee. 

“(c) Substitute employees in the Postal 
Transportation Service assigned to road duty 
shall be paid on an hourly basis for actual 
work performed according to the time value 
of each trip of such road duty, including an 
allowance of time for all work required on 
layoff periods. 

“(d) In addition to compensation provided 
under this Act, the Postmaster General, un- 
der regulations prescribed by him, may pay 
not more than $9 per day as travel allow- 
ances in lieu of actual expenses, at fixed rates 
per annum or by such other method as he 
deems equitable to regular and substitute 
employees in the Postal Transportation Serv- 
ice who are assigned to road duty, after the 
expiration of ten hours from the time the 
initial run begins. 

“(e) Substitute employees in the Postal 
Transportation Service shall be credited with 
full time while traveling under orders of the 
Post Office Department to and from their 
designated headquarters to take up assign- 
ments. 


“Equipment maintenance allowance for 
special delivery messengers 


“Sec. 608. (a) In addition to the compen- 
sation provided under this Act regular and 
substitute special delivery messengers at 
first-class post offices shall be paid an auto- 
motive equipment maintenance allowance at 
the rate of 7 cents per mile or major fraction 
thereof for miles traveled under the direction 
of the Department in making delivery of 
special-delivery mail or at the option of 
the Postmaster General at the rate of 90 
cents per hour spent in making delivery of 
special-delivery mail. Payments for equip- 
ment maintenance shall be made at the same 
periods and in the same manner as pay- 
ments of regular compensation. 

“(b) The Postmaster General may provide 
or hire vehicles under an allowance basis for 
use in the delivery of special-delivery mail 
whenever the needs of the postal field service 
so require, 


“Equipment maintenance allowance for 
rural carriers 


“Sec. 609. (a) In addition to the compen- 
sation provided in the Rural Carrier Sched- 
ule, each rural carrier shall be paid for equip- 
ment maintenance a sum equal to 9 cents 
per mile for each mile or major fraction of 
a mile scheduled. The Postmaster General 
may pay such additional equipment main- 
tenance allowance as he determines to be 
fair and reasonable, not in excess of $3 per 
day when combined with the equipment 
maintenance allowance provided by the pre- 
ceding sentence, to rural carriers entitled to 
additional compensation under section 302 
(c) of this Act for serving heavily patron- 
ized routes. Payments for such equipment 
maintenance shall be made at the same pe- 
riods and in the same manner as payments 
of regular compensation. 

“(b) Any employee in the postal field 
service who is ed to serve any rural 
route, and who furnishes the vehicle used 
in the performance of such service, shall be 
paid the equipment maintenance allowance 
provided for the route so served, in addition 
to his compensation, 


“Allowances for postmasters in fourth-class 
post offices 

“Sec. 610. Postmasters of fourth-class post 
Offices shall be paid as allowances for rent, 
fuel, ight, and equipment an amount equal 
to 15 per centum of the compensation earned 
in each pay period, at the same time and 
in the same manner as their regular com- 
pensation, 
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“TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
“Classes of post offices 

“Src. 701. The Postmaster General shall 
divide post offices into four classes on the 
basis of gross annual postal receipts. He 
shall place in the first class those post offices 
at which such receipts are $40,000 or more. 
He shall place in the second class those post 
offices at which such receipts are $8,000 or 
more, but less than $40,000. He shall place 
in the third class those post offices at which 
such receipts are $1,500 or more, but less 
than $8,000. He shall place in the fourth 
class those offices at which such receipts are 
less than $1,500. 

“Assignment of employees 

“Sec. 702. With the consent of the em- 
ployee, the Postmaster General is authorized 
to detail any employee, including any em- 
ployee of the departmental service, between 
the postal field service and the departmental 
service to such extent as may be necessary 
to develop a more efficient working force and 
more effectively to perform the work of the 
Department. Each such detail shall be made 
for a period of not more than one year and 
may be made without change in compensa- 
tion of the employee so detailed. 


“Increases in basic compensation not 
‘equivalent increases’ 

“Sec. 703. Any increase in rate of basic 
compensation by reason of enactment of this 
Act shall not be considered as an ‘equivalent 
increase’ in compensation within the mean- 
ing of section 701 (a) (A) of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, in the case of employees 
who transfer or are transferred to a position 
coming within the purview of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949. 


“Postal employees of the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment 

“Sec. 704. The Governor of the Canal Zone 
is authorized and directed to adopt appli- 
cable provisions of this Act for postal em- 
ployees of the Canal Zone Government, as 
of the respective effective dates of such ap- 
plicable provisions. 


“References in other laws with respect to 
Public Law 134 Seventy-ninth Congress 
“Sec. 705. (a) Whenever reference is made 

in any other law to the Act of July 6, 1945 

(59 Stat. 435), as amended, such reference 

shall be held and considered to mean this 

Act. Whenever reference is made in any other 

law to a ‘grade’ of such Act of July 6, 1945, 

such reference shall be held and considered 

to mean the corresponding basic salary step 
in any schedule contained in this Act. 

“(b) The application of this Act to any 
position or employee shall not be affected by 

reason of the enactment of subsection (a). 


“Applicability of act to Guam 
“Sec. 706. This Act shall have the same 


force and effect within Guam as within other 
possessions of the United States. 
“Regulations of Postmaster General 

“Sec. 707. The Postmaster General is here- 
by authorized to issue such regulations as 
may be necessary for the administration of 
this Act, 
“Civil service act and rules, Veterans’ Pref- 

erence Act of 1944 

“Sec. 708. This Act shall not be construed 
to modify the application of the Civil Service 
Act and Rules or the Veterans’ Preference Act 
of 1944 to the postal field service. 

“Authorization of appropriations 

“Sec. 709. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

“Effective dates 

“Src. 710. (a) This section shall take effect 
on the date of enactment of this Act. 

“(b) Section 601 of this Act shall take 
effect on any Sunday following the date of 
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enactment of this Act designated by the 
Postmaster General but not later than the 
first Sunday of the first calendar month 
which begins more than sixty days after such 
date of enactment. 

“(c) The remainder of this Act shall take 
effect on the first day of the first pay period 
which begins after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

“(d) (1) The adjustment of the basic sal- 
ary of each employee to the basic salary es- 
tablished for the position he was occupying 
on the effective date of this Act shall be 
completed within one hundred and eighty 
days after the effective date of section 304 
(b). 

“(2) The applicable salary schedules, pro- 
visions, and limitations contained in the Act 
of July 6, 1945 (Public Law 134, Seventy- 
ninth Congress), as amended, or the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, as the case 
may be, shall continue in effect with respect 
to each such employee until the date on 
which his basic salary is adjusted under such 
section 304 (b). 

“(3) Such adjustment of basic salary of 
each such employee shall be made effective 
as of the effective date of section 304 (b) 
and payments of basic salary on the basis of 
such adjustment shall be decreased by the 
amounts of basic salary received by such em- 
ployee during such period under the appli- 
cable provisions of such Act of July 6, 1945, 
as amended, or the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, as the case may be.” 

And the House agrees to the same. 

Tom MURRAY, 
JAMES H. MORRISON, 
James C. Davis, 
Epwarp H. REES, 
ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Jonn O. PASTORE, 
FRANK CARLSON, 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1) to increase the rates 
of basic compensation of officers and em- 
ployees in the field service of the Post Office 
Department submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port: 

The House amendment struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause 
and inserted a substitute text. The com- 
mittee of conference recommends that the 
Senate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House and agree to the 
same with an amendment which is a substi- 
tute for both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment, and that the House agree to the 
same. Except for technical and clerical 
changes, the differences between the House 
amendment and the conference substitute 
are discussed below. 

The Post Office Department estimates that 
this conference agreement will increase Post 
Office Department costs by $179,800,000 an- 
nually. Several items which are included in 
this estimate are neither salary increases nor 
reclassification adjustments. These items, 
which relate only to limited groups of em- 
ployees, are: travel allowances for Postal 

tion Service employees, $3,600,000; 
longevity for substitute employees, $1,000,- 
000; a new formula for computing pay of 
substitute rural carriers substitutes (312-day 
instead of 360-day basis), $2,000,000, Thus 
the cost attributable to salary increases and 
reclassification is $173,200,000, annually, rep- 
resenting 8.59 percent of present payroll. 
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In the House amendment, the description 
of the basic function of a typist, level 3, 
contained in paragraph (7) of section 203 in- 
cludes the function of performing “general 
Office clerical work.” ‘The conference sub- 
stitute retains this function generally but 
strikes out the word “clerical” from the 
phrase “general office clerical work” in or- 
der to remove any implication that an em- 
ployee in the position of typist, level 3, will 
be required to perform, as a part of the 
basic function of such position, clerical 
duties of a higher level. 

Section 304 (a) of the House amendment 
provides that, before the adjustment of the 
basic salary (in effect immediately prior 
to the effective date of section 304) of an 
employee paid under the act of July 6, 1945 
(Public Law 134, 79th Cong.), or the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, to the appropriate new 
basic salary in the appropriate new schedule, 
such employee shall be given credit for each 
automatic salary grade increase under such 
Act of July 6, 1945, and each within-grade 
step increase under the Classification Act of 
1949, which he has earned, but has not been 
credited with, on or prior to the first day 
of the first pay period following the date 
of enactment of the bill—the effective date 
of section 304. 

Section 304 (a) of the conference substi- 
tute retains the above provision of section 
304 (a) of the House amendment and, in 
addition, makes such provision applicable 
in the case of an employee whose basic 
salary would have been increased on July 1, 
1955, by reason of changed gross postal re- 
ceipts of his post office under provisions of 
law in effect prior to enactment of the con- 
ference substitute. As a result, under sec- 
tion 304 (a) of the conference substitute, 
each such employee will be given credit, 
before his basic salary is adjusted under the 
conference substitute, for increases in his 
basic salary which would have occurred 
on July 1, 1955, under existing provisions 
of law by reason of changed gross postal 
receipts of his post office. 

Section 306 (a) of the House amendment 
relates to increases in the basic salary, in 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
of section 306 (the first day of the first pay 
period following the date of enactment), of 
(1) each employee paid under the act of 
July 6, 1945 (Public Law 134, 79th Cong.), 
as amended; and (2) each employee paid 
under the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, whose basic salary is adjusted to 
one of the new basic salary schedules pro- 
vided by the House amendment for the pos- 
tal field service. In general, such section 
306 (a) of the House amendment provides 
that such basic salary shall be increased by 
6 percent, effective March 1, 1955. 

Section 306 (a) of the conference substi- 
tute is the same as section 306 (a) of the 
House amendment except that such increase 
of 6 percent is increased by the conference 
substitute to 7 percent. 

Section 403 of the House amendment re- 
lates to the adjustment of service credit for 
purposes of establishing eligibilty for step 
increases under section 401 of the House 
amendment. 

In general, such section 403 provides— 

(1) that each employee whose basic salary 
is adjusted as of the first day of the first 
pay period beginning after the date of en- 
actment of the bill shall begin his waiting 
period of fifty-two weeks on the date of 
such adjustment; and 

(2) that each employee in one of the auto- 
matic salary grades (other than the maxi- 
mum grade) under the act of July 6, 1945 
(Public Law 134, 79th Cong.), as amended, 
immediately prior to such adjustment of his 
basic salary may retain, for step-increase 
purposes under section 401, his anniversary 
date established under such act of July 6, 
1945, if his increase in basic salary by reason 
of such adjustment is less than a certain 
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proportionate part of the next automatic 
salary grade increase which he would have 
received under such act of July 6, 1945. 

Section 403 of the House amendment, in 
effect, preserves the anniversary dates of em- 
ployees by considering conversions to the 
new salary schedules as equivalent increases 
in basic compensation. 

It is the opinion of the committee of con- 
ference, however, that the House amend- 
ment does not preserve existing anniversary 
dates for employees to the maximum extent 
consistent with the new classification and 
compensation system provided for by the 
House amendment. 

Section 403 of the conference substitute 
replaces the above-discussed provision of 
the House amendment with language which 
constitutes a directive, coupled with a grant 
of the necessary authority, to the Postmaster 
General to preserve for employees now in the 
automatic grades (other than the maximum 
grades or single-salary grades) their respec- 
tive anniversary dates now in effect. Such 
provision of the conference substitute pro- 
vides that the Postmaster General shall exer- 
cise such authority in accordance with the 
following principles: 

First, the existing anniversary dates of 
employees in the automatic grades (other 
than the maximum grades or single-salary 
grades) shall be preserved to the maximum 
extent consistent with the new classification 
and compensation system. 

Second, in no case shall an employee who, 
as a result of conversion under this Act, is 
in the same salary level as a senior employee 
and whose anniversary date occurs prior to 
the anniversary date of such senior employee 
be advanced to the next higher step in such 
salary level before such senior employee. 
The term “senior employee” is defined as an 
employee (1) who is in the same position and 
in the post office or organizational unit as 
the junior employee concerned and (2) who, 
by virtue of his length of service or position, 
has seniority rights which are superior to 
those of such junior employee. 

Third, in the case of any such junior em- 
ployee whose present anniversary date can- 
not be preserved without advancing before 
such senior employee, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral will be required to determine for such 
junior employee, as a new anniversary date, 
that date which will result in the shortest 
possible additional waiting period before 
such junior employee is advanced to the next 
higher step in his salary level. It is con- 
templated generally that, in the case of any 
such junior employee, the new anniversary 
date will be fixed as the first day of the first 
pay period which begins after the anniver- 
sary date of such senior employee. 

The conference substitute also provides 
that each employee who is in the maximum 
automatic grade or who is in a single salary 
grade will begin a waiting period of 52 weeks 
for his anniversary date upon the effective 
date of his transfer into the appropriate 
salary schedule. 

Section 606 (b) of the House amendment 
provides that each substitute employee shall 
be employed for not less than two hours 
when he reports for duty after receiving an 
Official call to duty. Section 606 (b) of the 
conference substitute retains this provision 
of the House amendment and, in addition, 
extends such provision to all hourly-rate 
employees and temporary employees. 

Section 710 (d) (2) of the House amend- 
ment provides that all applicable salary 
schedules, provisions, and limitations con- 
tained in the Act of July 6, 1945 (Public 
Law 134, 79th Cong.), as amended, shall 
continue in effect for each employee until 
his basic salary is converted to the appro- 
priate new schedule under the House amend- 
ment. 

Section 710 (d) (2) of the conference sub- 
stitute is the same as section 710 (d) (2) 
of the House amendment, except that the 
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conference substitute contains a reference 
to applicable salary schedules, provisions, 
find limitations contained in the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, in order to 
make clear one of the purposes of section 
710 (d) (2) of the House amendment. 

Such purpose is to the effect that the ap- 
plicable salary schedules, provisions, and 
limitations contained in the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, shall remain in 
effect for each employee paid under such 
act (whose basic salary is to be adjusted to 
one of the new basic salary schedules for 
the postal field service) until such basic 
salary is actually converted to the appro- 
priate new schedule contained in the con- 
ference substitute. 

Section 710 (d) (3) of the House amend- 
ment provides— 

(1) that when the adjustment of the basic 
salary of each employee has been made 
through conversion under the House amend- 
ment, such adjustment shall be made effec- 
tive as of the first day of the first pay period 
which begins after the date of enactment; 
and 

(2) that payments of basic salary because 
of such adjustment shall be decreased by 
whatever amounts of basic salary the em- 
ployee received, during the general period of 
conversion, under the act of July 6, 1945 
(Public Law 134, 79th Cong.), as amended. 

Section 710 (d) (3) of the conference sub- 
stitute is the same as section 710 (d) (3) of 
the House amendment, except that the con- 
ference substitute, in conformity with the 
clarifying change made by the conference 
substitute in connection with section 710 
(d) (2), adds a reference to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, in order to 
make it clear that payments of basic salary 
because of such adjustment shall also be 
decreased by whatever amounts the em- 
ployee received, during the conversion period 
under the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

Tom Murray, 

Jas H. Morrison, 

JaMEs C. DAVIS, 

Epwarp H. REES, 

ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a unanimous con- 
ference report signed by 5 managers on 
the part of the House and 5 managers on 
the part of the Senate. 

The conference report is not too much 
different from the bill H. R. 4644 as 
finally approved by the House. The 
only major change in the bill is that the 
House bill provided for a minimum in- 
crease of 6 percent for every postal em- 
ployee. The conference report raises 
that minimum increase from 6 percent to 
7 percent. There are other minor 
changes in the legislation as reported 
by the House, but they are not material 
and do not alter the general principles 
of the legislation. 

I think the House conferees did some 
pretty good trading and were able to 
report back a good compromise between 
the two bodies. However, as I said on 
the floor o2 the House when the original 
bill H. R. 4644 was being considered, if 
the amendment known as amendment 
No. 2 offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss] was adopted, that 
then, in all good conscience, I could not 
support my own bill. The Moss amend- 
ment was adopted. In my opinion, the 
adoption of this amendment makes the 
bill full of injustices and inequities and 
distorts the proper salary relationship 
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and reclassification structure. For that 
reason I voted against the bill. How- 
ever, when I went to conference with 
the other conferees of the House I made 
this statement at the conference: I said, 
“I opposed this bill because of the Moss 
amendment, but I am here as a conferee 
of the House to support and defend the 
position of the House.” I did not regard 
my own personal wishes in the matter— 
in view of the action of the House— 
although I considered the Moss amend- 
ment most obnoxious and unfair. 

I think this conference report should 
be sent to the President for action. 
There have been many predictions, both 
pro and con, about the action of the 
President on this legislation. I have said 
repeatedly that in my opinion I did not 
believe the President could approve this 
legislation and I still stand on that 
prediction. However, I am going to vote 
to send this conference to the President. 
While I am going to oppose a motion to 
recommit, I want to make it crystal clear, 
so that no one will misunderstand my 
position, that if the President in his wis- 
dom and judgment sends back to the 
Congress a veto on this legislation I will 
support the veto of the President. I 
made that statement when this legisla- 
tion was being considered, and my posi- 
tion has not changed. 

This legislation has been before the 
House on three separate occasions. It 
was first here in February; again about 
a month ago, and now for the third time 
it is here on the conference report. 

‘The President in his message to Con- 
gress in January recommended a 5 per- 
cent increase and reclassification of the 
pay structure. 

His recommendation would have cost 
$129 million, The House held 17 days of 
hearings on the President’s bill and in 
executive session the committee decided 
that the bill should be changed and made 
many changes. As the result of the ma- 
jority wishes of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service we reported out 
a new bill, H. R. 4644. This was a fair 
bill until it was practically wrecked and 
destroyed by the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California. That 
filled it with inequities. It gives undue 
advantages to certain groups of clerks 
and city carriers and penalizes certain 
city carriers and clerks in the middle 
grades. It does not treat the rural car- 
riers fairly. For that reason I am op- 
posed to the bill, but I think it is time 
that this legislation now be sent to the 
President. It has been kicking around 
here long enough, and I ask you to sup- 
port the unanimous report of the con- 
ferees in this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss. J 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
support the conference report generally 
as an improvement over the bill passed 
by this House. In doing so I want to 
deal specifically with some of the com- 
ments by the Postmaster General con- 
tained in his letter to the distinguished 
minority leader of this House wherein 
he states that the bill which has been 
brought about as a result of the com- 
bined majority judgment of the two 
Houses of Congress presents an admin- 
istrative impossibility. I might add that 
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if the amount of increase were 7.6 rather 
than 8.6 the difficulties of administering 
the bill would apparently evaporate. 

There is a statement made by Mr. 
Summerfield that the amount of in- 
crease is excessive. He says that since 
1945 the employees have had an increase 
of 90 percent and that the cost of living 
during that same period has gone up but 
48 percent. Let us look at the facts and 
consider them well, because Mr. Sum- 
merfield’s statement is another example 
of what you can do with figures. 

Since 1939 the total salary increase of 
the field employees in the Postal Service 
has been 93 percent. The cost of living 
since 1939 has gone up 93.8 percent. 
You have at this moment almost an 
exact parity between the cost of living 
and the percentage increase afforded 
people in the postal field service. The 
picture nationally for our industrial em- 
ployees and for the national income gen- 
erally shows a strikingly different pat- 
tern; for salary increases ranged from 
200 to 500 percent in the same period of 
time. The only advantage the Federal 
employee enjoyed has been wiped out. 
To take the increase from 1945 only as 
@ measure for proper evaluation is in 
no way fair, because prior to 1945—due 
to the war and the freeze on salaries— 
we did not treat our Federal employees 
at all fairly. This is the opportunity to 
give them decent treatment. 

Comment is made that the amend- 
ments I proposed are a penalty against 
certain groups. 

One group mentioned as a perfect ex- 
ample of my so-called abusive tactics 
was the special-delivery messengers. 
Those people who work as special-deliv- 
ery messengers always have received a 
salary less than that paid a city carrier. 
In the administration proposal it was 
contemplated that they would be 
brought into full equality with the city 
carriers for the first time. The respon- 
sibility of the position is in no way the 
same as that of a city carrier; the ex- 
amination itself is in no way comparable. 
In restoring the balance—not distorting 
it—but restoring the balance between 
the special-delivery messenger and the 
carrier—you are bringing about equita- 
ble treatment and leaving the special- 
delivery messenger still with a percent- 
age of increase in this legislation as 
great as, or greater than, the carriers 
themselves will get. 

We are told that we did not treat the 
supervisory personnel properly. That 
is a determination which, under this leg- 
islation, is within the power of the Post- 
master General. He will allocate these 
jobs. I tried my best in committee to 
put in more positions at the supervisory 
level. I thought we should at least de- 
fine the position of the superintendent 
of mails, because under this legislation 
no one at this moment can tell you what 
his salary will be. But it was the de- 
termination of the Department and the 
committee that that should not be done. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the rural carriers 
I have this statement to make. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, 
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Mr. McCORMACEK. While the great 
bulk of employees get a 7-percent in- 
crease under the reclassification, some 
of these postmasters and supervisors, as 
I understand it, can get an increase of 
over 50 percent, is that correct? 

Mr. MOSS. As high as 58 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, with reference to these 
rural carriers, I felt that the bill re- 
ported by the committee did not do them 
full justice. In the minority views 
which accompanied that bill to the floor 
there was clear language proposed to 
deal more equitably with them; but the 
representatives of the rural carriers 
came to me and asked that it not be 
offered. They said they were satisfied 
completely with the bill as it was writ- 
ten. They get more than just the in- 
crease proposed in the bill. They get 
a recomputation of the base for their 
annual wage and they get an increase 
in their equipment-maintenance cost, so 
they are not treated too badly. How- 
ever, they are not treated as well as I 
would like to have had them treated. 

I think it is a perfect example of the 
difficult job facing the Congress when 
it tries to write reclassification and 
salary increases in one package. You 
cannot convert a salary schedule to a 
new one without bringing about some 
inequities. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. The gen- 
tleman stated that the bill allowed an 
increase in equipment allowance for 
rural carriers. The gentleman I know 
did not intend to make that statement 
because, as he knows, the bill does not 
provide an increase in the equipment 
allowance for rural carriers, 

Mr. MOSS. It allows an increase in 
the per diem operating cost for the 
equipment, as I recall it. There are 
increases which under your conference 
report amounts to about $2 million. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. The 
gentleman is incorrect about that. The 
bill does provide for an increase in per 
diem for postal transportation, but we 
are talking about rural carriers. 

Mr. MOSS. There is an increase 
which applies to the cost of the opera- 
tion of the equipment by the rural car- 
riers proposed in the bill, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I am 
sorry the gentleman is incorrect about 
that. If he will investigate he will find 
he is wrong. 

Mr. MOSS. I will correct the record 
at this point. I intended to refer to the 
computation for mileage allowance for 
rural carriers. Not only does the in- 
creased percentage affect the fixed salary 
of rural carriers, but it applies to their 
annual mileage allowance. This annual 
mileage allowance is, in effect, for the 
maintenance of equipment. By increas- 
ing both the mileage allowance and the 
fixed salary of rural carriers, they are 
benefited substantially. 

The gentleman will also recall that in 
the minority report there is a proposed 
new schedule which I wanted to offer on 
behalf of the rural carriers but which 
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their representatives said they did not 
want. 

To point out the support the confer- 
ence report has from the representatives 
of the employees who will be directly 
affected by this legislation, I want to 
bring to the attention of the Members 
the following letter I received: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CAR- 
RIERS; NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PosT 
OFFICE AND GENERAL SERVICE MAINTE- 
NANCE EMPLOYEES; NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF POST OFFICE AND POSTAL TRANS- 
PORTATION SERVICE Man. HANDLERS, 
WATCHMEN, AND MESSENGERS; NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE MOTOR VE- 
HICLE EMPLOYEES; NATIONAL POSTAL 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION; UNITED NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Post OFFICE 
CLERKS, 

May 9, 1955. 

Hon. Jonn E. Moss, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Moss: The national 
representatives of the six organizations listed 
on the letterhead above are authorized and 
directed to advise you of the unanimous sup- 
port of their membership for the conference 
agreement on S. 1—the postal-pay bill. 

We sincerely urge you and your colleagues 
in the House of Representatives, without re- 
gard to political affiliation, to support the 
conference agreement on the postal-pay bill. 
It represents legislation which will meet with 
the overwhelming approval of a majority 
of the employees affected by the bill. 

Thanking you for your consideration of 
our request, we are 

Respectfully yours, 

Ross A. MESSER, 

Legislative Representative, National 
Association of Post Office and 
General Service Maintenance Em- 
ployees. 

W. M. THOMAS, 

President, National Postal Transport 
Association. 

Wriuram C. DOHERTY, 

President, National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

SAMUEL E. KLEIN, 

President, United National Associa- 

ciation of Post Office Clerks. 

PauL M. CASTIGLIONI, 

Legislative Representative, National 
Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees. 

Harotp McAvoy, 

President, National Association of 
Post Office and Postal Transporta- 
tion Service Mail Handlers, Watch- 
men, and Messengers. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from California a ques- 
tion. If this conference report is adopt- 
ed, and it goes to the White House and is 
vetoed, and then is sent back to our com- 
mittee which would report a 7.6 bill, does 
the gentleman then intend to resubmit 
his amendment when it comes back to 
the floor? 

Mr. MOSS. I think that is a question 
which I would probably cross when faced 
with it. At the moment we are consid- 
ering a conference report representing 
the judgment of the two Houses. I am 
acting on that. 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. The gentleman 
does not care to answer that question 
now; it that right? 

Mr. MOSS. The gentleman not only 
does not care to but definitely states that 
he be cross that bridge when he gets 
to it. 

Mr. CEDERBERG, I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, to 
some people the action on this confer- 
ence report here today seems to provide 
the Members of this body an opportunity 
to vote once again on whether or not they 
are friends of the postal employees and 
whether or not they are interested in the 
welfare and the working conditions of 
the postalemployees. Unfortunately the 
issue is not quite that simple, as we are 
all friends of the postal employees. 
There are serious disagreements, how- 
ever, as to what the proper amount of 
this increase should be. There is also 
serious and honest disagreement as to 
how the amount of increase should be 
distributed among the various employees. 
Of course, a lot of us here are very anx- 
ious to vote for a measure that has a 
chance of becoming law and that will 
put the money into the pockets of the 
employees that we are trying to help. I 
am not going to get into this threat of 
the veto again. We have heard enough 
about it. It is a matter of opinion, of 
course, whether or not the President will 
veto this bill. I think there is practically 
unanimous agreement now that he will 
veto a 10-percent raise. Certainly no 
effort was offered in committee to put a 
10-percent increase in this bill, but as far 
as I am concerned, I am convinced, just 
as sure as I am convinced that I am 
standing here, that this bill will be vetoed 
and any action on my part to support 
this measure in its present form would be 
an idle gesture. We will yet have the op- 
portunity to come back and vote on a 
7.6 bill. It seems improper to me to 
place the responsibility for the proper 
distribution of this income on the shoul- 
ders of the President. I think we should 
exercise that judgment ourselves and 
get out a bill that has a chance to be- 
come law and a bill that he will sign. 
However, many of us are very much con- 
cerned about the plight of the classified 
employees. As we know, they have fol- 
lowed the action taken on the postal em- 
ployees, and they have been the victims 
of strategy, right or wrong, used by the 
supporters of the postal employees. We 
have tried to get action on the classified 
bill for several weeks, to come on out with 
an 8 percent or 7.6 percent classified bill 
and get it on down to the White House 
and not wait for final action on the postal 
bill. However, there was general as- 
sumption that this postal bill would 
never be enacted into law; that it would 
be vetoed. With this presumption and 
with the commitment of the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Murray], that we would 
come back into committee as soon as this 
bill was vetoed and sustained and act on 
both a postal and classified bill at the 
same time, and that would come out on 
the floor of this body to act on simulta- 
neously, we agreed to hold up action for 
the time being on classified pay. We 
know during the past years this has been 
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repeated several times. The classified 
employees have not fared as well; the 
percentage of increase has not been as 
high. I think there is general agreement 
among the members of the committee 
that we will come out this time with the 
same amount of increase for the classi- 
fied employees that we vote for the postal 
employees, and we think that will be 7.6 
percent. We will go back in committee 
with the measure and I believe we will 
come out with a classified bill of 7.5 or 
7.6 percent, I would like at this time to 
urge all the Members of this body to act 
with the same enthusiasm, with the same 
interest, the same concern in the interest 
of the approximately 1 million classified 
employees as they have expressed for 
the 500,000 postal employees. 

There have been charges made that 
there is more political power among the 
postal employees. Of course we all 
know that that is not so. We all want 
to be just as fair with one group of Fed- 
eral employees as another. I believe 
that this body will be as fair with the 
classified employees and will act on a 
bill providing for a 7½- percent raise for 
classified employees. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thought I read 
in the papers—and if I am incorrect, I 
should like to be corrected by the gen- 
tleman—that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BROYHILL] was for a 10-per- 
cent increase for postal employees. 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. How does the 
gentleman reconcile that with his pres- 
ent position which is that he is against 
this conference report? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I likewise under- 
stand that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. McCormack] was for a 
10-percent increase for the postal em- 
ployees; is that right? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; but I am 
for this, too. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Why is the gentle- 
man not for a 10-percent increase? I 
answer the gentleman’s question this 
way. I am for the maximum increase 
that I feel has a chance of becoming law. 
I feel that my reasons are the same as 
those of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] who came down 
from 10 percent to 8.2 percent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
subordinating his views, is he? 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I should like to ask 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, if at any 
time any Member on the majority side 
of the aisle, in committee or otherwise, 
offered a 10-percent amendment for the 
consideration of the committee? To my 
knowledge, it was never offered. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report, and 
would like to say that all of the argu- 
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ments on this matter have been heard 
by the House once before. The main 
difference here is an increase in cost 
from the original bill passed by the House 
from $170 million to the conference sub- 
stitute of $179.8 million. That comes 
about principally by an increase of 1 
percent in the conversion factor, from 
6 to 7 percent, running from March 1 to 
the date of enactment, with an approxi- 
mate increase of one-half percent from 
then on. 

I should like to commend the chair- 
man of the conference committee and 
the other managers on the part of the 
House for having done such an expe- 
ditious job and for having retained the 
bulk of the House bill. 

The other changes that are set forth 
in the conference report are corrective 
for the most part and are not of too 
great concern. I feel, therefore, that the 
House would be proper in supporting the 
conference committee report, in view of 
the action it has already taken. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI]. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in an- 
swer to the gentleman from California 
LMr. GussEr], there are two things that 
occurred in the committee. No. 1, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss] 
offered an amendment in committee pro- 
viding for 9.3 percent increase. Those 
who claim they are for a 10 percent in- 
crease voted against that, Let us keep 
that in mind. 

No, 2, I was the first member in that 
committee who realized the situation 
and introduced a bill for a 10 percent 
increase, including reclassification. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. Is the gentleman say- 
ing that at this session the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service was given 
an opportunity to vote upon a 10 percent 
postal pay raise bill? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Nota straight 10 per- 
cent increase. 

Mr. GUBSER. In a reclassification bill 
or otherwise? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Nota straight 10 per- 
cent increase. 

Mr. GUBSER. Was such an amend- 
ment ever presented in executive session 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee by any member of the committee 
either on the majority or minority side? 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss] offered an amend- 
ment to the bill, providing for 9.3 per- 
cent, and the so-called minority mem- 
bers, who were the majority of the com- 
mittee, voted against it. 

Mr. GUBSER. That is right; I do not 
remember voting against an amendment 
providing for 9.3 percent. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Very well; let us call 
the staff of the committee and verify 
that. But I should like to point out 
something else at this point, Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. In order to get the 
record straight, I should like to inform 
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the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Gusser] that the first amendment I 
offered proposed a 21-level schedule 
which provided an average cost of 9.3- 
percent. It was voted down. I subse- 
quently offered 2 other amendments ef- 
fecting a 21-level schedule. 

Mr. LESINSKI. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral seems to think that this legislation 
is very unwieldy. For the information 
of the House, the chairman and the 
other members of the committee had all 
the amendments accepted by the Post 
Office Department before being accepted 
by the committee. That is definite. 
They had conceded to every amendment. 
Then there were 3 amendments intro- 
duced by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Moss], on the floor of the House, 
and the only one I can see at the pres- 
ent time they are against is the one pro- 
viding that the Post Office Department 
has to report back to the Congress after 
the first of next year. What is wrong 
with that? What department has the 
right to dictate to Congress what we 
should do or cannot do? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I do not think 
anybody ever opposed it. 

Mr. LESINSKI. No, but the Depart- 
ment evidently is opposed to it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Three 
amendments were offered by the gentle- 
man from California. I accepted two of 
the amendments and opposed only 
amendment No. 2. 

Mr. LESINSKI. That is right. What 
is wrong about this legislation, then? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I would 
not want to take up all the gentleman’s 
time explaining the many things wrong 
with it. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Does the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee mean 
to tell me that 1 percent is causing all 
the trouble here, that it should be not 
10 percent, only 8.2 or 8.5? 

I can assure the Members of the 
House that the only thing wrong with 
this legislation is that the Postmaster 
General does not like, is the fact that 
he has to come back after the first of 
next year and report to Congress as to 
what he has done. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that the time has arrived in this 
matter of postal pay legislation when we 
ought to take stock of the situation as 
it actually exists. This controversy has 
been going on for well over 2 years. It 
has reached a stalemate every time it 
has been considered. The record votes 
on it are numerous. Politics has been 
served. Everyone is on record. One of 
next year's issues has been created while 
the postal worker works for inadequate 
wages. I suggest that the time has now 
arrived when we had better forget the 
politics and give serious consideration to 
giving the postal workers a raise. The 
issue is now like and old, deflated politi- 
cal football. It is old, it is worn out. I 
suggest that if any of you are truly 
serious, truly desirous of giving the postal 
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workers a raise now, you vote to recom- 
mit this bill and bring back a bill which 
has a chance of being signed. If deep 
in your heart, you are truly desirous of 
doing what is right for the postal work- 
ers, you will vote them a raise now and 
stop this delay. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. TumutTy}. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me that this is a replay of an old rec- 
ord. We have a very practical problem 
before us. A week or so ago the House 
passed an 8.2 raise. I reiterate today 
what I said then. I think both side of 
the House are sincerely endeavoring to 
get a raise that will actually produce 
cash in the pockets of the employees in- 
stead of filling their ears with argu- 
ments, countercharges, and counter- 
blasts. 

I do not know what the President is 
going todo. I read in the paper that he 
said he may or may not veto it. I have 
great respect for what the minority 
leader says. He says the President will 
veto it. Our distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Murray], says he will. So right now 
we are in a game of prognostication, we 
are crystal-ball gazing. 

I think we ought to pass the confer- 
ence report and send it to the President 
and see what he does. If he vetoes it, 
we will be back with another raise. If 
you recommit the bill, you are right back 
where we started 3 or 4 weeks ago. We 
still do not know what he—the Presi- 
dent—is going to do. You say he will 
veto, we say he will not. The one way 
to find out what he will do is to put the 
document in his hands and let him do 
whatever he wants to do. 

My feeling is we should pass it. I say 
this not in any partisan sense at all. I 
know that the gentlemen of the minority 
have tried. Naturally, we want more 
money for the postal employees. Being 
Democrats, we are more generous. We 
are more conscious of the little fellow. 
A person who has the grocery bill that 
I do is more apt to vote for more money 
for the postal employee and his family. 
But remember, the people who are in- 
volved here are the postal employees, 
wives, and children. They are entitled 
to this money. Let us resolve our diffi- 
culty. We will never resolve it by debat- 
ing back and forth. The President alone 
can resolve it. If it is vetoed, as the 
chairman has said, we will have another 
bill and you will have an opportunity 
to give them a raise. But the wives and 
children of the postal employees are en- 
titled now to get the cash. Arguments 
are splendid but you cannot buy bread 
with arguments. I know of one group 
who state that they are for 10 percent 
or nothing. That is a wonderful idea, 
but you go home to your wife and say, 
“Sweetheart, we can have 10 percent or 
nothing.” She will say, Isn't it wonder- 
ful, let us take the 10 percent.” And you 
say, “Oh, but we got nothing.“ She will 
say, “Listen, honey, take off and don’t 
come back for a long time.” Let us not 
be dumb. It seems to me, we have a 
very practical problem. Will the Presi- 
dent go for an 8.8 percent increase? I 
do not know. Will he listen to Mr. Sum- 
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merfield? I do not know. Will he listen 
to the people who are waiting for the 
raise? I rather suspect he will. He 
signed our pay raise, and it seems to me 
he is a fairly pleasant man. I think he 
understands the problems of the little 
fellow. Why do we not give the Presi- 
dent a chance to be generous and adopt 
another Democratic measure, as he has 
been doing right along so successfully. 
Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 
Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, once 
again we have heard the plea by my 
good friend from New Jersey about how 
the Democrats are always concerned 
about the little man. Of course, I think 
we ought to have the record set straight. 
They will find that the Republican Party 
has always been more concerned for all 
of the little men everywhere. We are 
not segregating any one little group here 
and another little group there playing 
them against one another. Let me say 
to you, we never will because we are in- 
terested in all the citizens of the United 
States regardless of what their status in 
life may be. This business of getting up 
and talking and pleading for all the little 
men for political advantage in my opin- 
ion, is a classical demonstration of polit- 
ical demagoguery. Let me just say, as 
far as this bill is concerned, it is in the 
same status as it was when it came from 
our committee. Seven and six-tenths 
percent is going to be in the bill that will 
eventually pass through this House, and 
you know it and I know it. Our good 
friends on the other side of the aisle are 
trying to get all of the political mileage 
out of it that they can get. That is why 
I asked my good friend, the gentleman 
from California, whether or not if this 
bill is vetoed, he was going to resubmit 
his amendments to the new bill. I say 
to you, I do not believe he will unless he 
wants to drag it out further and I do not 
believe the postal workers want to drag 
it out further. My mail indicates that 
they would like to get this increase and 
get it now. This 7.6 percent bill is a good 
bill. I have compared the wages of 
semiskilled workers in my area, and I 
come from an area which is highly in- 
dustrialized, and I find that the average 
hourly wage of semiskilled workers in 
my home town, which is the largest city 
in my district, is $1.86 to $1.96 per hour. 
That is the maximum. This bill pro- 
vides $1.75 to $2.24 maximum. Let us 
look at the fringe benefits—and I have 
no opposition to them, but I think the 
public ought to know about them. The 
maximum fringe benefit for postal work- 
ers is 26 days vacation a year. That is 
5 weeks and 1 day. You show me any 
place in your district where anybody gets 
5 weeks and 1 day vacation. In addi- 
tion to that, they have 13 days sick 
leave, which is cumulative and that is 
fine. They get 9 paid holidays a year 
and in an election year, it is 10 paid holi- 
days. That adds up to a minimum of 48 
days per year, which is 9 weeks and 3 
days. I know of no place where that 
can be compared with in industry or any 
municipal government of any city that 
I represent, or in the State government 
of Michigan. If anyone can do it so far 
as his own State is concerned, I would 
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like him to stand up and tell me where 
it is. I think this bill is a fine bill. For 
anyone to say it is not easier to vote for 
10 percent than 7.6 percent is somewhat 
ridiculous. It is always easy to vote for 
more money, but it is another problem 
to raise it. We have a responsibility to 
be fair to our employees and also to all 
of the citizens we represent. This 17.6 
percent salary bill meets these respon- 
sibilities and I intend to support it as in 
the past. I shall continue to refuse to 
play politices with the salaries of our 
employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr, 
Speaker, I yield 12 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
President Eisenhower has said on a num- 
ber of occasions that when he makes 
recommendations to the Congress it is 
up to the Congress to work its will; that 
he will not dictate to Congress, and that 
he would give profound respect to the 
views of Congress. Only the other day 
in a press conference he clearly indi- 
cated that he had not made up his mind 
on what action he would take when this 
bill is presented to him. It looks to me 
as though some of my Republican friends 
are trying on the floor of this House to 
pressure him into a veto, and also that 
it is clearly the position taken by the 
Postmaster General in his letter yester- 
day to the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] according 
to the newspapers. It seems rather dif- 
ficult for me to believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would sign a 
bill with an average of 7 percent in- 
crease in pay for most of postal em- 
ployees with an average 7.6-percent in- 
crease for all postal employees, and re- 
fuse to sign one carrying an average in- 
crease of 8.6 percent, when we have in 
mind that the great bulk of the employees 
at a straight 7 percent, with the extra 1.6 
percent for the increase that will take 
place under the reclassification provi- 
sions of this bill, is what the adminis- 
tration asked for. The 8.6 average is 
the result of the reclassification provi- 
sion. In some cases under reclassifica- 
tion, there will be an increase in salary 
of over 50 percent. Certainly it seems 
to me that the President of the United 
States would not say to the country, “I 
will sign a bill carrying an increase of 
over 50 percent for some employees, and 
I will deny an increase of 7 percent for 
the great bulk of employees.” 

This bill is about the best practical 
result that I have seen in many years 
on a bill of this kind. I am opposed to 
the reclassification provisions of this 
bill, and so is the Speaker. So are the 
great bulk of Democrats, but we ac- 
cepted it in order to try to bring about 
a compromise and to arrive at a prac- 
tical solution. 

In this bill going to the President are 
provisions that I am opposed to, but I 
went along with them in order to bring 
about a practical solution, a compromise 
of the conflicting views. Each and every 
one of us knows from our own experi- 
ences that in legislation of this kind 
conflicting views present extreme diffi- 
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culties. So, as I see it, this is about as 
good a practical result as I have seen on 
any legislation of this kind during my 
period of service here. If a veto is made 
and if the veto should be sustained, of 
course we will have to start the journey 
over again, but I am not sacrificing my 
position to advocate the responsibility 
of Congress, to the head of any agency, 
as represented by the reclassification 
provision in this bill, if that happens. 
I am sure that a great majority of the 
Democrats will oppose delegating legis- 
lative authority to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in the field of reclassification that 
is contained in this bill. You may not 
get an average of 7.6 percent. As far as 
I am concerned, we will insist that Con- 
gress legislate on reclassification; that 
all we give to the Postmaster General 
is the power to make recommendations 
back to the Congress, or that there be a 
joint committee appointed for that pur- 
pose. So at least these considerations 
are involved. Now it is not going to 
be all honey if there is a veto and if the 
veto is sustained. 

Now I am going to talk about the ac- 
tion of the Postmaster General in trying 
to dictate to the Congress of the United 
States a separate but coordinate branch 
of the Government as he did yesterday. 

Why. The President of the United 
States did not do that in his press con- 
ference the other day; he deliberately 
refrained from doing that; he has proper 
respect for the Congress of the United 
States. But the Postmaster General 
showed a complete lack of respect. I 
think the letter of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral yesterday not only undertook to put 
Congress on the spot through the me- 
dium of dictation, but it also puts the 
President on the spot when this bill goes 
to him. Not only is he undertaking to 
dictate to the legislative branch of the 
people but he is also by the action in his 
letter undertaking to dictate to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and the peo- 
ple of the country will be watching 
whether or not the Postmaster General 
is such a dictator that he is able to ac- 
complish that. Certainly, we in the 
House today should repudiate dictation 
of that kind by any Cabinet officer. It 
never took place under the Democrats. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My friend wants 
to defend them; of course, I will yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, if he would 
call it dictating had the tables been re- 
versed and he wrote to a department 
head and inquired as to his opinion on 
certain legislation? Would not the gen- 
tleman expect an answer? 

Mr.McCORMACK. I would expect an 
answer, but I would expect an answer 
which did not constitute dictation to the 
legislative branch of the United States 
by the head of an agency. 

Mr. MARTIN. The head of every de- 
partment is obliged to respond to a re- 
quest of any Member of Congress if he 
wants to do his job properly. There was 
no dictation in the letter. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Does the gentle- 
man approve of the letter he received? 
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And, if so, does he recognize that it is 
going to be a precedent for the future? 
Does the gentleman approve of that? 

Mr. MARTIN. When I write to a de- 
partment official for his opinion, I ex- 
pect to get the facts and I expect to get 
his honest opinion, and that is what he 
gave me. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has made a statement which may in the 
years to come be a ghost of the past star- 
ing him and his party in the face. State- 
ments made today have a habit of be- 
coming ghosts of the past and staring 
one’s leadership in the face in the future. 
I was surprised when I listened to the 
statement made by my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts in his position of leadership. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to my 
other distinguished friend on the Re- 
publican side. 

Mr. HALLECK., Iam the gentleman’s 
friend. 

The gentleman spoke of the manner in 
which the Democratic department heads 
had operated and also spoke of the Pres- 
ident’s position. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What I said was 
that no Democrat—— 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me correct the 
gentleman and remind the gentleman of 
something. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I said that dur- 
ing the Democratic administration no 
head of an agency or department ever 
threatened while a bill was pending in 
Congress to recommed a veto to the 
President if a bill passed. 

Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
yield further that I may complete the 
observation I wanted to make? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Observation or 
question? 

Mr. HALLECK. It will be a question, 
then. 

I do not know whether the gentleman 
was present or not, but the present 
Speaker of the House was. I recall very 
vividly one occasion during the 80th 
Congress when we were called up to the 
White House about a certain piece of 
legislation pending before the Congress 
and were there told by the then Presi- 
dent of the United States that if that 
bill were passed he would vetoit. He told 
us that unequivocally, without a question 
of doubt. I certainly felt it was a threat 
of a veto and, to be perfectly frank about 
it, I resented it. 

I think the President in the present 
instance has conducted himself very 
well. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You are separat- 
ing yourself from the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am not separating 
at all. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Or even are dif- 
fering with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am saying it is per- 
fectly proper for department heads to 
express their views on legislation affect- 
ing their departments. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now the gentle- 
man is making a speech. I have not 
much time and I have a few more re- 
marks to make about the Postmaster 
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General that my Republican friends will 
be pleased with, I think. 

Mr. HALLECK. Up to now, of course, 
I do not have any time. I do not know 
whether the gentleman from Tennessee 
has any time left, but I would just like 
to make this observation, if the gentle- 
man will permit me, the President re- 
sponded to a letter from the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man mean the Postmaster General? 

Mr. HALLECK. No; the President. 
The President responded to a letter of 
the gentleman from Tennessee about the 
proposal and said that he was concerned 
about the action of the committee in 
increasing the amount from 5 to 6 per- 
cent. Further than that he said that he 
would view with the greatest apprehen- 
sion any further increase in the amount. 
To me that is a fair statement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, I am not 
criticising that statement. 

Mr. HALLECK. He is within his 
rights in making that statement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now, wait a min- 
ute. I have not said anything as to the 
President and his position. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the President specifically 
said at his press conference the other 
day that he had not made up his mind 
yet as to what he will do, despite the 
statements made on the floor of the 
House today and heretofore. My re- 
marks were directed toward the Post- 
master General. 

We all know what the Postmaster Gen- 
eral did last year. He was so provoked 
that we would not give an increase in 
first-class mail from 3 to 4 cents that he 
persuaded, apparently, President Eisen- 
hower to veto the bill. That is not even 
in this bill, so it is out. We know that 
he has been up in this Capitol for days 
and days and weeks last year while the 
bill was pending lobbying and pressuring 
Republican Members of Congress. We 
know his assistants, former Members of 
this House, have been on the floor last 
year and this year lobbying, and I have 
had it from Republican friends of mine, 
colleagues of mine here, that they resent 
it. We know they have even threatened 
Republican Members that they would 
have candidates against them in their 
primary fights or that on election day 
they would not get financial support. I 
know that because I got that from Re- 
publican friends of mine, Members of the 
House, who resent it. That is not the 
kind of tactics that any man should 
engage in. They are arrogant, they are 
domineering; they are not the tactics 
of the head of an agency under demo- 
cratic government, they are the tactics 
of the head of an agency under a dic- 
tatorship. His letter to the former 
Speaker, whom I admire very much and 
for whom I have a strong feeling of 
friendship, is such that every Member 
of this body who respects himself as a 
Member should vote to adopt the con- 
ference report. 

If it is vetoed, and I do not think it 
will be—my right to predict is as good 
as anyone else, I think the President 
will use his judgment, he will survey the 
whole picture—if it is vetoed, then we 
ought to pass the bill over the veto. 
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Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks 
I include the following communication: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CAR- 
RIERS; NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST 
OFFICE AND GENERAL SERVICE MAINTE- 
NANCE EMPLOYEES; NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF Post OFFICE AND POSTAL TRANS“ 
PORTATION SERVICE Mat HANDLERS, 
WATCHMEN, AND MESSENGERS; NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE Motor VE- 
HICLE EMPLOYEES; NATIONAL POSTAL 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION; UNITED Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PosT OFFICE 
CLERKS, 

May 9, 1955. 

To the Members of Congress: 

At the beginning of the 1st session of the 
84th Congress, the postal employees asked for 
a salary increase, not having received any 
imcrease in salary since 1951. Since 1939, 
postal salaries have not kept pace with sal- 
aries paid throughout industry. 

The Post Office Department at the same 
time submitted a general reclassification pro- 
posal. The House of Representatives and 
the Senate passed separate bills and, through 
conference, they have decided on a bill that 
retains the major portion of the reclassifica- 
tion proposal submitted by the Post Office 
Department, and presents a compromise on 
the amount of pay increase. This com- 
promise does not entirely satisfy the Post 
Office Department, nor does it entirely satisfy 
the postal employees. This is considered the 
mark of a good compromise. If the Congress 
had decided to disregard completely the 
needs of the employees and adopted the 
proposal of the Post Office Department, it 
would have acted most unfairly. On the 
other hand, if Congress had totally disre- 
garded the wishes of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, it could have been subjected to criti- 
cism by the administrative branch of the 
Government. 

Instead, Congress worked out a compro- 
mise that we believe is a fair compromise, 
one that should be unanimously approved by 
the Congress, and should receive the support 
of the legislative branch of the government. 
On behalf of the six employee organizations, 
representing better than 60 percent of all 
nonsupervisory employees in the postal field 
service, we appeal to you to support the 
conference report on S. 1, the postal pay and 
reclassification bill. 

Sincerely, 

SAMUEL E. KLEIN, 

President, United National Associa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

PAUL M. CASTIGLIONI, 

Legislative Representative, National 
Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees. 

Harotp McAvoy, 

President, National Association of 
Post Office and Postal Transpor- 
tation Service, Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen, and Messengers. 

Ross A. MESSER, 

Legislative Representative, National 
Association of Post Office and 
General Service Maintenance Em- 
ployees. 

W. M. THOMAS, 

President, National Postal Transport 
Association, 

WiLLIaAMm C. DOBERTY, 

President, National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am surprised and disturbed by the 
statement of the distinguished majority 
leader who just left the floor. He 
charges a Cabinet member with being 
arrogant. I think his statement goes a 
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little beyond what he would want it to 
say, upon reflection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I have no time 
to reply to that statement. I am just 
making an observation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
gentleman would not. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to correct some statements 
that ought to be clarified that have been 
made on the floor of this House. I agree 
that everyone should vote for or against 
legislation on its merits. 

Now, something has been said about a 
certain party being unfriendly to the 
postal employees. I was chairman of 
the House Post Office Civil Service Com- 
mittee during the 80th Congress. I had 
the full and complete support of the 
present chairman of that committee. 
The largest single increase, $450 a year, 
ever given to postal employees was voted 
during that Congress. 

The distinguished leader of the House 
has just called attention to the reclassi- 
fication features of this bill. The truth 
of the matter is that 90 percent of the 
employees in the Post Office Department 
are classified by Congress right in this 
bill, and the Postmaster General will 
make classifications, affecting less than 
10 percent of the employees in the postal 
service. He must follow a strict stand- 
ard set by Congress in rating these posi- 
tions—and his decision may be appealed 
to the Civil Service Commission. 

Now I would like to clear up one more 
thing. As chairman of the committee 
every time a piece of legislation came be- 
fore our committee affecting the Post 
Office Department I wrote the Post- 
master General and asked his opinion. 
Yet here we are today with the leader of 
the House on the Democratic side indi- 
cating that we had no right to ask the 
Postmaster General what he thinks 
about a piece of legislation affecting the 
Post Office Department. Think of it. I 
do not understand his position. 

I would like to add right here that I 
have received a number of letters and 
other messages from postal employees, 
particularly clerks, who believe the re- 
classification would injure their rights 
and security in the jobs they presently 
hold. They are sincere in their concern. 
If I thought the rights and privileges of 
earnest, hardworking employees would 
be jeopardized by the chairman’s bill, 
I would be among the first to see that 
such injury is corrected. 

I have always tried to be fair and 
forthright toward the employees, all of 
them, in the postal service. I am try- 
ing to secure approval of legislation that 
is fair and reasonable and has a fair 
chance of being enacted into law at the 
earliest date. All postal employees are 
entitled to this consideration. 

By the way, a good deal has been said 
eee this 10 percent. business around 

ere, 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois, a former valued 
member of the Post Office Committee of 
the House. 
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Mr. MASON. Was there anyone in 
conference, either from the opposite 
body or this body, who insisted upon or 
asked that 10 percent should be adopted 
by the conference? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee of confer- 
ence has left this legislation in the same 
situation in which it was when it left 
the House. That is, the pay schedules 
in it have become so distorted and the 
inequities multiplied to the point that it 
will never become law. 

This is indeed unfortunate because 
postal employees, whose salaries will be 
affected by this legislation, have been 
looking forward to some material evi- 
dence of the salary increases which I am 
sure that virtually every Member of Con- 
gress here would like to give them. 

May I review just a little bit what has 
happened in the course of this legisla- 
tion. To begin with, the President, in 
his message to the Congress, stated that 
he favored an adjustment in the salaries 
of postal employees in an amount of 
about 5 percent. This 5 percent increase 
was substantially more than the increase 
in the cost of living since the last pay 
raise in 1951. The increase in the cost of 
living was just a little over 3 percent. 
The President warned that we must ac- 
company such a salary increase with a 
reclassification of postal positions. 

Both the chairman and I, as ranking 
member of the committee, introduced 
this legislation when it was submitted to 
the House. Our committee scheduled 
hearings on it almost concurrently with 
the organization of our committee in this 
Congress. 

It has been said that the threat of veto 
has hung over the heads of the legisla- 
tive bodies, that is the committee and 
the House and Senate during our delib- 
eration of this measure. Let us, how- 
ever, be fair about this threat of veto. 
There was no threat of veto as far as 
legislation is concerned which would ap- 
prove a proper job reclassification plan 
and a reasonable salary increase. The 
only reason there has been a threat of 
veto has been because the bill has been 
loaded with larger salary increases than 
seem justified and the pay schedules dis- 
torted that make larger salary increases 
for certain groups of employees, but not 
others. 

As the salary schedules were presented 
by the Postmaster General in legislation 
submitted to the Speaker of the House, 
they were drawn up after careful study 
and designed to present a proper rela- 
tionship between pay and the job to be 
performed by the individual employee. 
The study and assignment of this job re- 
lationship indicated that certain groups 
of employees were receiving a higher 
rate of pay for the job they were doing 
than other groups of employees. 

To correct this, naturally, it was re- 
quired to give a smaller increase to some 
employees when compared to others. 
This resulted in the charge that certain 


employees were being given the smallest 


pay raise. That, of course, is not cor- 
rect. Every one received the same pay 
raise under the committee bill, which 
was 6 percent. 

The differences in pay raises were be- 
cause of reclassification and that was 
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based upon the relative responsibility 
of the job. When you look at what has 
happened to this legislation, it should be 
clear that as a result of twisting the pay 
schedules, inserting an additional job 
level and increasing that level again on 
the floor of the House, it has resulted in 
raising the increase under this bill for 
certain groups from one of the smaller 
increases to one of the larger increases. 

It should be clear to the Members here 
that the solution to the problem of pay 
for postal employees is not to accede to 
the unreasonable requests and demands 
and to overlook fairness and justice to 
those employees who are willing to abide 
by the decisions of Congress. Let us 
take, for example, the rural carriers. 
The rural letter carriers traditionally 
have been paid at a level comparable to 
city letter carriers. This was based upon 
the average rural route of 45 miles in 
length. Today the rural carrier at the 
top grade on a 45-mile route receives the 
same pay as a city letter carrier in the 
top grade. As this bill was introduced, 
the city letter carrier and the rural let- 
ter carrier on the 45-mile route would 
have received the same pay. However, 
this relationship was thrown out of bal- 
ance by an amendment made in the 
committee creating a new level 5 and 
giving level 5 higher raises to the city 
letter carriers. There was no commen- 
surate increase in the schedules for rural 
letter carriers. 

While it is true the rural carriers, as 
did at least four other large groups of 
postal employees, prefer the bill the 
committee recommended and did not 
want to be counted in as favoring crip- 
pling amendments. This was because 
they favored exactly the type of bill I 
am talking about. They preferred pay 
raises rather than have the bill killed 
with kindness. Neither, and I empha- 
size this, did they favor increasing other 
groups of employees to throw them out 
of balance with their position on the bill 
which is done by the amendment that 
was proposed. 

When this bill came to the floor of 
the House, an amendment was made in 
order raising the city letter carriers even 
further. This amendment was adopted. 
Because of the terms of the rule under 
which the bill was being considered, it 
was impossible to make this same adjust- 
ments for the rural letter carriers. The 
same situation existed in conference. 
Since the schedules for the rural carriers 
were a part of the reclassification, it was 
impossible to raise them in the confer- 
ence because that would have gone be- 
yond our authority. So you can see that 
every step of the way there have been 
changes. 

These changes have not seemed too 
large in and of themselves but each 
change affected favorably the same few 
groups of employees to the disadvantage 
of the rest. 

As this pay legislation—H. R. 2987— 
was introduced, it was estimated the cost 
was $129 million. As it stands now, 
its estimated cost is $179 million. Vir- 
tually all of the increase of $50 million 
has gone to the clerks, city letter car- 
riers and postal transportation clerks. 
Many others, such as postmasters have 
had their benefits reduced. 
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I would like to just say this to the 
House, that we have let ourselves be 
drawn into the trap of talking about this 
pay raise in the term of percentage in- 
creases—and an overall figure of per- 
centage increases covering both the pay 
raise and the reclassification as well as 
other benefits. 

If we wanted to consider it only on that 
basis, we would have a bill here that was 
calling for us to increase postal salaries 
in a mount equal to three times that of 
the cost of living since the last pay raise. 
If we want to talk about it in terms of 
dollars, we have pyramided it up to 
nearly $180 million a year in increased 
postal costs. If we want to talk about 
it in terms of a job classification, it can 
be described by one word, “failure.” 

I signed the conference report in order 
to bring it back to the House so that the 
others may have the opportunity to vote 
for it and, also, because I realize that if 
we are to have the chance to get back 
to a fair and equitable pay bill. S. 1 will 
have to be disposed of first. 

There are no threats in my statement. 
I do want legislation that is fair and 
I hope will become law. What you are 
doing and what you have already done 
in the House is this. You have thrown 
the whole thing out of kilter. The bill 
now costs $180 million, as compared to 
$130 million when introduced, Almost 
all of this $50 million going to clerks, 
carriers, and motor-vehicle employees. 
Many others will be reduced. That is 
what you did when you voted the other 
day. The thing to do is to go back and 
pass the bill as our committee recom- 
L. ended it. I expect, at the proper time, 
to offer a motion to recommit this pro- 
posal that is before the House now with 
instructions that we support the origi- 
nal bill of the chairman and make it 
retroactive to March 1, 1955. That would 
be fair and right. 

There has been a ‘ot said here about 
hurrying this thing along. Iam in just as 
much of a hurry as anyone, but I think 
we ought not to vote for this report be- 
fore us today, not so much, as I said a 
moment ago, because of a possible veto, 
but because the original bill was right. 

Something has been said about the 
Postmaster Gereral’s statement. I am 
going to read a part of it, and I am 
going to ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude all of it in the RECORD. 

As I said a moment ago, there is noth- 
ing wrong with an inquiry made of a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, and 
a reply is proper and required. Here is 
what the Postmaster General says: 

Because of the far-reaching impact of this 
legislation upon the postal service, I wel- 
come your request for my reaction to the 
postal-pay conference report now before the 
House. 


There is nothing wrong with that. 


We are now in this situation: Both the 
administration and the Congress are eager 
to provide fair compensation and an equita- 
ble salary and incentive structure for all the 
half-million employees of the Post Office De- 
partment; yet, the legislation now before the 
House to serve this common purpose, instead 
of helping all postal workers, would fail to 
correct many serious inequities which we 
have sought to correct and, in addition, 
would create many new ones. 
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There is nothing wrong with that. He 
says further: 


The facts are unmistakable. Approval of 
the postal legislation in its present form 
would discriminate against thousands of 
postal employees. I know the Congress does 
not desire this. 

The legislation would create serious pay 
distortions; it would raise the pay of some 
by as much as 9 percent, while leaving at 
only 7 percent the increase of many em- 
ployed at like duties. Thereby it would in- 
vite widespread dissatisfaction and serious 
morale problems. 

It would raise havoc in the relationships 
of city carriers and rural carriers; these rela- 
tionships in turn would be distorted in re- 
spect to the road clerks of the Postal Trans- 
portation Service:; 

And there are other serious implications. 
Since 1945 most postal employees have had 
more than a 90 percent increase in salary. 
In the same period living costs went up 48 
percent. * * For example, senior letter 
carriers and clerks, now receiving an average 
of up to $2.10 an hour, would receive under 
this legislation up to $2.27 an hour. The 
revised scales would be well above the sal- 
aries paid by private employers for work of 
comparable responsibility. * * * 

It is inherent in what I have said that 
should the Congress forward this legislation 
in its present form to the President for sig- 
nature, I could not in good conscience, in 
consideration of the welfare of the postal 
employees and the Postal Establishment, 
recommend its approval. 


He does not say that he is going down 
and tell the President not to sign the 
bill, but that if he is asked for a recom- 
mendation, he will recommend that the 
President do not approve it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include a letter of 
the Postmaster General. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

OFFICE or THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., May 8, 1955. 
The Honorable JosepH W. MARTIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Martin: Because of the far 
reaching impact of this legislation upon the 
postal service, I welcome your request for my 
reaction to the postal pay conference report 
now before the House. 

We are now in this situation: Both the 
administration and the Congress are eager 
to provide fair compensation and an equi- 
table salary and incentive structure for all 
the half-million employees of the Post Office 
Department; yet, the legislation now before 
the House to serve this common purpose, in- 
stead of helping all postal workers, would 
fail to correct many serious inequities which 
we have sought to correct and, in addition, 
would create many new ones. 

The facts are unmistakable. Approval of 
the postal legislation in its present form 
would discriminate against thousands of 
postal employees. I know the Congress does 
not desire this. 

The legislation would create serious pay 
distortions; it would raise the pay of some 
by as much as 9 percent, while leaving at 
only 7 percent the increase of many em- 
ployed at like duties. Thereby it would in- 
vite widespread dissatisfaction and serious 
morale problems. 

It would raise havoc in the relationships of 
city carriers with rural carriers; these re- 
lationships in turn would be distorted in 
respect to the road clerks of the Postal 
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Transportation Service; additional distor- 

tions would work to the disadvantage of 

special delivery messengers; the legislation 

would arbitrarily reduce the amount of in- 

crease available for supervisors, assistant 
asters, and postmasters. 

Moreover, the legislation would throw sal- 
aries of many tens of thousands of postal 
employees far out of line with the pay of cor- 
responding workers in America’s private en- 
terprise, and, within the Postal Establish- 
ment itself, it would destroy the basic 
concept of equal pay for equal work. 

All of these things I am confident the 
Congress does not desire. 

There is another fundamental I must men- 
tion. This legislation is now so drawn as 
to make it utterly impossible for any Post- 
master General to administer it with fair- 
ness. Many employees, by force of this law, 
would necessarily be unjustly treated, This, 
again, I know the Congress does not want. 

And there are other serious implications. 
Since 1945 most postal employees have had 
more than a 90 percent increase in salary. 
In the same period living costs went up 48 
percent. Since the last postal pay increase, 
living costs went up only 3 percent; this 
fact was one of the important considerations 
in determining our initial recommendation 
for a 6.5 percent pay increase. Yet, the 
pending legislation would now impose pay 
increases not only out of line with the living 
cost increases of the past 4 years but also, 
in large measure, out of line with private in- 
dustry wage scales. For example, senior 
letter carriers and clerks, now receiving an 
average of up to $2.10 an hour, would receive 
under this legislation up to $2.27 an hour. 
The revised scales would be well above the 
salaries paid by private employers for work 
of comparable responsibility. This compar- 
ison, of course, does not apply to supervisory 
employees whose salaries remain well below 
their counterparts in private industry. 

I shall not catalog many additional de- 
ficiencies in this legislation. What I have 
already stated clearly demonstrates that its 
approval in its present form would be, for 
thousands of postal workers, unfair and dis- 
criminatory and, for the Postal Establish- 
ment as a whole, would create a multitude of 
unsolvable administrative problems and im- 
pose excessive costs which would vex us all 
for years to come. I hope, therefore, that in 
its zeal to join the administration in benefit- 
ing the postal service, the Congress will not 
adopt legislation which would in fact work 
against the best interest of the postal service. 

It is inherent in what I have said that 
should the Congress forward this legislation 
in its present form to the President for 
signature, I could not in good conscience, in 
consideration of the welfare of the postal 
employees and the Postal Establishment, 
recommend its approval. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, so 
much has been said on this matter al- 
ready, I do not know what anyone could 
add. I had not expected to say any- 
thing, but after what in my opinion was 
an unwarranted attack upon the Post- 
master General, I felt it incumbent upon 
me to say something. I have known 
Arthur Summerfield for a long time. 
He is no dictator. He is a great Amer- 
ican. He has done a good job. He has 
brought efficiency and economy into the 
operations of the Post Office. When he 
has been called upon, he has responded 
with advice as to what ought to be done. 

One trouble apparently with some of 
my good friends on my right is that they 
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have not served under departmental 
heads of the other party for so long that 
they forget some of the recent occur- 
rences in the executive branch. Many 
of these occurrences are very much alive 
with me. Every Postmaster General in 
my time has said what he believed in 
and has fought for it. As for other de- 
partmental heads, I have not forgotten 
that Mr. Ewing went around the coun- 
try bucking for his socialized medicine, 
while Mr. Brannan went around the 
country bucking for his farm plan. It 
has always been that way. 

As far as the President’s attitude is 
concerned, I have no doubt about it at 
all and I think some of the people who 
are talking so glibly here about what 
he is going to do are playing fast and 
loose with the real facts. This is be- 
cause in a fair and proper way he made 
his views known to the chairman of this 
committee; proper, I say because those 
views were asked by the chairman of 
the committee, and I think rightly so. 

Do not forget that this bill first of all 
was the bill of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. That commit- 
tee wrote the bill. The membership in- 
creased the amount and made many 
changes as against the administration’s 
proposal. Already this bill as it went 
from the House represented a compro- 
mise. The administration started with 
6.5. The committee got that up to 7.6. 
Then the House made it 8.2, I say that 
it is now up to almost 9 percent. 

As the gentleman from New Jersey 
says, generally speaking, the folks on his 


side of the aisle like to pay people a lot 


of money. It happens to be the tax- 
payers’ money. We have to get it from 
somewhere, Apparently you are not 
very anxious about a rate increase. You 
already have a $400-million deficit in the 
Post Office, and you are going to add 
ES million more a year if you pass this 
bill. 

Certainly, I like to be open-handed. 
I voted for increases for the postal em- 
ployees. The Republican 80th Con- 
gress put through the biggest single in- 
crease they have ever had. This process 
of making across-the-board increases 
brought about distortions so that some in 
the higher positions are getting a greater 
increase, and it is high time that correc- 
tion came about. 

As I view it, and there has been a lot 


_of talk about using words like “responsi- 


bility,” I feel a responsibility to the peo- 
ple of this country, to the whole fiscal 
situation, to the tax burdens that con- 
front us all, whenever I come up to a 
matter like this. 

Pressures? You have talked about 
pressures, There have been plenty of 
pressures exerted by the people who want 
this legislation. 

Again, may I say I want them to get a 
raise. The 7.6 proposal is sound. It is 
a raise that can become law. Iam going 


_to vote to recommit this bill, and if that 


fails I am going to vote against the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to reiterate to the 
House that I am going to vote to send 
this conference report to the President 
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and vote against a motion to recommit. 
I want it especially understood that in 
the event the President in his judgment 
and wisdom sends down a veto on this 
855 I am going to vote to sustain the 
veto. í 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may be permitted ta 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorp on this conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

EXPLANATION OF POSITION OF POST OFFICE SAT- 
ARY INCREASE CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely regret that I did not get to the 
floor in time to vote against the motion 
to recommit the conference report on 
the postal employees’ pay raise bill. I 
was detained in an executive session of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations on 
the Department of Commerce which 
subcommittee was marking up the bill 


for final floor action. 


I am a supporter of the pay raise ef- 
forts made in this session and had hoped 
that we could vote for a 10 percent in- 
crease. However, in view of the admin- 
istration and the minority side success- 
fully blocking consideration of an in- 


crease in that amount, I most whole- 


heartedly support the conference report 
and if I had been able to get to the floor 
in time I would have voted against the 
motion to recommit the report. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Postmaster General of the United States 
has becomed obsessed with the idea that 
the Congress has nothing to say about 
operations the Post Office Department. 
In a communication to the minority 
leader of the House he has once again 
assumed a dictatorial attitude, which ill- 
becomes a public servant. 

Mr. Summerfield’s threat to do his 
utmost to obtain a Presidential veto of 
the postal pay increase bill unless the 
Congress bows to his mandate is entirely 
in keeping with his attitude toward the 
laws on the statute books, which he has 
seen fit to disregard. He has been able 
to violate those laws with impunity. It 
is high time that we put him on notice 
that the Congress did not enact the stat- 


utes with regard to the appointment of 


postmasters and veterans’ preference as 
an empty idle gesture and that we ex- 
pect the Postmaster General to respect 
those laws and conduct the affairs of his 
department in accordance with their 
provisions. 

The veterans’ organizations of our Na- 
tion have found just cause to be con- 
cerned about and resentful of the Post- 
master General’s subversion of the vet- 
erans’ preference law to political expedi- 
ency and his disregard for the rights of 
veterans, particularly of the disabled. 

Recently I called the attention of this 


„honorable body to a flagrant violation of 


the law by the Postmaster General in 
his failure to appoint a postmaster at 


‘Portales; N. Mex., although a list of 


3 eligibles, all disabled veterans with 10 
percent preference, had been set up by 
the Civil Service Commission and pro- 
vided to the Post Office Department on 
December 18, 1953. To date, despite the 
fact that this same register of eligibles is 
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before the Post Office Department no 
postmaster has been appointed at Por- 
tales. The three eligibles on this list 
have ratings from 87.5 precent up to 
97.25 percent. They have survived two 
reopened examinations which even a 
cursory investigation shows were called 
entirely for political reasons in an effort 
to displace the three eligibles, whom the 
Postmaster General and his partisan af- 
filiates in New Mexico deem to be politi- 
cally undesirable. 

The eligible list carrying the names of 
the same three disabled veterans was re- 
turned by the Civil Service Commission 
to the Post Office Department for the 
third time about a month ago. Yet no 
action has been taken on it. The exam- 
ination was reopened for a second time 
at the request of one man who flunked 
the first reopened test and did not take 
the first examination. He failed to 
make passing grade in the second re- 
opened test which frustrated the politi- 
cal connivance that has kept the people 
of Portales from having the services of 
a duly appointed postmaster for a year 
anda half. The Postmaster General ap- 
parently has as little regard for the pa- 
trons of that post office as he has for 
the rights of disabled veterans and the 
proper remuneration of the employees of 
the Post Office Department. He has 
made the provision of the law that post- 
masters be appointed without delay 
meaningless. The Congress did not in- 
tend that a postmaster vacancy should 
be unfilled for 2 years—from April 30, 
1953 until now. If that is not undue 
delay within the meaning of the law ‘t 
seems to me that the Postmaster General 
should be called upon by the proper com- 
mittees of Congress to explain his 
interpretation. 

Mr. Summerfield’s obsession that he 
has dictatorial powers over the Post Of- 
fice Department and its employees and 
that he is above the law has continued 
long enough. Our obligation to the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department, to 
the veterans and to the American people 
as a whole, demands that we take steps to 
set Mr. Summerfield straight. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention to support the conference re- 
port on the Postal Service Act of 1955. 

Although I feel that an 8.6 percent 
postal increase is inadequate, I accept 
the judgment of the committee con- 
ferees that the conference report rep- 
resents the best opportunity to boost 
postal salaries this year. 

No group of public employees works 
under more rules, regulations and super- 
vision than the postal employees. These 
rules and regulations have widescale 
application, including the activities and 
conduct of personnel during off-duty 
hours, which few American workers 
would accept. The postal workers are 
dedicated—dedicated to public service as 
well as to the public trust, 

Is there any reason why these public 
servants should be forced to live at a 
lower standard of living than their op- 
posite numbers in private life? Is there 
any reason why the postal worker’s wife 
must be a working wife in order to keep 
the family going? Is there any reason 
why postal workers must be forced to 
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hold part-time and weekend occupations 
in order to provide for their families? 

In these days of rapid technical ad- 
vance and constant manpower displace- 
ment, it becomes increasingly necessary 
to provide the principal family wage 
earner with an income sufficient to pro- 
vide adequately for family support. 
Forced work to supplement the family 
budget consumes employment oppor- 
tunities which are needed by an ever- 
present segment of our unemployed. 
Our entire economy will profit by provid- 
ing our postal workers with compensation 
sufficient to provide adequately for the 
support of their families. If postal 
workers can give up their part-time jobs, 
if the wives of postal workers can afford 
to give up their efforts to supplement 
the family income, job opportunities will 
increase for others. 

There has been much debate on the 
possibility of a Presidential veto on this 
conference report. I do not believe a 
veto will occur. The exercise of a veto 
on this fair and equitable bill would be 
tantamount to an abuse of discretion 
which the President will not commit. I 
urge the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it is clear 
that our choice is not between an 8.8 per- 
cent and a 7.6 percent average-wage in- 
crease for postal workers; but between 
7.6 percent and nothing. I hope the 
Congress will not do as it did last year 
and prevent the postal workers from 
getting anything at all. So I shall vote 
for the motion to recommit because it 
is apparent the bill cannot become law. 
If that motion fails, then I shall vote 
for the conference report because that 
is the only way it can be sent on its 
way to the President and final disposi- 
tion. If he vetoes it, the bill will 
promptly come back to the Congress 
where the veto will be sustained, the 
Murray 7.6 percent increase bill H. R. 
4644, for which I voted originally will 
be reported out with the pay raise retro- 
active to March 1, and the President 
has said he will sign that bill. 

It is too bad for the postal workers 
that so much politics has been played 
with their interests by those claiming 
to be their best friends. They have been 
injured, not helped, by all these maneu- 
vers and delays. It is long past time to 
get the 7.6 percent increase established 
and then go on from there, if the Con- 
gress so wishes. 

POSTAL PAY RAISES SHOULD BE RETROACTIVE TO 
LAST SEPTEMBER 

Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
compromise postal-pay-increase bill is 
not generous enough to suit many of us 
who wanted to see the 10-percent bill go 
through. But if this is the best we can 
get through the Congress at this time— 
in the face of a constant threat of Presi- 
dential veto—then, of course, it must be 
supported, and I shall vote for it. 

Iam glad there is some provision in it 
for retroactivity of the pay increases. 
But that provision, also, is not nearly 
good enough. In all fairness, the pay 
raises provided here—little as they are— 
should be retroactive to last September. 

Here is why I say that: When the Pres- 
ident vetoed the postal pay bill last Au- 
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gust 23, he gave as his reason the fact 
that it did not call for increases in postal 
rates to bring in more money. That was 
his reason, as given to the Congress. We 
did not think it was a good reason then— 
for we had refused to raise postal rates 
in that same bill—and we do not think 
it a good reason now, because we again 
do not provide for postal-rate increases 
in this legislation. The two are alto- 
gether different problems and should be 
in different bills. The postal worker’s 
right to a fair wage should not hinge on 
how much money the postoffice is mak- 
ing or losing. If we were going to single 
out Government workers for that kind of 
treatment, then all employees of the De- 
partment of Defense would have to take 
big pay cuts, rather than receive the 
same fair treatment as other Govern- 
ment employees, because their Depart- 
ment has the biggest responsibility for 
the Government’s deficit. 

I am aware that the President—or 
some of his advisers, in any event—are 
talking about the possibility of a veto 
of this bill, inadequate as it is in giving 
the postal worker a deserved raise in pay. 
There are a number of reasons being 
given for this possibility of a veto, but 
I do not recall that any of them involves 
the matter of postal revenues—or mail 
rates. That seems to be a dead issue as 
far as pay raises for postal workers are 
concerned. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Speak- 
er, I think the President would now ac- 
knowledge that his veto last year was 
based on a pretext—that it just hap- 
pened to be a handy reason rather than 
the real reason for a veto. Would not 
fairness therefore indicate that these 
pay raises should go back to last Sep- 
tember? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill to increase the pay of postal workers 
is again before us. This time it is in the 
form of a conference report that pro- 
vides a compromise between the bill 
passed by the Senate and that passed by 
the House. The latter bill provided an 
average 8.2-percent increase. The Sen- 
ate bill a 10-percent increase. The 
House committee had previously report- 
ed a 7.6-percent increase bill and the 
Senate a 10-percent increase. Thus, it 
will be seen that the 8.8 percent provided 
in the present conference report is a 
fair compromise between these differing 
viewpoints. Over the period of years I 
have served in the House I have found 
that in legislation such as this it is usu- 
ally resolved in the final analysis by a 
compromise that provides unity of action 
in both Houses of Congress. 

Thus, from a practical standpoint, in 
an effort to pass legislation that will 
have support both in Senate and House, 
the present compromise is fully justified. 
But, in my opinion, there is further rea- 
son for the increase above the House 
action that mere practicability; namely, 
a justification arising from the present 
inadequate pay schedule of the postal 
workers. Since the last salary adjust- 
ment for postal workers there has been 
an increase in the cost of living. While 
it is true there has been a halt in further 
increased living costs over recent 
months, yet the fact remains that going 
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back to the last salary increase and be- 
tween that and the present time, there 
has been an increase in living costs that 
justifies a present increase of pay to 
meet it. 

There has been much talk as to what 
percentage of increase will have Presi- 
dential approval and what will not. The 
President as yet has made no definite 
statement. In this, as in all other mat- 
ters, he prefers that Congress exercise 
its free will and not be restrained by a 
threat of a Presidential veto. It might 
be assumed that as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral does not approve of the present bill, 
he will so advise the President. It might 
also be assumed that the President would 
follow the advice of his Postmaster Gen- 
eral and, accordingly, veto the bill. 
However, this argument against the bill 
is based upon an assumption. In view 
of the fact that the responsibility in this 
matter first devolves upon the Congress, 
it, consequently, rests upon us at this 
time to exercise our judgment as to the 
percentage of salary increase the postal 
workers are entitled to have. In the 
exercise of that responsibility I am of the 
opinion that the conference report 
should be adopted with the 8.8 percent it 
recommends. Then, if this does not 
meet with Presidential approval, and he 
vetoes the bill, then we will meet that 
situation, if and when we are faced with 
it. 

In conclusion, we must not overlook 
the fact that everyone, including the 
President and Postmaster General, ad- 
mits the justification of an increase of 
salary for the postal workers. The only 
difference of opinion has been with ref- 
erence to the percentage. This is not 
insurmountable and can be satisfactorily 
settled. 

This matter has been long enough be- 
fore the Congress awaiting final deci- 
sion. It is time we gave to our postal 
workers the increase they deserve. They 
have been patient and long suffering. 
Let us do something for them without 
further delay. If we get this bill settled, 
it will then be possible to take up the 
salary increase bill for the remainder of 
our Government employees. They like- 
wise deserve the increase they seek. 
Without further delay let us get this bill 
to the President so that the workers will 
get what is honestly due them as faith- 
ful employees of our Government. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was shocked at the release 
on the eve of this action of a letter from 
the Postmaster General to the former 
Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Representative Martin, attacking 
the report of the conference committee 
on the postal-pay-raise legislation. 

I do not like the repeated efforts of 
the administration to hand down its su- 
preme mandates on postal pay legisla- 
tion, by use of the letter device. It was 
first employed by the President himself 
and now used by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. This is a most flagrant attempt of 
the executive to invade and assume the 
prerogatives of the legislative. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, as a duly established committee 
of the Congress, is charged with the 
responsibility of acting in the overall 
best interests of the postal service, its ef- 
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ficient administration, its rates of serv- 
ice, and the pay scale of its employees. 
We have proceeded through the estab- 
lished legislative process to pass legis- 
lation which a majority believes will 
carry out the purposes of that respon- 
sibility. 

Yet, the appointed Cabinet officer takes 
it upon himself to call the action of 
Congress “unfair and discriminatory.” 
The facts are that the bill as recom- 
mended by the Post Office Department 
was discriminatory in the true sense of 
the word. It would have raised the pay 
of some postal employees as much as 58 
percent, while giving the great majority 
only a 6-percent increase. That bill was 
improved somewhat by the committee 
and later by the House when it adopted 
the Moss amendments. 

The Postmaster General warns of se- 
rious morale problems which would re- 
sult from the adoption of this legislation, 
which Congress in its wisdom has agreed 
upon. If the Postmaster General had 
even a little knowledge of present con- 
ditions in the postal service and the re- 
action of the postal workers to his poli- 
cies and recommendations, he would 
know that morale is now at its lowest 
ebb in many years. 

Mr. Speaker, let us repudiate this at- 
tempt to dictate to Congress what it 
should or should not do in the carrying 
out of its responsibilities. Let us over- 
whelmingly support this conference re- 
port and send the bill to the White 
House. And, if the Postmaster General 
carried out his threat to recommend to 
the President that he veto the measure, 
let us reassert our independence by over- 
riding that veto. 

The vote on this report will test the 
sincerity of all who say they want to 
be fair with the postal employees. The 
vote that you cast, not the words you 
say, will determine where you stand on 
this issue. 

No one will be fooled, and particularly 
not postal and Federal employees, by 
those who vote against this report on the 
grounds that they want to be fair to the 
workers in the Federal service. 

It is the right of Members to support 
the Postmaster General on this legisla- 
tion. But it is somewhat amusing when 
some of these Members claim that their 
opposition to a better pay raise and to 
improvements in the bill is inspired by 
a desire to help the postal employees. 
What they say is that we are against 
you, but it is for your own good. Some 
say they want Federal employees to have 
a 10 percent raise, and then refuse to 
vote for an 8 percent “hike.” It is the 
deed that counts, not words. The record 
speaks for itself. It will be most inter- 
esting to see what the record is going to 
say when the chips are all down. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the senti- 
ment favoring a pay increase for postal 
workers is almost unanimous, 

Even the President agrees in principle. 

The Senate and House have resolved 
their small difference of opinion. A 
common area of agreement has been 
reached in conference, and the united 
bill will be approved in decisive fashion 
by the House, and will be just as heartily 
endorsed by the Senate. 
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From then on, it is squarely up to the 
President, 

If he is well-advised, he will sign it. 

If he chooses to exercise the power of 
veto, he runs the risk of being repudi- 
ated. 

He could refrain from doing either, 
and permit the bill to become law by 
congressional mandate, disengaging him- 
self from approval or disapproval. 

We would prefer to see him sign it, not 
only to provide a well-earned pay in- 
crease for postal workers, but as an ex- 
pression of the Nation’s appreciation for, 
and confidence in, these faithful public 
servants, 

The Congress has generously increased 
its own pay, and that of the Federal 
judiciary. 

Career personnel of the armed forces 
have been given financial incentives. 

We are in the process of legislating 
retirement pay, clerical assistance, and 
free mailing privileges to former Presi- 
dents of the United States. 

These developments, in addition to the 
compelling arguments advanced in be- 
half of the postal employees, make it 
inevitable that fair play now demands 
a fair pay increase for them, 

The conference report recommends an 
8.8 percent average increase, including 
basic plus reclassification raises, 

It is indicated that the President sets 
a limit of 7.6 percent. 

Is this difference of 1.2 percent suffi- 
cient justification for the White House 
to adopt a rigid and unyielding attitude 
when a little flexibility would best serve 
all concerned? 

The public finds it difficult to under- 
stand why foreign aid bills involving 
much larger appropriations are passed 
with little delay, while a measure to 
improve the economic position of those 
civilian workers of Government upon 
whom the public at large depends for an 
essential service is talked into paralysis. 

Postal pay increase legislation has been 
over-debated. 

All the facts are in, and they are most 
convincing. 

The House of Representatives is in no 
mood to start all over again, 

We want action. 

This is no time to play politics at the 
expense of the postal workers. 

To pass this bill, and thereafter wash 
our hands of it, is not enough. 

I suggest that we appeal to the Presi- 
dent for his support in order that a rea- 
sonable pay raise will become effective 
just as soon as possible, and not become 
lost in partisan jockeying for an advan- 
tage, or in a contest between the legisla- 
tive and executive departments. 

The 1.2 gap is not a valid reason for 
the President to veto this bill. 

It can be bridged by a little good will 
from the White House, to promote har- 
mony all around. Or, it will be bridged 
by a resentful Congess that is determined 
to put through a postal pay increase bill 
at this session. 

Today our immediate responsibility is 
to approve the conference report by an 
impressive majority. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the conference report? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rees of Kansas moves to recommit the 
bill S. 1 as amended to the committee of 
conference with instructions to report back 
an agreement which would include the pro- 
visions of H. R. 4644 as reported by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, with the additional provision that 
the 6-percent increase be retroactive to 
March 1, 1955. 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the motion to recommit. As I under- 
stand, the motion instructs the conferees 
to do something less than the House 
voted. We are bound to follow the in- 
structions of the House in the confer- 
ence. That matter is not even in 
conference. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the further point of order that the lan- 
guage does not describe the motion to 
recommit. It refers to it by bill num- 
ber only. It is not sufficiently specific. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
first place a motion to recommit is clearly 
in order. The only question involved 
is whether or not the specific instruc- 
tions contained in this motion to recom- 
mit are such as to make it lacking in 
that germaneness that we all understand 
is necessary. As far as the action of 
the conferees themselves is concerned, 
they are necessarily required to oper- 
ate within the limits of the proposals 
enacted by the two bodies. However, it 
occurs to me, and it does seem to me, 
that this is a different situation. Here 
the House of Representatives, speaking 
as the House, its entire membership, is 
undertaking to say that this sort of con- 
ference report is what we insist upon. 
Under the circumstances, it does not 
seem that the rule which ordinarily ap- 
plies to the actions of the conferees 
themselves would apply in this situation, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
torule. The Chair thinks that this ques- 
tion has been passed upon many times 
in the past. An exactly similar question 
was raised on September 15, 1922, when 
a very distinguished gentleman by the 
name of John N. Garner made a similar 
motion to recommit with instructions to 
the conferees to lower the rates con- 
tained in either the bill or in the amend- 
ment. Mr. Edward Taylor, of the State 
of Colorado, made the point of order. 
Speaker Gillette sustained the point 
of order, and that decision may be found 
in Cannon’s Precedents, volume VIII, 
section 3244. It is exactly on all fours 
with this. Therefore, the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 7 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion to recommit. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Rees of Kansas moves to recommit the 
conference report on S. 1 to the conferees 
with instructions to promptly report back 
a new bill. 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 118, nays 275, not voting 41, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 50] 
YEAS—118 

Adair Gamble Martin 
Alger George Mason 
Allen, II. Gross : Meader 
Andresen, Gubser Miller, Md. 

August H. Gwinn Miller, Nebr. 
Arends Hale O Hara, Minn. 
Baker Halleck Phillips 
Bates Harden Pillion 
Becker Harrison, Nebr. Poff 
Belcher Harvey routy 
Bentley Henderson Rees, Kans. 
Berry Hiestand Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bosch Hill St. George 
Bow Hillings Scherer 
Brown, Ohio Hinshaw Schwengel 
Brownson Hoeven Scrivner 
Broyhill Hoffman, Mich, Scudder 
Budge Holmes Siler 
Bush Holt Simpson, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hope Smith, 
Cederberg Horan Springer 
O Hosmer Taber 
Chenoweth Hyde Talle 
Clevenger Jackson Teague, Calif. 
Cole Jenkins Thompson, 
Coudert Jensen ch. 
Crumpacker Joha: Thomson, Wyo. 
Cunningham Johnson, Colo. Van Pelt 
Curtis, Mass. Judd Velde 
Curtis, Mo. Kean Vorys 
Davis, Wis. Kilburn Vursell 
Dawson, Utah King, Pa. Wainwright 
Derounian Weaver 
Devereux LeCompte Wharton 
Dixon Lovre Wigglesworth 
Dolliver McConnell Williams, N. Y. 
Ellsworth McDowell Wilson, Calif, 
Fjare McGregor Wilson, Ind. 
Ford McIntire Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen Mack, Wash. Younger 

NAYS—275 

Abbitt Brooks, Tex. Dorn, N. Y. 
Abernethy Brown, Ga. Dorn, S. O. 
Addonizio Buchanan Dowdy 
Albert Buckley Doyle 
Alexander Burdick Durham 
Allen, Calif, Burleson Edmondson 
Andersen, Burnside Elliott 

H. Carl Byrd Engle 
Andrews Byrne, Pa. Evins 
Anfuso Cannon Fascell 
Ashley Carlyle Feighan 
Ashmore Carnahan Fenton 
Aspinall Carrigg Fernandez 
Auchincloss Celler Fine 
Ayres Chelf Fino 
Baldwin Chiperfield Fisher 
Barden Chudoff Flood 
Barrett Church Flynt 
Bass, N. H. Clark Fogarty 
Bass, Tenn. Colmer Forand 
Baumhart Cooper Forrester 
Beamer Corbett Fountain 
Bell Cretella Frazier 
Bennett, Fla. Dague Friedel 
Bennett, Mich. Davidson Fulton 
Betts Davis, Ga Garmatz 
Blatnik Davis, Tenn Gary 
Blitch Deane Gathings 
Boggs Delaney Gavin 
Boland Dempsey Gentry 
Bolton, Denton Gordon 

Frances P, Dies 
Bonner Di Grant 
Bowler Dingell Gray 
Boykin d Green, Oreg. 
Boyle Dollinger Green, Pa, 
Bray Donohue Gregory 
Brooks, La. Donovan Griffiths 


Hagen Mahon Rogers, Tex. 
Haley Mailliard Rooney 
Hardy Marshall Roosevelt 
Harris Matthews Rutherford 
Harrison, Va, Merrow Saylor 
Hays, Ohio. Metcalf Schenck 
Hébert Miller, Calif. Scott 
Herlong Miller, N. T. Seely-Brown 
Hess Mills Selden 
Hoffman, Il. Sheehan 
Holifield Mollohan Sheppard 
Holtzman Morano Short 
Huddleston Morgan Shuford 
Hull Morrison Sieminski 
Ikard O55 Sikes 
James Moulder Simpson, III. 
Jarman Multer Sisk 
Jennings Murray, III. Smith, Miss. 
Joħnson, Wis. Murray, Tenn. Smith, Va. 
Jonas Natcher Smith, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. Nicholson Spence 
Jones, Mo. Norrell Staggers 
Jones, N. O. O'Brien, II. Sullivan 
Karsten O Taylor 
Kearney O’Konski Teague, Tex. 
Kearns O'Neill Thomas 
Keating Osmers Thompson, La. 
Ostertag Thompson, N. J. 
Kelly, N. T. Patman ‘Thompson, Tex, 
eogh Patterson Thorn 
Kilday Pelly Tollefson. 
Kilgore Perkins Trimble 
King, Calif. Pfost Tuck 
an Philbin Tumulty 
Klein Pilcher Udall 
Kluczynski Poage Vanik 
Knutson Polk Van Zandt 
Krueger Powell Vinson 
Landrum Preston Watts 
Lane Price Whitten 
Lanham Priest Wickersham 
Lankford Quigley Widnall 
Lesinski Rabaut Wier 
Lipscomb Radwan Williams, Miss, 
ng Rains William, N. J. 
McCarthy Ray Willis 
McCormack Reuss Winstead 
McDonough Rhodes, Pa. Withrow 
McMillan Rivers Wolverton 
McVey Robeson, Va. Wright 
Macdonald Robsion, Ky. Yates 
Machrowicz Rodino Zablocki 
Mack, III Rogers, Colo. Zelenko 
Madden Rogers, Fla 
Magnuson Rogers, 
NOT VOTING—41 
Avery Fallon Reece, Tenn. 
Bailey Hand Reed, 
Bolling Hays, Ark, Reed, N. Y. 
Bolton, Hayworth Richards 
Oliver P. Heselton Riehlman 
Canfield Kelley, Pa, Riley 
Chatham Knox Roberts 
Christopher Laird Sadlak 
Cooley McCulloch Shelley 
Coon Mumma 
Cramer Nelson Utt 
Dawson, Il. Norblad Walter 
Dondero O'Brien, N. Y. Westland 
Eberharter Passman Young 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Dondero for, with Mr. Hand against. 

Mr. Utt for, with Mr. Sadlak against; 

Mr. Reed of New York with, Mr, Eberharter 
against. 

Mr. Laird for, with Mr. Roberts against. 


Until further notice: 


Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Nel- 
80) 
Bailey with Mr. Canfield, 

Walter with Mr. Cramer. 

Hays of Arkansas with Mr. McCulloch, 
Steed with Mr. Westland, 

Riley with Mr. Young. 

Passman with Mr. Riehlman. 
Hayworth with Mr. Reed of Illinois. 
Chatham with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 
Fallon with Mr. Coon. 

Bolling with Mr. Oliver P. Bolton. 
O'Brien of New York with Mr. Mumma, 
Dawson of Illinois with Mr. Norblad. 
Cooley with Mr. Heselton. 
Christopher with Mr. Knox, 

Shelley with Mr. Avery. 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 328, nays 66, not voting 40, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 51] 


YEAS—328 
Abbitt Dixon Kee 
Abernethy Dodd Kelly, N. Y. 
Adair Dollinger Keogh 
Addonizio Dolliver Kilday 
bert Donohue Kilgore 
Alexander Donovan King, Calif, 
Allen, Calif. Dorn, N. T. Kirwan 
Andersen, Dorn, S. C. Klein 
H. Carl Dowdy Kluczynski 
Andresen, Doyle Knutson 
August Durham Krueger 
Andrews Edmondson Landrum 
Anfuso Elliott Lane 
Ashley Ellsworth Lanham 
Ashmore Engle Lankford 
Aspinall Evins Latham 
Auchincloss Fascell LeCompte 
Ayres Feighan Lesinski 
Baker Fenton Lipscomb 
Baldwin Fernandez Long 
Barden Fine Lovre 
Barrett Fino McCarthy 
Bass, N. H. Fisher McConnell 
Bass, Tenn. Flood McCormack 
Bates Flynt McDonough 
Baumhart Fogarty McDowell 
Beamer Forand McIntire 
Becker Forrester McMillan 
Belcher Fountain McVey 
Bell Prazier Macdonald 
Bennett, Fla. Frelinghuysen Machrowicz 
Bennett, Mich, Friedel Mack, III. 
Betts Pulton Mack, Wash, 
Blatnik Garmatz Madden 
Blitch Gary Magnuson 
Gathings Mahon 
Boland Gavin Mailliard 
Bolton, Gentry Marshall 
Frances, P, Gordon Mason 
Bonner ranahan Matthews 
Bosch Grant Merrow 
Bow Gray Metcalf 
Bowler Green, Oreg. Miller, Calif. 
Boykin Green, Pa, Miller, N. Y. 
Boyle Gregory Mills 
Bray Griffiths Minshall 
Brooks, La, Gross Molichan 
Brooks, Tex. Hagen Morano 
Brown, Ga. Haley Morgan 
Brown, Ohio Hardy Morrison 
Buchanan Harris Moss 
Buckley Harrison, Va, Moulder 
Burdick Hays, Ohio Multer 
Burleson Hébert Murray, II. 
Burnside Henderson Murray, Tenn, 
Bush Herlong Natcher 
Byrd ess Nelson 
Byrne, Pa. Hiestand Nicholson 
Cannon Hill Norrell 
Carlyle Hillings O'Brien, II. 
Carnahan Hinshaw O „ 
Hoeven O'Hara, Minn. 
Celler Hoffman, Ill. O’Konski 
Holifield O'Neill 
Chenoweth Holmes Osmers 
Chiperfield Holt Ostertag 
Holtzman Patman 
Church osmer Patterson 
Clark Huddleston Pelly 
Colmer Hull Perkins 
Cooley Ikard Pfost 
Cooper James Philbin 
Corbett Jarman Pilcher 
Coudert Jenkins Pillion 
Cretella Jennings Poage 
Cunningham Jensen Polk 
Dague ohansen Preston 
Davidson Johnson, Wis. Price 
Davis, Ga. Jonas Priest 
Davis,Tenn. Jones, Ala. Prouty 
Dawson, Utah Jones, Mo. Quigley 
Deane Jones, N. C. Rabaut 
Delaney Judd Radwan 
Dempsey Karsten Rains 
Denton Kean Ray 
Dies Kearney Reuss 
Diggs Kearns Rhodes, Ariz. 
Dingell Keating Rhodes, Pa. 
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Rivers Sieminski k 
Robeson, Va. Sikes Tumulty 
Robsion, Ky. Simpson, Il. 
Rodino Sisk 
Rogers, Colo. Smith, Miss. Van Pelt 
Rogers, Fla. Smith, Va. Van Zandt 
Rogers, Mass, Smith, Wis, Vinson 
Rogers, Tex. Spence Watts 
Rooney Springer Wharton 
Roosevelt Staggers Whitten 
Rutherford Sullivan Wickersham 
Saylor Talle Widnall 
Schenck Taylor Wier 
Schwengel Teague, Tex. Williams, Miss, 
Scott Thomas Williams, N. J. 
Scudder ‘Thompson, La. Winstead 
Seely-Brown Thompson, Withrow 
Selden ch, Wolverton 
Sheehan Thompson, N. J. Wright 
Shelley Thompson, Tex. Yates 
Sheppard Thornberry Zablocki 
Short Tollefson Zelenko 
Shuford Trimble 
NAYS—66 

Alger Gamble Phillips 
Allen, II. George Poft 
Arends Gubser Rees, Kans, 
Bentley Gwinn St. George 

rry Hale Scherer 
Brownson Halleck Scrivner 
Broyhill Harden Siler 
Budge Harrison, Nebr. Simpson, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. Harvey Smith, Kans, 
Cederberg Hoffman, Mich, Taber 

Hope Teague, Calif. 
Clevenger Horan Thomson, Wyo. 
Cole Hyde Velde 
Cramer Jackson Vorys 
Crumpacker Johnson, Calif, Vursell 
Curtis, . Kilburn Wainwright 
Curtis, Mo. King, Pa. ‘Weaver 
Davis, Wis. McGregor Wigglesworth 
Derounian Martin Williams, N. Y. 
Devereux Meader Wuson, Ind. 
Fjare Miller, Md. Wolcott 
Ford Miller, Nebr. Younger 
NOT VOTING—40 

Avery Hays, Ark. Reed, N. Y. 
Bailey Hayworth Richards 
Bolling Heselton Riehlman 
Bolton, Kelley, Pa, Riley 

Oliver P. Knox berts 
Canfield Laird Sadlak 
Chatham McCulloch Steed 
Christopher Mumma Utt 
Coon Norblad Walter 
Dawson, Ill. O'Brien, N. Y. Westland 
Dondero Passman illis 
Eberharter Powell Wilson, Calif. 
Fallon Reece, Tenn, Young 
Hand Reed, II. 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr, Hand for, with Mr. Dondero against. 

Mr, Sadlak for, with Mr. Utt against. 

Mr. Eberharter for, with Mr. Reed of New 
York against. 

Mr. Roberts for, with Mr, Laird against, 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Can- 
field. 
Bailey with Mr. Heselton. 
Walter with Mr. Young. 
Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Westland, 
Steed with Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Riley with Mr. Coon. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Wilson of Califor- 
nia. 
Mr. Hayworth with Mr. Norblad. 
Mr. Chatham with Mr. Reece of Tennessee, 
Mr. Fallon with Mr. Reed of Illinois, 
Mr. O’Brien of New York with Mr. Oliver P, 
Bolton. 

Mr. Bolling with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois with Mr. Mumma, 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Avery. 


Mr. BROYHILL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DAY 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. The gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. McMILLAN] is 
recognized. 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up the bill (H. R. 1806) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to in- 
corporate the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation,” approved May 31, 1920, as 
heretofore amended, so as to permit such 
corporation to consolidate with Women’s 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion, Inc., and ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Roosevelt Me- 
morial Association,” approved May 31, 1920 
(41 Stat. 691), as amended by the act ap- 
proved May 21, 1953 (67 Stat. 27), which 
changed the name of such association to 
Theodore Roosevelt Association, is hereby 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 7. That this corporation shall have 
the power at any time to consolidate with 
Women's Theodore Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation, Inc., a nonstock and nonprofit 
corporation organized and existing under the 
New York membership corporations law, so 
as to form a single surviving corporation 
which shall be this corporation. The cor- 
porate entity, existence and name of this 
corporation shall continue unchanged after 
the consolidation. 

“The consolidation shall not be effected 
unless the agreement for consolidation is ap- 
proved by act of the trustees of this corpora- 
tion, who shall be the members of the corpo- 
ration entitled to vote with respect to con- 
solidation. 

“Such trustees may act on any question 
respecting the consolidation by a resolution 
adopted by two-thirds of those present at 
any meeting of the board of trustees at 
which a quorum of 10 is present. Written 
notice of the time, place, and purposes of 
such meeting shall be sent to each trustee 
at his last known address appearing on the 
books of the corporation by first-class mail, 
postage prepaid, at least 10 days prior to 
the meeting. 

“The consolidation shall be effected in the 
manner prescribed in this section 7 and in 
the New York membership corporations law 
and shall become effective when a certificate 
15 consolidation is filed pursuant to said 
aw.“ 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to permit 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association to 
consolidate with the Women’s Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, Inc. 

In order to effect such consolidation, 
it will be necessary for the National As- 
sociation to obtain an act of Congress 
in substantially the form of the bill 
which is attached hereto. This neces- 
sity arises because the National Asso- 
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ciation does not presently have the ex- 
press power to consolidate with other 
corporations. 

The Women’s Association was in- 
corporated in 1919 under the Member- 
ship Corporations Law of the State of 
New York for the purpose of perpetuat- 
ing the memory of Theodore Roosevelt. 
It is the owner of his birthplace at 28 
East 20th Street and the adjoining 
house at 26 East 20th Street, Borough 
of Manhattan, New York City, which 
buildings are known collectively as 
Theodore Roosevelt House. The prin- 
cipal activities of the Women’s Associa- 
tion consist of maintaining and operating 
Theodore Roosevelt House as a his- 
toric shrine in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association and conducting an 
education program, primarily for New 
York City school children. 

The National Association, which was 
incorporated in 1920 by act of Congress— 
Public Law 233, 66th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, approved May 31, 1920 (41 Stat. 
691) as amended by Public Law 29, 83d 
Congress, Ist session, approved May 21, 
1953 (67 Stat. 27) for the same purpose 
as the Women’s Association, has oc- 
cupied 26 East 20th Street since 1923 
pursuant to a 999-year lease from the 
Women’s Association. The National 
Association’s principal activities con- 
sist of maintaining and operating Saga- 
more Hill, Theodore Roosevelt’s home at 
Oyster Bay, New York, as a national 
shrine, cooperating with the Women’s 
Association in the maintenance and 
operation of Theodore Roosevelt House, 
cooperating with the National Park 
Service in the development of Theodore 
Roosevelt Island in the District of 
Columbia, contributing each year a fel- 
lowship for historical research at 
Harvard University and awarding an- 
nually the Theodore Roosevelt Medals 
for distinguished service. 

For many years the work of the two 
associations has been adversely affected 
because of the confusion created among 
the public by the existence to two sepa- 
rate corporate entities, with separate 
activities, officers, staffs, and property, 
attempting to perform a common pur- 
pose. The existence of such separate 
corporate entities has also resulted in 
expenses which would not have been 
incurred if one corporation were carry- 
ing on the work of the two associations. 

For several years the Women’s As- 
sociation has been unable to meet out 
of its income from capital and dues its 
share of the expenses of Theodore 
Roosevelt House and its other commit- 
ments. The Women’s Association has 
been able to meet these obligations with- 
out invading its capital funds, however, 
because of sizable contributions received 
from the National Association, which 
has substantially more assets than the 
Women's Association. 

Because of the foregoing, and for other 
reasons, it has become evident to both 
associations during recent years that 
they should unite to form one associa- 
tion. The two associations have deter- 
mined that such a union may best be 
achieved by their consolidation pursuant 
to the laws of the United States and of 
the State of New York, and that their 
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interests and the public interest will not 
be adversely affected by such consolida- 
tion. The two associations believe that 
the National Association is better 
equipped than any other organization to 
take over the work of the Women’s As- 
sociation and that the union of the two 
associations will increase the effective- 
ness of the entire Theodore Roosevelt 
memorial movement. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL TAX ASSOCIATION AND 
TAX INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up the bill (H. R. 
4909) relative to the consolidation of the 
National Tax Association, a corporation 
organized under the laws of the District 
of Columbia, with the Tax Institute, Inc., 
a corporation organized under the mem- 
bership corporations law of the State of 
New York, in accordance with the appli- 
cable provisions of the membership cor- 
porations law of the State of New York, 
with amendments, and ask unanimous 
consent that it may be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the National Tax 
Association, a corporation organized under 
the provisions of subchapter 3 of chapter 18 
of the Code Law of the District of Columbia, 
approved March 3, 1901, and acts of Congress 
amendatory thereto, and organized for the 
purpose of educating and benefiting its 
members and all others interested in the 
subject of taxation and the subject of pub- 
lic finance be, and it hereby is, authorized 
to consolidate with the Tax Institute, Inc., 
a corporation organized under the member- 
ship corporations law of the State of New 
York and organized for the purpose of re- 
search in public finance, conducting sym- 
posia on tax problems, to serve as a clearing- 
house of information on governmental reve- 
nues and expenditures and to inform the 
general public concerning tax matters. The 
said corporations may be consolidated so as 
to form a single corporation, having the 
same purpose for which said corporations 
are organized, which may be either a new 
corporation organized under the law of the 
District of Columbia or under the law of any 
one of the 48 States of the United States of 
America. 

Sec, 2. The consolidation of the corpora- 
tions shall be effected by the procedure pre- 
scribed for the consolidation of foreign and 
domestic membership corporations by sec- 
tions 51, 52, and 53 of article VII of the 
membership corporations law of the State 
of New York, 

Sec. 3. Upon the adoption of an agree- 
ment for consolidation as provided by the 
membership corporations law of the State 
of New York, by the governing bodies of the 
National Tax Association and the Tax Insti- 
tute, Inc., the agreement for consolidation 
shall be submitted to each member of the 
National Tax Association who has the right 
to vote for the election of the members of its 
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governing body at a meeting, called for the 
purpose of taking action for the adoption 
or rejection of the agreement for consolida- 
tion. Due notice of the time, place, and ob- 
ject of the meeting shall be mailed to the 
last known post office address of each mem- 
ber who has the right to vote for the elec- 
tion of the members of the governing body 
of the National Tax Association at least 30 
days prior to the date of such meeting, and 
at such meeting the agreement for consoli- 
dation shall be considered and a vote by 
ballot, in person, or by proxy, taken for the 
adoption or rejection of the same, each mem- 
ber who has the right to vote for the elec- 
tion of the members of the governing body 
being entitled to 1 vote. If the votes of two- 
thirds of the total number of members who 
have the right to vote for the election of the 
members of the governing body of the Na- 
tional Tax Association shall be for the adop- 
tion of the agreement for consolidation, then 
the president or a vice president and the sec- 
retary or assistant secretary shall make an 
affidavit that they have been authorized to 
execute and file a certificate of consolidation 
by the votes cast by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the National Tax Association entitled 
to vote thereon, present in person or by 
proxy, at a meeting held upon notice as pre- 
scribed by the provisions of this act at which 
a quorum was present in person or by proxy, 
and the date of such meeting. 

Sec. 4. If the consolidated corporation is 
to be governed by the laws of any State other 
than the District of Columbia, it shall file 
with the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia— 

(1) an agreement that it may be served 
with process in the District of Columbia in 
any proceeding for the enforcement of any 
obligation of the National Tax Association; 
and 

(2) an irrevocable appointment of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
as its agent to accept service of process in 
any such proceeding. 

Sec. 5. National Tax Association shall, 
upon the completion of the consolidation, 
convey its real and personal property, includ- 
ing any trusts or endowment funds which 
it has or enjoys, to the consolidated corpora- 
tion, to be used by it to the same extent as 
the National Tax Association have used or 
enjoyed the same. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this act contained shall 
be so construed as to prevent Congress from 
altering, amending, or repealing the same. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Tax Association is a nonprofit 
corporation organized under the laws of 
the District of Columbia for the general 
purposes of gathering and disseminat- 
ing information with respect to tax mat- 
ters and matters of public finance. It is 
presently negotiating consolidation with 
the Tax Institute, Inc., a nonprofit cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
State of New York and having compara- 
ble general purposes. The two corpora- 
tions anticipate that consolidation will 
reduce overlapping activities and will 
further the accomplishment of their 
stated purposes. During the consolida- 
tion negotiations a question has been 
raised as to the authority of the National 
Tax Association to consolidate unless the 
continuing corporation is organized un- 
der the laws of the District. This bill 
would provide for the consolidation and 
would permit the continuing corpora- 
tion to be organized under the laws 
either of the District or of any one of 
the States. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendments: 

On page 2, lines 6 and 7, capitalize the 
initial letters of “Membership Corporations 
Law.” 

On page 2, line 13, strike “purpose” and 
insert in lieu thereof “purposes.” 

On page 2, line 14, after “either”, insert 
“one of the constituent corporations or”. 

On 2, strike out lines 18 through 22 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2. The effect of the consolidation 
and the procedure to be followed in carry- 
ing it out, shall be that prescribed in sec- 
tions 51, 52, and 53 of article VII of the Mem- 
bership Corporations Laws of the State of 
New York.” 

On page 2, line 24, capitalize the initial 
letters of “Membership Corporations Law.” 

On page 3, lines 3 and 4, strike out “who 
has the right to vote for the election of the 
members of its governing body.” 

On page 3, lines 9 and 10, strike out “who 
has the right to vote for the election of the 
members of the governing body. 

On page 3, lines 15 and 16, strike out “who 
has the right to vote for the election of the 
members of the governing body”. 

On page 3, lines 17, 18, and 19, strike out 
“who has the right to vote for the election of 
the members of the governing body”. 

On page 3, line 23, insert after “file” the 
following: “with the Secretary of the State 
of New York and with the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia.” 

On page 4, line 4, insert at the end of sec- 
tion 3, the following: The word ‘member’ 
as used herein shall include an individual, 
partnership, society, association, corporation, 
a public office board or commission, a library 
and any other organized group or institu- 
tion.” 

On page 4, strike out section 5 (lines 16 
through 21) and renumber section 6 as sec- 
tion 5. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A pill relative to the consolidation of 
the National Tax Association, a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, with the Tax In- 
stitute, Inc., a corporation organized 
under the Membership Corporations 
Law of the State of New York, in ac- 
cordance with the applicable provisions 
of the Membership Corporations Law of 
the State of New York. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CREATION OF FEDERAL COMMIS- 
SION TO FORMULATE PLANS FOR 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
1825) creating a Federal Commission to 
formulate plans for the construction in 
the District of Columbia of a civic audi- 
torium, including an Inaugural Hall of 
Presidents and a music, fine arts, and 
mass communications center. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I presume the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of 
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Columbia is going to give us an expla- 
nation of this bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN, Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) there is here- 
by established a commission to be known 
as the “District of Columbia Auditorium 
Commission” (hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission“) for the purpose of formulat- 
ing plans for the design, location, financing, 
and construction in the District of Columbia 
of a civic auditorium, including an Inaugural 
Hall of Presidents and a music, fine arts, 
and mass communications center. 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
13 members appointed as follows: 

(1) Three persons appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; 

(2) Three members of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia of the Senate ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate; 

(3) Three members of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia of the House of 
Representatives appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; and 

(4) One person selected by each of the 
following national organizations: The Amer- 
ican Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the American Veterans of World War II, and 
the Disabled American Veterans. 

(c) The Commission shall— 

(1) consider a suitable site for the civic 
auditorium referred to in subsection (a); 

(2) procure such plans and designs and 
make such surveys and estimates of the cost 
thereof as it deems advisable; 

(3) endeavor particularly to formulate a 
method of financing the project on a self- 
liquidating basis; and 

(4) make a report to the President and to 
the Congress, together with its recommen- 
dations, at the earliest practicable date. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to ac- 
cept in its discretion from any source, pub- 
lic or private, money and property to be 
used in carrying out its functions under this 
act. 

(e) The Commission is authorized to avail 
itself of the assistance and advice of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, the National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission, the National Cap- 
ital Regional Planning Council, the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, the District of Columbia Recreation 
Board, and the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency, which shall upon 
request render such assistance and advice. 

Src. 2. (a) The members of the Commis- 
sion shall serve without compensation; but 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in connection with 
the work of the Commission may be paid 
from any funds available for expenditure by 
the Commission. 

(b) The Commission is authorized, with- 
in the limits of funds available to it, to em- 
ploy and fix the compensation of such offi- 
cers, experts, and other employees as may 
be necessary to carry out its functions, and 
to make such other expenditures as it may 
deem advisable in carrying out its functions. 

Src. 3. (a) There is hereby created an 
Advisory Board, which shall advise and con- 
sult with the Commission in carrying out 
its functions under this act. The Board 
shall consist of— 

(1) one person selected by each of the 
following national organizations: The Amer- 
ican Legion Auxillary, the Marine Corps Re- 
serve Officers Association, the Marine Corps 
League, the Marine Corps War Memorial 
Foundation, the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, the Catholic War Veterans of the 
United States, the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America, and the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association of the United 
States; 
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(2) one person selected by each of the 
following national labor organizations: The 
American Federation of Labor, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, the 
of Industrial Organizations, the United 
Steel Workers of America, and the United 
Mine Workers of America; 

(3) one person selected by each of the 
following national organizations serving 
farmers and rural people: The American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, the Cooperative League of the United 
States of America, the National Council of 
Farmers Cooperatives, the National Farm- 
ers Union, the National 4-H Club Founda- 
tion, the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, and the National Home Demonstra- 
tion Council; 

(4) one person selected by each of the fol- 
lowing national organizations in the fleld of 
business and civic affairs: The United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Federation of Independent Business, the 
National Foreign Trade Council, the Na- 
tional Planning Association, the Committee 
for Economic Development, the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, the National 
Committee for an Adequate Overseas United 
States Information Program, the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, the 
American Trade Association Executives, the 
Exhibitors Advisory Council, the Auditorium 
Managers Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Exhibit Managers, and the Medical 
Exhibitors Council; 

(5) one person selected by each of the 
following national organizations in the field 
of State and local government and civil 
affairs: The Council of State Governments, 
the American Society of Planning Officials, 
the National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, and the Society of 
Landscape Architects; 

(6) one person selected by each of the 
following women’s national organizations: 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Women's Division of the Democratic 
National Committee, the Association of 
Junior Leagues of America, the Women's 
Division of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, and the American Association of 
University Women; 

(7) one person selected by each of the fol- 
lowing national organizations in the field of 
education: The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Council on Education, 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion, the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, the National Art Education Associa- 
tion, the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, the College Art Association, 
the American Musicological Society, the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, the American 
Political Science Association, and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers; 

(8) one person selected by each of the fol- 
lowing national organizations in the field of 
plastic arts and letters: The Committee on 
Government and Art, the American Institute 
of Architects, the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, the American Federation of Arts, 
the National League of American Pen 
Women, the National Society of Arts and 
Letters, the American Association of Mu- 
seums, the American Institute of Decorators, 
the Association of Art Museum Directors, the 
National Association of Women Artists, the 
Sculptors Guild, the National Society of 
Mural Painters, and the Society of Architec- 
tural Historians; 

(9) one person selected by each of the 
following national music organizations: The 
National Music Council, the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League, the Music Teachers 
National Association, the American Guild of 
Organists, the American Guild of Musical 
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Artists, the National Association of Schools 
of Music, the Music Library Association, the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing, 
the American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers, the Music Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Broadcast Music, 
Inc., and SESAC, Inc. 

(10) one person selected by each of the 
following national organizations in the field 
of drama: The National Association of Com- 
munity Theaters, the National Theater Con- 
ference, the Children’s Theater Conference, 
the American National Theater and Academy, 
the Actors Equity Association, and the 
Chorus Equity Association; 

(11) one person selected by each of the 
following national organizations in the field 
of mass communications: The Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, Inc., the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, the Film Council of America, 
and the National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television; 

(12) one person selected by each of the 
following national organizations in the field 
of recreation and sports: The American Rec- 
reation Society, the National Recreation As- 
sociation, the United States Olympic Asso- 
ciation, the National Federation of State 
High-School Athletic Associations, the Na- 
tional Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics, the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, the Amateur Athletic Union, the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, the Society of 
State Directors of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, the Athletic Institute, 
and the Sports Fishing Institute; and 

(13) one person selected by each of the 
following national service organizations: 
The United Service Organizations (USO), 
the Young Women's Christian Association, 
the National Jewish Welfare Board, the Na- 
tional Council of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the American Association of So- 
cial Workers, and the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly, 

(b) The Advisory Board may exercise its 
functions through a Working Committee 
composed of 13 members, one selected jointly 
by the organizations named in each of the 
categories enumerated in subsection (a). 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$25,000, as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


The Clerk read the committee amend- 
ments as follows: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out “thirteen” and 
insert “twenty-one.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 3, strike out “Three” and insert 
“Seven.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 5, strike out all of section (2) 
and insert: “Seven persons appointed by 
the chairman of the Senate District Com- 
mittee; and.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out all of section (3) 
and insert: Seven persons appointed by the 
chairman of the House District Committee.” 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Morrison: 

On page 2, lines 7 and 8, strike out “chair- 
man of the Senate District Committee;” and 
insert “President of the Senate.” 

And on page 2, lines 12 and 13, strike out 
“chairman of the House District Committee.” 
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and insert “Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The committee amendments as amend- 
ed were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, strike out subparagraph (4), 
lines 11 through 14. 

On page 2, lines 24 and 25, strike out “at 
the earliest practicable date” and insert “by 
February 1, 1956.” 

On page 3, line 23 through line 9 on page 9, 
strike section 3. 

On page 9, line 10, renumber “Sec. 4” as 
“Sec. 3.” 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to establish the 
District of Columbia Auditorium Com- 
mission for the purpose of formulating 
plans for the construction in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of a civic auditorium, 
including an Inaugural Hall of Presi- 
dents and a music, fine arts, and mass 
communications center. 

The Commission would be composed 
of 21 members as follows: 7 persons ap- 
pointed by the President of the United, 
7 persons appointed by the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and 7 persons appointed by 
the chairman of the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation 
of $25,000 to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

The Auditorium Commission would be 
vested with the following functions: 

First, to consider a suitable site for 
the civic auditorium referred to in sub- 
section (a); 

Second, procure such plans and de- 
signs and make such surveys and esti- 
mates of the cost thereof as it deems 
advisable; 

Third, endeavor particularly to formu- 
late a method of financing the project on 
a self-liquidating basis; and 

Fourth, make a report to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress, together with 
its recommendations, by February 1, 
1956. 

Fifth, the Commission is authorized 
to accept in its discretion from any 
source, public or private, money and 
property to be used in carrying out its 
functions under this act. 

Sixth, the Commission is authorized 
to avail itself of the assistance and ad- 
vice of the Commission of Fine Arts, the 
National Capital Planning Commission, 
the National Capital Regional Planning 
Council, the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, the District of 
Columbia Recreation Board, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, which shall upon request ren- 
der such assistance and advice. 

Extensive hearings were held before a 
special subcommittee created for the 
purpose of considering this and other 
similar bills pending before the House 
District Committee. Many Government 
Officials and public-spirited citizens tes- 
tified at the hearings and there was no 
opposition to the principles involved in 
the bill. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia appeared before the subcom- 
mittee and testified in favor of this leg- 
islation provided that the District of Co- 
lumbia would not be required to bear the 
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cost of constructing any building pur- 
suant to this act or to bear the cost of 
mara and operating such build- 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman must 
have some idea what this building is 
going to cost. 

Mr. MORRISON. The purpose of the 
committee is to study and go into all of 
the details, considering cost and every- 
thing else. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
consider that this is foot-in-the-door 
legislation? 

Mr. MORRISON. No, I do not think 
so. When the Commission reports ev- 
ery Member of the Congress will have 
ample opportunity to submit any bill he 
wants to or to oppose any bill that is 
submitted as a result of this Commis- 
sion’s recommendation. 

Mr. GROSS. I presume this building 
is to be located in the District of Co- 
lumbia. With warnings of atomic war- 
fare, does the gentleman think this is a 
good time to be adding to buildings in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. MORRISON. That is one of the 
problems that the Commission is being 
formed for; that is, to make a study and 
see where it should be located. 

Mr. GROSS. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I can see the necessity for es- 
sential buildings being constructed, that 
is, buildings that are absolutely essen- 
tial being constructed in the District of 
Columbia, but I cannot see this sort of 
structure being put up at the present 
time. 

Mr. MORRISON. This does not au- 
thorize the construction of anything. It 
merely sets up this group of people to 
make a compete study and to serve 
without pay. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would like to point out to the gentleman 
from Iowa that the subcommittee has 
reported this study proposal and that 
ultimately, even assuming that there is 
approval of this building project, private 
sources have already indicated their 
complete willingness to underwrite the 
entire expense. 

Mr. GROSS. And the appropriation 
under this bill is limited to $25,000; is 
that correct? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is exactly correct. And the members of 
the Commission serve without pay. 

I would like to begin by devoting a 
minute or so of the time allotted to me 
in outlining my own concern with the 
legislation under consideration. 

There is in Trenton, in New Jersey’s 
Fourth District which I have the honor 
and privilege of representing, a great 
war memorial building which is similar 
though smaller than the structure which 
these bills call for. This building over- 
looks the Delaware River and is located 
about a block from the statehouse, and 
the Hessian Barracks which figured so 
prominently in the Revolutionary War. 
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Many of the official functions of the State 
government and of the city of Trenton, 
as well as cultural programs of the city, 
are carried on there, events which in 
many cases would not be held if this 
magnificent facility were not available. 
I would hope, when the civic and cul- 
tural center which these bills would pro- 
vide is finally established, that many of 
New Jersey’s cultural programs will be 
presented in it. Here I am thinking of 
the Trenton Symphony Orchestra and 
the former NBC Symphony of the Air, 
if Newark is successful in its current ne- 
gotiations to secure this great orchestra. 
The music and drama productions of 
Princeton University in my district, and 
of Rutgers University could also be pre- 
sented here as well as some of the very 
fine productions of St. John Terrell at 
the Lambertville Music Circus. The 
work of New Jersey’s many outstanding 
painters, sculptors, playwrights and com- 
posers, and its artists in many other 
fields could also be presented here in this 
showcase of the Nation before a truly 
international audience. 

Pennsylvania is proud of the National 
Gallery of Art which was presented to 
our country by one of its citizens, An- 
drew Mellon, and accepted by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Iam sure that 
all of the citizens of New Jersey would 
be equally proud if a cultural center in 
the Nation’s Capital, which my prede- 
cessor, Charles R. Howell, did so much 
to advance, rose after 155 years on the 
banks of the Potomac. In his message 
on the state of the Union last month the 
President declared that 

In the advancement of the various activi- 
ties which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities, 


I have introduced several bills in this 
Congress which are designed to enhance 
the cultural and artistic prestige of our 
country for I am convinced that this is 
as important as any of the guns-and- 
butter programs which we support. 
One of the major ways in which we 
might turn reluctant and uneasy allies 
and the millions of uncommitted peoples 
into friends is to earn their respect for 
our own culture. It is obvious, however, 
that we have no respect for, and are offi- 
cially indifferent to, our own best cul- 
tural efforts, if we show no concern as a 
people and as a nation with our own con- 
temporary culture and our living artists, 
then the peoples of other countries are 
hardly to be blamed if they ignore and 
are indifferent to the cultural contribu- 
tions which we have to give the peoples 
of the world. We have only ourselves to 
blame, for they take their cue from our 
own Federal Government. In this situ- 
ation the Communist Parties in the var- 
ious countries and the U. S. S. R. find 
it extremely easy to spread their lies 
that we are gum-chewing, insensitive, 
materialistic barbarians. 

I, for one, do not propose to make it 
easy for the U. S. S. R. to win the minds, 
the hearts, and the loyalty of men and 
women throughout the world. I believe 
the time has come, indeed it is long over- 
due, for the United States to mount an 
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important counteroffensive against the 
huge Soviet cultural drive which includes 
everything from athletes to ballerinas 
to chess players and on which they are 
spending enormous sums. As former 
Congressman Jacob K. Javits said at the 
hearings on the 14 bills before the 83d 
Congress, if “we do not want to fight the 
Russians with the atom bomb,” then “we 
have got to defeat their effort to have 
communism take over the world with 
two other weapons—economic and cul- 
tural, but in the cultural field, we have 
not even touched it.” 

We must also frankly recognize and be 
prepared to deal with the tendency in 
certain quarters to regard creative art- 
ists with suspicion and to think of the 
arts as, shall we say, effeminate if not 
downright subversive. As if Shake- 
Speare, Milton, Michaelangelo, Dante, 
and Cervantes were not manly and pa- 
triotic. It reminds me of the Hitler, 
Goebbels, and Goering line: “When I 
hear the word culture I reach for my 
gun.” The fine arts are a unifying force, 
as Washington and Jefferson knew, and 
they are especially important to us now 
when our country is assailed from within 
and from without by divisive and un- 
democratic forces from the right and 
from the left. At no time in our history, 
perhaps, has it been more important 
than it is today for the dynamic conser- 
vative and liberal forces to rally around 
proposals such as these before the 84th 
Congress to place our Nation's Capital 
in the vanguard of our country’s cultural 
development in order that the fine arts 
may exert their benign and healing in- 
fluence. 

Last summer the French Government 
suggested that the United States stage 
an American Festival of Arts in Paris. 
The opera, several theaters, and concert 
halls were made available. The United 
States Ambassador to France, C. Douglas 
Dillon, believed the gesture so important 
to Franco-American friendship and to 
the defeat of the Russian cultural effort 
that he accepted the chairmanship im- 
mediately. No funds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment being available for this impor- 
tant project, Robert W. Dowling, presi- 
dent of the congressionally chartered 
American National Theater and Acad- 
emy and the City Investment Company 
of New York City, undertook the im- 
mense task of raising the necessary 
$400,000 through private subscription. 
The participation of our Federal Gov- 
ernment in international cultural festi- 
vals, or the lack of it on any basis ex- 
cept that of giving its blessing to these 
activities, seems to be chronic and is 
most deplorable. I am reminded of the 
stirring plea of Gian-Carlo Menotti for 
the creative artist in which he said: 

It is pathetic to see the timidity and apol- 
ogetic air with which Americans introduce 
their creative artists to Europe. (I insist 
on the distinction between creative and in- 
terpretive artists.) Who can ever forget 
the shabby concerts of American music half- 
heartedly organized all through an expec- 
tant Europe by well-meaning souls in the 
State Department shortly after the war? At 
one of the Lucerne festivals, while England 
sent an orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult to represent its composers, and France 
an orchestra conducted by Muench, Ameri- 
can composers were embarrassingly repre- 
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sented by a concert of records—the kind of 
concert one might expect in a summer camp. 
(After the concert, however, cocktails served 
by the American Embassy to the stunned 
body of international critics were by far the 
best served by any embassy.) 


In his very effective testimony before 
the subcommittee on February 15, Mr. 
Dowling pointed out that there is no 
place in Washington and no place else- 
where in our country where foreign ar- 
tists and companies, national theaters 
and orchestras, opera, and ballet groups 
can visit and perform on a reciprocal 
basis. He urged the subcommittee to 
guide this legislation through to a point 
where it can have the benefit of the 
Commission’s more thorough study of 
the problem. As you may know, Mr. 
Dowling and Blevins Davis, the pro- 
ducer of the very successful American 
opera Porgy and Bess, which is proving 
to be one of the very best ambassadors 
ever to represent this country abroad, 
went to President Truman when he was 
in the White House and offered to raise 
through private subscription from busi- 
nessmen, foundations, and wealthy in- 
dividuals whatever sums were necessary, 
in addition to the contribution of land by 
the Federal Government, to build the 
kind of cultural center envisioned by 
these bills. The same day he appeared 
before the subcommittee Mr. Dowling 
repeated this offer, and he also offered to 
make available to the Commission, which 
these bills would establish, plans for a 
cultural center worked out for the Amer- 
ican National Theater and Academy 
by the firm of architects which developed 
the plans for the National Gallery of 
Art. I hope when Mr. Dowling begins 
his fund-raising campaign that every 
American will be given the opportunity 
to contribute toward building a great cul- 
tural center in Washington which will 
make the Federal City the Paris of Amer- 
ica. Money is raised for the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company and the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra of New York 
on a national basis and the advancement 
of the cultural status of our National 
Capital is a challenge to the loyalty and 
patriotic love of country which is pres- 
ent in each and every one of us. 

This bill will create a Federal commis- 
sion to formulate plans for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a 
civic auditorium, including an Inaugural 
Hall of Presidents and a music, drama, 
fine arts, and mass communications cen- 
ter. An appropriation of $25,000 is au- 
thorized for the blue-ribbon commission 
whose members would serve without pay 
in considering a site, procuring plans and 
designs, and formulating a method of 
financing the project on a self-liquidat- 
ing basis. The Commission is directed 
to make a report to the President and to 
the Congress, together with its recom- 
mendations, at the earliest practicable 
date and within 1 year’s time. 
WASHINGTON: CULTURAL CENTER OF THE WORLD 

Making Washington the cultural cen- 
ter of the world would be one of the very 
best and most effective ways to answer 
the Russian lies, while the proposal ad- 
vanced in these many bills would, if 
established, generate enough new activi- 
ties to repay the original investment by 
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the Congress many times over. The 
people of the District of Columbia pay 
nearly $170 million in Federal taxes each 
year. This is more than is paid by a 
good many States. Yet the citizens of 
Washington are deprived of all voice or 
representation in local or National Gov- 
ernment, and the District's Commis- 
sioners are appointed by the President. 
Washington cannot build a sewer, col- 
lect garbage, or put a dog in the pound 
without the consent of Congress. Forty 
percent of Washington’s real estate is 
reserved for Federal purposes, which 
effectively removes it from the tax rolls. 
The Government started out with a 50-50 
division of costs of running the Federal 
city, but has reduced its contribution 
over the years until now it is about 15 
percent. No other American city is 
treated like this by private business 
located within the city’s limits. 

Congress must sympathetically con- 
sider the need of the residents of the 
Federal city—and the visitors who come 
from all parts of our country and from 
all parts of the world—for a civic and 
cultural center in its role as the City 
Council of Washington, which is what 
the House District of Columbia Com- 
mittee is. As long as Congress deprives 
Washingtonians of the vote and acts as 
City Council of Washington, just so long 
must it clearly accept the full responsi- 
bility for the deplorable cultural status 
of the Nation's Capital. It cannot blame 
that status on the citizens of the District 
of Columbia while it jealously maintains 
its unique prerogatives and reserves to 
itself the decision as to how this tax 
money shall be spent. Taxation without 
representation, as always, produces a 
withered fruit. 

I have been told that the Federal con- 
tribution to the civic center at Columbus 
Circle in New York City was about 
$6,500,000. American tax dollars have 
also been used to rebuild opera and music 
buildings in Europe. Why cannot simi- 
lar funds be spent at home on cultural 
programs in San Antonio, Seattle, Sara- 
sota, Cleveland, Trenton, and Washing- 
ton and in other cities and towns across 
our country? Surely, more money 
should be spent in each State and in each 
community on the advancement of the 
various activities which make our civili- 
zation endure and flourish, for, as you 
well know, all of our cultural programs 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
continue in the face of constantly rising 
costs. 

In view of these many roadblocks 
which have defeated all efforts of earlier 
Congresses to enact legislation similar to 
the bill which you are considering here 
today, it is my considered opinion that 
it is very important to make a thorough 
and detailed study of American subsidy, 
direct, or indirect, of foreign art pro- 
grams and cultural centers. This infor- 
mation should be available through the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

We are told by competent observers 
who cannot be accused of making politi- 
cal hay or of trying for partisan advan- 
tage that the Nation’s Capital is particu- 
larly disadvantaged and underprivileged 
in cultural matters in comparison with 
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other world capital cities and many cities 
in our own country. We find W. M. 
Kiplinger reporting in his book, Wash- 
ington Is Like That, published in 1942, 
that— 

Despite the wealth of national tradition 
attached to Washington there is very little 
native culture. The city has never been a 
notable breeding place for art, or music, or 
literature. Unlike other great capitals of 
world thought, such as prewar London and 
Vienna and Paris, where the native-born 
leaders of the cities shaped the intellectual 
patterns which influenced the nation, Wash- 
ington, as a city, has no homegrown culture. 
Its influence in cultural matters is not by 
Washington, but rather via Washington. 
Whatever culture there is here was started 
elsewhere and brought in and pasted on. 


In a speech to the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association in the fall 
of 1952, when he was given a testimonial 
scroll calling him the most musical 
President in the history of our country, 
former President Harry S. Truman said 
Washington should be developed into the 
greatest musical center in the history of 
the world. In urging a civic auditorium 
and cultural center, Mr. Truman recalled 
that as a Senator he had twice helped to 
push through the Senate legislation pro- 
viding such facilities. He observed, how- 
ever, that the bills had been defeated in 
the House by the lobbyists acting for 
cities around Washington. “They did 
not appreciate the fact that Washington 
was to be the capital of the world,” he 
added, and he pointed out that he had 
seen such show places in Mexico City, 
Paris, and Rio de Janeiro. 

I have been very happy to observe that 
there is a new feeling in Congress and a 
new concern with the problem of the 
status of our Nation’s Capital in cultural 
affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ADJUST SALARIES OF JUDGES FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised that a point of order will 
be made against H. R. 2986. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be re- 
ferred back to the committee for further 
study. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee of the House Committtee on 
Government Operations may be per- 
mitted to sit tomorrow during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with deep regret that I read, on 
April 27 last, of the death of my valued 
friend, Congressman John W. Flannagan, 
of Virginia. I knew John Flannagan 
well, and admired him deeply. He came 
into Congress in 1931, about three years 
after I did, and our relations were very 
close and friendly from that time until 
ill-health forced his retirement in 1949, 
after eighteen years of outstanding sery- 
ice in this body to his State, his party, 
and his country. 

John Flannagan was recognized as 
almost without peer as an orator, even 
among the splendid speakers that the 
Commonwealth of Virginia has sent to 
the halls of Congress. I have always 
felt that his oratory was not something 
studied and developed for the sake of 
effect, but grew, in every case, out of 
intense study of the subject at issue, in 
consequence of which John Flannagan 
would come to an intellectual conclusion 
on the right course to pursue; and on 
that road, his mind and heart would 
drive forward as one. Words leapt to 
his tongue out of this unity of mind and 
heart, and in all that he said you could 
hear the force of courage and of firm 
conviction. He voted as he spoke, in 
accordance with his judgment and con- 
science, untouched by political influ- 
ences, and disregarding political conse- 
quences. He was fearless in performing 
his public duties. 

I have never served with anyone who 
displayed greater courage in serving our 
country, and in voting in accordance 
with his principles, his judgment, and 
his conscience, than John W. Flannagan. 
Like Thomas Jefferson and Woodrow 
Wilson, he looked upon the Democratic 
Party as a political group and family 
who achieved a certain political unity 
by adherence to a body of political prin- 
ciples. And he stood ready to oppose 
any man or measure, even though bear- 
ing the Democratic label, that seemed 
to him to be against those basic political 
principles. He was a  firm-hearted, 
bright-souled idealist, and yet he had a 
practical mind. He was one of the most 
skillful and formidable legislators with 
whom I have ever served. Due to the 
respect in which he was so generally 
held, the name of John Flannagan alone 
carried a great political influence in 
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Virginia up to the time of his death. 
His memory will long be honored and 
treasured by the people of his district 
and Commonwealth, as well as in these 
halls where his eloquence and his cour- 
age were so long displayed. 

To his loved one I extend my deep 
sympathy in their bereavement. 


HAWAII AND ALASKA STATEHOOD 
BILL 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 223 and ask 
for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2535) to enable the people of Hawaii and 
Alaska each to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original 
States. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed 7 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the Chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be con- 
sidered as having been read for amendment. 
No amendment shall be in order to said bill 
except the committee amendments printed 
in the bill but said amendments shall not be 
subject to amendment, At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion, except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoOL- 
MER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr Speaker, this res- 
olution makes in order the consideration 
of H. R. 2535, a bill to change the status 
of Alaska and Hawaii from Terri- 
tories to States. Complaints are heard 
that the rule is a closed one thereby 
linking these two farflung Territories 
together, and requiring that they be 
voted up or down as one. It is difficult 
for me to understand how any member 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs can justly complain of this 
procedure by the Committee on Rules 
when his own committee reported them 
out together in one package. If it were 
proper for the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs to provide them with 
a twin status, then certainly there can 
be no ground for complaint against the 
Committee on Rules in permitting them 
to retain that status in consideration 
by the House. In fact, I think I am jus- 
tified in assuming that this action was 
taken by the legislative committee re- 
porting the bill for the reason that last 
year the other body tied them together 
and sent them to the House. Therefore, 
it is assumed that the able chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs thought it good strategy 
to report a one-package bill. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, I hope that the House will 
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support your Committee on Rules, which 
by a better than 2 to 1 vote, reported 
out this rule. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman, how- 
ever, is not opposing the rule, I take it? 

FOR THE RULE—AGAINST THE BILL 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, while I 
support the rule, I want it made dis- 
tinctly clear that I am unalterably 
opposed to the bill. I would that I 
possessed the power of speech to ex- 
press in the most convincing language 
possible for human tongue to utter my 
deep and earnest convictions against the 
principle of the admission of either or 
both of these Territories into the sister- 
hood of States. To my mind it is incon- 
ceivable that the little band of patriots, 
often referred to as the Founding Fa- 
thers, ever entertained for even a fleeting 
moment the thought that some day the 
proposal of taking into the sisterhood of 
States any land or group of people non- 
contiguous to existing States would be 
entertained by the Congress of the 
United States. Certainly it was beyond 
the conception of the most vivid imagi- 
nation that such a thought of reaching 
out more than 2,000 miles across a track- 
less ocean to annex an island or a string 
of islands into statehood ever entered 
their heads. Or, for that matter, can 
one believe that these ardent patriots, 
who had so recently fled from the op- 
pression of foreign governments and 
ideologies, conceived of a United States 
of America split in a widely scattered 
empire of States? You and I are fully 
cognizant of the fact that while their 
own voices are long since stilled in death 
their reaction, if such were possible, to 
obtain would be a chorus of emphatic 
noes. Moreover, Mr. Speaker, you and 
I in this modern day, in our deep appre- 
ciation of the heritage which they have 
handed down to us in this glorious young 
Republic, realize in our hearts that they 
were right. It is my honest conviction, 
from my knowledge of the history of 
those heroic days and the motives that 
sponsored our Constitution, that had 
there been even one among the archi- 
tects of that great document possessed 
of sufficient imagination to apprehend 
that any such move would be seriously 
advocated, he would have seen to it that 
an affirmative prohibition against such 
annexation was written into that pre- 
cious document. 


NONCONTIGUOUS 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
unalterably to the admission into this 
great Union of States any parcel of 
land with its inhabitants, few or large, 
that is contrary to what I believe, with 
reason and justification, to have been 
the conception of that group of bene- 
factors, our Founding Fathers, to whom 
we are so deeply and lastingly in- 
debted. As long as I am privileged to 
serve in the Congress of the United 
States, I shall adhere to this principle. 

Therefore, it follows that if I were 
forced to make a choice between Alaska, 
separated from us only by the great 
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friendly nation of Canada, and Hawaii, 
I would of course accept Alaska on the 
theory that it at least was a part of this 
continent. But to argue that we should 
so far deviate from the principle of con- 
tiguity as to reach out more than 2,000 
miles and bring into this Union a string 
of islands, noncontiguous themselves, is 
to my mind inconceivable and violates 
the very foundation and principles upon 
which the Union of States was founded. 

Mr. Speaker, many arguments, spe- 
cious and otherwise, are made for the 
admission of one or other of these Ter- 
ritories. Possibly, the most illogical 
argument made is that we must admit 
Hawaii in order to prevent the Commu- 
nists from spreading the doctrine that 
we are holding the citizens of Hawaii 
in a state of serfdom. This is weak 
argument. Those who know the meth- 
ods of the Communists must certainly 
be aware of the fact that their tech- 
nique is to deal with the material at 
hand. Is it not also true that if we were 
to take farflung Hawaii in as a State, the 
Communists would revive with emphasis 
their slogan of “Imperialistic America“? 
Is not this argument just another form 
of appeasement of Russia? If this is to 
be followed, then when Russia charged 
us with imperialism after taking in Ha- 
waii as a State, would we then be forced 
logically to remove them from state- 
hood? 


HAWAIIAN ECONOMY CONTROLLED 


Mr. Speaker, there are many other rea- 
sons why I am opposed to the admission 
of Hawaii as a State. I shall leave to 
others a discussion of Communist influ- 
ence in that farflung string of islands. 
It is my understanding that that influ- 
ence is prevalent and possibly gaining 
ground. 

But, if for no other reason, as a hum- 
ble Representative in the Congress, I 
would be opposed to the admission of 
that Territory on the ground that the 
economy there is subject to the control 
of two great divergent influences. One, 
that a good portion of the normal econ- 
omy is dominated by a few powerful 
landlords; and, two, even that objection- 
able type of economy in the final analysis 
is controlled by Harry Bridges’ commu- 
nistic longshoremen union. This power- 
ful organization has in the past brought 
that economy to its knees and we have 
no assurance that it will not do so in the 
future. 

ALASKA CANNOT AFFORD STATEHOOD 


Mr. Speaker, some 2 years ago I spent 
a couple of weeks in Alaska. I think I 
got a fair picture of its economy, and I 
am definitely convinced that the worst 
thing that we could do for the people of 
Alaska would be to bring that Territory 
into statehood. 

Over 99 percent of the land area of 
Alaska is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. There are 95 million acres actu- 
ally withheld or reserved, and much of 
the rest is glaciers, mountains, and 
tundra, 

Numerous problems of financing a new 
State exist, and a State could operate 
only with special treatment and subsidies 
from the Federal Government. Even 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs admits in its report that possibly 
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the most serious problem in connection 
with the granting of statehood to Alaska 
is that of how the proposed new State 
could finance the basic functions of 
State government. 

The Bureau of the Budget has sup- 
plied a tabulation of the present cost to 
the Federal Government of those func- 
tions which would normally be the re- 
sponsibility of a State. The budget’s 
tabulation, based on budget requests for 
fiscal year 1955, totals $11,401,000. The 
Bureau then deducts anticipated reve- 
nues that would accrue to the State, 
amounting to $2,322,000. This leaves a 
net annual cost of statehood of $9,079,- 
000 to be borne either by the taxpayers 
of Alaska or by those of her sister States. 
The present level of territorial income 
tax is 10 percent of the amount that the 
individual pays to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the committee concludes that, 
since the per capita tax burden of Alas- 
kans for State and local functions is al- 
ready comparatively high, special Fed- 
eral financial assistance is the only solu- 
tion. So it has scattered through the bill 
various provisions to ease the financial 
burden on the proposed new State dur- 
ing a transition period of 15 years by 
having the taxpayers of other States as- 
sume the responsibility in the form of 
authorizations for special Federal ap- 
propriations for road construction and 
maintenance, et cetera. These special 
subsidies would amount to about $7 mil- 
lion the Ist year, $4 million the 6th, and 
possibly $2 million from the 11th to the 
15th year. In short, the committee con- 
fesses that the proposed new State could 
not stand on its own feet, but would have 
to be bolstered up for at least 15 years by 
subsidies from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it the purpose of this 
rule, which is virtually a closed rule so 
far as the offering of amendments is 
concerned, to prohibit the separation of 
this issue as between Hawaii and Alaska? 

Mr.COLMER. May I say to my friend 
I tried to cover that in my opening state- 
ment. If the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs saw fit to put them to- 
gether, I do not think anybody on that 
committee has the right to complain 
about it. This issue has been before us 
in every Congress, and I think the time 
has come when we ought to settle that 
issue and settle it so far as both Terri- 
tories are concerned once and for all. 


CONCLUSION—DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


Mr. Speaker, should this Congress take 
such affirmative and erroneous action, 
that within itself would be bad. But 
possibly even worse would be the dan- 
gerous precedent set by such unfortu- 
nate action. For, surely this would be 
but the opening wedge. The camel 
would have his nose under the tent. 
Who is there here today who would gain- 
say that once Hawaii were accepted into 
the sisterhood of States that Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, yes, even far- 
flung Samoa, Cuba, and possessions and 
islands, indefinite in number, would not 
seek admission as States in the United 
States of America? In fact, I ask you 
in all fairness and candor if there is not 
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equal, if not better reason for admitting 
some of these Territorial and other peo- 
ples closer to this continent than there 
is for the admission of farflung Hawaii, 
which is barely within the Western 
Hemisphere? Once the precedent has 
been set by the admission of one or both 
of these noncontiguous Territories— 
Alaska and Hawaii—there will be no 
stopping. The time to settle this ques- 
tion of whether the United States is to 
remain what it was intended to be, a 
closely knit, homogeneous group of con- 
tiguous States on the American Con- 
tinent, or whether it is going to become 
an empire of farflung disconnected 
States with every conceivable people, 
many with principles, ideals, and ideol- 
ogies foreign to our own conception, is 
now. 

And while I realize that there are prin- 
ciples of political expediency involved; 
that both political parties have from 
time to time incorporated platitudinous 
gimmicks in their respective platforms, 
I am constrained to believe that both 
you and I know that when the chips are 
down and we are face to face with the 
issue, this great injustice to the Ameri- 
can Republic will not be done. My con- 
fidence in the judgment of the Members 
of the Congress impels me to believe that 
in the end patriotism and not political 
expediency will prevail. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
on behalf of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I ask 
unanimous consent that that committee 
may sit tomorrow during the session of 
the House during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may sit tomorrow during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HAWAII AND ALASKA STATEHOOD 
BILL 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I support statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii and because of my experience in 
Utah I feel particularly qualified to 
speak on one aspect of the pending legis- 
lation, that is the loyalty of the Hawaiian 
residents of Japanese ancestry who com- 
pose nearly 40 percent of the population 
of the islands. 

To my mind one of the blackest pages 
in our history will be that on which the 
account of the relocation of our citizens 
and residents of Japanese ancestry dur- 
ing World War II is written. I do not 
know where our Constitution was when 
these people were forced to move from 
the Pacific coast and were herded into 
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relocation camps after they had sold 
their homes and businesses at sacrifice 
prices. 

Here, if ever, one would think, would 
be rich ground for the growth of com- 
munism, bitterness, and rebellion. Who 
could blame a member of a minority 
race if he embraced a foreign ideology 
under these circumstances? Could one 
reasonably expect the sons and daugh- 
ters of parents so mistreated by a gov- 
ernment to defend with their lives that 
government? 

But the record clearly shows that our 
people of Japanese ancestry—both here 
and in Hawaii—did more than was re- 
quired of them. To their everlasting 
glory and credit is the record of the 442d 
Infantry team which at the cost of the 
greatest casualty rate suffered by any 
unit in the war, rescued a battalion which 
otherwise would have been doomed to 
destruction by the Nazis who had sur- 
rounded it. 

That is just one example of many of 
how these people have proved themselves 
worthy of full citizenship in time of war. 
Their record is equally fine in time of 
peace. 

The tragic relocation order worked to 
Utah's benefit. For after the war and 
hysteria were over, many of the Japa- 
nese-American, and I hate to use this 
hyphenated designation, people decided 
to remain in my State. 

They were welcomed and they are fine 
residents, hardworking, literate, and 
loyal. By exemplary conduct, they won 
the admiration of other Utah groups. 
Our State legislature finding outmoded 
laws discriminating against them as a 
race, reacted by repealing these laws. 

The testimony of Admiral Nimitz, 
General Herron, the FBI, and other high 
authorities concerning the 100-percent 
loyalty of the residents of Hawaii, con- 
firms what we heard from every side 
during statehood hearings both in Wash- 
ington and in Hawaii. 

My personal and public experience 
confirms these reports. It is with a great 
deal of enthusiasm that I support this 
measure. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak - 
er, the Committee on Rules has just made 
a statement on this bill, I think if I 
were a member of the Committee on 
Rules and had opposed statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska I would have voted 
out the same kind of rule that was voted 
out by the Committee on Rules. They 
were very diligent in giving the Commit- 
tee on Interior Affairs some time to dis- 
cuss the problem pro and con before the 
Committee on Rules. I want to say that 
neither my colleague the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] nor myself 
or any member of the legislative com- 
mittee asked for a closed rule. We 
definitely asked that it be an open rule 
in order that certain amendments might 
be adopted to the legislation, which we 
felt would make it a better bill. 

One of the amendments we wanted to 
adopt is contained in a letter from the 
President of the United States in which 
he had some question about the state- 
hood for Alaska. 
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Task unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that this complete letter may be placed 
in the Recor» at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. This letter 
reads as follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 31, 1955. 
The Honorable A. L. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear DR. MILLER: As indicated by your let- 
ter, the admission of the Territory of Alaska 
to statehood, the principle of which I haye 
in the past publicly supported, has a number 
of troublesome aspects. Among these is the 
problem to which your letter principally re- 
fers—that of providing adequately for our 
national defense needs. 

You are aware, of course, of the tremen- 
dous strategic importance of this region to 
our Nation’s defense. Our military programs 
and plans oriented to this region and to the 
threat facing us there are premised upon 
full freedom of Federal action both for de- 
fense and for peacetime policing action. 

Conversion of the Territory to a State can- 
not but raise difficult questions respecting 
the relationship of the military to the newly 
constituted State authority. Neither the 
Nation nor Alaska could afford any impair- 
ment of the freedom of movement and of 
action by our forces in large areas of this 
critical region. In our present state of world 
affairs I believe that it would be imprudent 
to effect so fundamental a readjustment 
unless a formula can be devised and ap- 
proved by the Congress which will ade- 
quately meet these defense needs. 

I am in doubt that any form of legisla- 
tion can wholly remove my apprehensions 
about granting statehood immediately. How- 
ever, & proposal seeking to accommodate 
the many complex considerations entering 
into the statehood question has been made 
by Secretary of the Interior McKay, and 
should legislation of this type be approved 
by the Congress, I assure you that I shall 
give it earnest consideration. 

A letter similar to yours has come to me 
from Senator Jackson and I have made the 
same reply to him. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


Again I would like to say to you that 
this is not the type of rule that was 
asked by the legislative committee. I re- 
spect the Committee on Rules, but I have 
always thought that they were a sort of 
screening committee, not a committee to 
block legislation. 

I submit that there were 8 days of 
hearings before the Committee on Rules 
and as I looked down either side of that 
committee I think I saw about 8 
votes against the statehood bill, and 
perhaps 4 sympathetic faces. But we 
did oppose the type of rule we got, and 
we asked for an open rule in order to 
adopt amendments such as we have here 
and other amendments that were made 
in the bill. But the Committee on Rules 
reported out a closed rule. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been more than 40 
years since a new Territory has come into 
the United States of America. These 
are the last two Territories that will have 
an opportunity to come in as States. I 
do not see, in the foreseeable future, 
when the question will come up again. 
Alaska and Hawaii, especially Hawaii, 
have been investigated from stem to 
stern. Some 14 or 15 congressional 
committees have been in Hawaii. 
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Thirty-five Members of Congress have 
been there, and more than 4,000 pages 
of testimony has been taken. More than 
700 witnesses have been heard. Ninety 
percent of the press has written favor- 
able articles for statehood. Seven polls 
taken by Mr. Gallup since 1941 show an 
average of about 70 percent for statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska. A poll that I 
took recently in my own district in Ne- 
braska shows that 76 percent were for 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. The 
governors of the 11 Western States, 
when they had their conference in New 
Mexico last year, came out for statehood 
for Hawaii. The President of the United 
States, former President Harry Truman, 
Adlai Stevenson, and others have been 
for statehood for Hawaii. 

I never voted for statehood for Alaska, 
but 3 or 4 times this House has 
voted statehood for Hawaii, and once 
it passed a bill for Alaska. In the 83d 
Congress, you will recall, the other body 
passed the Siamese-twin bill. We 
passed a bill just for Hawaii. What 
happened? Well, we got over here and 
we found a rather unsympathetic cli- 
mate, just as we find it today. I am 
unhappy that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and the ranking member 
on the majority side, and I suspect per- 
haps the Speaker of the House, and some 
of the leadership on my side have not 
been favorable to this joint bill. No ac- 
tion could be had in the 83d Congress on 
a single bill—so now we have the joint 
bill for consideration. 

While I would like to have had them 
separated and tried to separate them in 
the committee, I am satisfied that if 
the Rules Committee in their great 
wisdom had reported out the rule that 
was asked for by the legislative commit- 
tee there would have been some separa- 
tions on the floor. In the Rules Com- 
mittee those who are opposed to both 
statehood bills reported out a monstros- 
ity of a rule, a Frankenstein type of 
monster that in their opinion defeats 
both bills. Nevertheless I am going to 
ask my colleagues to accept the rule. 
We are going to try to put it through 
under the rules of the House, because the 
Rules Committee knows this is a privi- 
leged matter. If this does not pass today 
I can tell you that it will be back again 
perhaps this session, certainly in the next 
session. The Speaker of the House has 
already said it was a privileged matter. 
It can come up then where every Mem- 
ber will have an hour’s debate upon every 
amendment. We might be here along in 
July or August for 30, 40, or 60 days dis- 
cussing statehood bills. 

I am sorry that the Rules Committee 
has acted as a block to legislation that 
ought to pass. They should have lis- 
tened to the legislative committee, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
and myself and others who appeared 
before the Rules Committee asked that 
there be an open rule. It was not 
granted. 

I leave it to the members to say why 
they reported out a rule such as they 
have, one that is not in good taste with 
the committee and one that gives the 
legislation a considerable number of 
hurdles to overcome, 
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Mr. Speaker, I have asked consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. In that 
extension I shall include a letter from 
the President of the United States in 
which he indicates that while he would 
have some feeling and apprehension 
about admitting Alaska, that if we did 
adopt the so-called McKay line—and I 
hope the motion to recommit will in- 
clude it, if not then in conference be- 
tween the two bodies that it will be in- 
cluded—then it might be acceptable. 

There has never been any question 
about Hawaii. I think the majority of 
the House has voted three times for 
statehood for Hawaii, and I am hopeful 
they will pass it again not only for 
Hawaii but also for Alaska. 

In the revision of my remarks I will 
place some statements I expected to 
make during general debate on the 
subject. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I might state 
to the gentleman from [Illinois that I 
have no further requests for time. I ex- 
pect to speak a few minutes myself. Is 
the gentleman going to use further time? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is sort of like where we came in. I 
remember standing here 2 years ago 
talking about this bill which has been 
with us for so long a time. 

My friend from Nebraska says they 
have had 700 witnesses before the Com- 
mittee on the Interior, yet he wonders 
why the bill has not passed. That is the 
reason why the bill has not passed. 
There have been 700 witnesses, and out 
of all the witnesses and all the hearings I 
think the country and the Congress have 
become very well satisfied that this bill 
ought not to pass. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Ninety 
percent of the witnesses were for state- 
hood. The Rules Committee is the mi- 
nority that has been blocking it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am not so 
sure about that. Whenever a bill does 
not pass it has always been my experi- 
ence that there has been some pretty 
good reason, whether it comes out on the 
surface or remains under the table; there 
is generally a pretty good reason to de- 
feat such a bill, 

Mr. Speaker, this question has been 
with us for a long time. I think state- 
hood for Hawaii has been before the 
Congress for nearly 20 years. As stated 
by my friend, it passed the House on two 
occasions. 

I am sorry my good friend criticizes 
the Rules Committee for giving every- 
body an opportunity to be heard on this 
bill, but we wanted to do so to accom- 
modate the folks. It was not any pleas- 
ure to the Rules Committee to sit up 
there day after day and hear everybody, 
but we said when we started out that 
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anybody who wanted a chance to have 
his say on this bill would be given the 
opportunity. And we did, and we got 
pretty tired of it before we got through, 
but finally when the committee sat down 
in executive session to consider whether 
to grant any rule on it, or if we did grant 
any rule what kind of rule it should be, 
we decided the very natural thing, 
namely, that here were these two areas 
seeking statehood and that had been 
before the Congress for years seeking 
statehood. The committee heard 700 
witnesses and concluded that they ought 
to be put together and that they ought 
to be admitted together or they ought to 
be excluded together. 

We did not consider this matter of 
putting them both together at all. The 
committee did that itself and came in 
with this kind of a bill. We thought, 
like we say out in the country, let the 
hide go with the tail. So we decided 
we would let it go that way; therefore 
we put them together and we are saying 
to you gentlemen, “Now, if you want 
them both, take them both; if you do 
not want them both, why, do not take 
either.” 

That is a reasonable position, it seems 
tome. The committee voted to tie them 
together. We did not tie them together. 
The committee tied them together. 

Now the gentleman from Nebraska is 
up here complaining because we put 
them together. We did not put them 
together. His committee put them to- 
gether. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. If there was good reason 
for the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs putting them together, is 
there not an equally good reason for the 
Rules Committee to keep them together? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is what 
we thought, but that seems to be faulty 
reasoning on our part. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I tried to 
separate the bills in committee and did 
not prevail. But I want to ask the 
chairman of the Rules Committee if 
either the gentleman from. California 
[Mr. ENGLE] or myself, or any member 
of the legislative committee, asked for a 
closed rule? Did they ask for a closed 
rule? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not 
know as they did, but when it came down 
to voting on the rule then the Commit- 
tee on Rules voted on that question. 
The gentleman from Nebraska had voted 
on it before. He had had his day in 
court in the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and that committee voted 
to put them together. When we came to 
vote in the Rules Committee we just 
sustained the majority of his committee. 
It seems to me that was the proper way 
to do it. I am glad to hear him say 
there will not be any dispute about this 
rule. I am glad he has reconciled him- 
self to that, because it will give us a 
wate to settle this thing once and for 
all. 
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Mr. Speaker, may I say that the House, 
in my opinion, will not have a measure 
before it during this session of the Con- 
gress that will exceed the importance of 
this bill. I do not know whether I have 
stated my position or not, but perhaps 
I had better do so right now. I am 
opposed to statehood for Alaska, I am 
opposed to statehood for Hawaii, I am 
opposed to both of them together, I am 
opposed to them separately. I am op- 
posed to bringing in Puerto Rico, which 
has been promised statehood by both of 
the great political parties like these two 
outlying Territories have. I am opposed 
to Puerto Rico, I am opposed to the Vir- 
gin Islands, I am opposed to all of them. 
I want to keep the United States of 
America on the American continent. I 
hope I have made my position clear. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say further that 
this measure is of great importance and 
there will be no opportunity for debate 
under the 5-minute rule. When the 7 
hours of general debate is completed, 
this bill goes to a vote, and it will be a 
rolleall vote. Therefore, in view of the 
importance of it, Members ought to stay 
on the floor and understand what this 
bill is about, they ought to hear the 
arguments, because there are going to be 
some arguments made against this state- 
hood bill, particularly with respect to 
Hawaii, that are really going to surprise 
you very considerably. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I believe 
there will be one motion to recommit 
that is permitted, with instructions, is 
that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes; there 
is always a motion to recommit per- 
mitted. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. We hope 
it will contain a bill that is more accept- 
able to us. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Of course, 
there will be a motion to recommit. I 
hope it will not be necessary for those 
who oppose this bill to continually make 
points of order in order to get somebody 
here to listen to general debate. But I 
think we are going to have to do that if 
the Members do not stay. Therefore the 
Members ought to stay on the floor and 
listen to both sides of this argument. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RADWAN. Perhaps we ought to 
defeat the rule, and dispose of it speedily. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, That is the 
gentleman’s privilege. It is also the 
privilege of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. RADWAN) 
there were—ayes 109, noes 10. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
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is not present, and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken and there 
were—yeas 323, nays 66, not voting 45, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 52] 
YEAS—323 

Abbitt Dollinger Kilgore 
Abernethy Dolliver King, Calif. 
Adair Donovan Kirwan 
Addonizio Dorn, N. . Klein 
Albert Dorn, S. O Kluczynski 
Alexander Dowdy Krueger 
Alger Doyle Landrum 
Allen, Calif. Durham Lane 
Allen, III. Edmondson Lanham 
Andresen, Elliott Lankford 

August H. Engle Latham 
Andrews Evins LeCompte 
Anfuso Feighan Lesinski 
Arends Fenton Lipscomb 
Ashley Fernandez Long 
Ashmore Fine Lovre 
Aspinall Fisher McCarthy 
Auchincloss Fjare McConnell 
Ayres Flood McCormack 
Baker Flynt McDonough 
Baldwin Fogarty McDowell 
Barden Forand McIntire 
Barrett Ford McMillan 
Bass, N. H Forrester Macdonald 
Bass, Tenn. Fountain Mack, III. 
Bates Frazier Mack, Wash. 
Beamer Frelinghuysen Madden 
Belcher Friedel Magnuson 
Bell Fulton Mahon 
Bennett, Fla, Garmatz Mailiiard 
Berry Gary Marshall 
Blatnik Gathings Martin 
Blitch Gavin Mason 
Boggs Gentry Matthews 
Boland Gordon Merrow 
Bolton, Granahan Metcalf 

Prances P, Grant Miller, Calif. 
Bonner Gray Miller, Md. 
Bosch Green, Oreg. Miller, Nebr, 
Bow Green, Pa, Mills 
Bowler Gregory Minshall 
Boykin Griffiths Mollohan 
Boyle Gubser Morgan 
Bray Hagen Morrison 
Brooks, La Haley Moss 
Brooks, Tex, Halleck Moulder 
Brown, Ga. Harden Multer 
Brownson Hardy Murray, III 
Broyhill Harrison, Nebr, Murray, Tenn, 
Buchanan Harrison, Va. Natcher 
Buckley Harvey Norrell 
Budge Hays, Ohio O'Brien, III 
Burdick Henderson O'Brien, N. Y. 
Burnside Herlong O'Hara, II. 
Bush Hiestand O’Konski 
Byrd Hill O'Neill 
Byrne, Pa. Hinshaw Patman 
Byrnes, Wis. Hoeven Patterson 
Cannon Hoffman, Il. Perkins 
Carlyle Holifield Pfost 
Carnahan Holmes Pilcher 
Carrigg Holt Pillion 
Celler Holtzman Poage 
Chelf Hope Port 
Chenoweth Horan Polk 
Chudoft Hosmer Preston 
Church Huddleston Price 
Clark ull Priest 
Colmer Ikard Prouty 

T Jackson Quigley 

Corbett Jarman Rabaut 
Coudert Jenkins Rains 
Cramer Jennings Ray 
Cretella Jensen Rees, Kans, 
Crumpacker Johnson, Calif, Reuss 
Cunningham Johnson, Wis. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Curtis, Mass, Jonas Rhodes, Pa. 
Davidson Jones, Ala. Rivers 
Davis, Ga, Jones, Mo. Robeson, Va. 
Davis, Tenn, Jones, N. C. Robsion, Ky. 
Dawson, Utah Judd 0 
Deane Karsten Rogers, Colo 
Delaney Kearney Rogers, Fla 
Denton Kearns Rogers, Mass 
Dies Kee Rogers, Tex. 
Diggs Kelly, N. T. Rooney 
Dingell g Roosevelt 
Dixon Kilday Rutherford 


St. George Staggers Velde 
Saylor Sullivan Vinson 
Schwengel Taber Watts 
tt Talle Weaver 
Scrivner Taylor Wickersham 
Scudder Teague, Tex. Widnall 
Selden Thomas Wier 
Thompson, La. Wigglesworth 
Shelley Thompson, Williams, Miss, 
Sheppard Mich. Williams, N. J. 
Shuford Thompson, N. J. Willis 
Sieminski Thompson, Tex. Wilson, Calif. 
Sikes Thomson, Wyo. Wilson, Ind, 
Siler ‘Thornberry Winstead 
Simpson, II Tollefson Withrow 
Simpson, Pa ‘Trimble Wright 
Sisk Tuck Yates 
Smith, Miss, Tumulty Younger 
Smith, Va. Udall Zablocki 
Spence Vanik Zelenko 
Springer Van Zandt 
NAYS—66 
Andersen, Fascell O'Hara, Minn 
H. Carl Fino Ostertag 
Baumhart Gamble Pelly 
Becker George Philbin 
Bennett, Mich. Gross Phillips 
Bentley Hale Radwan 
Betts Harris Schenck 
Brown, Ohio Hébert Scherer 
Burleson Hess Seely-Brown 
Cederberg Hillings Short 
Hoffman, Mich. Smith, Kans, 
Chiperfield Hyde Smith, Wis. 
Clevenger Johansen Teague, Calif, 
Cole Kean Van Pelt 
Curtis, Mo Keating Vorys 
Dague Kilburn Vursell 
Davis, Wis. King, Pa. Wainwright 
Dempsey McGregor Wharton 
Derounian McVey Williams, N. Y. 
Devereux Meader Wolcott 
Dodd Morano Wolverton 
Donohue Nelson 
Ellsworth Nicholson 
NOT VOTING—45 
Avery Hays, Ark. Reece, Tenn, 
Bailey Hayworth Reed, III 
Bolling Heselton Reed, N. T. 
Bolton, James Richards 
Oliver P Kelley, Pa. Riehlman 
Canfield Knox Riley 
Chatham Knutson Roberts 
Christopher Laird Sadlak 
Cooley McCulloch Steed 
Coon Machrowicz Utt 
Dawson, III. Miller, N. T. Walter 
Dondero Mumma Westland 
Eberharter Norblad Whitten 
Fallon Osmers Young 
Gwinn Passman 
Hand Powell 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr, 
Norblad. 
Bailey with Mr. Osmers. 
Walter with Mr. Sadlak. 
Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Gwinn. 
Steed with Mr. Hand. 
Riley with Mr. Heselton. 
Passman with Mr. James. 
Hayworth with Mr. Utt. 
Chatham with Mr. Westland. 
Fallon with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Whitten with Mr. Coon. 
Cooley with Mr. Knox. 
Bolling with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
Dawson of Illinois with Mr. Dondero. 
Christopher with Mr. Mumma. 
Machrowicz with Mr. Reece of Ten- 


PRRRRRRRRRRRRES 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
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bill (H. R. 2535) to enable the people of 
Hawaii and Alaska each to form a con- 
stitution and State government and to 
be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2535, with 
Mr. Bonner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
will be recognized for 342 hours and the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] 
will be recognized for 344 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before 
us today is probably historically the most 
important this Congress will consider. 
On that point, Mr. Chairman, and I 
think on that point alone in this matter, 
I am in hearty agreement with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitH], chairman of the Committee on 
Rules. 

This bill if enacted into law will 
change permanently the legal structure 
of our country. It will add 2 stars to our 
national flag, and 4 new Senators in 
the Congress of the United States. Our 
action will be studied and restudied in 
every schoolhouse in America in this and 
coming generations. It will be noted in 
foreign lands around the globe. It will 
give to two incorporated Territories the 
stature of full sovereignty and equality 
within the Union of American States. It 
will refresh the proof of the belief of the 
American people in the principles of self- 
determination, self-government and 
freedom. It will bring to a conclusion a 
half century of tutelage in economic and 
political growth for the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska. If this legislation 
fails it may postpone for many years, if 
not forever, the entrance of these incor- 
porated Territories as States of the 
Union. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I say again, in 
agreement with my distinguished friend 
from Virginia, that this legislation de- 
serves the very careful and serious at- 
tention and consideration of every Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

In all probability no bill will come 
before the House during this session of 
the Congress which has been so long and 
so carefully considered, and on which 
there has been so much in the way of 
hearings and evidence, and so often con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives 
and the other body. 

This legislation has a long history of 
consideration by both Houses of Con- 


gress, 

Hawaiian statehood has been the sub- 
ject of 12 complete hearings, over 5,000 
pages of testimony and over 700 wit- 
nesses. On 15 occasions the Territorial 
legislature has petitioned Congress for 
statehood. Forty-one statehood bills 
have from time to time been introduced. 

In June of 1947 the House passed an 
Hawaiian statehood bill by a vote of 
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196 to 193. In March of 1950 the House 
again passed Hawaiian statehood legis- 
lation by a vote of 262 to 110. In March 
of 1953 the House passed statehood legis- 
lation for Hawaii by a vote of 274 to 
138. And in April of 1954 a joint Hawai- 
ian-Alaskan statehood bill passed the 
United States Senate by a vote of 57 to 
28. The bill before you was passed out 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in March 1955, by a vote 
of 19 to 6. 

The Territory of Hawaii in 1950 
adopted a constitution for the State of 
Hawaii, approved by the voters of 
Hawaii by a margin of 3 to 1, and that 
constitution was approved unanimously 
by the Territorial legislature. 

Statehood for Alaska was proposed first 
in 1916. Seven complete hearings have 
been held, with hearings in the Territory 
of Alaska in 1947, 1951, and 1953. Hear- 
ings were held in Washington in 1949, 
1950, 1953, and 1955, comprising nearly 
3,000 pages of testimony. In the 8ist 
Congress, Alaska statehood passed this 
House by a vote of 186 to 146. In the 
83d Congress a bill was favoraly re- 
ported by the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs on Alaska 
Statehood but died in the Committee on 
Rules. In the same Congress a joint 
Alaska-Hawaii statehood bill passed the 
Senate, as previously stated, by a vote 
of 57 to 28. 

Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska or 
for both has been favorably acted on 
three times as follows: Once by a Repub- 
lican House under a Democratic Presi- 
dent; once by a Democratic House under 
a Democratic President; once by a Re- 
publican House under a Republican 
President. The single remaining com- 
bination is the one that exists in the 
present case. H. R. 2535 faces a Demo- 
cone House with a Republican Presi- 

ent. 

But, I emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that 
legislation for each of these territories 
has at one time or another passed both 
of the Houses of the Congress. : 

In addition to that, no single piece of 
legislation to my knowledge has wider 
support or longer standing support in the 
major parties of this country. 

Both the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican Party platforms contain commit- 
ments for immediate statehood for 
Hawaii. The Republican platform in 
1944, 1948, and in 1952 all called for 
statehood for Hawaii. The Republican 
platform in 1948 favored eventual state- 
hood for both Alaska and Hawaii. The 
Republican platform of 1952 favored im- 
mediate statehood for Hawaii and state- 
hood for Alaska under an equitable 
enabling act, which the bill before you 
now presents. 

The Democratic platform in 1944, in 
1948, and in 1952 recommended state- 
hood for both Alaska and Hawaii. The 
1952 platform of the Democratic Party 
urged statehood for both Alaska and 
Hawaii “by virtue of their strategic geo- 
graphical locations as vital bastions in 
the Pacific which contributed greatly to 
the welfare and the economic develop- 
ment of our country and have become 
integrated into our economic and social 
life. We therefore urge immediate state- 
hood for both of these Territories.” That 
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is the language of the platform of the 
Democratic Party in 1952. 

In addition to this signal support of 
both parties for statehood for both of 
these great Territories, the public-opin- 
ion polls of this country in recent years 
have all strongly favored statehood for 
both Hawaii and Alaska. In the latest 
Gallup poll in February 1955, public 
opinion on the admission of Hawaii to 
the Union is shown as follows: For, 78 
percent; no, 12 percent; no opinion, 10 
percent. Alaska statehood was favored 
by an even greater percentage, with 
yes, 82 percent; no, 9 percent; no opin- 
ion, 9 percent. 

President Eisenhower, Vice President 
Nixon, Secretary of the Interior McKay, 
both major political parties, Chief Jus- 
tice Warren, 32 national organizations, 
and 95 percent of the Nation’s newspaper 
editors, as well as approximately 80 per- 
cent of the people of this Nation strongly 
favor statehood for these Territories 
either now or under an equitable en- 
abling act. 

As Isay, Mr. Chairman, probably never 
in history have two Territories ever 
come before the Congress of the United 
States with more unanimous support 
throughout the country, the press and 
the major political parties, than these 
two that are tied together in this legis- 
lation before you today. 

Hawaii and Alaska are the only two 
remaining incorporated Territories in 
the United States. The importance of 
this fact is that incorporated territory 
has always been the legal basis for state- 
hood. Incorporation itself is a legal step 
toward statehood, a declaration of inten- 
tion to make a Territory a State. 

As recently as April 11, 1955, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
reviewed our historic precedents on this 
subject. I want to read from this very 
new decision issued on April 11, 1955, 
in the Granville-Smith case relating to 
the divorce laws in the Virgin Islands. 
Here is what the Supreme Court said 
about it: 

A vital distinction was made between in- 
corporated and unincorporated territories. 
The first category had the potentialities of 
statehood like unto continental territories. 
The United States Constitution, including 
the Bill of Rights, fully applied to an “in- 
corporated” territory. See, e. g., Rassmussen 
v. United States (197 U. S. 516). The second 
category described possessions of the United 
States not thought of as future States. To 
these only some essentials, withal undefined, 
of the Constitution extended. 


The exact point of that proposition is 
this, that there are only two incorporated 
areas left applying for statehood in the 
Union of States in this country. They 
stand in a very special legal status. 
They are incorporated within the body 
of our country, They cannot get out. 
They must either remain as Territories 
or they must proceed on to become 
States. There is no way by which an 
incorporated Territory can disincorpo- 
rate itself or can separate itself from 
the Union. To admit to the opposite 
view would be to concede the validity of 
the repudiated doctrine of secession, If 
either one of these great Territories 
undertook to secede or to withdraw from 
the territorial limits of the United States 
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we would have a repetition of the situa- 
tion which we had in the famous War 
Between the States. 

Hawaii was made an incorporated 
Territory by the Hawaiian Organic Act 
of 1900 with its implicit promise of 
statehood for Hawaii. Alaska, pur- 
chased in 1867, became an incorporated 
Territory by the Organic Act of 1912. 
One of these Territories, Hawaii, has 
been in the status of tutelage premature 
to statehood for a period of over half a 
century; the other, Alaska, for almost 
half a century. It seems to me they 
have a right to ask whether or not the 
door is now going to be closed upon them 
or whether they should remain forever 
in the inferior status of a Territory, 
taxed without representation? The Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii pays taxes equivalent to 
those of the ninth State in this Union. 

These facts clearly distinguish Ha- 
waii and Alaska from Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, Samoa, and other 
areas. Admission of these incorporated 
Territories to statehood therefore estab- 
lishes no precedent for other areas not 
similarly situated. There are no others. 
The granting of the incorporated status 
carries with it the implicit promise of 
statehood. In fact, they have no other 
place to go. They will either become 
States of the Union or they will continue 
as Territories, taxed and held within the 
incorporated limits of this country with- 
out voting representation on the floor of 
the House or in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Furthermore, these great Territories, 
one in a territorial status of tutelage 
for statehood for almost 50 years and 
the other in a territorial status of tute- 
lage for over half a century, have com- 
plied and qualified under every basic 
qualification for statehood. 

What are they? They are generally 
regarded as three. 

First, that the people are American in 
thought, action, culture. and ideals fully 
ambracing the principles of democracy 
and freedom in our own American sys- 
tem of government. 

Second, that the proposed new State 
have sufficient population and resources 
to support State government and at the 
same time carry its share of the cost of 
the Federal Government. 

Third, that a majority of the elec- 
torate wish statehood. 

I say these two Territories have in 
each instance qualified without any dis- 
pute under each one of these principles. 

Let us take the first principle, the 
proposition that the people seeking 
statehood must be American in thought, 
action, culture, and ideals, and wholly 
embracing the principles of democracy 
and freedom in our American form of 
government. That is the essential 
thing, after all, that they be funda- 
mentally American in thought, action, 
and ideals. 

Each of these great Territories has an 
American school system, and has had for 
a long, long period of time. Ninety-nine 
percent of the pupils in the Hawaiian 
school system, which is one of the best, 
and which was established as early as 
1840, are American citizens. A visit to 
the schools in Alaska would not indicate 
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any real distinction between their 
schools and the schools we have in this 
country. 

Both have lived under the American 
Constitution for a long period of time, 
Alaska for 43 years, Hawaii for 55 years. 
They are used to the American system 
of government and they believe in it. 
Both have demonstrated political ma- 
turity, the governments in both Terri- 
tories operating on a solvent basis and 
a balanced budget and according to 
American traditions. Little change is 
needed in the territorial structure of the 
governments if they are granted state- 
hood under this legislation. 

Both have demonstrated their patri- 
otism and loyalty to America. It is 
hardly necessary for me to mention the 
wonderful record of Hawaii in the last 
war, with its 442d Combat Team, which 
was the most decorated single combat 
unit participating on the American side 
in the last world war, or to mention the 
contribution of Hawaii in the conflict in 
Korea, where the Hawaiian enlistments 
suffered casualties three times the aver- 
age for the rest of our country. 

The position of Alaska, of course, is 
similar. In each of these instances the 
people of these Territories have demon- 
strated their patriotism and their loy- 
alty to America. 

Recently there was a document cir- 
culated among the membership relat- 
ing to communism in Hawaii. That is 
going to be dealt with more directly a 
little later, but let me say that there 
was not one single case of sabotage in 
Hawaii during the last World War, nor 
was there one single defection to com- 
munism among the Hawaiian people. 

Culturally, these people are also in- 
herently and typically American. They 
speak the same language we do, they 
read the same newspapers, they earn 
their living in the same way, and buy 
the same things. They live the same 
way as the people do in the other parts 
of the United States. They are strictly 
and typically American. If you visit 
Hawaii you cannot come to any other 
conclusion; and if you visit Alaska you 
cannot come to any other conclusion. 
Indisputably these people have qualified 
under the first requisite of statehood, 
that is, that they are American in 
thought, action, culture, and ideals, 
wholly embracing the principles of 
democracy and freedom in our Ameri- 
can system of government. 

On the second point, that the proposed 
new State has sufficient population and 
resources to support State government 
and at the same time carry on its share 
of the Federal Government: here again 
each of these Territories has fully dem- 
onstrated its qualification for statehood. 

Populationwise, Hawaii has half a 
million people, Alaska 182,000. Hawaii 
has more people now than four States of 
the Union, Vermont, Delaware, Wyom- 
ing, and Nevada, and more than any 
other territory admitted to the Union 
of States except Oklahoma. Alaska has 
more population now than Nevada, and 
more than 30 present States when ad- 
mitted to the Union of States. 

The Hawaiian economy compares fa- 
vorably with that of any State in our 
Union. 
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In 1952, the Hawaiian mainland dollar 
earnings was $645 million. The value of 
the 1952 sugar crop was $139 million. 
The pineapple crop was valued at $100 
million. Tourist income amounted to 
just under $33 million. In the fiscal 
year 1952-53 the clearings of Hawaiian 
banks, 44 in number, amounted to $2% 
billion. The net assessed valuation of 
real property was $640 million, exceeding 
that of several States. Hawaii was sub- 
ject to the same Federal taxation as the 
48 States and consistently pays into the 
United States Treasury considerably 
larger amounts than the Federal Gov- 
ernment expends in Hawaii, not includ- 
ing, of course, expenditures for national 
defense. 

In 1953, Hawaii paid nearly $136 
million in Federal taxes, more than any 
of 9 States—Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Montana, Vermont, Idaho, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico. In the past decade, the territory 
paid over 81 ½ billion in Federal taxes, 
and since being admitted to a territorial 
status has paid nearly $2 billion in Fed- 
eral taxes, without a single vote on the 
floor of this House or in the United 
States Senate. 

My recollection is that we fought a 
Revolutionary War because we did not 
subscribe to the principle of taxation 
without representation. How much 
longer can we keep the Territory of Ha- 
waii embraced within the incorporated 
limits of our country and not give to Ha- 
waii Federal representation here in this 
House and in the Senate? 

The Alaskan economy has shown a 
balanced budget in recent years for its 
Government, which is dealt with more 
particularly on page 43 of our committee 
report, indicating that territorial rey- 
enues in 1953 and in 1954 totalled $30,- 
221,633. Against this revenue, the ter- 
ritory had budgeted approximately $25 
million. In other words, the Territory 
of Alaska, which some people around 
here like to say is too immature to main- 
tain statehood has at least gotten itself 
a balanced budget, which we have not 
been able to do in Washington for some 
time. 

The economy of Alaska has been af- 
fected by the fact that 99 percent of the 
area of Alaska is in Federal ownership. 
Ninety-nine percent of the land of 
Alaska is in Federal ownership, which 
has curtailed the economic activity of 
that area, and which under our bill we 
intend to change by turning over ap- 
proximately 100 million acres to the new 
State. 

Alaska is the same size as Iceland, 
Scotland, Norway, Denmark and Fin- 
land, all put together and in approxi- 
mately the same latitude, and with the 
same general climatic conditions. Those 
six small countries are supporting a pop- 
ulation of 24 million people. The Alas- 
kan population at the present time is 
182,000—more than the present State of 
Nevada. 

I venture to prophesy that in another 
25 years, Alaska will exceed in popula- 
tion and in economic importance its 
sister incorporated territory, Hawaii, 
now seeking admission to the Union. 

I think it is apparent, Mr. Chairman, 
from these facts that those two areas do 
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qualify under the basic qualifications, 
the traditional qualifications for state- 
hood. They have not only indicated they 
are typically and fundamentally Amer- 
ican in ideals, culture and thinking, but 
they have the economic strength to 
maintain a State government as part of 
the Federal system. 

The third point, of course, is whether 
or not the people in the territories them- 
selves do want statehood. Their dele- 
gates are here to speak. 

I have heretofore mentioned the pleas 
that have gone up for statehood from 
those areas. They feel abused that they 
are the last two incorporated Territories 
in the American system and have not 
been given statehood in this Nation. 

On the other hand, there are some 
arguments against statehood which you 
frequently hear. One is the argument 
about noncontiguity; that they are non- 
contiguous. The fact of geographical 
closeness is not a material point except 
in terms of time and the difficulty of get- 
ting there. What difference does it make 
to you whether there is an ocean be- 
tween the east coast and California, or 
1,500 miles of wilderness and wild In- 
dians? California was admitted to the 
Union, separated by other areas non- 
contiguous by 1,500 miles of wilderness, 
wild animals, and savage Indians. 

The fact is that either one of these 
Territories is closer today to Washing- 
ton, D. C., this very Capitol where we 
are discussing their fate, than Boston 
and New York under the Original Thir- 
teen States back in 1776. It actually took 
longer to go from Washington to New 
York or Boston in those days than it 
takes to go from here either to Alaska 
or to Hawaii. In point of time they are 
incomparably closer. In point of facility 
of transportation they are incompara- 
bly closer. The fact that geographically 
there is water instead of wild desert and 
unconquered savages between the edge 
of this country and the edge of the new 
State is, in my opinion, wholly imma- 
terial. 

In addition to that, these two areas are 
incorporated into our Union as a part of 
our defensive system. We all know that. 
General MacArthur told me in 1947 in 
Japan that for all practical purposes 
Hawaii is a part, defensewise, of the Pa- 
cific coast, and that whatever we did to 
lock it closer into the American system 
of States the more we did to help to 
defend our country. 

The position of Alaska with reference 
to the defense of this country is well 
known. 

I had hoped to have a chance to take 
some time with reference to the particu- 
lar provisions of this bill because I know 
some of you would like to spend some 
time on them, but my time is running 
out; however, I would call attention to 
page 8 of the report which deals with the 
major provisions of the bill regarding the 
admission of Hawaii. Title I deals with 
admission of Hawaii. Title II deals with 
admission of Alaska. On page 8 of our 
report you will see a brief summary in 
7 points of the major provisions of 
the bill, explaining what this legislation 
does on statehood for Hawaii. 

On page 28 of the report you will find 
a brief summary of title II of the bill 
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relating to statehood for Alaska, giving 
in 11 separate and short summary par- 
agraphs the specific provisions of this 
legislation with reference to statehood 
for Alaska. 

The bill is entirely severable by title, 
each one standing separately, the pro- 
visions being not intermixed, title I re- 
lating to Hawaii and title II relating to 
Alaska. 

In summary, the time has come to 
complete action on statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska. Frankly, I am con- 
cerned that if we do not get it done this 
time it is probably off for a long time in 
the future. Both have been favorably 
passed on several times by both Houses 
of Congress. I have recited to you the 
long legislative history. Both major 
parties have, time and again, endorsed 
statehood at various times for both of 
these Territories. 

The American people by ever-increas- 
ing majorities are favoring statehood 
for both Alaska and Hawaii by major- 
ities of 7 and 8 to 1. These are the only 
two remaining incorporated Territories 
entitled to statehood; they are the only 
two left, and their admission to state- 
hood establishes no precedent with ref- 
erence to other areas which belong to 
the United States but which are not in 
the legal status of incorporated areas of 
this country. 

No reasonable or compelling argument 
has been made either against the ad- 
mission of these Territories to statehood, 
or for postponing statehood. 

The privileges and responsibilities of 
self-government are the final aspira- 
tions of all freemen. We owe it to the 
people of these two Territories now; they 
have earned it in every way that it can 
be earned. 

We cannot continue to collect taxes 
from them without voting representation 
to them, and we cannot prate or preach 
about self-determination and repre- 
sentative self-government and deprive 
these people of it. I hope this Congress 
will no longer deny justice to the people 
of Hawaii and Alaska which 80 percent 
of the people who elect us agree they 
should have. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman points 
out that the budget of Alaska is bal- 
anced and compares that with the fact 
that we have not balanced our own 
budget. Is it not a fact that Alaska is 
not handing out billions of dollars a year 
to foreign countries? 

Mr. ENGLE. As far as I know Alaska 
is not supporting any foreign country. 

Mr.GROSS. The gentleman does not 
seriously use that as an argument for 
statehood for Alaska, the fact that they 
have a balanced budget and we do not 
have a balanced budget; he is not using 
that seriously as an argument in behalf 
of Alaska; is he? 

Mr. ENGLE. Iam seriously using the 
argument that when a Territory has 
demonstrated its political maturity by 
its ability to conduct its own govern- 
ment in a territorial status within the 
framework of its taxes and its appro- 
priations, it demonstrates a competency 
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to govern and a competency to become 
a State. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I would 
rather not yield until I make my state- 
ment. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The gentleman 
from California said he would yield, but 
did not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska declines to yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the first time a combined 
bill which would admit two Territories 
to the family of States has been before 
the House of Representatives. If the bill 
is passed it will be the first time in more 
than 40 years that a new Territory has 
come in to be a member of the States. 

Hawaii for more than half a century 
has been progressing year by year and 
approaching the time when she should 
have statehood. Statehood was prom- 
ised to Hawaii. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] Fifty-nine 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 53] 
Adair Eberharter Mumma 
Albert Fallon Norblad 
Auchincloss Gathings Passman 
Avery Gray Powell 
Ayres Green, Pa. Reece, Tenn. 
Bailey Gwinn Reed, III 
Bolton, Hand Reed, N. Y. 
Frances P. Hays, Ark. Ric 
Bolton, Hays, Ohio RiehIman 
Oliver P. Hayworth Riley 
Bowler Heselton Roberts 
Boykin Hoffman, nl. Sadlak 
Canfield Hoffman, Mich. Sieminski 
Celler Jackson Spence 
Kelley. Pa. Steed 
Chiperfield Kilburn Taylor 
Christopher Knox Utt 
Cooley Knutson Walter 
Coon Krueger Westland 
Dawson, Il. Laird Wharton 
Deane McCulloch Wilson, Calif. 
Dempsey Mason Young 
Dingell Miller, N. T. 
Dondero Morrison 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill, H. R. 2535, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 355 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the first time that a com- 
bined bill which would admit two Terri- 
tories to our family of States has been 
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presented to the House of Representa- 
tives. If the bill is passed, it will be 
the first time in 40 years that a new 
Territory has been admitted as a State. 

Hawaii, for more than half a century, 
has been progressively approaching and 
preparing for statehood. 

This will probably be the last time, at 
least in the foreseeable future, that any 
new Territories will ever be admitted as 
anew State. It isa momentous occasion 
and a heavy decision that must rest 
upon the shoulders of Congress and the 
Chief Executive. 

There are good men in this Congress 
who have strong convictions against ad- 
mitting either Hawaii or Alaska as a 
new State. They have honest convic- 
tions. The debate this week will ham- 
mer out on the anvil of debate the pros 
and cons as to whether either or both 
of these Territories should be admitted 
to the family of States. If this move 
fails, you can be sure the problem will 
be back again. 


REASONS FOR ADMITTING HAWAI 


Hawaii has been a subject of some 13 
congressional investigations covering 57 
subjects ranging from agriculture to the 
war record of the Hawaiians. Every 
possible conceivable facet pro and con 
has been exhausted. There have been 
more than 4,000 pages of printed hear- 
ings and reports. There have been more 
than 100 days of testimony with more 
than 700 witnesses presenting their 
views. Thirty-four Members of Congress 
have visited Hawaii as members of the 
Statehood Investigating Committee. 
The last five of these congressional com- 
mittees strongly recommended immedi- 
ate statehood for Hawaii. 

Both political parties have several 
times at their convention recommended 
statehood for Hawaii. President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in his state of the Union 
message had this to say: 

The platforms of both political parties 
promised immediate statehood to Hawaii. 
The people of that Territory have earned 
that status. Statehood should be granted 
promptly with the first election scheduled 
for 1954. Legislation to admit Hawaii to 
the Union will be a part of the program I 
submit to Congress. 


Former President Truman had this to 
say in his state of the Union message 
to Congress when he urged that Con- 
gress to “promptly accede to the wishes 
of Hawaii that the Territory be admitted 
to statehood in our Union.” 

Vice President Nixon had this to say 
in part: 

Hawaii is a living tribute to democracy in 
action. Hawaii wants statehood, but more 
important, we of the United States want 
Hawaii to become a State. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur had this to 
say when he returned from Korea and 
had a stop in Hawaii: 

We hope that when we meet again Hawaii 
will be a full-blown State. 


Fleet Adm. Chester Nimitz had this to 
say in part: 

I have given close study to the Islands 
I perceive no objection from a military or 
naval standpoint to the Hawaiian Islands 
achieving statehood. 
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The Honorable Douglas McKay, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, said in part: 


I believe that Hawaii is fully qualified for 
statehood. 


The former Secretary of the Interior, 
Oscar Chapman, said in part: 

There is no question in my mind that by 
any standard of judgment these citizens of 
the United States have demonstrated their 
readiness for self-government as a State. 


The majority leader in the other body 
said in part: 

The record of loyalty in peace and war by 
the people of the Territory of Hawaii cannot 
be challenged. 


The late senior Senator from the State 
of Nebraska, Hugh Butler, chairman of 
the Interior Committee, who made a 
thorough investigation in Hawaii had 
this to say: 

I believe the residents of Hawall during 
the past 4 years * * * have demonstrated 
by positive action their awareness of the 
Communist danger and their determination 
to face it frankly and never let it strengthen 
its foothold—I recommend that statehood 
be granted to Hawaii. 


A Member of this House, HAROLD 
VELDE, who was chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities, when he com- 
pleted his investigation in Hawaii on 
communism, said: 

No one is more keenly aware of the men- 
ace of communism than the people of Hawail 
themselves. 

It is also my conviction that communism 
can be more effectively dealt with under a 
strong State government than under the 
present territorial status. 


Another member of that committee, 
the Honorable Francis E. WALTERS, had 
this to say about communism in Hawaii: 

At no time (were there) more than 160 
Communists in Hawaii. My guess as of to- 
day (February 15, 1953) it does not exceed 
over 60. The people of Hawaii understand 
that communism is a worldwide conspiracy 
and given the opportunity they will put their 
own houses in order. 


The governors of the 11 Western States 
passed the following resolution at their 
meeting in November 1953: 

The western governors urge the Congress of 
the United States to pass without delay the 
pending Hawaii statehood bill so as to bring 
this American commonwealth into the Union 
as the 49th State. 


Nearly two-score national organiza- 
tions with combined memberships run- 
ning into tens of millions have endorsed 
statehood for Hawaii. They are the 
American Legion, chambers of commerce 
of the United States, Disabled American 
Veterans, Lions Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and many, 
many more. 

The Gallup poll has conducted six 
polls since 1941 on the question of state- 
hood. Their survey has shown that the 
average favoring statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska is more than 70 percent. 
Those opposing average about 14 percent 
with another 14 or 16 percent undecided. 
My own poll in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Nebraska continued this year 
showed that 76.4 percent favored state- 
hood for both Hawaii and Alaska and 
23.6 percent opposed. 
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The House of Representatives in 1947 
approved statehood for Hawaii by 196 to 
133. Again in March 1950, the vote for 
Hawaiian statehood was 262 to 110. In 
March 1953, the House of Representa- 
tives approved a statehood bill by a 274- 
to-138 vote. There were 17 of the State 
delegations who voted unanimously for 
the bill. The same bill has passed the 
House on three different occasions. A 
joint bill for two new States passed the 
Senate 57 to 28. 

The Nation's press, by far more than 
90 percent, have written favorable edi- 
torials endorsing statehood for Hawaii. 


THE OPPOSITION 


The opposition opposes statehood be- 
cause of the distance from the United 
States. They question the cause of com- 
munism. They question the representa- 
tion in the House and the Senate. They 
question the loyalty of the citizens. Let’s 
look at these objections: 

THE DISTANCE FROM WASHINGTON 


The distance from Washington in this 
air and electronic age with radio, tele- 
vision, telegraph, and jet aircraft brings 
Hawaii closer to Washington, D. C., than 
the majority of the States when they 
were admitted to the Union. One needs 
only to read the debate when Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, California, and the other 
States were admitted as new States to 
realize that the same arguments against 
their admission were used as is now being 
used against Hawaii and Alaska. In 
those days, these States were reached 
either by covered wagon or sailing ship. 
The men who made those arguments in 
that day have proved to be eternally 
wrong, as I am sure time will prove the 
same arguments now being made against 
Hawaii and Alaska will be wrong on the 
tomorrow. 

COMMUNISM 

J. Edgar Hoover, the Director of the 
FBI, placed the number of Communists 
in Hawaii at 36 in 1951. Since then, 7 
Hawaiian residents have been convicted 
of violating the Smith Act. Actually, 
Hawaii has fewer Communists per- 
centagewise than New York, Chicago, 
Boston or several other large cities of the 
United States. The ILWU, an interna- 
tional labor organization, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco has been the 
key to Communist activity. 

The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in 1951 had this to say: 

The evidence shows that as of 1951, the 
people of Hawaii have successfully cast com- 
munistic influence out of all phases of their 


political, social, cultural, and educational 
activities. 


The State constitution adopted in 1950 
had this to say: 

Any person who advocates, aids or belongs 
to any party or association which advocates 
the overthrow by force or violence of the 
government of this State or of the United 
States shall be unqualified to hold any 
public office or employment. 


LOYALTY OF THE CITIZENS 


It should be remembered that. 80 per- 
cent of the population are now Amer- 
icans. Ninety-nine percent of all school- 
children of the Territory are native-born 
American citizens. 
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The 442d Combat Team from Hawaii 
had a splendid record in World War II. 
Gen. Mark Clark had this to say: 

It was the most decorated unit in the en- 
tire military history of the United States, 


The FBI reported, and reports show, 
that there was not a single case of 
sabotage by any segment of the civilian 
population during the Pearl Harbor in- 
cident. Not one case of desertion to the 
Communists by an Hawaiian soldier has 
been recorded. The percentage of 
Hawaii’s battle casualties in the Korean 
fighting was three times that of other 
countries. There is no question about 
the loyalty of the Hawaiian people. 

REPRESENTATION—HOUSE AND SENATE 


Those who attacked the fact that there 
will be two Senators from each of the 
new States, plus representation in the 
House, are attacking the Constitution 
of the United States. This Constitution 
has operated for more than a century 
and a half. No attempt has been made 
to amend this part of the Constitution. 

Hawaii is able to pay its own way. It 
pays more taxes to the United States 
Treasury than nine States. It is larger 
in area than 3 States, and has a 
population exceeding that of 4 States— 
greater than any State was when ad- 
mitted to the Union except Oklahoma, 

Hawaii is an American community. 
Hawaii was promised statehood. Hawaii 
understands statehood. She deserves 
statehood. She has served her appren- 
ticeship with honor and distinction. 
Admitting Hawaii as a new State will 
help her combat communism just as we 
do in the United States. 

Statehood for Hawaii will permit her 


First. Elect its own government. 

Second. Elect a Representative to the 
United States Congress. 

. gee Own and control all of their 
and. 

Fourth. The right to latitude in law- 
making by its own legislature. 

Fifth. The right to choose its own 
governor and to carry on functions of 
the government by its own elected offi- 
cials instead of by Federal adminis- 
trators. 

Sixth. The right to vote for President 
and Vice President of the United States. 

Seventh. The right to an equal share, 
on a per capita basis, in Federal grants. 

Eighth. The right to a voice in any 
5 amendment to the Constitu- 

on. 

To sum up, since the 66th Congress, 
there have been more than 35 bills intro- 
duced in the Congress asking for state- 
hood for Hawaii. There have been 7 
congressional committees which made 
investigations on the spot with 35 Mem- 
bers of Congress listening to the argu- 
ments. More than 700 witnesses, cover- 
ing more than 4,000 pages of printed ma- 
terials covering 57 subjects, have been 
listed. 

It is time that Hawaii, which has been 
an incorporated part of the United 
States, be admitted to statehood. It will 
fulfill our pledge to the Territory. State- 
hood will bring the final reward of full 
citizenship to the people of Hawaii. 
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ALASKA 


This bill includes the proposition of 
admitting Alaska to statehood at the 
same time Hawaii is admitted. I have 
never voted for statehood for Alaska. 
The last bill which passed the House 
gave Alaska only 2 percent of its land. 
I contended the new State could not exist 
on such a small portion of their land. 
This new bill gives Alaska a large portion 
of the land, and she can select some of 
the best land for the new State. I can 
support this bill. 

Alaska is the last large frontier. The 
population will shift to Alaska. As a 
new State, with much land to attract cit- 
izens, I believe the population would 
double and triple several times in the 
next half century. 

Alaska, with the so-called McKay 
line that sets aside a large part of Alas- 
ka as a military reservation, will in the 
words of the President: “I assure you 
that I shall give it earnest considera- 
tion.” I am sure that this line will be 
adopted either here or in the other body 
and certainly in conference and this will 
be acceptable to the administration. I 
am, therefore, supporting the rule and 
the combined bill. 

Mr, HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I wonder if the distin- 
guished gentleman will tell me this: It is 
a little disturbing and confusing. Who 
promised Hawaii statehood? That 
statement was made time and again on 
this floor. I understand only the Con- 
gress can give statehood. Who promised 
Hawaii statehood? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think I 
can say to my colleague that that is go- 
ing to be discussed a little more fully 
later on. They are incorporated terri- 
ritories when they come in, as all of 
the States have been incorporated terri- 
tories, which carriers an implied under- 
standing that statehood will eventually 
be given to that territory. I think that 
has always been true. 

Mr. Chairman, I inserted in the REC- 
orD, during debate on the rule, a letter 
from the President of the United States 
in which he pointed out that the pro- 
posed McKay line would come as near 
to meeting his objections as could be, 
and he said of this type of proposed leg- 
islation, that if approved by Congress, it 
will be given his earnest consideration. 
That means that if the House, in its wis- 
dom, sees fit to pass this joint bill, both 
these territories may receive the ap- 
proval of the administration. 

Mr. ENGLE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. It is a fact is it not, that 
in his letter to the gentleman, the Presi- 
dent went about as far as he could go 
without saying point blank that he would 
sign the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes, I 
think that is true. To me it is a great 
deal of encouragement to believe that if 
we can adopt the McKay line in setting 
aside a large part of it for a military 
reservation, it will be acceptable. 
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Mr. ENGLE. I am glad the gentle- 
man brought that out because I think it 
is important for the House to know that 
we are doing our very best on this com- 
mittee to formulate legislation which 
will meet the approval of the White 
House. We think we have done it. We 
know we have done it on Hawaii and we 
think we have done it on Alaska. At 
least the President has gone a long, long 
way in this regard and if we cannot get 
this amendment in here, because of the 
nature of the rule, the amendment will 
be proposed in the other body. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Unfortunately, I was not 
here a few moments ago; would the gen- 
tleman be good enough to explain what 
the McKay line is, if he has not already 
done so? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The Mc- 
Kay line, in brief, takes up a large part 
of the northern part of Alaske. The 
number of acres I am not quite sure of, 
but it is an uninhabited area that would 
be set aside for a military reservation, 
and which runs down nerth of Anchor- 
age and then goes east and takes out a 
large area for a military reservation. 
Apparently, this is wanted by the mili- 
tary and by the administration, and the 
President has indicated that with that 
line in there, he would certainly give 
this proposal most serious consideration. 

Mr. GROSS. It is a sort of partition- 
ing process. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska, I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. As I understand it, 
the McKay line proposal is not in this 
proposed legislation? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No; the 
rule was so drawn that it was impossible 
to do that. 

Mr. MORANO. My next question is, 
Is the House going to be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote on this so-called McKay 
line that the distinguished gentleman 
from Nebraska speaks of? 

Mr. MILLER, of Nebraska. If we can 
work out a motion to recommit with in- 
structions to include the McKay line, 
that would be true. 

Mr. MORANO. Does the gentleman 
propose to offer such a motion? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am not 
eligible to offer a recommittal motion be- 
cause I am for the legislation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, first I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
Nebraska on the excellent statement that 
he has made for the bill. I should like 
to say to those Members who raised the 
question with regard to the McKay line 
that the best description that I can give 
of that is as follows. It begins at a point 
1 mile north of the Porcupine River on 
the Canadian border, proceeds down 1 
mile north of the Porcupine River to the 
junction of the Yukon River, 1 mile 
north of the Yukon River to the 160th 
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parallel, down the 160th parallel to a 
point 1 mile north of the Kuskokwim 
River, then 1 mile north of the Kusko- 
kwim River to Kuskokwim Bay, and then 
cuts off the so-called Aleutian Chain. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. How many people 
are there in Alaska, and how many 
people will there be left in this Territory 
that is cut by the McKay line? 

Mr. SAYLOR. The gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] can correct me 
if I am wrong in this, but as near as I 
know there are less than 2500 people 
north of the line. 

Mr. MORANO, How many people in 
all Alaska? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The number is con- 
siderably larger than that. May I ask 
the gentleman from Nebraska, who has 
made a fine contribution to this subject, 
this question: The President would not 
be required to establish any national de- 
fense withdrawals north and west of that 
line, would he? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No, he 
would not be required to do so, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Or he could make a 
number of small ones if he cared to. Is 
it not a fact that all the exterior boun- 
daries of Alaska would be incorporated 
in the new State even with the so-called 
McKay line adopted? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I believe 
that is true. It would be known as part 
of the military reservation. 

Mr. MORANO. I have not yet had the 
answer to the question as to how many 
people are in Alaska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I will ask 
the gentleman from Alaska to tell us 
the number of people in Alaska. 

Mr. MORANO. How many military 
people will be excluded from the State 
of Alaska if this bill is adopted? 

Mr. BARTLETT. These lines have 
been changing so rapidly I would not 
care to attempt to speak with precise- 
ness, but I should judge there would 
be about 20,000 civilians involved and 
just a scattering of military people. 

Mr. MORANO. How many Eskimos 
in Alaska? 

Mr. BARTLETT. These people who 
would be north and west of that McKay 
line who would be included in any na- 
tional defense withdrawal the President 
might make would still be citizens of the 
State of Alaska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. They would 
have a right to vote also. How many 
Eskimos are there in Alaska? 

Mr. BARTLETT. About 14,000 or 
15,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. How many 
Indians and Aleuts? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The total native 
population, Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos, 
amounts to about 34,000 or 35,000. Of 
course, there are a good many thousand 
Indians in the so-called panhandle, 
which would be within the area where 
national defense withdrawals could not 
be made. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The total 
population of Alaska is what? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The total civilian 
population of Alaska, according to the 
last estimates, was about 180,000. 

Mr. MORANO. If it is not a military 
secret, how many military people are 
there in Alaska? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
that is partly a military secret. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The answer to that 
is that up until about 2 years ago the 
figures were released, but they no longer 
are. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What condition is this 
bill in without the so-called McKay line? 
Is this bill acceptable without it? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It is not 
acceptable to me, no. I am sure if we 
do not put it in here it will be put in in 
the other body or in conference. 

Mr. GROSS. What would the ad- 
mission of Hawaii to the United States 
as a State do to the sugar situation? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Not a 
thing. We are under a law now that 
cuts Hawaii, Cuba, and the Philippines. 

Mr. GROSS. The sugar quotas would 
not be changed in any way if Hawaii 
came in as a State? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Not at all. 
I am from a sugar State, as the gentle- 
man knows. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Would the gentleman 
tell what the total area of the Territory 
is, and the total of the area which is to 
be excluded under this McKay line? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Again, I 
am going to have to refer that to the 
Delegate from Alaska, the number of 
acres in Alaska and the number, as he 
understands the McKay line, that would 
be excluded. 

Mr. HOSMER. Possibly, we could 
have the figures in square miles. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The total number 
of square miles in the Territory of Alaska 
is 586,000. The number of square miles 
within the area which could be consti- 
tuted as national defense withdrawals by 
the President under the so-called McKay 
line amounts cumulatively to 283,100 
square miles. 

Mr. HOSMER. That is over half of 
the Territory of Alaska, 

Mr. BARTLETT. No, it is somewhat 
less than half of the total number of 
square miles. 

Mr. HOSMER. I understood the pop- 
ulation estimate that is the civilian pop- 
ulation exclusive of Indians and military 
personnel was 180,000. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The total civilian 
population at this time is about 180,000. 
Of that number, possibly 35,000 are 
American citizens of Eskimo, Indian, or 
Aleut blood. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I might 
add that about 85 percent of the people 
will be below the McKay line. 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further in clarifica- 
tion of the 180,000 figure, does that in- 
clude military personnel? 

Mr. BARTLETT. It does not. 

Mr. HOSMER. Could the gentle- 
man state what the 1950 census report 
was of the citizenship population of 
Alaska? 

Mr. BARTLETT. As I recall, I think 
the civilian population according to the 
1950 census, and I do not want to be 
bound by this because I speak from rec- 
ollection, was about 105,000 or 128,000. 

Mr. SAYLOR. According to the offi- 
cial census, the civilian population in 
1950 was 108,000 and the total popula- 
tion was 128,000. 4 

Mr. HOSMER. If the civilian popu- 
lation in 1950 was 108,000 and now it is 
180,000, have there been 72,000 migrants 
to the area in 5 years? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, there has been 
quite a large exodus of the citizens of 
the United States to Alaska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, my time is all gone but I want 
to state that when the great State of 
California came into the Union, the 
statesmen of that day said that Califor- 
nia would never have more than 100,000 
people and that it was so far from the 
rest of the States that it could never, 
never be admitted as a State. Of course, 
the statesmen of that time were honest 
and sincere in their belief, but they were 
so wrong as time has proven. I might 
say that as time goes on, and as our 
grandchildren migrate to Alaska, the 
population will double and triple several 
times in the next half century. 

Mr. HOSMER. This, I believe, is an 
important thing which was not brought 
out in the hearings at least to my knowl- 
edge concerning this tremendous immi- 
gration to the Territory of Alaska in the 
last 5 years. I would like to know what 
is responsible for it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. It was brought out in 
the hearings and it is shown on page 200 
of the report, which indicates that the 
Census Bureau at our request furnished 
figures and stated that Alaska in the past 
3 years has had a growth of 59.2 percent. 

Mr. HOSMER. However, my question 
is directed to the reason for that growth. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think the 
population of the United States has 
grown for much the same reason, for 
example, the growth of population in 
California where you had a tremendous 
growth and in Oregon and in some of the 
other States. Meanwhile, some States 
have even lost population. Alaska hap- 
pens to be in a favorable position to be 
gaining in population. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the main rea- 
son for the great increase in population 
in Alaska is that so many American boys 
served in Alaska during the war. A great 
many of our boys came to know Alaska, 
they liked the Territory and they liked 
the people. They like the way of life in 
Alaska and they are now moving there 
especially to the southern part of Alaska 
in the Kenai Peninsula where a great 
area has been opened up to farming. 
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Many of our boys are moving there and 
making their homes there. 

I certainly want to compliment the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] 
for the fine statement he has just made 
regarding statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. I concur with everything the 
gentleman has said. As against the few 
arguments that we have heard against 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, there 
are dozens of reasons why they should 
be given statehood in our American 
Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 2535) to enable the people 
of Hawaii and Alaska each to form a 
constitutional and State government and 
to be admitted into the Union on equal 
footing with the original States, directed 
him to report it had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


AMENDING THE CIVIL AERONAU- 
TICS ACT OF 1938, AS AMENDED, 
TO PROVIDE PERMANENT CER- 
TIFICATES FOR LOCAL SERVICE 
AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
2225) to amend section 401 (e) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement on the part of the manag- 
ers to be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT., No. 486) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
2225) to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Sen- 
ate amendment insert the following: “That 
section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended (49 U. S. C. 487 (e); 52 
Stat. 987), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“*(3) H any applicant who makes appli- 
cation for a certificate within one hundred 
and twenty days after the date of enactment 
of this paragraph shall show that, from Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, to the date of its application, 
it or its predecessor in interest, was an air 
carrier furnishing, within the continental 
limits of the United States, local or feeder 
service consisting of the carriage of persons, 
property and mail, under a temporary cer- 
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tificate of public convenience and necessity 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board, con- 
tinuously operating as such (except as to 
interruptions of service over which the ap- 
plicant or its predecessors in interest have 
no control) the Board, upon proof of such 
fact only, shall, unless the service rendered 
by such applicant during the period since 
its last certification has been inadequate and 
inefficient, issue a certificate or certificates 
of unlimited duration, authorizing such ap- 
plicant to engage in air transportation be- 
tween the terminal and intermediate points 
within the continental limits of the United 
States between which it, or its predecessor, 
so continuously operated between the date of 
enactment of this paragraph and the date 
of its application: Provided, That the Board 
in issuing the certificate is empowered to 
limit the duration of the certificate as to 
not over one-half of the intermediate points 
named therein, which points it finds have 
generated insufficient traffic to warrant a 
finding that the public convenience and 
necessity requires permanent certification 
at such time’.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its amend- 

ment to the title of the bill. 

J. Percy PRIEST, 

OREN Harris, 

JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 

Cas. A. WOLVERTON, 

CARL HINSHAW, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

MIKE MONRONEY, 

ALAN BIBLE, 

JOHN W. BRICKER, 

FREDERICK G. PAYNE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2225) to amend sec- 
tion 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The Senate amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all after the enacting clause 
and inserted a substitute. The bill as agreed 
to in conference is a substitute for both the 
House bill and the Senate amendment, but, 
except for the points explained below, it is 
substantially the same as the bill the House 
passed. 

Both the bill as it was passed by the House 
and the Senate amendment proposed to add 
to section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 a new paragraph providing for 
the issuance of certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity, without limit as to 
the duration thereof, to certain air carriers 
which have been furnishing in the conti- 
nental United States, under temporary cer- 
tificates, local or feeder service consisting of 
the carriage of persons, property, and mail, 
In both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment it was provided that, to obtain 
a certificate, application must be made with- 
in 120 days after the date of the enactment of 
the new paragraph. 

In each instance it was provided that the 
new certificates should be issued solely upon 
proof of the fact that the applicant, or its 
predecessor in interest, had engaged in such 
local or feeder service for a specified length 
of time. Under the House bill, the applicant 
would have had to show that it or its prede- 
cessor had been furnishing such service from 
the date of the enactment of the new para- 
graph until the date it applied for the new 
certificate, whereas under the Senate amend- 
ment the applicant would have had to make 
this showing with respect to the period from 
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January 1, 1953, until the date of making 
application for the new certificate. On this 
point the substitute agreed to in conference 
follows the Senate amendment. 

The carriers which will be eligible to re- 
ceive certificates under the new paragraph, 
assuming that they otherwise comply with 
the provisions of the paragraph, are the 14 
local-seryice carriers (or any successor in 
interest to any of them) which were referred 
to in the report of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce filed with 
this legislation when it was favorably re- 
ported to the House. 

During the consideration of this legisla- 
tion by Congress the operating rights of 1 
of the 14 local-service carriers above referred 
to were acquired by another carrier. As a 
result, the temporary certificate held by the 
local-service carrier was canceled and such 
temporary certificate was reissued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to the acquiring 
carrier with exactly the same operating rights 
and restrictions. Had the local-service car- 
rier continued to operate the route it would 
have received the benefits provided by this 
legislation, and it therefore should be clear, 
and it is the understanding of the commit- 
tee of conference, that those benefits will 
inure to its successor in interest to which the 
temporary certificate was so reissued. 

The Senate amendment contained the fol- 
lowing proviso which did not appear in the 
bill as it passed the House: “Provided, That 
the Board in issuing the certificate is em- 
powered to limit the duration of the certifi- 
cate as to not over one-half of the inter- 
mediate points named therein, which points 
it finds have generated insufficient traffic to 
warrant a finding that the public convenience 
and necessity requires permanent certifica- 
tion at such time.” 

The proviso is included in the substitute 
as agreed to in conference. 

It is appropriate to include a brief ex- 
planation of this proviso. It is the intent 
of the committee of conference to give to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board flexibility in 
choosing the intermediate points which, 
under this proviso, may be given certificates 
of limited duration. Thus, while it is 
the general intent that the Board may limit 
the duration of the certificate as to not over 
half of the intermediate points on each 
segment, there may be occasional instances 
where they are only 2 or 3 intermediates and 
it is desirable to limit the duration as to 
both, or as to 2 out of 3. In other words, 
the rule does not rigidly apply to each seg- 
ment, but it is not to be given such flexible 
application as to distort a whole geographical 
area of a local service system into a whole 
structure of nonstop segments. 

The Senate also amended the title of the 
bill. On this amendment the Senate recedes. 


JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
CHAS. A. WOLVERTON, 
Cart HINSHAW, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understand the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has advised the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WoL- 
VERTON] that this conference report 
would be taken up? 

Mr. PRIEST. I have advised him, and 
I am informed he is on his way here. 
The gentleman from New Jersey told me 
he had no objection to bringing it up 
at this time. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HrnsHaw] also knows that 
the conference report was scheduled to 
be taken up, and I understand he is at 
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another conference meeting and does 
not care to be here at this time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Neither of them had 
any particular desire to be here when 
the matter was called up? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is what I have 
been informed. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] is on his 
way here, but he said it would be all 
right for me to have the conference re- 
port brought up. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 3 minutes 
just to make a brief statement. 

This is a unanimous report from the 
committee of conference. The bill is in 
practically the same shape as it passed 
the House, but the House receded and 
accepted 1 or 2 Senate amendments that 
were in the bill. One of those amend- 
ments I should refer to because of some 
interpretations that may have been given 
the language down at the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. That is the date Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, which was in the Senate 
amendment, and the House receded and 
accepted the Senate language insofar as 
the date January 1, 1953, was concerned. 

Prior to that date all of these local 
service airlines were in operation and 
carrying passengers. There have been 1 
or 2 operations started since, namely, 
some helicopter operations, that were not 
in operation carrying passengers prior 
to January 1, 1953. It was the feeling 
of both the Senate and the House com- 
mittees and the conferees that this date 
should be included in the bill. There 
was no intention on the part of the 
conferees to freeze any route structures 
as of that date. It was simply a date for 
establishing the right of the carrier to 
make application for a permanent cer- 
tificate. 

Both committees feel that there cer- 
tainly is no desire to discriminate in any 
way against helicopter service. We feel, 
however, that it is a different type of 
service from the local service airlines, 
and rather than name them as such in 
the report the Senate simply put this 
date in the bill and we accepted it in 
order to make certain that this covered 
only the 14 service airlines that were in- 
dicated to be covered by the original bill. 

There is one other point: The House 
conferees accepted a Senate bill proviso 
which would permit the CAB to cer- 
tificate on an indefinite basis at least 50 
percent of the intermediate points on 
any one line, intermediate points be- 
tween the terminals. That was done to 
assure that at least 50 percent of the 
intermediate points would be certificated 
permanently and that at least there 
would be an opportunity to study all the 
points that were intercommunicating on 
the lines. 

I might make this statement, that all 
of the House bill with those minor ex- 
ceptions, including the date 1953 and 
the proviso with reference to intermedi- 
ate points was accepted, and the bill is 
generally the bill that passed the House. 

I notice the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] on 
the floor at this time. He may wish to 
add something to what I have said. For 
his benefit, Mr. Speaker, I may say that 
I have just explained to the House the 
Senate amendments with reference to 
the 50 percent of the intermediate points 
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between terminals and also the inclusion 
of the date January 1, 1953. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have nothing to add to what has already 
been said by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Tennessee. 
It is a matter that has had very careful 
consideration by our committee. It was 
passed unanimously by the committee, 
and by the House. The slight changes 
that were made resulted in a unanimous 
conference report. 

I sincerely hope the House will give its 
approval. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
sit tomorrow during general debate on 
the bill granting statehood to Hawaii 
and Alaska, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE RICHARD J. FINNEGAN 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Chicago, III., and the Nation have suf- 
fered a great loss in the passing of Rich- 
ard J. Finnegan, consultant editor of the 
Chicago Sun-Times, who today was 
buried in the city of Chicago. 

The sad mission has been given me by 
the dean of the Illinois Democratic dele- 
gation, the Honorable Tuomas J. 
O’Brien, to make announcement of the 
message of death that has brought deep 
grief to every Member of this body from 
the city of Chicago. 

For over half a century Dick Finnegan 
was the beloved friend of the dean of 
our delegation, Mr. O’Brien, of Con- 
gressman JAMES BOWLER, and of me. In 
more recent years he had been the friend 
and the inspiration of the younger men 
of our delegation. With us who knew 
and loved Dick Finnegan, this has been 
a day heavy with grief. 

We extend to his devoted widow, his 
children, his grandchildren, to his 
brother, the Honorable Phillip Finnegan, 
judge of the circuit court of the United 
States, and to the other members of his 
family our deep sympathy. 

Richard J. Finnegan was one of the 
really great men in the history of Chi- 
cago. From the many years that I have 
been privileged to observe events and 
personalities that were building Chicago 
into a city of transcending greatness, I 
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would appraise the contribution of Rich- 
ard J. Finnegan as unexcelled by that of 
any other person. 

As a newspaperman Richard J. Fin- 
negan was responsible to a greater extent 
than any other journalist of my time in 
changing a trend toward dramatized 
sensationalism into the growing trend of 
today toward giving more emphasis to 
the good and the wholesome in the daily 
reporting of current happenings. He 
will be remembered for many long years 
as one of the greatest editors in the his- 
tory of a city that has a rich heritage 
in its journalistic traditions. 

When next the press veterans of Chi- 
cago meet in their annual dinner there 
will be warm memories of old associa- 
tions with a friend and coworker that 
everyone loved and everyone admired, 
and there will be in every heart an ache. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who desire to do so 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
life and character of the late Richard 
J. Finnegan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to join myself with my col- 
leagues from Illinois in expressing deep 
grief over the passing of Richard J. Fin- 
negan. I had known him since he was 
a young newspaperman on the old Chi- 
cago Journal, and on through the years 
when he became the editor of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, and I always prized my 
friendship with him. He was in every 
sense a great newspaperman, brilliant, 
fair, human, and understanding. I ex- 
tend expression of my deep sympathy to 
his wife, his children, and the other 
members of his family. 

Mr. BOWLER. I have been deeply 
grieved to learn of the death of Richard 
J. Finnegan. He was one of the great 
editors of all times. He was my friend 
for half a century or more. Chicago has 
lost one of her greatest sons. My heart 
goes out to his wife, and all the members 
of his family. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, Chicago 
has lost another great newspaperman. 
Richard J. Finnegan, consulting editor 
of the Chicago Sun-Times and a Chicago 
newspaperman for more than 50 years, 
died last Friday. In rising from news- 
boy-reporter, delivering papers which 
carried his own stories, to the highest 
office in metropolitan journalism, he 
wrote still another American success 
story. 

Mr. Finnegan was not only a great 
newspaperman and reporter but a great 
promoter of causes that aided the com- 
monwealth. He played an important 
role in the development of Illinois high- 
ways. His reporting led to the forma- 
tion of the Illinois Highway Improve- 
ment Association in 1912, and Mr. Finne- 
gan was its first chairman and later 
secretary. 

In a public address, Mr. Finnegan 
called for more political action on the 
part of youth and an outgrowth of this 
address was the organization of the 
Young Men’s Political Association of the 
10th District. In 1910, Mr. Finnegan 
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became the association’s candidate for 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives and narrowly missed election. 
From 1911 to 1914 Mr. Finnegan was a 
member of the Cook County Jury Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Finnegan was a great humanita- 
rian always championing the cause of 
the poor and the unfortunate. An out- 
standing example of this facet of Mr. 
Finnegan’s character was his untiring 
effort in the famed Jesse Lucas case. 
Mr. Lucas, a poor riverman of unfortu- 
nate rearing, was convicted of murder, 
but in 1931 he was released from prison 
on parole because of the deathbed con- 
fession to that murder by George Pond. 
Mr. Finnegan contended that if Mr. 
Lucas were innocent, he should be grant- 
ed a pardon and his citizenship should be 
restored. A full pardon was ultimately 
granted to Mr. Lucas only because of Mr. 
Finnegan’s continued interest in his 
cause. 

One of the many charities close to Mr. 
Finnegan’s heart was La Rabida Jackson 
Park Sanitarium, specializing in treat- 
ment of heart disease. 

Chicago and the Nation have lost a 
great humanitarian and a great indi- 
vidual, and our city and the Nation 
proudly pay tribute to his wholesome and 
unselfish contributions. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services may be permitted to 
sit during general debate tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE FEDERAL 
OPEN MARKET COMMITTEE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor» and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
pending before the Committee on Rules 
of the House of Representatives a reso- 
lution introduced by me, House Resolu- 
tion 210, which provides for an investi- 
gation of the Federal Open Market 
Committee. 

The Rules Committee conducted a 
hearing on the resolution last Tuesday, 
May 3. A decision on the matter will 
likely be made by the Rules Committee 
this week, I am informed by the chair- 
man, the Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, 
of Virginia. 

The Constitution of the United States 
delegates to the Congress the power over 
money and the regulation of its value. 
Obviously, Congress cannot assume and 
properly administer this power, and it 
has, therefore, properly delegated it to 
an agency of the Congress. However, in 
changing this responsibility over the 
years, and particularly during the last 
half century, the power has gotten away 
from the public officials charged with a 
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public duty and has largely been placed 
in the hands of those who have obliga- 
tions to the private banks. 

The Federal Open Market Committee 
was created in 1933, but considerably re- 
vised in its membership in 1935. No 
changes have been made in the qualifica- 
tions of those who are to compose the 
Federal Open Market Committee since 
1935. Since that time and now, it is 
composed of 7 members of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and 5 presidents of the Federal 
Reserve banks. In the selection of the 
5 presidents of Federal Reserve banks, 
the services of the presidents among the 
12 banks are alternated except the presi- 
dent of the New York bank; he is a per- 
manent member. 

The Federal Open Market Committee 
of 12 members, 7 obviously public mem- 
bers and 5 who were selected by the pri- 
vate banks, have delegated their power 
to 5 members of this Open Market Com- 
mittee, 3 members from the Federal Re- 
serve Board and 2 members from the 
presidents of the banks, 1 always being 
the President of the Federal Reserve 
Board in New York. These five mem- 
bers, known as the executive committee, 
have delegated the power to carry on the 
transactions for the board to an appoin- 
tee of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. This appointee, or manager of 


‘the account, buys United States Govern- 


ment bonds with the printed money of 
the United States, and he also sells 
United States Government bonds and ac- 
cepts money or credit in return therefor. 
The theory is to furnish reserves to banks 
upon which they can make loans equal to 
more than $6 for every $1 reserve to 
make money plentiful or scarce through 
these transactions. 

The fact is that the person who is ad- 
ministering the affairs for the Federal 
Open Market Committee is employed by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
is paid by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and was appointed by the 
President of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York is operated by 9 direc- 
tors, 6 of them selected by the banks in 
that area and 3 by the Board of Gover- 
nors here in Washington. 

During 1953, through the operations of 
the Open Market Committee and the 
manager of the account in particular, 
Government bonds were forced down in 
value. The low point was 89 about May 
1953. Then, the policy of the committee 
was changed; the committee took an 
about-face and caused the bonds to go 
up in value until they all reached above 
par. During this time, banks were buy- 
ing bonds while they were low, and after 
they went up, of course, they could sell 
them at a good profit. The last 4 years, 
through this method, bonds have been 
going up and down with the smart oper- 
ators being able to buy them low and 
sell them high. This has resulted in tre- 
mendous profits being made by the deal- 
ers in Government bonds and particu- 
larly the large banks in New York City. 

ONE GOOD REASON FOR INVESTIGATION 


One good reason for this investigation 
is to determine whether or not the Gov- 
ernment’s money and bonds should be 
used in such a speculative way, particu- 
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larly below par. Little can be said in 
opposition to speculating in Government 
bonds above par, but there is certainly a 
good argument against allowing private 
individuals and people not charged with 
the public interest using public money 
and Government bonds to whip down the 
price of Government bonds much below 
par and thereby permit enormous wind- 
fall profits. 


ANOTHER REASON 


There is another good reason among 
many that can be presented, and that is 
we have in the trust funds of the many 
social-security accounts, including pri- 
vate funds and the Government social- 
security fund, United States Government 
bonds aggregating approximately $81 
billion. If there should be a disaster of 
any kind or mass unemployment causing 
an unusual demand upon these funds, it 
is possible that the bonds that would 
have to be sold to get the money to pay 
the claims would have to be sold at a 
reduced price. 

Federal securities held by trust accounts 

(estimated) 
[In billions of dollars] 
TTT 
Old age and survivors - 20. 
Unemployment insurance... 8. 
Olvil service 6 
Railroad retirement. 
Veterans insurance funds 
Corporate pension 2.5 
State and local government pension.. 4.5 
Personal trust funds - 29,0 


The Federal Open Market Committee 
has consistently refused to make a prom- 
ise that the Government bonds would be 
supported in a case of that kind. It 
could be disastrous to our social-security 
system. It would be possible for these 
bonds to sink in value to 89 or *o even 
75, as they did immediately after World 
War I. 

We should determine in this investi- 
gation if the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee should be required to support the 
prices of these bonds and thereby protect 
these funds from ruin. 

CHAIRMAN MARTIN’S TESTIMONY ON SUPPORTING 
PRICES OF GOVERNMENT BONDS 

Mr. Speaker, on February 28, 1955, the 
chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, Mr. Martin, 
testified before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House. His 
testimony was as follows: 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Martin, you mentioned 
about the par a while ago. You have no- 
ticed, I know, that these bonds are down 
nearly 4 points now, some of them, the long- 
term bonds. 

Mr. Martin. Some of them are down; yes, 
sir. 
Mr. Par MAN. In fact, they are down lower 
now than they were during a comparable 
period in 1953 when the hard-money policy 
started, aren’t they? 

Mr. Martin. I haven't got a list before me. 

Mr. Par MAN. I have, and I can tell you now 
that they have been going down faster this 
year than they did in 1953. 

Mr, Martin. Well, take one issue, the 3½ 
are not comparable to what they were in 
1953. 

Mr. Parman. No, they are not. Of course, 
that is a kind of isolated and exceptional 
case, the 344. They should never have been 
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issued at all. The Government had several 
times as much money as it actually got on 
those 314 and it wasn’t necessary to issue 
them, and the rate was outrageously high, 
So they just represent an exceptionally iso- 
lated case. 

Mr. Martin. I was merely calling atten- 
tion to their fluctuation. They went up to 
112, you see. 

Mr. ParmMan. I understand. They fluctu- 
ated from 98 up to 112. That is about 14 
points, isn’t it? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Parman. All in 1 year. And then you 
add the 3144 percent onto that, and that is 
17% percent somebody made on those bonds 
in 1 year. That is a pretty good return, 
isn't it, Mr. Martin? 

Mr. Martin. Well, assuming that such a 
return was made, 

Mr. PATMAN. It was possible, wasn't it? 

Mr. Martin. It was possible if you bought 
at the bottom and sold at the top. 

Mr. Parman. That is right, and some of 
them did, I suppose, because we have a few 
lucky people in the country. 

Now, on these Government bonds, does the 
Board propose to do anything about that? 
Are they going to let them keep on sinking? 
They are down to 96. Are they going to let 
them go down to 89 as they did 2 years ago? 

Mr. Martin. The Open Market Committee, 
through its executive committee and through 
the manager of the account and the staff is 
watching them every hour of the day, I might 
say every minute of the day. 

Mr. Patman. What are they doing about 
it? They watched them go down to 98, and 
now 96. What are they going to do? When 
are you going to take some action? 

Mr. Martin. I cannot speak for the Open 
Market Committee. 

Mr. Patman. Well, you are chairman. 
What is your idea? Don't you think you 
ought to do something? 

Mr. Martin. My idea, Mr, Patman, is that 
by and large the market forces will prevail. 

Mr. Parman. That goes back to where you 
think that the market forces are going to 
run the Federal Reserve when you have the 
power to create money and they don’t. 

Mr. Martin. Well, that goes back to the 
fundamental disagreement that you and I 
frequently have. 

Mr. Patman. Yes, sir. And you don’t have 
any plans, now, about supporting that? Mr. 
Martin, I want to call your attention to this 
one thing. It looks like a dangerous situa- 
tion to me, and I am prompted to bring it 
up by reason of the statement that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, made, 
In December he made this statement. He 
said in substance there are about $20 billion 
in these trust funds, invested in Government 
bonds, and he said that if there should be 
a demand on these trust funds, they would 
have to begin selling the Government bonds 
to supply that demand for money. What 
will happen if there is no support under 
those Government bonds? 

Don’t you view that as a dangerous situa- 
tion, Mr. Martin? Here you have the Govern- 
ment trust funds invested in Government 
bonds, and the Federal Reserve System is 
just sitting idly by and letting those bonds 
drop from 100 to 99, 98, 97, 96, and if they 
act like they did 2 years ago, they will go 
down to 89. You could have a chaotic situa- 
tion and a panic if an emergency demand 
on those trust funds developed, could you 
not, Mr. Martin? 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Patman, I want to make 
it very clear that the Open Market Committee 
is not just sitting idly by. 

Mr. Parman. Well, what has it done? 

Mr. MARTIN. We have done many things as 
reported in our weekly statements, 

Mr. Patrman. Tell me one thing you did 
last week that would help out. 

Mr. MARTIN. Last week I gather that we 
neither bought nor sold securities. I don't 
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have the statement before me, but we didn’t 
either buy or sell. We have many factors 
coming into the money market at all times. 
We have a demand for currency that becomes 
quite large at certain periods of the year, 
around Christmas time, and then after people 
have made their purchases 

Mr. Parman. I am not talking about 
Christmas time, I am talking about the week 
before last. What did you do to keep those 
bonds from going down? 

Mr. Martin. I unfortunately didn't refresh 
my memory as to what we did week before 
last. 

Mr. Parman. What did you do last month, 
or in the month of January? 

Mr. MARTIN. I have not got the figures 
before me, but we publish a statement every 
week, and I would say that generally, because 
it does relate to the Christmas period, we 
have been letting bills run off, or selling 
securities in order to offset the return flow 
of currency from the Christmas holiday 
period. That is a normal operation at this 
time of year and it has to be measured very 
carefully in terms of the growth factors of 
the economy, so that we keep an even flow 
of credit. 

Mr. PatMaN, January 25, Mr. Sproul made 
a speech to the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation. You remember his speech, don't 
you, Mr. Martin, in which he said that you 
were going to change the money policy, to 
make it a little harder. You read that? 

Mr. Martin. I saw some comments. 

Mr. Par MAN. That was the first announce- 
ment that had been made along that line 
and it was surprising to me that it would 
come from the President of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York and not from a mem- 
ber of the Board or the Chairman of the 
Board. It was a very important announce- 
ment. You agree to that, don't you? 

Mr. Martin. I take it it was an important 
announcement of policy, but Mr. Sproul was 
speaking as an individual. 

Mr. PatMan. That is right, he was telling 
the policy of the Open Market Committee. 
Now when you distinguished gentlemen of 
the Open Market Committee were before our 
committee in December, you didn't give us 
any reason to believe that you were going to 
harden the policy at all, but the impression 1 
got during those hearings was that there 
was no reason why you shouldn't consider 
an easier policy as you had in the past, and 
here in January, as a bombshell, coming 
from the President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York, an announcement of the 
policy shift of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Open Market Committee. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Sproul was speaking as an 
individual, not as a representative of the 
Federal Reserve Open Market Committee, at 
the time he spoke. 

Mr. PatMaNn. But he was announcing the 
policy that you would have to agree on, 
wasn’t he? 

Mr. Martin. Not as I would have inter- 
preted it exactly. 

Mr. PATMAN. I see. 

Mr. Martin. We have a good many people 
sitting around the table. That is one of 
the advantages of boards, and people arrive 
at different conclusions for different reasons. 

Now Mr. Sproul made some comments as 
an individual, I have not studied those 
comments carefully, but by and large the 
actions of the Open Market Committee have 
been designed to stand as actions and not as 
announcements. 

Mr. Param. Well I will not take up any 
more time, but this important person who is 
manager of the Open Market Committee and 
has the power to draw out the Federal Re- 
serve notes by the billions of dollars, these 
new crisp bills from the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and exchange them for new 
Government securities and keep the secu- 
rities for the banks and require the Govern- 
ment to pay interest on them, that particu- 
lar manager is not even paid by the Board 
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of Governors at all, but he is paid by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, isn’t 
he, and he is under the jurisdiction of that 
bank and not under your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Martin. He is an officer of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. However, once 
a year we do approve the manager of the open 
market accounts, provided for in the bylaws 
of the Open Market Committee, and the by- 
laws of the Open Market Committee are 
adopted by the Full Open Market Commit- 
tee. 


Mr. PaTMAN. Mr. Sproul’s statement on 
which I invited your attention, Mr, Martin, 
was that statement true or false? 

Mr. Martin. I would have to have the 
statement before me, 


EDITORIAL POINTS OUT POWERS OF FEDERAL OPEN 
MARKET COMMITTEE 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Voter of April 9, 
1955 


The Open Market Committee has no coun- 
terpart in any country on earth and its great 
power comes from the fact that the men com- 
prising it control—without answering di- 
rectly to anyone—the expansion and con- 
traction of the $25 billion security portfolio 
owned by the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 
This portfolio is invested in United States 
securities, The Open Market Committee 
handles it as a single fund although it is 
owned, for bookkeeping purposes, by the 12 
Reserve banks. Under United States law all 
commercial banks that are members of the 
system (and they hold 85 percent of the de- 
posits) have to maintain reserves amounting 
to a specified percentage of their deposits. 
The total reserves available at any particular 
time set a limit on the amount of credit 
that commercial banks can extend. When 
the limit rises credit gets easier; when it is 
lowered credit has to shrink. 

The great power of this committee comes 
when, operating as the Open Market Com- 
mittee for the Federal Reserve System, it 
sells or buys securities in the open market. 
To buy means open the credit valves; to sell 
means shut them down. This procedure is 
its money control power, and money control, 
Business Week explains, is one of the most 
important instruments that modern govern- 
ments can use to damp down the swings of 
the business cycle and keep the country run- 
ning at high level. 

The hush-hush atmosphere that has sur- 
rounded the committee is, of course, to keep 
dealers from taking advantage of price move- 
ments. Federal Reserve officials not attached 
to the committee know little, if anything of 
what the committee ever intends to do. 
When credit was getting dangerously tight 
in the spring of 1953 the committee bought; 
just before that its policy had been restric- 
tive trying to hold down Korean war infla- 
tion by selling securities. Last December the 
committee refused to go into the market and 
refused to make additional purchases. 

A. L. Mills, Jr., is one of five on the execu- 
tive committee of the 11-man group. On it 
are William McC. Martin, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board; Allan Sproul, presi- 
dent of the New York Federal Reserve Board 
between whom there are considerable differ- 
ence of opinion; Mr. Mills, and J. K. Var- 
daman, Jr., both governors of the Federal 
Reserve System and Hugh Leach, president of 
the Richmond Federal Reserve Bank. 

A partial explanation of the easing of the 
secrecy in which the committee works may 
be the criticism of Representative WRIGHT 
Patman who has charged that it is too secret 
a body to have “more power than almost any 
group in shaping the destinies of the econ- 
omy of the Nation.” He would abolish the 
committee. 
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RESOLUTION APPROVED 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Traveler of 
April 27, 1955] 
Proposep Prope INTO Bic BANKER PROFITS 
Draws FIRE 

WaAsHINGTON.—A warm scrap appears to be 
developing over demands by some House 
Democrats for an investigation. This would 
be into alleged “windfalls” to big bankers 
from Federal financial policies. 

Representative Parman, Democrat of Texas, 
chief sponsor of the proposed inquiry, said 
today, “Banks have been buying Government 
bonds at low prices. Then they sell them at 
high prices, for big profits.” 

SEES DANGER IN PROBE 

Patman said an investigation should de- 
termine if “they have been getting informa- 
tion illegally.” He said the inquiry should 
center on the open market committee of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

This committee, Parman said, wields 
“tremendous power“ over bond prices and 
yet is controlled by private bankers. 

Representative Wotcorr, Republican, of 
Michigan, protested that any such investiga- 
tion “is completely unjustified and would be 
a very dangerous thing.” The proposed in- 
vestigation, Woxcorr said, “could destroy our 
economic equilibrium by rocking the boat at 
a most inopportune time.” 

Worcorr added; The economy is weighed 
on very delicate scales. An unjustified in- 
vestigation of the Open Market Committee 
could easily tip the scales toward either 
inflation or deflation.” 

Both lawmakers commented after the 
House Banking Committee, in a 15 to 11 
party-line vote, yesterday approved a resolu- 
tion by PATMAN. It would authorize the 
Banking Committee to make a broad investi- 
gation of the Open Market Committee and 
other operations of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the Treasury. 

To take effect, the resolution still must be 
approved by the House Rules Committee and 
by the full House. 

The Open Market Committee acts for the 
Reserve System in buying and selling Gov- 
ernment securities in the open market. By 
soaking up or increasing money supplies, it 
also has a big influence on the availability 
of money and credit. 

The Committee is comprised of the 7 gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Board, ap- 
pointed by the President, and 5 presidents of 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Patman said the Committee, created in 
1933, “never has been investigated.” He 
said it was “dangerous” for the Government 
“to farm out so much power to private 
bankers.” Wotcort said this and other Fed- 
eral Reserve operations have been investi- 
gated many times. 

Parman said under the influence of the 
Open Market Committee, Government bond 
prices have been “run up and then down 
and then up and down again. A lot of banks 
have made big windfalls,” and he added: 

“I don’t know how much information they 
have been getting illegally, but it is very 
suspicious.” 

Wo.corr said this and other proposed 
fields of inquiry “have been thoroughly cov- 
ered, I can’t see any benefits from the in- 
vestigation and I can see a lot of harm. It 
could affect the marketability of Govern- 
ment bonds and in turn affect our whole 
economy.” 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may have per- 
mission to sit tomorrow during general 
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debate on the Hawaii-Alaska state- 
hood bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 


There was no objection, 


BIGOTRY AND BIGOTED MOVE- 
MENTS WITHIN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
series of articles on bigotry and bigoted 
movements within the United States 
written by Jack Steele, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, and which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News last week, and 
other Scripps-Howard newspapers, are 
a timely and constructive contribution 
to decent thought and action on the 
part of our people. The articles are not 
only revealing in their contents, but also 
alert our people to un-American organi- 
zations within our midst, the organizers 
of which are usually confidence men in 
one form or another, who are trying to 
array our people against each other be- 
cause of the difference of race, color, or 
creed. 

Such persons are engaging in practices 
contrary to the intent and spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States. They 
are un-American in thought, intent, and 
action. 

In my experiences in connection with 
investigating, as I did, 21 years ago, such 
organizations, I have found out that the 
organizers engage in their vicious un- 
American efforts to make money, and it 
could well be termed “filthy money.” 
They play upon the fears and emotions 
and prejudices of some in order to bring 
about hatred of others because of a dif- 
ference of race, color, and creed. They 
play upon any debasing influences to 
create group hatred and national dis- 
unity and, as I have said, for the pur- 
pose of making money for themselves, 

As a result of my investigations, I 
found out that some of them have 
money, of course, were willing in the 
early 1930’s to even play with Hitler and 
his movement in America, which was 
the German-American Bund. 

I have read each one of Jack Steele’s 
articles. I know from reading them that 
he did a tremendous amount of research 
work and study. 

Some of the persons named in his ar- 
ticles, as well as organizations such as 
the Silver Shirts and the German-Amer- 
ican Bund, were investigated and ex- 
posed in 1934 by the special committee 
of which I was chairman. 

In the history of our country, various 
bigoted movements have developed 
from time to time, some growing tre- 
mendously in membership and in in- 
fluence. 
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It was not so many years ago that the 
Ku Klux Klan thrived and with its 
message and movement of hate wielded 
in many sections of the country power- 
ful political influence. Its ultimate goal 
politically was the election of a Presi- 
dent. 

The splended articles of Jack Steele 
are designed to warn the people that 
contemptible individuals are again in 
the march in their efforts to create fear 
and emotionalism and to gear such feel- 
ings into the avenue of hate and bigotry. 

For one of the main duties of our 
newspapers is to fearlessly disseminate 
news and information and through their 
powerful media of communication, to 
educate and enlighten, and in the case 
of these articles, to warn and alert our 
people. The articles are most construc- 
tive in that they put our people on their 
guard against these false prophets of 
hate. This is real constructive work. 
These series of articles constitute one of 
the most constructive pieces of news- 
paper work I have seen in many years. 

They are designed to warn and alert 
our people to the efforts now going on 
so that the false prophets of hate and 
bigotry will be exposed and thereby can- 
not succeed, In other words, by public 
exposure, to break up their vicious un- 
American efforts before they get started. 

I congratulate Jack Steele on his ar- 
ticles. In congratulating him, I also 
congratulate the Washington Daily 
News and the other Scripps-Howard 
newspapers throughout the country for 
presenting these articles through their 
columns to the American public. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Garuines and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gray and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Frances P. Botton on the subject 
Mother's Day. 

Mr. Younc in two instances. 

Mr. Tuck (at the request of Mr. En- 
monpson) and to include extraneous ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Tuompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. EDMONDSON) to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois in two instances, 
in each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GRANAHAN (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include a speech he 
made on May 4. 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Knox (at the request of Mr. BEN- 
NETT of Michigan), indefinitely, on ac- 
count of illness and hospitalization. 

Mr. Avery (at the request of. Mr. 
ARENDS), for 1 week, May 9 to May 16, 
1955, on account of official business. 
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SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTION, 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


Bills, a joint resolution, and concur- 
rent resolutions of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles were taken from the Speak- 
oe table and, under the rule, referred as 

ollows: 


S. 266. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to transfer certain property of 
the United States Government (in the Wy- 
oming National Guard Camp Guernsey tar- 
get and maneuver area, Platte County, Wyo.) 
to the State of Wyoming; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 391. An act to provide for the bonding 
of certain officers and employees of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, for the 
payment of the premiums on such bonds by 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 727. An act to adjust the salaries of the 
judges of the municipal court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia, the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia, the ju- 
venile court of the District of Columbia, and 
the District of Columbia Tax Court; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 732, An act to promote public coopera- 
tion in the rehabilitation and preservation 
of the Nation's important historic properties 
in the New York City area, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 741. An act to extend the provisions of 
title 12 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
relating to war-risk insurance, for an addi- 
tional 5 years; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

S. 743. An act to authorize biennial in- 
spection of the hulls and boilers of cargo ves- 
sels, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 755. An act to authorize the conveyance 
of certain war-housing projects to the city 
of Warwick, Va., and the city of Hampton, 
Va.; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

S. 1516. An act to provide retirement, cleri- 
cal assistants, and free mailing privileges to 
former Presidents of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1529. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park, in the State of North Dakota, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Jerome C. Hun- 
saker as citizens’ regent of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 16. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint committee to study aspects 
of the common system of air navigation in 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

S. Con. Res. 24. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to placing temporarily in the rotunda 
of the Capitol a statue of the late Douglas 
Edward White, of Louisiana; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1602. An act to enable the State of 


Arizona and the town of Tempe, Ariz., to 
convey to the Salt River Agricultural Im- 
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provement and Power District, for use by 
such district, a portion of certain property 
heretofore transferred under certain restric- 
tions to such State and town by the United 
States; 

H. R. 1816. An act to declare the tidewaters 
in the waterway (in which is located Fort 
Point Channel and South Bay) above the 
easterly side of the highway bridge over Fort 
Point Channel at Dorchester Avenue in the 
city of Boston nonnavigable tidewaters; 

H. R. 2225. An act to amend section 401 (e) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended; 

H. R. 2679. An act to amend the act to 
protect scenic values along Oak Creek Can- 
yon and certain tributaries thereof within 
the Coconino National Forest, Ariz.; and 

H. R. 4936. An act to authorize the fur- 
nishing of subsistence and quarters without 
charge to employees of the Corps of Engi- 
neers engaged on floating plant operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 
10, 1955, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


766. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
amendments to the budget for fiscal year 
1956 for the Department of Defense—Civil 
Functions and for the Department of the 
Interior, involving a net reduction in the 
amount of $3,183,000 (H. Doc. No. 156); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

767. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the third biennial report 
listing all authorized military, naval, and Air 
Force public works projects for the comple- 
tion of which adequate funds have not been 
appropriated for the period as of December 
31, 1954, pursuant to section 408 (b) of 
Public Law 564, 81st Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

768. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the Secretary of Defense, together with the 
reports of the Secretaries of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, for the period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1954, pursuant to sec- 
tion 202 (d) of the National Security Act of 
1947, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

769. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting the semiannual re- 
port by the Army, Navy, and Air Force that 
no new contracts were negotiated under sec- 
tions 2 (c) (11) and 2 (c) (16) during the 
6 months period from July 1, 1954, through 
December 31, 1954, pursuant to Public Law 
413, 80th Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

770. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting the 30th quarterly 
report required under the Export Control 
Act of 1949; to the Committee on Banking 
and Ourrency. 

771. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a report on backlog of pending applications 
and hearing cases in the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission as of March 31, 1955, 
pursuant to section 5 (e) of the Communi- 
cations Act, as amended July 16, 1952, by 
Public Law 554; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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772. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report show- 
ing a summary of contracts made by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for the fiscal year 
1954, pursuant to section 4 of the act of June 
4, 1936 (49 Stat. 1458, 1459); to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

7713. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “For the relief of Nathan 
L. Garner“; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

774. A letter from the president, National 
Safety Council, transmitting a report of the 
audit of the financial transactions of the 
National Safety Council for the year 1954, 
pursuant to section 15 of Public Law 259, 
83d Congress; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

775. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 1, 1955, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on Arkansas River at North Little 
Rock, Ark., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted on June 17, 1948; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

776. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders granting the applications 
for permanent residence filed by the sub- 
jects, pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

777. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
a copy of an order entered in the case of 
Benito Quintana Seara, A-4363045, relative to 
rescission of adjustment of status granted 
this individual under section 19 (c) of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, as amended, (8 
U. S. C. A. 155 (c)), pursuant to section 246 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(8 U. S. C. 1256 (a)); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

778. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders entered in the cases of 
certain aliens who have been found ad- 
missible into the United States, pursuant to 
section 212 (a) (28) (I) (ii) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

779. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders entered in the cases where 
the authority contained in section 212 (d) 
(3) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
was exercised in behalf of such aliens, pur- 
suant to section 212 (d) (6) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

780. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 

migration and Naturalization Service, United 
States Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders granting the applications 
for permanent residence filed by the subjects, 
pursuant to section 6 of the Refugee Relief 
ory of 1953; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c * 
781. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
September 20, 1954, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of reports on Sam- 
mamish River, Wash., requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Flood Control, 
House of Representatives, adopted on May 2, 
1946 (H. Doc. No. 157); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
one illustration, 

782. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
September 9, 1954, submitting an interim 
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report, together with accompanying papers 
and illustrations, on Weber River Basin and 
Willard Mountain area, Utah. This report is 
submitted under the authority for a pre- 

examination and survey of streams 
draining into the Great Salt Lake and the 
Great Basin, Utah and Nev., authorized 
by the Flood Control Act approved on June 
28, 1938 (H. Doc. No. 158); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with two illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 1802. A bill to au- 
thorize the leasing of certain lands of the 
Yakima Tribe to the State of Washington 
for historical and for park purposes; with- 
an amendment (Rept. No. 543). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 2682. A bill relative 
to the exploration, location, and entry of 
mineral lands within the Papago Indian 
Reservation; without amendment (Rept. No. 
544). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 5223. A bill to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1956, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 545). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 6300. A bill to au- 
thorize the establishment of the City of 
Refuge National Historical Park, in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 546). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5376. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, as amended, without 
amendment (Rept. No. 547). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 5877. A bill to authorize cer- 
tain administrative expenses in the Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 548). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 6015. A bill 
to authorize the execution of agreements be- 
tween agencies of the United States and 
other agencies and instrumentalities for mu- 
tual aid in fire protection, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
549). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 941. An act to amend section 13 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Federal land banks to purchase 
certain remaining assets of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 550). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1768. A bill for the relief of the 
Jefferson and Plaquemines Drainage District 
and certain persons whose properties abut 
on the Federal Government’s right-of-way 
for Harvey Canal in Louisiana; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 551). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 4514. A bill to strengthen the investi- 
gation provisions of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act; without amendment (Rept. No. 
552). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5650. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims of military personnel and 
civilian employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment for damage to, or loss, destruction, 
capture, or abandonment of, personal prop- 
erty occurring incident to their service, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 553). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5787. A bill to authorize settlement of 
claims for residential structures heretofore 
erected at the expense of patients on the 
grounds of the Public Health Service hos- 
pital, Carville, La.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 554). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5417. A bill to amend section 1721, 
title 18, United States Code, relating to the 
sale or pledge of postage stamps; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 555). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 926. A bill for the relief of 
Bruno Michael Kiuru; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 495). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 928. A bill for the relief of 
Eugenio Maida; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 496). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 962. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Louise Andreis; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 497). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 988. A bill for the relief of 
Susanne Fellner; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 498). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 990. A bill for the relief of Takako 
Riu Reich; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
499). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1060. A bill for the relief of Grace 
Casquite Hwang; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 500). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1217. A bill for the relief of Evagelos 
B. Tzarimas; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 501). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1218. A bill for the relief of 
Mira Domenika Grgurinovich; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 502). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1311. A bill for the relief of 
George Paul Khouri; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 503). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1406. A bill for the relief of 
Sister Antonina Zattolo and Sister Anto- 
nina Cali; without amendment (Rept. No. 
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504). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1407. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Kraemer; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
505). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H. R. 1408. A bill for the relief of 
Caterina Ruello; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 506). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1461. A bill for the relief of Helen E. 
Cox; without amendment (Rept. No. 507). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1503. A bill for the relief of Helga 
Kutschka; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
508). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H..R. 1504. A bill for the relief of 
Andreas Kafarakis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 509). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1508. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Mary Perouz Derderian Donaldson; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 510). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1651. A bill for the relief of 
Lucette Helene Adams; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 511). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. H. R. 1869. A bill for 
the relief of Luis Deriberprey; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 512). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. H. R. 1897. A bill for 
the relief of Giuseppe Tumbarello; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 513). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1935. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa 
Curro Tati; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
514). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1962. A bill for the relief of 
Miss Athena Kitsopoulou; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 515). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1964. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Herrmann Costa; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 516). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr, HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary: 
H. R. 5456. A bill for the relief of Emil 
Arens; without amendment (Rept. No. 517). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 208. Resolution providing 
for sending the bill H. R. 5543 and accom- 
panying papers to the United States Court of 
Claims; without amendment (Rept. No. 518). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, LANE; Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 229. Resolution providing 
for sending the bill, H. R. 5630, and accom- 
panying papers to the United States Court 
of Claims; without amendment (Rept. No. 
519). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 230. Resolution providing 
that the bill, H. R. 1901, and all accompany- 
ing papers shall be referred to the United 
States Court of Claims; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 520). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1145. A bill for the relief of Ora L. 
Powers; with an amendment (Rept. No. 521). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1415. A bill for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Frederick Redmond; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 522). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary: 
H. R. 1495. A bill for the relief of Joseph J. 
Porter; without amendment (Rept. No. 523). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: H. R. 1912. A bill for the relief of 
Howard Rieck; with an amendment (Rept. 
No, 524). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. MILLER of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2338. A bill for the 
relief of Charles F. Bullette; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 525). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2528. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Josette L. St. Marie; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 526). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2768. A bill for the relief of Charles 
R. Law, Jr.; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 527). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2769. A bill for the relief of 
Tennessee C. Batts; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 528). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3024. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Mary Hammond; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 529). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3194. A bill for the relief of 
E. S. Berney; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 530). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3268. A bill for the relief of Comdr. 
George B. Greer; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 531). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3354. A bill for the relief of 
Julius G. Watson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 532). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3964. A bill for the relief of Kingan, 
Inc.; without amendment (Rept. No. 533). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4198. A bill for the relief of Howard 
L. Gray; with an amendment (Rept. No. 534). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4902. A bill for the relief of Martin F. 
Kendrigan; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
535). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5389. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
J. Stahl; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
536). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5494. A bill for the relief of 
Ivan N. Burlingame and others; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 537). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5633. A bill for the relief of John L. 
Boyer, Jr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
538). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5634. A bill for the relief of Willie G. 
Pickett, George Williams, and Herman L, 
Looney; without amendment (Rept. No. 539). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5635. A bill for the relief of Dr. Wol- 
odymyr Fedyniak and others; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 540). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5809. A bill for the relief of the A. G. 
Israel Commodity Co., Inc.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 541). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5907. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Woolson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
542). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6088. A bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6089. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance to certain Sioux Indians employed 
in courses of apprentice or other training on 
the job; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6090. A bill to provide for the devel- 
opment of minimum basic recreational fa- 
cilities in connection with Federal recla- 
mation projects; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 6091. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. DEANE: 

H. R. 6092. A bill to amend the act of 
April 6, 1949, as amended, and the act of 
August 31, 1954, so as to provide that the 
rate of interest on certain loans made under 
such acts shall not exceed 3 percent 
annum; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. DODD: 

H. R. 6093. A bill to authorize and direct 
& full investigation of the problem of pro- 
tecting the shores of Fishers Island Sound 
from storm and hurricane tidal floods; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 6094. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 6095. A bill to provide for issuing a 
death certificate to the next of kin in the 
case of each member of the Armed Forces 
who died in the service after September 16, 
1940, or who hereafter dies in the service; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 6096. A bill to reduce the interest 
rate from 5 percent to 3 percent on certain 
emergency loans made by the Farmers’ Home 
Administration; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 6097. A bill to create a United States 
Foreign Service Academy; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H. R. 6098. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 6099. A bill to require the use of 
humane methods in the slaughter of live- 
stock and poultry in interstate or foreign 
commerce, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. ` 
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By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R.6100. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 6101. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue patents for cer- 
tain lands in Florida bordering upon Indian 
River; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 6102. A bill to change the name of 
Garza-Little Elm Dam, located in Denton 
County, Tex., to Lewisville Dam; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

H. R. 6103. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide tax relief 
to livestock growers who are forced to sell 
their herds because of drought; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 6104. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 6105. A bill to reduce the manu- 
facturers excise tax on self-contained air- 
conditioning units; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MacDONALD: 

H. R. 6106. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act, with respect to jurisdiction over 
sales of natural gas by independent pro- 
ducers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H. R. 6107. A bill to exclude corn used as 
silage from the operation of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 6108. A bill to extend and improve 
the program of assistance under Public Law 
874, 8ist Congress, to local educational 
agencies in areas affected by Federal activ- 
ities; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 6109. A bill to amend the Trademark 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 427); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 6110. A bill to authorize the improve- 
ment of the Amite River and its tributaries; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H.R, 6111. A bill to amend section 22 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act with respect 
to the transportation of certain disabled 
persons; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBESON of Virginia: 

H. R. 6112. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a sewage-disposal system to 
serve the Yorktown area of the Colonial 
National Historical Park, Va., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 6113. A bill to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 as amended; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 6114. A bill to improve legal pro- 
cedures in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment through the enactment of an ad- 
ministrative code, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6115. A bill to improve legal services 
in the executive branch of the Government 
by establishing certain offices within the De- 
partment of Justice and defining the func- 
tions thereof, creating a legal career service, 
establishing certain offices within the Depart- 
ment of Defense and defining the functions 
thereof, and creating a Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral's Corps for the Navy, and for other 

; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6116. A bill to provide assistance to 
communities, industries, business enter- 
prises, and individuals to facilitate adjust- 
ments made necessary by the trade policy 
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of the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 6117. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a building for a Museum of History 
and Technology for the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, including the preparation of plans and 
specifications, and all other work incidental 
thereto; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 6118. A bill to provide income-tax 
relief in the case of members of the Armed 
Forces held against their will by Communist 
government authorities; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 6119. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a building for a Museum of 
History and Technology for the Smithsonian 
Institution, including the preparation of 
plans and specifications, and all other work 
incidental thereto; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 6120. A bill to regulate the distribu- 
tion and inspection of the Salk antipolio 
vaccine; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 6121. A bill to amend section 610 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as to 
broaden the coverage of its provisions pro- 
hibiting election expenditures by national 
banks and corporations organized under Fed- 
eral law; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 6122. A bill to remit the duty on cer- 
tain bells to be imported for addition to the 
carillons of The Citadel, Charleston, S. C.; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 6123. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion within Grand Teton National Park of an 
alternate route to United States Highway 
No. 89, also numbered U. S. 187 and U. S. 26, 
and the conveyance thereof to the State of 
Wyoming, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6124. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp commemo- 
rating the establishment of Devils Tower as 
the first national monument in the United 
States; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H. R. 6125. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to assist States in the 
carrying out of plans for forest-land tree 
planting and reforestation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. J. Res. 304. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of June 14, 1948, to in- 
crease the appropriation authorized therein 
and limit the amount which may be paid 
from such appropriation to the World Health 
Organization by the United States for any 
fiscal year; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. J. Res. 305. Joint resolution to encour- 
age the study of foreign languages by citi- 
zens of the United States; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. Res. 236. Resolution to commend Rep- 
resentative ADAM CLAYTON PowELL for the 
statesmanship displayed by him at the recent 
Afro-Asian Conference; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Res. 237. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of methods of promoting the estab- 
lishment and improvement of international 
trade centers, trade fairs, and expositions in 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Res. 238. Resolution requesting the Sec- 

retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
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furnish the House of Representatives certain 
information; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. Res, 239. Resolution to commend Rep- 
resentative ADAM CLAYTON PowELL for the 
statesmanship displayed by him at the re- 
cent Afro-Asian Conference; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXIIT, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CRETELLA: Memorial of the State 
of Connecticut memorializing Congress to 
favor legislation concerning tax-exempt 
property owned by the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: Memorial of the Maine 
State Senate and House of Representatives to 
the United States Congress requesting a joint 
resolution proposing an investigation and 
additional regulation of the Mercantile Ex- 
change by the Congress of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, memorial of the Maine State Senate 
and House of Representatives to the United 
States Congress requesting that a joint reso- 
lution be passed designating the fourth Sat- 
urday in August of each year as Children’s 
Day in Sports; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to study the problems involved 
in civil defense; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to pro- 
vide sufficient funds for immediate comple- 
tion of the Jim Woodruff lock and dam and 
certain other projects on the Chattahoochee, 
Flint, and Apalachicola Rivers; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of he 
State of Maine memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to recommending an investigation of 
the Mercantile Exchange for the purpose of 
providing greater stability in the potato in- 
dustry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to recommending enactment of a joint 
resolution designating the fourth Saturday 
in August of each year as “Children’s Day 
in Sports”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920, to enable the construction of irri- 
gation projects to serve Hawaiian homes 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act by 
amending section 77 thereof, and by adding 
thereto a new section 77A, relating to a 
postauditor; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to permit entry into the 
United States of wives and minor children 
of citizens of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines who entered the United States prior 
to 1946 and have established permanent resi- 
dence therein; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend its air-parcel-post rates; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 6126. A bill for the relief of W. C. 
Shepherd, trading as W. C. Shepherd Co.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 6127. A bill to authorize sale of up to 
250,000 cubic feet of helium to C. H. Propst 
for use in an airship; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 6128. A bill to authorize sale of 
up to 250,000 cubic feet of helium to C. H. 
Propst for use in an airship; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. FINE: 

H. R. 6129. A bill for the relief of Ramon 

Tavarez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 6130. A bill for the relief of Elisa 
Martinez-Rodriguez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois: 

H.R. 6131. A bill for the relief of Annetta 
N. Thalassinos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6132. A bill for the relief of Georgina 
Mercedes Llera; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 6133. A bill for the relief of Winston 
Bros. Co. and the Utah Construction Co. 
and J. A. Terteling & Sons, Inc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 6134. A bill for the relief of Dora 
Claire Lynch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 6135. A bill for the relief of Jude 
Anthony Branch (Koji Aoyagi); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 6136. A bill for the relief of Ralph 
Wilson Reid, Eleanor Mary Reid, Marguerite 
Fay Reid, John Wilson Reid, and Robert Wil- 
son Reid; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 6137. A bill for the relief of Herman 
Floyd Williams, Bettie J. Williams, Alma G. 
Segars, and W. C. Segars; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


239. By Mr. GATHINGS: Petition of sev- 
eral members of the First Methodist Church 
of West Memphis, Ark., favoring H. R. 4627 
and S. 923; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

240. Also, petition of Mrs. Dayton Sackett 
and others of West Memphis, Ark., favoring 
H. R. 4627 and S. 923; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

241. By Mr. HALE: Petition of Oxford 
Pomona Grange, Maine, that the Congress of 
the United States enact legislation that will 
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declare the grange a nonprofit organization 
and not be obliged to contribute to the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers, or to any similar organization, where 
they are holding dances and other entertain- 
ments for the social and financial support of 
the grange; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

242. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
clerk, Worcester, Mass., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
requesting the enactment of a Federal mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 an hour; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

243. Also, petition of the secretary, the 
Student Government, the City College of 
New York, New York, N. V., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to requesting passage of a bill providing for 
Federal scholarships and loans to college stu- 
dents now pending before the Congress; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

244. Also, petition of Frank Salamone and 
others, New York City CIO Council, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to requesting that 
the Federal minimum wage be increased to 
$1.25 an hour; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

245. Also, petition of Victor M. Ortiz and 
others, New York City CIO Council, Brooklyn, 
N. V., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to requesting that the 
Federal minimum wage be increased to $1.25 
an hour; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

246. Also, petition of Richard Bladel Moss. 
man, Bettendorf, Iowa, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to in- 
quiring relative to a redress of grievance in- 
volving his attainder petitions, Nos. 87 and 
119, 84th Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
April 13 my distinguished colleague from 
the State of Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] delivered a very interesting address 
concerning our foreign policy in the Pa- 
cific at the Democratic fund-raising din- 
ner at San Mateo, Calif. Because this 
subject is of such extreme interest to all 
of us, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the address printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE DULLES DILEMMA 


I have come to you this evening to make 
a brief report on foreign policy in the Pa- 
cific—a policy which summed up is the 
Dulles dilemma. It is a dilemma vitally— 
maybe mortally—important to us on the Pa- 
cific coast. It is also, like any dilemma, 
frighteningly confused—in this case more 
than usual because of a last-minute discov- 
ery by Mr. Dulles of a paper tiger—a tiger 
which he claims to be this country but which 
many feel is merely this country’s Secretary 
of State. 


In a consideration of foreign policy of the 
United States, there is one all-important 
point to remember. We are told of the ad- 
ministration-Republican foreign policy—of 
the Democratic foreign policy and of the bi- 
partisan foreign policy. The administration- 
Republican foreign policy can only be defined 
if you name the day and define it, 

Of the Democratic foreign policy we have 
a clear idea indelibly written in history of 
which we are inordinately proud; of the bi- 
partisan foreign policy we have no idea what- 
soever. You first must decide which frac- 
tion of the Republican Party you will bi- 
partisan with. However, none of these pol- 
icies are the American foreign policy. The 
American foreign policy can only be decided 
by the American people themselves—people 
such as you who I am addressing tonight. It 
is you who must and shall set policies of the 
United States—domestic or foreign. To do 
this, you must be appraised of the facts— 
of the choices before us and their dangers, 

I Have come tonight to tell you as many 
of these as I have time for so that you can 
help dissipate both the Dulles dilemma and 
the paper tiger. 

To begin with—to you as Democrats—as 
one of your Democratic Senators, I want to 
say that there was never anything wrong 
with the basic Democratic foreign policy set 
down by Truman and Acheson. It was the 
policy of containment—the policy of im- 
placable opposition to aggression. The Com- 
munists understood it that way and respected 
it. Today the Republican Party is trying its 
best to get back to it as quickly as possible. 
In fact, the heart of the Dulles dilemma is 
how they can get back without having the 
Democrats say, “I told you so“ without the 
Communists putting us behind an iron cur- 
tain instead of us keeping them behind one. 


For campaign purposes purely, the Repub- 
lican Party today is making a terrific ado 
about two things. First, they are claiming 
that the Yalta Agreement was the original sin 
so far as the Orient is concerned. From it 
they claim stem all the problems of China, 
Korea, Indochina, Matsu and Quemoy, and 
Formosa, Second, they say that the only way 
we can possibly extract ourselves from our 
present dilemma is to trust implicitly in the 
clear judgment of our military leaders—the 
foremost of whom is our President. 

With this we must take emphatic excep- 
tion. Our present situation has been caused 
to a large extent by too great dependence 
upon the judgment of our military leaders. 
After the Second World War we found, as did 
the old Tiger of France Clemenceau after the 
First, that “War is too serious a matter to be 
left entirely to the generals.“ 

Regardless of its merits, the Yalta Agree- 
ment was signed by President Roosevelt at 
the insistence of the military leaders of the 
Republican leaders in the United States Sen- 
ate in order to shorten the war and to save 
500,000 American lives. 

That the military leaders were dead wrong, 
that they miscalculated our strength, the 
devastating effectiveness of the atomic bomb 
and the capacity of our scientists and indus- 
try to make bombs, is the tragedy of Yalta— 
if tragedy there is. 

You have heard of the insistence of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that we must get Russia 
to take an active part in the Pacific in order 
to save our boys. What you probably have 
not heard is what the Republican Party it- 
self was saying at the time. I have in my 
hand a speech given on the Senate floor at 
this time by Senator WILEY of Wisconsin, one 
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of the ranking members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Here is what he had to 
say: 

Lumy then should we pussyfoot with our 
Russian ally and not declare only that we 
want them to make common cause in the 
Pacific? Why then should we not strength- 
en President Truman's hand by making 
known this desire from here at home in no 
uncertain terms? * * * 

“Why should we act like helpless milk- 
toasts when we have vast financial and 
other bargaining power to use as pressure on 
Russia? Why should we follow the lead of 
the ‘nice Nellies’ of our State Department 
who have been more concerned with diplo- 
matic niceties than with the preservation of 
American interests and lives? * * * 

“Thus America has everything to gain and 
thousands of her boys’ lives to lose unless 
Russia joins in the Pacific struggle. * * * 

“T would be remiss in my obligations as a 
United States Senator if I did not voice, in 
all humility but with all the force at my 
command, the feeling of millions of Ameri- 
cans that Russia do her part in the Pacific.” 

Our second great example of military judg- 
ment occurred in Korea, We undertook 
Korea with the complete support of the Con- 

of the United States. We undertook 
our responsibilities instantly. I know be- 
cause it happened that I was at Blair House, 
the White House at the time, the evening we 
took that action. Republicans, Democrats, 
military staffs all agreed that this action was 
imperative and confirmed it next day, 

In Korea we fought a confined, highly 
successful and—to begin with—not an ex- 
cessively costly war, up to the great error 
in military judgment. We had rolled the 
North Koreans back to their own borders 
when the military decided they would push 
on to the Yalu. You remember that inci- 
dent. The Chinese said: “If you do, we will 
get into this ourselves.” The military 
leaders said, “We don't believe you. You 
can’t and you won't.“ So they crossed over 
into North Korea. They pushed to the Yalu 
and they were wrong. Not only did the 
Chinese Communist armies get into the 
fight, they pushed us clear down to the 
southernmost tip of Korea and cost us the 
long and bloody war that followed. 

This is the war that the Republican Party 
promised to end if they were reelected and 
they did. They ended it in a way President 
Truman could have ended it at any time—by 
surrendering. 

You will remember when your San Fran- 
cisco newspapermen interviewed a dejected 
Gen. Mark Clark when he came home 
from that surrender. They asked him why 
we gave up airfields and island that were 
strategic. He answered, “I guess because 
they wanted them.” The Washington papers 
characterized it as the voice of the mouse“ 
and the first surrender in American history. 

After Korea comes the third great example 
of military jJudgment—Indochina. Mr. Dul- 
les and every expert on Asia said that once 
the Communits armies were freed in northern 
China they would move down to southern 
China and attack Indochina. They reported 
that these armies were moving in that di- 
rection—that they were building up for an 
invasion. Finally they did invade. 

No preparations were made by our Gov- 
ernment to meet this invasion. We closed 
our eyes and hoped it wouldn’t happen. We 
refused to pour in arms and assistance to our 
allies as we had in previous wars. We left 
them helpless quarry of the red snake. But 
we did trust in the military appraisal of the 
situation. This was that the defenses of 
the French could stand without us—that the 
strategy of Dienbienphu would be successful. 
Well, it wasn’t. 

Mr. Dulles said that Indochina was ab- 
solutely necessary to the defense of the 
whole of southern Asia. You remember the 
statement that all southern Asia would 
fall—like a house of cards. 
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He went to Geneva to say that we were 
going to be tough. We made promises to the 
French and moved our aircraft carriers into 
the gulf to back him up. But he held a 
news conference just the night before the 
Geneva meeting and said, “Well, of course, 
he didn’t mean it.” That was the time they 
cartooned him as rushing to Geneva but 
leaving his head behind. 

You can see what Clemenceau meant when 
he said that war is too serious a matter to 
be left entirely to the generals. 

Today we must make another fateful de- 
cision. Whether to defend Quemoy, whether 
to use atomic bombs. The military tell us 
that the Chinese cannot withstand our first 
assault—that Russia will not back up China, 
But don’t forget that if they are once again 
wrong and Russia does keep her treaties and 
back up China, we are in for a major war. 

In digging up Yalta as a campaign issue, 
the Republicans are hoping to attract our 
attention from their two surrenders and 
their bumbling foreign policies. 

In passing we might also point out that if 
Yalta is the original sin in the Pacific—the 
refusal to follow Prime Minister Churchill's 
advice and enter Europe through the Ljub- 
ljana Gap into the Balkans gave eastern 
Europe to the Communists—and in that the 
President cannot say he had no part. 

The first step toward our present dilemma 
in the Pacific was taken on February 2, 1953, 
by President Eisenhower in his State of the 
Union message. In the Republican cam- 
paign for votes, regardless of truth or na- 
tional safety, that party turned its back 
upon the policy of containment for one they 
described as broad and daring. It was not 
the containment but the liberation of Com- 
munist China. In line with it, the Presi- 
dent unleashed Chiang Kai-shek. Said the 
President: 

“There is no longer any logic or sense in a 
condition that required the United States 
Navy to assume defensive responsibilities on 
behalf of the Chinese Communists. I am, 
therefore, issuing instructions that the 7th 
Fleet no longer be employed to shield 
Communist China. This order implies no 
aggressive intent on our part, but we cer- 
tainly have no obligation to protect a nation 
fighting us in Korea.” 

It sounded comforting, but it was the first 
roar of the paper tiger. I knew—I had been 
in Formosa. The military knew and the 
Communists knew that Chiang Kai-shek had 
no army worth unleashing. It was like un- 
leashing me in the ring with Marciano next 
month. The operations of our 7th Fleet did 
not change; they flew and sailed the same 
patrols. 

But it certainly gave Communist China 
something to think about. They looked 
upon Chiang’s 50,000 men on Quemoy and 
his increasing fortifications, not as far from 
their mainland as Oakland is from San 
Francisco and decided they should do some- 
thing about it. They announced they were 
going to drive the Nationalists out of these 
islands and out of Formosa too, by the way. 

As for the defense of Formosa, we are all 
firmly, unanimously, and wholeheartedly 
committed to that adventure. Last Janu- 
ary—lest China or the world have any doubt 
as to our determination and provoke a war 
by accident—we made it brilliantly clear by 
passing the Formosa resolution in the Sen- 
ate. We gave the President no new powers, 
but we did confirm our unhesitating support 
of his constitutional powers. 

We made it clear that the American people 
‘would make war against China or any other 
nation if such a course was thought essen- 
tial to national safety; that we did not favor 
waiting supinely until attacked but were 
drawing a line—a distant line—which we 
een. not permit to be crossed by a hostile 
orce, 

There is a fraction of the Republican 
Party—and your Senator KNOWLAND is 
among them—that do not think this goes 
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far enough. They believe that China must 
be liberated, that the Communists must be 
utterly crushed—atomic bombed to surren- 
der, and that such a bloody course is essen- 
tial not only to world peace but our own 
survival. In this they have the ears of the 
administration—the support of the generals. 
Their demands for preventative war fur- 
nishes the only reason for the defense of 
Quemoy and the Matsus. We must realize 
this and take our part in this debate. If 
these two inconsequential islands, as some 
Senators claim, are invaluable as a spring- 
board to launch a full-scale war to liberate 
China, then the American people should 
know that this is their value. They should 
know the cost. It is no matter for secret 
deliberation and decision, 

What devilish, ghastly irony it would be 
for all of us here on the Pacific, if after 
so emphatically eliminating the chance that 
China accidentally set off a world war be- 
cause she did not clearly know our inten- 
tions, we Ourselves set off one because we 
did not believe the Chinese and Russians. 

I have been to Formosa several times. I 
have listened to the debates and I believe 
it is clear beyond a reasonable argument 
that these offshore islands are in no sense 
essential to the defense of Formosa. Argu- 
ments to the contrary are almost frivolous. 
As the New York Times says, “It is almost 
like arguing that the loss of Staten Island— 
& ferry boat ride from Manhattan, would 
jeopardize the defense of Bermuda.” 

Two reasons are given for our defending 
these islands to the bitter end. The first 
is that if we don’t we will be considered a 
paper tiger. The second that if we lose them, 
Chiang’s troops will lose their morale and 
might even defect. 

As to the paper tiger, he was discovered by 
Mr. Dulles himself and described to the Na- 
tion in a speech upon his return from the 
Bankok conference on March 8. He said we 
must not make any further concessions that 
would lend support to the Communist 
charge that the United States is such a 
flismy animal. 

It is useless for us to protest now that Mr. 
Dulles should have thought of this eventual- 
ity before the administration unleashed the 
noneffective Nationalist armies, before he 
declared “massive retaliation.” 

There is no use of my pointing to the 
speeches I have made on the floor of the 
Senate—and Senators LONG, JACKSON, etc., 
have made—protesting Mr. Dulles’ policy and 
predicting its inevitable outcome. He has 
most certainly brought it on himself. All I 
can insist upon is that the paper tiger is not 
the United States—but the Secretary him- 
self and an administration that has put po- 
litical expediency before wise and courageous 
action. 

As to the humor of Chiang’s troops—to 
this end we can scarcely risk atomic war— 
justify the millions of inevitable casualties 
and back up an army that can get no fresh 
recruits or reenforcements except from our- 
selves. 

If we defend Quemoy, it will mean the use 
of small atomic bombs. It will mean that 
we will fight with only two allies—Chiang 
and Sigmund Rhee, Even Canada has said 
it will refuse to come along. If the Rus- 
sians keep the mutual defense treaty with 
China it will mean submarines, planes, and 
even small atomic bombs to resist us. Only 
one hydrogen bomb on Formosa would end 
all of this dilemma for eternity. It is just 
the right size for such a bomb. 

It is my opinion that it is high time we 
end this dilemma. Let us with protests, 
‘votes, and every means at hand, make it 
crystal clear to the White House that we 
want no part of these offshore islands. That 
we want no part in experiments with atomic 
warfare that is cheap in money but astro- 
nomically costly in human life. 

Let us also demand an end to the bum- 
blings of our State Department—to the put- 
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ting of politics before wise policy and money 
before national defense. 

We must, as the administration said it 
would do 3 months ago, introduce clarity and 
certainty into our relations with the Chinese 
Communists and the whole world. We must 
let America be America—have an American 
foreign policy which is a fearless Christian 
foreign policy. 

As to this in conclusion, I would like to 
point out that world events are showing us 
that even our democratic policy of contain- 
ment may not be enough. We live in a day 
when the underprivileged of the world are 
on the march demanding equality of op- 
portunity, freedom from economic exploita- 
tion, and the enjoyment of a better life. The 
Communists are capitalizing on this to the 
ultimate enslavement of nations. Until we 
can capitalize upon it too, and bring hope to 
these people of a new and fresh day, we will 
really have no effective American foreign 
policy. 

If only they had a faint ray of hope that 
they might enjoy a pitiful little of what we 
enjoy they would never become Communists. 
Every one of us here wants them to have 
not only the hope, but to actually have what 
we have. For that we would gladly fight in 
the American tradition—to make them feel 
it, know it, and to realize the benefits of it, 
must be your American foreign policy. 


University of Wisconsin To Honor Three 
Distinguished Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to know that at the commence- 
ment ceremonies of the University of 
Wisconsin on June 17 next, three dis- 
tinguished Americans will be honored. 

There are a noted labor leader, Jacob 
F. Friedrick; a famous architect, Wis- 
consin’s world-renowed Frank Lloyd 
Wright; and a great women leader, Mrs. 
Lillian Gilbreth. 

Each of these outstanding Americans 
well deserves the plaudits which will be 
given them. 

In the April 21 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as appears on page 4892, I personally 
paid tribute to Frank Lloyd Wright at 
the time I had reprinted an NBC radio 
interview and a Diplomat magazine in- 
terview with him. 

Mrs. Gilbreth, a famous wife of a fa- 
mous husband, has been part and parcel 
of the whole new science of industrial 
engineering which she and the late 
Frank Gilbreth pioneered in this coun- 


I should also like to say just a word 
about Jacob Friedrick, not only is he an 
universally respected leader in the ranks 
of labor, but he is held in greatest ad- 
miration in the community, as well, and 
throughout all segments of Wisconsin 
life. 

The honor which will be accorded to 
Mr. Friedrick at the University sym- 
bolizes the honored new role of Ameri- 
can labor. Time was when labor, in its 
legitimate efforts to organize, in order 
to achieve a higher standard of living, 
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was smeared and denounced. Labor 
leaders of the highest patriotism were 
treated as if they were “Red revolu- 
tionaries,” simply because they sought 
the right of the workingman to bargain 
collectively. 

But now, fortunately, that unhappy 
day has passed. Labor has come into 
its own. There is no field of community 
or patriotic endeavor in which the lead- 
ers of organized labor do not contribute 
alongside the leaders of every other sec- 
tion of society. So I am delighted that 
this fine AFL spokesman is to receive 
honor at the hands of my alma mater. 

I send to the desk an article published 
in the Saturday, May 7, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, announcing the intention to award 
the three honorary degress. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the ar- 
ticle be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNIveRsITY OF WISCONSIN TO HONOR LABOR 
LEADER—FRIEDRICK NAMED WITH FRANK 
LLOYD WRIGHT AND MRS. GILBRETH 


A Milwaukee labor leader, a world famous 
Wisconsin architect, and a noted woman 
author and industrial consultant will be 
awarded honorary degrees by the University 
of Wisconsin at commencement ceremonies 
in Camp Randall stadium, Madison, at 5 
p. m., June 17. 

University regents Saturday confirmed 
degrees for: 

Jacob F. Friedrick, general secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL Milwaukee Federated Trades 
Council. Doctor of laws. 

Architect Frank Lloyd Wright, of Spring 
Green, Wis. Doctor of fine arts. 

Mrs. Lillian Moller Gilbreth, of Montclair, 
N. J., president of Gilbreth, Inc., construc- 
tion engineers in management and currently 
Knapp visiting professor of mechanical 
engineering at the University of Madison, 
Doctor of science. 

Friedrick, 63, is one of the most highly 
respected labor leaders in Wisconsin. He has 
been cited as the model of the self-educated 
man who has worked selflessly to enable 
others to benefit by education. He has been 
called the man most responsible for the 
strong support given the University of Wis- 
consin by the Wisconsin labor movement. 
Friedrick came to America from his native 
Hungary when he was 13. His formal school- 
ing was limited to an eighth grade education 
plus a year and a half at what is now Boys’ 
Technical High School. He joined the AFL 
International Association of Machinists in 
Milwaukee in 1913, almost immediately be- 
came an active unionist and rapidly moved 
up in the local IAM organization. 


WAS REGIONAL DIRECTOR 


From 1935 to 1945, Friedrick was general 
organizer of the Federated Trades Council. 
For the next 6 years he was AFL regional 
director here. He then became general sec- 
retary of the trades council, the county cen- 
tral AFL body, and last Wednesday became 
general secretary-treasurer of the council 
with the formal abolition of tne separate 
treasurer’s post. 

Friedrick is chairman of the city sewerage 
commission and has been a member of the 
advisory committee of the University of Wis- 
consin’s school for workers since its incep- 
tion and a member of the State industrial 
commission's advisory committee on unem- 
ployment compensation since 1932. 


LEAVES MARK AROUND WORLD 
Wright, 85, has been widely recognized as 
one of the great creative artists of the cen- 


tury. After more than a half century of 
architectural pioneering, he has left his uni- 
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que mark on landscapes around the world. 
Born at Richland Center, Wis., Wright 
studied civil engineering at the University of 
Wisconsin in the middle 1880’s and in 1887 
went to Chicago where he became an ap- 
prentice of the late Louis Sullivan, one of 
the architects in American history. 

The Imperial Hotel in Tokyo was only the 
first of the daringly original buildings that 
brought Wright world recognition. Some 
500 buildings around the world, each rep- 
resenting a new facet of Wright's genius, are 
testimony to his pioneering. 

Wright in 1911 built Taliesin (“radiant 
brow” in Welsh) at Spring Green, Wis. 
Wright since 1932 has trained young men in 
his architectural methods at Taliesin East, 
which he has, thrice rebuilt after fires, at 
Spring Green. 

Only last year, Wright said he would leave 
Wisconsin after the State supreme court 
ruled that the foundation that runs Taliesin 
was not tax exempt. Wright later relented. 

During his long career, Wright has been 
accorded numerous honors. Among them 
are honorary degrees from Wesleyan, Prince- 
ton, Temple and Yale universities, Florida 
Southern college, and an award from the 
University of Venice. 

Mrs. Gilbreth's fame has been spread in 
two books, “Cheaper by the Dozen” and 
“Belles on Their Toes,” written by 2 of the 
12 Gilbreth children. Mrs. Gilbreth, 76, was 
born in Oakland, Calif. She married Frank 
B. Gilbreth, a pioner industrial efficiency 
engineer, in 1904. After her husband died 
in 1924, Mrs. Gilbreth turned her attention 
to science and engineering in order to take 
up her husband's work where he left off. 

She earned a master's degree in engineer- 
ing at the University of Michigan in 1928 and 
a doctorate in engineering at Rutgers in 
1929. From 1935 to 1948, Mrs. Gilbreth was 
director of courses in motion study and utili- 
zation of technological progress and profes- 
sor of management at Purdue university. 

During World War II. Mrs. Gilbreth was 
a member of advisory committees to the 
office of war information and the war man- 
power commission. 

Mrs. Gilbreth is the author of many arti- 
cles in the field of education, management, 
psychology and time-motion study. She has 
received many awards, among them two in 
1954 never before won by a woman—the 
Washington award conferred by 5 major 
United States enginering societies and the 
gold medal of the International Committee 
of Scientific Management. 


Tribute to Robert A. Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech 
I delivered at the Taft memorial dinner, 
before the Suffolk County Republican 
Club, in Boston, Mass., on last Friday, 
May 6, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
fellow Americans, I am pleased once again 
to be in the city of Boston and the State of 
Massachusetts. 


For many years I have known your distin- 
guished Governor, Chris Herter, who har 
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made such an outstanding record as your 
Chief Executive. This is also the home State 
of my good friend and colleague, Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, who serves as Senate 
Republican whip. 

I am also happy to be here tonight with 
Lloyd Taft, the son of the man whose mem- 
ory we are to honor. 

Robert A. Taft was generally known as 
“Mr. Republican.” In a larger sense, how- 
ever, he was “Mr. American” as well. His 
death was not only a great loss to his family, 
his friends, and his colleagues in the Senate, 
but to the Nation as well. 

In the course of events someone had to be 
selected to succeed to his position as Re- 
publican leader of the Senate. However, in 
the broader sense, no one could ever replace 
Bob Taft, the great leader that he was. 

It was my privilege to serve as chairman 
of the Senate Republican policy committee 
while he was Republican leader of the Sen- 
ate. As a result, my association with him 
was a pleasant and cordial one and we 
worked very closely together in developing 
the legislative proposals of the first Repub- 
lican administration in 20 years. 

From the earliest meetings at the White 
House with the Republican leaders of the 
House and Senate, President Eisenhower had 
made it clear that he recognized, under the 
Constitution, that Congress was and is a co- 
equal branch of the Federal Government. 
He requested a full and frank discussion of 
the various problems brought up for con- 
sideration at these gatherings. 

During the 20 years of the New Deal a mis- 
conception had developed in some quarters 
as to the place of Congress in our constitu- 
tional system. 

We will not find President Eisenhower 
seeking to seize American industry, large or 
small, without authority of law and under 
the vague doctrine of inherent powers in the 
Presidency. 

On the doctrine that Congress was not in- 
tended to be and should not be a rubber- 
stamp or a subordinate body to the Execu- 
tive, Bob Taft and President Eisenhower 
were in full agreement. Needless to say, I 
completely concur in this viewpoint. 

The first section of article I of our Consti- 
tution states: All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives.” 

As can be readily seen, this is not a par- 
tial grant of legislative power, it is total in 
character. The Congress is where all“ 
legislative power was intended to be and 
where it will continue to remain if our 
constitutional Government is to survive. 
The American public has an intuitive under- 
standing of what is at stake. They under- 
stand the importance of maintaining the co- 
equal and coordinate status of the three 
great branches of our Government. 

When President Franklin D. Roosevelt at- 
tempted to subordinate the Supreme Court 
by his Court-packing legislation public opin- 
ion rose to support the opposition to that 
legislation in the Congress. 

When the same President attempted to 
purge members of his own party who were 
exercising their independent Judgment and 
following their convictions, that purge at- 
tempt badly failed. The Nation does not 
want nor in the end will it tolerate either 
the Supreme Court or the Congress abdi- 
eating their responsibilities or becoming 
subordinate to the will of the Executive. 

Fortunately for the Nation we have in 
President Eisenhower a man who recognizes 
this fact and the constitutional limitations 
of Presidential power under the American 
Constitution. 

The Republican convention recognizing 
the sound principle that we should be the 
government of laws and not of men and hav- 
ing great faith in our Constitution wanted 
to make certain that there would be no short- 
cut method of depriving Americans of their 
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constitutional rights. In this regard the 
1952 platform states: We shall see to it that 
no treaty or agreement with other countries 
deprives our citizens of the rights guaranteed 
them by the Federal Constitution.” 

From time to time, however, it has to be 
pointed out to some of the columnists and 
to the New Deal opposition that the party 
leader in the Senate has a dual responsibil- 
ity. It is not only to help interpret the 
views of the administration to his colleagues, 
but it is also to help convey the views of 
the Members of the Senate to the executive 
department. 

He is not and, in my judgment, should 
not be like a Cabinet officer who can be dis- 
missed at will or a military officer who can 
be disciplined. For the Senate leader of 
either party to be placed in that position 
would, in fact, help to establish the doc- 
trine that the Congress was a subordinate 
rather than a coequal branch of Govern- 
ment. The party leaders in the Senate and 
the House, along with the President, also 
have the responsibility of carrying out the 
pledges of the party platform during the 
period between the meetings of the national 
nominating conventions. 

In the past, Republicans have been prop- 
erly critical of Democratic platforms that 
have not been carried out during the term 
for which their candidates received their 
mandate from the people. We must be alert 
to the fact that if we ourselves do not have 
a good batting average in this regard our 
derelictions would be pointed out by the 
opposition. 

Personally, I believe that the party plat- 
form adopted in 1952 in Chicago is as sound 
today as it was on July 10, 1952, when it 
was adopted. 

A section of the platform reads as follows: 
“Our goal is a balanced budget, a reduced 
national debt, an economical administra- 
tion, and a cut in taxes. We believe in com- 
bating inflation by encouraging full produc- 
tion of goods and food, and not through 
a program of restrictions.” 

Part of this platform pledge has been met 
and we have less than 2 years left to comply 
with the balance. 

The Republican Party as a basic matter of 
principle has stood for a balanced economy, 
a solvent Government, and a sound dollar. 

I believe that before the next Republican 
National Convention meets in San Francisco 
im 1956, the Republican Party will have 
carried out a substantial majority of its 
pledges. Such an accomplishment will re- 
quire a continuous devotion to this objec- 
tive by all Republicans in the executive and 
legislative branches of our Government. 

For we have been faced with the unusual 
situation that after 20 years under the New 
Deal, the Republicans were given a mandate 
and control of the executive branch, and a 
narrow control of the legislative branch, 
of the Government for a period of the first 
2 years. This year the opposition party 
gained control of the House and Senate. 

I want to remind this audience and the 
country of several key paragraphs in that 
party platform: 

“The Government of the United States, 
under Republican leadership, will repudiate 
all commitments contained in secret under- 
standings such as those of Yalta which aid 
Communist enslavements. It will be made 
clear, on the highest authority of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, that United States 
policy, as one of its peaceful purposes, looks 


-happily forward to the genuine independ- 


ence of those captive peoples.” 

The publication of the Yalta papers was a 
necessary step in giving to the and 
to the Nation the full facts relative to the 
Yalta Conference. It is equally important 
that there be a prompt publication of the 
papers of the Teheran, Cairo, and Potsdam 
Conferences, 

It was not until the publication of the 


“Yalta papers that the Congress and the coun- 
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try had the information that the then Secs 
retary of State Stettinius in January of 1945 
ordered that all the papers being prepared for 
consideration of the President at the Febru- 
ary Yalta Conference of the Big Three should 
be forwarded to the President through Alger 
Hiss. 

This placed Hiss in a position to know in 
advance the various recommendations on 
policy being recommended-to the President 
by the various executive agencies. 

In view of the fact that it was some years 
earlier on September 2, 1939, information was 
first taken to the executive branch of the 
Government relative to the Hiss activities 
with espionage groups it places a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon the then administration 
for permitting him to hold such a key posi- 
tion on the eve of the Yalta Conference and 
to attend the sessions, ; 

On page 91 of the recently released Yalta 
papers it states: 

“At the Secretary’s staff committee meet- 
ing of January 10, the Secretary asked that 
all memoranda for the President on topics to 
be discussed at the meeting of the Big Three 
should be in the hands of Mr. Alger Hiss not 
later than Monday, January 15.“ 

It was also quite clear that the party plat- 
form pledged the administration to enter 
into no deal or understanding with the 
Soviet Union that would destroy the hope 
of the enslaved people of the world, be they 
in Europe or Asia, that some day they might 
be free. In this regard the platform reads: 

“We shall again make liberty into a beacon 
light of hope that will penetrate the dark 
places. That program will give the Voice of 
America a real function. It will mark the 
end of the negative, futile and immoral pol- 
icy of ‘containment’ which abandons count- 
less human beings to a despotism and God- 
less terrorism, which in turn enables the 
rulers_to forge the captives into a weapon 
for our destruction.” 

* . . . * 


“The policies we espouse will revive the 
contageous, liberating influences which are 
inherent in freedom. They will inevitably 
set up strains and stresses within the cap- 
tive world which will make the rulers im- 
‘potent to continue in their monstrous ways 
and mark the beginning of their end.” 

In the 10 years since the Yalta Conference 
of February 4-11, 1945, great advances have 
been made by the Communist, world. 

At that time there were less than 200 
million people behind the Communist Iron 
‘Curtain. Today, over 800 million people 
have lost their freedom to the most godless 
tyranny the world has ever known. 

Our policy is and should be, “peace with 
honor,” not peace at any price, 

The world should have learned at Munich 
‘that the road to appeasement is not the 
road to peace. 

The world balance of power has been so 
upset that no prudent person can ignore the 
‘realities of the situation. Not only the 
future of this Republic but the hope for a 
free world of freemen largely depends upon 
the policies that we follow and the firmness 
with which we and the free nations deal with 
future Communist aggression or threat of 
aggression. 

Recognizing the inherent danger in fur- 
ther Communist conquest, the Government 
ot the United States has undertaken a 
series of commitments under the North 
Atlantic Alliance, the ANZUS (Australia- 
New Zealand-United States) Mutual Defense 
Pact and mutual defense pacts with the 
Republic of the Philippines, the Republic 
of Korea, Japan, Southeast Asia, and the Re- 
public of China. À 

The last 2 treaties were overwhelmingly 
ratified by the Senate during this session of 
Congress. 


In a display of national unity that should 
have encoura; our friends abroad, given 
courage to the neutrals, and opened the 
eyes of the would-be aggressor, the House of 
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Representatives passed the Formosa Resolu- 
tion by a vote of 409 to 3 and the Senate by 
a vote of 85 to 3. 

It is important that we have a system of 
effective collective security and to demon- 
strate to the Communist world that there 
will be no further retreats or the abandon- 
ment of free people into Communist hands. 

This Nation will live up to all of its 
treaty obligations, and we have the right to 
expect that our Allies will do likewise. 

I have a deep conviction that the Ameri- 
can people and those throughout the free 
world who understand the dangers facing 
us will never again pay the price of another 
Yalta or another Geneva in order to buy a 
temporary respite from the insatiable appe- 
tite of international Communists to destroy 
human freedom. 

In violation of the terms of the Korean 
armistice, the Chinese Communists still hold 
15 American prisoners of war. Eleven of 
them have been sentenced to prison terms 
of from 4 to 10 years, 

I believe that the position taken by the 
State Department on Saturday, April 23, was 
sound when they stated our policy would 
be to have the Communists show their good 
faith by the forthwith release of the Amer- 
ican prisoners they now hold. 

Despite the lessons of history, the voices 
of appeasement appear to be growing at 
home and abroad. Some suggest that Que- 
moy and Matsu be allowed to pass into Com- 
munist hands, It is my strong belief that 
such an event will be looked upon as a great 
Communist victory in Asia and will under- 
mine the remaining confidence the free anti- 
Communist nations of Asia have in the 
Government and the people of the United 
States. 

Why is it that the voices of appeasement 
always urge that our friends and allies be 
the ones to give up territory or to yield up 
more people to communism Why do they 
not suggest that it is time for the Iron Cur- 
tain to move backward rather than for- 
ward? The fact of the matter is that Que- 
moy and Matsu are as important to free 
China as Western Berlin is to free Germany. 

What military or civilian official would 
try to maintain that Western Berlin, a met- 
ropolitan island completely surrounded by 
Soviet territory, is defensible in and of it- 
self? The fact of the matter is that our gar- 
rison in Berlin, the wives and children who 
accompany them, are hostages to potential 
Soviet aggression. 

We have felt it important, however, to 
maintain this island of freedom in the 
heart of Soviet territory despite the fact that 
it is aggravating to the Communist of the 
Soviet Union and of Eastern Germany, be- 
cause it is important to the morale of the 
free German Republic and it is a beacon of 
hope to the Germans behind the Iron Cur- 
tain that some day they too may be free. 

The reason that Western Berlin has not 
passed behind the Iron Curtain is the fact 
that the Soviet Union knows that any at- 
tempt to the take over the area by force 
would immediately involve the western allies 
in military action. 

Though we took some grave risks, we broke 
the 1948 blockade of Berlin by the air lift. 
There are now indications that the Com- 
munists are again attempting to strangle 
the economic life of the island of freedom. 

Have they been encouraged in this new 
action by the voices of appeasement here and 
abroad which have indicated that we must 
placate communism when they get aggra- 
vated for otherwise we may be risking armed 
conflict. 

Does history teach us that this is the way 
to a lasting peace? The answer, of course, 
is no. : 

At Munich, Chamberlain and Deladier suc- 
cumbed to the threats and pleadings of Hit- 
ler that if they would but agree to turn over 
the Sudetenland area of Czechoslovakia to 
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him that he would have “no further terri- 
torial demands in Europe”. 

Without the consent of the Government 
of Czechoslovakia this sordid deal was made. 
To salve their conscience, Great Britain 
and France agreed to guarantee the frontier 
of the reduced Czechoslovakian state. 

Seven months later, Hitler’s legions took 
over the balance of Czechoslovakia. The 
conscience of the two guarantors was dis- 
turbed and several speeches were made as to 
the immorality of such aggression. But the 
guaranty given 7 months before did not 
save the people of Czechoslovakia for by then 
they had lost their will to fight, largely be- 
cause they had lost their faith in the 
Western Allies to do anything more than to 
talk and to appease. 

What deadly parallel does this furnish to 
the situation in the Formosa straits today? 

Quemoy and Matsu have never been 
Chinese Communist territory and they are 
not today. 

That these outposts have a military value, 
no man can deny, for they certainly make 
more difficult the launching of an am- 
phibious assault out of Amoy and Foochow 
as long as the Free Chinese control these 
islands. 

But equally important as their military 
value is their psychological value. Their 
loss by appeasement will bring as much 
despair to Free China as the deal at Munich 
for the Sudetenland caused despair to the 
free people of Czechoslovakia. 

It will also shake the confidence of our 
friends in Korea, Japan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Pakistan and elsewhere where 
people understand the brutal and aggressive 
mature of communism. 

There are some who believe that you can 
distinguish between a Communist assault 
on Quemoy and Matsu in and of themselves 
and Quemoy and Matsu as steppingstones 
toward Formosa and the Pescadores. 

When the assault is underway, are we to 
inquire through the good offices of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold, of Mao Tse Tung and Chou En- 
lai in Peiping as to whether their assault is 
only for the possession of these outer ram- 
parts? If at such a time, with tongue in 
cheek, the Communist leaders believe that 
it would be to their advantage to prevent 
American support going to our ally, the Re- 
public of China, and their reply that their 
temporary objective is only Quemoy and 
Matsu will we ask them to reenforce their 
statement by saying: “Do you guarantee this 
with a cross your heart and hope to die assur- 
ance?” 

In the light of the bald-faced violation 
of the Korean armistice and the Geneva 
agreement what would such an assurance be 
worth? 

This Nation was not born nor did it grow 
to its position of greatness based on a policy 
of fear, but rather one of faith and courage. 

I want to share with this audience tonight 
‘a letter I recently received from an American 
pilot now stationed on the island of For- 
mosa. He wrote me as follows: 

“As an Air Force jet pilot assigned to this 
island for the next 2 years I’m sure my in- 
terest in lasting world peace is as acute as 
is any Americans. The presence here of my 
wife and children tends to intensify my 
natural desire that no one toss any atom or 
hydrogen bombs this way. 

Im quite convinced that my best chances 
as well as those of my country and the en- 
tire free world rest with the firm ‘stop the 
Communist march’ movement which you so 
forcefully represent. 

“I have flown 400 combat missions and 
would rather fly 400 more than to see my 
kind of world go down the drain 1 island or 1 
small country at a time. 

“America must wake up to the real inten- 
tions of communism and take real and pur- 
poseful steps to frustrate those intentions.” 

As an American citizen and as a Senator 
of the United States, I am convinced that 
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if we will only use the same faith and courage 
that motivated the men who sat at Phila- 
delphia and under what I believe to have 
been divine guidance, gave us first our Dec- 
laration of Independence and later our Con- 
stitution, there are none of our great do- 
mestic problems which we as a free people 
cannot solve and there is no foreign foe 
we need ever fear. 


Calumet-Sag I: An Authoritative State- 
ment by Congressman Thomas J. 
O’Brien in Behalf of All Members From 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the statement on 
May 6, 1955, of the Honorable THOMAS 
J. O'BRIEN, speaking by bipartisan desig- 
nation and for the entire delegation from 
Illinois, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THomas J. 
O'BRIEN, REPRESENTATIVE FROM ILLINOIS, 
SIXTH DISTRICT, CHICAGO, BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
WORKS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, PANEL NO. 1 


At this time I find it most encouraging, 
gratifying, and hopeful to realize that the 
Calumet-Sag Channel project has finally 
reached this stage of discussion. Actually, 
this approach to constructive action has 
been long overdue. For in this project we 
have one that is of paramount importance, 
not only to the citizens of Illinois, but to the 
whole vast and vital midcontinent area of 
the United States. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the subject 
of Cal-Sag did not reach this stage of dis- 
cussion years earlier. For Cal-Sag has been 
the No. 1 bottleneck in our system of inland 
waterways for more than 30 years. The re- 
sponsibility for the neglect of Cal-Sag must 
rest with those agencies and organizations 
which failed to impress upon Congress and 
the public the vital nature of the Cal-Sag 
project. 

For my own part, I must admit that I knew 
little about this project even though it lies 
in the Chicago area in which I reside. Prob- 
ably I would have continued in my lack of 
knowledge had it not been for the magnifi- 
cent educational and publicity program 
staged by the Cal-Sag Waterways Develop- 
ment Committee and through the personal 
contacts and discussions which grew out of 
the information broadcast in this campaign. 

For too many years the Cal-Sag project 
was admittedly ignored and rejected. Then, 
about 2 years ago, the long-overdue cam- 
paign on behalf of the project was staged. 
The campaign was a magnificent one, bring- 
ing home to all of us the importance of Cal- 
Sag and the manner in which it was holding 
back an estimated $3 billion industrial ex- 
pansion and an estimated 500,000 new job 
opportunities in the area while at the same 
time it strangled the whole of our develop- 
ment of our inland-waterways system. 

CREDIT DUE KILLIAN AND ALLISON 


Too much credit cannot be given to those 
individuals responsible for this campaign. 
By this I mean specifically Mr. John L. Kil- 
lian, legislative vice president of the com- 
mittee, as well as Anthony G. Allison, its exec- 
utive vice president. 
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The campaign organized and carried 
through dynamically under the leadership 
of these men put Cal-Sag squarely into the 
limelight for Congress and the public, 
Through the educational program of this 
committee, my fellow Congressmen from 
Illinois and I were made aware of the true 
facts concerning Cal-Sag and the necessity 
for vigorous action on its behalf. 

It is for this reason that I have decided to 
limit my remarks to a general outline of the 
project and potentialities and to leave the 
more detailed presentation of the project to 
the Cal-Sag Waterways Development Com- 
mittee whose spokesman will follow me as a 
witness before this committee. 

It was an awareness of the critical impor- 
tance of the Cal-Sag Channel project, as 
brought to me by the Cal-Sag committee, 
that last year motivated me and my col- 
leagues of the Illinois delegation in the 
House of Representatives to sign a resolution 
petitioning the President and the Director 
of the Budget to place this worthy and nec- 
essary project in the budget. Now that this 
has been done and the project is being given 
proper consideration I feel that it is highly 
important that all concerned should be made 
aware of the economic importance of this 
long neglected though vital key in our other- 
wise magnificent system of inland waterways. 


HOLDS A VITAL KEY POSITION 


To anyone not conversant with the criti- 
cal importance of the Cal-Sag Channel I 
suggest a study of the location of this water- 
way on a map of the midcontinent area, 
A glance is sufficient to force appreciation 
of its vital key position. It lies, as a mere 
glance shows, squarely at the crossroads on 
one of the world’s greatest inland waterways 
system. To the north lies the Great Lakes 
where a huge fleet of ore carriers move the 
mountains of iron ore which feed our basic 
industry—steel. Because of this, we have 
had the tremendous development and ex- 
pansion of the steel industry, particularly in 
the Chicago area, which has during the past 
few years, risen to the position of the leading 
steel producer of the Nation. 

To the south lies the inland waterway 
system formed by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. This system veins the whole 
vast and productively rich midcontinent 
area that now contains over half the wealth 
and population of the United States. 

Squarely between these two independent 
systems lies the Cal-Sag Channel. Let me 
stress this interdependence of these two wa- 
terway systems. For, as the fleet of Great 
Lakes carriers feeds industry with iron ore 
and other raw materials, so the Mississippi 
system of inland waterways carries an equally 
critical burden of other raw materials to 
industries such as petroleum, chemicals, 
grain and others. 

Of this great national system of primary 
production located in the heartland of Amer- 
ica, Chicago is the economic capital city and 
nerve center. By the same token, the Cal- 
Sag Channel is the connecting link that 
allows Chicago to function in its role of eco- 
nomic capital and ties the two waterway 
systems into one unified and efficient whole. 


INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF NATION 


This has been the position of the Cal-Sag 
Channel throughout the years that the Mid- 
Continent area developed into the No. 1 
industrial area of the Nation. However, 
during all that time the Cal-Sag Channel 
was practically ignored, its critical position 
disregarded, its tremendous potentials never 
developed or realized in terms of material 
economy and industrial efficiency. 

That the Cal-Sag Channel exists, even in 
its present inadequate form, is a tribute to 
the energy and foresight of the people of 
Tilinois, A Cal-Sag Channel was an abso- 
lute necessity since Chicago began to develop 
as a great commercial and industrial center. 
Because of this local agencies constructed 
the present channel and have paid for its 
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operation and maintenance for over 50 years 
of its existence. 

The replacement cost of work done by the 
State of Illinois and the city of Chicago on 
this link of our inland waterway system 
would be over $350 million. 

Realizing the key importance of Cal-Sag, 
Congress acted in 1930 to make Cal-Sag a 
Federal waterway. Because of its key posi- 
tion and its obvious indaquacy, Congress 
acted again in 1946 to declare Cal-Sag a 
Federal public works project. But at that 
time no further action was taken. No funds 
were allocated. So Cal-Sag remained a neg- 
lected, though still a critically important, 
job to be tackled. 


DEVELOPING A MODERN WATERWAY 


During this time the economic importance 
of our inland waterway system drew atten- 
tion and attendant action. A great system 
of modern transportation developed along 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. New 
locks and dams were constructed. The Illi- 
nois River, to cite an instance, was developed 
as a modern waterway. 

However, while this constructive action on 
our inland waterway added greatly to our 
industrial efficiency and aided in the growth 
of prosperity in the midcontinent area, it 
actually threw a greater and greater burden 
upon the obsolete and inadequate Cal-Sag 
Channel. For, as these waterways leading 
north were improved, a constantly growing 
volume of waterborne traffic pressed upon the 
Cal-Sag Channel which, year by year, became 
a more serious bottleneck and an impediment 
to the movement of freight and the expan- 
sion of industry. 

Thus, the position of Cal-Sag became more 
and more impossible. Now, this position 
has been made even more intolerable. For, 
just as the development of the waterways 
to the south have credited a stalemate at Cal- 
Sag, so, now, plans for further development 
to the north make action on Cal-Sag abso- 
lutely imperative. I refer to the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. As every- 
one knows, this project will open the Great 
Lakes, not only to Atlantic shipping, but to 
the newly discovered and developed rich ore 
bodies of Labrador. As this invaluable flow 
of ore reaches the ports of the Great Lakes, 
no city will feel greater effects than Chicago. 
And, if the beneficial effects of this new ore 
body is to be felt in increased prosperity 
throughout the midcontinent area, the ave- 
nue through which the benefits must flow 
will be the Cal-Sag Channel, 


IMMEDIATE ACTION IMPERATIVE 


It becomes obvious, therefore, that imme- 
diate action must be taken to break the 
bottleneck of Cal-Sag and allow general pros- 
perity and industrial expansion to flow 
through the one channel that Nature has 
designated as the only available avenue. 

In all discussion of Cal-Sag we should note 
that Chicago is now in process of an ambi- 
tious program of port development. With 
the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, it 
is believed Chicago will become the great- 
est inland port in the world. But, again, 
Cal-Sag is a key piece in all plans. For, Chi- 
cago cannot realize its port potentials, nor 
can it serve the huge and rich area of which 
it is the economic capital unless Cal-Sag is 
modernized. Such modernization would 
make Cal-Sag what it should be, the efficient 
key channel linking Atlantic sealanes and 
the ores of Labrador to the Mississippi Val- 
ley, the Gulf of Mexico, and the seas beyond. 

In the Chicago area alone, it is conserva- 
tively estimated, completion of Cal-Sag would 
spark an industrial development involving 
billions of dollars in new and expanded in- 
dustries, thus creating many thousands of 
new jobs while at the same time it would 
stabilize and make more secure those indus- 
tries already operating in the area and main- 
tain the established high level of prosperity 
enjoyed by all workers in this area, 
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WOULD BENEFIT ENTIRE NATION 

In appealing to this committee for the most 
sober and thoughtful consideration of this 
project, I would point out that no single 
project in years has such wide possibilities 
of benefit to so many people. For there 
can be no calculating the wide, even all- 
embracing character of this project. It is 
physically located in Illinois, but the bene- 
fits deriving from its completion would be 
felt from the Appalachian Range to the 
Rockies, and from the northern ports of Du- 
luth and Superior to New Orleans and the 
whole gulf coast. 

Therefore I urge this committee to ap- 
prove the appropriations on the budget for 
the Cal-Sag project so that construction can 
get underway immediately. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my 
deep appreciation to this committee for the 
opportunity afforded me to present my views 
on this vital project. 


Calumet-Sag II: Background History of 
Vitally Necessary Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following statement on the history of 
the Calumet-Sag project submitted by 
Congressman THOMAS J. O’Brien at the 
conclusion of and supplementing his 
argument on May 6, 1955, before panel 
ri 1 of the Committee on Appropria- 

ons: 


BACKGROUND HISTORY OF CALUMET-SAG 


Construction on the Calumet-Sag Channel 
was begun in 1911 and the channel was com- 
pleted in 1922. This period of construction 
was much longer than it should have been, 
due to the delay occasioned by World War I. 

The use of the Calumet-Sag Channel for 
navigational purposes came about through 
necessity, because this channel bisects the 
ridge of land that lies as the major barrier 
between navigation on the Great Lakes and 
the great inland waterway system that leads 
to the Gulf of Mexico. A channel through 
this ridge of land has been a prime necessity 
ever since Chicago began its rise as a great 
national industrial and transportation 
center. While the Calumet-Sag Channel 
never proved adequate for navigational pur- 
poses, the demands of the waterways forced 
its use as a barge canal. 

Recognition of this fact by the Federal 
Government was evidenced in 1930, when the 
Calumet-Sag Channel was made a Federal 
waterway by act of Congress. At this time, 
the inadequacy of the Calumet-Sag Channel 
was also recognized locally, and moderniza- 
tion of the channel was requested by various 
groups at sundry times. 

APPROVED BY ARMY ENGINEERS 


Such demands resulted in further action 
by the Federal Government in 1946, when the 
projected work on Calumet-Sag was approved 
by the United States Army engineers and was 
auhorized as a Federal works project by act 
of Congress. 

However, nothing was ever successfully 
done about Federal appropriations for the 
construction of the Calumet-Sag, even 
though barge traffic on this waterway rose 
from a few thousand tons carried in 1930 to 
an estimated 4 million tons which will be 
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carried on the canal this year. Naturally, 
public demands for modernization of the 
Calumet-Sag Channel have grown in exact 
proportion to the rising burden of freight 
borne by the waterway. 

The United States Army engineers, as a 
result of studies carried on for years on the 
Calumet-Sag and the area it serves, have 
conservatively estimated that the potential 
tonnage to be carried on a modernized 
Calumet-Sag should amount to some 18 mil- 
lion tons annually. 


UNITED SUPPORT OF RESOLUTION 


It is against this background that the fol- 
lowing resolution is presented: 

“Whereas because of its critical position 
as a link between the waterborne traffic of 
the Great Lakes and the vast inland water- 
way system leading to the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Calumet-Sag Channel, with its present 
inadequate width and its obsolete locks and 
installations, seriously hampers the normal 
flow of trade and commerce on a national 
scale; and 

“Whereas the Calumet-Sag Channel is 
vital to all industry and commerce in the 
entire midcontinent area from the head- 
waters of the Mississippi waterway system at 
Duluth-Superior and St. Paul-Minneapolis, 
and in the area served by the Ohio and 
Monogahela Rivers to the Gulf ports of New 
Orleans, Pensacola, and Mobile, as well as to 
Houston and other ports on the intercoastal 
canal; and 

“Whereas this channel is absolutely essen- 
tial to the nceds of national defense, as was 
so clearly proven during World War II: and 
with the growing threat of atomic warfare, 
the Calumet-Sag Channel becomes of even 
greater importance to the future of our na- 
tional defense; and 

“Whereas there has developed a critical 
and intolerable traffic congestion at the foot 
of Lake Michigan, in which this channel is 
the key factor in a situation affecting rail- 
roads, highways, and other forms of trans- 
portation, and which cannot be corrected 
without the modernization of Calumet-Sag 
Channel; and 

“Whereas all planning for Chicago port 
development, road and bridge building, and 
other such attempts to break this traffic con- 
gestion hampering the movement of trade 
and commerce in the area, is dependent upon 
the decision to start construction on the 
Calumet-Sag Channel; and 

“Whereas practically all costs connected 
with the channel up to the present time— 
an estimated total of over $400 million at 
current values—has been borne by local au- 
thorities and agencies; and 

“Whereas all of these agencies have indi- 
cated agreement to make all necessary con- 
cessions, turn over needed property, and to 
cooperate in every practicable manner with 
the Federal Government, thus reducing the 
probable cost of construction to a fraction of 
what it would be without this very substan- 
tial local participation; and 

“Whereas the United States Army engi- 
neers have reported that the Calumet-Sag 
Channel project offers a ratio of benefits to 
be derived against costs incurred of about 3 
to 1 (2.55 to 1), and this is reported to be the 
most economical with the highest ratio, of 
any major large-scale Federal works project 
in the country; and 

“Whereas this project can be carried 
through to completion without any stop- 
page of navigation or the flow of traffic on 
any other form of transportation, and, at 
the same time, will not hamper the opera- 
tions of any industry already producing in 
the area: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the undersigned, do 
hereby unanimously petition the Bureau of 
the Budget to include an adequate amount 
of funds to start construction on the 
Calumet-Sag Channel in its budget for the 
fiscal year of 1956; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That the Calumet-Sag Chan- 
nel, as authorized by act of Congress in 1946 
as a Federal works project, be specifically 
eliminated from any ceiling criteria. 

“John C. Kluczynski, Thomas J. O’Brien, 
Thomas S. Gordon, William L. Daw- 
son, Melvin Price, Sidney B. Yates, 
Peter Mack, Jr., Barratt O’Hara, James 
B. Bowler, Harold H. Velde, Chauncey 
W. Reed, N. M. Mason, Leo E. Allen, 
Charles W. Vursell, Marguerite Stitt 
Church, Sid Simpson, R. B. Chiper- 
field, Edgar A. Jonas, Richard W. Hoff- 
man, Fred E. Busbey, William E. Mc- 
Vey, Timothy P. Meehan, William L. 
Springer, L. C. Arends, C. W. Bishop. 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7, 1954.” 


Mining Claims on the Public Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, there have 
recently been introduced in the House a 
number of bills that correct abuses of 
the mining laws on public lands. A pro- 
posal which has the strong support of 
the Interior and Agriculture Depart- 
ments, the mining industry, and a num- 
ber of conservationist groups has been 
introduced by four Members of the 
House, including myself. 

This measure would— 

First. Ban the location of mining 
claims for common varieties of sand, 
stone, gravel, pumice, pumicite, and 
cinders and make them subject to dis- 
posal by the United States under terms 
of the Materials Disposal Act. This pro- 
vision is similar to the Regan bill in the 
82d and 83rd Congresses, which had the 
endorsement of the Forest Service. 

Second. As to mining claims hereafter 
located, it would, prior to patent— 

(a) Prohibit use of the mining claims 
for any purpose other than prospect- 
ing, mining, processing, and related ac- 
tivities. 

(b) Authorize the Federal Govern- 
ment to manage and dispose of the 
timber and forage, to manage the other 
surface resources—except mineral de- 
posits subject to location under the min- 
ing laws—and to use the surface of the 
claim for these purposes or for access 
to adjacent land, without endangering 
or materially interfering with mining 
operations or related activities. 

(c) Bar the mining claimant from re- 
moving or using the timber or other sur- 
face resources except to the extent re- 
quired for mining or related activities. 
Any timber cutting by the mining claim- 
ant, other than that to provide clear- 
ance, must be done in accordance with 
sound principles of forest management. 

Third. Provide an in rem procedure, 
similar to a quiet-title action, under 
which the Federal Government could 
expeditiously resolve title uncertainties 
resulting from the existence of aban- 
doned, invalid, dormant, or unidentifi- 
able mining claims, located prior to en- 
actment of this measure, in any given 
area. This procedure calls for adequate 
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notice to mining claimants in the area 
involved, and a local hearing to deter- 
mine any rights to surface resources that 
may be asserted by claim holders. If a 
mining claimant fails to assert rights to 
surface resources, or if the rights he as- 
serts are not upheld, or if he voluntarily 
waives such rights, the claim would 
thereafter have the same status as 
claims hereafter located, with the Gov- 
ernment having the right to manage and 
dispose of the timber and forage and 
to manage other surface resources in ac- 
cordance with sound principles of good 
management. 

In the May issue of the Mining Con- 
gress Journal, there appears the follow- 
ing editorial pertaining to this measure 
which I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the House: 


Now We’re GETTING SOMEWHERE 
(By John C. Fox, editor) 


Recent introduction in the House and 
Senate of measures designed to curb abuses 
of the mining laws without disturbing their 
basic principles has the support of the De- 
partments of Interior and Agriculture, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and many users of the 
public domain. 

For many years a continuous barrage of 
adverse publicity has been leveled at abuses 
of existing mining laws. The general min- 
ing laws have been called archaic and out- 
moded. Actually, where the mining laws 
have been abused, the fault has largely lain 
in lax administration and not in the laws 
themselves, 

Myopic critics have completely overlooked 
the part our mining laws played and are 
continuing to play in the devolpment of the 
West, and in assuring a supply of vital raw 
materials for our growing civilian economy 
and the defense needs of our Nation, needs 
that are likely to continue high for the fore- 
seeable future. 

It is a basic principle of our mining laws 
that every American may enter on the public 
lands to search out mineral deposits. It is 
also a basic principle that every American 
having found evidence of mineralization has 
the right to locate a mining claim and 
furthermore, when he has invested time 
and money in the development of such 
claim to the point where it justifies the 
granting of a patent, he is entitled to a full 
“fee simple” title, with the security of tenure 
and the sound basis for future financing of 
mining operations which such a title 
provides. 

Our Nation depends on mining for its 
supply of metals, minerals, and fuels. Min- 
ing, in turn, needs encouragement to explore 
for and develop mineral deposits. The 
principles upon which our mining laws were 
built supply the kind of incentive needed, 
The industry has never condoned the abuses 
that have provoked such floods of criticism. 
Instead it has sought means of curbing those 
abuses without abandoning the fundamental 
principles of existing law. 

The proposed legislation is the product of 
intensive work by the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agriculture 
and conferences between representatives of 
those departments and of the mining indus- 
try. Its enactment would remove the pri- 
mary causes of abuse of the mining laws and 
provide for multiple use of the surface of 
mining claims hereafter located, prior to 
patent. It would provide the Federal Gov- 
ernment a means of clearing up title uncer- 
tainties resulting from the existence of 
abandoned, invalid, dormant, or unidenti- 
fiable mining claims, while protecting the 
claim-holder’s basic rights. It would guar- 
antee to the miner full rights for prospecting, 
development, and related activities and pre- 
serve his right, upon patent, to the same full 
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title to his claim as under the existing min- 
ing law. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation 
would solve a problem that has been before 
the Congress and the public for two decades, 
It should have the support of every mining 
man and every user of the public lands. 


Relations With Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to a situation in- 
volving the relations of this country with 
Japan, which, in light of the aid we are 
giving that country, seems to me to be a 
proper subject for consideration by the 
Congress. 

We entered into a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation with 
Japan in 1953. Under article XIV of 
that treaty, it was specifically provided 
that no discrimination shall be practiced 
with reference to any restrictions on ex- 
ports and imports of goods between the 
two countries, over and above the restric- 
tions imposed with respect to any other 
nations. 

However, in the face of this treaty and 
the GATT agreement, which contains 
similar provisions, and to which Japan 
has adhered, Japan has embargoed ship- 
ments to the United States only of cer- 
tain merchandise without such an em- 
bargo being placed on such shipments 
to any other country. The Department 
of State has called this treaty violation 
to the attention of the Japanese very 
forcefully, and finally on April 22 pre- 
sented to the Japanese Foreign Office a 
formal note setting out the treaty viola- 
tion and asking that if a further delay 
in replying is required, the effective date 
of the embargo be postponed. To date, 
no reply whatever has been received to 
this note, and the embargo has gone into 
effect. As a result, the American in- 
terests, who entered into contracts in 
Japan in good faith and based on the 
integrity of our treaty obligations, have 
suffered very substantial losses. 

Granted our desire to work with our 
friends abroad, as indicated by the tre- 
mendous military and economic aid pro- 
gram of this country, this cooperative 
spirit should in no manner interfere with 
our protection of the legitimate inter- 
ests of our businessmen abroad. If our 
current attempts to encourage foreign 
investment and enterprise by Americans 
is to succeed, it behooves our Govern- 
ment to stand by our businessmen. The 
situation I have outlined is a vivid ex- 
ample, and I sincerely hope that our De- 
partment of State takes whatever meas- 
ures it feels necessary to secure fair and 
legal treatment through compliance by 
the Japanese with their treaty obliga- 
tions. Only in this way can we demon- 
strate the courage and conviction conso- 
nant with our position of leadership in 
world affairs. Without this courage and 
conviction, the development of American 
enterprise abroad must suffer heavily. 
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Problems of a Republican President and 
Democratic Congress in Working To- 
gether—Talk by Congressman William 
T. Granahan Before Sentry Club, 
Wednesday, May 4, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a copy of 
a talk which I delivered Wednesday 
night, May 4, to the members of the 
Sentry Club, an organization of out- 
standing Philadelphia women. In it I 
discussed on an objective level the prob- 
lems which arise with divided respon- 
sibilities in Government—that is, di- 
vided between a Republican President 
and a Democratic Congress, or vice 
versa. As I tried to point out in that 
talk, it is natural in a two-party system, 
such as we have, for partisan politics 
to become injected in many policy deci- 
sions, but at the same time the strength 
of our American system lies in the fact 
that we can and do work together when- 
ever the safety of this country and the 
basic freedoms of Americans are con- 
cerned, 


PROBLEMS OF A REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT AND 
Democratic CONGRESS IN WORKING To- 
GETHER 


Beginning back in the election campaign 
last fall, the question of how a Republican 
President and a Democratic Congress can 
work together in harmony and in good faith 
has been worrying a great many people. 

To some students of political science, this 
sort of situation of divided responsibility in 
Government between two political parties 
is considered extremely unfortunate. It sel- 
dom happens in other democracies for the 
reason that the executive head of the gov- 
ernment is usually the leader of the majority 
party in the parliament. To some people, 
then, the fact that it can happen and does 
happen periodically in the United States is 
supposed to be one of the big faults with 
our constitutional system of elections. 

As a matter of fact, we can remember back 
to 1946 when an able, outstanding Democrat, 
Senator FULBRIGHT, seriously suggested that 
President Truman appoint a prominent Re- 
publican as his Secretary of State and then 
resign, so that the Republican could then 
succeed him as President. That was, of 
course, before the passage of the new suc- 
cession act which provides that in the ab- 
sence of a Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House and then the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate should be in line for 
the Presidency before any Cabinet member, 

When Senator FULBRIGHT made that sug- 
gestion, he was fearful that the divided Gov- 
ernment created by the election of a Re- 
publican Congress during a Democratic 
President’s term of office would bring us 
chaos. As a one-time Rhodes scholar, Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT was very familiar with the 
English system in which the Prime Minister 
always represents the majority party. 

As it turned out, Senator FULBRIGĦT’S fears 
in 1946 were overly pessimistic. And so 
were President Eisenhower's last fall when 
he predicted in Republican campaign 
speeches that if the Democrats won Con- 
gress the country would have two drivers 
and go in the ditch. It is significant this 
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time, I think, that no one has suggested 
that both Eisenhower and Nixon resign so 
that Speaker Raysurn could be President. 
And Mr. Eisenhower himself has acknowl- 
edged that his talk about the country going 
into the ditch was mostly campaign exag- 
geration. 

So it looks as if we can get through the 
next 2 years with a Republican President 
and a Democratic Congress without any 
breakdown of the American political sys- 
tem. We learned in 1947-48 during the 80th 
Congress that most Members of Congress are 
patriotic enough to suppress bitter partisan 
obstructionism in time of national danger. 

On the other hand, there are problems—a 
great many problems—in this kind of situa- 
tion. It would be silly to shut our eyes to 
them or to pretend that they don’t exist. 
The best policy is to face up to these prob- 
lems and do what we can to iron them out. 

In talking to you this evening, I want to 
try to bring into focus the two sides of this 
troublesome problem of divided political re- 
sponsibility in government—the President’s 
problems in dealing with a Democratic Con- 
gress, and the problems of the majority 
party in Congress itself. For there are prob- 
lems on both sides. 

But in no case are they insurmountable, if 
there is good will and good faith on both 
sides. And I hope we can achieve that. 

But let me point out one very important 
fact before we go into this any deeper. It 
is this: 

Under no circumstances should we expect 
to see President Eisenhower stop being a Re- 
publican or those of us in the majority party 
in Congress stop being Democrats just be- 
cause we've got to work together. We choose 
up our political sides on the basis of certain 
principles of government in which we be- 
lieve. It would be a sad thing indeed for 
American democracy—based on a two-party 
system—if those political beliefs were just 
superficial—if we had to throw them over- 
board as the only means of achieving har- 
mony and progress in a period such as this. 

I want to emphasize that point, for I 
think it is very important. The Democrats 
in Congress do not have to run out on every- 
thing they believe in just in order to coop- 
erate with Eisenhower. And the President 
does not have to turn into a Democrat in 
order to cooperate with us. So please, in 
the coming 2 years, don’t be either surprised 
or disappointed that these changes in basic 
principles and views have not occurred. 

If the President holds stubbornly to some 
position and the Congress holds stubbornly 
to another—and this may happen from time 
to time—then the question is not whether 
the Democrats should give in because the 
President is Republican, or whether the 
President should give in because the Con- 
gress is Democratic. The only question will 
be. Which side is right? Or, if that can’t 
honestly be determined in the circum- 
stances, then the question is: How do we 
find a middle ground? 

For when you come down to it, nearly all 
legislation passed by Congress and signed 
into law by the President is a compromise 
This is fundamental in American govern- 
ment. 

You may be surprised to hear, in fact, that 
most of the bills which pass Congress and 
become law are passed by unanimous con- 
sent. That doesn’t mean everybody agrees 
wholeheartedly about everything in each of 
those bills. What it does mean is that in 
order to get those bills through, so many 
compromises have to be made between 
strong views on both sides that finally a 
middle ground is reached and the less-than- 
perfect compromise is accepted. 

This happens whether the Congress is Re- 
publican or Democratic; it happens, too, 
whether the Congress and the President be- 
long to the same party or to different parties. 
That's because within the two parties there 
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are strong differences of opinion on many 
issues; and also because party lines often 
cut across geographical or sectional or eco- 
nomic issues. Therefore, eastern Republi- 
cans and Democrats are often joined on one 
side against western or southwestern Demo- 
crats and Republicans, on the other. 

So there is much precedent for a Republi- 
can President and a Democratic Congress 
finding a common ground for a middle 
course on many of the big issues to come up 
in these next 2 years, 

But behind this cooperation and harmony, 
there will always be partisan political con- 
siderations, too—so don't be surprised when 
you see them crop up. 

Now let's look at some of the problems 
involved in this cooperative effort to provide 
effective Government leadership with divided 
political responsibility in Washington. 
First of all, let’s look at it from the Presi- 
dent’s viewpoint; President Eisenhower— 
and this would be true of any President in 
the same situation—wants to make his ad- 
ministration succeed. He certainly would 
not want to climax a distinguished military 
career with a failure in the greatest and 
most responsible job in the world, as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Every President develops a sense of his- 
tory—and of his place in it. But, while 
looking at the long-range evaluation of his 
place in the history books, he must also be 
acutely conscious of his place in current his- 
tory—in the newspapers and magazines and 
in the minds and hearts of the people. 
He knows he can accomplish more, both 
within his own administration and in deal- 
ing with Congress, if he is popular with the 
public generally. But sometimes he has to 
run the risk that some policies which he 
feels are very important to the Nation might 
be unpopular with the people. 

If the program is very unpopular, he has 
a tough time, indeed, getting Congress to 
accept it, for, after all, every Member of 
the House of Representatives has to run for 
reelection every 2 years or else quit and get 
out. If he gets out voluntarily or is de- 
feated, he loses his seniority automatically; 
therefore, if he comes back to Congress later, 
he comes back as a freshman all over again 
and has to start again from the bottom of 
the ladder. So in the House, and to a cer- 
tain extent in the Senate, too, even though 
they have 6-year terms over there, an un- 
popular program has tough sledding; many 
Members feel they vote their own political 
suicide if they approve an unpopular 
measure. 

But they will do it—and they have done 
it often—if the President convinces them 
of his sincerity, of his good faith, and of 
the underlying vital nature for the whole 
country of the policy he has recommended. 

Now, when the President and the con- 
gressional majority are of the same party, 
the President can get further on this kind 
of approach. The Congress knows the Pres- 
ident would not deliberately cut the ground 
out from his own party members in the 
House and Senate. 

But when a Republican President tries to 
sell a Democratic Congress on an unpopular 
course of action—or the other way around 
in the case of Truman and the 80th Con- 
gress—many Members might feel the Presi- 
dent isn't really a bit interested in whether 
they are reelected or defeated; some might 
even suspect the proposal of being deliber- 
ately calculated to hurt the opposition in 
the forthcoming election. 

Does this sound overly suspicious? Per- 
haps so. I am only reporting on how Mem- 
bers sometimes feel in a situation like this, 
and many will continue to remember that 
the President’s party leaders in effect called 
Democrats pro-Communist in 1954 in order 
to try to defeat them. That rankles deeply 
as one of the worst things that could be 
charged to any patriotic American. 
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So the President is under a handicap in 
selling Congress on unpopular legislation, 
even though, as President, he may have to 
try his best to do so. 

Now, suppose he were to go to the extreme 
length of praising individual Democrats to 
the skies as great Americans, honoring them 
and flattering them in various ways to prove 
his friendship and good faith in seeking 
their help on a very unpopular course of 
action. The President’s own party would 
then scream to high heaven, particularly in 
the States and districts represented by the 
Democrats he praised so highly. This might 
cause him a loss of support from his own 
party in the Congress, since many Repub- 
licans of the rgiht wing have never really 
accepted Eisenhower as a true Republican 
anyway. 

Therefore, he must call his shots as he 
sees them; he must sometimes break with 
his own party leaders when they insist on 
going after the Democrats as a party of 
treason; his Vice President, whose campaign- 
ing was considered below the belt by many 
Democrats, cannot help him very much in 
dealing with those same Democrats in leader- 
ship positions in the Congress. 

So the President has got to work hard and 
constantly at maintaining the confidence of 
the opposition party in the Congress, par- 
ticularly where he and we agree on objec- 
tives. This is particularly true in the for- 
eign-policy field; most of the President’s dif- 
ficulties on this have come, in fact, from 
within his own party, so he must depend 
largely on Democrats to get these measures 
through. Therefore, you see him by and 
large soft-pedaling the political attacks 
where this issue is concerned. 

Yet, right after the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments bill went through the House success- 
fully only because of the magnificent work 
of Speaker RAYBURN, you had the situation 
of the President unleashing a terrific attack 
on the Democrats and even including the 
Speaker for alleged irresponsibility on the 
tax-reduction proposal. This was apparent- 
ly his way of backing up and bucking up the 
Republicans to get them to unite solidly 
behind him on that proposal and keep them 
happy with his leadership. 

So that is often how it goes. One day the 
opposition party is hailed by the President as 
patriotic, and the next day as irresponsible. 
He plays down the political battles where the 
issue is vital to the country's foreign policy 
but gets his partisanship into it in some 
other way on domestic issues, It is a difficult 
role for the President to play, and we often 
think he overdoes quite a bit in letting some 
of his friends inject partisanship and ani- 
mosity against the opposition party in every 
possible way. Of course, these same admin- 
istration officials probably think we overdo 
the attacks—so you see it’s a question of 
which side of the fence you're on coloring 
your view of this problem. 

Now let’s look at some of the practical 
problems on the other side of it—for the 
Democrats in the Congress. Year in and 
year out, both parties are always anxious to 
capture the presidency and the administra- 
tive machinery. Patronage is one aspect of 
that, but certainly not a major one. The 
real stakes are the decisions on national 
policy. Again, I repeat, we have pretty deep- 
seated views about government and we want 
to see our views prevail for what we sincerely 
believe are the best interests of the whole 
country. This is true of both parties. Demo- 
crats believe a Democratic administration is 
better for the country; Republicans believe 
their party can do more good for the coun- 
try. I say that is fine; that’s the way things 
should be. We should have strong views on 
issues and policies. 

Thus, when a Democratic Congress sup- 
ports a Republican President, because we 
think he is right on a particular issue, we 
know we may be making him and his party 
look better politically than they would other- 
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wise. Nevertheless, we have got to do the 
same thing the President must do in this sit- 
uation: We've got to bury party considera- 
tions time after time in order to serve na- 
tional interests, Even while doing this, we 
know that the President in 1956 will be out 
to beat us, no matter how well we might have 
cooperated with him on the really vital issues 
If he weren't out to beat us, then he wouldn't 
be much of a Republican Party leader, would 
he? 

Another thing; we may be buttered up by 
the administration from time to time to get 
us to vote for something the President wants, 
but then, as the opposition party, we see 
these policies administered, frequently, by 
officials who are completely out of sympathy 
with us. The Republican administration is 
composed largely of active Republican parti- 
sans—many of them much more partisan 
than the President. And they use the ma- 
chinery of Government to try to beat Demo- 
crats and elect Republicans,. This is not a 
complaint; it is a fact. The Republicans 
said the same thing about the Truman ad- 
ministration during the 80th Congress. 

On the other hand, the Democrats had been 
in power so long during the Roosevelt and 
Truman years that the newness of power had 
worn off and frequently the goal was to get 
a particular job done regardless of whether 
Democrats or Republicans did it and got the 
credit. Many Republicans had very high po- 
sitions in the Democratic administrations— 
some even as Cabinet officers. So far as I 
know, however, there is only one really high 
Democrat in this whole administration, Am- 
bassador Bruce who is almost irreplaceable, 

So we feel left out of the day-to-day deci- 
sions on policy. We get no credit for sup- 
porting the administration when we do; we 
get all kinds of criticism for opposing it. 

All this means is that under our 2-party 
system, there are problems on both sides; 
there are frustrations and headaches for both 
the President and the Congress when they 
belong to opposing parties. 

But these are not the really serious, insur- 
mountable problems of government. We 
can work things out in an atmosphere of good 
faith—for the simple reason that we have to, 
for the good of this country. Both sides will 
play politics when it is safe to do so—safe 
for the country, that is. They will both have 
their eyes constantly on 1956. But not to 
the extent of blinding themselves to the 
needs of 1955 or of the future, either, in those 
instances in which American safety, Ameri- 
can prosperity, and American decency and 
justice are at stake. 


John William Flannagan, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with deep personal sad- 
ness that I read the obituaries of John 
William Flannagan, Jr. The press ac- 
counts of his passing took note of his 
distinguished record in the Congress and 
of the esteem in which he was held in 
Virginia. My recollections of our former 
colleague were occupied more with the 
human qualities not readily translated 
into print. 

It was my high privilege to know Mr. 
Flannagan during my first years in this 
House. I learned early in my experience 
here that he was a man whose counsel 
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was much sought by his colleagues and 
whose judgment commanded great re- 
spect and influence. On nine occasions 
this merited confidence also was mani- 
fested by his fellow citizens in Virginia, 
who elected him to Congress. He 
served faithfully and with distinction 
from 1931 until 1949. When he decided 
to return to private life this House lost 
one of its most earnest and astute 
Members. 

On countless occasions Mr. Flannagan 
gave me the benefit of his experience and 
sound reasoning. When he left these 
Halls I was deprived of a friendly hand 
along the way. These few words are 
poor acknowledgment of the manifold 
kindnesses he extended. My sincere 
sympathy, Mr. Speaker, goes out to his 
family in this bereavement. 


Nero Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this means of nominating 
the Veterans’ Administration for the 
Nero Award. 

If the Nero Award is not yet as famous 
as the Oscar Award, it is only because 
the Nero Award is a new invention. 

Let me explain how it came to be. 

This famous Roman Emperor, as we 
all know, is remembered for his fiddling 
while Rome burned. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, which I am hereby nomi- 
nating to be its first recipient, has non- 
musically equalled his efforts while a 
housing project in my State sinks into 
the ground. 

Late in 1952 construction was started 
on Sun Gold Manor, consisting of 100 
houses located in Panaca, Nev. Twenty- 
five of these houses were sold to veterans 
under the loan-guaranty program, and 
seven were sold under loans insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
The subdivision was promoted and built 
for the employees of the Combined Metal 
Reduction Co., of Caselton, Nev., which 
operated a lead and zinc mine nearby. 

Construction of the homes was com- 
pleted in 1953. Before the end of the 
year the occupants of the homes were 
somewhat intrigued to find that their 
floors were sinking away from their 
walls, ceilings were cracking, driveways 
disappearing, and the very attractive 
project turning into rapid chaos. 

The builder was called back to make 
repairs. The occupants were even more 
intrigued to find that the repairs sank, 
too. 
When they became sufficiently in- 
trigued, they naturally contacted their 
Congressman. 

In September of 1954 I contacted the 
Veteran's Administration in behalf of 
the residents of Sun Gold Manor. My 
questions were simple, I thought. I only 
wanted to know why the homes were 
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sinking and what the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration was going to do about it. 

Sixteen days after writing I was ad- 
vised that the Veterans’ Administration 
“fully realizes the seriousness of such a 
situation and you may be assured that 
every effort, within the authority of the 
Veterans’ Administration, will be exerted 
to alleviate the condition.” 

In the 8 months that have elapsed 
since that date, the condition of the 
Panaca sinking homes has been any- 
thing but alleviated. 

Since the first of the year, I have been 
in almost weekly contact with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration officials handling 
the case in an attempt to expedite some 
action. 

Last week I finally received some defi- 
nite word. This definite word is that 
no further report of no progress can be 
expected until the week of May 16. 

When I am out in the field and ask 
for answers, they refer me to Washing- 
ton. Back here they say they will have 
to check out in the field. 

The problem has been back and forth 
between the Washington office and the 
regional office of the VA with the same 
regularity of a shuttlecock in a bad- 
minton game. 

In badminton, however, somebody 
wins. The tenants of Panaca’s sinking 
homes continue to lose. 

There have been enough official in- 
vestigations conducted to do credit to 
the FBI. 

The Veterans’ Administration and the 
Federal Housing Administration have 
just about decided what makes the 
houses sink. It is believed this is be- 
cause the ground on which they are built 
also sinks. 

Apparently, the ground is light allu- 
vial and blow sand that compresses when 
water is applied from landscaping or 
sewage disposal. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
seemed to have the interests of the ten- 
ants well in mind. 

The builder had offered to refund 
$1,000 to each of the 7 purchasers of 
FHA-insured homes. This would have 
left these families in a fairly good po- 
sition. Their monthly payments would 
have been regarded as rent and there 
would have been no deficiency judgment 
against them. 

However, because of delays and an ap- 
parent effort to collect $1,000 from the 
builder for the 25 VA-insured homes— 
money that would have gone to the agen- 
cy and not to the individual veteran— 
the Veterans’ Administration caused the 
builder to withdraw the offer. 

Now the FHA purchasers are back 
where they started from—without the 
$1,000 and minus the 6 weeks’ time it 
took the Veterans’ Administration to 
cause them this new problem. 

Six weeks to produce a new obstacle 
is about par for the bureaucratic course. 

I might also point out that the 32 
families who have purchased these 
homes have not been able to sell them. 
As we know, the lead and zinc mining 
industry has been tragically depressed 
since the end of the Korean war. 

These 32 families now find themselves 
with no jobs in their communities, 
homes that are sinking away, and a Gov- 
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ernment agency that has set a new rec- 
ord in bureaucratic delay and buck- 
passing. 

To date the VA has caused the FHA- 
insured tenants to lose their chance for 
recovery from this disaster, and has dem- 
onstrated no apparent concern for the 
veterans involved. 

I am more than happy to nominate 
the Veterans’ Administration for the 
Nero award. I can think of no one 
more deserving. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Rucker: Virginia’s 
Mother of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
May 1, 1955, the Honorable Ricuarp H. 
Porr, Representative in Congress from 
the Sixth Congressional District of Vir- 
ginia, delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress at the Bethlehem Methodist 
Church at Moneta, Va., incident to the 
presentation of an award to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Phelps Rucker as Virginia’s Mother 
of the Year. Mrs. Rucker is highly de- 
serving of the honor bestowed upon her 
and Mr. Porr’s tribute is altogether 
appropriate. 

At this time all of us are mindful of 
our obligation and devotion to mother- 
hood and I extend hearty congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Rucker, who typifies all that 
is fine and noble among the mothers of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert Mr. Porr's address, which is as 
follows: 


I am humbly grateful for the honor you 
have bestowed upon me by inviting me to 
pay tribute to one of your fellow citizens who 
has so nobly distinguished herself. 

One rainy day a mother sat in her rocking 
chair mending clothes. Her noisy little boy, 
unable to go outside to play, was about to 
drive her to distraction. In desperation and 
in an effort to keep him quiet, she tore from 
a magazine a leaf on which was printed a 
map of the world. With her scissors, she cut 
it into a jigsaw puzzle. She scrambled the 
pieces together, handed them to her son and 
told him to fit them back together again. 
Thinking that would keep him occupied the 
rest of the afternoon, she went back to her 
mending. However, in less than 10 minutes 
the boy was back at his mother’s elbow with 
the map of the world intact. His mother 
could scarcely believe her eyes, and she asked 
him how he had completed the task so 
quickly. Sheepishly, he looked up at his 
mother and explained, “On the back of the 
map was the picture of a man, and when I 
put the man together right, the world just 
took care of itself.” 

This is the story of the life of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Phelps Rucker. For half a century she 
has been helping to take care of the world 
by fitting together the pieces of the lives 
and characters of men and women. It has 
been well said that a “mother in her office 
holds the key of the soul and stamps out the 
coin of character.” 

To her providential care and guidance God 
saw fit to entrust the keys of 13 souls, and 
the coins of character which she has stamped 
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have circulated throughout the realm of 
human experience. Few parents have been 
so abundantly blessed as have Dr. and Mrs. 
S. L. Rucker. Still fewer can point with 
so much justifiable pride to the achievements 
of their children. How many parents can 
count among their offspring 2 physicians, 
2 dentists, 1 pharmacist, 1 chemist, and 5 
homemakers? And how many children owe 
so much to their mother—a mother who, 
after the death of a beloved husband and 
father 24 years ago, took upon herself the 
burden of feeding, clothing, sheltering, and 
educating such a large family? 

As they—mother, children, and grandchil- 
dren—are gathered together here in their 
hometown, here within the hallowed walls 
of their home church on this wonderful 
Lord’s Day, what glorious thoughts must 
crowd their minds and warm their hearts, 
Ringing and echoing down the long corridor 
of the years that have passed come the 
memories of hours of pain and pleasure; 
hours of woe and joy, gladness and sadness, 
tears and laughters, play and toil, failure and 
success, How humble and yet how very 
proud they must be. 

And how very grateful must be the hearts 
of these fine children for a mother who has 
labored so long, so faithfully, so untiringly, 
and so unselfishly in God’s great vineyard, 
How often has she, who 13 times entered the 
valley of the shadow of death to win a life 
at the peril of her own, laid down bit by 
bit and day by day a small segment of her 
life for her children? How often has she 
abandoned sleep to sing lullabies? How 
many times has she bandaged a wound or 
kissed a bruise; how many clothes has she 
mended; how many floors has she swept; 
how many meals has she prepared; how 
many dishes has she washed; how many 
stories has she read; how many lessons has 
she taught; how many times has she 
smoothed a rough path and brushed away 
a tear to make room for a smile? 

Yes, Miss Bessie’s hands have held the key 
to men’s souls and I know through their 
minds today must be coursing the words of 
the poet who said: 


“My mother’s beautiful hands! 
They're neither white nor small; 

And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they were fair at all. 

I've looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be; 

Yet are those wrinkled, aged hands 
Most beautiful of all to me. 


“Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
Tho heart were weary and sad, 

These patient hands kept toiling on, 
That the children might be glad; 

I always weep when looking back 
To childhood’s distant day, 

I think how those hands rested not, 
When mine were busy at play.” 


But her labors have not been in vain. 
God has used her richly to bless not only 
her children but the members of this con- 
gregation and the citizens of the community 
in which she lives. By her Christian exam- 
ple, she has, in the windows of the lives of 
generations still unborn, lit a candle of faith 
and hope and inspiration, and in so doing 
has laid up for herself treasures in heaven 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt 
and where thieves do not break through 
or steal. And long after the Supreme Archi- 
tect of the Universe, the Father of all man- 
kind has seen fit to call this mother to her 
eternal reward, the fragrance of her life 
will linger on in the garden of humanity. 


“Her heart is like her garden, 

Old-fashioned, quaint and sweet, 

With here a wealth of blossoms, 
And there a still retreat. 

Sweet violets are hiding 
We know as we pass by, 

And lilies, pure as angel thoughts, 
Are opening somewhere nigh. 
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“Forget-me-nots there linger, 
To full perfection brought, 
And there bloom purple pansies, 
In many a tender thought. 
There love’s own roses bloom, 
As from enchanted ground, 
And lavish perfume exquisite, 

The whole glad year around, 


“And in the quiet garden— 
The garden of her heart, 
Songbirds are always singing 

Their songs of cheer apart. 
And from it floats forever, 

O’ercoming sin and strife, 
Sweet as the breath of roses, 

The fragrance of her life.” 


I think God in His Heaven must be smiling 
down on us today, and if His Son Jesus were 
here in the flesh, as He most certainly is in 
the spirit, I know He would say, “Well done, 
thy good and faithful servant.” 


The Russian Menace at Next Year’s 
Olympics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York Times of May 5, 
1955, reported that the Soviet Union, in 
an apparent bid for the 1960 or 1964 
Olympics, has announced that it was 
spending approximately $62 million this 
year to expand athletic facilities in 
Moscow. Work has started on the con- 
struction of a gigantic stadium, indoor 
tennis courts, and a summer artificial 
ice rink. Moscow already has the big 
Dynamo Stadium and a second smaller 
stadium. 

In a speech delivered at the National 
Press Club in Washington, D. C., on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1955, William Randolph 
Hearst Jr., following his Russian trip, 
said that sports are a front on which 
the commissars are moving ahead fast. 
From Moscow, he said: 

Radiate troupes of athletes and artists, 
circulating through the Soviet world and the 
satellites, venturing into countries like Red 
China and India with their gospel of com- 
munism. 


Avery Brundage, in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of April 30, 1955, reported that 
things look bad for us at the 1956 Olym- 
pic games in Melbourne, Australia. He 
said that Russia is building the greatest 
mass army of athletes the world has ever 
known. Unless there is a sudden awak- 
ening in this country, Soviet sportsmen 
are almost certain to dominate the 1956 
Olympic games at Melbourne, Australia, 

They threaten to seize the initiative even 
in track and field, the feature phase of the 
games, in which United States athletes have 
always been supreme—although to a lessen- 
ing degree—since the games were revived 
60 years ago— 


Mr. Brundage warned. 

Mr. Hearst advocates the establish- 
ment of a permanent planning board 
commissioned to formulate a strategy on 
all fronts for meeting the challenge of 
competitive coexistence with the Com- 
munists. 
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I have developed a plan, and presented 
it to this Congress, for meeting the prop - 
aganda offensive of the Russians. This 
plan is developed in several bills—H. R. 
5040, H. R. 4307, H. R. 4215, and H. R. 
4109—which are specificaly designed to 
put into legislative form the excellent 
proposals and timely warnings of Mr. 
Hearst. There is very little money in- 
volved, but, if adopted, they would go 
far toward meeting the major attacks 
the U. S. S. R. is making upon us in the 
fields of culture and sports. 

Because the very survival of our way 
of life may depend on taking action now 
I urge their early consideration and 
enactment by the Congress. 

H. R. 4109 would establish an advisory 
board to assist the commission created 
by the joint resolution of December 20, 
1944, in considering a site and design for 
a National Memorial Stadium in the 
District of Columbia. The text of my 
bill is included here. Also included is 
the text of the New York Times report 
on the Moscow plans, as well as a recent 
article by David Sentner, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Hearst news- 
papers, which appeared in the Los Ange- 
les Examiner, This article also appeared 
in the Chicago American, the San Fran- 
cisco American, the Boston American, 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, the New 
York Journal-American, the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, and the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer: 

H. R. 4109 
A bill to establish an advisory board to as- 
sist the commission created by the joint 
resolution of December 20, 1944, in con- 
sidering a site and design for a National 

Memorial Stadium in the District of Co- 

lumbia, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, ete., That the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution to consider 
a site and design for a National Memorial 
Stadium to be erected in the District of 
Columbia,” approved December 20, 1944, is 
amended by redesignating section 3 as sec- 
tion 4 and by inserting immediately after 
section 2 the following new section: 

“Src, 3. (a) There is hereby created an ad- 
visory board, which shall advise and consult 
with the commission in carrying out its 
functions under this joint resolution. The 
advisory board shall consist of— 

“(1) one person selected by each of the 
following national organizations in the field 
of recreation and sports: The United States 
Olympic Association, the American Recrea- 
tion Society, the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, the Na- 
tional Association of Intercollegiate Athletics, 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
the Amateur Athletic Union, the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, the Society of State Direc- 
tors of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, the Athletic Institute, and the 
Sports Fishing Institute. 

“(2) one person selected by each of the 
following national organizations: The Amer- 
ican Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the American Veterans of World War I, the 
Disabled American Veterans, the Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers Association, the Ma- 
rine Corps League, the Marine Corps War 
Memorial Foundation, the American Vet- 
erans Commitee, the Catholic War Veterans 
of the United States, the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America, and 
the Reserve Officers’ Association of the 
United States; and 

(3) one person selected by each of the 
following national service organizations: The 
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United Service Organizations (USO), the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
National Jewish Welfare Board, the National 
Council of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

“(b) The advisory board may exercise its 
functions through a working committee com- 
posed of 6 members, 2 selected jointly by 
the organizaitons named in each of the cate- 
gories enumerated in subsection (a).” 

Sec. 2. The first section of such joint reso- 
lution is amended (1) by striking out “an 
athletic field and stadium” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “an athletic field, stadium, and 
parade ground,” and (2) by striking out 
“World War I and World War Ii” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean hostilities.” 


[From the New York Times, of May 5, 1955] 


RUSSIANS ARE SPENDING $62 MILLION ON ATH- 
LeTic Factiirizs—AcTION A PRELUDE TO 
OLyMpPics’ B- Russra REGARDED AS SEEK- 
ING 1960 on 1964 Games—Moscow SUBURBS 
GET New STADIA 


Lonpon, May 4.—The Soviet Union, in an 
apparent bid for the 1960 or 1964 Olympics, 
announced today it was spending 250 mil- 
lion rubles ($62 million) this year to ex- 
pand athletic facilities in Moscow. 

S. V. Pushnov, chairman of the Moscow 
City Committee on Physical Culture and 
Sport, said in a Moscow radio broadcast heard 
here: 

“During this year alone 250 million rubles 
will be spent on sports facilities. 

“Work has started on the construction of 
a gigantic stadium in Luzhniki (a Moscow 
suburban district). 

“In Sokolniki (another Moscow district) 
a summer artificial ice rink will be opened on 
which hockey players, ice skaters and figure 
skaters can compete, Construction is being 
completed on new indoor tennis courts.” 

Pushnoy said nothing specifically about 
trying to obtain the games for the Soviet 
Union. However, the Russians have been 
privately talking about it since the Olympic 
committee meeting in Athens last May. 

In talks with foreigners they admitted the 
only thing preventing their lodging a bid for 
the games was lack of facilities in Moscow. 


STADIUM GROUNDS SMALL 


Hun has been prominently mentioned 
as a possible 1960 site but the Russians may 
be aiming at 1964. Next year’s games will 
be held in Australia, 

Moscow already has the big Dynamo Sta- 
dium, but the grounds around it are small. 
There's another stadium in the Stalino dis- 
trict, but isn’t big enough for the Olympics. 

By using the available stadiums—and cen- 

tering activities in the new one in Luzh- 
niki—the Russians could easily handle the 
Olympics. 
Housing would offer no particular prob- 
lems to the Russians. If they did not put 
up an Olympic village, they could do as 
they’ve done for other international events— 
just empty several hotels and use them. 

Pushnov also announced this summer 
would see the inauguration of the first Mos- 
seal games. About 300,000 athletes will take 
part. 


SPECIAL POLICE FOR OLYMPICS 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, May 4.—Melbourne 
Officials announced today that a special 
police corps had been organized for the 
1956 Olympic games “‘for the protection and 
general assistance of overseas competitors 
and visitors.“ 

A committee of senior officers of all 
branches of the police force will work in 
close liaison with the organizers of the games. 
The police station building in the Olympic 
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village of Heldelburg will be staffed by police- 
men speaking at least two foreign languages. 

Special squads of plainclothes policemen 
will be assigned to safeguard the visitors 
against pickpockets and confidence men, 
All incoming ships and airliners will be scru- 
tinized for foreign criminals, descriptions of 
whom are being obtained from the interna- 
tional police organization, 

Meanwhile the Olympic games construc- 
tion committee, after a stormy 2-hour meet- 
ing today, decided to proceed with a 333- 
meter concrete cycling track at Olympic 
Park. The track will cost 200,000 Australian 
pounds ($448,000). 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner of April 29, 
19551 


HOUSE URGED ro CONSIDER Hearst Art, SPORT 
PLAN TO COMBAT REDS 


(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, April 28.—Representative 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, of New 
Jersey, today urged consideration of con- 
gressional measures to promote American 
culture and sports events in line with the 
program for “competitive coexistence” with 
Red Russia advocated by W. R. Hearst, Jr. 

Concurrently, the House District Commit- 
tee favorably reported out THompson’s first 
bill on the subject, providing for the crea- 
tion of a Federal Commission to formulate 
plans for the construction in the District of 
Columbia of a civic auditorium. The latter 
would include an inaugural hall of Presi- 
dents and a music, drama, fine arts and mass 
communications center. 

THompson asked the House to heed warn- 
ings by the editor-in-chief of the Hearst 
newspapers and Olympics Committee Presi- 
dent Avery Brundage that this country is in 
danger of losing its supremacy at the inter- 
national games, 

PROPOSALS 


THOMPSON said his legislation is specifi- 
cally designed to put into effect the pro- 
posals made by Hearst upon his return from 
behind the Iron Curtain, where he inter- 
viewed the four top leaders of Communist 
Russia. 

The measures would create a national ad- 
visory committee under the welfare secre- 
tary to develop a program with the States 
that would make the public more sports and 
culture conscious, 

Six million dollars in Federal funds would 
be used to match money raised by the States 
to promote the work. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Hobby has approved a bill introduced 
by Representative WaINwricutT, Democrat, 
of New York, for establishment of a Federal 
Commission on the Arts “and for other pur- 
poses,” 

WARNING 

However, Representative THOMPSON and 
his Democratic colleagues do not think this 
administration bill goes far enough in acti- 
vating a dynamic competitive coexistence 
blueprint. 

THOMPSON Called attention of Congress to 
both the warning of Hearst and Olympic 
Committee President Brundage on the sports 
challenge from the Soviet Union, 

He referred to a current magazine article 
by Brundage warning that Russia is building 
“the greatest mass army of athletes the 
world has ever known.“ 

Brundage said the Russians are almost cer- 
tain to dominate the 1956 Olympic Games 
unless “there is a sudden reawakening in 
this country.” 

TWENTY YEARS OLD 


“The huge Russian sports program is based 
on & broad and comprehensive system of 
physical training for everyone in the 
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U. S. S. R. regardless of age or sex,“ THomp- 
son said. 

“Undoubtedly one of the results of this 
system, which was started more than 20 
years ago, was a very substantial contribu- 
tion to the success of the Soviet armies dur- 
ing World War II. No country is stronger 
than its people. 

“In his recent speech at Washington's Na- 
tional Press Club, William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., after his Russian trip, said that sports 
are a front on which the commissars are 
moving ahead full speed. 


PRESTIGE 


“America, he said, has dominated the 
Olympic Games since their inception. It 
has been a source of prestige throughout the 
world, especially with sport-cosncious young 
people. 

“Mr, Hearst asked: ‘How will the youth of 
the world feel, especially in doubtful areas, 
if the Russian team ends America’s long 
Sway at Melbourne in 1956?’ 

“Mr, Hearst advocates the establishment 
of a permanent planning board commis- 
sioned to formulate a strategy on all fronts 
for meeting the challenge of competitive 
coexistence with the Communists.” 

THOMPSON added the legislation intro- 
duced by himself, Representatives ROOSE- 
VELT (Democrat, California), and Reuss 
(Democrat), Wisconsin, was designed to 
carry out “the excellent proposals and timely 
warnings of Mr. Hearst.” 


Twentieth Anniversary of the REA 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr.GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 20th anniversary of the 
REA program, I deem it appropriate to 
give the Congress a report on the actions 
of the program in the First District of 
Arkansas, 

There are 10 counties in the first dis- 
trict, and electric lines extend into each 
of these counties under member-owned 
electric cooperatives operation. There 
are 4 electric cooperative corporations 
located in the first district, and 2 of them 
are the largest in the entire State of 
Arkansas. 

The Craighead Electric Cooperative 
Corp., with headquarters located at 
Jonesboro, Ark., is the largest in 
Arkansas, serving 16,500 members on 
3,900 miles of line in Craighead, Greene, 
Poinsett, Lawrence, Crittenden, and 
parts of Independence and Randolph 
Counties. This cooperative was first put 
into operation in November of 1938, and 
in the years since has served an area 
principally devoted to agricultural crops 
of cotton, corn, rice, and soybeans, 
although the area is growing in the pro- 
duction of beef cattle, dairy animals, 
hogs, and poultry. 

The Woodruff Electric Cooperative 
Corp., with headquarters in Forrest 
City, Ark., is the second-largest elec- 
tric cooperative in Arkansas. This cor- 
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poration has 3,400 miles of line serving 
12,500 members. This organization went 
into operation in 1938, and serves mem- 
bers in St. Francis, Lee, Phillips, Cross, 
Crittenden, Woodruff, and Monroe 
Counties. 

The Clay County Electric Cooperative 
Corp., located in Clay, Greene, and 
Randolph Counties, has its headquarters 
at Corning, Ark. This cooperative, since 
going into operation in November of 
1939, has expanded to 1,798 miles of lines 
serving 6,207 members. Agricultural 
loads served by this cooperative are 
broiler operations, livestock, dairying, 
row crop and rice irrigation and cotton 
gins. 

The Mississippi County Electric Coop- 
erative, Inc., with headquarters in 
Blytheville, Ark., serves one of the rich- 
est agricultural areas in the Midsouth. 
This pioneer cooperative now has 800 
miles of lines serving 4,200 members. 

It would not be fitting to report on 
these fine cooperatives without mention- 
ing some of the men who have made 
these organizations so successful. For 
these are the men who have worked 
through the years to bring electricity to 
the farms. 

I would like to recognize the tire- 
less work of such pioneers as Mr. Leon 
Presson, president of the Clay County 
Electric Cooperative Corp., and Mr. 
Adolph Lillard, their able manager. 
Others in this organization are Mr. J. 
Frank Ellis, Mr. Thomas Hall, Mr. Paul 
Moore, Mr. Clois Butler, Mr. C. T. John- 
son, Mr. Mack Dalton, Mr. Roy Creek, 
Mr. W. Z. Porter, and the Honorable E. G. 
Ward. 

In the Craighead organization are 
such fine men as Mr. S. C. Chapin, the 
president, and their fine administrative 
manager, Mr. Earl Walden. Working 
with these men are Mr. G. C. Jernigan, 
Mr. Oscar Robinson, Mr. E. L. Stillions, 
Mr. L. C. Sloan, Mr. C. H. Montieth, Mr. 
G. M. Shipman, Mr. W. A. Cunningham, 
Mr. Raybon Sullivan, Mr. Ode Chipman, 
Mr. Garland Arrington, and the Hon- 
orable Charles Frierson. 

Associated with Mr. Charley Lutes, 
president of the Mississippi County Elec- 
tric Cooperative, and their fine manager, 
Mr. H. C. Knappenberger, are Mr. Tom 
Callis, Mr. Charles R. Coleman, Mr. B. B. 
Threlkeld, Mr. Claude Duncan, Mr. G. 
W. Garrigan, Mr. J. B. Johnson, Mr. 
W. E. Hagan, Mr. R. L. Houck, Mr. Lloyd 

Shelton, and Mr. Earl Wildy. 

In the large Woodruff Electric Coop - 
erative Corp. and working with their 
president, Mr. John Doyel, and their 
fine manager, Mr. T. E. Bostick, are Mr. 
J. E. Breeding, Mr. V. O. Turner, Mr. 
James Smith, Mr. E. E. James, Mr. Jo- 
seph Whittenton, Mr. J. Crossett, Mr. 
Carson Brown, Mr. John Brooks, Mr. 
Homer G. Townes, and their excellent 
attorney, the Honorable John Eldridge, 
dr. 

These men, pioneers all in this great 
work, are continuing to give their serv- 
ice to their neighbors in the work of the 
REA, 
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The Meaning of Mother’s Day in the Free 
World and Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent years we have been 
setting aside special days to emphasize 
certain human relationships, among 
them Mother’s Day. We have agreed 
that on the second Sunday in May of 
each year we will pay tribute to the vir- 
tues of motherhood, the love, the cour- 
age, and the strength of mothers down 
the ages, which we recognize as the 
molding and steadying force in every 
normal childhood and in every happy 
home. 

There are many things I could say 
about the custom we are establishing— 
for to me these days are useful only if 
they give to every one of the 365 days of 
our calendar year a deeper sense of what 
these relationships mean. But today I 
want to speak for a few minutes about 
the use being made of Mother’s Day and 
of Children’s Day by the Communists 
who have become so consummately skill- 
ful in using the emotions of men and 
women to hide their purposes. 

Women who believe in God—no mat- 
ter what their form of belief—cannot 
do less than resent the the use the Com- 
munists are making of women in all 
lands—using words to deceive, to cover 
up reality. And they exploit these words 
and send them out to all the corners of 
the earth. 


DANGER SIGNALS 


Let me give you some danger signals: 

On March 8 of each year, the Com- 
munist world celebrates International 
Women’s Day. On this day the Inter- 
national Federation of Democratic Wom- 
en mobilizes its 66 million women all 
over the world. On this day Communist 
women display their power and their 
contribution to building up the Commu- 
nist world. All Communist govern- 
ments, all Communist parties of all coun- 
tries give special attention to this day, 
and praise the women for what they 
have done and scold them for what they 
failed todo. This is the day when Com- 
munist women feel the public tribute 
paid to them and when they are made to 
feel how important and how needed they 
are as a factor in building up commu- 
nism. The wife is expected to influence 
her husband, the mother to educate the 
children, the working woman to speed up 
production to build the Communist state. 
Women in politics are expected to do a 
tremendous job as propaganda agents, as 
information agents, and as legislators to 
press for laws that aid the Communist 
plan. 

On June 1 of each year the Commu- 
nist-dominated world celebrates Chil- 
dren’s Day on the national and inter- 
national level. On this day they show 
the world “the wonderful Communist 
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children”—loyal to the State, and so 
mature when they reach the age of 14 
that they do not need the guidance of 
their parents any more. They are free 
to do what they please. At this time it 
becomes their right and duty to spy on 
their parents and to do all assignments 
given them by the party leaders. 

I would urge you to read the readily 
available Communist pamphlets on the 
Education of Communist Youth, to un- 
derstand what is actually being done to 
youth. 

COMMUNIST MOTHER'S DAY 

On the 18th of June, a matter of only 
a few weeks from now, Communist 
Mother’s Day will be tuned to the note 
of hate of the West, and above all else, 
hate of America. And in July another 
World Congress of Mothers will be called. 
At this Congress an appeal will be ad- 
dressed to all mothers everywhere—an 
emotional appeal—to ban atomic war, 
to stop “American imperialism” and its 
interference in the affairs of other coun- 
tries. It will urge all mothers to work 
for peace and brotherly love among all 
nations. It will be beamed to the hearts 
of the mothers of the West—to the trust- 
ing women of the free world who listen 
eagerly to all voices in support of peace. 
But we women of America—yes, and our 
men as well—with women everywhere 
should listen intelligently. We should 
not permit ourselves to accept these 
high-sounding words until we have ex- 
amined the kind of “peace” that is being 
offered us by the Communist leaders. 
We should be keenly aware that the 
Communist Mother’s World Congress 
combines its channels of propaganda 
with those of the Vienna Peace Confer- 
ence. We should be alert to see what a 
truly terrific outlet this gives with which 
to flood our press, etc. Somehow we 
must be prepared to refute this propa- 
ganda immediately and effectively, or we 
give the impression that what they say 
is true: that America is the aggressor 
and the warmonger, while Communists 
are doves of peace. 

We who live in this free America— 
especialy we who are women, whether 
we be mothers in fact or not—feel an 
especial urgency to bring to all people 
everywhere the realization of what the 
inevitable results will be should com- 
munism be able to becloud the true issues 
so thoroughly that women and men as 
well permit themselves to be taken in by 
their words. 

What channels do we free people here 
in America have to counteract the floods 
upon floods of propaganda that are con- 
stantly poured over us and the increased 
flood that will be loosed on these special 
dates? 

We have the United States Informa- 
tion Agency and we should use it more 
intelligently. We should see to it that 
it has the personnel and the tools to do a 
real job for us. I am thoroughly aware 
of the criticisms that have been hurled at 
it—some justified but much not justi- 
fied—but it is our one general channel. 
Then there is Radio Free Europe that is 
doing much. We could concentrate our 
subject matter and refute the dove of 
peace of the hammer and sickle. 
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‘WOMEN FOR FREEDOM OF EUROPE 


We have in our midst also a woman’s 
group whose knowledge is far beyond our 
own, because it is drawn from personal 
experience and from the constant flow 
of information from the curtained coun- 
tries that are theirs. 

I speak of Women for Freedom of 
Europe, Inc. This organization at 8 
West 40th Street, New York, is a member 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Its president is Geraldine Fitch; 
the chairman of its advisory board is 
Mrs. Robert P. Patterson, one of the 
finest representatives of American 
womanhood. These women have under- 
taken to study and analyze from first- 
hand information, the social changes in- 
troduced in these Communist and Com- 
munist-dominated lands, and to learn 
the effects of these changes upon the 
lives of women and their families. A 
seminar now in progress at the Baltic 
House of Freedom in New York City is 
giving out important information about 
the laws recently introduced in order to 
Sovietize the pattern of family life, the 
education of children—and again I urge 
you to read Lenin’s brochure on the 
Education of Communist Youth—and 
the working conditions imposed upon 
women. We Americans should know 
more of the actual conditions. It is so 
difficult for us to picture such a situa- 
tion. We do not realize how vital it is 
that we who are still free should work 
together to retain our freedom. 

As you well know, Communist propa- 
ganda is constantly telling their own peo- 
ple and the world that only the U. S. S. R. 
works for peace— that America is re- 
sponsible for all the war talk—all their 
need for ever more war strength. And 
they are good at it. Do not mistake that. 

CONTRASTS IN PEACE EFFORTS 


Let me review a few things which 
would seem not only to disprove their 
contentions, but to paint the picture in 
its true colors. 

The historic record of the American 
people for peace stands despite the Com- 
munist labels of “warmonger” and “ag- 
gressor.” The quick demobilization of 
the American forces after the war, tells 
clearly our dislike of war and love of 
peace. By contrast the whole Russian 
Army is still under arms and ready for 
action, with armies of the captive coun- 
tries gradually integrated into a joint 
Soviet military plan. Drawn up this 
February by Soviet officiers and military 
delegates this plan designated Hungary, 
together with Bulgaria and Romania, as 
the second defense line. The delegates 
of the satellite states proposed that each 
country have its own military command 
with Soviet officers as “liaison.” The 
Russians counterproposed that Russian 
military headquarters be set up in each 
country and their “proposal” was “ac- 
cepted” by all the delegates, as the Minsk 
resolution. In view of the impending 
ratification of the Austrian Peace Treaty 
which implies withdrawal of Russian 
troops from Austria, Hungary and Ro- 
mania, the Minsk resolution supplies an- 
other pretext for keeping the Russian 
armies in these countries. 

After the Second World War the Ache- 
son-Lilienthal-Baruch plan for interna- 
tional agency control of atomic produc- 
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tion was blocked by Soviet veto in the 
United Nations. Also another generous 
effort for the sharing of “atoms-for- 
peace” was presented by President Eisen- 
hower to the United Nations and accepted 
by the General Assembly in November 
23, 1954. 

Assistance was originated and largely 
underwritten by the United States 
through the Marshall plan, NATO, and 
the point four program for the under- 
developed countries. This is eloquent 
testimony of the American people's striv- 
ing for world peace based on higher 
standards of living, with freedom and 
justice strengthened by economic secu- 
rity and without political influence. 

In the treatment of former enemies 
America actually donated billions of dol- 
lars for the reconstruction of Japan and 
Italy, while Soviet Russia looted bil- 
lions’ worth from the captive countries. 
Today Japan is a free country, with its 
own foreign policy as is Western Ger- 
many. 

I could name many more matters 
which show our good faith, and the Com- 
munist infidelities. But my purpose to- 
day is not tied to these things. My pur- 
pose is to draw the attention of all wom- 
en to the need for intelligent thought 
and action lest we let the soft words of 
those who talk peace, deafen us to the 
steady and persistent beat of the drums 
of war from which they emanate. 

Peace never comes easily for it is a 
quality of the heart, of the personality. 
The work for peace is not a matter of 
mass gatherings, and propaganda ban- 
ners. The work for peace involves in- 
stead a constant vigilance against the 
Slavery which the Soviets are forcing 
upon millions and millions of people in 
the name of peace. 

We who are free women in a free land 
must keep faith with our own dedication 
to peace and also with the trust that 
women of the rest of the world have 
placed in American womanhood. We 
must recognize the false and stand firm- 
ly behind each true and since step to- 
ward a just and lasting peace. 

Such a rededication of ourselves to the 
true meaning of freedom, which after all 
is our responsibility to the Infinite, can 
bring new meaning to our so-called 
Mother’s Day. May we work unceasing- 
ly and humbly that freedom may be re- 
born across the world. 

COMMUNIST STRATEGY 


Even before I had the responsibility 
of chairmanship of a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
having to do with national and interna- 
tional movements, the committee that 
drafted the Strategy and Tactics of 
World Communism, I had concerned 
myself with communism and its teach- 
ings, it methods, its goals. Insofar as 
I have been able, I have followed the 
tragic history of those peoples and coun- 
tries who are behind the curtain, hoping 
that other countries and other peoples 
might learn from these tragedies and not 
be engulfed. 

Let me give you something of the his- 
tory as it has been laid bare: 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ever since World War I, as an active 
and loyal member of the League of 
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Nations, Czechoslovakia kept a constant 
record for peace and international co- 
operation. Confronted by the increased 
Nazi menace, it supplemented its sys- 
tem of alliances with France and the 
Little Entente by a treaty with the Soviet 
Union in 1935, which was renewed in 
December 1943, and was clearly based 
on nonintervention by the U. S. S. R. 
in the internal affairs of the postwar 
Czechoslovak Republic. Yet, its genuine 
effort to promote European reconstruc- 
tion and the work of the United Nations 
was abruptly ended by combined machi- 
nations of the Soviet Union and its Com- 
munist agents within. By a violent coup 
Czechoslovakia was deprived of its tra- 
ditional role of working for peace, its 
democratic system was overthrown, and 
its people drawn into the orbit of Soviet 
slavery. 
BALTIC STATES 


Lithuania and her Baltic neighbors, 
Estonia and Latvia, existed in peace with 
Russia ever since the establishment of 
their independence in 1918. In the 
course of good neighborliness, peace 
treaties were made, nonaggression pacts 
signed, and mutual-assistance treaties 
concluded. The mutual-assistance trea- 
ties were for a term of 15 years. Yet 
within 8 months these Baltic States fell 
under such ruthless occupation as his- 
tory has seldom recorded, 

In Estonia, according to verified data, 
about 60,000 persons were deported to 
the Soviet Union in 1940-41. About 2,000 
men and women were executed on the 
spot; 9,229 of the deported or murdered 
were minors or children under 20 years 
of age. In 1949 a considerably larger 
number of people were deported than 
during the mass deportation in 1941. 

In Latvia, during the first occupation 
in 1940-41, a total of 37,500 persons was 
deported. Including the subsequent de- 
portations after the reoccupation of the 
country in 1944, the allover amount is 
far over 100,000 persons. 

Since the first mass deportation of the 
horrible night of June 13-14 in 1941, in 
Lithuania, six other deportations have 
taken place, taking young people, 
fathers, mothers, and children. Eighty- 
three thousand Lithuanians were 
driven off in the early part of May 1945. 
In May 22, 1948, Lithuania lost more 
than 100,000 of her inhabitants in a 
single night. 

DEPORTATIONS 

Today deportations proceed under the 
guise of voluntary work in remote re- 
gions of Russia, where the deportees are 
forced to perform specified duties and 
labor voluntarily. They are forced to 
sign a statement that they are leaving 
voluntarily for work in such-and-such 
brotherly republic or autonomous dis- 
trict. At designated points, these de- 
portees are classified, some to go to penal 
camps, some to forced labor, some to 
free exile, which covers women and chil- 
dren. The places of deportees are filled 
by newcomers from Russia. Recent 
escapees from Vorkuta and other camps 
bring news of thousands of those Balts, 
Bulgarians, Hungarians, Rumanians, and 
Poles laboring unto death in the mines, 
railroad building, fisheries, and forests of 
the western Ural region. 
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This is the Communist peace that was 
accorded the Baltic States when they 
trusted the false independence, auton- 
omy, and coexistence promised by the 
Soviets. Similar Soviet pattern was fol- 
lowed in other countries, like Bulgaria, 
which was also taken over, the Russian 
troops exercising pressure which gradu- 
ally led to the transformation of the 
coalition cabinet in September 1944 into 
purely Communist government. From 
1945 to 1947 thousands of members of 
the Peasant Party of the opposition in 
Parliament were imprisoned and their 
leader, Nicolas Petkoff, executed. 


RUMANIA 


Next was Rumania. On April 3, 1944, 
Molotov, the Soviet Minister of Soviet 
Affairs, in the course of the Rumanian 
armistice negotiations, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

The Soviet Government declares that it 
does not pursue the aim of conquering any 
part of Rumanian territory or of changing 
in whatever manner the existing social order 
in Rumania. It equally declares that the 
entry in Rumania of Soviet troops is solely 
the consequence of military necessities and 
of the continuation of resistance of the 
enemy troops, 


This solemn statement was repeated 
by Molotov on August 23, 1944, when 
Rumania joined the allied forces: 

In the face of events in Rumania, the 
Soviet Government considers that it would 
not be without value to confirm the declara- 
tion it made in April this year, to the effect 
that the Soviet Union does not intend to 
appropriate any part of Rumania or to 
change the established social regime in that 
country, or, furthermore, to limit in any 
way whatever the independence of Rumania. 


Almost at the same time, Vishinsky 
arrived in Rumania to overthrow the 
coalition government under the pressure 
of Russian tanks and force upon the 
country the Communist regime. Right 
now the Sovietskaya Moldavia of March 
31. 1955, announced the planned dis- 
placement of the whole population of 
Bessarabia and Moldavia to Astrakhan, 
Rostof, and Pavlodar in Central Asia. 
One million six hundred thousand peo- 
ple, women and children and old people, 
are among those to be moved to a virgin 
cold region, where there is nothing but 
the bare frozen ground. These people 
are Rumanians, and the territory was 
incorporated in the U. S. S. R. at the 
peace treaty. 

The same pattern was used in Hun- 
gary. In Hungary reports tell that in 
March 1955, while the Communists vigor- 
ously stepped up their peace campaign, 
the Government issued a decree stipu- 
lating that within a period of 14 days 
the enemies of the people be evicted from 
Budapest and other major cities. 

The people of the captive countries 
have peace treaties, but they have no 
peace. Their countries have been looted 
under various pretexts. The misery and 
suffering of their people is hard to 
imagine by American standards. They 
have lost their freedom and are cut off 
from the rest of the world. Their peo- 
ple are subject to slavery, imprisonment, 
and mass deportation. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the peace the 
Communists offer the world, 
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Hoover Commission Report on Veterans’ 
Medical Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 9, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
port of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment dealing with veterans’ hospitals 
and benefits makes me think that the 
Commission was far more aptly named 
by the public in calling it the Hoover 
Commission than in its own formal title. 
The consideration shown our veterans 
in the Commission report, it seems to me, 
is comparable to that shown veterans 
under the Hoover administration at the 
time of the famed veterans bonus march 
on Washington. 

It is true that, given the composition 
of the present Hoover Commission, as 
appointed by President Eisenhower, and 
the Republican leadership of the 83d 
Congress, we might have predicted that 
social welfare matters would be treated 
on a cold cash-and-carry basis, without 
regard for the human principles in- 
volved. The fact that as the Commis- 
sion reports come out they go right down 
the line in recommending elimination 
or reduction of many such programs is 
not too surprising—in spite of the fact 
that the previous Commission, appoint- 
ed under a Democratic administration, 
had adopted a much more sympathetic 
attitude toward social-welfare programs 
in general. It might be well in passing 
also to mention that the present Com- 
mission seems to have gone a long way 
out on the limb in the way of recom- 
mending changes in basic and funda- 
mental policy without confining them- 
selves to considerations involving or- 
ganization of the executive agencies or 
administration of policy. 

However, despite the bias of the Com- 
mission implicit in its membership, we 
might have hoped that they would soften 
their strict dollars-and-cents thinking 
in view of the tremendous debt the coun- 
try owes to the veterans of our Armed 
Forces. Analysis of the report on medi- 
cal services as it applies to veterans’ hos- 
pitals and benefits shows, however, that 
this was not the case. 

The Commission seems to have used 
as their yardstick for operation of vet- 
erans’ hospital, as an example, the sole 
question of whether or not such a hos- 
pital can be “operated effectively and 
economically,” with callous disregard for 
all the human and humane factors in- 
volved. Certainly their recommendation 
“that all present outstanding authoriza- 
tions and appropriations for construc- 
tion of additional veterans’ general hos- 
pitals be rescinded except for those now 
under construction or contract” shows 
a cynical attitude toward the situation 
in many areas of the country where hos- 
pital facilities are sadly lacking. The 
Commission calls attention to their claim 
that during the past 20 years all service- 
connected cases could have been taken 
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care of in existing hospitals without any 
new construction as justification for 
their recommendation. Their other rec- 
ommendations calling for a crackdown 
on hospitalization for treatment of non- 
service-connected disabilities, coupled 
with this statement, give a clear indica- 
tion of the Commission’s feeling that the 
Federal Government should get out from 
under its strong moral and legal obli- 
gation to provide medical treatment for 
needy veterans unable to provide such 
treatment for themselves. 

I know from personal experiences with 
hundreds of cases how difficult it is for 
any veteran to establish service connec- 
tion for any of the ailments, physical 
and mental, which may attack him fol- 
lowing his service. The Commission’s 
recommendations for cutting down on 
non-service-connected cases, together 
with their recommendation to tighten 
up on the already strict criteria for es- 
tablishing service connection, would 
work untold additional hardship on the 
many deserving veterans now denied 
adequate treatment because of faulty 
medical records maintained by the serv- 
ices, or because of the Administration's 
unwillingness to accept medical evidence 
indicating service connection unless the 
medical records for the veteran’s period 
of service give proof positive that the 
specific ailment had its onset during the 
period. 

This situation is particularly bad in 
cases where mental illnesses have oc- 
curred as an aftermath of wartime serv- 
ice although at the time of discharge the 
condition may not have been evident. 
In northern California alone, as an ex- 
ample, the existing Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration neuropsychiatric hospital at Palo 
Alto has a waiting list of over 1,000 cases 
of veterans classified as non-service-con- 
nected crying for admission and the 
treatment they so badly need. In the 
meantime our State institutions or the 
families of the veterans must bear the 
burden. Yet, for almost 10 years the 
construction of another such hospital in 
the San Francisco area has been author- 
ized, only to have construction delayed 
year after year on one excuse or another. 
Money has now been appropriated, but 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget have not yet given 
the final all clear which would permit 
signing of contracts and start of con- 
struction. Presumably, if the Hoover 
Commission has its way, the construc- 
tion would never be started, since, tech- 
nically, these are non-service-connected 
cases. Yet I would like to know who 
would dare to stand up and say that, 
medical records or no, most of these 
cases are not the direct result of the 
wartime strains and stresses to which 
the individual veterans were subjected. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly hope that the 
Congress does not abrogate its own re- 
sponsibility to make policy determina- 
tions on how far care for veterans should 
be extended. If Iam any judge the Con- 
gress will give the inhumane recommen- 
dations of the Commission the treatment 
they deserve. I, for one, will oppose any 
move to put them into effect with few 
exceptions and will support consigning 
them, for the most part. to the waste- 
basket. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, May 10, 1955 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and ever-blessed God, we 
are daily praying that the hearts of 
men everywhere may be kindled with a 
new spirit and a stronger desire for a 
social order wherein dwelleth justice and 
righteousness, peace and good will. 

Help us to realize that we cannot build 
a nobler civilization except by putting 
into it a larger measure of the spirit of 
friendship and fraternity. 

Grant that in the great task of solv- 
ing the difficult problems of human re- 
lationships there may be more of the 
community and cooperative spirit, the 
spirit of tolerance and forbearance, the 
spirit of sympathy and kindly judgment. 

May all the members of the human 
family be inspired and controlled by the 
spirit of love which alone can bring them 
together and hold them together, bridg- 
ing their differences and healing their 
dissensions. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, Chief Clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H. R. 1831. An act to amend the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation Charter Act in order 
to protect innocent purchasers of fungible 
goods converted by warehousemen from 
claims of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


S.265. An act to amend the acts author- 
izing agricultural entries under the non- 
mineral land laws of certain mineral lands 
in order to increase the limitation with re- 
spect to desert entries made under such acts 
to 320 acres; 

S. 614. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to donate certain prop- 
erty to the American National Red Cross; 

S. 748. An act to prohibit the United 
States from acquiring mineral interests in 
lands acquired by it except when necessary 
to serve the purpose for which such lands 
are acquired; 

S. 824. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
lands erroneously conveyed to the United 
States; 

S. 1006. An act to authorize the execution 
of agreements between agencies of the United 
States and other agencies and instrumental- 
ities for mutual aid in fire protection, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1007. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended, and for other purposes; 

S. 1183. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to pay indemnity for losses 
and expenses, incurred during July 1954 in 
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the destruction, treatment, or processing, 
under authority of law, of swine, swine car- 
casses, and products derived from swine car- 
casses, infected with vesicular exanthema; 

S. 1398. An act to strengthen the investi- 
gation provisions of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act; 

S. 1650. An act to authorize the Territory 
of Alaska to obtain advances from the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Act, and for other pur- 


OSes; 

S. 1727. An act to authorize certain admin- 
istrative expenses in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 38. Joint resolution consenting 
to an interstate compact to conserve oil and 
gas. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 54] 

Adair Fallon Patman 
Ashley Feighan Powell 
Avery Gamble Prouty 
Bolton, Gray Reece, Tenn 

Oliver P. Gregory Reed, III 
Bowler Hays, Ark. Reed, N. Y. 
Boykin Heselton Rogers, Mass. 
Canfield Hoffman, III. Shuford 
Celler Jackson Sieminski 
Chatham Kearney Smith, Miss 
Coon Knox Steed 
Davidson Laird Taylor 
Dawson, III Lesinski Thomson, Wyo. 
Diggs McCulloch Utt 
Dingell Moliohan Walter 
Dondero Morrison Westland 
Durham Mumma Wigglesworth 
Eberharter Nelson Young 
Elliott Norblad 
Evins Passman 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 373 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


HAWAII AND ALASKA STATEHOOD 
BILL 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2535) to en- 
able the people of Hawaii and Alaska 
each to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the 
original States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 2535, with 
Mr. Mitts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the Delegate from Alaska 
LMr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, 
speaking of national political platforms, 
as someone was during debate yesterday, 
I am glad to inform the Committee that 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, was 
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chairman of the platform and resolu- 
tions committees at the 1944 and 1952 
Democratic conventions, when state- 
hood was endorsed, and Republican en- 
dorsement has come on many occasions, 
too. 
The last States were admitted in 1912 
when Arizona and New Mexico came in. 
Then Dwight Eisenhower had not been 
graduated from West Point. Another 
year would pass before Speaker RAYBURN 
would start his distinguished service 
which now has been continuous since 
1913. Another 13 years would go by be- 
fore former Speaker Joe Martin would 
start on his great congressional career. 
Arizona and New Mexico had long, hard 
fights before they won admission. It 
had been argued, among other things, 
that conferring statehood on them would 
be granting votes to the rattlesnakes and 
desert rocks. Every argument was ad- 
vanced against them, advanced against 
almost every Western Territory, and 
against Alaska now. Too much land. 
Too few people. Too far away. A dis- 
tortion of the voting representation of 
the more populous States—a point which 
has been made over and over again dur- 
ing the years and was even asserted most 
strenuously against Illinois. 

Even so, it has been only 43 years since 
anew State was admitted. To hear some 
opponents of Alaska and Hawaii state- 
hood, you might believe that at the out- 
set a perfect Union of 48 States had been 
established and the proposal to add 2 
more now was contrary to every prin- 
ciple of the Founding Fathers. Hawaii 
and Alaska had been marked out, had 
been destined for statehood even before 
Arizona and New Mexico were admitted. 
They had been incorporated even before 
those States were added to the Union. 
The act of incorporation, as the Supreme 
Court pointed out in the guiding Insular 
cases, is an implied promise of statehood 
to a territory, a promise which never 
yet has been violated. This was men- 
tioned in a Supreme Court decision only 
the other day. The gentleman from 
California, the able chairman of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
commented on this decision when he 
addressed the committee yesterday. 

The Supreme Court pointed out the 
essential differences between Territories 
incorporated and those unincorporated. 
That should be the effective answer to 
those who seek to couple Alaska and 
Hawaii with Guam and the Virgin Is- 
lands and Puerto Rico and the other 
islands of the seas. But even if it were 
not, even if it is true that some future 
Congress could make Guam a State of 
the Union, and even without first incor- 
porating it, I submit that proposition has 
no relevance here. I submit that this 
Congress has before it the proposition 
of admitting Hawaii and Alaska—and 
nothing else. You cannot, no matter 
what your desires, bind a future Con- 
gress, You can refuse to accept Alaska 
and Hawaii now. That lies within your 
power. But you cannot instruct the 90th 
Congress, or any other Congress, not to 
accept Guam. My very strong personal 
conclusion and even conviction is that 
when Hawaii and Alaska come in as they 
surely will, now or later, that will com- 
plete the grand pattern of States, will 
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carry out the design set even before the 
turn of this century. But I cannot 
guarantee that even as none of you can 
guarantee it. I do have full faith that 
future Congresses will act in wisdom and 
in the best interests of our Nation in the 
light of circumstances that obtain then 
and not in the light of 1955. 

Many of my friends have asked me if 
I am truly for Hawaii statehood. The 
answer is “yes”—a yes“ which is given 
without qualification. The answer was 
“yes” even before I had seen the islands 
or their people. Following two visits, 
my belief was fortified that Hawaii 
would be a strong and noble State com- 
posed of a citizenry dedicated to every 
fundamental principle we hold dear, a 
people eager to play the role in Ameri- 
can affairs to which they are entitled 
and who are fully prepared by reason of 
long preparation to move onto another 
and important stage—that of statehood. 

I am not one of those who feel state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska more than 
any other reason will hold Asia from the 
Communists. I doubt not other and 
larger elements will decide that. But 
not for one moment will I grant that 
conferring of statehood will not be of 
real importance in swaying the minds of 
Asiatic people. The significance of this 
was correctly expressed by the Depart- 
ment of State on February 4 last in re- 
porting on the combined statehood bill 
in these words: 

Among the more important tests applied 
to American policy and actions by the na- 
tions of Asia, the Near East, Africa, and 
Latin America is the extent to which we 
manifest our support for the aspirations of 
dependent peoples for self-government. In- 
asmuch as the admission of Hawail and 
Alaska as States of the Union would fulfill 
the aspirations of the peoples of these Ter- 
ritories as expressed in popular referenda, it 
should redound to our credit among these 
nations of the free world. Such action would 
also be in stark contrast to the policies of 
the Soviet Union which practices a system- 
atic denial of political liberty in the areas 
where it exercises control. 


Now I come directly to Alaska. Once 
it was asserted that in seeking statehood 
we had nothing to offer but the patri- 
otism of the people and scenic values, I 
had not known our presentation was so 
limited, and in fact it was not; in any 
case, I glory in the fact that our Alaska 
people are highly patriotic, and that the 
land is indeed one wonderful to behold. 
In addition, we have the solid riches 
which come as an endowment from na- 
ture to make Alaska a State with meas- 
ureless possibilities. I shall not take 
your time here to name our resources 
one by one, or to tell you what our con- 
tributions have been to the general 
economy under the straightened cir- 
cumstances which bound us as we tried 
to make proper use of them. 

Alaska is an American land. That is 
the point which I desire to emphasize. 
The overwhelming majority of its citi- 
zens were either born there of American 
fathers and mothers, or came there from 
the States, or in the case of the Eskimo 
and the Indians and the Aleuts have an 
original American heritage all of us can 
envy. 

We are as every other western Terri- 
tory—encumbered and bound down by 
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the rules which apply to a territory and 
which prevent the free operation of our 
private enterprise system—the fact is 
that the restraints on Alaska have been 
even tighter. Statehood would in large 
measure remove them—would give us 
land, would permit us to make all our 
local laws instead of having constantly 
to come to the Congress and to the Fed- 
eral executive department. 

Doubt has been expressed as to our 
ability to finance ourselves. My reply 
is that will be our job. If we do not find 
statehood’s early path paved with roses— 
and I do not think we will—I ask you 
to ask yourself if your own State finds its 
fiscal sailing always fair—and I convey 
to you a sincere belief that the hardy, 
pioneering persevering Americans who 
have had the courage and the fortitude 
to work away at opening up this, our last 
great northwestern frontier, will not be 
cowed by any hazards statehood may 
present. 

There it lies ready for the great devel- 
opment which will come only with state- 
hood, You have the power this week to 
speed Alaska, and Hawaii, on the way to 
statehood. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I suppose if you are able 
to finance statehood in Alaska, it will 
be unnecessary to have the $48 million, 
mentioned on page 63 of the bill as com- 
ing from the Treasury of the United 
States, and also the $30 million men- 
tioned on page 64 as coming from the 
Treasury of the United States. Would 
that be a fair statement? 

Mr. BARTLETT. We shall be very 
happy to accept those grants incorpo- 
rated in the bill that come to us over a 
period of years because it was the judg- 
ment of the committee that it should 
be done to make what was demanded— 
a so-called equitable bill. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I wish the gentleman 
from Florida would also include in the 
Recorp the amount of Federal money 
that goes into the State of Florida for 
rivers, canals, and all sorts of other pur- 
poses. Would the gentleman be able 
to enlighten the House as to how much 
Florida has received from the Federal 
Treasury? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I refer that to the 
gentleman from Florida. I suggest to 
the gentleman from Minnesota that 
ought to be in the Recorp, too. 

The bill before you is a fair bill. In 
practically all essential features it is the 
same bill approved by the other body 
last year. It was examined by the com- 
mittee over there, and reexamined by the 
Senate; it has been closely examined by 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

It has been said that in 1955 we should 
not be so venturesome as to admit as a 
State an island group far removed from 
our western coast; or to admit as a State 
a Territory to the north and west of 
Washington, the most northwesterly of 
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our States, with a foreign nation be- 
tween. 

It has been said that this would be too 
daring, too much of a break with prece- 
dent, too much of everything if we were 
to allow Hawaii and Alaska to be the 
49th and 50th States. 

I have remarked that although it was 
only 43 years ago since Arizona and New 
Mexico came in, men who lead us now 
were only youngsters then. Since then 
there have been two World Wars. The 
face of the world has been changed—and 
more than once. There have been revo- 
lutions—social, economic, and political. 
The Europe of 1955 is far different from 
that of 1912; and great changes have 
come to Asia, and elsewhere. The United 
States has altered somewhat too. Every 
concept we held in 1912 relating to for- 
eign involvement has changed. Then 
we were, we thought, secure behind our 
ramparts, safe from foreign intervention 
and certainly with no intention of be- 
coming involved in the affairs of other 
nations. 

Since then our power has grown, 
Our strength has increased. We lead 
that part of the world which believes as 
we do. We have accepted many a chal- 
lenge, dared many an adventure, in ab- 
solute breaks with our past. We met 
each test when it came. 

In 1912 the airplane was an uncertain 
machine; the automobile barely past the 
development stage. The battleship ruled 
the seas. Now all has changed and we 
ourselves have changed. The A-bomb 
has come, and the H-bomb is here. We 
accept them; if not in our stride, never- 
theless we accept them as realities which 
must be lived with. I suppose that his- 
tory does not record another 43-year 
period during which the old has so given 
way to the new, and in which man’s ideas 
have been so basically shifted. I submit 
to you that in view of all this it would 
not be so very venturesome to add Ha- 
waii and Alaska to the list of States. 
After all, by so doing you will only be 
putting the seal on the compacts in- 
formally entered into with these Terri- 
tories long ago. You will be shaping the 
future to the advantage of these United 
States; you will be placing on the flag 
not only two new stars but you will be 
fixing the ones already there in more 
secure positions. You will be carrying 
out the spirit of representative govern- 
ment that has animated this country 
from its founding and you will be doing 
that which will reflect credit and glory 
on you individually and on this 84th 
Congress. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, with 
one exception, the arguments that are 
being advanced by the opponents of 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii are the 
same objections that have been ad- 
vanced against the 35 States that have 
been admitted to the Union since it was 
formed from the original 13. 

The most popular argument in opposi- 
tion is that there are not enough people 
in the Territories which are candidates 
for statehood. When those of us who 
support statehood point out that Alaska 
and Hawaii have more population today 
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than a great many States had at the time 
of their admission, the opponents of 
statehood reply that it is still unfair to 
the populous States to let a lesser num- 
ber of people have equal Senate repre- 
sentation. They bring up an astounding 
array of figures to prove how unfair it is 
to give Alaska and Hawaii 2 Senators 
each when the other States with larger 
populations have only 2. Had we fol- 
lowed this concept from the earliest 
days, we still would have only 13 States. 

We would still be a fringe of States 
along the Atlantic seaboard. No new 
State was ever admitted that did not 
have a smaller population than most 
of the States already in the Union. And 
yet by the very practice of admitting 
Territories with relatively small popula- 
tions has our Union grown to its present 
greatness. However, this logic does not 
seem to satisfy the opponents of state- 
hood. They say that we made a mistake 
in admitting a number of States, but that 
nothing can be done about it. The States 
are already in. But there is no use, they 
say, to add more States with a small 
population. I think the argument pro- 
vided in the Constitution that twe Sena- 
tors represent an area, regardless of pop- 
ulation, and that Representatives repre- 
sent the population, should be sufficient. 
However, let it be pointed out that the 
population of no State is fixed and per- 
manent. It seems unlikely that the pop- 
ulation of Hawaii, which is now larger 
than four States of the Union, will in- 
crease greatly in the future—although it 
could increase substantially. But in the 
case of Alaska, we have the interesting 
comparison—and contrast — between 
Scandinavia and Finland in the same 
latitudes as Alaska. ‘These four North 
European nations have ideas of freedom 
which correspond with ours. They have 
approximately the same climates, and 
no greater endowment of natural re- 
sources—if indeed their endowment is 
as great. They have an area three- 
fourths the size of Alaska, yet they have 
a population of 16 million people. Nor 
would anyone assert that the 16 million 
people of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland have not erected a fine, high 
type of civilization, and have not worked 
out a stable and a going economy. Alas- 
ka can and should be the equivalent of 
Scandinavia and Finland in the Western 
Hemisphere. If Alaska is granted state- 
hood and freed from the binding restric- 
tions imposed on it by Territorial status, 
Alaska, too, can and will become a great, 
populous State. Are there those who 
would challenge this forecast? Let us 
recall that Senator Thomas Ewing, of 
Ohio, opposing the admission of Cali- 
fornia, over a hundred years ago, said: 

With all the extent of California, it will 
never sustain one-half the population of the 


small State of Ohio, not one-half. The pop- 
ulation will be very small indeed. 


I need not point out that California to- 
day has become the second State in the 
Union in population, and that at the 
present rate of increase it will soon pass 
New York and become the first. The 
same argument of insufficient population 
in a new aspirant for statehood has been 
voiced again and again. And again and 
again time has proved it groundless. 
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Surely there is nothing in the popula- 
tion argument that should deter us from 
admitting Alaska and Hawaii to state- 
hood. 

Second, there is the argument based on 
the composition of population. It would 
be painful and embarrassing to recall 
the unkind things that were said about 
the people inhabiting the great State of 
Florida at the time its admission was 
proposed. It would be laughable today 
to recall what was said about the so- 
called wild men of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and other States included in 
the Louisiana Purchase at the time it was 
made. It would be unkind to recall that 
among the arguments voiced against the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona 
was that a large number of the inhabi- 
tants were Spanish-speaking. Yet at 
the very time these arguments were ad- 
vanced, our Nation was building its 
strength through the very variety of eth- 
nic stocks which had come, were coming, 
and were still to come across the Atlan- 
tic, to diversify and strengthen the com- 
position of the American people. Of 
different racial origins, they combined 
and fused into a strong amalgam of com- 
mon purpose and common ideals. It is 
one of the major factors in America’s 
greatness. It will be even more so when 
we add one more ethnic component to 
our family of States, in admitting the 
part Caucasian, part Polynesian, part 
oriental citizens who have shown them- 
selves to be such good Americans in 
Hawaii. 

Third, there is the argument that the 
resources are insufficient to support a 
State. Itis being alleged against Alaska 
now. It was alleged frequently in the 
past in the case of other territories seek- 
ing statehood. In the case of Arizona 
and New Mexico, eloquent opposition 
spokesmen pointed out that the South- 
west was a desert, that it was nothing 
but sand and sagebrush, cactus and 
jackrabbits, that these never could sup- 
port a State. How fantastic then to 
raise the same argument against Alaska, 
with its vast forests, it fisheries, its 
minerals, its untapped waterpower re- 
sources—far greater than those of many 
long-established and prosperous States. 
I think we can safely dismiss these time- 
honored and frequently refuted argu- 
ments. 

There is another argument, however, 
which is slightly though not wholly new. 
It is the argument of noncontiguity. It 
is said by opponents of Alaskan and 
Hawaiian statehood, that it would ke 
establishing a new precedent to go out- 
side the limits of the 48 States and take 
in areas that do not actually touch the 
main body of States, but are separated 
from them either by a land mass of a 
foreign country or by the international 
waters of the open ocean. In the case 
of Alaska, it is the 700 miles of Canada 
which these opponents view as a serious 
obstacle to Alaskan statehood. In the 
case of Hawaii, it is the 2,100 miles of 
Pacific Ocean which they view as a bar- 
rier to the inclusion of Hawaii. In their 
zeal to pursue this train of thought, these 
opponents of statehood become more and 
more fanciful in their alarms. They say 
if we include Alaska and Hawaii as 
States, we shall then be obliged to in- 
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clude Puerto Rico, Guam, Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, 

This argument has no merit. Alaska 
and Hawaii are the only two incorpo- 
rated Territories. The act of incorpora- 
tion, according to Supreme Court deci- 
sions, binds them permanently into the 
Union, and provides only the two al- 
ternatives—to retain them in their pres- 
ent colonial status as second-class citi- 
zens or to admit them to the full equal- 
ity, under the traditional American pat- 
tern, of statehood. 

Now in the case of Puerto Rico, the 
people of that island desired, sought, 
and obtained an entirely new arrange- 
ment which was appropriate to their 
economic condition and their traditional 
culture. Puerto Rico’s difficult problem 
has been solved for the time being. 

The United States wisely applied to 
the island, the principle of self-determi- 
nation, and put an end to more than four 
centuries of colonialism, first for four 
centuries under Spain, then for half a 
century under this country. 

But the Puerto Rican formula is 
neither appropriate to Alaska and Ha- 
waii nor is it legally possible. Above 
all, the Americans in those two Terri- 
tories will have nothing of it. They do 
not wish to be relieved of any tax bur- 
dens. They wish to share with the citi- 
zens of the 48 existing States all the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of statehood 
together with the rights that go with 
equality. 

In the Virgin Islands, Guam, Samoa— 
tiny areas with permanently limited and 
small populations—the United States 
has already made an excellent start 
toward giving them the maximum 
measure of self-government and im- 
proving their economic conditions. To 
mention them as potential candidates 
for statehood is not realistic. 

This argument of the danger of in- 
cluding as States areas other than Ha- 
waii and Alaska has been carried to the 
point of absurdity. Opponents of state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii have mena 
tioned as potential future applicants for 
statehood such political entities as Oki- 
nawa, Formosa, New Zealand, Australia, 
Newfoundland, any or all of the Central 
or South American Republics, and vir- 
tually every country on earth that might 
want tojoinus. Could anything be more 
far-fetched? The point would not even 
be worth discussing had not a number 
of very estimable and respected Members 
of Congress so argued in the past. 

Actually, it should be made clear that 
there are only two possible applicants for 
inclusion in the family of States. These 
two are incorporated Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii. They are the only 
2 candidates because they are the only 
2 incorporated Territories and their 
history, in its relation to the United 
States reaffirms the reality that they— 
and only they—have been destined for 
statehood. An incorporated Territory, 
as numerous Supreme Court decisions 
have made clear, is, an inchoate State. 
It has only one future, namely state- 
hood, unless the Congress should decide 
to keep it indefinitely in a colonial status. 
This is scarcely a desirable prospect—in- 
deed it is an unthinkable one. The 
status of an incorporated Territory can- 
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not be diminished; it cannot be altered, 
except by promotion to statehood. 
There are only two alternatives. 

Now, actually, if we are going to be 
realistic, we will concede that there are 
only two more States to be admitted to 
the Union. They are Alaska and Hawaii. 
None of the other possessions of the 
United States can, by the remotest 
stretch of the imagination be considered 
candidates for incorporation. And if 
they were candidates for incorporation, 
the decision would be up to future Con- 
gresses which need take no such step— 
and are not likely to take it. The same 
is true of the foreign areas which have 
been at various times imaginatively al- 
luded to as potential aspirants for state- 
hood. Of course I will admit that the 
word “never” is far-reaching. No one 
can, in this rapidly changing world, say 
what changes may not be brought about 
in a hundred years, 500 years, a thou- 
sand years, or longer. But as far as the 
human eye of this generation can fore- 
see, we shall be closing the books on 
statehood if and when we admit Alaska 
and Hawaii. We shall have an even 50 
States. We shall have an even member- 
ship of 100 in the Senate. That is a 
good round number with which to con- 
clude. 

The argument of noncontiguity is 
also nullified in other ways. It is nulli- 
fied by modern invention and the accel- 
erated speed with which that modern in- 
vention is producing profound changes 
on this planet. 

When the Original Thirteen States 
formed our Union, transportation and 
communication had not changed since 
the days of ancient Greece. That was 
still true when the first additional 
States—Vermont in 1791, Kentucky in 
1792, and Tennessee in 1796, were admit- 
ted to the Union. The fastest method of 
travel on land was by horseback or by the 
horse-drawn vehicle. The fastest meth- 
od of locomotion by sea was by sailboat. 
The fastest method of communication 
was the handwritten missive dispatched 
by horseback rider, horse-drawn stage- 
coach, or sailing vessel. The steamboat, 
invented by Robert Fulton, did not come 
into being till the end of the first decade 
of the 19th century. Train travel began 
over a quarter century later. 

Right now we can reach Alaska and 
Hawaii from the Nation’s Capital—either 
by mail or in person—far more quickly 


than we could reach any but the im- 


mediately adjacent States during most 
of the 175 years of our history. And 
with jet propulsion on its way, the time 
required is being steadily reduced, 

In the early days of our Republic, when 
Philadelphia was the Nation’s Capital, 
it required several days to a week to 
reach it from even the western part of 
the great State of Pennsylvania, or from 
the northern part of adjacent New York 
It required 2 weeks or more to reach the 
Capital from the States of New Hamp- 
shire and Georgia. The horse or the 
horse-drawn coach, or coastal or river 
Sailing vessel was the only method of 
locomotion. 

When the new States across the Alle- 
ghenies began to be admitted, Kentucky 
in 1792, Tennessee in 1796, Ohio in 1803, 
it still required 1 to 3 weeks to make the 
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journey from their wildernesses to the 
National Capital. Mail took much 
longer. 

When California was admitted in 1850, 
it was a matter of many weeks across 
the country by pony express or on horse- 
back, and equally as long for those who 
decided to go by sail or steam or a com- 
bination of sail and steam around Cape 
Horn. These conditions still prevailed 
when Oregon was admitted in 1859. 

Even when the last two States, New 
Mexico and Arizona, were admitted in 
1912, it required 4 days by the trains of 
that period to reach the Capital. 

Air travel has greatly reduced dis- 
tance. We shall shortly reckon flying 
time from Alaska and Hawaii not in 
terms of less than a day, as it is now, but 
in terms of a morning, an afternoon, or 
an overnight flight. 

But there is still another factor, which 
has not merely reduced but has annihi- 
lated distance, and has at the same time 
gone far to annihilate the argument of 
noncontiguity. That is the instant com- 
munication by radio telephone. Not only 
is it possible to telephone from virtually 
any part of Alaska and Hawaii to the 
National Capital or to reach any part 
of them from Washington, but telephonic 
communication is possible en route. 
Communication, in short, for the first 
time in the history of the admission of 
States is not only instantaneous, but 
potentially continuous. Contiguity, as 
a prerequisite to statehood, has become 
a wholly obsolete phrase even while it 
is being coined. 

Those who base their objections to 
the admission of Alaska and Hawaii on 
the argument of noncontiguity appear 
to see a certain physical strength and 
symbolism in our land mass. They 
feel there is something novel, unprece- 
dented—and by that token perilous— 
in the inclusion of these two areas be- 
cause they do not physically touch the 
existing 48 States at any one point. Let 
me quote, in answer to this, what Collier’s 
magazine wrote in its leading editorial 
in the issue of March 18 last: 


This argument 


And I quote— 
was blown out of the water by a series of 
explosions beginning at Pearl Harbor De- 
cember 7, 1941, and culminating with the 
first hydrogen blast beyond the Urals. * * * 

The events of the past 13 years have 
thoroughly gutted the concept of the 48 
States as a smug fortress with an ocean for 
walls. A nation’s strength, in this age, is 
an amalgam of many elements—scientific 
and military wherewithal, the speed and 
mobility of its striking power; its economic 
know-how and stability, its access to far- 
flung vital raw materials; and perhaps most 
important of all, the faith it inspires in its 
people. 

Hawaii and Alaska, in the atomic age, are 
part and parcel of this pattern of American 
strength. They are military outposts of in- 
calculable value. They are reservoirs of 
vast and varied natural resources. And they 
are communities of people—citadels of great 
potential spiritual strength. What we make 
of them is up to us. What we have made 
of them up to now, compared with their 
potentials, is very little. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
Collier’s editorial, and I hope that the 
entire editorial will be read by every 
Member of Congress. 
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No; the noncontiguity objection falls 
out finally with the fallout of atomic 
and postatomic explosions, and the ever- 
increasing speedup that science has 
wrought. 

Alaska and Hawaii will be the first 
States admitted in the air age, the radio 
age, the atomic age. They admirably 
fulfill the added requirements of this 
age as well as the old unchanging re- 
quirements of faith in our way of life, 
and works to prove that faith. Their 
inclusion in our Union will strengthen 
our beloved country, will extend its sym- 
bolism, will reaffirm rather than impair 
its most vital tradition. 

I respectfully submit that the deci- 
sion the House of Representatives must 
make today is a bold one—but I do not 
see how we can resist the march of 
history. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Pr L TONI. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hun- 
dred and one Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Pittion] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, there 
are two prime consequences of this bill 
which deserve our serious attention. 

The first result of the enactment of 
this bill would be the transfer to Hawaii 
and Alaska of an excessive and dispro- 
portionate power in the United States 
Senate at the expense of the people of 
the 48 States. 

The second effect of this bill is that 
we will be giving aid and encouragement 
to the strongest, most militant, and best 
disciplined single organization in Hawaii, 
the Communist Party. 

Reduced to its fundamentals, state- 
hood would grant to Hawaii and Alaska 
4 Senate seats out of a prospective 100 
seats in the United States Senate. The 
1950 census states the population of 
Hawaii to be 499,000 and that of Alaska 
128,000. The combined population is 
628,000. The average representation 
will be 1 Senator for each 157,000 in- 
habitants. The people of the 48 States, 
on the other hand, only possess the aver- 
age representation of 1 Senator for each 
1,589,000 persons. 

Statehood will entitle Hawaii and 
Alaska one twenty-fifth of the total 
membership in our United States Sen- 
ate. Yet their combined population is 
only one two-hundred-and-forty-second 
of the United States. Thus, the in- 
habitants of Hawaii and Alaska will 
enjoy representation in the United States 
Senate more than 10 times greater than 
the average representation of the people 
of the 48 States. 

To equal the voting power of 1 voter 
of these Territories in the election of a 
United States Senator will require the 
votes of 33 voters in California, 6 voters 
in Connecticut, 27 voters in Illinois, 15 
voters in New Jersey, and 11 voters in 
Missouri. 

This excessive representation is ac- 
quired by these Territories only by the 
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corresponding reduction of the powers 
of the people of the 48 States. 

The disproportionate advantage of 
Hawaii and Alaska would also apply in 
the presidential elections. Upon admis- 
sion these States would have a total of 
7 electoral votes, an average of 1 vote 
for each 89,000 residents. This com- 
pares with 1 electoral vote in the 48 
States for each 287,000 citizens. The 
average voting power will be 3.2 times 
greater for every voter in Hawaii and 
Alaska than in the 48 States. 

To equal the voting power of 1 voter 
in these Territories, in the election of a 
President, will require the votes of 3 
voters in Alabama, 342 voters in In- 
diana, 3½ voters in Michigan, 3 voters 
in Wisconsin, and 3 voters in Oklahoma. 

Again, this power can be transferred, 
only by the reduction of the voting 
rights of the citizens of the 48 States. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-one 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 55] 

Adair Feighan Powell 
Avery Fogarty Prouty 
Bolton, Forrester Reece, Tenn. 

Oliver P Gamble Reed, Ill 
Bowler Gray Reed, N. Y, 
Boykin Gubser RiehIman 
Burdick Hays, Ark St. George 
Canfield Heselton Shuford 
Celler Holifield Sieminski 
Chatham Kearney Smith, Wis. 
Dawson, III Knox Steed 
Diggs Laird Taylor 
Dingell McCulloch Teague, Tex. 
Dixon McDowell Thomson, Wyo. 
Dondero Mollohan Utt 
Durham Morrison Vursell 
Eberharter Mumma Walter 
Edmondson Nelson Westland 
Elliott Norblad Withrow 
Fallon Patman Young 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 2535, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he directed the roll to be called, 
when 369 Members responded to their 
names, a quorum, and he submitted here- 
with the names of the absentees to be 
spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PILLION] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, it is 
contended that the power of two seats 
each for Hawaii and Alaska is sought 
only for the protection of their interests. 
Unfortunately, the voting powers of these 
Senators cannot be limited to measures 
which affect these Territories alone. 
‘The senatorial power proposed in this bill 
would, of necessity, include the power to 
decide upon, and to vote against, the 
interests of each of the 48 States. 

It is a recognized maxim that power 
without corresponding accountability 
and responsibility invites abuse and mal- 
administration. 
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For example: Alaska, with 2 Senators, 
would possess one-fiftieth of the power 
to pass on appropriations of $60 billion 
per year. That share of power to spend 
is $1,200,000,000. Yet Alaska’s responsi- 
bility for the collection of taxes, as rep- 
resented by her 1954 Federal taxes, is 
only $48 million or 1,000 times less than 
the total budget. Alaska’s Senators 
would be accountable to only 128,000 
people—27,000 voters—although the 
$1,200,000,000—her share of the spending 
power—is collected from more than 3 
million people. 

It is contended that Hawaii is entitled 
to statehood by reason of the fact that 
her population is greater than that of 
either Nevada, Wyoming, Vermont, or 
Delaware. 

It should be noted that each of these 
States was admitted before the ratifica- 
tion of the 17th amendment. This 
amendment fundamentally altered the 
basis for the allotment of two Senators to 
each State. The change in the mode of 
selection of Senators, to that of popular 
suffrage, totally destroyed the justifica- 
tion for equal representation, that of two 
Senators for each State. 

This 17th amendment recognized the 
trend toward a national government and 
away from the Federal union of sovereign 
States. No State has been admitted to 
the Union since the adoption of the 17th 
amendment. Thus, other States furnish 
no valid precedent for the admission, 
today, of territories on the basis of rep- 
resentation by two Senators in the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, the correct and the 
equitable principle for the distribution 
of power in a national legislative body, 
elected by direct popular suffrage, is 
that of representation proportional to 
population. The apportionment of Sen- 
ators on any other basis violates the basic 
concepts of constitutional representative 
government. 

There is ample authority in the de- 
liberations at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion for the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment which would admit States, 
hereafter, upon the basis of representa- 
tion in the United States Senate in ac- 
cordance with population. 

At the time of the adoption of our 
Constitution, the largest State, Virginia, 
had a population of 747,000; the smallest 
State, Delaware, had 59,000; a ratio of 
about 12 to 1. Today, the ratio between 
the largest and the smallest State is 
about 100 to 1. The gentlemen of that 
Convention had the foresight to make 
our Constitution amendable to provide 
for this type of contingency. 

The convention specifically deleted, by 
a vote of 9 to 2, a proposal that new 
States be admitted on the same terms 
with the original States. In fact, article 
V of the Constitution is one of the clauses 
which cannot be amended. It provides 
in part, that no State can be deprived of 
its power to consent to accept less than 
equal suffrage in the Senate. 

This bill should be laid aside, until 
such time as Congress shall, have had an 
opportunity, to give consideration to a 
constitutional amendment that would 
either limit the senatorial representation 
of States to be admitted or one that 
would admit States by the same pro- 
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cedure as is required for the adoption 
of a constitutional amendment, 


COMMUNISM 


The Hawaiian statehood bill was last 
considered by this House on March 10, 
1953. Since then, there have been 
startling disclosures of communistic con- 
trols in Hawaii. Although the Commu- 
nists began their activities in 1937, the 
full force of their power did not become 
apparent until recent events. 

In attempting to assess the extent of 
the influence of communism in Hawaii, 
we should keep in mind that Hawaii can 
be fairly compared in population and 
area to an average congressional district. 
I am sure that every Member of this 
House would view with greatest alarm 
the prospect of having the same degree 
of communistic power in their districts, 
as now exists in Hawaii. 

In Hawaii, communistic power is 
centered in and its influence emanates 
from two unions, the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union—the ILWU—and the United Pub- 
lic Workers Union—the UPW. 

The ILWU has a membership of 25,000. 
About 2,000 of them are stevedores and 
dock workers. The balance work on 
plantations and in various type indus- 
tries. This union dominates and is the 
leader in union activities in Hawaii. The 
international president of the ILWU is 
Harry Bridges. He has been cited time 
after time as a Communist. Next to 
William Z. Foster, who heads the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, Harry 
Bridges is the most powerful figure in the 
party. 

Jack Hall is the regional director of the 
ILWU in Hawaii. He is one of seven de- 
fendants convicted by Federal prosecu- 
tion on June 19, 1953, for conspiracy to 
overthrow the United States Govern- 
ment. His photo is the first one on the 
left in the newspaper account on the 
blackboard. 

These convicted Communists are on 
bail awaiting their appeal. Although it 
is almost 2 years since their conviction, 
they continue in the same communistic 
activities today, unhampered. A news- 
paper account on the blackboard quotes 
Jack Hall as taking credit for the sweep- 
ing political victory in last fall’s Hawaii 
elections. In fact, one territorial sena- 
tor went to Jack Hall’s aid as a charac- 
ter witness during his trial and another 

„senator furnished bail for him. 

The UPW is another cloak to cover 
communistic activity in Hawaii. It has 
a membership of 2,000 government pub- 
lic workers. They include government 
employees in the jails, fire department, 
and the public works. This union is 
headed by known and publicly identified 
Communists. It collaborates 100 percent 
with the ILWU in the fields of labor, pol- 
itics, and communistic education. 

It is common knowledge in Hawaii that 
both unions are completely communistic 
controlled. 

The CIO expelled both the ILWU and 
the UPW in 1950 on the ground that they 
were Communist controlled. 

We can fairly judge the control of the 
Communists over the ILWU and the ad- 
herence and the sympathy of the mem- 
bership for the communistic cause by re- 
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ferring to the dock strike on June 19, 
1953. Within an hour after the jury 
had convicted Jack Hall and his cocon- 
spirators, 24,000 members of the ILWU 
went on strike. These strikers even re- 
fused to load military cargo for Korea. 
The Navy-Army personnel had to take 
over the work of loading ships when the 
ILWU strike paralyzed the docks, sugar, 
and pineapple plantations. 

This strike was not called because of 
any legitimate labor dispute. It was a 
strike to demonstrate the power and to 
attempt to intimidate our governmental 
processes. 

This board contains newspaper ac- 
counts of this strike in the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin and in the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser. They are the leading news- 
papers in Hawaii. 

The Honolulu Advertiser refers to this 
strike of June 19, 1953, in its editorial 
as “one of the ugliest demonstrations of 
bad citizenship on record. Their defi- 
ance of due process of trial by jury con- 
stitutes a direct threat to the mainte- 
nance of law and order.” 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin uses the 
following language in its editorial on 
June 22, 1953, in reference to the strike: 

The other, of course, is the determination 
of the ILWU leaders to mold the thinking 
as well as the actions of its members. That 
determination has carried the ILWU to the 
extent of taking union workers off the job 
within hours after the jury of 12 good Amer- 
ican citizens had given its honest verdict. 
But even the shock of anger does not justify 
this walk-off action, which is in effect a re- 
bellion against the American jury system. 


The outstanding local Hawaiian news- 
papers, the Star-Bulletin and the Adver- 
tiser, each of them indict and convict 
both the leadership and the 25,000 mem- 
bers of the ILWU of knowing, willful, 
communistic, and rebellious defiance of 
lawful authority. 

This was not the first Communist sym- 
pathy strike by the ILWU. In August 
1950, this same ILWU staged a strike to 
protest the jailing of Harry Bridges, its 
international president, in connection 
with his conviction for perjury arising 
out of communistic charges. A news- 
paper account of this strike is on the 
blackboard. 

The Commission on Subversive Activi- 
ties for the Territory of Hawaii is com- 
posed of 4 Republicans and 3 Democrats. 
It submitted its report of 2 years of in- 
vestigation, containing 300 pages, to the 
Hawaiian Legislature on February 28, 
1955. This is a copy of the report. 

On page 218 of this report, this Com- 
mission had this to say about the UPW: 

It is the considered opinion of this Com- 
mission that this control (referring to con- 
trol of public workers by the Communist 
Party) UPW presents a potentially grave se- 
curity problem in case of a national emer- 
gency, and that this problem has been in- 
tensified by the coalition of the Communist 
leadership of the UPW with the Communist 
leadership of the ILWU. 


Now this Commission is composed of 
men who know conditions in Hawaii. 
They are the best informed authority on 
the subject of communism there. They 
are telling us, in plain language, that 
one of our most strategic outposts is 
honeycombed with traitors and sabo- 
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teurs. They are serving notice that in 
event of war, these Communists could 
and would paralyze the island’s public 
works and her economy, and pose a seri- 
ous threat to our military operations. 

Let us look into the propaganda and 
the educational apparatus of the Com- 
munist Party in Hawaii. 

The Communists publish three differ- 
ent newspapers in Hawaii. One is an 
ILWU publication, another is the Hono- 
lulu Record, and the third is a Filipino 
language newspaper. 

A copy of the Honolulu Record is on 
the board. Five of the convicted Com- 
munists are associated with this news- 
paper as owners, editors, or employees. 
Both the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and the Territorial Subver- 
sive Commission have branded this 
newspaper as part of the worldwide 
Communist propaganda apparatus. 

All of its writers are Communists. 
The record of their communistic affilia- 
tions are contained on the board. 

Since the conviction of the 5 persons 
associated with this newspaper, the an- 
niversary edition has grown from 48 
pages in 1952 to 72 pages in 1954. The 
advertisements in the paper increased 
from 2,137 ads in one issue in 1953, to 
2,586 ads in the one comparable issue 
in 1954. Ninety-eight percent of these 
advertisers, these 2,500 people, must be 
regarded as part of the hard core of 
the communistic reserve forces in 
Hawaii. 

The increasing public acceptance of 
this paper and the recognition of the 
Political power of the Communist Party 
can be judged from these figures: 

In the 1952 elections, 38 candidates 
for public office advertised in the Hono- 
lulu Record. In the 1954 elections, 62 
candidates—in elections for 76 public 
offices—placed ads in this publicly 
known Communist newspaper. 

As part of its communistic educational 
program, the ILWU in July 1954 estab- 
lished 16 book-lending libraries in Ha- 
waii. Their books have been examined 
by the Commission on Subversive Activi- 
ties and are found to be uniformly sub- 
versive. They teach the classic doctrine 
of class conflict and revolution. An ex- 
ample is a book which is entitled “Strike 
Strategy.” It is a handbook on mass 
strike techniques which apply military 
theory to the conduct of labor disputes. 

The paid educational director of the 
ILWU is an identified Communist. 
Within the last year this director en- 
gineered a very clever arrangement with 
the Library of Hawaii, a public govern- 
mental library. He has placed with the 
library a series of communistic films. 
They became available there for public 
use and propaganda. In return the 
library is storing and shipping them on 
schedules furnished by the ILWU, main- 
taining records, and repairing the films. 
Under this scheme the taxpayers pay for 
serving this communistic propaganda 
outlet. 

This same educational director syste- 
matically bombards the teachers of the 
public schools with communistic litera- 
ture. He recommends books and propa- 
ganda courses to be taught to the chil- 
dren by the teachers. 
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Four radio stations are regularly 
scheduled every day to hammer the cur- 
rent Moscow propaganda line to the peo- 
ple of Hawaii. These radio broadcasts 
are made in the English, Filipino, and 
Japanese languages daily and syste- 
matically. The daily schedules are con- 
tained on the blackboard. 

The Commission on Subversive Activi- 
ties reports that the Communist Party 
spends $200,000 annually for propaganda 
purposes. It has succeeded in inculcat- 
ing a whole generation of Hawaiian 
people with communistic doctrines. 

Let us see how far the Communist 
Party has progressed in their political ob- 
jectives. Jack Hall, the convicted Com- 
munist, coordinated and directed the 
union support for his candidates in the 
last election of November 1954. In 7 
senate contests, the ILWU endorsed 6 
candidates; 5 of the ILWU-endorsed 
candidates won. With the holdover 
senators, the ILWU-endorsed senators 
constitute a majority in the senate. 

In the Territorial house of represent- 
atives, 22 ILWU candidates were elected 
out of a total membership of 30. In the 
county elections, 32 ILWU candidates 
won in 38 contests. 

It is an accepted fact in Hawaii that 
the ILWU and the Communist Party not 
only influence but also dominate the Ter- 
ritorial legislature. Only 2 weeks ago, 
Newton Miyagi, an identified Communist 
ILWU leader, stated publicly that more 
than one-third of both houses of the 
legislature committed themselves to the 
ILWU and UPW communistic legislative 
programs. 

On March 4, the New York Daily 
Mirror printed an article by one of its 
writers, Lee Mortimer, who was making 
a study of conditions there. He wrote, 
in reference to the Territorial legis- 
lature: 

In its first few days, the Red dominated 
majority disclosed that its program would be: 

1. To destroy the present police commis- 
sion and turn the department over to the 
ILWU. 

2. To exempt the ILWU property from 
taxes. 

8. To invalidate leases and force the sale 
of properties to the tenants. 

4. To repeal the 1950 dock seizure law. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the dock seizure 
law was enacted to prevent a prolonged 
Communist dock strike which could 
starve out the island. 

A copy of this article is on the board. 

A copy of the April 6, 1955, issue of 
the Peoples Daily Worker, a Communist 
newspaper published in California, is on 
the board. It prints the account of the 
present of a gavel from Charles Kau- 
hane, Speaker of the Hawaiian House of 
Representatives, to Harry Bridges, the 
ILWU president. 

In March 1955, the Territorial legis- 
lature passed a bill to exempt the ILWU 
Memorial Association from real estate 
taxes. This association is a real estate 
holding company for the ILWU. It 
houses the headquarters and offices of 
the ILWU. Seven out of 10 of its in- 
corporators are identified Communists. 

On April 24, 1955, the Communist 
ILWU publicly threatened the Hawaiian 
Legislature with a mass retaliation strike 
on the island if the elected legislators 
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did not keep their political promises to 
the ILWU. 

Here is what Senator Dillingham said 
on the floor of the Senate on Saturday, 
April 23, 1955: 

It's time the people woke up and found out 
what we are dealing with. The people should 
know that the only thing that stands be- 
tween ourselves and chaos is the position of 
the governor. If he were subject to the same 
pressures of the ILWU, we would be closer 
to a satellite of the Soviet Union than a terri- 
tory of the United States and I'm not kid- 
ding. 


On the same day Senator Tsukiyama 
said this on the senate floor: 

The thing that I’m alarmed about is the 
fact, that there is a sense of fear. When 
legislators seem to be afraid of any particu- 
lar group, we are going to run into a very 
precarious situation. I feel that in order to 
make good legislation, we must free our- 
selves from this sense of fear. 


The fear that this senator was refer- 
ring to is the same fear that exists be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The fear of an 
organized merciless, cold conspiracy that 
would resort to physical, economic and 
any other measure to retaliate against 
those who oppose it. 

Gentlemen, the last session of the Ha- 
waiian Legislature was a Communist 
holiday. They passed bill after bill on 
the orders of the Communist ILWU. 
Yet, not one anti-Communist or anti- 
subversion bill was reported out of any 
committee. 

By reason of years of systematic un- 
dermining and propaganda, the Com- 
munists have made themselves and their 
doctrines acceptable to the people of 
Hawaii. 

If this measure is enacted Hawaii will 
become entitled to 2 Members in this 
House and 2 Members in our Senate. 
Who will be elected by the citizens of Ha- 
waii to represent them in Congress? 
The answer is obvious. The Members 
will, in all probability, come from the 
present Territorial Legislature. They 
have the political background and the 
support of the ILWU. This prospect is 
not a happy one. This bill will guaran- 
tee giving Harry Bridges 2 seats in this 
House and 2 seats in the United States 
Senate. 

Statehood at this time would only 
serve to deliver the Hawaiian State gov- 
ernment to the Communist Party on a 
silver platter. It would grant state 
sovereignty and free that Territory from 
Federal restraint. It would clothe the 
Communist power with the protection of 
the United States Constitution. It would 
completely turn over to the Communist 
Party the police force, the educational 
eo and the public works of the is- 

Our defeat of this bill will serve notice 
to the people of Hawaii that this Con- 
gress will not countenance a Communist 
police state anywhere within our bound- 
aries. It will, also, serve to give encour- 
agement to the very many good, loyal 
Americans in Hawaii who, up to now, 
have been fighting a courageous but los- 
ing fight against communism on the 
islands. Or defeat of this measure may 
electrify and arouse the citizenry there 
to make a supreme effort to free that 
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Territory once and for all from the Com- 
munist octopus. 

The Hawaiian Commission report of 
February 1955, states: 

The principal barrier to the Communists’ 
efforts to create a revolutionary situation in 
the islands and seize power, is the presence 
here of large military forces. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman is giving a very fine, able, and 
earnest report. I know he has strong 
convictions on the Communist infiltra- 
tion not only in Hawaii but in this coun- 
try. I hold in my hand a FBI report of 
March 30, 1951, showing the total num- 
ber of Communists in the United States— 
43,217 at that time. In New York State, 
there are 20,575—more than half the 
number of Communists in the United 
States. Then, in Hawaii, it shows that 
Hawaii had 36 at that time. Does the 
gentleman not feel the fact that Hawaii 
moved promptly to convict the seven 
known Communists might very well be 
very much in their favor? 

Mr. PILLION. You cannot determine 
the power and the influence of Commu- 
nists by numbers. For instance, in 
Russia, when Lenin took over from the 
Kerenski government, the Communists 
only had 80,000 adherents and only 
23,000 party members and candidates, 
and probably only 2,000 top flight Com- 
munists, but they, too, have over 140 
million people. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. What is 
the gentleman’s own State doing about 
the 22,575 known Communists in the 
State of New York? Have they con- 
victed anyone? 

Mr. PILLION. I regret that there is 
one Communist in New York. They 
have paseed legislation there and they 
are trying to do what they can to clean 
out the educational system. But it is 
difficult to fight whether it is in New 
York or Hawaii except that the differ- 
ence is that they do not control the po- 
litical machinery and the government in 
New York anywhere near to the extent 
that they control it in Hawaii where 
seizure is imminent. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman complained about the foreign 
language broadcasts in Hawaii. Does 
the gentleman realize that in New York 
City there are 409 broadcasts, 39 of them 
in different foreign languages. 

Mr. PILLION. I am not complaining 
about that. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Are you 
doing anything about that? 

Mr. PILLION. Doctor, we are not 
complaining here about foreign language 
broadcasts, but I am complaining about 
these foreign language broadcasts in 
Hawaii which are completely commu- 
nistic. I am not complaining about 
foreign language broadcasts. In fact, I 
think culturally, they are very fine. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Three of these New 
York Communists just the other day 
were ordered by the so-called Interna- 
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tional Court of Justice to be reinstated in 
the United Nations or be paid $43,000. 

Mr. PILLION. That is a shameful 
situation. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know how the 
State of New York can get rid of these 
Communists as long as they are pro- 
tected by the United Nations and sub- 
sidiary organizations. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I regret that I was un- 
able to be present in the Chamber dur- 
ing the earlier part of the gentleman’s 
remarks because I was in committee. I 
wonder if the gentleman has called at- 
tention to the evidence which was pro- 
duced before our committee that the 
Territory of Hawaii is under a three- 
man police commissionership, and that 
the Communists have infiltrated to such 
an extent that one of these three com- 
missioners was a known Communist. 

Mr. PILLION. On top of that, they 
are trying now to take the police power 
out the commission's hands and place 
them in the islands where they have 
complete communistic control. They do 
not have quite enough control on the 
main island and they are attempting to 
split it up so that they will have com- 
plete control of these counties. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Will the gentleman 
tell the Members what the editorial posi- 
tion of the two Hawaiian newspapers is 
on the question of statehood? I think 
the gentleman referred to the Honolulu 
Star Bulletin and the Record. 

Mr. PILLION. I think they are both 
for statehood, as everyone else, because 
they recognize the increased political 
power that statehood would give those 
people—the sugar interests and all the 
other interests. Of course, the Federal 
Government is the biggest business in 
Hawaii. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield. 

Mr. SISK. Will the gentleman state 
where are the headquarters of the 
ILWU? 

Mr. PILLION. It is in California. 

Mr. UDALL. As a Member who sat 
with the gentleman on the committee 
which heard these hearings, I have been 
particularly disturbed by this presen- 
tation, because I think it creates a feel- 
ing of alarm, perhaps designedly so. 
The main conclusion of the gentleman is 
that there is a growing influence of com- 
munism in Hawaii? 

Mr. PILLION. That is a fact. 

Mr. UDALL. Is it not a fact that the 
only facts before our committee, deter- 
mined by the Department of Justice, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Mr. WALTER and Mr. VELDE, people who 
ought to know, is that the influence of 
communism is declining? 

Mr. PILLION. The greatest spe- 
cialists are right there. You do not find 
out about communism on Waikiki Beach 
or in the fine hotels. You find it out 
in the planting fields and in the shops. 
The greatest experts are the gentlemen 
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appointed by the territorial legislature 
who are intimately acquainted with the 
problem and who have presented a 300- 
page report saying that communism is 
on the increase. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PIL- 
LION] has again expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
25 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, first I want to compliment the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PILLIon] on 
the able presentation he has made here. 
He brought the same facts before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and also the Committee on Rules. 
I will be glad to take part of the blame 
for the quorum call that brought many 
Members back to the House, because I 
think it is a very important matter, and 
I wanted you to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas is going to make an im- 
portant speech. I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [(Aftercounting.] One hundred 
and fifteen Members are present; a 
quorum. 

The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to continue my remarks 
regarding the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PLTTON] to say that I pay tribute to 
him for the great amount of work he has 
done on these bills and on the problem 
that I think is one of the greatest we 
face in this Nation. I want to predicate 
my remarks by praising two wonderful 
people, the gentlewoman from Hawaii 
(Mrs. Farrincton], and the gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

I have opposed statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska, either or both. I do want to 
say, however, that I have the deepest re- 
spect for these two fine people, and I 
want to pay tribute to the great work 
they have done in trying to bring about 
statehood, although I have opposed it. 
I know they are sincere and certainly I 
would not challenge them for 1 minute 
as to their sincerity. 

I also would like to pay tribute to the 
late Joseph Farrington, who was a dele- 
gate in this House from Hawaii, and 
who did such great work in the commit- 
tee and in the House. But we are not 
interested today so much in personalities 
as we should be in issues. That is what 
I want to talk to you about. 

Much has been said about the long 
hearings on this bill and the great under- 
standing that has been had by everyone, 
of the problems involved. This matter 
has been brought before Congress, of 
course, at every session for many years. 
It has been said, facetiously I believe, 
that the Interior Committee was making 
another annual trip to the floor of Con- 
gress to present the Hawaiian bill. Let 
us look at the situation and see where 
we are, 

The last session, of course, was really 
my first primary experience with this 
legislation. At that time the bill was 
brought to the floor and I offered several 
amendments. I was mistreated verbally, 
I felt, at the time by some remarks by 
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certain members of the committee who 
outranked me and indicated that I was 
offering those amendments for the sim- 
ple purpose of delaying the bill, in other 
words, that I was prompted by ulterior 
motives. Of course, I was not prompted 
by ulterior motives as was proven later, 
for if it had not been for my amendments 
I doubt if the bill would have passed; 
and I am sorry I offered those amend- 
ments, because I believe without them 
the bill would not have passed. But the 
bill passed the House of Representatives 
and I was scared almost to death for 
fear it might also pass the Senate. Nev- 
ertheless, the bill is before us again, re- 
ported out by the committee, not per- 
fected but recommending 56 amend- 
ments. I mean that the bill has been 
written and rewritten; it has been argued 
and reargued—yet they tell you there are 
no problems now. ‘They tell you that we 
worked out all these things, yet they 
bring a bill in that has been up time and 
time again, it has been argued in every 
forum of this Nation, it has been argued 
in Hawaii, it has been argued in Alaska, 
yet a bill cannot be written at this time 
without requiring the committee hearing 
it in this Congress to add 56 amendments 
before it could be acceptable to the same 
committee that has heard it many times 
and, further, we are told that there are 
other amendments that must be added to 
this bill before it will be acceptable to the 
President of the United States. 

I point this out to you merely to show 
you that this is not a matter to be taken 
lightly; it is cne of the most serious 
pieces of legislation that has been before 
the United States Congress in a long 
time, and one of the most important that 
will ever be before this honorable body. 
I want you to stop and think about the 
situation as it has been brought through 
these several years and understand what 
the problems are and what the problems 
may be next year. You cannot pass this 
bill without meeting problems never be- 
fore confronted by any country in the 
world. 

Now, I want to move on to some of 
the arguments that have been advanced 
for statehood and I want to say in the 
beginning that all of these arguments 
could be applied singly or in total to any 
other territory just as well. You could 
bring any territory of the United States 
in as a State under any one of the argu- 
ments that has been presented, or all of 
them with one exception. The one that 
might not apply and that is the argu- 
ment that Alaska and Hawaii are incor- 
porated Territories, and this being so 
they should be brought in. I see no 
basis in this as a reason for statehood. 
But the most fallacious of the arguments 
and one they have never been able to 
prove is that Hawaii and Alaska were 
promised statehood. I challenge anyone 
to show me that there has ever been an 
official promise made to bring Alaska or 
Hawaii in as States of the Union. 

There just has not been any such 
promise made and no one can show it 
to you. That question was asked on the 
floor of the gentleman from Nebraska 
yesterday, and I refer to the Recorp. If 
I recall correctly he said, “Well, it was 
implied.” That is a mighty violent im- 
plication for bringing in another State 
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2,000 miles off the borders of the conti- 
nental United States into the United 
States of America, and when it is not 
even a part of America. Do you not 
think that is implying a little bit dras- 
tically. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Will the gentleman ac- 
cept the view of the Supreme Court as 
having any bearing on whether or not 
a commitment has been made? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am afraid 
I cannot because the Supreme Court is 
not the governing body of this Nation. 
I have been afraid several times that it 
has developed into that, but I am still 
fighting against it. 

Mr. ENGLE. The Supreme Court of 
the United States interprets the law and 
when the Supreme Court interprets a 
law we accept that interpretation. If 
the gentleman will listen, I would be 
glad to read to him what the Supreme 
Court said on April 11 of this year in an 
opinion in the Granville-Smith case in 
reference to this very point: 

Territorial government in the continental 
United States was customarily viewed as a 
transition step to statehood, and statehood 
in fact resulted, 


Going on, the Supreme Court said: 

A vital distinction was made between in- 
corporated and unincorporated territories. 
The first category had the potentialities of 
statehood like continental territories, The 
United States Constitution, including the 
Bill of Rights, fully applied to an incorpo- 
rated territory. 


The plain fact is whenever Territorial 
status has been granted to an incorpo- 
rated Territory, it has been interpreted 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States as the initial step toward state- 
hood and nothing less than that. If that 
is not good enough for the gentleman, 
I do not know what we can get for him. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It is not good 
enough for me because that is nothing 
more than dicta. There are no facts 
upon which to base that conclusion. 
When the Supreme Court reaches out 
into thin air and says if something is 
a customary view as such and finds a 
reason to reverse the positions that they 
have followed through the years, then I 
say that the legislative body of this Gov- 
ernment had better keep a sharp eye on 
what is going on and see that they have 
the express authority to do anything in 
the future. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman believe that the two great 
political parties have been wrong 
through the years in advocating state- 
hood for Hawaii? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I appreciate 
the gentleman saying that, but I think 
he will find that national party political 
platforms are not made to stand on; 
they are made to get votes on. I think 
that applies to both the Democrats and 
the Republicans. At least, the farmers 
who were promised 100 percent of parity 
think so. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Chief Justice Taney 
away back said: 

A territory is required to become a State, 
und not to be held as a colony and governed 
by Congress with absolute authority. He 
spoke of territorial status as a condition 
of vassalage. 


What I am asking the gentleman is 
this: Does he believe that the Supreme 
Court on April 11 of this year changed 
the whole doctrine? If he does, I would 
like to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that for over a hundred years 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has made it very plain that any unin- 
corporated territory is thereby put in 
line for statehood and that thereafter 
the granting of incorporated territorial 
status to these two areas carried with 
it the implicit promise of statehood. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man is putting me in the position where 
the question is longer than the answer. 
Let me say that in my opinion the Su- 
preme Court is not the one that should 
determine the boundaries of this Nation. 
That right belongs to the people. I 
have been taught since I was a very 
small child that this is a Government by 
the people, that the people are sup- 
posed to run a democracy. Yet the gen- 
tleman says Chief Justice Taney could 
bind us. The Delegate from Alaska who 
appeared a moment ago made the un- 
qualified statement that this Congress 
cannot bind a future Congress. No Con- 
gress can bind a future Congress. Our 
Government is not a democracy unless 
the people determine these questions 
through their duly elected representa- 
tives. On the merits rather than be- 
cause of some promise, expressed or im- 
plied by some unauthorized appointed 
official. Where does the promise come 
from? 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas, I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. Our distinguished friend 
quoted from a decision of the Supreme 
Court which merely says that in the past 
it has been the custom for Territories 
ultimately to become States. Now, from 
that can you deduce any implied obli- 
gation on the part of the people of the 
United States to admit them to state- 
hood? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. You cannot deduce any im- 
plied promise, and if you could, I do not 
think an implication is sufficient to 
change the boundaries of this Nation. 
We are walking into a serious situation, 
and if I have time, I want to explain 
some of the political repercussions, and 
I am not talking about political parties. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would like to ask 
the gentleman this question. Whether 
or not there is an implied promise, is it 
not true that every incorporated Terri- 
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tory up to this time has been admitted 
as a State into the Union? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Well, I do 
not know. 

Mr. DIES. What has that got to do 
with it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is the 
point I am making. I do not want to 
get off on a facet here that we are not 
interested in. That is water under the 
bridge. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. It is a 
fact that every incorporated territory up 
to this point has been admitted to the 
United States, but there has been no 
territory up to this point admitted to 
the United States that has not been con- 
tiguous to it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is cer- 
tainly correct, and that is a point I am 
going to make in a moment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, the 
gentleman would not contend, I am sure, 
that California was contiguous to any 
other State when admitted or that 
Louisiana was. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. No. It was 
contiguous to the United States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But not to any 
other State. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. No; not to 
any other State, but it was contiguous 
to the United States as such. 

Now let me go ahead here for just a 
few moments. We are off the promises, 
and I submit to you as yet we have had 
nobody who has brought forward any 
promise, express or implied, unless you 
go around the mountain to misinter- 
pret something and call a statement by 
an unauthorized man an implied prom- 

e. 

Now, there has been a lot of talk about 
these people out there being second-class 
citizens. They dropped that pitch. I 
do not know why they dropped it, but 
they talked for a long time about them 
being second-class citizens because they 
said they did not have the right to vote 
and had to pay taxes. Again I want to 
ask you this, if that argument will not 
apply to every Territory of the United 
States. Because the people in every 
Territory are in position to hold them- 
selves out as second-class citizens, if they 
use that yardstick, unless they are admit- 
ted as a State. The only difference 
would be from an economic standpoint 
of wealth. Therefore, from the outset, 
you are deciding between first class and 
second class by their own arguments on 
materialism alone. Now, I have been 
raised to believe—and maybe I was 
wrong; it seems I might have been if 
these arguments are correct—that we 
did not found this country on material- 
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involved in it, and if a man was poor or 
wealthy, it had nothing to do with 
his station in life. Yet they say that the 
Virgin Islanders should not be admitted 
as a State because they are not econom- 
ically strong, but the Hawaiian Islands 
should be admitted as a State because 
they are wealthy. Now, that is not right, 
and if I should refer to the wealth of any 
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Member on this floor as being some 
brand upon him, some Member would 
rise and ask that my remarks be taken 
down, and rightfully so. 

Now let me go on for just a moment 
here about the voting and the taxes 
that you have heard so much about. You 
do not have to go out into the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean if you want to help 
somebody out that is paying taxes and 
not getting the vote. You can do that 
right here in the District of Columbia. 
You do not have to go 2,000 miles off 
the shores of this land to do that. And 
these people, I suspicion, would like to 
have representation in Congress, even of 
a Delegate status. I think I read some- 
thing in the paper not long ago about 
some of these people wanting to do that. 
I think it would be unfair for us to move 
out, off of this continent, and grant 
something to people out there, on the 
basis of such an argument, when we 
are not even granting it to the people 
among whom we live here. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. If these people now 
claim they are second-rate citizens, then 
the people of the District of Columbia 
must be about fourth-rate citizens. 
They do not even have the right to elect 
a voice here in the Congress and they 
have no voice even in the government 
of their own city; is not that correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. HALEY So they would be fourth- 
or fifth-class citizens; and there are 
about 1 million of them. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. If we are 
going to rate citizens by degrees in order 
to change the face of this Nation, we 
may have to go into fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh-class citizens. 

I should like to conclude on this sub- 
ject of representation and the political 
repercussions that follow. The repre- 
sentation proposal is fallacious, for this 
reason. We have in the State of Texas— 
I do not want to be in a position of brag- 
ging about Texas, but we have a few dis- 
tricts in the State where they have twice 
as Many people as inhabit the Hawaiian 
Islands and the Territory of Alaska put 
together. We have 1 Representative 
representing those people. The point is 
that 1 man in some of those districts 
represents as many people as the com- 
bined populations of these 2 Territories. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. As a matter of fact, is it 
not true that there are 78 congressional 
districts in the United States at this time 
whose Members each represent more 
than 400,000 people? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr, HALEY. And I am informed in 
some instances 2 Member represents over 
a million people. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Can the gentleman 
tell me whether additional Members will 
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be added to the total of 435 now in the 
House, or will the total number still re- 
main 435? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. As I under- 
stand it, I will say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, there will be 3 more 
Members elected to this House for the 
present; then when reapportionment 
time comes around again, we will go back 
to 435 Members. Then 3 Members, 
representing districts in the present 
United States will be kicked out to make 
room for the new 3 from the Territories. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. So that my State, 
which is on the ragged edge now, is 
bound to lose someone and we will elect 
somebody in Hawaii or Alaska to repre- 
sent my State. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man’s deductions are well justified by the 
facts. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The gentleman’s con- 
clusion is based upon the fact that Con- 
gress will not change the number of 
Members in the House, After all, it is 
up to Congress to decide the number 
of Members who will sit in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I have not 
implied that. I do not want to get into 
the implying business. I am just tak- 
ing the situation as it is. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Is it 
not true that if our friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. NicHoLson] were to lose 
his seat, for the reason given, he will lose 
it to a man whom we deported? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is ex- 
actly correct. We can go all around the 
mountain on these arguments and find 
arguments that are much stronger 
against than we can find arguments for. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. With reference to the 
constitutions of these proposed states, as 
I understand it, those constitutions 
would come to Congress for ratification? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. Within 60 days or some 
such matter. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. And if Congress did not 
take action, they would go into effect? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Would Congress have 
the opportunity to amend the constitu- 
tions, or would they merely have the op- 
portunity of voting them up or down? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am in a 
little bit of a cloud on that; but, as I 
understand it—and I hope the commit- 
tee will correct me if I am wrong—if 
Congress finds something wrong with 
them, they can send them back to have 
them amended, 

Mr. GROSS. But Congress itself 
would have no authority to amend either 
of the constitutions that might be sent 
here for ratification? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I understand 
they could make suggestions; but as I 
understand it, the people of Hawaii or 
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Alaska in the final analysis must approve 
those suggestions. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr.SAYLOR. That is right. In other 
words, Congress has never told any State 
what it should have in its constitution. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman, 

Let me say one thing about this Rus- 
sian situation. That is one thing that 
does not appeal to me. There has been a 
lot of talk around here that if we do not 
take Alaska and Hawaii in we will be crit- 
icized on the world front for being a colo- 
nial government. If we paid more at- 
tention to our own business and paid less 
attention to what Russia will think about 
us we would get along better. I am not 
interested in Russia’s views on this. It 
does not make any difference what we 
do, you can bank on one thing for sure, 
and that is that Russia is going to criti- 
cise us for it. Do not fool yourself about 
that. If anybody thinks this Harry 
Bridges the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. PILLION] was talking about is asleep 
out there in those islands, he is just be- 
ing naive, that is all. That man who was 
played against the best brains in this 
country and retained his position, inso- 
far as staying in this country is con- 
cerned, is a sinister power to be con- 
tested. What we had better do is start 
fighting him instead of doing things 
that will let him run a party of this 
country. By one order he could abso- 
lutely throttle the economy of the Ha- 
waiian Islands if it became a State, and 
probably would. 

I want to talk to you about the basis 
for it. What we are fixing to do by the 
passage of a bill like this, and God for- 
bid that it does pass, is to change the 
boundaries of this Nation. We are fix- 
ing to walk into a new political area 
that is absolutely unexplored. We are 
fixing to put ourselves into a position 
where we take in two States which we 
cannot reach without going onto the 
high seas or across foreign territory. 
That is a short statement but it is im- 
portant, and I hope you will remember 
it. You cannot get to the Hawaiian 
Islands without going into a jurisdiction 
outside of the jurisdiction of the United 
States of America. You cannot get to 
Alaska without going into a jurisdiction 
outside of the jurisdiction of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Is it not 
also true that if the Congress in this ses- 
sion should pass this bill, there is noth- 
ing we could ever do in the future to 
change it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It is a per- 
manent mistake. It is one of those sit- 
uations like where boys used to say they 
would play “skip the third rail“ on the 
elevated. You could ask some boy what 
the penalty was if a boy hit the third 
rail, and he would say, “You don't need 
any penalty; he gets killed. That is the 
end of the game.” That is the situation 
we are in on this. It is like Russian 
roulette, you make but one mistake. You 
cannot go back and do it over again. 
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You can make but one mistake, and you 
cannot correct it. 

I want to talk to you further about 
this political situation. When we get 
into Hawaii, what does Hawaii consist 
of? According to the map in the report, 
it consists of eight main islands, all sep- 
arated by the high seas, not in the juris- 
diction of the United States. In other 
words, one part of the State cannot be 
reached without going outside of the 
jurisdiction of the State and of the coun- 
try of which such State is a part. Any- 
one can visualize the Pandora’s box that 
would be opened, with relation to legal— 
domestic and international—that would 
arise concerning commerce and all other 
segments of the economy Such a State 
will be under the Maritime Commission, 
not the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that has jurisdiction in the other 
States. 

Alaska would create another Pan- 
dora’s box of problems too numerous to 
mention in the limited time available. 

I wish that I had time to discuss each 
of the points that are in my mind, but 
others want to be heard. Therefore, let 
me conclude with the warning to this 
House that this legislation must not pass. 

Our responsibility demands that we 
be guided by reason, not emotion. I re- 
spectfully urge you to defeat this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 40 minutes to the Delegate 
from Hawaii [Mrs. FARRINGTON], The 
Delegate from Hawaii is following in the 
footsteps of her illustrious husband, Joe 
Farrington. It seems to me we ought 
to have a quorum here. I make the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman, that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum. 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
for 57 years the issue of statehood for 
Hawaii has been before the Congress of 
the United States in some form or other. 
For 35 years, during my entire adult 
life, I have been closely associated with 
the fight for statehood. Today, I find 
myself as the duly elected spokesman 
for the people of Hawaii. They see my 
colleagues in a debate on this issue. I 
make no apology for the fact I am a 
freshman Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. But, this is my first expe- 
rience in debate on the floor of this dis- 
tinguished body. I hope that my mind 
rather than my heart that is so deeply 
involved will control what I have to say 
today. A bill for Hawaiian statehood 
has passed the House of Representatives 
three times—in the 80th, 81st, and 83d 
Congresses. Today, there would be no 
necessity for me to repeat the many 
arguments supporting it except for the 
benefit of the new Members of the 84th 
Congress, and that is important. The 
overwhelming majority of the House 
of Representatives today, I believe, is in 
favor of Hawaiian statehood. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order there is definitely no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-one 
Members are present, not a quorum, 
The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 56] 
Adair Feighan Passman 
Avery Fenton Phillips 
Bailey Hays, Ark. Powell 
Barden Heselton Prouty 
Belcher Hinshaw Quigley 
Bolton, Hoffman, III Reece, Tenn. 
Oliver P Hyde Reed, III. 
Boykin Kearney Reed, N. Y. 
Burdick Kilburn Riehlman 
Canfield King, Calif. Shuford 
Cc Knox Smith, Wis. 
Chatham Laird Spence 
Chelf Landrum Steed 
Christopher LeCompte ‘Teague, Tex 
Chudoff McCarthy Thompson, 
Clark McConnell Mich. 
Dawson, III McCulloch Thomson, Wyo. 
Deane McDowell Udall 
Dingell Mollohan Utt 
Dondero Morrison Walter 
ham Mumma Westland 
Eberharter Nelson Wilson, Calif. 
Elliott Norblad Young 
Falion 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 2535, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 358 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Delegate from 
Hawaii [Mrs. FARRINGTON] is recognized. 

Mrs, FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
for 57 years the issue of statehood for 
Hawaii has been before the Congress of 
the United States in some form or other. 
For 35 years, during my entire adult 
life, I have been closely associated with 
the fight for statehood. Today I find 
myself, as the duly elected spokesman 
for the people of Hawaii, facing my col- 
leagues in a debate upon this issue. I 
make no apology for the fact that I am 
a freshman Member of the House of 
Representatives, that this is my first 
experience in debate on the floor of this 
distinguished body. I hope that my 
mind, rather than my heart that is deep- 
ly involved, will control what I have to 
say today. 

A bill for Hawaiian statehood has 
passed the House of Representatives 
three times; in the 80th, the 81st, and 
the 83d Congresses. Today there would 
be no necessity for me to repeat the 
many arguments supporting it except 
for the benefit of the new Members of 
the 84th Congress; and that is impor- 
tant. The overwhelming majority of 
the House of Representatives today, I 
believe, are in favor of Hawaiian state- 
hood. But the problem confronting 
both Alaska and Hawaii is a joint bill 
that was reported out of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. Hawaii 
owes that committee a great debt of 
gratitude. 

Then the bill went to the Rules Com- 
mittee. At this point I would like to 
thank the members of the Rules Com- 
mittee and particularly the chairman for 
the consideration of the measure. In 
Spite of the opposition of a majority of 
the members they listened patiently over 
a period of three weeks to the arguments 
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presented by the friends and foes of 
statehood. At the conclusion of these 
hearings, in spite of the objections of 
every Member who appeared before the 
committee, whether he was for or against 
the issue of statehood, the Rules Com- 
mittee voted a closed rule. The friends 
of statehood asked for an open rule or 
no rule at all. The foes of statehood 
asked for no rule. 

Despite these protestations, the Rules 
Committee voted a closed rule, which 
the House has now adopted, so we are 
faced with a very unusuai parliamentary 
procedure established for consideration 
of H. R. 2535. 

Time and again in the hearings before 
the Rules Committee we were reminded 
that one of the most solemn, irrevocable, 
and nonrecallable actions which our 
parliamentary body could perform is 
that which enables a United States 
Territory to achieve its full maturity by 
becoming a State. I agree that this is so, 
as do all my colleagues. 

But now that the closed rule has been 
adopted, and I am glad that it has been 
under the circumstances, this body is 
called upon to perform its duties under 
the most restrictive and narrowest pro- 
cedure it is possible for the Rules Com- 
mittee to establish. 

Never in the history of this Govern- 
ment has a new State been taken into 
the Union without the full membership 
of the House of Representatives being 
allowed to contribute their thinking to 
perfect an enabling act. 

On the basis of the best advice I have 
been able to obtain, not one of the en- 
abling acts came into being without the 
full advice of both the House and the 
Senate. Not one of those acts went 
into the statute books without every 
Member’s having an opportunity to ex- 
press his views and to propose amend- 
ments if desirable. 

But today the full membership of the 
House of Representatives has been de- 
nied that right. But in spite of that 
fact, I am here today to plead with you 
to vote for the measure, Hawaiian and 
Alaskan statehood. My sole concern is 
that this bill reach the President’s desk 
in a form acceptable to him, 

A few weeks ago when this bill was be- 
ing considered by the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, as we 
proceeded to consider the language and 
the thought of the 39 sections contained 
in H. R. 2535 the members of the com- 
mittee had honest and reasoned differ- 
ences of opinion as to the form and sub- 
stance of the bill. 

The committee in the 84th Congress 
has a membership of 29 voting members 
plus the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico and the Delegates from 
Alaska and Hawaii, a total of 32 people, 
less than 10 percent of the whole House 
membership. While many of these 32 
people have participated in committee 
consideration of the several bills acted 
upon in the past 8 years, for reasons not 
entirely clear, the House Rules Commit- 
tee, which in a real sense lays out the 
road this body must follow if the legis- 
lative destinies are to be reached, did not 
refiect in the resolution reported the sen- 
timents expressed by the members of the 
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Rules Committee on the nature of this 
legislation. i 

If Alaska and Hawaii are admitted, the 
acts are irrevocable—no return, no re- 
consideration, no subsequent act of Con- 
gress. On that, the members of the 
Rules Committee and I are in complete 
agreement. But the road laid out by this 
resolution which you have adopted, and 
I agree that it should have been adopted, 
as there was no alternative, is a narrow 
one. The 406 Members who did not par- 
ticipate in the committee consideration 
of H. R. 2535 are by this resolution de- 
nied the right to consider any procedure 
other than that contained in the bill as 
introduced or as that procedure is pro- 
posed to be modified by the committee 
by recommended amendment. As to the 
other obvious alternative procedure, 29 
Members are required to speak for 435, 
if judgment is to be rendered. Twenty- 
nine, if a voice is to be heard at all, 
must speak for 435. Therefore, the 
House of Representatives today is faced 
with this situation. A voice, which we 
have listened to from the Rules Commit- 
tee, has said to the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, “Here is 
your bicycle. We have removed the 
pedals—now ride it to your destination.” 

Mr. Chairman, the resolution which 
this House has adopted is the narrowest 
possible parliamentary procedure which 
could be established by the Rules Com- 
mittee. It should have been broadened 
to its maximum, but that was not possible 
for this House to do without killing the 
bill yesterday. Therefore, I plead with 
you so that Alaska and Hawaii might 
enjoy the full counsel of this body 
and that the Members put the pedals 
back on the bicycle by voting for this 
joint bill. Then, it can go to the Senate 
where the debate will not be restricted 
and returned to this body for further 
consideration. I will now proceed to 
summarize for you, as briefly as I can, a 
few of the arguments raised in the mat- 
ter of Hawaiian and Alaskan statehood. 
I will not take your time to have you 
listen to a long recitation of the history 
of this legislation or the history of Ha- 
waii. Many other speakers can present 
the subject to you and the many specific 
issues involved more eloquently than I. 
But, I would like to point out that in 
general there are three arguments appli- 
cable to both Territories, which are al- 
ways offered by the proponents and op- 
ponents of Hawaiian and Alaskan state- 
hood. First, there is the argument over 
noncontiguity which, in my opinion, is 
an exceedingly fallacious one. When I 
can leave my home here in Washington, 
D. C., at 2:30 p. m. and have breakfast 
in my other home in Honolulu at 6 a. m. 
the next morning, which is actually 11 
a.m. in Washington, D. C., I believe those 
who argue against statehood on that 
basis are as antiquated as a surrey with 
a fringe on top. Hawaii and Alaska are 
more contiguous to the continental 
United States than to any other land 
area. In this atomic age of ours, there 
is nothing more contiguous than the air 
in which we live and travel. The second 
argument regarding Hawaiian and Alas- 
kan statehood is usually that of dispro- 
portionate representation in the United 
States Senate. To those who argue in 
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that fashion, I suggest that legislation be 
introduced in the Congress of the United 
States, and be passed by two-thirds of 
the Members, and ratified by the three- 
fourths of the States. That is the only 
way to resolve the issue. That is the 
only way it can be resolved. To penalize 
the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska in 
this manner is really an admission that 
the gentlemen who favor proportionate 
representation in the Senate know full 
well that their issue is not a popular one 
nationally, but their arguments go home 
for consumption to the districts from 
which they come. The third argument 
relative to Hawaiian-Alaskan statehood 
is the issue of national defense. 

In this instance the argument for the 
two Territories is somewhat inconsistent, 
because when it comes to Hawaii it is 
normally argued that the defense of 
Hawaii would be better served by state- 
hood, whereas with regard to Alaska the 
same gentleman argued that the national 
defense would be better served by Terri- 
torial status. The fact of the matter is 
that Territory or State status has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with defense. Any- 
one who has experienced a war on Ameri- 
can soil knows that. The difficulty in 
this situation is that some of our dis- 
tinguished and able military leaders have 
never experienced an attack or a war on 
American soil. Their experience has 
been in dealing with foreign allies on 
foreign soil, and their thinking has not 
been directed to leading a war on Ameri- 
can soil where loyal American citizens 
would be their bulwark in carrying their 
campaign forward to victory. Their con- 
ception, because of their kind of expe- 
rience is one with foreign allies, pur- 
portedly loyal to us, who naturally have 
caused our military leaders when on for- 
eign soil, concern from time to time. 

We all agree that Alaska is our front 
line of defense today, but let us suppose 
that tomorrow, by a turn of circum- 
stances, our front line of defense should 
suddenly change to the great State of 
New York. What then would our mili- 
tary leaders do? It goes without saying 
that the President of the United States, 
as Commander in Chief, would delineate 
military zones of national defense in that 
State. In Alaska today I do know that 
our military advisers are deeply con- 
cerned with the defense problem, but 
that is no reason why they should be 
asked at this particular and delicate time 
to make withdrawals and reveal our de- 
fense plan to enemies. But there is every 
reason to support them if they wish to 
have Congress spell out in legislation a 
certain area for withdrawals, if and when 
they choose to make them. Although the 
President, as Commander in Chief, has 
the power to do so at any time, whether 
Alaska is a State or a Territory, it stands 
to reason that the President may like to 
have this particular point defined in the 
bill, in order that, if it is necessary to 
make such withdrawals, he will have the 
complete support of the Congress of the 
United States, and therefore the people 
of this country, including the citizens of 
Alaska. 

It was not necessary for the President 
to go to the Congress to ask support 
in the matter of the Formosan issue, but 
there was every reason for the Congress 
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to give our President this reassurance. 
So it is in the case of Alaskan statehood. 
The bill, as it is written today, includes 
a committee amendment in defining a 
line for future defense withdrawals that, 
in my opinion, would not be satisfactory 
to the President of the United States. 
But that is no reason for defeating the 
bill. On the contrary, there is every 
reason, in my opinion, to support the bill 
and send it to the Senate where this 
particular amendment can be resolved, 

As other spokesmen for the bill have 
pointed out, we do have the language 
of the amendment, and a line that we 
have every reason to believe would be 
acceptable to the President. But, by the 
rule which has been adopted, we are de- 
nied the privilege of offering this amend- 
ment on the floor. Since this is so, I 
urge you again to vote for this bill so 
that we can send it to the Senate and 
achieve this purpose. 

With reference to the specific argu- 
ments brought into any debate on state- 
hood, there are two of them. One is 
the issue of communism. We have just 
listened to my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. PILLION] plead his 
case. I was delighted to hear him speak 
today. Mr. PiLLIOoN, who has never 
stepped foot in the Territory of Hawaii, 
by his own admission before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, stated at that time that 
he would not go to Hawaii for fear he 
might change his mind. I admire him 
for that honest statement, for I do be- 
lieve he was sincere and correct in what 
he said. If I had never stepped foot 
into the congressional district of New 
York, from which my distinguished col- 
league comes, if I did not know the local 
personalities and the local issues in- 
volved, I would not try to evaluate an 
election in that district on the basis of 
cold statistics on paper. 

Today when he brought here that hor- 
rendous exhibit of newspapers and 
pamphlets, and spoke as he did I hardly 
recognized myself, because there I 
learned about the editorial policy of my 
own two newspapers; I learned why we 
were supporting statehood; for the first 
time I learned about dives down in the 
part of town where communism breeds. 

Now, seriously, let us get down to the 
points my colleague made. On May 6, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PILLIONI, by letter addressed himself to 
Members of the House on charges of 
communism in Hawaii. Those charges 
were made from this floor today, but 
again none of his allegations were sup- 
ported by documentary evidence of Com- 
munist infiltration into the territorial 
government of Hawaii, its educational 
system, the political parties, the news- 
papers, or radio. On the contrary, the 
documentary evidence that he produced 
showed that the newspapers of Hawaii 
are fighting communism, that the people 
of Hawaii have convicted our leading 
Communists, and the exhibit in person 
is the delegate from Hawaii, and if there 
was any fight by the ILWU it was for 
this office. 

On Tuesday, April 19, 1955, just this 
last month, I appeared before the Rules 
Committee to reply to these very ex- 
travagant and unsupported charges. 
Evidently the committee, after ex- 
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haustive hearings, agreed with me; they 
granted a rule which sent the statehood 
legislation to the floor of the House. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PILLIoN I, says Communist power is 
centered in and emanates from the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union with a membership of 
25,000, and the United Public Workers’ 
Union, with a membership of 2,000. We 
admit that the issue of communism in 
Hawaii centers about the leadership of 
the ILWU, but the fact is that the peo- 
ple of Hawaii through their elected rep- 
resentatives were the first to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the ILWU in Ha- 
wali, an extension of Harry Bridges’ 
west coast longshoremen’s union, might 
be Communist-dominated. 

At the petition of the Territorial Leg- 
islature a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
went to Hawaii in 1950 to conduct an in- 
vestigation of Communist activity. The 
chairman of the subcommittee was the 
Honorable Francis E. WALTER, of Penn- 
sylvania, and the ranking minority 
member was the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. VELDE]. They reported that 
they found no cause whatever for with- 
holding statehood from the Territory. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. I shall be de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. VELDE. First of all I want to 
compliment the gentlewoman on the 
very fine statement she is making on be- 
half of statehood for Hawaii. I may 
say further that she is a very worthy 
successor to our very dear friend, the 
late Honorable Joe Farrington, 

I believe some of the Members to whom 
I have listened in debate here are delib- 
erately attempting to exaggerate the in- 
fluence of communism in Hawaii in order 
to defeat statehood for Hawaii. 

I cannot disagree with my good friend 
from New York [Mr. PILLION], in some 
of the statements, practically all of the 
statements that he made about the in- 
fluence of communism in Hawaii, but let 
me remind the gentleman from New 
York that the influence that the Com- 
munist Party in Hawaii has at the pres- 
ent time stems from the mainland, Fur- 
ther than that, it stems from the great 
State of California where the headquar- 
ters for the 13th district of the Com- 
munist Party is and has been located for 
a good many years. The 13th district 
of the Communist Party is comprised of 
California, Nevada, and the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

During my experience as an FBI 
agent stationed at San Francisco dur- 
ing the war years and since I have been 
a member of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities I have watched with 
increasing concern Communists being 
sent from the mainland by such men 
as Harry Bridges and Bill Schneider- 
mann to Hawaii deliberately to cause 
strikes, foment trouble, and to organize 
the Communist Party in Hawaii. I say 
we cannot cut off the influence of the 
Communist Party in Hawaii without 
first destroying the Communist Party in 
the United States, on the mainland, and 
the influence that it has, not only upon 
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our Territories but upon our own inter- 
nal security. We have tried three times 
to get rid of the influence of Harry 
Bridges by court action to deport him 
but each time we have been unsuccess- 
ful. 

I believe that we should consider 
cleaning up the influence that emanates 
from the mainland before we start 
worrying about the influence on the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. Furthermore, I am 
of the opinion, and I was of this opinion 
5 years ago and 3 years ago when I 
voted for admission of Hawaii into the 
Union, that the State of Hawaii would 
be better able and more inclined to fight 
the influence of communism as a State 
than as a Territory for the reason that 
I believe the good people, the great ma- 
jority of the patriotic citizens in the 
Territory of Hawaii would upon their 
admission to the Union gain a new sense 
of loyalty and would carry on a cause 
that would completely eliminate the in- 
fluence of Communist traitors who have 
been sent from the mainland. In that 
way it would destroy communism more 
effectively in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I was hop- 
ing that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER] would be on the 
floor. When he returned in 1953 from 
Hawaii as a member of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities he made a 
report, from which I quote the follow- 

At no time were there more than 160 Com- 
munists in Hawaii, My guess as of today, 
February 15, 1953, it does not exceed over 
60. The people of Hawaii understand that 
communism is a worldwide conspiracy and 
given the opportunity they would put their 
own houses in order. 


I think that answers the questions of 
the communistic influence. There are 
Communists in Hawaii, there are Com- 
munists in Nebraska, The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PILLION] under- 
stands that New York State has more 
than half of the Communists in the 
United States within its own borders. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Is it not true that Sena- 
tor Cordon and Senator Butler made 
intensive investigations of this charge of 
communism in Hawaii? 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. That is true. 
There have been several on-the-spot in- 
vestigations into Hawaii's readiness for 
statehood. 

Mr. ENGLE. Is it not also true that 
both of those distinguished gentlemen 
came back and said they did not find 
communism to be a serious menace? I 
would like to read what Senator Cordon's 
subcommittee reported. This is a state- 
ment from their official report: 

“No evidence was presented to the 
subcommittee of communism in the Ter- 
ritorial legislature or other elective 
bodies or offices. Hawaii's political life 
has been traditionally sound and free 
ad radical leadership in the govern- 
ment. 
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Mrs. FARRINGTON. I thank the 
gentleman from California. His state- 
ment is exactly correct. There has never 
been any evidence found of communism 
in the Territorial legislature. 

Now, Mr. Prution offers the fact that 
Harry Bridges is president of the ILWU; 
that Jack Hall is the Hawaiian regional 
director of the ILWU; that in 1950 the 
CIO expelled both the ILWU and the 
UPW as Communist dominated, and that 
on June 19 Jack Hall and six others were 
convicted by a Federal jury in Hawaii 
of violation of the Smith Act as indi- 
cations of growing influence of com- 
munism in Hawaii. The contrary is 
true. These facts are an indication of 
the decrease of Communist influence in 
Hawaii. It was an all-Hawaiian jury 
that convicted Jack Hall and six others. 
It was after a lengthy Federal trial which 
was presided over by a Federal judge 
long a resident of Hawaii who was ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States that these defendants were con- 
victed. They are now on bail, the case 
having been appealed to the 9th Cir- 
cuit Court of San Francisco. Hawaii has 
nothing to do with the case now. The 
people of Hawaii generally are chafing 
at the delay. 

Mr. PILLIoN states that on June 19, 
1953, 24,000 ILWU members went on 
strike to protest the conviction of the 
seven and refused to load military cargo 
for Korea. The fact is that the ILWU 
membership was ordered by its leader- 
ship to walk out, which is totally differ- 
ent procedure from voting to strike, and 
the fact also is that within 24 hours, 
when the membership learned the true 
cause of the walkout, they went back 
to work. They learned the truth through 
the Honolulu newspapers, which, instead 
of supporting the Communist cause, as 
Mr. Pr. Lrox would have you believe, used 
every means at their command by news 
stories, editorials, and radio broadcasts 
to inform the rank and file of the mem- 
bership of the ILWU in order that they, 
loyal Americans, might evaluate the sit- 
uation, 

Mr. PLro says the Honolulu Record 
is a newspaper front for the Communist 
Party and that individual and business 
ads increased from 2,137 in 1953 to 2,586 
in 1954. The Honolulu Record may be a 
front for the Communist Party. The 
fact is that it also is a labor organ, and 
during the campaign the candidates who 
advertised in this paper may have done 
so in the belief that they were reaching 
the organized labor vote. If these can- 
didates failed to evaluate the significance 
of advertising in a paper that may be 
Communist dominated, they likewise 
failed to evaluate the fact that their ads 
were wasted because the Record only has 
a circulation of approximately 3,000, 
which Mr. PILLION neglected to tell you, 
in contrast to the other dailies with a 
total circulation of 175,000. 

Also I would like to ask you, if the 
Communists are so powerful in Hawaii 
through this particular medium, the 
Honolulu Record, why is it that they can- 
not even force their own membership of 
25,000 to subscribe to the paper? The 
truth of the matter is that those ads you 
saw up here on the board are put in at 
50 cents a throw from the boys when 
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they go out and collect from the labor 
unions. 

Now, Mr. PrLLroN says that the ILWU 
elected 58 candidates out of 71 endorsed 
in the November 1954 elections. There 
is one thing I have in common with my 
distinguished colleague from New York. 
We are both Republicans. But we dis- 
agree on this point. I am generous 
enough to give the credit of that election 
to the Democrats in Hawaii, The fact 
is that the people of Hawaii elected the 
candidates. The ILWU can claim any- 
thing it wants to. The Democrats for 
the first time in the history of the terri- 
tory won control of the territorial legis- 
lature. The Republicans won the dele- 
gateship and the two largest mayoralties 
in the territory. Now, the largest of 
these mayoralties is particularly signifi- 
cant because the ILWU sustained a re- 
sounding defeat, John H. Wilson, a 
veteran Democrat and seven times mayor 
of Honolulu, whom the ILWU was out 
to reelect in 1954, could not even be 
nominated. After 50 years in public life 
in Honolulu he lost the nomination to a 
young Democrat, Frank Fasi, who has 
been a resident of Hawaii only since 1946. 
Furthermore, if more truth is needed 
for the refutation of Mr. PILLION’s alle- 
gation, the ILWU threw the weight of 
its leadership's support to the candidacy 
of John A. Burns for the delegateship, 
and he was defeated by the incumbent. 

Mr. PILLION also has neglected to tell 
you that of the membership of the ILWU 
of 25,000, possibly only one-third of those 
are citizens. Most of them are alien 
contract laborers and are not eligible 
to vote. 

Mr. Prition says that on April 6, 1955, 
the Communist Daily Worker printed an 
article concerning the gift of a gavel by 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Charles Kauhane to Harry Bridges, 
president of ILWU. 

The “People’s Daily Worker” can print 
anything it chooses. Charles Kauhane, 
speaker of the Territorial house of rep- 
resentatives, had denied publicly that 
he made a gift of a gavel to Harry 
Bridges. 

Mr. PrlLrox states that the Hawaiian 
House of Representatives passed a bill 
last March to exempt the ILWU Memo- 
rial Association from taxes by a vote of 
27 to 1 and 7 of the 10 incorporators of 
this association are publicly identified 
Communists. 

What Mr. PILLION neglected to tell 
you also was that a month later, after 
it was revealed that 7 of the 10 incorpo- 
rators of this association are publicly 
identified Communists, the measure was 
vetoed by Hawaii's governor, Samuel 
Wilder King, partly on charges that 
Communist activity in Hawaii appears 
centered around the ILWU. This we 
have never denied or minimized. 

Mr. Prition wrote that on April 24, 
1955, the ILWU publicly threatened the 
Hawaiian Legislature with a mass retali- 
ation strike if their endorsed elected 
representatives and senators did not 
keep their political promises to the 
ILWU. 

Mr. PrLLrox neglected to tell you that 
an ILWU spokesman has publicly de- 
nounced the legislature for its refusal to 
adopt tax legislation favorable to the 
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union. Furthermore, no mass retalia- 
tion ever came about. 

Mr. PRLrox writes that the ILWU 
uses four radio stations to daily preach 
the Communist line in the English, Fili- 
pino, and Japanese languages. 

There are 407 of the nation’s 2,800 
radio stations which broadcast a daily 
fare of 36 languages and dialects, rang- 
ing from Arabic to Zuni and including 
the Russian languages, 

I do not intend to defend the activi- 
ties of the ILWU leadership or its radio 
commentators in Hawaii. However, I 
can assure you that these programs con- 
tain no more Kremlin propaganda than 
do those coming from some of our main- 
land labor reporters. This 15-minute-a- 
day fare from the ILWU commentators 
is offset by some 250 hours of typically 
American radio and television programs 
over 14 stations throughout Hawaii, all 
of them certificated by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PILLTION] is absolutely incorrect when he 
tells you that since the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill was last voted on, March 10, 
1953, “there have been startling disclos- 
ures of Communist controls in Hawaii.” 

Do you think for a minute that the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Attorney General would 
recommend statehood for Hawaii if a 
situation existed there such as the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PLLTIONI 
claims? 

None other than the Attorney General 
of the United States, in a letter dated 
January 13, 1954, stated emphatically 
that communism was on the decline in 
Hawaii. He said: 

The facts known to me concerning com- 
munism in Hawaii do not indicate any rea- 
son to believe that communism is a greater 
menace in Hawaii at the present time than 
it was in 1950. As a matter of fact, the 
known members of the Communist Party in 
Hawaii appear to be fewer in number at 
present than they were in 1950. Undoubt- 
edly the recent conviction of the leaders of 
the Communist conspiracy in Hawall has 
contributed to this decline in Communist 
Party membership. I believe it inevitable 
that this conviction will have a weakening 
effect on the strength of communism in 
Hawaii. 

The fact that it has been necessary to 
prosecute the leaders of the Communist con- 
spiracy in Hawaii is, in my opinion, no more 
of an indication of the strength of the party 
in that area than the convictions of the 
Communist leaders in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Seattle, and Los Angeles are indications of 
party control and dominance in those areas. 


Now I should like to tell you a little bit 
about the second argument regarding 
Hawaii, and it is made on the basis of 
race. It is argued that we are a group 
of many racial extractions and therefore 
not qualified to be a State. I am proud 
to say that we are of many racial ex- 
tractions and that in most of us the blood 
of several races flows. We are proud of 
that. 

There is no race prejudice in Hawaii, 
but there is much race consciousness. 
We take pride in the American descend- 
ents of the many peoples who came from 
many foreign lands. They have con- 
tributed greatly to our American civiliza- 
tion and culture in Hawaii. 
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The first to go to the shores of Hawaii 
from foreign lands were the people from 
New England who went out to Hawaii in 
1820 and there founded an American 
community. In 1820, when Honolulu 
was a typically going American com- 
munity, there was not a single settle- 
ment west of the Mississippi. To be 
sure there were a few friars breaking 
their way through the mustard cane in 
California. By 1840 the people of 
Hawaii had a constitution based upon 
the theocracy of the great State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and a compulsory free public 
school system patterned after the State 
of New York. As a result, Hawaii has 
no illiteracy. Today every registered 
voter has to fill in a long printed ques- 
tionnaire to determine that he is ac- 
quainted not only with reading and 
writing but also with the principles of 
government, and to this day no voter 
has ever questioned that requirement. 
As a result, 87 percent of our registered 
voters vote, and 65 percent of our eli- 
gible voters vote, which I think chal- 
lenges the record of any State in the 
Union. 

These same foreigners that went to 
our shores gave the people of Hawaii a 
written language—the English language. 
They gave them Christianity, a stable 
economy, and racial tolerance, and as 
the result of those American principles, 
Hawaii for many years has enjoyed four 
of the basic five principles of American 
freedom. Those principles are Chris- 
tianity and religious freedom, racial tol- 
erance, free education for all, and eco- 
nomic stability. The fifth principle of 
American freedom, complete self-govern- 
ment, is the one we seek today. 

The privilege and responsibility not 
only for voting presence in the Senate 
and House of Representatives, for voting 
for the President and Vice President of 
the United States, and our own Gov- 
ernor and other officials, but the privi- 
lege and responsibility of contributing 
our thinking to the framing of legisla- 
tion for these United States, is what we 
seek. Not only do we think that we 
would benefit by voting representation in 
the Congress, but we believe that we 
have a great contribution to make, Par- 
ticularly do we feel that contribution 
could be given in the field of foreign 
affairs, because we live in the Pacific area 
and are more closely associated with the 
thought of the people of the Pacific than 
are any of those in this body elected 
from the continental United States. We 
would be the first to vote for legislation 
to support the freedom-loving peoples 
of the world in their struggle against 
communism, because we in Hawaii as 
a Territory have done as much if not 
more than any State in the Union about 
communism. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. May I ask the gentle- 
woman whether or not she referred in 
her remarks to the letter of January 13, 
1954, by Mr. Brownell, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in which he discussed the charges 
of communism in Hawaii? 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. I have the date 
right here. 
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Mr. ENGLE. If not, at the appro- 
priate time, Mr. Chairman, I propose to 
ask to include this letter following the 
remarks of the gentlewoman. I again 
call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that not only has the President 
of the United States endorsed statehood 
for Hawaii, which he would not think 
of doing in the face of any significant 
threat from communism, but in addi- 
tion he has been backed up in that state- 
ment by his own Attorney General. 

Mrs. FARRINGTON. That is the 
January 13 letter. 

I have heard it said time and again 
during the debate on this bill that it mat- 
ters not what the Communists think be- 
cause they will twist the argument to 
their own purposes. I am concerned not 
about what the Communists think, but 
what the freedom-loving peoples think. 
We could also contribute much to the 
concept of freedom in the Congress, by 
helping to frame legislation from our 
great experience for more than 100 years 
where we have lived in a test of democ- 
racy, where all creeds and all colors are 
accepted exactly as our Founding Fath- 
ers intended that the phrase should be 
interpreted, where we have a living ex- 
ample of what the world is striving to 
find today. 

Several in this debate have mentioned 
the issue of taxation without repre- 
sentation and pointed out that this issue 
is similar to that in colonial days. I 
would like to mention one difference—in 
the days of the colonies there was a dif- 
ference of opinion among the American 
settlers. Some and many preferred to 
stay with the Crown without a vote in 
the Parliament, without breaking their 
bonds with the British Empire. The ma- 
jority preferred independence and so we 
had a revolution, thus founding the 
United States of America. 

But in Hawaii, although we have taxa- 
tion without representation there is not 
a soul that would choose independence 
rather than staying with the United 
States even without a vote in the Con- 
gress. We are first and last irrevocably 
Americans, and whatever your decision 
may be in the matter of statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska, you may be sure that 
the decision will be accepted in the spirit 
of true Americanism. You may also be 
sure that if that decision should be un- 
favorable, we will continue to fight on 
until we have achieved our rightful 
destiny. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I had planned today to ap- 
proach my part of this discussion from 
the viewpoint of national defense and 
international implications. But, I feel 
in view of the statements which were 
made by my distinguished friend from 
New York, a Representative from up- 
State New York, which in part I, also, 
represent, that there has been injected 
into this discussion an emotional wallop. 
I am very sure there are many Members 
who would hesitate on the question of 
statehood if they believed that either or 
both of the Territories in question were 
controlled or might be controlled by 
Communists. I should like to call to the 
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attention of the gentleman from New 
York the question asked of him by the 
gentleman from Nebraska: Is it or is it 
not true that there are 22,000 known 
Communists in the State of New York? 
I do not know how exact that figure is, 
but I will say this—that I have seen 
some of them in operation in my State. 
I have seen them march on the capitol 
at Albany and conduct their meetings 
on the front steps of that capitol. As 
a newspaperman, I was in our capitol for 
an entire weekend because a group led 
by Communists seized the Senate cham- 
ber of the State of New York and held 
it during that weekend. This occurred 
during the governorship of a former Re- 
publican candidate for President, Mr. 
Dewey. The Daily Worker is published 
in my State. Now, if I have given the 
impression that New York is commu- 
nistic, I would like to change that as 
quickly as possible. I would resent, as 
deeply as did the Delegate from Hawaii 
[Mrs. FARRINGTON] the suggestion that 
because we have 22,000 Communists in 
my State that my State is not loyal. 
We have 15 million people in New York 
State, and I do not need here to defend 
the reputation of that State for loyalty 
nor do I have to defend the reputation 
of Hawaii and Alaska for loyalty because 
their patriotism is written high in the 
skies, in our wars and in peace. I note 
that the opposition, at least the opposi- 
tion within the committee, to statehood, 
said that sacrifices on the battlefield do 
not constitute legitimate political, eco- 
nomic, or social premises for the admis- 
sion of these Territories to statehood 
and that these highly emotional ap- 
peals are irrelevant to this debate. I 
would concede that point if we had not 
injected the highly emotional appeal of 
internal communism. When the charge 
of communism is raised against a State 
or Territory, then I say the emotional 
impact of proven patriotism is legitimate 
and no one can deny that patriotism. It 
has been attested to by our leading mili- 
tary figures. Then, we were told very 
briefly that the question of statehood 
is solely a domestic problem of our in- 
ternal affairs. What a nice, cozy, com- 
fortable, easy solution. All we have to 
do is to close our doors here and we no 
longer hear the whining winds of the 
cold war. It is very easy to push aside 
the thought of the psychological impact 
upon other countries of what we do here, 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Rocers] said he does not care 
what the Russians say. I do not, either, 
but I do care about the reaction of our 
friends in Asia and elsewhere, and what 
might be said. At Bandung not too long 
ago we were all happy to note, even 
though it was an unofficial meeting to a 
great extent, that our friends won the 
propaganda battle there. They defeated 
the Communists and their willing allies 
in an attempt to aline white people 
against other peoples of the world. I 
can see the propaganda value of again 
rejecting statehood for these Territories. 
I can see its impact upon the peoples of 
this world who are gravely concerned 
about their own place in the sun, who are 
normally for proper nationalism. I can 
see them coming to the conclusion that 
while wo do not believe in colonialism 
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of the type practiced by France or, in 
the past, by Great Britain, and while we 
do not believe in Red colonialism, we ap- 
pear to believe in a colonialism of in- 
difference. F 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Iam glad the 
gentleman brought up the subject of 
colonialism and what the people may 
think of the United States with reference 
to it. I want to call attention to the for- 
eign-aid program and what it has done 
insofar as our international activities 
are concerned. The people in the Far 
East are deeply concerned about this 
Nation granting foreign aid to those 
nations who have practiced colonialism. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. In reply to the gen- 
tleman’s remarks about the march on 
the State legislature in Albany, I hap- 
pened to be in Albany at the same time, 
as the gentleman knows. In connection 
with that march, did the speaker of 
the lower house ever present any ges- 
ture of good will, any gift, such as a 
gavel, to the Communist leaders? Did 
the press or the leaders of the New York 
State Legislature ever meet in a base- 
ment of the capitol with known com- 
munistic leaders in cooperation on leg- 
islation? Were bills in Albany ever 
checked with the Communist Party lead- 
ers before being laid on the desk of 
the legislature? Did those things ever 
happen in the city of Albany, the seat of 
the New York State government? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I would 
sincerely hope not, but I do know what 
did happen in Albany; that if the senate 
of the legislature, of which the gentle- 
man was a distinguished member, had 
desired to meet on a particular weekend 
they would have found it impossible to 
gain their seats. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am delighted with 
the statement the gentleman has made. 
I would like to call attention to some 
articles that appeared in New York pa- 
pers in March in regard to the violence 
on the waterfront with the ILA. Did 
they not tie up the docks in New York 
and prohibit all traffic, including troop 
ships, from being loaded or unloaded? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I believe 
that is a matter of proven record. 

Mr. PILLION. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. PILLION. Did not this Congress 
approve a compact between the States 
of New York and New Jersey to take 
care of that dock situation, that labor 
trouble in New York City; and is it not 
true that the speaker had the galleries 
cleared in Albany as soon as this Com- 
munist march began and they attempted 
to disrupt the proceedings of the New 
York State Assembly? I think the gen- 
tleman will recall that. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I recall 
that very well. And, referring to the 
compact made with reference to the dif- 
ficulties on our waterfront, that was ac- 
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complished with the States working with 
the Federal Government. I suggest that 
if we give statehood to Hawaii probably 
they could deal more effectively with 
the problem they have. 

In conclusion may I say that I think 
when all the emotion is placed to one 
side, we have to keep clearly in our minds 
that these two Territories are occupied 
by people who are now in the United 
States, if not of the United States; peo- 
ple who have demonstrated their com- 
plete patriotism to our country in war 
and in peace; people who are vital to our 
national defense. Keep in mind that our 
defense will be bolstered if they become 
States. 

Let me conclude with this quotation: 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption 

tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. TUMULTY. I am sorry to dis- 
turb the applause which is so justly de- 
served, but I would like to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to Article 464 of our 
Constitution, which in part reads as 
follows: 

The United States shall guarantee to every 


State in this Union a republican form of 
government, 


Would it not be the duty of the United 
States upon the admission of Hawaii as 
a State to guarantee to her a republican 
form of government under that provision 
of our Constitution? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I think 
the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Would you not there- 
fore give the Federal Government the 
right and the duty to protect the State 
of Hawaii from any Communist infiltra- 
tion which might change a republican 
form of government? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I would 
think that would be a most important 
duty of the United States Government 
in case of statehood. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman will agree with me that quite 
often it is more wise to bring about the 
reformation before marriage. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I think 
that is very true, but sometimes it is very 
difficult to do a complete job of reforma- 
tion before marriage. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard much today about statehood for 
Hawaii; we have heard very little about 
statehood for Alaska. I presume the 
distinguished chairman of my commit- 
tee took care of that situation very ef- 
fectively when he said that before a Ter- 
ritory could obtain the status of state- 
hood it must be on its economic feet, 
so to speak. I suppose therefore he fig- 
ured that Alaska was taken care of and 
eliminated by pages 63 and 64 of the 
bill where it is stated that we guarantee 
to take from the other citizens of this 
country and the other States in addi- 
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tion to all the other taxes your State 
and my State pay an additional $78 
million for Alaska. 

Much has been said about the long 
hearings in regard to statehood for Ha- 
waii. I think it is only fair to give you 
a demonstration here and show you how 
little hearings you may really have had 
in the 5,000 pages of testimony. I hold 
in my hand the hearings before my com- 
mittee this year on statehood. It is a 
big volume. But let us see what it con- 
tains, then go back over some of these 
other books and see how much of the 
meat of the cocoanut you have. 

First, out of the 503 pages let us take 
off 85 for the bill itself. Then there is 
the appendix. Let us take off an addi- 
tional 65 pages. Then we read the bill 
in committee, so we will take that off. 
Then we read the bill again in com- 
mittee. Then we get around to explain- 
ing the bill. That is a member of the 
staff of the committee, so we will take 
that off. We come down to Dr. Taylor 
explaining the bill. This is on another 
day. So we take that off. Now, let us 
sze what we have. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. In justa moment. Then 
we voted on the bill in committee. That 
is 36 pages. So we take that off. It is 
getting pretty thin, is it not? 

Now, let us see what we have left in 
the bill. First, we have the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska who was just 
trying to get me to yield, stating his 
objections to the bill. I think they were 
good ones, and I believe I will read them 
to you. We will go to page 93. The 
gentleman said that there were 8 or 10 
new members of this committee. Well, 
there are some forty-odd new Members 
of the Congress who have never heard 
this Hawaiian statehcod matter dis- 
cussed. Let us see what the gentleman 
from Nebraska {Mr. MILLER] wanted 
the committee to do. 

He said: 

Let us have some hearings on this and 
give these 10 new Members a chance to 
hear it. 


He stated furthermore: 


You are going to be in a very vulnerable 
position when you get on the floor of the 
House. 


He said: 


They are going to ask you some questions 
and here is what they are going to ask you: 

“Where is your report from the Depart- 
ment? 

“There is no favorable report. 

“Where are your hearings? 

“We have had no hearings.” 


The distinguished gentleman then 
said: 


Then one is in a vulnerable position. I 
should like to see us come out with at least 
some hearings, and maybe we can sum up 
the objections, I personally would like to 
invite 6 or 8 of those people who expressed 
themselyes to me, to give them an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and say in public what 
they told me when I was in Hawaii. 


I think you would reasonably expect 
to have some people in here to hear this 
discussion. After all, as I say, we had 
10 new members of the committee that 
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had never heard this thing discussed Let us turn over now a few more pages. 


before. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I wonder 
if the gentleman, when he tore out the 
testimony—he made a statement on 
Hawaii—took that out? Also did the 
gentleman stay in Hawaii for all the 
hearings that were held there? 

Mr. HALEY. I might state to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that I stayed 
longer than the chairman did. I stayed 
there until after he apparently could not 
take any more of it and returned to the 
States. I might also read to the gentle- 
man something that I asked the gentle- 
man in committee. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman has such 
meager hearings there. I would like to 
bring down to the well the hearings held 
in the 83d Congress and leave them 
there. The gentleman may use them. 

Mr. HALEY. I will use them. The 
gentleman can do that on his own time. 
But I will use some of those, too. 

Let us see what we have in this big 
volume I brought down here. It is very 
small now. We have Dr. MILLER’s ob- 
jections to the bill, then we have a state- 
ment by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RUTHERFORD] who brought up some new 
issues. 

We had then the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. McKay, a report from the 
Census Bureau, and the State Depart- 
ment, I believe, and we have the sum- 
ming up of the administration’s views. 
They say they favor statehood but they 
do not give you any report. This is the 
information now that is left here, and 
this goes on with some of the adminis- 
tration views, I guess. I would like to 
read to the committee here some of the 
things that go in these 140 pages that 
I have left. Here is a little communi- 
cation which reads: 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 2, 1836. 
Fellow Citizens of Texas: 

The enemy are upon us. A strong force 
surrounds the walls of the Alamo, and 
threatens the garrison with the sword. Our 
country imperiously demands the service of 
every patriotic arm, and longer to continue 
in a state of apathy will be criminal. Citi- 
zens of Texas, descendants of Washington, 
awake. Arouse yourselves. 


That is part of the hearings that we 
had. Now, what that had to do with 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska I do 
not know. It is signed by Henry Smith, 
governor, I presume at that time, of 
Texas, but that was in 1836. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman will agree 
that that will rescue the report from 
oblivion. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas for his contribution. It at 
least helps it some. 


Let us go over another 10 or 12 pages 
and see what it says about Hawaiian 
statehood. This is from the Texas sec- 
retary of war addressed to Brig. Gen. M. 
Arbuckle, United States Army: 

Crry or AUSTIN, June 11, 1840. 

Sm: You will please accept the thanks of 
His Excellency, the President and of this 
Department for your communication of date 
Fort Gibson, April 28, 1840. 

We have suffered and are still suffering 
most serious injury from the intrusive ad- 
vances of the Cherokee people, within the 
limits of our jurisdiction and territory. 


That communication is signed by 
B. T. Archer, secretary of war. So, that 
is all we have here. 

Now, in fairness to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, he makes 
no claim that anybody has put the bless- 
ing on this thing. He makes no claim 
that the committee have called anybody 
to be heard, because in the report he 
says that the full House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs began hear- 
ings on H. R. 2535, the Hawaiian-Alas- 
kan statehood bill, on January 25, 1955, 
and states no witnesses were summoned 
from the Territories. 

So, the gentleman is not misleading 
anybody. Now, here is the remainder 
that I have here of the hearing. Where 
is the hearing that this Congress had a 
perfect right to expect on this bill before 
the Congress today? It is not here. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Could it possibly be that 
everyone who has ever wanted to has 
testified so many times for and against 
Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood that 
nobody wanted to show up either from 
Alaska or Hawaii all the way to Wash- 
ington in order to say again what they 
said 12 or 15 times before? 

Mr. HALEY. No, sir; I do not think 
that is correct, because, if the gentleman 
will notice, these witnesses brought here 
by the Hawaiian Statehood Commission 
were brought here at a cost to the people 
of Hawaii of approximately $600,000 and 
the gentleman will see that they have 
just had a merry-go-round. The gen- 
tleman talks about 700 people who came 
here; just count how many of them came 
back time and time again. I think that 
it must be a real profession out in the 
beautiful islands of Hawaii to come here 
to testify at these hearings. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. My colleague was in 
Hawaii during the hearings last Decem- 
ber and he will remember that there was 
an invitation given to all of those who 
wished to testify against statehood for 
Hawaii. Although the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Hatry] had to leave before 
the hearings were held on statehood, only 
one witness appeared in the city of Hono- 
lulu in opposition to statehood for 
Hawaii. 

Mr. HALEY. In reply to the distin- 
guished gentleman I may say that re- 
gardless of how many hearings we may 
have had last December in Hawaii, I ask 
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him to show me the record of those hear- 
ings. They are not here. They are not 
before this committee. Perhaps some- 
thing did come out in those hearings that 
was of tremendous importance and 
would have had tremendous weight here. 
But those hearings are not before this 
committee. If they are I ask the gentle- 
man to show them to me. They are not 
available. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Much ref- 
erence has been made here to hearings 
that were held heretofore during other 
sessions of Congress. This bill has never 
passed the Congress before; has it? 

Mr. HALEY. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Those hear- 
ings that were made available to Mem- 
bers were had in prior sessions of Con- 
gress and Congress had a chance to vote 
on that proposed legislation, but did not 
see fit to pass it. 

Mr. HALEY. That is correct. I am 
sorry I do not have time to go into what 
happened in the 83d Congress, because 
I think I could show the distinguished 
gentleman many such things as I have 
demonstrated here today. If you take 
those 5,000 pages of hearings and strip 
them down, you will have practically 
nothing. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I hope no 
one will be misled and believe that there 
have not been ample hearings in the past 
on the issue of statehood. There have 
been many hearings, and so many facets 
of the question have been explored. 
Fifty-seven subjects were covered, from 
the subject of agriculture to the war rec- 
ord of the people in Hawaii. There were 
more than 4,000 pages of testimony, more 
than 700 witnesses. Definite instructions 
were left in Hawaii that anyone who 
wanted to write to the committee, to the 
minority side, could do so. One hundred 
and twenty-five people indicated their 
willingness to appear for statehood and 
there were only 2 who were opposed, and 
they did not have the courage even to 
write a letter to the committee opposing 
statehood. So there have been ex- 
haustive hearings and every facet of the 
subject has been carefully examined, 
The last three committees who were in 
Hawaii have recommended statehood for 
Hawaii. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. The plain fact is that 
people have just worn themselves out 
coming here to Washington to testify. 
So far as these hearings are concerned, 
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they were in progress for 10 days, and 
anybody who walked through the door 
and expressed a desire to be heard either 
for or against Hawaiian or Alaskan 
statehood would have been given the op- 
portunity to say his piece. 

Mr, HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. I should like to say to 
the chairman of the committee that had 
I known that, and had I known that the 
distinguished gentleman from Nebraska 
Mr. MILLER] was not going to bring 
forth the witnesses that he had re- 
quested, if he had permitted me I cer- 
tainly would have been able to bring 
some witnesses from Hawaii. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. During the debate 
on the rule the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Rules made a state- 
ment concerning the importance of this 
legislation. He indicated that probably 
we would have no measure before us in 
this Congress, perhaps not in this decade, 
nor have we had in the last 40 years since 
the last admission to the United States 
was made, of greater ultimate conse- 
quence to the United States of America. 
I thoroughly agree with that statement. 
This measure is of vital importance not 
only to the generation now living but to 
generations yet unborn in the limitless 
future of our great country. 

Some statements have been made here 
by other people that they approach this 
matter dispassionately and objectively. 
I must say for myself that I do not ap- 
proach it in that mood. I am emotional 
about this. I am passionately in favor 
of statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska, 

Why? ‘These people are American 
citizens. They have endured territorial 
status long enough. They have stood 
in a stepchild relationship to the United 
States Government, one of them for 
nearly 100 years and the other for ap- 
proximately 50 years. Did we accord the 
people who live in these Territories the 
blessings of American citizenship to say, 
“We will postpone and postpone and 
postpone and never give you a chance to 
become full-fledged possessors of the 
rights that other Americans have”? 

So I do not approach this dispassion- 
ately. These people are our fellow citi- 
zens and deserve the rights and privi- 
leges that belong to the rest of us, 

Local self-government: Why? The 
genius of our system on this great conti- 
nent is contained in those words. Local 
self-government: How else can the peo- 
ple of Hawaii and Alaska take care of 
their local problems? 

The Delegate from Alaska knows that 
I visited his Territory 2 years ago and 
spent some weeks there. I found some 
of the most appalling situations exist- 
ing in the towns and the countryside of 
that vast, almost limitless, Territory, 
because of this very reason: They cannot 
control their own affairs. I daresay the 
Delegate from Hawaii would tell us the 
same thing. 

These people want to live their own 
life, they want to govern their own af- 
fairs, they want to control their own 
schools, their own police force, their 
own courts, Yet, under present condi- 
tions, from an office here in Washington, 
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3,000 miles away, our Government bu- 
reaucrats undertake to tell them what 
to do in Anchorage and Honolulu. 

This is a place where our American 
citizenship ought to come to the front. 
We should accord these people who are 
our brothers the rights of American local 
self-government. 

It is a fact that both the great political 
parties have promised this to Hawaii and 
Alaska. These promises have been made 
repeatedly. That has been pointed out 
here. 

Do we, who are Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats, renounce now today those pledges 
which were made in our national con- 
ventions? Do we tell the world we are 
not going to remember what we pledged 
to the people on the islands in the Paciflo 
and in the Territory to the north? 

Oh, but you say, there are some par- 
tisan things involved in this, and one of 
them is Democratic and the other is 
Republican. My knowledge of the his- 
tory of my own State reveals to me that 
there were 2 States that came in as a pair 
back in 1846—Iowa came into the Union 
as a free State and Florida to the south. 
It is not an unusual pattern here that we 
are confronting. This has happened 
time and time again in American history. 

As for the qualifications of these two 
Territories, and their economic stature 
and their stature so far as self-govern- 
ment is concerned—in every way, they 
are just as much entitled to statehood 
as was my own State back in 1846 or as 
your State was when it became a part 
of the Union. 

Attention has been especially called 
to the fact that Hawaii will have 2 Sen- 
ators, if it is admitted as a State, and, 
likewise, Alaska will have 2 Senators— 
true enough. The opponents of this leg- 
islation say, “Well, that is terrible be- 
cause our largest State has 15 million in- 
habitants and probably there are less 
than 200,000 people in Alaska and ap- 
proximately 500,000 in Hawaii, and the 
disparity is too great,” 

Mr. Chairman, that issue was decided 
in the Constitutional Convention in 1787 
under the guidance of a great Virginian 
whose name was James Madison. The 
Virginia plan was the one which pre- 
vailed providing that the States should 
be represented by 2 Senators, but the 
people should be represented according 
to population in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

So, when Alaska and Hawaii are ad- 
mitted, they will have the same repre- 
sentation in the Senate as every other 
sovereign State, but here in the House 
they will be represented according to 
population, as it has been from the be- 
ginning. It was settled one-hundred- 
and-sixty-odd years ago. 

I am not impressed by the arguments 
about communism which have been pre- 
sented here. Communism is a curse and 
a cancer upon our modern society. But, 
do you think for a moment that we are 
going to do better in eliminating com- 
munism in Hawaii and Alaska or where- 
ever it may be by crippling the people 
who live there and denying to them the 
rights of American citizenship or local 
self-government? Ah, no, the thing that 
will happen, in my honest judgment, if 
you refuse statehood they will say, “Well, 
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perhaps we cannot rely on the American 
system and we must seek some other sys- 
tem where we can have self-government.” 
Actually, the argument about commu- 
nism, therefore, to me sums up an argu- 
ment for statehood rather than against 
it. Because by granting statehood will 
we be better able to tear down and 
destroy communism in the islands and 
in Alaska. 

Another argument, which has been 
presented here, is the argument of non- 
contiguity. 

Hitherto every State that has been ad- 
mitted to the Union has been contiguous 
to the rest of the country. But in these 
modern days that is not a compelling 
argument. When Iowa was admitted in 
1846 it took longer to go from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Davenport than it takes now 
to go from Washington, D. C., to the 
farthest reaches of the world. 

The Delegate from Hawaii told you a 
few minutes ago how she could reach her 
home in Honolulu in less than 24 hours 
from this very spot. The magic of the 
airplane and the miracle of air transpor- 
tation has decreased the size of the world 
we live in to the point where noncon- 
tiguity means nothing. 

Not only do we have the speed of trans- 
port but we have instantaneous commu- 
nication. We can talk to Hawaii on the 
telephone any time we choose. Likewise, 
we have instantaneous communication 
with that outpost to the north. So it 
seems to me we must approach this on 
the basis of modern travel and modern 
communication. Here are two Territo- 
ries of the United States that are close to 
us and are now to be taken into the fam- 
ily of States. Land, sea, and air trans- 
port have brought us near to these once- 
far-away outposts. 

I say Iam not unemotional about this. 
Let me tell you why I am somewhat fired 
up. Joe Farrington represented the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii here for many years. 
He was a man of great personal charm 
who brought me within the orbit of his 
influence. I had a brief opportunity to 
visit Hawaii a number of years ago, and 
while there I was enchanted by his 
friendliness and hospitality. I shall 
never forget it. Alas, that he could not 
see the day when his beloved archipelago 
became a State of the Union. 

But happily for us, his mate, now his 
widow, is here, and I, for one, am 1,000 
percent for “BETTY” FARRINGTON in her 
desires for statehood for Hawaii. ; 

And for Alaska, here is my long-time 
friend, Delegate Bos BARTLETT., Also I 
have a little closer interest. My only 
daughter spent 3 years in Alaska, work- 
ing in a children’s home in Seward. One 
summer I took the trouble to drive up 
over the Alaskan Highway to see her and 
see what kind of surroundings there were 
in that supposedly far-off place. I found 
it was not so far off as I had thought, 
and not so forbidding as I had feared. 
I came back thoroughly convinced that 
those people deserved the boon of state- 
hood just as they do in Hawaii. They 
need it. They deserve it. 

Now finally, one last word. I thank 
God that Hawaii and Alaska are a part 
of these United States. In the words of 
the late Joe Farrington, they are “two 
fists” to protect us from aggression on 
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the West and on the North. What a 
graphic description that is. These two 
Territories, soon to be the 49th and 50th 
States will be even stronger bastions of 
defense than now. 

I earnestly urge an overwhelming vote 
for this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] 
has again expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. SISK]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I would say 
in all probability that the strongest ar- 
guments both for and against statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii have already been 
offered. But certainly there is one thing 
I would like to comment on at this par- 
ticular time, and that is the fact that as 
a member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that this bill which we have 
brought to the floor of the House today 
is a good bill; it is a good measure, and it 
should be passed. 

I for one am here to support this bill; 
I for one am here to comment that I 
shall vote against any move to recommit 
this bill, because I believe it is a just and 
equitable bill for the people of both Ha- 
waii and Alaska. In the deliberations of 
the committee it was our belief that it 
was a fair ball and that it had a good 
chance of acceptance by both the other 
body and by the President of the United 
States. 

So, first I would like on behalf of the 
committee to ask the Members of this 
House to support this bill in exactly the 
form in which we have it today. I agree 
with some of those who have spoken that 
it is unfortunate the Committee on Rules 
did not give this House an opportunity 
to discuss to a greater extent the pros 
and cons of statehood, but since we come 
here under the circumstances we do and 
under the terms laid down by the Rules 
Committee I think we must make the 
best of it. 

I would like at this time to comment 
for just a moment upon a statement 
made by a distinguished member of our 
committee, the gentleman from Texas. 
There have been a number of statements 
made with reference to whether or not 
statehood has been implied or promised, 
or whether or not this Nation has com- 
mitted itself to give statehood or to grant 
statehood to these two Territories. I re- 
fer to the statement by the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas with reference to 
planks in the platforms of the two great 
parties in this country. I believe those 
planks were a commitment to the Ameri- 
can people. We have that as a commit- 
ment from the Republican Party, and we 
have it also as a commitment from the 
Democratic Party. I for one firmly be- 
lieve it is a commitment to the American 
people, and when I ran for this office on 
the planks of the Democratic platform I 
considered it a commitment to the people 
I represented to stand by and fight for 
the things contained in that platform. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to my distinguished 
colleague from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Am I to un- 
derstand that the planks contained in a 
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political platform concerning Territories 
are binding, but that promises contained 
in a political platform made by Mem- 
bers running on that platform to the 
American farmer are not binding? 

Mr. SISK. I would like to say to the 
gentleman in answer to his question—and 
I do not want to get into politics on this 
particular question—that I consider all 
planks in a platform as being binding, 
and I would so consider it upon me as a 
candidate upon any given platform, that 
it was binding whether it pertained to 
the farmers of this country, to the Ter- 
ritories under discussion today, or any 
other subject which I think was made as 
a commitment to the American people. 

For just a moment I would like to call 
your attention to the State from which 
I come as it may relate to this particular 
problem with which we are confronted 
here today. 

It is strange how history repeats itself. 
It is even stranger how little each suc- 
ceeding generation learns from the les- 
sons of history. 

As we review the history of our Union, 
as we hark back and harken to the de- 
bates that preceded the admission of the 
States that now compose it, we find an 
almost uncanny repetition of the same 
arguments against the admission of each 
new State. Sometimes we find those ob- 
jections expressed in almost identical 
language. Way back in 1818 when Illi- 
nois was seeking admission, a Repre- 
sentative from New York opposed the ad- 
mission of what has now become the em- 
pire State of the Middle West on the 
ground that its population was small, 
that it was composed of crude frontiers- 
men, and therefore not entitled to full 
equality with the civilized and far more 
numerous people of the State of New 
York. 

It is amusing when we look back at 
that now. 

The fight for and against the admis- 
sion of the great State of California, the 
empire State of the West, now second in 
population among the States, and I 
suspect before long likely to be first, 
presents some interesting analogies with 
the current opposition to the admission 
of Alaska. 

Like Alaska today, when California 
was seeking admission in the late 18408, 
California was a noncontiguous area. 
It was separated from the nearest State 
of Texas, admitted some 5 years earlier, 
by nearly a thousand miles of what was 
known then as a part of the great 
American desert. Farther north, Cali- 
fornia was separated by some 1,500 miles 
from the States of Iowa and Wisconsin, 
admitted respectively in 1846 and 1848. 
It was indeed a noncontiguous area 
whose admission the Members of Con- 
gress were debating, separated by desert, 
the Sierras and Rocky Mountains, and 
by land inhabited by hostile Indians. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that these 
territories were not contiguous to the 
United States when they were brought 
in? 
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Mr. SISK. They were not contiguous 
so far as being a part of the United States 
at that time was concerned. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. But they were 
contiguous to land owned by the United 
States? 

Mr. SISK. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Texas that California in 1848 
was no more contiguous to the United 
States than the Territory of Alaska is 
today contiguous to the United States. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. There has 
never been an ocean between the United 
States and California, has there? 

Mr. SISK. The Territory of Alaska, 
I will say to the gentleman, is a part of 
the North American Continent and is 
attached thereto. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Wasa foreign 
nation between us and California? 

Mr. SISK. No; there was not a for- 
eign nation, but certainly there was a 
large area. I might say that in order 
to travel from the then established State 
of Texas to the State of California you 
needed a troop of cavalry. It took you 
quite a number of weeks to make that 
distance. Certainly today we do not need 
a troop of cavalry to get either to Alaska 
or to Hawaii. 

And what were the arguments raised 
in opposition to the admission of Cali- 
fornia? First, its remoteness. Second, 
its great extent. Third, the smallness 
of its population which it was declared 
would probably never amount to much. 
Fourth, its doubtful productiveness. 
Fifth, the dubious character of its peo- 
ple. Its admission, in the words of Sen- 
ator Pierre Soulé, of Louisiana, “threat- 
ens to shake to its very foundations 
the whole Government”—CoNGRESSIONAL 
GLOBE, Appendix, part II, 31st Congress, 
ist session, August 10, 1850, pages 1519- 
1520. 

What was said about the people of 
California? Representative J. A. Sed- 
don, of Virginia, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 3, 1850, declared: 

I mean, Mr. Speaker 


He said— 


no disrespect or disparagement of the popu- 
lation of California. I have among them a 
few friends, to whom in their far off wander- 
ings my sympathies strongly cling, but it is 
not to be denied that the population of 
California is of a most heterogeneous com- 
position—Mexicans, Indians, Chinese, Ota- 
heitans, adventurers, and gold hunters from 
all the nations of the earth—of every lan- 
guage, complexion and race. A very large 
proportion of them are mere sojourners, ad- 
venturers, and wayfarers, roaming over a 
wild, uninhabited expanse in quest of treas- 
ure with which to return to their homes. 
+ * * The right of such a population * * + 
to establish a State government can surely 
not be gravely entertained by any. * * * 
It is not to be tolerated, and at whatever 
hazards California ought to be remanded to 
territorial subordination. 


A similarly unfavorable characteriza- 
tion of Californians was voiced by Rep- 
resentative John McQueen, of South 
Carolina, on June 8, 1850, who said: 


The inhabitants—I beg pardon—the float- 
ing population of every color and nation, 
who happened in California, have, since that 
time, clothed themselves in the habiliments 
of sovereignty and demand admission as one 
of the States * * * upon equal terms with 
the others. * * * This whole thing of the 
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sovereign State of California would look bet- 
ter in the pages of the Arabian Nights than 
in the archives of this body. 


As to the potentialities of the State 
for growth, they were presented dis- 
paragingly on August 6, 1850, by Sena- 
tor Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, who, let it 
be noted, nevertheless voted for admis- 
sion, as follows: 

With all the extent of California—great 
as it is represented to be, and it is very 
great in its extent—it will never sustain, 
gold mines and all, one-half the population 
of the small State of Ohio; not one-half. 
There is not in it territory that is capable 
of cultivation equal to one-fourth the State 
of Ohio. 


And Senator Hannibal Hamlin, of 
Maine, who was to become Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States in President 
Lincoln’s first administration, and like- 
wise voted for the admission of Cali- 
fornia, declared on March 5, 1850: 


There cannot be a single doubt that the 
capacity of Illinois, the capacity of Indiana, 
of Pennsylvania, or Ohio, or any of our first- 
class agricultural States is vastly greater to 
sustain a population than the territory em- 
braced within the limits of California, 


It is something of a coincidence that 
one of the strongest and most vigorous 
protagonists of the admission of 
California as a State was none 
other than William H. Seward, then 
Senator from New York, who later, as 
Secretary of State, almost single-handed 
achieved the acquisition of Alaska, Said 
he, in an address that has reechoed 
through the decades: 


Shall California be received? For myself, 
upon my individual judgment and con- 
science, I answer, yes. 

Every new State, whether she come from 
the East or from the West—every new State, 
coming from whatever part of this continent 
she may—is always welcome. But Califor- 
nia, that comes from the clime where the 
West dies away into the rising East—Cali- 
fornia, which bounds at once the empire 
and the continent—California, the youthful 
queen of the Pacific, in her robes of freedom, 
gorgeously inlaid witn gold—tis doubly wel- 
come, 


There is certainly an interesting anal- 
ogy in Senator Seward’s reference to 
California bounding the empire and the 
continent, and as the youthful queen of 
the Pacific, gorgeously inlaid with gold 
and Alaska today. 

Alaska, even more than California, to- 
day bounds the continent, not only on 
the west but on the north. Alaska is 
not only the youthful queen of the Pa- 
cific Ocean but also of the Arctic Ocean, 
extending as it does, uniquely among the 
areas of this continent, into the eastern 
hemisphere, and thus making it our 
farthest west into the Pacific and our 
farthest north into the Arctic. 

As a gold-producing area, Alaska 
ranks third, with California and Colo- 
rado first and second, respectively, from 
the time of the first gold strikes, though 
in various years Alaska has exceeded 
both in gold production. 

After referring to the formation by 
Californians of their State government 
which they were seeking to have ad- 
mitted to the Union, Seward continued: 

Indeed, California is more than justified. 
She was a colony—a military colony. 
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What a pertinent and correct descrip- 
tion also of Alaska today: “A colony— 
a military colony“ —since we have been 
told by high administration spokesmen 
that reasons of national defense, which, 
however, have never been specified, 
should cause its rejection as a State of 
the Union and its maintenance as a mili- 
tary outpost—in short, a military colony. 

Senator Seward continued: 

All colonies, especially military colonies, 
are incongruous inconsistent with our po- 
litical system. g 


That is no less true today than it was 
a 105 years ago when Seward so declared. 
And he added that these military colo- 
nies were not only incongruous incon- 
sistent with our political system but they 
were “equally open to corruption and 
exposed to oppression.” And he added 
this signicant comment: 

They are, therefore, not more unfortunate 
in their own proper condition than fruit- 
ful of dangers to the parent democracy. 


If corroborative evidence is desired as 
to what happens in the way of corrup- 
tion and oppression under military rule, 
see Hawaii Under Army Rule, by J. 
Garner Anthony, just published by the 
Stanford University Press. 

There are other interesting parallels 
between California and Alaska. 

At the time of the passage of the act 
of admission, on September 9, 1850, Cali- 
fornia contained a large number of In- 
dian tribes which were asserting claims 
to a large portion of the State by virtue 
of aboriginal occupancy or through the 
actions taken by previous sovereigns. 

There have been similar claims in 
Alaska. In previous debates on the ad- 
mission of Alaska it has been urged that 
these claims be settled prior to the ad- 
mission of Alaska as a State. The claim 
of aboriginal rights in Alaska by the so- 
called native population, Indian and 
Eskimo, has even been cited by some of 
the opponents of statehood as a cloud 
over the prospective titles of land in 
Alaska, discouraging settlement and in- 
vestment, a cloud which must be dis- 
pelled before Alaska is admitted to the 
Union. Alaska, however, is in far better 
shape than was California in this respect, 
and far better than when these argu- 
ments against the admission of Alaska 
were advanced in recent years. For 
earlier this year, on February 7, 1955, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in rendering its decision in the case of 
the Tee-Hit-Ton Indians against the 
United States, disposed of the question 
of aboriginal and possessory rights of the 
aborigines of Alaska forever. It declared 
there were no such rights. In rendering 
its decision the Supreme Court affirmed 
an earlier decision by the United States 
Court of Claims. 

But to return to California, it was not 
until after the admission of California 
that Congress authorized steps looking 
to the settlement of Indian claims. But 
the measures adopted proved ineffective. 
It was not until half a century later, 
in 1901, that the land titles in California 
were finally freed from the cloud of In- 
dian claims through a Supreme Court 
decision. 

Again, among the arguments used 
against the admission of Alaska has been 
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the almost total ownership by the Fed- 
eral Government of Alaska’s land. And 
it is true that despite the unceasing pro- 
tests of Alaskans, delivered through leg- 
islative memorials for the last 32 years, 
protests by Alaska’s elected Delegates 
and its appointed Governors, the failure 
of the Congress to adopt suitable land 
legislation and to provide for surveys is 
responsible for the fact that less than 
1 percent of the public domain of Alaska 
has passed into private ownership. The 
bill before us, H. R. 2535, in title 2, 
dealing with Alaska, will rectify that 
long-standing impediment to settlement 
and growth. But it may be pointed out 
that the California act of admission did 
not grant a single acre of public domain 
to the new State. It was not until 3 
years later, 1853, that legislation was 
enacted grarting two sections per town- 
ship to the new State. 

California was admitted to statehood 
by a vote of 150 to 56 in the House, and 
34 to 18 in the Senate, the House major- 
ity being just under 3 to 1 and the Senate 
majority just under 2 to 1. 

The subsequent history of California 
has not only full vindicated the affirma- 
tive action that was taken, but refuted 
the gloomy prophecies and forebodings 
of its opponents. The very foundations 
of our Government were not shaken by 
the admission of California, as Senator 
Pierre Soulé, of Louisiana, prophesied. 
Nor will the admission of Alaska mark 
the beginning of the end of the United 
States as we have known it,” as a dis- 
tinguished but mistaken Senator de- 
clared not long ago. On the contrary, 
the Nation will become greater and 
stronger by the admission of Alaska, 
just as it became greater and stronger 
through the admission of California. By 
the admission of California we extended 
the Union to over 1,000 miles of coastline 
on the Pacific. By the admission of 
Alaska we shall extend it still farther 
west into the Pacific and also onto a new 
and henceforth important ocean, the 
Arctic. 

I venture to suggest that the inter- 
esting parallels which I have cited be- 
tween California and Alaska will con- 
tinue. Alaska, if admitted to statehood, 
will populate its vast area. Great in 
extent, as was California—indeed, actu- 
ally greater—it will likewise become 
great in population. It will not remain, 
in terms of the census, a small State. 
Given self-government, its pioneers will 
do for that abundant empire of the north 
what the pioneers did in California. Let 
us not forget that across the world, in 
corresponding latitudes, with similar cli- 
mates, a sturdy race of people, the Scan- 
dinavians and Finns, the descendants of 
many of whom traveled from the Old 
World to the States and from the States 
to Alaska, have built a great civiliza- 
tion and a stable economy in a society 
now numbering 16 million people, in an 
area but three-fourths that of Alaska. 
Thus statehood for Alaska, I confidently 
prophesy, will duplicate, will reenact, 
the great and glorious history of what 
Seward hailed as the “youthful queen of 
the Pacific,” just as Seward foresaw tice 
greatness and the destiny of Alaska. 
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It is pertinent at this point to quote 
what a great Californian said on the 
subject of Alaska statehood. 

Testifying before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs 5 
years ago, Earl Warren, then Governor 
of the State of California, where he 
served as its chief executive for 11 years, 
and now Chief Justice of the United 
States, said, and I quote him in part: 


I am appearing here as a neighbor, from 
a neighboring State, a State that is friendly 
to Alaska and that is hopeful for the oppor- 
tunities that it may have in the fu- 
ture, 2% © 

We in the West believe that the develop- 
ment of any part of the West is of great 
benefit to the entire West, and we consider 
Alaska as an integral part of the West. * * * 

We believe that we have a particular in- 
terest in the defense of Alaska, and we be- 
lieve that if Alaska is given statehood, is 
given an opportunity to develop its resources 
and its civilization, that it will be a greater 
factor in the defense of our Nation than it 
could otherwise be, We believe, in the last 
analysis, the defense of Alaska will come 
from the civilization that we develop there 
rather than just from the airplanes that we 
send there, or the fortifications that we 
develop. We are of the opinion that Alaska 
will not develop to the fullest extent of its 
potentialities unless it does achieve state- 
hood. 

We believe that no Territory of this coun- 
try that is owned, more than 98 percent, 
by the Government and managed by it, by 
bureaus as far away as Washington is from 
Alaska, can give the people the opportunity 
to develop in accordance with American 
principles and ideals. 

We believe that this is a particularly sig- 
nificant time, so far as the development of 
Alaska is concerned, because it is the out- 
post of our civilization, it is the outpost of 
our democracy, and we fervently believe 
that if people are encouraged to go to Alaska 
and develop its resources that we can make 
that portion of our country more secure 
than could otherwise possibly be done. 

We believe that statehood will increase the 
population of Alaska much faster than it 
has developed in the past. While we are 
interested in the welfare of Alaska, we are 
also interested in our own welfare, and we 
believe that the development of Alaska will 
help our economy. We believe that the 
more people there are there, the more trade 
they have, the more we will share in it, and 
the better it will be for our people. 

We believe that it is only justice for the 
people of Alaska that they be admitted into 
the Union of the States. For 83 years Ameri- 
cans have lived in Alaska, and for the last 
38 years they have lived under a Territorial 
government. The people have served in two 
wars, they have served faithfully and loyally, 
they have paid the taxes that our Govern- 
ment has imposed upon them, and we believe 
that they have earned statehood in every 
sense of the word. 

On the question of the population, I want 
to say that Alaska has more people now than 
my own State had when it was admitted to 
the Union 100 years ago. 


At this point, Senator Cordon, 
Oregon, interposed, saying: 


May I also suggest, Mr. Governor, that at 
the time your State was admitted it also was 
noncontiguous with another State. 


Governor Warren replied: 

Yes, sir. Senator, I was about to say that, 
and also to point out that I left San Fran- 
cisco yesterday afternoon at half past 4 by 
the fastest mode of transportation that we 
have, arriving here at 9:30 this morning, and 
I could have gotten to southern Alaska 


of 
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quicker than I could have gotten to Wash- 
ington by the same mode of transportation. 
So, we do not feel that the distance out 
there on the Pacific coast is material to this 
issue. We are used to distances, and we be- 
lieve that the great distances in the West 
represent a great part of its strength. 

So we feel that the people of Alaska have 
earned the right to statehood, and we be- 
lieve they have earned the right to full de- 
velopment under statehood. 


Subsequently, on the same occasion, 
Governor Warren also testified no less 
strongly for statehood for Hawaii, urg- 
ing its admission to the Union at the 
earliest possible day. 

I heartily agree with that great Amer- 
ican, now Chief Justice of the United 
States, that both Alaska and Hawaii 
should be made States now, and the 
front line of our democracy advanced 
to a new farthest west and farthest 
north. 

Now, certainly, as we consider the 
statements by these men, these great 
men, and they were great in the years 
gone by, when we consider the vision 
which they had with reference to many 
things and yet the lack of vision as it 
concerns the admission of new States, 
certainly it seems to me that today we 
need to look back at history just a little 
bit. We need to consider some of the 
possibilities; we need to realize the po- 
tentialities that exist for these two peo- 
ples, the people of Alaska and the people 
of the Hawaiian Islands, because cer- 
tainly to me it is unfair and it is unjust, 
it is a tragedy to continue to deny these 
people the right of first-class American 
citizenship, to allow them to become a 
part of the United States of America 
in truth and in practice, so that they may 
carry on the affairs of their various areas 
in like manner with that of the other 
ark of this great country in which we 

ve. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
gives us an almost unequaled oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate before the world 
whether we in the United States really 
believe in the things we so often talk 
about or whether we do not believe in 
them. 

I am in favor of the bill for a good 
many reasons, and the more I study it 
the more I am in favor of it. I recog- 
nize that the case for Alaska is not yet as 
good as the case for Hawaii, but consid- 
ering the total picture and with the pro- 
posed modifications of Alaskan bound- 
aries so that the new State would not 
be too overburdened with certain vast 
areas that are already Federally owned 
and are important largely for national 
defense, I believe not only that Alaska 
is entitled to statehood, but that it will 
be of great advantage to the United 
States to have her as a member of our 
sisterhood of States. 

When it comes to Hawaii, with which 
I have had a good deal more experience, 
I have an even greater conviction that 
we should pass the bill overwhelmingly. 
We need Hawaii as much as Hawaii 
needs us. We need her not only be- 
cause of what she can contribute to our 
security and our overall position in the 
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Pacific, but because of what she demon- 
strates to people all around the world 
regarding the nature of American de- 
mocracy at its best. 

Nobody will deny that we are living in 
a period of worldwide conflict between 
the only two basic forms of government 
which, I think it is correct to say, there 
have ever been. One is government 
from the top down, with final decision 
in the hands of the few. It is govern- 
ment by dictatorship—whether dictator- 
ship by a man or a party or a class or a 
race or an economic bloc; government 
from above. 

The other basic form of government, 
with many varieties, of course, is govern- 
ment from the bottom up, with final de- 
cision in the hands of the many. The 
people control the government instead 
of the government controlling the people. 
It might be described as government by 
federation, in the broad sense of that 
word. It is a free association of peoples 
under agreements voluntarily entered 
into in order to achieve objectives that 
are in the interests of all; instead of in- 
voluntary control of a people against its 
will by some person or group that is 
stronger than they are, strong enough to 
impose its will, whether consented to or 
not. 

This bill will test whether we believe 
in extending to these two qualified Ter- 
ritories the federation principle, which is 
the secret of our own growth and 
strength; or whether we believe in the 
dictatorship principle when it comes to 
these two members of our own society. 
Our standing with much of the world, 
especially Asian peoples, and their confi- 
dence in us when we denounce Commu- 
nist imperialism, will go up or down ac- 
cording to our action today on this bill. 

I cannot see a single, good reason 
against the admission of these two areas 
to full statehood, and I see many good 
reasons for their admission. 

I have heard all the arguments 
against, and am fully aware of them; for 
instance, that these Territories are not 
contiguous to the United States. But, 
actually, my State of Minnesota was far- 
ther away from Washington and more 
inaccessible when she was admitted as a 
State than is either Alaska or Hawaii 
now. 

I have heard the argument about com- 
munism in Hawaii. The same problem 
exists there as exists here. I do not deny 
the problem in either place; but the 
question is, which is the better way to 
handle it—with people who are kept as 
second-class citizens and who become 
sullen and resentful because our Gov- 
ernment does not play square with 
them? Or with people who are full and 
equal citizens of this Republic? 

Surely we want to handle the Com- 
munist problem in the most successful 
way possible. Surely the most success- 
ful way is to enable the people in Hawaii 
to deal with it in the same manner as 
we wrestle with it in our own States and 
cities right here at home. 

I know the argument about these folks 
being of different national origins than 
most of us on the mainland. Particular- 
ly, objection is raised because many of 
them came from Asian races and cul- 
tures, Actually that is one of the glories 
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of the situation—the fact that peoples 
from Asian backgrounds understand and 
dedicate themselves to American ideas 
and institutions as fully as do those from 
Europe or those who are native born. 

Why do so many of us underestimate 
the strength of our own America? Do 
we imagine that people who are way back 
in medieval, feudalistic conditions can 
understand communism and be drawn to 
it and give themselves to it with total 
dedication and understanding; but that 
those same people cannot understand 
Americanism, with its ideas and prac- 
tices of freedom, self-government, equal- 
ity of opportunity, and will not be at- 
tracted to it and give their allegiance to 
it with equal enthusiasm? If that were 
the case, then our side would be bound to 
lose in this world struggle. 

But it is not the case. We should not 
underestimate the pull, the allure, the 
attraction to all peoples everywhere of 
the philosophy of government that 
brought our Nation into being, and that 
our Nation has generally stood for be- 
fore the world. 

To the people behind the Iron Curtain 
and the peoples on the fence, those who 
are uncertain or trying to be neutral un- 
til they are sure which side to choose, it 
is we who are on trial today, not Hawaii 
and Alaska. What do we really believe 
and stand for? That is what more than 
half of the people of the world, not 
just a handful in Hawaii and Alaska, are 
wanting to know. 

It is said that Hawaiians of Asian an- 
cestry will vote as racial blocs. It is said 
that they will vote as Japanese, or as 
Filipinos, or as Chinese, because of their 
racial ancestry. There is no evidence 
to support that. Certainly there is no 
indication that they will do so in Hawaii 
more than Americans of European origin 
do here at home, 

Last winter I had occasion to go to the 
largest of the islands, the island of Ha- 
walli. More than half the population on 
that island are of Japanese ancestry. 
What happened in the election they had 
there last fall? A man, of Japanese an- 
cestry, was a Nisei running for the legis- 
lature. The majority did not vote for 
him. They elected a man of Filipino an- 
cestry, although there is only a handful 
of voters of Filipino ancestry in that 
legislative district. They voted just the 
way you and I do for the man they 
thought was the best man for the job. 
They are not Japanese, or Chinese, or 
Filipinos, or even Hawaiians any more. 
They are Americans. 

That is one of the greatest glories of 
Hawaii—and, as I have said, it is the 
glory of America—the ability of our 
American philosophy of life and system 
of government, which is our unique con- 
tribution to the world, to be understood 
and welcomed by all peoples who are ex- 
posed to it, and to inspire their full al- 
legiance and command their loyalty. 

It not only attracts people of European 
origins and cultural backgrounds which, 
while differing among themselves, are 
basically all of the white race; but in 
Hawaii it has demonstrated its capacity 
to appeal equally to people of all races. 

This is the ultimate test of universal- 
ity and true Americanism can meet that 
test. If I did not believe that our sys- 
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tem is the one that will be best for all 
peoples, then I would believe it is not the 
best for you and me right here in the 
United States of America. I wonder 
sometimes if we here on the mainland 
understand that as well as those on our 
front lines in the Pacific. 

Let me summarize what seem to me 
the basic reasons why we ought to pass 
this bill. 

The first is the moral consideration. 
This applies with particular cogency in 
the case of Hawaii, because we did not 
annex Hawaii by conquest. She came 
in as a Territory by a treaty between 
sovereign governments. It was a volun- 
tary act on her part, an agreement into 
which she entered in the same way as 
Texas did when she joined the Union. 
It was explicitly understood by all when 
Hawaii became an incorporated Terri- 
tory that as soon as she qualified, she 
would be admitted as a State. She qual- 
ified long ago. 

One, she is qualified as to population. 
She has more people than at least four 
States. Two, she is qualified as to eco- 
nomic soundness. She has more wealth 
and pays more Federal taxes than sev- 
eral States. Three, she is qualified as to 
education and health standards, and the 
well-being of her people. In some fields, 
such as rural education and rural health 
and agricultural experimentation, we on 
the continent look to Hawaii for guid- 
ance. They are ahead of us in many 
respects. 

When it comes to loyalty, they do not 
have to take a back seat to anybody. I 
do not forget this, that when Pearl Har- 
bor came and Hawaii took the most se- 
vere blow any part of America has ever 
suffered from a foreign foe, there might 
have been, and many expected, all sorts 
of sabotage. But there was not a proven 
case of sabotage by those of Japanese 
ancestry in Hawaii. 

Then what. did we do? Because we 
were scared, we seized all people of Jap- 
anese ancestry, native-born Americans 
as well as aliens, and we tore up their 
rights and guaranties under our Consti- 
tution. We put them in concentration 
camps. We destroyed their rights under 
the Bill of Rights. 

What would you and I have done if 
our Government had treated us that 
way? I suspect we would have brooded 
about it after this fashion, “What kind 
of government is this that takes me, a 
native-born American, and just because 
my father and mother came from 3. 
country which has attacked America, 
and because I am of another color, a 
color I cannot change, puts me in a con- 
centration camp in violation of the very 
555 they exhort me to be loyal 

I suspect I would have been full of bit- 
terness and might have turned against 
America. 

There was a handful of Japanese who 
did that—some who had come from 
Japan itself. They said, There is no 
justice in this land. Americans will not 
treat us on the basis of our worth or 
rights as individuals. We are the wrong 
color. We will go back to Japan.” 

But what did the overwhelming ma- 
jority of them do? They proved them- 
selves better Americans than those who 
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imprisoned them. They sat in the camps 
and talked about it among themselves 
and made up their minds to petition our 
Government to let them go into the 
armed services as volunteers, to give 
them a chance to prove whether or not 
they were good Americans, After a great 
deal of discussion and delay their peti- 
tion was finally granted. 

You all know the rest of the story. 
Their unit made the finest record—in 
medals for bravery, and Purple Hearts 
for wounds—of all similar units in the 
United States Armed Forces. They 
proved that they understood the heart 
of Americanism better than many of us 
here today seem to understand it, we 
who boast that our folks came over on 
the Mayflower. We who have been so 
accustomed to the wonderful privileges 
of American citizenship that we often 
do not appreciate the real nature of it 
as much as do some of those who know 
what it is not to have such opportunity 
elsewhere. 

The first reason, then, to me is a moral 
reason. They have earned it. They 
deserve it. We promised it to them. I 
believe in the United States keeping its 
promises. 

The second is the economic reason. 
America grew rich by two processes: 
Increasing production and increasing 
trade, by developing and expanding mar- 
kets here at home and then abroad. 
Where are the undeveloped areas of the 
world today? Not in Europe or America. 
The greatest ones are in Asia. Africa 
and South America have great undevel- 
oped natural resources but they do not 
have adequate manpower. Asia has half 
the manpower of the world. It has great 
undeveloped natural resources plus un- 
developed human resources—a billion 
people, a billion potential soldiers, a bil- 
lion potential producers, a billion po- 
tential customers. America's trade 
needs to grow and expand during the 
next half century. Does she want to 
have the inside track in the economic 
development of that part of the world 
with benefit to all? Or does she want 
to limp along behind? 

The door to much of Asia is still open. 
All we have to do to win their confi- 
dence is to continue the role that his- 
torically we have played, and to which 
they look especially on the basis of what 
we have done in the Philippines, with 
great anticipation and hope. 

What are we to do now with Hawaii? 

Hawaii is our bridge to Asia. It is our 
showcase, the best we have anywhere in 
the Pacifica area. In fact, it is the best 
showcase we have anywhere in the world 
of the real nature of the society which 
we hope people everywhere will choose 
for themselves. Justice to Hawaiians 
will keep it so. It will encourage all 
people in Asia to resist Communist 
blandisnments and turn more in our 
direction for economic relations. 

More important still are the political 
reasons, including considerations of na- 
tional security. Asia is in turmoil. The 
old patterns are shattered. The people 
there cannot be put back into the old 
patterns. What is the new pattern to 
be? Ours or that of the Communists? 

Well, here is this great outpost of our 
pattern, right in the center of the Pacific. 
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Can anybody doubt that it will be a far 
more effective outpost for freedom and a 
more secure bastion of our security if it 
is a full State and its citizens are full 
citizens, proud members of this Nation? 
Is it not certain to be a less firm bastion 
if its people are held in a state of half- 
citizenship, restless and unhappy, taxed 
without opportunity to vote on the taxes 
that are levied upon them here in 
Washington? 

The greatest urge of most peoples in 
Asia today is not for larger economic 
benefits and well-being, as much as they 
want those. What they want most in 
Asia is equality of political status. They 
want their national independence. They 
want self-respect. They want dignity. 
They want to be treated as equals on the 
basis of their being children of God— 
human beings like the rest of us. His- 
torically that is what America has stood 
for. Do we stand for it today? 

We are at a crossroads, deciding 
whether we are going to be true to one of 
the greatest things in American history, 
or whether, out of fears and doubts and 
lack of confidence in ourselves, we are to 
turn our backs upon a part of that 
heritage. 

Out in Bandung, there has just been 
held a conference representing a little 
more than half of the people of the world. 
Most of them are not white people. They 
are awakening. We ourselves for a cen- 
tury have done more than anyone else to 
awaken them. They are aware of their 
potential powers. Which way are they 
going to go? Are they going to go the 
way that Japan tried to take them— 
racism? Asia for the Asiatics or the 
colored people against the whites? 

Do not make any mistake about this— 
the only reason Japan failed was be- 
cause her leaders were so foolish as to 
treat the people of Asia worse than the 
white man had treated them. But be- 
cause she failed does not mean her idea 
did not take root. If these people do 
not see that their hope for themselves 
lies in the possibility of moving along 
with the whites on a basis of equality, 
then one day out of the ranks of the Chi- 
nese or the Japanese or the Filipinos or 
the Indians or the Malaysians, there will 
rise some man, or men, with a hyp- 
notic personality and a sense of mission, 
who will preach in earnest: Asia for the 
Asiatics. Many would go with him with 
a song on their lips not because they 
wanted it but because they saw no hope 
of equality of treatment from the whites. 
In any such race war we would be bound 
to lose because they outnumber us 2 
to 1. They can outwork us and un- 
dereat us. They can outwait and out- 
suffer us and they will outbreed us. 

If America chooses a course which 
leads to such a race struggle, then we 
are walking to our doom. 

All these are involved in the bill to- 
day. It is not just the fate of Hawaii 
and Alaska. I want my own country to 
survive. I want her to continue to oc- 
cupy a high position among the nations 
of the world and to prove by our ac- 
tions before the world now that we de- 
serve such a place—as we have in the 
greatest moments in our past. 

So, for moral reasons, for economic 
reasons, for security reasons, and for 
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political reasons we should admit our 
Hawaiian Island Territory to statehood 
in the Union. It is an opportunity to 
take a positive political step of the 
greatest importance at a time of the 
greatest importance—when the world is 
fluid and many peoples are undecided, 
watching. 

We draft men and build planes and 
bombs and appropriate billions to pro- 
tect our country. But they are not 
enough. Do we believe in the things we 
talk about—the right of peoples to gov- 
ernments of their own choosing and 
equality of opportunity? 

We have today a chance to do a posi- 
tive act which will be understood around 
the world and which will make other 
peoples know that America, having 
thought the thing over and thoroughly 
debated it, believes in and is going to be 
true to herself. 

In much of the world today the trend 
is from the status of citizen to the status 
of subject. If we will take this step to- 
day, we can come as near as by any act 
that I can think of to reversing that 
alarming trend and can expand the areas 
where the direction is from subject to 
citizen. 

To give statehood to people who have 
proved worthy and have earned the right 
will be a vivid demonstration of the real- 
ity of our American faith. 

To have one of our great States in the 
center of the Pacific as a conspicuous 
example of our American way of life will 
have obvious great advantages. 

It will focus attention throughout the 
vast Pacific Basin on the capacity of our 
form of government to inspire the loyalty 
of all racial and national strains. 

Such deeds are the way to overcome 
Communist lies about us and restore 
America to her place of leadership in the 
half of the world that hangs in the bal- 
ance. 

Passage of this bill by the Congress, I 
believe, will have an immeasurable value 
in strengthening our influence and good 
relations with every people in that whole 
area, What can be more important? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Dr. Jupp. I think each of us should 
realize that there is more to the admis- 
sion of Hawaii and Alaska as States 
than the mere fact that they will be 
placed on an equal basis with the pres- 
ent 48. Truly, the eyes of the world are 
directed at us on this issue. We can 
prove to the rest of the world that we 
are truly a Christian nation interested 
in the welfare of our friends by grant- 
ing Hawaii and Alaska statehood. Let 
us face up to our responsibilities and 
put aside our petty prejudices. 

Mr, ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may. desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote against this bill. I am convinced 
that to admit these two Territories to 
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Statehood at this time would be unwise 
and dangerous. My motives are not po- 
litical because I am against the admis- 
sion of either Hawaii or Alaska, or both 
of them. Iam convinced that to admit 
these Territories would in some measure 
weaken the superstructure of the Union. 

There are, as I see it, many good rea- 
sons to support this position. Most of 
them have been thoroughly developed. 
What is important at the moment is that 
the Members study well the implications 
of their vote today. This vote is indeed 
important. Here today you may very 
well be playing for keeps. If a mistake 
is made, and admission is finally ap- 
proved, there will be no chance to cor- 
rect the error in the future. So let us 
most carefully weigh the issue before us. 

There are many good reasons why this 
bill should not be enacted. Among the 
arguments against statehood that ap- 
peal to me are these: 


WOULD BE DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


First, the precedent that would be 
created. If Hawaii and Alaska are ad- 
mitted, an intensive drive to admit 
Puerto Rico is sure to follow. And then 
there will be stepped up efforts to grant 
statehood to the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
Samoa, and perhaps the Marianas. 

Let us look at Hawaii for a moment. 
It is composed of 20 islands scattered 
out over the Pacific, within a space 350 
miles long and 50 miles wide. Nine of 
these are populated. Between the 
islands are international waters. Only 
8 percent of the land of the islands is 
tillable, yet aside from such transitory 
factors as tourists and the military, agri- 
culture is the principal industry that 
sustains the economy. But my main 
point here is the distance from the con- 
tinental United States, which is around 
2,000 miles, and the precedent that 
would be established by attaching States 
that by the nature of things are not at- 
tachable. 


COMMUNISTS DOMINATE 


Secondly, aside from the dangerous 
precedent that would be set, the evidence 
is overwhelming that Hawaii should be 
required to get its own house in order 
and show a capacity to cope with its own 
domestic problems before serious con- 
sideration is given to statehood. I refer 
to the Communist control of those 
islands. That is not idle talk. It isa 
fact. If you are so naive that you do not 
want to think so, study the records. Go 
to Hawaii, get a briefing by the military 
there, and talk to some of the people 
who know and who are willing to talk 
freely. Study the records of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
Study the records and the findings of 
the Territorial Commission on Subver- 
sive Activities. Study the newspaper files 
out there and trace the progress of the 
political influence exerted by the Com- 
munist leaders who throw a lot of weight 
around. The record is too well docu- 
mented to leave any trace o? doubt. Let 
us not in our zeal and enthusiasm blink 
our eyes to reality. There is nothing 
quite as obstinate as a fact. And it is a 
fact that the Communists today have a 
virtual stranglehold on the economy of 
those islands and also exert a rather 
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dominant influence in politics, as evi- 
denced by the last general election. 

Listen to this: In a survey made by 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin after the No- 
vember 1954 election, the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen's 
Union—ILWU—endorsed 71 candidates. 
Of these, 58 won, or 81 percent. In the 
senate, 5 out of 6 ILWU-endorsed can- 
didates won. There are a total of 15 
seats in the senate. In the house, 22 
ILWU-supported candidates out of 28 
won. There are 30 seats in the house, 
In the county, 32 ILWU-supported can- 
didates won out of 38 contests. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that Harry 
Bridges, our No. 2 Communist in this 
country, is supporting statehood for Ha- 
waii? Is it any wonder that Bridges’ 
right hand man, Jack Hall, is demand- 
ing statehood? 

Here, among other similar statements, 
is what Jack Hall said in a public speech: 

Do not forget we are aching for statehood, 
and then we will be able to elect our gover- 


nor and our judges, and we will have control 
of the police. 


And here are the words of Harry 
Bridges in a Labor Day speech in Hono- 
lulu: 

Never for a second forget that statehood 


for Hawaii is our most important political 
objective. 


It is important to keep in mind that 
there is a membership of 25,000 in the 
ILWU, headed by Harry Bridges. And 
the United Public Workers Union has a 
membership of 2,000 public employees, 
It is headed by a well-known Communist 
named Henry Epstein. It works hand 
in glove with Harry Bridges and the 
ILWU. 

FORMER GOVERNOR OF HAWAII OPPOSES 

STATEHOOD 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that anyone 
who questions the fact that the ILWU 
is Communist-dominated is naive. I 
just cannot believe anyone can be seri- 
ous who takes that position. That fact 
has been thoroughly documented. But 
let me ask your indulgence while I cite 
another authority. The Honorable In- 
gram M. Stainback, former Governor 
of Hawaii, should be a good authority on 
the subject, if additional authority is 
needed. In testimony before the Senate 
committee studying this subject he told 
them he had gone to Hawaii more than 
40 years ago to practice law. He served 
as attorney general of the islands, later 
as United States attorney, and still later 
as United States judge for the district of 
Hawaii. In 1942 he was appointed Gov- 
ernor and served in that capacity until 
1951 when he became justice of the Ter- 
ritorial Supreme Court. Now what does 
this distinguished citizen say about it? 

He had a lot of say, including his con- 
viction that the ILWU is the so-called 
labor union, but really is just a disguise 
for the Communist organization in the 
Territory,” and “the men that control 
it absolutely follow the Communist line 
and they follow Jack Hall and Bridges.” 

When asked if Bridges’ union controls 
the economic life of Hawaii today, the 
Governor replied: 

There isn’t any question about it, not the 
slightest. They have Sugar, pineapples, and 
transportation right in the hollow of their 
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hands, and those hands are Communist 
hands, or rather controlled by them. 


It has been contended that commu- 
nism in Hawaii is not so bad, that it is 
growing weaker. Surely no one can look 
at the record and be serious about that 
position. Governor Stainback was asked 
about that when he testified on January 
7, 1954, and here is his answer: 

In my opinion, it has been increased; par- 
ticularly the last year they have shown their 
power, or at least they have shown it to me 
more dramatically than at any previous time. 


And now listen to this. On the ques- 
tion of the effectiveness of the Commu- 
nist political power, Governor Stainback 
who should know as much about politics 
in the Territory as any living person, 
stated: 

I do not think there is any question; they 
would have influence in the election of the 
Senators and Representatives just as they 
have in the members of the legislature. 


Then he added: 

I do not think there is a State in the Union 
that can compare with Hawaii for political 
domination. I think they (the Communists) 
can veto the election of anyone. They might 
not be able to elect any man, but I think if 
they went out to beat a man, they probably 
could do it. Even now their power seems to 
me to be growing, so far as political power, 


The Governor, who 10 years ago fa- 
vored statehood, said he had reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that there would 
be “considerable danger to the National 
Government if Hawaii is admitted to 
statehood at this time,” and added: 

I do not think you can answer the argu- 
ment for statehood other than saying na- 
tional security requires a delay. 

COMMUNIST STRIKE 


Reference has already been made in 
this debate to the crowd of Communist 
leaders in Hawaii who were convicted on 
June 19, 1953, by a Federal jury there 
for conspiring to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and 
violence. There were six of them, 
headed by Jack Hall. To demonstrate 
their power, a protest strike was imme- 
diately called and 25,000 ILWU workers 
walked off their jobs, thus closing down 
the economy of the island. They even 
refused to load military equipment for 
Korea. That walkout was described by 
the press as “a rebellion against the 
American jury system,” and “one of the 
ugliest demonstrations of bad citizen- 
ship on record.” 

COMMUNIST INFLUENCE RISING 


The distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PILLIoN] has rendered 
a great service by collecting data on the 
upsurge of Communist influence and 
power in Hawaii. He reports that the 
Honolulu Record is the newspaper front 
for the Communist Party. Four of the 
Communists convicted in 1953 operate 
this paper. Individual and business ad- 
vertisements in that paper increased 
from 2,137 in one 1953 issue to 2,586 in 
1954. In 1954 elections, 62 candidates 
for 76 public offices placed advertise- 
ments in the Honolulu Record. 

Mr. PLLrox has listed radio programs, 
carried over four stations daily, in Eng- 
lish, Filipino, and Japanese languages, 
which daily preach the Communist line. 
He also documents the facts regarding 
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an arrangement by the ILWU to have the 
public library handle a series of com- 
munistic films for public use, and this 
at public expense. And this is only a 
part of the sordid story of what is going 
on in Hawaii today. 

WOULD DILUTE VOTING STRENGTH IN STATES 


Another good reason why these Terri- 
tories should not be admitted, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the disproportionate power in 
the Congress which would result to them. 
If, for example, Hawaii and Alaska are 
privileged to send Members to the House 
it will be at the expense of Representa- 
tives from the States—since the number 
of present Members would be reduced 
accordingly. If Hawaii, for example, 
should send 2 men to the Senate, each 
person in Hawaii will have a voice in 
the Senate 16 times as great as each 
citizen of Texas. 

If admitted to statehood the power of 
the two Territories would also dilute and 
diminish the power of existing States 
in presidential elections. The Territo- 
ries would have approximately one sev- 
enty-fifth of the strength of the elec- 
toral college. They would become en- 
titled to representation in the United 
States Senate 10 times greater than the 
average representation of the people of 
the 48 States. 

And not only do we need to be con- 
cerned about the representation angle, 
but there should also be concern—grave 
concern—about the caliber of men who 
would be elected, particularly in Hawaii, 
In a book called Hawaii, the 49th State, 
a handbook put out by and for the state- 
hood lobby, Jack Hall, the convicted 
traitor and stooge of Moscow wrote: 

If Hawaii becomes a State, we can send 
some good men to Washington from here— 
not only to represent the majority in the 
islands but also to strengthen liberal forces 
in the National Congress. 

TRADITIONS AND CUSTOMS DIFFERENT 


Another problem in the case of Ha- 
wall is that of assimilation of the people, 
their customs, traditions and background 
with those of the States. Our people 
will not be free to travel back and forth, 
nor will the island people travel freely 
to the United States. That is because 
it costs money to travel and very few 
can afford the luxury of traversing that 
2,000 miles that separate the continent 
from those Pacific islands. 

While the 48 States were settled by 
people from other States, the Hawaiian 
population is made up primarily of peo- 
ple from outside of the United States, 
and very few—perhaps not 1 percent— 
have even visited this country. 

In racial origin, Hawaii’s population 
breaks down thus: 

r Percent 
CE eS Ee ee 


6— W . — ——— 
Filipino 
Ohinese 


Out of the total population of Hawaii, 
approximately 65,000 are aliens who have 
not bothered to take out American citi- 
zenship papers and therefore owe no al- 
legiance to the United States. 
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If we admit Hawaii, we are admitting 
& Territory whose genealogical back- 
ground is different from any of the 48 
States; whose culture, customs, and his- 
tory belong for the most part, to another 
hemisphere. It has little in common 
with the histories of other States that 
compose this Republic of 48 States. 
ALTERNATIVE PLAN—COMMONWEALTH STATUS 


There is an alternative plan far safer 
for our Union and also better for the 
Hawaiian people, and for Alaska, too, for 
that matter. This alternative is com- 
monwealth status, which would give the 
people of Hawaii and Alaska complete 
local _self-government—freedom to 
choose their own executives, legislators, 
and judges, and to conduct their own 
local affairs as they wish. But even that 
alternative would have to be preceded 
by a study of the capacity of the people 
in Hawaii to govern themselves without 
Communist domination. 

But assuming for a moment that they 
are capable of democratic self-govern- 
ment, it is pointed out that within their 
own Commonwealth citizens would enjoy 
virtually all the privileges granted to citi- 
zens in our 48 States. In addition, a 
commonwealth would have one great ad- 
vantage over a State—the power to raise 
and retain all tax revenue originating 
in its area; its citizens would not be sub- 
ject to Federal income tax. 

Citizens of a commonwealth are in no 
sense beneath those of the mother coun- 
try. I am sure no Canadian feels in- 
ferior to a Briton, and there is no reason 
why he should. I have heard of no 
movement in Canada to make that mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions a more direct participant in the 
Government of the British Isles. 

In the case of Alaska, the country has 
not been developed sufficiently and there 
is not enough population to justify state- 
hood. With only 132,000 people, includ- 
ing Eskimos, the voting strength of the 
entire Territory is around 25,000. The 
people there, with their limited resources, 
simply cannot afford the luxury of state- 
hood, It costs too much money to run a 
State government. I hope the time will 
come when statehood for Alaska can be 
justified, and perhaps that day will come 
unless commonwealth status should be 
preferable. 

Mr. Chairman, I close with the urgent 
plea that this bill be voted down. Let 
us not weaken the superstructure of the 
Republic by passing this measure. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Karsten]. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message to Congress last Janu- 
ary said: 

As the complex problems of Alaska are 
resolved, that Territory should expect to re- 
ceive statehood. 


Now he appears to have shifted his 
ground from the position taken in that 
message to Congress. He recently has 
indicated that Alaskan statehood should 
be deferred for reasons of national se- 
curity. However, neither he nor the 
Defense Department has responded to 
the request of Congress to spell out in 
what ways Alaska’s becoming a State 
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would in anywise impair the national 
security. To date, all the evidence from 
military men has been to the contrary, 
to the effect that statehood for Alaska 
would strengthen its defense and there- 
by strengthen the whole national secu- 
rity. There is much such evidence in the 
record—and, indeed, only such evidence. 
However, President Eisenhower might 
conceivably return to the position taken 
in the state of the Union message, espe- 
cially as it becomes clearly demon- 
strable, as I am convinced it will, that 
statehood will not only not jeopardize 
the defense of Alaska but will promote 
and strengthen it. 

Moreover, the thought expressed in 
President Eisenhower’s state of the 
Union message of last January is simi- 
lar to that advanced in the past by other 
opponents of Alaskan statehood. In 
previous hearings, representatives of the 
Alaska canned salmon industry, whose 
opposition to Alaskan statehood is well 
known—as indeed has been its opposi- 
tion for generations to any increase in 
Alaska’s power of self-government— 
these canned salmon spokesmen listed 
a variety of reforms they considered 
essential before Alaska could be consid- 
ered ready for statehood. So it might 
be well to analyze the state of the Union 
message’s pronouncement of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower’s as one of the 
arguments advanced against the admis- 
sion of Alaska to statehood now by those 
opposed to statehood. 

Commenting on the President’s state 
of the Union message, the Scripps- 
Howard papers declared editorially that 
it was equivalent to asking a youngster 
to learn to swim before going into the 
water. The analogy is exact. What 
President Eisenhower referred to as “the 
complex problems of Alaska” cannot be 
resolved as long as Alaska remains a 
Territory. 

They will not be resolved as long as 
Alaska remains a Territory. 

The problems arise from Alaska's con- 
dition as a Territory. 

They will continue to exist as long as 
Alaska remains a Territory. 

They can be resolved by statehood. 

They can be resolved only by state- 
hood. 

What are these problems? And are 
they really so complex? They are prob- 
lems against which Alaskans have strug- 
gled unceasingly from between 40 and 
88 years. Their protests have been deliv- 
ered by public meetings from the very 
beginning; since 1884, by the federally 
appointed governors; since 1906, by 
Alaska’s Delegates, and since 1913 by 
Alaska’s Legislatures. All these protests 
have gone unheeded. The matters which 
have been and continue to be the subject 
of Alaskans’ protest are fundamental to 
the development of Alaska. Unless these 
abuses are corrected, unless these prob- 
lems are resolved, Alaska’s progress will 
be, as it has been for the last 88 years, 
slow and painful, and involving a great 
waste of human effort and energy. It 
will be costly in material and in spiritual 
terms not to resolve them. The entire 
Nation, not merely Alaska, will be the 
loser. Resolve these problems by confer- 
ring statehood and Alaska will, in an in- 
credibly short time, become a great, 
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thriving, growing, populous, militant 
outpost of the American idea.. State- 
hood will make Alaska a bulwark of 
strength for the Western Hemisphere. 
Statehood will make available the great 
reservoir of vast natural resources in 
Alaska which our economy can well uti- 
lize. Above all, statehood will be a vin- 
dication of our professions about self- 
government. Statehood will prove to a 
divided world that America does practice 
what it preaches. 

These problems, which we are told 
ought to be resolved before statehood, 
concern chiefly land, transportation, 
natural resources. They are basic to the 
growth of Alaska’s economy, and to 
Alaska’s development. 

In previous debates, some opponents of 
statehood have reproached Alaskans be- 
cause 99 percent or more of the land in 
Alaska is still public domain. Alaskans 
have been criticized because after 88 
years under the flag so little of that land 
has passed into private hands. Yet an 
examination of the facts reveals that the 
Federal Government—in which Alaskans 
have no voice—alone is responsible. 

For the first 33 years after the pur- 
chase, despite the unabated pleas of 
Alaskans, no Federal land legislation was 
extended to Alaska. Private ownership 
of land was literally not possible. The 
settler could not even secure title to the 
cabin he had hewn from the wilderness. 
It was not only not permitted, it was ac- 
tually forbidden for anyone to acquire 1 
square foot of land by any method. It 
was not until 1903, 36 years after the 
treaty of cession, that the Homestead 
Act was extended to Alaska. 

Now this long delayed, this belated 
extension of a law passed largely for our 
Central and Western States in 1864 was 
actually not appropriate to Alaska, as 
was pointed out by Senator John L. Wil- 
son, of Washington, in the course of the 
debates at the turn of the century. Even 
so, some measure of success, that is to 
say, some settlement, might have re- 
sulted from this legislation, despite its 
inapplicability and its unsuitability to 
Alaska’s conditions, had Federal surveys 
been provided. But the failure of the 
General Land Office to make surveys, and 
the failure of Congress to appropriate 
for them, largely nullified the Homestead 
Act in Alaska. Today, 88 years after the 
flag of the United States was raised over 
Alaska, less than two-thirds of 1 percent 
of Alaska’s total area has been surveyed. 
Frequent attempts by Alaska’s Delegates 
to get the land laws completely revised 
and rewritten to make them suitable for 
Alaska, have failed. There have been 
some minor amendments which have 
produced some slight improvements. 
But given the lack of surveys and the 
slightness of these reforms, settlement of 
Alaska has been not merely retarded but 
almost completely hindered. In Alaska, 
settlers have had to struggle with a 
double obstruction which no other set- 
tlers in the history of the Union have 
had to face. They have had, first, to 
battle with and overcome the natural 
hardships imposed by terrain, climate, 
distance; and, second, to overcome the 
manmade obstacles erected by a distant 
Congress and a distant bureaucracy in 
the National Capital. 
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The statehood bill now before the Con- 
gress, with its grant of 100 million acres 
of national domain to be selected by the 
new State, would put an end to this 
tragic discrimination. That statehood 
bill would inaugurate a new era in which 
settlement will become possible, to the 
advantage not merely of the settlers, but 
of the entire Nation. It would greatly 
and rapidly help populate and strengthen 
Alaska as an outpost of military, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual strength. The 
statehood bill also provides some money 
for the making of surveys, a proper at- 
tempt to rectify and atone for a long- 
standing neglect. It may be argued that 
such land grants and such surveying 
provisions could be made without enact- 
ing statehood legislation, but it has not 
been done in 88 years and is not likely 
to be done. 

This is one of the so-called complex 
problems, although it really is not so 
complex, which would be resolved by 
statehood. 

Three types of transportation in 
Alaska suffer the evil consequences of 
Alaska’s Territorial status. 

Let us take roads, for example. Alaska 
is the only considerable area under the 
flag which has been excluded from par- 
ticipation in the Federal-aid highway 
act. The 48 States, of course, enjoy its 
provisions. So does Hawaii. So does the 
District of Columbia. So does Puerto 
Rico, although Puerto Rico pays no in- 
come or excise taxes into the Federal 
Treasury and is allowed on top of that 
to keep all its customs receipts. But 
Alaska, which pays all Federal taxes— 
income, excise, and even the Federal gas 
tax—has been consistently excluded now 
for nearly 40 years from the benefits of 
the Federal-aid highway legislation first 
passed in 1916 and subsequently amend- 
ed. Every attempt by Alaska’s Dele- 
gates to secure inclusion in our national 
highway program has been defeated. 
Every plea from Alaska’s successive ter- 
ritorial legislatures—for nearly 40 
years—for inclusion in that vital and 
beneficial arrangement has gone un- 
heeded. As an alternative, the Federal 
Government is supposed to appropriate 
directly for Alaska’s highways. But 
Alaska has lost out heavily by the appli- 
cation of that unsatisfactory alternative. 
Such few highways as Alaska has have 
been built by a combination of Federal 
and Territorial revenues. However, the 
Federal appropriations have been de- 
voted largely to building roads for mili- 
tary purposes, and military purposes 
almost exclusively. And while all roads 
in Alaska are useful, its highways are 
in many instances not those which Alas- 
kans would have selected and which 
would have helped most to develop the 
Territory. 

For the first 38 years that Alaska was 
under the flag—that is, from 1867 to 
1905—Alaska was an area of practically 
total public domain, and hence doubly a 
Federal responsibility. Yet not one cent 
was expended for highways in Alaska. 
It was not until 1905 that the Alaska 
Road Commission, an agency of the War 
Department, was created, Then, and 
only then, with a combination of direct 
appropriations from the Federal Treas- 
ury and contributions from the Alaska 
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fund secured by license taxes in Alaska, 
and paid by Alaskans, was construction 
begun. It was begun on a very, very 
modest scale. No attempt was made to 
atone or make up for the 38 years with 
no construction whatsoever. 

In 1930, the Alaska Road Commission 
was transferred to the Interior Depart- 
ment, and the road program, never ade- 
quate, was slowed down to little more 
than maintenance. During the entire 
decade of the 1930's there was virtually 
no new highway construction. There 
was a resumption in the 1940’s due to 
defense requirements. And only because 
ofthem. Today, the total highway mile- 
age in Alaska, an area one-fifth as large 
as the United States, is only some 3,500 
miles, an utterly inadequate extent. Is it 
any wonder that Alaska’s growth has 
been slow and its development further 
impeded? 

One small section of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act, that applying to forests 
and forest highways, was extended to 
Alaska. But even here, through the 
years, Alaska was discriminated against 
by the action of Congress in withhold- 
ing from Alaska the share Alaska was 
entitled to under the legally established 
formulas, and in distributing that share 
among the forest area States. Please 
note that the diversion of several million 
dollars of Alaska’s forest highway funds 
was not an economy measure, although 
Alaska is fully accustomed to seeing 
Federal economies inaugurated at the 
border of the Territory. In this case, 
however, in the case of Federal highway 
national forest funds, the money taken 
from Alaska did not go to the Territory 
but to the States whose Representatives 
and Senators had the power so to vote. 
Alaska’s voteless Delegate could only 
protest, and, needless to say, pro- 
test in vain. Statehood would auto- 
matically bring Alaska under the pro- 
visions of the Federal aid highway legis- 
lation. Alaska would of course have to 
pay its share, and Alaskans would be 
happy to do so. Alaska would then have 
the beginnings of a real highway system 
such as does not now exist in Alaska. 
This is one of the so-called complex prob- 
lems which would be resolved by state- 
hood and apparently only by statehood, 

So much for highways. 

What about marine transportation? 

Until 1940, when the first commercial 
air connections between the States and 
Alaska were established, the only trans- 
portation which linked the States and 
Alaska was by sea. In 1920, Congress 
enacted a Merchant Marine Act which is 
officially known as the Maritime Act of 
1920. This act established a substantial 
departure from existing merchant ma- 
rine law. It provided that shippers 
across the Nation for points on the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts or beyond across 
the Atlantic or Pacific could, in the 
transportation across the continent, 
avail themselves interchangeably of for- 
eign, which meant Canadian, or domes- 
tic carriers. A shippers, for instance, 
from New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, or any other Ameri- 
can city, to the Orient, or from Seattle, 
Portland, or any other Pacific coast port 
to the East or across the Atlantic, could 
ship by either Canadian or American 
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railways or by a combination of both, 
and beyond these points across the seas 
in either American or foreign bottoms. 
But in the heart of the article of the 
bill which provided this new arrange- 
ment were inserted two words, the words 
“excluding Alaska.” By these two words 
a unique discrimination was imposed on 
Alaska and Alaska only. The result of 
the act was to prevent Alaskans from 
shipping as they had through the nearer 
ports of Prince Rupert or Vancouver, 
and subjected them to the absolute domi- 
nation of the Seattle steamship mo- 
nopoly. The sponsor of this bill was 
the late Senator Wesley L. Jones, of the 
State of Washington. In Alaska, the 
legislation is known as the Jones Act. 

The immediate effects of this act were 
to put a number of enterprises, which 
had been started in Alaska by local ini- 
tiative and with local capital out of busi- 
ness. It established automatically a 
discriminatory set of freight rates for 
ipments of goods to and from Alaska. 
It penalized every Alaskan shipper, every 
Alaskan merchant, every Alaskan con- 
&umer—in short, every Alaskan—for the 
benefit of a small group of businessmen 
In Seattle and for American railroads. 
No other area, American or foreign, was 
so penalized. It was, and continues to 
be, a crass example of colonialism. 

Alaskans were not slow to protest and 
protest vigorously. 

Although Alaska had barely assumed 
the inadequate and skimpy garments 
of self-government supplied it by the 
restrictive organic act of 1912, the Ter- 
ritory promptly protested against this 
act as discriminatory and as violative 
of the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution. The territorial legislature re- 
quested the territorial attorney-general 
to take the case to court. He did so. 
Ultimately the case reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States. There it 
was decided—in Alaska v. Troy (258 U. 
S. 101)—on February 27, 1922 that while 
the Jones Act was clearly discrimina- 
tory against Alaska, nothing in the Con- 
stitution forbade the Congress from dis- 
criminating against a Territory. Had 
Alaska been a State, the act would have 
been clearly unconstitutional. It would 
have violated the Constitution’s com- 
merce clause. 

Statehood would automatically null- 
ify the discriminatory povisions of this 
act. It would relieve Alaska of a crush- 
ing economic burden. It would reduce 
the excessive freight rates on goods des- 
tined for Alaska, and on the added 
handling and transshipment charges in 
Seattle. These charges often exceed 100 
percent of what has to be paid by ship- 
pers to and from other points on the 
Pacific coast or in the Orient. State- 
hood would equalize these charges with 
all other charges for goods consigned to 
other destinations. 

This is one of the so-called complex 
problems that would be resolved by state- 
hood. 

Discriminations exist in a third mode 
of transportation—air transportation. 
In this case, however, the discrimina- 
tion is largely executive and bureaucrat- 
ic, and not—as in the case of highways 
and shipping—of legislative origin, 
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Air transportation is more vital in 
Alaska than in any other part of the 
United States. It is more vital because 
the other means of transportation avail- 
able in the United States, highways and 
railways, are largely lacking in Alaska. 
I have already pointed out the reason 
for the lack of highways. There is like- 
wise no railway system in Alaska com- 
parable to that in the States. There is 
but a single-line track of railway extend- 
ing some 500 miles between Seward on 
the Pacific coast and Fairbanks. 

Alaskans are the most air-minded 
people on earth. They fly from 30 to 40 
times as much as other Americans. 
_They have had a continuing uphill battle 
against a long-range bureaucracy em- 
bodied in the CAA and the CAB. These 
agencies’ decisions in Alaskan matters 
have been arbitrary and frequently show 
a disregard of Alaska’s needs. Alaskans 
have tried and tried again and again to 
bring home the realities of Alaska in the 
matter of air transportation in their 
Territory to those two Federal Bureaus. 
These efforts have not been too suc- 
cessful. 

The CAB long since put all the Alaska 
nonskeds out of business, although the 
nonskeds were furnishing a vital and 
essential service to Alaska. Certification 
of scheduled airlines to and from and in 
Alaska has likewise never been adequate. 
It has always lagged far behind need. 

But Alaskans, denied the effective pro- 
test of two Senators and voting Repre- 
sentatives, have to take what they can 
get and attempt to like it. They do not 
like it, and one cannot blame them. 

This is another one of the so-called 
complex problems which might not be 
resolved immediately and entirely by 
statehood, since the above-mentioned 
Federal agencies have not functioned too 
satisfactorily anywhere. But at least 
Alaska would, by statehood, and the vot- 
ing representation that statehood con- 
fers, achieve equality with the States in 
Ap efforts to secure adequate considera- 

on. 

Thus in all forms of transportation 
Alaska as a Territory has suffered the 
grossest handicaps—man-made handi- 
caps. Statehood would either automat- 
ically resolve the problems thus created 
or facilitate their resolution. 

Alaska alone among the Territories 
was, in its organic act, denied the right 
to control and regulate its natural re- 
sources, particularly its fisheries and 
wildlife. This unprecedented and un- 
paralleled discrimination was wrought 
through the same forces, the same ab- 
sentee forces, which have persistently 
opposed any increase in Alaska’s powers 
of self-government. For 42 years, Alas- 
kans through their Delegates and by the 
protests of their legislatures have sought 
to change the situation—to secure the 
same treatment accorded every other 
American Territory. Bill after bill has 
been introduced into the Congress to 
transfer this control of the fisheries to 
the Territory. None has been enacted. 
The Federal bureau is always opposed, 
No bureau ever wants to give up its per- 
quisites or its powers. 

Under the joint domination of an ab- 
sentee industry and a long-range bu- 
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reaucracy, this great natural resource 
has been scandalously mismanaged, and 
is being steadily depleted. It diminished 
steadily from a high of some 8,437,603 
cases in the middle 1930's to a low of 
2,882,083 cases in 1953. The economic 
effects on Alaska have been disastrous, 
so much so that President Eisenhower 
felt obliged to declare the fishing vil- 
lages a disaster area. The year 1954 
showed only a negligible improvement, 
despite the most drastic curtailments 
which worked a further hardship on 
Alaska’s fishermen and on Alaska’s 
economy. 

Statehood would automatically trans- 
fer these fisheries to the Territory, and 
make possible the beginning of restora- 
tion of this great natural resource. This 
is another one of the problems which 
would be resolved by statehood and, ap- 
parently, only by statehood, since every 
attempt to resolve the problem prior to 
statehood has been defeated. 

The suggestion to resolve Alaska’s 
problems first so that thereafter the 
Territory may “expect to receive state- 
hood” is putting the cart before the 
horse. Or, it is like telling the youngster 
that he must learn to swim before going 
into the water. Alaskans have been so 
handicapped by the restrictive provisions 
of their Territorial organic act, and by 
other acts of Congress discriminatory 
against Alaska either by omission, as in 
the case of Federal-aid highway legis- 
lation and land legislation, or by com- 
mission, as in the case of the Jones Act, 
that it is to be wondered that Alaska has 
been able to progress at all. Such prog- 
ress as has been made reflects great 
credit on the indomitable spirit and 
energy of Alaskans, 

Even if we overlook the pleas and 
needs of the more than 200,000 Ameri- 
cans in Alaska; even if we turn a deaf 
ear to their cry for justice and for fair 
and equal treatment, the interest of 
the whole Nation calls loudly for the 
development of that great and strategic- 
ally placed area: Alaska. In a world in 
which many areas and many markets 
formerly accessible to us are increasingly 
being denied, or likely to be denied to us, 
it seems the height of folly not to help 
develop Alaska by removing the shackles 
which territorialism has placed on it. 

If Alaska were a foreign country, a 
wavering neutral country, it would long 
since have had far more aid than Alas- 
kans have ever dreamed of requesting. 

All they want is equality of treatment. 
For, apart from the specific discrimina- 
tions and obstacles which I have cited, 
there is the total inappropriateness, 
demonstrated for 88 years, of the long- 
range Federal misrule which has held 
Alaska back. 

The Constitution makes no provision 
for second-class citizens. Being a terri- 
tory is supposedly only a condition of 
temporary disadvantage. It has always 
been considered as a period of pupilage, 
to be discarded at the earliest moment. 
Alaska has endured this colonialism for 
88 years. 

Action to make Alaska a State is long, 
long overdue. Only by statehood can 
that great area be developed for our 
Nation's and for the free world’s benefit. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. {After counting.] One hundred 
and three Members are present, a quo- 
rum. 

The gentleman from Georgia is rec- 


ognized. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am amazed sometimes as I listen 
to the proposals which have been made 
in support of this bill. It is an amazing 
thing to me that the pattern which the 
United States of America has followed 
and the rules of commonsense which 
we as a nation have observed, and which 
have made us in the short period of 179 
years the strongest, the greatest, and 
the richest nation in the world, have 
suddenly been found to be worthless; 
that we have suddenly found that we 
can no longer follow this pattern, that 
we can no longer observe the rules which 
we have observed and which have made 
us a great Nation and a great people. 

As I listened to the talk of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Jupp], who has just preceded me, it 
occurred to me that if at some later time 
a proposal should be made to admit For- 
mosa to became a State of the United 
States of America, we could hear the 
gentleman on the floor of this House 
argue with his great eloquence and pre- 
sent the same reasons which he pre- 
sented today as to why we should take 
Formosa in as one of the States of our 
great country. I can imagine he would 
be here arguing with the same vehe- 
mence to take in Puerto Rico, to take in 
the Virgin Islands, or any other string 
of islands or any other far placed land. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman can im- 
agine it, but he cannot find a shred of 
evidence to support any such position on 
my part. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. It would be 
just as logical, and the same reasoning 
would apply and would be of equal force, 
as the reasons which the gentleman has 
given in behalf of Hawaii and Alaska. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] also told us in his remarks that we 
need not be concerned over charges that 
the Japanese would engage in block vot- 
ing if Hawaii should be admitted as a 
State. He undertook to support that 
statement by citing an instance of a can- 
didate with some degree of Japanese an- 
cestry in his pedigree who was defeated 
by a candidate who had some degree of 
Filipino ancestry in his pedigree. He 
said this occurred in a recent election 
in Hawaii. 

The gentleman did not name the can- 
didates or the office in question, and I do 
not know anything about the case to 
which he refers. 

But I do know that I have in my file a 
statistical breakdown of the nationalities 
of candidates who were elected to office 
in Hawaii in the general election on No- 
vember 2, 1954. This breakdown and 
report was compiled by an election in- 
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spector in Honolulu, who stated that a 
check through the ballots disclosed that 
the Japanese block voted. 

This breakdown of the election results 
in the 1954 general election shows that 
of the 15 members of the Hawaiian Sen- 
ate, 7 are of Japanese ancestry, and that 
of the 30 members in the Hawaiian 
House of Representatives, 15 are of Jap- 
anese ancestry. I would say that the 
results of the election clearly confirm 
the statement of the election inspector 
that the Japanese do block vote. 

I list here the names of persons of 
Japanese ancestry in the Hawaiian Leg- 
islature, as furnished to me, and also the 
names of other Hawaiian officials of 
Japanese ancestry. 

I believe this is conclusive proof of the 
charge that the Japanese do block vote: 
GENERAL ELECTION RESULTS OF 1954 THROUGH- 

OUT THE TERRITORY OF HAWAN JAPANESE 

ANCESTRY ELECTED To HOLD PUBLIC OFFICE 

IN THE TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE, CITY AND 

COUNTY OF OAHU, HAWAN, Maur, AND KAUAI 


SENATE 

1. Nelson K. Doe. 

2. Sakae Takahashi. 

3. Wilfred C. Tsukiyama (holdover in the 
senate in 1952). 

4. Kazuhisa Abe (holdover in the senate 
elected in 1952). 

5. Toshio Ansai (holdover in the senate 
elected in 1952). 

6. Joseph Itagaki (holdover in the senate 
elected in 1952). 

7. Noboru Miyake (holdover in the sena 
elected in 1952). x 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
8. Daniel K. Inouye. 
9. Masato Doi. 
. George R. Ariyoshi. 
. Yasutaka Fukushima, 
Spark M. Matsunaga. 
. Russell K. Kono. 
. Steere G. Noda. 
. Raymond M. Kobayashi. 
. Stanley I. Hara. 
. Sumio Nakashima. 
. Robert N. Kimura. 
. Nadao Yoshinaga. 
. Toshio Serizawa. 
. Toshihara Yama. 
COUNTY OF OAHU 
. Mitsuyoshi Kido (supervisor). 
. Matsuo Takabuki(supervisor). 

24. Richard M. Kageyama (supervisor, 
member of the Communist Party, who later 
turned against the party). 

. Mitsuo Pujishige (supervisor). 

James K. Murakami (city auditor). 

. Lawrence Goto (city treasurer). 
COUNTY OF HAWAII 

. Hiroshi Tanaka (supervisor). 

. Yoshito Tanaka (county attorney). 
COUNTY OF MAUI 

George Fukuoka (supervisor). 

. Dr. Shigeru Miura (supervisor). 

. Tom Tagewa (supervisor). 

. Goro Hokama (supervisor). 

. ‘Toshio Enomoto (county clerk). 
COUNTY OF KAUAI 

. Hiromi Choriki (supervisor). 

George K. Watase (supervisor). 

Tony Kunimura (supervisor). 


. Tom Okura (supervisor). 
. Toshio Kabutan (county attorney). 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
passage of this bill. 

My opposition is based on study and 
consideration of the facts. I believe 
that the issue at stake is too vital to the 
future of the United States of America to 
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permit its decision to depend on emo- 
Tonal, ideological or partisan founda- 
ions. 

The question of granting statehood to 
Alaska and Hawaii, separately or to- 
gether, has been explored in minute in- 
vestigative detail by congressional agen- 
cies during both Republican and Demo- 
cratic majorities. It is not my purpose 
to use my limited time in recapitulating 
the pro-statehood presentations. That 
has been, is being and will be adequately 
portrayed by those who favor statehood. 

Four principal points in opposition 
have been made in hearings on this cur- 
rent statehood movement by Hawaii and 
Alaska, and during this debate. They 
are: 

First. So far as Hawaii is concerned, 
Communists, through control of certain 
powerful labor unions have dangerously 
infiltrated the economic base of the ter- 
ritory. 

Second. There is a large percentage of 
non-Caucasian population. 

Third. The territories are noncontig- 
uous, and hence outside the pattern of 
the present Union of States. 

Fourth. Admission of the two Terri- 
tories would give them 4 Senators and 
at least 2 Representatives, a representa- 
tion wholly out of ratio with that of 
44 of the 48 States in our national legis- 
lative bodies. 

These 4 points, in order, deal with 
the ideological, racial, geographical, and 
political aspects of the problem. 

Not one, nor all of these four ap- 
proaches reaches the heart and core of 
the issue. I propose to discuss briefiy, 
the four listed points. Then I want to 
present the vital, historical past and 
pregnant future, involved. 

On the question of communism the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
this House and the Senate Subcommittee 
on Internal Security have defined and 
documented the existence of a hard core 
of Communist infiltration in both Terri- 
tories as recently as 1953. No Member 
of this House believes that the short 
space of 2 years is adequate to elimi- 
nate and destroy the ideological roots 
of such a tenacious and insidious politi- 
cal concept. 

The 1950 census figures show a popu- 
lation of 128,643 scattered over the 586,- 
400 square miles of Alaska. Of these, 
according to the World Almanac, 33,000 
are Indian or Eskimo. 

For Hawaii, with a population of 499,- 
799 in the 6,423-square-mile area of the 
9 inhabited islands of the total of 20 in 
the group, the 1950 census shows 183,000 
Japanese, 114,000 white, 87,000 Ha- 
waiians, 33,000 Chinese, and 88,000 of 
other racial or national backgrounds. 

This is no reflection on the nonwhite 
population, but I contend that the Cross- 
currents of racial feeling create politi- 
cal and administrative whirlpools too 
dangerous to yet be allowed the authori- 
tative voice in the American Govern- 
ment that goes with full statehood. 

The third point—that of noncontigu- 
ity—comes into both the area of na- 
tional defense and that of economic self- 
sufficiency. 

World history shows that the growth 
of most dangerous enemy of the free 
world today—the Soviet Russia and her 
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satellites—has been based on expansion 
of territory only on her perimeter for 
the last 700 years. Soviet Russia has 
never included territory that could not 
be reached by direct land route. Her 
lines of communication, for war or peace, 
have been interior lines of communica- 
tion and supply. The great powers of 
the past which depended on overseas 
communication between areas of empire 
have steadily receded through the cen- 
turies. Spain’s dual hemisphere power 
crumbled. The flight from colonialism 
has taken its toll from Great Britain, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands—most of 
that toll in direct chronological parallel 
with the growth of Soviet and Commu- 
nist power. 

There is grave doubt in the minds of 
many of us that the present war-threat- 
ened age is the time to abandon our 
historical position of contiguous territory 
in favor of a similar geographic aline- 
ment to that which has proved disastrous 
to all nations which have tried it in 
the past. 

The fourth point—that of producing 
unbalanced representation in the Con- 
gress—applies more to Alaska than to 
Hawaiiin point of numbers. No State of 
the present Union has a population as 
small as that of Alaska. 

Four States—Delaware, Nevada, Ver- 
mont, and Wyoming—have smaller pop- 
ulations than Hawaii. Delaware was 
one of the original Colonies signing the 
Declaration of Independence, with rati- 
fication of the Constitution in 1787. 
Vermont has been a State since 1791, 
Nevada since 1864, and Wyoming since 
1890. None are affected by the question 
of Communist infiltration, non-Cau- 
casian majorities of population, or non- 
contiguity to the degree of the candi- 
dates for statehood. Certainly their ac- 
ceptance in the Union for periods rang- 
ing from 65 years, in the case of Wyo- 
ming, to 168 years, in the case of Dela- 
ware, overrides any question of present 
population in determining their right to 
their representation in the Congress. 

If we compare Hawaii with Territories 
which have been admitted to statehood 
in our Union, we find that many striking 
differences are evident. All of the Colo- 
nies and Territories admitted to state- 
hood have been located on the North 
American Continent. Each Territory 
before admission adjoined our country, 
and when admitted became a part of the 
unbroken, contiguous area which makes 
up our country. 

Hawaii is not itself a contiguous solid- 
land area. It consists of some 20 islands, 
about 9 of which are inhabited. It is 
accessible, of course, only by air or sea. 

Had we aspired to annex islands and 
make States of them, we certainly would 
have turned our attention first to Cuba, 
which is only 90 miles off the tip of 
Florida. From a standpoint of desir- 
ability it has much more to offer than 
Hawaii. Because it is so close to us an 
unfriendly power in control of Cuba 
would make Cuba a real danger to our 
defense. Cuba, with an area of 44,000 
square miles, all in one mass, compares 
in overwhelming favorable contrast with 
Hawaii's 6,000 square miles contained in 
some 20 islands, and so far distant from 
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our shores as to make Hawaiian defense 
a mighty problem. 

Cuba’s population is approximately 11 
times that of Hawaii and no more diver- 
sified as to racial origin than that of 
Hawaii. 

Cuba's production of sugar cane is five 
times that of Hawaii. 

In the 19th century, there were many 
demands in this country for annexation 
of Cuba, but we turned a deaf ear to such 
proposals and, instead aided Cuba in ob- 
taining her independence, just as we sub- 
sequently guided the Philippines to self- 
government and her status today as a 
Republic. 

I have read the booklet issued by the 
Hawaii Statehood Commission to see 
upon just what is based this claim of the 
right to statehood in the United States 
of America. 

Now, Hawaii is not a part of America, 
either North or South. If Hawaii were 
to be admitted as a State, the term 
“United States of America” would be a 
misnomer. We could no longer refer to 
our country as the United States of 
America. It would become what? The 
United States of America and the Pa- 
cific. We could no longer write, talk, or 
say The good old U. S. A.” We would 
have to refer to it as the “good U. S. A. P.“ 
from that time on. 

In the Hawaiian Statehood Commis- 
sion booklet there are such phrases as 
“its rightful place as a State in the 
Union,” its “inherent right to statehood,” 
the “demand for statehood” and many 
others. 

I do not concede that Hawaii, or Alas- 
ka, or Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands, 
or any other area has any “inherent 
right” to become a State or have an equal 
voice in our government with the States 
of our contiguous area. 

I do not think that any State which 
was ever admitted had any “inherent 
right” to such admission. They were 
admitted because they wanted to come 
in and because our Government was 
willing. There was no question of “in- 
herent right” involved. There is no 
such right involved in this instance. 

There is a section in this booklet en- 
titled “Why Statehood for Hawaii Will 
Benefit the Nation,” and I assume that 
all the alleged benefits to the United 
States are set out there. The benefits 
which are listed there are inconsequen- 
tial. They say that statehood for Hawaii 
would bestow new dignity and prestige 
to the country’s westernmost outpost. 

Although I wish Hawaii and its people 
well, I certainly do not regard that as a 
substantial reason to admit Hawaii to 
statehood. If that is beneficial at all, it 
is a benefit to Hawaii to a far greater de- 
agree than to the United States. 

Another statement is that denial of 
statehood to Hawaii contributes to the 
propaganda of those who call the United 
States imperialistic. That is no reason 
to pass this bill. The Communists are 
going to continue their propaganda, and 
would still call us imperialistic, if we 
grant statehood to Hawaii, Alaska, or to 
any other area. 

Thirdly, the Hawaiian booklet con- 
tends that it would be economical to 
give Hawaii statehood because it would 
transfer to the State government the 
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present Federal cost of administering 
Hawaii as a Territory. If any economy 
resulted from such a change, it would 
not amount to more than a drop in the 
bucket. The people of Hawaii now have 
nearly everything they would have as a 
State. They have local self-government. 
They have their own legislature, which 
they elect themselves, to make their 
own laws. They receive money from 
the United States Government. They 
participate in our Federal health pro- 
gram, our educational program, our 
road-building program, our agricultural 
program, and all the beneficient and 
benevolent programs which are main- 
tained by our United States Government, 
In addition to that all citizens of Hawaii 
are citizens of the United States. 

Statehood would add nothing to their 
citizenship except the right to vote for 
President, the right to have Senators and 
Representatives in the United States 
Congress and the right to set up a system 
of local courts in addition to the system 
of Federal courts which they now have 
and would continue to have as a State, 

They do not have Senators or Repre- 
sentatives but they do have the right to 
send an elected Delegate to the House of 
Representatives. 

On the other side of the ledger, there 
are some substantial disadvantages to 
us if this bill should pass. It would in- 
crease the United States Senate to 100 
Members if both Hawaii and Alaska at- 
tained statehood. It would send at least 
2 more Representatives to the House, 
and mean that at least 2 States would 
lose 1 Representative each under our 
present fixed House membership of 435 
Members. 

That is a pretty high price to pay to 
give statehood to Hawaii and Alaska, to 
give them added prestige. 

It has been claimed that Hawaii has 
been promised statehood. I disagree 
with that claim. No one except the 
Congress of the United States has had 
authority to promise statehood to Ha- 
waii, Alaska, or any other area, and no 
such promises have been made by Con- 
gress. 

I have read the acts incorporating Ha- 
waii and Alaska as Territories and I find 
no such promises in either document. 

Advocates of statehood for Hawaii 
have compared the size and population 
of Hawaii with some of the States of our 
Union. 

It is true that Hawaii contains more 
land area than Connecticut, or Delaware, 
or Rhode Island. However, it does not 
begin to compare with any of these 
States in production or in payment of 
taxes. Not only that, it receives back 
far more in money, both in dollars and 
percentages, than any of those States. 

In 1951 Connecticut residents paid 
$1,099,000,000 in Federal income taxes; 
Hawaii paid $135 million. Connecticut 
received $33 million in that year, or 3 
percent of the money it paid in. Hawaii 
received $23 million from the Federal 
Government, or 17 percent of the money 
paid in. 

Delaware paid $769 million income tax 
and received back $7,800,000, or 1.3 per- 
cent of the amount of income tax paid. 
Rhode Island paid $293 million and re- 
ceived back $23 million, or 6.9 percent 
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as compared to Hawaii’s 17 percent of 
revenue returned. 

So far as size of Hawaii is concerned, 
its 6,400 square miles compares with 
586,000 square miles in Alaska, 263,000 
square miles in Texas, 58,000 square miles 
in Georgia, 97,000 square miles in Wyo- 
ming, and on down through the roster 
of States. 

According to the report of the Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii to the Secretary of the 
Interior, in 1951 there were 63,575 aliens 
in Hawaii, or approximately 15 percent 
of the total population. 

I have read the constitution which 
has been adopted by the people of Ha- 
wall. While it has many good features, 
it has some provisions which are vital 
and which offer an opportunity for dan- 
gerous manipulation. The constitution 
does not provide that the governor must 
receive a majority of the votes cast in 
a general election in order to be elected. 
It simply provides that the person re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes shall 
be the governor. With the genius which 
Harry Bridges has shown for organizing 
the people in Hawaii, it needs no strong 
imagination to see what could be done 
by Harry Bridges in an election for gov- 
ernor with 3 or 4 candidates running. 
Such an election would offer one of the 
greatest opportunities for the manipu- 
lation of bloc voters it is possible to 
imagine. Yet that provision is a part 
of the constitution which has already 
been approved in Hawaii. 

This Constitution also contains in 
article 8 provisions under which it will 
be possible to set up an elaborate “cradle 
to the grave” system of public-welfare 
payments and subsidies. It provides, 
among other things, that “the State shall 
have the power to provide assistance for 
persons unable to maintain a standard 
of living compatible with decency and 
health.” That constitutional provision 
does not refer to aged persons, blind per- 
sons, disabled persons, or children. It 
simply says “persons” and that includes 
everybody. 

In Hawaii citizens have full control 
and management of all property which 
they own. They have no guardians, 
supervisors, or agents whatever to hold 
title to their property, to withhold that 
property or its income from them, either 
as individuals or as a class. 

There are many thousands of Ameri- 
can Indians in this country who are de- 
prived of the substantial rights of full 
ownership and management of property 
which rightfully belongs to them, and 
which this Government still assumes to 
manage and control. 

I ask why we must find it necessary so 
hurriedly to break a precedent which has 
stood throughout the entire history of 
this country and take into our Union a 
string of distant islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, almost out of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and say we owe this to them 
because they fought in a war, and paid 
taxes, while at the same time we deny 
here on the American mainland full citi- 
zenship to people whose ancestors were 
here even before Columbus came. Our 
Indians also fought in these same wars, 
paid taxes, and met other obligations. 
It may well be remembered that one of 
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the figures in the statue Raising the Flag 
at Iwo Jima was an American Indian. 

If participation in our wars and pay- 
ing taxes is to be the future criterion for 
statehood, we must introduce a bill for 
statehood for Puerto Rico. Puerto 
Ricans fought in Korea. They have 
paid taxes and done the other things 
which Hawaii sets up as a claim to an 
“inherent right” for statehood. 

The enactment of this statehood bill 
is not called for or justified by any of 
the reasons advanced. To enact it 
would set a precedent which in my opin- 
ion is unwise. It is an act we are not 
called upon to perform. It is not neces- 
sary. It is not in our best interests as 
a Nation. It is contrary to long estab- 
lished policy. If we go through with it, 
it will rise up to plague us many times in 
the future. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
speak in favor of statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii. I have already received 
permission in the House under a unani- 
mous-consent request to submit for the 
Recorp a study by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
giving the estimated traveling times in 
days from State capitals to Washington, 
D. C., at the time of admission of all 
other States admitted after the forma- 
tion of the Union by the Thirteen Orig- 
inal States. It lists also the populations 
of all these States at the time of admis- 
sion to the Union. 

Hawaii shows today a population in 
excess of every other State except one at 
the time of its admission to the Union. 
Alaska shows a population today in ex- 
cess of more than two-thirds of all the 
other States admitted to the Union at 
the time of their admission. The trav- 
eling time between the capital of Hawaii 
and the capital of Alaska to Washington 
today is less by far than from the capi- 
tals of all other States at the time of 
their admission into the Union. 

I am personally convinced and I am 
profoundly convinced that no move that 
can be made by this Congress will do 
more to strengthen the Union both at 
home and abroad from the standpoint of 
defense and from every other standpoint 
than to admit both Alaska and Hawaii 
to statehood now. There are many valid 
arguments why both of these Territories 
should be made States now. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak in favor 
of statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 

There are many valid arguments why 
Alaska should be made a State now. 

The fulfillment of promises explicit 
and implicit over a period of 88 years. 

The advancing of the frontier of de- 
mocracy to a new farthest west and new 
farthest north. 

A ringing repudiation of the fantastic 
and ridiculous claim by the Kremlin that 
the sale of Russian America by the czar 
in 1867 was invalid, and that Alaska 
still rightfully belongs to Russia. 

The release of a long-shackled and 
long-retarded area of tremendous po- 
tentialities, and the impetus that state- 
hood would give to its development. 
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The inclusion in our national councils 
of Senators and voting Representatives 
of a robust, hard-working, independent- 
minded, pioneering breed of Americans, 
with their special knowledge about this 
important strategic area. 

The demonstration before the whole 
world that the United States does not 
merely give up lipservice to the basic 
principle of self-determination. 

Finally, and not the least important, 
the strengthening of Alaska’s defenses. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, and one who has personally 
visited Alaska and kept in close touch 
with it, I can personally testify to my 
conviction of the validity of all these 
benefits to result from statehood, par- 
ticularly in the strengthening of defense. 

It is therefore a matter of profound 
surprise that we find President Eisen- 
hower, not so long ago an enthusiastic 
proponent of statehood for both Alaska 
and Hawaii, now belatedly bringing up 
the natoinal defense as an argument for 
delaying the admission of Alaska, 

President Eisenhower's arrival at this 
point of view provides a deep mystery. 
Less than 5 years ago, when General 
Eisenhower was president of Columbia 
University, he made a magnificent state- 
ment in a public address in Denyer. The 
date was September 17, 1950. Before an 
audience of 1,500 people gathered at the 
Freedom Bell, he said: 

Quick admission of Alaska and Hawaii to 
statehood will show the world that America 
practices what it preaches. 


What he said was profoundly true, 
and it was a gallant expression of a noble 
sentiment. 

However, less than 3 years later, after 
he had been elected President of the 
United States, he startled everyone, in 
his state of the Union message to the 
Ist session of the 83d Congress, on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1953, by omitting Alaska but 
urging that statehood be granted to 
Hawaii, and, moreover, that it should be 
granted promptly with the first election 
in 1954. 

An unkind suspicion was voiced, and 
not an unnatural one, that President 
Eisenhower, having made up his mind 
that he was a Republican, was interested 
in securing two Republican Senators 
from Hawaii in the national election of 
1954, since the margin of Republican 
superiority in the 83d Congress was 
negligible. Alaska, it was generally as- 
sumed, might commit the sin of electing 
Democrats to the Senate. Actually, this 
was only a fancied danger as far as 1954 
was concerned. For the people of Ha- 
waii had held a constitutional conven- 
tion, had drafted a constitution for the 
proposed State, and had secured popular 
approval of that constitution from the 
people of Hawaii. Alaska had not done 
so. Therefore, enactment of statehood 
bills for these two Territories by the 
83d Congress would have permitted Ha- 
waii to elect its Senators and Represen- 
tatives in 1954, whereas Alaska would 
have had to wait until 1956. That dis- 
parity between the two Territories will 
soon be disposed of, since the last Alaska 
legislature, this spring, provided for a 
constitutional convention to meet this 
year—on November 8—and draft a State 
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constitution, which should be ready for 
presentation to Congress sometime next 
spring. Therefore, Hawaii and Alaska, 
should the 84th Congress have the wis- 
dom to grant them both statehood, will 
both be able to elect their State officers, 
their Senators and Representatives, in 
the 1956 national election. 

But to return to defense as one of the 
strongest arguments for the admission 
of both Alaska and Hawaii. I will not 
debate the question in the case of Hawaii, 
since the administration takes the po- 
sition that in the case of Hawaii state- 
hood would strengthen the national de- 
fense. I am prepared to agree fully. 

In the case of Alaska, the administra- 
tion’s contrary position is only of recent 
origin. When first questioned at press 
conferences during the spring of 1953, 
after his espousal of prompt statehood 
for Hawaii and nothing for Alaska, as to 
why he now favored Hawaiian statehood 
but not Alaskan, the President suggest- 
ed something about his feeling that may- 
be Alaska was not quite ready. That 
was a faltering from his previous posi- 
tion, because when the President had 
made his Denver declaration in 1950 the 
census figures showed Alaska with a pop- 
ulation of 128,000. But by 1953, that 
figure had risen to 180,000. Alaska was 
certainly readier in 1953 than in 1950. 
It is still readier now, with a population 
of over 200,000, and a newly established 
pulp industry. 

Likewise, President Eisenhower’s De- 
fense Department, in reporting its views 
in 1953 on the two statehood bills, made 
it crystal clear that, while it enthusias- 
tically favored the admission of Hawaii 
for defense reasons, it neither favored 
nor opposed the admission of Alaska for 
defense reasons. In response to exten- 
sive questioning which is to be found in 
the printed House hearings, Acting Sec- 
retary of Defense James H. Douglas, who 
was presenting the view of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, made it clear that there 
was nothing in statehood for Alaska 
which in any way weakened the national 
defense. 

It was perfectly obvious that the De- 
partment of Defense was merely follow- 
ing the indications of its Chief, the Pres- 
ident, in going all out for statehood for 
Hawaii and neither endorsing nor oppos- 
ing statehood for Alaska. However, the 
Defense Department was departing from 
the unvaryingly given testimony by 
previous Secretaries of Defense and mili- 
tary experts to the effect that statehood 
for Alaska would help its defense and 
therefore strengthen the national de- 
fense. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska would not be as well de- 
fended if it remained in a territorial 
status as it would be if statehood were 
granted? 

Mr. PRICE. I will say that I have not 
said that yet, but I intend to say it be- 
fore I complete my statement. Certain- 
ly the defense of Alaska will be improved 
with statehood. I firmly believe that to 
be the truth. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I disagree 
with that conclusion. 

Mr. PRICE. I think my statement 
will show why I feel that to be the fact. 

We have the testimony in 1950 to that 
effect of former Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson. 

We have the declaration in favor of 
statehood for Alaska of the late and great 
Gen. “Hap” Arnold, who was particu- 
larly familiar with Alaska, which is and 
has been an air command. 

More recently we have the testimony 
of Gen. Nathan F. Twining, who from 
1947 to 1950 was the commander in chief 
of the Alaska command and, subsequent- 
ly to leaving that post, testified as Vice 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force that 
Alaskan statehood will help the military. 
General Twining, as we all know, is now 
the Chief of Staff of the Alz Force, and is 
certuinly familiar with Alaska, its de- 
fense needs, and the value of statehood. 

I might say that no one has presented 
the value of statehood for both Alaska 
and Hawaii to the national defense any 
better than a distinguished former Mem- 
ber of this body, a man of national emi- 
nence. Five years ago, this Member of 
the House of Representatives wired his 
strong support of statehood for reasons 
of national defense to the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senator JOSEPH C. 
O’Manoney, who was conducting hear- 
ings on Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood 
bills. The Member in question was none 
other than RicHarp M. Nixon, then a 
Representative from the 12th California 
District, later elected to the Senate from 
California, subsequently elected Vice 
President of the United States, which 
exalted position he now holds. 

This is what Mr. Nrxon wired on the 
subject of statehood: 

Urge immediate passage of Hawaii and 
Alaska statehood bills. Hawaii and Alaska 
represent outer defenses of west coast, and 
all other arguments fade away when we face 
that uncontrovertible fact. They are the 
bulwark between the mainland and enemy 
invasion. These outer defenses will be much 
better manned when they become full-fledged 
States, and it is imperative to our security 
that west-coast defenses are immediately 
and strongly built up. (Senate hearings, 
1950, p. 514.) 


I want to extend my congratulations 
to our Vice President for the correct and 
statesmanlike attitude he took not 
merely on statehood for our only two 
remaining incorporated Territories, but 
for his clear vision in seeing the close 
relationship of what he properly termed 
these outer defenses of the west coast 
and statehood, and of their important 
role as a bulwark between the main- 
land and enemy invasion. I particularly 
want to call attention to his sound view 
that Hawaii and Alaska will be much 
better manned when they become full- 
fledged States. 

It would seem hardly fair, if the peo- 
ple of Alaska and Hawaii are going to 
play that important role—of being our 
Nation’s bulwark in the event of enemy 
invasion, should we unfortunately get 
into a shooting war—that they should 
have to continue to fight and die as sec- 
ond-class citizens. They have done so 
in the past—and most gallantly. But 
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in common fairness, common apprecia- 
tion, common gratitude, and common 
decency, we should not expect the Amer- 
icans of Alaska and Hawaii to keep 
doing so any longer—that is, to keep 
on doing so as second-class citizens. 

I will say that President Eisenhower's 
recent positions on statehood have rot 
been at all clear. I know that efforts are 
being made in both Houses of Congress 
to have him clarify exactly what it is 
that he has in mind that has caused 
him to vacillate on the question of Alas- 
kan statehood for one reason or another, 
and now on the ground of defense. In 
a press conference not long ago, in an- 
swer to a question as to why he felt it 
easier to defend a Territory rather than 
a State, he was reported as saying: 

He didn’t say it would be easier to defend; 
he said it was easier to use, because in one 
case, it was under the absolute control of 
the central Government, and in the other 
case it wasn't. 


Well, if we are to understand that, 
then it would follow that the defense of 
the 48 States is rendered more difficult 
by the fact that they are States and 
not Territories. I, for one, declare that 
that position is nonsensical. But it is 
worse than that. It suggests the view- 
point of a dictator over a subject people. 
That is precisely one of the things that 
we should wish to avoid in this country, 
and should avoid at all costs. We want 
no military dictatorship over any part 
of our country or any group of our peo- 
ple. If the country goes to war, we 
shall give the President, as Commander 
in Chief, the powers he asks for, and 
they should be exercised equally for all 
Americans and over all Americans. 

That brings us to the underlying 
question of what, in the event of war with 
totalitarian imperialism, we are fighting 
for? Survival, of course. But survival 
so that we may continue to enjoy the 
freedom which has always been ours. 
Freedom has been destroyed in the Iron 
Curtain countries—even that lesser de- 
gree of freedom which is all that some 
of them have known. In the iron-cur- 
tained world all freedom has been de- 
stroyed, as the rulers would destroy it 
for the peoples they seek to conquer. 
Freedom is therefore in peril through- 
out the world. We can scarcely espouse 
the cause of freedom convincingly if we 
do not practice as we preach, if we 
maintain Alaska, as it is now suggested, 
under a military absolutism. 

How long will this absolute military 
control for Alaska be maintained? We 
know that communism directed from 
Moscow and Peiping may be with us a 
long time—perhaps beyond the lifetime 
of living men. Perhaps for a century. 
Who knows? Are we to contemplate 
seriously the prospect of keeping Alaska 
under military servitude as long as the 
Soviet menace persists? To do so would 
be a betrayal of the very cause we are 
purporting to defend against foreign 
tyranny. It would in fact be the impo- 
sition of a form of totalitarian tyranny 
upon our fellow Americans by our own 
Government, 

The people of Hawaii had prolonged 
and bitter experience with it during 
World War II. When, on the morning 
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of December 7, 1941, our military and 
naval commanders were not sufficiently 
alert to the enemy’s sneak attack on 
Pearl Harbor, they sought to compen- 
sate for their own shortcomings by im- 
posing martial law on their fellow citi- 
zens. Under the stress of this great 
emergency they persuaded the aging ci- 
vilian governor to abdicate his func- 
tions. It may have seemed necessary 
and desirable at the time and for the 
moment. But once in absolute control, 
the military rode despotically over the 
civilian population long after the emer- 
gency had passed, and the enemy was on 
the defensive and in retreat thousands 
of miles away. Nevertheless, civilians 
continued to be tried by provost courts 
for offenses in no sense related to the 
conduct of the war, and meted out fero- 
cious sentences—jail and heavy fines— 
for minor traffic violations or lesser in- 
fractions. The accused were frankly 
warned that unless they pleaded guilty 
their sentences would be far heavier. 
Many citizens were obliged to appear 
without counsel. Some were convicted 
of no known offense, but found guilty 
of such vague and undefinable offenses 
as having violated the spirit of martial 
law, or for violating the spirit of general 
orders. 

Some idea of the character of the so- 
called justice of the military may be 
gleaned from the fact that out of a total 
of 22,480 persons arrested and brought 
to court, 22,029 were found guilty. Dur- 
ing a single month, in March 1942, 183 
persons were fined $92,901, or an aver- 
age fine of $500 a person. Some years 
afterward, when the military absolute 
control had been lifted, the war had 
ended, and the few cases that had 
been appealed finally reached the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the 
Supreme Court declared the taking over 
of the courts by the Army to have been 
illegal—Duncan v. Kahanamoku (327 
U. S. 304). But, of course, very few in- 
deed were those whom this belated re- 
versal of military arbitrariness and 
tyranny benefited. They had paid their 
fines and served their sentences. Their 
oppressors had long since been trans- 
ferred elsewhere. 

This is now past history. I have no 
desire to rehash this tragic tyranny im- 
posed on a people whose loyalty and de- 
votion were not marred by a single ex- 
ception, by a single case of subversion or 
disloyalty, and whose performance in 
war was unsurpassed. But for those to 
whom these facts I have just cited are 
news, who want to know my authority, 
who may want to read the documented 
story, I recommend a book just pub- 
lished by the Stanford University Press, 
entitled Hawaii Under Army Rule.” It 
is written by J. Garner Anthony, former 
Attorney General of the Territory of Ha- 
waii and a former president of the Ha- 
waii Bar Association—a distinguished 
member of the bar, and a thoroughly 
trustworthy and responsible member of 
society. 

But I do most fervently desire to pre- 
vent any repetition of this un-American 
military despotism. The suggestion that 
Alaska would be easier to use if under 
the absolute control of the central Gov- 
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ernment fills me with the gravest fore- 
bodings. 

Lord Acton, the great British histo- 
rian, once declared that power corrupts 
and that absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely. This has become almost an axiom 
among the free peoples of the world, 
and therefore the whole concept which 
we as a free people hold rebels against 
giving absolute control over the lives 
of others to anyone. Yet that is what 
is seriously proposed by high authority 
as a reason for denying Alaska the 
equality of full citizenship. 

I believe the Congress has a right to 
know far more specifically and far more 
convincingly why the President has 
shifted his position from enthusiastic 
espousal of statehood for both Alaska 
and Hawaii to enthusiastic espousal of 
statehood for Hawaii only. 

It is my belief that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander, and 
that we should put an end to the colo- 
nialism that we practice as long as we 
keep Alaska and Hawaii as Territories. 
We should make them both States, and 
do it now. 

I would like to cite a few further posi- 
tive reasons why I know that statehood 
for Alaska would strengthen our national 
defense. These are in addition to the 
reasons that have been given by the mili- 
tary experts testifying in favor of state- 
hood, namely, that statehood would in- 
crease the population, promote the econ- 
omy, increase the stability, and so forth. 

My additional reasons are derived from 
my observations of the history of 
Alaska’s defenses; or perhaps I had bet- 
ter say the history of the lack of Alaska 
defenses. 

At the outbreak of World War II, 
Alaska did not have a single completed 
base. It had neither an Army base, an 
airbase, or a Navy base. Prior to the 
belated and hastily improvised defense 
measures when war was practically upon 
us, the only military establishment in 
Alaska was Chilkoot Barracks. This was 
a survival of a post created for policing 
purposes during the gold rush days. It 
was manned by 200 infantrymen, armed 
with Springfield rifles. They did not 
even have an antiaircraft gun. It was 
a relic of the vanished past, and as 
useful for national defense in the 20th 
century as some of those western Army 
posts dating from the days of Sitting 
Bull and General Custer. It was not 
intended for defense against a foreign 
aggressor. In fact, neither the Congress 
nor the Military Establishment had ever 
even given serious thought to the great 
potentialities of this strategically super- 
lative area, Alaska. We had been and 
were continuing to build and strengthen 
bases along our Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts, but we never considered it was 
worthwhile building one in Alaska. 

In the election of 1932, Alaska elected 
Anthony J. Dimond as its Delegate. He 
served with great distinction and ability 
in this House for 12 years. The older 
Members will remember him and recall 
their regret at seeing him leave the Con- 
gress to take up a post as a Federal judge 
in Alaska. From the beginning of his 
service in the House in 1933, Anthony 
Dimond missed no opportunity to call 
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attention to the defenselessness of 
Alaska. In committee and on the floor 
he pointed to its great strategic im- 
portance. As early as 1934, with a fore- 
sight that was almost uncanny, he fore- 
told the war with Japan, and that Japan 
would attack without warning. He em- 
phasized again and again the important 
part that Alaska could play in any war 
in the Pacific. He emphasized again 
and again, what was little appreciated at 
that time, that the great circle route 
which passed through Alaska was much 
shorter than the route across the mid- 
Pacific. 

Had Delegate Anthony Dimond’s 
warnings and repeated requests for the 
fortification of Alaska been heeded, the 
costly Aleutian campaign need never 
have been fought. As a result of being 
undefended when World War II broke 
out, Alaska was the only part of this con- 
tinent that was invaded and for a time 
held by the enemy. And while it is true 
that the Japanese enemy was ultimately 
driven out of Alaska, the entire campaign 
to expel him, with its loss of 2,500 Amer- 
ican lives, could have been avoided. 

Delegate Dimond likewise for 7 years 
before Pearl Harbor urged the impor- 
tance of building the Alaska highway. 
He called attention to its strategic im- 
portance. 

But neither his sound advice to build 
Army, Air, and Navy bases in Alaska nor 
his plea to construct the Alaska High- 
way was heeded. It was not heeded be- 
cause he was a voteless Delegate. Had 
Alaska had two United States Senators 
and a Representative with a vote at that 
time, the story would have been very 
different. 

As we know, none of the Military Es- 
tablishments in Alaska which it had been 
hastily sought to provide on the very 
eve of the outbreak of hostilities was 
completed when the Japanese struck at 
Pearl Harbor. Our military chiefs had 
little information about Alaska. Prac- 
tically every base built in Alaska during 
the war was either built in the wrong 
place or improperly built, as their sub- 
sequent reconstruction or abandonment 
demonstrated very clearly. 

Alaskans repeatedly sought to call at- 
tention to some of the grossest errors 
that were being committed by the mili- 
tary there, but in vain. Again, they had 
no Senators to get their protests to reg- 
ister effectively. To the horror and 
stupefaction of Alaskans, practically the 
entire Military Establishment erected 
during World War II was promptly 
abandoned after V-J Day. The elabo- 
rately constructed bases were decommis- 
sioned. Their equipment was sold as 
junk. Our excellent Alaska Delegate, 
E. L. “BoB” BARTLETT, protested as em- 
phatically as he knew how, and he can 
testify that nobody paid much atten- 
tion. It seems hard to believe that in 
the face of the growing menace across 
Bering Strait our military could be guilty 
of such shortsighted folly, but the fault 
was partly ours, too, right here in the 
Congress. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee visited Alaska in 
1950, and was shocked at the weakened 
condition into which the defenses of 
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Alaska had been allowed to fall. One of 
the members of that committee, Senator 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon, declared on 
the floor of the Senate: 

The defenses of Alaska would never have 
reached the weakened condition into which 
they were permitted to get following World 
War II if the Territory of Alaska had had 
voting representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the Senate. 

Such voting representation— 


Senator Morse affirmed— 
would have brought the evidence 
and argument which would have prevented 
Congress from figuratively sticking its head 
in the sand while the great defenses of 
Alaska were permitted to become weakened— 


And thereby imperiling— 
the security * * * of 160 million American 
citizens. 


It was due in part to the activity of 
this Senate committee and in part to 
other factors that the Congress and our 
Defense Establishment finally woke up 
to the tremendous importance of Alaska 
from the military standpoint. 

Now, it will be argued that such neg- 
lect is not likely to recur. I state most 
emphatically that it is very likely to 
recur. Under our military system, the 
commanding officers and their staffs are 
rotated every 2 years. Consider that 
Alaska is an area one-fifth as large as 
the United States, with conditions of 
climate, terrain, and logistics that have 
no parallel elsewhere under the flag. 
Two years is not time enough to secure 
the real knowledge which a lifelong resi- 
dent of Alaska invariably has, and which 
two United States Senators and a Rep- 
resentative with a vote could supply. 

If it was true, as that great military 
genius and prophet, Gen. Billy Mitch- 
ell—“a prophet without honor” until 
after his death—declared on frequent 
occasions, and for the last time in 1935, 
that “he who holds Alaska will hold the 
world,” and that in his view it was “the 
most important strategic place in the 
world,” Alaska has become infinitely 
more important now. It has become in- 
finitely more important because we know 
now, which we did not know 20 years 
ago, when Billy Mitchell made this his- 
toric utterance and sounded this great 
warning, that Alaska lies within naked- 
eye view of enemy country. 

If we have an enemy we know well 
that its direction originates in the Krem- 
lin in Moscow, and that its domain ex- 
tends across Eurasia to Bering Strait. 
It is only 54 miles across Bering Strait. 
On a clear day the headlands of Siberia 
can be seen from a number of points on 
the Alaska mainland. In Bering Sea are 
two islands, Little Diomede and Big Dio- 
mede, the former American and the lat- 
ter Russian, only two and a half miles 
apart. How fortunate we are that 
Alaska is today under the American flag. 
And what tragic folly that we have so 
long failed to appreciate its value to 
us militarily, economically, spiritually. 
Alaska is far too important to risk any 
more errors in maintaining it as a great 
bastion for defense and, if need be, for 
offense. It is not yet adequately so 
equipped today. As a State, its voting 
representatives would make sure that it, 
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and therefore the entire Nation, was 
adequately defended, and that the blun- 
ders, stupidities, and neglect of the past 
would not be repeated. 

Mr. Chairman, Alaska and Hawaii are 
closer to Washington in traveling time 
than any of the 35 States admitted to 
the Union after its founding with the 
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Thirteen Original States. The Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress has prepared statistics for me 
on this and, under unanimous consent, I 
include herewith a table of the estimated 
traveling time from State capital to 
Washington, D. C., at the time each State 
was admitted to the Union: 


State capital to Washington, D. C., i at the time admitted to Union 


Population st i 
State or Territory Date of entry| census centers Estimated traveling time in days 
to entry 
. 14,1819 127, 901 (1820) . Washington, 12 days. 
14,1912 204, 354 (1910) Phoenix to Washington, 33 days. 
15,1836 97, 574 (1840) Little Rock to Washington, 12 days. 
9, 1850 92, 597 (1850)| Sacramento to Washington, 26 days. 
1, 1876 194, 327 (1880)| Denver to Washington, 10 days. 
8, 1845 87,445 (1850)| Tallahassee to Washington, 7 days. 
3, 1890 „548 (1890)| Boise to Washington, 3 days. 
3. 1818 55. 211 (1820) Springfield to Washington, 14 days. 
11,1816 147,178 (1820) Indianapolis to Washington, 12 days. 
28, 1846 192, 214 —— Des Moines to Washington. 14 days. 
29, 1861 107, 206 (1860) Topeka to Washington, 7 days. 
1, 1792 220,955 (1800) Frankfort to Washington, 17 days. 
30, 1812 76, 556 (1810)| Baton Rouge to W. gton, 31 days, 
15, 1820 „35 (1820) Augusta to Washington, 7 days. 
1837 212, 267 (1840)| Lansing to Washington, 12 days. 
11, 1858 , 023 4 1 St. Paul to Washington, 4 days. 
10, 1817 75, 448 (1820) Jackson to 1 12 days. 
10, 1821 19, 783 9 Jefferson City to Washington, 10 days. 
. 8,1889 142,924 (1890)| Helena to Washington, 314 days, 
1, 1867 122,998 (1870)| Lincoln to Washington, 7 days. 
31, 1864 6,867 (1860) Carson City to Washington, 25 days. 
6,1912 | 327. 301 (1910)| Santa Fe to Washington, 3 days. 
2, 1889 190, 983 (1890) Bismarck to Washington, 214 days. 
1, 1803 45,365 (1800) Columbus to Washington, 17 days. 
16,1907 | 1,657,155 (1910)| Oklahoma City to Washington, 2 days. 
14, 1859 „ 465 (1860) Salem to Washington, 35 days. 
2, 1889 , 600 (1890) Pierre to Washington, 244 days. 
1,1796 105, 602 (1800) Nashville to Washington, 25 days. 
209, 1845 212, 592 (1850) Austin to Washington, 15 days. 
. 4, 1896 276, 749 (1900)| Salt Lake City to Washington, 3 days. 
4.1791 154, 405 (1800) Montpelier to Washington, 11 days. 
. 11, 1889 357,232 (1890)| Olympia to Washington, 334 days. 
19, 1863 442,014 (1870)| Charleston to Washington, 1 day. 
May 29, 1848 305, 391 (1850) Madison to Washington, 20 da: 
= 10, 1890 62, 555 (1890) Cheyenne to Washington, 214 85 
8 128, 643 1 — Juneau to Washington (15 hours flying time), 1955. 
FRA 499, 794 (1950 


ee to Washington (20 hours flying time), 


1 Omitting the Thirteen Original Colonies. 


Source: Based on World Almanac 1955, Paullin's Atlas of Historical geography and Association of American 


Railroads information by telephone. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the rule under which we are 
operating is a package deal. We either 
vote for statehood for both Hawaii and 
Alaska or we vote down the proposal. 

I have advocated statehood for Hawaii 
a number of times. Hawaii has a popu- 
lation that would entitle her to two 
Representatives in Congress, should she 
become a State. I have never advocated 
statehood for Alaska, for reasons which 
will appear hereafter. 

I dislike very much to oppose state- 
hood for Alaska because of my admira- 
tion for Delegate Bos BARTLETT. He is 
everything that a legislator should be. 
He is tolerant, courteous, objective and 
in every way a fine representative for 
the people of Alaska. However, I think 
there is danger in permitting a territory 
to come into the Union as a State when 
the population is so small as it is in 
Alaska. It gives to a very small group 
of people political power to which they 
are not entitled. One of the answers 


we get to this objection is that, if state- 
hood is granted, then the population will 
increase. To me this is a fallacious 
claim. I need but point to the fact that 
Hawaii has grown rapidly as a territory. 
Alaska has scarcely grown at all. If 
the Territory really has something that 
people want in the way of opportunities 
in the economic field this should have 
manifested itself long before this. 

For every person in Alaska there are 
1,171 in the United States. For every 
person in Alaska there are 82 in Cali- 
fornia. Should Alaska be admitted, it 
means that the political power of one 
voter in Alaska would be 82 times as 
powerful as that of a voter of California. 
It had a population in 1950 of 128,643. 
To indicate how ridiculous the claim for 
statehood by Alaska is, I need but state 
that 76 American cities have a larger 
population than Alaska, A table here- 
after lists them. 

The answer usually made to this wide 
difference in population is that the Con- 
stitution settled that question by giving 
each State two Senators. To this we 
say that when a territory seeks admis- 
sion, we should carefully consider the 
effect which its entrance might have on 
other States or groups. Certainly no 
State should be created when its admis- 
sion would give its people extraordinary 
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political power and tremendously reduce 
the political power of the people of 
other States. 

With an estimated 1953 population of 
155,000, Alaska has less than one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the population of the 48 
States. For those who argue that dis- 
parity in size existed when our Consti- 
tution was adopted, I would like to point 
out the following figures: 

Delaware had 1.6 percent of the total 
population; 

Rhode Island had 1.8 percent and 
Georgia 2.2 percent. 

From these statistics we can see that 
even the smallest State had 16 times as 
large a population compared to the total 
in the United States at that time as 
Alaska has when compared to the pres- 
ent United States population. 

In a treaty fight Alaska would have 
devastating political power. With two 
Senators in the United States Senate 
this small group of people could neutral- 
ize the votes of California and New York. 
These two States have a combined pop- 
ulation of over 25 million. With a pop- 
ulation of slightly over one-half of 1 
percent of the population of those two 
States, Alaska could neutralize their 
vote. 

If Alaska should be admitted, the 25 
States with the lowest population would 
have a combined population which is 
only 19.1 percent of the total popula- 
tion of the entire United States. Less 
than one-fifth of the population would, 
if the States combined, have control of 
the United States Senate. 

I asked the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress to 
answer 11 questions which bear on the 
statehood problem as it presents itself by 
Alaska’s bid for statehood. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
granted me by the Speaker, I am in- 
cluding certain tables and other data 
which the Library of Congress compiled 
for me. 

I wish every Member could find time 
to read and digest this data. If that 
were the case, Alaska would never be 
admitted to statehood until she had 
shown a far greater increase in popula- 
tion than is now evident. 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1955. 
Hon. Leroy JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. JOHNSON: In response to your 
inquiry of April 19, 1955, in which you re- 
quested information on 11 specific questions 
concerning the Territory of Alaska, we are 
happy to report as follows: 

1. Population of Alaska: 1 

A. Total population: 

July 1, 1953 (estimated) 
Apr. 1, 1950 (census) -nnmnnn 
B. Civilian population: 


July 1, 1953 (estimated) 
Apr. 1, 1950 (census) 


U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Pop- 
ulation Reports, series P-25, No. 97 (Aug. 6, 
1954). 
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2. Education in the Territory: 

A. Illiteracy in Alaska: There are no ac- 
curate figures, but the number of illiterates 
10 years of age or over is believed to be 
scant. 

B. Number attending literacy classes: 

None in territorial schools. 

No classes believed held in Alaska native 
service schools. 

C. Number of children of school age: 


ill!!! a 32, 728 
Indigenous — 13, 788 
Nonnen 18, 990 
D. Number of schools (all schools 
are mixed): Inde- 
Public pendent 
o asses essen 198 16 
Senn E T A 31 2 
Vocational * ....-.....-... 1 1 
Higher education 1 1 


E. Number of pupils: 
Indigenous — 


Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 


An eee 4,319 | 4,191 | 7,118 | 6,709 
Secondary 672 658 | 1,316 | 1,175 
Independent schools: 
Primary (total) 429 433 
Secondary (total) 1 8 


3. Populations of Alaska and United States 
compared: A. The population figures of 
Alaska and the United States used in com- 
puting the ratio of the number of people in 
Alaska as compared with the United States 
are based on the total population of the 
United States and Alaska at the census of 
Apr. 1, 1950: 


Population of Alaska 128, 643 
Population of United States. 150, 697, 361 


For every 1 person in Alaska there were 
1,171 in the United States. 

4. Populations of Alaska and California: 
A. The population figures of Alaska and Cali- 
fornia used in computing the percentage of 
the number of people in Alaska as compared 
with the United States are based on the total 
population of Alaska and California, at the 
census of Apr. 1, 1950: 


Population of Alaska — 
Population of California 10, 586, 223 


There were approximately 82 persons in 
California to every 1 person in Alaska: A 
percentage of 1.2. 

5. Comparative influence in the Senate of 
Alaskan and Californian voters: A. With a 
ratio of 82 persons in California to every 1 
person in Alaska, the influence in the Senate 
of the United States as between California 
and Alaska would be grossly disproportion- 
ate. In California there would be 1 Senator 
representing 5,293,111 persons, whereas in 
Alaska there would be 1 Senator representing 
64,321 persons. Every Alaskan thus would 
have 82 times the voting power of every Cali- 
fornian with respect to senatorial represen- 
tation. 

6. The ratio of prospective influence of 
Alaska in the United States Senate as com- 
pared to the influence (voting power) of the 


2 Source for Education Statistics: Alaska. 
Information on the Territory of Alaska for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. Trans- 
mitted by the United States to the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations, pp. 40— 
41. 

s Secondary schools are maintained by the 
same agencies as primary and, except for two 
vocational schools, do not add to the total 
number of schools in Alaska. 

Included in secondary schools, 
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10 States with the smallest population.“ 
(With only 1 Senator of a State usually be- 
ing elected at a given time, the population 
of each of the 10 States, as well as that of 
Alaska, is halved for the purpose of deter- 
mining voting ratios.) 


Ratio of 
Alaska’s 
Population voting 
State power to 
(divided by 2) that of 
State 
(rounded) 
Ei o Ji SEOSE 128, 643 = 64, 321 
Nevada 160, 083= 80, 041 1.2 
Wyomin 290, 529 = 145, 264 2.3 
Delaware. 318, 085-159, 042 2.5 
Vermont 377, 747 188, 873 2.9 
New Hampshire. 633, 242 = 266, 621 4.1 
Montaua 501,024 295, 512 4.6 
Idaho 5 -| 588, 637 204, 318 4.6 
North Dakota. -| 619, 636= 309, 818 4.8 
South Dakota. — 652, 740 =326, 370 5.1 
New Mexico 681, 187340, 593 5. 3 


7. The total population of the 25 States 
with the lowest populations according to the 
census of April 1, 1950, and the ratio (and 
percentage) of that total to the total popu- 
lation of the United States: 


Total population of the 25 


States... TTT 28, 828, 904 
Total population of the United 

N ne i e. 150, 697, 361 
Ratio of 25 States (total) to 

United States total 1 to 5. 2 
Percentage of 25 States (total) 

P nae ae Se a 19.1 


8. Cities in the United States with popula- 
tions larger than that of Alaska. 

(See Legislative Reference Service report, 
List of Cities in United States Which Have a 
Larger Population Than That of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska.) 

9. Adequacy of Alaska’s resources to sup- 
port statehood: 

A. When the question of statehood for 
Alaska in 1947 was first seriously proposed, 
the Territory was undergoing a financial 
crisis; all appropriations were frozen be- 
cause tax revenues were not sufficient to 
meet appropriations. 

B. With the basic tax program enacted in 
1949, many new levies were added, causing 
a sharp increase in Territorial tax revenues 
beginning in 1951. 

C. Territorial revenues in 1953 and 1954 
totaled $30,221,633.01. Against this revenue 
the Territory had budgeted approximately 
$25 million.’ 

D. If Alaska is given statehood at this 
time, it will begin as a State which has 
brought in a net surplus over budgeted 
needs—at least in recent years. If this sur- 
plus should continue in the future as it has 
during the past 5 years, it will be sufficient 
to pay most of the cost of statehood during 
the first year.“ 

E. There have been estimates of the in- 
creased annual cost of statehood presented 
during past hearings. These figures range 
from $4,279,000 per annum (by proponents of 
statehood) to $15,666,000 (by opponents). 
The United States Bureau of the Budget has 
supplied a tabulation of the cost to the Fed- 
eral Government of assuming the burden of 
a State and carrying on those functions re- 
quired by any normal State. Such costs ag- 
gregate $11,401,000; anticipated revenues 
which will accrue to the State (of Alaska) 


*U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of 
April 1, 1950. 

*U. S. Congress, House, Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 84th Cong., Ist 
sess., Rept. No. 88, Mar. 3, 1955, p. 43. 

1 Ibid., p. 43, 
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amount to $2,322,000, leaving a net an- 
nual cost of statehood of 89,079,000.“ 

F. There are in H. R. 2535 a number of 
provisions designed to ease the burden of 
the new State during the transition period. 
These provisions include: Federal appropria- 
tions for road construction and road main- 
tenance. If these appropriations are granted 
Alaska would be able to save $6 million the 
first year; $3 million the 6th year; and 
$1 million the 11th through the 15th year. 

10. Economic development of Alaska in the 
last decade: 

A. In some areas of the Alaskan economy 
progress has been substantial. The annual 
value of the salmon product was $31 million 
in 1940; in 1950 it was approximately $100 
million. In 1951 mining and other indus- 
trial activity sharply increased, with “the 
establishment of the Alaska Copper Mines, 
Inc., in the Wrangell Mountain area, the 
expansion of the United States Tin Corpora- 
tion’s operations from a small placer opera- 
tion to a large lode mining and milling op- 
eration, instituting of other tin, tungsten, 
nickel, and bismuth operations, the con- 
struction of Permanente bulk cement facili- 
ties at Anchorage, the petroleum develop- 
ment work of the Northern Development Co. 
and Alaska Petroleum Syndicate, and the 
establishment of a number of new shellfish 
processing and canning plants.” ° 

B. In 1952 the Ketchikan Pulp & Paper Co. 
began the construction of a pulp mill near 
Ketchikan, which, it is estimated, will even- 
tually employ some 1,800 persons. At the 
same time, the Alaskan Plywood Corp. began 
building an $800,000 mill at Juneau, which 
is expected to produce annually 30,000,000 
square feet of finished plywood.” Construc- 
tion of the plywood plant was completed in 
fiscal year 1952-53," work on the Ketchikan 
plant, too, is now completed.” 

C. Perhaps the most significant indica- 
tion of progress is represented by the busi- 
ness expansion Alaska has undergone in re- 
cent years. In 1945 only 42 new Alaska 
corporations were organized; in 1952 a total 
of 228 new corporations were registered with 
the territorial auditor.“ 

11. Comparison of votes cast in 1954 elec- 
tion in Alaska with vote cast in certain 
States:“ 

A. Ratio of the vote cast in Alaska for 
Delegate to the vote case in Nevada for Sen- 
ator was 1 to 2.9 (Nevada vote: 77,513; Alaska 
vote: 26,999). 

B. Ratio of the vote cast in Alaska for 
Delegate to the vote cast in Wyoming, Dela- 
ware, and Vermont for Representative at 
Large: 


Vote — 8 


EF 


Sincerely yours, 


ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
Director. 


$ Ibid., p. 42. 

»» Alaska Statehood Committee, Alaska 
statehood; Analysis and Refutation of Mi- 
nority Views on S. 50, January 1952, p. 21-22, 

w Ibid., p. 22. 

1t Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska 
to the Secretary of the Interior, 1953, p. 24. 

U. S. Congress. House. Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 84th Cong., 
Ist sess., Rept. No. 88, p. 42. 

33 Alaska Development Board. Charting 
3 progress; the biennial report, 1951- 
52, p. 5. 

* Congressional Directory, 84th Cong., Ist 
sess., March 1955. 
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List of cities in United States which have a 
larger population than that of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska 


City 


y 
S 
8 
A 
EA 
= 
8 
B 


x 
2 


8888888883338882 


Pennsylvania 
Caltſornia 


FFERR 


35833885 


8883888 


8 
88338288 
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mo 


3888888888888 
8888832882 


EES 
882 


w 
s 
3 


Dayto — 
Oklahoma Onyx. 
555 


Nork.—All statisties as of 1950 census. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Census, Statistical Abstract 
S 151 United States: 1954 (75th edition). Washington, 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1955. 
Hon. LEROY JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. JOHNSON: This is in response to 
your inquiry of May 9, 1955 for figures on the 
population of the Thirteen Colonies of the 


United States for the 1790 census, The fig- 
ures are as follows: 
Massachusetts 378, 787 


New Hampshire 141, 185 


The total population of the Original Thir- 
teen Colonies as of the census of 1790 was 
3,681,308. 

This information was obtained from the 
United States Bureau of the Census, 

Sincerely yours, 


S. GRIFFITH, 
Director. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 


(Mr. DIES]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and four Members are present, a quorum. 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, this issue 
has been before the Congress many times. 
The proponents of statehood have been 
unsuccessful in securing a favorable ver- 
dict. I think there is a good reason for 
their failure. There has always been a 
very deep feeling in Congress that this 
is not a wise thing todo. We have heard 
many arguments advanced why our 
Congress should admit Hawaii and Alas- 
ka to statehood. But the fundamental 
question before us is whether it is in the 
best interest of the United States. I 
cannot subscribe to this old argument 
that I have heard ever since I came to 
Congress that we owe a duty to do this 
or to do that, and that it will aid us psy- 
chologically in our conflict with the Com- 
munist ideology to demonstrate to the 
world our fairness by admitting Hawaii 
and Alaska. I recall the same argument 
was used on the floor of the House in 
1932 when my bill came before the Con- 
gress to deport and exclude Communist 
aliens. It was said on the floor of the 
House and on the floor of the other body 
that the bill would offend peoples 
throughout the world; that they would 
gain the impression that we were unfair 
and intolerant. Then for 7 years when 
we sought to destroy the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States, the pol- 
icy of coddling and protecting Commu- 
nists in the Government, in labor unions 
and in media of information was justi- 
fied on the grounds that it would gain us 
favor throughout the world. I am not 
impressed by that argument because I 
know that the Kremlin will not be in- 
fiuenced by our decision with respect to 
Alaska and Hawaii. I know what I have 
said for many years, that the question of 
war or peace with the Kremlin will be 
determined by the military, economic, 
and spiritual strength of the United 
States. I confess I am an old-fashioned 
American and I do not agree with the 
maudlin sentiments that are constantly 
expressed here and elsewhere that we 
ought to subordinate the interest and 
welfare of our country in an effort to 
appease potential enemies throughout 
the world. I know the proponents of 
statehood have sought to minimize the 
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threat of communism in Hawaii. They 
quote from Mr. Hoover to show that 
there are only a handful of Communists 
in Hawaii. Now what are the facts? 
We investigated Harry Bridges and the 
union which he and other Communists 
dominated for 7 years. We undertook 
to secure his deportation. His union 
and 10 other unions were affiliated with 
the CIO and in 1938 I went to John L. 
Lewis and pleaded with him to get rid of 
the Communist unions that then formed 
a considerable block of his support. 
Finally, after a decade, the CIO expelled 
this union, the ILWU and the UPW in 
Hawaii and some 11 or 12 unions alto- 
gether. Notwithstanding the unani- 
mous findings of our committee and the 
eventual endorsement of those findings 
by the CIO, that union continued to 
keep Harry Bridges as its head and its 
dictator. Now it may be true that the 
members of the unions are not card- 
holding members of the Communist 
Party. I presume there is no way to prove 
or disproye that fact. But the fact that 
a union after the repeated disclosures 
and the widest publicity would keep as 
its head a man who is the representative 
of the Kremlin and one of the most 
powerful Communists in the world, is 
convincing proof to me that the 25,000 
members of that union are Communists 
in sympathy, if they are not in official 
affiliation. As long as those unions con- 
trol the economic life of Hawaii, Ameri- 
can citizens will view with considerable 
concern the proposition of admitting 
Hawaii to our Union of free States. 

The best proof they could furnish to 
the peoples of this country and of the 
world that the union is not a Communist 
organization is for the membership of 
the union, in obedience to public senti- 
ment, to expel Harry Bridges and Jack 
Hall and all of the Communists who are 
in control of it. That is what the CIO 
finally did, although we waged a long 
battle with them before they made the 
decision. They finally demonstrated to 
the people of the country that a vast 
majority of the members of the CIO 
would not tolerate dictation by the 
agents of the Kremlin; and if they were 
able to do that, why cannot this union 
expel Harry Bridges and why can they 
not develop a sufficient sentiment in 
Hawaii to compel the union to do it? 
To say that it does not present a threat 
to the security of our country, to permit 
a union which is under the domination of 
Russia to control the economic life of 
Hawaii, is to simply ignore the facts and 
realities of the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, what can Hawaii and 
Alaska contribute to the United States? 
That is the question. We are under no 
obligation, moral or legal, to admit Ha- 
waii and Alaska. When we admitted 
Texas to the Union we did so because 
the Congress of the United States looked 
upon that vast expanse and believed it 
would contribute to the strength and sta- 
bility of the American Union. The ac- 
tion was not dictated by sympathy for 
Texas but by considerations of the best 
interests of the American Nation. I 
have yet to hear any valid argument 
that the admission of Alaska and Hawaii 
will contribute anything to the United 
States that we do not now enjoy. I can 
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understand their desire to be admitted 
to this Union. It is a laudable ambi- 
tion. I can understand that Alaska 
would like to have as much voice in the 
Senate of the United States as the State 
of New York or the State of Texas. I 
can understand that both Territories 
would like to have four Senators, but I 
know that they would wield a tremend- 
ous power in the councils of our Nation; 
and in the critical years that lie ahead, 
when decisions made by our Senate may 
be of far-reaching consequence to the 
preservation of our freedom and the 
peace and security of the world, I am 
not prepared by my vote at this time 
to give them that power. I can believe 
that there may be questions that will be 
decided by four Senators. I do not dis- 
parage the people of Hawaii or Alaska, 
nor would I intimate that because of 
their racial origins they are not entitled 
to the fullest considerations. But I know 
that the people of Hawaii and Alaska 
have not demonstrated to my satisfac- 
tion that they are capable of self- 
government to the extent that I would 
require to give them in the Senate the 
power of life and death over this great 
Republic. I shall therefore vote to 
reccmmit this bill or to defeat it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres! has 
expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
heard this question debated many, many 
times on the floor of this House. I have 
heard during this debate that some ele- 
ment of politics may be involved. I can- 
not conceive of any Member of this 
House, conscious as he must be of the 
fact that much depends upon his vote on 
a question of this kind—that of adding 
another State to this Union—who would 
let his decision depend on politics; I 
could not conceive of his passing on this 
from a political point of view. 

Much has been said about the hear- 
ings—the thousands of pages of hear- 
ings. I have not read all these hearings, 
but I have heard enough on this floor 
today and yesterday to raise such a doubt 
in my mind that I cannot, with my love 
and my feeling and my devotion to this 
country, vote to bring in these areas so 
far removed—one 3,000 miles away—to 
make it a part of the great United States 
of America. 

In the defense of this country and the 
contiguous Territory thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of men have given 
their lives; and, if necessary, thousands 
more stand ready now to die again to 
defend it. 

I regret that I must listen at times to 
talk about that character Harry Bridges. 
I have voted to do everything to him I 
can think of—he is truly an enemy of this 
country. We have tried every way on 
earth to get rid of that man. He means 
no good to this great land of ours; and 
yet there he is—a great power and wield- 
ing a tremendous influence. 

All the sugar in Hawaii would not make 
a sweet character out of that guy. 

And I am a little skeptical of an area 
where a man of that character can hold 
within the palm of his hand the life or 
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death of the economy of such a great 
number of people. 

I take my patriotism rather seriously. 
I like to think of the United States of 
America as being in truth and in fact the 
United States of America. I would not 
like to have to sit in one of these seats 
and listen to a man take the well of this 
House and expound the same philosophy 
as Harry Bridges. 

I doubt if I could take it. Let, is there 
anyone in this House who doubts the 
possibility and probability that he will 
undoubtedly elect part of the represen- 
tation that comes to this House from his 
private domain of Hawaii? And is there 
anyone who doubts that he can control 
their political life at his whim? 

So I say to you, Mr. Chairman, with- 
out prolonging this debate unnecessarily, 
I sincerely hope this House will not take 
an island 3,000 miles away and attempt 
to make it a part of the United States of 
America as we know it. It is incon- 
ceivable. 

The evidence here today, the news- 
papers, the actions, the debate have 
brought to my attention facts that raise 
such a doubt with me that I cannot give 
my consent. 

I hope the bill will be defeated. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with considerable humility that I stand 
here in the well to state my views on this 
issue. I only do so because they are very 
strong. I felt it necessary to write a 
separate dissenting view in connection 
with the hearings of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and for this 
reason I feel compelled today to speak to 
you for a few minutes, not on the issue 
of communism, or the ethnic issue, or 
the number of Representatives or any 
number of other things that have so far 
been discussed here today, but about the 
situation of Alaska from perhaps just a 
little bit different viewpoint. 

In 1950 the civilian population of 
Alaska was 108,000. According to the 
United States Census Bureau it has gone 
up to 171,000 as of 1954, an increase in 
population of 62,000 people in 4 years. 
In a like period of time there was an in- 
crease of 24,000 in the military popula- 
tion in the Territory of Alaska. 

When the debate was closed yesterday 
afternoon I sought to ascertain the rea- 
son for this increase of 62,000 in the 
population. One gentleman advised me 
that it was perhaps due to the fact that 
a number of servicemen had gone up 
there, they had seen the country, they 
liked it and after they were discharged 
came back to live there because of love 
for it. I thought about that reasoning 
last night and it occurred to me that it 
might not be quite correct. Since there 
was an increase of 24,000 in military per- 
sonnel in the area in that 4 years and 
since at least one-third of them had 
brought their families, taking a family 
averaging 3 or 4, that would take care 
of 24,000 of that increase in population. 
So you would have left an increase of 
38,000 to account for. But in those 4 
years a tremendous amount of con- 
struction and other activity by the Fed- 
eral Government was taking place, so 
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you can say that another 30,000 came 
in just to go on the Government con- 
struction payroll and on the payroll of 
those servicing the Armed Forces in that 
area. That leaves an increase of 8,000 
in the Territory of Alaska in this period 
of 4 years to go to work in the pulp mills, 
to do a little bit of farming and a few 
other things they may do there. 

I ask, Where could there be in Alaska, 
where is there in Alaska, the centers of 
business, industry, finance, commerce, 
culture and education that are basic 
requirements for a condition of state- 
hood and for the foundation of a self- 
sustaining society? I ask that question 
again. It has been asked before. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not here to leg- 
islate for anybody but the United States 
of America and our concern should be 
with the question: How will this benefit 
the United States of America? Not how 
it might or might not benefit the people 
of Alaska. Where in Alaska are there 
the foundations of a stable economic 
community or a stable political commu- 
nity? How can the Territory with its 
171,000 people, perhaps 30,000 or more 
of them transitory military personnel, 
support the additional burden of state- 
hood? How can it operate a State gov- 
ernment within its half million square 
miles of territory? How can this be done 
in that sparsely populated Arctic area, 
that frontier? How can it be done, par- 
ticularly under the conditions which 
were recited yesterday, that over one- 
half of the area of this territory must 
be excluded physically from the bounda- 
ries of the proposed State? 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read in 
my remaining time just a portion of the 
very short statement of minority views 
that I made, and that is this: 


The entire population of the Territory of 
Alaska is far less than that of any of the 
435 congressional districts in the existing 48 
States. Under the circumstances, there sim- 
ply does not exist in the Territory of Alaska 
the basic minimum number of people to 
warrant or support statehood status. 

Although some States had no more popu- 
lation than Alaska when admitted, the situ- 
ations are not comparable due to reasons of 
geography, economic potentialities, and time 
in history. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp]. 

Mr. DODD. Mr, Chairman, when the 
question of statehood for Hawaii was 
before us in the 83d Congress I said that 
I was opposed to it and that it would not 
help the situation any insofar as I was 
concerned to throw Alaska into the same 
legislative pot, because I believe that 
neither of these Territories should be 
admitted to statehood in this Union. 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat today 
that my view does not rest on the ques- 
tion of present or future disloyalty in 
either Territory nor does it rest in any 
respect on the racial or ethnic back- 
ground of the people of these areas. 

I believe that the United States should 
limit this Union to its present member- 
ship. 

We are big enough now. 

Our structure of government is al- 
ready very large, cumbersome, and un- 
wieldy. 
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We have all we can do within the con- 
tinental United States without extend- 
ing statehood particularly to distant 
islands and Territories. 

As I read history, nations that have 
extended themselves as is now suggested 
for us in this way, have sown the seeds 
of their ultimate weakness and destruc- 
tion. The United States can best ful- 
fill its great destiny by making itself 
strong and by cooperation with and 
through protective help for free people 
everywhere. 

By reaching too far and spreading 
ourselves too thin we will not be strong 
and we cannot help others. 

Thus, I am opposed to the admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii or any other area, 
commonwealth, possession, or Territory. 

Throughout the debate in the 83d 
Congress and again on the floor of this 
House yesterday and today it has been 
repeatedly suggested that under our 
system a denial of statehood amounts 
to assigning the people of the Territo- 
ries to a position of inferiority. 

To put it another way, it is suggested 
that those who are residents of the 
States are superior to those who are 
residents of Territories. 

If this is true, then under the Ameri- 
can system there are only two choices. 

Namely, that of Territorial inferiority 
and that of State superiority. 

If this is true, then indeed we will have 
difficulty in facing the Puerto Ricans, 
the people of the Virgin Islands, those of 
Guam, and even those in the Marianas, 
the Marshalls, and the Carolines. 

Is this Congress to say to these peo- 
ple that there is no way to have full 
freedom and a permanent association 
with the United States except in state- 
hood? 

The answer is “No,” for we have al- 
ready said something else to the people 
of Puerto Rico. 

The Puerto Ricans occupy a happy sit- 
uation in what is most accurately de- 
scribed as a commonwealth status, and 
I am confident that the people of Puerto 
Rico do not feel that they are an in- 
ferior group under the American flag. 

They are our equals in every respect 
that counts. 

Their Commonwealth status is dif- 
ferent but not inferior. 

Yet it is interesting to recall that 
Democrats and Republicans a few years 
ago were both demanding statehood for 
Puerto Rico. It was popular political 
propaganda, and it was inserted in party 
platforms. 

As late as 1952, the Republican Party 
platform advocated “immediate state- 
hood for Hawaii; statehood for Alaska 
under an equitable enabling act; even- 
tual statehood for Puerto Rico.” 

The Republican platform writers ap- 
parently did not know that in March of 
1952, several months before the Repub- 
lican National Convention, the people of 
Puerto Rico had ratified by a popular 
vote a new constitution making Puerto 
Rico not a State but a free Common- 
wealth associated with the United States. 

The solution for Puerto Rico is the so- 
lution for Hawaii and Alaska, and it is 
the third and the proper choice for the 
people of the United States and for the 
people of these Territories. 
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If we defeat this bill today, the com- 
mittee should thereafter make a real 
study of commonwealth status for these 
Territories. Then we will be approach- 
ing this problem from the standpoint of 
reason and of fairness. 

Finally, let me again suggest that the 
matter of admission of new States should 
not be handled by the Congress. 

In the 83d Congress I submitted a bill 
which provided for a constitutional 
amendment. Under this amendment the 
question of admissibility of new States 
to the Union would be passed upon by 
three-fourths of the member States. 

This would give the people of the coun- 
try a better opportunity to understand 
the issues and to fully discuss and de- 
bate the questions. 

I shall introduce a similar measure in 
the 84th Congress. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H. R. 2535, 
to admit the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska into statehood. 

This is not a new issue, but is one that, 
in the best interest of the United States, 
should be settled affirmatively and with- 
out further delay. Bills to grant state- 
hood to Hawaii have been passed by the 
House on three separate occasions—in 
1947, 1950, and in 1953. Alaskan state- 
hood legislation was also passed by the 
House in 1950. 

Opponents to legislation making 
Alaska and Hawaii the 49th and 50th 
States of the Union are making the same 
arguments today which were made on 
these other occasions. They are even 
less convincing now than they were then. 

Opponents say that because neither 
Territory touches continental United 
States that should automatically exclude 
them from statehood. We have only to 
refer to our history books to point out 
that many States came into the Union 
at a time when they were separated from 
the then existing States by countless 
miles of plains, mountains, and deserts. 
Transportation and communication 
were extremely difficult and dangerous. 
These new-admitted States were often 
weeks or months away from the last out- 
posts of civilization. The Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska are, by comparison, 
closer to Washington than the city of 
New York was when this Nation was 
founded. Today we may reach the capi- 
tal cities of Hawaii or Alaska by air from 
Washington in only 18 hours. Modern 
transportation and communication have 
literally placed these Territories on our 
continental doorstep. 

A favorite argument against Alaskan 
statehood is that the Territory has too 
few people. Alaska now has approxi- 
mately 180,000 people. This is a larger 
population than that of 23 other States 
when they were admitted to the Union. 
Furthermore, it can be reasonably ex- 
pected that when statehood is conferred 
it will open the way for new develop- 
ment and a rapidly growing population. 

Opposition to Hawaiian statehood 
seems to center on race and culture. It 
is difficult for me to understand how we 
can object on such grounds if we are 
sincere about our own religious teaching, 
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and if we sincerely subscribe to our Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. Our 
fellow citizens of Hawaii are good people. 
They are good Americans and are dedi- 
cated to democratic principles and our 
way of life. Their young men adequately 
demonstrated their courage and loyalty 
when their homeland was attacked and 
our Nation plunged into world war. 

A vote for statehood is a vote to 
strengthen their ties to the United States 
and to our way of life. To vote state- 
hood is to keep a pledge both parties 
have made. The people of Alaska and 
Hawaii are entitled to become first-class 
citizens. 

When we cast suspicion on the people 
of Hawaii or Alaska we not only do them 
a great injustice, we also do great harm 
to the United States and unconsciously 
give aid and comfort to our Communist 
enemies. We help drive the wedge to 
divide us at a time when unity, coopera- 
tion, and strength is imperative to our 
survival as a great nation. 

To grant statehood to both these Ter- 
ritories will have a dramatic effect on 
the peoples of Asia and Africa by prov- 
ing to them the falsity of Communist 
propaganda, alleging that America is 
racially antagonistic to the dark-skinned 
peoples of the world, that our democ- 
racy is sham, and that we really fear 
the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the best 
interests of our Nation would be served 
by voting statehood for both Hawaii and 
Alaska without further delay and with- 
eur regard to party politics. It would 
strengthen the ties of the people of both 
these great outposts to our own destiny 
and open the way for new economic and 
resource development on a large scale 
in these lands of promise and oppor- 
tunity. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we are not 
going to sidestep our responsibility by 
dragging in the Communist issue. I 
yield to no one in my opposition to Com- 
munist tyranny. The Communist record 
of aggression, terrorism, brutality, tor- 
ture, suppression of freedom, and cold- 
blooded murder is revolting to every nor- 
mal and decent human being. 

The totalitarian philosophy of envy 
and hate is a challenge to all who believe 
in human freedom and the dignity of 
man. But we are mistaken if we permit 
ourselves to believe that denying state- 
hood to Hawaii will help in any way in 
our fight against Communist infiltration 
and Communist totalitarianism. 

In my humble opinion the opposite is 
true. To oppose statehood by raising 
the Communist issue is grist for the Com- 
munist propaganda mill. The Commu- 
nists do not want statehood for Hawaii 
or Alaska. They prefer the present 
status because it gives them such an 
excellent argument in telling the people 
of the dark-skinned races that our talk 
about democracy and equality is insin- 
cere. 

I am glad, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii has replied 
to the charge of communism in Hawaii 
which has been dragged into this de- 
bate. No one can doubt where the lady 
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from Hawaii stands on the Communist 
issue. 

Her answer to what she called “ex- 
travagant and unsupported charges” 
should reassure all of us that the Com- 
munist fear is overemphasized and 
should not stand in the way of prompt 
and favorable action on the statehood 
bill. 

As so often is the case, those who are 
most vocal in their opposition to com- 
munism are unconsciously serving the 
Communist cause. Only the Commu- 
nists gain when confusion, fear, and dis- 
trust replace reason and good common- 
sense. 

If we follow the reasoning of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PILLION] 
his own State as well as Hawaii would 
not qualify for statehood. The Commu- 
nist influence is more strong there than 
in Hawaii. But that is no reflection on 
the people of New York, who are repre- 
sented by a fine delegation of 26 Re- 
publicans and 17 Democrats in this 
House. Hawaii has a 100 percent Re- 
publican delegation in the Congress. 
There is no doubt but that all these Rep- 
resentatives despise communism. 

Even though there is a danger of grow- 
ing Communist influence in Hawaii, 
which the gentlewoman denies, I see no 
reason why we should not meet what- 
ever threat there is by affirmative action 
on the bill before us. Nothing has been 
said during this debate to convince me 
that opposition to statehood will in any 
way assist us in resisting and success- 
fully defeating the efforts of the Com- 
munists. 

The opponents to statehood have said 
nothing to prove that our efforts against 
communism will be best served by keep- 
ing Hawaii a Territory rather than a 
State. To follow the reasoning of oppo- 
nents we might sever our relations en- 
tirely with the people in the island Ter- 
ritory. Much has been said about the 
importance of Formosa and even Matsu 
and Quemoy to the free world, yet from 
the criticism of Hawaiian statehood it 
would appear that some are willing to 
sacrifice Hawaii. 

We need not fear of the kind of Rep- 
resentatives that would be elected to 
Congress if statehood is voted. We have 
an example now in the Delegates in the 
House from these Territories. And no 
matter who the four Senators might be, 
they would have little influence without 
support of a majority in the Senate. In 
the House, Representatives from Hawaii 
and Alaska, if statehood is voted, would 
be but 2 or 3 in a total of 435. Sure 
there is no need to fear. 

If we want to make our country more 
strong and more firmly united, and if 
we want to strike a blow at communism, 
we can do it most effectively by prompt 
—5 favorable action on this statehood 


POPULATION ARGUMENT AGAINST STATEHOOD 
NOT VALID 


One of the most persistent objections 
to the admission of a new State is that 
it has insufficient population. 

With few exceptions, in the congres- 
sional debates preceding the admission 
of earlier States it was pointed out by 
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opponents of their statehood that it 
would be grossly unfair to States already 
admitted to give this smaller population 
of the prospective State two United 
States Senators, and therefore equal rep- 
resentation with States with populations 
often several times larger. A Repre- 
sentative from New York State strongly 
objected on these grounds to the admis- 
sion of Illinois in 1818. 

To be sure, this question was disposed 
of by the Founding Fathers when they 
drew up the Constitution, and when it 
was ratified by the Thirteen Original 
States. If it had not been settled to the 
satisfaction of the smaller States, the 
Union could probably not have been 
formed. No one will gainsay that the 
Union has been a success under that 
system. 

Nevertheless, the argument persists, 
and is renewed whenever Territories 
knock at our door requesting admission 
as States. The argument takes varying 
forms, all hoary with a century and a 
half of repetition. Sometimes it is as- 
serted that adding States with less popu- 
lation than those already admitted will 
dilute the representation of those older 
States. Few have been the debates prior 
to the admission of new States in which 
some variant of this argument has not 
been vigorously expressed. 

One of the favorite phrases of state- 
hood opponents is, “I have more people 
in one of my counties than in the area 
that you are proposing to bring in as a 
State.” In many instances, these asser- 
tions have been accompanied by prophe- 
sies that the proposed State would never 
increase its population. But every State 
since the original 13 has increased in 
population. In the case of California, 
every standard objection was raised. 
One, insufficient population; 2, noncon- 
tiguity; 3, too great distance from the 
Capital; 4, inhabitants alien in customs 
and character; 5, too great size; 6, in- 
adequate resources. Well, California has 
now become second in population and 
will undoubtedly be the first before many 
years. It has drawn its citizenry from 
every State of the Union, as Alaska is 
doing today. 

In the case of Hawaii, the population 
argument is still used although Hawaii 
has, and for some time has had, a pop- 
ulation greater than four States in the 
Union: Delaware, Vermont, Nevada, and 
Wyoming. Yes, it is admitted, that is 
true, but those States are in and nothing 
can be done about them. 

However, it is against Alaska that the 
argument is presented with the greatest 
flourishes. It is interesting, therefore, 
to note that today Alaska, with a popu- 
lation of approximately 205,000—and 
growing despite the handicaps of its Ter- 
ritorial status—has more population 
than had 25 of the 35 States which were 
admitted after the original 13. 

Alabama, admitted in 1819, had a pop- 
ulation of 127,901, of whom, incidentally, 
nearly one-third were slaves. 

Arkansas, admitted in 1836, had a pop- 
ulation of 52,240, of whom a fair number 
were slaves. 

California, in 1850, had a population of 
92,597. 
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Colorado, admitted in 1876, had an 
estimated population at that time of 
150,000. We may not be exactly certain 
of this figure, but we know that at the 
census previous to its admission, in 1870, 
the population was 39,864, and at the 
census of 1880, 4 years after admission, 
it was 194,327. 

Florida, when admitted in 1845, had a 
population of 72,000, of whom a substan- 
tial proportion were slaves. We do not 
know the exact number. The census of 
1840 gave the slaves at 25,717. The cen- 
sus of 1850 gave the number at 39,310. 
If we assume that half way through that 
decade, in 1845, the figure was midway 
between the 1840 and 1850 figures, we 
get a slave population of 32,513, or some 
three-sevenths of the total population. 

Idaho, admitted in 1890, had a popu- 
lation of 88,548. 

Illinois, admitted in 1818, had a popu- 
lation of 53,211. 

Indiana, in 1816, had a population 
estimated at under 100,000. It had been 
24,520 in the census of 1810, and was 
147,178 in the census of 1820, 4 years 
after admission. 

Iowa, admitted in 1846, had a popula- 
tion of 102,388. It had risen to that 
point from a figure of 43,112 in the cen- 
sus of 1840, and 4 years after admission, 
in 1850, the population had grown to 
192,214. 

Kansas, admitted in 1861, had a popu- 
lation of less than 150,000. In the census 
of 1860, taken a year previously, its 
population is reported as 107,206. 

Kentucky, the first State west of the 
Alleghenies to be admitted, had, accord- 
ing to the census of 1790, 73,677, of whom 
over 12,000 were slaves. How much total 
population Kentucky had achieved in the 
next 2 years after the first national cen- 
sus was taken is not a matter of record, 
but we may safely assume that in 1792, 
the year of admission, Kentucky had 
fewer than 100,000 inhabitants. 

A similar situation is found in Loui- 
siana, admitted in 1812. The census of 
1810 gave its population as 76,556, of 
whom 34,660 were slaves. Eight years 
later, by the census of 1820, it had 
reached 153,407. 

Michigan was admitted in 1837. It 
had fewer than 200,000 people at the 
time, although they came in fast during 
that fourth decade of the century. In 
1830, the population was given as 31,639. 
By 1840, 3 years after admission, it had 
risen to 212,267. 

Minnesota, admitted in 1858, had a 
population of 123,053. Eight years pre- 
viously, at the census of 1850, its popu- 
lation was a mere 6,077. Two years after 
admission, in 1860, it had reached 172,- 
023. 

Mississippi, admitted in 1817, had few- 
er than 75,000 people. At least we know 
that in the census of 1820, its population 
is recorded as 75,448, of whom more 
than 30,000 were slaves. 

Missouri, admitted in 1821, is recorded 
by the census of a year earlier as having 
66,586. More than one-seventh of these 
were slaves. Nine years later, in the 
1830 census, it had reached 140,455. 

Montana, admitted in 1889, was shown 
in the following year’s census to have 
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a population of 142,924. In the pre- 
vious census, that of 1880, the popula- 
tion was 39,159. 

Nebraska’s population prior to admis- 
sion in 1867 was estimated at 28,841. It 
increased rapidly after the Civil War, 
but by the census of 1870, 3 years later, 
it was only 122,993. 

Nevada, in 1864, had a population es- 
timated at 11,000. In 1860 it was re- 
corded as 6,857, and in the following 
census, that of 1870, had reached 42,491. 

North Dakota, admitted in 1889, had 
a population of 190,983. At the previous 
census, that of 1880, the two Dakotas 
combined in Dakota Territory had a 
population of 135,177. 

Ohio, admitted in 1803, had a popula- 
tion of 45,365. 

Oregon, admitted in 1859, had a popu- 
lation of 52,465. It was probably less 
than that, but that is the figure in the 
census of 1860. 

Tennessee, admitted in 1796, had an 
estimated population of 60,000 at the 
time of admission. Some of these were 
slaves. 

The population of Vermont, admitted 
in 1791, the first State after the original 
13, was probably slightly in excess of 
its 1790 census figure of 85,425. By 
1800, the population had risen to 154,465. 

And finally, Wyoming, admitted in 
1890, had a population of 62,555. 

Thus we will see that 25 States out of 
35 had less population, many of them 
substantially less, than Alaska has today. 

Alaska today, with over 205,000, has 
more population than two-thirds of the 
States of the Union admitted after the 
original 13. It has more population than 
at the time of their admission had: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. In other words, Alaska today 
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has 77,099 more people than Alabama 
had at the time of its admission in 1819; 
152,760 more than Arkansas at the time 
of its admission in 1836; 112,403 more 
than California at the time of its admis- 
sion in 1850; 55,000 more than Colorado 
at the time of its admission in 1876; 133,- 
000 more than Florida at the time of its 
admission in 1845; 116,452 more than 
Idaho at the time of its admission in 
1890; 151,789 more than Illinois at the 
time of its admission in 1818; 180,480 
more than Indiana at the time of its ad- 
mission in 1816; 102,612 more than Iowa 
at the time of its admission in 1846; 
97,794 more than Kansas at the time of 
its admission in 1861; 131,323 more than 
Kentucky at the time of its admission 
in 1792; 128,444 more than Louisiana at 
the time of its admission in 1812; 20,000 
more than Michigan at the time of its 
admission in 1837; 81,947 more than 
Minnesota at the time of its admission 
in 1858; 129,552 more than Mississippi 
at the time of its admission in 1817; 
138,414 more than Missouri at the time 
of its admission in 1821; 62,076 more 
than Montana at the time of its admis- 
sion in 1889; 82,007 more than Nebraska 
at its admission in 1867; 194,000 more 
than Nevada at its admission in 1864; 
14,017 more than North Dakota at its 
admission in 1889; 159,635 more than 
Ohio at its admission in 1803; 152,535 
more than Oregon at its admission in 
1859; 145,000 more than Tennessee at its 
admission in 1796; 119,575 more than 
Vermont at its admission in 1791; and 
142,445 more people than Wyoming at 
the time of its admission in 1890. 

I should like to introduce at this point 
in my remarks a table showing the 25 
States in alphabetical order, with the 
year of their admission, the census taken 
before their admission when that figure 
was obtainable, their population when 
admitted, their population in the census 
after admission, and, in the case of the 
slave States, their slave population: 


Yearad-| Census | Population 
State mitted before at paaie 
n 
o 127, 901 
1836 30, 388 62,240 
AD | ene an ESSN 92, 597 
1876 39, 864 1 150, 000 
1845 54,477 72, 000 
1890 32, 610 88, 48 
1818 12, 282 53, 211 
1816 24, 520 24, 520 
1846 43, 112 1 102, 388 
1861 A 107, 206 
1792 73, 677 73, 677 
M ꝙ / e / 1812 76, 556 76, 556 
PT ae S S E ea eee 1837 31, 639 1185, 000 
n / eases 1858 6, 077 123, 053 
. AA —AB BB Aer Nn 8 1817 40, 352 75, 448 
„ 1821 66, 586 66, 586 
Montane AA AAA 1889 30, 159 142. 924 
Nebraska 1867 28, 841 122, 993 
Nevada 1864 6, 857 111, 000 
North Dako 1889 2135, 177 190, 983 
Ohio 1803 45, 365 45, 365 
ei Ep eR rN Re DS ERE ES 1859 13, 204 52, 465 
a = soos oe E ween coun 1796 35, 691 60, 000 
Re eee ee aL ER MO BETS EE 1791 85, 425 85, 425 
OI eae a aa EES SV SESE Le 1890 20, 789 62, 555 
1 Estimated. 
Includes South Dakota. 
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It will be said, in answer to the striking 
fact that Alaska’s population today ex- 
ceeds that of 25 States when they were 
admitted to the Union, that, neverthe- 
less, Alaska has fewer people in compari- 
son with the total population of the 
Union today than had those States in 
comparison with the total population of 
the Union when they were admitted. 
But even this figure no longer holds up. 
Half a dozen States, as the figures will 
show, had a smaller percentage of popu- 
lation of the total at the time they were 
admitted than Alaska has today. And 
I might add that none of them suffered 
such restrictions from their territorial 
status as has Alaska. None of them was 
in a position to benefit more greatly by 
the change from territorial to statehood 
than Alaska. Nor is Alaska, let it be said 
in passing, likely to remain, as a few of 
our States have, a relatively small State. 
By that I mean small in population. 
Given statehood, I confidently visualize 
Alaska as having half a million people 
by 1970 or earlier, and 2 or 3 million by 
the end of the century. But statehood 
will be essential if that desirable growth 
is to take place. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation to confer 
the rights of statehood on Hawaii and 
Alaska. I must say at the outset that I 
think it unfortunate that the legislative 
committee brought forth these two Ter- 
ritories as Siamese twins. Of course, 
they are not Siamese twins. 

Alaska and Hawaii are far apart phys- 
ically; they are far different climatically, 
and in almost every other way one 
can think of. But they do have this in 
common, they are both Territories, they 
are both noncontiguous to the present 
Continental United States. However, 
Alaska is on the land mass of the North 
American Continent and separated by 
only a relatively short distance from the 
northwest portion of the United States. 
Hawaii is much nearer San Francisco, in 
fact much nearer Washington, D. C., 
than my own State of Maine was in the 
year 1820 when it was admitted to the 
Union. That is by present comparative- 
ly slow airplanes. 

Ten years from now we shall go to 
Hawaii in half the time it takes today. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that when 
my State of Maine was admitted to the 
Union we had 7 Representatives in this 
body, and today we have 3. I make no 
complaint about that. It is not because 
the population of the State of Maine has 
diminished, it is because other parts of 
the country have grown more rapidly; 
in fact, the Territory of Hawaii has 
grown more rapidly. If in 1960 I have 
to give up my seat for somebody in Ha- 
waii, I will not pretend to like it but I 
will bow to the inevitable facts of geog- 
raphy and the movement of population. 

I do not at all subscribe to the argu- 
ment that no other State should ever be 
admitted to the Union. Of course, that 
is what the argument of contiguity 
means. On the contrary, I definitely ac- 
cept the theory, which is amply docu- 
mented, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, the chairman of the committee, 
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has shown, by judicial authority, that 
the territorial status is a probationary 
status, that the Territories do have the 
right to expect that sooner or later they 
will be admitted to statehood, just as 
every child in this country has the right 
to expect that when he or she reaches 
a certain age he or she will acquire po- 
litical rights. 

All the former Territories have been 
admitted to the Union. Only Alaska and 
Hawaii stand outside. This disposes of 
the talk about our other overseas pos- 
sessions, which have nothing in common 
with Alaska and Hawaii. Of course, 
when some gentleman dragged Formosa 
into the debate it could not be less ap- 
ropos. 

I do not believe the principles of de- 
mocracy on which our country was 
founded and on which our destiny de- 
pends are based on any theory of geo- 
graphical contiguity. I think the prin- 
ciples of democracy go a long way 
further than that. A Territory is ready 
for statehood when it has the popu- 
lation, the economic ability, the cul- 
tural maturity, which should be the 
attributes of any State of this Union. 
I do not know of any measuring 
stick which could possibly be applied 
to Hawaii without reaching the con- 
clusion that it is ready for statehood. 
It has more population than several of 
our present States of which 4 even now 
have only one Representative in this 
body, and 2 of those 4 States were in the 
original 13 States. In other words, in 
nearly 180 years they have not been 
able to get themselves above the one- 
Representative status. 

The contributions of Hawaii to the 
Federal Treasury have been and will be 
touched upon. There is more tax reve- 
nue from there than many States have 
been able to contribute. The gentleman 
from Texas rather cynically observes, 
“What do we get out of Hawaii?” One 
quick and ready answer might be 
“Money,” but I would not be so base or 
so material as to give that answer, be- 
cause I confess that what appeals to me 
most about Hawaii is the manner in 
which the people of various races and 
racial groups live together in a demo- 
cratic society and in perfect harmony. I 
say that in that respect the Territory of 
Hawaii is a model for every State in this 
Union, a model by which any State might 
well perfect itself. It makes a great im- 
pression on anyone who visits the islands, 
as I did last summer. 

At a time when this country is under 
reproach for imperialism and racism, 
it does seem to me that to refuse state- 
hood to Hawaii would give a great propa- 
ganda opportunity to our enemies. 
Those opposed to the passage of this leg- 
islation claim that there are Communists 
in Hawaii. Iam sure there are. There 
are some Communists in my district, 
and I do not believe there is a single 
Member here who can rise in this body 
and assure us he has no Communist 
constituents. What is more—I have 
been a Member of this body for 13 years— 
Ihave sat here in this body with Members 
who seemed to me to follow very con- 
sistently and constantly the Communist 
Party line. I will not say what States 
they came from. They were not from 
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Hawaii and they were not from Alaska. 
I do not believe that the Communists are 
one bit more influential in Hawaii than 
they are in any one of a dozen States of 
this Union. I say that despite the very 
invidious and, I think, very unfair col- 
lection of newspaper clippings which was 
displayed here this morning. I believe 
every statement made by the gentleman 
from New York who was so excited about 
the Communists in Hawaii is susceptible 
of a very ready answer. 

All of us know the people whom the 
electorate of these islands have sent to 
represent them in this body. Certainly 
we never had an abler or more distin- 
guished Representative than the late 
Joseph Rider Farrington who, I am 
proud to say, had his origins in my own 
State of Maine. He was dedicated to 
the cause of statehood for Hawaii and 
gave his life in that undertaking. The 
gracious lady who succeeds him who 
came here with, I believe, the greatest 
majority ever given in the Islands was 
certainly not chosen for her Communist 
sympathies. There is not a scintilla of 
evidence to sustain the view that Com- 
munists are more likely to be elected to 
public office in Hawaii than they are in 
any other State. But even if there were 
more Communists in Hawaii, I believe 
that a State government would be in a 
better position to deal with this prob- 
lem than a territorial government. In 
fact if you want to help the Communists 
inside or outside Hawaii, inside or out- 
aoe the United States, vote against this 

Bear in mind that we are not debat- 
ing whether or not to annex Hawaii. 
This archipelago has been American 
soil for 3 score years and more. It is 
going to continue to be American soil 
whatever action we take on this bill to- 
day. It is just as much American soil as 
Buffalo, New York, or as Washington, 
D. C., another politically underprivileged 
enclave. Three times already we have 
passed legislation conferring statehood 
on Hawaii. I believe that the House will 
continue to pass this legislation until 
it is concurred in by the other body. The 
sooner it is so concurred in the better. 

Last year’s statehood bill for Hawaii 
passed the House; the Senate passed an- 
other statehood bill. It was only for 
highly technical reasons that the legis- 
lation did not go to conference so that 
statehood for Hawaii could eventuate. 

I shall be very frank about the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. It has not heretofore 
seemed to me that the size of the Alas- 
kan population justified Alaska’s admis- 
sion to the Union. However, I believe 
that this time will come. It has already 
been brought out that the population of 
Alaska is increasing rapidly. Neverthe- 
less, I am still hesitant to vote state- 
hood for Alaska. But I had much rather 
admit Alaska prematurely than to do 
Hawaii the injustice of denying her ad- 
mission, an injustice which I think 
would be more harmful or at least would 
reflect more discredit upon this coun- 
try than it would on the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. BENNETT], 
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Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I had the privilege of being in 
Hawaii for 7 or 8 months, or thereabouts, 
in the early part of World War H. Based 
partly on that experience, partly on in- 
dependent study of the question, and 
also on close friendship with many peo- 
ple there, I very much favor statehood 
for Hawaii. I also favor statehood for 
Alaska. 

Passing this bill will clearly demon- 
strate to the world and to ourselves that 
we believe in the idea of self-government 
and self-determination. 

Those areas have shown by way of 
population, wealth, economy, and politi- 
cal stability that they are able to be 
States. Their future prospects are ex- 
cellent. I believe it would strengthen 
the United States to have those two 
States added. 

The admission of these States to the 
United States will strengthen the de- 
fense of the United States and will not 
weaken it. It will demonstrate to the 
world that those areas are important 
and integral parts of the permanent 
components of the United States. That 
is important from a defense standpoint. 

Further, granting statehood would in- 
crease prosperity, and it would increase 
the population and stability of those 
areas. Certainly if you are going to have 
a point out toward the enemy some- 
where, you want the strongest point you 
can have. If Alaska is encouraged to 
be a stronger area, to have a stronger 
population and a stronger economy, that 
will give us strength in an area where 
we want greater strength. The same 
way with Hawaii. We would be 
strengthening our bulwarks and our bas- 
tions against possible attacks from across 
the seas. By thus increasing our de- 
fenses we would increase our chances for 
peace. 

So I urge the passage of this legis- 
lation to make Hawaii and Alaska a part 
of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the Portland Oregonian recently 
there was an article which stated that— 

In the current agitation over statehood for 
Alaska one item, of special interest to Ore- 
gonians, has seldom been mentioned. That 
is the novel fact that from 1884 to 1900 
Alaska was Oregon so far as laws were con- 
cerned. For 2 years after the purchase of 
“Seward’s Icebox” in 1867 that great area 
was & political orphan, just as Oregon was 
from 1846 to 1848. It was no longer under 
the rule of the czars of Russia and not yet 
under the Government of the United States, 
Here Alaska becomes, as it were, for the first 
time Oregon. 


And it stayed that way for 16 years. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the people of 
my State are interested in the future of 
Alaska. And, in my opinion, there is 
only one possible future for our two 
incorporated Territories, Alaska and 
Hawaii—that is statehood. Unless, of 
course, we want to keep them indefinitely 
in their present colonial status. 
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GOVERNMENT BY THE CONSENT OF THE 
GOVERNED 
America was conceived in the idea of 
government by consent of the governed. 
It has been dedicated to that doctrine 
for a century and three-quarters. 
America has grown great because of it. 
The Constitution makes no provision for 
second-class citizens. No one expects 
or should expect that these incorporated 
Territories shall be kept in that inferior 
situation indefinitely. They have been 
kept there altogether too long already. 
Alaska has been under the flag for 88 
years; Hawaii has been under the flag 
for 57. Alaska has been an incorporated 
Territory for 87 years, Hawaii for 55. 
Alaska was incorporated, according to 
the Supreme Court, by admission of its 
citizens under the treaty to “all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities” of 
citizenship, and by the fact that the rati- 
fication of the treaty was not only by the 
Senate but likewise by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, plus the fact that the cus- 
toms, commerce, and navigation laws 
were extended to Alaska shortly after the 
purchase. With only one exception, that 
of Oklahoma, Alaska has been awaiting 
statehood longer than any other terri- 
tory. 
A PROMISE TO GRANT STATEHOOD 


We might well ask, Is incorporation an 
implicit promise to grant statehood? Re- 
peated opinions of the Supreme Court so 
indicate. In the famous Dred Scott case, 
Chief Justice Taney wrote: 

There is certainly no power given by the 
Constitution to the Federal Government to 
establish or maintain colonies bordering on 
the United States or at a distance, to be 
ruled and governed at its own pleasure; nor 
to enlarge its territorial limits in any way 
except by the admission of new States. That 
power is plainly given; and if a new State is 
admitted, it needs no further legislation by 
Congress because the Constitution itself de- 
fines the relative rights and powers and du- 
ties of the State, and the citizens of the 
State, and the Federal Government. But no 
power is given to acquire a territory to be 
held and governed permanently in that char- 
acter * * +, It is acquired to become a 
State, and not to be held as a colony and 
governed by Congress with absolute author- 
ity. 


Of course, the Congress has the power 
to decide when the time has come that 
Alaska and Hawaii should cease to be 
colonies. And there may be differences 
of opinion on that question of timing, 
and only on the question of timing. As 
for me, I am fully convinced that the 
time when they should have been admit- 
ted has long since passed. Iam convinced 
that to hold them for a day longer in 
colonial bondage is perpetuating a great 
injustice, not only to their people but to 
the good name and good faith of the 
United States. 

HOW RESPONSIVE IS OUR GOVERNMENT TO 

PUBLIC OPINION? 

Public sentiment is decisively in favor 
of admitting our only two incorporated 
Territories, Alaska and Hawaii, to state- 
hood. That sentiment has been growing. 
It has been reaffirmed from year to year, 
and with increasing majorities. 

In the case of both Alaska and Ha- 
waii, the Gallup polls show that more 
and more people favor their admission. 
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In 1941, 48 percent of the people favored 
making Hawaii a State, 23 percent, or 
less than half, were opposed, and 29 per- 
cent had no opinion. Still at that time, 
14 years ago, when the question was rela- 
tively new—Hawaii having voted on it 
only the year before—there was a slight 
minority of those polled, 48 percent, that 
definitely favored statehood. 

By 1946, however, that minority had 
risen to a majority of 60 percent. The 
percentage of those opposed had dropped 
to 19 percent, and of those with no opin- 
ion to 21 percent. 

In the presidential election year of 
1948, 2 years later, the margin had still 
further increased: 66 percent favored 
statehood, only 15 percent were opposed, 
and 19 percent had no opinion. 

In 1954, the majority had grown still 
further, to 78 percent in favor. It re- 
mains the same in this current year, 
1955. 

Decisive as is this showing in favor 
of admitting Hawaii to statehood, it is 
even more so in the case of Alaska, which 
rose from 68 percent in 1949, with 7 
percent opposed and 25 percent having 
no opinion, to 76 percent in favor in 
1952, to 81 percent in 1954, and to 82 
percent in this current year, 1955. 

Public support has now reached an all- 
time high. 

I think the Members of this Congress 
and the Executive might well ponder this 
sustained and growing popular verdict 
for admitting the forty-ninth and fif- 
tieth States to the Union. Both Terri- 
tories have the widespread support of 
many national organizations, in fact, of 
the principal organizations. No attempt 
has been made to keep the endorsements 
current from year to year. But Alaska, 
for instance, has received the repeated 
endorsements of almost every type of na- 
tional organization, business, labor, pa- 
triotic, fraternal, service. 

Statehood for Alaska has been en- 
dorsed by such diverse organizations as 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
by the Junior Chambers of Commerce of 
the United States; by all the major labor 
organizations: the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, the Railway Brotherhoods. 
It has been endorsed by the veterans’ or- 
ganizations: the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Legion, the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, by the Catholic 
War Veterans. It has been endorsed by 
the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, representing some 11 million 
American women; by the National 
Grange; by the National Farmers’ Un- 
ion; by the National Association of At- 
torneys General; by such fraternal or- 
ganizations as the Loyal Order of Moose, 
and such service clubs as the Kiwanis In- 
ternational and the Lions International. 
It has been endorsed by the Congress of 
Home Missions, representing some 30 or 
more Protestant organizations. 

At the Senate hearings in 1950, the 
Catholic bishop of Alaska authorized the 
two priests of longest service, Father G. 
Edgar Gallant and Father Paul C. O’Con- 
nor, to come present their views on state- 
hood, which were emphatically in favor 
of immediate statehood for Alaska. 
Father Gallant, the senior of these two 
priests in point of service, has since been 
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made the vicar general of the diocese of 
Alaska. 

From 1947 to 1952, inclusive, the an- 
nual governors’ conference, composed 
of the Governors of the 48 States and 
Territories, endorsed statehood unani- 
mously for both Alaska and Hawaii. At 
the 1953 and 1954 conferences, the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska appointed by this ad- 
ministration apparently because he was 
lukewarm on statehood, did not propose 
such a resolution, and no action was 
taken. 

Finally, the press of the Nation is over- 
whelmingly in favor of statehood for 
both Alaska and Hawaii. 

Public sentiment today is stronger 
than ever for the admission of both these 
Territories. Is it not time that the Con- 
gress and the Executive caught up with 
public sentiment and at long last com- 
pleted the Union with the 49th and 
50th States? 

It is not time for all of us to inquire 
whether the promises and pledges made 
on the issue of statehood for our only 
two incorporated Territories, Alaska and 
Hawaii, are to be fulfilled. 

On the floor of this House both yester- 
day and today, the Members of this Con- 
gress have been reminded that both the 
Republican and Democratic platforms 
have been specific in their recommenda- 
tions for Alaskan and Hawaiian state- 
hood. 

IKE ASKS FOR STATEHOOD 


It might be well to remind ourselves, 
also, that the Nation’s Chief Executive, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, when president 
of Columbia University, 4 years ago, 
made a ringing declaration on the sub- 
ject. Speaking to an audience of 1,500 
in Denver on September 17, 1950, he said, 
and I quote: 


Quick admission of Alaska and Hawaii to 
statehood will show the world that America 
practices what it preaches. 


It was a clarion call for dedication to 
our most cherished principle—govern- 
ment by consent of the governed. 

This is not time for equivocation on an 
issue so long before us and so implicit 
in the faith we profess. 

This is no time for cynical disparage- 
ment of these proclaimed commitments. 

This is no time for weaseling on such 
specific and responsible utterances. 

This is no time for improvising new 
pretexts and new pretenses for delay. 

The eyes of the Nation, whose public 
sentiment overwhelmingly favors state- 
hood for both Alaska and Hawaii, are 
upon us. Indeed, the eyes of the whole 
world are upon us. And, in the words of 
a venerated American document, a de- 
cent respect for the opinion of mankind” 
should not permit us to falter again. 

How shall we retain our own self- 
respect if we do? 

How shall we endeavor to impress the 
wavering peoples of this troubled world 
with our high purposes, our noble in- 
tentions, and our good faith, if we again 
repudiate the solemn pledges and com- 
mitments made to our own citizens of 
Alaska and Hawaii? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, co- 
lonialism is colonialism no matter by 
what name it be called. 

Alaska is a colony—a colony of the 
United States. It has been a colony for 
88 years. It continues to be a colony 
during an era of liquidation of colonial- 
ism by the once great world powers, and 
the transformation of their colonies into 
self-governing political entities. The 
United States made an excellent start 
when it granted independence to the 
Philippines, but it must be remembered 
that to have retained the Philippines 
would have presented serious problems 
that the United States properly sought 
to avoid and did avoid. It should also 
be remembered that there were substan- 
tial pressures from interested groups in 
the United States that wanted to remove 
the competition of Philippine products 
from the Nation’s free tariff area. 
Nevertheless the action stands as a ful- 
fillment of an earlier pledge to grant the 
Philippines full independence. 

The United States applauds and at 
times even abets the liquidation of colo- 
nialism abroad. The liberation of the 
Dutch colonies in the Far East and the 
consequent establishment of the Indo- 
nesian Republic was a process which was 
applauded and even encouraged by the 
United States. 

Granting self-government and encour- 
aging self-government where it is sought 
is consistent with our history and tradi- 
tions. It is also in conformity with the 
obligations assumed by the United States 
in accepting the declaration regarding 
self-government set forth in chapter 11 
of the United Nations Charter. 

But as far as Alaska is concerned, the 
United States has not adhered to its 
worldwide professions and its official 
commitments. The colonies of Great 
Britain and France and of the Nether- 
lands are the motes which Uncle Sam 
perceives in the eye of his sister free 
nations. Alaska is the beam in Uncle 
Sam's own eye. 

Uncle Sam helped remove these beams 
from Spain’s eye in 1898, excepting in 
Africa. It helped remove the beam from 
Germany’s eye after World War I, and 
from the Mikado’s after World War II. 
Today the United States can and should 
develop a strong case against Soviet co- 
lonialism which is becoming more wide- 
spread and cruder than that of any other 
great power. It could well be the essence 
of much of our appeal to the Asian and 
other peoples who detest and fear colo- 
nialism. In fact, Asian spokesmen grati- 
fyingly denounced the Kremlin’s colo- 
nialism at the recent Bandung gathering, 
to the annoyance of the totalitarian rep- 
resentatives there. 

All the more reason why, when we are 
properly directing attention to Russia’s 
rampant and ruthless colonialism and 
gently nudging the free nations to get 
rid of theirs, we should establish a con- 
sistent record of our own. 

Five years ago, President Eisenhower, 
of Columbia University, declared public- 
ly that “quick admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii to statehood” would “show the 
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world that America practices what it 
preaches.” Both major political parties 
have endorsed statehood for both our 
incorporated Territories, Alaska and 
Hawaii, a course overwhelmingly fa- 
vored by American public opinion. The 
Gallup polls prove this conclusively. 
The list of national organizations of 
every type that have endorsed statehood 
for Alaska is long and impressive. 

But since General Eisenhower ceased 
to be president of Columbia University, 
and became instead President of Colum- 
bia, the gem of the ocean, he has appar- 
ently come to feel that America need not 
practice what it preaches in the case of 
Alaska. So the question before the Na- 
tion today is whether, despite all these 
high-sounding pronouncements, Alaska 
shall remain a colony and whether the 
United States shall maintain there a 
policy of colonialism. 

What is colonialism? 

A colony, as it has become, is well 
described in a standard college textbook 
entitled “European Colonial Expansion 
Since 1871,” by Mary Evelyn Townsend, 
professor of history at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, published in 1941: 

A modern colony 


Wrote Miss Townsend— 

has come to mean a territorial unit, geo- 
graphically separated from a state but owing 
allegiance to it in some specific and tangible 
way, rather than a settlement of the subjects 
of a state beyond its frontiers, as histori- 
cally it originally meant. The modern col- 
ony is a geographic area held for political, 
strategic, and economic advantage. 


I propose to demonstrate that Alaska 
is just that—‘“a geographic area held for 
political, strategic, and economic advan- 
tage.” 

Inherent in colonialism is an inferior 
political and economic status of the 
people resident in the dependency. The 
inferior economic status results from 
discriminatory practices imposed upon 
the colonials by means of the greater 
political strength of the colonial power 
in the interest of some of its citizens. 

What, then, is the character of Alas- 
ka’s political and economic disadvan- 
tages which make our country guilty of 
practicing colonialism? 

Politically, the Americans of Alaska 
suffer the discrimination first cited and 
attacked in our own Nation’s Declara- 
tion of Independence, 179 years ago: 
Alaska’s Territorial government does not 
derive “its just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

Alaskans suffer taxation without rep- 
resentation. 

Alaskans volunteer and are drafted 
into the Nation’s armed services, engage 
in its battles, shed their blood, and con- 
tribute their treasure whenever the Na- 
tion engages in armed conflict. They are 
proud and happy to do so, yet they are 
without any representation in the na- 
tional councils which declare war and 
conclude treaties of peace. 

Alaskans are denied a vote on national 
policies and yet are subject to laws which 
they have no voice in making, and are at 
times excluded from beneficial legislation 
which is extended to the 48 States. 

Alaskans suffer a discrimination un- 
der our present immigration law which 
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no citizens of the 48 States are made to 
suffer. When they arrive in the 48 
States, they are held up for screening 
like foreigners. They are not accorded 
the same treatment that is enjoyed by 
the returning citizens of any of the 
States. This is a new discrimination 
originating in the McCarran Immigra- 
tion Act. It did not exist for the first 
85 years of Alaska’s possession by the 
United States. In this respect, the status 
of Alaskans has been worsened. 

Alaskans are specifically discriminated 
against by various laws which impose on 
them definite economic handicaps. Itis 
this combination of economic disadvan- 
tage wrought by legislation over which 
Alaskans have no control and against 
which they protest in vain that is the 
quintessence of colonialism. The disad- 
vantage of Alaskans redounds to the ad- 
vantage of others dwelling in the 
States—the hall-mark of colonialism. 

Alaskans are denied inclusion in the 
Federal-aid highway legislation. From 
this beneficent legislation, adopted in 
1916, nearly 40 years ago, and repeatedly 
amended and amplified, Alaska, alone 
among the States and incorporated Ter- 
ritories, is excluded. Even Puerto Rico, 
which pays no Federal taxes, is included. 
Yet Alaskans pay all taxes, including 
the Federal gasoline tax. 

There is a belief held, no doubt, by 
many Members of Congress—a mistaken 
belief—that Alaska’s road necessities are 
taken care of by the Federal Government 
in another way, and that this other way 
is reasonably satisfactory. But any ex- 
amination of the facts will reveal that 
the Federal policies and road programs 
in relation to Alaska constitute a grave 
discrimination against Alaska. After 88 
years under the flag, and nearly 40 years 
after the joint Federal and State high- 
way aid program, Alaska has only some 
3,500 miles of highway, a negligible ex- 
tent in an area one-fifth as large as the 
United States and with only one rail- 
road. Yet Alaska has contributed sub- 
stantial amounts to the construction of 
that mileage. 

For the first 38 years after the cession 
of Alaska there was no road construction 
by any Government agency. With 
Alaska well over 99 percent public do- 
main, this was clearly the responsibility 
of the Federal Government. The first 
Federal construction began in 1905, by 
the War Department, which continued in 
charge for the next quarter of a century, 
when the function was transferred from 
the War Department to the Department 
of the Interior. Between 1905, the be- 
ginning of Alaska’s highway construc- 
tion, until the eve of World War II in 
1941, that is to say, 36 years, the Federal 
Government appropriated about $19.5 
million, an average of barely over half a 
million dollars a year—not exactly a 
princely sum. Alaska, during that same 
period, contributed to the road construc- 
tion some $9 million. Thus the Federal 
contribution was 68.4 percent of the total 
of $28.5 million, and Alaska’s was 32.6 
percent, a far greater proportion than 
Alaska, with its virtual totality of public 
domain would have had to pay under the 
Federal Aid Highway Act from which 
Alaska, alone among States and Terri- 
tories, as I have stated, was excluded. 
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Moreover, Alaska’s road construction 
has been largely in the interest of de- 
fense. While all roads are useful in 
Alaska, these were not the roads which 
were designed to bolster the civilian 
economy; they were not the roads which 
Alaskans free to develop their Territory 
would have selected. Their own prefer- 
ences, as repeatedly voiced through their 
Delegates, have been disregarded. 

After road construction had been 
transferred from the War Department 
to the Department of the Interior in 
1930, for the next decade or more, 
throughout the 1930’s and early 1940's, 
when the Federal Government and the 
States were jointly expanding the na- 
tional network of roads, Alaska was given 
no new construction of highways. It 
was merely maintenance. In the late 
1940’s, a highway program built to 
satisfy military necessities was begun 
and carried out for 5 years, but it was 
brought to an end under the present 
administration. The present greatly re- 
duced highway appropriations for Alaska 
contain no new construction projects, 
and the present program of the admin- 
istration is merely to complete and pave 
the military highways which were begun 
some 8 years ago. 

If Alaska were a State, Alaska would 
be automatically included in the high- 
way program. But as a colony, it con- 
tinues to be discriminated against and 
that discrimination, instead of lessening, 
is being aggravated. For while the Fed- 
eral-aid program for the States and 
other Territories is being increased, 
reaching the largest sums in history in 
the current biennial appropriation 
passed by Congress in the 2d session of 
the 83d, Alaska’s appropriations are 
being steadily reduced. 

By the same token, Alaska was not 
included in the administration's pro- 
posed $101 billion highway program. 
We have been hearing lately that one 
of the justifications, perhaps the 
principal justification, for this lavish 
proposal, is that it is designed in part 
as a civilian defense measure, to aid 
evacuation in the event of a shooting 
war with atomic weapons. Yet Alaska 
was excluded from this safety measure, 
although the same administration that 
is pushing a $101 billion highway pro- 
gram wishes to keep Alaska in colonial 
bondage because of alleged national de- 
fense reasons. 

It might be pertinent to note at this 
point that the Administration, while ap- 
parently not at all interested in de- 
veloping Alaska through its highways, 
or increasing their mileage in the inter- 
est of national defense, is strongly in 
favor of prompt completion of the inter- 
American highway. 

We may well applaud the purpose to 
complete the inter-American highway, 
with its economic benefits to Guatemala, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, and Panama. But we may well 
wonder why similar consideration is not 
vouchsafed to Alaska, whose economic 
needs are great and whose relation to 
national security is certainly much closer 
than that of the Central American re- 
publics. Particularly is this question 
pertinent because the President seems to 
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exhibit concern about Alaska’s defense 
problem in connection with statehood, 

Alaskans, discriminated against in the 
matter of highways, in comparison with 
the States and other Territories, may 
well wonder whether they are not equal- 
ly so discriminated against in compari- 
son with foreign countries. 

One of the arguments that is ad- 
vanced by some against Alaska’s admis- 
sion as a state is its remoteness. An- 
other season is its vastness and relative 
emptiness in terms of population. These 
two facts are intimately related to trans- 
portation. To the extent that Alaska’s 
remoteness and its vastness are disad- 
vantages, they could be modified, im- 
proved, and largely rectified by better 
transportation. I have just pointed out 
how, in the matter of highways, one of 
the basic forms of transportation, Alaska 
is disadvantaged and discriminated 
against by both Federal executive and 
legislative branches. 

However, Alaska fares no better at the 
hands of the central government in 
other forms of transportation. In them 
too it is subject to special discrimina- 
tions wrought by distant Federal execu- 
tive and legislative authorities. 

Alaska suffers a unique discrimina- 
tion in our maritime law. 

Though it is often pointed out by op- 
ponents of statehood that Alaska is a 
noncontiguous area, and that it is sepa- 
rated from the main body of the 48 
States by some 700 miles of foreign ter- 
ritory, or 700 miles of either interna- 
tional waters, or 700 miles of foreign 
coastal waters, the United States persists 
in maintaining the coastwise shipping 
laws against Alaska. That this is not 
a necessary corollary of being a colony 
is proved by the fact that the United 
States has suspended the coastwise ship- 
ping laws in the case of the Virgin Is- 
lands. But it has declined to do so in 
the case of Alaska. 

In 1920, the Congress passed a Mer- 
chant Marine Act which is generally re- 
ferred to as the Maritime Act of 1920. 
In Alaska, however, it is known as the 
Jones Act, after its sponsor, the late 
Senator Wesley L. Jones, of the State of 
Washington. This act embodied in ar- 
ticle 27 a departure from existing mari- 
time legislation. It provided that goods 
shipped across the United States and 
destined either for the coastal ports of 
the Atlantic or Pacific or for shipment 
beyond them across the Atlantic to 
Europe or across the Pacific to Asia, 
could use interchangeably American or 
foreign carriers—foreign, in that case, 
meaning Canadian. That is to say, a 
shipper from the Atlantic seaboard of 
goods destined for the Orient could ship 
these across the country wholly on Amer- 
ican railroads or wholly on Canadian 
railroads or he could ship them by a 
combination of both. He might, for in- 
stance, ship them to Buffalo from New 
York on the New York Central Railroad, 
thence he might ship them over the 
Great Lakes by American or Canadian 
vessel, thence he might ship them the 
rest of the way by Canada’s Canadian 
Pacific Railway or by United States 
Great Northern or Northern Pacific or 
any other American railroad or railroads. 
And, when these goods arrived at their 
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Pacific coast destination—Vancouver or 
Seattle or Tacoma or Portland or San 
Francisco—the shipper could send them 
across the Pacific in either American or 
foreign bottoms, or southward along the 
coast in either. But at that point, two 
words had been inserted in article 27. 
Those two words were “excluding 
Alaska.” Now what did those two words 
mean? They meant that Alaska, alone 
among the nations or possessions of na- 
tions on earth, was denied the advan- 
tages afforded to all others by this legis- 
lation. 

What was the purpose of this discrimi- 
nation? Its purpose was to subject 
Alaska to a steamship monopoly cen- 
tered in the city of Seattle. Senator 
Jones no doubt thought, and correctly, 
that this would be most helpful to his 
constituents there, as indeed it proved 
to be, but at the expense, the heavy ex- 
pense, of our voteless and disadvantaged 
second-class citizens of Alaska. 

This was in 1920. Under the limited 
self-government which had been granted 
by Congress through the organic act of 
1912, 8 years previously, Alaska was still 
a youngster in knee pants. Nevertheless 
its fifth Territorial legislature, meeting 
in 1921, protested violently against this 
specific and flagrant discrimination, and 
ordered its attorney general to take the 
matter to court. The Territorial legis- 
lators believed, and so expressed them- 
selves, that this new legislation passed 
by the Congress at the instance of Sen- 
ator Jones, of Seattle, was a violation of 
the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
which forbids discrimination between 
the ports of the United States. 

The case came to the Supreme Court 
of the United States on an appeal from 
a decree of the United States district 
court dismissing the suit brought by the 
Territory and by an Alaska shipper, the 
Juneau Hardware Co., which sought to 
restrain the collector of customs in 
Alaska from confiscating merchandise 
ordered by the hardware company and 
others in Alaska from points in the 
United States shipped over Canadian 
railroads, through Canadian ports, and 
thence to Alaska by Canadian vessels, or 
merchandise to be shipped from Alaska 
to the United States in like manner. 

In pleading the cause of the Territory 
Alaska’s attorney general argued that 
the provision in article 3 of the Treaty 
of Cession with Russia granted the in- 
habitants of the ceded territory “the en- 
joyments of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States,” and argued further that the 
Constitution had been specifically ex- 
tended to Alaska not only by that fact 
but by section 3 of the organic act of 
1912, which declares, and I quote: 

The Constitution of the United States and 
all the laws thereof which are not locally in- 
applicable shall have the same force and 


effect within the said Territory as elsewhere 
in the United States. 


The case for the Government was 
presented by the Solicitor General of the 
United States, the Honorable James M. 
Beck, of Pennsylvania, a distinguished 
lawyer. 

Please note well the language of his 
argument, 
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It is an economic and political question 


Solicitor General Beck said. 

The immunity from discrimination is a 
reserved right on the part of the constituent 
States. The clear distinction of govern- 
mental power between States and Territories 
must be constantly borne in mind, 


And Solicitor General Beck concluded: 

If the Fathers had anticipated the control 
of the United States over the far-distant 
Philippine Islands, would they, whose con- 
cern was the reserved rights of the States, 
have considered for a moment, a project that 
any special privilege which the interests of 
the United States might require for the ports 
of entry of the several States should by com- 
pulsion be extended to the ports of entry of 
the colonial dependencies? 


You will note that the case for the 
United States was presented on the basis 
that discrimination against a colonial 
dependency was proper and legitimate. 
And so the Supreme Court decided. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds, in rendering 
the decision of the Court, declared: The 
act does give preference to ports of the 
States over those of the Territories,“ but, 
he added, the Court could “find nothing 
in the Constitution itself or its history 
which compels the conclusion that it was 
intended to deprive Congress of the 
power so to act.” It was therefore 
officially established by the highest 
Court of the land that Congress had dis- 
criminated against Alaska and that, be- 
cause Alaska was a colonial dependency, 
such discrimination was permissible and 
legal. 

Now the question naturally arises 
whether that discrimination, imposed by 
the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government and sanctified by the 
judicial branch, was more than a mere 
statement of the legality of such a dis- 
crimination. The further question is: 
Did this legislative and juridically 
affirmed discrimination carry with it eco- 
nomic disadvantages? Indeed, it did. 

Several budding enterprises in Alaska 
were immediately put out of business by 
the action of Congress in 1920, even be- 
fore the Supreme Court had upheld the 
legality of that congressional action. 

A resident of Juneau, the Territorial 
capital, had established a mill for the 
processing of Alaska Sitka spruce. In 
the vast national forests of Alaska, the 
principal timber is Western hemlock and 
Sitka spruce. Excepting some small 
quantities of red and yellow cedar, these 
are the only 2 woods—spruce and hem- 
lock—of commercial value in Alaska’s 
national forests. 

Sitka spruce is particularly valuable in 
airplane production. This Juneau enter- 
priser was paying the required fees to 
the Forest Service, cutting the spruce, 
and developing a market for its use 
among the airplane manufacturers of 
the Middle West. He was shipping it 
through the British Columbia port of 
Vancouver, where it cost him $5 a 
thousand board-feet to place it on the 
cars destined for his customers in the 
Middle Western States. 

The passage of the Jones Act in 1920 
automatically compelled him to ship his 
spruce boards by way of Seattle. Here 
he was charged $11 dollars a thousand 
board-feet, or $6 per thousand more to 
load his produce on the railway cars, 
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which was more than his profit. As a 
consequence, his mill was shut down and 
a promising infant industry, utilizing an 
abundant but little used resource, was 
nipped in the bud. This was not the 
only instance of its kind. Not only did 
the legislation put several enterprises 
out of business, but it prevented others 
from starting, and has presented them 
ever since. If anyone doubts that polit- 
ical control of the Territory through re- 
mote forces and absentee interests does 
not work economic damage to the people 
of Alaska, they had better examine into 
the workings of the maritime legislation 
which effected this discrimination 
against Alaska and against Alaska alone. 

The immediate and direct effects of 
the Jones Act were to more than triple 
the costs of handling Alaska freight in 
Seattle, on Seattle purchases, as com- 
pared with locally bought cargoes des- 
tined for Hawaii or for the Orient. 
Alaska’s Delegate, at that time the late 
Dan Sutherland, testified that the Seat- 
tle terminal charges on local shipments 
to the Hawaiian Islands or to Asia were 
30 cents a ton, and all handling charges 
were absorbed by the steamship lines, 
the result of competition between Cana- 
dian and American railways and Cana- 
dian and American steamship lines. But 
for Alaska, where the Congressional leg- 
islation had eliminated competition, the 
Seattle terminal charges on local ship- 
ments, that is to say, on goods bought in 
Seattle destined for Alaska, were 100 
percent higher, or 60 cents a ton as 
against 30 cents a ton, plus 50 cents a 
ton wharfage. So Alaskans paid $1.10 
a ton for what cost Hawaiians and Asi- 
atics 30 cents a ton. Thus the act of 
Congress in favor of the Seattle steam- 
ship and other business monopoly has 
been costing Alaskans hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually for 35 years. 

But this was by no means all. On 
shipments made from the east of the 
United States through Seattle, that is 
to say, from New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, or from cities far- 
ther west, and destined for points in 
the Pacific other than Alaska, the total 
handling charges were 30 cents a ton 
wharfage, and all other costs were ab- 
sorbed by railroad and steamship lines. 
But for identical shipments consigned to 
Alaska, an unloading charge of 65 cents 
a ton was imposed, plus a wharfage 
charge of 50 cents a ton, plus a handling 
charge from wharf to ship of 60 cents 
a ton. These charges aggregated over 
5 times the cost to a shipper to other 
points in the Pacific and had to be paid 
by the Alaska consignee or shipper. 

If there is a clearer and cruder ex- 
ample of colonialism to be found any- 
where, I would like to have it produced. 
Here is a clear case where the Govern- 
ment of the United States, through its 
legislative branch, the Congress, which 
enacted the legislation, the executive 
branch through the President who signed 
it, and the judicial branch which through 
its courts upheld it, imposed a heavy 
financial burden on Alaskans exclusive- 
ly for the advantage of private business 
and shipping interests in the United 
States. 

Nor is this by any means all on the 
subject of railroad and steamship dis- 
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crimination against Alaska, and against 
Alaska only. In addition to all the 
above special extortions against Alaska’s 
shippers, suppliers, and consumers, the 
direct result of discriminatory legisla- 
tion, all the railroads of the United 
States which transport products to 
Alaska and from Alaska charge a higher 
rate, sometimes as much as 100 percent 
higher, for shipping goods across the 
continent which are destined for Alaska. 

There is a so-called rail export tariff, 
and a rail import tariff, which apply to a 
defined geographic area with exceptions 
made for other areas, which penalize 
Alaska and Alaska alone. Please note 
that the service rendered by these rail- 
roads, and for the same articles trans- 
ported, is exactly the same, whether the 
article to be shipped ultimately goes to 
Alaska or elsewhere on the Pacific, either 
in the United States, to some islands in 
the Pacific, or to the mainland of Asia. 
But the charges for Alaska, and Alaska 
only, are specifically higher, as I have 
said, sometimes up to 100 percent. This 
abuse, as well as the others dating from 
the Jones Act, have been the subject of 
repeated protests from Alaskans. Alas- 
ka’s Legislatures have repeatedly memo- 
rialized the Congress and the Federal 
executive agencies asking for equal 
treatment. Alaska’s Delegates have re- 
peatedly attempted to have this discrim- 
inatory clause in the maritime law re- 
pealed. But each time the steamship 
lobby has been successful in preventing 
any relief action. 

If Alaska were a State, the whole dis- 
crimination in the Jones Act would go 
out of the porthole. Alaska would then 
get the same treatment in the matter of 
transportation of freight that is accorded 
to every other area under the flag and 
to foreign countries. 

To complete the picture it may be 
pointed out that beginning last year, all 
passenger travel on American boats has 
ceased. The Alaska Steamship Line has 
eliminated it. It is no longer possible to 
travel northward on an American-flag 
vessel from Seattle to Alaska points, or 
to travel by an American-flag vessel be- 
tween Alaska points. And the Canadian 
vessels which still carry passengers from 
Vancouver northward are forbidden to 
carry passengers between Alaska ports. 
To sum up, if ever there was a crass and 
unjustified example of oppressive colo- 
nialism, of economic disadvantage im- 
posed on the nonvoting citizens of Alaska 
by the voting representatives of the vot- 
ing citizens of the States, it is here. 

I have now pointed out two flagrant 
examples of discrimination and colonial- 
ism in two of the major means of com- 
munication, highway and maritime 
transportation. I will now come to a 
third, air transportation. 

Alaskans are the most airminded of 
all Americans. They travel between 20 
and 30 times as much by air as do other 
Americans, measured either by the num- 
ber of flights per capita or the number 
of passenger miles per capita flown in 
Alaska. 

Alaskans early pioneered in this new 
form of transportation. When Maj. 
Henry H. Arnold, better known as “Hap” 
Arnold, who commanded our Air Force 
during World War II, and was properly 
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rewarded for his outstanding services by 
becoming the first and only General of 
the Air Force, headed, in 1934, the first 
nonstop flight from the States to Alaska 
by Army airplanes, he remarked: 

I thought I had seen and talked to air- 
minded people, but I had to come to Alaska 
to really find a place where air transporta- 
tion is taken as a matter of course and has 
become a necessary adjunct to the economic 
life of the country. 


The reasons why Alaskans took so 
readily and so early to air transportation 
were twofold. 

First, they are pioneers by instinct 
and by nature. The air was merely an- 
other frontier to them—to be conquered. 
They took readily to this new form of 
locomotion. 

Second, Alaska’s distances and the ab- 
sence of the other means of transporta- 
tion common in the States, made air 
transportation a necessity. For reasons 
already made clear, Alaska had virtually 
no highways, and to this day is gravely 
deficient in them. It has only one rail- 
road, a single-track line running from 
the coast to Fairbanks. At that time, 
1934, Alaska’s only highway was a wagon 
road, likewise extending from the coast 
to Fairbanks. Alaska’s transportation 
was pretty much as if, in the United 
States, the total rail and highway system 
consisted, shall we say, of a railroad from 
New York to Chicago and a highway 
from Baltimore to Chicago. Under these 
circumstances, air transportation grew 
by leaps and bounds. It was wholly an 
Alaskans’ enterprise. They flew the 
planes and they financed their opera- 
tion. Alaskans did this without benefit 
of airports or other aids to navigation. 
The Air Commerce Act of 1926, which 
was designed to assist States in provid- 
ing these facilities, did not supply them 
to Alaska, although Alaska was included 
in the legislation. Again Alaska suffered 
the penalty of being a colony—this time 
at the hands of the Federal executive 
agency entrusted with the execution of 
the act. This time it was the bureau- 
crats who excluded Alaska. 

But the bush pilots flew anyhow. 
Their landing fields were sandbars in 
rivers, beaches, little clearings, on lakes 
with float planes, and the snow-covered 
tundra in winter with skis. Without 
benefit of weather reports or radio range 
stations, the pilot would merely hold 
up a moistened finger to the breeze and 
take off. The financing of these bush 
pilots who gradually developed their lone 
and single prop planes into larger oper- 
ations, was wholly by Alaskans and 
wholly within Alaska. It was another 
stirring chapter in the little-known epic 
of Alaskans’ pioneering. 

But air service from the States to and 
from Alaska, which required the ap- 
proval of Federal bureaus and the in- 
vestment of outside capital, lagged far 
behind. The first commercial flight con- 
necting the States with Alaska did not 
take place till 1940, long after American 
commercial carriers had spanned the 
rest of the hemisphere by air and had 
established regular service across the 
Pacific. In the meanwhile, the newly 
created bureaucracy of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration moved into Alaska, 
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It began cracking down on local enter- 
prise. In the late 1940’s, over the unani- 
mous protest of Alaskans, it began crack- 
ing down on nonscheduled operations 
and finally eliminated the nonscheds 
completely. It did not do so in the 48 
States. Alaska was again the victim of 
its colonial status. Alaska had no Sen- 
ators or voting Representatives to fend 
for her. 

In the various certification cases which 
have dealt with transportation from the 
States to Alaska, the Pacific case in 1945, 
the United States-Alaska service case in 
1951, the Board invariably denied Alaska 
the services needed although in the lat- 
ter case, fortunately, President Truman 
overruled the Board and gave Alaska the 
additional service that it needed. To 
this day, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has never been able to grasp that air 
transportation is relatively more impor- 


tant in Alaska than in any other part of 


the United States, since Alaska, lacking 
roads and having but one railroad and 
a most inadequate steamship service— 
for reasons I have just cited—is depend- 
ent as no other American area on air 
transportation. In the 48 States, if one 
wishes to travel or ship, one has three 
alternative methods of transportation: 
One can travel or ship by train over our 
ample continental system of railways. 
Or one can use the highways, passengers 
traveling by motorcar or bus, and ship- 
ping by truck. Or one can avail oneself 
of the vast network of air transporta- 
tion by scheduled and nonscheduled car- 
riers. But in large sections of Alaska 
only air transportation is available, and, 
as a result of the attitude of the CAB, 
only by a limited number of scheduled 
carriers, the number of which it is stead- 
ily trying to reduce. Again, in this third 
and most vital method of transporta- 
tion—air transportation—Alaska is the 
victim of American colonialism. 

Our Nation is effectively covered by a 
network of highways, railways and air- 
ways. Transportation has developed 
America. Without such transportation, 
America would still be a wilderness. Yet 
Alaska is reproached for not having de- 
veloped faster. It is long-range govern- 
ment and only long-range government 
that has denied to Alaska, a colony, the 
Same means for developing its transpor- 
tation systems that it has made available 
to the States. More than that, it has by 
legislation and by arbitrary bureaucratic 
action gone far to prevent and obstruct 
Alaskans from developing their trans- 
portation facilities. The record is clear 
and unmistakable. Colonialism has 
stifled transportation in Alaska and with 
it, the development of Alaska. 

For the first 17 years under the flag, 
Congress provided for Alaska no govern- 
ment whatsoever. When, in 1884, Con- 
gress passed the first organic act—after 
the intervention of 8 sessions of Congress 
and 4 Presidential administrations—it 
was so restrictive that it was practically 
worthless, It forbade Alaska’s having 
even a voteless Delegate. Although 
Alaska was a vast, empty territory await- 
ing settlement, Congress extended no 
land laws to Alaska. It made even lo- 
cal government impossible, forbidding 
the creation of counties and of municipal 
government under any workable formula, 
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Tt was not until the gold rush in the late 
1890’s brought some 50,000 Americans, 
who wrote caustically to their Senators 
and Representatives about the absence of 
proper legislation, that Congress and 
the Federal executive agencies for the 
first time began to display a mild interest 
in Alaska. But it was not until the turn 
of the century, 33 years after the cession, 
that land legislation was extended to 
Alaska, and then in a form which has 
proved largely unworkable. To this day, 
despite minor changes, and reiterated 
protests by Alaska’s legislatures and 
delegates, no workable body of land leg- 
islation has been provided for Alaska. 
Alaskans cannot do it for themselves, 
since the first organic act provided no 
land law, and the second organic act, 
passed in 1912 and still the law for 
Alaska, forbids any territorial legisla- 
tion dealing with the primary disposal 
of soil. 

It was not until 1906, nearly 40 years 
after the purchase, that Congress even 
allowed a voteless delegate, and not un- 
til 1912, 45 years after purchase, that a 
limited measure of self-government was 
extended to Alaska. 

This Organic Act of 1912, though an 
improvement on its unworkable prede- 
cessor, is notable chiefly for the things 
it forbids Alaskans to do. It is an out- 
standing example of colonial legislation. 
While the act included all the restric- 
tions imposed in earlier days on Amer- 
ican Territories, it adds others which 
they never suffered. 

Again Alaskans were prohibited from 
forming counties; they were not allowed 
to have their own judiciary; unlike 
Hawaii, which was granted the right to 
stablish its own judiciary within 2 years 
after coming under the flag. After 88 
years, this elementary right has not been 
extended to Alaska. To aggravate the 
situation, in its establishment of the 
judiciary in Alaska the Congress pro- 
vided salaries for only four district 
judges who handle both Federal and Ter- 
ritorial cases. Under these four district 
judges, some fifty-odd lower court judges, 
bearing the title of United States Com- 
missioner, have been denied a salary by 
the Congress. They were obliged, and 
continue to be obliged, to subsist on the 
fees they can collect, chiefly from the 
Alaska public. Thus, although denied 
any voice in the appointing of these lower 
court judges, Alaskans in effect largely 
pay for their support. 

This support is inadequate. In only 5 
or 6 of the principal communities in 
Alaska are these fees sufficient to allow 
these lower court judges to keep body 
and soul together. This unsalaried ju- 
diciary has been the subject of unre- 
mitting protest for over half a century. 
The system was attacked by President 
Theodore Roosevelt in a message to Con- 
gress in 1904. Since that time Alaskan 
Governors, and since the creation of a 
legislature in 1912, Alaskan Legislatures, 
and, of course, every Alaskan Delegate, 
have protested ceaselessly against this 
unique discrimination. Not one word 
of approval from any source is to be 
found in the long history of protest. Bill 
after bill, in session after session, has 
been introduced by Alaska’s voteless 
Delegates to rectify this flagrant injus- 
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tice in the very heart of the agency sup- 
posed to dispense justice. This simple 
reform has been recommended each time 
the bill was introduced by all the Fed- 
eral agencies concerned, the Department 
of Justice, the Department of the In- 
terior which retains supervision over 
Alaska, and, since its creation, by the 
Administrative Office of the Courts. But 
salaries for these Federal lower court 
judges in Alaska have never reached en- 
actment. Yet Congress insists on main- 
taining the judiciary in Alaska as a Fed- 
eral responsibility. That word respon- 
sibility might well be placed in quotation 
marks. It has been an outstanding ex- 
ample of Federal irresponsibility im- 
posed only in the colony of Alaska. 
Naturally the administration of justice 
in Alaska suffers—and the people of 
Alaska are the victims. 

Alaska’s Organic Act of 1912 responded 
to the pressure of the absentee interests 
which have dominated Alaska from its 
earliest days. First these were the fur 
and fishery interests. After 1910, when 
the fur seal resource had been ruined— 
and had been taken away from private 
enterprise and become a Government 
monopoly to prevent its total destruc- 
tion—the salmon fishery interests alone 
called the legislative and executive shots. 

Throughout our history no American 
Territory other than Alaska has ever 
been denied the right to manage its own 
fisheries. Alaska is the only example of 
this expression of colonialism. Various 
Alaska Governors, all the Alaska Legisla- 
tures, and all the Alaska Delegates have 
sought to achieve the transfer of the 
fisheries to Territorial management, not 
merely in the interest of the Territorial 
economy but for the preservation of this 
great natural resource. The change has 
been steadily opposed by the absentee 
salmon canning interests and by the 
Federal agency which was in charge of 
the fisheries regulation in Alaska and 
never has wished to relinquish its bu- 
reaucratic control. Under each of sev- 
eral Federal bureaus the attitude has 
been and is the same. Successively the 
Alaska fisheries have been managed for 
better or worse—and now decidedly for 
worse—by the Treasury Department, the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, the 
Department of Commerce, and the De- 
partment of the Interior. Their admin- 
istration has been invariably discrimina- 
tory against Alaskans and in favor of the 
absentee interests. 

Not only have the representatives of 
Alaska protested against a continuation 
of this system, but the people of Alaska 
themselves, on referenda, have by over- 
whelming votes asked for the transfer 
of the fisheries control and for the 
abolition of the fish trap—a monopo- 
listic and destructive device which exists 
only in Alaska and which has been 
abolished in the States of Washington 
and Oregon and in neighboring British 
Columbia. But no heed has been paid 
to the wishes and aspirations of the 
Alaskan colonials. 

The reason for their request is not only 
in the interest of the Alaskan economy 
but for the preservation of the resource, 
which, in the hands of absentee inter- 
ests and distant regulatory Federal 
agencies, is gradually being destroyed. 
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No one has made the real reason for 
the Federal retention of control clearer 
than the present Administrator of the 
Federal Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior, Mr. John L. 
Farley. 

Mr. Farley was appointed Director of 
this Service after Albert N. Day, a career 
official and a competent biologist, was 
removed by this administration largely 
because of his efforts to enforce conser- 
vation regulations and preserve the re- 
source from depletion. Mr. Day knew, 
as did his able predecessor, Mr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, that unless these regulations 
were enforced this great natural asset, 
the Pacific salmon, would disappear as 
the fur seals and sea otter, once so 
abundant in Alaskan waters, disap- 
peared, because of unrestrained slaugh- 
ter in the interest of immediate pecuni- 
ary gain. So Albert N. Day was re- 
moved, and Mr. Farley, nominated by 
the industry he was presumably to regu- 
late, was appointed. 

Now Director Farley has given us a 
lucid explanation of why the fisheries 
are retained under the joint control of 
the absentee fishery interests and the 
Federal regulatory service he heads. In 
an address before the American Fish- 
eries Society of September 17, 1953, 
shortly after he had been placed in office, 
he said, and I quote him: 

Because Alaska is a Territory, and because 
the salmon industry there is represented by 
investments primarily of residents of the 
continental United States, management of 
this natural resource has been reserved to 
the Federal Government as being of national 
concern rather than of local importance. 


I would call the attention of my col- 
leagues particularly to this statement, 
that because absentee capital has largely 
invested in Alaska’s canned salmon in- 
dustry, the management and control by 
the Federal Government must be con- 
tinued, as against the local control by 
the Territory. 

When the West was opened up, 
through the efforts of the pioneers who 
crossed the country in covered wagons, 
the capital to initiate new enterprise 
came largely from the East. It was 
eastern capital which extended the rail- 
roads, which opened the mines, devel- 
oped the lumber industry. But did the 
United States keep the western terri- 
tories as vassals for that reason? No, 
the Congress extended statehood to 
them, over the opposition, let it be said, 
in most instances, of those very eastern 
interests: the railroads and the big min- 
ing companies. But Alaska, being more 
of a colony from the beginning than 
any of these had ever been, and con- 
tinuing to be such, was kept as a colony 
for the exploitation of these absentee 
interests. It is the outstanding example 
of colonialism under the American flag. 

Alaskans throughout their history 
have, of course, struggled against nat- 
ural obstacles. That has been the story 
of all our early pioneers and settlers 
moving westward into unexplored wil- 
dernesses. It is the epic of America. 
But no pioneers have suffered the man- 
made and unnatural obstacles that from 
the start have been imposed on Alaska 
by unseen men far away in the seats of 
political and economic power. Nearly 
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40 years ago, Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior in President Wilson’s 
Cabinet, declared: 

The statement that the people of Alaska 
have borne more handicaps than any other 
people who have pioneered new, undevel- 
oped territory, at least on the North Ameri- 
can Continent, has been made so often that 
it has become trite. Nevertheless, it is true. 


Not only was it true in 1917, when 
Secretary Lane so declared, but it con- 
tinues to be true. Rampant colonialism 
has been the curse of Alaska, and is un- 
diminished, if not, indeed, intensified, 
today. 

The steamship monopoly which 
brought about the passage of the dis- 
criminatory Jones Act in 1920, and has 
maintained it against all efforts for re- 
form, has its seat of power in Puget 
Sound, 

The absentee control of fisheries, 
which has caused a steady diminution 
of that resource for the last 19 years, is 
concentrated in the Seattle area. It is 
from these interests that stems the only 
organized and concerted opposition to 
the emancipation of Alaska which state- 
hood would bring. 

It was these same interests who man- 
aged to keep Alaska from having any 
government for the first 17 years under 
the flag; that prevented it from having 
a workable government for the next 28 
years; that so gravely restricted its pres- 
ent form of government for the last 43 
years, and prevented any increase in 
Alaska’s powers of self-government. 

It is gratifying to record, however, 
that the Washington delegation, repre- 
sented by its two Senators and most of 
its seven Representatives, has not suc- 
cumbed to the pressure of these inter- 
ests. That pressure, however, is exerted 
in other ways, and judging by the re- 
sults, is as effective as ever. What are 
those results? The results are that none 
of those abuses which have existed for 
the 88 years of Alaska’s coming under 
United States rule have been abolished 
or materially modified. Alaska still re- 
mains the outstanding victim under the 
Stars and Stripes of absentee govern- 
ment control, absentee industry control, 
and absentee labor control. Alaska’s 
history shows that whatever the differ- 
ences between labor and management in 
the States, the absentee labor bosses of 
Seattle and San Francisco are in bed 
with absentee management when Alas- 
ka’s interest is at stake. 

Despite the fact that the United States 
preaches its lack of sympathy with and 
its opposition to colonialism, through 
declarations both by President Eisen- 
hower and the repeated declarations of 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
the United States officially affirms the 
non-self-governing character of Alaska. 

It insists on a report by Alaska and 
on Alaska—as well as Hawaii—under 
chapter 11, article 73, of the United Na- 
tions Charter. Under section E of arti- 
cle 73, the members of the United Na- 
tions which have or assume responsibili- 
ties for the administration of territories 
whose peoples have not yet attained a 
full measure of self-government” commit 
themselves “to transmit regularly to the 
Secretary General statistical and other 
information of a technical nature relat- 
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ing to economic, social, and educational 
conditions in the territories for which 
they are respectively responsible.” 

Although repeated attempts have been 
made by Alaska’s able Delegate E. L. 
Bartitett to have this requirement, in 
the case of Alaska, waived, both the State 
Department and the Interior Department 
have rejected his plea and insists that 
that official admission of Alaska’s “not 
having attained a full measure of self- 
government” shall stand. 

Indeed, there is 1 and only 1 solution 
for Alaska's colonialism, namely, to give 
to Alaska the self-government and the 
emancipation which its people seek. It 
is the emancipation which 35 States have 
sought and secured since our Nation of 
13 States was founded. It is the emanci- 
pation which has become the tradition 
and practice of these United States, and 
everywhere on this continent except in 
Alaska. 

It is high time—indeed, it is long over- 
due—that the United States should cease 
to practice colonialism, and instead 
practice what it preaches by conferring 
statehood on Alaska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, during my 
first term in the House it was my privi- 
lege and pleasure to serve on the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
Together with the other members of 
that committee I made a study of the 
question of statehood for both Alaska 
and Hawaii. I was convinced that both 
these Territories were entitled to state- 
hood, that they had earned it and 
should be welcomed into the sisterhood 
of the States, and that they would make 
a contribution to this Nation. 

If I speak more of Alaska than of 
Hawaii it is not because of any less in- 
terest in Hawaii, for I certainly believe 
Hawaii is entitled to statehood, but it is 
because perhaps Alaska has not been 
discussed to the extent I feel it should 
be. I shall therefore confine myself to 
some extent to Alaska. 

In my service on the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs I traveled in 
Alaska, I traveled to Kotzebue north of 
the Arctic Circle. We have heard a lot 
of talk about Arctic Alaska, that we 
should not give it statehood because it 
was an Arctic waste. The chairman of 
our subcommittee was our late beloved 
colleague Chester McCullen, of Florida. 
We traveled together throughout 
Alaska, in all areas, and speaking about 
Alaska as the great Arctic waste I should 
like to say to you that on the 8th day of 
November when we were in Juneau, 
Alaska, we had a great deal of fun with 
our good friend Chester McMullen, be- 
cause the temperature was higher in 
Juneau, Alaska, on November 8th than it 
was in Jacksonville, Fla. The flowers 
were blooming on November 8 in 
Juneau, Alaska. You must see the Ter- 
ritory to know it; to get away from the 
idea that Alaska is a country of igloos, 
dog sleds and so forth. It is a fine, thriv- 
ing community. 

It has long been my opinion that once 
we take the heavy hand of bureaucracy 
from the control of the Territory and 
admit them to statehood, you will see an 
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industrial expansion in the Territory of 
Alaska such as we have not seen in this 
Nation for a long time, because industry 
hesitates to go into those areas when 
they know that control is in a bureauc- 
racy here in Washington. Those who 
believe in States’ rights should take this 
bureaucracy away from the great Terri- 
tory of Alaska and admit those people to 
statehood, to give them the right to ex- 
pansion with the same freedom that we 
have, to build their industries and to 
create a fine State. 

I should like to say to my good friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas, 
who this morning was asking what 
promise had been made for statehood, 
this fact. We made no promise, he said, 
there were no commitments that we will 
give either Alaska or Hawaii statehood. 
He was reminded that the party plat- 
forms of his party and my party have 
in the past contained planks of state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska. I was 
somewhat surprised at his answer, which 
was, “Oh, well, planks are not particu- 
larly promises, they are not holding out 
a promise that we are going to do this 
or that. We put the planks in our plat- 
forms to get votes.” 

I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
if they are put in the platform to get 
votes, whose votes? The votes of the 
people of Alaska? Oh, no. They can- 
not vote. The people of Hawaii? No; 
they cannot vote. If you put that plank 
in your platform to get votes, it is be- 
cause you believe the people of the United 
States who vote for the political parties 
are in favor of it. So whether you take 
that as a premise or whether we become 
practical as the gentleman from Texas 
said, that we put them in to get votes, it 
was because you believed the American 
people that you are appealing to are in 
favor of statehood. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I do not 
think the Recorp will show that I said 
that we put them in to get votes. We 
did not have anything to do with that. 
I was not consulted about the platform 
of the Democratic Party, and certainly 
was not consulted about the platform 
of the Republican Party. Had I been I 
would have voted against putting in any 
such plank as that. Istill say that those 
planks many times are put in to gain 
votes, they are not intended to be kept, 
and if they were intended to be kept why 
has the American farmer been kicked in 
the teeth as he has been several times 
in the past few years? Are we bound to 
Hawaii and Alaska but not to citizens 
in this country? 

Mr. BOW. Ido not believe the Amer- 
ican farmer has been kicked in the teeth, 
but we will debate that when the proper 
time comes. If it is to get votes, you are 
appealing to the American people and 
it is because you believe the majority of 
the people believe in statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska. That is why you put 
that plank in, as the parties have in the 
past. That has been an implied promise 
and this is the time for us to keep that 
promise. 
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Mr. Chairman, I agree wholeheartedly 
with everything that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] said in reference 
to what this will mean to the world and 
to the people throughout the world. We 
will take away from the Russian propa- 
ganda machine one of the strongest 
things that they have had against us. 
You talk about ethnic groups. If one of 
my colleagues here again this afternoon 
makes a point of order and we call the 
roll, I ask the membership of the House 
to listen to that rollcall and see where 
the ethnic groups that make up this 
great body today come from. This is 
America. 

Now, in addition to that, somebody has 
said that this was not going to bother 
the Kremlin any. I agree with that, but 
it will make a great deal of difference to 
the peoples of the world when the propa- 
ganda goes out from the Soviet that we 
engaged in colonialism. We have that 
charge here. Of course, the Kremlin is 
not going to care, but to the people that 
they are trying to reach, to convince that 
we are engaged in colonialism, it is going 
to mean a great deal. 

I say again, Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
vinced that the great Territory of Alaska 
has earned and is ready to take on for 
herself statehood and that they will be 
successful. And, of course, as to the 
grand Territory of Hawaii, I need say 
nothing more than has been said here 
today. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hundred 
and six Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, that 
history repeats itself is a truism. It can 
be illustrated from the previous attempts 
of many of our former Territories to 
achieve statehood. In not a few in- 
stances the resemblance between the 
plight and aspirations of the people of 
earlier American Territories and the 
plight and aspiration of the people of 
Alaska is striking. Indeed, it is almost 
uncanny. 

My State of Montana furnished an 
unforgettable example of what that Ter- 
ritory was up against before it became 
a State. It illustrates what Alaska is up 
against now. 

The first Governor of the State of 
Montana was Joseph K. Toole. Before 
his election as Governor he was a vote- 
less Delegate to the Congress in this 
House. While the House of Representa- 
tives was debating the enabling act for 
Montana, Delegate Toole made a strong 
speech in favor of the admission of Mon- 
tana as a State. That speech could be 
made today, unchanged, and be wholly 
applicable to Alaska. Said he: 

We are bound by the highest duty to ad- 
mit these Territories. We are a Re- 
public of States and not of Territories. * * * 
Our Territories * * are dominated and 
controlled by a centralized power at this 
Capitol which was never designed to con- 
tinue a day longer than the necessity there- 
for existed. Professions of sympathy no 
longer assuage us, and no amount of insin- 
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cerity will hereafter put us aside. The brief 
time allotted me is insufficient for a recital 
of our wrongs, but I will venture to inquire 
for a moment what Congress has done for 
the Territories. * * * 

It has given us a system of courts inher- 
ently wrong. * * * It has regulated the 
number of our judges which is grossly in- 
adequate in every instance, resulting in the 
delay, and, in many cases, the denial of 
justice. 


Let me pause here for a moment in 
quoting former Delegate Toole, and 
point out how applicable to Alaska today 
is that condemnation of the judicial sys- 
tem which Congress had imposed on 
Montana Territory. In Alaska, despite 
the unceasing protests of Alaskans, Con- 
gress has insisted on reserving the entire 
judicial machinery for Federal control. 
The only exception is that of municipal 
magistrates, who deal with only minor 
offenses within the limits of incorpo- 
rated towns. Outside of these towns 
every judicial officer in Alaska is Fed- 
eral. Alaska does not have, and cannot 
have under the organic act of 1912, 
which is its basic charter today, its 
own judiciary, unlike both Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. 

There have never been a sufficient 
number of judges in Alaska, and re- 
peated efforts to secure an adequate judi- 
cial representation have been thwarted 
again and again. Under the four United 
States district judges, before whom are 
tried both Federal and Territorial liti- 
gation, there are between 50 and 60 
lower-court judges, who bear the mis- 
leading title of United States Commis- 
sioners. At the turn of the century, 
55 year ago, the Congress provided that 
these lower-court judges should not be 
paid a salary. Alaska’s lower-court 
judges were and to this day are com- 
pelled to subsist on the fees which they 
may be able to collect from the public 
for their services. The result is that in 
all Alaska not more than 5 or 6 of these 
lower-court judges are able to earn 
enough to keep body and soul together. 
Needless to say, the administration of 
justice suffers severely. This system of 
the unpaid lower-court judge has been 
condemned unceasingly by Presidents of 
the United States, by the Federal district 
judges, by Alaska’s voteless Delegates, 
and protested against repeatedly by the 
Alaska Legislature in memorials to Con- 
gress. It was condemned 51 years ago 
by President Theodore Roosevelt, in a 
state of the Union message to Congress 
on December 6, 1904. 

But repeated attempts by a succession 
of Alaska’s Delegates for half a century 
to establish even minimal salaries have 
failed somewhere along the line between 
the introduction of the bill and its non- 
enactment by Congress. These bills to 
provide salaries for Alaska’s Federal 
lower-court judges have failed of en- 
actment despite the fact that they in- 
variably had the endorsement and sup- 
port of the Federal executive depart- 
ments concerned with the matter—the 
Department of the Interior, which has 
overall control of Alaska, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and, during the last 
decade and a half, since its establish- 
ment, the support of the administrative 
office of the courts. 
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The proper administration of justice 
is the cornerstone of a democracy. Yet 
the Congress has never been willing to 
provide adequately to carry out the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
in the administration of justice in 
Alaska. 

The lower-court judges in Alaska, who 
are appointed by the district judges, fre- 
quently have to engage in other work 
besides their judicial duties—an unde- 
sirable solution. It is understandable 
that many qualified Alaskans, when 
asked to serve in this capacity, refuse 
to do so. This scandalous condition has 
lasted for 55 years. Statehood, and 
statehood only, will rectify it. 

So much for the parallelism in the 
administration of justice between the 
Territory of Montana and the Territory 
of Alaska. 

I now continue to quote Delegate and 
later Governor, Joseph K. Toole, of Mon- 
tana. He was referring to the acts of 
omission and commission of the Con- 
gress: 

It— 


The Congress— 
has reserved the right to invalidate any law 
which our legislature may pass, thereby 
destroying the full faith and credit which 
our legislation ought to command, 


That is the case with Alaska today. 
The Congress reserves the right to in- 
validate any act of the Alaska Territorial 
Legislature. Delegate Toole also said: 

It— 


The Congress— 
has withheld from us our dowry of land 
* * * and refuses to give us any kind of 
supervision or control over it until we be- 
come a State, and then sets deliberately to 
work to prolong the time when that shall 
happen, 


For 88 years, since the day of the pur- 
chase, the people of Alaska have pro- 
tested unceasingly against the absence 
of suitable land legislation. For the 
first 33 years, from 1867 to 1900, it was 
impossible to acquire a foot of public 
domain. The homesteader could not 
even acquire title to the few square feet 
of land on which he had built his cabin, 
which by his own toil he had hewn from 
the wilderness. It was not until 1903 
that the Homestead Law was applied to 
Alaska. But even then it proved un- 
workable for two reasons: First, this 
legislation, which had been enacted for 
the States in 1864, was not suited to 
Alaska; and this was pointed out at the 
time, but without result. Second, the 
Congress failed to provide funds for sur- 
veys, and has continued to fail to supply 
them to this day. At this time, 88 years 
after Alaska has come under the flag, 
less than two-thirds of 1 percent of 
Alaska has been surveyed. It was esti- 
mated by one of our senatorial colleagues 
at a hearing a few years ago that, at the 
present rate of Federal surveying, it 
would require 17,000 years to complete 
the surveying of Alaska. On top of that, 
so many reservations and withdrawals 
for all kinds of purposes have been made 
that an area of some 93 million acres is 
not available to the people of Alaska. 
That is an area approximately the size 
of my State of Montana. 
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From the time of the first legislature 
in Alaska, in 1913, the inadequacy of the 
land laws, the failure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide surveys, and the 
steady increase of withdrawals and res- 
ervations by Federal Bureaus has been 
the subject of Alaskan protests, but these 
abuses persist not appreciably abated. 
Surveying is still negligible. Although 
there have been some minor amendments 
in the land laws, their comprehensive 
revision, which Alaskans have unceas- 
ingly sought and which would speed set- 
tlement in Alaska, has not been forth- 
coming. Please remember that the 
Alaskans themselves are estopped by the 
Organic Act of 1912 from enacting any 
basic land legislation. 

I quote further from Delegate Joseph 
K. Toole: 

It— 


The Congress— 
has professed to give us a representative in 
the lower House of Congress, but denies to 
us a vote, the only element of representa- 
tion which gives character or influence to a 
Member. 


That, obviously, is still the case with 
Alaska. Under statehood, Alaska’s vote- 
less Delegate would be put on a par with 
the other Representatives in the House 
and be able to vote in committee and 
on the floor. Needless to say, this is 
particularly important on legislation 
which concerns Alaska. 

Again in the words of former Dele- 
gate Toole, of Montana: 

It— 


The Congress— 


has left us without any kind of representa- 
tion in the Senate and remits us to the beg- 
gardly methods of the lobbyist. 


That, of course, is still the case for 
Alaska. Statehood would give Alaska 
the two Senators which would enable 
the State to secure fair and equal treat- 
ment in the other House of the Congress. 

In that speech 65 years ago Montana’s 
Delegate Toole said: 

It— 


The Congress— 
has imposed upon us with an iron hand the 
obligations and burdens of citizenship, while 
it withholds its corresponding benefits by 
steadily denying to us participation in the 
framing of Federal legislation and the right 
of suffrage in national elections. 


Unmistakably, that is still true in both 
our two incorporated Territories, Alaska 
and Hawaii, whose admission to state- 
hood we are debating here today. 

I quote further from Delegate Toole: 

It— 


The Congress— 


has refused to appropriate sufficient money 
to extend the surveys in the Territories, but 
has doled out annually its driblets. 


I have already covered this long- 
standing and continuing failure of Con- 
gress to appropriate for surveys, thus 
nullifying even such inappropriate land 
legislation as Congress has extended to 
Alaska. 

In conclusion, let me quote this sum- 
mary from Montana’s Delegate—and 
later Governor—Joseph K. Toole: 

A Territory which, if measured by the 
grandeur of its mountains, the fertility of 
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its valleys, the majesty of its rivers, the 
splendor and utility of its waterfalls, the 
richness of its mines, the number and value 
of its herds and flocks, the wealth and den- 
sity of its forests, the health and vigor of 
its climate, the intelligence, aspirations, and 
patriotism of its citizens, ought to edmonish 
you that the time is at hand when we should 
be accorded a political status upon this floor 
which will no longer be an empty honor and 
a delusion, but the full realization of the 
benefits designed by the Constitution, and 
for the expected coming of which we shall 
anxiously wait and watch. 


That description of Montana likewise 
is a description of Alaska, a country of 
great beauty, an area of great poten- 
tialities, inhabited by the finest type of 
Americans, imbued with the pioneering 
spirit, eager and ready to develop that 
area into a great northwestern bulwark 
of the American idea, but frustrated in 
those efforts by the degrading and 
shackling status of territorialism. What 
Alaskans have accomplished to date— 
and they have accomplished much—they 
have achieved in spite of the obstacles 
which distant manmade forces have 
erected in their path. 

The fact is that the discriminations 
which Montana as a Territory suffered, 
and which Alaska continues to suffer, 
do not begin to tell the whole story of 
Alaska’s plight as a Territory. They do 
not by any means include all the ob- 
stacles that long-range government and 
absentee interests have placed in the 
way of Alaska's progress. Listing them 
all would require far more time than is 
at my disposal. Against the imposition 
of these obstacles Alaskans have pro- 
tested not merely for years but for 
decades, and largely in vain. Their lack 
of political power has made it impossible 
to secure the redress that they rightly 
should have. 

Alaska suffers the gravest kind of dis- 
crimination in every kind of transporta- 
tion—maritime transportation, highway 
transportation, airway transportation, 
railway transportation. 

An act of the Congress passed 35 years 
ago, the Maritime Act of 1920, known in 
Alaska as the Jones Act, has subjected 
all Alaskans to higher freight rates than 
are paid by the people of any area, do- 
mestic or foreign. Alaska’s economy has 
had to bear this heavy burden for 35 
years, and continues to bear it. 

Alaska has been denied inclusion in 
the Federal Aid Highway Act, whose 
benefits are enjoyed not only by the 
States but by Hawaii, the District of 
Columbia, and even Puerto Rico, which 
pays no Federal taxes whatever. 

Alaskans have encountered similar 
discrimination in air transportation. Air 
transportation is relatively much more 
essential to Alaska than to any other 
American area because of Alaska’s lack 
of roads and railways. Alaska was ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926—the first comprehen- 
sive legislation to promote commercial 
aviation. The stepchild treatment thus 
initiated was continued after the CAB 
and the CAA were established. At this 
very moment, Alaskans are desperately 
trying before the CAB to hold on to the 
certifications which have been given 
States-Alaska carriers, and which should 
be increased rather than diminished. 
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Although Alaska’s only railroad, the 
one single track, 500-mile Alaska Rail- 
road, from Seward to Fairbanks, is really 
an adjunct to defense, and a very large 
part of its freight destined for the De- 
fense Establishment in Alaska, the In- 
terior Department which operates the 
railroad maintains freight rates at an 
excessively high level, which private en- 
terprise in Alaska has to pay. 

Less than 4 years ago, a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices ascribed these “extremely high“ 
that is what the Senate committee called 
them, “extremely high”—rates in part 
to the Alaska Railroad’s being “required 
to operate many services at a loss to meet 
the military requirements in the Terri- 
tory.” The committee recommended 
that these excessive rates be charged 
where they properly belong—to the De- 
fense Establishment—and that the cost 
to the consumers be correspondingly re- 
duced. 

But no such action by the Interior De- 
partment has followed, and the burden 
imposed by a long-range Federal bu- 
reaucracy continues to be borne by the 
civilians of Alaska. 

These are only a few of the handicaps 
which territorialism imposes on the 
Alaskans. Theirs is truly a shocking 
example of colonialism practiced by the 
United States of America. 

Montana fortunately became a State 
65 years ago, and all other incorporated 
territories excepting those two whose 
fate we are discussing today have long 
since become States. Let us here, who 
come from States which enjoy the 
rights and privileges of full equality and 
first-class citizenship, at long last do 
justice to the people of Alaska. Let us 
do it not only for their own sake, but for 
the benefit of the entire Nation. Let us 
bring both Alaska and Hawaii into the 
family of States. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I speak for the second time on this 
bill because I think it is in the interest 
of time. I want to say in the beginning 
that many of the Members on our side 
wanted to speak in opposition but real- 
ized that this has been a tiring and try- 
ing day and they are willing to forego 
further remarks. They have asked me 
to make 2 or 3 clarifications, and then we 
are going to rest our case with the Mem- 
bers on the sound, basic reasons that 
they have been given in opposition. 

There are two things that I want to 
point up and they are these. Much has 
been said on this floor today about prom- 
ises to these Territories and also there 
has been reference made to the effect 
that opponents of this bill had referred 
to racial situations in support of their 
position against statehood. I think the 
record will reflect that there have been 
no references to racial situations made 
on this floor today by the opponents of 
this bill. If there have been any such 
references or arguments I do not re- 
call having heard them. Certainly if a 
man feels deeply on the subject, and is 
an opponent of this legislation he has 
not based such opposition on a racial is- 
sue. The racial issue has not been raised 
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except by those who claim to be pro- 
ponents of this bill, who are apparently 
undertaking to appeal to the emotions 
of the people in order to create an ef- 
fect that could not be created otherwise, 

Let me say this about promises. They 
have said “promise,” “promise,” “prom- 
ise,” but no one has yet produced a 
promise from anywhere to Alaska or 
Hawaii that they would be granted state- 
hood. I have never seen such a grandi- 
ose display of mental gymnastics as has 
been going on on this floor today trying 
to find something that could be called a 
promise. 

What has happened in both the racial 
situation and the promise situation is 
this: These people without thinking have 
gone out here and said, “This is a good 
point.” We will say they promised, we 
will say they are using racial prejudice 
to try to defeat this thing. No one ap- 
parently ever thought they would have 
their hand called about it, and somebody 
might say, “Where is the promise? Who 
made the statement about the racial 
prejudice?” When that was done they 
were caught off balance, because they 
cannot produce anything to support 
what they have said. So what do they 
do? They do the same thing as any 
other man who has been caught in that 
position, they continue to repeat prom- 
ise, racial prejudice, promise, racial 
prejudice, promise, racial prejudice, in 
the hope that you will forget that they 
failed to produce that which they said 
was so. They could not produce any 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, that 
such was the fact. So they have de- 
cided, “We will just repeat this until 
people finally will believe it.“ That is a 
propaganda approach at best. 

I beg of you not to let your emotions 
govern you in this vote. It is one of the 
most serious you will cast during your 
term in Congress, and I do not care how 
long you stay here. Let your reasoning 
control, because you are going to have 
to answer to your children for this vote. 
I hope when that time comes you can say 
that you protected the United States of 
America and that you did not try to 
move out into a world government—po- 
litical area that has never been explored 
and at a time of world tension that could 
jeopardize the future of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members be allowed to ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorp on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Mack]. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I had not intended to speak 
on this bill. I am impelled to do so by 
the Chamber of Horrors chart of news- 
paper clippings which was displayed on 
this floor this morning by my friend, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PIL- 
Lion]. That displays the people of Ha- 
Wali as a seething volcano of commu- 
nism likely to explode and destroy the 
wellbeing and security of the Nation. 

I know there are Communists in Ha- 
Wall, but I doubt that there are any 
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more Communists in Hawaii than in my 
own State of Washington, or in Oregon, 
or in California, or even in New York, 
the State of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, PILLION]. 

A great deal has been said about Harry 
Bridges. I agree with what gentlemen 
have said about him, but why blame Ha- 
waii for not controlling Harry Bridges. 
We, the Congress of the United States 
and the Federal Government, have not 
controlled Harry Bridges. Why should 
we punish Hawaii by depriving her of 
statehood for something that we our- 
selves have not done? 

The gentleman from New York in a 
rhetorical question as he completed his 
remarks said, “What kind of people will 
Hawaii send to Congress if she is made a 
State?” 

Iam no prophet. Ido not know. 
I do know, however, that there is no 
better way of judging the future than 
by the past. And judging by the past, 
when we look at the unquestioned pa- 
triotism of the late Joseph Farrington 
and of Mrs. FARRINGTON who have been 
sent here as Delegates to represent that 
Commonwealth, I think we may feel the 
people from Hawaii will send patriots, 
like them, here to represent Hawaii if 
this statehood bill becomes law. 

The strongest point made by the gen- 
tleman from New York was that the 
small, in population, Territories of Ha- 
waii and Alaska, if they become States, 
each will have the same number of votes 
in the Senate of the United States as 
does the great State of New York. He 
objects that Hawaii with 550,000 people 
will have just as many votes as does New 
York with 15 million people. That is a 
good argument. The only trouble with 
it is that it comes 168 years too late. 
That is exactly the same argument that 
they settled in the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Every one of the 35 Territories 
which were admitted to statehood after 
adoption of the Constitution had a 
smaller population at the time of ad- 
mission than some of the States already 
in the Union then possessed. 

Why should we deprive these two Ter- 
ritories, Hawaii and Alaska, of state- 
hood when all of these other 35 States 
were admitted on that basis? 

We talk of contiguous territory. It 
took George Washington 8 days to travel 
in 1789 from here to New York City to 
be inaugurated President of the United 
States. It was as far in 1789 from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Baltimore, in travel 
time, as it is today from Washington, 
D. C., to Hawaii. 

Mr. Chairman, our forefathers who 
founded this Republic fought a costly 
and bloody war to free themselves from 
the tyranny of taxation without repre- 
sentation. Yet we, their descendants, 
today, impose taxation without repre- 
sentation upon the inhabitants of 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

Hawaiian and Alaskan youths are 
drafted to serve in the Armed Forces of 
our country. The Hawaiian and Alas- 
kan people must pay the same tax rate 
as those levied upon the citizens of our 
48 States. They must abide by our Fed- 
eral laws. But they have no vote in the 
making of draft laws, in the fixing of 
tax schedules or in enacting any law. 
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This obviously is unfair and not in 
keeping with America’s historic tradi- 
tions. The situation should be speedily 
remedied by the enactment early in this 
session of Congress of a law that will 
make Hawaii and Alaska the 49th and 
50th States. 

We Members of this Congress say we 
believe in a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. The 
people of Hawaii want statehood. They 
have demonstrated it time and time 
again in every plebiscite that they have 
taken. If we are for government for 
the people, we ought to be for what the 
people of Hawaii want. They want 
statehood. We say we believe in govern- 
ment of the people. Every poll that has 
been taken on this issue by national 
organizations, by Members of the Senate 
or of the House have shown that the 
people of this country are 75 percent to 
85 percent in favor of these two Terri- 
tories becoming States. If we believe in 
a government of the people and for the 
people, the Members of this House should 
surely vote for statehood for both these 
Territories, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now before us—H. R. 2535—again 
brings for decision the question as to 
whether the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska should be given statehood and ad- 
mitted to the Union of States. 

I am opposed now, as I have been here- 
tofore, against admission of either 
Hawaii or Alaska to statehood. The 
reasons that justify in my opinion this 
opposition are varied and numerous. It 
is not my intention to set forth in these 
brief remarks all of the reasons that 
prompt me to vote against the bill. How- 
ever, I will mention a few that in my 
judgment are of sufficient importance to 
justify my opposition. 

First, there is no impelling reason that 
requires their admission. I am strongly 
of the opinion that there should be some 
outstanding and incontrovertible reason 
that requires it either from the stand- 
point of the two Territories or more espe- 
cially from that of our present Union of 
States. I have searched diligently, and, 
have listened intently to the arguments 
that have been advanced over a period 
of years, and, I can find no justification 
for granting the status of statehood. 

What advantages are offered by either 
or both of these Territories to the other 
States of our Union that would justify 
their admission? So far as I have been 
able to discern, there is no contribution 
they can make, either from the stand- 
point of strengthening our security or 
improving the economic status of either 
of the Territories or our own as a nation, 
or, in any other way promote the welfare 
of their own people or our own. Cer- 
tainly, any condition that is so void of 
substantial reason needs more than mere 
sentiment to justify it. As a matter of 
fact, I can more readily see the justice 
of extending the privileges of unre- 
stricted citizenship to the inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia. 

Second. Most, if not all, of the advan- 
tages that would come as a result of 
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statehood could be granted by appropri- 
ate legislation of Congress. In fact, both 
of these Territories have already re- 
ceived most of such. They are, in gen- 
eral, only lacking (a) the power or right 
of representation in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and (b) the same sovereign and 
political powers as possessed by other 
States to conduct the affairs of these 
areas without Federal supervision or 
control. 

Statehood is not essential for the 
grant of power to the Territories to en- 
act laws relating to their property, af- 
fairs, and government. Congress has 
the power to transfer full and complete 
legislative powers with respect to local 
affairs to legislatures elected by the Ter- 
ritories. Both Hawaii and Alaska now 
possesses general legislative powers for 
these purposes, with a slight exception 
in Alaska relating to public lands; fish- 
eries, and subsurface resources. Execu- 
tive and judicial powers could very well 
be transferred to the Territories. How- 
ever, so far as I know, no reasonable 
proposal has been made to Congress for 
the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Territorial courts. 

The chief concern of the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska is not a desire or 
need for additional power to conduct the 
affairs of the Territories, but rather in a 
desire for political power through repre- 
sentation in Congress, other than by 
Delegate, which they now have, and in 
the election of a President. 

Thus, the desire to share in the Fed- 
eral Government would consist of— 

(a) The right to be represented in the 
United States Senate by two Senators. 

(b) The right to be represented in the 
United States House of Representatives. 

(c) The right to participate in the 
election of a United States President. 

In considering these rights which are 
inherent to all the States, it is appro- 
priate to examine whether right and 
justice would be done to existing States 
to extend the same privileges to Hawaii 
and Alaska by granting them statehood. 

The latest United States census pop- 
ulation estimates—1954—for these Ter- 
ritories are: 


Alaska, civilian...........-.--.... 132, 000 
Hawaii, eivillan 4% 467, 000 
Thus, Alaska if granted statehood 


would be entitled to 2 United States 
Senators for a population of 132,000. 
This would be the same as now given 
under our Constitution to all States, 
The injustice of any such representa- 
tion for Alaska, when compared with the 
millions of population in each of the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Ohio, New Jersey and all 
of the other States of the Union, is so 
apparent that it needs no argument to 
be made against it. Furthermore, they 
would each have a Representative in the 
House of Representatives, although in 
most existing congressional districts, in- 
cluding my own, the First Congressional 
District of New Jersey, the population is 
in many cases nearly 4 times as great as 
the entire population of Alaska, and, as 
great as the entire population of Ha- 
waii. In fact, on the basis of the 1950 
census, Hawaii would probably claim the 
right to 2 Representatives in the House 
of Representatives. 
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Third. From the standpoint of national 
defense there are many arguments that 
are forceful and strong that can be 
urged. It can be readily seen that both 
Alaska and Hawaii are highly strategic 
from a military standpoint. Alaska 
within a few miles of Russian Siberia 
with only the Bering Strait separating 
them, and, Hawaii midway in the Pacific, 
are highly essential to our national de- 
fense. Neither as a State could give the 
protection we need. They would have to 
depend upon Federal facilities to a 
greater extent than is required in any 
State of the Union. Their position cre- 
ates that situation. I am not uncon- 
scious of the fact that proper defense is a 
Federal obligation, but, my point is that 
as it is so highly essential to these Amer- 
ican outposts of defense that it would be 
far better and more sensible to leave both 
Hawaii and Alaska as Territories and, 
thereby, under the complete jurisdiction 
of the United States without any of the 
handicaps that might or could follow 
from the granting of complete state- 
hood. 

In this matter of granting the privilege 
of statehood we cannot be too careful. 
In my judgment there is no reason sub- 
stantial enough at this time to justify our 
granting statehood. Consequently, I 
shall vote against the pending bill. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CHRISTOPHER]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
being a member of the committee, I 
heard the testimony on this statehood 
bill for Hawaii and Alaska. I heard all 
the arguments presented before that 
committee against statehood which have 
been presented here today. It is a re- 
hash of the same thing we had before 
the committee. I voted to report the 
bill out favorably to the floor of the 
House, and I shall support it on a final 
rollcall and vote against any motion to 
recommit because I am of the opinion 
Alaska and Hawaii will make two as 
good States as there are in the Union, 
if given an opportunity. The principal 
part of the argument which was bela- 
bored before our committee and also on 
the floor of the House is not to admit 
Hawaii because they have a few Com- 
munists there. If we can believe cer- 
tain very distinguished gentlemen of the 
United States, there are very few places 
at home where you could not find a few 
Communists. There is no one who hates 
a Communist or the things that they 
stand for any more thanI do. ButIam 
not disposed to get so scared of Commu- 
nists that I am going to look under my 
bed every night with a flashlight be- 
fore I retire. We have the FBI and they 
are very competent under J. Edgar 
Hoover and one thing that I am very 
tired of hearing is sections of the coun- 
try and individuals and associations 
and now the Territory of Hawaii branded 
and accused—and still no one indicted, 
no one tried, no one convicted. I think 
as little of Harry Bridges as any man in 
this House, but we ought to have done 
something about Harry Bridges when we 
had him here in the United States. In 
fact, I would not object if someone went 
and got him and put him in the peniten- 
tiary where he belongs. But you know, 
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I belong to a party which was recently 
accused by a very distinguished man in 
the United States of having just finished 
20 years of treason. That is one of the 
reasons I resent things said about folks 
which cannot be proven. 

To say that the population is low in 
Alaska and that there is not enough of 
Hawaii to justify statehood, give them 
Statehood and give them a chance to 
grow. There are certain interests in 
the United States that have been reap- 
ing a rich reward in Alaska by depleting 
her natural resources. Statehood might 
put a crimp in their business. I just have 
a lingering suspicion that they are op- 
posed to statehood for Alaska for that 
reason. As far as I am concerned, I am 
ready to vote for statehood for the two 
Territories. I know they will be hard 
to defend in case of an attack on the 
United States, but that is outside the 
question entirely. They are already a 
part of the United States. Do you think 
for a moment that if they were attacked 
we would not defend them? That was 
brought out at Pearl Harbor. It would 
be the same thing today in either Hawaii 
or Alaska, They are now a part of the 
United States. Our burden of protecting 
them is just as great when they have the 
status of a Territory as it would be if 
they were States in the Union. 

As far as their representation in Con- 
gress is concerned, I am not afraid of 
that either. As the gentleman from Ore- 
gon just said, the kind of folks that 
Alaska and Hawaii have been sending 
to this House are as good as we find 
anywhere in the main body of our coun- 
try. I see no valid reason, and I do 
not think any valid reason was presented 
to our committee or on the floor of this 
House, why those two Territories should 
not be admitted to statehood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CHRTSTO- 
PHER] has expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, like the 
rest of you, I feel we have about worn 
ourselves out discussing this thing and 
have pursued it as far as we can. 

There are 1 or 2 things, however, that 
I want to leave with you today on this 
question. I happen to think that the 
Communist issue that has been brought 
up today as the chief argument against 
this bill is really a smokescreen, be- 
cause I think you would have to concede 
that if the State of New York were ap- 
plying for admission today any of us 
could get from publications printed in 
New York City a display which would 
far outrival the exhibition that was put 
in the well of the House today. So that 
is really a side issue. 

There are many Members who sin- 
cerely hold the opinion that the non- 
contiguity argument is a strong one and 
that it should prevail. I respect their 
opinions. There are others here who 
have things in the back of their minds 
which have not been uttered openly. 
There are some who have fears as to 
the type and caliber of representation 
that might be sent here by those two 
Territories if they were made States. 
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I want to give you a little reassur- 
ance on that. Certainly the type of rep- 
resentation they have here today is a 
credit to our body, which I think you 
will all admit. 

I happen to come from the baby State 
of the Union. Our State was admitted 
43 years ago. We had about as long 
and hard a fight as these people to get 
into the Union, and therefore I have a 
little emotional feeling about this. Yet 
at this time some of the principal argu- 
ments made against Arizona—we had 
less population than Alaska at that 
time—are advocated by members at this 
time. They said in 1911 that there were 
too many people who were Spanish- 
speaking, and it is true there were a 
great many of them. They said many 
of our citizens did not even speak Eng- 
lish. 
One Senator even got up and said it 
would be ridiculous to admit Arizona and 
New Mexico. He said the Senators and 
Representatives should come to Congress 
to represent people and not rocks and 
sand. We, of course, are proud of our 
rocks and sand because it happens that 
we have some very fine scenery in our 
rocks and sand. But I want to tell you 
this, in 1912 when we were finally ad- 
mitted, and I hope this will reassure you 
as to the type of representation these new 
States will send, the man we sent back 
here to Congress is the same man who 
is here today, a man who has been here 
longer than anyone else in the Congress, 
even the illustrious Speaker of the House. 
Irefer to Senator CARL HAYDEN who came 
to Washington in 1912. He has served a 
longer time in Congress than anyone else. 
This speaks for the type of representa- 
tion Arizona and New Mexico sent to 
Washington. This man has been here 
all these 43 years. If the experience of 
Arizona has any meaning for you today 
it should be this: Let us not fear this 
thing, let us look forward and, who knows 
but what these two new Territories, if 
we give them statehood, will provide an 
example that will be equally illustrious 
and worthwhile. 

These 2 Territories have been coupled 
in 1 bill. We must act on them together. 
I personally happen to think that it is 
best that it is so because if there is any 
piece of legislation on which the Con- 
gress has been wishy-washy it has been 
on the question of statehood for these 
people. Let us meet the issue. They are 
going to be admitted some day. I per- 
sonally have enough confidence in these 
people to believe these areas should be 
admitted and that they will become 
stronger as time goes on. Let us make 
a new departure, let us go forward with 
our vision clear as our colleague, Daniel 
Webster, did. As we sit in this room we 
read the inscription quoted from Web- 
ster above the Speaker’s rostrum: “Let 
us go forward and develop the resources 
of our land.” I think if we take this 
action today and admit these Territories 
as States, in the future we can look back 
and say with Webster that we performed 
something worthy to be remembered. 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
had not planned to speak on this sub- 
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ject today, but the chairman of this 
great committee was kind enough to 
allot 5 minutes to me, and I felt that 
in justice to the issue involved I should 
say a few words. 

I have had the privilege of visiting 
the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska 
several times and the opportunity of 
getting to know the people of those Ter- 
ritories. For many years here under the 
sponsorship of the able delegate, Joseph 
Farrington, I was pleased to support the 
principle of statehood for Hawaii, and 
I was very proud today to see the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. FARRINGTON] 
make such a magnificent defense of the 
charges which had been brought against 
the Territory of Hawaii. I think she 
ably answered the criticisms. 

In thinking about the acceptance of 
these two Territories into the Union as 
States I believe we should give some 
thought to the character of the people 
who comprise these Territories. We 
should make a fair evaluation of the 
people themselves. We know they come 
from many races, that many blood 
strains are represented there, but let us 
consider the attitude of these people in 
times of stress. Let us think back to 
December 7, 1941, when an enemy force 
struck Pearl Harbor. What was the at- 
titude of the people there at that time? 
How did they react under the stress and 
strain of that horrible trial of blood and 
fire. We know that it was one of the 
most horrible experiences that American 
citizens have ever experienced and that 
American fighting men have ever gone 
through. We know that they rallied in 
that moment of stress and proved their 
metal and proved their right to be called 
Americans in the full sense of the word. 

I do not have to recall to your atten- 
tion the 442d combat team of Hawaii 
composed of people of another racial 
group, a racial group that we were at 
war with at that time, the aggressors who 
struck Pearl Harbor. This 442d combat 
team made one of the most magnificent 
contributions to the cause of freedom of 
any division in the United States Army. 
We know that their casualty rate was 
higher than any division in the United 
States Army and that they acquired more 
medals in the discharge of their duty, 
fighting for freedom and in the defense 
of our Nation, the people we represent 
here on the mainland, than any other 
military unit. 

I do not need to refer further to the 
caliber and character of the people who 
live in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Going to the far north, to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, we know the type of 
people living in Alaska. Many of us who 
have served in this House over a decade 
remember the Delegate from Alaska, 
Anthony Diamond, we remember his dis- 
tinguished career here in the House and 
later on as a Territorial judge in Alaska. 
We are all acquainted with the Delegate 
at the present time, Mr. ROBERT BART- 
LETT. We know of his kindness, of his 
generosity and the caliber of representa- 
tion which he gives to the people of 
Alaska on the floor of this House. 

If I may be pardoned for a personal 
reference to members of my own family, 
during the war two of my younger 
brothers served in Alaska part of the 
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time in the Air Force. After the war 
was over these two young men were de- 
mobilized and later returned to Alaska. 
They came back to the mainland, mar- 
ried their childhood sweethearts and are 
now living in Alaska as a matter of 
choice. So Ihave a personal interest. I 
would not let that personal interest sway 
me in this particular instance, but I am 
proud of the fact these two young men 
decided to go to the last great frontier, 
to make their home in Alaska and to be- 
come a part of the civic and community 
life of Anchorage, Alaska. 

I have talked to the fishermen, the 
merchants, and other groups in Alaska 
about their problems when I was up 
there several years ago handling a sub- 
committee which investigated the matter 
of military housing. I had a chance to 
become acquainted with the civic leaders 
and the Territorial legislative leaders in 
Alaska. I say that not only from the 
standpoint of the caliber of these people 
but also from the standpoint of the fact 
that this is our military outpost, we 
should give favorable consideration to 
this bill. Alaska will probably be the 
Territory which will receive the first 
brunt of the Soviet attack, if it occurs, 
and Hawaii in the Pacific will also be the 
brunt of an attack if it comes from the 
Far East. Their people will take the 
first shock. I say both should become 
members of our great Union. The pride 
of full citizenship should fill the hearts 
and minds of these people. There 
should be a feeling of “oneness” with the 
balance of American citizens. No feeling 
of division as to their interest with the 
common interest of our country should 
arise. In the time when unity and 
strength is needed as never before, we 
should leave no stone unturned to assure 
that strength to withstand potential foes 
whether they be within or without our 
Nation. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE ALASKAN PEOPLE 


Mr. Chairman, I want to talk about 
the character of the Americans in 
Alaska. I know them well. I have vis- 
ited Alaska and held a series of sub- 
committee hearings there in connection 
with my official duties. I have talked 
with all kinds and conditions of Alas- 
kans, young and old. I have talked 
with businessmen, with fishermen, with 
farmers. I have talked with their wives. 
I want my colleagues to know something 
about the kind of Americans whose ad- 
mission to the full equality of first-class 
citizenship we are discussing today. 

For it is clear that the character of 
the American people is what has made 
and makes America. These people, origi- 
nally of diverse origin, from countries 
of varying customs, often of differing 
languages, of various religious faiths, 
impelled by the desire for greater free- 
dom and greater opportunity, but united 
here by the common principles under 
which our Republic was conceived, and 
inculcated with its ideals and purposes— 
these are what constitute America. 

Our America is not merely a geogra- 
phic area. Our country is not merely a 
vast extent of shoreland with its bays 
and sounds and inlets, with its expanse 
of prairie and of great mountain ranges. 
Our country is not merely its great for- 
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ests, its lands and mines with their sub- 
soil treasure, fortunate as we were and 
are in its generous and God-given abun- 
dance. Our country is not merely its 
forests and farms and the rural com- 
munities in between. Our Nation is not 
its populous cities, our centers of in- 
dustry, commerce, and culture. It is 
the people who came here and stayed 
here, who worked and built in time of 
peace, and worked and fought in time 
of war, who have made our land. They 
constitute America. 

What sort of people are the Americans 
of Alaska, whose territory we acquired 
by purchase 88 years ago? 

Alaskans embody a continuation of 
America’s oldest and finest tradition. 
This tradition in its practice is the west- 
ward march of the pioneer. From the 
Old World, across the wide, uncharted 
waters of the stormy Atlantic they came. 
They settled along the Atlantic seaboard. 
It was here and by the settlers in that 
fringe of colonies that our Nation was 
given birth. But ever the quest for 
greater freedom and greater opportunity 
beckoned many of these newcomers and 
later arrivals westward. And so the 
more hardy and the more adventurous 
penetrated the forests and passed be- 
yond the Appalachians. They moved 
into the fertile valley of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. They crossed the 
prairie in covered wagons. They sur- 
mounted the barrier of the Rockies, of 
the Sierras, and of the coast range, and 
of desert lands in between. They 
reached and settled the Pacific coast. It 
was in the final decade of the last cen- 
tury that the Bureau of the Census in- 
formed us that the frontier had ceased 
to be. 

But there was still another frontier, 
of which the Bureau of the Census had 
taken no heed. It was to Alaska that an 
extension of the pioneer tradition and 
practice led Americans. They went 
there for the very same reasons and pur- 
pose that had induced preceding waves 
of pioneers and settlers to move west- 
ward. Of the more than 200,000 Ameri- 
cans now in Alaska, six-sevenths came 
there—or are the descendants of those 
who came there—for the same motive 
that in earlier decades had brought 
Americans westward. They came from 
every State of the Union—North, South, 
East, and West. They represent the last 
of the pioneer saga. They struggled 
with and overcame the Alaskan wilder- 
ness. Undaunted by the physical hard- 
ships they encountered, they surmount- 
ed all natural obstacles. They have es- 
tablished, despite the great handicaps 
imposed upon them by their territorial 
status, a typically American, robust, 
growing society. They have maintained, 
and continue to maintain, their rugged, 
self-reliant pioneer qualities. Their 
children have been born there, and their 
children’s children. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, of Wash- 
ington, for 12 years previous to his Sen- 
ate election our colleague as Representa- 
tive of the Second Washington Congres- 
sional District, the district closest. to 
Alaska, probably is as familiar with 
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Alaskans as any Member of Congress. 
He has been there often. Said he: 


It is my belief that no finer people live on 
this earth than those residing in Alaska. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol, 100, pt. 3, p. 
2996.) 


Let us move from Washington into the 
Deep South and go back 30 years and 
listen to former Representative John 
Rankin, of Mississippi, for 30 years a 
Member of Congress, who visited Alaska 
in 1924. This is what he declared on the 
floor of Congress the following winter: 


When I went into Alaska I thought we 
would find very rough, uncivilized people, 
but I must say that I never found 4 more 
highly developed civilization in all my 
rounds than we found in the Territory of 
Alaska. Strong men, courageous, intelligent, 
honest, and struggling there in that un- 
gentle climate for a livelihood. Noble 
women, with their children around them, 
trying to make homes in Alaska, They 
say that the timid never start to Alaska and 
that the weak die on the way and I am 
inclined to believe that is true. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorRD, Jan. 28, 1925.) 


Let us go back into the Northwest, and 
listen to what the late and beloved Sen- 
ator Lester C. Hunt, of Wyoming, had to 
say 3 years ago: 

In November of last year, Mr. President, 
I had the privilege of visiting Alaska. I 
visited Nome, Fairbanks, Seward, Ketchikan, 
Whittier, and Anchorage. What kind of 
people did I find there? I found just as in- 
telligent a citizenship as there is in any 
State of the Union. * * * I visited the 
very finest of country clubs at Fairbanks. 
I found in Alaska practically every type of 
business that we haye in the United States. 
I can see practically no reason why those 
people are not just as fully qualified to be 
citizens of the United States as is the present 
Presiding Officer or as is the junior Senator 
from Wyoming. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 98, pt. 2, p. 1518.) 


Let us now turn to the testimony of a 
distinguished Senator from a border 
State, and I quote the testimony of Sen- 
ator EARLE C. CLEMENTS, of Kentucky, 
made on the floor of the Senate on March 
11, 1954: 


When I was in Alaska last summer with 
Senators BUTLER, MURRAY, ANDERSON, BARRETT, 
and Jackson, at times I had the curious sen- 
sation of being in a bustling 20th century 
civilization and at the same time having 
been returned to the storied West of our 
frontier days. * * * 

Let me state frankly, that at one time I 
had doubt as to the advisability of admitting 
Alaska as a State of this Union. Those 
doubts were based upon a lack of knowledge 
on my part regarding Alaska.. 

In the first instance, let me report, that 
in Alaska I found a dedicated people. A 
people facing many difficulties, the kind of 
difficulties which are always confronted in a 
frontier land, yet determined to overcome 
them. And overcomng them one by one. 

I found a people truly patriotic and de- 
voted to American ideas and ideals and prin- 
ciples. Of course, this was bound to be the 
case. After all, Alaska is inhabited by 
Americans. It is true there are many Alas- 
kans who are the children or the grand- 
children of those who went north in the 
gold-rush days and whose families have 
remained ever since. That fact is important, 
It demonstrates that in Alaska are to be 
found the things that attract a community 
of homemakers. That generation should 
succeed generation in calling Alaska home is 
surely proof that the country has the oppor- 
tunities and the attractions to attract and 
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to keep a stable population. Some Alaskans 
are of original American stock. They are the 
Indians, the Aleuts, and Eskimos whose an- 
cestors came to Alaska in time immemorial. 
This is good American stock. The patriotism 
of these people who are termed the “natives” 
of Alaska was amply demonstrated during 
World War II. Their sons served with devo- 
tion along with all other American boys 
during the war. 

However, the principal population in- 
creases in Alaska during the last several years 
have come about because of the migration 
from the States to the Territory of people 
from all over our country. Ex-GI’s, those 
looking for new business opportunities, those 
who wanted to participate in the carving out 
of a frontier land—all these, and others, have 
joined the northward rush. They come from 
every State in the Union. They are Alaskans 
now. The Alaska community is a solidly 
American community. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 100, pt. 3, pp. 3086-3087.) 


Let us go back again into the deep 
South and quote the opinion of a Repre- 
sentative from Louisiana, Henry D. Lar- 
cade, Jr., whose first-hand acquaintance 
with Alaska and Alaskans began 10 years 
ago. When he returned from a visit 
there as a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Territories, he said: 


I am firmly of the opinion that Alaska 
should be admitted to the Union. In all 
save the political status, Alaska is as much 
a part of the United States as any one of 
the 48 States. From the time of its acquisi- 
tion from Russia in 1867, Alaska has been 
settled by American pioneers. These set- 
tlers brought with them the social and busi- 
ness mores of the States and continental 
Territories from which they had come. Their 
concepts were traditionally American, and 
long before Congress provided a code of laws 
in 1900, or for a delegate to Congress in 
1906, a group of citizens from Sitka assem- 
bled unofficially to elect a delegate to Con- 
gress and petitioned for representation in 
the Congress. 

These concepts have been reflected in the 
legislation Alaska has enacted in the years 
since, when Congress made provisions for 
an elected legislature. In many instances, 
Alaska has enacted laws which, for progres- 
siveness and social policy rank favorably with 
the leading States, and sometimes has led 
them in point of time. The women of Alaska 
were granted the right of suffrage a good 6 
years before the adoption of the 19th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Alaska was the 
first of the States and Territories to enact 
laws setting an 8-hour day, a comprehensive 
workmen’s compensation act and social- 
security measures devoid of the implication 
of charity or dole. * * * 

. ++I was impressed with * * * the 
character of the people, and the stability of 
the people who made up the citizenship of 
the various towns. * * * 

They are highly educated and progressive 
citizens, and they are very eager to have 
self-government. (Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Territorial and Insular Pos- 
sessions of the Committee on Public Lands, 
House of Representatives, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess., on H. R. 206 and H. R. 1808, Apr. 16, 
17, 18, 21, 22, 23, and 24, of 1947. Pp. 35 and 
37.) 


And now back from the southern 
border to the northern, I take pleasure 
in quoting briefly from the tribute paid 
to Alaskans by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the senior 
Senator from Montana, James E. 
MURRAY: 

I say that no people anywhere within my 
experience are more competent to manage 
thelr local government than are Alaskans, 
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I could multiply this testimony almost 
indefinitely. It adds up impressively to 
the conclusion that by the admission of 
Alaska to statehood we will admit as 
full citizens the very type of Americans 
who have made the America that we love 
and believe in. By making Alaskans 
first-class citizens we will be adding the 
very ingredient which at times we feel 
may have diminished in our body politic: 
youth, courage, strength, independence 
of thought, devotion to basic principles, 
in short, a rugged Americanism—these 
are the qualities that Alaskans will bring 
with them into the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico, Dr. A. FERNGS-ISERN. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Chairman, 
frequent references to Puerto Rico have 
been made in House debates on state- 
hood bills for Hawaii and Alaska during 
my 9 years of congressional service. Be- 
cause it has been argued more than once 
that enabling the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska to organize themselves as 
member States of the Union would set a 
precedent which Puerto Rico might want 
to follow, I beg leave to make some perti- 
nent observations at this point in the 
debate. 

It is not my position to take sides. 
The Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico has no vote in this body. The issue 
will be decided by the voting Members. 
But I think it proper and timely that 
the points of view held on this question 
by the people of Puerto Rico should be 
brought to attention. 

It is only natural that the Puerto 
Ricans have devoted much thought to 
their political status. The possibility of 
membership in the Union, understand- 
ably has entered their thinking. 

In order to understand the Puerto 
Rican mind in this respect, it need be 
recalled that in 1508, 15 years after Co- 
lumbus discovered the island, the first 
settlement in Puerto Rico was started 
by Juan Ponce de Leon. This was long 
before his trip westward, which was to 
result in the discovery of the great State 
of Florida. 

From the day that Ponce de Leon com- 
menced the settlement of the present 
city of San Juan, the island was part of 
the Kingdom of Castile, later the King- 
dom of Spain. The Spanish Constitu- 
tion and laws were the constitution and 
the laws of Puerto Rico. The language 
and culture of Spain were those of Puerto 
Rico. Identically, the laws, language, 
and culture of England were those of 
the original 13 English colonies. Dur- 
ing nearly four centuries ensuing, the 
forefathers of the present Puerto 
Rican people streamed from Spain to 
the island. By the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, a million Puerto Ricans were in 
that province of the Spanish Kingdom. 
Separation then resulted from the 
Spanish-American War. Under the 
‘Treaty of Paris in 1899, sovereignty over 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Philippines 
was transferred to the United States. 

This treaty differed fundamentally 
from all previous treaties under which 
the United States had acquired terri- 
tory. Under the earlier treaties, newly 
acquired territories became a part of, 
and were constitutionally incorporated 
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into, the United States. People from 
the original States came to occupy the 
new additions to the national domain, 
As with the Northwestern Territory, the 
new parts were regarded as potential 
States. Contrariwise, the Treaty of 
Paris did not provide for the Philippines 
to become part of the United States. 
Nor did it provide for Puerto Rico, al- 
ready settled by a people of Spanish 
descent and culture to become integrated 
into the United States. The Supreme 
Court, in the leading insular cases, de- 
cided there was a clear distinction be- 
tween Territories acquired previous to 
the Treaty of Paris and Territories ac- 
quired under the Treaty of Paris. Under 
this treaty, the latter Territories were 
subject to the sovereignty of the United 
States, but did not form a part of the 
United States. Their destiny was left 
uncertain. 

The first Organic Act for Puerto Rico, 
adopted by Congress in 1900, created as 
a body politic “the people of Puerto 
Rico.” The inhabitants were declared 
citizens of Puerto Rico. A Government 
was created for the people of Puerto 
Rico. Similar legislation was later 
adopted for the Philippines. In 1917, 
the citizens of Puerto Rico were made 
United States citizens. However, in a 
Supreme Court decision in 1922, Chief 
Justice Taft declared that the fact that 
the citizens of Puerto Rico had been 
vested with United States citizenship by 
collective naturalization did not change 
the status of the island. It remained as 
the Treaty of Paris had placed it, subject 
to the sovereignty of, but not constitu- 
tionally a part of, the United States. 
In 1952, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico was organized by the people of 
Puerto Rico under a constitution of their 
own adoption, within the terms of com- 
pact embodied in a law enacted by the 
Congress in 1950, and accepted by a ref- 
erendum of the people of Puerto Rico. 

In a decision rendered only last month 
in the case of Granville-Smith against 
Granville-Smith, the Supreme Court re- 
affirmed the difference between unin- 
corporated and incorporated territories. 
Hawaii and Alaska are incorporated 
Territories. The Court gives as ex- 
amples of unincorporated territories, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and pre-Com- 
monwealth Puerto Rico. The decision 
thus makes clear that Puerto Rico, now 
a Commonwealth, is no longer in the 
category of a mere unincorporated ter- 
ritory, nor is it incorporated territory. 

I quote from the opinion: 

Territorial government in the continental 
United States was customarily viewed as a 
transition step to statehood, and statehood 
in fact resulted. The Spanish-American 
War opened a new chapter. Beginning with 
the Treaty of Paris, the United States ac- 
quired by conquest, treaty, or purchase out- 
lying territories for which statehood. was 
not contemplated. The position of these 
territories in our national scheme gave rise 
to lively political controversy. Answers to 
some of the constitutional issues that arose 
were unfolded in a series of decisions best 
formulated, perhaps, in opinions by Mr. 


Chief Justice White and Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft. 


Still quoting: 

A vital distinction was made between in- 
corporated” and “unincorporated” terri- 
tories. The first category had the poten- 
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tialities of statehood like unto continental 
territories. The United States Constitution, 
including the Bill of Rights, fully applied 
to an incorporated territory. 


The Court states further: 

The second category described possessions 
of the United States not thought of as fu- 
ture States. To these only some essentials, 


withal undefined, of the Constitution ex- 
tended. 


Mr. Chairman, not only is there a vital 
constitutional distinction between in- 
corporated and unincorporated terri- 
tories, but the historical development of 
the former has been completely different 
from that of the latter. Except for Ha- 
waii and Alaska, all incorporated ter- 
ritories have become member States. 
Should Alaska and Hawaii now be grant- 
ed statehood, the United States would 
have no more incorporated territories. 

On the other hand, there is no prece- 
dent for unincorporated territories ever 
gaining statehood. The Philippines be- 
came independent. Filipinos were never 
citizens of the United States. Puerto 
Rico is a Commonwealth. Puerto 
Ricans are United States citizens since 
1917. 

There is no constitutional prohibition 
against. Congress admitting an unincor- 
porated Territory into the Union. There 
is even the precedent of an independent 
republic having been admitted into the 
Union as a State—Texas, There is also 
the precedent of an independent re- 
public being constitutionally integrated 
into the United States as an incorporated 
Territory—Hawaii. But the fact re- 
mains that Territories acquired by the 
United States which were not incorpo- 
rated into the United States have never 
been considered destined for statehood. 

There are only two precedents as to 
the possible evolution of unincorporated 
Territories. The Philippine Islands, 
whose inhabitants, I repeat, were never 
citizens of the United States, evolved 
into independence. The unincorporated 
Territory of Puerto Rico, whose in- 
habitants were declared citizens of the 
United States in 1917, became a Com- 
monwealth. 

The Commonwealth is a new concept 
in the United States political system. 
It is the concept of a free, associated 
body politic. Such is the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. The compact 
under which it was formed creates the 
association. The association of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico to the 
United States is a relationship of mutual 
agreement which permits the Common- 
wealth and its citizens to enjoy full self- 
government while they remain associated 
to the United States political and eco- 
nomic Federal system and while they 
continue to be citizens of the United 
States. Federal laws apply in Puerto 
Rico as in continental United States, 
except tax laws. United States citizens 
of mainland birth who are residents of 
Puerto Rico are also citizens of the Com- 
monwealth. Commonwealth citizens, 
although citizens of the United States, 
do not participate in national elections 
or legislation as do the citizens ‘of the 
several States. 

This creative thought, tailored to the 
historical, economic, political, and cul- 
tural circumstances of Puerto Rico, has 
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been possible because Puerto Rico was 
an unincorporated Territory; no consti- 
tutional limitations would prevent Con- 
gress from acceding to it. They would 
if Puerto Rico were incorporated. 

The question is asked at times, Will 
Puerto Rico ever want to exchange its 
present Commonwealth status for that 
of a State of the Union? I have no 
crystal ball. I do not think anyone 
knows the answer. But it is safe to say 
that Puerto Rico’s present economic and 
cultural circumstances preclude any seri- 
ous consideration of the proposal. 

Contiguity is not, to my mind, an im- 
portant consideration. Contiguity is a 
relative term. Does water unite or sepa- 
rate us? If it separates us, how wide 
must the body of water be in order to 
so separate effectively? Long Island is 
not contiguous to New York. A moun- 
tain range is more forbidding to cross 
than an expanse of water. 

Other considerations are much more 
important than contiguity. Obviously, 
the trend in Puerto Rico is neither to- 
ward statehood in the Union nor separa- 
tion from the United States. It is for 
perfecting the new concept of common- 
wealth. I am proud that the idea of 
commonwealth is a real contribution we 
have made in the development of the 
American federative system. It is a new 
dimension in the United States political 
system. The people of Puerto Rico un- 
falteringly support the Commonwealth. 
In the elections of 1952, after the Com- 
monwealth had been in existence for 4 
months, three political parties went to 
the polls in Puerto Rico: the Popular 
Party fully supported the Common- 
wealth status; an Independence Party, 
dissatisfied and critical of the Common- 
wealth status, advocated separation; the 
Statehood Party, dissatisfied and critical 
of the Commonwealth status, advocated 
statehood in the Union. The results 
speak for themselves. The Governor and 
Resident Commissioner nominated by 
the Popular Party were elected by about 
430,000 votes; the candidates of the 
Independence Party polled 124,000 votes; 
the candidates for the Statehood Party 
polled 84,000 votes. 

It is safe to conclude that, as the Com- 
monwealth concept develops and proves 
itself with the passing of time, all 
thought of reverting to the dilemma as 
between statehood and independence will 
fade more and more. One of the great 
virtues of the Commonwealth concept 
is that, being based on the principle of 
compact, it is subject to modification by 
mutual agreement. It lends itself, there- 
fore, to adjustment as the events and 
circumstances may demand. 

Because of its constitutional status 
stemming from the Treaty of Paris and 
because of its economic, demographic, 
and cultural circumstances, Puerto Rico 
evolved from an unincorporated territory 
to a Commonwealth. The Common- 
wealth is a new and dynamic status. It 
has to be perfected. 

This does not mean that we move 
toward separation. We have made our 
position unmistakable that we do not 
wish to separate. We have declared in 
our Constitution that our United States 
citizenship is a determining factor of 
our lives. We are pioneering along new 
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paths of political freedom and solidar- 
ity with the free world. -I consider that 
the United States Congress is entitled to 
highest recognition for its statesmanship 
in having enabled the people of Puerto 
Rico to organize as a Commonwealth and 
to enjoy the blessings of freedom in the 
bosom of the United States political 
system. 

There can be no charge of colonialism, 
when the people of Puerto Rico of their 
own free will have chosen their present 
status and relationship with the United 
States. 

The proposition of statehood for the 
incorporated Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska, whose people feel that the time 
has now come when they should be ad- 
mitted as sovereign States, is entirely 
different constitutionally, historically, 
culturally, demographically, and eco- 
nomically from that which Puerto Rico 
brought here. 

As I said in the beginning, the Resi- 
dent Commissioner of Puerto Rico can- 
not side in this debate. I know Congress 


will decide the issue of statehood for 


Hawaii and Alaska in the way the Con- 
gress of the United States has always 
treated such questions, on the basis of 
the highest concepts of justice, inspired 
by the great principles that have made 
this Union of States the greatest and 
foremost of all nations. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
support this legislation, and I would like 
to speak a word about the charge that 
Hawaii is dominated by Communists. I 
listened to the speech of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PrrLrox l, and I 
looked carefully at his display that he 
had on the bulletin board, and I would 
suggest if someone were to cull any one 
of the New York newspapers for 1 week, 
that they could probably get as horrible 
a display of headlines about Communists 
in and around New York as he had on 
the bulletin board by which, as I got his 
remarks, he was trying to show, proved 
that Hawaii was dominated by Commu- 
nists. I think, as a matter of fact, some- 
one brought out in the debate that the 
FBI reports showed that there were 
22,000 Communists in the State of New 
York, known Communists, versus 36 in 
the Territory of Hawaii. On a popula- 
tion basis, the percentage of Commu- 
nists, then, in the State of New York is 
much greater than in the Territory of 
Hawaii. That does not prove to me that 
the people of New York are incapable of 
self-government. That does not prove 
to me that the State of New York and 
the people of that State should be ex- 
pelled from the Union. Neither did Mr. 
Priuion’s demonstration prove anything 
about the Territory of Hawaii except 
that they probably have fewer Commu- 
nists per capita than have most States in 
the United States. 

I think the issue is strictly one of emo- 
tionalism and, if I may be pardoned the 
expression, one that has very little merit 
on the face of it, and one that should re- 
ceive very little consideration from this 
House, 

I have had the privilege of being in 
Hawaii only once. That was on the oc- 
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casion of the funeral of the late Delegate, 
Joseph R. Farrington. It was not the 


‘most auspicious occasion to visit the Ter- 


ritory, but during the week we were there 
I certainly was very favorably impressed 
with the people I met and with the peo- 
ple who attended the funeral, with the 
great regard that they had for the late 
Delegate. And by showing that regard, 
they showed the high regard they had 
for the principles of democracy and for 
the institutions of the United States of 
which they hope to become a part. 

I am glad, too, that Alaska is included 
in this bill, because I think Alaska is 
ready for statehood. I have listened to 
the arguments for the past 2 days, and I 
am convinced, on the basis of precedent, 
that Alaska is worthy of being admitted 
to the Union. As a matter of fact, the 
principal argument that has been made 
against both Territories is the fact of the 
representation that would be accorded to 
them in the other body which would be 
out of proportion on the basis of popu- 
lation with that of other States. 

I might point out that there are States 
in the Union now that have a smaller 
population that Hawaii. I am not so 
sure but that there are one or two of 
them who have a lesser population than 
Alaska. So, if that is a valid argument, 
if that is the basis for the exclusion of 
these two Territories, perhaps we ought 
to introduce legislation to take certain 
States out of the Union. 

As a matter of fact, that is not a valid 
basis, because when the Constitutional 
Convention assembled that argument 
was one of the bitterest arguments and 
one which split the delegates, because as 
everyone knows, some of the delegates 
envisioned a single chamber with Mem- 
bers selected on the basis of population. 
Some of the other former colonies had 
the idea that we should have a single 
chamber with an equal number from 
each State. A compromise was worked 
out which has been very satisfactory for 
the most part from that time until now. 
That was that this House should have 
Members elected on the basis of popu- 
lation and that in the other body with 
almost coequal power except for the 
origination of certain bills in the House, 
the membership should be selected on 
the basis of two from each State. That 
was a fair way to do it and it will be fair 
in the case of these two Territories. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 3 minutes, and I do 
that for the purpose of summing up 
very briefly some of the arguments that 
have been made. I think it should be 
remembered that the Gallup polls taken 
in the last several years have shown that 
the people of the United States are for 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska by 
about 70 percent. 

The debate here today has been hon- 
est and sincere and hard, just as it was 
in the days when they were trying to 
admit California and Nebraska and Mis- 
sissippi. Honest, sincere men then made 
the same arguments that today have 
been made against Hawaii and Alaska, 
that those Territories ought not to come 
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in as States. They did come in, and of 
course time has proved those men wrong. 

May I point out also that the gover- 
nors of 11 Western States in their con- 
ference at Albuquerque in 1953 went on 
record unanimously for statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. The President of 
the United States and former President 
Truman also favor it. The last three 
congressional committees that have been 
to Hawaii have come back recommend- 
ing statehood for Hawaii. Both politi- 
cal parties time and time again have 
placed this plank in their platforms. 

The bill before us is not a perfect bill. 
Under the rule under which we are 
working it is not even possible to change 
a comma or a couple of semicolons that 
ought to be changed in the bill. The 
Rules Committee reported out a rule that 
would not permit that. For the infor- 
mation of my colleagues, there are more 
than 50 committee amendments to this 
bill. I do not believe they should be 
considered en bloc. I do not know how 
long the House wants to stay here, for 
the Members have been here more than 
7 hours debating this bill in an earnest 
and sincere manner. I do want some 
time upon these committee amendments, 
Under the rules of the House 5 minutes 
can be had on each side on each amend- 
ment, the fifty-some-odd amendments 
might well take considerable time. I 
suggest that the Members are getting 
a little tired. I am not part of the 
leadership, but there is another day 
coming. If the Members want to stay 
here until midnight, I am quite capable 
of doing it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to my very able colleague, a 
member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, if you 
will look at the inscription on one of the 
Government buildings downtown you 
will find the statement, “The past is 
prologue, the future is epilogue.” The 
problems we are facing in this bill to- 
day mark this day as the day of destiny 
for the future of our country. 

I can say to you with all sincerity that 
had the Founding Fathers not been will- 
ing to compromise, had they not been 
willing to admit that there were differ- 
ences that had to be resolved among the 
Thirteen Original Colonies, there never 
would have been a United States of 
America. 

When King George made his treaty 
he did not make it with the United States 
of America, he made it with 13 independ- 
ent colonies that had won their inde- 
pendence in the War for Independence 
because they decided that men should 
be free. For the first time in the history 
of the world a nation came into exist- 
ence on the theory that the people that 
belong to this Nation were all entitled 
to the same rights and privileges. From 
the 7th day of December 1787, when the 
State of Delaware signed the Constitu- 
tion and ratified it as the first one of 48 
States, down until today, that has been 
the policy that has guided the destiny 
of this country. 

Had the philosophy of some of the 
opponents of the Thirteen Original Colo- 
nies attempting to become a union of 
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States been in effect we would not have 
had a country. 

Upon the great issue of equal repre- 
sentation in the United States Senate, 
Pennsylvania is called the Keystone 
State not because of its position half- 
way up the coastline, but because there 
were 6 of those Colonies that did not 
believe that they should have equal rep- 
resentation, and 6 of them that did. 

It was the vote of the Representatives 
who came from the then Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania that made it 
possible that in the body which sits on 
the opposite side of this Capitol, the 
United States Senate, each State, large 
or small, should have equal representa- 
tion. We have followed uniformly that 
same policy in the growth of our coun- 
try. Whenever a new State was ad- 
mitted to the sisterhood of States and 
as each 1 of those 35 came up and be- 
came a part of these United States of 
America, they became entitled to the 
same rights and privileges of every other 
State. As each one of the States have 
been admitted, they have become en- 
titled to two representatives in the 
United States Senate. I heard someone 
say that they came from one of the 
States and wanted to know whether or 
not they would lose their seat in the 
Congress, if these two new States of 
Hawaii and Alaska were admitted. My 
answer to you is, that, that depends en- 
tirely on what you, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, want to do the next time the 
problem comes up before the Congress as 
to how many Members shall sit in the 
United States House of Representatives. 
We are the only legislative body which 
has the right, under our Constitution, to 
determine the number of Members which 
will constitute this body. If some of 
these States decide that they do not have 
enough representation, all they have to 
do is to amend the law and give us more 
Members in Congress, 

I was very much interested with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PI- 
Lion] and the terrible harangue which 
he made with regard to the Communist 
group. But did it ever dawn upon you 
that he entirely missed the important 
point involved as he pointed here this 
morning to that newspaper and said, 
“Seven Communists convicted.“ The 
significance to me and I hope to you is 
that the American public and you, the 
Members of Congress, should be just 
this—that the people in Hawaii are 
American throughout. They took the 
act which was known as the Smith Act, 
which declares it to be a crime to com- 
mit acts of subversion against these 
United States of America, and there 
under the system which grew up in this 
great country of ours, took a jury of 
12 people from the islands and what 
did those 12 people do? ‘They listened 
to all of the testimony presented by the 
Government, they listened to all of the 
defense that was made by those who 
were in favor of saying that they were 
not Communists, and that they had not 
committed any acts of violence against 
this country, and then those 12 jurors, 
American citizens, just like each and 
everyone of you, found them guilty. 
And because they found those men 
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guilty and did just what you or I, or 
any other good and loyal American, 
would have done to put behind bars the 
people who would commit acts of sub- 
version, those who would defeat this 
bill point with scorn to the headlines 
in the paper and say, “Seven Commu- 
nists convicted.” I say to you that only 
in America is it possible for something 
like that to happen and to be given the 
perverted interpretation which was given 
by the gentleman from New York. 

Wherever you go in the island of 
Oahu—Diamond Head, Pearl Harbor, 
Pali Pass Punch Bowl—you can see in 
the harbor the American flag fiying 
above the sunken battleship Arizona. 
When the roll of the active ships of the 
United States Navy is called today, the 
battleship Arizona, named for the last 
State admitted to the Union, is still 
called. Why? Because there were 
aboard that vessel, 1,100 American boys. 
As long as there is a United States Navy 
and a list of the ships in the line is called, 
the battleship Arizona will remain. 

I hold in my hand, and I recommend 
that each and every one of you get it and 
read it, a book entitled “Americans.” It 
is the story of the 442d Combat Team. 
It is dedicated to the Niseis who have 
asked only for the right to be called 
Americans and not Japanese Americans, 

It is interesting to me to read a part 
of chapter V in this book, and I would 
like to call it to the attention of the great 
delegation from the State of Texas, be- 
cause they have been some of the most 
outspoken opponents of this bill. I rec- 
ommend that all of you read this be- 
cause there you will find that the 103d 
battalion of the 442d Regimental Com- 
bat Team received word after they had 
been retired to the rear lines for a well 
earned rest from 2 weeks of the fiercest 
combat that occurred in northern Italy 
and southern France, that a part of the 
Texas National Guard were cut off and 
all efforts to rescue them had failed. 
The 103d Battalion had been at the 
rest camp less than 1 day when they 
were asked whether or not they would 
volunteer to attempt to rescue the First 
Brigade of the 141st Infantry Regiment 
of the 36th Infantry Division, which was 
the Texas National Guard. This unit 
had been cut off for 4 days. There was 
no hope given for their recovery. The 
103d Battalion of the 442d Combat Team 
volunteered to rescue the Texas Na- 
tional Guard and in the next 5 days 
suffered 50 percent total casualties, but 
they did what no other human was 
able to do; that is, rescue the lost bat- 
talion in World War II, a part of the 
National Guard of Texas. In reward for 
what happened, the great State of Texas 
made every member of the 442d Combat 
Team an honorary citizen of the great 
State of Texas. 

Every argument that has been pre- 
sented here by the opponents of state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska I could say 
to you has been presented from time to 
time with regard to the other States. 

Report of the committee to which was 
referred, on the sixth instant, the me- 
morial of the Legislature of the Missis- 
sippi Territory, praying for admission 
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into the Union, as an independent State, 
December 29, 1815: 


The committee to whom were referred, on 
the sixth instant, the memorial of the legis- 
lative council and House of Representatives 
of the Mississippi Territory, praying for the 
admission of said Territory into the Union, 
as a State; and, on the 14th instant, the pe- 
titions of sundry inhabitants east of Pearl 
River in the same territory, praying that pro- 
vision may be made for taking a census of 
its citizens previous to such admission, re- 
spectfully submit the following report: 

By the articles of agreement and cession 
between the United States and the State of 
Georgia, it is provided “that the Territory 
thus ceded (now Mississippi Territory) shall 
form a State, and be admitted as such into 
the Union, as soon as it shall contain 60,000 
free inhabitants, or at an earlier period if 
Congress shall think it expedient, on the 
same conditions and restrictions, with the 
same privileges, and in the same manner, as 
is provided in the ordinance of Congress, of 
the 13th day of July 1787, for the Govern- 
ment of the Western Territory of the United 
States, which ordinance shall, in all its parts, 
extend to the territory contained in the pres- 
ent act of cession, that article only excepted 
which forbids slavery.” 

In relation to the simple question of ad- 
mission, as presented by the memorialists, 
precedents are not wanting, either to en- 
courage their application, or to grant their 
request. The State of Ohio was admitted be- 
fore it possessed the number which the ordi- 
nance required, and Louisiana did not come 
in as to time or numbers, in virtue of a 
strict and insuperable claim. * * * and it 
is believed (of Mississippi) that its state of 
political minority and probation has been of 
longer duration than that of any of the 
adopted States. 

* + © Tf, then, after 15 years of restraint, the 
people of this country should evince even an 
impatient desire for enlargement, it is but 
just to ascribe it to that sense of independ- 
ence which is common to the Nation, and 
which should be rather encouraged than de- 
pressed. It is a policy worthy of a govern- 
ment, which is constituted and maintained 
by the public will, to foster, throughout the 
Union, those feelings which give energy to 
the national character, and to extend to 
every portion of it, those rights which con- 
duce to the general good. Nor could a period 
more propitious to these ends be selected 
than the present, when all American citizens 
have new cause to approve of their princi- 
ples, to confide in their institutions, and to 
be proud of their name. 

So far, your committee have considered this 
subject, as though an immediate admission 
of the Territory were desired by all of its 
inhabitants; but they are not prepared to say 
that such is the fact. Whilst it is true that 
such admission has been repeatedly solicited, 
for a succession of years, it is also true that 
about 4 years ago a small minority of the rep- 
resentative branch of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture protested against it; and that about a 
year thereafter, a considerable number of the 
people themselves petitioned that all pro- 
ceedings in Congress, on the subject, might 
be postponed. 

House Report No. 14 of the committee 
to which was referred, on the 9th in- 
stant, the memorial of the Legislature of 
the Mississippi Territory, praying for the 
admission of said Territory into the 
Union, as an independent State, Decem- 
ber 23, 1816: 

The committee, to whom was referred, on 
the 9th instant, the memorial of the Legis- 
lative Council and House of Representatives, 
of the Mississippi Territory, praying for the 
admission of said Territory into the Union, as 
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an independent State, with its present limits, 
respectfully submit the following report: 

The Mississippi Territory contains, accord- 
ing to a census lately taken under an act 
of the legislature, and furnished by the 
secretary, of said Territory, 75,512 souls; of 
whom 45,085 are free white persons; 366 
free people of color; and 30,061 slaves. By 
the articles of agreement between the 
United States, and the State of Georgia, it 
is stipulated that this Territory shall be ad- 
mitted into the Union, as a State, when it 
shall contain 60,000 free inhabitants, or at 
an earlier period, if Congress shall deem it 
expedient. Hence it appears, that its admis- 
sion at this time depends, not upon the 
claim derived from the above-mentioned 
agreement with Georgia, but upon a liberal 
policy, on the part of the United States. 
It would seem to be superfluous in your 
committee to recommend, that considera- 
tions of a deficiency of numbers be waived in 
this case; seeing that the House of Represent- 
atives have passed three bills at different 
periods, for the admission of this Territory, 
when its population was much smaller than 
it is at this time. 

But it becomes a question whether the 
object of the memorlalists can be ultimately 
attained, or ought to be attained, in the 
way in which it is asked. It will be readily 
perceived that your committee allude to the 
objection to the extent of the Territory in 
question, which the memorialists pray may 
be embraced within the limits of a single 
State. Whether such a measure might, in 
any possible contingency, affect the general 
interest of the Union, it is possible that a 
difference of sentiment may exist. Your 
committee presume, that it is not required 
of them to discuss this question; as it is one 
on which every Member of the House will 
form an opinion for himself. They will, 
however, beg leave barely to remark, that 
they cannot believe a State of such unprec- 
edented magnitude, as the one contem- 
plated by the memorialists, can be desirable 
to any section of the United States. In 
relation to the interest of the Territory it- 
self, it may be more within the province of 
your committee to give their opinion, with 
the facts upon which it is formed. 

It is deemed unnecessary to calculate how 
many square miles, or how many millions of 
acres, the Mississippi Territory contains; 
as its size is sufficiently apparent from a 
mere glance at the map. But there are other 
circumstances of a local nature, which are 
not so obvious to the House, and which, 
therefore, the committee will proceed to 
state. 

There are in this Territory, three principal 
settlements, which lie, as to their relative 
positions, somewhat in a triangular form: 
viz. one, immediately below the 35th degree 
of latitude, on the Tennessee River; another, 
immediately above the 3lst degree, on the 
Mississippi; and the other, also immediately 
above the 31st, on the Moble. From the set- 
tlement on the Tennessee to that on the 
Mississippi, the distance is about 400 miles; 
all of which is a wildernes, excepting so 
far as it is settled by the Chickasaw and 
Choctaw Indians, by whom these immense 
regions are claimed. From the settlement 
on the Mississippi to that on the Mobile, 
the distance is nearly 300 miles. Here 
the Indian claim is extinguished; but the 
intermediate settlements, from Pearl River 
eastwardly, are insulative and of small 
extent. From the settlement on the Mobile 
to that on the Tennessee, the distance is 
about 300 miles also; and here, too, the In- 
dian claims are now extinguished to the 
whole of this extensive and interesting tract 
of country; which will, no doubt, soon exhibit 
a flourishing settlement, extending from the 
Tennessee River to the Gulf of Mexico. Be- 
tween the Tennessee and the Mississippi set- 
tlements and between the Mississippi and the 
Mobile settlements, there is not, and prob- 
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ably never will be, any commercial inter- 
course whatever; but between the Mobile and 
Tennessee settlements, such an intercourse 
cannot fail to take place when the interven- 
ing country shall be settled, and its fine 
navigable streams explored and improved.” 


Note: In other words, the area “be- 
tween the Mississippi and Mobile settle- 
ments” in which “there is not, and prob- 
ably never will be, any commercial inter- 
course whatever”; as it happens, gentle- 
men, today now includes what is the 
Sixth Congressional District of the State 
of Mississippi and with or without “any 
commercial intercourse whatever” it has 
sent to the Congress of the United States 
the very able gentleman, Congressman 
COLMER, from Pascagoula. 


The whole Mississippi Territory formed 
into a single State, would not only be very 
inconvenient to a vast majority of those of 
its inhabitants whose duty or interest might 
call them to the seat of government; but 
would also prove, in the opinion of your 
committee, too extensive for its executive to 
suppress internal disorders in all parts, and 
repel external invasion at all points, with 
necessary promptness, energy, and effect. 

But another objection to an entire ad- 
mission of the Territory, arises from the 
want of a continuity of settlement, and a 
reciprocity of interest between its distant 
parts. The former of these defects might, 
perhaps, be merely inconvenient; but the 
latter could not fail to be a permanent 
source of real evil to the legislative coun- 
cils of the country, and, of consequence, 
to the community at large. Your commit- 
tee need not express their apprehensions in 
detail, as the House will readily conceive how 
naturally jealousies would arise, and colli- 
sions ensure, amongst the representatives of 
a people inhabiting different regions, having 
distinct local interests, and entertaining 
opposite views. There is much cause to 
fear, that in such a state of things, sectional 
feelings would prevail over principles of jus- 
tice, and local policy over the general good. 


ACCURACY OF PREDICTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE 
OREGON TERRITORY: TODAY OREGON, WASH- 
INGTON, IDAHO, AND PARTS OF MONTANA AND 
WYOMING 


Excerpt from statement of Congress- 
man Kahn, of California, volume 223, 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, pages 1545-1546, 
January 25, 1906: 


Why, sir, when it was proposed to organ- 
ize the Oregon country as a Territory of 
this Union there were grave and reverend 
Senators of the United States who arose at 
the other end of the Capitol and denounced 
the proposition in unmeasured terms. I 
will read for the edification of the House 
some sentiments which were uttered upon 
that question. Senator Dickerson, of New 
Jersey, arose in the Senate, February 26, 
1825, and soberly said: 

“But is this Territory of Oregon ever to 
become a State, a member of this Union? 
Never. The Union is already too extensive 
and we must make 3 or 4 new States from 
the Territories already formed. 

“The distance from the mouth of the 
Columbia to the mouth of the Missouri is 
3,555 miles; from Washington to the mouth 
of the Missouri is 1,160 miles, making the 
whole distance from Washington to the 
mouth of the Columbia River 4,703 miles, 
but say 4,650 miles. The distance, therefore, 
that a Member of Congress of this State 
of Oregon would be obliged to travel in 
coming to the seat of government and re- 
turning home would be 9,300 miles. This, 
at the rate of $8 for every 20 miles, would 
make his traveling expenses amount to 
$3,720. 
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“Every Member of Congress ought to see 
his constituents once a year. This is already 
very difficult for those in the most remote 
parts of the Union. At the rate which the 
Members of Congress travel according to 
law—that is, 20 miles per day—it would re- 
quire, to come to the seat of government 
from Oregon and return, 465 days; and if he 
should lie by for Sundays, say, 66, it would 
require 531 days. But if he should travel at 
the rate of 30 miles per day, it would require 
306 days. Allow for Sundays, 44, it would 
amount to 350 days. This would allow the 
Member a fortnight to rest himself at Wash- 
ington before he should commence his 
journey home. This rate of traveling would 
be a hard duty, as a greater part of the way 
is exceedingly bad, and a portion of it over 
rugged mountains, where Lewis and Clark 
found several feet of snow in the latter part 
of June. Yet a young, able-bodied Senator 
might travel from Oregon to Washington and 
back once a year; but he could do nothing 
else. It would be more expeditious, how- 
ever, to come by water around Cape Horn, 
or to pass through Bering Strait, around the 
north coast of this continent to Baffins Bay, 
thence through Davis Strait to the Atlantic, 
and so on to Washington. It is true this 
passage is not yet discovered, except upon 
our maps, but it will be as soon as Oregon 
shall be a State.” 

Mr. Dayton, another distinguished Sena- 
tor, said: 

“I trust I may be pardoned here for read- 
ing an extract from a western paper of recent 
date (Louisville Journal), republished in the 
National Intelligencer, of this city. Here 
it is: 

What there is in the Territory of Oregon 
to tempt our national cupidity no one can 
tell. Of all the countries on the face of 
the earth it is one of the least favored of 
Heaven. It is a mere fiddling of creation. 
It is almost as barren as the desert of Africa, 
and quite as unhealthy as the Campania of 
Italy. To leave the fertile and salubrious 
lands on this side of the Rocky Mountains 
and to go beyond their snowy summits a 
thousand miles, to be exiled from law and 
society, and to endeavor to extort food from 
the unwilling sand heaps which are there 
called earth, is the maddest enterprise that 
has ever deluded foolish man. We would 
not be subjected to the innumerable and 
indescribable tortures of a journey to Oregon 
for all the soil its savage hunters ever wan- 
dered over. The journey thither, from all 
accounts, is horrible enough, but it is para- 
disean when contrasted with the wasting 
miseries which beset the wretched emigrant 
when he has reached a point where he fan- 
cied his unutterable woes were to cease, but 
where he finds they are to be increased be- 
yond all endurance. Of the last party of 
emigrants that left Missouri for Oregon, 
only eight died of starvation before reach- 
ing Fort Hall, which is halfway to the coun- 
try that is reckoned inhabitable by those 
who are afflicted with the Oregon mania. 

„All the writers and travelers agree in 
representing Oregon as a vast extent of 
mountains and valleys of sand, dotted over 
with green and cultivable spots. This is 
the representation given by Cox, Bonneville, 
Farnham, and Hinds. Now, that such a 
wretched territory should excite the hopes 
and cupidity of citizens of the United States, 
inducing them to leave comfortable homes 
for the heaps of sand, is, indeed, passing 
strange. Russia has her Siberia and England 
has her Botany Bay, and if the United States 
should ever use a country to which to banish 
its rogues and scoundrels, the utility of such 
a region as Oregon will be demonstrated.“ 

I read the extract without adopting the 
sentiments as to the character of the coun- 
try in the full extent, but this description 
in a paper of the West so widely circulated 
as the Louisville Journal is evident to my 
mind that public sentiment there in behalf 
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of the settlement of Oregon is not so uni- 
versal as some gentlemen have presented it. 
I desire here to disclaim any intention to 
burlesque the subject or feelings of Sen- 
ators who seem to be extremely sensitive 
upon the point. With the permission, there- 
fore, of the Senate I will call attention to 
another extract of a grave tone, and from 
a paper above all exception. I read from the 
Christian Advocate of the 7th of this month 
(February): 

“The West has land enough yet to settle 
and improve at home. The population can- 
not be so crowded for half a century to 
come as to be willing to incur horrors of 
war to acquire wastelands on the other 
side of the globe. Indeed, when we take into 
view the inducements which must be offered 
to a people circumstanced as the habitants 
of the Western States and Territories are, 
in order to induce them to emigrate, and 
compare them with what Oregon Territory 
presents, we should be inclined to think the 
representation of their feelings as having 
been made on very insufficient grounds. We 
have some opportunity from our position 
to form a correct estimate of the soil, climate, 
productions, and facilities of the country 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean, as we have had a large mission there 
for several years, distributed in small parties 
over the Territory, and from all we have 
learned we should prefer migrating to 
Botany Bay. With the exceptions of the 
lands on the Willamette and strips along a 
few of the smaller water courses, the whole 
is among the most irreclaimable barren 
wastes of which we have read, except the 
Desert of Sahara. 

“Nor is this the worst of it. The climate is 
so unfriendly to human life that the native 
population has dwindled away under the 
ravages of its malaria to a degree which de- 
fies all history to furnish a parallel in so 
wide a range of country, and the scattered 
remnants of the wandering tribes of Indians 
who still remain exhibit a degree of decrepi- 
tude, loathsome disease, and moral degrada- 
tion which is unknown among any other por- 
tion of the aborigines. So entirely sunken 
and subdued are these wretched people and 
so rapid has been their decay that they pre- 
dict their own annihilation from the ‘cold 
sickness,’ as they have learned to call the 
ague, which is a prominent symptom of the 
terrible malady which annually visits them 
in all their wanderings.” 

Mr. Dayton, after arguing that the coun- 
try was not worth contending for, that it 
was too remote from the seat of government, 
that the distance to the Capital around Cape 
Horn was 18,000 miles and across the con- 
tinent 5,000 miles, concluded in this fashion: 

“The power of steam has been suggested, 
Talk of steam communication—a railroad to 
the mouth of the Columbia. Why, look at 
the cost and bankrupt condition of railroads 
proceeding almost from your Capital, travel- 
ing your great thoroughfares. A railroad 
across 2,500 miles of prairie, of desert, and of 
mountains. The smoke of an engine through 
those terrible fissures of that great rocky 
ledge where the smoke of the volcano has 
rolled before. Who is to make this vast in- 
ternal, or rather, external improvement? 
Whence is to come the power? Who to sup- 
ply the means? The mines of Mexico and 
Peru disemboweled would scarcely pay a 
penny on the pound of the cost. Nothing 
short of the lamp of Aladdin would suffice 
for such an expenditure. The extravagance 
of the suggestion seems to me to outrun 
everything which we know of modern schem- 
ing. The South Sea bubble, the Dutchman’s 
speculation in tulip roots, our own in town 
lots, and multicaulis are all commonplace 
plodding in comparison.” 


These are fair samples of some of the 
views entertained by distinguished 
statesmen in those days concerning the 
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magnificent empire which has since been 
divided up into the Commonwealths of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and parts 
of Montana and Wyoming. In 1838 
there were only 50 Americans in that 
great stretch of country, and where is 
the American today who does not feel 
proud of the advancement that has been 
made on that Northwest border of our 
common country. 


OPPOSITION TO NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA BE- 
CAUSE CANADA, CUBA, MEXICO, AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA WOULD BE NEXT 


During the debate in the Senate on 
April 19, 1888, on a bill proposing the 
admission of the Dakota Territory, Sen- 
ator Call, of Florida,—volume 91 Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 3128—raised a 
question as to precedent, in these words: 


Then, Mr. President, the considerations are 
manifest which should govern this ques- 
tion. First, the welfare and happiness and 
continued power and permanence of the 
States already created; second, the welfare 
and happiness and permanence of the new 
States to be created and admitted. From 
that standpoint how are we to view this 
question? Certainly it is not by making 
States because they are agricultural; not by 
making them large or small because of the 
character of industries which exist among 
them. There is no permanence in that. We 
must have some regard in the exercise of 
the powers of government to the equilibrium 
of forces which now and hereafter are to 
exist in this country. We have 65 million 
now; very soon there will be 100 million, 
and in the near future a far greater num- 
ber of people. 

It is not beyond the bounds of a reason- 
able statesmanship that Canada and Cuba, 
and Mexico, and perhaps Central America, 
may ask to be admitted into this Union of 
States. Shall we disregard the possibilities 
of such contingencies? Shall we create this 
Territory into small States like Rhode Island 
or Delaware, or even Massachusetts? Or 
shall we make them so large that the differ- 
ence between this body and the other House 
in numbers will always exist, and that the 
number of persons in this body will bear 
some proportion toward a large and some- 
what difficult body to manage as is the 
House of Representatives? Shall we pre- 
serve the idea of States so large that the 
Senators who represent them here will con- 
tinue to be a conservative element in the 
Government, or shall we make the two bodies 
alike in all respects, throwing open the 
whole scheme of our Government to change, 
and to an essentially different character from 
that which it now possesses? Shall we 
create new States so as to concentrate the 
political power of the National Government 
in the Northwest, so as to sectionalize it, 
and again create sectional difficulties? Are 
we entirely sure that there may not be other 
questions besides the dead Negro of the past 
upon which sections of the Republic may 
not divide? 

Mr. President, I take it that is the only 
question to be considered in the creation of 
new States. Admitting the sufficiency of 
population, admitting the identity and sym- 
pathy of feeling, admitting the devotion to 
republican institutions and to our form of 
government, what other question is there to 
be considered? I venture to say that can 
be done in only one way, and that is by en- 
larging the areas of the States now to be 
created and those to be created in the fu- 
ture. In my judgment there can be no 
rational argument presented against this 
view, there has been none presented. The 
suggestion of imperial States has no signifi- 
cance, You have in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the full representation of the peo- 
ple. You have in this body a representation 
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made equal in respect to the States, the 
political organization, the territory embraced 
within certain limits and designated by cer- 
tain names as States. And the preservation 
of this equality of rights in this body is the 
great force of this Government, is its great 
and conservative force against sectionalism. 
That is the great point. Shall we give the 
States to be made in the Northwest territory 
such representation in the Senate as their 
increasing population will give them in the 
House of Representatives until they have 
ascendency over all other portions of the 
country, or shall we make them autonomies 
so large that they will bear their proper and 
just proportion of political strength and 
power, not as agricultural States, but as 
States differenced from the middle and the 
east and south by distance, by climate, by 
the absence of that direct and immediate 
intercourse which even railroads will not 
bring. 

I venture to say, then, that politically and 
philosophically there is no ground on which 
to consider this question except to so ar- 
range these States that one section shall 
not have the absolute or permanent pre- 
ponderance over the others. The war has 
passed away and slavery has gone; and my 
distinguished friend from Ohio, for whom 
I have a high respect for his ability, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts, are labor- 
ing in vain and are deluded when they think 
there remains in the people of this country 
any remnant of feeling which can be 
excited by the recollections of the war. All 
that is gone, and gone forever; and in the 
Southern States there is more sympathy, 
more protection, more regard for the colored 
race and the colored voter than there is or 
ever can be anywhere else, and less of vio- 
lence than there is among the white race 
in the North toward each other, and less of 
intimidation and corrupt influence than 
there is in the party contests of the Northern 
States. 

NEW ENGLAND PREDICTIONS OF CONSEQUENCES 

TO FOLLOW STATEHOOD ADMISSION OF WEST- 

ERN TERRITORIES 


During the debate on the Oklahoma, 
Arizona, and New Mexico statehood bill, 
Mr. Beall, of Texas, refreshed the mem- 
ories of some of his colleagues—volume 
223, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1517— 
in this language: 

But gentlemen from the East say that 
these Territories are barren, desolate, and 
unproductive, for the most part, and can 
never separately become worthy to wear the 
crowns of statehood. New England has 
prophesied before. If the Government 
should do no more for New England than it 
has done for these Territories a great part 
of New England would become barren and 
unproductive waste. 

In 1811, when Congress was considering 
the question of admitting some of the terri- 
tory purchased from France by Mr. Jefferson 
as a State into the Union, Mr. Josiah Quincy 
said: 

“If this bill passes it is virtually a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. It will free the States 
from their moral obligations and, as it will 
be the right of all, so it will be the duty of 
some, definitely to prepare for a separation— 
amicably if they can, violently if they must.” 

This first threat of secession was made by 
a Member from Massachusetts. And for 
what reason? Because Congress was prepar- 
ing to admit into the Union some of the 
great West. Mr. Chairman, without the 
great West, which New England so despised, 
to feed and clothe her, New England would 
be hungry and shivering today and her cities 
would be silent in the stagnation of death. 
That great West has been the brawn and 
muscle, the heart, and brains of this Nation. 

In peace it has made her prosperity the 
marvel of the world, and in war it preserved 
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her from dissolution and death. Without 
the Lincoln of the West, the Grant of the 
West, the Sherman of the West, and the le- 
gions upon legions of soldiers from the West 
who marched to the music of the Union, the 
men who followed the strains of Dixie would 
have knocked at the gates of every city in 
the Eastern and Middle States and would 
have swept their armies off the field of battle. 


COMMENT ON THE PROPOSAL THAT TEXAS MAY 
BE FORCED TO DIVIDE INTO FIVE STATES IF 
ALASKA AND HAWAII ARE ADMITTED TO STATE- 
HOOD 


A Texas Congressman, who preceded 
by some 50 years the present Represent- 
atives from Texas, during the debate on 
the bill proposing to admit Oklahoma, 
Arizona, and New Mexico to statehood 
on January 24, 1906—volume 223, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1518—said this: 


If area alone were considered, Texas could 
be divided. You could divide her forests and 
her prairies, her mountains and her valleys; 
but there are some things about Texas you 
cannot divide. There is her Alamo—greater 
than the Thermopylae of old. The babes of 
Texas have been taught to lisp the names of 
Travis and Crockett and Bowie and the 
others who died there. The Alamo belongs 
alike to all, and no son of Texas would be so 
unworthy as to surrender his claim to it. 
There is Goliad and there is the field of San 
Jacinto. In dividing Texas could these bat- 
tlefields be divided also and their glories 
parceled out to different States? There is 
the memory of Houston; of Austin; of Burle- 
son; of Rusk; of Albert Sidney Johnston; of 
Roberts, the “Old Alcalde”; of Reagan the 
“Grand Old Man,” who loved Texas and who 
was beloved by Texas; and a great host of 
other illustrious ones. Can such memories 
be weighed and measured and apportioned 
to different sections? The soldiers who went 
from Texas homes mingled in the tumult of 
every great battle of the war between the 
blue and the gray, and they sleep upon every 
field from Gettysburg to the gulf. Will any- 
one be found so base as to give up the mem- 
ory of their deathless deeds? 

No, Mr. Chairman, to give up any of these 
to one section would be to impoverish all 
others. They belong to Texas—to all of 
Texas, and not a part of Texas. They were 
given to us by the fathers, and we must 
hand them down to our children. They be- 
longed to Texas in her weakness; they must 
still be hers in her strength. They com- 
forted and blessed her in her night of sor- 
row; they must adorn her in her day of 
triumph. [Prolonged applause.] 


ARGUMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESSMAN 
AGAINST ARIZONA-NEW MEXICO ADMISSION 


In opposing the admission of the Ari- 
zona-New Mexico Territory to statehood, 
Congressman Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, 
said—volume 223, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 1505, January 24, 1906: 

I am arguing that there is an undue num- 
ber of Senators in the United States as com- 
pared with the Members of Congress at this 
end of the Capitol representing population, 
and that the whole system of Government as 
devised by the Fathers has been overturned 
by the introduction of these Senators from 
these small States. Mr. Speaker, I am argu- 
ing that Senators ought to represent popu- 
lation, and not rocks and sand. [Applause.] 


EXTRACT FROM DEBATE ON ARIZONA-NEW MEXICO 

The comments of Congressman Bede 
from Minnesota—volume 223, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages 1502-1503, January 
24, 1906: 


The treatment of the East toward that 
part of the United States west of the Missis- 
sippi is a mistaken one. They speak of us as 
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the “wooly West.” When easterners want to 
whip us into line and get something done 
here, they call up the great name of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, but when they want to defeat 
something that he wishes to bring about, 
they call him the “bronco statesman.” They 
heap contumely on him merely because he 
once lived in Dakota. * * * Oh, they say 
they fear Senators from the West. I do 
not. But they say, “You haven't folks 
enough out there.” + + » 

We used to hear it said that New England 
was not fit to live in; yet we have made that 
a great country. Even Governor Bradford, 
in his notes on the early settlement of that 
country, intimates that the Pilgrim Fathers 
themselves would not have landed in New 
England if they had not been seasick. 
[Great laughter.] 

We have made a great country of New 
England, and we love every State of it; I 
would not strike down one of her Representa- 
tives in this House or the other; but we love 
the West, too. We have heard it said that 
Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Kansas were the Great American Desert; but 
that idea has been wiped out and they are 
now garden spots. As a boy I heard it as- 
serted that you could never run a railroad 
through Minnesota with the thermometer 
30° below zero, because the water would 
freeze in the boiler and the locomotive would 
go dead. [Laughter.] We have now a great 
State there and other great States have been 
made in the West, and I believe in a fair rep- 
resentation for this great country west of the 
Mississippi River. 


Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, on 
“Weak, Sickly States,” New Mexico- 
Arizona statehood, February 27, 1906, 
page 3048, volume 225, CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


Whenever Senators deem it necessary to 
disorganize these Territories or pass any 
legislation, as the Senator suggested, we 
will be ready to meet that question. But the 
question today is whether these two Terri- 
tories should not be united into one State. 
In their makeup and their characteristics, 
in their natural resources and their popula- 
tion, ought they not to be one State instead 
of two weak, sickly States, with a scattering 
and feeble population? 

New Mexico has today, if you eliminate 
the Indian population, hardly 200,000 white 
people; and if you eliminate the Mexicans 
from that number there are, perhaps, about 
100,000 Americans there. Arizona today has 
a population, after all these years of Terri- 
torial existence, if you eliminate the In- 
dians out of it, of only about 100,000 white 
people, or about enough for half of the ratio 
of a Representative in Congress. 

Taking the 2 Territories—the one, New 
Mexico, nearly 60 years of age, and Arizona— 
the 2 together have a white population in 
round numbers of only about 300,000 people. 

After all these years, if all that country, 
with all that immense domain, can only 
make such a showing, why in the world 
should we segregate them and make them 
into separate Commonwealths simply because 
of the vast territorial area? 


Senator Hopkins, of Ohio, on the New 
Mexico-Arizona statehood February 27, 
1906, page 3046, volume 225, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


Suppose the State of Delaware, to which 
Arizona has been compared, were a Territory, 
is there a man west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains who represents a State in this Senate 
that for a moment would consent to permit 
this small area to become a sovereign State 
in the Union? We all know that had she not 
been one of the Original Thirteen States, 
and had it not been necessary in order to 
secure our Federal Union to give her the 
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rights and privileges in the Senate that New 
York and Virginia were to have, she never 
would have been granted that privilege. 

Here, after more than 100 years of our 
constitutional Government, when our pop- 
ulation has reached more than 80 million, 
and when States that helped to form the 
Federal Union which had only a few thou- 
sand population then have increased to 
millions, it is proposed to permit a section of 
our country from the arid region, with thou- 
sands upon thousands of acres of barren 
rocks and of land absolutely unproductive 
of anything that will sustain animal life, all 
the rights and privileges of one of the Orig- 
inal Thirteen States. 


REBUTTAL TO ASSERTION THAT POPULATION RATIO 
SHOULD BE A TEST 


In the debate on the Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico statehood bill, Mr. 
Beall, of Texas—volume 223, CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, pages 1516 and 1517, Jan- 
uary 24, 1906—said: 


Has each of these Territories a sufficient 
population to justify statehood? Let us 
examine this proposition in the light of rules 
that have been applied in the past. Con- 
gress has heretofore adopted two rules to 
govern the admission of Territories into 
statehood, so far as population is concerned. 
The ordinance of 1787 fixed the conditions 
upon which States might be carved out of 
the Northwest Territory, which Virginia and 
others had so generously surrendered. After 
this ordinance had provided for the future 
division of this Territory into not less than 
3 and not more than 5 States, and had fixed 
the boundary of 3 of them, namely, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, it contained this pro- 
vision: 

“And whenever any of the said States 
shall have 60,000 free inhabitants therein, 
such State shall be admitted, by its delegates, 
into the Congress of the United States on an 
equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatever, and shall be at liberty to 
form a permanent constitution and State 
government: Provided, The constitution and 
government so to be formed shall be repub- 
lican and in conformity to the principles 
contained in these articles; and so far as it 
can be consistent with the general interest 
of the Confederacy, such admission shall be 
allowed at an earlier period and when there 
may be a less number of free inhabitants in 
the State than 60,000.” 

This ordinance was afterwards extended 
so as to apply to the territory south of the 
Ohio River and later to Oregon. Under its 
authority Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Oregon were admitted. Un- 
der this ordinance it was conceded that when 
a Territory attained a population of 60,000 
free people it had a right to demand imme- 
diate admission. Tennessee was the first to 
apply for admission under authority of this 
ordinance. She proceeded, without any en- 
abling act from Congress authorizing it, to 
hold a convention in which she framed a 
constitution, and then she chose a legisla- 
ture and elected her Senators and Member 
of Congress. She notified Congress of her 
action and advised that upon a certain day 
her Territorial government established by 
Congress would cease and she would take her 
place as a State. She took her own census 
and notified Congress that she had 54,000 
whites and 6,000 free Negroes. George Wash- 
ington transmitted this constitution to Con- 
gress with the following message: 

“Gentleman of the Senate and House of 
Representatives: By an act of Congress 
passed on the 26th of May 1790, it was de- 
clared that the inhabitants of the Territory 
of the United States south of the river Ohio 
should enjoy all the privileges, benefits, and 
advantages set forth in the ordinance of Con- 
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gress for the government of the Territory 
of the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio; and that the government of said Ter- 
ritory south of the Ohio should be similar 
to that which was then exercised in the 
Territory northwest of the Ohio, except so 
far as was otherwise provided in the condi- 
tions expressed in an act of Congress passed 
the 2d of April 1790, ‘An act to accept a 
cession of the claims of the State of North 
Carolina to a certain district of western 
Territory.” 

“Among the privileges, benefits, and ad- 
vantages thus secured to the inhabitants 
of the territory south of the river Ohio ap- 
pear to be the right of forming a permanent 
constitution and State government, and of 
admission as a State by the delegates into 
the Congress of the United States on an 
equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatever when it should have there- 
in 60,000 free inhabitants: Provided, The 
constitution and government so to be formed 
should be republican and in conformity to 
the principles contained in the articles of 
the said ordinance. 

“As proofs of the several requisites to en- 
title the territory south of the river Ohio to 
be admitted as a State into the Union, Gov- 
ernor Blount has transmitted the return of 
the enumeration of its inhabitants and a 
printed copy of the constitution and form 
of government on which they have agreed, 
which, with letters accompanying the same, 
are herewith laid before Congress.” (United 
States, April 8, 1796. G. Washington.) 

Tennessee did not come as a supplicant 
begging for admission. She came demand- 
ing it as a right, because she had the requi- 
site 60,000 of population. 

But under this ordinance a population of 
60,000 was not essential to admission into 
statehood. It provided: “And, so far as it 
can be consistent with the general interest 
of the Confederacy, such admission shall be 
allowed at an earlier period and when there 
may be a less number of free inhabitants in 
the State than 60,000.” 

Under the authority of this last proviso 
Ohio was admitted in 1802 with a population 
of 45,000 and Illinois in 1818 with a popula- 
tion of 55,000. 

It will thus be seen that the ordinance of 
1787 provided not that there must be 60,000 
people for a State, but that there must be a 
State for 60,000 people, leaving Congress free 
to create a State for a territory having less 
than that number of people if it was deemed 
advisable to do so. 

Now, what was the other rule that Con- 
gress has prescribed upon this subject? By 
the treaty of 1803 the Territory of Louisiana 
was purchased by Mr. Jefferson, and out of 
this a number of States have been carved. 
In this treaty the following language occurs: 

“The inhabitants of the ceded territory 
shall be incorporated in the Union of the 
United States and admitted as soon as possi- 
ble, according to the principles of the Federal 
Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States, and in the mean- 
time they shall be maintained and protected 
in the free enjoyment of their liberty, prop- 
erty, and the religion which they profess.” 

In 1819 a treaty was made with Spain 
under which Florida was ceded to the United 
States. This treaty contained the following: 

“The inhabitants of the territories which 
His Catholic Majesty cedes to the United 
States by this treaty shall be incorporated 
in the Union of the United States as soon as 
may be consistent with the principles of the 
Federal Constitution and admitted to the en- 
joyment of all the privileges, rights, and 
immunities of the citizens of the United 
States.” 

In 1848 the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
under which a great area, including New 
Mexico and Arizona, was ceded to the United 
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States, was made, and this treaty contains 
the following: 

“The Mexicans who, in the territories 
aforesaid, shall not preserve the character 
of citizens of the Mexican Republican con- 
formably with what is stipulated in the pre- 
ceding article, shall be incorporated into the 
Union of the United States and be admitted 
at the proper time (to be judged of by the 
Congress of the United States) to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights of citizens of the 
United States according to the principles of 
the Constitution.” 

I have quoted the provisions of these sev- 
eral treaties to show that in each of them 
it was contemplated that the territory se- 
cured should at the earliest practicable 
moment be carved into States. The language 
in each was a covenant and promise that 
this would be done. In one it was stipulated 
that the people should be “admitted as soon 
as possible, according to the principles of 
the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment of 
all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States,” and sub- 
stantially the same language was used in the 
other treaties. 

Arkansas was the first of this territory to 
seek admittance as a State, and it was neces- 
sary for Congress to interpret the meaning 
of the phrase, “according to the principles 
of the Federal Constitution.” After pro- 
tracted discussion it was agreed that it 
meant that when a people in an area called 
a Territory reached the point in population 
where this population was equal to the num- 
ber of people required for a Congressional 
district in a State, then that they should 
be admitted as a State. 

Under the ordinance of 1787, while a Terri- 
tory had a right to demand admission as a 
State when its population reached 60,000, 
yet such Territory could be properly ad- 
mitted by Congress when it had a much 
smaller population, and likewise Congress 
interpreted the provisions in these treaties 
to mean that while a Territory could de- 
mand admission into the Union as a matter 
of right when its population was equal to 
the unit of representation in Congress, yet 
Congress could admit such Territory when 
its population was far below the point 
named. The instances of such admission 
when the population was far below the unit 
of representation prevailing at such time 
are numerous. Florida when admitted had 
a population of 54,000, when the basis of 
representation was 70,000; Oregon came in 
with 52,000 people, when the unit was 
93,000. Nevada was admitted in 1864 by 
the Republican Party for partisan purposes, 
with a population of only 6,800 at the pre- 
ceding census, when the unit of represen- 
tation was 127,000; and in 1866 both Houses 
of Congress passed a bill admitting Colo- 
rado when her population was less than 
30,000, when the basis of representation was 
127,000. The next year Nebraska was ad- 
mitted when her population was only 60,000, 


Much has been said that there is no 
promise of statehood to Alaska and Ha- 
waii. The following extract from the de- 
bate on the admission of the State of Da- 
kota should resolve that question: 

THE ADMISSION OF STATES 
(Extract from S. Rept. No. 15, 49th Cong., Ist 
sess., dated January 11, 1886, from the 

Committee on Territories to accompany S. 

967, providing for the admission of the 

State of Dakota into the Union) 

The policy of the United States from the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
and even before, has been to encourage the 
settlement of the public lands lying outside 
the boundaries of the States, and to organize 
the communities thus formed into States as 
soon as the requisite population was found 
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within a suitable area. Territorial govern- 
ments were always regarded as formative and 
temporary, to be superseded by State govern- 
ments as soon as the necessary conditions ex- 
isted. The vast domain acquired by cession 
from Virginia, by the treaty with Louisiana, 
and by conquest from Mexico, has been 
carved into States, which have been admitted 
to the Union as fast as sufficient population 
was found therein. 

In the case of Dred Scott v. Sandford (19 
How. 446), the Court (Chief Justice Taney 
delivering the opinion) said upon this sub- 
ject: 

“There is certainly no power given by the 
Constitution to the Federal Government to 
establish and maintain colonies bordering 
on the United States, or at a distance to be 
ruled and governed at its own pleasure, nor 
to enlarge its territorial limits in any way ex- 
cept by the admission of new States. That 
power is plainly given, and if a new State 
is admitted it needs no further legislation 
by Congress, because the Constitution itself 
defines the relative rights and powers and 
duties of the State, and the citizens of the 
State, and the Federal Government. But 
no power is given to acquire a Territory to 
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be acquired and held permanently in that 
character, 
. . . s se 

“We do not mean, however, to question the 
power of Congress in this respect. The 
power to expand the United States by the 
admission of new States is plainly given; and 
in the construction of this power by all the 
departments of the Government, it has been 
held to authorize the acquisition of territory, 
not fit for admission at the time, but to be 
admitted as soon as its population and situ- 
ation entitle it to admission. It is acquired 
to become a State, and not to be held as a 
colony and governed by Congress with abso- 
lute authority; and as the propriety of ad- 
mitting a new State is committed to the 
sound discretion of Congress, the power to 
acquire territory for that purpose, to be held 
by the United States until it is in a suitable 
condition to become a State upon an equal 
footing with the other States, must rest upon 
the same discretion.” 


The table of approximate population 
of the United States prepared by the Li- 
brary of Congress is inserted here for the 
information of the Members: 


Approximate percentage 4 the total population of the United States possessed by each of 


48 Stales upon 


entry into the Union 


Population, nearest 


ulation of 
"he he United States, | Each State's 


Date of decennial census nearest percentage 

State admission to census of the total 

the Union SS a ae es 

upon entry 

Year | Population | Year | Population 

Dec, 14,1819 | 1820 127, 901 1820 9, 638, 453 1. 3269 
Feb. 14,1912 1910 204, 354 1910 91, 972, 266 .2221 
June 15,1836 | 1840 97, 574 1840 17, 069, 453 5710 
Sept. 9, 1850 1850 92,597 | 1850 23, 191, 876 . 3992 
Aug. 1,1876 1880 194, 327 1880 50, 155, 783 3874 
Jan. „1788 1790 237,046 | 1790 3, 929, 214 6. 0558 
Dec. 7,1787 | 1790 59,096 | 1790 3, 929, 214 1, 5040 
Mar. 3, 1845 1850 87,445 | 1850 23, 191, 876 3770 
Jan. 2, 1788 1790 82, 548 1790 3,929, 214 2. 1008 
July 3,1890 | 1890 , 548 | 1890 62, 047, 714 . 1406 
-| Dec. 3, 1818 1820 55,211 | 1820 9, 638, 453 5728 
Dee. 11,1816 | 1820 147,178 1820 „638, 453 1, 5269 
Dec, 28, 184 1850 192,214 | 1850 23, 191, 876 +8287 
Jan. 29,1861 | 1860 107, 1860 1, 443, 321 3409 
June 1, 1792 1790 73,677 | 1700 3, 929, 214 1.8751 
Apr. 30, 1812 1810 76, 1810 7, 230, 881 1.0574 
2 ar. 15,1820 | 1820 „ 1820 9, 638, 453 3, 0952 
Maryland Apr. 1788 | 1790 319,728 | 1790 3, 929, 214 8. 1371 
Massachusetts- 1 Feb. 6, 1788 1790 „787 1790 3. 929, 214 9. 6402 
Jan. 26,1837 | 1840 212,267 | 1840 17, 069, 453 1, 2435 
May 11,1858 | 1860 172,023 | 1860 31, 443, 321 «5470 
Dec, 10,1817 | 1820 75,448 | 1820 9, 638, 453 7827 
Aug. 10, 1821 1820 66,586 | 1820 9, 638, 453 + 6908 
Nov. 8,1889 | 1890 142,924 | 1800 62, 947, 714 +2270 
Mar. 1,1867 | 1870 122,993 | 1870 39, 818, 449 . 3088 
Oct. 31,1864 | 11870 42,491 | 1870 39, 818, 449 + 1067 
June 21,1788 | 1790 141,885 | 1790 3, 929, 214 3. 6110 
Dec. 18,1787 | 1790 184,139 | 1790 3, 929, 214 4. 0864 
Jan, 6, 1912 1910 327,301 | 1910 91, 072, 266 „358 
July 1 1 340. 120 1790 3, 929, 214 8. 6561 
Nov. 21,1789 | 1 303,751 | 1790 3, 929, 214 10. 0211 
Nov. 1889 | 18! 190, 1890 62, 947, 714 3033 
ur. 1, 18032181 230, 7 1810 7, 239, 881 3. 1873 
Nov. 16,1907 | 1910 1,657,155 | 1910 91, 972, 266 1. 8017 
Feb. 14,1859 | 1860 52. 1860 31, 443, 321 1668 
Dec. 12,1787 | 1790 434,373 | 1790 3, 920, 214 11. 0549 
May 29, 1790 1790 68, 1790 3, 929, 214 1.7516 
May 23,1788 | 1790 249,073 | 1790 3, 929, 214 6. 3390 
Nov. 2,1 1890 „600 | 1890 62, 947, 714 5537 
June 1,1796 | 1800 105,602 | 1800 5, 308, 483 1, 9893 
Dee. , 1845 | 1850 212, 592 | 1850 23, 191, 876 . 9166 
Jan. 4,1896 | 1900 276,749 | 1900 75, 994, 575 3641 
Mar. 4,1791 1790 85, 4: 1790 3, 929, 214 2.1740 
June 25,1788 | 1790 747, 610 | 1790 3, 929, 214 19. 0269 
Nov. 11,1889 | 1890 357,232 | 1890 62, 047, 714 5075 
June 19,1863 | 1860 376, 1860 31, 443, 321 1.1979 
May 20, 1848 1850 305, 391 1850 23, 191, 876 1. 3168 
July 10,1890 | 1890 62,555 | 1890 62, 047, 714 . 0093 
A 1950 128,643 1950 150, 697, 361 . 0853 
—:! A ESE SN IRD UAT 8 1950 499,794 | 1950 150, 697, 361 3316 


The census of 1870 provides more meaningiul statistics for the State of Nevada even though the date of entry 
into the Union is nearer 1860, 3 of Nevada Territory when organized in 1861 was 6,857. The total 


for the Nation in 1860 was 31,443.32 


The census of 1810 provides more meaningful statistics for the State of Ohio even though the date of our into 


the Union is nearer 2 
the Nation in 1800 was 

3 The figure 747,610 is ates up of 691,737 for V. 
are listed separately in the Statistical Abstract of 


Sources: Bloom, Sol. The Story of the Constitution. 
Commission, 1937. pp. 87-88. 


DE ca of Territory Northwest of River Ohio in 1800 was 45,365. The to 


Eo 55,873 for what is now West r since the 2 
United 


tal for 


tates, 1953, p. 15, for the census of 1790. 
Washington, United States Constitution Sesquicentennial 


Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1953. Wash- 


ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953. pp. 15-17. 
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Estimated population, Thirteen Colonies 


1774 1783 
360, 000 350, 000 
80, 000 82. 200 
200, 000 206, 000 
50, 000 50, 400. 
180, 000 200, 000 
New Jersey. 130, 000 130, 000 
Pennsylvania. 300, 000 320, 000 
Delaware 40. 000 35, 000 
Maryland 220, 000 220, 700 
Vi i 9 500, 000 400, 000 
North Carolina 260, 000 200, 000 
South Carolina. 180, 000 170, 000 
Georgia 30, 000 25, 000 
A 2, 590,000 | 2, 389, 300 


the day is not far distant when their 
population will exceed the 15 million 
mark, yet I call your attention to the 
fact that one of the opponents of state- 
hood for California said that the State 
of California could never maintain a 
population of 100,000 people or contrib- 
ute anything to the welfare of this 
great country of ours. 

It has always been the philosophy of 
those who have opposed the admission of 
new States to the Union to try to limit 
what in the other States are enjoying. 
The great challenge to the House of 
Representatives today is to say to the 
people of Hawaii and Alaska, that have 
met every test ever acquired of any of 
the other 35 new States that we have 
asked more of them than of any other 
Territory. However, since they have 
met every requirement and passed every 
test they are entitled to and should be 
admitted to statehood to become the 
States of Hawaii and Alaska, 

I should like to dwell for just a few 
minutes on the great Territory of Alaska. 
Alaska is actually the sleeping giant of 
America, but it is hampered and held 
down by the red tape and control of var- 
ious bureaus in Washington that have 
charge of it. If the Washington bureaus 
continue the land surveys at the present 
rate it will be more than 15,000 years be- 
fore the Territory of Alaska surveys will 
be completed. 

Alaska has more timber in the Tongas 
National Forest than we have in the 
entire United States. It is an area 
which is leaping and trying to break the 
bureaucratic chains that bind it here in 
Washington and become a part of the 
sisterhood of States of this great Union. 

There is at the present time a rumor 
going around to the effect that Public 
Land Order 82 is about to be revoked. 
If Public Land Order 82 is revoked it will 
turn loose in a new State of Alaska the 
opportunity for the greatest exploration 
the entire Territory of Alaska has ever 
seen. 

At the time of its original purchase it 
was called Seward’s Icebox, Seward's 
Folly, and every other possible name that 
could hold it up to ridicule, but it has 
become the great treasure chest of 
America, 

Those people who have talked about 
the rapid growth of population in Alaska 
have said that the great majority of the 
people up there now are members of the 
Military Establishment. I might ask the 
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question of Members of the House: Do 
you think we are not going to defend 
Alaska as a State? The answer is: Yes, 
we are going to continue the defense of 
Alaska; and we are also going to con- 
tinue the defense of Hawaii because they 
are a part of these United States. 

We fought a Revolutionary War be- 
cause the King of England wanted us, 
the Thirteen Original Colonies, to submit 
to his will without, any representation 
whatsoever. We as a Nation have held 
forth to the world the theory, that in 
America, things like that could not hap- 
pen. The great challenge that exists 
to the Members of this House today is 
to say to the world which is watching us, 
that we believe in what we have said as 
far as the other 48 States are concerned 
and that we will continue to give incor- 
porated Territories the status of state- 
hood, that we will give statehood to 
Hawaii and Alaska. They will contrib- 
ute more to this country as States than 
any of the other 35 Territories. They 
will be equal as other States have been; 
and once granted equality of statehood 
they will then grow and prosper and be- 
come a part of the United States of 
America. 

If the members of this committee will 
have the interest of their country at 
heart, if they really have the interest of 
the future of what we have been handed 
as a heritage by our parents to hand 
down to our posterity, they will mark 
this day as a day of destiny. When you 
are asked by those in your district, by 
those in your family, “How did you vote 
when the question was presented to you 
as a Member of Congress to extend to 
other Americans the same rights and 
privileges that you have to other Ameri- 
cans?” you will be able to say, with pride, 
“I stood up and I gave to other Ameri- 
cans the same rights and privileges 
which I have.” If you will do that, I am 
satisfied that the bill will be enacted, and 
will become the law and Alaska and Ha- 
waii will become the 49th and 50th 
States, and you will be able to point with 
pride in future years, that you had an 
active part in making these United States 
of America a bigger, better, and more 
prosperous country than the world has 
ever known it to be. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Under the rule, the bill is considered 
as having been read for amendment. 
No amendments are in order to the bill 
except the committee amendments 
Printed in the reported bill. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
there are, I believe, 56 committee amend- 
ments. Some of them I do want to dis- 
cuss in some detail. I just hope that 
considering them en bloc will not pre- 
clude discussion of them. If it does I 
shall have to object to taking them up 
at this time en bloc. 

Mr. ENGLE. There are some 55 or 56 
amendments, all of them subject to dis- 
cussion, which would involve this com- 
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mittee in something like 520 minutes of 
additional discussion. The amendments 
are in the bill and have been for 7 hours 
of general debate. No one has raised any 
question about them. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The . The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, is it possible under the rules of the 
House to do this by unanimous con- 
sent or may one object, thereby stopping 
consideration of these amendments en 
bloc? 

The CHAIRMAN. One objection 
would stop consideration of the amend- 
ments en bloc. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I must object. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I withhold 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
only reason I have is to ask the gentle- 
man, Is he opposed to the committee 
amendments? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Some of 
the amendments ought to be discussed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is the 
gentleman opposed to them? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I will dis- 
cuss that when I come to it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is this a 
filibuster? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I renew my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments, beginning on page 3, line 
13 down to and including page 9, line 
16, be considered en bloc, these amend- 
ments being perfecting amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 13, strike the word “the” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “a.” 

Page 8, line 21, strike the word “apropria- 
tions” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“appropriations.” 

Page 9, line 16, following the word “con- 
sideration.”, add the following new sen- 
tence: The Congress shall within 60 legis- 
lative days after receipt thereof approve or 
disapprove said constitution. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 


the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 20, strike out the word “before” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “after.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 20, add the following new 
section: 

“If the Congress shall fail to approve or 
disapprove the constitution within the 60 
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legislative days provided for in the second 
paragraph of this section, the constitution 
shall be deemed to be approved, and it shall 
be the duty of the President to certify such 
fact to the Governor of said Territory, who 
shall thereupon proceed in like manner as 
though the constitution had been expressly 
approved.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, line 10, strike out the numeral 
“4" and insert in lieu thereof the numeral 
104.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
beginning on page 12, line 22, to page 25, 
line 13, be considered en bloc. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I 
wanted to discuss the amendment on 
page 15. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I will 
modify my request to except the amend- 
ment on page 15 which the gentleman 
from Nebraska wishes to discuss, but 
renew my unanimous consent request 
with respect to the pro forma and per- 
fecting amendments otherwise included 
from page 12, line 22, to page 25, line 13. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 22, strike out the numeral “1” 
and insert in lieu thereof the numeral 101.“ 

Page 19, line 24, strike out the words “out 


‘Hawaii’ from” and insert in lieu thereof “out 
‘Hawaii and’ from.” 

Page 20, line 10, strike out “(5) and (6) 
and insert in lieu thereof “(4) and (5).” 

Page 21, line 9, following the citation, in- 
sert the words “as amended,” 

Page 25, line 5, following the designation 
“Sec. 116” insert the designation (a).“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, line 1, strike out “of the House of 
Representatives shall not” and insert “shall 
not operate to either increase or decrease the 
permanent membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as prescribed in the act of Aug- 
ust 8, 1911 (37 Stat. 13) nor shall such tem- 
porary increase,” 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to be recognized. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this not to stall 
this amendment but to give some reas- 
surance to those who were worried about 
the number that might be in the House 
of Representatives from Hawaii. The 
committee wisely provided that if Ha- 
waii comes in as a new State it shall not 
operate to either increase or decrease 
the permanent membership of the House 
of Representatives. Now, several Mem- 
bers were concerned about losing their 
seats in the House of Representatives, 
and it is quite plain, I think, with the 
adoption of this amendment, that the 
condition as to the membership in the 
House remains with the House. Any 
change can be made by Congress. I 
have no objection to the amendment. 
I wanted at this time to sort of reassure 
some of those folks who felt that, if we 
bring in two more Members, they will 
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lose their seats. This is not necessarily 
so. I will also say that if a rule had 
been reported so that we could have 
amended this bill— and I hope it will be 
amended over in the other body—that I 
had intended to offer an amendment to 
provide for one Representative, and I 
believe it would have been adopted. I 
hope it is done in the other body. Again, 
the rule does not permit amendments. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Nebraska yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. What the gentleman 
is telling the House is that the Member- 
ship Act of 1911 and the Apportionment 
Act of 1941 will still remain in force? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. Only Congress can change that 
act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 25, following line 14, insert the 
following: 

“(b) Effective on the admission of the 
State of Hawaii into the Union— 

“(1) the first sentence of section 506 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
(46 U. S. C., sec. 1156), is amended by in- 
serting before the words ‘island possession 
or island territory,’ the words, ‘island State’ 
and a comma; 

“(2) section 605 (a) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U. S. C., 
sec. 1175), is amended by inserting before 
the words ‘island possession or island terri- 
tory’, the words ‘island State’ and a comma; 
and 


“(3) the second paragraph of section 714 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (46 U. S. C., sec. 1204), is amended 
by inserting before the words ‘island posses- 
sion or island territory,’ the words ‘island 
State’ and a comma.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 30, line 2, strike out “the” and 
insert in lieu thereof “a.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 39, line 19, after “alienation”, strike 
out the semicolon and the words “and that” 
and insert a colon and the following: 

“Provided, That nothing contained in this 
act shall recognize, deny, enlarge, impair, or 
otherwise affect any claim against the 
United States, and any such claim shall be 
governed by the laws of the United States 
applicable thereto; and nothing in this act 
is intended or shall be construed as a find- 
ing, interpretation, or construction by the 
Congress that any law applicable thereto au- 
thorizes, establishes, recognizes, or confirms 
the validity or invalidity of any such claim, 
and the determination of the applicability or 
effect of any such claim shall be unaffected 
by anything in this act: And provided fur- 
ther, That.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 32, line 8, strike out the numeral 
“5” and insert the numeral 205.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 35, strike out all of line 21 
through line 7 on page 36 and the word 
“Government” on line 8. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 36, line 16, after the word 
“amended.”, insert Nothing in this act shall 
be construed as affecting the rights of the 
United States under the provisions of the 
act of February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 
U. S. C. 631), as amended, and the act of 
June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 325; 16 U. S. C. 772), 
as amended.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments from line 21, page 36, to and in- 
cluding the amendment on line 10, page 
42, be considered en bloc, they being per- 
fecting amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 36, strike out all of lines 21 
through line 2 on page 37. 

On page 37, line 3, strike out “(h)” and 
insert (g).“ 

On page 37, line 9, strike out “(i)” and 
insert (h).“ 

On page 38, line 20, strike out (J)“ and 
insert (I).“ 

On page 39, line 22, strike out “(k)” and 
insert (J).“ 

On page 40, line 11, strike out For the 
purposes of this subsection the mineral char- 
acter of lands granted to the State of Alaska 
shall be determined at the time patent is- 
sues and the patent shall be conclusive evi- 
dence thereof.” 

On page 49, line 15, strike out “(1)” and 
insert (k).“ 

On page 40, line 25, strike out “(m)” and 
insert (I).“ 

On page 41, line 2, after “State,” insert 
“or its governmental subdivisions.” 

On page 41, line 7, strike out “(n)” and 
insert (m).“ 

On page 41, line 23, strike out (o)“ and 
insert “(n).” 

On page 42, line 10, strike out (p)“ and 
insert (o).“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 43, lines 18 to 21, strike out “a certi- 
fied copy of the same shall be submitted by 
the Governor of the Territory of Alaska 
through the President of the United States 
to the Congress for approval or disapproval 
as hereinafter provided,” and insert the fol- 
lowing: “a statement of the votes cast 
thereon, and a certified copy of said con- 
stitution, shall be immediately submitted by 
the Governor of the Territory of Alaska to 
the President of the United States. The 
President of the United States shall forth- 
with submit said constitution to the Con- 
gress for approval or disapproval as herein- 
after provided.” 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask recognition on this amend- 
ment, 

I do this to reassure my colleagues 
that the question of a constitution for 
the new State of Alaska is in the hands 
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of Congress, because, on page 44, lines 
3 and 4, it says: 

The Congress shall within 60 legislative 
days after receipt thereof approve or disap- 
prove said constitution. 


This makes it an important part of 
the bill, because the Congress will be 
given an opportunity to have a look at 
the constitution that they may adopt in 
Alaska and thereby allay some of the 
fears of individuals who feel that some- 
thing will be put in the constitution 
adopted that might be contrary to some 
of our philosophy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. And Congress will vote 
the constitution up or down without au- 
thority to amend either one of the con- 
stitutions that might be sent up? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Congress 
will have a chance to approve or dis- 
approve the constitution. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the gentle- 
man mean by amendments? Congress 
will have the right to amend the con- 
stitutions that are sent up to us? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Congress 
will have the right to approve or dis- 
approve. 

Mr. GROSS. To amend or just to ap- 
prove or disapprove? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
or disapprove. 

Mr. GROSS. Without the right to 
amend? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. I think that is under the same 
conditions adopted for all new States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 44, line 3, insert: 

“(c) The Congress shall within 60 legisla- 
tive days after receipt thereof approve or 
disapprove said constitution.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 44, line 5, strike out “(c)” and 
insert “(d).” 

Page 44, line 9, strike out “section 307” 
and insert “section 207.” 

Page 44, line 18, strike out (d)“ and 
insert (e).“ 

Page 45, line 1, insert the following: 

1) If the Congress shall fail to approve 
or disapprove the constitution within said 
60 legislative days, the constitution shall be 
deemed to be approved, and it shall be the 
duty of the President to certify such fact 
to the Governor of said Territory, who 
shall thereupon proceed in like manner as 
though the constitution had been expressly 
approved.” 

Page 45, line 7, strike out “(e)” and 
insert (g).“ 

Page 45, line 8, strike out (d)“ and 
insert “(e).” 

Page 45, line 15, strike out “subsections 
(c) and (d)“ and insert “subsections (e). 
(d), and (f).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 48, line 17, strike out “of the House 
of Representatives shall not” and insert 
“shall not operate to either increase or de- 
crease the permanent membership of the 
House of Representatives as prescribed in the 


To approve 


was 
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act of August 8, 1911 (37 Stat. 13), nor shall 
such temporary increase.” 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Mr. Chair- 
man, here again I want to point out to 
my colleagues that the permanent mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives 
need not be changed because Alaska 
comes in as a new State. I say this for 
the benefit of those of you who have 
been apprehensive that you might lose 
your seats through a change in appor- 
tionment. It provides that those 
changes will not be made so as to change 
the permanent membership as prescribed 
in the act of August 8, 1911. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 50, line 1, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

“Sec, 210. (a) The President of the United 
States is hereby authorized to establish, by 
Executive order or proclamation issued prior 
to admission of the State of Alaska into the 
Union, one or more special national defense 
withdrawals within the exterior boundaries 
of Alaska, which withdrawal or withdrawals 
may thereafter be terminated in whole or in 
part by the President. 

“(b) The authority of the President to 
establish special national defense with- 
drawals as provided in the foregoing sub- 
section shall be confined to not to exceed 40 
percent of the areas of Alaska situated to the 
north and west of the following line: Begin- 
ning at the point where the Yukon River 
crosses the international boundary between 
Alaska and Canada; thence downstream 
along a line parallel to, and 1 mile from, the 
right bank of the Yukon River, to the point 
of intersection of the Yukon River with the 
meridian of longitude 158° west of Green- 
wich; thence north to the parallel of lati- 
tude 65° north; thence westward along said 
parallel to its intersection with the meridian 
of longitude 169° west of Greenwich. 

“(c) There is hereby reserved to the 
United States, effective upon the admission 
of the State of Alaska into the Union, exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over all special defense 
withdrawals established under this section, 
and the United States shall have sole legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive power within 
such withdrawals. The exclusive jurisdic- 
tion so reserved shall extend to all lands 
within the exterior boundaries of each such 
withdrawal, shall remain in effect with re- 
spect to any particular tract or parcel of 
land only so long as such tract or parcel re- 
mains withdrawn, and the laws of the State 
of Alaska shall not apply during the period 
of withdrawal thereof. 

“(d) During the continuance in effect of 
such special defense withdrawal or with- 
drawals as may be established under author- 
ity of this act, or until the Congress other- 
wise provides, within such withdrawals— 

“(1) there shall apply all laws of general 
application to areas under the exclusive ju- 
risdiction of the United States, including, 
but without limiting the generality of the 
foregoing, those provisions of tile 18, United 
States Code, that are applicable within the 
special maritime and territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States as defined in section 7 
of said title; 

“(2) there shall apply all laws of general 
application to areas reserved for defense pur- 

of the United States; 

“(3) there shall apply, to the extent not 
inconsistent with the laws made applicable 
by the foregoing provisions of this section, 
all laws in force within the Territory of 
Alaska immediately prior to the admission 
of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
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whether enacted by the Congress or by the 
legislature of the Territory; 

“(4) all functions vested in the United 
States Commissioners by the laws herein 
made applicable shall continue to be per- 
formed by such Commissioners; 

“(5) all functions vested, by the laws 
herein made applicable, in any municipal 
corporation, school district, or other local 
political subdivision, shall continue to be 
performed by such corporation, district, or 
other subdivision; and 

“(6) all other functions vested, by the 
laws herein made applicable, in the govern- 
ment of the Territory of Alaska, or in any 
officer or agency thereof, shall be performed 
by such persons or agencies and in such 
manner as the President shall from time to 
time, by Executive order, direct or authorize: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this 
subsection shall be construed as limiting the 
exclusive jurisdiction reserved to the United 
States by subsection (c) of this section or 
the authority of the Congress to implement 
such exclusive jurisdiction by appropriate 
legislation, or as limiting the jurisdiction of 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Alaska, or as continuing in effect the 
laws relating to the legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, or as limiting any authority 
otherwise vested in the Congress or the Pres- 
ident, or as denying to persons now or here- 
after residing within the area described in 
subsection (b) of this section the right to 
vote at all elections held within the political 
subdivisions where they respectively reside.” 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think this is the most important 
point in our admitting Alaska as a State. 
The question of where we should draw a 
line, as to whether we should set aside 
10 percent, 20 percent, or 40 percent or 
more of Alaska as a military reservation, 
was one discussed pro and con in the 
Committee. 

I received a letter from President Eis- 
enhower in which he indicated that while 
he was somewhat concerned about any 
conditions of admitting Alaska to the 
family of States, he does say in his letter 
addressed to me, and in a similar one 
addressed to Senator Jackson, that Sec- 
retary McKay had made certain pro- 
posals as to the line, and that if Con- 
gress approved this particular line he 
would give it his earnest consideration. 
I think that is as near as he could come 
to saying he would support the bill. 

This new McKay line we had hoped 
to put into the bill, if the Rules Com- 
mittee had not seen fit to report out a 
rule which would prevent such action, 
would have taken out about 287,000 
square miles, I think about 44 percent 
of the Territory of Alaska, and set it 
aside in a military reservation. That is 
asked for by the military and by the 
President of the United States. 

It is my hope that we can pass this 
bill, that we do not recommit it, but 
send it on to the other body, and we can 
hope that the other body will see fit to 
put in the line as suggested, and that 
the legislation may move forward. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Would the gentle- 
man agree with my understanding that 
this is not a partition line, that this is 
merely a line north and west of which 
the President can make national defense 
withdrawals? 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. The people in the area are citi- 
zens of the United States and can vote 
just as citizens in the other area do. 

Mr. BARTLETT. On both sides of 
the line they are citizens of the United 
States? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. It merely makes it possible for 
the President to declare a military res- 
ervation. The line has been drawn. We 
had hoped in the committee it would 
have been possible to present it to the 
House. 

But I beg the House not to recommit 
this bill but send it over to the other 
body, and we will get this line in some- 
where, and then we can proceed to have 
a vote on the two States. 

Mr, LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that the repre- 
sentation in this House would not be 
changed by the adoption of this bill; 
that the 435 Members would be exactly 
the same, and yet Hawaii would have 2 
seats and Alaska 1, and that that would 
not upset anybody’s seat at all? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No; we 
adopted an amendment here that would 
not make a permanent change. Some 
future Congress could, of course, make 
changes. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I agree to all that, 
but 435 seats have to be differently dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Congress 
will decide that. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Yes; but some 
States will certainly lose a seat by this 
arrangement. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. We may 
have 437 Members in the House. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. You said it did not 
add to the 435 seats by the terms of the 
bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It does 
not affect anyone’s seat, that is what I 
said—it will not necessarily affect any 
seat in Congress. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. What does it do? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It might 
add 2 or 3 more that Congress could ac- 
cept. That decision rests with Congress, 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all amendments 
subsequent to the one just adopted be 
considered en bloc, they being pro forma 
and perfecting amendments, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, referring to page 
63, may I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether this language proposed 
is to the effect that all sums unexpended 
over a 1-year period or a 5-year period 
may be expended at some future time, 
that is, the sum of $48 million? 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to amend my unanimous consent re- 
quest to include those amendments sub- 
sequent to the amendment just adopted 
down to and including the amendment 
on page 64, line 8, which excludes the 
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amendment to which the gentleman 
from Iowa refers. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no objection to the gentleman’s request, 
if he will answer the question. 

Mr. ENGLE. I do not regard this par- 
ticular amendment as a pro forma 
amendment and to that extent my 
unanimous consent request previously 
made was not a correct statement, there- 
fore, I amend it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: 

Page 53, line 5, strike out 210“ and insert 
“JR”. 

Page 55, line 5, after the period insert a 
new sentence as follows: “The provisions of 
this subsection shall not apply to lands 
within such special national defense with- 
drawal or withdrawals as may be established 
under authority of section 210 of this act 
until such lands cease to be subject to the 
exclusive jurisdiction reserved to the United 
States by that section.” 

Pn 55, line 11, strike out 211“ and insert 

pe g 

Page 57, line 18, strike out “212” and insert 
“2187 

Page 58, line 17, strike out “213” and insert 
314.“ 

Page 59, line 13, strike out 214 and insert 
215. 

Page 60, line 4, strike out 215“ and insert 
“216.” 

Page 60, line 18, strike out 216“ and insert 
“217.” 

Page 61, line 5, strike out “217” and insert 
“218.” 

Page 61, line 21, strike out “218” and insert 
“219.” 

Page 61, line 23, strike out 219“ and insert 
290," 

Page 62, line 4, strike out 220“ and insert 
"221, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 63, line 17, insert a new sentence as 
follows: “Any portions of the sums men- 
tioned in the preceding sentence that are not 
appropriated for, or obligated during, the 
particular fiscal year for which their appro- 
priation is authorized by such sentence are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for any 
subsequent fiscal year.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment to seek in- 
formation. I simply want to ask the 
chairman if this means that the sum of 
$48 million here authorized for appro- 
priation can be carried over and spent in 
any succeeding year? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is how I read the 
language. I yield to my friend the 
Delegate from Alaska, for any elabora- 
tion of it that he desires to make. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I think that about 
states the case. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that although I did not offer the 
amendment, I approved of it. I think it 
would carry out the intent of the com- 
mittee in respect to the aids for roads in 
Alaska. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think that we are providing too much 
money for this specific purpose? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No, sir, I do not. I 
approved exactly what the committee 
did in that respect. 
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Mr. ENGLE. The language does not 
make any appropriation. It simply au- 
thorizes an appropriation. It may be 
carried over if it is not expended. 

Mr. GROSS. Then it does mean that 
money appropriated for these purposes 
can be carried over into future years? 

id Mr. ENGLE, That is as I understand 
Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

The committee discussed this very, 
very carefully. I wanted to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question 
about the bill and the procedure. We 
are on the last amendment. A motion 
to recommit will come from this side. I 
have notified my colleagues to vote 
against the motion for recommittal and 
vote for the bill. I hope the gentleman 
will also make that clear as far as his 
position is concerned. 

Mr. ENGLE. I certainly concur in 
that. We will never get this bill to the 
Senate by recommitting it. I hope this 
House will vote down the motion to re- 
commit and vote the bill favorably to 
the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 64, line 8, insert “Any portion of the 
sums mentioned in the preceding sentence 
are not appropriated for, or obligated during, 
the particular fiscal year for which their ap- 
propriation is authorized by such sentence 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
any subsequent fiscal year.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 64, line 23, 
strike out “221” and insert “222.” > 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2535) to enable the people of 
Hawaii and Alaska each to form a con- 
stitution and State government and to 
be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, and 
pursuant to House Resolution 223 he re- 
ported the same back to the House, with 
sundry amendments adopted in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 
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The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. PILLION. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Pio moves to recommit the bill 


H. R. 2535 to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr, Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 218, nays 170, answered 
“present” 3, not voting 43, as follows: 


[Roll No. 57] 
YEAS—218 

Abbitt Fountain Mills 
Abernethy Frazier Morano 
Alexander Frelinghuysen Murray, Tenn. 
Alger Gamble Natcher 
Allen, II Gary Nicholson 
Andersen, Gathings Norrell 

H. Carl Gavin O'Hara, Minn 
Andresen, George O'Neill 

August H Grant Ostertag 
Andrews Gregory Patman 
Arends Gross Philbin 
Ashmore Gwinn Phillips 
Auchincloss Hal Pilcher 
Barden Halleck Pillion 
Bass, Tenn Hand Poage 
Bates Harden ff 
Baumhart Hardy Polk 
Beamer Harris Preston 
Becker Harrison, Nebr. Priest 
Belcher Harrison, Va. Radwan 
Bell Harvey Rains 
Bennett, Mich. Hébert Ray 
Bentley Henderson Rees, Kans, 
Betts Herlong chards 
Blitch Hess Riley 
Bonner Hiestand Rivers 
Bosch ill Roberts 
Boykin Hillings Robeson, Va 
Brooks, La. Hoeven Rogers, Fla 
Brooks, Tex Hoffman, Il. Rogers, Tex. 
Brown, Ga „Mich. Rutherford 
Brown, Ohio Holt Sadlak 
Brownson Hosmer Scherer 
Broyhill Huddleston Scrivner 
Budge Hull Scudder 
Burleson Hyde Seely-Brown 

ush Selden 
Cannon Jackson Short 
Carlyle James Sikes 
Carrigg Jenkins Simpson, Pa. 
Cederberg Jennings Smith, Kans. 

Johansen Smith, Miss, 

Chelf Johnson, Calif, Smith, Va. 
Chiperfield Johnson, Wis, Taber 
Clevenger Jonas Taylor 
Colmer Jones, Ala, Teague, Tex. 
Cooley Jones, Mo Thomas 
Cooper Jones, N. C. Thompson, La. 
Coudert Kean Thompson, 
Cramer Keating Mich. 
Curtis, Mass. Kee Thomson, Wyo. 
Davis, Ga Kilburn Thornberry 
Davis, Tenn. Kilday Trimble 
Davis, Wis, Kilgore Kk 
Deane King, Pa Van Pelt 
Delaney Krueger Van Zandt 
Dempsey Landrum Vinson 
Derounian Lanham Vursell 
Devereux Lankford Wainwright 
Dies Latham Watts 
Dodd Lipscomb Weaver 
Donohue Long Wharton 
Donovan Lovre Whitten 
Dorn, N. Y. McGregor Wigglesworth 
Dorn, S. C Williams, Miss. 
Dowdy McVey Williams, N. L. 
Ellsworth Macdonald Willis 
Evins Mahon Wilson, Ind. 
Fascell Martin Winstead 
Fenton Mason Withrow 
Fino Matthews Wolcott 
Fisher Meader Wolverton 
Flynt Miller, Md. Younger 
Forrester Miller, N. Y. 
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NAYS—170 
Addonizio Ford Murray, II. 
Albert Friedel O'Brien, II. 
Allen, Calif. Fulton O'Brien, N. L. 
Anfuso Garmatz O'Hara, Ul. 
Ashley Gentry O’Konski 
Aspinall Gordon Osmers 
Ayres Granahan Patterson 
B Gray Pelly 
Baker Green, Oreg. Perkins 
Baldwin Griffiths Pfost 
Barrett Gubser Powell 
Bass, N. H. Hagen Price 
Bennett, Fla. Hale Prouty 
rry Hays, Ohio Quigley 
Boggs Hayworth Rabaut 
Bolling Hinshaw Reuss 
Bow Holifield Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bowler Holmes Rbodes, Pa. 
Boyle Holtzman Robsion, Ky, 
Bray Horan Rodino 
Buchanan Jarman Rogers, Colo. 
Buckley Jensen Rogers, Mass. 
Burdick Karsten Rooney 
Burnside Kearney Roosevelt 
Byrd Kearns St. George 
Byrne, Pa Kelley, Pa. Saylor 
Byrnes, Wis. Kelly, N. Y. Schenck 
Carnahan King, Calif. Schwengel 
Celler Kirwan Scott 
Chenoweth Klein Sheehan 
Christopher Kluczynski Shelley 
Chudoff Knutson Sheppard 
Church Lane Simpson, Ul. 
Clark LeCompte Sisk 
Coon Lesinski Spence 
Corbett McCarthy Springer 
Cretella McCormack Staggers 
Crumpacker McDonough Sullivan 
Cunningham McDowell Talle 
Curtis, Mo, McIntire Teague, Calif. 
Davidson Machrowicz Thompson, N. J. 
Dawson, Ill. Mack, Ill. Thompson, Tex. 
Dawson, Utah Mack, Wash. Tollefson 
Denton Madden Tumulty 
Diggs Magnuson Udall 
Dingell Mailliard Vanik 
Dixon Marshall Velde 
Dollinger Merrow Vorys 
Dolliver Metcalf Widnall 
Doyle Miller, Calif, Wier 
Engle Miller, Nebr, Williams, N. J. 
Feighan Minshall Wilson, Calif. 
Fernandez Mollohan Wright 
Fine Morgan Yates 
Fjare Moss Zablocki 
Fogarty Moulder Zelenko 
Forand Multer 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—3 
Cole Dague Edmondson 
NOT VOTING—43 
Adair Flood Passman 
Avery Green, Pa, Reece, Tenn, 
Blatnik Hays, Ark. Reed, III. 
Boland Heselton Reed, N. Y, 
Bolton, Hope Riehlman 
Frances, P. Judd Shuford 
Bolton, Keogh Sieminski 
Oliver, P. Knox Siler 
id Laird Smith, Wis. 
Chatham McConnell Steed 
Dondero McCulloch Utt 
Durham Morrison Walter 
Eberharter Mumma Westland 
Elliott Nelson Wickersham 
Fallon Norblad Young 


sei the motion to recommit was agreed 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Shuford for, 
against. 

Mr. Dague for, with Mr. Judd against. 

Mr. Cole for, with Mr. Norblad against. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas for, with Mr. Pass- 
man against. 

Mr. Chatham for, 
against. 

Mr. Durham for, with Mr. Elliott against. 

Mr. Reed of New York for, with Mr. Flood 
against. 

Mr. Avery for, with Mr. Green of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Dondero for, with Mr. Boland against. 

Mr. Laird for, with Mr. Adair against. 

Mr. Heselton for, with Mr. Eberharter 
against. 


with Mr. Edmondson 


with Mr. Morrison 
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Mr. Siler for, with Mr. Steed against. 
Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Sieminski against, 
Mr. McConnell for, with Mr. Fallon against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mrs. Frances P. Bolton. 
Mr. Wickersham with Mr. McCulloch. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Mr. SHurorp. If he 
were present, he would have voted yea.“ 
I voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, Mr. Jupp. I voted “yea.” If he 
were present he would have voted “nay.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Oregon, 
Mr. NongLap. If he were present he 
would have voted “nay.” I voted “yea.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 3 days to extend their remarks in 
the Recorp in connection with the legis- 
lation just disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MACK of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 15 minutes tomorrow, following the 
legislative program of the day and the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore granted. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1956 


Mr, O'NEILL, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 241, Rept. No. 581) 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That during the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6042) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes, all points of order against 
the bill are hereby waived. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may sit tomorrow dur- 
ing general debate on the Defense Ap- 
propriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATION FOR THE DAIRY 
FARMER 
Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 


tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced legis- 
lation which would extend the school 
milk program for another year and the 
accelerated brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram for another 2 years, increasing the 
amount available under the school milk 
program by $25 million. 

The language of my bill is identical to 
sections 4 and 5 of H. R. 12, the agricul- 
ture bill which passed the House on May 
5. The need for these sections is widely 
recognized. They have the support of 
the administration. They were included 
in H. R. 12 without any dissent in the 
Committee on Agriculture. As far as I 
know, there is no controversy over them. 

Unfortunately, they are included in a 
bill which has no chance of enactment. 
It is necessary, therefore, that separate 
legislation be introduced and considered 
by the Committee on Agriculture and 
this House if we are to put them into 
effect. 

The major objective in having the 
House consider H. R. 12 has now been 
accomplished. Every Member has had 
the opportunity to record his position on 
rigid price supports. Now, it is time to 
get on with agriculture legislation that 
has a chance of enactment and which 
everyone is generally agreed should be 
enacted. 

I urge the Committee on Agriculture 
to act speedily upon this legislation. 


THE SMALL AMERICAN FARMER 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on last Thursday, May 5, during the 
debate on the farm bill, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] referred to certain 
alleged views of the Undersecretary of 
Agriculture on the subject of the small 
American farmer. I asked the gentle- 
man to yield so that I could find the 
source of these allegations. He declined 
to yield. I got the floor a few minutes 
later and asked the gentleman from Ohio 
if he would supply for the Recorp the 
source of these alleged views of Mr. Morse 
inasmuch as they did not coincide with 
the views I know Mr. Morse holds. In 
the revised remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio appearing in the Recorp of 
May 5, “according to the newspapers“ is 
the source set forth. This, of course, is 
too general to be helpful. I would ap- 
preciate it if the gentleman from Ohio 
would supply the specific article or arti- 
cles which he had in mind. 

I am inserting into the Recorp some 
material which sets forth Mr. Morse’s 
true views on the subject of the low- 
income farmer. Mr. Morse has just 
been appointed to head the direct pro- 
gram of assistance for low-income farm 
people of this administration. I believe 
that from the data I am inserting in the 
Recorp setting forth Mr. Morse’s back- 
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ground and some of his views it can be 
readily seen that there could not be a 
more sympathetic and understanding 
man to head up this particular program. 
Furthermore, it clearly shows how com- 
pletely in error Mr. Hays’ impression of 
Mr. Morse’s views in regard to the small 
farmer are. 

Press release from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., April 28, 1955: 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
today designated Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture True D. Morse as the major USDA 
official responsible for the direction and 
coordination of the Department’s work in 
developing a program to provide more effec- 
tive assistance for low-income farm people. 

Proposals were developed for this purpose 
by Secretary Benson. They are based on 
a study undertaken by the Department of 
Agriculture and the National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission and were transmitted 
to the Congress on April 27 by the President. 

A committee within the USDA is now be- 
ing established to help guide this work. 
Representation will be from such agencies 
as the Agricultural Research Service, Ex- 
tension Service, Forest Service, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration, Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, and Office of 
Information. The Farm Credit Administra- 
tion is naming an official to the committee. 
An interdepartmental committee is also 
proposed to help direct the program. 

Mr. Morse grew up on a small farm near 
Carthage, Mo., in an area with many low- 
income farms. For more than 26 years he 
worked actively with low-income farmers and 
has been responsible for efforts that have 
been effective in helping improve their wel- 
fare. This assistance included work in some 
20 States following World War I and during 
the depression years. 

Opportunities for rural development 
through more effective planning and work by 
local leadership have long been advocated by 
Mr. Morse. He was called upon to originate a 
rural community development program for 
Tupelo, in northeast Mississippi. The suc- 
cess of this plan stimulated many other such 
developments and attracted national recog- 
nition. Mr. Morse later directed the de- 
velopment of plans for the Asheville, N. C., 
and Beckley, W. Va., areas. He also has 
worked with numerous other areas, groups, 
and organizations in similar efforts to im- 
prove the incomes and general welfare 
especially of lower-income farm areas. 


Feature article appearing in the St, 
Louis Globe-Democrat, Sunday, May 1: 


T. D. MORSE SEEKS HIGHER INCOME FOR THE 
SMALL FARMER 
(By Ed O'Brien) 

WASHINGTON, April 30.—Rimming the wal- 
nut-paneled office of Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture True D. Morse are 27 framed pictures 
of different types of typically American farm- 
ing, from a dairy herd in New England to an 
irrigated citrus ranch in Arizona. 

A farmer calling on Morse, who lived in St. 
Louis for 26 years before coming here at the 
start of the Eisenhower administration, prob- 
ably would be struck by one thing. None of 
the photographs shows what Morse calls 
pretty farming. 

“You don’t see any white fences or fancy 
estates,” he says. This is practical farming, 
the kind that accounts for this country’s 
great production of food and fiber.” 

Morse is a highly practical man. He had 
to be, as president and later as board chair- 
man of the Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 
of St. Louis, a large farm management and 
consultant organization. 

He also has a strongly idealistic bent. One 
picture shows a kind of farmer who is some- 
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times overlooked in favor of those who are 
more prosperous, better organized, and more 
articulate. This scene portrays a small, 
struggling farm in the hill country, with four 
discouraged cows grazing in a stony field be- 
side a rickety farmhouse. 

“That could be down in the Ozarks in Mis- 
souri or Arkansas,” Morse explains. There 
are about 1,500,000 families living on low- 
income farms like that one. Those people 
are pretty much of a forgotten segment of 
rural life.” 

All the hubbub about flexible versus rigid 
farm price supports, he continues, has little 
to do with the plight of the low-income 
farmers. By and large, they don't produce 
enough to get the benefit of supports. On 
the other hand, they are often hurt by sup- 
ports, because the price of the feed grains 
they have to buy is pushed higher. 

Morse worked more than a year on a spe- 
cial Agriculture Department study of low- 
income farmers and how to help them. This 
week the study bore fruit, in a special mes- 
sage to Congress from President Eisenhower, 
suggesting a 15-point program aimed at 
raising incomes, loosening credit, improving 
vocational training, and creating jobs. The 
Ozarks’ region and parts of southern Illinois 
were among low-income areas spotted. 

One meaningful achievement already on 
the books, Morse declares, is the extension 
of social-security coverage to farm families 
“after 19 years of denial.” This is especially 
important, he says, to small farmers, who 
generally have little opportunity to accumu- 
late savings toward their old age. 

As Agriculture Secretary Benson’s right- 
hand man, Morse has been in on the ground 
floor of these and other parts of the Eisen- 
hower administration’s farm program, from 
the early drafting stage to the present battle 
to retain flexible price supports. 

A mild, somewhat retiring man himself, 
Morse characterizes that program as “posi- 
tive, dynamic, and aggressive.” It is based, 
he contends, on “freedom for farmers, ex- 
panding production, increasing consump- 
tion, competitive prices that build markets, 
efficiency, quality products, salesmanship, 
and sound governmental programs and 
actions.” 

The Truman-Brannan approach, in Morse’s 
view, was “negative and defeatist, involving 
a philosophy of scarcity, price fixing, regula- 
tions, controls, undue reliance on the Gov- 
ernment, failure to hold and develop markets, 
and unwillingness to meet competition.” 

Morse’s argument for the Eisenhower pro- 
gram runs like this: Under the Truman ad- 
ministration, farmers were caught in a price- 
cost squeeze that knocked the parity ratio 
from 113 to 94 in 2 years. In the 27 months 
of the Eisenhower administration, the de- 
cline has been largely checked. Now the 
ratio is 86. 

All of this decline occurred while the basic 
commodities had high, rigid supports, which 
are still in effect, Morse contends. But the 
products with no price supports or only 
moderate ones have been moving into con- 
sumption with no big build-up of surpluses 
for any extended period. 

The flexible supports which generated so 
much controversy in Congress last year are 
scheduled to go into effect with this year's 
harvests. Then will come the real test— 
provided rigid supports are not restored in 
the meantime by the Democratic Congress. 

We're concerned that Congress is even 
considering going back to flat 90 percent 
supports,” says Morse, in view of the pile-up 
of surplus commodities.” 

At present the Government has $8,500,000,- 
000 invested in farm surpluses. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, which handles 
price supports, has total borrowing authority 
of $10 billion. Now Morse, who is president 
of CCC, is wondering if that will be enough. 

The answer, he believes, is flexible or lower 
supports, geared to supply, plus an aggressive 
sales policy. 
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Despite the drop in farm prices in past 
years, Morse cites figures to support his feel- 
ing that farmers are much better off than 
critics of the administration are asserting. 

He is cheered, for instance, by a recent 
upswing in farmland values, particularly in 
the Midwest. He points out too that farm 
debt is not rising and that per capita income 
of farm people went up last year. 

Then, taking a long look ahead through 
his rimless eyeglasses, farm-born True Morse 
says, “We don't see any further squeeze on 
our farmers. We expect to build back to 
more profitable farming.” 


Excerpts from a speech delivered by 
True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to the Georgia Poultry Festival, 
Gainesville, Ga., Saturday, May 16, 1953: 

Family farms are the solid backbone of 
your State and of the Nation. We are vitally 
concerned that they be strengthened as they 
continue to stand as a bulwark against all 
that is aimed at weakening and destroying 
our American way of life. 

The small farms and those of low incomes, 
such as many in this area, need the special 
attention of all of us. In the development 
of the poultry industry and its related ac- 
tivities you have a fine demonstration of 
how incomes of underemployed farmers can 
be greatly expanded. 

It has been my privilege in past years to 
take the lead in rural development programs. 
This was pioneering work in areas of small 
farms with low incomes. It was done in 
States like Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
West Virginia, in communities where the 
average farm size was as low as 40 acres. It 
has perhaps been some of my most construc- 
tive work, because of the economic and social 
importance of farm families. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given per= 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes on Thursday next, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


HATE, INC. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress have recently received in 
the mail a copy of the April issue of a 
pamphlet called Headlines. The subject 
matter of this issue is entitled “Cowards 
in the United States Congress.” The 
pamphlet is a scurrilous and viciously 
untrue attack on leading national Jewish 
organizations and the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee for issuing its 
report on neo-Fascist and hate groups. 

The pamphlet is a contempt of the 
Congress, and it is not surprising that 
the author is Joseph P. Kamp who has 
been twice cited for contempt by Con- 
gress and who has served time in jail for 
contempt. Kamp has long been Hie of 
the Nation's leading hatemongers. As 
far back as the midthirties, he won the 
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commendation of the Nazis for his pro- 
Fascist sympathies. Such great Ameri- 
cans as President Eisenhower and Chief 
Justice Warren have been the targets of 
his vilification and his abuse. 

It is a fortunate coincidence that al- 
most at the very time that Members of 
Congress were receiving the latest prod- 
uct of Kamp’s poisonous pen that the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, in a series 
by Jack Steele entitled “Hate, Inc.” were 
setting the record straight on just who 
Mr. Kamp is. In the last installment of 
this splendid series he reviews organ- 
ized bigotry in the United States and the 
un-American activities of Joseph P. 
Kamp. 

Permit me to read Mr. Steele's article 
as follows: 


THE FIFTH COLUMNISTS oF HATE AND 
PREJUDICE 


(By Jack Steele) 


New rightwing and isolationist groups now 
springing to life are providing a happy hunt- 
ing ground for peddlers of prejudice. 

Bigots of varying kind and degree are 
trying to infiltrate and take over these or- 
ganizations set up to give voice to ultra- 
conservative or neonationalist sentiments. 

Such groups are legitimate enough and 
have an unchallengeable role to play in the 
formation of American public opinion, just 
as do those of the non-Communist left. 

But haters hope to use these groups for 
their own ends—either as covers for trouble- 
making or as paths to the pocketbooks of 
wealthy and unsuspecting angels. 

In efforts to infiltrate rightwing groups, 
the forces of bigotry have adopted the fifth- 
column tactics of the Communists. 

They readily take over and preach the 
doctrines of the particular group they want 
to penetrate. Often they cover their opera- 
tions with an aura of intrigue and con- 
spiracy. 

Some operators try to conceal or explain 
away their own unsavory pasts. Others hide 
their prejudices behind euphemisms de- 
signed to fool the unwary and confuse their 
critics. 

These tactics make such infiltration hard 
to tag, as these recent case histories will 
indicate’ 

JOSEPH P. KAMP 


He has been one of the Nation’s most 
prolific pamphleteers. He turns out bro- 
chures loaded with distortions and appeals 
to fear and prejudice. Then he sells batches 
of them to businessmen and others to dis- 
tribute “where they will do the most good.” 

Who supplies the money to keep Joe Kamp 
going? He won't say. 

He went to jail for 4 months for contempt 
rather than disclose the sources of his reve- 
nue to a House Campaign Expenditures Com- 
mittee in 1944. He was convicted on similar 
charges in 1950, but won a retrial and ac- 
quittal. 

Kamp, who refers to anti-Semitism as a 
“dirty little Communist swear word,” ve- 
hemently denies that he is anti-Semitic. 

But dislike of Jews crept into much of 
his literature. That was the case with anti- 
Eisenhower propaganda he turned out be- 
fore the 1952 convention. 

He devoted two 16-page issues of his pub- 
Nication, Headlines, to candidate Eisen- 
hower. The first was headed Who's Pro- 
moting and What's Behind We Want Ike’?” 
<< the second, “More About What's Behind 

e. 

Kamp's answer was obyious—Communists 

and Jews. 
These editions were widely distributed to 
sup) of the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft publican, Ohio). Senator Taft re- 
pudiated them and the Volunteers for Taft 
denounced them as “scurrilous, un-Amer- 
ican, and defamatory.” 
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But hate sheets copied freely from them. 

More recently Kamp has cashed in on 
Senator JOSEPH R. McCarruy’s fame. He 
formed a front called the Committee for 
McCarthyism and put out a “miniature li- 
brary” of pamphlets on Senator MCCARTHY. 

He also took it upon himself last year to 
answer the “McCarthy Balance Sheet“ —a 
series of articles by Scripps-Howard reporter 
Frederick Woltman, who won a Pulitzer prize 
for exposing Communists, Kamp's pamphlet 
was entitled: “The Red-Addled Brain Be- 
hind the Scripps-Howard Smear of Senator 
McCartHy.” 

Hatemongers Conde McGinley, Gerald L. K. 
Smith, and Gerald Winrod praised and 
quoted from it. Mr. Smith wrote: “We are 
indebted to the brilliant commentator 
Joseph P. Kamp for a very special article on 
Frederick Woltman who was called out of 
Roy Howard's journalistic brothel to do a 
job on the great MCCARTHY.” 

Kamp’s most recent pamphlets have at- 
tacked tax-exempt foundations—and sug- 
gested boycotts of the products of companies 
which finance them. 


ALLAN A. ZOLL 


He is another pamphleteer and promoter 
whose most successful venture was the Na- 
tional Council for American Education. 
This outfit, with a name easily confused 
with the respected American Council on 
Education, fomented a wave of troubles in 
the public schools. 

Here's how it worked. 

Mr. Zoll’s Council put out pamphlets 
which served as blueprints for exposing 
school administrators, teachers, and text- 
books as being Red-tinged and for attack- 
ing so-called educational frills. 

These were sold to taxpayer groups in- 
terested in cutting school costs and to pa- 
triotic groups aroused by Mr. Zoll’s extrav- 
agant Red charges. Use of the pamphlets 
touched off a rash of battles in public-school 
systems across the Nation. 

The New York World Telegram and Sun 
first disclosed that Mr. Zoll was behind all 
this and told who he was. 

Mr, Zoll in 1937 founded and became na- 
tional commander of the American Patriots, 
Inc, Attormey General Francis Biddle in 
1940 listed it as Fascist. Mr. Zoll called this 
a New Deal smear, but the now-defunct 
group is still carried on the Attorney Gen- 
eral's list for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion's security program. 

In 1939 Mr. Zoll appeared before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee and opposed con- 
firmation of Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter on grounds that he was a Jew. 
Yet Mr. Zoll claims he hates anti-Semitism. 

He also organized the picketing of radio 
station WMCA in New York when it took 
Father Charles E. Coughlin off the air. He 
was indicted on charges of taking a bribe 
to call off the pickets, but the case was dis- 
missed without being brought to trial. 

Mr. Zoll has been inactive since he mar- 
ried the elderly widow of an oil millionaire 
late in 1953. She sued for divorce last De- 
cember. 

Mr. Zoll is now back in his New York 
haunts—presumably ready for a new ven- 
ture, 

THE UNITED NATIONS 


The U. N. is one of the major targets of 
blatant bigots. Gerald L. K. Smith and his 
fellow hatemongers rarely miss a chance to 
charge that the U. N. is part of a Jewish- 
Communist plot to destroy the sovereignty 
of the United States. 

Neoisolationists who are forming new 
groups patterned after the old America First 
Committee likewise center their attacks on 
the U. N.—without, of course, combining 
them with appeals to prejudice and bigotry. 

But these parallel attacks on the U. N. 
and one-worldism can and do create a good 
deal of confusion. 


Take the case of W. Henry MacFarland, Jr. 


May 10 


Mr. MacFarland now runs the American 
Flag Committee from his home in Phila- 
delphia. 

Attacks on the U. N. issued under its im- 
print have been widely circulated in the last 
few years, and widely reprinted by hate 
sheets. 

But many people who have read and per- 
haps been influenced by the publications of 
the American Flag Committee know little 
about Mr. MacFarland’s background. 

A onetime admirer and supporter of Gerald 
Smith, Mr. MacFarland once ran from the 
same address in Philadelphia an outfit called 
the Nationalist Action League. 

The Attorney General cited the Nationalist 
Action League as Fascist on April 27, 1949, 
and its name still appears on the Justice 
Department's list. 

A few weeks after it was so listed, Mr. Mac- 
Farland sought to unite the Nationalist Ac- 
tion League with a group of supporters of 
hatemonger, Conde McGinley. For a short 
time, Mr. McGinley’s Common Sense was the 
official organ of the league. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee charged in its report in December on 
hate groups that Mr. MacFarland had also 
been active in the National Renaissance 
Party, a group branded by the committee as 
neo-Fascist. 2 

Mr. MacFarland’s union with Mr. McGin- 
ley did not last long. Soon after it broke up 
he formed the American Flag Committee as 
a vehicle for his attacks on the U. N. 

Mr. MacFarland now assures his supporters 
that the American Flag Committee is an 
avowed enemy of fascism. 

In one of his publications he offered this 
explanation of attacks on his own back- 
ground: 

“Neither the (American Flag) committee 
nor its chairman has ever been cited as 
Fascist by the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral, nor by any other Federal or congres- 
sional body.” 

Technically, Mr. MacFarland is correct. 

The Attorney General cites only organiza- 
tions, and not the individuals who run them, 
on his list, which is used as the basis for 
the Government's loyalty-security program. 

And the American Flag Committee has 
never been cited by anyone, 


This is a good point for me to read, 
Bert Andrew’s article entitled “Smear 
Artist at Work—Joseph Kamp, Cited by 
Nazis, Splatters Mud at Eisenhower,” 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of April 12, 1952, as follows: 


Political campaigns are never conducted on 
a sweetness and light plane, but evidence is 
already at hand which indicates that some 
pamphleteers are preparing to dive to a new 
low in the 1952 contest. 

One piece of such evidence is a 16-page 
pamphlet called Headlines and What's Be- 
hind Them, published by Joseph P. Kamp, 
at 342 Madison Avenue, New York City, 

Mr. Kamp is against General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for the Republican 
Presidential nomination. 

It’s hard to tell who he is for, although he 
does speak approvingly of Senator Robert A, 
Taft and General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur. 

WORDS DISTORTED 

He opposes General Eisenhower with some 
of the most vicious and distorted language 
ever used in a campaign document. He ap- 
parently writes in the belief that the Eisen- 
hower campaign leaders won't fight back, 
but he is wrong, for the New York head- 
quarters of the Eisenhower backers has al- 
ready sent copies of a memorandum to 
branch offices, saying in part: 

“The pamphlet is a high-level smear job 
that is being circulated throughout the 
country. It is full of distortions, slanted 
interpretations and errors. The purpose of 
this note is to give you a few highlights from 
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the career of the pamphlet’s author, Joseph 
P. Kamp.” 

The memorandum then discusses Mr, 
Kamp's past. 

It tells of his work in the midthirties as 
executive editor of the Awakener, which it 
calls “a periodical so apparently sympa- 
thetic to the Fascist cause that it won high 
commendation on two different occasions 
from World Service, the Nazi propaganda 
paper published in Erfurt, Germany.” 

It recalls that he was a member of the 
committee which gave a testimonial dinner 
for Maj. Gen. George Van Horn Mosely, 
retired, in 1938 when General Moseley was so 
far to the right that he was almost all by 
himself, 

It points out that Mr. Kamp served 4 
months for contempt of Congress for re- 
fusing to turn over to the House Committee 
on Campaign Expenditures a list of contribu- 
tors to the Constitutional Education League. 
He was cited a second time for contempt of 
Congress for refusing to answer questions of 
the House committee investigating lobbying 
practices. He was convicted, the conviction 
was set aside on a technicality, and on a 
retrial he was acquitted, 

SCATTER GUN USED 

The Kamp pamphlet attempts to smear 
Eisenhower as being everything from a Demo- 
crat to an internationalist, a Communist 
bedfellow, a backer of Communists and fel- 
low travelers. 

Some of the headlines give the general 
idea: 

“Reds, New Dealers Use Ike in Plot To Hold 
Power.” 

“Red Rag First Newspaper To Ballyhoo for 
Ike.” 

“Ike's First Sponsor Acted for Powerful 
Secret Subversive Group.” 

“Eisenhower Joins Reds in Stand Against 
Loyalty Oath for Teachers.” 

“Ike Coddled Communists While President 
of Columbia University.” 

“Red-Lover Backs Ike.” 

Those are just samples. 

But perhaps the lowest depth of all is 
reached with the headline: 

“Moscow Thinks Ike Can Get the Votes.” 

That headline is followed by the following 
paragraph: 

“This is the message that was delivered to 
Columbia University the other day when 
Warren Moscow, ‘New York Times’ political 
writer, declared that Truman could beat Taft 
in New York but that General Eisenhower 
could carry the State against either.” 


RIGHTEOUS WORDS 


On one page an oddity appears—an in- 
dignant attack on any one who uses smear 
tactics. It reads: 

“Taft and MacArthur supporters may ex- 
pect the mud-guns to go to work on them as 
the convention nears. While all decent 
Americans deplore the raising of religious 
and minority issues in a campaign which 
should be conducted on the plane of honest 
debate, General Ike has too many poison-pen 
experts in his entourage to keep such filth 
out of the campaign, 

“These despicable smear artists have been 
so successful in destroying their patriotic 
opposition so many times in the past that in 
their present role as Eisenhower supporters 
they can be expected to use their lying tac- 
tics again and again.” 

Then Mr. Kamp dips his pen and writes: 

“The opponents of General Ike can meet 
such opposition only by telling the truth 
over and over again.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS REGARD- 
ING HEARINGS BY COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to include in the 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD explanations of 
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two bills which I introduced on May 5, 
1955. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that the cost of including this 
material in the Recorp will be a total of 
$367. 

The first of these explanations relates 
to H. R. 6040, the Customs Simplifica- 
tion Act of 1955. The Committee on 
Ways and Means is scheduled to begin 
public hearings on this legislation on 
May 23, 1955. The cost of printing this 
analysis is $180. 

The second explanation relates to 
H. R. 6059, the Philippine Trade Agree- 
ment Revision Act of 1955. The Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is scheduled 
to begin public hearings on this legisla- 
tion on May 16, 1955. The cost of print- 
ing this explanation is $187. 

I deem it desirable that these explana- 
tions be included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that the information con- 
tained in them may be available to the 
Members of Congress and to the public. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res, 240) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
a Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, be, and he is hereby, elected 
Speaker pro tempore during the absence of 
the Speaker. 

Resolved, That the President and the Sen- 
ate be notified by the Clerk of the election 
of Hon. JoHN W. McCormack as Speaker pro 
tempore during the absence of the Speaker. 


The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SWEARING IN OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 
The oath of office was then admin- 


istered to Mr. McCormack (Speaker pro 
tempore) by the Speaker, 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FeIcHan] is recognized for 10 
minutes, 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 10, we commemorate Rumanian 
Independence Day which has long been 
celebrated by Rumanian patriots in all 
parts of the world as a day of national 
unity. 

The Rumanian nation, history tells us, 
was constructed by the descendants of 
the Roman colonists many centuries ago. 
Down through history Rumania has 
stood as one of the strong and sturdy 
ramparts of European freedom and the 
noble cause of Christianity. As a conse- 
quence of her geographical position as 
well as her strong loyalty to the cause 
of an advanced civilization Rumania has 
often been the scene of war and martyr- 
dom. 
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Today this historic nation of some 20 
millions of people suffers under the heavy 
yoke of Russian- Communist imperialism. 
While it is true that the Rumanians have 
known the cruel whip of Moscow in past 
generations, the Communist whip now in 
the hands of the Kremlin masters is more 
cruel, brutal, and inhuman than any 
before lashed over the backs of the Ru- 
manian people. The well-known resist- 
ance of the Rumanians to both the Czar- 
ist and Communist Russian types of im- 
perialism has made their task of keeping 
alive the spark of freedom and the na- 
tional heritage far more difficult. Itis a 
truism that the Russians hand out their 
recognized punishment in direct propor- 
tion to the degree of resistance to Russi- 
fication offered by the population of any 
of the captive non-Russian nations. All 
freedom-loving Americans, therefore, on 
this, the traditional Rumanian Inde- 
pendence Day, pay tribute to those loyal 
and sturdy patriots who stand fast in 
their faith for the future of Rumania 
and all mankind. 

It is proper that on this day we should 
recall that on March 6, 1945, an infamous 
executioner of Communist crimes, Andrei 
Vyshinsky, with the overwhelming help 
of the Red army, installed a Russian 
puppet government in Bucharest. At the 
very moment the master criminal, Vy- 
shinsky, was proclaiming that “in Ru- 
mania, I am Yalta,” 19 Rumanian divi- 
sions, comprising over 335,000 men, 
were fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
the allies. This first act of treachery 
was followed by the signing of a so-called 
peace treaty for Rumania in February 
1947. 

While we pay tribute to Rumanian 
Independence Day, it is timely that we 
turn our attention to the diplomatic con- 
ference now going on in Vienna, Austria, 
looking forward to the signing of a peace 
treaty for Austria which would grant her 
well-deserved independence. For 10 
long years the United States has taken 
the initiative to bring about a peace 
treaty for Austria. For 10 long years the 
Russians have used every conceivable 
excuse and evasion to prevent such a 
treaty from coming into effect. Now it 
seems the Russians are attempting to use 
the just aspirations of the Austrians for 
national independence as a propaganda 
weapon to prevent the free Western 
World from finally achieving European 
unity for a common defense. The Krem- 
lin claims, however, that they are sincere 
in their desire to give Austria its inde- 
pendence, that they are sincere in their 
claims that peaceful coexistence between 
the free world and the totalitarian em- 
pire of Moscow is feasible. There are 
those who say that the Russians might 
be sincere in their claims. There are 
those of us who have made a careful 
study of the record of Communist tyr- 
anny who, of necessity, demand that the 
Russians show good faith on a reason- 
able scale before any serious thought be 
given to their claims of peaceful coexist- 
ence and a desire to lessen world tension. 

I believe, however, that the conference 
of diplomats now taking place in Vienna 
provides the Russians with an unusual 
opportunity to demonstrate whether or 
not they have any good faith. That op- 
portunity is provided by article 21 of the 
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Rumanian Peace Treaty of 1947 which 
provided the legal basis for the Soviet 
Union to maintain armed forces in Ro- 
mania for the purpose of maintaining 
lines of communication between Moscow 
and the Red army of occupation in 
Austria. It is important to note in this 
connection that the present lines of com- 
munication through Rumanian territory 
into Austria varies in distance between 
845 and 910 miles, whereas the most di- 
rect route from Moscow to Vienna is only 
395 miles long and moreover, the facil- 
ities already established on that direct 
route are much superior to those lines 
established through Rumania. It is 
clear that it would be far less expensive 
and in every sense more efficient for the 
Kremlin to maintain direct lines of com- 
munication with its diplomatic mission 
in Vienna after the Austrian Peace 
Treaty comes into force and effect. If 
the Russians use the direct line of com- 
munication between Moscow and Vienna, 
it would no longer be necessary for them 
to keep Red troops quartered in Rumania 
unless the Kremlin either fears that the 
stooge government it set up will not be 
able to keep the Rumanian people under 
control, or the Kremlin is planning a war 
against the West in the immediate fu- 
ture. These are the only two possible 
reasons which could account for the 
Russians continuing their occupation of 
Rumania. The Russians can prove any 
good intentions they may possess by a 
complete withdrawal of all military and 
economic cadres from Rumania and 
Hungary at the same time they are with- 
drawing their troops from Austria. 

All of us sincerely hope that the mas- 
ters of the Kremlin have seen the folly 
of their ways and are now willing to join 
with us in all steps leading to peace and 
justice throughout the world, but we 
must not allow our high hopes for man- 
kind to lead us up any blind alleys with 
the masters of the Kremlin. 

It has been called to my attention that 
the Russian master planners have in- 
stituted a new program of mass depor- 
tations from Bessarabia, that territory 
taken from Rumania and now referred 
to as the Moldavian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. This program of mass de- 
portations is, of course, being carried out 
under one of the new banners of Soviet 
patriotism created by the new czar, 
Khrushchev. While making appeals in 
the Russian-controlled newspapers and 
radios for workers to pioneer in vast 
areas of the empire and at the same 
time holding out what appear to be rich 
financial rewards for those who coop- 
erate with the Kremlin, the mass trans- 
fer of population is, nevertheless, carried 
out on an involuntary basis. 

This Congress was officially informed 
of mass deportations of this type affect- 
ing the Crimean Tatars, the Chechin- 
Inguish, and the Kalmuck nations by the 
Select Committee To Investigate Com- 
munist Aggression, 83d Congress. Testi- 
mony was taken by that committee from 
a Russian colonel who was directly in 
charge of an operation transferring the 
entire Chechin-Inguish nation to the 
Tundra regions of Siberia in the course 
of 24 hours. The Russian colonel made 
it clear that this mass deportation was 
carried out for the purpose of destroying 
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a non-Russian nation because of its op- 
position to the plans of Moscow. In the 
case of Bessarabia, the masters of Mos- 
cow have become more clever and de- 
ceptive, but have in no way altered their 
formula of treatment for nations which 
oppose their desire for world domina- 
tion. While Khrushchev may call for 
pioneers to settle and develop vast re- 
gions of the U. S. S. R., the fact remains 
that this is nothing but a cover for the 
brutal transfer of an entire population 
to geographical areas of the Russian 
Empire where it is impossible for them 
to eke out an existence and where the 
likelihood remains that they will perish 
in the course of several years. 

On February 10, 1955, under special 
order which appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on page 1437, I took oc- 
casion to call public attention to the 
tremendous crisis which had developed 
in the agricultural life of the Soviet 
Union. At that time, I also called atten- 
tion to the Khrushchev plan for moving 
huge segments of the non-Russian popu- 
lation of the empire into barren and un- 
productive regions of the U. S. S. R. for 
the purpose of eliminating resistance ele- 
ments. Here is an excerpt from my ad- 
dress of that date: 


More recently Khrushchey has been the 
advocate of a new population transfer within 
the U. S. S. R. He calls it the pioneer-re- 
settlement program. Some Russian propa- 
gandists have even likened this program to 
the efforts of the American pioneers. The 
essence of his plan is to move millions of 
people from their native lands to the interior 
reaches of the U. S. S. R.—there to reclaim 
millions of acres of land for food produc- 
tion. Naturally these people are not going 
to go there voluntarily because they are not 
fooled by the propaganda of Khrushchev. 
This has resulted in another wave of forced 
deportations from the non-Russian nations 
of the Communist empire. All those who 
resist the decaying process of communism 
are rounded up as volunteers, for the new 
pioneer movement. This is the latest device 
created by Khrushchev to break the spirit 
of resistance within the empire and at the 
same time to hide the facts concerning it 
from the civilized world. How many mil- 
lions of people will be purged by this scheme 
is anyone's guess. But of one thing we may 
be sure, this silent but thorough purge would 
not be underway if there were not great 
internal troubles confronting the Commu- 
nists. 


In my opinion the good people of Bes- 
sarabia are now being subjected to this 
brutal treatment by Khrushchev. 

Against this background, I have here 
before me a translation of an article 
which appeared in Sovietskaya Moldavia, 
a Moscow publication in Bessarabia 
which appeared a few days ago. I would 
like to read it because it bears upon the 
clever scheme of Khrushchev to camou- 
flage the extermination of whole nations 
with clever propaganda terms which 
even the Nazis lacked the evil cunning 
to create: 

The General Directorate for the transfer 
of residence and planned recruitment of 
workers, of the Council of Ministers of 
the S. S. Republic of Moldavia, organizers 
of the planed transfer (of workers) from re- 
gions of the S. S. Republic of Moldavia to 
the kolkhozes in the regions of Astrakhan 
and Rostov (R. S. F. S. R.) and of the region 
of Pavlodar of the R. S. S. of Kazakhstan, 
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Citizens who will enlist voluntarily for 
this transfer will enjoy free traveling facili- 
ties to the locality of residence, including 
all personal belongings up to 2 tons for 
each family 

The State will grant, at the same time, a 
bonus of 500 to 800 rubles to the heads of 
family and 150 to 300 rubles to other mem- 
bers of the family. On their new residences, 
the settlers will enjoy exemption of agri- 
cultural taxation as well as of state de- 
liveries of farm products for a period of 2 
years. They will receive foodstuffs as addi- 
tional relief. 

The settlers are offered long-term credits 
for the construction of dwellings (with a 
10-year amortization) and for the purchase 
of livestock (with a 3-year amortization) as 
well as other facilities. 

The transfer is in force in the districts of 
Ataky, Belzy, Bendery, Bravitchy, Britch- 
ansk, Grodiansk Drokiew, Iedinetz, Zgour- 
itz, Kalavach, Korpensk, Kichenev, Not- 
ovak, Kotionpansk, Nisporiensk, Oknitza, 
Resink, Soroky, Strachensk, Souslensk, Tyr- 
now. 

All informations can be obtained from the 
executive committees of the districts and 
from the delegates in charge of transfers and 
planned recruiting of workers. 


On this, the traditional anniversary of 
Rumanian independence, I call upon 
President Eisenhower to issue an official 
protest against the new program of mass 
deportations which the Kremlin has an- 
nounced for the good and patriotic peo- 
ple of Bessarabia. The conscience of 
mankind demands that we take official 
notice of and raise our voices in protest 
against what the Russians are about to 
do to the people of Bessarabia. 

Let us all hope and pray that the day 
is not far distant when the Rumanian 
people will be able to celebrate their his- 
toric day of independence, free of Rus- 
sian domination and once again a sov- 
ereign nation within the family of na- 
tions. 


HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT ON 
LEGAL SERVICES AND PROCE- 
DURES 


Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 20 minutes, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 28, 1955, the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government submitted its 
report on legal services and procedure 
to the Congress. Three days later its 
chairman, Mr. Hoover, issued the report 
of the task force which was concerned 
with this problem. 

As a Member of Congress and as a 
lawyer, I believe that the issues involved 
are of the utmost gravity and should be 
carefully considered by the Congress, the 
legal profession, and the citizenry at 
large. Therefore, I am introducing the 
two bills which were developed by the 
task force to impiement the suggestions 
made in its report. I have included an 
amendment of my own in the bill to 
improve legal procedures in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government through 
the enactment of an administrative code 
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which I believe merits serious considera- 
tion. This amendment provides that the 
sections dealing with hearings and judi- 
cial review of administrative decisions 
shall apply to certain proceedings which 
may result in the dismissal of officers or 
employees of the Federal Government. 

The New York Herald Tribune said 
editorially on April 12, 1955, that the 
Hoover Commission report on legal serv- 
ices and procedure faces up to one of the 
knottiest problems created by the vast 
expansion of Government in recent 
years. This is administrative law—a 
body of regulations which have virtually 
the force of law which are drawn up 
and enforced by executive agencies. The 
problem with which the Commission 
deals involves the 50 agencies of the 
Federal executive department which 
have come into being as the powers of the 
Government to regulate our economic 
and political life have grown, such as the 
Federal Trade Commission, the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The New York Times in an editorial 
on April 14, 1955, said: 

For the most part these Boards and Com- 
missions not only investigate alleged viola- 
tions of the laws with which they are con- 
cerned—and of their own rules and regula- 
tions—but they have the power to pass judg- 
ment on those they believe to be transgres- 
sors. As the Hoover Commission points out, 
they often act “as judge, jury, defense and 
prosecuting attorney” in the same case—as 
if a police department had the power to try 
and to sentence those they arrest. 


The New York Times added that— 

The proposals of the Hoover Commission 
may be faulty in details—and the details are 
multitudinous—but the administrative court 
idea raises an issue of deep import to the 
American people, and at a time when the 
executive arm of the Government increas- 
ingly elbows its way into our private and 
business affairs. It deserves the widest pos- 
sible discussion—and prompt action, if no 
serious objections can be found. 


The Hoover Commission itself is divid- 
ed on some of the recommendations of 
the task force which considered this dif- 
ficult subject. Half of the members, 
including Mr. Hoover, did not vote for 
a series of proposed amendments to the 
Administrative Procedure Act, but be- 
lieved they should be included in the 
report because of the importance of the 
issues and the eminence of the task force. 
However, the major recommendation of 
the task force in this field, the creation 
of a new administrative court, won the 
support of all but 2 of the 12 members of 
the Commission. I should like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the sepa- 
rate statements by the members of the 
Commission which appear in the report 
submitted to the Congress. These are 
included here. The Commission had the 
services of a task force, consultants, and 
assistants of the most distinguished or- 
der. The consultants included Robert 
H. Jackson, former Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, and 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

Short statements on each of the task 
force members, its consultants, and as- 
sistants have been included here, as well 
as some of the newspaper articles deal- 
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ing with the report which appeared in 
various newspapers throughout the Na- 
tion. 

Dr. Lillian Wald Kay, assistant di- 
rector of research, Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report, recently made 
available to me a roundup of editorial 
opinion on the legal services and proce- 
dure report. This also is included here. 


IV. SEPARATE STATEMENTS BY COMMISSIONERS 


SEPARATE STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN HOOVER AND 
COMMISSIONERS BROWNELL, FLEMMING, HOL- 
LISTER, KENNEDY, AND MITCHELL 1 
This report on legal services and procedure 

contains 52 recommendations. We fully sup- 

port recommendations Nos. 1 to 28, inclusive, 
and Nos. 49 to 52, inclusive. 

Recommendations Nos. 29 to 48, inclusive, 
deal mostly with proposed amendments to 
the Administrative Procedure Act. We did 
not vote for these recommendations because 
of their possible consequences and possible 
increase in the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. 

However, we felt that in view of the search- 
ing investigation and the eminence at the 
bar of the members of the task force who 
proposed the changes upon which recom- 
mendations Nos. 29 to 48, inclusive, are 
largely based, these should be furnished to 
the Congress but without Commission action 
upon them. 

HERBERT J. BROWNELL, Jr. 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING. 
SOLOMON C. HOLLISTER. 
HERBERT HOOVER. 

JOSEPH P, KENNEDY. 
SIDNEY A. MITCHELL. 


SEPARATE STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER BROWN 


The nature of some of the recommenda- 
tions in this report on legal services and 
procedure makes it necessary for me to re- 
serve the right to disagree with them in my 
capacity as a Member of the 84th Congress. 

CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
Commissioner, 


SEPARATE STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER FARLEY 


With some reservations, I voted in favor of 
adopting the recommendations in chapter 
III on administrative procedure, so that by 
Commission action these recommendations 
would be transmitted to the Congress for 
its consideration. I am aware that these 
recommendations are extremely technical 
and it is difficult for a layman to conceive of 
the practical problems which might be 
created by them. For this reason they will 
require careful analysis and study by the 
Congress. 

Among others, I do not agree with recom- 
mendation No. 36 because it makes it pos- 
sible for any one wishing to interfere with 
or delay proper administrative investigation 
to go to the courts at its inception and hold 
off the investigation by claiming that the 
agency is exceeding its constitutional or stat- 
utory power. With subsequent appeals, this 
would make it possible for those who would 
benefit from such action to forestall for a 
long period agency investigations and the 
performance of the regulatory duties im- 
posed upon the agencies by the Congress. 

I do not agree with recommendation No. 
37 as it raises the serious problem of whether 
agency heads can consult with their expert 
and technical advisers in deciding cases if 
the latter have had any part in the investi- 
gation or prosecution of the cases. This 
may require establishing costly duplicate 
staffs whose work would be confined solely 
to furnishing the agency members with tech- 
nical guidance for the purpose of making 
decisions, 


1 Commissioners Flemming and Kennedy 
were absent from the Commission meeting 
at which recommendations Nos. 29 to 48 were 
approved, and thus did not vote. 
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I do not agree with recommendation No. 
48. This is much broader than recommen- 
dation No. 36, since it applies to all agency 
proceedings at any stage and is not limited 
only to investigations. 

With respect to recommendation No. 51, 
creating an Administrative Court, I agree 
that the Tax Court could properly be trans- 
ferred from the executive branch to the 
judicial branch. However, with respect to 
the suggested trade and labor sections of 
the Administrative Court, I have reservation 
as to the advisability of withdrawing certain 
regulatory functions from the agencies con- 
cerned, and transferring them to such a 
court. 

James A. FARLEY, 
Commissioner, 


DISSENT AND SEPARATE STATEMENT OF con- 
MISSIONER CHET HOLIFIELD 


My objections to the Commission's report 
on legal services and procedure are noted 
below under specific subject headings. Gen- 
erally, I believe the report is too legalistic 
in its approach to problems of Government 
organization and management. The recom- 
mendations would vest in the Office of At- 
torney General duties and prerogatives which 
I consider unnecessary and unwise, and 
would recast the administrative process in 
the image of the courts. 

It is difficult for one who is not a lawyer 
to evaluate the impact of each and every 
recommendation in the report regarding 
changes in administrative procedure. Con- 
sidered individually, some have merit. 
Taken together, they may have consequences 
that are drastic and costly and impractical 
from the standpoint of efficient Government 
administration. 

In agreeing that chapter III (legal pro- 
cedure) should be included in the report 
submitted to the Congress, I am concerned 
with those recommendations which would 
insure fair treatment of citizens dealing with 
their Government and protection of their 
legal rights. I do not believe that these ob- 
jectives require a basic alteration of the ad- 
ministrative process. 

A further careful exploration of this sub- 
ject by the Congress is indicated. 


Authority for legal staffs 


It might be well for the Congress to review 
the employment of legal staffs by executive 
agencies to determine whether there is over- 
staffing or improper Classification of legal 
personnel. However, the argument in sup- 
port of recommendation No. 1 is that some 
agencies lack statutory authority to employ 
legal staffs seems misplaced. 

Either there is a presumption of validity 
based upon the general authority of an 
agency to employ personnel and upon recur- 
ring appropriations for legal as well as other 
staffs, or else the salaries should have been 
disallowed by the Comptroller General, 

Laws dating back to the creation of the 
Department of Justice in 1870 bar other 
departments or agencies from hiring and 
compensating lawyers except where their 
employment is specifically authorized by 
law, and even then the Attorney General 
must certify that the services could not be 
performed by his Department (secs. 189, 357, 
361, 363, 365, and 367 of the Revised Statutes, 
codified as 5 U. S. C. 49, 306, 307, 309, 312, 314, 
and 316, respectively). 

From time to time the Attorney General 
and the Comptroller General have applied 
these statutes and decided that Government 
agencies could not employ or pay lawyers (18 
Op. A G. 135; 19 Op. A. G. 328; 4 Comp. Gen. 
386; 5 Comp. Gen. 382, 517; 28 Ct. of Claims 
483). 

Indeed, by virtue of this statutory au- 
thority, the Attorney General once extended 
his sway across the ocean to prevent the 
Navy from hiring a lawyer to maintain a 
damage suit in a foreign court against a 
British steamer which collided with Capt. 
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Alfred T. Mahan’s vessel in the harbor of 
Antwerp (21 Op. A. G. 195). 

As late as 1952 the Comptroller General 
reviewed and applied these statutes to pre- 
vent employment of counsel by the Depart- 
ment of Navy in certain attempted litiga- 
tion (32 Comp. Gen. 118). 

What would be gained by congressional 
amendment of various agency statutes merely 
to include “attorney” or “counsel” in the 
sections of those statutes which authorize 
employment of personnel? More to the point 
are the size and functions of legal staffs, 
and these are subject to review and limita- 
tion by the Congress in yearly appropriation 
acts. 

The report implies, but does not specifically 
state as a recommendation, that no agency 
requiring less than 10 legal positions be 
authorized to hire its own lawyers but that 
its legal work be performed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The contention is that 
lawyers in small agencies lack the desired 
professional caliber and independence and 
that economies could be effected by elimina- 
ting their positions. I cannot agree. 

If the Department of Justice were to un- 
dertake the performance of these legal serv- 
ices for other agencies, it would have to add 
various small legal units, highly specialized 
in agency programs and required to give 
them full time and attention. 

Either these lawyers would be constantly 
running back and forth between the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the agency that needs 
them, or they would be detailed on a full- 
time basis—the very situation the report 
seeks to avoid. 

The difficulties would be compounded by 
the fact that legal staffs in some depart- 
ments or agencies are located in field offices 
as well as in Washington. 

Department of Justice lawyers perform- 
ing legal services for other departments or 
agencies would be involved in the adminis- 
tration of programs for which their own 
department head is not responsible. Thus 
problems of dual supervision of these attor- 
neys would arise. 

Of course a statutory ban on employment 
of legal staffs would not prevent agencies 
from hiring examiners or specialists with 
legal training but not classified as attorneys. 
In such cases there would be duplicate legal 
staffs in the Department of Justice and in 
the agencies, where single staffs prevailed 
before. 


Coordination of legal services 


It seems gratuitous to say (recommenda- 
tion No. 2) that the Department of Justice 
should be recognized as the chief law office 
of the Government and that it should con- 
duct all litigation before the courts except 
as Congress authorizes. This is substantial- 
ly the situation today. 

Traditionally and by statute the Attorney 
General is the chief legal adviser to the 
President and may be called upon to give 
advisory opinions to the heads of depart- 
ments. 

The courts have long recognized this statu- 
tory provision of the Attorney General and 
his authority and duty to institute and con- 
duct litigation (United States v. San Jacinto 
Tin Co. (125 U. S. 273, 279); Walling v. Crane 
(64 F. Supp. 88, 90); U. S. v. California (332 
U. S. 19, 27)). 

It is true that in certain cases Congress 
has empowered departments or agencies to 
conduct their own litigation. The tax force 
has not made a comparative analysis of the 
results of separate agency litigation. It is 
difficult to say, therefore, whether Congress 
should be asked to remove the exceptions 
by statutory amendments. 

There may be a few instances of substan- 
tial duplication of legal staffs; for example, 
lawyers of the Department of Justice and 
of the Department both are en- 
gaged in tax litigation. However, the 
special status and jurisdiction of the tax 
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courts are here involved and should be con- 
sidered as a separate problem. 

I would suppose that in most litigation, 
whether carried on by the Department of 
Justice or by agencies individually, there is 
a close degree of cooperation. Because of 
the specialized nature of agency litigation, 
the Department of Justice, in most cases 
would depend upon, or be associated with, 
agency legal personnel in the preparation, if 
not the presentation, of suits. 

Aside from litigation, the emphasis in 
the report on “positive coordination through 
the Department of Justice’ seems to con- 
template for the Attorney General more than 
an advisory role. If so, the Attorney Gen- 
eral would be placed in the position of in- 
terfering with specific agency programs or 
with the performance of legal personnel re- 
sponsible to their agency heads. Such in- 
terference has been considered improper by 
holders of the Attorney General's office (17 
Op. A. G. 332; 38 Op. A. G. 182). 

Recommendations of this sort assume that 
legal services are a homogeneous activity 
which can be segregated from department 
or agency functions and supervised or di- 
rected by an outside legal authority (the 
Attorney General). Thus the report states: 
“The lack of effective coordination of legal 
staffs has created a fragmentation of legal 
services within the executive branch.” 

Legal services are “fragmented” because 
numerous agencies, bureaus, or divisions re- 
quire legal services in the administration of 
manifold governmental programs. To as- 
sume that the Attorney General could give 
direct or immediate attention to the legal 
features of these programs is wholly un- 
realistic. In years past, when Government 
was simple and small, this concept may have 
had some validity, but today it is hardly 
applicable. 

Part of the trouble with the argument, 
it seems to me, lies in the assumption that 
the business of Government lawyers is mainly 
with the courts. Litigation and adversary 
proceedings are a relatively minor part of 
the legal work of the Government. Agency 
lawyers devote a large portion of their time 
to legislative work and to the rules and 
regulations that flow from legislation. Fre- 
quently they must participate in the presen- 
tation of their agency programs to the Con- 
gress and in assisting congressional commit- 
tees in developing technical legislative bills 
concerning their particular agencies. 

It is neither fitting for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to attempt to supervise such work nor 
possible for his office to acquire the fund of 
knowledge concerning legislative detail which 
is held by legal staffs of Government de- 
partments or agencies, 


Resolution of legal conflicts 


Recommendation No. 3 proposes an ar- 
rangement whereby the Attorney General 
would attempt to resolve conflicting depart- 
ment or agency legal opinions or interpreta- 
tions of statutes. To the extent that these 
are matters of law arising in the administra- 
tion of department programs, the Attorney 
General already has authority of great force 
and effect. Vesting additional authority in 
the Attorney General by statute would create 
a number of complications: 

(1) The Attorney General might be placed 
in the untenable positions of deciding con- 
flicts between his Department and other 
departments or agencies. 

(2) He might be faced with the problem 
of overriding the decision of an independent 
agency not completely subject to executive 
direction or of a Government corporation in 
which the Congress has vested the authority 
of suing or being sued in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

(3) He might come in conflict with the 
Comptroller General who has statutory au- 
thority to make certain decisions which are 
binding upon the departments and agencies 
(see 33 Op. A. G. 265; 38 Op. A. G. 181). 
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(4) Where conflicting statutes authorize 
different agency programs, he might acquire 
the role of deciding, in effect, which of con- 
fiicting national policies should prevail. 
Thus he would become the arbiter of con- 
gressional intent in certain situations rather 
than the Congress itself or the courts. 

(5) Generally speaking, he might be con- 
fronted with matters which require judicial 
determination, an area in which the Attorney 
General traditionally has refrained from 
giving advice. 

(6) In most cases he could not prevent a 
court test of litigation because private par- 
ties would be involved, another area in which 
the Attorney General traditionally has re- 
frained from giving advice. 

(7) In matters which finally reached the 
courts despite the Attorney General's objec- 
tions, he would be called upon to prosecute 
or defend the case on which he had already 
rendered an opinion. 

It is true that initiation of the recom- 
mended procedure for resolving conflicts is 
voluntary; yet if resorted to, the agencies 
would be bound by the Attorney General’s 
decision. It seems to me that this arrange- 
ment would make agencies less inclined than 
they are now to seek the Attorney General’s 
legal assistance in controversial matters. 

Attorney General Black’s advice back in 
1857 (9 Op. A. G. 36) still is a good maxim: 
“The duty of the Attorney General is to ad- 
vise, not to decide.” 


Integration of legal staffs 

The proposal in recommendation No. 4 
that each department or agency legal staff 
be “integrated” under an Assistant Secretary 
for Legal Affairs or a General Counsel raises 
the question of the relationship between the 
general counsel and the department or 
agency head. 

Although the report disavows any intent to 
interfere with existing line and staff organi- 
zation of departments or agencies, it sug- 
gests that Government attorneys have re- 
sponsibilities which transcend those of de- 
partment or agency heads, that these attor- 
neys should have a certain “degree of inde- 
pendence from administrative control,” and 
should act as a restraining influence on ad- 
ministrators, 

From the standpoint of efficient agency 
performance, emphasis on the authority and 
importance of the legal staff and general 
counsel is not an unmixed blessing. Admin- 
istrative personnel frequently complain that 
their programs are slowed down or involved 
in needless red tape because the general 
counsel insists on routing all papers through 
his office and in writing rules or orders in 
complicated legal jargon. 


Veterans’ Administration guardianship 
service 


I do not agree with the contention that the 
need for the Veterans’ Administration guard- 
ianship service is now obviated. 

The fact that a State has adopted the Uni- 
form Veterans Guardianship Act does not 
mean that the Veterans’ Administration Ad- 
ministrator no longer has to perform certain 
legal services to insure the proper use and 
disposition of Government funds. State laws 
specifically recognize the continuing respon- 
sibilities of the Administrator. 

The possibility of reducing the number of 
Veterans’ Administration legal personnel en- 
gaged in performing these services is, of 
course, a different matter. 


Separation of legal management and litiga- 
tion functions 


Separation of legal management and liti- 
gation functions of the Department of Jus- 
tice (recommendation No. 6) would seem to 
impose an artificial division of labor in func- 
tional units of the department or else would 
result in an arbitrary allocation of units to 
one or another area. Consequently the cre- 
ation of two new offices of Assistant Deputy 
Attorney General to coordinate in each area, 
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proposed in the report, would appear 
anomalous. 

As outlined by the task force, the Internal 
Security Division, for example, would be un- 
der the cognizance of the new Assistant 
Deputy Attorney General for Litigation. 
This division administers laws relating to 
the internal security of the United States, 
including such functions as the registration 
of foreign agents and subversive organiza- 
tions. The litigation features of this activ- 
ity appear to be relatively minor. 

On the other hand the task force proposed 
that the Office of Alien Property be under 
the ce of the new Assistant Attor- 
ney General for Legal Administration. As is 
well known, the litigation features of the 
Alien Property Office have assumed major 
proportions. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, which would be under cognizance of the 
same Deputy Attorney General, also has im- 
portant litigation aspects. 

Whether or not the Attorney General re- 
quires the services of two additional deputies, 
it seems unnecessary to recommend a divi- 
sion of labor that might be unworkable. 


Legal career service 


Although I favor a career system for Gov- 
ernment legal personnel, I see no good rea- 
son to yest personnel recruitment and ad- 
ministration within the Department of Jus- 
tice (recommendation No. 11). This would 
make the Department of Justice the only 
agency besides the Civil Service Commission 
responsible for personnel administration out- 
side its own establishment. 

Many of the legal positions required in the 
Government involve detailed, often routin- 
ized, examination of documents, claims, ap- 
plications, etc., and other duties which are 
far removed from the office of general and 
associated counsel. To assume responsibil- 
ity for filling such legal positions would 
make the Department of Justice in some re- 
spects a civil-service agency, a function re- 
mote from its major purpose. 

If, on the other hand, the Department of 
Justice concerned itself only with “attor- 
neys,” there would be a division of person- 
nel functions in the legal field between the 
Department and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

According to recommendations Nos, 11 and 
12, the legal career service is to be admin- 
istered by a proposed new Office of Legal 
Services and Procedure established in the 
Department of Justice. In the contempla- 
tion of the task force this new office was to 
be established “for the dual purposes of ad- 
ministering the legal career service and as- 
sisting agencies in the improvement of ad- 
ministrative procedures.” 

The proposed office is a watered-down ver- 
sion of the recommendation made by the 
Attorney General’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Procedure in 1941 that there be estab- 
lished by statute an independent Office of 
Administrative Procedure (S. Doc 8, 77th 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 123). 

The establishment of such an office within 
the Department of Justice to assist and ad- 
vise agencies in standardizing certain legal 
forms and procedures could be useful. A 
legal career service should be established and 
administered by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, possibly with the help of a reconstituted 
Board of Legal Examiners. 

It seems unnecessary to go beyond the 
making of a strong recommendation for a 
legal career service to spell out (recommen- 
dations Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16) the details of 
probationary periods, veterans’ preference, 
performance ratings, etc. These should be 
handled as part of the general career service 
with minor modifications where necessary for 
legal personnel. 


Representation before agencies 


Considerable attention is given in the re- 
port to canons of conduct and qualifications 
for persons appearing before Federal agen- 
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cles. These matters seem more of interest 
to the legal profession than to a Commission 
concerned with Government organization. 

There seems to be great concern, for ex- 
ample, that nonlawyers may appear before 
Government agencies on matters which are 
considered to be within the lawyers’ domain. 
It might be well to point out, in turn, that 
many lawyers in Washington appear before 
agencies on matters which do not require 
the services of a lawyer. 

While better standards of conduct always 
are to be desired, it is not the function of 
our Commission to bolster a segment of the 
legal profession engaged in Washington 
agency representation to the detriment of 
other persons engaged in the myriad activi- 
ties involving contact with the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

This should not be taken as a reflection 
on the motives of the eminent lawyers and 
judges who comprised the task force and 
provided the basic studies for the Commis- 
sion’s report. Their outlook necessarily is 
that of the legal profession. Our viewpoint 
in the Commission must be a broader one. 


Administrative procedure 

In chapter III the Commission report pro- 
poses fundamental revisions of administra- 
tive procedure, including the transfer of cer- 
tain quasi-judicial functions to a specially 
constituted administrative court. 

Some of the recommendations are too gen- 
eralized to offer useful guides to legislative 
or administrative action. Others affect the 
organization of the judicial branch and 
therefore are beyond the Commission’s pur- 
view. 

Certain recommendations, standing alone, 
have merit. These are aimed at preventing 
abuses in the administrative process and 
in affording individuals a greater measure of 
protection against arbitrary Government ac- 
tion. There are too many instances of such 
abuse to allow an attitude of complacency 
and indifference to the possibilities of im- 
provement in administrative procedure, 

At the same time we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the various regulatory agen- 
cies and commissions were created to carry 
out certain broad public policies established 
by the Congress. In so doing, they perform 
functions which are both legislative and ju- 
dicial by nature. The very existence of these 
administrative bodies means that neither the 
Congress nor the courts could undertake by 
themselves to make all the rules and deci- 
sions implicit in Government regulatory ac- 
tion in modern industrial society. 

The drift of the Commission recommenda- 
tions is to judicialize“ procedures in the 
administrative agencies as much as possible 
and to go even further by breaking off some 
judicial-type functions and placing them in 
an administrative court. To the extent 
that the proposed changes in administrative 
procedure seek a basic shift of administra- 
tive power to the courts or offer loopholes 
for thwarting agency action in carrying out 
congressional policies, I must record my 
objections. 

Furthermore, I am opposed to the estab- 
lishment of an Administrative Court which 
would include Trade and Labor Sections as 
well as a Tax Section. There may be good 
grounds for making the Tax Court a part 
of the judiciary, although this would in- 
volve additional organizational problems rel- 
ative to the Court of Claims and the district 
courts. However, I see no point in consti- 
tuting the Tax Court as a Section of the 
Administrative Court. The functions of the 
Tax Court are sufficiently specialized to war- 
rant separate treatment. 

The proposed transfer to an administra- 
tive court of certain quasi-judicial functions 
affecting trade and labor matters raises a 
host of organizational problems involving 
both the judicial and executive branches of 
the Government. 
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What functions would be transferred and 
what would remain with the administrative 
agencies? How would the statutory re- 
sponsibilities of the agency heads be af- 
fected? Can some adjudicatory functions 
be conveniently separated from others and 
from a given complex of regulatory functions 
without jeopardizing the execution of con- 
gressional policies? What internal agency 
reorganizations would be required? 

What status and functions would the ad- 
ministrative court have relative to the estab- 
lished district and circuit courts? This is 
a particularly important question since it 
is not known whether the Commission in- 
tends the administrative court to have origi- 
nal or appellate jurisdiction. Is it not true 
that a large number of judges would be 
required to pass upon the complex subject 
matters to come before the proposed new 
court? Would they enjoy lifetime appoint- 
ments as do other Federal judges despite 
their part in administering public policies 
which must inevitably reflect changing at- 
titudes of the electorate? 

These and many other vexing problems are 
not resolved in the Commission’s recom- 
mendation. 

CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Commissioner. 


APPENDIX A 


This Commission has had the services of 
a task force, consultants, and assistants of 
the most distinguished order. They were: 


CHAIRMAN 


James Marsh Douglas, St. Louis, Mo.: Law- 
yer; formerly chief justice Supreme Court 
of Missouri; chairman, Judicial Conference 
of Missouri; chairman, Appellate Judicial 
Commission of Missouri; lecturer, medical 
jurisprudence, Washington University Med- 
ical School; chairman of the board of Wash- 
ington University. 


Herbert Watson Clark, San Francisco, 
Calif.: Lawyer; formerly special assistant to 
United States Attorney General; chairman, 
Committee of Bar Examiners, State of Cali- 
fornia; member, American Law Institute. 

Cody Fowler, Tampa, Fla.: Lawyer; for- 
merly president, American Bar Association; 
member American Law Institute; American 
Judicature Society. 

Albert J. Harno, Urbana, II.: Lawyer; for- 
merly president, Association American Law 
Schools; president, National Conference 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws; now 
dean, College of Law, University of Illinois; 
chairman, board of directors, American Judi- 
cature Society. 

James McCauley Landis, New York, N. Y.: 
Lawyer; formerly with United States Depart- 
ment of Labor; member, Federal Trade Com- 
mission; Chairman, Securities and Exchange 
Commission; dean, Harvard Law School; 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board; member, 
Commission on Uniform State Laws, Massa- 
chusetts; consultant to Advisory Commis- 
sion, Council of National Defense, and to 
War Department. 

Carl McFarland, Missoula, Mont.: Lawyer; 
formerly assistant to Attorney General of 
the United States; member of various com- 
missions and committees concerned with 
legal procedures; now president, Montana 
State University. 

Ross L. Malone, Jr., Roswell, N. Mex.: Law- 
yer; formerly city attorney, Roswell, N. Mex.; 
Deputy Attorney General of United States; 
trustee, Southwestern Legal Foundation. 

David F. Maxwell, Philadelphia, Pa.: Law- 
yer; member, Pennsylvania and American 
Bar Associations (chairman, house of dele- 
gates, 1952-53). 

Harold R. Medina, New York, N. Y.: Judge; 
judge, United States District Court, South- 
ern District of New York; now judge of the 
Court of Appeals for Second Circuit. 
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David W. Peck, New York, N. Y.: Judge; 
presiding justice, Appellate Division, First 
Department, Supreme Court of New York. 

Reginal Heber Smith, Boston, Mass.: Law- 
yer; member and vice president, National 
Legal Aid Association; assistant editor of 
the Journal of the American Bar Association, 
and director, survey of legal profession in 
America for American Bar Association. 

E. Blythe Stason, Ann Arbor, Mich.: Law- 
yer; formerly Michigan Commissioner in Na- 
tional Conference on Uniform State Laws; 
member, Michigan Constitution Revision 
Study Committee; now dean, Michigan Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Elbert Parr Tuttle, Atlanta, Ga.: Judge; 
formerly General Counsel for the Treasury 
Department; now judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit; trustee, 
Cornell University and Atlanta University. 

Edward Ledwidge Wright, Little Rock, 
Ark.: Lawyer; served on National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws; 
American Law Institute; American Judica- 
ture Society; trustee, Southwestern Legal 
Foundation; International Association of 
Insurance Counsel. 


CONSULTANTS 


Robert H. Jackson, Washington, D. C.: 
Judge; after 20 years of private practice, ap- 
pointed General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue: became successively Assistant At- 
torney General, Solicitor General, and At- 
torney General of the United States; ap- 
pointed Associate Justice of United States 
Supreme Court in 1941; named chief of 
counsel for the United States to conduct 
prosecution of trials of European Axis war 
criminals (deceased, October 9, 1954). 

George Roberts, New York, N. Y.: Lawyer; 
formerly special counsel to Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and member of Secre- 
tary of War's Advisory Board. 

Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Newark, N. J.: Judge; 
formerly dean of New York University Law 
School; judge, circuit court, New Jersey; now 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey. 

STAFF DIRECTOR 

Whitney R. Harris, Chicago, III.: Lawyer; 
formerly professor of administrative law, 
Southern Methodist University; chairman, 
Texas State Bar Administrative Law Com- 
mittee; member of council, section of ad- 
ministrative law, American Bar Association; 
Chief, Legal Advice Branch, Military Govern- 
ment for Germany; member, California, 
Texas, and American Bar Associations; now 
executive director of American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Courts Oulahan, Cleveland, Ohio: Law- 
yer; member, Federal Communications Com- 
mission Bar, American, Federal, and D. C. 
Bar Associations. 


From the New York Herald Tribune of April 
12, 1955 


GOVERNMENT AND THE Law 


The Hoover Commission report on legal 
services and procedure faces up to one of the 
knottiest problems created by the vast ex- 
pansion of Government in recent years. This 
is administrative law—a body of regulations 
which have virtually the force of law and 
which are drawn up and enforced by execu- 
tive agencies. 

The Hoover Commission itself is divided 
on some of the recommendations of the task 
force which considered this difficult subject. 
Half of the members, including Mr. Hoover, 
the Chairman, did not vote for a series of 
proposed amendments to the Administrative 
Procedure Act, but believed they should be 
included in the report because of the im- 
portance of the issues and the eminence of 
the task force. However, the major recom- 
mendation of the task force in this field, the 
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creation of a new administrative court, won 
the support of all but 2 of the 12 members 
of the commission. 

The general principle behind the task- 
force proposals is the fundamental one of 
separation of powers. The agencies often 
draft regulations (a legislative function), 
prosecute offenders (an executive task), as 
well as determine guilt and impose penal- 
ties, which is a judicial process. The com- 
mission suggests that wherever practicable 
the judicial operations be separated from 
the other phases of administrative work, by 
turning some of them over to the regular 
courts and by establishing an administrative 
court which will deal with tax matters, ques- 
tions of trade regulation, and the adjudica- 
tion of cases involving unfair labor practices. 

At present the subjects which would come 
within the jurisdiction of the administra- 
tive court are divided among a number of 
agencies, including the Tax Court and the 
National Labor Relations Board. To define 
the powers of the new court would require 
major changes in many laws; it may be chal- 
lenged on the ground that judicial func- 
tions now are exercised by specialists, familiar 
with their respective complex fields, and 
that a court of broader scope might slow 
down and hinder the regulatory and adminis- 
trative labors of the various agencies. But 
the recommendation for the court includes 
specialized sections, and the agencies are al- 
ready slow in reaching quasi-judicial deci- 
sions. 

The project of an administrative court is 
worth the most careful consideration of Con- 
gress. It may not solve all of the problems 
posed by the growth of administrative law. 
It does promise to keep that law in closer 
touch with the fundamental principles of 
bata Constitution and of American jurispru- 

ence. 


[From the New York Times of April 14, 1955 
ADMINISTRATIVE COURTS 


The report of the Hoover Commission on 
the legal and judicial activities of Federal 
administrative agencies raises an issue that 
goes to the roots of our Constitution and 
form of government. It also offers a chal- 
lenging program by which the issue may be 
met. The report is based on a searching in- 
vestigation by a distinguished task force, 
learned in the law, under the chairmanship 
of James Marsh Douglas, formerly chief jus- 
tices of the Missouri Supreme Court. 

The problem with which the Commission 
deals involves the 50 agencies of the Federal 
executive department which have come into 
being as the powers of the Government to 
regulate our economic and political life have 
grown, such as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board. 

For the most part these Boards and Com- 
missions not only investigate alleged viola- 
tions of the laws with which they are con- 
cerned—and of their own rules and regula- 
tions—but they have power to pass judgment 
on those they believe to be transgressors. 
As the Hoover Commission points out, they 
often act “as judge, jury, defense, and prose- 
cuting attorney” in the same case—as if a 
police department had the power to try and 
to sentence those they arrest. 

A good deal of flexibility was probably jus- 
tided in the early life of these agencies as 
rules and their interpretations gradually 
emerged from the everyday business of car- 
rying out broad congressional directives. But 
it has become increasingly clear that those 
who decide such cases are subject to under- 
standable pressure to justify the orders and 
rulings of their own employees—a pressure 
which runs counter to the public interest. 
In fact, the Commission is convinced that the 
public now needs greater protection against 
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abuses of power and arbitrary bureaucratic 
action. Moreover, the increasing exercise 
of judicial powers by executive agencies vio- 
lates the principle of the separation of powers 
on which this Government is based. 

By far the most important proposal in the 
Commission's exhaustive and detailed re- 
port—endorsed by 9 out of its 12 members 
including Attorney General Brownell— 
urges the establishment by Congress of 3 new 
courts to hear and decide cases arising from 
orders of the various administrative agencies 
in the flelds respectively of taxation, trade, 
and labor relations. The essence of this pro- 
posal is the complete independence of these 
courts from supervision or control by the 
Executive branch of the Government. No 
longer would those who pass judgment in 
such cases be beholden to the agencies in- 
volved, any more than is the judge who sits 
in any existing Federal court. 

It seems strange, however, that the Com- 
mission failed to propose a court to take over 
the judicial functions now being performed 
by the Immigration Service. When aliens 
are held for alleged violations of the immi- 
gration laws hearings are conducted by em- 
ployees of the Service and appeals from their 
decision go before a board appointed by, and 
responsible to the Attorney General, in 
whose department the Service operates. 

The proposals of the Hoover Commission 
may be faulty in details—and the details are 
multitudinous—but the administrative 
court idea raises an issue of deep import to 
the American people and at a time when the 
Executive arm of the Government increas- 
ingly elbows its way into our private and 
business affairs. It deserves the widest pos- 
sible discussion—and prompt action, if no 
serious objections can be found, 


— 


[From the Washington Daily News of April 
11, 1955] 


IN THE LEGAL MAZE 


Many of the new Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations for improving the Govern- 
ment’s scattered and often confusing legal 
services are logical and clear. 

The legal—and legalistic—ways of doing 
things here in Washington are frequently 
out of hand and overlapping, and need a 
close and careful look by Congress. A chart 
of Government legal procedure looks more 
like Rube Goldberg than Blackstone. 

The biggest change recommended is an 
administrative court to handle tax matters, 
trade regulation cases, and unfair labor prac- 
tices. These now are handled by boards, 
commissions, and executive departments. 

In a similar field, the report suggests re- 
placing hearing examiners with hearing com- 
missioners completely independent from the 
agencies whose cases they consider. 

And the Commission urges an over-all 
independent Federal legal career service, in- 
telligently recruited, well trained and super- 
vised, and adequately paid. 

The report contains several fuzzy recom- 
mendations. 

One (No. 47), limiting agency publicity, 
could be interpreted as a muzzle on Federal 
agencies as well as a real barrier to the 
people’s right to know. 

At its best, it might safeguard a citizen 
from governmental name-calling, but it also 
could cover important cases with impenetra- 
ble secrecy. 

Another possible sleeper is the recommend- 
ation (No. 29) that Federal agencies give up 
jurisdiction to State agencies “which meet 
reasonable standards of regulation.” 

In most cases, there never would have 
been any Federal regulation in the first place 
unless State bodies had been inadequate. 

The final decision, of course, is up to Con- 
gress. Excellent as most Hoover Commission 
reports have been, there is no reason to 
swallow them whole. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal of April 12, 
1955] 


THE BADGE, THE HAT, AND THE ROBE 


When a detective goes on a case and the 
evidence he turns up convinces him that the 
man he is investigating is guilty, the detec- 
tive will be certain to let the prosecutor 
know what he thinks. 

But the prosecutor, if he is a fair one, 
will not take just the detective's opinion. 
He will want to look at all the evidence. If 
he thinks there are grounds to believe that 
the accused is guilty, the prosecutor may be 
expected to present vigorously the evidence 
against the man and it is likely that the 
detective will appear as a witness. 

But the judge—or the jury—must also be 
convinced of the man's guilt or he will go 
free. 

All of these steps are safeguards in the law 
or the Constitution to protect a suspected 
person from arbitrary arrest and precon- 
ceived prejudgment. It is not hard to 
imagine how injustice could flourish if the 
detective were firmly convinced of the man’s 
guilt and the detective, the prosecutor, and 
the judge were all the very same man, 

Yet that situation exists right now in 
many of the Government agencies empow- 
ered to regulate business and commerce, 
The Federal Trade Commission, for instance, 
puts on a detective’s badge to investigate 
charges against a company of unfair com- 
petition; then it puts on the prosecutor's hat 
and issues a complaint and holds hearings; 
finally it dons the judge’s robes and if the 
five-man Commission decides the company 
is guilty it can order it to cease those prac- 
tices, 

The company, of course, has the right of 
appeal to a Federal court of appeals, but in 
many cases it is a long and costly process 
and burdensome to the accused, to the 
agency, and to the courts. 

The Hoover Commission now has proposed 
that Congress remove from some 50 Govern- 
ment agencies the right to judgment on evi- 
dence the agencies themselves have gath- 
ered. The Commission’s advice is for Con- 
gress to create a Federal Administrative 
Court to handle the judicial powers the agen- 
cies now possess. “There can be no effective 
protection of private rights unless there is a 
complete separation of the prosecuting func- 
tions from the functions of decision.” 

It would be difficult to dispute that view. 
But whether the creation of more spe- 
cialized courts is the best answer will cer- 
tainly be questioned in Congress; presum- 
ably either of the litigants may appeal the 
decision of the proposed court to higher ones 
and it is not at all certain that the crowded 
dockets will be relieved of tax, labor, and 
trade disputes as the Hoover Commission 
suggests the result of its proposal will be. 

There may be other and better ways than 
the Hoover Commission proposes to reduce 
the powers of bureaucracies. Congress, for 
all we know, may some day decide that some 
of these agencies should never have been cre- 
ated and that none of them should have 
been granted such broad powers. 

But what is certain is that there is great 
danger where any man or any agency has 
power to wear the badge, the hat, and the 
robe. 

CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
For THE HOOVER REPORT, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1955, 

I am sending you our 2-week roundup of 
editorial opinion on the legal services and 
procedure report. Most of the favorable 
opinion (6 papers with a circulation of 
3,506,174) was with respect to the adminis- 
trative court. The six papers were: 

PAPER, DATE, AND CIRCULATION 

Dallas (Tex.) News, April 12, 183,583. 

Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, April 12, 433,624, 
oo. (N. J.) Star Ledger, April 12, 192,- 

9. 
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New York Daily News, April 17, 2,251,430. 

New York Herald Tribune, April 12, 328,892, 

Rochester (N. Y.) Times Union, April 12, 
115,946. 

As for the informational and reserved edi- 
torials, the New York Times was in that cate- 
gory only because they felt an immigration 
section should be included, The Chicago, 
Dallas, and New York Wall Street Journals 
(total circulation 213,701) recognized the 
need for separating the judicial function 
from executive agencies. However, they are 
not convinced that the administrative court 
is the best solution. 

“There may be other and better ways than 
the Hoover Commission proposes to reduce 
the powers of bureaucracies. Congress, for 
all we know, may some day decide that some 
of these agencies should never haye been 
created and that none of them should have 
been granted such broad powers.” 

Since the time of the 2-week roundup we 
have received a few more editorials. I have 
not yet been able to review them all. How- 
ever, this is a summary of the larger papers: 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer (circulation 
194,369): Favorable with respect to the ad- 
ministrative court, 

Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator (circula- 
tion 94,375): Favorable. 

San Diego (Calif.) Union (circulation 65,- 
219): Generally favorable. 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram (circu- 
lation 114,857): Generally favorable. 

When we have the more complete 6-week 
roundup, we will send you a copy. Please 
let me know if you require any other infor- 
mation. 

Sincerely yours, 
LILLIAN Wap Kay, 
Assistant Director of Research, 
APRIL 25, 1955. 

In the first 2 weeks after the Commission's 
report on legal services we reviewed 21 edi- 
torials. 

Of these, 9 (total circulation 3,930,821) 
were favorable; 12 (total circulation 2,217,- 
878) were reserved or informational. 

It will be noticed that most of the positive 
comments single out the administrative 
court. This recommendation received some 
comment in all the editorials. 

Sample quotes are attached. 

LILLIAN WALD Kay, 
Assistant Director of Research, Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report. 


SAMPLE QUOTES 
Favorable 


Baltimore (Md.) Sun (circulation 178,676) : 
“But the Government in its new role of man- 
ager wants (like all managers) as little out- 
side interference as possible with its 
exercise of discretionary authority. The old- 
fashioned private tycoon hated Government 
in business; the new-fashioned Government 
expert resists interference from any other 
branch of Government. He especially doesn't 
want interference from the courts. What, 
he asks (sometimes scornfully), can a judge 
know about the precise, technical field where 
he operates? He is an expert and, by defini- 
tion, no judge can be such an expert.” 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Star (circulation 
196,362) : 

“It will be recognized that these recom- 
mendations hit at some of the means by 
which bureaucratic Government harasses 
business, industry, and citizens as indi- 
viduals. 

“+ + + The report contains potential dyna- 
mite. It lays open the proesses by which 
bureaucracy operates.” 

Favorable with respect to the administrative 
court 

Dallas (Tex.) News (circulation 183,583) : 

“It is unlikely that the recommendation 
will be translated into law without a fight. 
Federal agencies that have become little 
laws unto themselves will not be persuaded 
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to give up sovereignty. But for the general 
good it is to be hoped that this reform is 
accomplished. 

“+ + + But it is a sound point in Govern- 
ment that the final disposition of what are 
essentially law cases ought to be left to a 
court of law.” 

Detroit (Mich.) Free Press (circulation 
433,624) : 

“Such infringements of the executive upon 
the judicial powers can be dangerous; if 
they are allowed to become too common or 
too extensive, the individual citizen's con- 
stitutional rights would be in jeopardy. 

“The Hoover Commission, by looking at 
this question, has struck upon a serious 
problem. It is not one which the Commis- 
sion or anyone else is going to solve easily 
or quickly, but it is a good thing to have 
public attention centered upon it.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. Kee and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FLoop in three instances and to 
include in one a statement in support of 
a resolution to establish a foreign service 
academy. 

Mr. Price, to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in committee and to include 
a statistical table. 

Mr. CARNAHAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. WILLIS. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WILLIS) in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Jounson of California, his remarks 
on the Hawaii-Alaska statehood bill; and 
include certain tables and extraneous 
matter; also to extend his remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mrs. FRANCIs P. BOLTON, 

Mrs. St. GEORGE (at the request of Mr. 
MARTIN). 

Mr. Mappen and to include a resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. FORAND. 

Mr. LEsINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Lona. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia and to include 
extraneous matter in connection with 
remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. RooseveEtt and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Dawson of Utah. 

Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Cootrey in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CELLER in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Davinson in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Van Zaxpr and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Forp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McDonovucx in two instances. 

Mr. Drxon in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Saytor to revise and extend re- 
marks he made in Committee of the 
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Whole and to include extraneous matter 
therewith. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. 

Mr. BYRD. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. KEOGH (at the 
request of Mr. KLEIN), for the balance 
of the day, on account of official busi- 
ness. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 265. An act to amend the acts authoriz- 
ing agricultural entries under the non- 
mineral land laws of certain mineral lands 
in order to increase the limitation with re- 
spect to desert entries made under such acts 
to 320 acres; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 614. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to donate cer- 
tain property to the American National Red 
Cross; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

S. 748. An act to prohibit the United 
States from acquiring mineral interests in 
lands acquired by it except when necessary 
to serve the purpose for which such lands 
are acquired; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 824. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
lands erroneously conveyed to the United 
States; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 1007. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

S. 1133. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to pay indemnity for losses 
and expenses incurred during July 1954 in 
the destruction, treatment, or processing, 
under authority of law, of swine, swine car- 
casses, and products derived from swine car- 
casses, infected with vesicular exanthema; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1650. An act to authorize the Territory 
of Alaska to obtain advances from the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 38. Joint resolution consenting 
to an interstate compact to conserve oil and 
gas; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May-11, 1955, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

783. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmittting a 
report on contracts negotiated under section 
302 (e) (10) during the 6-month period end- 
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ing December 31, 1954, pursuant to Public 
Law 152, 81st Congress, as amended; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

784. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “To amend the act of 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, 
to incorporate in the organic act of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards the authority to 
use the working capital fund, and to permit 
certain improvements in fiscal practices”; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 3399. A bill to 
lower the age requirements with respect to 
optional retirement of persons serving in the 
Coast Guard who served in the former Light- 
house Service; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 570). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 5224. A bill to 
amend title 14, United States Code, entitled 
“Coast Guard,” to authorize certain early 
discharges of enlisted personnel; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 571). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 5875. A bill to 
amend title 14, United States Code, entitled 
“Coast Guard,” for the purpose of providing 
involuntary retirement of certain officers, and 
for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 572). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 3786. A bill to authorize the 
incorporation of Army and Navy Legion of 
Valor of United States of America; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 573). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3813. A bill to amend the act 
incorporating the American Legion so as 
to redefine eligibility for membership there- 
in; without amendment (Rept. No. 574). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4754. A bill to redefine eligi- 
bility for membership in AMVETS (Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 575). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 734. An act to amend title 18, 
United States Code, section 871, to provide 
penalties for threats against the President- 
elect and the Vice President; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 578). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4791. A bill to amend section 
40 of the Bankruptcy Act, so as to increase 
salaries for part-time and full-time ref- 
erees; with an amendment (Rept. No. 579). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 6057. A bill to further extend 
the authority to require the special regis- 
tration, classification, and induction of cer- 
tain medical, dental, and allied specialist 
categories; to provide for the continuation 
of.special pay for physicians, dentists, and 
veterinarians, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 580). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 


May 10 


Mr. O’NEILL: Committee on Rules, House 
Resolution 241. Resolution waiving points 
of order against H. R. 6042, a bill making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 581). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 128. An act for the relief of Fran- 
cis Bertram Brennan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 556). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 143. An act for the relief of Kurt 
Glaser; without amendment (Rept. No. 557). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 163. An act for the relief of Phi- 
lopimin Michalacopoulos (Mihalakopoulos) ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 558). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 271. An act for the relief of June 
Rose McHenry; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 559). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 5.386. An act for the relief of San- 
dra Lea MacMullin; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 560). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 409. An act for the relief of Inge 
Krarup; without amendment (Rept. No. 561). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.416. An act for the relief of Anas- 
tasia Alexiadou; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 562). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 891. An act for the relief of Cho- 
kichi Iraha; without amendment (Rept. No. 
563). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 17. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the suspen- 
sion of deportation of certain aliens; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 564). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 110. Concurrent resolution favoring 
the granting of the status of permanent resi- 
dence to certain aliens; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 565). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary: 
H. R. 1405. A bill for the relief of Vassiliki 
D. Papadakou; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 566). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1868, A bill for the relief of Ernest 
Tomassich and Yoko Matuso Tomassich; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 567). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 1929. A bill for 
the relief of Eufemia Bencich; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 568). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3972. A bill for the relief of Anthonius 
Marinus Kronenburg; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 569). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


1955 


Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1271. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment in a civilian position in the De- 
partment of Justice of Brig. Gen. Edwin B. 
Howard, United States Army, retired, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 576). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1272. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment in a civilian position in the De- 
partment of Justice of Maj. Gen. Frank H. 
Partridge, United States Army, retired, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 577). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6138. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, by providing 
for increased consumption of milk under 
the school-lunch program and acceleration 
of the brucellosis-eradication program; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 6139. A bill to promote the United 
States merchant marine, to avoid block obso- 
lescence of United States-flag merchant ves- 
sels and to encourage the construction of 
new vessels in United States shipyards, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6140. A bill to amend the shipping 
laws, to prohibit the operation in the coast- 
wise trade of vessels rebuilt outside the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. PRIEST (by request) : 

H. R. 6141. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to pro- 
vide for a stronger national transportation 
industry, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON (by request): 

H. R. 6142. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to provide 
for a stronger national transportation indus- 
try, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 6143. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 to provide that for 
taxable years beginning after May 31, 1950, 
certain amounts received in consideration 
of the transfer of patent rights shall be 
considered capital gain regardless of the 
basis upon which such amounts are paid; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 6144. A bill to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mrs. BLITCH: 

H. R. 6145. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to exempt cer- 
tain wheat producers from liability under 
the act where all the wheat crop is fed or 
used for seed on the farm, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

H. R. 6146. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act to pro- 
vide that the Federal Government shall pay 
a portion of the costs of certain works of 
improvement constructed for purposes of 
water conservation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 6147. A bill to declare that beneficial 
consumptive uses of the waters of western 
streams shall be superior to their use for 
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navigation; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H. R. 6148. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act to pro- 
vide that the Federal Government shall pay 
a portion of the costs of certain works of 
improvement constructed for purposes of 
water conservation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 6149. A bill to provide for the demoli- 
tion and removal of temporary buildings 
erected in the District of Columbia since the 
beginning of World War I, and for the sub- 
stitution therefor of permanent-type facili- 
ties constructed under the Public Buildings 
Purchase Contract Act of 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 6150. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the Can- 
ton project, Oklahoma, by the Secretary of 
the Interior; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6151. A bill to provide for voluntary 
coverage under the Federal old- age and sur- 
viyors insurance system for self-employed 
veterinarians; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 6152. A bill to restore the jurisdic- 
tion of the district courts in certain civil 
actions brought against the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 6153, A bill to grant a pension of 
$100 per month to all honorably discharged 
veterans of World War I who are 60 years of 
age; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 6154. A bill restoring to tribal owner- 
ship certain lands upon the Colville Indian 
Reservation, Wash., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 6155. A bill to provide pension for 
certain veterans of World War I and for their 
dependents; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H. R. 6156. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide current in- 
sured status for certain additional individ- 
uals who served as employees of the State of 
Wisconsin and to whom social-security cov- 
erage was retroactively extended in 1953; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 6157. A bill to allow certain members 
of the Armed Forces to designate the Eastern 
Orthdox faith as a religious preference on 
their identification tags; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mrs. CHURCH: Memorial of the State 
of Illinois, 69th General Assembly, senate 
resolution, expressing adherence to the pol- 
icy set forth by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in its conclusion that there should be two 
separate and competing United States flag 
air routes across the Pacific, one through 
the California gateway to the Orient via the 
central Pacific and the other through the 
Seattle gateway via Alaska and the short 
Great Circle course to the Orient; and op- 
posing any application for duplication of 
service on the Great Circle course; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Also, memorial of the State of Illinois, 69th 
General Assembly, house resolution 66, urg- 
ing the President to confirm and approve the 
findings of the Tariff Commission in the 
bicycle action, which action is now awaiting 
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the President’s final decision; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HESELTON: Memorial of the House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts memorializing Congress to 
prevent the closing of the Chelsea Naval Hos- 
pital in Chelsea, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Me- 
morial of the House of Representatives of the 
General Court of Massachusetts to prevent 
the closing of the Chelsea Naval Hospital at 
Chelsea, Mass.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: Memorial of the 
Oklahoma house concurrent resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives of 
the 25th Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa, the Senate concurring therein, memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United States 
to enact pending legislation to provide a 90 
percent of parity price-support program for 
basic agricultural commodities; commend- 
ing certain members of the Agricultural 
Committee, National House of Representa- 
tives for reporting favorably on said pending 
legislation; directing that copies of this res- 
olution be forwarded to members of the 
Oklahoma congressional delegation and to 
certain other Members of Congress; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 6158. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Carlo de Luca; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 6159. A bill for the relief of Hans 
Elis Hillers Tromholt, Mrs. Edna Emma Trom- 
hoit, and Elsa Maria Tromholt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 

247. By Mr. CRETELLA: Resolution of the 
City Council of the City of Meriden to in- 
crease the Federal minimum wage above the 
present inadequate figure of 75 cents an 
hour; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

248. By Mr. HORAN: Petition of 191 resi- 
dents of the State of Washington to help 
bring up mentally and morally sound chil- 
dren and to conquer the juvenile delinquency 
now in our midst by exercising the powers 
of Congress to get alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising off the air and out of the channels of 
interstate commerce, and thus protect the 
rights of States to prevent advertising with- 
in their borders; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

249. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Mr. G. L. 
Porter and other citizens of Jasper County, 
Mo., requesting that the Senate and House 
of Representatives repeal the recently en- 
acted law raising the pay of Senators and 
Representatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

250. By the SPEAKER: Petition of secre- 
tary, Seneca County Men's Republican Club, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to express- 
ing support of the proposed Bricker amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

251. By the SPEAKER: Petition of com- 
mander, Kirk-Casey Post, No. 366, American 
Legion, Seneca Falls, N. Y., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to expressing support of the proposed Bricker 
amendment to the Federal Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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May 10 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Customs Simplification Act of 1955 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an analysis of 
H. R. 6040, the Customs Simplifica- 
tion Act of 1955, there follows an ex- 
planation of this legislation for the in- 
formation of the Members of Congress 
and the public. The Committee on Ways 
and Means has announced public hear- 
ings to be held on H. R. 6040 beginning 
Monday, May 23. 


ANALYsIs or H. R. 6040, THE CUSTOMS 
SIMPLIFICATION Acr or 1955 


The President, in his message of January 
10, 1955, on the foreign economic policy of 
the United States, stated that the uncer- 
tainties and confusion arising from the com- 
plex system of valuation on imported ar- 
ticles caused unwarranted delays in the de- 
termination of customs duties and he urged 
the Congress to give favorable consideration 
to legisiation for remedying this situation. 
Furthermore, he asked for continuing efforts 
to improve the procedures for customs ad- 
ministration. The pro Customs Sim- 
plification Act of 1955 is designed to carry 
out, in part, these recommendations of the 
President. The Treasury Department is con- 
tinuing its study and will in the future sub- 
mit additional legislative proposals in line 
with the President’s recommendations. 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND EFFECTIVE DATE 


This section contains a short title and 
provides that the act shall be effective on 
and after the 30th day following the date of 
enactment. 

SECTION 2. VALUE 


The present section 402 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 19, sec. 
402) tells how appraisers shall determine the 
value of imported merchandise for the pur- 
pose of assessing duties. Briefly, it provides 
that the “foreign value” or the “export 
value” shall be used, whichever is higher, but 
that if neither of these can be ascertained, 
then the “United States value,” and if that 
also is unascertainable, then the “cost of 
production.” In a few special cases, the rate 
of duty is to be based upon the “American 

price.” Decisions of the appraiser 

are reviewable in the Customs Court. The 
statute then goes on to define the foreign 
value as the market value or price at the 
time of exportation to the United States “at 
which such or similar merchandise is freely 
offered for sale for home consumption to all 
asers * in the usual wholesale 
quantities and in the ordinary course of 
trade * * +” Costs, charges, and expenses 
-incident to placing the merchandise ready 
for shipment which are not included in such 
value or price are to be added thereto. The 
export value is the price at which the mer- 
chandise is freely offered for sale to all pur- 
chasers in the usual wholesale quantities and 
in the ordinary course of trade for exporta- 
tion to the United States, with the same 
charges added. The United States value is 
the freely offered price in the United States 
which is available to all purchasers, in the 
usual wholesale quantities and in the ordi- 
-nary course of trade, with allowance for duty 
and other expenses, a commission not ex- 


ceeding 6 percent, if any has been paid, and 
allowance for profit not to exceed 8 percent. 
The cost of production is defined as the sum 
of four items: (1) Cost of materials and fab- 
rication or manipulation; (2) the usual gen- 
eral expenses, not less than 10 percent of 
(1); (8) the cost of containers and coverings 
and other incidental costs and charges; and 
(4) an addition for profit, not less than 8 
percent of (1) and (2). The American sell- 
ing price of an article manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States is the price at 
which the article is freely offered for sale for 
domestic consumption to all purchases. 

The amendments proposed by the bill 
would effect the following changes in the 
law as above stated: 

1. Eliminate the use of foreign value and 
make the export value the preferred method 
of valuation if it can be ascertained. 

2. In determining United States value, the 
actual commissions, profits, and other de- 
ductions are to be used, not arbitrarily lim- 
ited amounts. 

3. In determining United States value of 
new lines in which there is no previously es- 
tablished trade, the earliest actual sales of 
the merchandise undergoing appraisement 
or similar merchandise may be considered if 
made before the expiration of 90 days after 
importation. 

4. In the case of constructed value (pre- 
viously called cost of production) the ac- 
tual addition for general expenses, profit, 
etc., are to be used, not prescribed percent- 
ages which may exceed the actual figures. 

5. The appraiser may use actual sales in- 
stead of offers, where both exist, in deter- 
mining export value or United States value. 

6. A definition of “freely sold or offered 
for sale” is provided for the first time. It 
will permit determination of an “export 
value,” “United States value,” or “American 
selling price” on the basis of sales or offers 
to wholesalers which are unrestricted, ex- 
cept for restrictions which are imposed or 
required by law, which limit the resale price 
or sales territory, or which do not affect 
the value of the merchandise to the pur- 
chaser. It will also permit the use of sales 
to exclusive agents and other restricted sales 
where such limitations do not affect the 
price. The present statute has been inter- 
preted to make a “foreign value,” “export 
value,” “United States value,” or “American 
selling price” unusable when the only offers 
made are subject to restrictions of the kinds 
stated. Furthermore, under the present law 
the price, in order to qualify, must be avail- 
able to all purchasers, including retailers 
and consumers. 

7. The proposed bill goes on to provide 
definitions for the words “ordinary course of 
trade,” “purchasers at wholesale,” and “such 
or similar merchandise.” 

8. It also defines “usual wholesale quanti- 
ties” in such a manner as to mean the 
quantities in which the greatest aggregate 
quantity of the merchandise is sold, whereas 
under the present law the usual wholesale 
quantity is the quantity in which the largest 
number of individual transactions occur. 

9. Certain references to the customs ap- 
praisers, and to appeals to reappraisement in 
the Customs Court, which were duplicative 
of other provisions, are eliminated for con- 
ciseness. No change in the functions of ap- 
praisers or court is effected. 

The bill also provides that in considering 
any tariff adjustments by executive action, 
such as trade-agreement reductions under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act, the Tariff Com- 
mission and each officer of the executive de- 
partment shall take full account of any re- 
duction in tariff protection resulting or likely 
to result from these changes in valuation 
standards. 


SECTION 3, CONVERSION OF CURRENCY 


Under present law conversion of foreign 
currency values for customs purposes is made 
at the gold coin parity proclaimed quarterly 
by the Treasury Department, unless that 
parity varies by more than 5 percent from 
the buying rate for the currency in the New 
York market as certified by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. If there is no pro- 
claimed rate for the currency in question, or 
if the proclaimed rate does vary by more 
than 5 percent from the certified rate, then 
customs collectors are required to convert 
foreign currencies at the daily rate certified 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
The result is that in most cases the daily 
certified rates are used. Consequently, each 
collector is required to check the daily rate 
for each day's importations since those rates, 
certified to 6 to 8 decimal places, are sub- 
ject to frequent, often daily minor varia- 
tions. 

The amendment of section 522 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (U. S. C., 1952 edition, title 31, 
sec. 372) proposed by section 3 of the bill 
would retain the quarterly proclamation of 
gold coin parity. It would also continue in 
effect the requirement that the Federal Re- 
serve bank certified rate be used if that rate 
varies by more than 5 percent from the gold 
coin parity. The amendment would then 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide by regulations for the use of the rate 
first certified for the quarter as long as the 
rate certified for the day of exportation did 
not vary by more than 5 percent therefrom. 
This would permit one customs officer to 
determine if the daily certified rates varied 
by more than 5 percent from the first ef- 
fective certified rates or from the proclaimed 
gold coin parity and to notify all customs 
collectors of any such variations. In the 
absence of such notification each customs 
collector would continue to use the same cer- 
tified rate throughout the quarter. 

This will simplify currency conversion pro- 
cedures without major alteration in the ex- 
isting statutory framework. 


SECTION 4. OBSOLETE PROVISIONS OF THE 
CUSTOMS LAWS 


Section 4 is devoted to the repeal of a 
number of obsolete provisions of the Tariff 
Act. The reasons that the provisions re- 
pealed are obsolete, inoperative, or unneces- 
sary, are set forth below. 

Sections 12, 13, 14, and 15 of title 19, 
United States Code (subsecs. 1, 2, 3, and 
4 of section 4 (a) of the bill), provide for 
appointment by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of a limited number of special agents 
for the purposes of checking the accounts of 
collectors and other customs officers for the 
prevention and detection of frauds upon the 
revenue, and for the better guarding against 
frauds upon the revenue, authorize appoint- 
ment of special agents to reside in foreign 
territory. The title “special agent“ is no 
longer used in the customs service (see 
U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 5, sec. 281b (c)). 
The customs agents who, among other func- 
tions, perform the functions formerly exer- 
cised by the special agents now are ap- 
pointed and serve under the operation of the 
Classification Act like other customs em- 
ployees. 

Sections 16, 17, and 18 of title 19, United 
States Code (subsecs. 5, 6, and 7) are survi- 
vals of the act of July 27, 1866 (ch. 284, secs. 
4, 5, and 8, 14 Stat. 303), to reorganize the 
office of the customs appraiser at New York. 
Section 16, prescribing qualifications and a 
special oath for examiners at New York only, 
is superfluous since placement standards 
for the position are fixed in accordance with 
the Classification Act by the Civil Service 
Commission, and the oath requirement is 
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met by the provisions of section 1757, Re- 
vised Statutes (U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 5, 
sec. 16), applicable to all Federal officers. 
Section 17, prohibiting employees in the 
office of the appraiser at New York from en- 
gaging or being employed in any commercial 
activity is discriminatory against this group 
of employees. Its repeal would leave such 
employees subject to the same restrictions 
on outside employment as other like em- 
ployees. Section 18, relating to the duties 
applicable to the appraiser and assistant ap- 
praiser at New York, was originally enacted 
as a saving clause when a special statute was 
enacted to reorganize the office of the cus- 
toms appraiser at New York (act of July 27, 
1866, supra), but it now serves no useful 
purpose since all duties of appraisers are 
prescribed by section 500, Tariff Act of 1930 
(U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 19, sec. 1500). 

Sections 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, and 27 (subsecs. 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13) of title 19, United 
States Code, prescribe special oaths of office 
for the officers enumerated therein and desig- 
nate persons who may administer such oaths. 
These provisions are unnecessary, since a 
form of oath for all Government officers is 
prescribed by R. S. 1557, supra. The num- 
ber of copies of oaths of office to be required 
and their disposition can readily be pre- 
scribed by regulation; and since an employee 
may not receive his salary until the oath 
of office is taken, there seems to be no pur- 

in prescribing a penalty for failure to 
take the oath. As to the designation of per- 
sons to administer the oaths, sections 16a 
of title 5, United States Code, gives author- 
ity to persons designated in writing by the 
head of an executive department to admin- 
ister the oath of office. The above sections 
are therefore unnecessary and obsolete, 

In addition, section 26 of title 19 is obso- 
lete (as is also sec. 379, infra, for similar 
reasons) in that it relates to special ex- 
aminers of drugs, medicines, and chemicals, 
officers who are no longer appointed. The 
Food and Drug Administration now performs 
the functions formerly exercised by the spe- 
cial examiner of drugs, medicines, and chemi- 
cals (see U. S. C., 1952 ed., title 21, sec, 381). 
For these reasons, these sections should be 
repealed. 

Section 28 of title 19, United States Code 
(subsec. 14), providing that the headquar- 
ters of the customs district in Florida shall 
be at Tampa, is unnecessary and serves no 
practical purpose. It is the only statutory 
provision expressly designating the situs of 
the headquarters of a customs district, and 
there are 45 such districts. Section 1 of the 
act of August 1, 1914, as amended (U. S. C., 
1952 ed., title 19, sec. 2), vests authority in 
the President to, among other things, change 
from time to time the location of the head- 
quarters customs-collection district. By Ex- 
ecutive Order 10289 of September 17, 1951, 
the President designated and empowered the 
Secretary of the Treasury to perform this 
function. 

Section 40 of title 19, United States Code 
(subsec. 15), prescribes the duties of the sur- 
veyor of customs. The title of surveyor of 
customs has been discontinued, except at 
the port of New York, and the duties there 
performed are those which are usually han- 
dled at any seaport by the officer in charge 
of the activities performed for the collector 
outside of the customhouse. The act of 
July 5, 1932 (U. S. C., 1952 ed., title 19, 
sec. 5a), abolished the offices of surveyor of 
customs at all other ports and their duties 
were transferred to career employees under 
the collector. Many of the functions pre- 
scribed by section 40 for the surveyor at New 
York have been obsolete for years and are 
no longer performed by that officer. This 
section should be repealed as obsolete. 

Section 53 of title 19, United States Code 
(subsec. 16), which provides for the appor- 
tionment of compensation according to the 
time served, is believed to be obsolete in view 
of the act of June 30, 1945 (U. S. C., 1952 
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ed., title 5, sec. 944), which established the 
basic workweek, pay periods, and pay com- 
putation methods for all full-time officers 
and employees in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Sections 54 and 57 of title 19 (subsecs. 17 
and 20), which relate to the furnishing of 
blank forms, books, stationery, blank mani- 
fests for sale, etc., are obsolete. Section 54 
is superseded by provisions of the act of 
June 30, 1949 (U. S. C., 1952 ed., title 40, sec. 
481), with respect to procurement of sup- 
plies by the General Services Administration. 
Section 57 is obsolete because in lieu of pay- 
ment of compensation out of commissions 
and fees, collectors of customs are now on a 
fixed salary basis under the plan of reorgani- 
zation of the customs service authorized by 
the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 434). 

Section 55 of title 19 (subsec. 18) provides 
that collectors of customs, and comptrollers 
and surveyors performing the functions of 
collectors, shall render quarterly accounts to 
the Secretary of the Treasury of fines col- 
lected, moneys received as rents, etc. These 
functions are presently being performed un- 
der authority of other statutes, and this 
section is unnecessary. 

Section 56 of title 19 (subsec. 19), which 
relates to additional hours of service at pub- 
lic stores in New York, was made obsolete by 
the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1952 ed., title 5, secs. 901 
954), which provides for the establishment 
of a basic administrative workweek and for 
overtime compensation at prescribed rates. 

Section 59 of title 19 (subsec. 21) pre- 
scribes requirements, related to section 57, 
supra, which date back to the time when the 
compensation of customs officers was pri- 
marily the proceeds of the specific fees fixed 
by law. Many of the functions for which 
fees were fixed are no longer performed. 
While it is believed that a table of the rates 
of fees demandable by law should be posted 
in a conspicuous place in each customhouse, 
convenient for public inspection, and a re- 
ceipt should be given for all fees paid, this is 
rather a matter for handling under existing 
regulatory authority without statutory pre- 
scription of impracticable and inflexible re- 
quirements. 

Section 61 of title 19 (subsec. 22) is in- 
operative and obsolete. Revised Statute 2580, 
from which it was derived, authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to appoint inspec- 
tors at San Antonio, Eagle Pass, and other 
places in Texas, at an annual salary of $2,500, 
to report to the Secretary of the Treasury 
semiannually on goods exported to Mexico. 
Regular customs offices are now established 
at necessary ports, stations, and places along 
the Texas-Mexican border whose officers in- 
spect and supervise imports, as well as ex- 
ports, to the extent required. 

Section 62 of title 19 (subsec. 23), which 
was intended as a means of maintaining dis- 
cipline among customs officers, authorizes 
suspension from duty for neglect or minor 
delinquency. The procedures which have 
been and will be followed in regard to the 
conduct of customs officers and employees 
are those prescribed in section 863, title 5, 
United States Code, and the regulations of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Section 67 of title 19 (subsec. 24), which 
provides for a report to each session of the 
Congress by the Secretary on customhouse 
business, is inoperative and unnecessary. 
The Secretary submits an annual report to 
the Congress in accordance with sections 262, 
264, and 265, title 5, United States Code, 
substantially superseding the requirements 
of this more limited provision of the customs 
laws. 

Section 379 of title 19 (subsec. 25) provides 
a method for preventing importation of 
adulterated drugs, etc. (see sec. 26, supra), 
at ports where there is no special examiner 
of drugs. As indicated in commenting on 
section 26, supra, special examiners of drugs 
are no longer appointed and the provisions 
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of this section are inoperative, functions 
with relation to spurious or adulterated 
foods, drugs or cosmetics now being handled 
by the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare under United States Code, 1952 edi- 
tion, title 21, section 321, et seq. The sec- 
tion is obsolete and inoperative and should 
be repealed. 

Section 390 of title 19 (subsec. 26), which 
provides for the adoption of a hydrometer 
for use in ascertaining the proof of liquors, is 
unnecessary. The hydrometer in use by 
Customs is the same as that which is ap- 
proved for use of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice under section 5212 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. The standards for 
spirits are the same as those applicable to 
spirits of domestic manufacture under para- 
graph 811 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 19, 
sec. 1001, par. 811). 

Section 494 of title 19 (subsec. 27), which 
provides for the seizure of merchandize as 
security for fines imposed under the provi- 
sions of section 12 of the act of June 22, 
1874, 18 Statutes 188, an ancestor provision 
of section 591 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 19, sec. 1591), 
now superseded in turn by section 542 of 
title 18 of the code, is absolete and unneces- 
sary. The 1874 provisions relating to un- 
lawful importation have been repealed and 
this particular provision thereof is no longer 
operative. 

Section 526 of title 19 (subsec. 28) provides 
that the cost of prosecution in cases where 
seizure, condemnation, and sale of mer- 
chandise takes place within the United 
States and the value is less than $250, shall 
be paid from the part of the forfeiture which 
accrues to the United States. This section 
is obsolete since the subject matter is now 
covered by section 613 (1) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 19, sec. 
1613 (1)). 

Section 541 of title 19 (subsec. 29) author- 
izes the collector of each customs district to 
provide and use small open row- and sail- 
boats, which shall be necessary in boarding 
vessels and for other purposes. Coast Guard 
crafts are used by customs officials for 
boarding purposes and section 541 is there- 
fore obsolete. 

Section 542 of title 19 (subsec. 30) author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury to use 
elsewhere as the exigencies of the service 
require, the motorboat provided for Corpus 
Christi, Tex. No motorboat is now provided 
or needed for Corpus Christi and there has 
been none for many years. The provision is 
obsolete. 

Section 549 of title 31 of the code (subsec, 
31) directs the comptrollers of customs and 
surveyors, registers of land offices, and the 
superintendents of mints to examine the 
books and accounts of their depositaries, 
collectors, and treasurers and to make a re- 
port to the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
functions referred to are performed by the 
Comptroller General under the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 23 (U. S. C. 
1952 edition, title 31, secs. 41-58)), and 
therefore section 549 is now obsolete. 

Section 579 of title 19 (subsec. 32) provides 
that in a suit on bond for the recovery of 
duties the court shall grant judgment unless 
the defendant makes an oath that an error 
was committed in the liquidation of the 
duties demanded. This section has been 
superseded by the protest provisions of sec- 
tion 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (U. S. C. 
1952 edition, title 19, sec. 1514). 

Section 711 (7) of title 31 (subsec. 33) 
authorizes a permanent appropriation for 
the repayment to importers of the excess of 
deposits for unascertained customs duties, 
or duties or other moneys paid under pro- 
test. This section has been superseded by 
a permanent indefinite appropriation cover- 
ing all refunds of customs collections or re- 
ceipts authorized by law (see act of June 
30, 1949, ch. 286, 63 Stat. 360). 
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Subsection 34 of section 4 (a) of the draft 
bill will repeal that part of the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1890 (c. 1126, 26 Stat. 511 (for- 
merly codified as U. S. C. title 19, sec. 30)), 
which provides that such clerks and in- 
spectors as the Secretary may designate shall 
be authorized to administer oaths of office. 
This section is related to sections 21, 22, 23, 
24, 26, and 27, of title 19, which also are pro- 
posed to be repealed, supra. The section is 
obsolete and should be repealed. 

Section 4 (b) of the bill seeks to amend 
subsection (f) of section 500 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 19, sec. 
1500 (f)), which provides for the designa- 
tion of an acting appraiser at ports where 
there is no appraiser and requires that such 
acting appraiser take the oath provided in 
section 21, title 19, supra. It is proposed to 
repeal the requirement that the acting ap- 
praiser take the special oath provided in said 
section 500 (f) since the provision for that 
oath is being repealed by subsection 8 of 
section 4 (a) of this bill. The oath pre- 
scribed by section 1757 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (U. S. C. 1952 edition, title 5, sec. 16) 
will be sufficient. 

Section 4 (c) of the bill proposes to amend 
section 583 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (U. S. C. 
1952 edition, title 19, sec. 1583). Section 
583 provides that the customs or Coast 
Guard officer's certification regarding the in- 
spection of the manifest required by that 
section shall be made on “the back of” the 
original manifest. The manifest forms now 
in use have the space for such certification 
on the front. The procedural detail as to 
place of certification on a manifest is a 
minor one that should be left to adminis- 
trative regulation and it is proposed to delete 
the language “the back of” in that section. 


The 10th of May: Rumania’s Independ- 
ence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, the 10th of May is the national 
holiday of the Rumanian people. Three 
great events of its history are celebrated 
at that date. 

The Rumanian people, after more 
than a thousand years of battles and 
sacrifices, have succeeded in forging 
their national unity and in gaining their 
freedom and independence. Since 
then —gathered around their King 
they have been celebrating their na- 
tional holiday, May 10, which stands for 
independence and unity. Today, Ru- 
manians at home cannot celebrate any 
of their traditional holidays. 

During their long history the Ru- 
manians have always stood up against 
invaders and they have battled against 
hordes of barbarians pouring into Europe 
from the East. They have also fought 
against the forces of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 

Some 500 years ago the Turks suc- 
ceeded in overcoming by their superior 
numbers the defenders of freedom. The 
same thing happened a few years ago 
when the dark forces of communism 
swallowed up the people of Rumania. 

However, the will of the Rumanian 
nation was not broken. In recognition 
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of the people’s drive for freedom, the 
Rumanian principalities received a spe- 
cial status—as autonomous States—in 
which the Turks could not interfere. 
Mircea the Elder, Vlad the Impaler, 
Stephen the Great, Michael the Brave, 
John the Fierce are names of brave Ru- 
manian rulers who have fought in the 
past for independence and unity. 

On May 10, 1866, Charles, Prince of 
Hohenzollern-Signaringen, was pro- 
claimed in Bucharest Prince of Rumania 
and so founded the Rumanian dynasty. 
It was the successful outcome of the na- 
tion's long struggle to acquire the right 
of electing as its sovereign a member of 
one of the Western nonneighboring 
reigning families in order to put an end 
to the strifes and rivalries among native 
candidates to the throne. This ardent 
wish, though it had been officially ex- 
pressed as far back as 1857 by the Mol- 
davian and Vallachian Assemblies— 
known as the Ad-hoc Divans, which 
convened as a result of the Paris Treaty 
of 1856, was nevertheless opposed by 
both the Russian and Austrian Empires, 
which were equally alarmed by the 
growth in power and prestige of the 
young bordering nation, which they both 
secretly hoped to absorb some day. 
Thanks to the unrelentless efforts and 
thanks to the wise steps taken by Ru- 
manian patriots, and, also, to the con- 
stant diplomatic assistance of Napoleon 
III, all political obstacles were gradually 
removed, and that which was to be the 
prosperous and glorious reign of Charles 
I could be inaugurated on May 10, 1866. 

Eleven years later, on May 10, 1877, 
during the turmoil of the Russian-Turk- 
ish War, the principality of Rumania, 
until then nominally a vassal of the 
Sultan, proclaimed her independence by 
severing the old and outdated bonds 
which still linked her with the Ottoman 
Empire. This independence had to be 
fought out on the battlefields south of 
the Danube, where the young Rumanian 
Army, as an ally of Russia, played a note- 
worthy part in the defeat of the Turkish 
forces. The Congress of Berlin of 1878 
confirmed Rumania’s independence and 
conferred Europe’s official recognition, a 
bright page in the country’s dreary his- 
tory, though marred unfortunately by 
the loss of Bessarabia, cynically wrenched 
by Czar Alexander II and his govern- 
ment from the ally who had helped them 
obtain the victory over the Turks. 

Another 4 years elapsed since the Ru- 
manian people had proclaimed their in- 
dependence and a further step was taken 
as they decided to raise their country 
to the rank of a kingdom. On May 10, 
1881, Charles I was crowned, by the will 
of his people, King of Rumania, A pros- 
perous era, which lasted over six dec- 
ades, opened on that day for the nation. 
Its apex was attained when national 
unity within the historical boundaries 
was reached after World War I. The so- 
cially progressive country had now be- 
come a factor of peace and equilibrium 
in the southeast of Europe. 

During all those years and up to the 
present time, Rumanians have cherished 
and revered the 10th of May as their na- 
tional holiday, the anniversary of glori- 
ous events in their history, in which the 
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achievements of the monarchy and of the 
people were interwoven. This date re- 
mains the symbol of the Rumanian per- 
manency and perseverance through woes 
and hardships in order to reach the ulti- 
mate end of freedom and well-being. 

The consciousness of the Rumanian 
people, concerning their unity and inde- 
pendence, is the result of centuries of 
sacrifices. Today this consciousness re- 
mains intact. It cannot be destroyed by 
either brutality, lies, or oppression. 

Soviet Russia, through the intermedi- 
ary of the Communist regime which it 
helped install by force, has attempted 
to tear out of the Rumanian history 
the sacred days of this nation. Today 
the Rumanian people are forbidden to 
celebrate their national holiday. Today, 
in Rumania, any demonstration of in- 
dependence is banned. Rumanians no 
longer can sing their national anthem, 
nor can they raise the flag of their Inde- 
pendence Day. 

However stark the present situation in 
Rumania may be, this nation which in 
the past has achieved independence 
rallying all its forces and courage and 
enthusiasm around the King, is once 
more closing ranks around King Mi- 
chael I, who has remained a symbol of 
independence and unity. 

The ruthless foreign rule which now 
oppresses the Rumanian nation has not 
been able to uproot the people’s attach- 
ment to the traditional celebration of 
the 10th of May. In order to try and 
alter at least its significance, celebra- 
tions were shifted from the 10th to the 
9th of May, the anniversary of a Soviet 
victory. Although flags are now hoisted 
on May 9, Rumanians in their captive 
homeland celebrate nonetheless in their 
hearts the following day, awaiting with 
faith and courage the dawn of new 
times when freedom shall be restored to 
them. 

The Rumanian people have kept their 
courage and faith. They know that 
freedom cannot be destroyed. The Ru- 
manian nation looks up with hope to- 
ward the free world. 

We can assure the Rumanian people 
that their suffering is known to us and 
that we are sensitive to the trust they 
have bestowed upon us, the American 
people. 

The United States will continue to 
help the progress of the people’s free- 
dom and the independence of states in 
the world, certain that the Rumanian 
people will enjoy once again their na- 
tional freedom and independence, 


Senior Class of the Sunset High School, 
Sunset, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I think that one of the funda- 
mental requirements for a continued 
strong and enlightened America is that 
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more and more of our young people be- 
come better acquainted with our demo- 
cratic principles of government. One 
way that this could be accomplished 
would be for every high school student 
to be allowed to visit the Nation’s Capi- 
tal to view the inspiring sights created 
by the leaders of this great land; to see 
the representatives of the people sitting 
in session to formulate laws for the bet- 
terment of our Republic. 

One such group is visiting Washing- 
ton today, Mr. Speaker, it being the 
senior class of the Sunset High School 
of Sunset, La., in my district. I feel that 
I must congratulate the people of Sun- 
set, and especially my old friend, Mr. 
Ferdie Duos, principal of the school, and 
the teachers for having undertaken this 
tour for the students. Mrs. Floyd 
Domengeaux and Miss Elva Bernard are 
the type teachers we should strive to 
retain in our schools in order to con- 
tinue education which maintains the 
high ideals of America. The names of 
the students on this tour, who are 
seniors of the Sunset High School, rep- 
resent names of future leaders of our 
country. They are: Barbara Beaugh, 
Beatrice Bellmin, Norris Bourgeois, Cal- 
vin Bourque, Betty Cazaudebat, Cecilia 
Cormier, Joyce Courvelle, Ravis Cour- 
velle, Florine Credeur, Earline Dalfrey, 
Janelle Guilbeaux, Jimmy Guilbeaux, 
Kathleen Guilbeaux, Nolan Guilbeaux, 
Dell Horaist, Nell Horaist, J. E. Leger, 
Eva Dell Meche, Jason Meche, Bobbie 
Miller, Harold Miller, Agnes Olivier, 
Alfred Richard, Gayle Richard, Nettie 
Richard, Shirley Richard, Lincoln 
Savoie, Lou Wilda Sibille, Nolan Stelly, 
Sally Thomas, and Ethel Tweedel. 


Resolution Urging That Fort Leonard 
Wood Be Designated a Permanent 
Military Installation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in an 
effort to bring to the attention of the 
proper authorities a serious problem in 
my district, I am inserting, under leave 
to extend my remarks, a copy of the 
Missouri House of Representatives Reso- 
lution 123 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas Fort Leonard Wood has served as 
the training area for thousands of members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States; and 

Whereas Fort Leonard Wood is strategically 
located in the heart of Missouri's rugged hill 
country and is climatically situated so that 
military personnel can be trained under all 
weather conditions and over a varied terrain 
which is recognized as one of the best train- 
ing areas in the United States; and 

Whereas the United States has spent great 
sums of money on Fort Leonard Wood and 
has one of the greatest concentrations of 
earth-moving equipment in the world at 
Fort Wood for the training of Army engi- 
neers; and 
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Whereas Fort Leonard Wood has been 
designated and is now operating as a tempo- 
rary installation; and 

Whereas Fort Leonard is of great value 
to the Nation and to Missouri and the clos- 
ing of Fort Wood would be harmful to the 
State and Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this house earnestly urge 
that Fort Leonard Wood be designated a per- 
manent military installation and operated as 
a permanent military training center; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk send copies 
of this resolution to the Members of Con- 
gress from Missouri. 

Adopted May 3, 1955. 


Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge that Fort 
Leonard Wood be designated a perma- 
nent Army installation. Fort Leonard 
Wood is one of the best equipped Army 
camps in the United States, yet for the 
want of a permanent designation this 
installation is operating on a costly 
short-time basis. 

It is neither fair to the soldier nor to 
the State of Missouri to be constantly 
threatened with the disbandment of this 
Army installaticn. The soldier is ad- 
versely affected by lack of off-base hous- 
ing and countless other facilities which 
would be provided if there was the secu- 
rity of permanence at this installation. 
The State of Missouri loses because of 
the reluctance in developing the area due 
to the temporary status of the fort. Fort 
Leonard Wood is one of the best in the 
Nation and needs development of the 
surrounding area which would immedi- 
ately follow if provided with the proper 
business climate which a declaration of 
permanency would provide, 


Creation of a United States Foreign 
Service Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, from a 
military viewpoint, the United States has 
won all of its wars. It has not been so 
successful, however, in its efforts to pro- 
tect the rights and advance the interests 
of our Nation through diplomatic nego- 
tiations. Some of our defeats in diplo- 
macy have been tragic preludes or post- 
ludes to our Nation’s great sacrifices in 
blood and fortune on the altars of free- 
dom and justice. 

Because of the utter destructiveness of 
modern nuclear weapons, winning a war 
may never again mean a real victory for 
either side—if it ever has meant true 
victory. Global warfare, if it ever occurs 
again, may mean global suicide. More 
than ever before it has become neces- 
sary that this Nation win through diplo- 
macy rather than try to win through 
war. Maintenance of peace has become 
necessary for the preservation of civili- 
zation. 

Why has the United States in the past 
sometimes won a war and lost the peace? 
What is the significance of our military 
victories and diplomatic losses in rela- 
tion to the future? 
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Our victories in warfare have been due 
largely to our foresight in making suita- 
ble provisions for selecting and training 
men for military leadership. Our short- 
comings in diplomacy have been due 
largely to our failure to make similar 
provisions for selecting and training men 
for our Foreign Service. The increasing 
need for maintenance of peaceful rela- 
tionships with other nations has now 
made necessary the strengthening of all 
our forces engaged in diplomatic negoti- 
ations. 

On April 11 of this year Soviet Russia 
suddenly offered to restore Austria’s 
freedom on the condition that that coun- 
try must remain neutral and permit no 
foreign bases on its soil. Soviet prop- 
aganda agencies are hinting at a simi- 
lar offer to Germany—holding before 
the nationality-conscious German peo- 
ple the luring vision of a neutral, united 
Germany. Soviet Russia has thus taken 
the diplomatic initiative away from the 
West, and has strengthened neutralists 
not only in Germany but throughout the 
free world. It goes without saying that 
the importance to the United States of 
the rearmament of Western Germany is 
incalculable. Yet Soviet Russia has 
forced us to negotiate at her bidding con- 
cerning Austria, and may later force 
us to negotiate concerning Germany. 

The current tensions in international 
relations in general and recent develop- 
ments respecting Germany in particular 
point up the continuing need for the 
advancement of the interests of freedom 
throughout the world. Prominent po- 
litical scientists have predicted that se- 
rious international tensions will continue 
for many years to come. The United 
States must select and train its best qual- 
ified young men to work for the easement 
of these tensions and for the preserva- 
tion of our freedom and the promotion 
of our national welfare through diplo- 
macy. 

I am therefore introducing a bill pro- 
posing that in order to promote greater 
understanding and goodwill throughout 
the world and to provide for a trained 
force for the Foreign Service of the 
United States, ambassadors, ministers, 
and other officers, there is hereby estab- 
lished an academy to be known as the 
United States Foreign Service Academy.” 

Applicants accepted for training in 
the Academy would be required to pass 
entrance examinations testing their gen- 
eral knowledge and their intellectual 
capacities and aptitude for the Foreign 
Service. They would be selected in a 
manner insuring nationwide representa- 
tion in the Academy. 

The course of study would be designed 
to assure that graduates would have the 
ability effectively to represent the inter- 
ests of the United States abroad, and 
would have an understanding of the for- 
eign peoples with whom they would live 
and work. 

In general the Academy would provide 
an educational system for the Foreign 
Service comparable to that which the 
Congress has established for officers of 
the armed services. I have pointed out 
circumstances which show that selec- 
tion and training of officers for our For- 
eign Service has become of paramount 
importance. Let us create a Foreign 
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Service Academy now while there is 
hope for the extension of international 
understanding, peace, and freedom 
throughout the world. 


Rock Creek Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, every great city lays claim to 
some exclusive distinction. The city of 
Washington of course boasts of the Na- 
tional Capital and all that goes with it. 

But Washington possesses something 
else besides the home of the Government 
of the land of the free, something else 
the equal of which is known to no other 
city in the world. There is not a city 
that would refuse to trade the greatest 
distinction it has for the equivalent of 
Rock Creek Park, thousands of acres of 
nature at her best, stretching through 
the length of the city and into Maryland, 
area available to the people for their 
recreation and enjoyment. Its picnic 
areas, its recreation areas, its riding 
trails, and its abundance of bird life in 
the very heart of the city is something 
that a great city could have only because 
men who dared to look ahead provided 
the asset when it could become a public 
possession at other than inflated costs. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars would 
replace what is Rock Creek Park today 
if it were to be lost. 

We, in Congress, can take pride in the 
fact that our predecessors provided this 
great park. As recently as 1930, and 
some are still here remember the under- 
taking, Congress provided for the exten- 
sion of Rock Creek Park for miles into 
Maryland. The Capper-Cramton Act of 
that year was evidence that Congress 
not only stood ready to protect this great 
national and community prize but sensed 
a growing need for its enlargement to 
accommodate growing populations, 

But the things which Congress thought 
it was providing for in the creation of 
Rock Creek Park and its extension, are 
being challenged in no uncertain way. 
If the planners and builders of roads and 
express highways can have their way, 
Rock Creek Park is to become the loca- 
tion of a great six-lane highway through- 
out its entire length. Already the en- 
croachment is under way, with planning 
agencies giving a little way here and a 
little way there to the highway people 
who love to build roads where right-of- 
way is free. 

Local residents in Maryland have 
waged a 2-year fight against abandon- 
ment of Rock Creek Park to express- 
ways. They have thought the laws gov- 
erning the park, laws passed by Congress, 
were adequate. Challenges are riding 
in the courts at the present time, but 
in spite of them the Maryland Roads 
Commission continues to cut its right of 
way through the park, build overpasses, 
and so forth. 
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I have introduced a joint resolution in 
the House which is completely similar 
to one introduced in the Senate and upon 
which the Senate Interior Affairs Com- 
mittee has conducted hearings. This 
resolution proposes to preserve Rock 
Creek Park to its dedicated purposes. I 
hope the appropriate committee of the 
House will give the subject early con- 
sideration to the end that we may act 
with expedition and in coordination with 
the Senate on the subject. 

I know I speak the mind of many 
Members of the House when I say that 
we ought to go all out in preserving Rock 
Creek Park. Those predecessors who 
created it are entitled to whatever action 
is necessary to save it. 

In connection with Rock Creek Day on 
Sunday, May 15, I am sure that Mem- 
bers and readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD will be interested in the follow- 
ing article entitled “Everybody’s Invited 
to a Fine Park,” by Irston R. Barnes, 
president, Audubon Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 


EVERYBODY’s INVITED TO A FINE PARK 


(By Irston R. Barnes, president, Audubon 
Society of the District of Columbia) 


Rock Creek Day is Sunday, May 15. The 
Rock Creek Day committee, a group of com- 
munity leaders who value outdoor recreation 
in all its forms, invites all who appreciate 
Rock Creek Park to spend a part of the day 
engaging in a favorite pastime in the park. 

The invitations are being accepted by Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, hiking 
clubs, equitation enthusiasts, nature soci- 
eties, and a host of other groups. And each 
group, planning its chosen outdoor recrea- 
tion, is inviting any interested members of 
the public to join in. 

The plan for Rock Creek Day was initiated 
by the Potomac Valley Conservation and 
Recreation Council, an information clearing 
house for citizens’ associations, recreation 
clubs, nature societies, and conservation 
groups. The council was formed as a result 
of many individuals and organizations writ- 
ing to this columnist and endorsing various 
articles devoted to the importance of pre- 
serving the C. & O. Canal, Rock Creek Park, 
Glover-Archbold Park, the Dyke Marsh, and 
other park and natural areas. 

It is appropriate that we pause in the 
hurried round of daily living to contemplate, 
not simply as individuals but as members of 
the Washington community, what our Na- 
tional Capital would be like if our parks and 
woodlands were allowed to be eroded further 
by neglect or ill-advised highway building. 
I wish that those who loved and enjoyed the 
Rock Creek Valley of 100, or even 50, years 
ago had carried their thinking beyond the 
mere reservation of the park to assure its 
retention as they knew it. 

Rock Creek, in the not distant past, was a 
lusty, clear, flowing stream which filled its 
banks and covered the great boulders that 
now stand amid its shrunken and discolored 
waters. There is simple testimony to its wild 
beauty. 

President John Quincy Adams had a re- 
treat in the valley where he sought refresh- 
ment from the pressures of politics in this 
romantic glen, listening to the singing of a 
thousand birds. John Burroughs, when he 
resided in Washington, found Rock Creek as 
wild and savage, and apparently as remote 
from civilization, as anything one meets with 
in the mountain sources of the Hudson or 
the Delaware. And Viscount Bryce, then 
British Ambassador, thought Rock Creek 
made Washington unique: “What city in the 
world is there where aman * * * can with- 
in a quarter of an hour and on his own feet 
get in a beautiful rocky glen such as you 
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would find in the woods of Maine or Scot- 
land—a winding rocky glen with a broad 
stream foaming over its stony bed; and wild 
leafy woods looking down on each side.” 

Such was Rock Creek not many years ago, 
as pictured in the sober, unexaggerated testi- 
mony of responsible witnesses. What would 
it not be worth if we could have kept Rock 
Creek as these men knew it. 

And how Theodore Roosevelt, if he could 
return today, would berate those between 
his day and ours who have already appropri- 
ated most of the park below Porter Street 
for motor roads. As a practicing apostle of 
physical fitness and the rugged life, he has 
described his joy, when he was President, in 
going on rough cross-country walks, perhaps 
down Rock Creek, which was then as wild as 
a stream in the White Mountains. 

Louis J. Halle, author of Spring in Wash- 
ington, writing in the Atlantic Naturalist, 
gave his evaluation of Rock Creek today in 
these words: 

“In the midst of a city whose piles of brick 
and concrete and whose stretches of mac- 
adam represent the temporal devices of man- 
kind, an area like Rock Creek represents the 
elements of eternity. Exposure to these ele- 
ments is essential if men are to keep their 
contact with ultimate reality, and an area 
like Rock Creek Park ought consequently to 
be regarded as an indispensable feature of 
our National Capital. It is there to nourish 
the vision that justifies the Nation.” 

So as we prepare to participate in Rock 
Creek Day, we are joining a notable company 
of the great men of other days who have 
found in the natural majesty of Washing- 
ton’s setting that re-creation of body, mind, 
and spirit which they needed to fit them for 
the trials of their days. 


The 100th Anniversary of Louisiana’s 
State Board of Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the past 100 years have been 
memorable ones for Louisiana in the 
field of health. All of us—all the Amer- 
ican people—are, in a very real sense, 
reaping the benefits of the advanced 
thinking and courageous pioneering 
which emanated from Louisiana on 
March 15, 1855. For on that date the 
first State board of health in this coun- 
try was authorized. 

The story of the development of pub- 
lic health administration in Louisiana 
from its beginning is a fascinating one, 
shot through with the threads of our 
national history—civil war, reconstruc- 
tion, and the emergence of modern 
America as a scientific leader. A mere 
fragmentary historical note will serve to 
pay incomplete tribute to the “giants 
that walked the land” in those pioneer 
days. 

Since the early struggles of Louisiana 
are largely to be read in the flow of events 
which shaped the growth of the city of 
New Orleans, it is to its history we must 
turn. Its strategic location at the foot 
of the Mississippi River and as a great 
port of entry gave rise to one of the 
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major events in United States history— 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

In the shaping of its own destiny, the 
location of New Orleans greatly favor- 
ing the recurrence of those “malignant, 
pestilential, and infectious diseases” 
which ravaged its population down to 
the 20th century, was most important. 
And as the growing trade brought to the 
city and State a constantly increasing 
and fluctuating population, the question 
of disease and adequate provisions for 
treatment and control were the major 
health problems which faced the new 
State. 

From 1793 to 1901 New Orleans is re- 
ported to have lost 41,348 inhabitants 
from yellow fever alone. Lack of scien- 
tific knowledge regarding the cause of 
this dread scourge down to the 20th cen- 
tury was one reason for its relentless re- 
currence. It was the disastrous yellow- 
fever epidemics of 1853 and 1854 in Loui- 
siana which prompted a small band of 
pioneers to set up a bold experiment— 
to establish a board of health which 
would be responsible for the protection 
of the entire State. This was only 5 
years after the publication of one of the 
most remarkable documents in the his- 
tory of public health—the Shattuck re- 
port of the Massachusetts Sanitary Com- 
mission. This document recommended 
many public health duties which should 
be undertaken by the State, but which 
for those days, were practically revolu- 
tionary. Many of its wise recommend- 
tions, especially those pertaining to 
quarantine measures, were incorporated 
in Louisiana’s public health act 336 of 
1855. 

Quarantine was not the only duty of 
the Board. Its broader duties are stated 
in section 6 of the act which provides: 

The Board of Health shall have power to 
remove, or cause to be removed, any sub- 
stance which they may deem detrimental to 
the health of the city of New Orleans, and 
the Commissioners of Streets shall execute 
their orders, whenever not in conflict with 
the ordinances of the city or the laws of 
the State; to pass and enforce sanitary or- 
dinances for the city, provided the same 
are approved by the council and published 
as city ordinances; and impose additional 
duties to officers appointed under this act; 
to issue warrants to any constable, police 
officer, or sheriff in the State, to apprehend 
and remove such person or persons as can- 
not be otherwise subjected to the provisions 
of this act, or who shall have violated the 
same, and whenever it shall be necessary to 
do so, to issue their warrants to the sheriff 
of the city or parish where any vessel may 
be, having violated the provisions of this 
act, commanding him to remove said vessel 
at the quarantine grounds, and arrest the 
officers thereof. 


Nearly 20 years were to elapse before 
other States followed suit and estab- 
lished State boards of health. In 1869 
Massachusetts established what histor- 
ians usually credit the first permanent 
State board of health. It must be re- 
membered that Louisiana was vitally in- 
volved in the turmoil of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction periods, so that for 
a very brief period during the 1860's, 
records for the Louisiana State Board 
of Health are incompleted. There is, 
however, a recent article which care- 
fully documents the continuity and per- 
manency of the health board established 
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in 1855. According to this article, pub- 
lished in the October, 1951 issue of the 
American Journal of Public Health, “at 
no time from 1855 on was the State of 
Louisiana without a law requiring the 
establishment of a State board of health, 
nor was the State without such a board 
of health for any appreciable period 
that might be considered as a gap in its 
continuity. The year 1898, which has 
sometimes been given as the date when 
the Louisiana State Board of Health was 
established, is really the date when a 
more comprehensive act was passed to 
include all the provisions for public 
health recommended by most of the pre- 
vious boards in the 42-year period be- 
ginning with the tenure of the first 
State health officer, Dr. A. Forster Ax- 
son. 

From 1898 on, the Louisiana State 
Board of Health has continued to build 
on the foundation laid in 1855. The 
20th century brought an avalanche of 
new scientific knowledge to the field of 
public health. It provided also a great 
impetus to the Louisiana State Board of 
Health, to take advantage of the newly 
discovered ways of preventing disease 
and improving health. 

The concepts of public health as we 
know them today have their roots, there- 
fore, in the act of 1855, establishing 
State governmental responsibility for 
the health protection of Louisiana citi- 
zens. The success of this principle has 
demonstrated that State and local plan- 
ning is the only foundation on which 
we can build toward our national health 
goals. Progress at the national level de- 
pends on action by the people in indi- 
vidual communities throughout the Na- 
tion; on their initiative, and the urgency 
of their demand for better health. In 
this light, it is not an exaggeration to 
pay tribute to the “giants that walked 
the land” in Louisiana in 1855. 


Philippine Trade Agreement Revision Act 
of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an analysis of H. R. 6059, 
the Philippine Trade Agreement Revi- 
sion Act of 1955, there follows an ex- 
planation of this legislation for the 
information of the Members of Congress 
and the public. The Committee on 
Ways and Means has announced public 
hearings to be held on H. R. 6059 begin- 
ning on Monday, May 16. 

ANALYSIS OF H. R. 6059, THE PHILIPPINE TRADE 
AGREEMENT REVISION ACT OF 1955 
EXPLANATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MODI- 

FICATION OF 1946 TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES 

Preamble 

The preamble is revised to delete the refer- 

ence to the war against Japan and to empha- 
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size the need to strengthen the economy of 
the Philippines. 
Article I 


Recommendation: Replace the schedules 
for the disappearance of tariff preferences 
for Philippine articles imported into the 
United States and for United States articles 
imported into the Philippines by new sched- 
ules which are more liberal to the Philip- 
pines, as set forth below: 


Percentages of customs duties applied 


By the United 
States toimports 
from the Philip- 
pines 


By the Philippines 
to imports from 
the United States 

Calendar 
year — — ̃ — a 

1946 agree- | Revised | 1946 agree- | Revised 


ment as | agree- | mentas | agree- 
extended | ment | extended | ment 
Percent | Percent| Percent | Percent 
15 5 15 25 
20 5 20 25 
25 5 25 25 
30 10 30 50 
35 10 35 50 
40 10 40 50 
45 20 45 75 
50 20 50 75 
55 20 55 75 
60 40 60 90 
65 40 65 90 
70 40 70 90 
75 60 75 90 
80 60 80 90 
85 60 85 90 
90 80 90 9 
95 80 95 90 
100 80 100 90 
100 100 100 100 


The Philippines undertakes to eliminate 
the present 17-percent tax on sales of foreign 
exchange and to replace this tax with a tem- 
porary special import levy, exempt from the 
preferences applicable to United States ar- 
ticles, which levy will be progressively re- 
duced at the rate of 10 percent per year, 
beginning in the calendar year 1957. Pro- 
visions are included for the suspension of 
this schedule of reduction in the event Phil- 
ippine revenues in any calendar year from 
tariffs on United States goods and from the 
temporary special import levy on United 
States goods fall below the proceeds of the 
foreign-exchange tax on payments for United 
States goods in the calendar year 1955. 

Discussion: Modification of the tariff rela- 
tions of the two countries so as to give the 
greatest possible impetus to the lagging Phil- 
ippine economy was the most urgent objec- 
tive of the Philippines in requesting revision 
of the 1946 agreement. The Philippine Eco- 
nomic Mission stated that free entry for 
American goods entering the Philippines had 
prevented the development of Philippine in- 
dustry and had deprived the Philippine Gov- 
ernment of revenues vitally needed for the 
economic development of the country. It 
argued that although the reciprocal prefer- 
ences were intended to be equally advanta- 
geous to both countries, the Philippines for 
the first few years after the war had been 
unable to make much use of their privilege 
in the American market because of the havoc 
which the war had caused to their productive 
facilities, whereas American goods, and espe- 
cially nonessentials, had poured into the 
Philippines during the first 5 years of inde- 
pendence. To correct this state of affairs 
the mission proposed a selective free-trade 
arrangement whereby free entry on all United 
States imports from the Philippines would 
continue through 1970 and rapidly disappear 
between that date and the-expiration of the 
agreement, while free entry into the Philip- 
pines would continue to be extended through 
1970 to selected American articles which were 
essential to Philippine needs and the re- 
mainder of American articles (constituting 
roughly two-thirds of the total) would be- 
come immediately subject to full Philippine 
duties. Revision of article I on any such 
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basis was rejected by the United States dele- 
gation on several grounds, including the dif- 
ficulty of separating American exports to the 
Philippines into two categories, one to be 
greatly benefited and the other to be greatly 
penalized. It was made clear that any change 
in this part of the agreement would have 
to be on a general basis. The preference 
schedules that were finally agreed to, as set 
forth above, represented the result of gradu- 
ally working the Filipinos away from the 
extreme demands with which they began. 

It is the general opinion of the United 
States negotiators that unless substantial 
satisfaction, such as the recommended modi- 
fication, is given to the Philippines on the 
question of tariff preferences, and particu- 
larly on Philippine preferences in the United 
States, there is a real possibility that the 
Philippine Government will decide to give 
notice of termination of the 1946 agreement. 

In return for these tariff modifications 
the United States delegation insisted on 
and obtained the undertaking described 
above with respect to elimination of the 
17 percent exchange tax. Much of the sac- 
rifice that will be entailed from 1957 to 1966 
in meeting the higher rates of the Philippine 
tariff, under the reduction of preferences 
recommended, will be compensated by the 
decline in the temporary special import tax 
that will replace the exchange tax. A further 
advantage of this provision is that the ex- 
change tax on invisibles will disappear as 
soon as the revision is adopted, a fact which 
should be generally encouraging to the estab- 
lishment of new American investments in 
the Ph‘tippines as well as a material gain 
for existing investments. The disappearance 
of the exchange tax will at the same time 
remove a discrimination against American 
shipping which has been subject to this tax 
while competing air carriers have been 
exempt from it. 

Article II 


Recommendations: Amend paragraph 1 to 
delete any reference to rice (item C of sched- 
ule) and to remove the present absolute 
quotas on cigars, scrap tobacco, coconut oil, 
and buttons (items D to G, inclusive, of 
schedule). Insert a statement that the 
present absolute quotas on Philippine raw 
and refined sugars shall be without preju- 
dice to any increases which the United States 
Congress might allocate to the Philippines 
in the future. Amend paragraph 2 to pro- 
vide for a new and slower schedule for the 
progressive decrease of the duty-free quotas 
on cigars, scrap tobacco, coconut oil, and 
buttons. For the sake of clarity divide the 
schedule in the 1946 agreement into two 
schedules to show separately the items sub- 
ject to absolute quotas and those subject 
to tariff quotas. Delete paragraphs 3 and 4 
which specify how the allocation in the Phil- 
ippines of United States quotas on Philip- 
pine products is to be made, 

Discussion: The recommendation for re- 
moval of the absolute quotas on cigars, to- 
bacco, coconut oil, and buttons is based on 
the following reasons: That these quotas 
being applicable only to the Philippines are 
discriminatory; that they are unnecessary 
for the purpose of protecting domestic in- 
dustry since the United States retains the 
right under article III to impose quotas 
where there is injury or threat to a domestic 
industry; that the quotas on Philippine 
cigars and scrap tobacco are so much greater 
than the amounts on these articles presently 
exported to the United States that they are 
practically meaningless; and that the quota 
on coconut oil for the same reason is likewise 
without any restrictive effect on Filipino 
exporters and without any protective effect 
for American producers. A further argu- 
ment, advanced by the Filipinos, was that 
the Philippines had been unable, because 
of the time required to rehabilitate their 
export industries, to take much advantage 
of the quotas in the early years following 
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independence. Rice has been deleted from 
the quota list altogether for the reason that 
the Philippines has been and for some time 
will probably continue to be an importer 
rather than an exporter of rice, and that if 
it should ever have a surplus rice produc- 
tion available for export, neighboring coun- 
tries, notably Japan, offer a natural market 
for this product. No change was recom- 
mended with respect to the quota on cordage 
(item B of the 1946 schedule). The sugar 
quota was not modified, and the United 
States delegation repeatedly emphasized dur- 
ing the negotiation that this quota was not 
a limitation so far as the Philippines was 
concerned, but rather a privilege to share 
in a premium market for sugar where the 
Philippines would probably be unable to sell 
at all in free and open competition with 
other foreign countries. 

The quantities specified in the 1946 sched- 
ule for cigars, scrap tobacco, coconut oil, 
and buttons (items D to G), although rec- 
ommended for elimination as absolute quo- 
tas, were recommended for retention as the 
bases for calculating the duty-free tariff 
quotas on these articles. The progressive 
diminution of these duty-free quotas was 
slackened so that the products subject 
thereto might receive a benefit comparable 
to the slower application of United States 
customs duties to Philippine articles as rec- 
ommended under article I, and the rates 
for the disappearance of the United States 
tariff preferences will be seen to be the 
same as the rates for the disappearance of 
the United States tariff quotas. 

The Filipinos were insistent upon the 
elimination of the provisions specifying how 
United States quotas were to be allocated 
among the several producers in the Philip- 
pines. They felt that these provisions were 
an infringement of Philippine rights, and 
they considered also that the continued 
maintenance of the original quotas tended 
to arrest development in the respective in- 
dustries by discriminating against new pro- 
ducers. The United States delegation 
reached the conclusion that these alloca- 
tions had served their original purpose 
which was to facilitate the recovery of firms 
whose businesses had been destroyed by the 
war. It found that the American interests 
in these several industries were not so great 
as to warrant such special protection, par- 
ticularly since they enjoyed general pro- 
tection under other provisions of the 
ment. No objection whatever to the elimi- 
nation of these allocation provisions has 
come to the attention of the United States 
delegation. 

Article III 


Recommendations: Make reciprocal provi- 
sion for the establishment of quantitative 
restrictions on imports to protect domestic 
industries from injurious competition and 
to safeguard monetary reserves. 

Discussion: Article III of the 1946 agree- 
ment permits the United States to impose 
quantitative restrictions on imports from 
the Philippines for the protection of domes- 
tic industry, but it says nothing about the 
establishment of import quotas by the Phil- 
ippines, either for protective or for any 
other reasons. Whereas the United States 
has found no occasion to utilize its power 
under this article, the Philippines has im- 
posed numerous quantitative import restric- 
tions, some amounting to absolute prohibi- 
tions on the importation of products of the 
United States. The introduction of the new 
reciprocal provisions should therefore give 
American trade a measure of protection 
which it has not had under the existing 
agreement. The article attempts to define 
the size of quotas which may be imposed for 
protective purposes and to insure the ad- 
mission of at least token quantities of any 
commodity to protect regular channels of 
trade. It defines also in general terms the 
circumstances under which quotas may be 
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imposed for balance of payments reasons. 
There is a consultation provision which 
should discourage arbitrary or precipitate 
action. This article is considered by the 
United States delegation as an important 
improvement in the agreement from the 
standpoint of the United States. Had there 
been such a provision in the original agree- 
ment, the Philippines would not have been 
free to adopt drastic limitations on imports 
of American tobacco for the purpose of pro- 
tecting domestic industry. 


Article IV 


Recommendation: Delete paragraph 3 pro- 
hibiting the imposition of an export tax by 
either country upon products which it ex- 
ports to the other. 

Discussion: In its urgent need to raise 
additional revenues the Philippine Govern- 
ment wishes to be free to impose export 
taxes if it sees fit. Since the United States 
does not attempt to put a prohibition on the 
use of export taxes on other countries with 
which it does business, no justification is 
seen for retaining the prohibition in the 
Philippine agreement. The United States 
delegation has, however, pointed out the 
danger to the Philippines from an abuse of 
this power. 

Article V 

Recommendation: 

1. Delete the entire article on currency 
and exchange as it appears in the 1946 
agreement. 

2. Insert in this place a new article V 
whereby the Philippines undertakes to enact 
legislation to complement that which was 
passed in the last session of the United States 
Congress to facilitate the reciprocal entry 
of traders. 

Discussion: From the outset of the nego- 
tiations the Philippine Economic Mission 
laid stress on the need to eliminate the pro- 
vision of the 1946 agreement whereby the 
Philippines had to get the agreement of the 
President of the United States to change the 
value of its currency or to impose controls 
on the transfer of funds to the United States. 
It maintained that this was an infringement 
of the right of the Philippines as a sovereign 
nation, and insisted on complete elimination 
of the article. The United States delegation 
endeavored to substitute for the old article 
reciprocal provisions with respect to ex- 
change restrictions comparable to those used 
in recent treaties of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation to which the United States 
is a party, but the Philippine Mission claimed 
that as a member in good standing of the 
International Monetary Fund, the Philip- 
pines was already making all of the commit- 
ments in this field which it was willing to 
make. The sentiment of American business, 
as ascertained in the public hearings which 
were held and in the briefs which were sub- 
mitted to the United States delegation, in- 
dicated a general willingness to see this 
article deleted and no strong objection there- 
to from any business quarter. 

The new article V with respect to treaty 
merchant status was inserted at the request 
of the United States delegation to make sure 
that the Philippines would carry through 
on their side the legislation necessary to 
permit the two countries to enter into an 
agreement to facilitate the entry of traders 
from each country into the other. The ab- 
sence of such an agreement, and indeed of 
any agreement with respect to immigration, 
is a source of genuine anxiety to Americans 
in the Philippines today. Action taken prior 
to signature of the agreement by the Re- 
public of the Philippines with respect to 
proposed artiele V will be reflected in modi- 
fication of that article, as permitted under 
section 203 of the proposed authorizing leg- 
islation for the revised trade agreement. 
Thus, if the necessary legislative and execu- 
tive actions are taken by the Philippine 
Congress, provisions on entry of traders 
could, if desired, be incorporated into the 
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revised trade agreement as article V, or, if 
a separate agreement on this subject is de- 
sired, the proposed new article could be 
deleted. 

Article VI 


Recommendation: Article VI in the orig- 
inal agreement related to immigration, and 
its provisions have now expired. This sub- 
ject is treated in article V of the recom- 
mended revision. Article VII of the 1946 
agreement, concerning parity rights, there- 
fore, becomes article VI in the revised agree- 
ment. The recommended modifications of 
the parity article would delete the obsolete 
provisions, including part of paragraph 1 
and all of paragraph 2, mutualize the rights 
provided in paragraph 1 with respect to the 
exploitation of natural resources and the 
operation of public utilities, and specify the 
reservations which the United States must 
make to protect existing Federal legislation 
and the constitutions and laws of the States, 
which reservations would also be mutualized. 

Discussion: The Philippines has long re- 
sented the parity provisions of the 1946 
agreement as an infringement of their sov- 
ereign rights, since no corresponding rights 
were granted in the agreement to Filipinos 
in the United States. The Philippine Eco- 
nomic Mission requested the complete ter- 
mination of these provisions unless a satis- 
factory mutualizing formula could be found, 
and during the negotiations it was clear that 
the mission would have preferred the former. 
The United States delegation declined to 
consider termination of parity, which was 
regarded by American business as perhaps 
the most important benefit which the United 
States gained through the agreement. To 
mutualize the provisions, the reservations 
had to be spelled out in detail, and this has 
resulted in some rather complicated lan- 
guage. The purpose of the revision is to 
protect American rights already acquired 
under the 1946 agreement, and to continue 
parity rights for the duration of the agree- 
ment to the extent that the United States 
and the individual States of the United 
States are prepared to grant similar rights 
to Filipinos. So strongly did the Philippine 
mission feel about the necessity to mutual- 
ize this provision in every respect that had 
completely mutualizing language not been 
found, it is doubtful whether the parity 
article could have been retained. 


Article VII 


Recommendation: Insert here a new ar- 
ticle providing for reciprocal nondiscrimina- 
tion by either party against the citizens or 
enterprises of the other with respect to en- 
gaging in business activities, subject to the 
reservation of the constitutions and laws of 
the States of the United States and the 
mutualization of these reservations. 

Discussion: The 1946 agreement contained 
no clear statement of rights of Americans to 
engage in business enterprises in the Philip- 
pines other than those referred to in the 
parity article, but there was a penalty pro- 
vision (par. 4 of art. X), unilateral and re- 
garded by the Philippines as harsh, whereby 
the President of the United States could 
suspend the agreement in whole or in part 
if the Philippines discriminated in any way 
against Americans or American companies. 
The recommendation in the final act pro- 
vides for reciprocal national treatment with 
respect to engaging in business activities, 
subject to the necessary reservation of the 
constitutions and laws of the several States, 
which reservation is also mutalized. The 
rights of Americans already engaged in busi- 
ness in the Philippines are protected, 

Article VIII 

Recommendation: The substance of old 
article VIII is transferred to article IX and 
a new article is inserted here containing 
security exceptions for which there was no 
provision in the 1946 agreement. 
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Discussion: The new article contains the 
usual type of security exceptions included 
in international agreements to which the 
United States is a party. 


Article IX 


Recommendation: This article as revised 
contains the amended substance of article 
VIII of the original text. The last clause of 
paragraph 1 of old article VIII is deleted as 
obsolete. All of paragraph 2 after the first 
sentence relates to the allocation of quotas 
and is deleted in view of the recommenda- 
tion under article II that all provisions for 
the allocation of quotas be eliminated. All 
of paragraph 3 is deleted as now obsolete 
since the work of the Philippine War Dam- 
age Commission is completed and the Com- 
mission is no longer in existence. There 
remain only the general provisions of para- 
graphs 1 and 2 with respect to implementa- 
tion by the two parties of the provisions of 
the agreement. 

Article X 


Recommendation: The subject of old 
article IX (consultation) has been trans- 
ferred to article X and amended to provide 
for a consultation not later than July 1, 
1971, on joint problems which may arise as 
a result or in anticipation of the termina- 
tion of the agreement. 

Discussion: The added language is to en- 
sure that at a reasonable length of time 
before the expiration of the agreement the 
two parties meet to consider what the sit- 
uation will be after expiration. The impor- 
tant problems for American investment in 
the Philippines which will arise in connec- 
tion with expiration of the agreement should 
not be left to last-minute consideration, 


Article XI 


Recommendation: The amended sub- 
stance of article X of the existing agree- 
ment, with respect to termination, is trans- 
ferred to article XI. Paragraphs 1 and 3 are 
deleted as obsolete. Paragraph 4 is deleted 
inasmuch as its purpose, which was to pro- 
vide for nondiscriminatory treatment of 
American citizens and firms, has been put 
into positive reciprocal undertakings in the 
new article VII. Only paragraph 2 remains 
of the article. Add a new paragraph pro- 
viding for entry into force of the revising 
agreement. 

Discussion: Paragraph 4 of article X, be- 
cause of its unilateral and penalizing char- 
acter, was offensive to Philippine national 
pride and regarded by Filipinos as unjust. 
The Acting Secretary of Foreign Affairs re- 
ferred to this provision in 1954 as intoler- 
able. American business firms in the Phil- 
ippines have felt that the provision gave 
them no positive security since it contained 
no assurance by the Philippine Government 
that the latter would in fact not discrimi- 
nate against them, and the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Manila informed 
the United States delegation of its members’ 
wish that this article be clarified. The 
meaning of “discriminating” was not defined, 
and while the United States Government un- 
derstood this term to mean national treat- 
ment for Americans in most circumstances, 
there were indications that the Government 
of the Philippines did not view it as neces- 
sarily requiring more than most-favored- 
nation treatment. The usefulness of the 
provision in the hands of the President of 
the United States in the event of Philip- 
pine discrimination was problematical, since 
it obviously would not be invoked except 
under great provocation, and the provision 
had in fact never been invoked. 

The positive undertaking of the Philippine 
Government as contained in article VII of 
the recommended revision assures Ameri- 
cans in the Philippines of national treat- 
ment with respect to engaging in business 
activities and is a marked improvement over 
paragraph 4 of article X in the existing agree- 
ment. The portion of old article X that 
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is retained in the revision, former paragraph 
2, contains all of the termination provisions 
that are regarded as necessary. The new 
paragraph provides that the revising agree- 
ment shall enter into force on January 1, 
1956. 

Protocol 


Recommendation: Add to the definitions 
of “United States article” and “Philippine 
article” as contained in paragraph 1 (e) and 
(f) a statement that such articles do not 
lose their status as such by reason of being 
imported from a country other than the 
Philippines or the United States or from 
an insular possession of the United States 
or by way of or via such a country or in- 
sular possession. 

Discussion: The Philippine Government 
has been treating items manufactured in the 
United States and imported from Guam and 
from third countries as not entitled to the 
tariff preferences accorded United States 
articles under the 1946 agreement. 

General 

Certain stylistic changes and changes in 
references or citations where appropriate are 
also included in the proposed revising agree- 
ment. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include my newspaper 
column, Keenotes, for the week of May 
9, 1955, which recalls the ending of the 
European war 10 years ago: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


Do you remember your thoughts on that 
miraculous day 10 years ago when the word 
came flashing through that the war in 
Europe had ended? Were you among those 
who breathed a prayer of thanks to Almighty 
God, and felt utopia had arrived? Or were 
your thoughts—happy in the victory but 
tinged still with fear—turned rather to the 
Pacific? 

It is hard now to recapture the feeling of 
that moment when we learned of Nazi Ger- 
many’s surrender. It was one of the great 
climactic moments of life. 

It was also a moment for dreams—dreams 
of reunited families, of renewed ties, of do- 
ing together many things long delayed. It 
was a time, too, for dreams of a perfect 
world. 

The term “postwar world” was a phrase 
which meant to each of us the achievement 
of every goal, the realization of every dream, 
the accomplishment of a durable peace in 
which people everywhere would be free and 
content. 

Of course, no such perfect world has come 
into being. Life still has many heartbreaks 
and private tragedies; life still has the ever- 
present threat of war—of a more horrible 
kind of war than we had even imagined pos- 
sible just 10 years ago. 

The United Nations, to which we were 
going to assign the responsibility for keep- 
ing the peace and making it into that 
dreamed-of reality, has rather stumbled 
along and muddled along. East and West 
are divided, armed camps nervously watch- 
ing one another in deepest suspicion and 
mistrust. 

No, the dream we dreamed 10 years ago 
has not materialized. The human race lived 
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through the kind of ordeal in that war which 
should have cleansed the soul of mankind— 
but, alas, we have retained our contrary 
and oh-so-human characteristics. We have 
failed to live up to dreams we fashioned for 
ourselves. We wanted to wish our way to 
world peace. 

But let us look, too, at the other side of 
the coin. Ten years ago we won the right to 
try to establish a basis for enduring world 

. We brought liberation to vast areas 
of the earth—liberation from dictatorship 
and tyranny and oppression. True, there 
are still vast areas which are not free. 

But we are free to keep working for their 
freedom. And we shall never be deterred 
from that goal. For in its achievement lies, 
finally, the realization of all of our own 
dreams of that perfect world we thought 10 
years ago was then just a matter of days, 
or weeks, or months—at most just a few 
years—away. 

Do you remember? 


The Heritage of Schiller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment on the 150th anniversary of the 
death of Johann Christoph Friedrich 
von Schiller, great German poet and 
author of some of the world’s greatest 
literature, including the immortal story 
of William Tell: 


THE HERITAGE OF SCHILLER 


The burden of my message on the 150th 
anniversary of the death of Johann Chris- 
toph Friedrich von Schiller is that in this 
genius we have a deeply German poet with a 
universal ideal. The ideal, nurtured in the 
German milieu of his time, was a savage 
love of liberty. No nation has ever been 
without its quota of tyranny, bigotry, and 
stupidity, not even the most enlightened at 
the peak of its enlightenment. This perfec- 
tion is as rare of achievement in nations as 
it is in individuals. And tyranny was the 
target at which this brilliant poet leveled 
the wit, the insight, and the skill of his arti- 
culateness. He cut the tyrant and tyranny 
to pieces with language that spoke from the 
influences of German culture and that ex- 
pressed qualities inside the soul of the Ger- 
man people. In days like these, heavy with 
the bitter remembrance of recent evil, this 
fundamental trait in the people of Germany 
is worthy of emphasis, 

For it is as impossible to think of Schiller 
without thinking of Germany, as it is to 
think of Shakespeare without thinking of 
England. Or Homer without thinking of the 
ancient Greeks. Or Racine without thinking 
of France. Or Walt Whitman without think- 
ing of America. If I had to say what do I 
think is Schiller's greatest service to the 
German people I would say it is his rep- 
resentation to the German people them- 
selves, and his representation to the world 
of the noblest characteristics in the German 
character. He did it through his poetry and 
through his dramas, It is what I call the 
noblest trait which is embodied in the 
word “liberty.” And it is his accent on liberty 
which, in my judgment, gives his lifework a 
universal ideal. For liberty has, since the 
beginning of man, been the goal for which 
man strove most mightily. 
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It is, of course, an interesting specula- 
tion—but only a speculation—to judge how 
the thinking of Schiller, getting its roots 
from the climate of the Germany of his time, 
influenced those Germans who, coming to 
this country, have enshrined themselves in 
American history. Or was it not Schiller 
per se, but the atmosphere that was German 
and influenced Schiller, which also influ- 
enced those Germans who, emigrating to 
America, did so much to make America 
great? Either way, it seems to me, the evi- 
dence should help us to dampen the fires 
of postwar acrimony in our own time, and 
build up in us that “malice toward none, 
and charity for all” which is the better side 
of civilized behavior. 

Schiller is hardly a name too well known 
in America. But that cannot alter the fact 
that what he wrote not only fertilized free- 
dom of thought everywhere, but may, in- 
directly, have produced profound results for 
the forward march of the forces of free- 
dom, Until Schiller made of the story of 
William Tell, for example, the great legend 
that it has become it was only a fragment 
of the forgotten history of the Swiss and the 
Austrians. Today wherever almost any lan- 
guage is spoken the epic of William Tell is 
the story, on the highest dramatic plane, of 
man’s intrepid struggle to be free. It is a 
part, in fact, of the universal literature of 
mankind. We, and no other people, except 
his own, can claim Schiller, for he is a Ger- 
man of the Germans. But I venture to 
guess that God—who, we have been told, 
moves in mysterious ways His wonders to 
perform—had in mind the freedom not only 
of Germany, but of all mankind when He 
gave us this universal genius as His gift. 
In that sense Schiller, who died 150 years 
ago, lives forever and for all of us. 


Centennial of Organized Public Health in 


Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the public- 
health program of the United States has 
saved thousands of lives and has made 
happier and healthier living for millions. 
I am proud that my home State of Loui- 
Siana has been a pioneer in this great 
program. This year marks the centen- 
nial anniversary of organized public 
health in Louisiana, and this significant 
event is being commemorated in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of the 
southern branch of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association with which the 
Louisiana Public Health Association is 
affiliated. Public-health workers from 
16 Southern States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Latin America are gathered 
in New Orleans today for sessions con- 
tinuing 4 days. 

While there is some difference of opin- 
ion concerning the first official State 
board of health in this country, the evi- 
dence is that the first Louisiana State 
board of health was established in 1855 
and this has become an accepted fact. 

I am glad of the opportunity to call to 
the attention of my colleagues, the long 
and important part Louisiana has had in 
this wonderful work. 


May 10 
West Virginia’s Daughter of the Lear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, in these busy 
days, it is not perhaps amiss to think 
at least briefly about some of the finer, 
and, as we might say, sweeter things of 
life. During the past weekend, the 
thoughts of each of us turned again to 
remember that person who, in almost 
every life, represents the epitome of af- 
fection and loyalty and love, and, in re- 
membering our mothers, it was quite 
natural that we would also honor our 
wives and sisters and sweethearts, be- 
cause a man never gets so far down nor 
so high up in the world that some woman 
does not love and comfort and usually 
sustain him. 

The faith and loyalty of woman, even 
to the point of blindness to our faults— 
beginning with our mother’s love for us, 
including that of our sisters, and not 
ending with our wives—because daugh- 
ters and granddaughters also enter into 
this delightful conspiracy—is wonderful 
to those of us who enjoy it. The classic 
oath of loyalty so familiar to us all was 
made, not by a man but by a woman— 
and then about her mother-in-law. 

It was Walt Whitman who said, “A 
man is a great thing upon the earth, 
and through eternity—but every jot of 
the greatness of man is unfolded out of 
woman.” Woodrow Wilson stated the 
same thing in a different way when he 
said, “No man ever amounted to a snap 
of the finger who was not constantly 
surrounded by a bevy of admiring fe- 
males.” So, it is most appropriate that, 
at this time of the year, we should pause 
to pay special respect to those of the 
fairer sex who are Members of this 
House. Much could be said about the 
services so capably performed by the 
gentle ladies who serve with us, and even 
then it would be impossible to find words 
to adequately express our esteem and 
admiration for their quiet dignity and 
charm, but I should like to speak briefly 
of the lady Member of my own delega- 
tion, Mrs. ELIZABETH KEE. You will un- 
derstand my inestimable pride when I 
inform you, Mr. Speaker, that on Sat- 
urday evening, May 7, the West Virginia 
Society of the District of Columbia held 
its annual son and daughter banquet 
honoring West Virginia’s outstanding 
son and daughter of the year 1955, and 
Mrs. KER was selected as our State’s 
most distinguished daughter. She was 
presented with a beautiful plaque by a 
former Member of this House, the Hon- 
orable Jennings Randolph, and she also 
received a great number of letters and 
telegrams from friends. Because these 
messages are expressive of the confi- 
dence and the high respect reposed in 
this great woman by all who know and 
love her, I am inserting some of these 
in the Recorp. All who were present 
rejoiced that one so richly deserving had 
gained this signal honor. It was a trib- 
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ute to her record of eminent service, and 


a fitting reward for her steadfast devo- 
tion to her people. It was recognition of 
her fervent desire to help mankind. I 
and my fellow Members of this House 
join in saying that we are happy for the 
high privilege of serving with West Vir- 
ginia’s daughter of daughters, our sister, 
and our true friend. 
May 7, 1955. 

Mr. JOSEPH WEEDA, 

President, West Virginia State Society, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Iam happy to know that the West Virginia 
State Society of Washington, D. C., has 
chosen Mrs. ELIZABETH KEE as the outstand- 
ing daughter of the year 1955 for the State 
of West Virginia. 

This honor could not have been more 
worthily bestowed, as Mrs. KEE is outstand- 
ing in ability, character, and a fervent de- 
sire to serve mankind. Please convey to her 
my warmest congratulations and best wishes. 

Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States. 
May 6, 1955. 
Mr. JOSEPH WEEDA, 
President, West Virginia State Society, 
Washington, D. C.: 

ELIZABETH Keg’s colleagues on the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee wish to join the 
West Virginia State Society in paying tribute 
to a fine Congresswoman and a grand person. 
We appreciate the contribution which she is 
making to our committee’s work. West 
Virginia must be proud of her illustrious 
daughter. 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 


Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, United States House of 
Representatives. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7, 1955. 
Mr. JOSEPH WEEDa, 
President, West Virginia State Society, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have learned with pleasure that you have 
designated the Honorable ELIZABETH KEE as 
West Virginia’s outstanding daughter for 
1955. We who work with her each day and 
know her well realize how richly she de- 
serves this recognition. She has won the af- 
fection and respect of her colleagues in the 
Congress for her gifted and devoted service 
to her State and Nation. My warm con- 
gratulations to you and to her on this happy 
occasion, 

GRACIE Prost, 
Member of Congress, from Idaho. 
May 7, 1955. 
The Honorable ELIZABETH KEE, 
Care of Mr. Joe Weeda, President, 
West Virginia Society, Washington, 
D. C.: 

Congratulations and my very best wishes 
on this glorious occasion. The West Virginia 
Society has shown excellent judgment in 
selecting you as their daughter of the year. 
Your friendship is precious to all who know 
you and this fine tribute is righly deserved, 

VERA BUCHANAN, 
Member of Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7, 1955. 
Hon. ELIZABETH KEE, 
Member of Congress, 
Care of Mr. Joe Weeda, President, 
West Virginia Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 
West Virginia is no prouder of you tonight 
than all of us in the House who consider it 


an honor and pleasure to serve with you.. 


Congratulations. 
Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
Third District, Missouri. 
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WASHINGTON; D. C., May 6, 1955. 
Hon. JOSEPH WEEDA: 

Mrs. Kilgore and I deeply regret it will 
be impossible for us to attend the West Vir- 
ginia Society’s son and daughter banquet 
due to the fact that we will be out of town. 
Please extend our heartiest congratulations 
to Mrs. Kee and Mr. Reuther upon their 
receipt of this well-deserved honor. The 
State of West Virginia can well be proud of 
these outstanding citizens. 

Senator H. M. KILGORE. 


May 4, 1955. 
Mr. JOSEPH WEEDA, 
President, West Virginia Society, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Regret very much unable to be present 
for affair honoring Mrs. KEE and Mr. Reu- 
ther. Please extend to Mrs. Kee my sincerest 
congratulations for being chosen daughter 
of the year. It is a deserved honor. Her 
hometown of Bluefield is extremely proud of 
Mrs. Kee as West Virginia's first and only 
Congresswoman. Best wishes to all for a 
successful dinner. 

A. S. BARKSDALE, Jr., 
Editor, Sunset News, Bluefield, W. Va. 


WasHINcTOoN, D. C., May 7, 1955. 
Mr. JOSEPH WEEDA, 
President, West Virginia Society, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The West Virginia Society is honoring the 
Honorable ELIZABETH KEE, Member of Con- 
gress from West Virginia, as the outstanding 
woman of the year. I fully expected to at- 
tend this dinner to join with others in pay- 
ing respect to this very distinguished woman, 
who, in my judgment, is worthy of any honor 
that might be conferred upon her. However, 
circumstances beyond my control prevent me 
from doing so. Her services in the Congress 
and her dignified record refiect the high 
intelligence of the electorate from the dis- 
trict she represents. 

West Virginia should be proud of ELIZA- 
BETH Kee and I wish to join with the officers 
and members of your society in extending 
felicitations to her. I express the fervent 
hope that she will continue to be blessed 


with good health to the end that we may 


indefinitely enjoy the fruits of her labors in 
the United States Congress. 
THOMAS KENNEDY, 
Vice President, United Mine Workers 
of America. 


We salute the rule of life by which 
ELIZABETH Kee lives, so aptly expressed 
by the poet: 


“How far away is the temple of fame?” 
Said a youth at the dawn of the day. 

He toiled and dreamed of a deathless name, 
And the hours went by, and the evening came 
Leaving him feeble, and old, and lame 

To plod on his cheerless way. 


“How far away is the temple of good?” 

Said a youth at the dawn of the day. 

And he strove in the spirit of brotherhood, 

To help and succor as best he could, 

The poor and unfortunate multitude, 

In their hard and dreary way. 

He was careless alike of praise and blame, 

But after his work was done, 

An angel of glory from heaven came, 

And wrote on high his immortal name, 

To proclaim this truth that the temple of 
fame, 

And the temple of good are one. 


For this is the lesson that history 
Has taught since the world began; 
That those whose memories never die, 
But shine like stars in the human sky, 
And brighter grow as the years go by, 
Are the men who live for man. 
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Appropriations for the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it 
has long been my pleasure to read our 
colleague, JOHN PHILLIPS; of California’s, 
weekly newsletter. This letter is writ- 
ten for the Congressman’s own constitu- 
ents, but it has facts and figures of im- 
portance to all our people. 

The last letter is of especial interest to 
all of us who have been told of late by 
certain groups that the United States 
has been, and is being, niggardly in its 
contributions to the United Nations. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
If the United Nations does not succeed, 
its lack of success can never be attrib- 
uted to a lack of American money. 

The above-mentioned letter follows: 

I RISE TO REMARK 
(By Hon. Jonn PHILLIPS, of California) 


Last week I wrote a little about a current 
pressure campaign, being carried on by some 
good-hearted ladies of this country, to pre- 
vent any reductions in the appropriations 
for the United Nations, and its subsidiaries, 
I was sitting here at my Corona, wondering 
what to write about this week, and on my 
desk, right in front of me, is a slip of paper 
with an old Latin proverb on it: “It is easy 
to be generous with other people’s property.” 

Do you suppose it is only a coincidence 
that this should turn up this morning? If 
anyone is worrying that good old Uncle Sam, 
the softest touch in all history, is not giving 
enough to the United Nations (which state- 
ment has nothing to do with the merits of 
the U. N. or its work) let me condense and 
recite our support, over the years: 

The U.N. itself has received, from all mem- 
bers, $343,601,172; of which the United 
States contributed $144,238,394. Our per- 
centage has decreased slightly, from 39.89 
percent in 1946 to 33.33 percent this year. 

UNESCO has received (in addition to the 
above, of course) $65,063,651, of which the 
United States of America contributed $27,- 
191,299. In this organization, our share 
started at 44.03 percent in 1948 and is now 
33.33 percent, as in U. N. itself. 

We have contributed $21,178,928 to the 

World Health Organization, of a total of 
$50,372,225. Our percentage dropped from 
38.77 percent in 1949 to a present 33.33 per- 
cent. 
The FAO, about which I wrote last week, 
and which I want earnestly to keep from 
the domination of those influential mem- 
bers of the U. N., who have never taken a 
direct interest in its work and have not, up 
to now, supported it directly, has received 
a total of $49,020,000, of which the United 
States of America has contributed $14,905,- 
467. Our percentage has risen, in this or- 
ganization, from 25 percent in 1946 to 30 
percent for the current year. 

The ILO (International Labor Organiza- 
tion) has received $50,899,433 and of this 
the United States of America has given 
$21,339,691. The United States of America 
contribution increased from 17.53 percent 
in 1946, to 25 percent in 1955. 

We contribute 25 percent of the money but 
the British to slip in that extra “u.” 

The International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion has had $24,129,192, of which we gave 
$6,941,464. Our share has increased from 
11.95 percent in 1946 to 32.6 percent for 1955. 
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The International Telecommunications 
Union has received $11,399,692, and we gave 
$1,248,701 of that. Our share for 1955 is only 
8.96 percent and this has changed very little 
since 1950, in which year we gave 8.04 per- 
cent. 

Of course, we ought to do something about 
the weather, so the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization has had $1,038,152, in 4 years, of 
which we gave $169,867. We are giving 11.45 
percent this year, which is about par for that 
course, as we gave 12.67 percent in 1952. 

I point with pride to the last of the regu- 
lar organizations, the Universal Postal Union. 
It has received $2,689,031 and of this we gave 
$118,912. Those postal boys are pretty good 
bargainers, as any Congressman can tell you, 
and we are contributing this year 4.36 per- 
cent to this fund. The largest percentage 
was 4.63 percent in 1946. 

All the above adds up to $598,212,548, of 
which the United States has given $228,332,- 
723, which is not bad for a nation whose dol- 
lar has been cut in half, and which already 
has a per capita debt greater than any of the 
other contributors to the same funds. But 
don't go away. There are still more. 

We will now take up contributions to vol- 
untary and special programs. I only have 
the figures, for these programs, to include 
1953. There should be 2 additional years, to 
have them comparable with the ones already 
given. The first is UNTA, the U. N. expanded 
program of technical assistance, about which 
I wrote last week, and which is now dupli- 
cating, in part, three other programs. This 
received, in 3 years only, $51,610,380, of which 
we gave $31,578,833. 

The United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East (UNRWA) which, for 2 years, was called 
U. N. Relief for Palestine Refugees, received, 
in 5 years, $156,437,753, of which we gave 
$109,450,000. 

The U. N. International Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) has had $163,471,042 in 7 years, 
not including the 2 recent years, for which 
I do not have figures, and of this the United 
States of America apparently gave $54,- 
620,834. 

The U. N. Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) received $86,289,023 between 1950 
and 1953, of which the United States of 
America gave $50,750,000. 

The U. N. High Commissioner for Refugee 
Emergency Fund had $847,908, but I am un- 
able to give the United States of America’s 
share, because we did not begin to appro- 
priate directly until 1954. We took the 
money from other appropriations. 

The International Refugee Organization 
was in existence from 1947 to 1950, inclu- 
sive, or under the U. N. during that time, 
and received $412,691,915, of which we are 
shown to have paid $166,091,457. 

All in all, I do not think Uncle Sam has 
been penurious, so the good ladies can stop 
worrying, and I'll end this letter with an- 
other quotation, this one from La Rochefou- 
cauld: “What is called generosity is usually 
only the vanity of giving; we enjoy the 
vanity more than the thing given,” or per- 
haps, more simply, just “The gift without 
the giver is bare.” 


Rumania’s Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 
Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, 78 years 


ago on May 10 the Nation of Rumania 
threw off the yoke of Turkish subjuga- 
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tion and proclaimed its independence. 
The people cherished their freedom, and 
during the First World War took their 
place at the side of the democracies in 
the struggle against the Central Powers. 
Unhappily, the chain of events of the 
Second World War forced a new tyranny 
upon the Rumanian people, the tyranny 
of Soviet communism. 

Under their Communist overlords, the 
people of Rumania today are in a state 
of enslavement. Only “reliable” Com- 
munists are permitted to leave the coun- 
try and travel, even within the country, 
is severely restricted. Books have been 
purged, and the press, the movies, and 
the schools are forced to become chan- 
nels of Communist propaganda. Reli- 
gious freedom is denied, and hundreds 
of priests have been thrown into prisons 
or concentration camps because they op- 
posed the atheistic regime. 

The ordeal of the Rumanian people 
under the ruthless foreign occupation 
of Soviet communism, their economic 
exploitation, and their deprivation of 
elemental human rights and liberties are 
now a matter of record. On the other 
hand, through Soviet political and mili- 
tary pressure, Rumania has been trans- 
formed, against the will of its people, 
into a satellite base for the aggressive 
schemes of Moscow. 

The Soviet Union will not permit the 
open celebration of the 10th of May in 
Rumania because this day stands for the 
liberty and justice which the Commu- 
nist conspiracy is intent upon destroy- 
ing. Nevertheless, loyal Rumanians will 
never reconcile themselves to the loss of 
the liberty which their forefathers died 
to obtain. To them, May 10 will be a 
time of solemn dedication to the rebirth 
of freedom. On this day they have the 
assurances of the American people that 
their plight is not forgotten, and our 
plete that freedom will be theirs once 
ag 


A Tribute to Thomas Murdock Brooks and 
Floyd Jackson Boling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of April 29, at a banquet in Siler 
City, N. C., I had the honor and the 
privilege of presenting portraits of two 
of my beloved friends to Chatham Hos- 
pital and to all of the people of Chatham 
County. These two friends made great 
and grand contributions to the building 
of modern hospital facilities in that 
progressive community and county. 
Such institutions are frequently referred 
to as Hill-Burton Hospitals. Actually, 
Mr. Speaker, while the Federal contribu- 
tion was substantial and important, the 
hospital probably never would have been 
built but for the generosity of Tom 
Brooks and the untiring efforts of Jack 
Boling. Both of them gave freely of 
their time, talents, and fortunes. The 


May 10 


building of this hospital proves just 
what can be accomplished if govern- 
ments and people cooperate in trying to 
build better communities in which our 
citizens are to live. In presenting the 
portraits, which are wonderful works of 
art, I paid a brief tribute to Tom Brooks 
and Jack Boling, and here is what I said 
on that occasion: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, last 
week I was in the ancient city of Rome, and 
I stood on the spot where the great Caesar 
was mortally wounded. I recalled the elo- 
quent oration delivered by Mark Anthony 
over the body of his dead friend. In that 
speech, Mark Anthony said: 


“The evil that men do lives after them— 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


I have never been willing to agree with the 
sentiment expressed by that great orator. It 
occurs to me that exactly the opposite is 
true. This statement by Anthony, as he 
stood over the body of the mighty Caesar, 
has lived through the years, but, actually, 
the good that men do lives after them. 

So it shall be with the two illustrious citi- 
zens to whom we, at this moment, pay 
homage. The good that they have done shall 
live after them. 

Impulses of sincere affection and friend- 
ship inspire us as we meet here at this hour. 
We are not here to beautify the character, 
nor to exalt the lives of these beloved men, 
but rather, we are here to commune with the 
magnificent spirit which has guided and 
ni eee them through all the years of their 

ves. 

Thomas Murdock Brooks and Floyd Jack- 
son Boling have made great and grand con- 
tributions to the health, the welfare, and 
the happiness of the people of this com- 
munity. By their lives, their labors, and the 
brilliant splendor of their mental exertions 
and dynamic and untiring efforts, they have 
endeared themselves to all the people among 
whom they have lived and labored. They 
have built lasting monuments in the hearts 
of the people of Chatham County. During 
every moment of their lives they have be- 
lieved in the majesty of love—in the dignity 
of man—in the traditions and institutions 
of our country—and in the omnipotence of a 
good and gracious God. 

I shall not violate the proprieties of this 
occasion by attempting to recapitulate, nor 
to review, their many magnificent achieve- 
ments, but I shall attempt only to express 
the deep gratitude of this whole community 
to Tom Brooks and Jack Boling for the lives 
they have lived and the priceless contribu- 
tions they have made to the great sum of 
human happiness, and to the alleviation of 
human suffering. 

By their lives and their labors, Tom Brooks 
and Jack Boling have made thoroughfares 
of friendship in all of the highways and by- 
ways of Chatham County. Both of them in 
their hearts disdain and despise the “trap- 
pings of pride.” Both of them are modest 
men. A nobility of purpose has inspired 
them, and prompted them to serve well the 
cause of humanity. They have enriched the 
world, and have helped to make it a better 
place in which to live. 

Turning away from a multitude of things 
that distract and disturb us in the toiling 
hours of our daily work, we meet tonight in 
a beautiful spirit of friendship. We abandon 
for a while the vocations and avocations of 
both public and private life, and come here 
to honor these distinguished men. 


THE GOOD THAT THEY HAVE DONE SHALL LIVE 
AFTER THEM 

Their time, talents, and fortunes shall not 
have been given in vain. They shall enjoy 
the richest compensations of life. In mag- 
nanimous fashion they have given gener- 
ously, and they shall reap abundantly the 
rewards they so richly deserve. 
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When I left Washington a few short hours 
ago, and looked from the plane window down 
upon that beautiful city—the Capital of our 
great country—the greatest Nation that ever 
thrived in all the tides of time—I contem- 
plated for a moment the youth of our Nation, 
its vicissitudes and struggles, and I thought 
of its greatness. What has made this young 
Nation of ours so great and powerful? 
Surely it is not its lofty peaks and lovely 
lakes and beautiful countryside, nor its 
flourishing fields and factories—nor its sol- 
diers, ships, and planes, and military might 
and power. The real greatness of America is 
in the moral fiber and fabric of a free and 
unfettered people who have cherished the 
altars of freedom throughout the years, 


“Not gold but only men can make 
A nation great and strong. 

Men who for truth and honor's sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


“Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly. 
They build a nation’s pillars deep. 
They lift them to the sky.” 


Tom Brooks and Jack Boling have helped 
to build their Nation’s pillars deep, and 
they may take just pride in their achieve- 
ments. For 14 long years Jack Boling has 
been the beacon light and the guiding star 
in this community’s efforts to establish and 
maintain the great institution of mercy 
which now adorns that lovely hillside out 
yonder. He has given freely of his valuable 
time, business ingenuity, and administrative 
ability, and as president of Chatham Hos- 
pital he has served with great devotion 
through all the years. 

Tom Brooks, from an humble beginning, 
has become a great benefactor. He put his 
very life and labor, and a large part of a for- 
tune, into the building of the magnificent 
structure—a home for the sick and the suf- 
fering, where all of the sciences and skills of 
modern medicine can be provided. All the 
people of this county owe to Tom Brooks and 
Jack Boling an everlasting debt of gratitude. 
Their lives have been a blessing and a bene- 
diction. We hope that Heaven will light 
their pathways, and the Lord of Mercy will 
bless and keep them, 

The modern hospital facilities they have 
helped to provide, to maintain, and to oper- 
ate, are unsurpassed by those in any other 
community in this great Commonwealth. To 
you, Tom and Jack, may I say that our 
hearts are filled with gratitude. We cherish 
your friendship, and salute you as two great 
Americans. 

The lovely daughter of the retiring presi- 
dent, Jack Boling, will now unveil these works 
of art, and on behalf of the sponsors, I have 
the honor and the privilege of presenting 
these beautiful portraits to Chatham Hos- 
pital, to the people of Chatham County, and 
to generations yet unborn. They shall be 
hung in appropriate places on the walls of 
that great institution which they helped to 
build, in recognition and in remembrance 
of their grand and glorious efforts, and the 
contributions they have made. To them may 
I say again, may the Lord bless and keep 
you. 


Mr. Speaker, the portraits of the great 
benefactors, Thomas Murdock Brooks 
and Floyd Jackson Boling, were painted 
by Miss Mabel Pugh, director of the art 
department of Peace College, in Raleigh, 
N. C. Miss Pugh is an artist of excep- 
tional ability, and has been listed in 
Who's Who in American Art as well as 
Who’s Who in the Southeast. Inciden- 
tally, she is the same artist who painted 
the portrait of the present chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee, which 
was presented to the committee, as a 
great surprise to me, on February 10. 
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Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out history Rumania has been a cross- 
road between East and West. Partly 
for this reason, up to the latter half of 
the 19th century Rumania remained 
divided among her neighbors for nearly 
400 years and the Rumanians had to 
endure alien rule. During those cen- 
turies Rumania was part of the Ottoman 
Empire and it was ruled by the callous 
and corrupt agents of the sultans. 

History often repeats painful experi- 
ence, perhaps even more painful in view 
of modern aspirations. Today the 
Soviet Union, through its puppet govern- 
ment in Rumania, has followed a course 
of systematic enslavement of the 
Rumanian people. It has exercised eco- 
nomic abuse by its exploitation of the 
Rumanian economy. The economic pro- 
grams applied by the Soviet Union have 
had a disastrous effect on Rumanian 
national stability. For if Rumania were 
able to deal with the outside world as 
an independent nation, it would have a 
much more favorable balance of trade 
and the Rumanian people would now be 
enjoying a more nearly decent standard 
of living. 

It was on May 10, 1877, that the 
liberty-loving Rumanians were able to 
proclaim their independence. And in 
1878 with the Treaty of Berlin, Rumania 
received recognition of their independ- 
ence by other nations. 

Thousands of Rumanians have been 
welcomed to this country and they have 
settled here as hardworking and loyal 
citizens. They have made a distinct 
contribution to the American way of life, 
and have contributed their portion in 
building and defending it. 

But today, for more than a decade, 
Rumania itself has been sealed off from 
the free world, and some 16 million 
Rumanians live in what is practically a 
vast prison camp. There they are 
denied all forms of freedom and have 
been ordered to follow the Communist 
line. Democracy as we know it here has 
been banned, and tyrannous dictator- 
ship is the order of the day. 

We Americans whose forefathers have 
come from countries dominated by the 
Soviet dictatorship are continuing to 
strive to bring about the liberation of 
those oppressed peoples. 

In my House Concurrent Resolution 
120, introduced last week, May 3, I called 
for the condemnation of the violations 
committed by the Soviet Government. 
The resoluction declares that measures 
should be taken to inform the peoples of 
the world of such violations. It states, 
and I quote: 

That all men should be publicly informed 
that the United States never acquiesced in, 
and overwhelmingly reprobates such distor- 


tion of the purpose of the agreements, which 
has. resulted in the subjugation of free po- 
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ples in many lands, in the domination of 
a totalitarian despotism over whole nations. 


The resolution asks that these broken 
promises by Soviet Communist leaders 
should be openly condemned before the 
eyes of the world. 

It is my hope that all of us who are 
interested in freedom for all nations will 
be united in order that we may have an 
effective policy in this matter. Just as 
the spirit of freedom can never be de- 
stroyed, so the Rumanian people will 
never lose hope for freedom, 


Rumania’s National Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, May 10, is the most significant date 
in the history of the Rumanian nation. 
It is unique, in that it marks three dis- 
tinct milestones on the Rumanian path 
to independence and nationhood. First, 
on May 10, 1866, Prince Carol, who was 
to become King Carol I, the first King 
of modern Rumania, arrived in the coun- 
try from Germany. Then, on May 10, 
1877, Rumania proclaimed its independ- 
ence from Turkey. Having done so, Ru- 
mania fought for that independence with 
determination and skill. Her efforts 
were instrumental in bringing victory in 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 to 
Russia, and in the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878 her independence was recognized. 
Finally, May 10 is celebrated as the an- 
niversary of the unification of all Ru- 
manian Provinces. 

We wish that it were possible to salute 
this anniversary with a spirit of joyful- 
ness. However, for the past 10 years, 
during one of the most fateful decades 
in all human history, the Rumanian peo- 
ple have not been masters in their own 
house. Instead a Communist dictator- 
ship, staffed by the puppets of Moscow, 
and maintaining a full apparatus of ter- 
ror, purports to act in the name of the 
Rumanian people. 

This shabby illusion deceives no one, 
For all their secret police, their spies, 
for all their suppression of thought and 
religion, the Communists have not 
crushed the spirit of the Rumanian na- 
tion. This has been evidenced by the 
solidarity of Rumanian farmers against 
the Government’s policy of forced col- 
lectivization of agriculture. Today, Ru- 
manian farmers have been reduced vir- 
tually to serfdom, but their spirit remains 
unimpaired. Rumanian intellectuals 
have faced prison and concentration 
camp rather than manufacture Commu- 
nist art and literature to order. 

It is incumbent on the United States 
to encourage this spirit of resistance, to 
continue its task of marshaling the re- 
sources of world opinion against final 
acquiescence in Russia’s fait accompli. 
If we do so, we have reason to hope that 
Rumania may greet some not-too-distant 
May 10 in the spirit which it deserves. 
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The Anniversary of Rumanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on May 10 
the people of Rumania have been accus- 
tomed to celebrate their national holiday, 
an anniversary that includes a com- 
memoration not only of their national 
independence but of their national unity 
as well. Rumanians all over the world 
cherish this day, but in the homeland the 
celebration cannot even be held, for to- 
day Rumanian independence is a figment 
of Communist propaganda, and Ruma- 
nian unity is the unity of the enslaved. 

The Russian armies marched into Ru- 
mania in 1944 in their victorious cam- 
paigns against the Germans, and in 1945 
the Russians, through the late Andrei 
Vishinsky, forced the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment to accept Communist control. 
From that day to this Rumania has been 
in the grip of tyranny. 

This tyranny proclaims that it works 
to benefit the Rumanian people. It ex- 
emplifies its beneficence by looting Ru- 
mania of its natural resources, particu- 
larly its oil, persecuting religion, refus- 
ing to permit emigration of people desir- 
ing to leave the country, forcing collec- 
tivization of agriculture on an unwilling 
peasantry, and suppressing all manifes- 
tations of a dissenting attitude in polit- 
ical and cultural affairs. 

The Rumanian people want no such 
hypocritical benefactor. They know the 
Soviet tyranny for what it is, a regime of 
ruthless exploitation, maintained by ter- 
ror, against the heartfelt desires of the 
people. They have manifested their op- 
position to that regime with the most 
remarkable courage and tenacity. Their 
resistance has rightfully earned them the 
admiration of all men who value free- 
dom. 

Within the last 2 years we have had 
several manifestations of that courage 
and tenacity. First, there was the in- 
stance of Mr. Georgescu, an American 
businessman of Rumanian birth. His 
sons were still in Rumania, and the Com- 
munist approached him with a request to 
spy for them, threatening death to his 
sons if he did not. Mr. Georgescu with- 
stood this most cruel pressure, and in the 
end his sons were happily reunited with 
their family in this country. Then there 
was the seizure of the Rumanian lega- 
tion in Bern, Switzerland, by a small 
group of inspired refugees, who chose to 
take this manner of demonstrating Ru- 
manian contempt for the regime that 
claims to represent them. Diplomatic 
usage required action against them by 
the Swiss Government, but the lesson of 
their desperate act was not lost on the 
world. 

On this May 10 Rumanians look to the 
United States to champion their cause. 
Unable to speak for themselves, they ask 
that our voice continue to be lifted in be- 
half of all oppressed peoples in the coun- 
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cils of nations. It is most important that 
this be done, for Moscow would like noth- 
ing better than to lull the conscience of 
the world into permanent acceptance of 
satellite slavery. 

If we act in accordance with our his- 
toric principles, we will continue to be 
regarded as the champion of human lib- 
erty, and we may witness the dawn of a 
new day of freedom in Rumania, and in 
other nations now groaning under the 
yoke of Soviet oppression. 


Correspondence With Walter P. Reuther 
Relative to Remarks by Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 18, 1955, Walter Reuther, 
president of the UAW-CIO, wrote to me, 
and probably other Congressmen, com- 
plaining about certain remarks of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks. He accused 
Mr. Weeks of “reckless and irresponsible 
behavior,” “distorting the truth and at- 
tempting to divide and disunite our peo- 
ple.” Mr. Reuther said such action 
“deserves Presidential and congressional 
attention.” 

I certainly agree with Mr. Reuther 
that if the actions and remarks of Mr. 
Weeks warrant the grave charges Mr. 
Reuther has levied against them, such 
attention is deserved. 

I am inserting at this point Mr. 
Reuther’s letter and the enclosures to 
which the letter refers: 


The Honorable THomas B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CURTIS: I enclose a let- 
ter and pamphlet which I have forwarded to 
Mr. Sinclair Weeks. I respectfully urge that 
you take note of the reckless and irresponsi- 
ble behavior and statements to which I refer 
on the part of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Such distortion of the truth on the part 
of a Cabinet Member in an attempt to divide 
and disunite our people deserves Presidential 
and congressional attention. 

I think you will agree, as I suggest to Mr. 
Weeks in my letter to him, as Americans we 
should stand together to protect and respect 
our right to differ but our differences should 
be based on facts, not fancy; on knowledge, 
not prejudice. 

WALTER P. REUTHER. 


The Honorable SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your remarks on automation in 
a recent speech in New York are a startling 
and shocking demonstration of reckless irre- 
sponsibility on the part of a Cabinet officer, 

In your references to “scaremongers” who 
are trying to frighten automobile workers 
with the “bogeyman of automation,” you 
spoke either in ignorance of the facts or with 
willful distortion of the facts, as other reck- 
less propagandists, with less stature than 
your position gives you, have done before. 

As a Cabinet officer, it is your responsibil- 
ity to get the facts and, having got them, to 
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state them accurately and truthfully. It is 
also the responsibility of a public official of 
your rank to devote his energies to pulling 
the people of our country together on the 
basis of a sound, constructive program of 
united action to meet and overcome the eco- 
nomic, social and political problems that 
confront Americans and the free people of 
the world generally. The objective results 
of your uninformed or untruthful remarks on 
attitudes toward automation are to divide 
our people into warring economic groups. 

While you did not mention the UAW-CIO 
or any of its officers by name, it is obvious 
you were referring to us because the dis- 
tortions you uttered coincide exactly with 
the false propaganda which has emanated 
from other sources. 

The truth about our position on automa- 
tion was and is available to you from gov- 
ernment as well as from union sources. 

Let me quote to you certain passages from 
an introduction which I wrote to a recent 
UAW-CIO publication on automation: 

“Automation must be met sanely and con- 
structively so that the miracle of mass pro- 
duction—and the ever greater economic 
abundance made possible by automation— 
can find expression in the lives of people 
through improved economic security and a 
fuller share of happiness and human dignity. 

“Sensibly, rationally, scientifically we in- 
tend to harness this radical new force in our 
lives, using its potential to produce an era 
in which well-being, justice and peace will 
be the universal possession of all mankind. 

“Historically, the problems of mankind 
have been set in conflict between people, 
groups and nations each engaged in a 
struggle to divide up economic scarcity. We 
have had a world divided between the 
“haves” and the have-nots“ those who 
were fed and those who were starving. Now, 
science and technology have at last given 
us the tools of economic abundance, and we 
are confronted no longer with the need to 
struggle to divide up scarcity. > 

“Economic abundance is now within our 
grasp if we but have the good sense to use 
our resources and technology, fully and effec- 
tively, within a framework of economic poli- 
cies that are morally right and socially 
responsible. 

“The UAW-CIO and its 1144 million mem- 
bers welcome automation, technological 
progress, and the promise of the peacetime 
use of the atom. We offer our cooperation 
to men and women of good will in all walks 
of life in a common search for policies 
and programs within the structure of our 
free society that will insure that greater 
technological progress will result in greater 
human progress. 

“We in the UAW-CIO believe that we can 
solve the problems of UAW-CIO members as 
Wage earners only as we work with other 
people in our free society in the common 
effort to find answers to the problems of 
all the people in our country—and ulti- 
mately in the world, for only as we learn to 
work with people everywhere in finding an- 
swers to the problems of the world commu- 
nity can we find answers to our own. As 
citizens of the atomic age, we have the tools 
of abundance at our disposal. We are con- 
fident that the free people of America, in 
cooperation with free men everywhere, will 
demonstrate the good sense and courage to 
use the tools of abundance for constructive 
and moral purposes.” 

For your convenience, I am enclosing a 
copy of the publication from which these 
quotations are taken. 

I would also like to refer you to the tran- 
script of both my prepared statement and 
my oral testimony before the Agriculture 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
on February 25 and also my prepared state- 
ment and my oral testimony before the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress on Febru- 
ary 10,*where I elaborated in greater detail 
on the position of our organization on this 
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subject. I am sure a transcript is available 
to you. One would think that a Cabinet 
officer would avail himself of the information 
compiled by congressional hearings before 
speaking on matters covered by those hear- 
ings. In fact, it would seem obvious that 
an official with the rank of Cabinet mem- 
ber would find it incumbent upon himself 
to check all possible sources of informa- 
tion and find out what is going on in par- 
ticular areas of American life before making 
public pronouncements that carry the weight 
and authority of that high office. 


The difference, Mr. Secretary, between you, | 


like other critics who have misrepresented 
our position, and us in the UAW-CIO, is 
that you are trying to run away from prob- 
lems attendant upon automation, trying to 
sweep them out of sight under the rug, 
while we are stepping up to our responsi- 
bilities by exploring all the problems and 
possibilities and, within our abilities, tak- 
ing positive action to assure the maximum 
social good. 

It is our considered judgment that you 
owe to the UAW-CIO and to the American 
people a public apology for your intem- 
perate and untruthful statements. 

Let us as Americans stand together in 
fully protecting and respecting the right to 
differ. Let us act responsibly and base our 
differences upon facts, not fancy; upon 
knowledge, not prejudice. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER P. REUTHER. 


Upon receipt of this communication 
from Mr. Reuther, I wrote to him on 
March 25, 1955, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, UAW-CIO, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dran MR. REUTHER: Thank you for your 
letter of March 18, 1955, enclosing a copy of 
your letter to Secretary Weeks in which you 
take exception to the remarks Secretary 
Weeks makes in a recent speech in New York. 
I have asked the Secretary to send me a copy 
of that speech. 

I think the UAW-CIO and yourself per- 
sonally have taken a fair position on the 
serious problem of automation. I thought 
your testimony before our Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report, which I read 
carefully, was fair and objective. I do not 
regard yours, or the position of the UAW- 
CIO on this matter, as that of scaremongers, 
nor do I regard the problem of automation a 
bogeyman. I think you are justified in ob- 
jecting to the use of such language in refer- 
ence to the position of the UAW-CIO and 
yourself. 

I do believe, however, that the problem of 
automation is not a new one, It is a new 
term but it refers to a problem over 100 
years old. I have been a great admirer of the 
way most of the American labor leaders have 
approached this problem in contrast to the 
way in which European labor leaders have 
approached it, both in the past and in the 
present. I wonder if you have had occasion 
to read a recent (1953) pamphlet entitled: 
“European Impressions of the American 
Worker,” by Robert W. Smuts. This is one 
of a series of studies being conducted at 
Columbia University Graduate School of 
Business under the heading “Human Re- 
source Studies.” I was quite impressed with 
this 58-page document and hidden between 
the lines there is much thought on the prob- 
lem of automation. 

Iam glad that you feel that it is important 
not to attempt to divide and disunite our 
people and that we should stand together to 
protect our right to differ—based upon facts 
not fancy; on knowledge, not prejudice, be- 
cause I have felt that some of your public 
speeches and some of the statements of the 
PAC-CIO were subject to just this kind of 
criticism. I think this has been particu- 
larly true in your treatment of the recent 
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Internal Revenue Code of 1954. I would call 
to your mind some correspondence we had 
about such matters as depreciation and stock 
dividend credits. Certainly calling a major 


piece of legislation like this a “rich man's tax 


bill” is attempting to divide our people; it is 
based upon fancy not fact; on prejudice not 
on knowledge. This does not mean that there 
is not ample room for honest men to dis- 
agree on the details in this piece of legis- 
lation. Certainly there is, but let's stand 
together as Americans to respect and protect 
our right to differ, granting to each other the 
motive which I feel we all share of trying 
to do our best to solve the human problems 
of the day in the best interests of our people 
and our posterity. 
THomas B. CURTIS. 


I wrote to Secretary Weeks on March 
26, 1955, to get a complete transcript of 
the speech he delivered on March 5, 1955, 
to which Mr. Reuther took exception. 
On April 1, 1955, I received a copy of the 
speech from Mr. Weeks. This is it in its 
entirety: 


Text OF ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
SINCLAIR WEEKS AT DINNER OF THE PIL- 
GRIMS OF THE UNITED STATES, HONORING THE 
RIGHT HONORABLE ROBERT GORDON MENZIES, 
C. H., Q. C., PRIME MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA, 
WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL, New York CITY, 
Marcu 5, 1955 


It is a great pleasure to join with you in 
welcoming your distinguished guest, the 
Right Honorable Robert Gordon Menzies, 
Prime Minister of Australia. 

I am delighted to have this opportunity 
of addressing your society, which since 1903 
has been strengthening the bonds of friend- 
ship between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Together with your sister or- 
ganization in the British Isles, you have 
fostered a better appreciation, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, of our common heritage in 
such fundamentals as language, literature, 
law, and democratic government. 

You have facilitated a two-way exchange 
of ideas and cultural achievements which 
has brought better understanding between 
the two oldest English-speaking peoples of 
the community of nations. With better un- 
derstanding has come unity of purpose, 
strengthening our common devotion to free- 
dom and our determination to help each 
other preserve it. 

I congratulate the Pilgrims of Great Brit- 
ain and the Pilgrims of the United States 
on this great accomplishment. 

It is highly appropriate that from time to 
time you entertain the representatives of 
other English-speaking nations. 

When such a representative is from the 
Commonwealth of Australia, which in war 
and peace has made contributions to inter- 
national freedom and progress out of all 
proportion to its population and wealth, we 
do honor to ourselves in honoring him. 

Australia is a country that always steps 
up and meets its responsibilities. It is doing 
so again today. It has realized the danger to 
the free world of Communist aggression in 
Asia and is doing something about it. It has 
established diplomatic missions in southeast 
Asia. It is giving aid to those countries 
through active participation in the Colombo 
plan whose very establishment owes much to 
Australian initiative. 

The recent meeting at Bangkok of the 
Council of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization reminds us of our joint interest in 
the Far East. There the foreign ministers 
of Australia, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and the representative of 
France, forged closer ties of defense. 

In particular they recognized the insidious 
threat of Communist subversion and infil- 
tration to the and security of the 
area. Henceforth, the eight governments will 
carry on continuing consultation and mu- 
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tual assistance, each drawing upon the ex- 
perience of the others in dealing with this 
danger. 

No less important in preserving the integ- 
rity and authority of the freely-constituted 
governments in southeast Asia are their eco- 
nomic strength and the social well-being of 
their citizens. At Bangkok the member 
states inaugurated steps to increase eco- 
nomic cooperation, and to promote economic 
progress. 

Of course, the Bangkok meeting is merely 
the latest of many successful steps free gov- 
ernments have taken in the past few years to 
deter aggression and preserve peace. I need 
not recite for this audience the long list of 
our accomplishments in mutual help and 
firm solidarity. You and I know that today 
free nations are collectively stronger than at 
any time in recent years. 

Perhaps the utter futility of modern war- 
fare may become more evident as time goes 
on. In any event, and whatever happens, 
the United States and Australia not only 
will, but must, continue to stand shoulder 
to shoulder. 

With so much in common, we should and 
do enjoy most satisfactory business relations 
with Australia. When it comes to investing 
capital abroad, businessmen naturally look 
for a welcome on the mat, and American bus- 
inessmen have always found it in Australia. 

About 475 United States firms have estab- 
lished, acquired interest in, or otherwise par- 
ticipated in the development of a wide var- 
iety of Australian manufacturing industries. 
About 175 of these investments are in cor- 
porations classified as subsidiaries or affil- 
iates of the American firm. The others oper- 
ate under various arrangements such as U- 
censing. 

Many American companies have con- 
structed plants in Australia today. Among 
these are included names which are known 
to you all: Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, California-Texas Oil, Ford, Chrysler, 
General Motors, General Electric, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber, International-Harvester, 
Johns-Manville, Swift Co. 

United States direct investments in Aus- 
tralia totaled $328 million at the end of 
1953, as compared with $161 million at the 
end of 1949. In other words, such in- 
vestments have more than doubled in a 4- 
year period. 

In connection with the investment of 
American capital in Australia, it is interest- 
ing to recall the words of Acting Prime 
Minister Sir Arthur Fadden at the opening 
of the new Philip Morris plant in Melbourne 
in January of this year, when he referred to 
Australia’s policy of welcoming foreign capi- 
tal from abroad in these words: 

“The policy of the present Commonwealth 
Government therefore is to welcome overseas 
capital to Australia, particularly if it is in- 
tended for permanent investment and if it 
is likely to contribute to the desirable de- 
velopment of Australian resources.” 

Trade between our two countries Is 
equally important, Wool, over the years, 
has been one of the leading items of trade. 
As a lifelong resident of New England, I 
have, of course, been brought up to think of 
Australia as an important supplier of wool 
for our textile industries. In this connec- 
tion, I am pleased to have participated in 
the revamping of our wool policy last year, 
so as to make it more equitable both to 
foreign suppliers and to our own domestic 
‘wool growers. 

Currently, imports from Australia are 
showing greater diversification, For exam- 
ple, the figures indicate a striking increase 
in the import of metals from 2 percent of 
total imports in 1937 to 33 percent in 1953. 

As Australia develops and increases its 
population, it cam be expected to become an 
increasingly important market for a diversi- 
fied line of American goods. 

These mutually profitable business rela- 
tionships between the United States and 
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countries such as Australia are a model for 
the world. They are the economic counter- 
part of that mutual cooperation between the 
English-speaking peoples of the world which 
your organization has fostered for these 
many years. 

The importance of this common interest 
cannot be overstressed. With it goes the 
interchange of not only goods but of our 
people and our cultures. What better way 
is there to develop lasting friendship and 
peace between nations for the common good 
of all 


I believe that a bright economic future 
is in store for Australia and the United 
States if we do those things which promote 
economic growth. 

There are many steps we can take to at- 
tain long range prosperity. One of them is 
to encourage the advancement of technology. 
Scientific progress in agriculture, mining and 
manufacturing is giving this generation the 
greatest material blessings in all history, 
security from destruction by aggressors and 
the assurance of a much better future for 
ourselves and children. 

The industrial revolution’s machinery re- 
leased man from muscular slavery and is 
supplying him with a wealth of new goods 
and new jobs. Today the dawning age of 
truly automatic machines—which we de- 
scribe by the word automation—is providing 
man with mechanical senses of feeling, 
hearing and sight—in some cases even with 
electronic “brains.” 

The result of this fresh surge in produc- 
tivity is a higher standard of living for 
everyone. New technological progress is the 
greatest creator of more and better paid 
jobs. 

Yet some doubting Thomases have arisen 
in both countries who seem afraid to take 
full advantage of the new technology with 
its new self-regulating machinery, auto- 
matic memories and other labor-saving inno- 
vations. 

Some apprehension stems from lack of 
knowledge; some from misleading propa- 
ganda. 

Recently a new rash of opposition to and 
fear of new technological progress has been 
voiced in some circles in the United States. 
Here unscrupulous demagogs and economic 
illiterates are trying to scare people into the 
belief that automation is a vicious Franken- 
stein devouring their jobs. I am certain that 
this is the most stupid and the most cruel 
misguidance that can be given to the free 
workers of the free world. 

Such dread of progress, however, is not 
new. History is filled with examples of 
those who erroneously thought new ma- 
chines would wipe out their livelihood. 

An ignorant mob invaded Hargreave's 
home and smashed his spinning jennies. 
Quill penmen rose in anger against the 
introduction of the printing press. Paris 
workers rioted against the sewing machine. 
English hand-knitters used sledge hammers 
to smash Cartright’s power loom. The team- 
sters of Pennsylvania wrecked the first oil 
pipelines. 

Suppose these panic-stricken deluded peo- 
ple had been able to stop progress? Millions 
of new jobs never would have been created, 
Untold numbers of new products never would 
have been manufactured for the pleasure 
and well-being of mankind. 

Karl Marx, whose false doctrines have 
brought limitless misery to his dupes, bit- 
terly condemned the machine as the soul 
of capitalist exploitation. Let's not permit 
his modern echoes to get away with similar 
deceptions. Let's confront wild charges 
about technological unemployment with 
facts which refute falsehoods. 

As Secretary of Commerce it is my duty 
to study the economy and to foster meas- 
ures to improve it. Here are some statis- 
tics om economic expansion in America 
which prove without question that machines 
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make more and better jobs. From 1939 to 
1953 the population of the United States 
increased 22 percent. But employment in 
manufacturing increased 70 percent. The 
machine created new industries and made 
new jobs. 

A breakdown in figures is quite revealing. 
In this period jobs in electrical machinery 
rose from 393,000 to 1,200,000—a jump of 
around 200 percent. In 1910 there were 
444,000 employed teamsters, draymen, and 
carriage drivers. In 1950 there were 1,919,- 
000 employed motor-vehicle drivers and de- 
livery and route men. 

Some scaremongers at the moment are at- 
tempting in particular to frighten auto- 
mobile workers with the bogeyman of auto- 
mation. But the record shows that this 
industry, a pacemaker in technological ad- 
vancement, employed 987,000 workers in 1953 
as against only 466,000 in 1939. 

Economists estimate that every job in auto 
manufacturing stimulates five additional 
jobs in occupations connected with motor- 
ing, such as mines supplying metals, farms 
furnishing raw materials for plastics, high- 
way construction, motels, filling stations, 
and other roadside enterprises. 

The late Philip Murray, the American labor 
leader, said, when addressing the CIO as its 
president in 1951, “I do not know of a single, 
solitary instance where a great technological 
gain has taken place in the United States of 
America that it has actually thrown people 
out of work. I do not know of it, I am not 
aware of it, because the industrial revolution 
that has taken place in the United States in 
the past 25 years has brought into the em- 
ployment field an additional 20 million 
people.” 

Automation is the modern term for what 
has been known as labor-saving machinery. 
The Socialist—the irresponsible demagog— 
hurls the words “labor-saving machinery” in 
the face of inventors, scientists, managers 
with the accusing connotation that it must 
be designed to throw people out of jobs. 

As a matter of fact, labor-saving machin- 
ery means exactly what it says—it saves la- 
bor. The backbreaking jobs on the farm, 
in the home, in the steel mills, and elsewhere 
in industry have, for the most part, yielded 
to pleasant, agreeable work on the farm, in 
the home, and in clean, well heated, well 
ventilated mills and factories producing 
products which but for this same labor-sav- 
ing machinery the people could never have 
or even dream of. 

Example after example can be cited to 
show that instead of being the destroyer of 
jobs, the new industrial robots are the best 
friends of workers, managers, and consumers. 

In short, can anyone who thinks about 
these things believe that we have reached 
the end of the road of progress? 

Can anyone believe that further and great- 
er technological progress and development 
in the field of labor-saving machinery will 
fail to make jobs and advance the welfare of 
all the people? Of course not. My convic- 
tion, supported by every bit of available evi- 
dence, makes me sure that the road ahead 
is still wide open for almost unlimited fur- 
ther progress. 

In conclusion, let me reaffirm my trust in 
the partnership of Australia and the United 
States. We have in common a colonial back- 
ground from which have grown two proud, 
independent nations, united by fond mem- 
ories and ties of warm friendship among our- 
selves and the United Kingdom. Nothing 
can sever that bond. 

We cherish similar ideals and spiritual 
values. Thrice as Allies we have mingled 
the blood of our sons in battle. Our mutual 
desire is for good will among all the peoples 
of this earth. But in any grave emergency 
in the Pacific or elsewhere the United States 
and Australia not only will, but must, stand 
resolutely side by side. 
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We will not shrink in fear from encourag- 
ing further industrialization and technologi- 
cal progress because we know that on the 
expanding economic strength of the free 
world is based mankind’s best assurance of 
freedom and deepest hope of a just and last- 
ing peace. 


On April 18, 1955, after carefully read- 
ing Mr. Weeks’ speech, I wrote to Mr. 
Reuther again, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER REUTHER, 
President, UAW-CIO, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. REUTHER: On March 25, 1955, I 
replied to your letter to me (and other Con- 
gressmen) of March 18, 1955, in which you 
took exception to remarks made by Secre- 
tary Weeks in a speech he made in New York 
City, March 5, 1955, at a banquet honoring 
Prime Minister Menzies, of Australia. I said 
in my letter I would obtain a copy of Mr. 
Weeks’ speech so I could better judge the 
complaints you make against it. 

Having read the speech, I am somewhat 
amazed at your letter of March 18, 1955. 
Having, as I stated, read your views on auto- 
mation as presented before our Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, I cannot for 
the life of me see how you determined that 
Secretary Weeks was referring to your posi- 
tion on automation when he was referring 
to “scaremongers,” using the “bogeyman of 
automation,” even though he said “in par- 
ticular to frighten the automobile workers,” 
unless you had made speeches which pre- 
sented a different approach than the one you 
took before our committee. My own assump- 
tion would be that you have retained a con- 
sistent position on the subject of automation. 

I feel certain that Secretary Weeks agrees 
with you that automation, though essentially 
a good thing, does present immediate prob- 
lems that require thought in their solution. 
We may all disagree as to the extent of these 
problems, and certainly as to the methods 
which are best suited to meet them. 

Reverting back to your statement, which I 
so fundamentally agreed with, that it is im- 
portant not to attempt to divide and dis- 
unite our people, I have found one of the 
most-used techniques to accomplish this un- 
desirable end, today, is the claim of being 
insulted when, indeed, no insult was in- 
tended. I am certain Mr. Weeks intended no 
insult, and if he did, it falls flat on its face 
in light of the fair and objective presenta- 
tion you made to our committee. 

Because this matter was brought to the 
attention of all the Congressmen, I am in- 
serting into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy 
of Mr. Weeks’ speech, your letter to Mr. 
Weeks, and the forwarding letter to me, plus 
my correspondence with you. If you care to 
make an answer to my letters, I shall be 
happy to include your answer along with 
the rest of the material. 

THos. B. Curtis. 


I am sorry that Mr. Reuther has not 
availed himself of my offer to reply to 
my letters. The matter has received 
some congressional attention, at my 
hands, as Mr. Reuther suggested. It 
now lies with Mr. Reuther to come for- 
ward and explain the basis of his grave 
charges against the distinguished Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Weeks. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Weeks was not dreaming up 
“scaremongers” who “at the moment are 
attempting in particular to frighten 


‘automobile workers with the bogeyman 


of automation” inasmuch as the pam- 
phlet put out by UAW-CIO education 
department entitled “Automation” to 
which Mr. Reuther refers and quotes 
from in his longer letter, on page 8 
quotes a person who might well be de- 
scribed as a scaremonger—without 
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identifying him anymore than Mr. 
Weeks did except to refer to him as an 
“expert” instead of a scaremonger.“ 
The following is a direct quotation from 
the pamphlet: 

The experts disagree on what the future 
holds, (One says automation is only “a new 
chapter in the continuing story of man's 
organization and mechanization of the forces 
of nature.“) 

Another says that automation “will pro- 
duce an unemployment situation, in com- 
parison with which * * * the depression of 
the thirties will seem a pleasant joke.” 


Now, I do not think one can quarrel too 
much with Mr. Weeks for referring to 
this person, whoever he may be, as a 
“scaremonger” even if he is also an “ex- 
pert.” Personally, I do not like to use 
words which might be passed off as 
epithets even when they seem to be 
properly descriptive. I would prefer to 
have people judge for themselves from 
the person’s own words and actions. 
Nonetheless, to call the Secretary of 
Commerce “reckless and irresponsible 
and distorting the truth,” and so forth, 
because of it, seems to be in itself reck- 
less and irresponsible and distorting the 
truth. 


Mining Claims on National Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years past the Committee on Agri- 
culture has been working diligently on a 
problem of great concern in the field of 
natural resources—the problem of har- 
monizing the search for and development 
of the minerals and mining values in our 
national forests with the other values 
such as timber production, grazing, 
watershed protection, recreation, and 
wildlife development—which are also of 
great importance. Our efforts to solve 
this complicated and knotty problem 
were spurred on by the fact that over the 
years in the neighborhood of 100,000 
mining claims have been filed in the na- 
tional forests and without some change 
in the law these claims may continue into 
perpetuity tying up valuable timber re- 
sources and denying access to the areas 
covered by the claim for other public 
or conservation purposes. 

Many of these claims are valid, having 
been filed by mining prospectors in a 
legitimate effort to discover and develop 
valuable minerals. Many of them, on 
the other hand, are clearly claims which 
have been filed for some other purpose 
than mining, usually with the objective 
of obtaining presumptive title in the 
surface of the land for some personal or 
commercial use entirely unassociated 
with mineral development. 

Our study of this problem as a com- 
mittee began as early as 1950 and re- 
sulted in the introduction by me in the 
82d Congress on May 27, 1952, of H. R. 
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7023, the first comprehensive bill on this 
subject. 

Following the introduction of that bill 
the committee continued its study of this 
problem assiduously. Conferences and 
meetings were held with officials of the 
Forest Service, with the mining industry, 
the lumber industry, with representa- 
tives of conservation and wildlife groups, 
and with other elements having a direct 
interest in this matter. 

Our bill was revised and improved sev- 
eral times as the result of this work and 
in the 83d Congress an improved version 
of the bill was introduced by Congress- 
man CLIFFORD Hope, the then chairman 
of the committee. 

This bill was still further improved 
during the 83d Congress and early in 
the 84th Congress improved and amend- 
ed versions were introduced both by Mr. 
Hore (H. R. 110) and by me (H. R. 
3414). 

In the meantime, organizations out- 
side the Congress, notably the American 
Forestry Association, had followed the 
leadership of this committee and were 
making their own efforts to work out a 
bill which would present an acceptable 
solution to this difficult problem. 

Within the past few weeks, Iam happy 
to report, these efforts have met with ap- 
parent success and there has been worked 
out a bill which apparently will take care 
of the major part of the problem in- 
volved. It is reported to be acceptable 
to the mining industry, to those prima- 
rily interested in conservation, and to 
officials of the Government responsible 
for the administration of the mining 
laws, the national forests, and the pub- 
lic lands. In the hope that this bill is 
the solution toward which we have been 
working for the past 5 years, I have been 
happy to introduce it although the bill 
(H. R. 3414) will be referred to another 
committee—the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs under the chairman- 
ship of our able colleague, Representa- 
tive CLAIR ENGLE, of California. 

I would be happy, of course, if the 
Committee on Agriculture might carry 
through to a conclusion the work it has 
been engaged in for these several years, 
but since the bill has been broadened in 
its scope to include not only the national 
forests but also the public lands which 
are not under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and since it ac- 
tually amends the mining laws, the ju- 
risdiction of the committee headed by 
the gentleman from California is clear 
and I will be most happy to further in 
any way I can the progress of the bill 
before that committee. 

At this point I would like to include 
in the Recorp an article which will be 
printed in the forthcoming May edition 
of American Forests, the publication of 
the American Forestry Association, de- 
scribing in some detail this measure to 
which I have referred: 

First STEP TOWARD CORRECTING ABUSES OF THE 
MINING Laws 

The board of directors of the American 
Forestry Association on April 15 passed a 
resolution urging all groups and individ- 
uals to join with them in strongly supporting 
proposals now pending in Congress that, once 
enacted, will enable the Agriculture and 
Interior Departments to wash out the bulk 
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of invalid or fraudulent mining claims on 
public lands in from 6 months to a year. 

Purpose of identical bills introduced in 
both the House and Senate last month is to 
revise the mining laws to permit multiple 
use on the surface of mining claims, both in 
national forests and other public lands, and 
to eliminate the incentive to locate mining 
claims for purposes other than actual min- 
ing and related activities. 

The proposed measures were introduced 
as the result of cooperative action by the 
mining industry and the Interior and Agri- 
culture Departments. The campaign origi- 
nated in the American Forestry Association 
when it called on representatives of the three 
groups last February to sit down around a 
table and map out a solution to a problem 
that has been vexing both the industry and 
the public alike. 

Today the proposals which have the sup- 
port of the Interior and Agriculture Depart- 
ments, the mining industry, and a growing 
number of conservation groups including 
the American Forestry Association, would: 

1. Ban the location of mining claims for 
common varieties of sand, stone, gravel, 
pumice, pumicite, and cinders and make 
them subject to disposal by the United 
States under terms of the Materials Dis- 
posal Act. (This provision is similar to the 
Regan bill in the 82d and 83d Congs., 
which had the endorsement of the Forest 
Service.) 

2. As to mining claims hereafter located, 
it would, prior to patent: 

(a) Prohibit use of the mining claims for 
any purpose other than prospecting, mining, 
processing, and related activities. 

(b) Authorize the Federal Government to 
manage and dispose of the timber and for- 
age, to manage the other surface resources 
(except mineral deposits subject to location 
under the mining laws), and to use the sur- 
face of the claim for these purposes or for 
access to adjacent land, without endanger- 
ing or materially interfering with mining 
operations or related activities. 

(c) Bar the mining claimant from remov- 
ing or using the timber or other surface re- 
sources except to the extent required for 
mining or related activities. Any timber 
cutting by the mining claimant, other than 
that to provide clearance, must be done in 
accordance with sound principles of forest 
management. 

8. Provide an in rem procedure, similar to 
a quiet-title action, under which the Fed- 
eral Government could expeditiously resolve 
title uncertainties resulting from the exist- 
ence of abandoned, invalid, dormant or un- 
identifiable mining claims, located prior to 
enactment of this measure, in any given area. 
This procedure calls for adequate notice to 
mining claimants in the area involved, and 
a local hearing to determine any rights to 
surface resources that may be asserted by 
claim holders. If a mining claimant fails 
to assert rights to surface resources, or if the 
rights he asserts are not upheld, or if he 
voluntarily waives such rights, the claim 
would thereafter have the same status as 
claims hereafter located, with the Govern- 
ment having the right to manage and dispose 
of the timber and forage and to manage 
other surface resources in accordance with 
sound principles of good management. 

In this manner an area in which a timber 
sale, for example, is contemplated could be 
subjected to a conclusive determination of 
surface rights within as short a period as 6 
to 12 months. 

Identical bills embodying these proposals 
were introduced last month in the House 
by Mr. Dawson, of Utah (H. R. 5561); Mr. 
FJaRE, of Montana (H. R. 5563); Mr. YOUNG, 
of Nevada (H. R. 5572); Mr. ELLSWORTH, of 
Oregon (H. R. 5577); Mr. CooLEY, of North 
Carolina (H. R. 5595); and Mr. HOPE, of Kan- 
sas (H. R. 5742). As American Forests went 
to press, Mr. ROGERS of Texas, chairman of 
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the House subcommittee on mining, and per- 
haps still others were preparing similar bills. 

In the upper House, Senator ANDERSON, 
of New Mexico, joined by Senators BARRETT, 
of Wyoming; BENNETT and WATKINS, of Utah; 
and AIKEN, of Vermont, introduced the same 
measure (S. 1713). 

It is particularly significant to conserva- 
tionists that those who have worked closely 
in the past with AFA and other groups in 
the effort to remedy mining law abuses— 
men like Representative HAROLD COOLEY, who 
introduced the first surface mining bill 
(H. R. 7023) in the 82d Congress, and Repre- 
sentative CLIFFORD Horr and Senator GEORGE 
AIKEN, who fathered bills in the 83d Con- 
gress for corrective mining legislation, have 
joined in on this proposal. 

These proposals represent the answer of 
the Interior and Agriculture Departments 
and the mining industry to the growing 
chorus of demands by the public to correct 
the already widespread and growing abuses 
of the mining laws that have been imped- 
ing sound land management. Public de- 
mands for corrective measures reached a new 
high last year with announcement by the 
Forest Service that only 2 percent of the 
84,000 unpatented mining claims on national 
forests were producing commercial quan- 
tities of ore and that in too many cases they 
were being used for purposes other than 
mining. These 84,000 claims, the Forest 
Service said, cover more than 2 million acres 
and support over 8 billion feet of merchant- 
able timber worth over $100 million. 

Of the 37,000 claims which have actually 
gone to patent, only about 15 percent have 
produced ore in commercial quantities. 
These facts demonstrate, the Forest Service 
said, that the mining laws are being used 
to obtain claim or title to valuable timber, 
summer home sites, or access to preferred 
hunting or fishing grounds—activities far 
removed from commercial mining opera- 
tions. Moreover, with the advent of the cur- 
rent uranium rush, the number of un- 
patented claims has more than doubled in 
recent months. 

To launch a program to clear up the 
irregular claims situation as called for in 
AFA's program for American Forestry 
adopted last year, Lowell Besley, executive 
director-forester, in January contacted rep- 
resentatives of the Interior and Agriculture 
Departments and the American Mining Con- 
gress and proposed a conference to work out 
the problem under the auspices of the AFA, 

The response to this proposal was favor- 
able. Aided by an assist from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the 
groups concerned were brought together 
February 10 at the Washington office of 
the American Forestry Association. Purpose 
of the conference was to evolve a workable 
solution that would eliminate questionable 
claims while fully protecting the legitimate 
interests of both the public and the mining 
industry. 

Working under the chairmanship of De- 
Witt Nelson, vice president of AFA and direc- 
tor of California's Department of Natural 
Resources, it quickly became apparent that 
industry representatives were primarily 
interested in leaving the present patent sys- 
tem undisturbed. (At present, approxi- 
mately 200 claims go to patent every year.) 

“Above all things, your prospector knows 
and is decidedly aware of one fact,” one 
industry spokesman said. “That is if he 
works hard and develops his claims he can 
obtain a patent. To remove that incentive 
or to otherwise interfere with the patent 
system would, in our judgment, have an 
adverse effect not only on mining explora- 
tion and development but on the economy 
of the country at a time when more and 
more minerals are of vital importance.” 

While the industry took a dim view of 
previous suggestions that a miner, in patent- 
ing his claim, should purchase his timber 
rights, it did concede it was in full sympathy 
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with a revised system that would enable 
Government representatives to wash out in- 
valid claims in a short time. The industry 
spokesmen also reiterated that they were 
against use of claims for any purpose other 
than legitimate mining operations, and 
favored giving the Government the right to 
manage and dispose of the timber and for- 
age on all claims hereafter located up to the 
time of patent. The claimant, at the same 
time, would be permitted to use such timber 
as is needed for carrying on mining activi- 
ties but would be barred from removing the 
timber or other surface resources for other 
purposes. 

While the Agriculture Department repre- 
sentatives believe that claimants should pay 
for timber on claims at the time of going 
to patent, spokesmen said that the proposals 
advanced by the industry as regards han- 
dling of claims was a constructive proposi- 
tion and one that would materially aid in 
the management of public lands. At the 
present time, the Forest Service, for in- 
stance, cannot remove timber from claims, 
and in some cases claimants are actually 
impeding management of land—including 
rights-of-way—to timber and forage on hold- 
ings adjacent to their claims. 

The so-called in rem or quiet-title action 

under which the Government could resolve 
title uncertainties resulting from the exist- 
ence of abandoned, invalid, dormant, or un- 
identifiable mining claims was also cited as 
a constructive move by Agriculture spokes- 
men. As proposed at the conference, the 
new system would enable the Government 
to wash out invalid claims in selected areas 
in 6 months or a year—a development that 
would be a decided improvement on the 
laborious search-and-sue method now in 
effect. At the same time, it would enable 
the Government to determine surface rights 
to resources without disturbing miners’ 
rights to the minerals in the prepatent 
stage. 
Under Chairman Nelson's guidance, the 
conference arrived at a meeting of minds, 
and a three-man committee comprised of 
representatives from the two Departments 
and the mining industry was named to draft 
a bill based on the findings and conclusions 
of the conference. 

Both Chairman Nelson and Mr. Besley 
praised the constructive attitude of the con- 
ference. Mr. Besley commented, “From the 
standpoint of those of us long interested in 
clearing up the mining-claim abuses on the 
national forests and other forest lands, this 
proposed legislation represents a compromise 
only with respect to the ‘all or nothing’ 
school of thought. We can wholeheartedly 
approve of everything it is designed to ac- 
complish. It is definitely a tremendous step 
in the right direction. Forest Service offi- 
cials estimate it will clear up 75 percent or 
more of the mining claim troubles on the na- 
tional forests. Some think it may go even 
further. None of us can know for sure until 
we have given it a fair trial over a period of 
years.” 

The position of the mining industry has 
been that it does not condone the use of 
mining claims on public lands for other than 
mining purposes. Its position is and has 
been that it should have the continued op- 
portunity to locate mining claims, to mine 
any minerals found, and to make a profit if 
it is fortunate enough to discover and devel- 
op commercial deposits. It seeks security of 
its Investment through a full title to mining 
claims when all the requirements for patent 
have been met. It does not seek to prevent 
the use of the surface of unpatented claims 
for other desirable uses so long as those do 
not materially interfere with mining opera- 
tions and related activities. This position 
has widespread support from public-minded 
citizens who the need for contin- 
ued development of the mineral resources 
needed for our economy and our national 
security. 


May 10 


From the outset, the board of directors of 
the AFA has made it clear that it had no in- 
tention or desire to interfere with legitimate 
mining operations but was solely interested 
in helping to clear up abuses on the part of 
people who were using the framework pro- 
vided by the mining laws for purposes other 
than mining. Im the opinion of the board, 
these abuses will be brought under control 
if the present proposals are enacted into law, 


Sick Leave in the Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been deeply concerned, as I know many 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives have been concerned about the 
press reports on the report of the Comp- 
troller General regarding sick leave 
abuses in the postal service. 

I have given this report very careful 
study and feel that in fairness to our 
500,000 loyal and conscientious postal 
employees this unfortunate impression 
should be corrected. 

It is apparent to me that many press 
accounts of the contents of this report 
contain slanted emphasis—uninten- 
tional, I am sure—which reflects on both 
the work productivity and the integrity 
of our postal employees. My remarks 
are directed at this slanted emphasis, 
which does not at all represent the tone 
of the Comptroller General’s report. 

In truth and in fact, this report heav- 
ily scores the management of the Post 
Office Department from top to bottom. 
The keynote appears in the line begin- 
ning on page 7 of the report: 

The failure by officials at the top manage- 
ment level to effectively administer and con- 
trol sick leave has resulted, principally from 
a departmental policy, which, in the past, 
condoned the liberal interpretation placed on 


existing regulations or perhaps ignored a 
practice which was common knowledge. 


The report goes on and cites chapter 
and verse in support of its statement 
that departmental officials had been 
made aware of the unsatisfactory sick 
leave practices. Here are some other 
excerpts from the report: 


The Department issued a directive in May 
1953 * * * relative to abuses of sick leave, 
but corrective action has not been taken to 
strengthen sick-leave policies, procedures, 
and reporting. 


This is on the first page of the report. 
A few lines later the reports goes on: 


Inadequate supervision of this vast num- 
ber [500,000] of employees could result in 
considerable monetary losses as a result of 
man-hours lost on the job. 


Elsewhere it is said that— 


Responsible approving supervisors and of- 
ficials in post offices have disregarded poli- 
cies concerning the control and adminis- 
tration of sick leave * * *; that improper 
approval of sick leave results from the policy 
of the Department in delegating to imme- 
diate supervisors * * * authority to grant 
sick leave without providing adequate re- 
view and control; and that although depart- 
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mental officials have assigned the responsi- 
bility for approving sick leave to the lowest 
level of supervision, they have not estab- 
lished procedures for a systematic review. 


It should be pointed out that the dis- 
cussion of abuse in paragraph No. 9 on 
page 2 of the Comptroller General’s re- 
port will be corrected by the pending 
postal pay legislation. This legislation, 
as agreed to in conference and in the 
House, contains a new “biweekly pay pe- 
riod system” for the postal field service 
which will prevent the practice com- 
plained of in this paragraph. This leg- 
islation I seriously doubt will be vetoed 
by the President, for he would be defi- 
nitely acting contrary to all responsibil- 
ities of his office just to placate the 
Postmaster General. 

It should further be pointed out that 
in the past the Department has been 
very reluctant to appoint supervisors 
when the postmasters of post offices have 
requested same. The Department itself 
is primarily to blame for the action of 
the employees as to sick leave. 

The very first recommendation of the 
Comptroller General is “‘that the Depart- 
ment reappraise the authority granted 
to immediate supervisors and strengthen 
the procedures relating to documenting 
and reporting of sick leave to those 
responsible at higher levels.” 

With further reference to the part 
played by the postal employee, the 
Comptroller General's report points out 
that organizations of postal employees 
are aware of the situation and have 
taken action, so far as would be appro- 
priate for them to act, to cooperate with 
the Department in preventing abuse of 
sick leave. For example, one of the ex- 
hibits with the report is an excerpt from 
the M. H. News, a publication of Branch 
29 of the National Association of Post 
Office and Postal Transportation Service 
Mail Handlers in Cleveland, Ohio, dated 
December 5, 1954. The M. H. News 
quoted its national office as asking em- 
ployees to cooperate with the Depart- 
ment in this matter, and said: 

You are subject to removal and heavy pen- 
alties. * * * We are asking you to cooperate 
with the local office and the Department to 
cut down on this abuse of sick leave. * * + 
Sick leave is the best insurance you can 
have. * * Try to keep your record 
clean.“ * * Watch your sick leave. 


I think this should help set the record 
straight, as it should be in justice to our 
postal employees. I am presenting this 
material with the belief that will be help- 
ful to those who must have received a 
distorted picture of this situation, as I 
can well understand from the press 
accounts that I have read. 


“Dear Lady” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the health 
of a nation is contingent upon the morals 
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of its youth. The morals of its youth is 
often reflected in the songs they sing. 
Therefore, it is heartening to note, that 
statistically, the clean, wholesome coun- 


try and western song is now character- 


ized as “pure Americana.” 

The Nation has recognized Ralph S. 
Peer—Peer International, New York 
City—as foremost contributor to this 
field; and now takes cognizance of his 
latest publication, “Dear Lady,” a popu- 
lar song with religious overtones, de- 
signed to combat suggestive and off-color 
ballads. 

The colleges and universities of the 
Nation which have fostered “Dear Lady” 
in hopes of starting a new trend, wel- 
come his leadership in furthering their 
cause. 

Legion, and documentary, are the let- 
ters of approbation from leading edu- 
cators, radio and television executives, 
and disk jockies of the country. 

Grateful indeed, are the above men- 
tioned, to RCA president Frank M. Fol- 
som and Joseph R. Carlton, for the 
cooperation of RCA Victor. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Louisiana 
State Board of Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, it has now 
been proved and generally accepted that 
the first State board of health was estab- 
lished in Louisiana in 1855. Public- 
health workers from 16 Southern States, 
the District of Columbia, and Latin 
America are gathering today in New 
Orleans to commemorate this centen- 
nial. They will be in session through 
the 13th. 

Every so often it is good that we should 
pause in the press of our day-to-day 
activities and look to our past. This is 
such a time for Louisiana on the occa- 
sion of the 100th anniversary of its State 
department of health. 

Forged out of trial and struggle, this 
department today is conceded to be one 
of the most important divisions of Lou- 
isiana State government. But in 1855 
the idea of State responsibility for the 
health of its citizens was a new and 
challenging one. No other State in the 
Union had recognized this responsibility. 
Indeed, the board of health in its early 
years met with the opposition of many 
shortsighted and faint-hearted men in 
Louisiana. But they could not impede 
the wheels of progress once they were set 
in motion. 

It was the scourage of yellow fever that 
prompted the enactment in 1855 of the 
act “to establish quarantine for the pro- 
tection of the State,” extending along 
the entire Gulf of Mexico shore of Lou- 
isiana. Combining with the city board 
of health of New Orleans, it fought the 
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spread of yellow fever. Incidentally, 
this pattern of State-local cooperation in 
matters affecting the public health has 
become one of the keystones in our dem- 
ocratic form of government. This joint 
cooperative enterprise lasted until 1898 
when the present organization of the 
State board was set up in the constitu- 
tion of that date. Up until that time 
the function of the board was primarily, 
but not solely, the establishment and 
maintenance of quarantines. In the 
words of the first State health officer, 
Dr. A. Forster Axson: 

Quarantine forms only a part of what the 
law contemplated as a system of health 
measures. 


The evolution of public health in 
Louisiana, from its beginning in 1855, 
has provided precedent and inspiration 
for every other State in the Union. The 
present machinery for health action-in- 
partnership was mirrored in the pro- 
phetic vision of those early trailblazers. 
Today, every State in the Union has a 
State health organization which, with 
the local and Federal organizations, con- 
stitutes the modern public health team. 

We have not arrived at our present 
stage of development without some trag- 
edy. It was many years, for example 
before the scourge of yellow fever was 
finally brought under control. It took 
another epidemic in 1897 at Franklin, 
La., to provide the groundwork for pres- 
ent Federal, State, and local cooperation 
in promoting public health. At that 
time, the Federal Government sent 2 
medical officers and 2 pharmacists to 
Franklin to work with the State and lo- 
cal officials to prevent the spread of the 
epidemic, 

Thus, the past 10 years have been 
notable ones for Louisiana, as well as 
for the entire Nation in the field of pub- 
lic health. Let us all hope that the 
next century will be filled with even 
greater accomplishments, even more mo- 
mentous triumphs. We have largely 
conquered the contagious diseases, such 
as yellow fever, but we have new prob- 
lems threatening the health of our peo- 
ple. Longer lives, made possible by the 
conquest of communicable diseases, 
bring with them the chronic diseases 
of old age. It is in this area that we 
must look for future accomplishments. 
It is in this area that I feel certain the 
next 100 years will bring even greater 
triumphs. It is with pride that I salute 
the Louisiana Department of Health on 
its 100th birthday. 


Voting and Attendance Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a report 
of my voting and attendance record dur- 
ing the 2d session of the 83d Congress. 
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The record includes all rolleall votes scribe the bills completely or to elaborate tered through thousands of pages of the 
and all quorum calls. The description upon the issues involved. Recorp. I want to be able to provide 


of bills is for the purpose of identification The purpose of this report is to collect a RT re Woti ae ab 
only; no attempt has been made to de- in one place information which is scat- record. It follows: 


Voting and attendance record, Representative GREY R. Forp, JR., Fifth District, Michigan (83d Cong., 2d sess.) 


Measure, question, and result Vote 


—— en nnn ne een nen ener nnn nee ene cece — — — 


to Fi 
H.J. ak doar indebtedness of Commodity Gredit Corporation: 
On passage. (Passed, 323 to 27) 

Quorum call 


0. oe 
H. R. 3300, authorizing the State of Minois and the Sanitary District of Chicago, under direction of the Secretary of the Army, to divert 
water from Lake Michigan into Illinois Waterway: 
On amendment 1 5 to prevent additional diversion of water until survey of lake levels had been completed by Corps of Engineers 
and submitted to Congress. (Rejected, 177 to 202.) 
On maoa to recomimit, |; Celected ; 350 60 ee MDD —:ʒm ar irand aaa iei Yea. 


do. 
H. R. 4646, providing for the exchange of certain public and private lands in order to prevent Federal lands acquisition from interfering with 
sustained-yield timber operations: 
On motion to recommit. (Adopted, 226 to 161.) 
orum 
. Res. 400, to provide funds for t pel 
(Passed, 363 to 1.) 


H. 7. Res. 355, relating to supplying of agricultural workers from Mexico 
On monon to recommit. (Rejected, 156 to 250.) 


R. d e 
On motion to emery 
On Pastas e. (Passed, 41 


. R. 8300, revising the internal revenue laws: 
oe motion k to Eea di instructions to increase personal exemptions and eliminate section dealing with double taxation of dividends, 
ejec! 0 
„ y . . N A N A E 


uorum 
R. 8583, appropriating funds for various independent offices for fiscal 1955: 
Q On ENE to recommit with instructions to adopt language preventing FN MA from liquidating mortgages. (Rejected, 180 to 214. ‘esi 
uorum 
do. 


H. R. 7839, aiding in the provision and improvement of housing, the elimination and prevention of slums, and the conservation and develop- 
ment of urban communities: 
— motion to — aa — to provide 35,000 public housing units each year for 4 years. (Rejected, 176 to 2119 
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investigations: 
On amendment requiring a 5 57 order in order to make wiretap evidence admissible. (Passed, 221 to 166.) 
On passage: (Passed, 379 to 10.) 

orum 


H. R. 7507. amending the Public Health Grant-in-Aid Act by consolidating and aapa the several public health grant-in-aid programs 
for seins States and Jocal communities in providing necessary public health services ing 


H. R? 8873, appropria funds for the Defense Department for fiscal 1955; 
On paran (P: , 077 to 


territory: 
6 (Rejected, 157 to 242.) 
On passage. (Passed, 241 to 158.)_ 
Quorum call 


H.R 


amending United States Code relative to extradition of certain fugutives from United States to countries occupied by United 
Btates Sehn with I or more powers 


On motion that enacting clause be stricken out (that the bill be killed). (Adopted, 228 to 689. Yea. 
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Roll 


call Date Vote 
No. 
1954 
67 | May 11 T UE NEEL EENAA E S SE ea meh era EA A E EES SE EE EEEE E w www www Present. 
Res. 533, citing Bernhard Deutch for contempt of House of Representatives by refusal to answer questions before the Committee on 
Un-American ‘Activities: 
68 do. POG 7 (ACODER, BUN tO oie e 1a 


On 
H. = 9040, authorizing * eat e research in education: 


69 | May 12 n passage. (Passed, 296 
H. Res, 532, pro oe 
70 |...do..... Onresolution. (Adopted, 194 to 1 
71 | May 13 PL PE Sa Sete ens r r 
72 . do 
73 May 19 
74 |...do..... 
75 May 26 
76 do. 
77 June 1 
78 [do 
79 June 9 
5 for the consideration of H. R. 7494, extending the Trade Agreements Act for 1 year: 
80 | June Kis GONE: T a Rye LODE d e E AEL E OLAF AN ake eee! Yea. 
404, extending the authority of the President to enter into trade agreements under sec. 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, for 
lens 
r 3 (Passed, 281 to 53.) -| Yea. 
June — I ANE E -| Present, 
. N. 95 9517, sppropriating funds for mm 
83 | June On amendment fixing the Federal payment to the District of Columbia s at $20 million — of $16 million. -| Nay. 
ee —:—ö S a a 
ex ng for 2 years the present au y of the ve es om 
amounts not to exceed $5 bi ion outstanding at any one time. = 
n f WA On = to recommit with instructions to limit bond purchasing authority to periods when no cash is available. (Rejected, 80 to 250.) a r 
une wn EIE Ea re NE E D E EE E ̃ E A EEES RS 
Res. 583, seat be Gate: for disagreement to a Senate amendment to the Housing bill providing for public housing and agreeing to conference 
87 |...do..... . e d y : suplabelwe i e UL o eba Yea, 
88 | June L re ::... De E AES Present, 
. Con. Res. 91, ressing the sense of Co: that the United States support the Organization of American States in taking appropriate 
action to prevent interference in Western Hemisphere affairs by the international Communist movement: 
89 | June On passage. (Passed, 372 to 0.). Si -| Yea. 
90 | June 9 Present. 
R. 9678, promoting the security and foreign policy of the United States by furnishing assistance to friendly nations (mutual security bill): 
91 do. On amendment Stating it to be the sense of Congress that no funds should be * Hing governments which are committed by treaty to | Yea. 
maintain Communist 47 over any defined territory of Asia. (Passed, 389 to 
92 do. CDA. < CP ANSE, TOO 80 D e yy d ⁊ᷣͤ Canes! Yea. 
93 . do. Quorum call Present. 
94 | July 1 PES Present. 
95 | July 2 tT IETS. i SRT A IR ES a OS MRE EES ae a T UE Present, 
H. R. 9680, providing for continued price sup) 2 ſor . produets, augmenting the marketing and disposal of such produets, and 
providing for greater stability in the produ 
96 do On amendment to provide flexibility in price ters ‘wom 8234 to 90 percent of parity for the 1955 crops of basic commodities. (Passed, | Yea. 


288 to 170.). 
. R. 9640, amending the Vocational Rehabilitation Act so as i on and assist in the extension and improvement of eee reha- 
bilitation, services, pores “pk a more effective use of available Federal funds and otherwise improve the provisions of that 


(Passed, 
DIS A ae H. x 9709, a bin to extend and improve the NN compensation pi 
a 85 motion to poe W. ey en to impose Federal standards 2 — pon Beate programs. (Rejected, 110 to 241.) 


r .... ee ee ee ee 
a e v x ian pi-peacisoureiatid-tuiesiehin ee T e ope naie 
101 | July 12 ME ptt LCM | BORER pet Se UDR pe BeBe TRAIN R mee tien Wee ey Rar eR e SERS IS A EDN Re Cay Sa Eee Present, 
Res. 623, providing for a one of H. R. 8356, the health service prepayment plan reinsurance bill: 
102 | July 13 Oa pasmes- S —r TV... nese 
H. R , the health cases 1 prea A yeh Feinsurence bill: 
103 do On motion to recommit. rr c ERE, Si Ca Ay Nay, 
104 | J Sum —:.:. ——T..:. .. .. ͤ — —— ̃ —•——é— ̃ S Present. 
Res. 627, 
Nations: 
105 |_..do....- Yea, 
106 | July 20 Present. 
. N. 78 7830. the Housing Act of 1954: 
107 do On recommittal motion desi = provide 140,000 new units of public housing over a 4-year period in lieu of the 35,000 new units for 
fiscal year 1955. (Reject C7171; IAI TI RNAI SUES E Tee RITES x SU ERR Re Nay. 
108 do On adoption of conference eee 3 N c ER OEE WS Neg ES eee AN Yea, 
1 2— 8 time for initiating training under the Korean GI bill of rights to 3 years instead of the present 2 years after date of 
uction: 
109 | Ji 21 On Me R rr Se he a pop neues ou am eee c elses acid betta Vea. 
K. N. 0820, gran ; 
110 0. On (Passed, FES DN Dy a LER pe E E RE ETNIES SE 28 BSL ERK SE Tea. 
H. R. , providing postal rate increases and postal pa: 
111 do. Oa aos pyr Cp rules and pass with an rebates it, (Rejected, 228 to 171. A 34 majority is necessary for passage under suspen- | Yea. 
no es 
112 | July 22 Quotum .. ,., . . ⅛ò ß EA T D r Reider Goat AEN PAS AE , ß Present. 
H. Nes. 664, citing Bolza Baxter for contempt of the House of Representatives by refusal to answer questions before the Committee on Un- 


113 | July 23 n (Passed, Er E E OAN E EA S E E EEA E E R Yea. 
114 d. . pa F ͤ — . ͤ ᷣ K Ä P LAS SH DOG TIE ae Present. 
H. R. 9757, amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended: 

115 | July 24 On amendment relating to atomic patents. TOA MEENT A ose aco ei csednbenecencdans TE E R ET Yea, 

116 | July 26 gaun call.. ae RSN AE S S | Ie alee 
R. 9757, amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, | as amended: 

a BEER 1 1 85 motion to romii * een 222) oer a Se ae 

Te E n passage. (Passed, 

119 | July 27 rum call. — Present. 
35 10 2 oe mutual security ee 

120 | July 2 (Passed, 266 to 128.) — ä —. ——— Vea. 


HRS e bill to revise the internal revenue laws of the United States: 
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Voting and attendance record, Representative GRAD R. Forp, Jr., Fifth District, Michigan (83d Cong., 2d sess..—Continued 


Roll 
“l Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
0. 
1954 
July 2 On motion to recommit with instructions for House conferees to agree to Senate amendment which deleted section providi ee Nay. 
yaad the income tax of an individual of a percentage of the dividends received from certain domestic corporations. (Rejec 
122 do On e of conference report: d ,, ::. ñ !!!... deniro nesir anak Yea. 
eme E E SS E E O E Present, 
Res. 626, providing for the consideration H. R. 236, authorizing the construction, operation, and maintenance by the Secretary of the 
interior of the Fr: ingpan-Arkansas project, Golorado: 

124 [do On passage. (Rejected, 188 to 195.) Yea, 
H. R. 9756, increasing the borrow 

125 | July 29 (Passed, 317 to 57. 

„providing for sine die adjourn: 

126 |.-.do. Rejected, 183 to 193.) Yea, 

127 |...do.. 

128 | July 30 
II. R. 7840, amending the Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act: 

129 d On pomntge.:. r dd. / R A S Vea. 

. R. 9666, amending sec. 1001, par, 412, of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to hardboard. 

130 do On passage c E E dn oe Jus teh ——. „ , ͤ A EN, Yea, 
H. Con. Res. 266, providing for in ‘die adjournment of the 2d sess. of the 83d Cong. on July 31: 

131 do. re, ß . . rte Yea 
H. R. , authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to construct, operate, and maintain the Talent division of the Rogue River Basin recla- 

mation project, Oregon: 
132 Get . A 


9245. (Passed, 348 to 29 


138 do On passage. (Passed, A VVV r ec bass aud eaters Nay. 
H. Res. 687, l ſor 5 of S. 2033, relating to the labeling of foreign - produced trout sold in the United States: 
139 |.-.do..... On pasases, (Fanaid; 200 d y . Sa a ea RA Aa Yea, 
H. R. 9678, promoting the security and foreign po policy of the United States by furnishing assistance to friendly nations: 
140 do On mou lon to recommit, : (Rejected, 0100 MOI adanan n a OA . nanna a a R A Nay. 
141 | Aug. 16 pg ger —::; ß... . . . ̃̃ . %⅛˙wUQn— ⅛— çĩictd sane Present. 
S. 3706, shoe sete the Communist Party, prohibiting members of Communist organizations from serving in certain representative capac- 
‘ities, and for other Cer Se 
142 do. On passage. 305 to 2.) 
143 |...do..... Quorum call 
8. soe, 5 the Communist Party, prohibiting members of Communist organizations from serving in certain representative capacities, 
and for other purposes’ 
144 d On motion to instruct conferees to accept Senate amendments. exc sa TTT Nay. 
H. R. 10051, making appropriations for Mutual Security for fiscal year 1 
145 | Aug. 19 On adoption ol sonserence report... (AGO) tee 80: Malk baat anarcna ß . SER EN Yea, 
146 |..-do..... On motion ordering previous question on amendment providing $55 million and providing 80 pont of the foreign currency generated | Yea. 
shall be used to strengthen and improve the civilian economy of Spain. (Adopted, 186 to 76.) 
8. 3706, outlawing the Communist Party, prohibiting members of Communist organizations from serving in certain representative capaci- 
ties, ‘and for other purposes’ 
147 do n adoption of conference report. (Adopted, 265 to 2.) „ 44„ͤkĩv H ——!4ͤ „ Yea. 
H. R. 2236, providing for regulation of certain public Wee in the Washington metropolitan ar 
148 | Aug. 20 On Fecommittal of 8 Reet A with instructions to eliminate establishment of Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Regulatory | NV. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 10, is a day which the people of 
Rumania and also of Rumanian descent 
living in the United States highly revere 
and commemorate. May 10, 1866, May 
10, 1877, and May 10, 1881, stand out 
as milestones in the centuries of strug- 
gles of Rumania for independence and 
self-government. 

On May 10, 1866, Prince Carol was 
chosen for the throne of Rumania and a 
constitution of liberal principles was 
adopted. For the first time in almost two 
centuries began a breathing spell for 
Rumania’s development, 

On the eve of the war between Russia 
and Turkey on May 10, 1877, Rumania 
signed a convention with Russia which 
established further progress toward 
Rumania’s freedom and self-rule. 

On May 10, 1881, Rumania was recog- 
nized as a sovereign kingdom and pro- 
‘ceeded to develop and expand its an- 


cient culture without interference from 
her powerful neighbors to the north, 
east, and south. The history of Ru- 
mania’s fight during the First World War 
on the side of France, England, and 
America brought about freedom and 
unity of all Rumanians. The recent 
history of the Soviet and Communist in- 
filtration and aggression in Rumania is 
well known by all who are familiar with 
Communist aggression. The same com- 
munistic blueprint was used to place Ru- 
mania under Soviet tyranny as was 
inflicted upon other captive nations now 
under the heel of the Kremlin. 

Last Sunday, May 8, I addressed a 
mass meeting at Detroit, Mich., of Ru- 
manians and friends of Rumania which 
was held in commemoration of the day, 
May 10, which stands out as a day of 
celebration in Rumania’s history. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to incorporate 
with my remarks a resolution which was 
unanimously adopted by the assemblage 
gathered in Detroit in joint commemora- 
tion of Rumania’s Independence Day: 
RESOLUTION OF THE RUMANIAN-AMERICAN 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE AND RUMANIAN- 

AMERICANS OF MICHIGAN—JOINT COMMEMO- 

RATION OF May 10, RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Day, SUNDAY, May 8, 1955, DETROIT, Mick. 

Whereas the declaration on liberated Eu- 


rope of the Yalta agreement, to which the 
United States is one of the three signatory 


powers, provides that the peoples liberated 
from domination of Nazi Germany and the 
peoples of former Axis satellite states of Eu- 
rope are to be assisted to solve by democratic 
means their pressing political and economic 
problems; and 

Whereas the Yalta agreement further pro- 
vides that the establishment of order in 
Europe and rebuilding of national economic 
life must be achieved by processes which will 
enable liberated peoples to destroy the last 
vestiges of nazism and fascism and to create 
democratic institutions of their own choice; 
that this provision is a principle of the At- 
lantic Charter, namely, the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live and the restoration of 
sovereign rights and self-government to those 
people who have been forcibly deprived of 
them by the aggressor nations; and 

Whereas the three Governments, namely, 
the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, are pledged that they will jointly 
assist the people in any European liberated 
state or former Axis satellite state in Eu- 
rope where, in their judgment, conditions 
require— 

(a) To establish conditions of internal 
peace; 

(b) To carry out emergency measures for 
the relief of distressed peoples; 

(c) To form interim governmental au- 
thorities broadly representative of all demo- 
cratic elements in the populations and 
pledged to the earliest possible establish- 
ment through free elections of governments 
responsible to the will of the people; 
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(d) To facilitate where necessary the hold- 
ings of such elections; and 

Whereas the Yalta agreement, on the part 
of the Government of the United States was, 
in good faith, a determination to build, in 
cooperation with other peaceloving people, 
a world order under law, dedicated to peace, 
security, freedom, and general well-being of 
all mankind; and 

Whereas because of devious and under- 
handed methods employed by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to avoid the ful- 
fillment of their stated obligations under 
the terms of the Yalta agreement, in effect 
has enabled the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to foist upon the peoples liberated 
from Nazi Germany a government other than 
one of their own choice, and thereby have 
secured for the peoples concerned only a 
change of masters; and 

Whereas this Nation has a sacred obliga- 
tion to right the wrongs committed by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Be it 

Resolved, That we Americans of Rumanian 
origin first and foremost reaffirm our un- 
swerving loyalty without reservation to the 
Government of the United States of America; 
that we are determined at any cost to main- 
tain our American form of democracy; that 
we are opposed to all forms of subversive 
ideologies; that we desire to alleviate in every 
way legally possible the sufferings of our 
Rumanian brethren; that we desire to assist 
our Government in every peaceful way to 
attain the restoration of the freedom not 
only of our Rumanian brethren, but of all 
enslaved peoples everywhere, from a tyran- 
nical and Godless communistic regime; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we Americans of Rumanian 
origin urge our subjugated Rumanian breth- 
ren to remain steadfast in their devotion to 
democratic ideals, institutions, and processes 
and to await with faith and hope the day 
of their liberation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, the United States delegate to the 
United Nations, the members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the members 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the two United States Senators from Michi- 
gan, and to all Representatives from Michi- 
gan whose districts include citizens of Ruma- 
nian origin. 


A Free, Independent Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on the occasion of Polish Con- 
stitution Day, it is fitting that we com- 
memorate the 164th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791—a document 
which adopted many of the concepts of 
freedom which were put forward only a 
few years earlier by the new United 
States of America. It was, of course, 
natural that the Polish patriots of 1791 
should derive a degree of inspiration 
from the United States in this regard, 
since freedom-loving Poles had played 
an important role in our own American 
fight for freedom and liberty. 

In Westmoreland County of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Speaker, we have today many 
fine citizens—outstanding citizens—of 
Polish descent who are completely 
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steeped in the principles of freedom and 
who are bitterly unhappy over the con- 
tinued denial of freedom to their friends 
and relatives behind the Iron Curtain. 
Our laws and red tape intended to make 
it so difficult if not impossible for es- 
capees from Communist terror behind 
the Iron Curtain to get into the United 
States rankle with these Americans be- 
cause of their implication that Polish 
people who want to come here are some 
kind of security risks. No such impli- 
cation is justified. It is because the 
Poles love freedom so deeply that they 
try to escape from the Iron Curtain and 
come here. People so imbued with a 
love of freedom make outstanding citi- 
zens of a free country. 

Despite the most intensive kind of 
Russification“ attempts in Poland by 
the Communist rulers trying so hard to 
turn Poland into a Russian colony, the 
natural leanings of the Polish people are 
to the West, to freedom and to inde- 
pendence. The “Russification” will fail, 
just as previous attempts to destroy the 
Polish national character have always 
failed. 

We must never cease our efforts, Mr. 
Speaker, to work for the freedom of the 
Polish people and of all peoples now 
prisoner behind the barbed wire and ma- 
chinegun emplacements of the Iron 
Curtain. 

On Poland’s great national holiday— 
free Poland's holiday, that is, since of 
course the Russians would not permit 
Poland today to celebrate its past tradi- 
tions of freedom—we should reiterate 
the conviction of the free world that 
Communist tyranny must be ended over 
the minds of men, and over their lives 
as well. 

We pray that there may be a new birth 
of freedom in Poland soon. 


The Anniversary of Rumanian Independ- 
ence and Union Is Celebrated in the 
Hearts of the Brave Rumanian People 
Now Living in Bondage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
10th of May is the anniversary day of 
Rumanian independence and national 
unity. The Moscow-controlled regime 
in Bucharest has abolished this celebra- 
tion according to the Soviet plan of de- 
nationalization of Rumania. But in this 
free country it is for us a moral obligation 
to remember those who fight and suffer 
for human liberty, because such heroic 
sacrifices lie at the very source of our 
own history as a free nation. 

History reveals that the Rumanian 
people, descendants of the Roman colo- 
nists of Dacia—the ancient name of the 
land inhabited by the Rumanians— 
formed a strong Latin and Christian out- 
post at the eastern confines of Europe. 
The country, numbering now twenty-odd 
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millions, has preserved its national in- 
tegrity throughout centuries of vicissi- 
tudes. A deeply rooted nationalism and 
Christian faith are once more today the 
inspiration which welds the Rumanian 
people together in an unyielding resist- 
ance to communism. 

After a period between the 17th and 
19th centuries, when the Ottoman Em- 
pire had the suzerainty over the Ru- 
manian lands and Russia brutally sought 
their annexation under the pretext of 
protecting them, the Rumanians suc- 
ceeded in regaining their liberty follow- 
ing the Crimean War in 1856. They 
were given political autonomy under the 
guaranty of the European powers. It 
was to put a barrier to Russian expansion 
which 100 years ago represented a threat 
similar to the one plaguing Europe to- 
day, that the ancient position of Ru- 
mania as the guardian of the southeast 
gates of Europe, was restored as the most 
effective step against Moscow’s imperial- 
istic drive toward the heart of Europe. 
In 1878 the Berlin Congress recognized 
the full independence of Rumania which 
had been proclaimed by the Rumanians 
on May 10, 1877, and which they achieved 
in blood by defeating the Turks on the 
battlefield. 

But today Rumania is no longer a free 
and independent country. In 1945, after 
an ultimatum delivered by Andrei Vishin- 
ski 2 weeks following the Yalta decla- 
ration, Rumania was subjugated by the 
Soviet Union, and a puppet government 
under Groza was imposed on the Ru- 
manian nation. It is the ardent hope of 
every liberty-loving American that the 
time is not far away when the great in- 
justice done to Rumania will be cor- 
rected, and from her status as an en- 
slaved country she will soon be restored 
to the ranks of the free nations. This is 
the sincere wish of America on this day 
of national commemoration and mourn- 
ing of the Rumanian nation. 


America’s Mother of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
of last week I had the privilege and 
pleasure of attending the reception and 
luncheon at the Waldorf Astoria in New 
York honoring the American mother of 
the year, Mrs. Lavina Christensen Fugal, 
of Pleasant Grove, Utah. 

I also attended a special Mother’s Day 
service in Scarsdale, N. Y., where Mrs. 
Fugal was the honored member of the 
congregation. 

On both of these occasions I was 
deeply impressed with the spirituality 
and the fine dedication of the members 
of the American Mothers, Inc., which 
organization is responsible for the selec- 
tion of the mother of the year. The 
objectives of the mothers’ committee are 
to develop and strengthen the moral and 
spiritual fiber of the American home, and 
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to give to the observance of Mother's 
Day a more spiritual significance out- 
lining the important role of the mother 
in the home, the community, the Nation 
and the world. Annually each State 
selects a mother of the year for the 
State, and from among this total num- 
ber, the American national mother is 
chosen. 

Mothers attended the Friday function 
from every State in the Nation, from 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico. The assembled State 
mothers of the year entered the room, 
each carrying a lighted candle, to the 
softly played tune Lead Kindly Light. 

It was a stirring and inspiring sight. 
One felt that mothers indeed epitomized 
the light in the encircling gloom and 
shadows of today’s world. The mothers 
who spoke stressed without exception 
the power of prayer in the home, its 
deep-rooted significance, and important 
influence throughout the Nation, the 
need for a Bible in every home, the bless- 
ing of food, and family prayer. 

This House, too, has a religious service 
every Thursday morning. We all feel 
more and more poignantly the need for 
prayer and for divine guidance in solv- 
ing today’s problems. 

Congressmen can help to further this 
fine movement in their own States by en- 
dorsing and encouraging its work. Com- 
mendation should be given to the na- 
tional body of the American Mothers, 
Inc., who work tirelessly and without 
recompense of any kind in their effort to 
improve the homes of America and to 
bring about the solution to the problems 
of Juvenile delinquency and enact some 
Congressmen will realize the seriousness 
of juvenile delinquency and enact some 
kind of legislation that will help to 
fortify the homes of America. 

This is a land of much industrial ac- 
complishment and much time is spent on 
economics. There is a finer part to play, 
greater far than that of economics. It is 
the support, endorsement, and encour- 
agement of spirituality in our homes, the 
foundation on which our Nation is 
built. 

This great spiritual strengthening and 
developing of the moral fiber of our 
home, which is the work of the American 
Mothers, Inc., deserves the support and 
commendation of this body. 


Mrs. Hobby Charged With Culpability 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Hobby, Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
stirred up a witches brew of uncer- 
tainty and confusion. Unfortunately 
Dr. Scheele, a good doctor, is cast in a 
bad role as her front. Mrs. Hobby has 
now suspended further distribution of 
the antipolio vaccine. She proclaims, 
however, that the vaccine is safe. Sup- 
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pose the investigation reveals that the 
vaccine, as manufactured, is unsafe? 
Where does this leave the anxious par- 
ents of the 5 million children already 
inoculated? Why did not Mrs. Hobby 
insist upon proper inspection before and 
not after she gave the green light? 

Why did the President recently assure 
the Nation that all was well? He is not 
without responsibility for the actions of 
his agent, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. This 
lady is indeed very culpable. 


A Bill To Amend the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
today for the consideration of the House 
a bill designed to completely revise the 
so-called Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

When President Eisenhower signed 
this law 2 years ago, he pointed out that 
its purpose was to welcome to our shores 
and give asylum to over 200,000 victims 
of Nazi and Communist oppression, 
These political refugees and escapees 
from behind the Iron Curtain were to be 
permitted to come to the American ha- 
ven during a 3-year period ending in 
1956. 

President Eisenhower said pridefully 
in August 1953: 

It— 


This law— 
demonstrates again America’s concern for 
the homeless, the persecuted, and the less 
fortunate of other lands, 

This is “a great humanitarian act.” 


Nothing could have been further from 
the truth. This law is an immoral de- 
ception and a fraud. It is unworkable 
and unworthy. It belies the promise and 
frustrates the hope which our beloved 
country holds out to the world. It is a 
deceptive fake which decency demands 
we rectify. 

Today, with virtually one-half of the 
statutes term having passed, some 563 
refugees have been able to clear the 
mountainous hurdles and traps set for 
them before reaching these shores. You 
ask, “What hurdles?” “What traps?” 
Let us set them forth for you. 

Suppose you wanted to sponsor the re- 
location of a refugee family in this coun- 
try. What would the procedure entail? 
You would not be confronted with red 
tape alone, you would run smack into 
legal barbed wire. 

First, you would have to execute a 
binding agreement with the government 
personally guaranteeing that the alien 
and his family will not become public 
charges. Please produce supporting affi- 
davits as to your own employment and 
income, your bank credit and a copy of 
your last income tax return, 

Second, supply proof that your alien 
has a job waiting for him; a particular 
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job with a named employer and at a 
stated wage. This job must not displace 
any other jobholder. Have these facts 
certified by the local United States Em- 
ployment Service and then by the De- 
partment of Labor in Washington, And, 
be sure to see to it that the job is held 
open for him until the refugee gets 
here—8 months from now—if at all. 

Third, produce information that you 
have provided housing for him—give 
street address, description of accommo- 
dations, and the name and address of 
the landlord. 

Getting tired? All right, mail all 
these documents to the Refugee Relief 
Administration at the Department of 
State in Washington, but, do not sit back 
with a sigh of relief. Your refugee is 
having his own heartaches on the other 
side of the ocean. 

First, he must get the O. K. from some 
government to emigrate, along with a 
guaranty from that government that 
they will readmit him, if at any time and 
under any circumstances his residence 
in the United States is terminated. 

Second, the alien applicant must 
prove that for the last 2 years he has 
been politically and ideologically pure of 
heart. He must get security clearance. 
This is far from easy, but it is his job. 

Cabell Phillips, writing for Harper’s 
Magazine, April issue, after an ex- 
haustive study, characterized this as a 
“phony refugee law” which stands on our 
books as a national disgrace. 

The present law is not alone a vicious 
fraud, its very administration com- 
pounds the deception. 

In offering this bill, I join forces with 
a great humanitarian Senator, HERBERT 
H. LEHMAN, who has made the extirpa- 
tion of this calculated piece of legislative 
hypocrisy and administrative chicanery 
one of the prime objectives of his dis- 
tinguished career. 

Our bill provides the following major 
changes in the refugee relief law: 

First. Place the administration of the 
refugee-relief program in a new office of 
Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act, 
with the present Administrator having 
this responsibility taken from him. 

Second. Provide for sponsorship and 
assurances for refugees by recognized 
welfare agencies, 

Third. Increase the number of visas 
available by 15,000. 

Fourth. Extend the termination date 
of the act to December 31, 1960. 

Fifth. The definition of the word “‘ref- 
ugee” is broadened. 

Sixth. The 2-year documented history 
provision of the present act is repealed; 
while the more than adequate security 
requirements of this act and of the basic 
immigration law remain in force. 

Seventh. Certificates of readmission to 
country of departure would no longer be 
needed. 

Eighth. The term “ethnic” is stricken 
from the act. 

Ninth. The maximum age for orphans 
eligible to be admitted under section 5 
of the act is raised from 10 to 14. 

Tenth. The provision for adjustment 
of status of aliens presently residing in 
the United States is broadened and lib- 
eralized. 
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Eleventh. The visa priority system, 
having proved unworkable and mean- 
ingless in practice, is repealed. 

Mr. Speaker, an honest, yes, and Amer- 
icanized refugee relief act can mean 
much to us all. This country is loved 
by those of us who are fortunate enough 
to have been born here. It will be cher- 
ished and enriched, as it was in the past, 
no less by those who pray daily to enter 
it as the land of their choice. 

Let us now so act as to give meaning 
to those immortal words which grace the 
symbol of our ideology, the Statue of 
Liberty, which proclaims to the world: 
Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. > 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door, 


Let us unlock the golden door. 


Huge Cost of Federal Government Paper- 
work Should Be Curtailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hoover Commission has done a tremen- 
dous job for the people of the United 
States in investigating every phase of 
Government expenditure to ferret out 
the waste, extravagance, and duplication 
which has cost the American taxpayer 
billions of dollars each year, and which 
can now be saved thereby increasing the 
efficiency of the Government without 
loss of services to the public. 

I do not place a blanket endorsement 
on all of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission because each such 
recommendation must receive a thor- 
ough study and review by the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee of which I 
am a member, and only after such study 
can a final decision be reached on the 
merits of the recommendation. 

However, there is no question that pre- 
vious recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission which have been put into 
operation have already resulted in a tre- 
mendous reduction in the cost of Gov- 
ernment. 

One of the latest reports of the Hoover 
Commission covers the problem of in- 
ternal paperwork management in the 14 
Government agencies which employ 
about 95 percent of all Federal em- 
ployees. 

The total cost of paperwork in the 
Government for 1 year, according to the 
report, has reached the staggering fig- 
ure of $4 billion, a figure that shows the 
cost of paperwork alone in the Govern- 
ment approximating the entire budget 
for total operating costs of the Govern- 
ment prior to 1933. 

As an example of some of the savings 
that can be made in paperwork man- 
agement, the Hoover Commission has es- 
timated that $255 million can be saved 
by more efficient operation of Govern- 
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ment correspondence, reports, record- 
keeping and mail handling. 

In the fieldt of reports, it cost the 
Government as much as $700 million a 
year simply to prepare and collect infor- 
mation contained in reports, and the cost 
for a single report has reached $1 million, 
The Hoover Commission has further 
found that some reports have been issued 
long after they could serve any useful 
purpose, and that better than $50 mil- 
lion could be saved annually through 
careful management of Government 
reports. 

More than $1 billion of the total paper- 
work cost in Government is charged to 
letterwriting alone, and a considerable 
reduction can also be achieved in this 
field. 

The following is a comprehensive re- 
view which recently appeared in the Tax 
Digest of the Hoover Commission report 
on Federal Government paperwork with 
some of the recommendations for spe- 
cific action to cut down this enormous 
expense which is consuming the tax- 
payers’ dollars at an alarming rate: 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PAPERWORK $4 BILLION 
Cost A YEAR 


(A digest by research department, Citizens’ 
Committee for the Hoover Report) 


The Federal Government creates and han- 
dles some 25 billion pieces of paper each 
year (exclusive of the tons used in printing 
technical manuals, pamphlets, periodicals, 
etc.). 

To do this, it employs 750,000 full-time 
employees. 

The total cost of this paperwork is $4 bil- 
lion a year. This figure aproximates the 
entire Federal budget prior to 1933. 

The annual output of paperwork includes: 
More than a billion individual letters; 127,- 
000 reports for use by Federal agencies; the 
addition of 9 billion documents to the Gov- 
ernment’s permanent records. 

The Federal budget includes: $180 million 
for office space for paperwork employees, plus 
$40 million for records’ storage space; $36 
million for the rental of tabulating ma- 
chines; $1 billion for letterwriting. 

This report covers the problems of internal 
paperwork management in the 14 agencies 
which employ about 95 percent of Federal 
employees, A second report will cover the 
paperwork required of the general public by 
the Government. 

The possibilities for more economical and 
efficient handling of the necessary paperwork 
are illustrated by the accomplishments with 
respect to records management, traceable to 
the recommendations of the first Hoover 
Commission, which were: 

1. The creation of a records-management 
bureau in the Office of General Services; 

2. The enactment of a Federal records- 
management law; 

3. The establishment of an adequate rec- 
ords-management program in each depart- 
ment or agency. 

In June 1949 the Congress established the 
General Services Administration (GSA). In 
1950 it passed the Federal Records Act, giving 
GSA responsibility for the promotion of a 
program to improve the management of Gov- 
ernment records. This act also required each 
agency head to establish a program for eco- 
nomical and efficient management of his 
agency's records. 

The GSA has been responsible for impor- 
tant accomplishment in this field. It has 
reported these savings for the fiscal year 
1953: 


Records disposal $11, 500, 000 
Lower cost storage 8, 227, 000 
Filing and paper work. 14,443,000 

Tee eee eee eee 34, 170, 000 
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The first Hoover Commission estimate of 
savings possible in this area for the fiscal 
year 1953 was $32 million. 

The task force of the Hoover Commission 
covered a wider segment of the paperwork 
problem—taking up where the first Hoover 
Commission left off. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The findings of the Commission led to 
three major recommendations. These are 
described in brief below: 


Recommendation 1 


That the President establish a government- 
wide paperwork-management program by 
executive order and direct his top officials 
to give it their support. 

That the General Services Administration 
be given the responsibility for general su- 
pervision of paperwork management in the 
executive branch, with a view to simplifying 
and improving the quality of documents, 
eliminating nonessential copies, reducing 
the volume and cost of paperwork, and 
standardizing procedures and practices. 

That paperwork management staff func- 
tions now existing in the National Archives 
and Records Service be consolidated into 
the organization established in the GSA to 
implement this recommendation. 

Bases for recommendation 1 are: 

First. “The enormous volume of paper- 
work imposed upon top Federal executives 
interferes with their basic responsibilities 
* * * makes these positions far more diffi- 
cult than those of the top officers of large 
corporations.” The Commission thought the 
handling of the personnel side of paper- 
work could, at best, be “characterized as 
haphazard and shortsighted.” Encouraging 
results were found to be an exception. “On 
the whole, agency heads and their principal 
subordinates have not given proper atten- 
tion to potential economies in this $4-billion 
activity.” 

Second. While the General Services Ad- 
ministration has developed successful meth- 
ods for improving the management of 
records, other phases of paperwork man- 
agement leave much to be desired. 

Many of the billion letters written each 
year (at a cost of $1 billion) “deserve their 
reputation for long words, long sentences, 
and long paragraphs, further obscured by 
legal terms, abstract nouns, passive verbs, 
and dangling clauses * .“ 

The task force suggested that 1 style 
manual (instead of the 55 it found) would 
result in monetary savings and produce a 
letter of higher quality, which would be 
more acceptable to the public. 

The Government spends about $700 mil- 
lion to collect information and prepare 127,- 
000 different reports. The Commission 
found that “agency management is often 
uninformed of the kind, quantity, purpose, 
and cost of the information collected. Many 
reports do not appear to be well conceived 
as toois for management control, nor is the 
data properly integrated and maintained 
for this purpose. Some agencies could not 
supply relative elemental information about 
their activities. 

Directives and instructions cost in excess 
of $100 million a year. The Commission 
found that few systems are effectively co- 
ordinated. There are 2- to 3-year lapses be- 
tween revisions and unwarranted delays 
in clearing and promulgating instructions. 
In some agencies, subordinate echelons re- 
write and expand instructions received from 
above. Not only is this practice costly, but 
confusion as to the original meaning is in- 
creased each time the original is paraphrased 
and interpreted. Thus, the energy, time, 
and money spent on the establishment and 
maintenance of the system is wasted, and 
those who attempt to adhere to it are frus- 
trated and confused. 

The Federal Government was a pioneer 
in the development of large-scale, high-speed 
computers, but it “has taken a back seat in 
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their use. Budgetary procedures are 
the most important reason for this—a ma- 
chine must be bought from a single year's 
budget. “It would pay some agencies, which 
have been processing data separately, to buy 
and operate a machine jointly.” Personnel 
poses a similar problem, as highly skilled 
technicians are costly if each agency hires 
itsown. Coordinated effort is advantageous. 

Quality control accounts for at least 10 
percent of the total paperwork cost ($400 
million). In one unit of a military agency 
the review of finished letters takes 15 per- 
cent of the unit’s total appropriation. “Even 
100-percent inspection does not insure 100- 
percent accuracy because the drudgery * * * 
causes inspection errors.” 

Personnel policy provides another obstacle. 
Although it has attempted to develop stand- 
ards for 3 years, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has tended to delay action until more 
agencies establish paperwork management 
programs. Agencies “* * * either scatter 
responsibilities for various segments * * * 
among relatively untrained, low-ranking 
employees as a part-time activity, or push the 
responsibility off on to some higher ranking 
employee too busy to give serious attention 
to it.” 

The Government keeps 26 percent of all 
records permanently. Records kept per- 
manently by private industry average closer 
to 4 percent. 

This all adds up to the cardinal fact that: 
While the Federal Government has made im- 
portant strides, its records management pro- 
gram is still lacking in centralized direction 
and managerial drive. 


Recommendation 2 


The Commission suggests that some top 
Official in each agency be assigned the respon- 
sibility of simplifying forms, eliminating 
nonessential copies, and determining the 
number and character of reports with a view 
to reducing and eliminating the nonessen- 
tial reports. This official should cooperate 
with the General Services Administration in 
determining methods and systems. 

_ Bases for recommendation 2 include: 

The possibilities of intra-agency improve- 
ments are illustrated by some of the practices 
commended by the Hoover Commission: 

The Internal Revenue Service, working 
with the General Services Administration, 
saved $157,200 in its Baltimore office in 1 year 
by streamlining its correspondence opera- 
tion. Applied to all 64 district offices, this 
would result in a saving of $5,500,000 by the 
Internal Revenue Service elone. 

On 1 project, covering 1 functional area, 
the Department of the Navy consolidated 
3,161 forms into 752. Overall, it eliminated 
21,000 forms in a year with identifiable sav- 
ings of $3 million. 

The Commodity Stabilization Service (De- 
partment of Agriculture) reduced its report 
requirements from 1,400 to 600. This made 
possible a 43-percent reduction in the num- 
ber of employees working on reports in the 
field offices. 

The Army Finance Corps audits only 10 
percent of its pay cards and expects to cut 
its present low error rate in half. The 
overseas error rate dropped from 7 percent 
to 4% percent in the last half of 1953. 

These important, but as yet somewhat 
isolated, examples indicate what can be saved 
in time and money if this problem is given 
the emphasis is deserves. 


Recommendation 3 


Enactment of legislation authorizing nec- 
essary changes in forms 941 and 941A 
(Employers Quarterly Federal Tax Return), 
as recommended by the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Social Security Administra- 


Basis for recommendation 3 is that these 
forms now require 184 million lines of infor- 
mation from employers each year, and also 
they duplicate data sent to other Federal 
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agencies. “The saving to the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be considerable, and the sav- 
ing to the business world is estimated at 
$22 million annually.” 


POSSIBILE SAVINGS 


It is possible to do the necessary paperwork 
more economically and more efficiently. Im- 
proved records management alone saved more 
than $34 million in fiscal 1953. If the rec- 
ommendations of this report are implement- 
ed a further annual saving of $255 million 
is possible. This means more than a 6-per- 
cent reduction in the cost to the taxpayer. 

The Task Force on Paperwork Manage- 
ment has estimated the current cost and 
possible savings on the seven major cate- 
gories of paperwork. 


Task force estimates 
Paperwork activity 


Possible 

Current cost saving 
Corresponden ce ley, 000, 000, 000 |$75, 000, 000 
Forms 807, 000, 000 
Reports. 000 


Trinity Project in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
among many specious arguments now 
being leveled against the upper Colo- 
rado River storage project is one to the 
effect that atomic energy will replace the 
hydroelectric energy this project would 
develop. 

In answer to those arguments I.am 
submitting herewith excerpts from tes- 
timony of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
engineers dealing with hydro versus 
atomic power. The testimony was taken 
during House Interior Committee hear- 
ings on the Trinity project in California. 


EXCERPT FROM THE TESTIMONY ON THE 
TRINITY PROJECT 


Mr. ASPINALL. The Chair recognized the 
gentleman from Utah, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Gerdes, on page 2 of your 
statement we find the words that by 1956 
postwar additions in new hydro and steam 
power capacity of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. will amount to nearly 3 million kilo- 
watts, increasing the total system to 4.4 
million, and your 11-year postwar construc- 
tion program will represent an investment 
of $1.6 billion. 

In addition to that investment I under- 
stand that you have plans beyond 1956 for 
the construction of steam plants and also 
hydro developments, have you not? 

Mr. Gerpes. Yes; we have plans for con- 
struction of additional powerplants, both 
steam and hydro. In our area the power- 
load is increased rapidly each year, and 
we have to keep building ahead to take care 
of those demands. 

Mr. Dawson. And that involves a good 
many millions of dollars, as you estimated? 

Mr. Gerpes. I could state it this way: Last 
year my company spent, if I recall the figure 
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correctly, approximately $170 million. That 
includes distribution lines and transmission 
lines as well as generating facilities. It also 
includes some gas facilities. It is a very 
large sum of money we are speaking of. 

Mr. Dawson. Now, in view of the fact that 
some of those who would oppose future 
reclamation projects involving hydro devel- 
opment are claiming that the atomic age is 
upon us and is about to blossom forth, do 
you figure you are taking any chance with 
that kind of investment in hydro and steam 
plants? 

Mr. Grnors. We are planning to build 
hydro plants and we are planning to build 
steam plants. We do not feel we are taking 
any risk in building them because of the 
development of atomic energy. As a matter 
of fact , we are participating with four other 
companies in a study of the development of 
atomic energy. We have recently made an 
offer to the Atomic Energy Commission 
which would involve the construction of a 
sizeable plant. We do not regard the de- 
velopment of atomic energy as a threat to 
our existing development of the plants that 
we intend to build. 

Mr. Dawson. That would include both 
hydro and steam? 

Mr. Gerves. That includes both hydro and 
steam. On anything that we know today, 
atomic energy, at least in our area, is not 
competitive with the conventional plants. I 
am speaking as of this day. It may be that 
within a few years—and I would not predict 
how many—it may become competitive. 

Mr. Dawson. As of this day you do figure 
you are safe in projecting your future plans 
far enough ahead that you are willing to go 
ahead now and construct steam and hydro 
plants? 

Mr. Gerpes. In the first place we have to 
go ahead with our plans in order to meet 
prospective loads; and in the next place we 
think we are safe. Atomic energy, so far 
as electric power is concerned, is only an- 
other source of fuel to generate steam. If 
and when it becomes competitive—that is, 
when atomic energy can produce electric 
energy at a cost equal to or less than the 
conventional plants—it will just be another 
source of fuel. As a matter of fact, every 
year that we build a plant, that plant is 
more efficient than the one we built pre- 
viously due to progress of the art. 

Mr. Dawson. But it would not render your 
hydroplants obsolete? 

Mr. Gerves, It would not; no. The older 
plants are relegated to a point where you 
use them less. You use your most efficient 
plants at the base of the load curve. In 
other words, the most efficient plant is run 24 
hours a day, or as much time as you can 
run it, and the less efficient, older plants 
are run to met the load peaks, 


H. R. 4627 and S. 923 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I have been requested by Mrs. Earl 
Wagoner, who is legislative representa- 
tive of the West Virginia Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, to inform 
my colleagues of a petition I have re- 
ceived from the West Virginia Womans’ 
Christian Temperance Union supporting 
H. R. 4627 and S. 923. The petitions in 
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support of these bills have been signed 
by more than 330 citizens of West 
Virginia. 


Antitrust Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and also chairman of its Anti- 
trust Subcommittee, I insert the follow- 
ing statement I made at the opening of 
the hearings on emerging antitrust and 
monopoly problems: 

Our Antitrust Subcommittee in opening 
the first hearings of a substantial character 
to be held by the House in the last 3 years 
on emerging antitrust and monopoly prob- 
lems, plans to probe deeply into the opera- 
tion and enforcement of the antitrust laws 
at this time. Many questions come to the 
fore. Have our antitrust laws been adequate? 
If adequate, have they been effectively used 
to track down violations and violators? If 
they have not been adequate, in what way 
can they be made adequate? We hope this 
inquiry will provide the answers. 

During the 65-year period since the Sher- 
man Act was enacted in 1890 there have been 
several notable investigations. The Indus- 
trial Commission in 1898, the Pujo Commit- 
tee before World War I, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee before World 
War II, and in more recent years the Senate 
Judiciary and the Senate and House Small 
Business Committees in addition to our own 
committee on the Study of the Growth of 
Monopoly Power during the 8lst and 82d 
Congresses—all conducted extensive inquiries 
and made recommendations which resulted 
in major additions to the Sherman Act as, for 
example, the Clayton Act, the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and the Celler-Kefauver Anti- 
merger Act. Just recently the House passed 
two more bills bearing my name. One of 
these bills increases the fine for an antitrust 
violation tenfold. The other authorizes Gov- 
ernment suit for damages and establishes a 
uniform statute of limitations in private 
antitrust actions, 

It is our hope and plan that these hear- 
ings will carry on the tradition thus notably 
set and will further broaden and strengthen 
our system of free competitive enterprise. 

All of these inquiries began by listening 
to recurrent waves of criticism that the anti- 
trust laws should be weakened or abolished. 
But in each case it was found upon thorough 
examination of the facts that the principles 
embodied in our antitrust laws were the 
pillars upon which our entire competitive 
business and economic structure rested. All 
of them resulted in recommendations and 
legislative, administrative, and judicial activ- 
ities strengthening the antitrust laws and 
their enforcement. 

Today our country is again going through 
a wave of mergers. During the last 2 years, 
in fact, nearly as many mergers have taken 
place as during the entire decade from 1938 
to 1948. In fact one has to go back to the 
period from 1928 to 1931 to find industrial 
empire building going on at a comparably 
hectic pace. 

This spate of mergers must give us pause. 
It is worthy of note and rather strange that 
not too infrequently whenever antitrust 
cases are lost by large entities, their execu- 
tives and attorneys step up the clamor that 
our antitrust laws are confusing, and con- 
tradictory and stand in the way of progress. 
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The financial editors of some big city papers 
and some not too disinterested trade jour- 
nals echo the cry. Presently there seems to 
be in the air a concerted effort to make a 
vigorous assault upon our antitrust fabric. 
I've been amused to see history in this re- 
gard repeating itself—or would be amused 
if it were not for the tragic fact that during 
World War II the world received a triple- 
plated education in the principle that aban- 
donment of free competitive enterprise 
handed nations lock, stock, and barrel into 
the clutches of fascism and communism, 

Megalolatry—the cult that whatever is 
bigger is better—has too many ardent dev- 
otees. 

I am amazed that some American pundits 
and publicists should blithely join the cult. 
We observe that the American Government 
broke up big cartels in Germany and Japan 
and this effort in no small measure has con- 
tributed to the degree of prosperity enjoyed 
by these countries. They are ewinging over 
to the principles of free competitive enter- 
prise. Germany, Italy, France, Britain, and 
Sweden have given extensive study to our 
antitrust laws. Some have adopted anti- 
cartel legislation, notably Sweden, Germany, 
and the Benelux countries. Others are con- 
sidering similar legislation. What is needed 
here in the United States is not an attack on 
but a strengthening of our laws designed to 
foster free, efficient, Independent competi- 
tive enterprise. 

In order to document at this time the 
political and economic implications of con- 
centrations of economic power, our commit- 
tee plans in these hearings to survey the 
entire fleld, getting advice from political, 
industrial, agricultural, and labor experts 
concerning the new types of problems they 
find themselves compelled to handle because 
of the new forces now transmuting the 
economy. 

Inasmuch as the principles underlying our 
antitrust legislation are the living, flexible 
fundamental, without which neither eco- 
nomic nor political freedom can exist or 
flourish, what adjustments, If any, are now 
advisable? A new defense industry bigger 
than any other will for a considerable time 
to come form an integral part of the econ- 
omy. How can free competitive enterprise 
best coexist with the H-bomb, new vaccines, 
the wonder drugs, electronics, univacs, auto- 
mation, supermarkets, bank consolidations, 
giant multiproduct conglomerates, and dis- 
count houses? What are the remedial meas- 
ures, if any, that most deserve intensive 
examination? 

We hope, as a result of these hearings, to 
know the areas to which we can most pro- 
ductively devote our limited time and money 
so as to make the most effective contribution 
now possible toward dovetailing the legal 
framework of our antitrust legislation to the 
requirements of an ever-changing, dynamic 
economy. 

Those of us who believe in the maximum 
practicable diffusion of economic and polit- 
ical power and decision-making are deter- 
mined that, so far as lies in our power, our 
system of free competitive enterprise shall 
continue to demonstrate its maximum pos- 
sibilities for the enlargement of human pro- 
ductivity and individual freedom. 

We are in fearful competition with a to- 
talitarianism where decisions are centralized 
in concentrations of economic and indus- 
trial power coextensive with the state in 
that competition we cannot, we shall not, 
we dare not come out second best. 

A year or so ago I wrote a book, one chap- 
ter of which is headed: 


“Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyran- 
nous 
To use it like a giant.” 
—Shakespeare: Measure for Measure. 
It is my puropse to make this the guide for 
our committee, 
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County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union’s Washington 
Newsletter of May 6, 1955 contains an 
article which gives a completely errone- 
ous impression of the changes that have 
been made in county agricultural sta- 
bilization and conservation committees 
and the reasons for those changes. A 
careful reading of the statement which 
follows will clearly reveal the false pic- 
ture which is presented: 

The restriction on consecutive terms of 
office for community committeemen has 
been removed by an amendment to the Sec- 
retary’s regulations governing ASC county 
and community committeemen. This com- 
pletes the reversal of the Secretary's attempt 
last year to prohibit the election of experi- 
enced PMA community and county commit- 
teemen. A last-minute amendment to the 
sliding-scale price support bill last summer 
by Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, prevented the Secretary’s new 
election rules from applying to county com- 
mitteemen, but experienced community 
committeemen fell under the ban. This 
latest ruling erases the penalty placed on 
experience, but not until after a completely 
new slate of community committeemen had 
been selected under the temporary opera- 
tion of the regulation that has now been 
eliminated. Moreover, a small, select nomi- 
nating committee set up by the regulations 
still will choose nominees for both county 
and community committees. Some critics 
are saying that Benson put the regulation 
into effect just long enough to eliminate 
Democrats from the committees, and now 
that as many Republicans as possible have 
been put on the committee he has changed 
the rules so they can stay on. 


In States where community commit- 
tees are elected at meetings, nominations 
are made directly by farmers at the 
meeting. Where election is by mail, 
nominees are chosen by a community 
election board and through petitions 
signed by 10 or more farmers. Commu- 
nity election boards consist of three 
farmers living in the community. They 
are named each year by the county elec- 
tion board, of which the county exten- 
sion agent is chairman, and on which the 
SCS, FHA, and each general farm or- 
ganization operating in the county are 
represented. Nominees for the county 
ASC committee are chosen directly by 
delegates at a county convention, the 
delegates being the community commit- 
tee chairmen elected by the farmers. 

In view of the election process de- 
scribed above, it is absurd to suggest that 
the purpose of imposition and removal 
of the limit of three consecutive terms 
of office for community committeemen 
was to replace Democrats with Republi- 
cans. Membership on these committees 
now, as always, tends to reflect the politi- 
cal sentiments of the community each 
serves. Many committees are and have 
always been nonpartisan, with repre- 
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sentatives from both major political 
parties serving on the same committee. 

The limit on consecutive terms of office 
for community and county committee- 
men was adopted partly to answer criti- 
cism by farmers and others that there 
was a tendency for committeemen to 
perpetuate themselves in office, and 
partly to revitalize the committee system 
by assuring that fresh viewpoints would 
from time to time be brought to bear on 
local farm problems. It was eliminated 
after legislative action prevented appli- 
cation of the principle to county com- 
mitteemen. Since the limit could not be 
applied to county committeemen who are 
a much more important part of the com- 
mittee system, it was subsequently re- 
moved by administrative action for 
community committeemen. Removal of 
the limitation on community committee- 
men was not made effective at the time 
the legislation was passed because com- 
munity committee election had already 
been completed in a number of States. 

Thus it will be seen that the reasons 
for changes in the election procedure of 
these committeemen was not political 
but rather to improve the membership of 
the committee and the service which 
they can render to the areas they repre- 
sent. 


Aaron Frank: Distinguished Citizen and 
Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sorrow that I this morning 
learned of the passing of a great public 
servant, a teacher, a brilliant lawyer, and 
a distinguished citizen of the State of 
New York. Prof. Aaron Frank died in 
his sleep on May 10, 1955. His passing 
will be noted with sorrow by the political 
and the legal fraternities as well as the 
philanthropic community in the city of 
New York. 

Aaron Frank served with distinction as 
deputy police commissioner for many 
years. He was respected and honored 
for his brilliance, his integrity, and his 
kindly understanding by everyone of the 
thousands of policemen who were mem- 
bers of the Department. His legal at- 
tainments were widely recognized and 
respected, both in the field of teaching 
and the practice of law. He was profes- 
sor of law at the New York Law School, 
who endeared himself to all of his pupils 
through the years. His ability as a law- 
yer’s lawyer was recognized by the bar 
as well as the bench. He was active in 
the field of philanthropy and served as 
chairman of the metropolitan New York 
advisory board of the antidefamation 
league of B’nai B'rith. 

Above all, he was indeed as reported in 
the New York Times this morning, both 
“soft spoken and kindly,” with a “repu- 
tation for fairness and compassion.” 

I know that I speak for literally thou- 
sands of grieving citizens in the city of 
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New York when I extend heartfelt con- 
dolences to his wife, Mrs. Estelle Frank, 
his son, Julian, his daughter, Barbara, 
and his father, Philip. 


In This Atomic Age National Defense Re- 
quires Conservation of Scientific Man- 
power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all vitally interested in building and 
maintaining a strong national defense 
which will afford the United States the 
defensive strength to meet any conceiv- 
able emergency and, in the event of 
attack, to defend and repel the invader. 

Such a program must, to be effective, 
embrace within its structure all the ele- 
ments necessary for such defense. And 
there must be no weak link in the chain 
of our defensive strength if it is to stand 
the test should this ever be necessary. 

We now have plans under considera- 
tion to bring our manpower to a maxi- 
mum strength for defense purposes, and 
there is no doubt that a satisfactory plan 
to utilize the manpower strength of the 
Nation will become effective. 

We also appropriate huge sums for all 
branches of our armed services to keep 
the weapons of war in constant readi- 
ness and to replace obsolete equipment. 

However, a review of our existing 
defense policy brings to light one phase 
which could be that dangerous weak 
link in our overall national defense pol- 
icy. This is the present lack of an ef- 
fective policy to recognize the importance 
of a maximum effort in the field of sci- 
entific research and development, and 
the fullest possible utilization of the Na- 
tion’s technological, scientific, and other 
critical manpower resources. 

When we realize the full extent to 
which we must depend upon our scien- 
tists and technological experts, not only 
to develop and operate atomic weapons 
of war, but equally important, to pro- 
vide the antidote to neutralize the effec- 
tiveness of such weapons in enemy hands 
so that we may be assured of national 
survival in the event of conflict; then we 
can begin to fully appreciate the para- 
mount importance of utilizing the talents 
and abilities of Americans already 
trained in these fields as well as our 
young men and women who exhibit out- 
standing ability in scientific research and 
technological development. 

The American Chemical Society has 
made an exhaustive study of this prob- 
lem as related to a sound long-range plan 
for defense and the needs for develop- 
ment and production of items which 
make our manpower a stronger com- 
bative force. As a result of this study, 
the Society has issued a statement of 
policy which contains recommendations 
to be considered in any proposed man- 
power program. 
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These recommendations are worthy 
of the thoughtful appraisal of all Mem- 
bers of Congress, and I am inserting 
them herewith for consideration: 


When Congress passed legislation to pro- 
vide for the military strength of our coun- 
try it declared that “in a free society the 
obligations and privileges of serving in the 
Armed Forces and the Reserve components 
thereof should be shared generally, in ac- 
cordance with a system of selection which is 
fair and just and which is consistent with 
the maintenance of an effective national 
economy” (sec. 1 (e) of Public Law 51, 82d 
Cong.). 

The obligation and privilege of serving 
one’s country in time of need has appealed 
to the patriotism of millions, yes, billions of 
people in literally hundreds of different coun- 
tries. The United States has no monopoly 
on this feature. It is in the desire to assure 
a fair and just system of selection that the 
United States differs sharply from many 
other nations, and it is particularly impor- 
tant, in the interests of freedom and democ- 
racy, that every effort to provide such a sys- 
tem be made. Congress realized this when 
in the same law (sec. 1 (e)) it declared that 
“adequate provision for national security 
requires maximum effort in the fields of sci- 
entific research and development, and the 
fullest possible utilization of the Nation’s 
technological, scientific, and other critical 
manpower resources.“ 

These statements were incorporated into 
Public Law 51 on June 19, 1951, when the 
United States was playing a leading role in 
the Korean action. Since then there has 
been a gradual change in the world situation 
and in the part played by the United States, 
The so-called cold war which followed has 
developed into what more accurately may be 
called a technological war. Recent authentic 
information from Russia indicates that her 
leaders fear our technological superiority 
more than anything else. In view of the 
Russians’ greater numerical strength, tech- 
nological superiority offers the best hope of 
assuring our national security. It is logical 
that the degree to which national security 
can be assured is in direct proportion to our 
margin of superiority. 

While the Soviet Union is conscious of the 
role of technology as the basis for both mili- 
tary and economic power, it is also conscious 
of its accomplishments in this area, accom- 
plishments that have eliminated our su- 
Perlority in certain fields, and left the mar- 
gin uncomfortably narrow in others. 

This being true, it is even more certain 
now than in 1951 “that adequate provision 
for national security requires maximum ef- 
fort in the fields of scientific research and 
development, and the fullest possible utili- 
zation of the Nation’s technological, scien- 
tific, and other critical manpower resources.“ 

Therefore, in the interest of immediate as 
well as long-range needs of our Nation, it is 
the opinion of the board of directors of the 
American Chemical Society that every step 
should be taken: 

1. To assure maximum and uninterrupted 
growth of scientific and technological devel- 
opments by promoting a strong educational 
system at all levels which will produce an 
adequate flow of specialized personnel of 
outstanding qualifications. 

2. To assure optimum utilization of spe- 
cialized personnel through a system whereby 
both military and civilian needs will be ful- 
filled. This objective will require expert 
civilian and military judgment to determine 
where each person can contribute most to 
the national interest. 

These broad objectives are not being met 
today. Because they are not being met, it is 
the opinion of the board of directors of the 
American Chemical Society that those in 
Government having responsibility for the 
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administration of the manpower program 
should seek: 

1. Modification of Public Law 51 (Universal 
Military Training and Service Act) and its 
administration, including a change in title, 
in order to guarantee the selectivity features 
of the law. 

2. Legislation to establish a National Man- 

Board in the Office of the President 
composed of both civilian and military per- 
sonnel whose duty it shall be to determine 
policy and implement the administration 
of matters relating to specialized personnel. 
This legislation shall also provide for proper 
organization at State and local levels to en- 
sure adequate recognition of individual abil- 
ities and local situations which provide re- 
alistic proper utilization of each reservist. 

3. Legislation to provide an immediately 
callable reserve, under the control of the 
military, of such a size that it can be well 
organized, highly trained, and quickly mo- 
bilized to provide an effective striking force 
in the event of aggression, and also 

4. Legislation to provide a selectively call- 
able reserve, whose members shall not be re- 
called to the military except on a selection 
basis under the direction of the National 
Manpower Board, 


Bill Introduced To Erect a Memorial to the 
Memory of Albert Einstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 10, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
that we pay homage today to genius. 
Albert Einstein was that and more— 
much more. We pay homage to this 
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gentle man, to this man of heart, con- 
science, and mind. He sought the 
answer that all of us, in an infinite 
variety of ways, seek—the underlying 
unity of the universe. 

We weep that he is gone from us, and 
it is right that we do so. We rejoice 
that in him and through him we have 
witnessed the magnificence that human 
beings can reach, and it is right that we 
do so. 

Albert Einstein was a shy man, at 
ease only with his music and the chil- 
dren who came his way. Yet he was a 
man unafraid. He did not keep silent 
when demagogs and self-seekers 
sought to shackle us into conformity and 
strip us of our natural heritage of rest- 
less, searching, intellectual curiosity. 
He feared, more than any one single 
thing, the mind imprisoned. There were 
many who for this reason called him 
foolish and soft and there were others 
who called him dangerous. 

He lent his illustrious name to many 
causes because—and of this I am sure— 
he knew there are many ills, many woes, 
many injustices man-made which man 
can undo. Poverty, disease, prejudice, 
hatreds—these are common foes. And 
Albert Einstein, man of genius, of scien- 
tific achievement unmatched in this 
century, looked upon the people and 
loved them, all peoples, all creeds, all 
races, 

I remember once receiving a letter. 
The envelope was the kind that you buy 
for a penny in a corner store. The ad- 
dress on the envelope was written in a 
small, almost childish hand. And inside 
was a letter, handwritten, in the same 
hand, on a penny sheet of stationery, re- 
questing help on a private immigration 
case, and the signature, humbly and un- 
pretentiously, was “Albert Einstein.” 
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This was some 10 years ago, and the 
memory of this simple little letter stays 
with me, for it was a mark of the man’s 
humility and greatness. 

When I spoke with him, as I had the 
honor to do on a number of occasions, I 
was again struck by the simplicity of this 
man who had opened vistas of science 
that even today are remaking the world. 
Today we stand at the crossroads be- 
tween fear and hope. There will be a 
meeting at the summit“ of four world 
leaders who, together, could unlock the 
doors to peace. The dread destruction 
unleashed by the Einstein formula may 
yet be the Einstein formula to release 
the world from the scourge of war. For 
the dread of this destruction has pushed 
the world toward the imperative of mak- 
ing peace. 

Because of this and because of much 
more which is inexpressible in the hu- 
man heart, I have offered a resolution to 
erect a memorial to the memory of Al- 
bert Einstein. The resolution I have in- 
troduced reads as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That authority is hereby 
granted to any organization which may be 
organized for this purpose, to erect within 5 
years from the date of approval of this reso- 
Tution, a memorial testifying to the hu- 
manity and majestic scientific achievements 
of Albert Einstein, in the city of Washing- 
ton on such grounds as may be designated 
by the Fine Arts Commission, subject to the 
approval of the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary. The model of the memorial so to be 
erected shall be first approved by the said 
Commission and by the Joint Committee on 
the Library, the same to be presented to the 
people of the United States without cost to 
the Government of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the cost of custodian mainte- 
nance of the edifice contemplated by this 
act will be borne perpetually by the organi- 
zation undertaking its original construction. 
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Wepxespay, May 11, 1955 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 2, 
1955) 


His Grace, Bishop Valerian D. Trifa, 
of the Rumanian Orthodox Episcopate of 
America, offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, with deep humil- 
ity, We pray for the Members of this 
body, representing the people of the 
United States of America. 

Grant them, O Lord, the wisdom, the 
understanding, the ability, and the power 
to govern this beloved country of ours, 
and to guide the world according to Thy 
will. 

Almighty God, Creator of all things, 
who hast made America trustee of price- 
less human liberty and dignity, look 
down from Heaven upon Thy servants 
now present before Thee, and bless them, 
that they may remember in their discus- 
sions and decisions Rumania and all the 
oppressed nations who are still longing 
for a “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” and that 
they may give hope and help to all those 
who are living in hunger, need, discour- 
agement, doubt, or fear. 


And we pray, our Lord, for the peace 
of the whole world, for the welfare of 
mankind, and for the union of all. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, May 9, 1955, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, informed the Senate that Hon. 
JOHN W. McCorMAckK, a Representative 
from the State of Massachusetts, had 
been elected Speaker pro tempore dur- 
ing the absence of the Speaker. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 


amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 1) to increase the rates of basic com- 
pensation of officers and employees in 
the field service of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R, 2225) to amend section 401 (e) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5085) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Kirwan, Mr. NOR- 
RELL, Mr. SIEMINSKI, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
CANNON, Mr. JENSEN, Mr. FENTON, Mr. 
SCRIVNER, and Mr. TABER were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
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following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 1602. An act to enable the State of 
Arizona and the town of Tempe, Ariz., to 
convey to the Salt River Agricultural Im- 
provement and Power District, for use by 
such district, a portion of certain property 
heretofore transferred under certain restric- 
tions to such State and town by the United 
States; 

H. R. 1816. An act to declare the tidewaters 
in the waterway (in which is located Fort 
Point Channel and South Bay) above the 
easterly side of the highway bridge over Fort 
Point Channel at Dorchester Avenue in the 
city of Boston nonnavigable tidewaters; 

H. R. 2225. An act to amend section 401 (e) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended; 

H. R. 2679. An act to amend the act to pro- 
tect scenic values along Oak Creek Canyon 
and certain tributaries thereof within the 
Coconino National Forest, Ariz.; and 

H.R. 4936. An act to authorize the furnish- 
ing of subsistence and quarters without 
charge to employees of the Corps of Engi- 
neers engaged on floating-plant operations. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 1806. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to incorporate the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association,” approved May 31, 
1920, as heretofore amended, so as to permit 
such corporation to consolidate with Wom- 
en’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion, Inc.; 

H. R. 1825. An act creating a Federal com- 
mission to formulate plans for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a civic 
auditorium, including an Inaugural Hall of 
Presidents and a music, fine arts, and mass 
communications center; and 

H. R. 4909. An act relative to the consoli- 
dation of the National Tax Association, a 
corporation organized under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, with the Tax Institute, 
Inc., a corporation organized under the Mem- 
bership Corporations Law of the State of New 
York, in accordance with the applicable pro- 
visions of the Membership Corporations Law 
of the State of New York. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 


H. R. 1806. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to incorporate the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association,” approved May 31, 
1920, as heretofore amended, so as to permit 
such corporation to consolidate with Wom- 
en's Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion, Inc.; 

H. R. 1825. An act creating a Federal com- 
mission to formulate plans for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a civic 
auditorium, including an Inaugural Hall of 
Presidents and a music, fine arts, and mass 
communications center; and 

H.R. 4909. An act relative to the consoli- 
dation of the National Tax Association, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, with the Tax Institute, 
Inc., a corporation organized under the 
Membership Corporations Law of the State of 
New York, in accordance with the applicable 
provisions of the Membership Corporations 
Law of the State of New York. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. MILLIKIN was excused from 
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attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
from this afternoon until Tuesday of 
next week. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, fol- 
lowing a brief executive session, there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, un- 
der the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar will be 
stated. 


NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Adm. Thomas C. Kinkaid; United 
States Navy, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert W. Oliver, of Alaska, to be 
United States marshal for division No. 2, 
district of Alaska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John T. Williams, of Tennessee, to 
be United States marshal for the western 
district of Tennessee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be notified 
forthwith of the nominations today con- 
firmed. 

The VICE PESIDENT. The Presi- 
dent will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Routine 
business is now in order. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED FOR EXPERI- 
MENTAL, DEVELOPMENTAL, OR RESEARCH 
Work 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

contracts negotiated for experimental, de- 
velopmental, or research work, for the period 

July 1 through December 31, 1954 (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Government Operations. 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WiTrH MEXICO IN 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FooT-AND- 
MouTH DISEASE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
confidential report on cooperation with Mex- 
ico in the control and eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease, for the month of March 
1955 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AUDIT REPORT ON ISLAND TRADING COMPANY 
OF MICRONESIA 


A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the Island Trading Com- 
pany of Micronesia, a Corporate Instrumen- 
tality of the Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Islands, Department of the Interior, for the 
year 1954 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR NATIONAL BUREAU 
or STANDARDS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of March 3, 1901 
(31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to incorporate 
in the Organic Act of the National Bureau 
of Standards the authority to use the Work- 
ing Capital Fund, and to permit certain im- 
provements in fiscal practices (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


MAINTENANCE OF ROSTER OF CERTAIN RETIRED 
JUDGES 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the maintenance 
of a roster of retired judges available for 
special judicial duty and for their assign- 
ment to such duty by the Chief Justice of 
the United States (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESCISSION OF ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF 
BENITO QUINTANA SEARA 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a copy of an order relative to the rescission 
of adjustment of status granted Benito 
Quintana Seara (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 24 
“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 

Congress to study the problems involved 

in civil defense 

“Whereas recent scientific developments 
have so altered previous civil-defense plan- 
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ning that it has now become apparent that 
an effective national civil defense program 
can only be achieved by the Federal Govern- 
ment's acceptance of responsibility for both 
defining and financing such a program; and 

“Whereas the previous position of the Fed- 
eral Government that civil defense is pri- 
marily a responsibility of the several States 
controverts the Federal Constitution which 
clearly assigns the responsibility for the com- 
mon defense to the National Government; 
and 

“Whereas it has been clearly demonstrated 
during the past 414 years that with the sev- 
eral States dependent upon each other for 
civil-defense support, many States are neith- 
er financially able nor inclined to go along 
with the current Federal program which de- 
mands matching-fund participation to the 
degree necessary to provide adequate fall- 
back support for their sister States; and 

“Whereas California’s neighboring State of 
Nevada has recognized its inability to pro- 
vide adequate support for the people of Cali- 
fornia in the event of an enemy attack and 
its legislature has adopted a resolution call- 
ing upon Congress to make adequate provi- 
sions for such an event by establishing Fed- 
eral supply reserves east of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to study the 
problems involved in the new concept of civil 
defense resulting from the greater destruc- 
tive powers of presently developed weapons 
and make adequate plans to realistically 
provide an effective national civil defense 
program to the extent necessary; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of the Army, and the Secretary 
of the Navy.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 31 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
take appropriate steps to alleviate certain 
burdensome conditions imposed on the 
State in connection with the extension of 
old-age and survivors’ insurance to public 
employees therein 


“Whereas there are some 580 local public 
agencies now extending the benefits of the 
Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program to their employees, through con- 
tracts with the State, and by the State on 
their behalf with the Federal Government; 
and 

“Whereas the 1954 amendments to the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act, which permits the 
extension of such coverage to employees in 
positions covered by retirement systems, 
will affect an estimated additional 400,000 
public employees in approximately 3,500 
separate local agencies in the State; and 

“Whereas the Federal law makes the ex- 
tension of such coverage to such employees 
dependent upon action by the State, in giv- 
ing notice to the separate groups of em- 
ployees, and in supervising or conducting a 
referendum by secret written ballot within 
each such group; and 

“Whereas the Federal law, or the admin- 
istrative interpretation thereof, requires 
that as to each separate group of such em- 
ployees the Governor of the State must per- 
sonally certify to the fulfillment of all such 
conditions, without permitting the delega- 
tion of such function; and 
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“Whereas the provisions of the Federal law 
require that the State assume all obliga- 
tions of an employer with respect to all 
public employees in the State to whom such 
coverage is made applicable; and 

“Whereas, a private employer is allowed 
1 month following the close of a reporting 
period within which to file his report and re- 
mittance to avoid penalty, while the State 
must within the same period, allow the local 
agencies in the State having such coverage 
time to prepare their returns and transmit 
them to the State, after which the State in 
the remaining portion of said 1-month 
period, must in conformity with Federal 
regulations compile and consolidate the re- 
ports and returns of each separate public 
agency and transmit the same to the appro- 
priate Federal agency together with remit- 
tance to cover, thus having an effective filing 
pericd, if delinquent penalties are to be 
avoided, which is less than that accorded 
private employers; and 

“Whereas the Federal law which prohibits 
the Federal Government in the absence of 
fraud from assessing a private employer for 
delinquent contributions after 3 years is 
held not to apply to the obligations of the 
State, thus subjecting the State acting on 
behalf of numerous local agencies, to con- 
tingent liability for unreported and unpaid 
contributions without limit as to retroactive 
effect; and 

“Whereas such provisions of law and of 
administrative regulations and interpreta- 
tions are discriminatory and impose undue 
hardship on the State and public agencies 
and impede the efficient administration of 
the provisions of the Federal act: Now, 
therefore, be it 2 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
urged to take appropriate steps to alleviate 
the conditions referred to herein; and spe- 
cifically: 

“(a) To permit the responsibility for cer- 
tifying the adequacy and results of any and 
all referendums required under the act to 
be delegated by the Governor. 

“(b) To permit the State a reporting peri- 
od without penalty of at least 45 days after 
the close of the reporting period. 

“(c) To provide a statute of limitation 
that will afford this State the same relief 
from retroactive contributions that is now 
enjoyed by private employers; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to prepare and 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and the Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States, and to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 6 


“Joint resolution relative to operation of 
Federal dams 

“Whereas a great amount of unappropri- 
ated water which is not subject to disposal 
under existing contracts with water users 
is spilled over Friant Dam during flood sea- 
sons, and is wasting into the seat; and 

“Whereas water is desperately needed 
throughout the service area of this dam for 
the purpose of replenishing the underground 
water supplies; and 

“Whereas the charge at which water is 
made available under existing contracts 
makes it financially impossible to use that 
water for replenishment purposes; and 

“Whereas it would be in the best interests 
of the United States in the operation of its 
water conservation facilities and the repay- 
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ment thereof to dispose of such floodwaters 
at whatever price is obtainable; and 

“Whereas it is essential to the welfare of 
this State that inexpensive water be made 
available to replenish the underground 
water supplies in order to protect the under- 
ground basins from destruction: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States, the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army, to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to make available, pursuant to State 
law, for underground replenishment flood- 
waters from Friant Dam which are not sub- 
ject to existing contracts, and that such 
water be made available at the lowest pos- 
sible cost; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, and to the 
Secretary of the Army.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Kansas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


“House Resolution 24 


“Resolution petitioning the Congress of the 
United States to take appropriate action 
to assure the continuance of surveys and 
planning and the cooperation in the con- 
struction of projects in the State of Kan- 
sas that are vital and necessary to the con- 
servation of soil and water by the Corps 
of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture 
“Whereas water and soil are the most val- 

uable natural resources of Kansas; and 
“Whereas the citizens, industries, farms, 

and cities of Kansas have always been sub- 
ject to flood and drought but more recently 
they have experienced severe hardships and 
great financial losses from floods and 
droughts during the years 1951, 1952, 1953, 
and 1954; and 
“Whereas many cities, industries, and 
farms are suffering from a critical shortage 
of water, and, at the same time, are exposed 
to the further hazards of floods and 
droughts; and 

“Whereas it has become evident that we 
must use every means available and feasible 
to conserve and control all of the sources of 
water supply; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government through 
acts of Congress has delegated to three agen- 
cies, namely, the Corps of Engineers, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the principal responsibili- 
ties for the conservation of water and soil, 
and, more specifically, such matters as flood 
control, water supply, irrigation, pollution 
control and soil conservation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas, That we respectfully 
urge, request and petition the Congress of 
the United States to take what actions are 
necessary to assure continuance of surveys 
and planning and assure cooperation in the 
construction of projects in the State of Kan- 
sas that are vital and necessary to the con- 
servation of soil and water, by the three 
agencies, namely, the Corps of Engineers, the 

Bureau of Reclamation and the Soil Con- 

servation Service of the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit enrolled copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
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States, the Vice President of the United 
States, each Member of the Congress of the 
United States, and the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget of the United States. 

“I hereby certify that the above resolu- 
tion originated in the house, and was 
adopted by that body March 31, 1955. 

“ROBERT H. JENNISON, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“FRANK GARRETT, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 


“Joint Resolution 14 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress 
of the United States to amend its air par- 
cel post rates 


“Whereas numerous Hawaiian export busi- 
nesses depend exclusively upon air trans- 
portation to the mainland for their perish- 
able products; and 

“Whereas air parcel post rates are unduly 
burdensome to these businesses because the 
present air parcel post charges on a package 
weighing 9 ounces is the same as the charge 
for one that weighs a full pound; likewise 
a package weighing 1 pound 1 ounce has 
the same charge as one that weighs 2 
pounds; similarly a package weighing 2 
pounds one ounce is charged the same as one 
weighing 3 pounds, etc.; and 

“Whereas such shipments which exceed 
the even pound or pounds by only a small 
fraction now pay highly excessive rates: 
Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
amend the existing laws fixing the rates for 
air parcel post so that the charges for alr- 
mail parcel post will be at a flat rate of 5 
cents per ounce for all parcels. 

“Sec. 2. Duly certified copies of this 
joint resolution shall, upon its approval, be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, to the 
Postmaster General, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and to the Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii. 

“Sec.3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 6th day of May A. D. 1955, 

“Farrant L. TURNER, 
“Acting Governor of the 
Territory of Hawaii.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“Joint Resolution 10 
“Joint resolution requesting Congress to 
amend the Hawailan Homes Commission 

Act, 1920, to enable the construction of 

irrigation projects to serve Hawaiian homes 

lands 


“Whereas the Hawaii Irrigation Authority, 
created by Act 245 of the 27th Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii, proposes to con- 
struct irrigation projects designed to serve, 
in whole or in part, Hawaiian homes lands; 
and 


“Whereas the construction of such proj- 
ects would greatly benefit the homesteaders 
who occupy or will occupy such lands, and 
also the economy of the Territory of Hawaii; 
and 

“Whereas to enable the construction of 
such projects the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion must be authorized to grant licenses to 
the Hawaii Irrigation Authority for pipe- 
lines, and the like, across Hawaiian homes 
lands and to develop water appurtenant to 
Hawaiian homes lands, to provide reservoir 
‘and well sites upon Hawaiian homes lands, 
and to undertake the payment of assess- 
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ments community pastures served 
by such projects and in certain circumstances 
the payment of construction costs of proj- 
ects requested by the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission: Now, therefore— 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby requested to 
enact legislation granting authority to the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission to do the above 
things, and to that end the Congress of the 
United States of America is hereby requested 
and urged to adopt a bill substantially in 
the following form, to wit: 


„A bill to amend section 220, Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

“‘Secrion 1. That section 220, Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, as amended, 
be further amended by adding a new para- 
graph thereto, to read as follows: 

To enable the construction of irriga- 
tion projects which will serve Hawaiian 
homelands, either exclusively or in con- 
junction with other lands served by such 
projects, the commission is authorized, with 
the approval of the Governor, to grant to 
the Hawaii Irrigation Authority, or to any 
other agency of the government of the Ter- 
ritory or the United States undertaking the 
construction and operation of such irriga- 
tion projects, for such term of years as is 
required for amortization of the costs of such 
projects, licenses for rights-of-way for pipe- 
lines, tunnels, ditches, flumes, and other 
water-conveying facilities, reservoirs, and 
other storage facilities, and for the develop- 
ment and use of water appurtenant to Ha- 
wallan homelands; to exchange available 
lands for public lands, as provided in section 
204 (4) of this act, for sites for reservoirs 
and subsurface water-development wells and 
shafts; to request any such irrigation agency 
to organize irrigation projects for Hawaiian 
homelands and to transfer irrigation facili- 
ties constructed by the commission to any 
such irrigation agency; to agree to pay the 
tolls and assessments made against commu- 
nity pastures for irrigation water supplied 
to such pastures; and to agree to pay the 
costs of construction of projects constructed 
for Hawaiian homelands at the request of 
the commission, in the event the assess- 
ments paid by the homesteaders upon lands 
are not sufficient to pay such costs. Such 
payments shall be made from and be a charge 
against the Hawaiian home-operating fund.” 

“ ‘Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon 
its approval.’ 

“SEC. 2. That certified copies of this joint 
resolution shall be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii. 

“Src. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 5th day of May A. D. 1955. 

“FARRANT L. TURNER, 
“Acting Governor of the 
Territory of Hawaii.” 


“Joint Resolution 12 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress 
of the United States of America to amend 
the Hawaiian Organic Act by amending 
section 77 thereof, and by adding thereto 
a new section 77A, relating to a post- 
auditor 


“Whereas the Hawalian Organic Act cre- 
ates an audit department within the execu- 
tive branch of the Territorial government, 
with the powers and duties of performing 
both preaudit and postaudit functions; and 

“Whereas modern principles of public ad- 
ministration dictate that the important 
function of postauditing should not be per- 
formed by a member of the executive branch, 
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but rather that such function should be per- 
formed by an official serving outside the 
executive branch and as an independent 
check thereon; and 

“Whereas this principle was recognized by 
the drafters of the proposed constitution for 
the State of Hawaii and provision was 
therein made for the appointment of the 
postauditor by the legislature: Now, there- 
fore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act 
by amending section 77 thereof and adding 
a new section 77A thereto, to read substan- 
tially as follows: 

“Sec. 77. Comptroller and deputy comp- 
troller: That there shall be a comptroller and 
deputy comptroller, who shall have the pow- 
ers and duties conferred upon and required 
of the auditor-general and deputy auditor- 
general, respectively, by Act 39 of the Session 
laws, as amended by this act, subject to 
modification by the legislature. In said act 
“officer” shall be substituted for “minister” 
where used without other designation, 

“ ‘Sec. 77A. Postauditor: That there shall 
be a postauditor who shall be appointed by 
a majority vote of each house of the legis- 
lature in joint session, who shall serve for 
a period of 8 years and thereafter until a 
successor shall have been duly appointed, 
He shall have such powers and duties relat- 
ing to the postaudit of Territorial and county 
accounts and appropriations as may be pre- 
scribed by law. The legislature, by a two- 
thirds vote of the members in joint session, 
may remove the postauditor at any time for 
cause.“ 

“Sec.2. In enacting the legislation re- 
quested by section 1 of this joint resolution, 
the Congress is further respectfully re- 
quested to make it effective upon the enact- 
ment by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii of legislation prescribing the duties 
of postauditor and redefining the duties of 
the comptroller. 

“Src. 3. Duly certified copies of this joint 
resolution shall be transmitted to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii. 

“Sec. 4. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 5th day of May A. D. 1955. 

“FARRANT L, TURNER, 
“Acting Governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“Joint Resolution 13 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to 
permit entry into the United States of 
wives and minor children of citizens of 
the Republic of the Philippines who en- 
tered the United States prior to 1946 and 
have established permanent residence 
therein 


“Whereas there are thousands of Filipino 
citizens who entered the United States as 
laborers prior to 1946 and are now permanent 
residents therein whose wives and minor 
children are now living in the Philippine 
Islands; and 

“Whereas such Filipino citizens have con- 
tributed much to the economic development 
of, and are distinct assets to, the Territory 
of Hawall, as well as the United States of 
America; and 

“Whereas it would be to the public bene- 
fit and weal to have the families of such 
Filipino citizens reunited so that they may 
fully participate in the growth and develop- 
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ment of the respective communities in which 
they may establish themselves: Now, there- 
fore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact legislation to permit entry into the 
United States of the wives and minor chil- 
dren, as nonquota immigrants, of citizens 
of the Republic of the Philippines who le- 
gally entered the United States prior to July 
2, 1946, and have established permanent 
residence therein. 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate, and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States Congress, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and to the Delegate 
to Congress from Hawaii. 

“Sec.3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 5th day of May A. D. 1955. 

“FARRANT L. TURNER, 
“Acting Governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii,” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 62 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to increase the 
apportionment of Federal funds for wild- 
life restoration in Hawaii 


“Whereas the need for public hunting areas 
in Hawaii is essential; and 

“Whereas in the past 4 years the number 
of public hunting areas has risen to 14 cov- 
ering some 240,000 acres on 5 different 
islands; and 

“Whereas the income of the fish and game 
division is insufficient to develop these areas 
properly; and 

“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii has 
more public hunting areas than at least 10 
States but receives less than one-half of the 
smallest of Federal-aid funds apportioned 
to any one State; and 

“Whereas the public hunting areas offer 
a recreational and economic asset to the 
Territory; 

Whereas it is declared the policy of the 
legislature to do those things which will in- 
crease the proper use of the natural re- 
sources of the Territory and thereby sub- 
stantially contribute to the welfare of the 
people and to the economy of these islands: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 28th Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii (the senate concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States be and is 
hereby requested to pass H. R. 5790 entitled, 
‘An act to amend the Federal Aid to Wildlife 
Restoration Act,“ which will raise Hawaii's 
apportionment of Federal aid to wildlife 
funds from $25,000 annually to $50,000 an- 
nually; be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of Interior, the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii.” 


The petition of Ernest E. Kranz, of Mon- 
rovia, Calif., relating to his contract with 
the United States relating to the control of 
smog; to the Committee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
Constitution League, Tacoma, Wash., favor- 
ing the enactment of the so-called Bricker 
amendment relating to the trea g 
power; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Mary K. Braun, and sundry 
other citizens of the State of New York, 
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praying for the enactment of the so-called 
Bricker amendment, relating to the treaty- 
making power; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by an assembly of 
Americans of Sudetic-German descent, New 
York, N. Y., relating to the Yalta agreement; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. KENNEDY) : 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Armed Services: 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to pre- 
vent the closing of the Chelsea Naval 
Hospital in Chelsea 


“Whereas it is proposed to close the Chel- 
sea Naval Hospital; and 

“Whereas the facilities at the Chelsea 
Naval Hospital have been invaluable to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and their depend- 
ents for over 100 years; and 

“Whereas the closing of the hospital would 
be detrimental to many of the retired naval 
personnel and would also deprive the de- 
pendents of such men and others in active 
service of a privilege granted to them by 
Congress; and 

“Whereas the closing of the Chelsea Naval 
Hospital at this time would be an uneconomic 
action: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of Massachusetts 
urgently requests that the Federal Govern- 
ment take such steps as may be necessary to 
prevent the closing of the Chelsea Naval 
Hospital; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent by the secretary of the Common- 
wealth to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress and to each Member thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 

“House of representatives, May 2, 1955, 
adopted. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, identical with the foregoing, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services.) 

By Mr. BUSH: 

A resolution of the general assembly of the 
State of Connecticut; to the Committee on 
Government Operations: 


“House Joint Resolution 88 


“Resolution memorializing Congress in re- 
gard to legislation concerning tax-exempt 
property owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment 


“Whereas the increasing acquisition of 
various types of property, both real and 
personal, by the Federal Agencies has re- 
moved billions of dollars of property from 
the tax rolls of the States, towns, and coun- 
ties throughout the United States; and 

“Whereas this trend, because of the gi- 
gantic loss of tax revenues involved, has 
threatened the integrity and independence 
of local governments and should be halted 
at once; and 

“Whereas many procurement contracts ne- 
gotiated by the various armed services with 
private contractors contain provisions under 
which the Government, upon making any 
partial payment, takes title to parts, mate- 
rials, inventories, work in progress and tools, 
acquired or produced by the contractor for 
the performance of the contract, thus mak- 
ing it possible for both the Government and 
the contractor to claim that such property 
becomes tax free: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by this assembly, That the gen- 
eral assembly of the State of Connectitcut 
hereby memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to act favorably upon a bill 
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submitted by United States Senator PRES- 
corr Bus of Connecticut which recognizes 
that equitable treatment of the States and 
of local governments requires Federal pay- 
ment of taxes or grants-in-lieu of taxes on 
federally acquired and owned property; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
transmit copies of this resolution to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Secretary 
of State, and Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from her State. 

“MILDRED P. ALLEN, 
“Secretary of state.“ 


By Mr. GREEN (for himself and Mr. 
PASTORE) : 
A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Resolution extending to Patrick B. McGin- 
nis and the officers and directors of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. commendation for and encouragement 
in their efforts to develop the services of 
the railroad for the betterment of this area 


“Whereas the present management of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. has been in office just more than 1 year; 
and 

“Whereas its president, Patrick B. McGin- 
nis, has spent considerable time in our State 
propounding his plans for the improvement 
of service and equipment on this most im- 
portant lifeline of transportation; and 

“Whereas the said Patrick B. McGinnis has 
tangibly demonstrated his real interest in 
the State of Rhode Island by entering into 
negotiations for the development of a 2,500 
acre industrial development in this State; 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the members of this gen- 
eral assembly, heartily in accord with the 
efforts displayed by the officials of this rail- 
road, and particularly by its president, Pat- 
rick B. McGinnis, now commend that spirit 
of endeavor and development, wishing to 
said Patrick B. McGinnis every encourage- 
ment and success in his continued efforts for 
the betterment of the economic, social, in- 
dustrial, and other phases of our life here 
in Rhode Island and throughout this entire 
area; and be it further f 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and directed to 
transmit to the several Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States and to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission duly certified 
copies of this resolution.” 


By Mr. BRIDGES: 
A concurrent resolution of the General 
Court of the State of New Hampshire; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the General 
Court of New Hampshire urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact House 
Resolution 5255, entitled “A bill to authorize 
the coinage of 50-cent pieces to commemo- 
rate the construction of the New Hampshire 
Marine Memorial as the first memorial in the 
United States in honor of men and women 
who lost their lives at sea in all wars, which 
is to be erected at Hampton Beach, N. H., 
now pending in the United States House of 
Representatives, as introduced by Repre- 
sentative CHESTER MERROW, of New Hamp- 
shire; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
transmit certified copies of this resolution 
to the Senators and Representatives of New 
Hampshire in the Congress, and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the President of the Senate of the Congress 
of the United States. 

“Passed, April 12, 1955. 

“Attest: 

“ENnocH D. FULLER, 
“Secretary of State.” 
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THE DOMESTIC SUGAR INDUSTRY— 
LETTER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter which I have received 
from the Denver Chamber of Commerce, 
Denver, Colo., and a resolution which the 
board of directors of the chamber passed 
on April 14, 1955, relating to the sugar 
industry. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DENVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Denver, Colo., April 19, 1955. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR ALLOTT: The enclosed reso- 
lution is to support your position in regard 
to an immediate increase in the quota which 
the domestic sugar industry may market and 
the changing of the Sugar Act of 1948 so 
that the domestic industry may share in all 
future increases in sugar consumption in 
the United States. Specifically, it is in sup- 
port of your action on S. 1635. 

The agriculture and livestock committee 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce compli- 
ments you on the affirmative action which 
you have taken in this matter and the speed 
with which you have moved to obtain for the 
domestic sugar industry an equitable share 
in the domestic market. 

Specific information which the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce developed in their 
study of the subject, and which may be of 
interest to you, is quoted below. It points 
out the value of the sugar industry to the 
economy of the Denver market area, 

“The Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc., 
supplied the following information concern- 
ing the Denver market area. The value of 
Sugar produced in our market area is esti- 
mated at $90 million per year, with the 
peak payments made to farmers equaling 
$65,717,651. Company payrolls of the proc- 
essors amount to $18,702,437 and direct com- 
pany purchases in the market area amount 
to $10,221,038. Above and beyond these 
figures, it should be remembered that sugar 
beet byproducts, principally tops, pulp, and 
molasses, have a multimillion dollar annual 
volume and are the mainstay of our western 
livestock feeding industry. In many factory 
communities, the sugar-beet industry alone 
is responsible for as much as 35 percent of all 
railroad freight. Its annual freight pay- 
ments are estimated to exceed $12 mil- 
lion. The industry fosters and is largely 
responsible for the sale of several million 
dollars worth of mineral and chemical fer- 
tilizers each year. Very important is the 
fact that the industry uses a pound of coal 
for each pound of sugar produced and there- 
fore is 1 of the 2 largest purchasers of coal 
from the Rocky Mountain mines. Last, the 
influence of this industry on the purchase 
of such items as farm machinery, petroleum 
products, etc, and the economic stability 
for which the industry is responsible in agri- 
cultural regions is a valuable factor.” 

It is our hope that this action will tend to 
strengthen your position. 

We remain, 

Most respectfully, 
CALVIN K. SNYDER, 
Manager. 


Whereas the sugar industry is a vital and 
necessary part of the agricultural and in- 
dustrial life of the Rocky Mountain and 
High Plains States; and 

Whereas quota provisions incorporated in 
the Sugar Act of 1948 as temporarily ex- 
pedient still are in force, denying the his- 
toric right of this industry to grow with our 
Nation; and 
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Whereas the domestic sugar industry has, 
through important technological progress, 
increased its own productivity per acre by 
some 20 percent since establishment of fixed 
marketing quotas in the Sugar Act of 1948; 
and 

Whereas the combination of rigid market- 
ing restrictions and increased productivity 
per acre is forcing injurious acreage reduc- 
tions and other sharp constrictions of the 
domestic sugar industry; and 

Whereas these pressures not only are act- 
ing to the severe and unwarranted detri- 
ment of the domestic sugar industry, but 
also are having a depressing effect upon the 
economic life of this agricultural area in 
which Denver has a keen economic interest: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and hereby is petitioned to provide 
for immediate quota increases for the do- 
mestic industry; and that the Congress be 
and hereby is petitioned to restore to the 
domestic industry its historic right to share 
in all future increases in United States sugar 
requirements; and be it further 

Resolved, That in order to bring about the 
reforms requested above, we heartily endorse 
Senate bill S. 1635 introduced on April 1, 
1955, by 49 Senators; and that the secretary 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce is 
hereby instructed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the Senators and Representa- 
tives elected to the Congress by the people 
of Colorado; and to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Secretary of State, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Passed by board of directors of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce April 14, 1955. 

W. K. Kocn, 
President. 

GEORGE COCHRIAN, 
Secretary. 


FLOOD CONTROL LEVEES AT SALINA, 
KANS.—RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Leland M. Srack, 
city manager of Salina, Kans., together 
with a resolution adopted by the mayor 
and governing body of that city, urging 
early action on the proposed flood-con- 
trol levees and program for that city. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD, and re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution No. 1558 


Resolution pertaining to proposed flood- 
protection works for the city of Salina, 
with participation by the United States 
of America 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America has duly adopted Public Law 566, 
the same being expressive of proposed public 
works; and 

Whereas said document includes and ap- 
proves flood-protection works for the city of 
Salina, Kans.; and 

Whereas the Corps of Engineers has insti- 
tuted a program for a study of river and 
stream bank stabilization as part of its sys- 
tem of flood control, which program is par- 
ticularly favored by the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the City of Salina, Kans.; and 

Whereas before such approved plan can be 
implemented it will be necessary for the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
provide for such implementation by appro- 
priations of money; and 

Whereas the city of Salina has heretofore 
duly expressed and does now wish to reaffirm 
by resolution its intention to provide funds 
for the acquisition of right-of-way providing 
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for changes in highways, the construction of 
bridges, and all other costs that might accrue 
to it under the proposed plan; and 

Whereas the Board of Commissioners of 
the City of Salina, Kans., deems it in the 
public interest that said flood-protection 
works be constructed and said flood-protec- 
tion plan be carried out in all details; and so, 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Salina, Kans., That it earnestly 
solicits the Congress of the United States of 
America to appropriate sufficient funds and 
moneys and make the same available to the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States of 
America in order that such agency may draft 
plans and specifications and perform all work 
necessary and incidental thereto for the con- 
struction of such works; and so that the city 
of Salina, Kans., may be advised therefrom 
the nature and extent of its duties in order 
to facilitate the implementation of such plan. 
That the city clerk of the city of Salina, 
Kans., be and he is hereby directed to for- 
ward a copy of this resolution to the Honor- 
able ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, the Honorable 
FRANK CARLSON, the Honorable WINT SMITH, 
the Director of the Budget, and Maj. Gen. 
Samuel D. Sturgis, of the Corps of Engineers, 
aforesaid. 

A. W. HAWKES, 
Acting Mayor. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] H. E. PETERSON, 
City Clerk. 


INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FOREST SERVICE—RESOLUTION 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a resolution adopted by the con- 
servation committee of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, 
urging increased appropriations for the 
Forest Service. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE MICHIGAN ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCE, ARTS AND LETTERS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., April 4, 1955, 
Hon. Patrick V. MCNAMARA, 
Senator from the State of Michigan, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator McNamara: On March 26, 
1955, the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, 
and Letters unanimously approved the 
following resolution submitted to it by its 
conservation committee: 

“It is recommended by the committee on 
conservation of the Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts, and Letters that the Congress 
of the United States provide adequate funds 
to the United States Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture for the develop- 
ment of recreational facilities and for wild- 
life management on the national forests.” 

As you are probably aware, the appropria- 
tions to the Forest Service have been woe- 
fully inadequate to provide for the proper 
development of the forests to meet the rec- 
reational and wildlife needs of the people. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE M. McEwen, 
Secretary. 


RECOGNITION OF GREEK ORTHO- 
DOX CHURCH—LETTER 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 


pleased to receive from Harry S. Panos, 
secretary of Milwaukee Chapter No. 43, 
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of the Order of Ahepa, a letter urgently 
recommending the official recognition of 
the Greek Orthodox Church for the pur- 
pose of identifying the religious affilia- 
tion of United States servicemen. 

I have extremely high regard for the 
Order of Ahepa, which, down through 
the years, has rendered notable service 
to our own country and to the continual 
strengthening of our friendly relations 
with our ally, Greece. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Panos’ significant message be printed in 
the Recorp, and be thereafter appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ORDER OF AHEPA, 
MILWAUKEE CHAPTER, No. 43, 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 6, 1955. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR WILEY: I have been in- 
structed by the members of Milwaukee 
Chapter No. 43, Order of Ahepa, to write to 
you and urge that you give your support to 
bill S. 3872 (83d Cong.) officially recogniz- 
ing the Greek Orthodox Church and au- 
thorizing the services to mark the dog tags 
of servicemen with the initials GO, indi- 
cating their religion as being Greek Orthodox. 
We believe that it is only just that the 
Greek Orthodox Church be given the same 
recognition that other faiths have. Thank 

Ou. 
-i Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Panos, 
Secretary. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
AND COMPULSORY RESERVE— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately referred 
a resolution adopted by the Regional 
Baptist Student Movement at their an- 
nual meeting on May 1, 1955, in Minne- 
apolis, expressing their opposition to the 
proposal concerning universal military 
training and the compulsory Reserve. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINNESOTA Baptist STUDENT MOVEMENT, 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 4, 1955. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: At the annual 
meeting of the Regional Baptist Student 
Movement, held May 1, 1955, in Minneapolis, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
passed: 

“Resolved, That the Baptist Student Move- 
ment of Minnesota-North Dakota region shall 
stand opposed to the proposal concerning 
universal military training and the com- 
pulsory Reserve now before Congress on the 
basis that— 

“1, Such a program would require placing 
young men in the morally degrading atmos- 
phere of weekly military indoctrination for 
almost a decade of their lives. 

“2. It would require minds, men, and 
money which could otherwise be used in 
building institutions of peace, including 
international disarmament. 

“3. The approval of such a program will 
eventually lead to the formation of a mili- 
taristic state, which history proves abolishes 
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the freedom of the individual and the free- 
dom of the church.” 

The Baptist Student Movement represents 
1,000 Baptist students in the following Min- 
nesota colleges: University of Minnesota, 
Macalester, Hamline University, Carleton 
College, Mankato State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud State Teachers College, Winona 
State Teachers College, University of Minne- 
sota (Duluth branch). 

We urge you to consider this action as 
you vote on the President's plan for uni- 
versal military training and the compulsory 
Reserve (H. R. 2967 and H. R. 3005). 

Sincerely yours, 
Jo ELLYN PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. 


REGULATION OF NATURAL GAS 
PRICES—RESOLUTION OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD (MINN.) CITY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Springfield, Minn., on April 
15, 1955, endorsing the mayor’s commit- 
tee to oppose passage by Congress of 
H. R. 4560 and similar exemption bills, 
relating to the regulation of natural-gas 
prices. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Resolution endorsing the mayor’s commit- 
tee to oppose passage by Congress of H. R. 
4560 and similar exemptions bills 
Resolved by the City Council of the city of 

Springfield, That we endorse the formation of 

a mayor’s committee to oppose passage by 

Congress of H. R. 4560 and similar exemption 

bills purporting to exclude from the jurisdic- 

tion of the Federal Power Commission the 
matter of regulation of natural-gas prices. 

Further, that we endorse participation by 

the mayor of the city of Springfield in such 

committee program; be it further 
Resolved, That the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities be requested to immediately 
contact Minnesota communities, including 
those expecting future service of natural 
gas, to undertake active opposition to the 
foregoing legislation; be it further 
Resolved, That the city clerk be directed 
to transmit forthwith copies of this resolu- 
tion to Joseph S. Clark, Jr., mayor of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Clarence Ludwig, secretary of 
the League of Minnesota Municipalities; 
Charles Rhyne, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers; 
and to each Member of the House and Sen- 
ate in Congress from the State of Minnesota. 
Passed April 15, 1955. 
B. J. ENGELEN, Mayor. 
Attest: 
P. H. SOLYNTJEs, 
City Clerk. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
WEST ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a resolution passed by the City 
Council of West St. Paul, Minn., on April 
26, 1955, opposing legislation which 
would eliminate regulation of companies 
carrying natural gas to Minnesota by 
gas pipeline companies. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
— to be printed in the Recorp, as 
ollows: 


Whereas the common council of the city 
of West St. Paul has been advised that the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives of the 
United States will hold meetings for the 
presentation of arguments, pro and con, on 
the merits of those bills already introduced 
in the House of Representatives directed 
toward certain proposed amendments in the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938, which bills are 
designed to amend the said Natural Gas Act 
to provide for the exemption from the juris- 
diction of Federal regulation and control, 
of the so-called independent producers in 
the natural gas feld in connection with the 
transmission of gas in interstate commerce 
by interstate pipeline carriers, said bills be- 
ing designated as H. R. 4675, H. R. 4560, 
H. R. 3703, H. R. 3902, H. R. 3941, H. R. 3940, 
H. R. 4168, and H. R. 4427; and 

Whereas the State of Minnesota has no 
native sources of fuel and must rely upon 
fuels transported considerable distance into 
this area, making it inherently an area of 
high fuel prices; and 

Whereas the citizens of West St. Paul, 
Minn., are served, in the supply of natural 
gas for home and industrial use, by the 
Northern States Power Co., which purchases 
its supply of gas from that certain interstate 
pipeline carrier, the Northern Natural Gas 
Co.; and 

Whereas the city of West St. Paul has 
been served with natural gas for many years, 
and the use of natural gas for industrial and 
home consumption continuously is growing; 
and 

Whereas the common council of the city 
of West St. Paul is convinced that the pas- 
sage of the legislation hereinbefore referred 
to, and the exemption of this segment of 
the industry, hereinbefore referred to, from 
Federal regulation and control can only lead, 
in the ultimate, to a higher cost of natural 
gas for industrial and home use to the local 
citizens and corporations resident in the city 
of West St. Paul: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the common council of the 
city of West St. Paul, Minn., speaking in 
behalf of the citizens of this municipality, 
That said governing body hereby expresses 
opposition to any proposed legislation in 
Congress seeking to exempt such independ- 
ent producers from regulation and control 
by the Federal Government, said regulation 
to be imposed through the Federal Power 
Commission, and said Commission’s regula- 
tion and control of interstate pipeline car- 
riers carrying said natural gas in interstate 
commerce, the said bills having been spe- 
cifically designated herein above; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the city clerk is hereby di- 
rected to dispatch copies of this resolution 
to the chairman of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, to the 
Honorable Senators THYE and HUMPHREY, 
and to Hon. Congressman O'HARA. 

Approved April 26, 1955. 

Joun V. SPERL, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
E. ZEHNDER, 
City Clerk. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of South St. Paul, Minn., on 
April 25, 1955, opposing proposed amend- 
ments to the Natural Gas Act of 1938 
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which would exempt so-called independ- 
ent producers in the natural-gas field 
from Federal regulation and control in 
connection with the transmission of gas 
in interstate commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Whereas the mayor and the City Council 
of the City of South St. Paul have been ad- 
vised that the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States will hold 
meetings for the presentation of arguments, 
pro and con, on the merits of those bills 
already introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives directed toward certain proposed 
amendments in the Natural Gas Act of 1938, 
which bills are designed to amend the said 
Natural Gas Act to provide for the exemp- 
tion, from the jurisdiction of Federal regu- 
lation and control, of the so-called inde- 
pendent producers in the natural-gas field 
in connection with the transmission of gas 
in interstate commerce by interstate pipe- 
line carriers, said bills being designated as 
H. R. 4675, 4560, 3703, 3902, 3941, 3940, 4168, 
and 4427; and 

Whereas the State of Minnesota has no 
native sources of fuel and must rely upon 
fuels transported considerable distance into 
this area, making it inherently an area of 
high fuel prices; and 

Whereas the citizens of South St. Paul, 
Minn., are served in the supply of natural 
gas for home and industrial use by the 
Northern States Power Co., which purchases 
its supply of gas from that certain interstate 
pipeline carrier, the Northern Natural Gas 
Co.; and 

Whereas the city of South St. Paul has 
thus been served with natural gas for many 
years, and the use of natural gas for indus- 
trial and home consumption has grown to a 
point where the amount of natural gas used 
in this community is in the amount of over 
402 million cubic feet per annum, exclusive 
of the packing industries; and 

Whereas the mayor and City Council of 
the City of South St. Paul are advised that 
the passage of the legislation hereinbefore 
referred to, and the exemption of this seg- 
ment of the industry, hereinbefore referred 
to, from the Federal regulation and control 
can only lead, in the ultimate, to a higher 
cost of natural gas for industrial and home 
use to the local citizens and corporations 
resident in the city of South St. Paul: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the mayor and City Council of 
the City of South St. Paul, Minn., speaking 
in behalf of the citizens of this municipality, 
That said governing body hereby expresses 
opposition to any proposed legislation in 
Congress seeking to exempt such independ- 
ent producers from regulation and control by 
the Federal Government, said regulation to 
be imposed through the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and said Commission’s regulation 
and control of interstate pipeline carriers 
carrying said natural gas in interstate com- 
merce, the said bills having been specifically 
designated herein above; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city attorney of South 
St. Paul is hereby directed to dispatch copies 
of this resolution to the chairman of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, to the honorable Senators of the 
State of Minnesota, and to each of the hon- 
orable Representatives of the State of Min- 
nesota, 


RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
WINDOM, MINN. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Windom, Minn., opposing 
legislation which would eliminate regu- 
lation of companies carrying natural 
gas to Minnesota by the gas pipeline 
companies. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Resolution respecting Federal control of gas 
pipelines 


Whereas the City Council of the City of 
Windom, Minn., is advised that there is 
pending Federal legislation exempting gas 
line companies from Federal regulation; 
and 

Whereas the city council believes that 
such legislation, if enacted, would be detri- 
mental to the interest of the city: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Windom, Minn., as follows: to-wit: 

1. That it is opposed to such legislation as 
would eliminate regulation of companies 
carrying natural gas to Minnesota by the gas 
pipeline companies. 

2. That it is recommended that our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress vote against such 
legislation, 

3. That copies hereof be sent to the Sena- 
tor and Representative from Minnesota 
which represents our city and to Eric G. 
Hoyer, mayor of the city of Minneapolis. 

Passed April 18, 1955. 

Oscar A. OLSON, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

Bessie L. MORGAN, 
City Clerk. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL— 
RESOLUTION OF MINNESOTA 
WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
COMMISSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a resolution adopted on April 28, 
1955, by the Minnesota Water Pollution 
Control Commission with regard to the 
proposed Federal water pollution control 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Whereas at a meeting of the Minnesota 
Water Pollution Control Commission at the 
State Board of Health Building, University 
Campus, Minneapolis, Minn., April 28, 1955, 
pending Federal water pollution control leg- 
islation (S. 890) was considered and the fol- 
lowing conclusions were reached: 

1. The proposed bill to amend the Federal 
Water Poliution Control Act provides dele- 
gation to the Federal Government of en- 
forcement to a degree inconsistent with the 
constitutional rights and responsibilities of 
the States; 

2. The present satisfactory progress in 
water pollution abatement and control would 
not be improved and might be retarded by 
delegation of additional enforcement au- 
thority to the Federal Government; 

3. While the present Water Pollution 
Control Act could be improved by revision, 
such revision should be made only after con- 
sultation with state and interstate water 
pollution control agencies, which consulta- 
tion was not provided prior to introduction 
of S. 890: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That while the Minnesota Water 
Pollution Control Commission recognizes the 
desirability of Federal activity in the field of 
water pollution control, particularly in the 
areas of research, training, and the coordi- 
nation of problems of interstate nature, the 
Commission opposes the proposed legislation 
S. 890 and the companion House bill, and 
urges extension of the present law, Public 
Law 845, pending consultation with state 
and interstate agencies. 


HELLS CANYON DAM—RESOLUTION 
OF CARPENTERS LOCAL, NO, 1644, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a resolution adopted by Carpen- 
ters’ Local, No. 1644, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., on April 22, 1955, in support of 
the federally financed high dam at Hells 
Canyon. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Loca. Union, No. 1644, 
U. B. or C. ann J. or A., 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 30, 1955. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: The following 
resolution was adopted by Carpenters’ Local, 
No. 1644, on April 22, 1955, in support of the 
federally financed high dam at Hells Canyon: 

“Whereas the platform of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America is for the public ownership of all 
of our natural resources; and 

“Whereas our hydroelectric developments, 
flood control, and irrigation are derived 
mainly from the natural resources of this 
country; and 

“Whereas the full development of our nat- 
ural resources for the greatest benefit of all 
citizens can be done best through direct 
Government control: Be it 

“Resolved, That the contemplated devel- 
opment of Hells Canyon as proposed by Sen- 
ate bill No. 1333 and House bill No, 4719 
be adopted immediately and remain always 
under the direct control of the Government; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That all our natural resources 
be kept in public ownership and developed 
by the public for the best interests of all 
citizens at all times.” 

Respectfully submitted by Carpenters Lo- 
cal, No. 1644, of Minneapolis, Minn, 

Respectfully yours, 
F. J. HEIMAN, 
Recording Secretary. 


PAYMENTS TO LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS ON FEDERAL REAL PROP- 
ERTY—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a resolution adopted by the 
City Council of St. Paul, Minn., on April 
21, 1955, recommending passage of Sen- 
ate bill 1566, proposing payments to 
State and local governments on Federal 
real property. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of St. Paul, Minn., That it hereby heartily 
approves and recommends for passage by the 
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Honorable, the Senate of the United States 
of America, that certain legislation incorpo- 
rated in S. 1566, a bill introduced by the 
Honorable HUBERT HUMPHREY, of the State 
of Minnesota, and other coauthors, namely 
the Honorable Senator Kucuet, of California, 
and the Honorable Senator GOLDWATER, from 
Arizona, which bill would provide for pay- 
ment to State and local governments: 

1. Regular ad valorem taxes on properties 
owned by the Federal Government but leased 
to private users or sold to them under con- 
ditional sales contracts. 

2. Annual payments determined by each 
Federal property-owning agency on the basis 
of an application from the affected State or 
local government and in conformity with 
Governmentwide standards and procedure 
for properties in each class. This would 
be the most common type of payment under 
the bill. 

3. Transition payments on a declining 
basis over a 10-year period. 

4. Special payments in unusual situations 
where a taxing jurisdiction can demonstrate 
that Federal activities are imposing a local 
hardship for which other aid is available 
from the Federal Government. 

5. Special assessment for local improve- 
ments, substantially the same as for private 
property; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk is hereby 
directed to send certified copies of this reso- 
lution to the honorable United States Sen- 
ators from Minnesota; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk is directed 
to send certified copies of this resolution to 
the Members of the House delegation of the 
House of Representatives from the State of 
Minnesota; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk is hereby 
directed to send a certified copy of this reso- 
lution to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 

Approved April 21, 1955. 

JOSEPH E. DILLON, 
Mayor. 


CLOSING OF VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION HOSPITALS—CHANGE 
OF VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 
LAW—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, two resolutions adopted by the 
Ellingson-Brenden Post, No. 376, of the 
American Legion at their regular meet- 
ing on March 21, 1955 at Rothsay, Minn., 
opposing the closing of any Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals, and also oppos- 
ing any change in the veterans’ prefer- 
ence law of the State of Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas the Hoover Commission in its 
report issued recently has recommended the 
closing of 19 Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals throughout the United States, 2 in 
particular, which are located at Fargo, 
N. Dak., and Minor, N. Dak.; and 

Whereas the closing of these hospitals, 
especially the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals at Fargo and Minot would create a 
great and unnecessary hardship on the vet- 
erans served by these institutions, not only 
in denying them hospitalization in a vet- 
erans’ hospital near their respective homes, 
but also in increasing the waiting lists of 
other veterans’ hospitals by overburdening 
their now inadequate facilities by the de- 
mands for hospitalization of the veterans in 
the areas served by the Fargo and Minot 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals; and 
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Whereas the veteran population is steadily 
increasing which demands increased Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospitals facilities to 
adequately meet the needs for treatment of 
veterans who honorably served their country 
in time of war: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Ellingson-Brenden Post, No. 
376, Rothsay, Minn., at a duly con- 
vened meeting on the 21st day of March 1955, 
That this post hereby urges the Senators 
from the State of Minnesota, and the Repre- 
sentative from the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict, State of Minnesota, to put forth every 
effort and employ every means at their dis- 
posal to prevent the closing of these Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals, particularly the 
hospital located at Fargo, N. Dak., and Minot, 
N. Dak.; and to prevent the unjust discrimi- 
nation against the veterans in the area served 
by these hospitals, particularly the Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals at Fargo, N. Dak., 
and Minot, N. Dak., which will result if these 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals are 
closed; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Hon. Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
Hon. Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, and the 
Honorable Cora Knutson, Representative of 
the Ninth Congressional District, State of 
Minnesota, to apprize these officials of the 
attitude of this organization in this regard 
and to hereby request each of them to inform 
this organization as seen with respect to the 
proposed closing of these Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals, particularly those at Fargo, 
N. Dak., and Minot, N. Dak. 

ROBERT B. Cowrx, Jr., 
Ist Vice Commander. 

Attest: 

ELDRING SHEPERD, 
Adjutant. 


Whereas it has come to the attention of 
this veterans’ organization that there is con- 
templated and proposed, changes in the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Laws of the State of Min- 
nesota; and 

Whereas the proposed changes would seri- 
ously affect the rights of veterans who hon- 
orably served their country and also those 
who not only served their country honor- 
ably, but are suffering service-connected dis- 
abilities because of such service and who 
are the widows of veterans who paid the 
supreme sacrifice, by limiting the preference 
these veterans and widows now have in re- 
taining and obtaining employment with 
State agencies in the State of Minnesota; 
and 

Whereas the proponents of the change in 
such veterans’ preference laws attempt to 
justify the change by claiming that it would 
provide State governmental agencies with 
high caliber persons for State employment; 
and 

Whereas such claims are absolutely un- 
founded and the veterans and widows se- 
lected for positions and employment with 
the State of Minnesota have always been 
of the highest caliber and ability and suited 
for the employment for which they were en- 
gaged and their services and sacrifices for 
their country in time of war has increased 
their devotion to their Government, State 
and Federal, and that by such sacrifices 
more fully understand the importance of 
its purposes and functions to secure our 
democratic way of life; and 

Whereas these veterans and their widows 
by their service and their sacrifices for their 
country in time of war have earned the right 
to preference in employment in the Gov- 
ernment for which they fought, suffered 
disabilities, and in sOme cases paid the su- 
preme sacrifice; and further because as 
stated in the original Veterans’ Preference 
Law that “training and experience and serv- 
ice of the Government and loyalty and 
sacrifice for Government are qualifications 
of merit which cannot be readily discov- 
ered by examination:” Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved. by Ellingson-Brenden Post, No. 
376, at a regular meeting duly convened at 
Rothsay, Minn., on the 21st day of March 
1955, That this post hereby expresses its 
unequivocal opposition to any change in the 
Veterans’ Preference Law of the State of 
Minnesota and hereby direct that a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to the State 
senator and representative of the district 
wherein this Post is located to apprize them 
of the attitude of this organization in that 
regard; Be it further 

Resolved, That said senator and repre- 
sentative each be and hereby is requested to 
inform this organization as soon as con- 
venient by letter addressed to the commander 
of this Post of his position with respect to the 
proposed change in the Veterans’ Preference 
Law in the State of Minnesota. 

ROBERT B. Cow, Jr., 
First vice commander. 
Attest: 


Adjutant. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 1580. A bill to regulate subsistence ex- 
penses and mileage allowances of civilian 
officers and employees of the Federal Gov- 
ee without amendment (Rept. No. 

8). 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 35. Resolution providing for a study 
of merchant-marine training and education 
in the United States; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 349). 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PAMPHLET ENTITLED “DIS- 
POSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
COMMUNITIES AT OAK RIDGE, 
TENN., AND RICHLAND, WASH.”— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr, GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
I report favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 96, and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 96), submitted 
by Mr. ANDERSON on May 3, 1955, was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
7,000 copies of the committee print of the 
said joint committee during the 84th Con- 
gress entitled “Disposal of Government- 
Owned Communities at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
and Richland, Wash.,” dated April 1955. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


GRATUITY TO FAY DOUGLAS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
I report an original resolution to pay a 
gratuity to Fay Douglas. It is computed 
according to the rule. The payment is 
to be made from the contingent fund of 
the Senate. The deceased employee 
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served the Government in one capacity 
or another for 20 years. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 97) to pay a 
gratuity to Fay Douglas, was read, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Fay Douglas, widow of John L. Douglas, an 
employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to 1 year’s compensation 
at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 1921. A bill for the relief of Ileana Is- 
sarescu and her children; and 

S. 1922. A bill for the relief of Joaquim 
Santos Matias; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 1923. A bill to require safety devices on 
the doors of refrigerators shipped in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1924. A bill to establish a commission 
on the conservation, development, and use of 
renewable natural resources; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks by Mr. CARLSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 1925. A bill to authorize and empower 
the President to provide for prompt, fair, and 
effective distribution and use of poliomyelitis 
vaccine for the purpose of preventing abuses 
and safeguarding the public interest, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1926. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act, with respect to jurisdiction over sales 
of natural gas by independent producers; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Douctas when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S. 1927. A bill to provide permanent au- 
thority for the relief of certain disbursing 
officers; and 

S. 1928. A bill to amend the Federal 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 1929. A bill for the relief of Regina M. 

Knight; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. THYE: 

S. 1930. A bill for the relief of Florentine 
Kintzel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1931. A bill to further prevent the 
spread of contagious diseases in animals in- 
cluding diseases such as rabies which afflict 
certain domestic animals other than live- 
stock; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THYE when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. 1932. A bill making an appropriation 
for the operation of an emergency hurricane 
warning system by the Weather Bureau; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PURTELL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McNAMARA: 

S. 1933. A bill for the relief of Dr. Elpedio 
Dosado, Aurelia (wife), and Deanna, Elpedio 
Jr., and Ambrosia (their children); 

S. 1934. A bill for the relief of Stavros Con- 
stantinos Zevas; and 

S. 1935. A bill for the relief of Gunhard 
Oravas and Virve Oravas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1936. A bill for the relief of Dr. Tien 

Hsin Chen; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. PAYNE: 

S. 1937. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery in the State of 
Maine, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 1938. A bill for the relief of Hildegard 
L. McNabb; and 

S. 1939. A bill for the relief of Victorine 
(Vicky) Shalam, John Shalam, and Claude 
Shalam; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1940. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Gurli 
Thovtrup-Larsen Putnam; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1941. A bill to provide for the burial 
near the Marine Corps War Memorial at the 
northern end of Arlington National Ceme- 
tery of the participants in the famous flag 
raising at Iwo Jima; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1942. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and operation of a laboratory for a 
study of the utilization of the soil and water 
resources of the southeastern United States; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. BARRETT (for himself and Mr. 
O’MAHONEY) : 

S. 1943. A bill to provide for the relief of 
certain reclamation homestead entrymen; 

S. 1944. A bill to provide for the relief of 
certain reclamation homestead entrymen on 
the Fort Laramie division of the North Platte 
reclamation project; and 

S. 1945. A bill to provide for the relief of 
certain reclamation homestead entrymen on 
the Shoshone reclamation project, Wyoming; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) (by request) : 

S. 1946. A bill to further amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 to provide for spe- 
cial pay for physicians, dentists, and veteri- 
narians; and 


S. 1947. A bill to permit members of the 


Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Pub- 
lic Health Service, and their dependents, who 
occupy inadequate quarters, to do so on a 
rental basis without loss of basic allowance 
for quarters; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 
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(See the remarks of Mr. RUSSELL when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for Mr. Murray): 

S. 1948. A bill to authorize the sale and 
conveyance of certain of the publicly owned 
lands of the United States to the American 
Federation of the Physically Handicapped 
Institute for Human Engineering, Inc.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 1949. A bill to prohibit the payment of 
annuities to officers and employees of the 
United States who remain outside the United 
States after having been indicted for certain 
offenses; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Witt1amMs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 1950. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fu- 
Chuan Chao (also known as Fuk Kun Chiu) 
and his wife, Chu Lai Yuk (also known as 
Lai Yuk Chao); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY (for Mr. Murray, him- 
self, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
HLL, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KEFAUVER, 
Mr. KILGORE, Mr. LANGER, Mr, LEH- 
MAN, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MORSE, Mr. 
McNamara, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
SMATHERS, and Mr. SPARKMAN) : 

S. 1951. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

S. 1952. A bill for the relief of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr. 
MILLIKIN) : 

S. 1953. A bill for the relief of Yvonne Mary 
Florescu (Sister John Baptist); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1954. A bill to implement section 25 (b) 
of the Organic Act of Guam by carrying out 
the recommendations of the Commission on 
the Application of Federal Laws to Guam, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1955. A bill to provide for the enforce- 
ment of support orders in certain State and 
Federal courts, and to make it a crime to 
move or travel in interstate and foreign 
commerce to avoid compliance with such 
orders; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LANGER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 1956. A bill granting certain grazing, 
fishing, and hunting rights to the Three 
Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold Reser- 
vation, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 1957. A bill for the relief of J. Frank 
Houston; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1958. A bill to provide veterans’ benefits 
based upon service as a member of the 
Women's Army Auxiliary Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for him- 
self and Mr. DANIEL): 

S. 1959. A bill to direct the Secretary of the 
Army or his designee to convey a 6.89-acre 
tract of land out of a 199.959-acre tract of 
land situated in the vicinity of Houston, 
Harris County, Tex., to the State of Texas; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. J. Res. 70. Joint resolution directing the 

Surgeon General of the United States Public 
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Health Service to exercise for a limited pe- 
riod of time, certain emergency controls with 
respect to the distribution and use of the 
Salk vaccine; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerauver when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


SAFETY DEVICES ON DOORS OF 
REFRIGERATORS SHIPPED IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to require safety devices on the doors 
of refrigerators shipped in interstate 
commerce. 

The summer months are again upon 
us, the season of the year when there 
are so many tragic accidents in which 
young boys and girls playing in old ice- 
boxes, refrigerators and freezers shut 
themselves in and are suffocated. 

Less than a month ago a local news- 
paper carried a picture and story labeled 
“Death in an Icebox.” Two small boys 
were found dead in an abandoned icebox 
in a city in California. The youngsters 
had suffocated after being trapped in 
the box. They apparently had crawled 
in while playing and the door slammed 
shut on them. There was no way to 
open the door from the inside. 

There have been four such deaths 
recorded in 1955. There have been 99 
icebox deaths recorded since 1948. Ages 
range from 2 to 12 years. The average 
age of these children is 5 years, with 
boys outnumbering girls 3 to 1. The 
greatest number of deaths was recorded 
in 1953 with 29 deaths. 

There are more than 50 million ice- 
boxes, refrigerators, freezers and other 
such airtight cabinets in use today. 
They are being discarded at the rate of 
approximately 2 to 3 million a year 
according to the National Safety Coun- 
cil. Once discarded, these refrigerators 
and other airtight containers make in- 
viting places for games by small chil- 
dren. It is now estimated that the num- 
ber of discards will continually increase 
over the next few years. 

The number of these icebox deaths is 
not large, but just one death in an aban- 
doned icebox is one too many. More- 
over, abandoned iceboxes are not the 
only hazards. At least one child suffo- 
cated in a new freezer left on the porch. 

In recent years there has been a vigor- 
ous campaign in the cities, towns, and 
States to combat these tragic accidents. 
They have worked through publicity 
campaigns, city ordinances, and State 
laws making it illegal to abandon refrig- 
erators and iceboxes. This work being 
done on State and local levels is very 
commendable, but it is not complete 
throughout the Nation. These death 
traps in the form of discarded and un- 
used refrigerators will continue to plague 
and tempt our youngsters as long as 
these appliances are put into commerce 
without a safety device to allow the doors 
to be dislodged or opened from the inside. 

During the 83d Congress my distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and I introduced 
bills which would have required latches 
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on the doors of household refrigerators 
shipped in interstate commerce. Sena- 
tor SPARKMAN has reintroduced a similar 
bill again this session. The hearings on 
the icebox bills last session produced 
Senate Resolution 272 urging the States 
and municipalities to take steps by legis- 
lation or ordinance to prevent discard- 
ing refrigerating units. 

The resolution has served its purpose, 
I am sure, but I believe we must go one 
step farther and fight this menace at the 
Federal level. I understand that consid- 
erable progress has been made in engi- 
neering a device which would make it 
possible for refrigerators to be opened 
from the inside. 

The bill I am introducing today has 
several changes of a clarifying nature. 
Under this bill it would be unlawful for 
any person to introduce or deliver for 
introduction into interstate commerce 
any refrigerator, of a capacity of 1% 
cubic feet or more, unless the door of 
such refrigerator is equipped with a de- 
vice which enables the door to be opened 
easily from inside. 

There must be cooperation at every 
level to combat this hazard to the lives of 
our small children. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1923) to require safety 
devices on the doors of refrigerators 
shipped in interstate commerce, intro- 
duced by Mr. MANSFIELD, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to introduce or deliver for 
introduction into interstate commerce any 
refrigerator, of a capacity of 144 cubic feet 
or more, unless the door of such a refrigera- 
tor is equipped with a device which enables 
the door to be opened easily from inside. 

Src. 2. Any person who violates the pro- 
visions of the first section of this act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall upon 
conviction thereof be subject to imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, or a fine of 
not more than $1,000, or both. 

Sec. 3. As used in this act, (1) the term 
“interstate commerce” includes commerce be- 
tween one State, Territory, possession, or the 
District of Columbia, and another State, 
Territory, possession, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, and (2) the term “refrigerator” 
means any cabinet, box, or receptacle which 
is cooled by mechanical means, or by the 
use of ice, and is designed for the purpose 
of preserving food. 

Sec. 4. This act shall become effective 6 
months after the date of its enactment. 


COMMISSION ON THE CONSERVA- 
TION, DEVELOPMENT, AND USE 
OF RENEWABLE NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 

providing for the establishment of a 

commission to be appointed by the Presi- 


dent to study and recommend to Con- 
gress a policy dealing with land, water, 
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forests, and related natural resources of 
the United States. 

Representative CLIFFORD Hope, of 
Kansas, is today introducing a com- 
panion bill in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Our lands, our waters, our forests, and 
our natural resources are the basic re- 
sources upon which depend the con- 
tinued growth, development, and eco- 
nomic prosperity of our Nation. 

It is essential that we protect and 
preserve these resources in order that 
we may assure continued prosperity and 
provide for the increasing demand for 
products of the soil, to take care of a 
rapidly increasing population. 

Water and soil are our most valuable 
natural resources. In the State of 
Kansas our citizens have always been 
subject to intermittent floods and 
droughts and have experienced severe 
hardships from both. 

It has become evident that we must 
use every means available and feasible 
to conserve and control all sources of 
water supply in cooperation with a 
sound soil-conservation program. 

Presently, the Federal Government has 
many programs dealing with these 
problems, but I believe it is important 
that we effectuate a policy of coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government, 
the States, and the various subdivisions 
of government for a greatly expanded 
cooperative program, 

The Commission proposed under this 
resolution would be appointed by the 
President and composed of 1 member 
each from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Interior, the 
Department of Army, 3 members repre- 
senting the States, 3 members repre- 
senting local subdivisions of the Govern- 
ment, and 3 members representing the 
public at large. 

They would be directed to study and 
investigate the present conditions of the 
renewable natural resources of the 
United States, the probable future de- 
mands on such resources and formulate 
a practical program for carrying out 
these recommendations. 

Under the bill introduced by me the 
Commission would submit a report to 
the President for transmittal to Con- 
gress, including proposals for legisla- 
tive enactment and administrative ac- 
tion, as, in its judgment, are necessary 
to carry out its recommendations on or 
before March 1956. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1924) to establish a com- 
mission on the conservation, develop- 
ment, and use of renewable natural re- 
sources, introduced by Mr. CARLSON, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby de- 
clared to be the policy of Congress that the 
land, waters, forests, and related natural 
resources of the United States constitute an 
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essential basis for the national security and 
the physical, social, and economic welfare 
of the American people; that the conserva- 
tion, orderly development, and sustained use 
of the renewable natural resources of the 
United States is the joint responsibility of 
the Federal Government, the States, the 
various subdivisions of government, and the 
people thereof; and that this policy shall be 
effectuated through cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Government, the States and their various 
subdivisions, the owners and users of these 
resources, and private groups and organiza- 
tions serving as a medium for public par- 
ticipation. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of studying 
and recommending means of carrying out the 
policy set forth in section 1 of this act, there 
is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the Commission on Renewable 
Natural Resources (hereinafter referred to 
as the Commission). 

(b) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of 
section 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Code, or section 190 of 
the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99). 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall be composed 
of 12 members appointed by the President as 
follows: 1 member each from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of the 
Interior, and the Department of the Army; 
3 members representing the States; 3 mem- 
bers representing local subdivisions of gov- 
ernment; and 3 members representing the 
public at large. All members of the Com- 
mission shall be qualified by expert knowl- 
edge of or experience with the problems and 
management of the lands, waters, forests, 
and related renewable natural resources of 
the United States. One member of the 
Commission shall be designated by the Pres- 
ident as Chairman and another as Vice Chair- 
man. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall study 
and investigate the present condition of 
the renewable natural resources of the 
United States, the probable future demands 
upon such resources, and shall formulate a 
program for the practical carrying out of 
the policy established in section 1. 

(b) The Commission shall submit a re- 
port to the President for transmittal to the 
Congress, including proposals for such legis- 
lative enactments and administrative ac- 
tions as in its judgment are necessary to 
carry out its recommendations, on or be- 
fore March 1, 1956, and shall submit its 
final report not later than June 30, 1956, 
at which date the Commission shall cease to 
exist. The Commission may, from time to 
time, submit such interim reports as it deems 
desirable or as the President may request. 

Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such amounts as may be 
ont to carry out the provisions of this 


(b) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive $50 per diem when engaged in the 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission, except that no compensation shall 
be paid by the United States, by reason of 
service as a member, to any member who is 
receiving other compensation from the Fed- 
eral Government, or to any member who is 
receiving compensation from any State or 
local government. 

(c) Each member of the Commission shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by him 
in the performance of duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(d) The Commission may appoint and fix 
the compensation of such employees as it 
deems advisable without regard to the pro- 
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visions of the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(e) The Commission may procure, without 
regard to the civil-service laws and the clas- 
sification laws, temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
for the departments by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at 
rates not to exceed $50 per diem for indi- 
viduals. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or member thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act, hold such hearings and sit and at 
such times and places, administer such 
oaths, and require, by subpena or otherwise, 
the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, rec- 
ords, correspondence, memoranda, papers, 
and documents as the Commission or such 
subcommittee or member may deem advis- 
able. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of the Commis- 
sion, of such subcommittee, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member. The provisions of sections 102 to 
104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 2, secs. 192-194) shall apply 
in the case of any failure of any witness to 
comply with any subpena or to testify when 
summoned under authority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure from any department, agency, or inde- 
pendent instrumentality of the executive 
branch of the Government any information 
it deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this act; and each such department, 
agency, and instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to furnish such information to 
the Commission, upon request made by the 
chairman or by the vice chairman when 
acting as chairman. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS 
ACT, RELATING TO JURISDICTION 
OVER SALES BY INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act. It is a companion bill to S. 1248 
which I introduced on last February 28. 

The purpose and effect of the bill is 
to exempt from Federal regulation the 
producers of less than 2 billion cubic 
feet of natural gas a year. While it 
would leave subject to Federal regula- 
tion the interstate sales of producers 
who sell over 90 percent of the gas sold 
to interstate pipelines, it would remove 
from the necessity of Federal regula- 
tion over 96 percent of the producers— 
the true little fellows. It has the same 
purpose, although it is not the same in 
form, as H. R. 4924 introduced by Rep- 
resentative HESELTON, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
desk and ask that it be appropriately 
referred. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill, together with an explanatory 
statement of mine, including statistical 
tables, a legal memorandum, and the 
excellent statement of Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel James H. Lee, of De- 
troit, before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on April 
26, 1955, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 


and, without objection, the bill, state- 
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ment, and other data will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1926) to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act, with respect to jurisdic- 
tion over sales of natural gas by inde- 
pendent producers, introduced by Mr. 
Dous.as, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1926 
A bill to amend the Natural Gas Act, with 
respect to jurisdiction over sales of natural 
gas by independent producers 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 1 of the Natural Gas Act, as amended, 
is hereby amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and adding the following: 
“or to any transportation or sale of natural 
gas for resale in interstate commerce which 
oceurs at or prior to the completion of pro- 
duction or gathering during any calendar 
year by any person if (1) during the preced- 
ing calendar year the total sales of natural 
gas for resale in interstate commerce by such 
person, alone or in the aggregate with affili- 
ated producers and gatherers, did not exceed 
2 billion cubic feet computed at fourteen 
and sixty-five hundredths pounds per square 
inch absolute at 60° Fahrenheit, and (2) 
such person is not a natural-gas company by 
reason of other transportation or sale of 
natural gas for resale in interstate commerce 
and is not affiliated with a natural-gas com- 
pany.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of such act is amended by 
inserting “(a)” after the section number and 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(b) For the purposes of this act, a person 
shall be deemed to be affiliated with a pro- 
ducer or gatherer if such person directly or 
indirectly controls, is controlled by or is 
under common control with such producer 
or gatherer by reason of voting stock interest, 
common officers, directors, or stockholders, 
voting trusts, or by any other direct or indi- 
rect means.” 


The explanatory statement and other 
data presented by Mr. DouGLAs are as 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


When we were considering the Kerr bill 
(S. 1498) in the 8ist Congress, I supported 
an amendment to the Natural Gas Act which 
would have exempted from Federal regula- 
tion the small producers of natural gas, 
Had that amendment been accepted by the 
Senate and concurred in by the House, about 
96 percent of the natural-gas producers who 
now find themselyes subject to Federal regu- 
lation, would not be in that classification. 
In order that a similar proposal may be con- 
sidered by the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, along with other pro- 
posals to amend the Natural Gas Act, I have 
submitted this bill, exempting those who 
sell less than 2 billion feet a year. 

The Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, at my request, has furnished me 
certain information bearing upon this mat- 
ter. So that this data may be available to 
all concerned, I include in this statement 
several tables which I have prepared from 
the data furnished by the Federal Power 
Commission. These tables disclose the 
sources of the gas supply of the interstate 
pipeline companies, the number of so-called 
independent producers, the volume of gas 
they sell, and the States in Which they make 
their sales in interstate commerce to the 
natural-gas pipeline companies. The tables 
also list the large producers whose sales in 
interstate commerce for resale were in ex- 
cess of 35 million M c. f. in the year 1953. 
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The tables are as follows: 


Taste I.—Source of gas supply of natural gas companies reporting to Federal Power Commission 
SOUTHWEST AREA (STATES OF ARKANSAS, KANSAS, LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, NEW MEXICO, OKLAHOMA, AND TEXAS) 


1948 


‘Thousand 
cubic feet 


Thousand 
cubic feet 


Thousand 
cubic feet 


Thousand 
cubic feet 


on b line companies. 457, 878, 795 18. 45 
yee 215, 278, 661 1233 63 
56 EE SE AN 627, 023, 015 714, 002, 092 673, 157, 456 953, 613, 075 52.09 

Purchased fi from other producers 1, 012, 504, 187 1, 361, 178, 867 1, 664, 668, 860 4, 055, 962, 575 300. 59 


Total. [I, 639, 527, 202 2, 075, 180, 959 2, 337, 820, 316 5, 009, 575, 650 205. 55 
Produced b. une Som les. 250, 400, 180 221, 770, 745 215, 247, 583 211, 774 17. 00; 
Produced ie —.— 8, 050, 649 7, 303, 117 4, 354, 065 2 05 844 07.0 

229, 073, 802 219, 601, 648 213, 875, 615 (19. 14) 

166, 293, 193 164, 014, 822 199, 276, 658 27. 68 

Total. j—7v«e. v2 395, 367, 055 383, 616, 470 413, 152, 273 (1.77) 


716, 385, 999 
451, 102, 691 


Produced by pipeline companies. 384 | 33.15 | 604,214,268 | 28.10 | 673,126,378 | 24.73 | 873,081,200 | 17.41 
Produced ced by aflilintes, — — usien 10.13 | 248,861,686 | 10.07 | 219, 632, 726 8.07 | 303, 372, 839 6.05 


891, 583,844 | 43.28 | 943,075,954 | 38.17 | 892,759,104 | 32.80 |1, 176, 454, 039 
1, 168, 583, 087 56.72 1, 827, 472, 000 61.83 |1, 828, 683, 682 | 67. 20 3, 838, 105, 131 | 76. 54 4, 255, 


Total....-..-.-.---------.---------------|2, 060, 116, 931 | 100.00 2, 470, 548,014 | 100.00 2. 721, 442, 786 | 100.00 5, 014, 559, 170 | 100.00 6, 422, 727, 923 


A 


Norx.— Data for years 1950 and 1951 not available, 
Source: Federal Power Commission studies, 


TABLE II.—Sales of natural gas by independent producers to natural gas companies reporting to the Federal Power Commission, year 1953 


Producers Sales (thousand cubic feet) 


Size interval (thousand cubic feet of natura: gas) Cumulative 


Over 100 minen „444444 „„. 1, 308, 598, 166 30, 79 

50 million to 100 million... 2, 237, 501, 655 52. 66 66, 350, 249 

25 million to 50 million.... 2, 909, 196, 361 68. 47 87, 316, 373 

10 million to 25 million 3, 263, 044, 210 76. 79 15, 384, 689 

5 million to 10 million... 8, 630, 674, 332 85. 45 ', 089, 

2 million to 5 million. 3, 855, 567, 614 90. 74 3, 748, 221 

1 million to 2 million.... 8, 926, 171, 167 92. 40 1, 332, 143 

500,000 to 1 million... 4, 065, 904, 95. 69 950, 

100, 500,000. 4, 160, 008, 149 97. 90 309, 034 
4, 249, 069, 100. 00 


Source: Federal Power Commission study. 


TanLR III.— Sales of natural gas made by independent producers in 1953 to natural gas pipeline companies classified by States and 
regions 


Sales (M e. f.) 


9 


Lo: 
Mississippi.. 
New Mexico 


Total 
Other Statee.c .... 


Rocky Mountain: 
Colorad r 


53, 415, 914 


1 Less than 0.1 
Includes 435 dapfles 8 of producers who operate in more than 1 State, principally in the Southwest and Rocky Mountain regions. 


Source: Federal Power Commission study, 
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Taste IV.—Independent producers whose sales of natural gas 992 To to natural gas pipeline companies ‘exceeded 35 million thousand 
cubic feet 


Sales (thousan! 


7, d u- Sales (thousand 
No. Name of producer cubic feet) belies lative No. Name of producer cubic feet) lative 

1 | Phillips Petroleum Ca- 457, 445,147 | 10.77 10,77 18 | Continental O Co. Erimni 52, 868, 918 51. 39 
2 | Stanolind Oi] & Gas Co. 1. 202, 562, 446 4.77 15, 54 19 | Southwest Gas Producing Co. a 50, 798, 484 52. 59 
3 | Humble Oi] & Refining Co. 175, 975, 859 4.14 19. 68 20 | Panoma Corp = 48, 606, 770 53.73 
4 | Magnolia Petroleum Co. 157, 553, 211 3.71 23. 39 21 | La Gloria Corp. Š 48, 016, 833 54. 86 
5 Shell Oil Co 156, 356, 923 3. 68 27. 07 22 | Pure Of] Co ~ 48, 002, 992 55.99 
6 | Chicago Corp 155, 561, 811 3. 66 30. 73 22 | Ohio Oil Co 47, 761, 245 57. 11 
7 Gulf On Corp. and subs 138, 437, 426 3. 26 33. 99 24 | Abercrombie, J. S., CO. 46, 947, 330 58. 22 
8 | Atlantic Refining Co 95, 201, 494 2, 24 36, 23 25 Tide Water Associated Oil 45, 380, 214 59.29 
9 | Shamrock On & Gas © 81, 394, 405 1,92 38. 15 26 | Sinclair Oil & Gas Co 43, 449, 60. 31 
10 | Skelly Oil Co 74, 650, 656 1.76 39. 91 27 | American Gas Production C. 43, 283, 875 61. 33 
11 Sun O Co. 69, 020, 225 1. 62 41. 53 28 | Southern Production Co- 42, 116, 644 62, 32 
12 | The Texas Co. Hi e er 1. 58 ri a 29 | Western Natural Gas Co. 39, 228; 299 63. 24 

13 | Carthage Corp. plant. „ 1 1.57 ý — — 
14 Republic Natural Gas Co 63, 245, 423 1.49 46.17 Subtotal, 29 producers 2, 687, 152,424 | 63. 2144. 
15 | Superior Oil Co 62, 533, 698 1.47 47. 64 URD. t A Ee pia 1, 561, 917, 512 100. 00 
16 | Sunray Oil Corp 53, 734, 890 1.26 48. 90 — — 
17 | Union Oil Co. of Callifornia 53, 023, 345 1. 25 50. 15 6 4, 249, 069, 936 100. 00 


1 Subsidiary Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 

2 Subsidiary Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
3 Subsidiary Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

4 Gulf Refining Co. 

è Subsidiary Cities Service Oil Co. 


BIG, NONTRANSPORTING PRODUCERS ARE MAJOR 
SOURCE OF NATURAL GAS 


The first table shows the sources of the 
gas supply of natural gas companies report- 
ing to the Federal Power Commission for 
the years 1947, 1948, and 1949; also for 1952 
and 1953. In 1947 pipeline companies took 
into their systems 2,060,116,931 thousand 
cubic feet. Of this volume 43.28 percent was 
produced by the pipeline companies and 
their producing affiliates, the balance being 
purchased from nontransporting producers. 

By 1953 the proportion produced by the 
pipeline companies and their affiliates had 
declined to 21.53 percent, although this 
segment of the producing industry increased 
its total production 30.95 percent between 
1947 and 1953. Purchases from nontrans- 
porting producers increased in the same 
period to 4,255,239,233 thousand cubic feet 
or an increase of 264.14 percent. These facts 
demonstrate that most of the Nation’s gas 
reserves are in the hands of the nontrans- 
porting producers, and the pipeline com- 
panies must secure an increasing portion of 
their supply from such producers. 


ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-FOUR BIGGEST PRODUCERS 
SELL 90 PERCENT OF NATURAL GAS IN INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE 


The second table shows a breakdown of 
the sales by producers to pipeline companies 
by size intervals, the number of producers in 
each size interval, the sales volumes, and the 
percentages which such sales volumes bear 
to the total volume sold. From this data 
which the Federal Power Commission sup- 
plied to me, it appears that 174 producers 
whose sales exceeded 2 million thousand 
cubic feet per year, sold 90.74 percent of the 
total volume of gas purchased by pipeline 
companies in 1953. 

It is equally startling to find that 3,736 
producers together only sold 2.1 percent of 
the total. The sales of these 3,736 producers 
were all under 100,000 thousand cubic feet 
annually, and on the average amounted to 
23,839 thousand cubic feet. If such volume 
were priced at 10 cents per thousand cubic 
feet, which was approximately the average 
revenue received by producers in 1953, it 
would mean an annual average income of 
only $2,384. 


LION'S SHARE OF NATURAL GAS RESERVES ARE IN 
SOUTHWEST STATES 

The next table which I have inserted in 
the Recorp clearly reveals the concentration 
of the Nation's gas reserves in the South- 
west. It will be noted from this table that 
producers in the seven States of the South- 
west—Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas 
sold in 1953 95.19 percent of the gas pur- 
chased by pipeline companies from non- 


Source: Federal Power Commission study. 


Notr.—The volumes reported for most of the producers Include some gas sold 
jointly with other producers including those listed above. 


transporting or so-called independent pro- 
ducers. In 1953 the Rocky Mountain region 
furnished only 1.26 percent of the total sup- 
ply and the Appalachian area 3.4 percent. 

The table shows about 1,860 producers in 
the 7-State area, but as the footnote to the 
table indicates, there are 435 duplications in 
the Southwest and Rocky Mountain regions, 
Thus, the number of producers in the South- 
west, including duplicates, would be in the 
neighborhood of 1,500 or less. 


BIG OIL COMPANIES ARE AMONG BIGGEST NATURAL 
GAS PRODUCERS 


The fourth table reveals the great con- 
centration of natural gas production and 
the ownership of the Nation’s gas reserves 
among the “who’s who” of the oil industry. 
This list of producers whose annual sales for 
1953 were in excess of 35 million thousand 
cubic feet is quite revealing. As would be 
expected, Phillips Petroleum Co. heads the 
list. Three Standard Oil companies follow 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co., and Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
Then comes Shell. These five companies 
together sell 27.07 percent of the total volume 
of gas sold by nontransporting producers 
to the interstate pipeline companies. ‘The 
29 producers, most of whom are large oil 
companies, sold 63.24 percent of the total gas 
purchased by the pipeline companies from 
nontransporting producers in the year 1953. 
All the other producers together—4,336 of 
them—sold 36.76 percent of the gas. 


REGULATION OF SALES OF SMALL PRODUCERS NOT 
NECESSARY FOR PROTECTION OF CONSUMERS 


In the background information on nat- 
ural-gas legislation which I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on February 28 I made 
it clear that I did not believe it necessary to 
subject these little producers to Federal 
regulation in order to protect the consumer 
from gouging by the 100 larger producers 
who sell more than 85 percent of the nat- 
ural gas to the interstate markets. 

I have long recognized that regulation 
imposes burdens not only on the regulated 
but also on the agencies which are charged 
with the duty of administering the law. I 
do not wish to see the Federal Power Com- 
mission bogged down in an administrative 
morass. I have no desire to see the individ- 
uals, partnerships, and small corporations 
whose total contribution to the Nation's in- 
terstate gas supply is so very small volume- 
wise subjected to expense and effort in com- 
plying with a regulatory act and prescribed 
rules and regulations when it is apparent 
that the public interest does not truly re- 
quire such regulation. Such producers do 
not control large enough supplies of natural 
gas to affect materially the interstate move- 
ments or price levels of such gas. 


I have therefore concluded that it would 
be in the public interest to exclude from 
Federal regulation under the Natural Gas 
Act those producers whose sales in interstate 
commerce for resale do not exceed on an an- 
nual basis 2 billion cubic feet of natural gas. 

While some may contend that the Federal 
Power Commission might itself have adopted 
administratively some such approach—be- 
ginning and ending its regulation with the 
175 or so largest nontransporting producers— 
I understand this may be an arguable point 
under the law as written. This bill would, 
therefore, adopt such a workable approach 
as a matter of law. 


REASONABLE CLASSIFICATION IS ACCEPTED 
LEGISLATIVE PRINCIPLE 


The proposal to make a distinction as be- 
tween those subject to regulation and those 
which are not subject on the basis of size is 
neither revolutionary nor illegal. In con- 
nection with the similar proposal in the 8ist 
Congress when the Kerr bill was under con- 
sideration, the question of the constitution- 
ality of such proposal was given considera- 
tion by the Bureau of Law of the Federal 
Power Commission. The Commission’s re- 
port on the proposal to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, which: report 
apparently was submitted at the request of 
Senator JOHNSON of Texas, includes a legal 
memorandum of the Bureau of Law of the 
Commission, approved by the General Coun- 
sel. This points out that classification upon 
the basis of size for regulatory purposes has 
been previously utilized and has received 
judicial sanction. I include at this point 
the text of that legal memorandum: 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE COMMISSION 


JUNE 3, 1949. 
Re Constitutionality of proposed exemption 
of producers. 

This memorandum is prepared in response 
to an assignment from the general counsel. 
It discusses the question of whether the pro- 
posed exemption from the jurisdiction of 
the Commission of sales of natural gas in 
interstate commerce at the conclusion of 
production and gathering where such sales, 
individually or in the aggregate with affili- 
ated producers, do not exceed 2 billion 
cubic feet during the calendar year, would 
be constitutional as involving a permissible 
classification of natural-gas companies. 

Such an exemption, in my opinion, would 
be constitutional since it is based upon a 
reasonable classification of regulated and 
nonregulated companies for legitimate regu- 
latory purposes. While it is estimated that 
the provision would exempt 97 percent of the 
2,300 producers in the country who made 
sales to interstate pipelines in 1947 and 530 
of the 600 producers in the 7 Southwestern 
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States, the remaining 70 producers in the 
Southwestern States who would not be 
exempt sold 83.96 percent of the gas sold 
to interstate pipelines in the year 1947, 
Those ucers, therefore, would be exempt 
whom it is not important to regulate. 

Such reasonable classification and exemp- 
tion based thereon has been repeatedly up- 
held by the United States Supreme Court. 
In Wilson v. New (243 U. S. 332), a similar 
classification and exemption was upheld. 
The rule was stated in the majority opinion 
on page 354 as follows: 

“The want of equality is based upon two 
considerations. The one is the exemption of 
certain short line and electric railroads. We 
dismiss it because it has been adversely dis- 
posed of by many previous decisions. The 
second rests upon the charge that unlawful 
inequality results because the statute deals 
not with all, but only with the wages of 
employees engaged in the movement of 
trains. But such employees were those con- 
cerning whom the dispute as to wages ex- 
isted growing out of which the threat of 
interruption of interstate commerce arose, 
a consideration which establishes an ade- 
quate basis for the statutory classification.” 

Similarly in the case of Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co. v. United States 
(284 U. S. 80), the Supreme Court said on 
page 93: 

“The classification which results in ex- 
empting railroads less than 100 miles in 
length from the necessity of making reports 
of per diem accruals separately to each of 
the numerous car owners throughout the 
country is attacked as arbitrary and un- 
reasonable. We think it is neither. It is of 
a kind frequently made and frequently up- 
held by this court. St. Louis & I. M. Ry. Co. 
v. Arkansas (240 U. S. 518, 520); Wilson v. 
New (243 U. S. 332, 354), and authorities 
cited. Moreover, the car equipment of the 
country is substantially in the hands of the 
trunk lines, that owned by the short lines be- 
ing almost a negligible proportion of the 
whole. And this fact affords some additional 
ground for the classification.” 

To the same effect, in the case of Dow v. 
Beidelman (125 U. S. 680), the United States 
Supreme Court said, on page 691: 

“The legisiature, in the exercise of its 
power of regulating fares and freights, may 
classify the railroads according to the 
amount of the business which they have 
done or appear likely to do. Whether the 
classification shall be according to the 
amount of passengers and freight carried, or 
of gross or net earnings, during a previous 
year, or according to the simpler and more 
constant test of the length of the line of the 
railroad, is a matter within the discretion 
of the legislature. If the same rule is ap- 
plied to all railroads of the same class, there 
is no violation of the constitutional provi- 
sion securing to all the equal protection of 
the laws.“ 

See also New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company v. New York (165 
U. S. 628 (1897) ); Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company v. Conley (230 U. S. 513 
(1913) ); Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. v. 
Grosjean (301 U. S. 412 (1937)), and Car- 
michael y. Southern Coal & Coke Co. (301 
U. S. 495 (1937)). 

For other authorities see dissenting opin- 
ion by Mr. Justice Brandeis in which Mr. 
Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Stone con- 
curred, in Louisville Gas & Electric Co. v. 
Coleman (277 U. S. 32), at pages 42 to 44, 
and dissenting opinion by Mr. Justice Car- 
dozo in Stewart Dry Goods Co. v. Lewis (294 
U. S. 550), at page 579, both of which gave 
broad application to the doctrine. 

Louis W. McKERNAN, 
Chief, Division of Interpretation 
and Research, Bureau of Lato. 

Approved: 

BRADFORD Ross, 
General Counsel. 
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REGULATION DOES NOT STIFLE GROWTH OR 
PROSPERITY 


It has been contended that such a classi- 
fication would discourage small producers 
from increasing their sales in interstate com- 
merce, and would encourage large producers 
to reduce their sales, and thus curtail the 
fiow of gas in interstate commerce. This 
argument, of course, implies that producers 
who make sales in excess of 2 million thou- 
sand cubic feet annually and are thus sub- 
ject to Federal regulation would be treated 
unfairly by the regulatory agency. I cannot 
give such argument any credence. It is a 
well-known fact that those corporations 
which have been subject to regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission for the past 
16 years have prospered and expanded tre- 
mendously. My proposal to exempt small 
producers from Federal regulation is based 
solely on the ground that their regulation 
is not essential for the protection of the 
public interest and is designed to relieve 
them from the burden of unnecessary regu- 
lation, and likewise to relieve the taxpayers 
of the financial burden of nonessential regu- 
lation. 

I am still firmly convinced of the necessity 
in the public interest of defeating the legis- 
lative drive to exempt the interstate sales of 
the big, nontransporting producers of nat- 
ural gas. If the little fellows who are being 
used to run interference for them are ex- 
empted, it may therefore serve both the de- 
sirable objectives I have mentioned, and to 
remove the unnecessary aspects of regula- 
tion which the big producers have used as a 
public relations asset for their own legisla- 
tive drive. 


EXCELLENT SUMMARY OF REASONS FOR REGULAT- 
ING BIG PRODUCERS’ SALES AND EXEMPTING 
SMALL PRODUCERS’ SALES IN JAMES H, LEE 
STATEMENT 


I would like to bring to the attention of 
all Members of Congress the incisive and 
comprehensive statement of Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel James H. Lee, of Detroit, 
to the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on April 26, 1955. Ap- 
pearing on behalf of Mayor Cobo, of Detroit, 
and the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, Mr. Lee has ably outlined the 
reasons why the interstate sales of big non- 
transporting producers of natural gas should 
not be exempted from Federal regulation, 
why the sales of small producers could well 
be exempted, as proposed in the bill I am 
introducing today, and why the phantom 
costs allowed to pipelines by the Panhandle 
case decision and by the Harris bill, H. R. 
4560—but which would be outlawed by my 
bill, S. 1248—may bring gigantic increases 
in consumers’ gas bills. 

The text of Mr. Lee’s statement is as 
follows: 


“STATEMENT OF JAMES H. LEE, ASSISTANT 
CORPORATION COUNSEL, PUBLIC UTILITIES, 
DETROIT, MICH., ON BEHALF OF MAYOR 
ALBERT F. COBO, OF DETROIT, CORPORATION 
COUNSEL PAUL T. DWYER, OF DETROIT, THE 
COMMON COUNCIL OF DETROIT, AND THE 
943 MUNICIPALITIES WHO ARE MEMBERS OF 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL 
Law OFFICERS, BEFORE THE INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 84TH CONGRESS, Ist SES- 
SION, OPPOSING THE Harris (H. R. 4560) 
AND SIMILAR BILLS 


Apr 26, 1955. 

“My name is James H. Lee. I am assist- 
ant corporation counsel of the city of De- 
troit, Mich., in charge of public-utility mat- 
ters and appear here on behalf of the Hon- 
orable Albert F. Cobo, mayor of Detroit, 
Mich., the corporation counsel, Paul T. 
Dwyer, and the common council of my city. 
I also am chairman of the committee on 
electric, gas, and telephone rates of the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
(NIMLO). City attorney, Henry B. Curtis, 
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of New Orleans, president of NIMLO, has 
authorized me to present the position of 
that organization to this committee. 

“The reasons we oppose the Harris bill 
(H. R. 4560), and all the similar bills now 
before this committee, may be summarized 
as follows: 

“1, The Harris bill in effect takes an esti- 
mated $200 million to $800 million per year 
out of the pockets of approximately 60 mil- 
lion consumers and funnels these millions 
chiefly into the coffers of approximately 100 
big oil and gas companies. This would be 
a congressional giveaway—not of public 
funds but of these consumers’ money. Oil 
and gas companies are not here pleading 
need, or lack of profits, under the existing 
provisions of the Natural Gas Act. They are 
rich and growing richer, in part due to their 
congressionally granted 27½-percent deple- 
tion-tax exemption. The additional ‘exemp- 
tion’ or ‘windfall’ proposed by the Harris 
bill at consumer expense is inequitable, un- 
just, and not in the public interest. 

2. The business of selling natural gas in 
interstate commerce is affected with a public 
interest which requires the regulation now 
provided by the Natural Gas Act. Such gas 
is unique in that it can only be transported 
economically through a pipeline. Natural- 
gas consumers are ‘captive’ customers, de- 
pendent entirely upon Federal producer 
price regulations for protection against price 
gouging. The producer, transporter, distrib- 
utor, and ultimate customer are linked to- 
gether and the freedom of action, or choice 
of several suppliers, found in the buying and 
selling of commodities and goods in the open 
market is not found in the sale of natural 
gas in the field, at the city gate or at the 
consumer’s meter. 

“3, Natural gas consumers are helpless to 
protect themselves against price exploitation 
by the giant oil and gas companies who 
dominate the natural gas market—too few 
eontrol too much of the market for it to be 
competitive—and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has found that the ‘primary’ 
purpose of the Natural Gas Act (which the 
Harris bill would effectively scuttle) is ‘to 
protect consumers against exploitation at the 
hands of natural gas companies.’ When 
properly interpreted and administered, this 
act has provided just and reasonable’ rates 
and Congress should not now allow such 
‘exploitation.’ 

“4, If the Harris bill is adopted, prices 
will be raised to exorbitant levels by use 
of escalator clauses, most-favored-nation 
clauses, spiral clauses, and unjust and un- 
reasonable field price formulas. And no 
effective power to protect the public interest 
will exist. 

“5. The Harris bill recreates the very 
evils—the exploitation“ of consumers 
which the present act is intended to elimi- 
nate, as it allows big oil and gas companies 
who so dominate the field as to have mo- 
nopoly powers, to extort unreasonable and 
exorbitant prices for an essential public serv- 
ice by revoking the power under the Natural 
Gas Act to require ‘just and reasonable’ 
prices. 

“6. Under the Natural Gas Act the industry 
has prospered greatly, is now gigantic in size, 
serving millions of consumers in several 
hundred cities. The effect of natural gas on 
the national economy is tremendous. The 
unique characteristics of the business, the 
scarcity and monopoly of supply, along with 
monopoly of transportation and absolute de- 
pendence of consumers upon one source, 
cause the natural gas industry to be affected 
with a compelling public interest which Fed- 
eral regulation must protect or no protec- 
tion exists. The ‘few pennies’ for producers 
argument advanced by proponents of the 
Harris bill is unsound, illogical, and contrary 
to every basic principle of regulation of busi- 
ness affected with a public interest under our 
system of free enterprise. 
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“7, The Natural Gas Act was passed to 
close, and did, in fact, close the constitu- 
tional regulatory gap which denied the States 
the right to regulate sales of natural gas 
when made in interstate commerce. No one 
can dispute that such sales will continue 
to be interstate sales. And it is unchal- 
lengeable that such sales can only be regu- 
lated under the Federal Constitution by the 
Federal Government. Should the Harris bill 
be passed, no regulation of such sales will 
exist, this “gap” will be reopened and a “twi- 
light” zone recreated wherein consumers will 
be at the mercy of unregulated producers 
with runaway, uncheckable prices certain to 
result. 

“g, Emasculation of the Natural Gas Act 
as provided by the Harris bill thus means 
no effective protection at all for natural-gas 
consumers as the States are constitutionally 
prohibited from protecting consumers on in- 
terstate sales prices and intrastate controls 
are impractical, ineffective, and futile as 
the States must force onto consumers with- 
out question every producer price increase 
no matter how exorbitant and unreasonable 
it may be. 

“9, Due to the lack of producer competi- 
tion in the field, there is a monopoly sellers’ 
market, competition is only between buyers; 
not sellers with buyers outbidding each other 
for this scarce and much needed product. 
As illustrative of what the elimination of the 
“just and reasonable” rate requirement of 
the Natural Gas Act by the Harris bill means, 
one need only consider the tremendous in- 
crease in producer prices which has occurred 
in recent years while the Federal Power Com- 
mission has stood idly by, under its self- 
denial of jurisdiction which the Phillips de- 
cision reversed. The producers price to pipe- 
lines has increased an average of 84 percent 
since 1947 with some recent contracts jump- 
ing from 200 to 300 percent in the past 2 
years (about 5 cents in 1947-49, 9 cents in 
1953, and recently 20 cents in Louisiana). 
As another example, 1 pipeline under the 
field-price formula espoused by the Harris 
bill has written up the value of its natural- 
gas reserves 15,000 percent. 

“10. The Natural Gas Act's provisions re- 
quiring the Federal Power Commission to 
fix ‘just and reasonable’ rates is fair to both 
producer and consumer and should not be 
eliminated so as to permit producers and 
gatherers to charge unjust and unreasonable 
prices. 

“11, Consumers relying upon the congres- 
sional promise contained in the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938 of ‘just and reasonable’ rates 
have spent millions for gas-burning equip- 
ment, thus supporting the nationwide ex- 
pansion of the natural-gas industry in recent 
years. Now that consumers have acted in 
reliance upon this congressional promise, it 
would be highly inequitable for the Congress 
to withdraw that promise by adopting the 
Harris bill, thus causing millions of dollars 
of producer rate increases to descend upon 
them. If the consumer protections are 
scuttled by the Congress, no effective regula- 
tion will exist and producer price increases— 
already totaling millions—will ‘automati- 
cally’ go into effect. 

“I now would like to present the official 
NIMLO resolution and report, and our de- 
tailed statement supporting the above sum- 
mary. This is in effect our brief in chief 
on behalf of consumers. The producers, 
pipelines and distributors have all been heard 
at great length for many days, with their 
statements in the main supporting the Har- 
ris bill. Herein I present our side of this 
controversy and our answers to the chief 
ae advanced by them for the Harris 

“NIMLO’S OFFICIAL RESOLUTION AND REPORT 

“The National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers (NIMLO) has a membership of over 
900 cities located in each of the 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, and in the Ter- 
ritories of Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 
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NIMLO is supported entirely by tax funds 
of its member cities. Last September in San 
Francisco NIMLO adopted a resolution pro- 
viding as follows: 

“ Whereas the primary purpose of the Con- 
gress in adopting the Natural Gas Act of 
1938 was to protect consumers from exploita- 
tion by suppliers of natural gas, while at the 
same time assuring the supplies of a fair and 
reasonable price for their products; 

Whereas the means whereby the Con- 
gress accomplished this purpose was to con- 
fer jurisdiction upon the FPC to fix reason- 
able rates for sales of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce for resale to consumers; 

“ ‘Whereas NIMLO has since the adoption 
of this act taken the clear and consistent 
position that this purpose of the Congress 
should be carried out and that the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission 
thus conferred should remain unimpaired: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That NIMLO hereby reaffirms 
its prior position and opposes the enactment 
of Federal legislation which would weaken 
or impair the jurisdiction and functioning 
of the Federal Power Commission under the 
Natural Gas Act as now written; and be it 
further . 

“ ‘Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Cabinet Committee on 
Energy Supplies and Resources Policy which 
is now considering natural resources.’ 

“This resolution was based upon a report 
which stated: 

This subject was the only one upon 
which there was controversy at the open 
hearing conducted by your committee. Your 
committee was urged to recommend no ac- 
tion upon this subject until a newly created 
Cabinet Committee has completed a study 
of natural resources and reported, with 
NIMLO appointing a committee thereafter 
to recommend a position for this organi- 
zation. We were also urged to recommend 
that NIMLO adhere to and reaffirm the prior 
position consistently taken by NIMLO since 
adoption of the Natural Gas Act in 1938 that 
this act should be carried out as originally 
written. 

It was suggested that two States, Kansas 
and Oklahoma, prescribe minimum prices for 
intrastate sales of natural gas at the well- 
head whereas the FPC only passes upon the 
reasonableness of maximum prices of sales 
in interstate commerce for resale and that 
some conflict in Federal and State jurisdic- 
tion exists in reaffirming NIMLO’s prior posi- 
tion taken not only by resolution but in 
the brief amicus curiae filed in the United 
States Supreme Court in the recently decided 
Phillips case. Your committee fails to find 
such conflict and notes that such conflict 
was urged upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Phillips case and found 
to be nonexistent. In fact, your commit- 
tee is impressed with the fact that since the 
States are constitutionally unable to con- 
trol the reasonableness of sales in interstate 
commerce no conflict with FPC jurisdiction 
can arise. And no producing State fixes 
maximum prices for natural gas for the pro- 
tection of consumers. They fix only mini- 
mum prices to protect producers. 

pon checking with NIMLO’s staff, your 
committee was informed that while a copy 
was mailed to each one of NIMLO's 881 
member municipalities of the brief amicus 
curiae filed in the Phillips case, not 1 mem- 
ber wrote in protest against or in disagree- 
ment with the position taken therein, i. e., 
the position urged in the foregoing reso- 
lution, 

Under these circumstances, your com- 
mittee finds no reason whatever to depart 
from the prior position of NIMLO on this 
matter. The proponents of a change of posi- 
tion frankly informed your committee that 
legislation to remove FPC jurisdiction to pass 
upon the reasonableness of rates charged by 
Phillips Petroleum Co. for sales in interstate 
commerce is certain to be introduced in Con- 
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gress in January. NIMLO has not wavered 
down through the years in opposing such 
legislation and no valid reason was advanced 
to your committee why NIMLO should 
change its position now. We were urged to 
recommend a change in NIMLO's position to 
one of “no position” and that we cannot do 
when no valid reasons were presented for 
such action. 

„Jour committee was also informed that 
unless the Natural Gas Act is amended so as 
to nullify the decision in the Phillips case, 
the suppliers of natural gas would not sell 
their gas in interstate commerce, thus de- 
priving thousands of users of this commod- 
ity and making the price higher because 
pipelines will not operate at full capacity. 
This argument in the nature of a threat by 
oil companies to deny themselves profitable 
interstate markets is one to which your com- 
mittee cannot give credence. The FPC re- 
quires reserves to be dedicated for the use 
of each pipeline before the line can be con- 
structed. The millions in cities who have 
changed over to the use of natural gas should 
not thus suddenly find their supply cut off 
due to this Supreme Court decision against 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 

“In NIMLO’s brief amicus curiae it was 
pointed out that some 40 million consumers 
are now dependent upon natural gas. 
Nearly every large city—and many of the 
smaller cities—now have pipelines bringing 
this valuable commodity to them. Your 
committee is impressed by the argument 
urged upon it that we as city attorneys rep- 
resent not oil companies but the consumers 
who reside in our cities. To here adopt the 
position of Phillips Petroleum Co. and de- 
part from our representation of the con- 
sumers who pay us to represent their inter- 
ests seems wholly inconsistent. We who 
represent consumers cannot be in the posi- 
tion of urging higher prices for consumers 
of natural gas. In the Phillips case the 
Supreme Court noted that a scuttling of 
FPC jurisdiction meant an increase in price 
for these consumers—an increase estimated 
from authoritative sources in NIMLO’s ami- 
cus curiae brief there at $200 million per 
year. Action to support such a result your 
committee cannot recommend. 

“Consistent with our position as a rep- 
resentative of the consumers who reside 
within municipal corporate limits, your 
committee therefore, recommends that 
NIMLO reaffirm its position in this matter.’ 

“The NIMLO resolution was adopted in 
democratic fashion after a lengthy debate 
at which both sides of this important ques- 
tion were fully presented. I have attached 
to my statement a copy of the transcript of 
this very comprehensive debate. Each side 
was allowed to present its views but the vote 
in favor of the resolution was almost unani- 
mous. Approximately 500 municipal attor- 
neys from all over the Nation participated 
in this vote. 

“Based upon my more than 40 years of 
public service as a municipal attorney—for 
the past 15 representing consumers in util- 
ity matters—I have set forth in the re- 
mainder of this statement my analysis of the 
issues presented by the Harris bill and my 
answers to the arguments advanced for that 
proposed legislation. 


“I. CITIES FAVORED PASSAGE OF THE NATURAL 
GAS ACT OF 1938 AND URGE THAT THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST DICTATES ITS RETENTION AS NOW 
WRITTEN 


“This is not the first appearance or com- 
ment of cities on this matter. Member 
cities representing consumers of gas residing 
within their corporate limits were among the 
sponsors of the Natural Gas Act of 1938 when 
it was adopted. Further, cities have ap- 


1 Hearings before Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of Represent- 
atives, 75th Cong., Ist sess. on H. R. 4008, 
March 24-25, 1937, pp. 46, 58, 59. 
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peared through their legal representatives in 
practically every case before the Federal 
Power Commission involving increases in 
consumer rates. Their position has uni- 
formly been that natural-gas companies are 
entitled to their cost of operation plus a rea- 
sonable rate of return under the act’s provi- 
sion for ‘just and reasonable’ rates. 

“In fact, the case of Phillips Petroleum Co. 
v. State of Wisconsin, City of Detroit, et al. 
(347 U. S. 672), was instituted by the city 
of Detroit before the FPC in a motion filed 
October 11, 1946, in the case of Michigan- 
Wisconsin Pipeline Co. (67 P. U R. (NS) 
427). 

“Likewise, all legislative attempts to 
amend the Natural Gas Act have been vig- 
orously opposed by cities.* 

“In short, cities take the position that the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938 should stand as writ- 
ten, and that it should not be amended in 
any respect. 

“As so aptly stated by the courts: The 
primary aim of this legislation was to pro- 
tect consumers against exploitation at the 
hands of natural-gas companies,’ Federal 
Power Commission v. Hope Natural Gas Co., 
(320 U. S. 591, 610). 

“Only in its present form can this aim of 
the act be attained and should the present 
attempts to emasculate the act by freeing 
producers from regulation prevail, it will 
result, in effect, in no regulation at all. 
Such a result would be a major disaster for 
consumers, 


“II, CONGRESS INTENDED TO REGULATE SALES 
MADE BY PRODUCERS WHEN THEY CLOSED THE 
‘GAP’ OF STATE INCAPACITY TO REGULATE SALES 
IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

“1, Legislative history proves intent 

“Should Congress enact the Harris bill, 
H. R. 4560, then the Intent of the previous 
Congress will be overridden and the hiatus 
existing between non-State regulation of 
sales made in interstate commerce and the 
lack of effective Federal control over such 
sales will be reopened. 

“Under the doctrines of Missouri v. Kan- 
sas Natural Gas Co. (265 U. S. 298). and 
Public Utilities Commission v. Attleboro 
Steam & Electric Co. (273 U. S. 83), the 
States are constitutionally unable to pro- 
tect consumers by regulating any sales in 
interstate commerce. Either Congress re- 
tains the present Federal protection or none 
will exist. Consumers must and do depend 
entirely upon the Congress not to leave them 
without this protection. 

“It was * + to fill the gap in regulation 
that now exists by reason of the lack of 
authority of the State commissions’ that the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938 was passed. (See 
H. Rept. 709, 75th Cong., Ist sess., p. 3.) 

“This fact was recognized by the Supreme 
Court not only in the recent case of Phillips 
Petroleum Co. v. State of Wisconsin, et al. 
(347 U. S. 672), but in the much earlier case 
of Interstate Natural Gas Co. y. Federal 
Power Commission (331 U. S. 682, 690), 
wherein the Court said: 

n denying the Federal Power Commis- 
sion jurisdiction to regulate the production 
or gathering of natural gas, it was not the 
purpose of the Congress to free companies 
such as petitioner from effective public con- 
trol. The purpose of the restriction was, 
rather, to preserve to the States powers of 
regulation in areas in which the States are 
constitutionally competent to act. 

“Since the States may not constitutionally 
regulate sales in interstate commerce for 
resale, it is clear that the purpose of Con- 
gress in adopting the Natural Gas Act of 
1938 was to confer jurisdiction upon FPC 
over any such sales transactions, As the 
congressional report also said: 


® Moore-Rizley bills, S. 734 and H. R. 4051, 
80th Cong., Ist sess.; Kerr bill, S. 1498, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess.; Lyle bill, H. R. 3285, 82d 
Cong., ist sess. 
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The basic purpose of the present legis- 
lation is to occupy this field in which the 
Supreme Court has held that the States may 
not act.“ (H. Rept. 709, S. Rept. 1162, 75th 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 3.) 

“As in the briefs and arguments in both 
the Interstate and Phillips cases, statements 
made by the then FPC Solicitor General, 
Dozier A. DeVane, have been put into the 
record of this hearing. His remarks, how- 
ever, referred to an earlier bill (H. R. 11662, 
74th Cong.) in which jurisdiction was pro- 
vided only over ‘transportation in high- 
pressure mains in interstate commerce,’ 
sales during production and gathering were 
not covered. The bill which Congress 
actually enacted into law, however, was H. R. 
6586 of the 75th Congress, This bill, which 
became the Natural Gas Act of 1938, covered 
all transportation and all sales for resale in 
interstate commerce—a very different bill. 

“Significantly, no one testified on H. R. 
6586 as did Mr. DeVane on H. R. 11662 of the 
earlier Congress. Nor could they have done 
so because of the broader jurisdiction in the 
later bill. And Senator Wheeler, who was 
in charge of the bill adopted by the Congress, 
in the Senate, made it crystal clear in his 
explanation thereof that producers selling in 
interstate commerce ‘would have to sell it 
(gas) at the price fixed by the Commission’ 
(81 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 9314). 

“Further, any possible ambiguity was re- 
moved and any contrary inference overridden 
at a later date by Senator Wheeler, chairman 
of the committee in charge of the bill (H. R. 
6586) when he expressed the view (83 Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp 2422) that ‘the courts 
have held that sales for resale, or so-called 
wholesale sales in interstate commerce, are 
not subject to State regulations.’ 

Neither the sending nor receiving State 
may regulate the wholesale rates. The con- 
sumption of natural gas in the State is se- 
cured for the most part through interstate 
transmission, and the cost thereof is a very 
material element in determining the price 
the local consumers must pay for their gas.“ 

“And at page 2424, the Senator said: 

“ ‘Federal jurisdiction plus the jurisdiction 
of the several States should be so utilized 
and coordinated as to produce effective regu- 
lation and the termination of existing abuses 
to the end that there should be no unregu- 
lated twilight zone. Otherwise our system 
fails in a very crucial situation.’ 

“In the debates on the bill, Senator Con- 
nally asked Senator Wheeler (81 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 9314): 

At a man should produce gas in my State 
and ship it in interstate commerce, then he 
would have to sell it at the price fixed by 
the Commission?’ 

“Senator Wheeler replied: 

“ ‘Exactly; at the wholesale price fixed by 
the Commission.’ 

“Indeed, one of the statements of Senator 
Wheeler relied upon by Mr. David T. Searls in 
support of his argument before this com- 
mittee for nonregulation of producers in ac- 
tuality strongly disproves his thesis. 

“At page 13 of Mr. Searls’ statement he 
quotes: 

Mr. WHEELER. It does not attempt to reg- 
ulate the producers of natural gas or the 
distributors of natural gas; only those who 
sell it wholesale in interstate commerce.’ 

“This statement is precisely in keeping 
with the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Phillips case. The producer’s manner, 
methods, etc., of production and gathering 
are not regulated. But as soon as the pro- 
ducer makes his wholesale sale for resale in 
interstate commerce, that price is regulated. 
No language could have clearer meaning. 

“The Supreme Court likewise recognized 
this when it stated in the Interstate case: 

“Unreasonable charges exacted at this 
stage of the interstate movement become 
perpetuated in large part in fixed items of 
cost which must be covered by rates charged 
subsequent purchasers of gas, including the 
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ultimate consumer. It was to avoid such sit- 
uations that the Natural Gas Act was 
passed.’ (Interstate Natural Gas Co. v. 
Federal Power Commission (331 U. S. 682, 
692-693) .) 

“The final pronouncement of the Supreme 
Court on this matter was handed down in a 
per curiam opinion as recently as April 12, 
1955. The Court stated: 

In these cases Oklahoma has attempted 
to fix a minimum price to be paid for natural 
gas, after its production and gathering has 
ended, by a company which transports the 
gas for resale in interstate commerce. We 
held in Phillips Petroleum Co. v. Wisconsin 
(347 U. S. 672), that such a sale and trans- 
portation cannot be regulated by a State but 
are subject to the exclusive regulation of the 
Federal Power Commission. The Phillips 
case therefore controls this one.’ Natural 
Gas Pipeline Co. of America v. Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma et al (23 L. W. 
3250). 

“From the foregoing, there can be no doubt 
as to the intent of Congress. Should this 
Congress override that intent, pass the Har- 
ris bill, and reinstitute the ‘twilight zone’? 
referred to by Senator Wheeler, supra, then 
it will indeed be legislating away the only 
protection presently afforded the consumer 
and scuttling the only means by which ex- 
ploitation can be controlled.‘ 

“And it is immaterial whether the sale be 
at the wellhead or in the well or 50 or 1,000 
miles from the well as it is the sale in in- 
terstate commerce for resale, regardless of 
where it takes place, that the statute reaches. 


“2. The Federal Power Commission’s lack of 
uniformity of opinion is insufficient to 
prove producers should not be regulated 


“Senator O'Manoney adequately summed 
up the position in which the Federal Power 
Commission has placed itself by its vacilla- 
tions throvgh the years when he stated at 
96 CONGRESSIONAL Rccorp 4171: 

The Federal Power Commission has 
wobbled all over the face of the earth with 
respect to this problem.’ 

“However, even with this ‘wobbling,’ it has 
never categorically stated that it did not 
have jurisdiction over these producers sales. 
A quick summation of FPC history proves 
this: 

“The first case in point is the Columbian 
Fuel Corp. case, (2 FPC 200 (1940)). There 
the FPC stated that it was not the intent of 
Congress to regulate companies whose only 
sales of natural gas in interstate commerce 
are made as an incident to, and immediately 
upon completion of such persons’ production 
and gathering of said natural gas, if these 
persons are not otherwise subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. It further 
stated, however, that if experience revealed 
that through affiliation, fleld agreement or 
dominant position in a field, an unreasonable 
price might be maintained, the Commission 
will decide whether it can assume jurisdic- 
tion (p. 208). 

“Immediately after this case, Peoples Nat- 
ural Gas Co., et al. v. Federal Power Com- 
mission (127 F. (2d) 153 (App. D. C. 1942)) 
arose. Peoples relied on the Columbian 
case and asserted that FPC lacked jurisdic- 
tion. The United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit ignored 
Columbian and stated: 

We cannot disregard the plain language 
of the act because the Commission—at one 
time interpreted it narrowly.’ 


See testimony of Mr. Don Emery, gen- 
eral counsel for Phillips Petroleum Co. on 
Moore-Rizley bill in support of a twilight 
zone. Hearings on H. R. 4051, note 3 at 
pp. 67-74. 

«Cf. Minton, J., Protection of consumers 
against exploitation at the hands of natural 
gas companies was the primary aim of the 
Natural Gas Act.” Phillips Petroleum Co. v. 
State of Wisconsin, et al. (347 U. S. 672, 685). 
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“The Commission then began to regulate 
natural gas sales of the Interstate Natural 
Gas Co. in the field to three interstate pipe- 
line companies, one of which was affiliated 
with Interstate. 

“On April 10, 1947, the FPC submitted a 
report to the committee holding hearings on 
the Rizley bill. It felt that the outcome of 
the pending Interstate Natural Gas Co. case 
should be awaited (hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess. on H. R. 2185, H. R. 2235, H. R. 2212, 
H. R. 2569, and H. R. 2956, p. 10). 

„The Supreme Court then held Interstate 
subject to regulation by the FPC, Interstate 
Natural Gas Co. y. Federal Power Commission 
(331 U. S. 682). 

“Next, FPC Order No. 139 was issued on 
August 7, 1947, Commissioner Draper dis- 
senting, which in effect repudiated the Inter- 
state decision, supra. It construed section 
1 (b) as including arm's-length sales of nat- 
ural gas by independent producers and gath- 
erers made during the course or upon com- 
pletion of processing and gathering. 

“The FPC likewise appeared in April of 
1949 before this House committee opposing 
the Lyle-Harris bills, H. R. 79 and 1758, on 
the grounds that they would deprive the 
Commission of its jurisdiction. 

“The majority (Commissioners Buchanan, 
Draper, and Olds; Commissioners Smith and 
Wimberly submitting a minority report) 
took a like position before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
on the Kerr bill, S. 1498, 80th Congress, Ist 
session (p. 500). 

“Then, on July 11, 1950, the FPC issued 
Order No. 154 which rescinded Order No. 
139, stating it was inconsistent with the re- 
quirements of the Natural Gas Act. 

“Finally, the Phillips decision by the FPC 
in 1951 restored the Commission to its 1940 
position which position the courts have ade- 
quately demonstrated is grossly erroneous. 

“From the foregoing, it is crystal clear that 
the FPC was never certain about its juris- 
diction. It seemed to differ as its mem- 
bership changed. However, it never defi- 
nitely stated that it did not have jurisdic- 
tion, per se. Even Order No, 139 never went 
that far. The Commission merely declined 
to exercise the jurisdiction that was dele- 
gated to it by Congress. Now that the FPC is 
at long last about to embark on this pro- 
gram of producer-pipeline rate regulation 
the Congress should not remove the only 
means of insuring that a just and reason- 
able rate in keeping with the mandate of 
the Natural Gas Act, is charged consumers. 


“I. LACK OF PRODUCER COMPETITION RESULTS 
IN A MONOPOLY MARKET SINCE COMPETITION 
IS ONLY BETWEEN BUYERS, NOT SELLERS 


“There has been much testimony given 
at this hearing on the number of gas pro- 
ducers so as to imply that intense compe- 
tition exists in the field among these pro- 
ducers. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In Wisconsin one producer—Phillips 
Petroleum Co.—supplies all of the gas sold 
in that market. And elsewhere the com- 
petition which exists is competition between 
buyers—the very reverse of the true com- 
petitive situation that protects consumers 
by competition between sellers. According 
to data furnished by the FPC in the 81st Con- 
gress, 70 producers sold in 1947 84 percent 
of all of the gas sold in the Southwest to 
interstate pipelines.’ Of this 51 percent was 
sold to 12 companies. And FPC has in- 
serted in the record of this hearing (p. 1404) 
a statement that 42 producers sold 70 per- 
cent of all gas purchased by pipeline com- 
panies in 1953. And 19 companies own 43 
percent of the total reserves in the United 
States. Whether there are 2,300 producers, 


Hearing on S. 1498, 81st Cong., 1st sess., 
p. 495. 


lated or chaos will result. 
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4,000 producers, or, according to the indus- 
try’s latest figure, 8,000, is indeed of little 
consequence since the small producers own 
so little of the existing gas reserves. 

“According to the 1952 statistics of the 
Texas comptroller * more than 80 percent of 
the gas production in the Texas Panhandle 
area, more than 65 percent of the production 
in the west Texas area, and 69 percent of the 
production in the east Texas area came 
from 15 large producers in each area, 
Thirty-five large companies were responsible 
for about three-fourths of the combined pro- 
ductior of 2,158 billion cubic feet of gas 
from these 3 great producing areas. 

“Furthermore, 50 percent of Panhandle 
area production was carried out by 4 pipe- 
line companies, and 50 percent by 8 com- 
panies in the west Texas and east Texas 
areas. 

“Even more compelling figures were pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of November 
2,1954. Therein it was shown that two com- 
panies, the Phillips Petroleum Co. and Hum- 
ble Oil, lead all other producers in esti- 
mated reserves of natural gas. Humble, 
which is a subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, estimated its reserves at 16 
trillion cubic feet. This fantastic amount 
of gas is topped only by the gas reserves of 
the Phillips Petroleum Co., whose holdings 
exceed 18 trillion cubic feet. Thus 2 com- 
panies control 34 trillion cubic feet, or one- 
sixth of the total natural gas reserves of the 
entire industry in the United States. 

“Each 5 cents per thousand cubic feet 
added to field prices increases the value of 
their combined reserves by $1,700,000,000. Is 
it any wonder they oppose regulation? If the 
Harris bill causes an increase of 15 cents 
per thousand cubic feet, these 2 companies 
alone stand to profit by $5,100,000,000. 

“The great Hugoton field in Kansas and 
Oklahoma is dominated by 6 pipelines com- 
panies and 16 independent producers who 
control 75 percent of the acreage. Phillips 
Petroleum, Stanolind Oil and Gas (Standard 
Oil of Indiana), Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 
Co., Republic Natural Gas Co., Cities Service, 
Northern Natural Gas Co., Skelly Oil Co., 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., and Peerless Oil and 
Gas own two-thirds of the total natural gas 
acreage, 

“The producers of gas are in the driver's 
seat. Chairman Kuykendall himself stated 
at these hearings that we have a ‘seller’s 
market.’ It is common knowledge that there 
has been a fabulous increase in the use of 
natural gas since 1946. This has resulted in 
increased demand and, of course, in in- 
creased reliance upon the producer to fur- 
nish that gas. Thus, the producers dictate 
terms and prices to the pipeline companies. 
Average field prices have invureased 100 per- 
cent since 1946. This has been done 
not only by direct bargaining, but by use 
of escalator clauses, most-favored-nations 
clauses and the like. By these means, the 
producer even assures himself of a price in- 
crease when another producer or pipeline 
obtains one, 

“Therefore, the small producer can be of 
no consequence upon prices that these 
giants set. Further, the purchasers of gas 
cannot be protected from exorbitant prices 
by any free play of seller competition since 
there is none. 

“The producer operates in a monopoly 
market. A small percentage of the indus- 
try controls more than the lion’s share of a 
valuable commodity which is in great de- 
mand. The price of sales in interstate com- 
merce, for resale, whether at the wellhead, 
in the well, or far from the well is, there- 
fore, of prime importance. It must be regu- 
The Harris bill 


*Brief of Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Asso- 
ciation, FPC Docket R. 137 (re Escalation 
clauses), p. 35, appendix A. 
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seeks to restore the very ‘consumer exploita- 
tion’ which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has said the Natural Gas Act 
prevents.“ What chance does a small con- 
sumer have competing against giant oil com- 
panies? Either Congress retains the present 
act's protection of ‘just and reasonable 
rates’ or the consumer really has no chance. 

“Parenthetically, for the reasons stated 
above, I do not believe that all producers 
need be regulated. I stated to the Federal 
Power Commission in docket No. R-142 that 
I do not believe it is either desirable or 
necessary for the Commission to undertake 
the task of investigating and determining 
reasonable rates for each of the small pro- 
ducers. It is believed that with minor ex- 
ceptions, effective regulation in the public 
interest can be secured through concentra- 
tion of the regulatory effort on the approxi- 
mately 100 big companies who dominate this 
field. Therefore, I believe it appropriate for 
the Federal Power Commission to classify the 
independent producers and gatherers by size 
and to relieve the small producers from as 
many obligations and requirements as it is 
possible under the act todoso. Such exemp- 
tion of the small producers would not affect 
the domination of the big oil and gas com- 
panies in this field and it is these large com- 
panies who require full regulation in the 
public interest. 


“1. Consumers have been made dependent 
upon these producers under a congres- 


sional promise of just and reasonable 
rates 


“The testimony already presented at this 
hearing shows the tremendous growth of the 
natural gas industry under the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938. A few cities were served in 
1938 but now hundreds of cities and nearly 
all major cities have natural gas as pipelines 
cover the Nation. Just since World War II 
there has been a terrific increase in the sale 
of natural gas. In city after city teams of 
men have converted consumer's existing gas 
stoves, hot-water heaters, and other utilities 
to the use of natural gas. 

“The gas companies have obtained thou- 
sands of new consumers by extolling the vir- 
tues of this clean, efficient, and cheap fuel. 
These people have now become dependent 
upon this fuel to have a warm meal, a warm 
house, or adequate hot water. Their invest- 
ment in these facilities outweighs the in- 
vestment of the gas companies themselves. 
Gas is now the only product that can be 
utilized by this equipment. The user or 
local distribution company cannot change 
products or be supplied by another seller if 
the particular company upon which he is 
dependent increases the price. These pipe- 
lines cannot be moved like a garden hose. 
They are wedded to the source of supply and 
must buy gas from the pipeline which serves 
them and pay the price exacted by these 
producers. Unless FPO has jurisdiction to 
control the fairness of that price, no control 
exists. 

“It is highly inequitable to have led these 
millions of consumers into spending hun- 
dreds of dollars for natural gas burning 
equipment upon a representation of just 
and reasonable rates and now to scuttle that 
guaranty and subject consumers to unlim- 
ited exploitation at the hands of producers. 
A consumer cannot turn to another fuel 
without suffering the great loss of this gas 
burning equipment investment. In many 
instances houses are built to burn only gas. 
A home owner must continue to use it re- 
gardless of price. The claim made by some 
that consumers will have freedom to choose 
between fuels is therefore completely, in 
these instances, wrong. 

“Producers are not here telling you they 
are not making money. No. They admit, 


t Phillips Petroleum Company v. Wiscon- 
sin (347 U. S. 672, 685). 
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as they must, that they are making millions 
in tax-exempt money due to their 27½ per- 
cent depletion allowance. And they have 
a guaranty of a just and reasonable rate of 
return under the act as now written. But 
they want more than that. These producers 
want to make more and more money at the 
expense of consumers, now that consumers 
are stuck with expensive gas heating equip- 
ment—bought under a congressional promise 
of just and reasonable rates. Here the pro- 
ducers ask you to nullify your promise to 
consumers and the Harris bill is their ve- 
hicle to do exactly that, 


“2. If producer-pipeline prices are unregu- 
lated the Natural Gas Act of 1938 is voided, 
rates will skyrocket, and consumer protec- 
tion will die 


“The regulation of the price of gas as it 
enters the interstate stream is obviously the 
most important price in the movement from 
field to burner tip. Should that price be 
raised, then like a rock tossed into a pool, 
the ripple caused thereby arrives finally at 
the consumer’s door. Increases are even- 
tually passed on to the consumer. On that 
there can be no dispute. 

“There has been much testimony to date 
that there is a relationship between field 
price and the prices paid by the ultimate 
consumer, As shown by Mr. J. French Rob- 
inson, president of Consolidated Natural Gas 
Co. a 1-cent increase per thousand cubic feet 
results in a $4 million yearly increase to his 
company’s customers, and in a $2,700,000 
yearly increase to his customers according to 
the testimony in these hearings of Mr. John 
F. Merriam, president of Northern Natural 
Gas Co. 

“Pennies Mean Millions 

“There has been much talk at these hear- 
ings by proponents of the Harris bill that 
any price increase for gas in the field are 
really only pennies, and that these pennies 
are so insignificant that it makes no dif- 
ference whether there are producer in- 
creases or not. As will be shown later these 
few pennies for producers will in actuality 
be 20 billion to 80 billion or $200 million to 
$800 million annually, That is a lot of 
pennies. 

“This few pennies argument flies in the 
face of all the rate regulatory philosophy of 
our free-enterprise system. It is a well 
imbedded principle of that system that the 
purpose of any price regulation is to pro- 
tect the person who cannot protect himself 
against monopoly, exploitation, or price 
gouging. Otherwise, there would be no need 
for regulation whatsoever. 

“Streetcar concerns, telephone companies, 
bus companies, electric companies—all deal 
in a few pennies. But, when all these pen- 
nies are totaled the result is billions of 
dollars. The real question is not whether 
a small price increase will cost consumers 
pennies or dollars—the question is, why 
should consumers be forced, by means of 
a price increase, to contribute money to a 
large gas company which operates in a busi- 
ness affected with the public interest when 
this price increase is not needed? As already 
stated, these big oil and gas companies are 
making millions now—they do not and can- 
not contend they need a few more consumer 
pennies to meet losses or even to insure a 
reasonable profit. Whether it be 1 cent 
or $1 which is paid, the principle remains 
the same. Such a windfall is unwarranted 
for those controlling scarce natural gas 
supplies, 

“Should legislation be premised upon this 
few-pennies principle, then the ultimate con- 
sumer is in dire trouble. Under the few- 
pennies doctrine, the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. sought a rate increase of $22,- 
229,000 per annum, insisting such increase 
was only 3 cents per customer per day. 
Streetcars in Detroit under the same theory 
might charge a cash fare of 25 cents since 
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that is only a 25-percent increase and really 

amounts to only 5 pennies—further illus- 

trations are unnecessary. ; 

“The danger and sophistry involved in this 
argument is adequately seen from these 
examples. In the final analysis, should this 
few pennies or de minimis argument pre- 
vail, then all regulation should be abolished 
because if a consumer is forced to pay a 
price, which though not actually deserved, 
is only a few pennies and, therefore, of little 
consequence, then the entire rate regulatory 
structure topples. 

“It is for this reason that cities have vig- 
orously championed the Natural Gas Act 
and will continue to do so. 

“There is a further consideration here, 
however. As testified to at great length, 
Many concerns have reached the situation 
where their sales of natural gas for indus- 
trial use have already reached the level of 
competitive fuels for most industrial uses 
and also for space-heating purposes. Fur- 
ther increases in gas rates cannot be added 
to these latter classifications without the 
loss of some portion of the existing business 
and the destruction of the opportunity for 
further expansion of natural-gas markets. 
Thus, future increases in gas costs to dis- 
tributing companies will make it necessary 
to add such increases to the residential cook- 
ing and water-heating customers’ rates, 
which classes of business are principally com- 
petitive with electricity. If, for example, 
such classification constitutes 30 percent of 
the distributing utilities annual gas sales 
volume, an increase in the city gate rate of 
only 5 cents per thousand cubic feet would 
mean an increase of approximately 17 cents 
per thousand cubic feet in the rates for 
the residential cooking and water-heating 
customer. Also, if there is a loss of indus- 
trial and other business, the distribution 
company's load factor will decline and the 
remaining customers must shoulder a great- 
er portion of the fixed charges which in the 
utility business constitutes the principal cost 
of doing business. 

“To say that the producer price does not 
need regulation since it is insignificant in the 
ultimate price paid by consumers is cer- 
tainly grossly erroneous. This Harris bill is 
not a poor man’s bill in aid of needy oil and 
gas companies. It is a bill whereby the rich 
seek to get richer at the poor consumer’s 
expense. 

“IV. 60,000,000 CONSUMERS WILL BE PLACED AT 
THE MERCY OF THE BIG OIL AND GAS COM- 
PANIES—THE MONOPOLISTIC PRODUCERS— 
WHO CAN RAISE PRICES $200,000,000 TO 
$800,000,000 ANNUALLY OR HIGHER 


“The Harris bill removes prices to be paid 
producers from effective regulation, In ef- 
fect that bill condones the raising of prices 
to unlimited levels. If the FPC is not allowed 
to effectively regulate the price to be charged 
by these producers on wholesale interstate 
sales to the pipelines, the consumers are 
absolutely without protection against price 
gouging because the States are constitution- 
ally prohibited from acting in this area. 

“As shown by the record to date, there was 
8.7 trillion cubic feet of natural gas (8.7 bil- 
lion Mcf) consumed in 1954. Contract prices 
since 1949 have more than doubled for gas 
sold wholesale in interstate commerce at the 
point of initial sale in interstate commerce, 
i. e., the wellhead, in the well, or 50 miles 
from the well. In many instances produc- 
ers have already received 3 to 5 price in- 
creases. And due chiefly to such increases, 
$106 million in yearly rate increases were 
granted in 1954 by FPC. And $286 million 
in additional increases were pending before 
FPO at the end of that fiscal year.“ If there 
is any free competition which will stop field 
prices from their rapid rise in recent years 
it has not been in evidence so far. And as 


®34th annual report of FFC, p. 108. 
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FPC Chairman Kuykendall testified at these 
hearings, all pending rate increases due to 
producer price increases will “automatically” 
go into effect if the Harris bill is adopted. 
In other words, the Congress will be legislat- 
ing into effect these vast rate increases— 
those now pending and all future producer 
increases—if it adopts the Harris bill. It is 
not amiss to assume that because of the 
monopoly in production control, and lack of 
competition between sellers in the field, 
prices will rise 2 cents to 5 cents per Mcf 
annually. And these prices, of course, will be 
paid by the ultimate consumer. Over the 
estimated 20-year life of the existing reserves, 
even these modest increases would amount 
to from $4.5 billion to $17.6 billion. 

“And a 2 cents to 5 cents per thousand 
cubic feet increase is generally considered too 
low. Mr. Thomas D. Bailey, a pctroleum 
engineering consultant, in a letter submitted 
to the Federal Power Commission in Docket 
No. R-142 suggested that natural gas to be- 
come competitive with other fuels will rise to 
25 cents per thousand cubic feet at the well- 
head. This would result in a 15-cent in- 
crease in average field price and would re- 
sult in an annual price increase of about 
$800 million based upon present consump- 
tion trends.“ And current industry talk 
indicates an expectation of an eventual 25 
cents per thousand cubic feet field price if 
the Harris bill passes. This $800 million 
estimated annual rise may eventually be far 
too conservative. 

“The clause in the Harris bill (new sub- 
section (b) of section 5 of the act) which 
purportedly covers FPC jurisdiction over new 
contracts would not only be ineffective in 
regulating rates but raises serious consti- 
tutional problems. Suffice it to say for now 
that if FPC is to consider whether or not 
any new contract prices are the ‘reasonable 
market value,’ rather than ‘Just and reason- 
able’ as under the present act, then it will 
merely be ascertaining whether the price 
paid is that which the market will bear, 
Purther, under all principles of rate regula- 
tion and constitutional due process, should 
the FPC deny a pipeline company the re- 
covery of a price which it is actually paying 
to a producer and which is a bona fide item 
of its cost of service, there is no doubt that 
it would be reversed by the courts as engag- 
ing in confiscatory practices. Therefore, 
there is no effective regulation whatsoever 
in the Harris bill. 

“Attached hereto is a detailed analysis of 
the Harris bill discussing its other defects. 


“1, Escalator clauses, spiral clauses, most 
favored nation clauses, and renegotiation 
clauses coupled with use of a ‘reasonable 
market price’ or ‘field price’ will result in 
exorbitant rates for consumers 
“Much has been said at this hearing con- 

cerning escalator clauses, spiral clauses, 

favored nation clauses and renegotiation 
clauses. Mr. Robinson’s statement, referred 
to above, defines such clauses and outlines 
the basic reasons why they are unjust and 
unreasonable. Other witnesses have like- 
wise leveled such unanswerable attacks on 
such clauses and I will not repeat their ar- 
guments here. The interrelationship of such 
clauses to the use of the so-called reasonable 
market price or field price provisions of the 

Harris bill, in lieu of the present cost method 

and the just and reasonable criterion of 

regulation contained in the present act war- 
rants deep consideration and your careful 
scrutiny. 


»The FPC in testimony on the Kerr bill, 
S. 1498, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. at p. 16, 
table 10 and p. 283 estimated that in 1949-50 
a 5 cents per thousand cubic feet increase in 
field prices would be $200 million per year. 
The rapid rise of field prices and use of nat- 
ural gas since has far outstripped the ex- 
pectations at that time. 


„(a) Field Price and Its Relation to a Pipe- 
Une Company's Own Produced Gas 


` “Under the recent FPC Opinion No. 269, 
In the Matter of Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 
Company, the FPC departed from the basic 
principles of 15 years of rate regulation and, 
among other things, changed its court sanc- 
tioned policy of allowing a company to re- 
cover in rates only the actual cost of gas plus 
a reasonable rate of return on gas which it 
either purchases from its own producing 
company or which it produces itself and 
allowed a so-called weighted average price 
as a field price for the gas. 

“The best way to describe the result is 
that Panhandle was permitted to write up 
the cost of its Own produced gas. Some 
indication of the extent of this writeup is 
shown in the annual report of Panhandle 
Eastern for the year 1953. In that report 
Panhandle pointed out that it owned 3.5 
trillion cubic feet of gas which cost approx- 
imately $3 million. In that same report 
Panhandle said that it believed the com- 
modity value of its gas should be at least 
13 cents per thousand cubic feet or about 
$450 million. 

“The result of the order in FPC Opinion 
269, supra, is that the rate payers in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri 
must pay, by Panhandle’s own figures, some 
$450 million for the gas which cost $3 million. 

“Even this huge figure is not a real meas- 
ure of the cost of this FPC decision to the 
public, for Panhandle now apparently thinks 
that they will be able to increase the price 
to even more than a $450 million windfall 
for the gas which was bought and paid for 
by the gas consumers. 

“I base this statement upon the fact that 
Panhandle said it would dedicate some of its 
gas reserves to the use of the gas consumers 
who so greatly need additional supplies, if 
the Federal Power Commission gave it the 
field price for its gas. Shortly after the de- 
cision was announced by the Commission, 
that pipeline company filed an application 
with the Commission to expand its facili- 
ties, but recently it withdrew its request 
for about 60 percent of its proposed expan- 
sion with its own gas. Apparently that 
company now believes it can get even more 
for its gas if this bill is passed, and it is 
withholding the gas from market in an 
effort to force this committee and the Con- 
gress of the United States to further in- 
crease its profits. 

“The staff of the FPC vigorously opposed 
this principle of the field price of gas and in 
its brief to the FPC the staff said that such a 
decision would cost the people of the coun- 
try billions of dollars. This figure seems tre- 
mendous, but I assure you that it is not 
exaggerated. The FPC staff is expert in this 
field and knows the facts support its asser- 
tion. 

“I have cited just a single example in 
which one pipeline company under this 
Harris bill would be able to write up the 
value of its own gas reserves by more than 
15,000 percent. That example should illus- 
trate to you just what you Members of the 
Congress are asked to take from consumers 
1 2 hand to gas companies by adopting this 

“FPC Opinion 269 is presently on appeal 
to the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit by the city 
of Detroit, Mich., and others. Congress 
should not legislatively condone this give- 
away of consumers’ money to Panhandle by 
passing the Harris Act. 

“A graphic example of the results of this 
decision upon rate payers was placed in this 
very record at page 1403A by the FPC. 
Therein it is shown that the difference in 
price between the actual cost of gas to six 
pipeline companies and the use of a fictitious 
field price amounts to about $20 million. 
This $20 million will be given as a windfall 
to these six companies presently seeking in- 
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creases, since, of course, they do not actually 
pay this money—the FPC merely allows this 
field price as though it were being paid. 
The result is exorbitant profits to the pipe- 
line companies. Is this ‘protection of the 
ultimate consumer from exploitation’ in 
keeping with the act? To state the propo- 
sition is to answer it. 

“If the Harris bill is passed, ‘reasonable 
market price’ is to be used for determining 
the value of pipeline-produced gas and also 
for new contract prices between pipelines 
and producers. This term would seem to 
mean ‘field price.’ There is a serlous ques- 
tion with respect to the meaning of this 
term, since different methods of ascertain- 
ing field price are used. 

“If a weighted-average field price is used, 
then contracts in a field between producers 
and pipeline companies wherein various 
prices are listed would be averaged and a 
figure obtained. This is the method used by 
the FPC in the Panhandle case in setting 
the field price presently under attack in the 
court of appeals. 

“Also, a prevailing field price might be 
used under the Harris bill, and that, of 
course, would merely be the highest price 
obtainable in the field, or that price which 
the market will bear. 

“There are also other methods of obtain- 
ing a field price, but irrespective of which 
one is used, they result in a price which 
is completely out of line with the costs in- 
curred plus a reasonable profit, and certainly 
do not result in a price which is just and 
reasonable to the ultimate consumer in 
keeping with the present provisions of the 
Natural Gas Act. No field price can come 
within the confines of the Natural Gas Act 
as being just and reasonable. 

“An illustration of the inherent dangers 
and built-in inflation in the Harris bill is 
helpful. Suppose the present so-called rea- 
sonable market price or field price is 10 cents 
per thousand cubic feet in a certain field. A 
pipeline purchases a new supply of gas in this 
field from an independent producer. Since 
there is no FPC regulation, it must pay 12 
cents per thousand cubic feet to the pro- 
ducer because prices are constantly increas- 
ing for new gas. This, in the parlance of 
the industry, “triggers” all escalation clauses 
of existing contracts in that field and any 
producers receiving less than 12 cents per 
thousand cubic feet will now likewise receive 
the 12 cents per thousand-cubic-foot price. 
This, of course, raises the reasonable market 
price or field price from 10 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet to12cents per thousand cubic 
feet or somewhere in between, taking into 
account the fact that there are some con- 
tracts with no escalation provisions. Pipe- 
line companies which have their own pro- 
duced gas in this field will be able then to 
seek a rate increase from FPC because of 
the increase in this reasonable market price 
or field price. Under the Harris bill they 
would be entitled to receive this price, even 
though they are not actually paying that 
price, and even though it is many times the 
amount it actually costs to produce their 
own gas. Every time someone buys at an in- 
creased price in the field, the entire field is 
triggered which results in increased purchase 
prices and the reasonable market price or 
field price thus advances accordingly. 

“Further, when any contraet, subsequent to 
this triggering effect, is made, no producer 
would even discuss anything less than 12 
cents per thousand cubic feet and undoubt- 
edly would seek at least 15 cents as a basic 
price. If 15 cents is the price which is finally 
paid, all the contracts will trigger again and 
the field price will be raised to around 15 
cents. The potentialities of this procedure 
are frightening to contemplate. As the pur- 
chase price rises—existing contract prices 
escalate to meet it; as existing contracts 
escalate, the asking price for purchased gas 
rises—ad infinitum. Indeed, the consumer 
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will find himself on a treadmill wherein he 
either must leap to another fuel or pay the 
exorbitant prices forecast and lose his invest- 
ment in gas heating equipment. 


“(b) Field Price and New Contracts Between 
Pipelines and Producers 


“The Harris bill purports to give some 
protection to the consumer by allowing 
FPC to pass upon the reasonableness of the 
price set forth in new contracts by con- 
sidering whether it conforms to a reason- 
able market price. Aside from the consti- 
tutional aspect of due process in disallow- 
ing a valid cost, there is no criterion set 
down by which the FPC can ascertain this 
price. The cycle of increased contracts and 
triggered contracts discussed previously with 
regard to pipeline produced gas also applies 
to any new contracts for gas. When the 
pipeline company tenders a contract at this 
price for FPC approval, what basis is FPC 
to use to arrive at the “reasonable market 
value“? It really will be the so-called field 
price, 1. e., the average price which is being 
obtained in the field on current transac- 
tions. It is arrived at, of course, by use of 
triggered escalations which have no relation 
either to the value of the gas to the producer 
or its worth on the market. It is more prop- 
erly labeled the unjust and unreasonable 
price as compared with the just and reason- 
able standard laid down by the act. 

“The ultimate consumer will merely be 
paying the highest price that the market 
will bear and prices which the producers have 
forced up beyond all reason. This cer- 
tainly was not intended by the Natural Gas 
Act and Members of the Congress should in- 
sure that only a just and reasonable price 
will be paid by consumers. This is easily 
accomplished by allowing the act to stand 
as it is at present. 


„v. STATE COMMISSIONS CAN NEITHER PRACTI- 
CALLY NOR CONSTITUTIONALLY AID IN KEEPING 
PRODUCER PRICES JUST AND REASONABLE 


“There have been discussions at this hear- 
ing with respect to State commissions and 
their role in the rate regulation picture. 
Also, some statements have been made re- 
garding their capacity of insuring that only 
just and reasonable rates are charged con- 
sumers. However, such talk is wishful 
thinking when regulation of price increases 
for gas sold in interstate commerce by pro- 
ducers is discussed. The constitutional pro- 
hibition which prevents States from regulat- 
ing prices charged in such sales have already 
been discussed herein. 

“When the producer increases his price for 
gas to the pipeline this results in an increase 
in price by the pipeline to the ultimate dis- 
tributing company. This latter company is 
generally under control of a State commission 
regulatory body. If this company is being 
charged more for the gas it purchases from 
its pipeline supplier (because of an increased 
price by the producer) then it either must 
absorb this increase itself or seek relief from 
the State commission by means of a rate 
increase. Since the distributing company is 
a public utility, it is entitled to recover its 
costs plus a fair return upon its investment 
in facilities dedicated to the public service 
(Bluefield Water Works and Improvement Co. 
v. Public Service Commission (262 U. S. 679) .) 
This is a basic rate regulation principle. 
Thus, no State commission could deny a 
distributing company a rate increase based 
upon a bona fide price increase which it was 
paying for purchased gas from the pipeline. 
If it did deny the increase, the courts would 
never allow such regulation to stand. Thus, 
the State commission would be bound to 
grant a rate increase to the distributor and 
it is at this point that the consumer begins 
paying for the increase in producer prices. 
As already shown, supra, the consumer would 
generally pay at least an amount equal to 
the increase at the point of sale in interstate 
commerce for resale and maybe even more, 
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depending on system loads, industrial sales, 
and other factors. 

“Further, the FPC cannot have any power 
over these retail sales since this is an intra- 
state operation. Therefore, no faith can 
be put in the premise that State Commis- 
sions can keep down producer price increases. 
They can neither constitutionally nor prac- 
tically attain such an objective. The only 
possible way to do it is by FPC jurisdiction 
over producers’ sales since Federal Power 
alone under our Constitution can be used 
in regulating such sales. The Harris bill 
will, of course, remove the effectiveness of 
this jurisdiction and leave consumers to pro- 
ducer exploitation by assuring the producers 
that they may increase prices for this essen- 
tial public service to whatever level the 
market will bear. 

“Recently, it was my privilege to partici- 
pate in a conference with the President of 
the United States at which representatives 
of consumers presented oral and written 
statements of their reasons for opposing the 
Harris bill, I have attached to my state- 
ment a copy of the written statement there 
presented as some of the basic facts showing 
how beneficial the Natural Gas Act has been 
to both consumers and producers are not 
repeated in my statement to this committee. 


“CONCLUSIONS 

“For the foregoing reasons, the Harris bill 
is clearly not in the public interest. It 
allows oil and gas companies to gouge the 
ultimate consumer by charging exorbitant 
prices through elimination of present legis- 
lative power to require producers and gather- 
ers to charge just and reasonable rates. 

“The provisions of the Natural Gas Act of 
1938 as now written are in the public interest 
and should be allowed to stand.” 

(Supplementary statements and appendix 
omitted.) 


CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF 
RABIES 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill the 
enactment of which will enable the De- 
partment of Agriculture to cooperate 
with the Public Health Service and the 
Wildlife Service in the control and eradi- 
cation of rabies. 

I have been informed by Dr. Ralph L. 
West, secretary and executive officer of 
the Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation for the United States Live- 
stock Sanitary Association, that the 
national association has been on record 
for several years in favoring an amend- 
ment to the present law which would 
enable the Department of Agriculture to 
extend its research activities and its co- 
operation with other agencies in this 
field. 

Dr. West explains the need in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a letter which I 
received from him on May 9: 

The principal réason for this change would 
be that dogs are the principal reservoir of 
rabies infection and spread this disease to 
other domestic animals and man. The rabies 
situation is becoming more acute in some 
areas in this country, including Minnesota, 
because of its appearance a few years ago 
in wildlife. In Minnesota, skunks are now 
infected to a large extent, while in other 
areas, foxes are the principal species of wild 
animals where the disease is found. During 
the year, rabies has also been diagnosed in 
bats in some areas in the United States, and 
it is not now known to what extent the 
disease appears in this species. 
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I agree with the conclusion reached by 
professional men in the field of livestock 
disease control that legislation along 
the lines suggested is “a first step in ef- 
fective control of this very serious dis- 
ease of human beings, as well as domestic 
animals.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1931) to further prevent 
the spread of contagious diseases in ani- 
mals including diseases such as rabies 
which afflict certain domestic animals 
other than livestock, introduced by Mr. 
THYE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


OPERATION OF EMERGENCY HUR- 
RICANE WARNING SYSTEM BY 
THE WEATHER BUREAU 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
making an appropriation for the opera- 
tion of an emergency hurrricane warn- 
ing system by the Weather Bureau. 

All of us will long remember the havoc 
wrought by Hurricanes Carol, Edna, and 
Hazel last fall. My colleague, the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 
has introduced a bill calling for a survey 
by the Army engineers to determine the 
feasibility of public works to lessen hurri- 
cane damage to the Northeastern Coastal 
States. This bill has my full support, 
but I feel that we should explore every 
possible means of assisting our people 
who may be menaced by future hurri- 
canes. 

I understand that during the hurri- 
canes last fall the weather stations in 
New England did not have all hurricane 
warning devices. The State of Con- 
necticut devised its own warning and 
evacuation system which was jointly op- 
erated by the State civil defense office 
and the State police. This proved to be 
an effective emergency measure, but it 
should not be expected to take the place 
of complete hurricane warnings by the 
Weather Bureau. 

The bill I am introducing is identical 
with H. R. 5260 which was introduced in 
the House by Representative JIM PATTER- 
son, of Connecticut. I ask unanimous 
consent that the remarks he made on the 
House floor in explanation of the bill 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the remarks of 
Representative PATTERSON, of Connecti- 
cut, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1932) making an appro- 
priation for the operation of an emer- 
gency hurricane warning system by the 
Weather Bureau, introduced by Mr. 
PuRTELL, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The remarks of Representative Par- 
TERSON are as follows: 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
asking the Senators, Governors, and Con- 
gressmen of the 18 coastal States to join me 
in a concerted drive to obtain the necessary 
funds to cut down the loss of life and prop- 
erty damages from hurricanes. 

Today I have introduced in Congress an 
independent appropriation bill asking for $5 
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million providing for an emergency hurri- 
cane warning system based upon a special 
study prepared by meteorologists specializing 
in hurricane phenomena. 

Few people realize that the property dam- 
ages of hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel 
last fall amounted to $1 billion and killed 
over 150 persons in the devastation wrought 
along the North Atlantic seaboard. 

Meteorological experts tell us that these 
last three big storms were not freakish sea 
storms straying inland off their regular paths. 
The scientists say that distinct changes in 
the worldwide upperwind patterns is creat- 
ing a new cycle driving inland the great sea 
storms and may afflict heavy damages on the 
New England coast again this season and for 
years to come. 

The United States Weather Bureau, operat- 
ing under a drastically cut budget, is doing 
the best it can to detect the movement of 
hurricanes and issue warnings. In fact, the 
Weather Bureau has done a great job with 
limited mechanical equipment operated by 
overworked staff personnel. During the last 
big storm, weather forecasters worked con- 
tinuously 18 hours without relief. But there 
is a limit of human endurance. Budget cuts 
forced the closing of weather stations at 
Eastport, Maine; Bangor, Maine; Cape May, 
N. J.; Ocean City, Md. The Eastport station 
had been in operation since 1891. Also, 
forced reductions in the Bureau’s working 
force resulted in only limited operation at 
Offices at New Haven, Conn.; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; and eight other weather stations. 

Irecently appealed to President Eisenhower 
to act favorably on the recommendations of 
the Interagency Hurricane Research Con- 
ference for a more effective hurricane research 
and warning program. This was a long- 
range program, 

The President advised me that he shared 
my concern for adequate someguards against 
hurricane disasters, and said “you may be 
assured that thorough consideration will be 
given to such additional research activities 
as may be proposed.” 

I am now proposing a short-range emer- 
gency hurricane warning program to be 
financed by a special appropriation of 85 
million. I am appealing to 36 Senators, 18 
governors, and 177 Congressmen to join me 
in the drive to secure necessary Federal funds 
to enable the Weather Bureau to set up a 
really effective hurricane warning system to 
save human life and property. 

It is impossible to accurately determine in 
advance what the projected hurricane task 
program will accomplish in dollars and cents; 
but experts estimate that potential savings of 
25 percent damages to property and 90 per- 
cent savings in human life will result if ad- 
vance warnings from 7 to 21 hours can be 
widely disseminated via newspaper, radio, 
and TV-news bulletins. 

I am today introducing in Congress an in- 
dependent appropriation bill of $5 million 
based upon a carefully prepared scientific 
study formulating an intensified hurricane 
surveillance system to protect the lives and 
property of 2 million American citizens liv- 
ing in the immediate vicinity of newly men- 
aced coastal zones. And I wish to add that 
there is no fat in this proposed budget— 
specific requirements are cut to the very 
bone, but sufficient to provide an efficiently 
functioning emergency hurricane task force. 

The enactment of this bill will provide the 
following: 

First. The projected program will provide 
4 upper-air observations daily instead of the 
present 2. 

Second. Additional upper-air observations 
in “blind” areas where no observations are 
now taken. 

Third. Provision for extra rawinsondes dur- 
ing progress of hurricanes. 

Fourth. Emergency teletypewriter circuits 
and emergency private telephone liaison 
lines, 
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Fifth. Survey teams before, during, and 
after hurricanes to evaluate damage. 

Sixth. Provision for full night and day 
hurricane staffs at each of six forecast cen- 
ters. This means five additional forecasters 
at: Boston, New York, Washington, Miami, 
New Orleans, and San Juan. 

Seventh. Keeping open 24 hours a day the 
following 12 Weather Bureau offices which 
are now open only part of the day: New 
Haven, Conn.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Wilmington, N. C.; Daytona 
Beach, Fla.; Fort Meyer, Fla. Appalachicola, 
Fla.; Pensacola, Fla.; Port Arthur, Tex.; Beau- 
mont, Tex.; Bock Island, R. I.; Concord, N. H. 

Eighth. Reopening of weather observation 
posts at the following places: Eastport, 
Maine; Bangor, Maine; Cape May, N. J.; and 
Ocean City, Md. 

Ninth. Extra observations from ships at 
sea. 

Tenth. Hurricane warning services flying 
squads at regional offices at New York and 
Fort Worth. 

Eleventh. Radar observers at non-Weather 
Bureau radar stations. 

Twelfth. The establishment of warning 
service for high tides, waves, and high water. 

Thirteenth. Establishment of ocean- 
weather ship stations half way between Nor- 
folk and Bermuda. This was taken away 2 
years ago in the economy wave and was orig- 
inally a part of the original 10-station North 
Atlantic ship program. 

Fourteenth. Hurricane Information Pro- 
gram. This program is required to inform 
the public as to all important aspects of 
hurricane alerts, hurricane warnings, and 
protective measures that can be taken dur- 
ing the approach and during the hurricane 
passing to save property and lives. 

Fifteenth. Establishment of special Weath- 
er Bureau broadcasts for emergency trans- 
mission of storm warning information. This 
may require obtaining special radio fre- 
quency from the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

The following objectives of the projected 
program are as follows: 

First. It will enable the United States 
Weather Bureau to give the location, inten- 
sity, and movement of all hurricanes with 
substantially more accuracy than has been 
possible in the past. 

Second. It will undoubtedly reduce the 
loss of life and property in the coming years 
for all coastal States. 

Third. It will enable the warnings to be 
given out further in advance and more expe- 
ditiously and efficiently. 

Fourth. It will enable the Weather Bureau 
to more accurately describe the weather con- 
ditions in and around the hurricanes. 

Fifth. It will stimulate necessary precau- 
tion on the part of all citizens and thereby 
reducing the loss of life and property on the 
onslaught of anticipated hurricanes. For 
example: more accurate timing as to when 
the wind will reach a certain speed and water 
a certain height. 

Sixth. It will reduce public apprehension 
and fear in areas near the paths of expected 
hurricanes. 

May I emphasize that unless we get addi- 
tional funds for a concentrated attack on 
the main technical weather problems that 
exist today, we are likely to spend 20 years 
in finding out the best methods to carry out 
hurricane protection services. What is 
needed is a crash program to provide means 
to issue hurricane warning 6 to 12 hours 
earlier than now possible. 

I know that the people of Connecticut, 
as well as residents of other coastal areas 
hit by hurricanes want their elected Rep- 
resentatives to take all steps possible to 
give them the maximum protection from 
further hurricanes, and it is for this reason 
I am trying to enlist the active support of 
the Senators, governors, and Congressmen 
of the 18 coastal States to join shoulder- 
to-shoulder with me in a drive to get the 
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essential Federal funds to set up a truly 
effective hurricane-warning system. Even 
an additional 6-hour warning may mean the 
difference between life and death to many 
people in our States. 

An added bonus on the funds expended 
for a more intensified weather-forecasting 
system will greatly benefit agriculture, 
transportation, and other major interests 
throughout the country. 

Last, but not least, the foremost meterol- 
ogists agree that the prediction of climatic 
fluctuations in hurricanes is necessarily 
linked with solving the central problem— 
the general circulation of the atmosphere— 
of vital importance in exploring the men- 
ace of atomic fallout. The scientists say 
they are woefully lacking in charted data 
concerning the jet winds—these are the 
upper atmosphere winds traveling at the 
terrific velocity of 200 to 450 miles per hour; 
these are the rawins“ that carry atomic de- 
bris, and presently under study by atomic 
scientists and meteorological specialists. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR 
ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTroNSTALLI, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, two bills relating to the armed 
services. 

Each of these bills is requested by the 
Department of Defense and is accom- 
panied by a letter of transmittal from 
the appropriate military department ex- 
plaining the purposes of the bill. 

I ask that the letters of transmittal be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD 
immediately following the listing of 
Bills Introduced. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. RUSSELL 
(for himself and Mr. SALTONSTALL), by 
request, were received, read twice by 
their titles, referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services, as follows: 

S. 1946. A bill to further amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 to provide for 
special pay for physicians, dentists, and 
veterinarians. 


(The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1946 is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1955. 
Hon. RicuHarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation, to further 
amend the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
to provide for special pay for physicians, 
dentists, and veterinarians. 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1955, and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this proposal for the consideration 
of the Congress. The Department of the 
Army has been designated as the representa- 
tive of the Department of Defense for this 
legisiation. It is recommended that this 
proposal be enacted by the Congress, 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 
The purpose of this proposed legislation 
is to provide for the continuance of special 
pay for physicians, dentists, and veterinar- 
ians, except for those who enter on active 
duty after June 30, 1955, who are obligated 
for service under section 4 (a) of the Uni- 


versal Military Training and Service Act, as 
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amended, and who do not yolunteer for a 
minimum of 1 year’s active service beyond 
that for which they are obligated under the 
act cited above. 

This special pay is designed primarily to 
provide an incentive to physicians, dentists, 
and veterinarians who choose the uniformed 
services as a career by lessening the disparity 
between the earnings of doctors in the uni- 
formed services and the earnings of their 
counterparts in civilian life. In addition 
this special pay will aid in compensating for 
the expenses of reestablishing practice upon 
release from active duty in the case of those 
older professional personnel who are required 
to serve in the Armed Forces under the 
authority to draft medical, dental, and allied 
specialists under the provisions of section 
4 (i) of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act and the act of September 9, 1950, 
as amended (doctor draft law). 

As indicated above, this proposed legisla- 
tion makes a distinction with respect to 
doctors who enter on active duty after June 
30, 1955, between those who are vulnerable 
for military service under the regular draft 
and those who are vulnerable solely under 
the Doctor Draft Act. It is believed that 
young doctors who enter on active duty after 
June 30, 1955, who would be required to 
serve for 2 years in the Armed Forces under 
the regular draft on the same basis as all 
other young males in the United States— 
even if they were not doctors and even if 
there were no Doctor Draft Act—should not 
be entitled to the benefits of special pay 
unless they volunteer for a period of active 
duty at least 1 year greater than the period 
all young males are required to serve. Con- 
versely, it is believed that the older doctors 
who are not required to serve in the Armed 
Forces under the regular draft and who, 
solely on the basis of their profession, have 
been singled out for military service by the 
Doctor Draft Act from among all other older 
males in the United States, should be entitled 
to the benefits of special pay. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


It is estimated that enactment of this pro- 
posal would cost approximately $1,600,000 
in fiscal year 1956, providing the special au- 
thority to draft doctors and dentists under 
the act of September 9, 1950, is extended. 
If this special authority to draft doctors and 
dentists is not extended, the cost in fiscal 
year 1956 would be approximately $800,000. 
Net savings, however, over the funds now 
contained in the fiscal year 1956 budget 
would be $2,625,000 if the act of September 
9, 1950, is extended in accord with this leg- 
islation or $3,425,000 if that act is not ex- 
tended as there is currently contained in 
the 1956 budget approximately $4,200,000 for 
this special pay. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


S. 1947. A bill to permit members of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Pub- 
lic Health Service, and their dependents, who 
occupy inadequate quarters to do so on a 
rental basis without loss of basic allowance 
for quarters. 


(The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1947 is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1955. 
The PRESENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Present: There is enclosed 
herewith a draft of legislation “to permit 
members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service, and their 
dependents who occupy inadequate quarters 
to do so on a rental basis without loss of 
basic allowance for quarters.” 
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This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1955 and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it is in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. The Department of the Navy has been 
designated as the representative of the De- 
partment of Defense for this legislation. It 
is recommended that this proposal be en- 
acted by the Congress, 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to permit members of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health 
Service, and their dependents who occupy 
inadequate quarters on a rental basis to do 
so without loss of basic allowance for quar- 
ters. It should be noted that the President 
in a special message to the Congress relating 
to personnel turnover in the military services 
(H. Doc. No. 69, 84th Cong.) urged the enact- 
ment of legislation of this type. 

The head of the Department concerned 
would be given the authority under regula- 
tions to determine whether particular units 
of family housing are inadequate as public 
quarters. It is contemplated that in making 
the determination that housing facilities are 
inadequate he would use as a criterion the 
minimum standards established for perma- 
nent family quarters construction programs. 
The housing facilities would be designated 
inadequate due to inadequacy of acceptable 
livability, size, construction, utilities, or nec- 
essary facilities for family housing. A de- 
termination by the head of the department 
concerned that housing facilities under his 
jurisdiction are inadequate would be final 
and conclusive. 

The head of the Department concerned 
would be authorized to lease inadequate 
housing to personnel of his department upon 
such terms and conditions as, in his judg- 
ment, will be in the best interest of the 
United States. The facilities leased, how- 
ever, would not be required to have been 
constructed with funds appropriated specifi- 
cally for rental housing. 

The act of July 2, 1945 (59 Stat. 316; 37 
U. S. C. 111a), would be repealed by this 
proposal. That act authorizes members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service and their dependents 
to occupy, on a rental basis, housing facili- 
ties other than those designated as public 
quarters. Members occupying rental hous- 
ing do not lose their basic allowance for 
quarters. On the other hand, members do 
lose their basic allowance for quarters when 
occupying housing designated as public 
quarters. In addition, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has ruled (25 Comp. Gen. 798) that 
housing constructed with appropriated funds 
directly or indirectly made available for 
quarters or housing for members of the serv- 
ices concerned, however inadequate, must be 
considered as public quarters. 

Under this ruling of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, there are, in many localities, both 
inadequate housing which must be treated 
as public quarters, and comparable housing 
facilities under the jurisdiction of the serv- 
ices concerned which were constructed with 
funds specifically appropriated for low-cost 
defense housing units. Service personnel 
who occupy these latter units do so on a 
rental basis without loss of basic allowance 
for quarters. The result in these cases, 
therefore, is that comparable housing facili- 
ties cost one member a greater amount than 
that paid by another member of the same 
rank or rating. Inequitable situations such 
as these create very undesirable morale prob- 
lems, This proposal is designed to alleviate 
these conditions by authorizing the rental 
of inadequate housing constructed or con- 
verted with funds appropriated for public 
quarters on much the same basis as housing 
constructed with funds specifically appropri- 
ated for rental housing. 
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In order to prevent the indefinite use of 
inadequate housing, a specific provision is 
contained in section 4 of this proposal re- 
quiring the demolition, within 4 years, of all 
housing found inadequate under section 2 
unless (1) it is altered or improved so as to 
qualify as public quarters, (2) it is urgently 
needed because of a shortage of housing lo- 
cated within a reasonable proximity and 
available at suitable rentals, or (3) is in- 
adequate by reason of size alone. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


It is estimated that enactment of this pro- 
posal would result in an increase in cost 
to the Department of Defense of $40,251,000. 
However, it is estimated that receipts from 
rentals will amount to approximately $25 
million, resulting in a net cost to the Gov- 
ernment of approximately $15 million. While 
such $40,261,000 was not included within the 
proposed operating budget for fiscal year 
1956, funds for this and certain other items 
are included in the budget for later trans- 
mission, contingent upon authorizing legis- 
lation. . 

Sincerely yours, 
C. S. THOMAS. 


PROHIBITION OF PAYMENT OF AN- 
NUITIES TO CERTAIN OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to prohibit the payment of annuities to 
officers and employees of tħe United 
States who remain outside the United 
States after having been indicted for cer- 
tain offenses. I ask unanimous consent 
that a memorandum, prepared for me, 
relating to the bill, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
þe received and appropriately referrea; 
and, without objection, the memorandum 
will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1949) to prohibit the pay- 
ment of annuities to officers and em- 
ployees of the United States who re- 
main outside the United States after 
having been indicted for certain offenses, 
introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

The memorandum presented by Mr. 
WILLIAMs is as follows: 

The attached bill would amend the act 
entitled “An act to prohibit payment of an- 
nuities to officers and employees of the United 
States convicted of certain offenses, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 1, 1954 
(Public Law 769, 83d Cong.) so as to prohibit 
the payment of annuities or retired pay, 
based upon service of officers or employees, 
or members of the Armed Forces, of the 
United States, who are heretofore or here- 
after indicted for offenses related to their 
Government service, and who remain out- 
side the United States for a period in ex- 
cess of 1 year with knowledge that an in- 
dictment is pending against them. 

The bill would apply to cases where the 
indictment was returned prior to the date of 
its enactment; but for the purpose of com- 
puting the 1-year period, periods elapsing 
prior to such date would be disregarded. 
Periods elapsing prior to the time the person 
indicted receives notice of the indictment 
would likewise be disregarded, 

Persons whose annuities are denied under 
the bill will be given refunds of any contri- 
butions which they have made toward such 
annuities, together with interest thereon. 
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PROPOSED FEDERAL FAMILY 
SUPPORT ACT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for the enforcement of sup- 
port orders in certain State and Federal 
courts, and to make it a crime to move or 
travel in interstate and foreign com- 
merce to avoid compliance with such 
orders. 

This bill relates to runaway fathers, 
who abandon their wives and children in 
order to avoid taking care of their fam- 
ilies and to avoid being brought back to 
their home States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1955) to provide for the 
enforcement of support orders in certain 
States and Federal courts, and to make 
it a crime to move or travel in interstate 
and foreign commerce to avoid compli- 
ance with such orders, introduced by 
Mr. LANGER, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
has introduced a similar bill, but my bill 
goes much further than that of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How much further 
does the Senator’s bill go? 

Mr. LANGER. It provides for certain 
punishments. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I congratulate the 
Senator for introducing this bill. I think 
it is a fine thing. As he has stated, 2 or 
3 months ago I introduced a bill to ac- 
complish the same purpose. I hope the 
Senator is introducing a better bill than 
I introduced, and I hope he will help us 
get either his bill or my bill through the 
Congress, because I think such legisla- 
tion is badly needed. 


TEMPORARY CONTROL OF SALK 
VACCINE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to provide temporary 
controls for the Salk vaccine. 

I think it provides for a simplified type 
of controls and one that is definitely in 
the public interest. 

What the joint resolution does is this: 

It states that there is an emergency 
health problem of temporary nature re- 
sulting from the shortage of the vaccine. 

The joint resolution then directs the 
Surgeon General to establish such pri- 
orities as necessary to insure that the 
available supply will be distributed first 
to the most susceptible age group, based 
on existing medical knowledge, and 
thereafter to other age groups in de- 
scending order of their susceptibility. 

The joint resolution calls upon the 
Surgeon General to establish a price per 
unit for the vaccine, exclusive of the cost 
of administering, which will be fair to 
the manufacturers and sellers of such 
vaccine. 

The joint resolution then provides that 
the State health departments shall es- 
tablish programs for the distribution, 
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sale, and use of the vaccine, and the 
Surgeon General shall allocate each 
State its share. The vaccine contracted 
for by the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis is excepted from this 
joint resolution. 

The resolution, if enacted into law, 
will expire May 31, 1956, or earlier if 
prior to that time the Surgeon General 
publicly announces that the emergency 
and shortage no longer exist. 

Mr. President, I do not necessarily say 
that this system is the perfect one, but 
it is based upon numerous conversations 
that I have had with doctors in my own 
State of Tennessee and here in Wash- 
ington. 

The doctors with whom I have dis- 
cussed this problem say that there is 
need for some such authorization on 
their part, if they are to see that the vac- 
cine goes to the age group most suscepti- 
ble to the disease. 

If we, as a government, want it to go 
to that group, then we are placing an im- 
possible burden on the doctors if we 
simply put the vaccine on the open mar- 
ket in short supply and leave it all up 
to them as individuals. 

Mr. President, put yourself in the place 
of a doctor. One of your patients comes 
in and says he would like his 15-year-old 
boy to have a shot of the Salk vaccine. 
You say: “Oh, no. I have got the vac- 
cine but I am saving it for someone be- 
tween the ages of 5 to 9.” The patient 
asks: Well, might my 15-year-old son 
get polio?” All you can answer is yes 
and if you refuse to give the shot, with- 
out some such authorization as contained 
in this bill, and the child gets polio then 
the patient might very well have a suit 
against you. At any rate, you can be 
pretty sure, as a doctor, that you will 
not have that patient any more. 

Some such authorization as I have pro- 
vided for in this joint resolution—which, 
incidentally, is similar in purpose to a 
bill introduced by Representative JOHN 
Focarty, of Rhode Island, in the House 
is needed for no other purpose than to 
give the doctors a chance to do what the 
great majority of fairminded doctors 
would like to do. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, by giving 
the Surgeon General the authority to fix 
the fair price, we will prevent profiteer- 
ing in the drug during its scarce supply. 
One would have to be very naive indeed 
to think that there would be no profit- 
eering, if it is just dropped on the market 
by manufacturers among drug broker- 
age houses and various traders during a 
time of great shortage and the under- 
standable urge of every parent to get 
that vaccine for his own children. 

One would be naive indeed also to 
think that under those conditions the 
vaccine would somehow—by some mir- 
acle—get to the most susceptible age 
groups during such a period. 

And the best thing about such a pro- 
gram as I have outlined is that it is a 
control system which cannot forever be 
with us. It has within it the terms of its 
own expiration. During the shortage 
there is general agreement that some 
such controls are necessary. Immedi- 
ately upon the expiration of the short- 
age there will be no need whatsoever for 
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controls—and they will expire under 
terms of this joint resolution itself. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 70) 
directing the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service to 
exercise for a limited period of time cer- 
tain emergency controls with respect to 
the distribution and use of the Salk vac- 
cine, introduced by Mr. KEFAUVER, was 
received, read twice by its title; referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Congress finds that 
the Salk vaccine for the prevention of polio- 
myelitis affords, at this time, the only effec- 
tive means for preventing that disease, that 
the demand for the Salk vaccine far exceeds 
the supply, and that this temporary short- 
age in the supply of the vaccine has given 
rise to an emergency health problem which, 
being national in its scope and nature, re- 
quires the exercise for a limited time, as pro- 
vided in this resolution, of certain emergency 
controls with respect to the distribution and 
use of such vaccine. 

Src. 2. (a) The Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Surgeon Gen- 
eral”) — 

(1) shall establish such priorities as he 
determines necessary to insure that the 
available supply of the Salk vaccine shall 
be distributed first to the most susceptible 
age group (based on existing medical knowl- 
edge) and thereafter to other age groups in 
descending order of their susceptibility to 
such disease, and such priorities, to the 
extent deemed appropriate by the Surgeon 
General, may be established on a regional 
basis; and 

(2) chall establish a price per unit for the 
Salk vaccine (exclusive of the cost of ad- 
ministering such vaccine) which is fair and 
equitable to the sellers of such vaccine. 

(b) The Surgeon General, on the basis of 
priorities established under subsection (a), 
shall allocate to each State its share of the 
available supply of the Salk vaccine. 

(c) The health department of each State 
shall establish a program, approved by the 
Surgeon General, governing the distribution, 
sale, and use, in accordance with this reso- 
lution and the requirements established un- 
der authority thereof, of the Salk vaccine 
allocated to such State. 

Sec, 3. (a) No Salk vaccine shall be sold 
at a price other than the price established 
in accordance with section 2 (a) (2). 

(b) No Salk vaccine shall be sold in a 
manner, or upon terms or conditions, in con- 
flict with the applicable program established 
by the health department of a State pursu- 
ant to section 2 (c). 

Sec. 4. The supply of Salk vaccine which 
has been purchased or contracted to be pur- 
chased by the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis shall not be subject to the 
provisions of this resolution so long as such 
supply of vaccine is owned and distributed by 
such National Foundation. 

Sec, 5. The Surgeon General shall issue 
such regulations and orders as he deems nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of this act 
(including regulations and orders with re- 
spect to the sale and distribution of the Salk 
vaccine in any State prior to the establish- 
ment and approval of a program in such 
State pursuant to section 2 (c)). 

Sec. 6. Whoever willfully does any act pro- 
hibited, or willfully fails to perform any act 
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required, by the provisions of this resolution 
or of any regulation or orders issued under 
this resolution shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than 2 years, or both. 

Sec. 7. As used in this resolution— 

(1) The term “health department” means 
the department, agency, or authority of a 
State having jurisdiction over public health 
matters; and 

(2) The term “State” includes, in addi- 
tion to each of the several States of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, and 
any Territory or possession of the United 
States. 

Sec. 8. This resolution shall cease to be in 
effect at the close of May 31, 1956, except 
that if, prior to that time, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral finds, and makes a public announce- 
ment, that the emergency which necessitated 
the enactment of this resolution no longer 
exists, that this resolution shall cease to be 
in effect at the close of the day upon which 
such public announcement is made. 


INVESTIGATION OF POLICY OF 
ADMITTING BONDED LABORERS 
FROM CANADA INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 98), which 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study and 
investigation of (1) the present policy and 
practice of the United States with respect to 
permitting bonded laborers from Canada to 
enter and work in the United States, (2) the 
number of such bonded laborers currently 
present in the United States, and (3) the ex- 
tent, if any, to which the presence of such 
bonded laborers in the United States affects 
the opportunities for employment and wage 
rates of United States citizens engaged in 
the performance of services which are the 
same or similar to those performed by such 
bonded laborers. The committees shall re- 
port to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date the results of its study and investiga- 
tion together with such recommendations 
as it may deem desirable, 


CREDITING OF CERTAIN SERVICE 
TOWARD RETIREMENT OF RE- 
SERVE PERSONNEL—A ME N D- 
MENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 801) to provide for the cred- 
iting of certain service toward retire- 
ment of Reserve personnel, which was 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE ACT OF 1948—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 631) to amend certain provi- 
sions of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 
as amended, relating to educational ex- 
change and other cultural programs un- 
der such act, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and or- 
dered to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT OF BANKHEAD-JONES 
FARM TENANT ACT, RELATING TO 
LOANS TO CERTAIN FARMERS 
AND STOCKMEN — ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on May 
9, 1955, I introduced the bill (S. 1912) to 
amend the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act so as to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make direct loans and 
to insure loans made by private lenders 
to farmers and stockmen for the purpose 
of refinancing existing indebtedness in 
certain areas, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the junior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THurMonp] be added to the list of 
cosponsors of the bill, the next time it is 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

Address entitled “The Wilderness of Aldo 
Leopold,” delivered by him and published in 
the winter issue of the Living Wilderness. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address on American foreign policy deliv- 
ered by him before the Peoria, III., Associa- 
tion of Commerce at its annual dinner meet- 
ing, at Peoria, III., on May 10, 1955. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

Address entitled “The Rights of the Indi- 
vidual and the United States Security Pro- 
gram,” delivered by him before the Anti- 
Defamation League of the B'nai B'rith in 
New York City on April 30, 1955. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address delivered by Senator Green at the 
Polish American Congress rally in New York 
city, on May 8, 1955. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

Address delivered by Senator JOHNSON of 
Texas before the 64th Continental Congress 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, in Washington, D. C., on April 21, 1955. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Address delivered by Senator Knowland 
before 64th Continental Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Washington, D. C., on April 21, 1955. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Address delivered by Senator Martin of 
Iowa, before Republican Women Volunteers, 
at Chicago, III., on April 20, 1955. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

Statement by him on Rumanian Inde- 
pendence Day. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Exchange of correspondence between cer- 
tain Senators and Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son concerning the essentiality of the 
jeweled-watch industry. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, May 19, 1955, at 9 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
following nominations: 

Benjamin M. Tashiro, of Hawaii, to 
be judge of the fifth circuit, circuit 
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courts, Territory of Hawaii, for the term 
of 4 years, vice Philip L. Rice, elevated. 

Reynier J. Wortendyke, Jr., of New 
Jersey, to be United States district judge 
for the district of New Jersey, to fill a 
new position. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the nominations 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of myself, chairman, the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
and the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
Butter]. 


MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY GEN. 
DAVID SARNOFF FOR CONDUCT- 
ING WORLDWIDE POLITICAL OF- 
FENSIVE AGAINST COMMUNISM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday there was released to the 
public a document which could have a 
far-reaching effect upon the course of 
our lives. It consists of a memorandum 
prepared for President Eisenhower by 
Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board, Radio Corporation of America. 
The document is a blueprint for con- 
ducting a worldwide political offensive 
against communism. 

This memorandum is particularly im- 
pressive because it addresses itself to the 
most important issue of our time—the 
conduct of the “cold war.” There have 
been few efforts to treat this problem in 
the comprehensive manner proposed by 
General Sarnoff. 

The conduct of the “cold war” on a 
coordinated basis is an issue which has 
been too long neglected. As General 
Sarnoff notes, we have engaged in “cold- 
war” activities, but on a piecemeal basis 
and on an inadequate scale. 

We have made far-reaching prepara- 
tions for “hot war,” even hot war on a 
worldwide scale. But the “cold war” 
which is with us now—and may prove 
ultimately to be decisive in shaping the 
course of humanity—has been treated 
on a hit-or-miss basis. 

Yet there is a very clear conclusion we 
can all draw. There are only two alter- 
natives to winning the cold war—hot war 
or slavery. 

It is my understanding that General 
Sarnoff’s memorandum is under study at 
the very highest levels of our Govern- 
ment. I hope that it will receive the 
deep and thorough consideration it de- 
serves—that it will stimulate thinking, 
and place this country upon a realistic 
basis. 

General Sarnoff belongs to that great 
group of Americans who are always on 
call when their Government needs them. 
He has always been willing to set aside 
his personal affairs, however important, 
when his services can advance his coun- 
try’s welfare. 

His corporation is a key element in our 
defense structure. He has served as ad- 
viser to Presidents. His industrial lead- 
ership has been a major factor in making 
our peacetime living easier through the 
science of electronics. But when the 
final accounting is made, this memoran- 
dum may well be his greatest achieve- 
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ment. It is a monumental work, desery- 
ing the attention of all those who seek 
to preserve the security of the United 
States. 

This document should be available to 
every Member of Congress, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the body of the Recor as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PROGRAM FOR A POLITICAL OFFENSIVE AGAINST 
WOoRLD COMMUNISM 


(Introduction) 


Our best and surest way to prevent a hot 
war is to win the cold war. Individual Dem- 
ocratic leaders have long been aware of this 
truth, but it has not yet been fully grasped 
by the free world. 

Because the label is of recent coinage, 
many people assume that the cold war is a 
new phenomenon. Actually it has been 
underway ever since the Bolsheviks, en- 
trenched in Russia and disposing of its re- 
sources, launched the Third or Communist 
International. 

World communism has been making war 
on our civilization for more than three dec- 
ades. And the term “war” is not used here in 
a merely rhetorical sense. It has been a war 
with campaigns and battles, strategy and 
tactics, conquests and retreats. Even the 
postwar years, it should be noted, have 
seen Red retreats—in Greece, Iran, Berlin, 
for instance—as well as victories; but such 
retreats have occurred only when the West 
acted awarely and boldly. 


I. HOW THE COMMUNISTS WAGE COLD WAR 


There have been intervals of truce in the 
cold war but not of true peace. Periods of 
seeming Communist moderation have been 
used as a cover for frantic buildups and de- 
ployments for the next big push. There has 
not been a single year when the Kremlin 
did not, with single-minded concentration, 
make the most of its opportunities by meth- 
ods short of general war. 

Not a single country today under Com- 
munist rule was conquered by outright mil- 
itary assault. Russia itself fell to the Bol- 
sheviks through a political coup, after other 
parties had overthrown the old regime. The 
east European satellites were placed behind 
the Iron Curtain by cunning diplomacy and 
brute extortion. China was joined to the 
Soviet sphere by “rear operations” per- 
formed from inside. 

It is useful to break down Moscow’s politi- 
cal-psychological techniques for easier ob- 
servation. But it should be remembered 
that they are all inextricably intermeshed, 
that they are stepped up or soft-pedaled 
as required, that they are supplemented with 
physical force and the menace of such force 
according to circumstances. The listing that 
follows is therefore overlapping. 

1. Propaganda 

The massive use of all media of communi- 
cations by the Soviet Government, its pup- 
pet governments, local Communist parties, 
and by ostensibly independent groups under 
Moscow control or influence, is vast but im- 
possible to measure. 

In 1948 Soviet broadcasting to foreign 
targets totaled 528 hours per week. By 
1954 this figure was increased to 1,675 hours. 
In addition, the Soviet news agency Tass 
broadcasts 121 hours daily to the foreign 
press. By comparison, the Voice of America 
broadcasts only 716 hours a week. 

It is estimated that over 1,000 Soviet 
transmitters are engaged in jamming our 
signals. The Kremlin spends more for jam- 
ming it than we spend on all operations of 
the Voice of America. The Soviet and satel- 
lite expenditures in all types of foreign 
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propaganda cannot be accurately gaged 
nearly everything Communists do has a prop- 
aganda content—but these costs run into 
billions of dollars annually. 

Printed matter in tremendous quantities 
pours out of the U. S. S. R. into the non- 
Soviet world. Several large publishing houses 
in Moscow and elsewhere do nothing else but 
feed this flood. Besides, the Kremlin oper- 
ates a chain of large publishing enterprises 
on foreign soil. Their Red tide of books, 
pamphlets, reports, posters, etc., inundates 
the world. 

In nearly every non-Soviet country and re- 
gion there are newspapers, magazines, radio 
and TV stations, either overtly under pro- 
Communist control or in “liberal” disguises. 
These speak in local tongues—but the voice 
is Moscow's. In addition, thousands of 
Kremlin-oriented individual writers, com- 
mentators, editors, and trained propagandists 
are smuggled into strategic non- Communist 
spots to plug the current Moscow lines. 

All available forums, from the United Na- 
tions to cultural and sports gatherings, are 
exploited to advance the battle for men’s 
minds. 

Special emphasis is given in Communist 
plans to what is called the propaganda of 
acts—strikes, riots, demonstrations, mass 
meetings in support of Soviet objectives or 
in protest against local policies distasteful 
to the Soviets, and contrived events of every 
kind. 

Soviet films are rated high in the Commu- 
nist propaganda plans. Pure entertainment 
in films, of course, is almost nonexistent. 
The result is that any and all pictures made 
in the Soviet sphere, however disguised as 
art, contain a message which contributes to 
their cumulative effort to brainwash the 
non-Soviet world. 


2. Infiltration and subversion 


Through Communists, fellow travelers, and 
and assorted sympathizers, there is a syste- 
matic colonization of governments, labor 
unions, educational and scientific institu- 
tions, and social organizations. The goal is 
to weaken the infiltrated bodies or to use 
their leverage to influence public opinion 
and official policy in the Kremlin's direction; 
to undermine traditions and subvert loyal- 
ties which block the road to Communist 
thinking. 

In the infiltration of government agen- 
cies, espionage is by no means the chief pur- 
pose. Far more important to the Soviets is 
the subtle pressure an infiltree can bring to 
bear upon the shaping of national policy 
and the influencing of national moods. The 
theft of secret documents is routine. The 
subversion of a government’s self-interest, 
the sowing of disunity, the careful sabotage 
of policies unfavorable to Soviet interests— 
these require and receive more polished 
methods. 


3. Fijth columns and false fronts 

Communist Parties, whether legal or pro- 
scribed, are the primary fifth column, They 
function under direct instructions from 
Moscow headquarters, usually under leaders 
assigned from outside. 

But this is the beginning, not the end, 
of the apparatus of power reaching into every 
corner of the free world, Innumerable com- 
mittees, congresses, leagues are set up—out- 
wardly devoted to legitimate and even noble 
causes like peace, race equality, antifascism, 
but actually controlled and manipulated by 
Communists for strictly Communist objec- 
tives. 

These false-front outfits are spawned con- 
tinually, discarded when their purpose has 
been served. In the United States, where 
this technique has been widely practiced, 
they have run into scores. Every new situa- 
tion produces its organizational instrument. 
At times a front started for one purpose is 
shifted overnight to its opposite: Thus 
fronts for keeping America out of the war 
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during the life of the Moscow-Berlin Pact 
were converted into fronts for putting Ameri- 
ca into the war after the Germans attacked 
Soviet Russia. 

Besides creating these fifth-column de- 
vices, the Communists also are expert at 
“capturing” organizations started by others. 
By joining some existing society or commit- 
tee, acting as a disciplined minority bound 
by caucus decisions, a dozen persons have 
frequently succeeded in taking effective con- 
trol of organizations with thousands of mem- 
bers, 

4. Sabotage and terror 

The use of these weapons in time of war 
is familiar, but its systematic use in peace- 
time is the great Communist innovation. In 
all free countries the main targets of infil- 
tration are defense industries, communica- 
tions, transport and police systems—all of 
which offer ample opportunity for mischief 
affecting a nation’s security. Strikes at stra- 
tegic points and strategic times, as well as 
overt physical sabotage, can slow up a coun- 
try’s preparations for defense or actual war- 
making capacity. 

In regions where it is useful and feasible, 
the Communists do not disdain raw terror: 
Incendiarism, kidnaping, assassination. A 
special research section of the MVD (Soviet 
secret police) is devoted to developing mur- 
der weapons, poisons, and the like, 


5. Civil strife 


Internal discontents and economic crises 
are stimulated and then systematically ex- 
ploited to produce inner disunity, chaos, and 
actual civil insurrection. Guerrilla forces 
under professional military leaders are fre- 
quently reinforced by “volunteers” from out- 
side. 

Para-military formations, underground or- 
ganizations of every variety in line with 
local conditions and opportunities, are stand- 
ard techniques. Genuine grievances are 
channeled and exploited through local “na- 
tionalist“ or “anticolonial” and anti- 
imperialist’ movements, either started by 
the Communists or infiltrated and captured. 

6. Preparation of cadres 

In Soviet Russia and now in its colonial 
states there are schools and universities of 
revolution. Students, drawn from all coun- 
tries, are taught the theory and practice of 
political warfare, sabotage, guerrilla opera- 
tions, propaganda methods. 

Virtually all heads of Red Satellite states 
and insurrectionary movements in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America are products 
of such institutions. Tito, dictator of Yugo- 
slavia; Ho Chi Minh, number one Commu- 
nist of Indochina; Rakosi, the top leader in 
Red Hungary; Bierut, President of Red Po- 
land; Liu Shao-Chi, Vice President of Com- 
munist China, and General Liu Po-Cheng, 
one of the foremost military leaders of Red 
China. The same is true of many leaders 
of Communist parties in non-Soviet coun- 
tries. 

The job of preparing cadres to implement 
the cold war and to provide generalship for 
civil conflicts and other revolutionary actions 
has been going on since the 1920's. Even dur- 
ing the last war, while the Kremlin ostensi- 
bly was on terms of friendship with its allies, 
the training of leaders for revolutions in the 
Allied countries was not slackened. 


7. Preparation of reserves 


The Communist high command does not 
depend only on the faithful Communists. 
It attaches great value to its peripheral “re- 
serves”—groups of sympathizers or innocent 
collaborators willing to travel along the 
Communist road part of the distance. These 
are mobilized and brainwashed through the 
false-front organizations, United and Peo- 
ples Fronts, the spread (as required) of 
pacifist or neutralist sentiment, doctrines 
of class struggle, belief in the inevitable 
collapse of capitalism and free societies. 
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In advanced countries like the United 
States, Britain, France, some segments of the 
so-called “intelligentsia” have proved especi- 
ally vulnerable to Communist indoctrina- 
tion. Not only their self-doubts and frus- 
trations but their most generous idealistic 
instincts have been canalized and perverted 
to promote victory for the Soviets in the cold 
war. 

The turnover in these reserves is, of course, 
high. Fellow travelers by the thousands are 
likely to become disillusioned with every new 
Soviet policy zagzag. But expert manipula- 
tion of public opinion serves to retrieve such 
losses. 


8. Treacherous diplomacy 


In its cold-war operations the Kremlin en- 
joys the advantage of working on two levels, 
as a conventional state dealing with other 
states, and as a conspiratorial moyement em- 
bracing the whole globe. In its guise of 
“just another government” the Politburo 
can make promises and engagements which 
world communism is under orders to violate. 

Soviet diplomacy takes full advantage of 
the moral code and political naiveté of some 
free countries, and especially of their eager- 
ness for peace, sometimes peace at any price. 
It uses the threat of war as a species of black- 
mail, and is past master at playing off one 
country against another. It appeals to the 
profit motives of competitive economies, and 
in general exploits what it refers to as the 
“inner contradictions” of the free world. 

It can make the most of amorphous slogans 
like “peaceful coexistence“—a phrase coined 
by Lenin, repeatedly used by Stalin and can- 
didly defined in Communist literature as a 
“tactic” or “stratagem” to gain time, deploy 
forces, undermine enemy vigilance. 

In the arena of foreign relations the Krem- 
lin can blow hot or cold, inflame our fears or 
our hopes to any required temperature, and 
use trickery to induce its enemies to drop 
their guard. Its announcements of policy, 
negotiations, and talk of negotiations, tour- 
ists to Red areas, artistic and cuitural mjs- 
sions abroad—everything is grist for the cold 
war mills, 

The Communist high command recognizes 
no restraints, no rules of fair play, no codes 
of civilized behavior. It regards its great his- 
torical mission as a mandate which can- 
cels out traditional values in the relations 
between man and man or country and coun- 
try. In pursuance of that commitment it 
considers any cost in life and substance to be 
justified. A system of power which has not 
hesitated to liquidate millions of its own 
citizens cannot be expected to hesitate to 
wipe out lives anywhere else. 

Moscow has brought one-third of the 
human race under its iron control by means 
of a hot war—by shrewd diplomacy, decep- 
tion, propaganda, the blackmail of threats, 
fifth-column subversion, guerrilla forces and, 
where expedient, localized shooting wars. 
These political and psychological methods— 
the cold war—have paid off, at smaller risk 
and infinitely lower cost than a hot war 
would entail. 

Accordingly they are being applied with- 
out stint to the conquest of the rest of 
mankind. For world communism, with its 
high command in the Kremlin in Moscow, 
the cold war is not a temporary or holding 
operation, nor a prelude to a hot war. It 
is the main bout, the decisive offensive, 
conducted on an unlimited scale, with total 
victory as its goal. 

In a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court (vol. 339, May 8, 1950) an opinion 
written by the late Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son stated the case against communism in 
language that is clear and penetrating. He 
said: 

“The goal of the Communist Party is to 
seize powers of government by and for a 
minority rather than to acquire power 
through the vote of a free electorate. * * * 
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It purposes forcibly to recast our 
whole social and political structure after 
the Muscovite model of police-state dicta- 
torship. It rejects the entire religious and 
cultural heritage of western civilization, as 
well as the American economic and polit- 
ical systems. This Communist movement is 
a belated counterrevolution to the Amer- 
ican revolution, designed to undo the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution, 
and our Bill of Rights, and overturn our 
system of free, representative self-govern- 
ment. 

“Goals so extreme and offensive to Amer- 
ican tradition and aspiration obviously could 
not be attained or approached through order 
or with tranquility. If, by their better 
organization and discipline, they were suc- 
cessful, more candid Communists admit that 
it would be to an accompaniment of vio- 
lence, but at the same time they disclaim 
responsibility by blaming the violence upon 
those who engage in resistance or reprisal. 
It matters little by whom the first blow 
would be struck; no one can doubt that an 
era of violence and oppression, confisca- 
tions, and liquidations would be concurrent 
with a regime of communism. 

“Such goals set up a cleavage among us 
too fundamental to be composed by demo- 
cratic processes. Our constitutional scheme 
of elections will not settle issues between 
large groups when the price of losing is to 
suffer extinction. When dissensions cut too 
deeply, men will fight, even hopelessly, be- 
fore they will submit. And this is the 
kind of struggle projected by the Commu- 
nist Party and inherent in its program. 

* = * . * 


“Violent and undemocratic means are the 
calculated and indispensable methods to at- 
tain the Communist Party’s goal. * In 
not one of the countries it now dominates 
was the Communist Party chosen by a free 
or contestable election; in not one can it 
be evicted by any election. The interna- 
tional police state has crept over Eastern 
Europe by deception, coercion, coup d’etat, 
terrorism, and assassination. Not only has 
it overpowered its critics and opponents, 
it has usually liquidated them.” 

Il, WE DARE NOT LOSE THE COLD WAR 

If we ignore these facts, or do not counter- 
act them effectively in good time, we shall 
lose the cold war by default. For the United 
States and other free nations, defeat of this 
sort would be as catastrophic and as final 
as defeat in a shooting war. Whether we 
freeze to death or burn to death, our civili- 
zation would be equally finished. 

Were the Communists willing to settle 
for a permanently divided world, each half 
pledged not to interfere with the other, they 
could readily arrange it. But they are not 
interested in a stalemate. In the nature of 
their ideology and world-wide apparatus of 
action, they must continue to drive relent- 
lessly toward their ultimate objective. They 
are irrevocably dedicated to winning the cold 
war. They prefer to attain world dominion 
by non-military means because: 

(a) They consider themselves masters of 
cold war techniques pitted against those 
whom they regard as amateurs; their chances 
of victory seem to them incomparably greater 
than in a conventional military showdown, 

(b) Political warfare does not directly 
endanger their own territories, industry, 
manpower and above all, their mechanism of 
dictatorial power. 

(c) Clear-cut victory in the cold war would 
give them access to our technology and 
resources, our great cities and treasures, 
intact and ready for exploitation; whereas 
a military victory would give them only the 
ruins of nuclear devastation. 

Now as in the past, they proceed in the 
conviction that they can gain world hegem- 
ony by methods that, in the phrase of Leon 
Trotsky, constitute neither war nor peace.” 
For Moscow, the real alternative to a nuclear 
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showdown is not “peace” but political-psy- 
chological warfare of a magnitude to weaken, 
demoralize, chip away and ultimately take 
over what remains of the free world. 

III. TO PREVENT A HOT WAR, WE MUST WIN THE 


COLD WAR 


Political psychological offensives are not 
new. They have frequently been employed in 
wartime, to supplement ordinary military 
action. We used them ourselves in both 
world wars. Their purpose has been to soften 
up the enemy’s will to resist, to win friends 
and allies in hostile areas, to drive wedges 
between belligerent governments and their 
citizenry. 

The democracies are familiar with war- 
making in the normal military sense and 
hence do not hesitate to make huge invest- 
ments and sacrifices in its name. They do 
not shrink from the prospect of casualties. 
All of that seems “natural.” But they are 
startled by proposals for effort and risk of 
such dimensions in the life-and-death strug- 
gle with nonmilitary means. 

Under these circumstances it has become 
incumbent upon our leadership to make the 
country aware that nonmilitary or cold war 
is also terribly real! —that the penalty for 
losing it will be enslavement. 

Hot war is always a possibility, It may 
come through force of circumstances even if 
no one wants it. Limited, localized wars 
are also a continuing threat. Nothing in 
this memorandum should be construed as a 
substitute for inadequate military vitality. 
On the contrary, superior physical force in 
being is the indispensable guarantee for 
effective nonmilitary procedures, 

We must maintain our lead, and accelerate 
the tempo of progress, in the race for as- 
cendancy in nuclear weapons, guided mis- 
siles, air power, early warning systems, elec- 
tronic know-how, chemical, and bacteriologi- 
cal methods of warfare. We must maintain 
adequate and well balanced forces for the 
ground, sea, and air. These conventional 
military forces must be ready and capable 
of deterring or meeting an outbreak of 
peripheral or small-scale wars this side of a 
general showdown. ‘They will be indispensa- 
ble in a general war, if one should be fought 
without nuclear weapons. We must stock- 
pile and protect the sources of vital strategic 
materials. 

But short of a blunder that ignites the 
third world war which nobody wants, the 
immediate danger is the debilitating, costly 
tense war of nerves that is part of the cold 
war. Because there is no immediate sense of 
overwhelming menace, no thunder of falling 
bombs, and daily casualty figures, we are apt 
to think of this period as peace, But it is 
nothing of the sort. 

The primary threat today is political and 
psychological. That is the active front on 
which we are losing and on which, unless 
we reverse the trend, we shall be defeated. 
Its effects are spelled out in civil wars in 
parts of Asia, legal Communist Parties of 
colossal size in some European countries, 
nationalist movements under Communist 
auspices, neutralism, and rabid anti-Ameri- 
canism in many parts of the world—in pres- 
sures, that is to say, of every dimension 
and intensity short of a global shooting war. 

Unless we meet this cumulative Commu- 
nist threat with all the brains and weapons 
we can mobilize for the purpose, the United 
States at some point in the future will face 
the terrifying implications of cold war de- 
feat. It will be cornered, isolated, subjected 
to the kind of paralyzing fears that have al- 
ready weakened the fiber of some technically 
free nations. We will have bypassed a nu- 
clear war—but at the price of our freedom 
and independence, I repeat: we can freeze 
to death as well as burn to death, 


Our counterstrategy 


Logically we have no true alternative but 
to acknowledge the reality of the cold war 
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and proceed to turn Moscow's favorite 
weapons against world communism. We 
have only a choice between fighting the cold 
war with maximum concentration of energy, 
or waiting supinely until we are over- 
whelmed. Our political counterstrategy has 
to be as massive, as intensive, as flexible as 
the enemy’s. 

We must meet the cold war challenge in 
our own household and in the rest of the 
world, and carry the contest behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains. We must seek out 
and exploit the weak spots in the enemy's 
armor, just as the Kremlin has been doing 
to us these thirty-odd years. We must make 
our truth as effective and more productive 
than Moscow's lie. 

Our political strategy and tactics should 
be in terms of a major enterprise, on a scale 
for victory, with all the inherent risks and 
costs. We cannot fight this fight with our 
left hand, on the margin of our energies, 
We have to bring to its resources, personnel, 
and determination to match the enemy's. 
This is a case where, as in a military con- 
flict, insufficient force may be as fatal as 
none at all. 

If obliged to make tactical retreats, more- 
over, we must not bemuse ourselves that 
they are enduring solutions. To do so would 
be to disarm ourselves and open ourselves 
to new and bigger blows. This is a principle 
of particular importance during intervals 
when negotiations with Moscow or Peking 
are being discussed or are in progress. 

The question, in truth, is no longer 
whether we should engage in the cold war. 
The Soviet drive is forcing us to take 
countermeasures in any case. The ques- 
tion, rather, is whether we should under- 
take it with a clearheaded determination to 
use all means deemed essential, by govern- 
ments and by private groups—to win the 
contest. 

Our countermeasures and methods must 
be novel, unconventional, daring and fiex- 
ible. They must, moreover, be released from 
the inhibitions of peacetime, since it is 
peace only in outer forms. 

Almost against our will, in point of fact, 
we have launched more and more cold war 
activities. But they have been piecemeal, 
on an inadequate scale and often without 
the all-important continuity of action. 
Worst of all, they have not been geared for 
total victory, being treated as extras, as 
harassment operations while hoping against 
hope that there will be no outbreak of war 
or that there will be a miraculous outbreak 
of genuine peace. 

Our current posture shares the weakness 
inherent in all defensive strategy. The hope 
of a real compromise is a dangerous self- 
delusion. It assumes that Soviet Russia is 
a conventional country interested in stabi- 
lizing the world, when in fact it is the power- 
house of a dynamic world movement which 
thrives on instability and chaos. 

Our duty and our best chance for salva- 
tion, in the final analysis, is to prosecute the 
cold war—to the point of victory. To sur- 
vive in freedom we must win. 

The enemy is vulnerable 

The free world, under the impact of Mos- 
cow’s cold war victories, has tended to fix 
attention on Soviet strengths while over- 
looking or discounting Soviet weaknesses. 

The Communists expertly exploit all our 
internal tensions, injustices and discontents. 
Yet within the Soviet empire the tensions 
are incomparably greater, the injustices and 
discontents more vast. Our opportunity, 
which we have failed to use so far, is to 
exploit these in order to undermine the 
Kremlin, exacerbate its domestic problems, 
weaken its sense of destiny. 

The nature of a malady can be deduced 
from the medicine applied. In its fourth 
decade of absolute power, the Soviet regime 
is obliged to devote a major portion of its 
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energies, manpower and resources to keep 
its own subjects and captive countries under 
control, through ever larger doses of terror. 
There we have the proof that the Commu- 
nists have failed to sell“ their system to 
their victims. 

Even a ruthless police state does not 
maintain gigantic secret-police forces, 
special internal security armies, colossal net- 
works of forced-labor colonies just for the 
fun of it. These are measures of self-defense 
against actual or potential internal opposi- 
tions. After all discounts are made for wish- 
ful thinking and error, ample evidence re- 
mains that in the Soviet sphere the West 
has millions of allies, tens of millions of 
potential allies. 

Whether the potential can be turned into 
actuality, whether the will to resist can be 
kept alive and inflamed to explosive inten- 
sity, depend in the first place on the policies 
of the non-Soviet world. Our potential fifth 
columns are greater by millions than the 
enemy’s. But they have yet to be given co- 
hesion, direction, and the inner motive power 
of hope and expectation of victory. 

No one knows whether, let alone when, 
the internal Soviet stresses can reach a 
climax in insurrectionary breaks. It would 
be frivolous to count on such a climax. But 
we have everything to gain by promoting a 
spirit of mutiny, to keep the Kremlin off 
balance, to deepen existing rifts, to sharpen 
economic and empire problems for them. 

For the purposes of our cold war strategy 
it suffices that the potential for uprisings ex- 
ists. Soviet economic conditions are bad, 
particularly in the domain of food produc- 
tion. Nations which used to be exporters of 
bread (Hungary, Poland, Russia itself) now 
lack bread for themselves. As Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson said recently: “Failure 
of the Soviet system to provide for the basic 
needs of its own people could be one of the 
most important historical facts of our time.” 

The Soviet peasants, still the overwhelming 
majority of the Kremlin-held populations, 
are everywhere bitter and restive. The Polit- 
buro knows that it cannot count implicitly 
upon the loyalty and allegiance of its sub- 
jects. At the same time it has failed utterly 
to assimilate the captive countries, so that 
it has no allies but only sullen colonial pup- 
pets. 

In the last war the U. S. S. R. fought on 
two fronts—against the foreign invaders and 
against its own people. There is reason to 
believe that Hitler's psychological blunders, 
in insulting and alienating the Russian peo- 
ples, helped save the Stalin regime from de- 
struction by its own subjects. In the present 
cold war, too, the U. S. S. R. must maintain 
its fight against the Soviet citizenry, and at 
the same time deal with seething dissidence 
in the subjected countries. 

The basic conditions for successful cold 
war counterstrategy thus exist. 


Guidelines for political offensive 


Our guiding objectives in an all-out politi- 
cal offensive are fairly obvious, They must 
include the following: 

1. To keep alive throughout the Soviet 
empire the spirit of resistance and the hope 
of eventual freedom and sovereignty. If we 
allow that hope to expire, the Kremlin will 
have perpetuated its dominion over its vic- 
tims. 


2. To break the awful sense of isolation in 
which the internal enemies of the Kremlin 
live—by making them aware that, like the 
revolutionists in Tsarist times, they have de- 
voted friends and powerful allies beyond 
their frontiers. 

3. To by every device we can de- 
velop the fear of their own people that is al- 
ready chronic in the Kremlin. The less cer- 
‘tain the Soviets are of the allegiance of their 
people, the more they will hesitate to pro- 
voke adventures involving the risks of a 
major showdown. 
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4. To provide moral and material aid, in- 
cluding trained leadership, to oppositions, 
undergrounds, resistance movements in sat- 
ellite nations and China and Russia proper. 

5. To make maximum use of the fugitives 
from the Soviet sphere, millions in the ag- 
gregate, now living in free parts of the 
world. 

6. To appeal to the simple personal yearn- 
ings of those under the Communist yoke: 
release from police terror, ownership of small 
farms and homes, free trade unions to de- 
fend their rights at the job, the right to 
worship as they please, the right to change 
residence and to travel, and so forth. 

7. To shatter the “wave of the future“ 
aura around communism, displacing the as- 
sumption that “communism is inevitable“ 
with a deepening certainty that “the end 
of communism is inevitable.” 

8. To inspire millions in the free coun- 
tries with a feeling of moral dedication to 
the enlargement of the area of freedom, 
based on repugnance to slave labor, coerced 
atheism, purges, and the rest of the Soviet 
horrors. 

This inventory of objectives is necessarily 
sketchy and incomplete. But it indicates 
the indispensable direction of the cold war 
effort. 


IV. THE MESSAGE OF FREEDOM 


We must be quite certain of our destina- 
tion before we can begin to figure out means 
of transportation. There is little point in 
discussing the how of it until a firm decision 
for an allout political-psychological counter- 
offensive is reached. 

In hot war you need a weapon and means 
of delivering it to the target. The same is 
true in cold war. The weapon is the mes- 
sage; after it has been worked out we can 
develop the facilities for delivering it to the 
world at large and to the Communist-captive 
nations in particular. 

The essence of that message (and its 
formulation is the critical first step) is that 
America has decided, irrevocably, to win the 
cold war; that its ultimate aim is, in con- 
cert with all peoples, to cancel out the 
destructive power of Soviet-based commu- 
nism. 

Once that decision is made, some of the 
means for implementing it will become self- 
evident; others will be explored and devel- 
oped under the impetus of the clearcut goal. 
Agreement on the problem must come before 
agreement on the solution. 

“To be effective,” as one student of the 
problem has put it, “our decision must be 
as sharp-edged and uncompromising as the 
Kremlin’s; it must be spelled out as un- 
equivocally as the Communists have done in 
the works of Lenin and Stalin and the official 
programs of the Comintern and Cominform.” 

Adjustment of our thinking in accord with 
such a decision to win the cold war demands 
clarity on at least the following points: 

1. The struggle by means short of general 
war is not a preliminary bout, but the de- 
cisive contest, in which the loser may not 
have a second chance, 

2. It must, therefore, be carried on with 
the same focused effort, the same resolute 
spirit, the same willingness to accept costs 
and casualties that a hot war would involve. 

3. In order to establish credence and in- 
spire confidence, our conduct must be con- 
sistent. Our philosophy of freedom must 
embrace the whole of mankind; it must not 
stop short at the frontiers of the Soviet 
sphere. Only this can give our side a moral 
grandeur, a revolutionary elan, a crusading 
spirit not only equal to but superior to the 
other side’s. 

4. We must learn to regard the Soviet 
countries as enemy-occupied territory, with 
the lifting of the occupation as the overall 

urpose of freedom-loving men everywhere. 
This applies not only to areas captured since 
the war, but includes Russia itself. Any 
other policy would turn what should be an 
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anti-Communist alliance into an anti-Rus- 
sian alliance, forcing the Russians (as Hitler 
forced them during the war) to rally around 
the regime they hate. 

5. The fact that the challenge is global 
must be kept clearly in view. Red guerrillas 
in Burma, Communists in France or the 
United States, the Huks in the Philippines, 
Red agents in Central America—these are as 
much the enemy as the Kremlin itself. 

6. We must realize that world communism 
is not a tool in the hands of Russia—Russia 
is a tool in the hands of world communism. 
Repeatedly, Moscow has sacrificed national 
interests in deference to world-revolution- 
ary needs. This provides opportunities for 
appeals to Russian patriotism. 

7. Though the Soviets want a nuclear war 
no more than we do, they accept the risk of 
it in pushing their political offensive. We, 
too, cannot avoid risks. (It might become 
necessary, Mr. Dulles said recently, “to forego 
peace in order to secure the blessings of 
liberty.”) The greatest risk of all, for us, is 
to do less than is needed to win the Cold 
War. At worst that would mean defeat by 
default; and at best, a situation so menac- 
ing to the survival of freedom that a hot 
war may become inevitable. 

Our present lead in the possession of nu- 
clear weapons and the ability to use them 
may be matched by the Communists in the 
next few years. This is the view expressed 
by competent statesmen, scientists and mili- 
tary experts. If and when nuclear parity is 
reached, the enemy’s fanatics (and there may 
be a powerful madman—a Hitler—among 
them) might be tempted to use them against 
us by throwing a sneak punch. Since our 
policy is not to throw the first nuclear punch 
but only to retaliate if it is thrown against 
us, we may find as more horror weapons are 
unfolded, that to yield to the enemy the in- 
itiative of the first offensive punch, is tanta- 
mount to national suicide. All this further 
emphasizes the vital need for winning the 
cold war and preventing a hot war. 


v. TOWARD COLD WAR VICTORY 
1. Organization 


An organizational framework for fighting 
the cold war already exists. It needs to be 
adjusted and strengthened in line with the 
expanded scale and intensity of operations. 

A Strategy Board for Political Defense, the 
cold war equivalent of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on the military side, is suggested. It 
should function directly under the Presi- 
dent, with Cabinet status for its head. Top 
representatives of the State Department, the 
Defense Department, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the United States Information 
Agency, should sit on this board. Liaison 
on a continuous basis should be maintained 
with all other agencies which can play a 
role in the overall effort. 

There will be various operations which 
the board would undertake in its own name, 
with its own facilities. But its primary 
function should not be operational. It 
should be to plan, initiate, finance, advise, 
coordinate and check on operations by other 
groups and agencies, whether already in ex- 
istence of created by the board for specific 
undertakings, 

One cannot, however, be too specific at 
this point about the organizational forms. 
John Foster Dulles wrote in 1948: 

“We need an organization to contest the 
Communist Party at the level where it is 
working and winning its victories. * * * We 
ought to have an organization dedicated to 
the task of nonmilitary defense just as the 
present Secretary of Defense heads up the 
organization of military defense. The new 
department of nonmilitary defense should 
have an adequate personnel and ample 
funds.” 

2. Financing 

On-the matter of funds, likewise, one can- 

not at this stage offer specific estimates. 
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But let us recall that appropriations over the 
past 4 years for our military defense aver- 
aged approximately $45 billion annually. 
In contrast, it is significant to note that for 
the fiscal year 1955 the total appropriation 
for the United States Information Agency 
was $79 million, of which $17 million is 
available for the world-wide activities of the 
Voice of America. 

As a working hypothesis it is suggested 
that a specific and more realistic ratio be- 
tween military and nonmilitary appropria- 
tions be worked out: say an amount equiva- 
lent to 5 or 7½ percent of Military Defense 
appropriations to be granted to the Strategy 
Board for Political Defense—this, of course, 
without reducing the military budget and 
not counting foreign military aid and point 
4 types of expenditure. 

I am convinced that if the American peo- 
ple and their Congress are made fully aware 
of the menace we face, of the urgent need 
for meeting it, and the possibility of doing 
so by means short of war, they will respond 
willingly as they have always done in times 
of national crisis. They will realize that no 
investment to win the cold war is exorbitant 
when measured against the stakes involved, 
and against the costs of the bombing war 
we seek to head off. 

3. Implementing the counteroffensive 

We must go from defense to attack in 
meeting the political, ideological, subver- 
sive challenge. The implementation of the 
attack would devolve upon specialists and 
technicians. In gearing to fight a hot war, 
we call in military strategists and tacticians. 
Likewise, we must have specialists to fight 
a cold war. 

This implies in the first place the mobili- 
zation of hard, knowledgeable anti-Com- 
munists who understand the issues and for 
whom it is not merely a job but a dedica- 
tion. The specialist in communications is 
important; but the message to be commu- 
nicated is even more important. 

The main weakness of our efforts to date 
to talk to the masses—and even more so to 
the elite groups (Army, intelligentsia, 
etc.)—in the Soviet camp is that we have 
not always been consistent in what we had 
to say to them. Our message has been 
vague and subject to change without notice. 
As long as we regard Communist rule as per- 
manent, we can have no strong psychological 
bridges to those who are under its yoke. The 
only free-world goal that is relevant to them 
is one that envisages their eventual emanci- 
pation. 

With the formulation of a message, we will 
at last have something to say that interests 
them, not only us, and can devote ourselves 
to perfecting the means of delivering the 
message, 

Before essaying a breakdown of cold war 
methods and techniques, we should recog- 
nize that many of them are already being 
used, and often effectively. Nothing now 
under way needs to be abandoned. The 
problem is one of attaining the requisite 
magnitude, financing, coordination and con- 
tinuity—all geared to the long-range objec- 
tives of the undertaking. The expanded 
offensive with nonmilitary weapons must be 
imbued with a new awareness of the great 
goal and a robust will to reach it. 

No outline such as follows can be more 
than indicative. Operations are necessarily 
related to current developments and oppor- 
tunities opened up by events. 

In all categories the arena of action is 
the whole globe. Our cold-war targets are 
not only behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains, but in every nation, the United States 
included. In the battle for the minds of 
men we must reach the Soviet peoples, our 
allies, and the uncommitted peoples. 

The agencies involved will be both official 
and private. The objectives must aim to 
achieve dramatic victories as swiftly as pos- 
sible, as a token of the changed state of 
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affairs. While the Kremlin has suffered some 
setbacks and defeats, its record in the cold 
war has been strikingly one of success piled 
on success. This trend must be reversed 
to hearten our friends, dismay the enemy, 
and confirm the fact that Communist power 
is a transient and declining phenomenon. 
4. Propaganda 

If the weapon is our message, one of its 
basic elements is propaganda. It is the most 
familiar element, but we should not under- 
estimate its inherent difficulties. Hot war 
is destructive: the killing of people, the 
annihilation of material things. Cold war 
must be constructive: it must build views, 
attitudes, loyalties, hopes, ideals, and readi- 
ness for sacrifice. In the final checkup it 
calls for greater skills to affect minds than 
to destroy bodies. 

Propaganda, for maximum effect, must not 
be an end in itself. It is a preparation 
for action. Words that are not backed up 
by deeds, that do not generate deeds, lose 
their impact. The test is whether they build 
the morale of friends and undermine the 
morale of foes. 

No means of communication should be 
ignored: the spoken word and the written 
word, radio and television, films, balloons 
and missiles to distribute leaflets, secret 
printing and mimeographing presses on 
Soviet-controlled soil, scrawis on walls to 
give isolated friends a sense of community. 


5. Communist targets 


The Communist sphere must be ringed 
with both fixed and mobile broadcasting 
facilities, of a massiveness to overcome jam- 
ming. The Voice of America will acquire 
larger audiences and more concentrated im- 
pact under the new approach. Its name, 
it is suggested, should be expanded to Voice 
of America—for Freedom and Peace. This 
slogan added to the name will, through con- 
stant repetition, impress the truth upon re- 
ceptive ears. 

Besides the official voice, we have other 
voices, such as Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberation. There are other popular demo- 
cratic voices that should make themselves 
heard: those of our free labor movement, 
American war veterans, the churches, youth 
and women’s organizations, 

Already there is a minor flow of printed 
matter across the Iron Curtain, especially 
aimed at the Red occupation forces. The 
volume and effectiveness of this effort can 
be enormously enlarged. Magazines and 
newspapers which outwardly look like stand- 
ard Communist matter, but actually are 
filled with anti-Communist propaganda, have 
brought results. 

A greater hunger for spiritual comfort, 
for religion is reported from Soviet Russia 
and its satellites. Programs of a spiritual 
and religious character are indicated. They 
should preach faith in the Divine, abhor- 
rence of Communist godlessness, resistance 
to atheism. But in addition they can offer 
practical advice to the spiritually stranded— 
for instance, how to observe religious occa- 
sions where there are no ordained ministers 
or priests to officiate. 

The enslaved peoples do not have to be 
sold the idea of freedom; they are already 
sold on it. The propaganda should wher- 
ever possible get down to specifics, It should 
expose the weaknesses, failures, follies, hy- 
pocrisies, and internal tensions of the Red 
masters; provide proof of the existence of 
friends and allies both at home and abroad; 
offer guidance on types of resistance open 
even to the individual. It should appeal 
to universal emotions, to love of family, of 
country, of God, of humanity. 

6. Free-world targets 

The fighting front is everywhere. The 
program of the United States Information 
Agency should be reappraised with a view to 


improvement and expansion. “The Voice of 
America—for Freedom and Peace” has tasks 
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to perform in many nations of the free world 
second in importance only to those in the 
unfree world. 

Merely to point up the inadequacy of our 
present effort, consider Finland—a country 
on the very edge of the Red empire and under 
the most concentrated Soviet propaganda 
barrage. Soviet broadcasts beamed to Fin- 
land total over 43 hours weekly. A television 
station is now being built in Soviet Estonia 
which will be directed to a million potential 
viewers in nearby Finland. To maintain 
their morale under this pressure, the Finnish 
people, still overwhelmingly pro-West and 
pro-American, have desperate need of our 
encouragement. Yet the Voice of America 
in 1953 was compelled to discontinue its daily 
half-hour broadcast to Finland to save 
$50,000 annually. 

We need in every country newspapers, 
magazines, radio and TV stations, conscious- 
ly and effectively supporting our side, Those 
that exist should be aided materially to in- 
crease their range and vitality; others should 
be started with our help. The strongest 
individual anti-Communist voices must be 
provided with better facilities for making 
themselves heard in their own countries, 

Mobile film units are already penetrating 
backward areas. The operation should be 
enlarged, its message and appeal perfected. 
In addition, mobile big-screen television 
units in black-and-white and in color can 
carry our message. Their very novelty will 
guarantee large and attentive audiences, 
Vast regions in Asia and elsewhere, where 
illiteracy bars the written word and lack of 
radios bars the spoken word, could thus be 
reached. To quote the Chinese saying: “One 
picture is worth 10,000 words.” 

The so-called backward parts of the world, 
particularly Asia, are under the most con- 
centrated Communist psychological attacks. 
Of necessity the counteroffensive must take 
this into account, and develop special tech- 
niques for reaching both the masses and the 
elite of those areas. 

7. Radio receivers and phonographs 

Mass production of cheap and light-weight 
receivers tuned to pick up American signals 
are now feasible. They should be made 
available by the million at cost or gratis, as 
expedient, to listeners in critical areas and 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

There are millions of persons in the world 
who do not have electric power receptacles, 
electron tubes, batteries, or any of the elec- 
trical and mechanical marvels which the 
free world has and takes for granted. A 
simple, hand-operated phonograph device 
costing no more than a loaf of bread, could 
be produced in quantities and supplied gratis 
to millions of persons living behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains and in other critical 
areas. 

An unbreakable and intelligible record, 
made of cardboard and costing less than a 
bottle of Coca-Cola, could carry our mes- 
sages to these people. Such records could 
be dropped from the sky like leaflets and the 
messages they carried could not be jammed, 


8. Use of facilities in friendly countries 


Nearly all European and many Asian coun- 
tries possess broadcasting facilities. We 
should seek to enlist their use to supplement 
and intensify American broadcasting on a 
worldwide scale. 

In some cases this could be negotiated on 
a quid pro quo basis where we are pro- 
viding military or economic aid; in other 
cases we may have to buy the necessary 
time for transmitting our message. Our 
friendly allies, such as Great Britain, have 
vast short-wave facilities of world-wide 
scope and range and have the same reasons 
as we have for seeking to win the cold war, 
We need their help in this field. We are 
fully justified in asking for such help and 
ought to receive it. 

Propaganda is a large concept. In a sense 
it includes and exploits all other activities, 
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Its successful use calls for imagination, in- 
genuity, continual technical research and, 
of course, effective coordination with all 
other operations that bear on the problems 
of the cold war. 


9. Passive resistance 


Pending the critical periods when active 
resistance in one or another Soviet country 
is possible and desirable, full encourage- 
ment and support must be given to passive 
resistance. This refers to the things the 
individual can do, with minimum risk, to 
create doubt and confusion in the ranks of 
the dictatorship, to gum up the machinery 
of dictatorship government. 

The worker in the mine and factory, the 
farmer, the soldier in the barracks, the office 
worker are able to do little things that in 
their millionfold totality will affect the na- 
tional economy and the self-confidence of 
the rulers. It is the method that comes 
naturally to captive peoples, especially in 
countries with a long historical experience in 
opposing tyrants. 

Our opportunity is to give the process pur- 
poseful direction. In this concept the in- 
dividual opponent of the regime becomes a 
“resistance group of one.” He recelves, by 
radio and other channels, specific sugges- 
tions and instructions. The tiny drops of 
resistance will not be haphazard, but cal- 
culated to achieve planned results. 

Special action programs of the type that 
do not require large organization—or at 
most units of two or three—would be worked 
out and transmitted. Our sympathizers in 
the Soviet orbit would feel themselves part 
of an invisible but huge army of crusaders. 
Symbols of protest would appear on a mil- 
lion walls. The rulers’ morale would be de- 
liberately sapped by a multitude of actions 
too small, too widespread, to be really dealt 
with. 

The special value of passive resistance, 
aside from its direct effects, is that it nur- 
tures the necessary feeling of power and 
readiness for risk and sacrifice that will be 
invaluable when the passive stage is trans- 
formed into more open opposition. 


10. Organized resistance 


Pockets of guerilla forces remain in Po- 
land, Hungary, the Baltic states, China, Al- 
bania, and other areas. There is always the 
danger of activating them prematurely. 
But their existence must be taken into the 
calculations and, in concert with exiles who 
know the facts, they must be kept supplied 
with information, slogans, and new leader- 
ship where needed and prudent. 

Many of these resistance groups are so iso- 
lated that they do not know of each other's 
existence. The simple realization that they 
are not alone but part of a scattered net- 
work will be invaluable; methods for estab- 
lishing liaison, for conveying directions, can 
be developed. 


11. Insurrections 


The uprising in East Germany, the strikes 
and riots in Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, the dra- 
matice mutinies inside the concentration 
camps of Vorkuta in the Soviet Arctic, are 
examples of revolutionary actions that 
failed. But they attest that insurrection is 
possible. 

We must seek out the weakest links in the 
Kremlin’s chain of power. The country ad- 
judged ripe for a breakaway should receive 
concentrated study and planning. A suc- 
cessful uprising in Albania, for instance, 
would be a body blow to Soviet prestige and 
a fateful stimulus to resistance elsewhere. 
(That little country is geographically iso- 
lated, ruled by a handful of puppets; able 
leadership is available in the Albanian 
emigration.) 

Eastern Germany is among the weakest 
links. Its revolt would ignite neighboring 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. The time to 
prepare for such actions is now—whether 
the time to carry them out be in the near or 
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distant future. Meanwhile we must not 
allow the Soviet propaganda to make unifi- 
cation appear as the Communists’ gift to the 
Germans. It is a natural asset that belongs 
to West Germany and her allies. 

12. Collaboration with emigres and escapees 

Tens of thousands of self-exiled fugitives 
from Communist oppression emerge eager to 
plunge into movements for the freeing of 
their homelands. When they fail to find 
outlets for their zeal, disillusionment and 
defeatism set in. 

Maximum exploitation of this manpower 
and moral passion is indicated. They must 
be drawn into specific, well-organized, well- 
financed anti-Communist organizations and 
activities; utilized for propaganda and other 
operations; enabled, in some cases, to return 
to their native lands as “sleeper” leaders for 
future crises. 

Officers’ corps of emigres can be formed: 
Perhaps groups of only a score to a hundred, 
but available for emergency and opportunity 
occasions. The existence of such nuclei of 
military power—a fact that will be widely 
known—should help generate hope and faith 
among their countrymen back home. 


13. Planned defection 


Escapees have come, and will continue to 
come, spontaneously, now in trickles, other 
times in rivers. Beyond that the need is to 
stimulate defection on a selective basis. In- 
dividual prospects in Soviet missions and 
legations, in Red cultural and sports dele- 
gations, can be carefully contacted and de- 
veloped. Types of individuals needed to man 
cold war undertakings will be invited to 
escape, assured of important work. Special 
approaches can be worked out to encourage 
defection of border guards, Army Officers, 
secret-police personnel disgusted by their 
bloody chores, scientists, important writers, 
etc. 

Escapees today are often disheartened by 
their initial experience. They are taken into 
custody by some foreign Intelligence Service, 
pumped for information, and sometimes then 
left to shift for themselves. Their honest 
patriotism is offended by the need to co- 
operate with foreigners before they are psy- 
chologically ready for it. 

It is suggested that emigre commissions be 
set up, composed of trusted nationals of the 
various countries. The fugitive would first 
be received by the commission of his own 
countrymen. Only when found desirable 
and prepared for the step, would he be 
brought into contact with American or 
British agencies, 


14. Training of cadres 


The immediate and prospective activities 
of the cold war offensive will require ever 
larger contingents of specialized personnel 
for the many tasks; to provide leadership for 
resistance operations; to engage in propa- 
ganda, subversion, infiltration of the enemy; 
even to carry on administrative and civic 
work after the collapse of Communist regimes 
in various countries, in order to stave off 
chaos. 

Already, limited as our political efforts are, 
there is a shortage of competent personnel. 
Meanwhile thousands of younger men and 
women among the emigres are being lost to 
factories, farms, menial jobs. This amounts 
to squandering of potentially important 
human resources. 

We need a network of schools and univer- 
sities deyoted to training cadres for the cold 
war. The objective is not education in a 
generic sense, but specific preparation for 
the intellectual, technical, intelligence, and 
similar requirements of the ideological- 
psychological war. 

This training, of course, should not be 
limited to people from the Soviet areas. A 
sort of West Point of politial warfare—an- 
alogous to the Lenin School of Political War- 
fare in Moscow—might be established. 
Staffed by the ablest specialists obtainable, 
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it would seek out likely young people willing 
to make the struggle against communism 
their main or sole career. 

The present exchange of persons program 
is clearly valuable. Hundreds of foreign stu- 
dents go back home with a better and friend- 
lier understanding of America. But beyond 
that it is possible and necessary to educate 
invited young people from abroad, carefully 
selected, along lines of more direct and spe- 
cialized value to the cold war effort. 

In a sense these shock troops of democracy 
would be like the professional revolution- 
aries on the Communist side. They would be 
equipped to operate openly or as secret in- 
filtrees wherever the enemy's assaults need 
to be neutralized. Trained anti-Communists 
from Asian areas, dedicated and knowledge- 
able, would be available for countries under 
Red pressure, as today in southeast Asia; 
Latin Americans, Europeans, would serve 
similar functions in their respective regions. 

Thus from a largely amateur enterprise 
our counteroffensive would gradually be 
transformed into a professional undertaking. 

15. Campaigns by special groups 

An American trade union in the clothing 
field played a major role in preventing Com- 
munist victory in the Italian elections in 
1948. The International Confederation of 
Pree Trade Unions (in which both the A. F. 
of L. and the CIO are active) is conducting 
important psychological drives in many 
countries and offsetting the mischief worked 
by the Moscow-controlled labor inter- 
national, 

Speaking as workers to workers, trade 
unionists have a legitimate approach to the 
laboring masses in the Soviet sphere. They 
have a special justification for exposing and 
publicizing forced labor, onerous laboring 
conditions and laws, phony totalitarian 
trade unions, 

In many countries—France and Italy, for 
instance—there are competing Communist- 
controlled and democratic unions. Free la- 
bor of all countries can throw its moral and 
material support to the anti-Communist 
federations. It can take the lead in breaking 
Moscow's grip on influential segments of 
world labor. } 

Corresponding political campaigns should 
be mounted on a telling scale by other non- 
official, popular groups: Farmers’ organiza- 
tions and peasant unions would concentrate 
on the evils of Red collectivization, great 
church groups on the immoral and atheistic 
aspects of Communist theory and practice; 
youth organizations on the perversion of 
youth under communism, etc. 

The scope of such focused group and class 
appeals is enormous. Some of them are be- 
ing made already, but without the coordina- 
tion of effort and continuity of impact that 
is called for. 

What a specialized group can achieve has 
been demonstrated by the Society of Free 
Jurists in West Berlin, which indicts and 
condemns in absentia persons guilty of Com- 
munist crimes, Its work is sowing the fear 
of retribution in East Germany. Radio Free 
Europe has made successful forays of the 
same order—identifying brutal officials, ex- 
posing Red agents, etc. But the surface has 
only been scratched in this type of psycho- 
logical pressure. 

vr. DIPLOMACY IS A WEAPON 


The Kremlin treats foreign affairs as a 
primary arena of ideological and psycho- 
logical effort. It makes moves on the diplo- 
matic chessboard for their propaganda im- 
pact to rally its friends in the outside world, 
to win over a particular element in some 
country, to embarrass its opponents. In 
the measure that democratic diplomacy falls 
to do likewise, it is defaulting in a vital 
area of the cold war. Let us bear in mind: 

1. Day to day conduct of foreign affairs 
is pertinent to the struggle for men's minds. 
The rigid observance of protocol, in dealing 
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with an enemy who recognizes none of the 
traditional rules, can be self-defeating. We 
must make proposals, demands, exposés, 
publications of official documents, etc., that 
are carefully calculated to show up the true 
motives of the Kremlin, to put a crimp in 
Moscow political campaigns, to mobilize 
world opinion against Soviet crimes and 
duplicities. 

For 10 years we have mace 1-shot pro- 
tests against Soviet election frauds in sat- 
ellite countries, against violations of treaties 
and agreements, against shocking crimes in 
the areas of human rights as defined by the 
U. N. Charter. The archives are packed 
with these documents. These should be fol- 
lowed up through consistent publicity, re- 
newed protests, etc. 

Even when nothing practical can be im- 
mediately accomplished, the facts of slave 
labor, genocide, aggressions, violations of 
Yalta, Potsdam, and other agreements must 
be kept continually before the world. Di- 
plomacy must champion the victims of Red 
totalitarianism without letup. At every 
opportunity the spokesmen of free nations 
should address themselves to the people in 
the Soviet empire over the heads of their 
masters; to the people of free countries in 
terms of universal principles of morality 
and decency. 


2. The measures of reciprocity should be 


strictly applied to Soviet diplomats, trade, 
and other representatives. These should en- 
joy no more privileges, immunities, access 
to information than is accorded to free- 
world representatives in Communist lands. 
Even socially they should be made aware of 
their status as symbols of a barbarous plexus 
of power. The desire to belong, to be re- 
spectable, is by no means alien to Red 
officialdom. 

3. Economic leverages, too, must be ap- 
plied. Trade can be turned into a powerful 
political weapon. The stakes are too high 
to permit business-as-usual concepts to out- 
weigh the imperatives of the cold war. 
Where acute distress develops in a Commu- 
nist country, our readiness to help must 
be brought to the attention of the people 
as well as their bosses. If and when food 
and other relief is offered, it must be under 
conditions consistent with our objectives— 
to help the victims, not their rulers. 

4. In virtually all countries outside the 
Communist sphere there are large or small 
organizations devoted to combating commu- 
nism, at home or abroad or both. There is 
little or no contact among such groups—no 
common currency of basic ideas and slogans, 
no exchange of experience. Without at this 
stage attempting to set up a worldwide 
anti-Communist coalition, or Freedom n- 
ternational, we should at least facilitate 
closer liaison and mutual support among 
anti-Soviet groupings already in existence. 


VII. SUMMARY 


No claim is implied that the foregoing 
outline is complete, or that all of it can or 
ought to be launched at once. The program 
here suggested should not be judged on the 
basis of this or that specific proposal but on 
the overall concept and its underlying phi- 
losophy. As a practical matter, methods flow 
from correct policies, the availability of 
funds and trained manpower, the existence 
of leadership and organization prepared to 
take advantage of unfolding events. 

Summarized, my observations and conclu- 
sions are: 

1. We are in the midst of a cold war which 
the Communists are prosecuting vigorously 
on all fronts in an unswerving determina- 
tion to win. 

2. We dare not lose this cold war, because 
defeat may be as fatal as would defeat in 
a hot war. We can freeze to death as well 
as burn to death. 

3. Our best and surest way to head off a 
hot war is to win the cold war which is al- 
ready in full blast all over the world. But 
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for the reasons mentioned, such as insuffi- 
cient funds and inadequate tools, our efforts 
in this decisive field are strikingly little 
compared with the enemy’s and are wholly 
inadequate to achieve victory. We must 
meet the political-psychological challenge of 
world communism fully and on a scale geared 
to winning the struggle. 

4. We should organize our efforts to win 
the cold war on a basis comparable to our 
organization for winning a hot war which 
we seek to prevent. To this end it is recom- 
mended that a Strategy Board of Political 
Defense (or some other suitable name) be set 
up to function as the cold war equivalent 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on the military 
side. Top representatives of the State and 
Defense Departments, CIA, and USIA, should 
be members of this Board. Its activities must 
be effectively coordinated with all depart- 
ments and agencies of our Government con- 
cerned with this effort. This new Strategy 
Board should function directly under the 
President and its head should have Cabinet 
status. 

5. Our decision to win the cold war should 
be communicated to the entire world as a 
fixed goal of American policy. This will not 
rule out conventional relations on the gov- 
ernmental level, where the Kremlin, too, 
functions despite its clear commitment to 
world revolution. 

6. The American public should be made 
promptly and fully aware of the nature of 
the present cold war, the importance of our 
winning it, the costs and sacrifices that this 
may entail. The significance and urgency of 
the problem should be conveyed to the Amer- 
ican people, through discussion over radio, 
TV, and in the press. 

7. The idea of our determination to win 
the cold war must be presented for what it 
actually is: A project that can be carried 
through successfully and thereby prevent a 
general war that could force a devastating 
nuclear showdown. Once grasped, this pros- 
pect would help to offset the fears and frus- 
trations generated in the public mind by 
constant emphasis on the horrors of atomic 
war. The alternative presented, is under- 
standable and hopeful. Instead of concen- 
trating on the perils of defeat, we can dwell 
on the prospects for victory. 

8. Key leaders in Congress should be drawn 
into the philosophy and purposes of the cold 
war counteroffensive from the outset. No 
program of the scope suggested here can be 
undertaken and executed without adequate 
funds that only Congress can appropriate. 
In addition to legislative support the Con- 
gress can ald immeasurably by stimulating 
united, patriotic effort as complete and non- 
partisan as in a hot war. 

9. To wrest from the Communists the ad- 
vantages they gain through constant use in 
their propaganda of the appealing word 
peace—while casting us in the role of war- 
mongers—it is recommended that the present 
name of the Voice of America be extended to 
the Voice of America—for Freedom and 
Peace. 

10. Our diplomacy should be used as a 
weapon against world communism and our 
message to their captive peoples should con- 
tain the hope for their eventual freedom. 
Our message of truth should tell the world 
the truth about Communist objectives, 
methods, and practices as well as the truth 
about ourselves, 


IMPORTANCE OF AID TO ASIA 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to place two newspaper 
items in the Recor», but before doing so, 
I should like to make some preliminary 
remarks. 

In March I made an address in the 
Senate on the subject of the underde- 
veloped countries of the world, with 
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special emphasis on the countries of 
southeast Asia. I pointed out that al- 
though we can look upon our accom- 
plishments in Europe with consider- 
able satisfaction—in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world there is as yet no equal 
progress. These are the areas which 
have become the key objective of the 
Communist advance—if this vast area of 
the world were to disappear behind the 
Iron Curtain, the survival of the United 
States, even of western civilization itself, 
would be seriously jeopardized. 

I went on to point out that in planning 
our mutual assistance programs, con- 
cerning which the Committee on For- 
eign Relations is now conducting hear- 
ings, and in formulating our attitudes to- 
ward these great areas of the world, “we 
must strive to convince the free peoples 
of Asia that we will work together as 
partners with them, and that our deal- 
ings with them are on the basis of 
mutuai respect and mutual need.” 

Mr. President, the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations is now considering 
the Mutual Security Program for fiscal 
1956. The committee has heard testi- 
mony from Secretary of State Dulles, 
Governor Harold Stassen, Admiral Rad- 
ford, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Struve Hensel, and this morning the 
committee heard Mr. Sebald, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Far East- 
ern Affairs, and Mr. Moyer, who is in 
charge of the nonmilitary aspects of the 
operation in that area. All these wit- 
nesses stressed the importance of the 
word “Mutual” in our assistance pro- 
gram. As Admiral Radford put it, “We 
cannot be secure without our allies and 
they cannot be secure without us.” 

The testimony of these leaders also 
stressed the interdependence of the eco- 
nomic and military aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

I think it is very important, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we recognize this interdepend- 
ence, especially in the light of the sug- 
gestions from some quarters that the 
economic-aid portion of the program 
should be either reduced of eliminated. 

I am mentioning this now because, al- 
though the subject will be brought up on 
the floor later, we cannot stress it too 
much as we proceed with our hearings. 

In our present consideration of the 
mutual-security program we should be 
constantly aware of the broad picture of 
events which have been taking place in 
Asia in recent weeks. Our continued 
concern over situations in the Formosa 
area and in southern Viet-Nam are only 
a part of that picture. Important de- 
velopments are and have been taking 
place at Bandung in Indonesia, at Ba- 
guio in the Philippines, at Simla in In- 
dia, and at Bangkok in Thailand, where 
the cultural committee representatives 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tions have just completed a planning 
session. In these conferences, the ini- 
tiative has been increasingly Asian. As 
at Bandung, most of the participating 
countries have been demonstrating at 
these meetings an increasing awareness 
of the threat of Communist colonialism 
and a growing willingness to prevent it. 

A recent editorial in the New York 
Times discusses this increased awareness 
and initiative in free Asia in the light of 
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proposed United States economic aid, 
and specifically the requested $200 mil- 
lion regional fund: 


The idea behind a regional appropriation 
in our economic aid is sound. Some things, 
of course, can be done and have been done 
in bilateral agreements. These need not be 
jeopardized by a look at an entire area with- 
out too much concentration upon political 
boundaries. In some cases progress has to 
cross those boundaries, and joint effort is 
imperative. 


Mr. President, on May 6, a very in- 
teresting article entitled “Central Facts 
on Asian Aid,” written by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Mr. Drummond points out most effec- 
tively the importance of the nations of 
east Asia. He says: 


Here, with the overhanging shadow of 
Communist threat either through overt ag- 
gression or through subversion, are 15 Asian 
nations seeking to realize their future 
through democratic means. These nations 
are Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Nepal, 
Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, 
South Vietnam, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Nationalist China, Korea, and Japan. These 
15 prodemocratic countries want to main- 
tain their independence from communism. 
To do so they must be stronger militarily 
and stronger economically. 


Mr. Drummond concludes, rightfully 
I think, by saying that: 


FOA Administrator Harold Stassen is not 
overstating it when he says that this great 
are of freedom around the center of Com- 
munist power in Asia is where the future of 
democracy may be decided. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks the New York 
Times editorial of May 9, to which I have 
already referred, and the article by Mr. 
Drummond which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 6. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of May 9, 1955] 
INTEGRATION IN ASIA 


On both sides of the Pacific there is a 
fresh amount of working and planning for a 
closer integration of the free Asian coun- 
tries. At present some of these are neigh- 
bors only in the geographical sense. There 
is a need to bring them closer together in 
other aspects. 

In Bangkok the cultural committee rep- 
resentatives of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization have just concluded a 4-day 
session in which they discussed plans for 
closer cultural, informational, and educa- 
tional ties among the various countries. In 
Washington there has been further elabora- 
tion of the objectives of the proposed appro- 
priation of $200 million as a “regional fund” 
nag assistance to free Asia. In both cases it 

that many things can be done 
better by cooperation than through isolated 
efforts. 

The idea of closer cultural ties among 
some of the Asian states is not new, and the 
need for them has been This 
whole program was dramatically set forth 
in the Baguio Conference of May 1950, long 
before the treaty organization had even be- 
gun to take shape. There is a wide range 
of possibilities here and few of those oppor- 
tunities have as yet been even explored. 
An exchange of information, and with it an 
exchange of skills, among the Asian neigh- 
bors can be a strong force for progress and 
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for peace. The treaty powers are certainly 
working in the right direction in this field. 

Similarly, the idea behind a regional ap- 
propriation in our economic aid is sound. 
Some things, of course, can be done and 
have been done in bilateral agreements. 
These need not be jeopardized by a look at 
an entire area without too much concentra- 
tion upon political boundaries. In some 
cases has to cross those boundaries, 
and joint effort is imperative. 

A good example is development of trans- 
portation on the Mekong River. This river is 
a major highway for four countries—Viet- 
Nam, Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand. All 
can benefit by any gains that are een e 
There is a need not merely for tra: 
tion on the river itself but for additional 
feeder streams—both land and water—into 
it. Similarly, there can be commodity ex- 
changes—metals for food, for example—in 
several cases, and some of these might in- 
volve even more than the two countries most 
immediately concerned. 

The development of fisheries has always 
been an international and often a multi- 
lateral problem. This development can be 
furthered in a wide area of agreement in 
which good can accrue to all. 

It will be tragic, indeed, if there is any 
move in Washington to curtail an operation 
that shows such imaginative promise. It can 
be the right economic complement to the 
cultural developments that are foreseen in 
the Bangkok meeting. Mind and body can 
and ought to move together toward happier 
days. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
6, 1955] 
CENTRAL Facts ON ASIAN AID 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—The two most significant 
facts which emerge from the administration's 
$3,530 million mutual-security program, 
now before Congress, are these: 

1. No economic aid of any kind is being re- 
quested for any of the Marshall plan coun- 
tries in western Europe. 

2. Fully 68 percent of all nonmilitary 
funds is going to the countries of free 
Asia and the Far East—as compared with 11 
percent in 1952. 

These facts demonstrate: 

That American economic aid was soundly 
conceived from the beginning, that it accom- 
plished its purposes as in the Marshall plan 
countries and, having accomplished its pur- 
pose, was wisely discontinued. 

That the far greater percentage of eco- 
nomic aid is now being directed where it is 
most needed; namely, to the great are of 
freedom around the center of Communist 
power in Asia. 

Here, within the overhanging shadow of 
Communist threat either through overt ag- 
gression or through subversion, are 15 Asian 
nations seeking to realize their future 
through democratic means. These nations 
are Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Nepal, Cey- 
lon, Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, 
South Viet-Nam, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Nationalist China, Korea, and Japan. 

What sets these nations apart is that 
among them there is not a single Soviet sat- 
ellite, not a single totalitarian government, 
not one of them which is not alert to the 
lure and the dangers of Communist sub- 
version. 

These nations comprise a land area larger 
than the United States and Alaska com- 
bined. Here live 770 million human beings— 
a population about 5 times that of the 
United States and almost equal to the num- 


ber of people in both the Soviet Union and 
Communist 


China. 

This arc of free Asia is especially impor- 
tant to the free world. Ten of its fifteen 
nations were colonies of other nations before 
World War II. Their political independence 
came as the fulfillment of the dream of many 
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generations; more people gained independ- 
ence during the postwar period than during 
any similar time span of history, 

The leaders of free Asia recognize that the 
reports of economic advance in Communist 
China disregarded the human cost which 
Communist dictatorship imposes upon its 
people, but they are determined that their 
own economic deficiencies can and shall be 
overcome—economic limitations, in part, 
imposed by the Western colonial powers. 

These 15 prodemocratic countries want 
to maintain their independence from com- 
munism. To do so they must be stronger 
militarily and stronger economically. 

Their military strength and their economic 
strength are both valuable to the United 
States and the free world. Few things could 
be more fateful than to allow communism to 
extend its control over the vast resources 
and the vast population of this area. Our 
safety is related to their safety and our econ- 
omy is closely tied to their economy. The 
free world buys 33 percent of its manganese 
from India. At least 39 percent of our natu- 
ral rubber and 22 percent of our tin come 
from Indonesia. From the Philippines come 
69 percent of our abaca fiber, 52 percent of 
the copra and coconut oil, 32 percent of our 
chromite. 

These countries on the very rim of Com- 
munist power are ready to sacrifice, as we 
are, for the defense of their freedom. They 
are not asking something for nothing. Con- 
sider the fact that Korea and Formosa are 
spending from 55 to 70 percent of their own 
budgets on defense. Pakistan spends 23 per- 
cent of its total budget on defense. Thailand 
more than doubled its defense expenditures 
from 1950 to 1954. India, though a member 
of no military group, allocated in the past 
fiscal year $436 million of its total annual 
budget of $2,846 million for defense services. 

I think it true to say that if we were not 
appropriating $3,530 million for the mutual 
security program for 1955-56, we would be 
forced to appropriate an additional three 
times that amount for our own military 
budget. 

FOA Administrator Harold Stassen is not 
overstating it when he says that this great 
arc of freedom around the center of Commu- 
nist power in Asia is where the future of 
democracy may be decided. 


CANADIAN STOCK SWINDLES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as senior 
Republican member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, I have been en- 
gaged for some time in looking into one 
aspect of our relations with our good 
neighbor, Canada—the best neighbor, I 
am glad to say, any nation has in the 
world. 

That phase is the unfortunate matter 
of stock frauds perpetrated by stock 
racketeers, that is, securities swindlers 
across the border. This is by no means 
a problem unique to Canada, because, 
very obviously, we ourselves have had 
more than our share of swindles per- 
petrated on this side of the international 
boundary by objectionable individuals of 
American nationality. 

I am hopeful, however, that remedial 
action can be taken, so that the public 
interest can be protected both here and 
in Canada. The hour is, however, late 
to lock the barn door, so to speak. A 
great many horses have already been 
stolen. 

I send to the desk a brief statement 
and attachments describing the back- 
ground of this stock-fraud situation. I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
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printed at this point in the body of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and attached documents were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


MEETING THE PROBLEM OF CANADIAN STOCK 
FRAUDS 


“Let the buyer beware.” 

This ancient maxim is more sound today 
in terms of precaution in investment in se- 
curities, and particularly in obscure securi- 
ties, than at most previous times. 

Investment in penny uranium issues and 
the like, anywhere, can be a particularly 
risky venture. 

Of course, a vast new industry of atomic 
energy is opening up. Spectacular individual 
successes have indeed been achieved by cer- 
tain companies and persons. Inevitably, as 
the word gets around, there is a “get rich 
quick” psychology which develops. 

Newspapers, magazines, radio and televi- 
sion are full of dramatic stories concerning 
the latest developments in miracle metals. 
Inevitably, the public appetite for invest- 
ments is whetted by news of new discoveries, 
new processes, new industries, new profits. 

But the pubic must be cautious; it must 
be wary; it must investigate before it invests. 

This is the sound advice of all responsible 
authorities in this country and Canada. It 
is the advice of the United States Securities 
Exchange Commission, of State securities 
exchange officers, of attorneys general, and 
other law-enforcement officers. It is the ad- 
vice of the New York Stock Exchange and 
other exchanges. 

The need for caution is well founded. 

In recent years, there has been a particu- 
lar rash of phony stock promotions from 
north of the border. Responsible public and 
private leaders in Canada deplore the activi- 
ties of the stock racketeers. These swindlers 
besmirch the good name of Canada and of 
Canadian investments, even though the 
phony share-pushers represent only a small 
fringe group and a mere fraction in terms 
of the yolume of bona fide Canadian securi- 
ties. 

CANADA’S LEGITIMATE INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Canada is, of course, universally recog- 
nized es a great new frontier. There is tre- 
mendous economic opportunity there in ex- 
tractive as well as in other industries. 
Canada has welcomed American investment, 
and American investors have welcomed the 
opportunity there. 

We ourselves, in our own national history, 
benefited greatly from foreign capital. 
English capital, for example, and capital 
from other Western European countries, was 
tremendously instrumental in the opening 
of the great American West. Thus, foreign 
capital, as such, can be a tremendous boon 
to a country. 

But a small number of swindlers in 
Canada, some of them emigre American 
crooks, have been misusing these circum- 
stances and exploiting the gullibility of the 
public. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE WORK 


My personal interest in this problem stems, 
of course, from my service on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. As its senior 
Republican member, I am deeply interested 
in the closest and most harmonious rela- 
tions with Canada. I don't want those re- 
lations to be harmed in the slightest by this 
or any other nuisance problem. 

Back on July 11, 1952, a Supplementary 
Extradition Convention with Canada became 
effective. It had been reported out, of 
course, from our Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and subsequently ratified. 

Previous to that convention, no effective 
means was available whereby an operator in 
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Canada, who employed fraudulent practices 
in the sale of securities to American inves- 
tors, could have been brought to this coun- 
try to stand trial. As a consequence, a flood 
of illicit stock sales in America had been 
unleashed by a fringe group of operators, 
principally located at that time in Toronto. 

Following the Convention's ratification, 
on March 5, 1953, the United States Secu- 
rities Exchange Commission adopted regula- 
tion D under the Securities Act of 1933. For 
the first time, it extended to Canadian secu- 
rities the conditional exemption from regis- 
tration under the act for offerings of secu- 
rities in amounts not exceeding $300,000, 
which previously had applied only to do- 
mestic securities. That action by the Com- 
mission had been made possible not only the 
extradition agreement, but also by a deter- 
mined effort on the part of Canadian officials 
and responsible business leaders to cooperate 
with Government agencies in this country in 
curbing fraudulent operators. 

I will not at the present time attempt 
to elaborate on the subsequent history of 
actions in Canada and in the United States 
including important regulatory actions by 
the Ontario Securities Commission, because 
it is my purpose at a later date to comment 
on this subject in detail. 

Suffice it to say for the moment that sub- 
sequently the decision in a test case under 
the extradition convention proved adverse, 
unfortunately, to our hopes for extradition 
action. 

Nonetheless, the recent past has not been 
without promise. Observers have, for ex- 
ample, welcomed the formation of the new 
Quebec Securities Commission. I am hope- 
ful that it can proceed expeditiously and 
effectively against the swindlers who had 
moved their headquarters activity from 
Toronto to Montreal. 


BANKING COMMITTEE JURISDICTION 


Now, I should like to point out that the 
basic jurisdiction for securities matters is, 
of course, that of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee. 

Accordingly, I have been in close touch 
with the distinguished chairman of that 
committee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], who is much interested in this 
phase, and with his staff. Likewise, I have 
been in contact with my able colleague from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], who, back in 1952, 
served on both the Banking Subcommittee 
on the Extradition Convention, and as chair- 
man on the Foreign Relations Subcommit- 
tee which reported out the Convention. 
Senator SPARKMAN, I am glad to say, has ad- 
vised that he particularly welcomes my ex- 
ploration of this problem anew. 

And I have been in touch too, with my 
worthy friend, the senior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART] who formerly served 
as chairman of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee and who serves as do my other above 
named associates on the Foreign Relations 
Committee as well. 

It is my purpose to continue in coopera- 
tion with these and other Senators and 
sources to compile evidence on this sub- 
ject and thereafter to submit it in formal 
presentation to the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee. I do so as an individual Senator, 
on my own initiative. 

I have, of course, been pleased to advise 
the Chairman of our own Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the esteemed senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] with re- 
gard to my plans and intentions. And he 
has indicated that the committee stands 
ready, of course, at any time to receive such 
material as I desire to submit to it. 

I now feel that the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee is however so heavily en- 
gaged in its vital overall duties relating to 
world relations, particularly the mutual aid 
bill for the next fiscal year, that unless new 
circumstances otherwise justify, it is the 
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Senate Banking Committee which should 
carry on this review as a part of its look-see 
into the overall securities problem. 

Meanwhile, I have been in contact with 
many sources, with the United States Post 
Office Department, (regarding mail fraud as- 
pects of this situation), with the SEC, with 
the Attorney General of the State of New 
York, the Honorable Jacob M. Javits, with 
the Canadian Embassy, the State Department 
and with other officials. 


EXCERPTS FROM VICTIMS’ LETTERS 


But now what of the meaning of this issue 
in terms of damaged human hopes and lives? 
I should like to quote now from some of the 
messages which I have received from vic- 
timized investors. They are but a handful 
of the great numbers of sad messages which 
have flooded into my office. 

From Louisville, Ky.: 

“I was happy to read in our daily news- 
paper, the Louisville Times, about you in- 
vestigating the Canadian stock swindle. 

“Because I happen to be one who Mr. 
. , of Montreal, called many times, 
urging me to buy * * * and assuring me it 
was sure to be a very profitable investment. 

“I finally bought 400 shares, You no doubt 
know what happened. I told Mr. i 
was a widow past middle age and could not 
afford to lose even a dollar. 

“He said he would be responsible for my 
investment which, of course, he wasn’t. 
refused to send me quotations after the stock 
was listed. I got a letter written in general 
to all their investors that they had retired 
from the securities business. 

“So I trust you and your committee will 
be successful in curbing such fraudulent 
swindling.” 

From Charlotte, N. C.: 

“Noting the article by Sylvia Porter that 
you are handling matters pertaining to Ca- 
nadian oil stock, it seems that I am stuck 
in this game. I wrote to about the 
sale of my stock 200 shares, and sent him 
(at his request), the papers I held. He sent 
these back as not being the proper papers, 
For 2 years after the deal I got monthly re- 
ports of the great progress they were making, 
but never heard from him anymore. I hope 
you have success in arriving at the facts in 
such dealings.” 

From Minneapolis, Minn.: 

“Re the attached article which appeared 
in the Minneapolis Tribune today on the 
Canadian stock swindle. 

“Miss Porter is most certainly correct in 
everything she says in this article, but if 
anything is too mild. This gigantic fraud is 
powerfully pursued and extremely wide- 
spread. 

“I am also attaching three different sales 
pitches I received in today’s mall alone on 
worthless stocks. Also I had two boiler-room 
calls for two of these deals yesterday. 

“These fast operators all seem to follow 
the same pattern.” 

From Morton, III.: 

“DEAR SENATOR WILEY: I happen to be one 
of the unfortunate persons that have been 
swindled in a small way in the Canadian oil 
frauds. I still have some correspondence 
and stocks sent to me and will be glad to 
help in any way I can.” 

From Tilton, N. H.: 

“We bought 1,000 of * * * for the sum 
of $500, and 1,000 of * * * some months 
later, at $650 for that lot. We were given 
prospectus, and so forth, and also received 
what purported to be market papers of one 
sort and another giving bid and asked prices 
of these stocks; only one could not sell 
them for love nor money. This Mr. * * + 
would telephone us frantically and breath- 
lessly to get in now, and so forth. Then 
I'd say suddenly he flew the coop and just 
before we heard of it my wife s d I 
try to telephone him and we discovered the 
telephone disconnnected, and so forth. 


He 
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“We think this whole thing has been bad 
and while we were gullible, the fact is he 
put on quite a show.” 

From Scotch Plains, N. J.: 

“I am one of the stupid fools who was 
taken in by these boiler factories. 

“After some high pressure selling over 
the telephone I bought 1,000 shares of a 
mining stock at 74 cents per share which 
has since proved to be worthless.” 

From Fort Wayne, Ind.: 

“You can put me down on the sucker list. 
I did invest a small amount in Canadian 
stock.” 


NO INDIVIDUAL STOCK APPRAISAL POSSIBLE 


I may say that some of the people who 
have written to me have asked me to try 
to appraise individual securities. They 
have asked, too, whether I can give them 
any information on certain companies and 
individuals. 

I have, however, advised them that neither 
I nor, to my knowledge, my colleagues are 
in a position in any way whatsoever to 
even attempt to evaluate any specific securi- 
ties, any companies, or any individuals. 

There are so considerable a number of 
these companies which have been hatched 
by the swindlers, and the swindlers have 
used so many front names, that it would be 
impossible—certainly for any one man—to 
attempt at the present time any specific 
descriptive listing without a most complete, 
careful and extensive prior survey. 

In evaluating offerings, care should be ex- 
ercised, moreover, in this respect. The fact 
that a uranium or other company—here or 
in Canada—may be obscure, the fact that 
it is small in capital does not, of course, de- 
note that it may not be a bona fide com- 
pany, legitimately engaged, let us say, in 
exploration for minerals. 

There have been many companies formed 
from the smallest beginnings by honest, 
competent, experienced individuals—Ameri- 
cans or Canadians—who are interested in 
putting almost every dollar of capital into 
actual exploration, rather than siphoning it 
off for extravagant high-pressure promotion 
purposes and for selfish, personal pocketing. 
And numerous small bona fide companies 
have prospered greatly. 

Of course, discovering and mining raw 
materials for nuclear power requires consid- 
erable investment. The United States Gov- 
ernment and in particular its Atomic En- 
ergy Commission knows that United States 
investors will have to contribute great sums 
of risk capital for legitimate atomic indus- 
tries. But every dollar poured into a rathole 
for the enrichment of a swindler is one dol- 
lar that cannot be pyt into a legitimate 
business venture. 


OFFICIALS SHOULD FULLY EXPOSE THE SITUATION 


No one can read the sort of victims’ letters 
which I have reprinted above without feeling 
that Government officials should leave no 
stone unturned within their available au- 
thority and prerogatives to try to protect the 
investor. 

We cannot, of course, do for the investor 
what he refuses to do for himself. If he 
wants to be reckless and to risk losing his 
money, that is his prerogative. 

At the same time, I feel that every agency 
of the United States Government should 
exert itself in accordance with the letter and 
the spirit of the law to do everything it can 
within its official power. 

In particular, I feel that officials in both 
the legislative and executive branches 
should use all available opportunity through 
the great media of public information to ex- 
pose the shoddy moose-pasture salesmen, 
whether they be Americans, Canadians, or 
of any other nationality. 

I feel frankly, and I believe fairly, that 
the record of the past leaves much to be 
desired, insofar as some American officials 
having relatively sat back and not adequate- 
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ly informed the investing public of the dan- 
gers of some of these Canadian investments. 
STOCK EXCHANGE HAS COOPERATED 

Turning to responsible private sources, on 
the other hand, I want to say that, insofar 
as the New York Stock Exchange is, for ex- 
ample, concerned, it has given me complete 
cooperation in my efforts to date. 

It has welcomed with open arms, so to 
speak, the fullest light of public exposure on 
this issue. Mr. Keith Funston, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, in contact at 
my request with counsel of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, has assured me 
the most complete teamwork. I am sure 
that Mr. Funston's position is completely re- 
flected by exchange member firms and by 
all other responsible leaders in American 
finance and in financial circles across the 
border. Articles in the Exchange magazine 
in particular have helped expose frauds of 
diverse nature and have been most salutary. 


MATERIALS APPENDED 


I have appended now various materials 
(somewhat abridged for purposes of brevity) 
which illustrate this overall problem. These 
include: 

A. The text of an article entitled “I Sell 
Phony Stock to American Chumps,” which 
had been published in the Saturday Evening 
Post, and which was later reprinted in the 
hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on the Extradition Conven- 
tion. 

B. Excerpts from two powerful columns by 
the nationally-syndicated financial writer, 
Sylvia Porter, who has devoted a great deal 
of constructive attention to this problem. 

C. Excerpts of an article by Jack Steele, of 
Scripps-Howard Service, and published in 
the Washington Daily News and other news- 
papers throughout our country yesterday. 

D. The text of an article appearing today 
in the New York Herald Tribune by Max 
Forester, the first of an important series on 
this general matter. 

E. And for a background of the problem as 
viewed earlier from an official standpoint, 
the text of an address by SEC Commissioner 
Clarence H. Adams. (Data in this 1953 ad- 
dress, I am pleased to say, has been brought 
up to date by material transmitted to me by 
Commissioner Adams.) 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of 
January 12, 1952] 


I SELL PHONY STOCK TO AMERICAN CHUMPS 
(By Marcus Verner, as told to Earle Beattie) 


(This is the astonishingly candid confes- 
sion of a confidence man who operates his 
sucker game just inside Canadian law. And, 
in spite of his warning, he says, you may fall 
for his line tonight when you take that 
intriguing telephone call.) 

There are about 9,000 men and women in 
the United States who would like to lay 
hands on me, rough hands, with a rope and 
a handy branch nearby; or maybe an old- 
fashioned tar barrel with a flock of feathers 
would satisfy their urge to get justice from 
my hide. United States Federal police, too, 
would like to put the heavy hand on me, if 
they could just escort me across the United 
States-Canadian border from my base of op- 
erations here in Toronto, Ontario, because 
likely they have several secret indictments 
against me on charges of fraud. 

You see, for the past 15 years I've sold 
guillible Americans $1,500,000 worth of Ca- 
nadian mining and oil “securities,” and about 
$1,400,000 of it wasn't worth the gold ink 
we used to print the gilt edge. That $100,000 
worth which made money for a few supremely 
lucky ones was purely accidental. I never 
meant to sell anything but “moose pasture“ 
phony stock—to get-rich-quick Yanks, who 
are the easiest marks in the world because 
they believe in Santa Claus. Of course, my 
pals and I also sell to other Canadians, but 
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the big market for mooches is south of the 
border, where we drag in some $30 million 
a year. 

I push this useless stock by mail, telegraph, 
and long-distance phone to a cross section of 
Americans, including, in the past, several 
judges, many bank managers, scores of law- 
yers, and one police lieutenant in Los 
Angeles. These “mooches,” or “accounts,” 
as we call them, live in all 48 States and 
Alaska, and often, to raise the money, they 
exhaust their savings, sell their cars, and 
mortgage their homes. A storekeeper in At- 
lanta I clipped recently borrowed money 
from a loan company, thinking he was going 
to make a fast profit on a two-bit stock; 
he’s probably in debt now for the next 
4 years. One of my salesmen pals loaded 
4,500 shares of a lead-and-silver-mine stock, 
worth $1,250, on a man ih Bend, Oreg., who 
wrote that he knew gold would be found 
because he had a vision from God depicting 
a rich V-shaped pocket of gold. It was not 
even a gold prospect. This mooch invested 
his entire savings. Others lost far more. A 
Minnesota farmer threw in $1,000 in cash, 
mortgaged his farm for $2,500, sold imple- 
ments and livestock for another $1,000, and 
then sold a chunk of his land for a final 
$750. We sold him the gold shares at 40 
cents; they weren’t worth a penny. Literally 
thousands of American families have had 
their nest eggs plundered in this way, un- 
doing years of patient saving and leaving 
them poverty stricken. 

The newspapers and honest brokers call 
me and my pals on Bay Street—Toronto’s 
equivalent to Wall Street—border bandits, 
stockateers, buccaneers, share pushers, hood- 
lums, and other unflattering names. We call 
ourselves stockees. There are about 200 of 
us still active in the business, working out 
of some 50 boiler rooms that's the term used 
by laymen and writers to describe our high- 
pressure offices, but we call them joints or 
houses; it's a house when you're in it, anda 
joint when you're outside. Some very sod- 
den, very callous guys operate around these 
stock joints, ranging from the millionaire 
manipulators at the top to the little alco- 
holic lush on the small-sales end, and we 
use every known method to peddle our moose- 
pasture shares; lying literature, fake names, 
fronts, greed pandering, psychological bully- 
ing and ordinary high-pressure salesmanship. 

Don’t confuse us with the honest brokers, 
who are in the vast majority, selling good 
Canadian stocks. 

Last summer we hit our lowest ebb in years 
because the Ontario government tightened 
up its regulations and the market was slow, 
until September, even for good stocks. But 
for us the heat has been on in more ways 
than summer and we're soft-pedaling for a 
while. Last March the Canadian post office 
banned mail service to 27 broker-dealers, 
underwriters, and their employees, but the 
ban was lifted a few months later, after an 
outcry about dictatorial methods. And, 
despite what some newspapers say, the On- 
tario Securities Commission has been steadily 
driving the bad brokers off Bay Street. In 
the past 2 years 30 brokers have blown their 
tickets—lost their licenses—some have sur- 
rendered their licenses voluntarily and 
about 60 others have given up. Another 50 
have been hauled into court. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission in Washington 
has also made it warm for us by getting the 
United States Post Office Department to ban 
mail deliveries to and from the stockees 
through fraud orders and cease-and-desist 
orders, but we've managed to get around that 
by changing firm names and addresses. Then 
this past summer and fall the Ontario Legis- 
lature’s crime committee turned the spot- 
light on phony-stock operations with a new 
rash of headlines that didn't do our business 
any good. But the biggest scare of all is 
extradition. Canadian and United States 
authorities agreed in October to amend the 
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Canadian-United States Extradition Treaty 
so that we stockees could be taken across the 
border to stand trial. However, we hear the 
deal is still pretty vague, with plenty of loop- 
holes and red tape, so wealthy stockees can 
fight it out first through the Canadian courts. 
This heat is nothing new to us, however, and 
we're just waiting now for a new gimmick to 
get back in the boiler rooms full blast. 

People say, “Why aren’t the stock crooks 
arrested for peddling moose pasture?” It 
isn’t hard to find us. We operate right out 
in the open, in offices on Bay, Adelaide, 
Queen, Simcoe, King, and Richmond in 
downtown Toronto, and we're registered with 
the Ontario Commission. The answer is that 
it’s hard to catch us in the act. We obey 
half the regulations, but we become outlaws 
on the other half—mostly the phone calls 
to mooches, when we make extravagant 
claims for the stock. The commission can't 
check easily on phone calls and, even when 
they do nab us and take our licenses away, 
we dodge in behind a front. That is, we 
get some salesman with a clean record to 
set up as a broker, and we work through 
him. Most of the big men are now using 
fronts, and as one front falls they set up 
another. 

We can defraud people of their life's sav- 
ings, but there was nothing in the Canadian 
criminal code to put us behind bars until 
it was amended last fall. Those stockees 
who went to jail were trading without a 
license, and that was their crime, not the 
stock they were selling. 

As for the stock we handle, who can say 
whether it’s moose pasture or not? All 
broker-dealers handle issues with big risks 
in them, and the commission doesn't at- 
tempt to pass on the merits of a property— 
not at least until complaints have poured 
in. They can't. If they did, they might 
have condemned Quemont, a copper-com- 
pany long shot in the Noranda area that 
went from 18 cents to $18 in a year. Even 
Imperial Oil drilled 133 dry holes in western 
Canada over 30 years until they struck oil 
at Leduc, Alberta. Our moose pastures are 
often located near rich producers, and have 
a chance, too—about 1 in 10,000—and as 
long as natural resources are exploited by 
risk capital in a kind of gigantic lottery 
that makes the Irish Sweepstakes look like 
penny ante, the public can be invited to take 
achance. But honest brokers give the buyer 
a true picture of the chance he’s taking and 
don't high-pressure him; we tell a pack of 
lies about the property being a “sure thing” 
and trick him into buying fast. We know 
how hopeless the property is, but the com- 
mission can never be sure; they don’t want 
to rule out all long chances, for fear of killing 
off all ventures. 

Another thing I want to put straight right 
now is that my heart doesn't bleed for the 
mooch who buys this moose pasture. Why? 
Maybe I'm warped beyond hope, but I feel 
the same way as my stockee pals do about 
the stupid mark—we never call him a sucker; 
it makes us uneasy—who's trying to get 
money for nothing, big money. He's a chump 
who would gyp me if he could, and when I 
feed him the pitch—sales talk—on the 
phone, I can hear the greed quivering down 
the line. I can sell the same guy over and 
over again, even after he has lost money, like 
the little mooch in Seattle who told me he 
couldn't buy my stock until he had con- 
sulted a certain party. The party was a 
spiritualist who advised him not to buy. 
But a week later, when I phoned, it was all 
right with the spirit, and he sent me $800 
in the mail, I kept using that spirit for 
three reloads—additional sales—on the Seat- 
tle man. 

As for the poor widows we hear so much 
about, they don’t deserve to get clipped, but 
most of the stockees I’ve worked with avoid 
them like the plague. It isn’t just scruples, 
it's a saying in the joints that “nobody but 
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a schnook takes off case money.” Case 
money is money that might bring trouble. 
Widows’ money is that way, and we don't like 
beefs. It takes only one good beef to blow 
your ticket, and we figure the value of a 
salesman’s license at $1 million, even though 
it costs the salesman only $25 to take it out. 
No; the greed and stupidity of the average 
mooch make him fair prey in my book. If 
Americans are warned off from buying moose 
pasture by reading this article, then it's inci- 
dental. Personally, I believe the Yankee 
mark will fall for my pitch 5 minutes after 
he has put down this Post article, if I call 
him by phone from Toronto. I believe marks 
are that dumb. 


From the New York Post of April 21, 1955] 
CANADA Stock PROBE DUE 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
is now preparing a top-level investigation 
into Canadian stock swindlers—into the 
stock frauds which are rolling down from 
Montreal, Quebec, and other Canadian cities 
today at an increasingly horrifying rate and 
which are defrauding countless Americans 
out of millions of dollars every month. 

Senator WII EV, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
and a key member of the committee, is 
spearheading the probe, this reporter 
learned. 

Julius Cahn, counsel for the committee, is 
already “exploring” the areas for investiga- 
tion, was in New York a few days ago get- 
ting information from key financiers. 

Are Canadian stock frauds widespread? 
Are little Americans all over our land being 
swindled out of their savings by ruthless 
“stockateers?” Is there need for action? 

The answer to each question is a thumping 
“Yes.” : 

Among the worst of the financial abuses 
existing today are the fraudulent promotions 
of Canadian oil and uranium stocks. The 
idea of making a “killing” in this type of 
stock has tremendous pull in this era. The 
suckers who think they alone are smart 
enough to turn a penny stock into a bonanza 
are legion. 

The upsurge in stock prices to all-time 
peaks has sharpened the public’s appetite 
for speculation, has made the little fellow 
an even easier target for a glib promoter. 

Of course, there are lots of sound Canadian 
stocks, worthwhile speculations and invest- 
ments. But there are lots of crooks oper- 
ating too. Frequently, these form companies 
which have little more than a mailing ad- 
dress behind them. They print stock cer- 
tificates, turn out lurid sales literature—and 
then the rackets begin. 

From “boiler rooms” in Canadian cities 
flow torrents of tipsheets and telegrams to 
Americans on sucker lists. Hot prospects get 
long-distance phone calls from smooth- 
talking salesmen. In each instance the 
spiel is put up a couple of hundred dollars 
on this ‘sure’ thing and make a fortune.” 

An informed estimate is Americans have 
been defrauded out of $3.5 billion by these 
swindlers just in the last decade—and the 
belief is the rackets are now flourishing more 
than ever. 

“Rat-hole salesmen,” is the blunt way 
Keith Funston, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, denounces them, 

“Plain crooks,” is the even blunter de- 
scription of former New York State Attorney 
General Goldstein. 

“Appalling” and “gruesome” are the ad- 
jectives applied by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, the world’s largest stock 
house. 

And none of this is exaggeration. 

The whole thing is a miserable mess— 
made more miserable by the delicate issue 
of United States-Canadian political relation- 
ships, 
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Our Securities and Exchange Commission— 
our Government's sole financial policing 
agency—has been shockingly ineffectual in 
controlling the rackets. The SEC is now 
completing a confidential study of the sit- 
uation but the odds are the study will remain 
confidential, will gather dust in the files, 
and the SEC will do nothing. 

A few months ago the Province of On- 
tario canceled an agreement it has with the 
SEC to control the frauds and cooperation 
between the two countries is, to say the least, 
less than adequate. 

If the Senate committee really digs into 
this, it'll find evidence that will make world- 
wide headlines. Just the publicity a probe 
would give to the 10,000-to-1 odds against 
the speculator in these stocks would be a 
valuable warning to potential suckers. 

Go to it, Senators. Whatever you do will 
be a service to us. 


— 


From the Portland Oregonian of May 2, 
1955] 


Your MONEY'S WORTH— WILEY PREPARES PROBE 
or GET-RICH-QUICK MAIL 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


WASHINGTON. —To the hundreds of thou- 
sands in the United States who have received 
letters postmarked in Canada and contain- 
ing tips to buy “penny” Canadian oil or 
uranium or gold stocks for a quick, certain 
profit: Send whatever details you have to 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, senior Republi- 
can member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in Washington. The Wisconsin 
Senator is preparing a full-dress probe into 
the mounting wave of stock frauds rolling 
down from Canada; as a potential sucker or 
one who already has been victimized by a 
Canadian stockateer, you have valuable in- 
formation. In Writey’s words: “The most 
serious limitation on the public's protec- 
tion is the unwillingness of most victims 
to admit to authorities that they have been 
swindled.” To the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; You, the Government's sole fi- 
nancial policing agency, are about to re- 
ceive a “no fooling” demand from the com- 
mittee to get into action. Your record leaves 
much to be desired. Wir is not just talk- 
ing when he says: “Instead of making reports 
to gather dust in the files, the SEC should 
have used to the fullests its powers to pro- 
tect the public.” 

To the State Department: 

The Senators will urge you to “intensify 
your efforts to secure greater cooperation 
from Canadian authorities for joint action 
to control fraud.” Much can be done—and 
you know it, 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT COULD HELP 


To the Post Office Department: 

The committee also wants you to apply 
your powers more effectively. Although you 
have intercepted some mail at the border 
going to known swindlers, stamped the let- 
ters “fraudulent’ and returned them to the 
senders, you could expand your activities. 
Instruct post offices to refuse money orders 
addressed to suspect firms; advise all post 
offices on the border to be more on guard. 

To the New York Stock Exchange: WILEY 
gratefully accepts your pledge of fullest co- 
operation in this drive against stock frauds. 
In a sense, this investigation will be unique, 
for it will mark the first time Washington 
and Wall Street have been on the same side 
of a probe. And this is a milestone for the 
stock exchange, too, for this time, instead of 
being investigated, it will be helping in the 
investigation. j 

Since mid-April key staff members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee have been ex- 
ploring the extent of Canadian stock 
swindles. 

Now Wr has learned enough to tell me. 
“The Canadian stock racketeer represents 
one of the most disgraceful chapters in the 
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of confidence-game swindles—par- 
ticularly so in an era when the idea is that 
the public be protected rather than the pub- 
lic be damned.” 


OTHER SENATORS GIVE ASSISTANCE 


So the decision has been made to push the 
investigation. 

An informal task force of Senators who are 
members of both the Foreign Relations and 
the Senate Banking Committees is being 
formed to decide the direction, speed, and 
management of the probe. In the force 
working with Wr are two Democrats, J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, and JOHN 
J. SPARKMAN, of Alabama, and one Republi- 
can, HOMER CAPEHART, of Indiana. 

Writer is set to needle the agencies which 
can achieve something without additional 
legisiation. The SEC is a target because it 
has been so ineffectual; the Post Office is in 
a major position to help; the State Depart- 
ment could do much if it had the courage 
to act. 

A most significant development is the 
agreement between the Senators and the 
New York Stock Exchange to work together. 
The stock exchange has been deeply con- 
cerned about the Canadian frauds for a long 
time. 

Of course, there are many worthwhile 
Canadian stocks, and most Canadian pro- 
moters and brokers are honest. But the 
crooks smear the reputations of all. The 
crooks must be controlled—and this is notice 
to them that the heat is about to go on. 

And this is warning to you, too. Be on 
guard against the penny peddlers from Can- 
ada, ignore their get-rich-quick tips. And, 
if you already have been approached or vic- 
timized, speak up now; help protect the 
suckers to come. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
May 10, 1955] 


URANIUM HOLDINGS IN A MOOSE PASTURE— 
CANADIAN “STOCKATEERS” Grow Far PLUCK- 
ING UNITED STATES SUCKERS 

(By Jack Steele) 

Do you have a few dollars to invest in a 
Canadian moose pasture? 

Perhaps you've read about someone mak- 
ing a cool million on a uranium strike in 
Canada. Or maybe it was in stock in an oil 
well or gold mine north of the border. 

If so, you are perfect bait for what G. 
Keith Funston, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, calls Operation Sucker. 

All you need now is to get a phone call 
from Montreal or Toronto from a smooth- 
talking promoter who offers you the chance 
of a lifetime. 

Or to receive a brochure through the mail 
from one of these cities urging you to get in 
on the ground floor by buying stock in fly- 
by-night Uranium, Ltd. 


VICTIMS GALORE 

If you fall for this confidence game, at 
least there is one consolation—you'll have 
lots of company. 

Thousands of Americans have been taken 
in by Operation Sucker in the last few years. 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, has been studying the situation 
for the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Information he has collected indicates that 
these promoters may be milking American 
investors for as much as $50 million a year. 

And he has received letters from scores of 
suckers who identify themselves as widows 
or aged pensioners. 


NATIONAL DISGRACE 


Senator Witey calls the whole business a 
national disgrace. 

He is turning over his files to the Senate 
Banking Committee, which is expected to in- 
vestigate the Canadian stockateers later this 
year. 
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This investigation may show what is 
behind the racket. For instance: 

Many companies consist only of so-called 
“boiler factories“ —shabby rooms partitioned 
off into phone booths from which stock pro- 
moters make their “pitches.” 

The only capital behind them is a few 
dollars put up by the promoters to print 
“gilt edged” stock certificates. 

A few promoters—to keep out of trouble 
with none-too-strict provincial officials— 
actually own a few acres of wasteland in 
the Canadian wilds. Hence the “moose pas- 
ture” label for their ventures. 


SEC IS POWERLESS 


The Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and the post office and State officials have 
tried to crack down on the “stockateers.” 
But they can’t do much as long as Canada 
permits them to operate with relative im- 
punity. 

The Senate thought it had solved the prob- 
lem by ratifying a new treaty with Canada 
in 1953. It was to clear the way for phony 
stock promoters to be extradited to the 
United States and prosecuted for fraud. 

But in the first test case brought under 
the treaty, a Montreal judge refused last 
December to extradite two such promoters. 

Senator WILEY’s files contain many letters 
which begin: “I admit I was a sucker” or “I 
am one of those who was taken in by those 
boiler factories.” 

They also include a brochure sent out by 
one Canadian promoter only a few weeks ago 
claiming that one uranium company’s sec- 
ond drill hole was highly radioactive. 

“The word is already starting to leak out,” 
the brochure added. “Clients are advised to 
increase their holdings immediately this 
flash message is received. Telephone me in 
Toronto collect.“ 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
11, 1955] 


PHONY STOCK PROMOTERS—SHARP SALESMEN 
PusH Penny SHARES 


(By Max Forester) 


Spurred by the biggest boom ever in 
securities markets of both Canada and the 
United States, stock pushers are bilking 
Americans for millions of dollars. With old- 
time sales pitches, plus new elusive practices, 
sharp salesmen are cashing in on a flood of 
“penny” uranium stocks to the alarm of 
officials on both sides of the border. These 
Officials, because of a legal snarl, seem power- 
less to stave off an impending international 
scandal. 

In the midst of this deluge of cheap stocks, 
the system of controls worked out by officials 
in the United States and Canada to deal 
with sales in the United States of Canadian 
penny issues has virtually collapsed. 

In the resulting confusion, sharp pro- 
moters both in the United States and 
Canada are: 

1. Selling worthless stock certificates. 

2. Sharing in exorbitant commissions. 

3. Financing corporations with extraor- 
dinary and quasi-legal gimmicks. 

4. Indulging in promotional techniques 
that, by comparison, make the bucket-shop 
operators of the late 1920’s look like saints. 

The sales of the vast majority of corporate 
stocks are proceeding under strict legal 
supervision with adherence to ethical prac- 
tices. 

But there is no restraint on the pushers 
of cheap securities in Toronto, Montreal, and 
Manitoba, 

In the United States, also, some pro- 
moters and brokers are employing excessive 
promotional tactics in peddling the stock 
of exploratory uranium ventures. 

Only the barest threads remain of the 
system of controls established in 1953 by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. ‘These 
made Canadian-based sellers of penny issues 
comply with SEC regulations regardless of 
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whether they were dealing in securities of 
Canadian or United States origin. 

Canadian authorities are refusing to en- 
force United States laws on their side of the 
border, 

Even our own regulations appear to be 
inadequate in the light of practices used in- 
creasingly in promoting smaller stock issues 
for uranium exploration, development and 
production. 

The fact is that stockateers are flourish- 
ing, both in Canada and the United States— 
flourishing to an extent to arouse such ob- 
servers as G. Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange,.and Senator J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas. 

The main elements of the situation are 
these: 

1. The regulatory breach created last No- 
vember 17, when Ontario’s Securities Com- 
missioner O. E. Lennox declared he would no 
longer insist that the Province's brokers com- 
ply with SEC's rules, is still wide open. As 
a result, promoters in both Toronto and 
Montreal are stepping up their phone calls 
and mail solicitation to gullible investors in 
the United States. 

Mr. Lennox’s backdown was announced af- 
ter he complained, probably not without jus- 
tification, that since the SEC had made its 
regulation D procedures applicable to United 
States nationals located in Toronto, these 
operators were circumventing the Toronto 
commission’s authority. One reason they 
did so was that Toronto rules were stricter 
than the SEC's, 

2. Emboldened promoters in Montreal and 
those who moved there from Toronto to es- 
cape Mr. Lennox’s rough regulations are 
flooding the United States with questionable 
issues. 

3. Because of mounting criticism of pro- 
motional techniques vsed in floating United 
States uranium issues, the SEC has decided 
to tackle the domestic penny issues first, be- 
fore trying to reestablish some reciprocal reg- 
ulations with Canadian officials. 


WARNS ON FRAUDS 


4. On April 21, after New York’s Attorney 
General Jacob K. Javits had sent a strongly 
worded memorandum to Governor Harriman 
and the heads of both houses of the legisla- 
ture declaring that fraudulent-securities 
sales “are increasing at an alarming rate,” 
an amendment to the Martin Act was passed, 
detailing a list of practices by promoters and 
securities dealers subject to prosecution as 
misdemeanors. 

5. In Washington, the Fulbright commit- 
tee is expected soon to turn to the question 
of domestic mining issues in a resumption of 
its hearings. In addition, Senator ALExaNn- 
DER WiLEy, Republican, of Wisconsin, is 
gathering data on the Canadian stock-pro- 
motion problem for presentation before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

The pitches are many and varied. Sales- 
men are offering “ground floor” purchases 
of securities. They make brash comparisons 
of new penny issues with other seasoned 
stocks that show market price rises of 1,000 
percent or more. They make claims of “dis- 
coveries,” and of “producing mines” and 
“oil wells,” which upon investigation have 
often proved fraudulent. 

There are even more obyious tactics being 
used increasingly in Montreal and Toronto 
and, to the same degree, in the United States. 
Officials say that only the cooperation of an 
alert public can successfully fight the pitch- 
men. 

More difficult to deal with, because they 
work within the law, are the “insiders” who 
are devising cute methods of capitalizing 
their companies and distributing their stocks 
for their own enrichment. 

Corporate officials have every right to par- 
ticipate as insiders in the financing of their 
companies so they can retain an active in- 
terest or control, but it is the manner of 
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their participation that frequently is ob- 
jectionable. 

It is becoming a rule for insiders to set 
aside increasingly big parts of initial stock 
issues for themselves. 

For instance, a typical Canadian applicant 
for SEC registration of a uranium stock 
offering, recently proposed a setup under 
which the company would receive just over 
50 percent of the entire amount to be raised 
from the initial offering. 

Of $600,000 which would be raised, the 
company would get only $380,000 after sale 
by the firm’s president of 350,000 shares at 
1 mill a share to the New York underwriters; 
the sale of an additional 150,000 shares to 
the United States attorneys at the same 
price, and after paying underwriting com- 
missions of $150,000 and underwriters’ ex- 
penses of $70,000. This becomes a glamorous 
piece of business for the underwriters and 
the insiders. 

Moreover, under terms of the registration, 
the underwriters and attorneys would be 
able to sell their stock at any time what- 
ever, depending presumably on the most 
favorable market price. 

FEW READ SMALL PRINT 


All such information, incidentally, is in 
the registration statements, but unfortu- 
nately customers and stock purchasers of 
penny shares all to frequently do not 
trouble to read it, 

The setting aside of stock for insiders is 
further embellished by the issuance of op- 
tions and warrants to corporate officials and 
noncorporate participants. It is, to say the 
least, one of the costliest forms of raising 

money ever devised. 

Such practices, the potential buyer of 
stocks should know, can leave the corpora- 
tion with insufficient funds for normal de- 
velopment, and they dilute the stock pur- 
chased by the investing public. 

In New York State, a newly strengthened 
law—the amendment to the Martin Act— 
is expected to help route out cases of stock 
fraud in this area. But regulation with 
more teeth is said to be needed urgently at 
national and international levels. 

Observers like Mr. Funston and others in 
Wall Street are urging a quick end to the 
international legal impasse. 

In a booming economy, which receives its 
impetus in part from investments in the 
development of natural resources, a major 
blow to investor confidence could have dis- 
astrous results, the Wall Streeters say. 

The largest case on record here, as revealed 
in an injunction secured by former Attorney 
General Nathaniel L. Goldstein against Gas- 
pe Oll Ventures, Ltd., and Quebec Oil Devel- 
opment, Ltd., both of Montreal, was said to 
have bilked United States citizens of $5 mil- 
lion. 

Attorney General Javits says he wouldn’t 
dare estimate a full total of losses suffered 
by gullible investors. 

But, he says, no one wants the losses to 
get any bigger. 

COOPERATION WITH STATE SECURITIES 
ADMINISTRATORS 
(Address by Clarence H. Adams, Commis- 
sioner, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, before the SEC Liaison Committee 

Forum, National Association of Securities 

Administrators, Miami Beach, Fla., De- 

cember 10, 1953) 


CANADIAN PROBLEMS: REGULATION D AND THE 
REGISTRATION OF CANADIAN BROKER-DEALERS 


Over the past 15 years or so, the Commis- 
sion has been gravely concerned over the 
activities of a group of Canadian stock pro- 
moters who were selling securities to resi- 
dents of the United States in open and willful 
defiance of our laws. In all fairness, I should 
like to note that the great majority, if not 
all, of such promotions originated in Toronto 
and the Province of Ontario and were con- 
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ducted by a numerically small group which 
in no way was representative of the vast 
number of persons engaged in the securities 
business in Canada. Nevertheless, the ac- 
tivities of this group resulted in extremely 
large dollar amount losses to United States 
investors. 

Let me take a few minutes to review 
briefly the background of the Canadian sit- 
uation as it became known, the measures 
that were taken to counteract it, the recent 
developments in the relationship between 
the two countries in the field of securities 
regulation, and their significance. 

As you know, prior to early 1953 no attempt 
was made on the part of the issuers, the 
promoters, or the distributors of the highly 
speculative Canadian securities to comply 
with the requirement for registration. 
Neither were the underwriters bothering to 
comply with the requirement that persons 
conducting a securities business in this 
country register as brokers and dealers. To 
further aggravate the situation, we discov- 
ered, in many cases where an investigation 
was conducted, that gross misrepresentations 
were being made in connection with the 
offering and sale of these securities. In our 
view, the activities of this fringe group of 
operators, who had chosen to do business 
in this country but considered themselves 
as somehow immune from the requirements 
of United States law, was characterized in 
large measure by plain and unvarnished 
fraud. The real problem, as we saw it, was 
not one relating to compliance with the 
difficult registration laws of another juris- 
diction, but rather revolved about fraudu- 
lent conduct such as was interdicted by 
the laws of both Canada and the United 
States and which was proscribed by the 
common moral precepts of both nations. 

The Commission and, I think you will 
agree, the various State securities commis- 
sions were virtually powerless to cope with 
the problem in any realistic manner, in large 
measure, I believe, because of the absence 
of effective cooperation from Canadian regu- 
latory and enforcement officials. You in the 
States issued many cease and desist orders. 
In many cases, the Post Office Department 
issued fictitious and fraud orders, on infor- 
mation supplied by the Commission, which 
permitted the interception of mail addressed 
to the subjects. But ways to circumvent 
and thwart the effect of the postal orders 
were devised. The violators were quick to 
learn that our postal employees were only 
authorized to stop mail sent to the specific 
person named in the order at the address 
stated therein. It was not long before 
persons subject to postal fictitious and fraud 
orders were supplying investors with return 
envelopes which did not contain their names, 
but rather were addressed to “Accounts De- 
partment” or “Statistical Department” or to 
different suite numbers or to different street 
addresses. As a result of these subterfuges, 
the postal authorities in many cases had to 
issue order after order covering the same 
person and promotion. The Commission was 
equally powerless to stop this illegal traffic 
in securities across the border by means of 
its power to obtain injunctions. And, for 
all practical purposes, the statutory right 
of an investor to sue to recover losses in 
the purchase of Canadian securities which 
had been fraudulently represented was illu- 
sory, to say the least. 

In some of the more flagrant cases of 
fraud, indictments, many of which were se- 
cret, were obtained. But in all except one 
or two cases, the defendants remained secure 
beyond the border and out of reach of our 
process, the Canadian courts having deter- 
mined in an early case that our Federal in- 
dictment did not fall within the purview of 
the then existing extradition treaty. 

As far back as 1941 the Commission had 
recognized this weakness in our enforcement 
structure and had initiated efforts to secure 
a new treaty with Canada which would per- 
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mit the extradition of persons indicted on 
charges of having committed fraud in con- 
nection with securities transactions. How- 
ever, because of various objections which 
were raised in Canada—largely, I think, be- 
cause of artificially created misconceptions 
as to our laws, our aims, and our objectives, 
which clouded the issues beyond all recog- 
nition—it was not until last year that an 
amended extradition treaty covering securi- 
ties frauds was signed by the Governments 
of the United States and Canada, after rati- 
fication by our Senate and the Canadian Par- 
liament. The treaty amendment became ef- 
fective July 11, 1952. Although we at the 
Commission labored long and hard for the 
adoption of this amendment, I would like to 
state that this major step could not have 
been accomplished except with the sponsor- 
ship and active cooperation of responsible 
officials and business leaders in Canada. 

The treaty amendment is an exceedingly 
simple document, It does no more than 
make extraditable the sort of conduct that 
could be prosecuted in this country under 
the fraud provisions of the Securities Act 
and Mail Fraud Statute, and in Canada un- 
der various provisions of the Criminal Code 
including their own mail fraud law. 

In the light of this development, the Com- 
mission was in a position to give favorable 
consideration to long-standing demands on 
the part of Canadians that their offerings 
of securities in this country in amounts not 
exceeding $300,000 should be entitled to the 
same exemption from registration as applied 
to domestic securities. After numerous con- 
ferences with Canadian officials and broker- 
dealer associations, the Commission, on 
March 6, 1953, adopted regulation D under 
the Securities Act of 1933. 

In brief, regulation D grants to Canadian 
issuers the conditional exemption from reg- 
istration they had long sought. I would like 
to note that rule 507 of the regulation re- 
quires the issuer, each of its officers and di- 
rectors, and each underwriter of securities 
offered for sale in this country pursuant to 
the conditional exemption, to file a written 
irrevocable consent and power of attorney 
which authorized the commencement of any 
civil actions or suits arising out of any offer- 
ing made or purporting to be made under 
the regulation or any purchase or sale of any 
security in connection therewith, by the 
service of process upon the Commission. By 
the terms of this consent, the Commission is 
authorized to receive service of all papers 
in such litigation and, in turn, is required 
to forward copies to the appropriate persons 
by registered mail. Rule 507, we think, gives 
full effect to the civil liability provisions of 
the Securities Act. In this connection, I 
should like to note that the Commission, on 
April 22, 1953, adopted a more general rule 
which requires the filing of written consents 
to service of process by nonresident brokers 
and dealers and nonresident general partners 
and managing agents of brokers and dealers, 
for purposes of civil suits or other actions 
arising out of the conduct of a broker-dealer 
business in this country and founded upon 
any one or more of the several specified laws 
administered by the Commission. 

To date, 24 filings pursuant to regulation 
D have been made by or on behalf of Ca- 
nadian issuers. Fifteen filings have been 
cleared after careful examination by the 
Commission's staff, and the offerings have 
commenced, One filing is in the process of 
being cleared, and one was withdrawn by the 
issuer before any action was taken. Seven 
filings are currently pending, primarily be- 
cause additional information has been 
requested by the staff of the Commission. 

Of the 24 filings to date under regulation 
D, there has been none relating to other 
than extractive industries. In this connec- 
tion, 18 have been mining ventures, the 
remainder oil and gas. Generally the com- 
panies have been recently organized with 
a large percentage of the authorized shares 
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being issued to promoters in exchange for 
properties which cost them little or nothing. 
The offerings usually consist of the maxi- 
mum amount of $300,000 permitted by the 
regulation and, with one exception, are of- 
fered on a best efforts basis by underwriters 
or through officers, directors, and employees 
of the issuer. The underwriting commission 
is in the neighborhood of 25 percent plus a 
significant amount for additional selling ex- 
penses with stock options from either the 
issuer or promoter for little or no consid- 
eration. 

Concerning offerings qualified under the 
securities laws of thhe Province of Ontario 
in which there were underwriters, no options 
were granted except in one instance, and 
in that case the options were canceled at 
the request of the Canadian authorities. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that 
of the seven issues underwritten by Ameri- 
cans, all but one provided for options. Since 
the offerings usually are for the maximum 
permitted by the regulations, a problem 
arises in accounting for the proceeds. In 
most mining cases, for example, it is apparent 
that lesser financing would meet forseeable 
needs of exploration that would decide 
whether any further work was warranted. 
As you may surmise, limited exploratory work 
is often sufficient to discourage further work 
on a mining property. The reason for the 
seemingly excessive amount of the offerings 
in many cases is not fully apparent. One 
thought that occurs to me which may bear 
looking into is that the size of the offering 
may be due to insistence by the underwriter 
for the full amount permissible under reg- 
ulation D. While we cannot control the 
amount of offerings under the regulation, we 
are faced with the problem of getting proper 
disclosure with respect to the use of proceeds. 

A substantial number of the mining filings 
dealt with uranium properties which have 
replaced the gold mines of yesteryear in sales 
appeal. All were in the exploratory stage 
with no known bodies of commercial ore. 
The variety of problems peculiar to mining 
issues that arise are numerous. It is not 
unusual to have a mining venture portrayed 
in a more favorable light than the facts 
justify. In one such case the ore structure 
was described as being almost a mile long 
and several hundred feet in width. It was 
implied that tests of ore values by owners 
of neighboring properties into which the ore 
structure extended were applicable to the 
issuer’s ore. These tests were reported as 
showing values of from $200 to $800 per ton 
of crude ore which, if accurate and appli- 
cable, would indeed be indicative of a 
mountain of wealth. Needless to say, we 
pointed out the fallacy of relying on the 
neighbor’s test of values and according to 
our procedure called for supporting data in 
substantiation of any ore claims. 

We have seen other offering circulars 
where much emphasis is placed on the prop- 
erties of others with no information being 
given as to what significance, if any, these 
properties have on the issuer. Often these 
properties are miles away. Furthermore, in 
many cases great emphasis is placed on the 
fact that the property is owned by a well- 
known mining company without any indica- 
tion that it is not the company’s principal 
and well-known property, but is a mere 
prospect with no known ore bodies. 

Problems incident to the filings by oil and 
gas companies generally relate to inadequate 
disclosure concerning their oil and gas re- 
serves and the market value of the securities 
to be offered. One case will serve to illus- 
trate the point. In the course of our exam- 
ination of the filing, there appeared to be 
a discrepancy between the reported oil re- 
serves and the amount of depletion taken in 
the financial statements included in the 
offering circular. After a discussion with 
the company’s Canadian accountants, it 
Was determined that the figure for the oil 
reserves should be 73,000 barrels rather than 
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the 700,000 barrels used as the basis for 
depletion, resulting in an operating deficit 
for the period in place of the profit originally 
shown. This position was taken by the Ca- 
nadian accountants despite the protests of 
management who insisted that depletion 
should be calculated upon the initial esti- 
mates of oil reserves even though such es- 
timates were clearly out of proportion to 
actual oil production. In the same case, 
the offering circular was revised to show on 
the facing page that the offering price was 
in excess of the recent price range of the 
stock on the Calgary Stock Exchange. 

All sales literature used in connection 
with the offerings is required to be filed with 
the notification. Copies of the literature 
first received were replete with false and 
extravagant claims and catch phrases such 
as “ground floor opportunities,” “join with 
us now before the cream is taken off of the 
top of the bottle.” As a result of our proc- 
essing of the material and requesting issu- 
ers to remove inaccurate and misleading 
statements, there has been a noticeable 
improvement in the quality of sales litera- 
ture used. 

We feel that the adoption of the amend- 
ment to the extradition treaty and the pro- 
mulgation of regulation D were significant 
steps toward the eventual elimination of 
illicit securities traffic across the border. The 
treaty amendment presents an opportunity 
for truly effective action since it permits 
rendition in cases where fraud within the 
meaning of our Securities Act and Mail 
Fraud Statute and the Canadian Criminal 
Code, which I think cover the conduct en- 
gaged in by securities swindlers, is charged. 
Furthermore, it has had a considerable de- 
terrent effect. Regulation D is adapted to 
the circumstances of small Canadian enter- 
prises and will facilitate venture capital fi- 
nancing by such companies. At the same 
time, it insures that the investor will be fur- 
nished with such basic information as will 
indicate to him the essential characteristics 
of the enterprise in which he is being asked 
to invest his funds. 

We, of course, do not conceive the treaty 
and regulation D, standing alone, to be a 
panacea. If our investors are to be given 
maximum protection, and if honest business 
in both countries is to reap the benefits of 
the achievements that have been made, the 
treaty and regulation D must be imple- 
mented by active cooperation on the part of 
Canadian and United States securities regu- 
lators. This cannot be a one-way street. 
There must be cooperation on both sides 
of the border for a common cause. I think 
that such cooperation exists in fact today. 

During the past year or so, the Ontario 
Securities Commission, under the able ad- 
ministration of its chairman, O. E. Lennox, 
has weeded out and canceled the registra- 
tion of a large number of repeated offenders. 
The number of broker-dealer registrants has 
been reduced from 212 to approximately 145. 
Similar action has been taken by the Broker- 
Dealers’ Association of Ontario. 

On March 26, 1953, the Ontario Securities 
Commission adopted a statement of policy 
that “any registrants who violate the United 
States securities laws are not only prejudic- 
ing the position of others, but are placing 
their own registration in jeopardy.” It 
recognized the adoption of the regulation D 
exemption for Canadian securities and states 
that it is not considered to be in the public 
interest, nor in the interests of those di- 
rectly concerned, to permit an offering of 
securities to be made from Ontario in viola- 
tion of the United States securities laws 
while the practical merits of regulation D 
are being tested. The statement consti- 
tuted “a special warning to security issuers 
who have shown a tendency to ignore poli- 
cies which are generally accepted by organ- 
ized groups.” 

On the same date, the Broker-Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Ontario issued a notice to mem- 
bers suggesting that those of its members 
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who engage in the securities business in the 
United States should register as broker- 
dealers with the SEC. The notice specified 
that “provided the members of the associa- 
tion who make application without unrea- 
sonable delay are registered with the SEC, 
any violation by members of United States 
Federal security laws through the sale of 
securities directly from Ontario into the 
United States shall constitute ‘unethical con- 
duct’ pursuant to the regulations made un- 
der the Broker-Dealers Act, 1947.” 

We think it highly significant and grati- 
fying that the Ontario Commission and the 
Broker-Dealers’ Association have canceled 
or suspended several registrations on the 
basis of information supplied by us which 
indicated a violation of our statutes and 
noncompliance with their respective notices. 

As a result of the foregoing, numerous 
Canadian firms have filed with us applica- 
tions for broker-dealer registration. These 
registrations themselves add to investor pro- 
tection, for they tend to facilitate the com- 
mission’s surveillance of the activities of 
the firms in question. The filings have re- 
quired extensive examination by the com- 
mission’s staff of any facts, particularly evi- 
dence of fraudulent practices in the sale 
of securities in this country, which should 
dictate the denial of registration to a par- 
ticular applicant as necessary in the public 
interest or for the protection of investors. 

Of the 54 such applications filed since the 
first of the year, 32 have become effective. 
One registration has since been withdrawn. 
With respect to 17 of these applications, pro- 
ceedings have been instituted by the com- 
mission for the purpose of determining . 
whether registration should be Genied; and 
in 4 of these cases, the applications were 
subsequently withdrawn. One other appli- 
cation was withdrawn after denial proceed- 
ings had been authorized by the commis- 
sion but before the order had been issued. 
The remaining three applications are still 
being processed by the commission's staff. 

It seems appropriate to state here that 
proceedings on the question of denial of 
registration have been ordered in cases where 
it was felt that fraud or fraudulent prac- 
tices could be established by competent evi- 
dence. This action, of course, does not re- 
fiect any prejudgment of the issues by the 
commission. Hearings for the purpose of 
taking evidence have been scheduled. The 
respective applicants will be afforded full 
opportunity to be heard, to be represented 
by counsel of their own choosing, to present 
evidence, to cross-examine witnesses, and 
otherwise to defend their right to registra- 
tion. 

I can report to you that, as a result of these 
developments, including particularly the 
splendid cooperation of Mr. Lennox and his 
associates on the Ontario Securities Com- 
mission, there has been a virtual cessation of 
illegal and fraudulent stock promotions from 
Toronto. It is clear too that there has been 
an equalization of the regulatory process 
as between domestic broker-dealer firms and 
those which operate from across the border, 
with a corresponding contribution to the ob- 
jective of investor protection under the se- 
curities laws. And there has been afforded 
to small Canadian issuers the opportunity 
to offer their securities for sale in this coun- 
try under virtually the same conditions as 
apply to domestic securities, thereby facili- 
tating venture capital financing by Canadian 
enterprises, and, at the same time, affording 
to American investors a measure of protec- 
tion which has long been denied to them. 


MEETING OF INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to a very important gathering 
which will take place from May 15 to 21, 
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in Tokyo, Japan. I refer to the Tokyo 
Congress of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. It is expected that more 
than 1,000 businessmen from 40 or more 
countries, as well as representatives of 
50 international organizations, will at- 
tend the sessions. 

As senior Republican member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, it is my pleasure to convey 
warmest personal greetings to the busi- 
nessmen who will gather there from the 
far corners of the world. We hope their 
discussions will be fruitful, and that out 
of this congress, as out of previous such 
gatherings, will come a further stimulus 
to the expansion of world trade and the 
strengthening of the system of private 
enterprise everywhere. 

His Excellency, Ichiro Hatoyama, 
Prime Minister of Japan, will welcome 
the delegates, including the 100 delegates 
of our own country, headed by chairman 
of the United States council, Warren Lee 
Pierson. 

It is through meetings such as this 
that the indispensable economic pil- 
lar of free-world foreign relations is 
strengthened. Here is wishing the very 
best of success for the Tokyo congress 
of the international chamber. 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY— 
PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR 
WILLIAMS, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a proclamation by the Honor- 
able G. Mennen Williams, Governor of 
the great State of Michigan, designating 
May 10, 1955, as Rumanian Independ- 
ence Day, to commemorate Rumanian 
independence from Turkey, achieved on 
May 10, 1881. The eminent Governor of 
Michigan urges all Americans to aid per- 
sons newly arrived in the United States, 
to the end that not only the oppressed 
Rumanian immigrantts be helped to a 
measure of security, but that all enslaved 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain may 
have a measure of encouragement to 
sustain their desire for freedom. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE Day 
STATE or MICHIGAN, 
Lansing. 

For the people of Rumania, whose coun- 
try since 1944 has been under Soviet dom- 
ination, the 10th day of May has a three- 
fold significance. On that day in 1866, 
Prince Carol, later to become King Carol I, 
arrived in Rumania and the intention to 
create a Rumanian kingdom was pro- 
claimed. On the same day in 1877, the 
Rumanian principality proclaimed its in- 
dependence from the suzerainty of Turkey, 
and on May 10, 1881, the principality of Ru- 
mania was proclaimed a kingdom. 

In 1948, Rumania’s Communist oppressors, 
determined to suppress all patriotic demon- 
strations, declared that May 10, which had 
for many years been celebrated as Rumanian 
Independence Day, should be replaced as a 
holiday by May 9, the day of Russia's final 
victory over Germany. 

As Rumanians throughout the world, ig- 
noring this substitute observance, continue 
to celebrate their traditional day of inde- 
pendence, it is most fitting that all of us 
in Michigan join with our fellow citizens of 
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Rumanian descent in celebrating their 
motherland’s great holiday. 

Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gover- 
nor of the State of Michigan, do hereby 
proclaim Tuesday, May 10, 1955, as Rumanian 
Independence Day in Michigan, and urge that 
on that day, and the days that follow, all our 
people, whatever their racial heritage, sup- 
port the program of the Rumanian-Ameri- 
can National Committee designed to aid 
persons newly arrived in the United States 
to find employment and establish homes, 
and the drive for funds with which to fur- 
ther expansion of the Voice of America, 
which brings hope and encouragement not 
only to the people of Rumania but to all the 
enslaved peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan, this 14th day of 
April 1955, and of the Commonwealth the 
119th, 

[SEAL] G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 

Governor. 
By the Governor: 
James M. HARE, 
Secretary of State. 


CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in 1950 
the National Security Resources Board, 
at that time under the able chairman- 
ship of my colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton], drew up plans for the es- 
tablishment of the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet. This program has been jointly 
administered by the Department of De- 
fense and the Department of Commerce. 
The plan provides for the voluntary al- 
location by the airlines of commercial 
airliners for a reserve fleet for military 
use in the event of a national emergency. 
To date some 317 four-engine aircraft 
having a market value in excess of $400 
million, together with crews, now stand 
in readiness for military use in case of 
an emergency. The cost to the Govern- 
ment and to the taxpayer for this re- 
serve fieet has been exactly nothing. 
It is one of the outstanding examples 
of industry’s ability and willingness to 
offer its facilities and personnel for the 
defense of the Nation. The CRAF pro- 
gram has always had my personal en- 
dorsement. 

I am sure—and I feel confident that 
other Senators share my concern—that 
everything within our power should be 
done to provide the maximum amount of 
airlift that would be required in the 
event of a national emergency. The 
problem which all of us have is to find 
how this may best be accomplished 
without upsetting the civilian economy. 

Recently there has come to my atten- 
tion a proposal of the Navy Department 
which apparently has as its intent in- 
creasing the current commercial airlifts, 
thus making it potentially available in 
the event of an emergency. I commend 
the Navy for their interest in a prob- 
lem which we must all try to solve. 

The Navy’s proposal, as I understand 
it, would be to lease Navy-owned trans- 
port-type aircraft to commercial opera- 
tors for the limited purpose of trans- 
porting commercial air cargo within the 
United States. The lease rentals would 
be established so that over a 5-year pe- 
riod the Government would recoup its 
capital investment in the equipment and 
the lease terms would require that the 
aircraft either be maintained by the 
operator commensurate with Navy 
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standards or that the Navy be reimbursed 
for the necessary maintenance work it 
would perform. Such a plan, the Navy 
believes, would stimulate increases in the 
volume of commercial air freight, thus 
providing an incentive to the commercial 
carriers to buy more all-cargo type 
equipment, thus again increasing the 
potential airlift available in the event 
of a national emergency. 

Again, I commend the Navy for its in- 
terest in the problem, but in all fairness 
I feel obliged to tell my colleagues that in 
my judgment this is a very complex sub- 
ject, and one which must be looked at 
most carefully. 

For example, the Navy's proposal, if 
it is to accomplish its purpose, must be 
bottomed on the premise that there is 
presently a substantial shortage of com- 
mercial air freight lift. I am informed 
that no such shortage of lift presently 
exists. To the contrary, I am told that 
the present unused capacity on the com- 
mercial airlines would enable them to 
carry twice the amount of air freight 
they are presently carrying. This then 
raises the following question in my mind: 
Is it likely that commercial operators 
will wish to lease airplanes for all-cargo 
operations and fiy them around the 
country empty or half-empty? I doubt 
whether the commercial operators would 
do this unless there were some under- 
standing that the Government would un- 
derwrite cost. I certainly am not pre- 
pared to recommend to my colleagues on 
the Appropriations Committee that the 
Government should subsidize the com- 
mercial air-freight business, particularly 
when it appears that the desired aim is 
being reached, without any costs to the 
Government, through the CRAF pro- 
gram. I may add that this subsidy dan- 
ger is not merely a fanciful fear. The 
air transport business is a very cyclical 
one, and that is particularly true of those 
segments of it, such as air cargo, which 
are the least well established. At the 
present time air transportation is enjoy- 
ing a considerable degree of prosperity, 
but there is certainly no guarantee that 
it will continue. I am sure some of my 
colleagues remember that while the rest 
of the country was booming in 1946-47 
48, the airlines were in a period of tre- 
mendous economic adversity. I cer- 
tainly hope nothing like this will happen 
to this industry again, but Congress can- 
not appropriate funds without recogniz- 
ing such a possibility and the financial 
difficulties which it would bring to an 
over-expanded air-cargo operation. 

Another point which I should like to 
make is that I do not see how the Navy 
could rightly participate in such a ven- 
ture at this time. It is my understand- 
ing that under existing statutes the only 
basis on which the Navy could make air- 
planes available to commercial operators 
would be a finding by the Navy Depart- 
ment that such aircraft were surplus to 
the Navy's needs, yet our Committee on 
Appropriations has received a number of 
requests since World War II from the 
Navy Department for additional trans- 
port aircraft, and will be taking delivery 
of more of such planes in 1956. 

Moreover, if the Navy Department's 
proposal were adopted we have no way of 
knowing how many of its airplanes might 
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ultimately find their way into the com- 
mercial airline fleet. Is the Navy De- 
partment’s proposal another merchant 
marine of the air suggestion? If so, I 
remind my colleagues that this question 
was considered at length by the Congress 
and by the Government agencies only a 
few short years ago, and the Congress 
did not see fit to place its seal of ap- 
proval on such a program. If my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, every Govern- 
ment agency, including the Navy Depart- 
ment, was in agreement that such a 
program was undesirable. Certainly, 
such a program is contrary to the aims 
of the present Republican administra- 
tion on at least two counts: First, it 
would represent Government being in 
competition with private enterprise; and 
second, it would open the door to waste- 
ful expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. 

I raise these questions on the floor not 
because I am opposed to any plan which 
would have the ultimate effect of in- 
creasing the airlift available to the 
Military Establishment in the event of 
an emergency; to the contrary, I know 
we do not have enough such lift avail- 
able today and I will endorse any reason- 
able proposal to increase such lift. The 
problem is, if I may quote from the 
Hoover Commission report to the Con- 
gress of March 1955— 

To build a military air transport service 
capable of meeting all air transport needs in 
wartime would involve enormous sums. The 
capital costs of new transport aircraft are 
about the same for military or civil use. 
Moreover, the great economy of the civil air 
fleet and their trained personnel lies in pro- 
ductive peacetime use while serving as an 
immediately available reserve for emer- 
gencies. 


Here is an idea which comes quickly to 
my mind as a possible answer. 

If it is correct as the Navy Department 
asserts that the Military Establishment 
has a need for greater numbers of air 
cargo airplanes and for modern air- 
planes in the commercial air fleet to be 
available to the military in the event of 
emergency; and if it is correct, as the 
Navy Department asserts, that the mili- 
tary has a substantial number of trans- 
port type airplanes, which for a variety 
of reasons are not now being used to the 
fullest extent possible; and finally, if the 
commercial carriers have need for addi- 
tional commercial airlift of all types 
now, but assert that they have to wait 
from 12 to 36 months for delivery of any 
aircraft which they order because of 
the priority which military production 
carries over commercial production, it 
would seem logical to try to arrive at 
some adjustment of the military priority 
on the production line so that the com- 
mercial carriers could purchase new air- 
planes without the long lead time wait. 
If such aircraft were then assigned to 
the CRAF program and subject to recall 
on short notice in the event of an emer- 
gency, it would appear that the problem 
of both parties could be solved. 

As I have said, this proposal comes 
quickly to mind, and I am sure that this 
suggestion, like the Navy Department’s 
basic proposal, should not be entered 
upon without a very careful investiga- 
tion. We are all agreed upon the de- 
Sirability of the objective, but we must 
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be most careful that the means leading 
to meet the objective do not involve 
wasteful expenditures of Government 
funds and do not impair programs which 
have proven successful such as the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there any further morning business to 
be transacted? If not, morning business 
is closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED ATOMIC ENERGY AGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND TURKEY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
Friday, May 6, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy received a proposed 
agreement for cooperation between the 
United States and Turkey in the field of 
peacetime use of atomic energy. Under 
the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, the agreement must remain be- 
fore the joint committee for 30 days. 

So that Members of Congress and the 
public may be apprised of the terms of 
the proposed agreement, I ask unani- 
mous consent that its text be printed in 
the body of the Record at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the proposed agreement was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION CONCERNING 
CIVIL Uses OF ATOMIC ENERGY BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
TURKISH REPUBLIC 


PREAMBLE 


Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
hold great promise for all mankind; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the 
Turkish Republic desire to cooperate with 
each other in the development of such peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy; and 

Whereas there is well advanced the design 
and development of several types of research 
reactors (as defined in article X of this agree- 
ment); and 

Whereas research reactors are useful in the 
production of research quantities of radio- 
isotopes, in medical therapy and in numerous 
other research activities and at the same 
time are a means of affording valuable train- 
ing and experience in nuclear science and 
engineering useful in the development of 
other peaceful uses of atomic energy includ- 
ing civilian nuclear power; and 

Whereas the Government of the Turkish 
Republic desires to pursue a research and 
development program looking toward the 
realization of the peaceful and humanitarian 
uses of atomic energy and desires to obtain 
assistance from the Government of the 
United States of America and United States 
industry with respect to this program; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, represented by the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission (herein- 
after referred to as the Commission), de- 
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sires to assist the Government of the Turk- 
ish Republic in such a program; 
The parties therefore agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Subject to the limitations of article V, the 
parties hereto will exchange information in 
the following fields: 

A. Design, construction, and operation of 
research reactors and their use as research, 
development, and engineering tools and in 
medical therapy. 

B. He..lth and safety problems related to 
the operation and use of research reactors. 

C. The use of radioactive isotopes in physi- 
cal and biological research, medical therapy, 
agriculture, and industry. 


ARTICLE II 


A. The Commission will lease to the Gov- 
ernment of the Turkish Republic uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235, subject to the 
terms and conditions provided herein, as may 
be required as initial and replacement fuel 
in the opeartion of research reactors which 
the Government of the Turkish Republic, in 
consultation with the Commission, decides to 
construct and as required in agreed experi- 
ments related thereto. Also, the Commis- 
sion will lease to the Government of the 
Turkish Republic uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235, subject to the terms and con- 
conditions provided herein, as may be re- 
quired as initial and replacement fuel in the 
operation of such research reactors as the 
Government of the Turkish Republic may, 
in consultation with the Commission, decide 
to authorize private individuals or private 
organizations under its jurisdiction to con- 
struct and operate, provided the Government 
of the Turkish Republic shall at all times 
maintain sufficient control of the material 
and the operation of the reactor to enable 
the Government of the Turkish Republic to 
comply with the provisions of this agree- 
ment and the applicable provisions of the 
lease arrangement, 

B. The quantity of uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 transferred by the Com- 
mission into the custody of the Government 
of the Turkish Republic shall not at any 
time be in excess of 6 kilograms of contained 
U-235 in uranium enriched up to a maximum 
of 20 percent U-235, unless the Commission 
shall specify that a greater quantity of such 
material may be transferred under this agree- 
ment to the Government of the Turkish Re- 
public or authorized persons under its juris- 
diction. 

O. When any fuel elements containing 
U-235 leased by the Commission require re- 
placement, they shall be returned to the 
Commisison and, except as may be agreed, 
the form and content of the irradiated fuel 
elements shall not be altered after their re- 
moval from the reactor and prior to delivery 
to the Commission. 

D. The lease of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 under this article shall be on 
such terms and conditions as may be mutual- 
ly agreed and under the conditions stated 
in articles VI and VII. 


ARTICLE II 


Subject to the availability of supply and 
as may be mutually agreed, the Commission 
will sell or lease through such means as it 
deems appropriate, to the Government of the 
Turkish Republic or authorized persons un- 
der its jurisdiction such reactor materials, 
other than special nuclear materials, as are 
not obtainable on the commercial market 
and which are required in the construction 
and operation of research reactors in Turkey. 
The sale or lease of these materials shall be 
on such terms as may be agreed. 

ARTICLE IV 

It is contemplated that, as provided in this 
article, private individuals and private or- 
ganizations in either the United States or 
Turkey may deal directly with private in- 
dividuals and private organizations in the 
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other country. Accordingly, with respect to 
the subjects of agreed exchange of informa- 
tion as provided in article I, the Government 
of the United States will permit persons un- 
der its jurisdiction to transfer and export 
materials, including equipment and devices, 
to, and perform services for, the Government 
of the Turkish Republic and such persons 
under its jurisdiction as are authorized by 
the Government of the Turkish Republic to 
receive and possess such materials and uti- 
lize such services, subject to: (A) Limita- 
tions in article V; (B) applicable laws, reg- 
ulations, and license requirements of the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of the Turkish Republic. 


ARTICLE V 
Restricted data shall not be communicated 
under this agreement and no materials or 
equipment and devices shall be transferred 
and no services shall be furnished under 
this agreement to the Government of the 
Turkish Republic or authorized persons un- 
der its jurisdiction if the transfer of any 
such materials or equipment and devices or 
the furnishing of any such services involves 
the communication of restricted data. 


ARTICLE VI 

A. The Government of the Turkish Re- 
public agrees to maintain such safeguards 
as are necessary to assure that the uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235 leased from 
the Commission shall be used solely for the 
purposes agreed in accordance with this 
agreement and to assure the safekeeping of 
this material. 

B. The Government of the Turkish Re- 
public agrees to maintain such safeguards 
as are necessary to assure that all other 
reactor materials, including equipment and 
devices, purchased in the United States of 
America under this agreement by the 
Government of the Turkish Republic or 
authorized persons under its jurisdiction, 
shall be used solely for the design, construc- 
tion, and operation of research reactors 
which the Government of the Turkish Re- 
public decides to construct and operate 
and for research in connection therewith, 
except as may otherwise be agreed. 

C. In regard to research reactors con- 
structed pursuant to this agreement the 
Government of the Turkish Republic agrees 
to maintain records relating to power levels 
of operation and burn-up of reactor fuels 
and to make annual reports to the Commis- 
sion on these subjects. If the Commission 
requests, the Government of the Turkish 
Republic will permit Commission represent- 
atives to observe from time to time the con- 
dition and use of any leased material and to 
observe the performance of the reactor in 
which the material is used. 


ARTICLE VII. GUARANTIES PRESCRIBED BY THE 
UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954 
The Government of the Turkish Republic 

guarantees that— 

A. Safeguards provided in article VI 
shall be maintained. 

B. No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
the Turkish Republic or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction, pursuant to this 
agreement, by lease, sale, or otherwise will be 
used for atomic weapons or for research on 
or development of atomic weapons or for any 
other military purposes, and that no such 
material, including equipment and devices, 
will be transferred to unauthorized persons 
or beyond the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment of the Turkish Republic except as the 
Commission may agree to such transfer to 
another nation and then only if in the opin- 
ion of the Commission such transfer falls 
within the scope of an agreement for cooper- 
ation between the United States and the 
other nation. 
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ARTICLE vn 


This agreement shall enter into force on 
— (a calendar date) and remain in force 
(a date 10 years later), inclu- 
sively, and shall be subject to renewal as 
may be mutually agreed. 

At the expiration of this agreement or any 
extension thereof the Government of the 
Turkish Republic shall deliver to the United 
States all fuel elements containing reactor 
fuels leased by the Commission and any 
other fuel material leased by the Commis- 
sion. Such fuel elements and such fuel 
matertals shall be delivered to the Commis- 
sion at a site in the United States designated 
by the Commission at the expense of the 
Government of the Turkish Republic, and 
such delivery shall be made under appro- 
priate safeguards against radiation hazards 
while in transit. 


ARTICLE IX 


It is the hope and expectation of the par- 
ties that this initial agreement for cooper- 
ation will lead to consideration of further 
cooperation extending to the design, con- 
struction, and operation of power-producing 
reactors. Accordingly, the parties will con- 
sult with each other from time to time 
concerning the feasibility of an additional 
agreement for cooperation with respect to 
the production of power from atomic energy 
in Turkey. 

ARTICLE X 


For the purposes of this agreement: 

A. “Commission” means the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission or its duly au- 
thorized representatives. 

B. “Equipment and devices” means any 
instrument or apparatus, and includes re- 
search reactors, as defined herein, and their 
component parts. 

C. “Research reactor“ means a reactor 
which is designed for the production of 
neutrons and other radiations for general 
research and deyelopment purposes, medical 
therapy, or training in nuclear science and 
engineering. The term does not cover power 
reactors, power demonstration reactors, or 
reactors designed primarily for the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials. 

D. The terms “restricted data,” “atomic 
weapon,“ and “special nuclear material” are 
used in this agreement as defined in the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have 
caused this agreement to be executed pur- 
suant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at in duplicate this 
day of 1955. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 


GEORGE V. ALLEN, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African 
Affairs, 
May 3, 1955. 
W. F. LIBBY, 
Acting Chairman, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
May 3, 1955. 
For the Government of the Turkish Re- 


public: 
MELIH EsENBEL, 
Deputy Secretary General of the 
Turkish Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
May 3, 1955. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor at this point 
a copy of a letter dated May 6, 1955, 
sent by W. F. Libby, Acting Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy on, to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy; a copy of a letter, 
dated May 3, 1955, from Acting Chair- 
man Libby to President Eisenhower; 
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and a copy of a letter, dated May 3, 1955, 
from President Eisenhower to Mr. Libby. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1955. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, 
Congress of the United States. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: Pursuant to sec- 
tion 123 (c) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
there is submitted with this letter (1) pro- 
posed agreement for cooperation with the 
Government of the Turkish Republic; 
(2) letter dated May 3, 1955, from the Com- 
mission to the President recommending his 
approval of the proposed agreement; (3) let- 
ter dated May 3, 1955, from the President to 
the Commission approving the proposed 
agreement, authorizing its execution, and 
containing his determination that the pro- 
posed agreement will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security. 

As we informed the President in our letter 
of May 3, “the proposed agreement calls for 
cooperation with respect to the design, con- 
struction and operation of research reactors, 
including related health and safety prob- 
lems; the use of such reactors in medical 
therapy; and the use of radioactive isotopes 
in biology, medicine, agriculture and indus- 
try. Under the agreement Turkey, if it 
desires to do so, may engage United States 
companies to construct research reactors, 
and private industry in the United States 
will be permitted, within the limits of the 
agreement, to render other assistance to 
Turkey. No restricted data would be com- 
municated under this agreement. The 
Atomic Energy Commission, however, would 
lease to Turkey up to 6 kilograms of con- 
tained U-235 in uranium enriched up to a 
maximum of 20 percent U-235.” This 
amount of special nuclear material is not 
important from the military point of view 
and the limitation expressed will restrict 
the Turkish Government in determining the 
‘type of reactor to be constructed to a re- 
search reactor. We understand that as an 
initial step, Turkey is interested in a water- 
boiler research reactor similar to that lo- 
cated at North Carolina State College in 
Raleigh, N. C. This type reactor is, of 
course, only one of several types of unclassi- 
fied research reactors which could be con- 
structed under the agreement. 

Article VI of the proposed agreement re- 
cords the obligations undertaken by Turkey 
with respect to safeguarding the special nu- 
clear material to be leased by the Commis- 
sion, and article VII contains the guaranties 
prescribed by section 123a of the Atomic 
Energy Act. 

The State Department and the Commis- 
sion are presently holding discussions with 
representatives of several other countries for 
agreements for cooperation under section 
123. In general, the form and substance of 
the proposed agreement with Turkey is being 
followed in these negotiations. The Com- 
mission recognizes, of course, that subse- 
quent agreements restricted to unclassified 
research reactors may differ in some minor 
details but it is intended that the major pro- 
visions, particularly those which relate to the 
exchange of information and the leasing of 
special nuclear material, will be similar to 
those in the proposed agreement with 
Turkey. 

It is the judgment of the Commission that 
the proposed agreement ts a significant and 
important implementation of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. LIBBY, 
Acting Chairman. 
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UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed agreement entitled “Agreement 
for Cooperation Concerning Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy Between the Government of 
the Turkish Republic and the Government 
of the United States of America,” and au- 
thorize its execution after the proposed 
agreement has been placed before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy in accordance 
with section 123c of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954. This agreement has been negoti- 
ated by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of State pursuant to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and is, in the 
opinion of the Commission, an important 
and desirable step in advancing the develop- 
ment of the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
in Turkey, in accordance with the policy 
which you have established. The Govern- 
ment of the Turkish Republic has signified 
its agreement to the guaranties prescribed by 
the Atomic Energy Act and which are re- 
corded in the proposed agreement. 

The proposed agreernent calls for coopera- 
tion with respect to the design, construction, 
and operation of research reactors, including 
related health and safety problems; the use 
of such reactors in medical therapy; and the 
use of radioactive isotopes in biology, medi- 
cine, agriculture, and industry. Under the 
agreement Turkey, if it desires to do so, may 
engage United States companies to construct 
research reactors, and private industry in 
the United States will be permitted, within 
the limits of the agreement, to render other 
assistance to Turkey. No restricted data 
would be communicated under this agree- 
ment. The Atomic Energy Commission, how- 
ever, would lease to Turkey up to 6 kilograms 
of contained U-235 in uranium enriched up 
to a maximum of 20 percent U-235. 

The agreement expresses the hope and ex- 
pectation of the two Governments that this 
first stage of cooperation between the United 
States and Turkey will lead to further dis- 
cussions and agreements relating to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and particu- 
larly the production of power from atomic 
energy in Turkey. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. F. LIBBY, 
Acting Chairman. 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 3, 1955. 
The Honorable WILLARD F. LIBBY, 

Acting Chairman, 

Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lissy: Under date of May 3, 1955, 
you informed me that the Atomic Energy 
Commission had recommended that I ap- 
prove a proposed agreement between the 
Government of the Turkish Republic and 
the Government of the United States for co- 
operation concerning the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. The agreement recites that 
the Government of the Turkish Republic 
desires to pursue a research and development 
program looking toward the realization of 
the peaceful and humanitarian uses of 
atomic energy and desires to obtain assist- 
ance from the Government of the United 
States and United States industry with 
respect to this program, 

I have examined the agreement recom- 
mended, It calls for cooperation between 
the two Governments with respect to the 
design, construction, and operation of re- 
search reactors, including related health and 
safety problems; the use of such reactors 
as research, development, and engineering 
tools and in medical therapy; and use of 
Tadioactive isotopes in biology, medicine, 
agriculture, and industry. The agreement 
contains all of the guarantees prescribed by 
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the Atomic Energy Act. No restricted data 
would be communicated under the agree- 
ment, but the Commission would lease to 
Turkey special nuclear material for use as 
reactor fuel. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and upon 
the recommendation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I hereby (1) approve the within 
proposed agreement for cooperation between 
the Government of the United States and 
the Government of the Turkish Republic 
concerning the civil uses of atomic energy; 
(2) determine that the performance of the 
proposed agreement will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States; and (3) authorize the execution of 
the proposed agreement for the Government 
of the United States by appropriate author- 
ities of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of State 
after the proposed agreement has been sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy of the United States Congress and a 
period of 30 days has elapsed while Congress 
is in session, 

It is my hope that this agreement repre- 
rents but the first stage of cooperation in the 
field of atomic energy between the United 
States and Turkey, and that it will lead to 
further discussions and agreements relating 
to other peaceful uses of atomic energy and 
particularly the production of power in 
Turkey. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in a 
short time, and with all due expedition, 
the Subcommittee on International 
Agreements of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy will hold hearings on the 
proposed agreement. 


——— 


COMMENDATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, last 
Friday it was my pleasure, as a member 
of the Congressional Board of Visitors 
to the United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, to visit and inspect that installa- 
tion at New London, Conn. 

I should like to note the deep satis- 
faction and sense of pride which that 
visit afforded me and my colleagues from 
the House of Representatives. 

Prior to the annual meeting of the 
board we had occasion to review the 
corps of cadets and to inspect the physi- 
cal facilities of the Academy. 

During the day we interviewed several 
of the cadets and had special interviews 
with the cadet battalion officers. 

I should like to say at this time that 
I was most favorably impressed wih the 
character and the caliber of the young 
men at the Coast Guard Academy as 
well as the high sense of duty reflected 
by the staff and faculty and the corps of 
cadets. 

I should like also to commend publicly 
Vice Adm. Alfred C. Richmond, com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard; Rear Adm. 
Raymond J. Mauerman, superintendent 
of the Academy; the officers and men of 
the permanent party at the installation; 
and the corps of cadets. 

It is my conviction that the United 
States Coast Guard Academy is contin- 
uing to perform its mission in the high- 
85 N of the United States Coast 

uar 
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WATER RESOURCE AND POWER DE- 
VELOPMENT FOLICIES OF THE 
EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
water resource and power development, 
policies of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion have been predicated on an idea 
which they euphemistically refer to as 
partnership. Ordinarily, this term im- 
plies a somewhat equal division of bene- 
fits between the participants. Yet, as 
time goes on, it becomes more obvious 
that the Eisenhower administration's 
partnership program means less and less 
for the American people, and more and 
more for private utility companies, 

So far as our Nation’s power consum- 
ers are concerned, the administration’s 
partnership scheme is the label for an 
empty package. Fortunately, enlight- 
ened elements of the press are helping 
to alert the public to the dangers of the 
program. The spotlight of publicity is 
being focused on the inadequate part- 
nership and on the special interests who 
shape its development through the pres- 
ent administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
REcorD, a portion of a broadcast by Mr. 
Edward P. Morgan over American Broad- 
casting Co. on May 5, 1955, and 2 edi- 
torials, 1 from the Sacramento Bee, of 
April 30, 1955, and another from the 
East Oregonian of April 26, 1955, all of 
which deal with the adverse effects of the 
administration’s partnership on the 
public's power resources, 

There being no objection, the portion 
of a broadcast by Mr. Edward P. Morgan 
and the two editorials were ordered to 
ke printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Epwarpd P. MorGan’s Broapcast, May 5, 1955, 

AMERICAN BROADCASTING Co. 

What may develop into a major investi- 
gation of the Eisenhower administration's 
electric power policies will open next Tues- 
day in Washington. The House Subcommit- 
tee on Public Works and Resources, headed 
by Representative CHuporr, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, will inquire into certain pcwer 
activites of the Department of the Interior. 

Interior Secretary McKay's staff, this re- 
porter learns, has already registered a sharp- 
ly sensitive reaction in advance of the pub- 
lic hearings. On April 21, McKay's admin- 
istrative assistant secretary, D. Otis Beasley, 
issued an interoffice memo listing strict 
good conduct requirements for employees 
in any contacts with committee investi- 
gators. The inquiry’s staff director, Arthur 
Perlman, contends this was an attempt to 
gag sources within the Department and deny 
full access to data and documents, 

One supposedly key batch of documents, 
according to a responsible source, has not yet 
been found, or at least produced. 

Tuesday’s hearings will center on the ques- 
tion of how and why the Department of the 
Interior eliminated regulations requiring 
private utilities, in certain instances, to han- 
dle Federal power over their lines. 

Under the law, certain public agencies 
such as municipalities and REA cooperatives 
have preference rights on power produced 
at a Federal dam. A problem is how to get 
the power to them. The Government has 
built transmission lines, but when it tried 
to get private utilities to carry this power 
via the unused capacities of their lines, there 
was resistance. Then the Government dis- 
covered a weapon, In the West particularly, 
powerlines travel hardly any distance before 
they cross public lands. Before it would 
grant a permit to cross these lands, the Gov- 
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ernment simply required the power com- 
panies to agree to carry this preference 
electricity to municipalities and elsewhere 
up to the private lines’ unused capacity, at 
a fair rate. The power companies tied up 
this regulation for 3 years by fighting it in 
the courts, but in November 1952, the Su- 
preme Court upheld the Government. Less 
than 2 years later, on August 11, 1954, Secre- 
tary McKay’s Department nullified the whole 
procedure, however, by simply amending the 
regulations and deleting the requirements 
which the Supreme Court action ha 
validated. 4 

In announcing Tuesday’s investigation, 
Chairman Dawson of the House Government 
Operations Committee, charged that the 
changes were designed to “cripple the public 
power program throughout the West by pre- 
venting the Government from delivering 
low-cost power.“ Dawson, Democrat of li- 
nois, created the Chudoff subcommittee. 

Dawson stated that the subcommittee had 
already determined that the new regulations 
were submitted by attorneys of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co.—P. G. & E.—and other 
private utilities and were adopted verbatim 
by the Interior Department. 

Day before yesterday in Sacramento, Calif., 
a former official of the Interior Department, 
Engineer Ralph Tudor, made a speech at a 
sectional meeting of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. According to the Daily 
Sacramento Bee, Tudor said the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not attempt to develop the 
power phases of the proposed Trinity River 
project in California if it can make more 
profit by selling the “falling water“ to pri- 
vate industry. P. G. & E. is in the thick of 
the fight to get Trinity River power rights. 
It was Ralph Tudor, while he was with In- 
terior, who signed the amendment nullify- 
ing the requirements which the House sub- 
committee is about to investigate—an 
amendment whose language, the subcom- 
mittee maintains, was suggested by 
P. G. & E. 


From the Sacramento Bee of April 30, 1955] 


Trintiry Dal. Wourop Be Goop For PGE, 
Nor Us 


The so-called partnership on the Trinity 
River, whereby the Federal Government 
would build the dam, tunnels, etc., and the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. the powerhouse, 
would be a dandy deal for the utility but 
hardly for the people of the United States. 

This was brought out amply at the hear- 
ings recently held in Washington, D. C., be- 
fore the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

In the first place the dam and necessary 
tunnels would be built with low interest 
rate Government money. This would be a 
windfall for the company's stockholders 
amounting to millions of dollars over what 
comparable works would cost were they built 
by the utility with borrowed money or from 
the sale of stock. 

But even with this highly favorable ar- 
rangement—tfavorable to the company, that 
is—the price offered by the PGE for the fall- 
ing water would be substantially short of 
what the Government would require to 
amortize its investment. 

The utility offered $3,500,000 a year. To 
return to the Federal Treasury its actual 
cost, Federal reclamation experts estimate, 
the figure would have to be $4,150,000 an- 
nually. 

Over the 50-year payoff period, this would 
represent a loss to the Government of more 
than $32 million. 

Moreover, the reclamation witnesses com- 
pletely punctured the company’s claim that 
the misnamed partnership would return an 
additional $36 million to the Government 
from power production. 

As a matter of fact, the cost of enlarging 
the tunnels under the PGE proposal would 
be $42 million, 
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On this phase of the deal alone the Gov- 
ernment would stand to lose another $6 
million. 

It is not desirable that the low cost Gov- 
ernment credit be extended to the privately 
owned utility for the latter's profit even if 
the Treasury would break even. 

But it becomes totally preposterous in the 
face of testimony that the Government actu- 
ally would lose, out of pocket, millions of 
dollars on the so-called partnership arrange- 
ment, 

Even more important is the need for Gov- 
ernment: generated power from Trinity to 
operate the Government’s pumps to lift the 
water into the San Luis Reservoir to irrigate 
lands in the San Joaquin Valley. 

If the Government surrendered the power- 
generating rights on the Trinity it would 
have to buy the power from a privately owned 
utility to operate the San Luis pumps. 

And what would the rate be? The PGE 
proposal includes no specific offer on this. 
But it would be high enough for the com- 
pany to make an additional profit. Of that 
the public may be sure. 

And so the Government, and that is the 
people, stands to lose at both ends of the 
line. 


[From the Pendleton East Oregonian of April 
26, 1955 


A SHOWDOWN ON PARTNERSHIP 


Representative Sam Coon’s bill that pro- 
vides for partnership construction of John 
Day Dam undoubtedly will bring us to a 
showdown in the Northwest on the Eisen- 
hower administration’s partnership program. 

The Federal Government, according to 
Representative Coon’s explanation, would 
build and own John Day Dam. Three pri- 
vate utilities (Pacific Power & Light, Port- 
land General Electric and Washington Water 
Power) have offered to put up $273 million 
of the total estimated cost of $310 million. 
The bill permits other local agencies, such as 
PUD’s, REA’s and municipal systems to par- 
ticipate. 

In return for their investments in John 
Day the utilities would get its power output 
for at least 50 years. The Federal Govern- 
ment's investment of some $37 million would 
cover such nonreimbursable benefits as navi- 
gation and flood control. 

Several newspapers, in their discussions of 
the Coon legislation, have said, in effect, 
“We are not enthusiastic about the partner- 
ship proposal for regional development of 
water resources, but—.” They then ask the 
question, “If not in this way, how will the 
region get the hydroelectric power it must 
have to continue its present rate of expan- 
sion?” 

Representative Coon’s bill will demand an 
answer to that question. 

It seems entirely reasonable to us that the 
Federal Government’s investment in dams 
in the Columbia basin should be protected 
by the Government building John Day, one 
of the key structures in the chain. John Day 
generators will have an installed capacity of 
1,105,000 kilowatts, much of their output 
made possible because of upstream dams 
built by the Federal Government. 

The Eisenhower administration proposes 
to spend in excess of $1 billion in the upper 
Colorado power-irrigation development proj- 
ect. Yet, we are told that the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot put up the necessary funds 
to finish a job it has started on the Colum- 
bia River, a key and integral part of which 
is John Day Dam. 

A sound case can be made for construc- 
tion of dams in the Northwest by the Fed- 
eral Government strictly from a financial 
standpoint. The dams Uncle Sam has built 
are returning principal and interest ahead 
of schedule. Yet, the Bureau of the Budget 
has said that Federal appropriations for the 
power producing feature of additional dams 
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in the Northwest are an expense that can- 
not be justified. 

We must recognize this attitude as a for- 
midable roadblock. And we must recognize, 
too, a point that the Lewiston (Idaho) Morn- 
ing Tribune recently made. It is that some 
Senators and Representatives from North- 
west States have been saying so emphatically 
in Washington that Uncle Sam hasn't money 
for hydroelectric projects in the Northwest 
that. they have left the region without a 
case to present to legislators from other sec- 
tions of the country. 

In view of this situation we can well un- 
derstand the anxiety of the private utilities. 
Portland General Electric is now dependent 
upon the Federal Bonneville system for 
about 75 percent of its power supply, and 
Pacific Power & Light about 50 percent. 
These companies must assure themselves of 
additional power, and in large blocs, in the 
immediate future. 

The preference and priority clause in the 
Bonneville Act protects public agencies in 
the matter of future power supply from 
dams under construction. Only additional 
dams will assure the private utilities of the 
power their customers will need. 

We believe there is a reasonable way out 
for those who “don't like the partnership, 
but—,” and for those who want Uncle Sam 
to do the job but recognize that as of now, 
he won't. It is through a regional corpora- 
tion. Legislation that would create a re- 
gional corporation is in process. There are 
many questions about its ingredients. The 
men who are writing the bill haven't closed 
the door and said, “this is final,” in respect 
to any of the ingredients. 

One of the most controversial is that 
which gives preference on power to the pub- 
lic agencies. If that were removed we be- 
lieve the private utilities would find little 
about the regional corporation plan objec- 
tionable. If the regional corporation plan 
worked as we envision it we can see no 
reason for retaining the preference clause. 
The clause was written to operate in a time 
of power scarcity. We doubt there would 
be a scarcity under the regional corporation 
plan. 

The private utilities must have power. 
The region must have power. It must be 
available at a cost that will make the region 
competitive with other regions in the eyes of 
industry. The regional corporation plan 
would assure that. The partnership plan 
would not. 

So far there is no point of objection to the 
regional corporation plan that cannot be 
overcome. It would supply low cost power 
in abundance. And that’s what everyone in 
the region supposedly desires. Let us get 
our teeth into a plan that will do the job 
with the least amount of controversy. The 
regional corporation plan answers that de- 
mand. 


INCREASE OF LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Chair lays before the Senate the un- 

finished business, which is Senate Reso- 

lution 94, increasing the limit of ex- 
penditures by the Committee on the 

Judiciary. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the Senate, 
Idesire to make an announcement. Sev- 
eral Senators desire to say a few words 
concerning the anniversary of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, after 
which it is our plan to proceed with 
the unfinished business, Senate Resolu- 
tion 94, to be followed by consideration 
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of Order No. 241, Senate Resolution 92, 
providing funds for an examination and 
review of the administration of the Pat- 
ent Office and of the statutes relating 
to patents, trade-marks, and copyrights. 

Then it is our plan to take up for con- 
sideration a minor resolution, Order No. 
279, Senate Joint Resolution 51, extend- 
ing an invitation to the International 
Olympic Committee to hold the 1960 
winter Olympic games at Squaw Valley, 
Calif. I understand there is no objec- 
tion to that resolution. When the Sen- 
ate completes action on that measure, 
it will take up the conference report on 
the postal-pay bill. 

Mr. President, I now desire to speak 
on another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 


The 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is the anniversary of an event 
which had more profound effects upon 
the economic and social history of our 
Nation than almost any other single act. 
It was just 20 years ago today that the 
late President Roosevelt issued his Ex- 
ecutive order establishing the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

A whole generation has grown to man- 
hood since that historic day. The condi- 
tions and the circumstances of the times 
are enshrouded in the mists of the past 
to many Americans. 

It is difficult now to conceive of the 
tremendous economic and social forces 
which created the necessity for REA. 
But in those days nightfall left the rural 
sections of our Nation blanketed in dark- 
ness. Millions of Americans relied sole- 
ly upon flickering kerosene lamps and 
battery flashlights for all activities after 
the sun went down. 

The farmer worked from sun to sun 
and his labor was hard. There were no 
electric pumps, no running water, no 
dependable refrigeration except for the 
favored few. 

The farmer’s wife scrubbed the family 
clothes in the old zine washtub and, if 
the wrinkles and creases were to be re- 
moved, the rite was performed with an 
implement of labor appropriately named 
the “sadiron.” 

Aside from manpower and animal 
power, a great majority of America’s 
farmers and ranchers relied for outside 
sources of energy upon the winds and 
upon uncertain, sputtering gasoline en- 
gines. The amount of work that went 
into America’s food and fiber was high; 
productivity per man-hour was low. 

The Nation itself was in the throes of 
depression. Millions were unemployed 
and farm prices were hitting alltime 
lows. Our land was blanketed by a feel- 
ing of hopelessness that reached into 
every home, every farm, and every ranch. 
Under determined leadership, a bold 
attack was made upon the evil forces 
that beset America. In 1935, one of the 
boldest strokes was President Roosevelt’s 
order establishing the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of this order be 
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printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the execu- 
tive order was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

By virtue of and pursuant to the author- 
ity vested in me under the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935, approved April 8, 
1935 (Public Resolution 11, 74th Cong.), I 
hereby establish an agency within the Gov- 
ernment to be known as the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration,” the head thereof to 
be known as the Administrator. 

I hereby prescribe the following duties and 
functions of the said Rural Electrification 
Administration to be exercised and per- 
formed by the Administrator thereof to be 
hereafter appointed: 

To initiate, formulate, administer, and 
supervise a program of approved projects 
with respect to the generation, transmission, 
and distribution of electric energy in rural 
areas. 

In the performance of such duties and 
functions, expenditures are hereby author- 
ized for necessary supplies and equipment; 
law books and books of reference, directories, 
periodicals, newspapers and press clippings; 
travel expenses, including the expense of at- 
tendance at meetings when specifically au- 
thorized by the Administrator; rental at the 
seat of Government and elsewhere; purchase, 
operation, and maintenance of passenger- 
carrying vehicles; printing and binding; and 
incidental expenses; and I hereby authorize 
the Administrator to accept and utilize such 
voluntary and uncompensated services and, 
with the consent of the State, such State 
and local officers and employees, and ap- 
point, without regard to the provisions of 
the civil-service laws, such officers and em- 
ployees, as may be necessary, prescribe their 
duties and responsibilities and, without re- 
gard to the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, fix their compensation: Provided, 
That insofar as practicable, the persons em- 
ployed under the authority of this executive 
order shall be selected from those receiving 
relief. 

To the extent necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Executive order the ad- 
ministrator is authorized to acquire, by pur- 
chase or by the power of eminent domain, 
any real property or any interest therein and 
improve, develop, grant, sell, lease (with or 
without the privilege of purchasing), or 
otherwise dispose of any such property or 
interest therein. 

For the administrative expenses of the 
Rural Electrification Administration there 
is hereby allocated to the Administration 
from the appropriation made by the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 the 
sum of $75,000. Allocations will be made 
hereafter for authorized projects. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue Warre House, May 11, 1935. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was a modest beginning but a 
courageous beginning. The next step 
was the appointment of the first REA 
administrator, Morris Llewellyn Cooke, 
a great, social-minded engineer who had 
been interested in the problems of low- 
cost power for rural electrification 

The President’s appointment paved 
the way for the greatest of Mr. Cooke’s 
opportunities. He recognized the her- 
culean task of bringing the blessings of 
electricity to America’s farm families, 

It was a job of gigantic proportions. 
The 1935 census showed that only 1 out 
of every 10 of America’s farms was re- 
ceiving modern, dependable electric serv- 
ice. Today more than 9 out of every 10 
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farms are the beneficiaries of this 20th 
century blessing. 

Mr. Cooke had assumed that the funds 
granted under the Executive order would 
be used by the private power companies 
to build lines into rural areas. He was 
to suffer bitter disappointment. 

He called a conference of power com- 
pany executives to offer them the funds 
and cooperation of his new agency. The 
conferences ended in assurances of con- 
sideration but not in action. The power 
companies insisted that their existing 
facilities should meet the demand. 

Had the project been dropped at that 
point, our farms would still be in the dark 
ages. But American agriculture had 
waited too many years for this oppor- 
tunity. They were not to be set back. 
REA and the farmers sought another 
means of using the Federal funds that 
were available, 

In the Tennessee Valley area, coopera- 
tives were organized by TVA. In Wis- 
consin, a farmer organized his neigh- 
bors into a cooperative and submitted a 
loan request. 

That farmer was one of the great pio- 
neers. His name was George A. Lewis— 
a real American who died last week after 
a lifetime of service to his country. 

He worked with REA for many years, 
helping his neighbors all over America 
to organize cooperatives to help them- 
selves in this great partnership effort be- 
tween the people’s government and the 
people themselves. 

The pattern of organization was estab- 
lished. REA began making great strides. 
But obviously the task was too great for 
an emergency agency. 

On May 20, 1936, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act was passed—the Norris-Ray- 
burn Act, sponsored by the distinguished 
American who is now the Speaker of the 
House and by the late great Senator from 
Nebraska, George W. Norris. It is diffi- 
cult today to realize that the infant REA 
was fought at every step. Rural electri- 
fication has become so much a part of 
our entire lives that many have forgotten 
the early struggles. 

There were many who seriously be- 
lieved that farmers and ranchers either 
did not want or did not need or could not 
pay for modern electrice service. 

There were many who insisted that the 
Government should do nothing about 
this problem—that it should be left to 
the power companies that had never be- 
trayed the slightest interest in the plight 
of the farmer. 

There were others who simply scoffed 
at the idea that farmers could organize 
and successfully operate electric enter- 
prises. 

There were still others who predicted 
that farm organizations would go bank- 
rupt in a few years and that the Gov- 
ernment would be fortunate to collect 10 
cents on the dollar. 

Without exception, these proved to be 
false prophets. 

Today in my own State of Texas there 
are 97 REA borrowers to which over $201 
million has been advanced for construc- 
tion. Another $25 million has been allo- 
cated for future construction. 

When all of the loan money has been 
used—and the whole record shows that it 
will be repaid—there will be more than 
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139,000 miles of electric line connecting 
more than 349,000 consumers in Texas 
alone. This is progress of which we can 
all be proud. 

In the foundation year of REA, less 
than 3 out of every 100 farms in my 
native Texas were electrified. Now the 
figure is close to 9 out of every 10. 

Mr. President, the story of REA is the 
story of the dignity of man. Our rural 
population has been brought out of the 
dark ages and the whole country has 
prospered. 

We have fewer farmers today, but they 
are producing more food and fiber. This 
would not be possible if we had not sub- 
stituted electric power for muscle power 
and mule power. 

The progress of the past two decades 
has been little short of amazing. But 
when the final chapter is written, I be- 
lieve that -history will record rural elec- 
trification as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of this country. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my distinguished friend from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to identify my- 
self with the very impressive statement 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Texas. 

In my judgment, the rural electrifica- 
tion program in the United States has 
done more to promote the welfare and 
well-being, as well as the comfort and 
culture, of American rural life than has 
any other agency established during the 
past 20 years. In other words, this great 
agency has made a larger contribution 
to more people, and to more people who 
needed a large contribution, than has 
any other Federal agency established 
during the past two decades. 

Iam pleased to add my commendation 
of the REA to that made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas in his ex- 
cellent statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Record statements by the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray! in commemoration of the 20th 
anniversary of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 

I am happy to join in commemorating 
REA’s 20th anniversary. The job that has 
been done through loans made available by 
the Congress has been of untold value not 
only to rural people but to all of our citizens. 

The Congress has made available in the 
last 20 years a little over $3.1 billion in 
loan authorizations for the extension of 
electric service to our farm citizens. The 
REA in turn has loaned nearly $3 billion 
of these funds to about 1,000 borrowers. 
The farm groups to whom this money was 
loaned have done a tremendous job in get- 
ting service to their people. Nine States 
have had funds in excess of $100 million 
and loans have been made in 45 of the 48 
States and in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. We can all be proud that, 
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for the most part, Congresses of the last 20 
years have been sympathetic and helpful in 
this outstanding program. 

In my own State of Missouri, more than 
$212 million has been loaned to bring elec- 
tric service to 257,000 rural consumers. Only 
in the great State of Texas has REA loaned 
more money. In 1935 when the rural elec- 
trification program began, only about 10 
percent of our Nation’s farms had any elec- 
tricity. Today about 93 or 94 percent of the 
farmers throughout our Nation receive cen- 
tral station service. In my own State of 
Missouri, less than 18,000 farms out of 
280,000, or between 6 and 7 percent, had 
electric service. Today, about 93 percent 
of our farm families in Missouri enjoy the 
labor-saving benefits of electricity, This is a 
remarkable record over a 20-year period. 
REA is to be congratulated on this achieve- 
ment. The loan funds have been used care- 
fully and wisely. 

I think the picture as described for Mis- 
souri is generally true of the Nation as a 
whole. In my judgment, loan authoriza- 
tions will continue to be as vitally neces- 
sary as they have been in recent years. There 
is still a big job to be done and new capital 
is needed and must be provided to do it. 
I, for one, pledge my support to the contin- 
uation of this tremendously worthwhile 
program. 

Three billion dollars is a lot of money but 
this is one program that hasn't cost the Fed- 
eral Government a cent. It has substan- 
tially improved the standard of living in the 
country, it has made the farm an attractive 
place to live, and it has contributed im- 
measurably to the welfare of our boys and 
girls in schools. 

In the rural-telephone program since its 
inception, the Congress has authorized a lit- 
tle over one-fourth of a billion dollars for the 
extension and improvement of telephone 
service in rural areas. Of the total amount 
authorized, REA has, through March of this 
year, made total loan allocations of about 
$219 million. Good telephone service is 
just as essential—perhaps even more ur- 
gently needed—for farm people than it is 
in urban centers. I am a little disappointed 
that out of $85 million available for tele- 
phone loans during the current fiscal year, 
only $42 million had been loaned at the end 
of April. That means that $43 million is 
still available which could be loaned during 
this fiscal year with only 2 months to go. 
I earnestly hope this does not indicate that 
the Administrator of the REA program is 
not in accord with the telephone-lending 
program. The Congress has recognized the 
need of good telephone service and has made 
funds available for that p They 
should be used. The lending of telephone 
funds should prove just as beneficial to our 
farm people as the lending of funds for the 
extension of electric service, 

Because I am convinced that these pro- 
grams are good for our Government and 
good for our people, I have given them my 
wholehearted support and cooperation since 
their inception. Because I have seen at 
first hand the tremendous benefits they 
have brought to the farm and rural families 
in my own State and to our State agricul- 
tural productivity, I believe they merit the 
continued support of all of us who are de- 
voted to the welfare of our people and the 
progress of our Nation. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


It is fitting that Members of Congress 
should pay tribute to the rural electric co- 
peratives on this, the 20th anniversary of the 
creation of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. 

During these 20 years light has been 
brought to the lives of most of the farmers in 
this country. Burdens of the housewife on 
the farm have been lightened, living condi- 
tions have improved, the farmer’s work has 
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been lightened and his productivity in- 
creased. A whole new market for electrical 
appliances of all kinds and description has 
been created, 

The coming of electricity has revolution- 
ized farm living. 

Through their rural electric cooperatives 
farmers of this country have done for them- 
selves what the private power companies 
refused to do, 

They have built lines into sparsely settled 
areas. 

They have given complete coverage and 
adequate service to their members. They 
have reduced the cost per kilowatts. 

It has been a hard fight—every step of the 
way. The power companies individually and 
in concert have fought this development. 

They have built “spite” lines. They have 
come to the Halls of Congress to strangle 
the program through a concerted drive 
against adequate appropriations. 

Fortunately, a majority of the Congress 
has supported REA. Some of its best sup- 
porters are on the floor of the Senate today. 
I am proud to be among their ranks, 

The fight will go on—we will continue to 
win. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS 


It is a real source of personal satisfac- 
tion to me to take this opportunity of pay- 
ing my warmest personal tribute to the 
splendid job that the Rural Electrification 
Administration has performed throughout 
this country and our Territories, as it now 
celebrates its 20th anniversary. To me this 
is a very auspicious occasion, for the emer- 
gence of the REA on the world scene marks 
one of the most significant achievements 
since our Government was established. 

I believe that the best way of indicating 
the outstanding achievements of the REA 
program is to refer to my own great State 
of Florida and observe what this program 
has meant to our rural residents. Before the 
REA was established, we had 72,857 farms, 
only 5,700, or 7.8 percent, of which received 
what is known as central-station or high- 
line electric service. I believe Senators will 
agree with me that a rural electrification 
percentage of less than 8 percent is indeed a 
very low figure. 

At the present time in the State of Florida 
there has been an increase in rural electri- 
fication ‘since REA was established of from 
less than 8 percent to over 85 percent today. 
I believe this outstanding record speaks for 
itself, 

As we look at the record of this outstand- 
ing Rural Electrification Administration pro- 
gram throughout the United States, we find 
that the achievements, State by State, and 
nationally, have matched or exceeded the 
tremendous progress in my own State. 

Prior to the creation of REA there were 
6,812,350 farms in the United States. Of 
this large number of farms, only 743,954, or 
10.9 percent, had central-station electric 
service. In other words, Mr. President, less 
than 11 percent of our farms were electrified 
in 1935. 

Today, according to the latest compilation, 
4,965,962 farms, or 92.3 percent, are now re- 
ceiving central-station electric service. The 
REA advises that, according to its recent 
preliminary estimates, this figure has jumped 
to 94 percent. We may say accordingly that 
there has been an increase in rural electri- 
fication since REA was established of from 
less than 11 percent in 1934 to 94 percent 
today. 

We all know what rural electrification has 
done to remove much of the drudgery of 
farm work, drudgery that was formerly con- 
sidered a necessary part of farm life. As a 
result, living in rural America today is com- 
fortable and convenient, and no longer is 
there such wide disparity between the coun- 
tryside and the city, which formerly was the 
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only place where electricity and all its con- 
veniences were available. In addition, bring- 
ing electricity to the American farm has 
contributed immeasurably in helping farm- 
ers to increase production at a time when 
fewer workers are available to do the neces- 
sary job. 

No tribute to the REA would be complete 
without noting the endless devotion and 
persistence of the pioneer back home and 
in the Halls of Congress who worked so long 
and laboriously to make its success possible. 
On this 20th anniversary we should all pause 
and pay tribute to these valiant champions 
who labored for many years, under great 
handicaps, and often many disappointments, 
until the present REA's success was finally 
attained. 

I am sure we can all agree that the out- 
standing record of achievement of the REA 
program merits the respect and confidence 
of the American people. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY 


REA on its 20th birthday reminds me of 
young men and women who have reached a 
like age. As the orator at their graduation 
usually says, they have reached the age of 
commencement. That is, while they have 
already proved themselves, their most pro- 
ductive and fruitful years lie ahead. 

So it is with REA. I am pleased that the 
Republican Party, officially at least, has 
taken REA to its bosom, just as it has offi- 
cially embraced the principles of social secu- 
rity pioneered by the New Deal. This offi- 
cial endorsement, however, does not excuse 
the attacks which have been made upon 
REA by persons and groups closely identified 
with the administration, of which the rec- 
ommendations by the Hoover Commission 
are among the most recent and most vicious. 
Just as the young graduate faces peril in a 
troubled world so does the REA, upon en- 
tering its 21st year, find around it powerful 
interests which would destroy it, or at least 
curtail sharply the wonderful benefits it pro- 
vides the people. 

Twenty years ago only 1 farm out of 9 was 
electrified. Today 19 out of 20 are electri- 
fied, and systems financed by REA supply 
a majority of that power. But let not that 
impressive record blind us to the wonderful 
opportunities for service that can still be 
provided by REA. Let me illustrate by point- 
ing out what can be done in my State of 
Montana: 

Only 9 percent of Montana’s waterpower 
has been developed. Ninety waterpower sites 
are undeveloped. The 18 developed sites 
Federal Power Commission, and 72 of them 
are undeveloped. The 18 developed sites 
provide a total of 603,910 kilowatts. Devel- 
opment of the other 72 would increase this 
power more than tenfold. One of the most 
needed dams in my State is the long-delayed 
Yellowtail Dam on the Big Horn River, which 
would convert useless and dangerous flood- 
waters into hydroelectric power, store water 
for irrigation, and provide other benefits. 

And so I suggest that we commemorate 
the birthday of REA not by merely applaud- 
ing its part in electrifying more than 90 
percent of the Nation's farms, but by looking 
ahead to the job still to be done in States 
like Montana where more than 90 percent of 
the waterpower is undeveloped. REA can 
and should have a leading role in meeting 
this challenge. Let us meet that challenge, 
here in Congress, and help develop our God- 
given resources for the benefit of all the 
people. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
am happy to join with the distinguished 
majority leader and other colleagues to- 
day in observing the 20th anniversary of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 

I was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives when this program was in- 
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augurated. Little did those responsible 
for the program realize the full signifi- 
cance of the contribution to our national 
economy which was made by Executive 
Order 7037 on May 11, 1935. 

Its importance can be partially ap- 
preciated when we recall that at that 
time electric service was available to 
only 10 percent of the farms in the 
United States; whereas, today 93 percent 
of the farms in the United States enjoy 
the direct and indirect benefits of elec- 
tric power. 

Commenced as a corollary of the WPA 
program and with funds allocated from 
its appropriations, very few grants were 
made. The public, particularly the rural 
population, quickly responded to the op- 
portunity it afforded to them. Asacon- 
sequence $3 billion have been loaned to 
1,000 rural enterprises—mostly coop- 
eratives—through which 4 million con- 
sumers are being served. 

The REA program has been of even 
more significant value to the farmers of 
my State. As of the date of its com- 
mencement only 1 percent—3,000—of 
the farms of Arkansas were electrified. 
Today approximately 85 percent—154,- 
000—of them have electric service. Not 
all of these, however, are being furnished 
such service by cooperatives. In fact, 
the private power companies, stimulated 
by the competition of REA, have greatly 
extended their facilities to rural areas, 
and as a result furnish electric service 
to 64,000 of the 154,000 farms now elec- 
trified in my State. Ninety thousand 
farms are being supplied with service 
through 21 cooperatives from $94 million 
in loans from REA. 

It is a tribute to the program that these 
loans are being repaid not only promptly 
but in many instances ahead of schedule. 
Of the total loans made, $375 million in 
principal has been repaid, of which $80 
million represents payments made ahead 
of schedule. 

Delinquencies are very small. Only 13 
borrowers, with total loans of $250,000, 
are in arrears in payment on principal 
and interest. These, Iam sure, will soon 
meet their obligation. 

Mr. President, of all the programs in- 
augurated during the depression years of 
the thirties, none have been more suc- 
cessful or of greater value to our people 
and the general economy than has the 
Rural Electrification Administration. I 
am glad, as a Member of the Congress, 
to have had the privilege of supporting it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and my other colleagues in 
paying tribute to the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. It is one of the 
truly great accomplishments of the 
Democratic administration in the mid- 
thirties. 

The people of Arkansas, perhaps as 
much as those of any other State in the 
Union, know from experience the bene- 
fits which can be derived through rural 
electrification. In 1935, when our Na- 
tion was floundering in the depths of the 
depression, there was not only economic 
gloom throughout the State, but there 
was a real, rather than a figurative 
gloom, in 97 out of 100 farm homes in 
the State. Twenty years of light and 
progress under the REA program have 
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brightened the lives of the rural people 
in Arkansas. 

Many of us who have become accus- 
tomed to modern living standards can- 
not appreciate what the rural electrifi- 
cation program has meant to the rural 
communities of this Nation. I know, 
however, that the farmers who have had 
electricity brought to their homes know 
the value of the REA program. Elec- 
tricity has, I believe, revolutionized life 
on the farm to such an extent that it is 
almost impossible to comprehend the 
far-reaching effects of the program. We 
know, of course, that modern farm 
homes have all sorts of electrical equip- 
ment which has been made possible 
through electricity. REA has not meant 
merely that farms could be properly 
lighted, but it has meant that farmers 
could live in homes with modern conven- 
iences such as the deep freeze, air con- 
ditioners, radio, and television, in addi- 
tion to having the labor-saving devices 
which have so greatly increased the pro- 
ductivity of our farms. Think of what a 
difference it makes to a farmer merely to 
have an electric pump instead of having 
to rely on the old hand pump or unreli- 
able gas pump. 

This revolution in farm life has had 
far-reaching effects throughout the na- 
tional economy. I understand that 
studies have been made which indicate 
that for every dollar which has been 
spent in building the REA distribution 
system $8 is spent for equipment by the 
farmers whose homes are electrified. 
This has meant business for retail and 
wholesale appliance distributors. It has 
meant employment and profits in the 
manufacturing industries and for the 
transportation companies. It has meant 
that the producers of the raw materials 
have likewise shared in the expanding 
economic prosperity which has resulted 
from the REA program. 

I wish to say a word about my own 
State of Arkansas which has, I believe, 
done an outstanding job in the develop- 
ment of the REA program. Twenty 
years ago only 3 percent of the farms in 
my State had electricity, compared with 
the national average of 10 percent. The 
Arkansas cooperatives have made steady 
progress. At the present time almost 9 
out of 10 homes in the State are elec- 
trified, and we are very close to the na- 
tional average. 

Arkansas has been fortunate to have 
some outstanding leaders in the field of 
rural electrification. The Honorable 
Clyde T. Ellis, who preceded me as Rep- 
resentative from the Third District of 
Arkansas in the House of Representa- 
tives, was the sponsor of the original REA 
enabling act which was adopted by the 
State legislature of Arkansas in 1937. 
As a Member of Congress and as execu- 
tive secretary of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, Clyde Ellis 
has given strong and effective leadership 
to the rural electric cooperatives. I 
know that most Senators are familiar 
with the great leadership of Clyde Ellis 
in this field. 

Another Arkansan, the late Thomas B. 
Fitzhugh, was also a nationally known 
pioneer in behalf of REA. Thomas 
Fitzhugh frequently testified before 
committees of Congress and for a time 
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served as general counsel of the NRECA. 
He continued his active interest in the 
program until his death early this year. 

I am proud also of the fine job which 
has been done by the Arkansas State 
cooperatives, as well as by the REA 
cooperative managers and directors 
throughout Arkansas. 

I suppose that on birthdays it is ap- 
propriate to take stock of one’s accom- 
plishments in the past, but I also believe 
that we should recognize that the rural 
electrification program in this Nation is 
far from complete. As the rural con- 
sumers of electricity increase the num- 
ber of appliances and labor saving de- 
vices which use electricity, there are in- 
creased demands upon the REA distribu- 
tion system. Loads on the REA lines 
are growing at a fantastic rate. They 
are doubling every 4 or 5 years. This 
will mean that additional capital will 
be needed for modernization and expan- 
sion of the distribution systems. 
Heavier lines and heavier transformers 
and equipment must be installed to carry 
the growing load. New and economical 
sources of power must be developed to 
provide the energy for the program. At 
the same time we must realize that there 
are still an estimated 3 million persons 
living on farms in this country which 
do not have electricity. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the body of the record an 
editorial written by Clyde T. Ellis for 
the May issue of the publication of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HALLELUJAH, REA 
(By Clyde T. Ellis) 

Let all, who will, rejoice. 
birthday is at hand. 

Franklin Roosevelt had a knack for put- 
ting himself in the other fellow’s place, par- 
ticularly in the little fellow's place. But 
when he issued Executive Order No. 7037 on 
May 11, 1935, establishing the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, not even he could 
have realized the full impact of his deed. 

For he probably had never heard a young 
daughter ask, “Mommy, why can’t we here 
on the farm live like the folks in town, with 
electricity and all?” 

He probably had never witnessed a family’s 
tears as a young son, his few duds in a paste- 
board box, left home for some faraway city 
“because the boys in town laugh at me for 
living on the farm with its Chic Sales and 
other backward ways.” 

But Roosevelt had seen farm women bend- 
ing hard over the corrugated washboards. 
He had seen their dimly lighted homes along 
the highways at night, and he knew that for 
about a year farmers in the Tennessee Valley, 
with the help of TVA, had been organizing 
large-scale electric cooperatives. 

We know F. D. R. was conscious of all this, 
for he later said as much when he dedicated 
the Lamar Electric Membership Corp., at 
Barnesville, Ga., in 1938. 

So the country was overripe for rural elec- 
trification when the order was signed. And 
it was as American as apple pie that the new 
REA idea, the REA self-help idea, should 
then sweep rural America like a prairie fire. 

Quickly the power companies sensed what 
was happening. They set to work to not only 
prove to all public officials that the idea 
wouldn’t work, but to cream-skim the areas 
with their own lines and otherwise see that 
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it couldn't work. What the big power com- 
panies never understood, and don’t yet, is 
that in a free democracy the people, being 
human, will have many things that don't 
pay off by power company standards. 

_ By a year after the executive order—that 
is, by 1936—it was obvious that the initial 
REA, operating as a subdivision of a relief 
agency, was still inadequate. Farmers were 
meeting everywhere, clamoring for informa- 
tion on how to get started. Congressmen 
were besieged by requests. The demands far 
exceeded the possibilities of any relief setup. 
A dynamic action agency with broader power 
was necessary. 


CONGRESS TAKES A HAND 


It was only natural in our democracy that 
Congress should step in. It was only natu- 
ral, too, that the statesman Senator from 
Nebraska, George Norris, should lead the way. 
He had been battling for a decade to develop 
the Nation’s water resources and make low- 
cost electricity available wholesale to public 
agencies, cooperatives, and private com- 
panies. He had at long last won his battle 
to establish a Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Now he set his head and heart on an REA. 

It is significant that Norris as a Repub- 
lican in a democratically controlled Con- 
gress sponsored such a popular measure in 
the Senate, while a leading Democrat, Sam 
RAYBURN, of Texas, sponsored it in the 
House. But the great depression was on. 
Many feared that our capitalistic system 
itself was trembling, and Democrats and 
Republicans alike not only joined in this 
effort but joined also in writing into the 
bill language designed to keep politics out 
of its administration, Finally on May 20, 
1936, the Norris-Rayburn bill was signed 
into law as the REA Act. 

The REA idea has worked so well that 
nothing else in the field of Government 
lending or Government-sponsored self-help 
in all the history of the world can be com- 
pared with it. More than 62½ billion have 
been loaned to farmer-owned and controlled 
electric systems, invested by them, and are 
being repaid on schedule or in advance, 
with interest and without loss. 

Government, by borrowing and lending 
to the farmers, simply enables them to help 
themselves. Government comes out ahead 
financially, and so do the farmers. 

Four and one-half million rural homes, 
churches, schools, and other establishments 
are thus being self-served. Some 13 mil- 
lion farm people are lifting themselves from 
darkness into light. 

More than a million miles of lines and 
poles and transformers have been built with 
the 82 ½ billion. In the process, whole new 
industries are set in motion and old ones 
expanded. Over $10 billion more have been 
spent by the farmers for electric lamps, 
irons, washing machines, refrigerators, freez- 
ers, automatic water systems, television sets, 
and other appliances and equipment. 

Think of the man-hours of labor that are 
roing into the production of all this. Think 
of all the additional income taxes and State 
and local taxes that are being paid. And 
it’s a continuing process. 

Farmers not only enjoy the conveniences 
made possible by electricity; they also in- 
crease their efficiency of operation. They 
put better food on the market at lower cost, 
Electricity has become the extra farmhand, 
in and out of the house“ Willie Wirehand” 
they call him. 

Not only is he the cheapest farmhand 
known, but he performs many tasks that 
are beyond human labor; refrigeration, tele- 
vision, air conditioning (it’s coming), and 
sprinkler irrigation (it’s coming, too). 

And these rapidly growing uses mean that 
we have to keep building the rural-electric 
systems—the wires, poles, transformers, sub- 
stations, etc.—larger, and that we will have 
to continue borrowing from REA to do this, 
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while, of course, at the same time paying off 
our old loans. This we call vertical growth. 

Furthermore, we must still help bring 
service to nearly one-half million farm homes 
and rural establishments still in the dark. 
The plight of these unserved farm folk is a 
disgrace to the United States. No special 
effort, aside from what we have tried and 
proved, is being made by Government to 
reach them. 

PROGRAM MUST STILL FIGHT TO LIVE 

Despite the rural-electric program’s phe- 
nomenal achievement—or because of it—the 
power companies are accelerating their ef- 
forts to kill it off. For instance, the recent 
Hoover Commission report, dictated by the 
Wall Street power-company investor crowd, 
asks Congress to abolish REA in its present 
form and require the program to go to the 
private money market for further funds. 
Admittedly, the interest rate would be dou- 
bled, and all funds would be denied for 
projects opposed by the power companies. 

Stories are leaking out of the Department 
of Agriculture that REA may soon be merged 
(and probably submerged) with other lend- 
ing agencies under authority of the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 19583—which NRECA opposed. 
We hope the stories are in error, for that, too, 
would help kill the program. 

Many rural-electric systems are being 
dragged into court by power companies de- 
termined to prevent the farmers from serv- 
ing themselves efficiently. Even as I am 
writing this, the United States Court of Ap- 
peals has today (April 28) kicked 10 power 
companies operating in Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Kansas out of court in a case against our 
program, but only after they have damaged 
us to the tune of several million dollars over 
a 4-year period. 

More than 70 power companies are mixed 
up in another lawsuit against a local electric 
co-op in South Carolina and NRECA in an 
effort to kill off the rural electric systems’ 
“Willie Wiredhand” symbol. 

New Federal wholesale power policies, long 
advocated by the power companies, are al- 
ready crippling the rural-electrification pro- 
gram in some areas, threatening it in others, 
and not giving it the boost it needs in still 
others—in the Southwest, Northwest, Mis- 
souri Basin, Southeast, and the Northeast. 

Even our hopes for participating in the 
atomic-power program have been frustrated 
over the past 2 years by the power-company 
drive to monopolize this new field. 


STILL WE CELEBRATE 


Indeed, it has been said that no one seems 
to be for the rural-electrification program 
any more except the people. And therein 
lies our real hope, for the REA idea is bigzer, 
and stronger, than all its opposition com- 
bined. 

The REA idea has fired the imagination 
of the ordinary man, wherever he is. Even 
the leaders of commerce and industry who 
oppose us know deep down under their 
propagandized prejudices that the REA pro- 
gram is providing a much needed shot in 
the arm to the free-enterprise system. - 

Because of REA every American lives bet- 
ter, and for it every farm lass and lad, father 
and mother give thanks. 

Persons who attack the REA movement 
with any hope of changing its course simply 
have no comprehension of its magnitude or 
momentum. It is like trying to change the 
course of a Mississippi River flood—and one 
can get mighty wet in the process. 

Yes, despite all the resistance and diver- 
sions, the rural-electrification program of the 
United States deserves a full year of celebra- 
tion from the 20th anniversary of its crea- 
tion by Executive order on May 11, 1935, to 
the 20th anniversary of its enactment into 
law on May 20, 1936. 


Mr. HILL. Mr, President, on this an- 
niversary day we can all be proud of the 
part that Congress has contributed to 
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the success of the REA program. While 
more than 90 percent of the farms of the 
Nation are enjoying the benefits of elec- 
tric service, we must remember that the 
REA program is by no means completed. 
As our farm people use more and more 
kilowatt hours, it is necessary to make 
system improvements, to “heavy-up” the 
lines, find additional sources of power 
supply, and do other things any pro- 
gressive business does to keep its service 
record in good shape. The electrifying 
of rural America was brought about 
through a partnership arrangement—a 
partnership between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the local people. The part- 
nership constituted a real, dynamic 
force—the Federal Government working 
with local people to secure for themselves 
one of the necessities of life. May I say 
I am not speaking of the kind of phony 
partnership whereby resources of our 
country are turned over to vested inter- 
ests for exploitation. 

The Congress has been and still is 
carrying out its part in the partnership 
arrangement. The record of cooperation 
between the Congress and REA has al- 
ways been good. In the very beginning, 
when President Roosevelt recommended 
legislation, after he had created REA by 
executive order, the Congress cooperated 
fully in passing the act to enable rural 
people to get electric service. The legis- 
lation passed in 1936 has been of untold 
benefit to the whole Nation, as well as 
to the farmer and his family. It pro- 
vided for loans to be made for the exten- 
sion of electric service in rural areas. 
The original act provided for a maximum 
repayment period of 25 years. It also 
provided that the loans should bear in- 
terest at a rate equal to the average rates 
of interest payable by the United States 
of America on its obligations, having a 
maturity of 10 or more years after the 
dates thereof, 

The interest rate turned out to be 
about 234 percent. Under the act, any 
funds appropriated by the Congress 
could have been loaned to the private 
power companies if they had been will- 
ing to undertake the job. They declined 
to do it, saying, in effect, that the farm- 
er’s market for electricity was unprofita- 
ble and, in many cases, undesirable. At 
that time only 1 farm in 10 had electric 
service. After the turndown by the pri- 
vate power companies, the people in lo- 
cal communities formed their coopera- 
tive associations to get the much-needed 
service, and, in partnership with their 
Federal Government, they got it. 

As time went on, changing conditions 
indicated a need for some changes in the 
act. Again, a friendly Congress came 
into the picture with the passage of the 
Pace-Russell Act. The Pace-Russell 
Act accomplished three purposes. It 
amended the act to, first, extend the 
amortization period to 35 years, second, 
fix the interest rate at 2 percent, and 
third, make REA a permanent agency. 
These changes were necessary in order 
to reach sparsely populated areas and 
low-income groups. Here again is an ex- 
ample of the partnership arrangement. 
The Congress, through committee hear- 
ings and debate in both Houses, had 
made it known that the Congress wanted 
electric service extended to rural people 
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on an area coverage basis. The only 
way this could be done was through the 
extension of the amortization period and 
the lowering of interest rates. 

All through the years the Congress 
has met its responsibility in the partner- 
ship, by making loan funds available in 
sufficient quantities to do the job rapidly. 
It has done the same thing so far as 
administrative funds for the agency are 
concerned. Even though we had 4 years 
of war, when no major construction 
could be undertaken, the Congress has 
authorized for rural electrification loan 
funds in excess of $3 billion. Through 
March 31 of this year, the REA has ap- 
proved loans of $2,973,000,000 to over 
1,000 borrowers. We, in Congress, can 
be justly proud of our part in this rec- 


ord. 

In 1949, Congress recognized the need 
of our farmers and rural people for tele- 
phone service and passed the bill which 
I introduced in the Senate and Repre- 
sentative Poace of Texas introduced in 
the House to amend the act to provide 
for the making of loans for the extension 
of telephone service to rural areas. The 
terms and conditions under which tele- 
phone loans are made, insofar as the 
amortization period and the interest rate 
are concerned, are exactly the same as in 
the electrification program. This is just 
another example of the partnership ar- 
rangement. 

The Congress has authorized a total of 
$267,736,000 for loan funds in the tele- 
phone program since its beginning in 
November of 1949. Although REA has 
available for telephone loans this fiscal 
year about $85 million, it appears that 
not more than $55 million will be loaned. 
Telephone service is badly needed all over 
the Nation, and I sincerely hope that this 
year’s slow rate of loans is not indicative 
of the attitude of the agency. 

The Congress is being called on now to 
further amend the REA Act by eliminat- 
ing the State allotment formula, which 
is outmoded and no longer useful as the 
rural areas more nearly reach 100 per- 
cent electrification. I hope here that 
the Congress will again show its faith in 
the great program and will carry out its 
part in the partnership arrangement by 
passing this much needed legislation. 

When I look back over the last 20 
years and find that in our Nation the 
rural electrification program has pro- 
gressed from the point where 1 out of 10 
farms had electric service to a point 
where 9 out of 10 farms have it, with 4 
years out for a major war, it seems to 
me that this is truly a remarkable record 
of achievement. This kind of progress 
could only have been made through a 
sound partnership between the Federal 
Government and its rural citizens. The 
partnership has paid manifold dividends 
in providing higher standards of living 
for our rural people, in helping to diver- 
sify our agriculture, conserve and rebuild 
our soil, and build the strength and pros- 
perity of our Nation. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield first 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER], 
since he asked me to yield first. Then 
I shall be happy to yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I am in- 
deed grateful to my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Alabama, for offering 
me an opportunity to say a few words 
regarding the fine REA program. I wish 
to emphasize the part the present ad- 
ministration has played in support of 
the program. The Republican admin- 
istration has strongly supported it, and 
its goal is to reach unserved farms so 
that they have the benefits of both elec- 
tricity and telephones. 

The administration has set records for 
speed in handling loans. In fact, the 
backlog of the number of persons seeking 
such service is the lowest it has been 
since World War II. For the last fiscal 
year and the year before, electric loans 
totaled more than $350 million. That 
amount was higher than the amount of 
loans for the 2 preceding years, and 
paved the way for 364,000 new con- 
sumers. 

The telephone loans for the last fiscal 
year and the year before totaled $155 
million, nearly twice the previous 2 
years’ total, and nearly two-thirds of 
all the loans made since the program 
was begun in 1949. 

I am sure President Eisenhower will 
maintain these programs on a level as 
high or even higher than he has during 
the past several years. 

The funds available for loans this 
year are, as I understand, approximately 
$250 million for electricity and $87 mil- 
lion for telephones, 

So the work of the REA is being ad- 
vanced, supported, and promoted by an 
administration whose policy it is to be 
liberal in all matters of human rights 
and conservative insofar as our economy 
is concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have the 
floor. Has the Senator from Ohio com- 
pleted his remarks? 

Mr. BENDER. Yes; I have. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have 
promised to yield to the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. Thereafter, I 
shall be delighted to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to let this opportunity pass 
without saying a word of commendation 
of one of the finest of our agencies, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
which was established 20 years ago. I 
think it most appropriate that both the 
majority leader and a number of other 
Senators have called attention to this 
20th anniversary of the REA, 

Personally, I know of no program that 
has done more to improve farm life and 
make farm life more livable for the 
farmer’s wife than electricity on the 
farm. 

I had the privilege of serving in the 
House of Representatives when the REA 
was created by Executive order. Since 
that time, a number of us have had the 
opportunity, either as Members of the 
House of Representatives or as Members 
of the Senate, of voting for the appropri- 
ation of funds for the REA. 
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I do not know of any program which 
has been of greater value to the people 
of the Nation than has the REA pro- 
gram. The REA has demonstrated that 
it has the ability to operate a very fine 
and successful program. 

We in Kansas have been very fortunate 
in that we have a splendid State com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of 
the private power companies and the 
REA cooperatives. The committee meets 
every month, and discusses the related 
problems, and works them out most 
ably. 

The State of Kansas has a remarkable 
record in connection with the operations 
of the REA; and the other States might 
well emulate the performance of Kansas 
in respect to mutuality of operations be- 
tween the State agencies and the REA. 

This record is due in great part to the 
outstanding leadership of the REA offi- 
cers and employees in Kansas; I wish 
to pay tribute to these men and women 
who have played such a vital part in its 
development. 

During my term of service as Gover- 
nor of Kansas it was my privilege to be- 
come very familiar with the operations 
of the REA. Certainly it has demon- 
strated very great ability in working out 
some of the most complex problems. 

We are very fortunate, indeed, to have 
as Administrator of the REA Mr. Ancher 
Nelsen, a man of wide experience and 
great ability. I am proud of his leader- 
ship and of the splendid work done by 
the other leaders of the REA whom I 
have had the opportunity of knowing 
personally. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Alabama for yielding to me. 

Mr. CARLSON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, my attention has just been 
called to a statement by Mr. Ancher 
Nelsen, REA Administrator, which was 
published in today’s Washington Daily 
News. The heading is “REA Has Just 
Begun.” He makes the interesting com- 
ment that we are looking back 20 years, 
and asks, “Why not look ahead 20 years 
and try to envision the possibilities?” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimus con- 
sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

REA Has Just Becun 

(By Ancher Nelsen, REA Administrator) 

The benefits of REA to the farmer have 
only begun. 

Without electricity, farmers would be com- 
pletely unable to meet the demands made 
upon them. The modern farm, with its pres- 
sure water system, its electrical dairying and 
poultry-raising equipment, its hay driers, 
feed grinders, its workshop to keep machin- 
ery in repair, would almost stop functioning 
if it were not for the power that flows over 
REA lines. 

But we have as yet taken only a few steps 
into the atomic age—we cannot conceive of 
the possibilities there for obtaining electric 
power in greater quantities, at lower cost, 
than was ever dreamed possible. 

In my mind there is no question but what 
the next 20 years holds greater promise for 
American farmers than the past 20 years has 
fulfilled. 

Today, the 20th anniversary of REA, is a 
good time for us to bring to the attention of 
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the whole country the vital importance of 
this program in our economy. 

Without electric power, farmers could not 
feed our country. 

Our farm young people today are to a great 
extent preparing themselves to remain on 
the farm, rather than looking forward to the 
time when they can get away to live in the 
cities. I don’t think anyone questions that 
it is electric power which is changing their 
point of view. 

And while this 20th anniversary of REA 
finds more than 90 percent of our farms with 
the blessings of electricity, we have still a 
further obligation. That is to explore the 
possibilities of new and greater ways of put- 
ting this power to work for us. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I should 
like to join in the commemoration of the 
20th birthday of the rural-electrifica- 
tion program. I know this program has 
meant much to New York State, as well 
as the rest of the country. 

In New York State, in 1934, only 32.7 
percent of the farms were receiving cen- 
tral-station electric service; but in 1954, 
94.5 percent of our farms were receiv- 
ing such service. In the country as a 
whole, in 1934 only 10.9 percent of our 
farms had central service, but by 1954, 
the national percentage had been in- 
creased to 92.3. 

Rural electric cooperatives have been 
largely responsible for this tremendous 
increase, because they have been formed 
in many areas which the blessings of 
electric power had never reached. Many 
farms had not received such service be- 
cause the shortsighted power compa- 
nies claimed they could not make enough 
profit in serving farms. The rural co- 
operatives demonstrated the falsity of 
this notion in farm areas all over the 
country, and the commercial power com- 
panies were quick to follow the example 
provided by REA. 

The REA was very important in pro- 
viding competition with the regular 
companies, and this stimulated them to 
serve certain areas before the people in 
the areas organized cooperatives to pro- 
vide themselves with electric service. 
This is largely what happened in New 
York State. We have only 6 rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, which serve less than 
15,000 electric consumers. But the most 
important benefit which our State de- 
rived from the REA program was as a 
stimulus to the private companies, who 
knew that if they did not serve the rural 
areas, the people there would organize 
their own systems. This threat stimu- 
lated the profit companies to action. 

Before the Rural Electrification be- 
came a fact, in some cases these com- 
panies ‘skimmed off the cream” by 
serving only the farmers near the roads 
and in more densely settled areas. By 
this process of taking most of the better 
customers, and leaving the remote areas 
unserved, the private companies fre- 
quently prevented and delayed the com- 
ing of electricity to many farm homes. 
In some cases, private power firms would 
consent to serve a customer only if the 
individual paid for the line to connect 
to the company’s facilities, and then 
deeded the line to the company. 

Despite all this opposition the REA 
program has been one of the most suc- 
cessful plans our Government has ever 
adopted. It is a plan for a people's 
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government to help the people work to- 
gether to serve themselves. The electric 
cooperatives borrow money from the 
Government, and repay the money, with 
interest, over a period of years. The 
rural electric cooperatives have devel- 
oped the farm areas of our country to 
a level which they would not likely have 
reached without REA. 

The rural electrics have helped to 
build up the rural economy so greatly 
that it would now be much more difficult 
for that segment of our economy to falter 
and set off a depression such as the one 
we suffered in the 1930’s. 

When REA funds are loaned to a co- 
operative and are invested locally, they 
result in much greater expenditures by 
other segments of the community. It 
has been estimated that for every dol- 
lar invested in rural electric facilities, 
private individuals invest $5. They 
spend this amount for electrical appli- 
ances, wiring, plumbing, etc. The funds 
spent in the local community result in 
increased spending in all parts of that 
community, and the goods they buy 
affect the economy of the Nation as a 
whole. 

The rural electrification program is 
by no means completed. The farmers’ 
need for electricity grows more rapidly 
than that of other segments of our econ- 
omy. The use of electricity by Rural 
Electric cooperatives is doubling about 
every 5 years, while the use of electricity 
by other groups doubles only once in 
nearly 10 years. To carry this greatly 
increasing amount of electricity to the 
farms, the rural electric cooperatives 
need to improve their lines, so that they 
will carry greater amounts of electricity. 
In order to increase their lines, the rural 
cooperatives need to borrow more money 
from the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. All the money they borrow is 
being repaid over a 35-year period, with 
interest. 

One of the most important influences 
which the rural electric program has on 
our economy is the great need of rural 
electric consumers for appliances. Their 
increased use of appliances will provide 
jobs for millions of Americans. This is 
particularly true because farm families 
have a vast backlog of needs for the 
products of our mass production in- 
dustries. 

If the farm dwellings cannot obtain 
adequate electric power to operate their 
various appliances and equipment, then 
they will not be able to use such equip- 
ment. As a result, our factories will pro- 
duce less farm equipment, and our work- 
ers will have less employment. I think 
this illustration should demonstrate to 
all the importance of rural electrification 
not only to the farmer, but also to the 
city worker and to our economy as a 
whole. 

Rural electrification has reduced the 
cost of farm production and has reduced 
farm drudgery. If farmers still used 
prewar methods, food prices would be 
higher in city markets. Electrically 
powered irrigation systems and farm ma- 
chinery have greatly increased the out- 
put of our Nation’s farmlands. With 
all predictions pointing to an astounding 
population growth for our Nation in the 
years ahead, this increased production 
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through electrification is vitally impor- 
tant to our country. 

Rural electrification and public power 
are important because they provide a 
yardstick of what electricity should cost, 
The electric industry is by nature monop- 
olistic. Not more than one electric line 
can serve a particular customer. He has 
to take electricity from the line which 
serves his area. The only way we can 
get competition into the electric indus- 
try is with public systems, such as the 
rural-electric cooperatives, which pro- 
vide service at cost, plus a reasonable 
amortization. They can, and have, pro- 
vided an example which has encouraged 
the private companies to charge lower 
rates, 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion program has lpt out of the North- 
east so that we have only a very poor 
electric rate yardstick. ‘Three of the 
States in our area have no rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. This is largely because 
restrictive State legislation prevented 
their formation. I am advised that 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island have no rural electric coopera- 
tives. Other States having rural elec- 
tric co-ops have so few serving only a 
small number of consumers that they 
have been unable to provide any effective 
yardstick. 

The development of the full power 
potential of Niagara Falls with public 
body preference is necessary to strength- 
en rural electrification in New England 
and give us a yardstick. The key to 
low-cost power for residential and in- 
dustrial use is low wholesale rates. The 
rural electric cooperatives in our area 
have been unable to obtain low-cost 
power. One of the reasons for this is 
is that the Federal Government has 
failed to develop hydroelectric power 
at any of the many possible develop- 
ment sites which we have in the North- 
east. Much of our hydroelectric poten- 
tials like Niagara has been undeveloped. 
What the commercial companies have 
developed has been largely incomplete 
development producing high-cost power. 

One alternative to Federal develop- 
ment of the Niagara is development by 
New York State with full preference for 
public bodies including cooperatives and 
municipalities. I, along with 16 other 
Senators, was happy to introduce a bill 
providing for such development. This 
bill would provide safeguards of the pub- 
lic interest, guaranteeing that public 
power from the Niagara will be used 
for the benefit of all the people—to bring 
down power rates throughout the State 
and the area and to make this low-cost 
power, one of the largest blocks of un- 
developed hydroelectric power on the 
North American Continent, available in 
the first instance to public bodies and 
rural electric cooperatives. These con- 
ditions, or safeguards, are the heart of 
this bill, and they insure that the sense 
and meaning of national public power 
policy evolved over the past 50 years, 
under both Republican and Democratic 
administrations, will be applied in New 
York State to protect and strengthen 
rural electric cooperatives and municipal 
systems. 

Abundant low-cost power is essential 
to hold industry in the Northeast. It is 
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our best deterrent to runaway indus- 
try and we have failed to properly use 
it. Since 1946, in Massachusetts alone, 
some 70 textile mills have closed their 
doors, usually for migration to other 
parts of the country, or for disposition 
of their plants to mills in other sections. 
This dislocation is taking place not only 
in Massachusetts, but all over New Eng- 
land and the Northeast. It has oc- 
curred not only in textiles, but in shoes, 
electric goods, and other industries. I 
have given the figures for New England, 
but the figures for New York are pro- 
portionately high, in relation to the 
charges for power levied in other parts 
of the country. 

The November 1952 report of the New 
England Governors’ Committee on the 
Textile Industry said that the higher 
power costs and the relatively small de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power were 
among the factors causing the decline 
of the textile industry in New England 
industrial establishments. 

I have long supported rural electrifica- 
tion, and I sincerely hope that the rural 
electric cooperatives will continue and 
increase their good work in the coming 
years as they have during the past 20. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 53- 
year period from 1882, when the first 
central electric generating system went 
into service in this country, up to 1935, 
was literally a dark age for American 
farm families. In 1935 fewer than 11 
percent of the Nation’s farms had elec- 
tric service. In Mississippi, it was less 
than 1 percent. It was estimated at the 
time that only 2,800 farms in our State 
were receiving electric service. 

The total amount of electrification 
loans approved for Mississippi up to and 
including December 31, 1954, was $88,- 
399,862 to 27 REA borrowers in Missis- 
sippi. This money will go to build a 
total of 50,936 miles of REA lines for 
an estimated 225,146 consumers, includ- 
ing 163,227 farms. 

I remember when the proposal for the 
REA was first discussed among the 
people of my State. Asa relatively well- 
informed person at that time, I thought 
it was more of a fancy, or dream, than a 
possible reality. That shows how much 
mistaken we can be. It shows the possi- 
bilities of the electricalage. The figures 
I have just quoted show that in my State 
alone, more than 225,146 customers on 
163,227 farms are actually being served, 
by reason of the change brought about 
within the brief span of 20 years. 

A total of 187,613 farms in Mississippi 
had electricity as of June 30, 1954, or 
74.6 percent of all the farms in Missis- 
sippi—as compared with 2,800 farms with 
electricity in 1935, which was nine- 
tenths of 1 percent. 

Also interesting to note is the great 
increase that has been made in the use 
of electricity by each farmer who re- 
ceives REA service. For example, in 
December 1941, the average monthly use 
was only 40 kilowatt-hours. For Decem- 
ber 1954, 13 years later, the average 
monthly consumption was 143 kilowatt- 
hours. This refiects the increased use of 
electrical equipment both on the farm 
and in the home and the more com- 
fortable life for all of us who live in the 
country. This electricity is used on the 
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farm for lights, refrigerators, radio and 
television, water pumps, saws, mowers, 
milking machinery, air conditioners, and 
hundreds of other uses. 

I was fortunate in that I was raised 
on a farm. The refrigerators, electric 
irons, washing machines, electric sweep- 
ers, electric freezers, radio and television 
sets, and other appliances in the home, 
as well as the electric water pumps 
which make available all the facilities 
of modern plumbing within the home, 
and power appliances which take care 
of most of the chores on the farm, make 
possible a wonderful new way of life on 
the farm. They not only make possible 
a new way of life, but a new way of mak- 
ing a living, a new economy. I believe 
that the small industrial unit is one of 
the great bulwarks of our economy, and 
I hope it will continue to be such for a 
long time. 

All these things give me the feeling 
that I would rather have my name con- 
nected with the origin of this fine service 
than with any other single piece of legis- 
lation that I know of in the past 20 years. 

In the beginning we thought these 
things were impracticable, if not im- 
possible. Now we realize what can be 
done; and we look ahead to the next 
20 years, or the next 50 years, with con- 
fidence in the possibilities. 

In 1949 the Congress gave the Rural 
Electrification Administration a new 
job—the supervision of a rural telephone 
program. In 1950, in Mississippi there 
were only 16,436 farms with telephones— 
or only 6.5 percent of the farms. As of 
December 31, 1954, the amount of loan 
funds authorized for telephone improve- 
ments and extensions in Mississippi was 
a total of $1,973,000—to be used to build 
1,096 miles of rural telephone lines to 
serve 3,771 new subscribers, and to im- 
prove present service for 1,327 rural sub- 
scribers. 

The electric and telephone programs 
have the same basic features. Both are 
lending programs wherein the borrower 
is required to repay the loan within the 
time agreed. Mississippi has a proud 
record in this respect. Up to December 
31, 1954, the REA borrowers in Missis- 
sippi had repaid $11,987,513 on princpal, 
and in addition had repaid $5,747,809 of 
interest. There are no borrowers in 
Mississippi who are delinquent. 

These programs are sound. They af- 
ford our rural people a better way of life 
and they strengthen our economy. 

Another factor in the success of this 
program, which has not been mentioned, 
as I recall is the very high quality of 
men to be found serving as REA man- 
agers in the various States. I have 
found those in my State to be not only 
men of ability, but men devoted to a 
cause, men with a desire for service. 
They take great pride in their work, and 
feel a personal responsibility to their 
customers. 

Generally speaking, we in Mississippi 
have had a very fortunate relationship 
with our private utilities. Their atti- 
tude generally is that of working toward 
the ultimate aim of serving the people. 
Of course, there are conflicts in certain 
areas, but I believe that, on the whole, 
our relations have been good in 
Mississippi. 
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A word should be said about those who 
serve as members of the boards of direc- 
tors of the REA’s. They serve without 
compensation. They receive reimburse- 
ment for actual expenses, but they are 
not paid a salary. They furnish guid- 
ance, direction, and sound business judg- 
ment in the operation of the REA’s. 
That is another reason why the record 
of the REA’s, from the standpoint of 
meeting their financial obligations, is so 
good throughout the Nation. Virtually 
all the REA obligations throughout the 
Nation are current. I know that that is 
the situation in the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in con- 
sonance with the statement made by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis], it is necessary for 
public-power agencies, in looking ahead, 
as has been said by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], to search for new 
sources of power. 

The demand for electric power is 
growing throughout the country. Now 
and in the foreseeable future coopera- 
tives will need great new sources of 
power, for the load demand on electric 
systems serving farm areas is doubling 
every 4 or 5 years. In comparison, the 
load demand of commercial power com- 
panies is doubling in about 7 to 10 years. 
Cooperatives must begin now to secure 
new energy sources to meet this huge 
demand. 

In some areas, where there is no hydro 
power potential, the REA co-ops face a 
rather bleak outlook, unless Congress 
takes forthright action with respect to 
atomic energy. In some areas the cost 
of power is very high. In such areas we 
should provide the opportunity for pub- 
lic power agencies to participate in 
atomic energy development. Atomic 
powerplants should be developed in sizes 
which cooperatives can use to generate 
the new blocks of power they need. 

The Atomic Energy Commission should 
be developing large economical “yard- 
stick” atomic powerplants from which 
power-shortage areas could buy new 
power at reasonable rates under the 
preference provisions of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act passed last year. This is par- 
ticularly true of several high cost power 
areas. However, the cooperatives are not 
now getting the assistance from their 
Government they need to participate in 
this great new source of power. They 
cannot, alone, pionetr the generation of 
power from atomic energy. They do not 
have huge sums of money for research 
facilities; therefore they must depend 
upon the Government to pioneer in this 
field for them. Unless the co-op systems 
do get into the atomic power field in its 
early stages, they may find this new type 
of power generation completely con- 
trolled by large private utility groups 
through superior operating knowledge, 
technical know-how, private patents, 
and exclusive franchises. 

The AEC has done little to help farm 
electric systems enter the field of atomic 
power generation. Under the present 
administration, REA has failed to em- 
ploy the technical consultants who could 
help cooperatives enter the atomic power 
generation field. This failure is not due 
to lack of funds, because Congress ap- 
propriated funds for this purpose last 
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year. The Senate committee report in- 
structed that these funds might be used 
by REA to give “appropriate attention to 
the possibility of the utilization of atomic 
energy for electric power generation in 
rural areas.” When the Congress ap- 
proved these funds for this purpose it 
meant them to be used. But to the best 
of my knowledge they have not been so 
used. 

What is the holdup, Mr. President? 
Why this procrastination? Surely our 
farm families deserve to share the bene- 
fits of this great new source of energy 
developed at the expense of all the 
people. It is not right they should be de- 
nied the opportunity to share. But if 
they are to participate in this great new 
boon, the Government must take steps to 
point the way and make possible the 
entry of rural electric cooperatives into 
the field of electric power generated by 
the atom. 

I have joined the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], in the introduction of a bill 
which would point the way to a worth- 
while development of atomic energy and 
to making that new source of power 
available to all the people. 

By a determined fight last year on the 
amendments to the atomic enegry bill, 
notable victories for the public interest 
were won. However, extensive review of 
the atomic energy law is required in or- 
der to permit the cooperatives and pub- 
lic power agencies and small private util- 
ities to participate in this vast develop- 
ment. 

It is my hope that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, of which I am 
a member, in the near future will start 
a review and study of the Atomic Energy 
Act which was enacted last year. I be- 
lieve the public interest requires it. 

I wish to join in congratulating the 
distinguished majority leader for lead- 
ing the Senate in this tribute today on 
the 20th anniversary of the birth of 
REA. I know of no other group which 
has contributed more to the national 
growth and to the happiness and wel- 
fare of the American people than the 
hundreds of rural electric cooperatives 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues in recognizing the accom- 
plishments of the Rural Electrification 
Administration on this the 20th anni- 
versary of the program. 

Twenty years ago only 1 farm in 10 
enjoyed the benefits of electricity. REA, 
through loans to the individual locally 
owned electric cooperatives, and the ex- 
cellent work and management of those 
cooperatives by the local owners and 
officers, today provide electricity to ap- 
proximately 9 out of every 10 of our 
rural people. 

In Texas today approximately 90 per- 
cent of all farms are securing electricity, 
as compared with 2.3 percent before 
REA was born. There were only 11,466 
farms served by electricity in Texas 20 
years ago. Today more than 292,000 
farms are enjoying the benefits of elec- 
tricity supplied by locally owned cor- 
porations under the REA program. In 
Texas the REA has loaned $223 million 
to 97 cooperatives which have over 300,- 
000 consumers and have constructed 
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over 100,000 miles of line. Texas leads 
the Nation in the number of farms 
served by electricity and in total miles of 
rural electric lines. 

In pointing with understandable pride 
to these statistics it might be well to look 
at the repayment record of the Texas 
cooperatives. They have repaid $31 
million in principal, $4 million of which 
has been in advance of the due date. 
Seventeen and one-half million dollars 
of interest has been paid the Federal 
Government and there are practically 
no delinquencies on loan and interest 
payments. 

Although the Federal Government 
through the REA and its loans to the co- 
operatives plays a most important role 
in the development of this program, the 
facilities of the cooperatives are owned 
by the persons whose homes and farms 
are benefited by the supply of electricity. 
Those of us who have lived in rural areas 
can appreciate the meaning of this more 
than perhaps others who have always 
lived in metropolitan areas. I happen 
to be a member of the Sam Houston 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., which serves 
my ranch and home in Texas, and I 
know whereof I speak. 

Farmers and other residents of rural 
areas are an independent group—frugal 
in nature and with an ability to manage 
their businesses so as to secure from 
them the most at the least possible cost. 
Ownership of the rural electric facilities 
by these individual groups has led to a 
vigorous program with a reasonable cost 
to the owner-consumer. 

The REA program is one of the great 
advances and accomplishments of our 
times. It stands now as an eloquent 
testimonial to the good that can be ac- 
complished through genuine cooperation 
between the people and their Govern- 
ment, when the Government truly serves 
the people and does not attempt to re- 
duce them to servitude. This valuable 
working alliance must not be tampered 
with and it must not be handicapped by 
actions or attitudes here in Washington. 

There are still approximately one-half 
million rural families and rural estab- 
lishments in the Nation that are not re- 
ceiving electric service. With this re- 
sponsibility remaining to be fulfilled, the 
rural residents of the Nation—the men 
and women who have made REA a 
success by their own work, their own 
management, their own dollars—expect 
and rightfully deserve an REA program 
which will attack with unrelenting vigor 
all the many complex problems involved 
in extending and maintaining electric 
service to the Nation’s farm and ranch 
population. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by the distinguished junior 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Scorr] be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCOTT 
DREAM OF A GENERATION 


Twenty years ago today the dream of a 
generation became a reality. On May 11, 
1935, President Franklin Roosevelt signed the 
Executive order that set into motion the 
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t Roosevelt, acting courageously 
in the best American tradition, brought 
breath and substance to the concept of REA 
in the depths of the dark thirties. In those 
days the rural people of this country did not 
know what it was to have an electric lamp, 
an electric stove or a telephone. In the cold 
winter months the rural people of this coun- 
try went into hibernation for all practical 
urposes. Almost all productive work came 
to a halt with the coming of cold days, long 
nights and rainy weather. The rural people 
worked and lived in a shell, isolated from the 
necessities and conveniences that our town 
people had come to take for granted. 

For many years farmers had dreamed of 
having telephones and electric power. Until 
the REA was put into operation, these de- 
sires and needs were nothing but a dream. 

The needs were clear. The rural families 
needed telephones to call the doctor when 
there was sickness in the family. They 
needed telephones to call the schools to 
make sure their children arrived safely in 
bad weather. They needed telephones to 
transact day-to-day business with mer- 
chants in town. They needed electric power 
to assist the housewife with her daily chores, 
They needed electric power to pump their 
water, to run their milking machines, to 
make irrigation systems practical and to per- 
form hundreds of other jobs. 

Thousands of miles of telephone and power 
lines connected rural families with the out- 
side world. The farmer became a business- 
man who could do business every day in the 
year. The elements no longer forced him to 
hibernate and put aside his work and wait 
for warm weather again. Rural electrifica- 
tion made the difference between a bare 
existence and prosperous living. 

In pausing to take a look over 20 years of 
the REA program, we should remember that 
this business of rural electrification is no 
one-way street. Each time a farmer buys 
a new electrical appliance or installs a new 
piece of power machinery it means another 
sale for the merchant in town. It means an- 
other sale for the manufacturer, It means 
another job for the factory worker. All along 
the line, it means more productivity for 
everybody concerned. 

Today there are many people who would 
have us think that REA has finished its job 
Nothing could be more removed from the 
truth. In fact, the progress of REA is just 
beginning. In the 20 years of the program 
that ends today, we are just beginning to 
find out what electric power is able to do on 
the farm. Consequently, each day there is 
more and more demand for electrical devices 
and machinery in the everyday work on the 
farm. 

Rural electrification has done unbelievable 
things for the American way of life. I am 
sure that the accomplishments of rural elec- 
trification in the next 20 years will be even 
more unbelievable than those in the 20 years 
ending today. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to join in commemorating the 20th 
anniversary of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. I know that the or- 
ganization of the Rural Electrification 
Administration was one of the most im- 
portant events in bringing the benefits of 
modern living to Minnesota, as well as 
the rest of the Nation. 

Before the REA was organized in 1934, 
only 10.9 percent of our Nation’s farms 
received central station electric service. 
In June of 1954, 92.3 percent of farms 
in the United States were receiving cen- 
tral station electric service. In my own 
State of Minnesota the change since 
REA is even greater. Today 96.3 per- 
cent of the farms of Minnesota are elec- 
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trified, but in 1934 only 6.8 percent re- 
ceived dependable electric service. 

In Minnesota, farmers who did not 
have electricity at all, or who were not 
receiving adequate electric service joined 
together to organize 54 rural electric co- 
operatives. Most of the farms of Min- 
nesota receive their electricity from ru- 
ral electric cooperatives. In December 
of 1953 there were 187,258 consumers 
connected to rural electric lines in Min- 
nesota. 

It is with no hesitation that I remind 
Senators that many of these consumers 
might not today have electricity were it 
not for the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. ; 

Mr. President, this fact was em- 
phasized by the remarks of the majority 
leader, when he pointed out the failure 
in the early days of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration of the private 
power companies to take advantage of 
the loan provisions which were avail- 
able under that legislation for the pur- 
pose of extending rural electric service 
into farm areas. 

Many of the power companies claimed 
that farmers could not afford electric 
service, but the REA proved they were 
wrong. 

Among the strongest supporters of 
REA are the farm women who have 
known what it was to be without elec- 
tricity, and who could not now do with- 
out it. Since electricity has come to the 
farm home it has all the advantages of a 
city residence, along with the many other 
advantages of rural living. 

One rural electric wife has written: 

I had never really loved farm life until 
electricity came, now I shall always be a 
strong booster for REA. 


Many a farm wife has told about the 
infiuence of REA on her home life. They 
have told long stories of toil and labor, 
a large part of which today is eliminated 
by the use of electricity. I would like 
Senators to hear some of the comments 
of a farm wife who had this experience: 


I wonder how many of you know how to 
draw water with a bucket and rope and two 
hands. Before we installed our deep well 
pump, I learned another way and it might 
be well to pass it along to you. When I 
broke my arm about 4 years ago, I learned 
to draw it with 1 hand and 1 foot. Oh, yes; 
I had to, because I was at home with my 3 
boys and they were thirsty and under 6 years 
of age. We had no telephone, and I knew 
my husband would not be home until eve- 
ning. So I guess that proves the old saying, 
“Necessity is the mother of invention.” Now, 
since the installation of our water system, 
my work has been lightened beyond descrip- 
tion. 

No more dragging in that zinc washtub for 
baths on Saturday night. I know it’s sup- 
posed to be a joke, but it’s also the truth. 
And, of course, the whole family always had 
a bath in the same water, just adding a little 
to keep it warm, and leaving the dirtiest 
until the last. 

I don’t think I could ever draw enough 
water again with a bucket and rope; but, 
how well I remember the two pails I always 
took to the well, and how I would hardly 
get back and get a job started until they 
were empty again. 

However, drawing water for the family 
wash was always too much for me, so my 
husband had to get up about 30 minutes 
earlier on washday to get the water I would 
need. Then we would carry it to the base- 
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ment to a wood stove to heat. Now our 
water is in the kitchen and bath as well 
as the basement. And all the effort required 
on my part for any amount of water is just 
a turn of the faucet. I never really thought 
about the time this has saved me because 
I was more concerned about my back. 

However, someone was; and tests show that. 
before electrical equipment and weekly laun- 
dry, that she washed 116 pounds of wet 
clothes and carried 730 pounds of water to 
do the job. But with electricity, laundry 
day is no more a drudgery. The electric 
washer plus the electric water heater make 
it about a 2-hour task. 


The life of the farm woman of today 
is much improved over what it was pre- 
viously. Today most farm wives do not 
have to wash clothes on a washboard. 
They have an electric washing machine, 
and maybe they have an electric dryer. 
Today many farm families do not have 
to worry about the food they produce 
spoiling before they can use it. They 
have electric refrigerators and more and 
more have deep freezers. 

Today with the increased use of mod- 
ern appliances, the farm wife has more 
time to spend with her family, and be- 
cause electricity is their “wired hand” 
her family has more free time to spend 
at home. 

And electricity is not used only in the 
farm home; it has been extensively used 
to increase farm produce. As everyone 
knows, increased productivity on the 
farm means that farm products can be 
sold to the consumer at lower prices. 
If the farmers still had to use prewar 
methods to produce the food they do 
today, then food prices would be even 
higher in the city markets. 

In the United States today farming 
takes more power than any other indus- 
try except transportation. Previously, 
the farmer had to obtain this power from 
the wind, or farm animals, falling water, 
gasoline motors, and the human back. 
With electricity on the farm it can be 
used to cut wood; to cut ensilage and 
lift it into the silo; to sort and scrub 
potatoes; to dry corn, hay, and tobacco; 
to spray; to convey and grade peaches 
and apples; to milk cows and cool the 
milk; to shell corn; to hatch eggs and 
keep the baby chicks warm; to ventilate 
chicken houses; to run pig brooders; to 
burn stumps out of the field; to heat hot- 
beds for growing seedlings and for many 
other farm chores which barely begin the 
list of jobs electricity can perform on the 
farm. 

There are many instances in which 
electricity on the farm has increased 
yields. One farmer startled his neigh- 
bors by starting to pick corn several 
weeks in advance of the customary date. 
Other farmers did not pick their corn 
because the moisture content was too 
high for safe storage, but he used an 
electrically driven corn dryer to bring 
it down to a safe level and had 3,200 
bushels of corn in his bin by the time 
his neighbors were starting to pick theirs. 
The time he saved meant that his land 
was clear to plow before the ground froze, 
that he had no loss due to fall rains anc 
freezes, and he had a minimum loss of 
grain in the field and in storage. 

What is even more amazing, his power 
bill for drying the corn was only $25. 
There are similar examples of how pig 
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output has been increased by operators 
who breed sows to get their young in 
January and bring them to maturity 
with electric pig brooder and infrared 
lamp; of increased egg production by 
turning on lights automatically in the 
chicken houses at 3 or 4 o'clock in the 
morning; of increasing the net income 
of a farm by $250 a month through in- 
stallation of an automatic water system. 

There are many other examples of 
how electricity on the farm has brought 
increased production and made lower 
food prices possible. 

Rural electrification. has also been a 
very important factor in keeping our 
young people on the farm. It has been 
said that the coming of rural electrifica- 
tion to the farm has slowed rural mi- 
gration from a run to a walk. The youth 
of this age are unwilling to remain “hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water.” They 
want and they deserve the benefits of 
modern living. The modernization of the 
farmhouse through electricity is essen- 
tial if future generations are to be willing 
to stay on the land to feed the growing 
population of America and the world. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude by 
saying that the REA has not only been 
a wise investment in terms of American 
agriculture and in bringing about in- 
creased production, but it has been one 
of the greatest benefits to American 
industry. 

The production of electrical appliances 
and of the many, many facilities which 
are necessary for the operations of rural 
electric cooperatives have added millions 
of dollars to our national economy. 
Every town and city in America has 
benefited because of a wise and prudent 
policy on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Best of all, this policy has paid 
dividends to the Government. 

The farmers of the United States are 
ahead on the repayment of their farm 
loans, 

Let the American people know that 
REA has not been a grant or a gift by 
Government to a selected group in the 
community. It has been an institution 
characterized by wise management, 
sound business practice, and by the ex- 
tension of credit at reasonable rates of 
interest over a long period of time. 

This kind of investment by the Gov- 
ernment has produced untold wealth. 
It represents the highest standard or the 
best example of close cooperation be- 
tween the Government and the people, 
to the mutual advantage of both. 

I have heard some comments today in 
reference to the continuation of the 
rural-electrification program and its ex- 
pansion. So that the record may be 
complete, let me state these facts. 

In fiscal 1954 the President, through 
the Bureau of the Budget, requested $145 
million for REA loan funds. Congress 
appropriated $240,500,000. In fiscal 1955 
the Bureau of the Budget, an office of 
the President, requested $130 million, 
Congress appropriated $210 million. 

Congress has clearly understood the 
importance of rural electrification, 
Congress, both as to rural electric power 
and rural telephones, has led the way. 

I am particularly pleased to say that 
on each and every vote for augmenting 
and increasing appropriations for rural 
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electrification and rural telephones it 
has been my privilege to vote in the 
affirmative, in support of those measures. 

I want the record to be clear that an 
attempt was made to reduce the funds 
which would be available. Thank good- 
ness, Congress overruled that unwise 
policy decision. Thank goodness, Con- 
gress has had faith and confidence 
in the rural-electrification program 
and in the ability of farmers to man- 
age their own rural-electric coopera- 
tives, and has extended the helping 
hand of Government to strong arms in 
rural America. This has paid off for the 
Nation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that in 
the 80th Congress there was considerable 
discussion about the REA, and that al- 
though the appropriation finally was in- 
creased to $400 million, nevertheless the 
actual amount appropriated was re- 
duced, with the result that in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
where REA lines had been laid out, even 
though the situation was later brought 
to the attention of Congress, and was ul- 
timately changed, the program was re- 
tarded for 1 whole year in those three 
States? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
North Dakota is entirely correct. As he 
knows, there was at that time some com- 
ment to the effect that the construction 
of generating facilities was to be cur- 
tailed, and as the Senator points out, 
funds for the administrative functions 
which were necessary for the program 
were severely limited, and therefore the 
rural regions suffered for a period of 
time by reason of the improper develop- 
ment of the program. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota believe 
that steamplants are essential to the 
firming up of power for REA? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I certainly do. 
Furthermore, I concur in the statement 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] that the use of 
atomic energy for rural electric coopera- 
tives and for the creation of electrical 
energy in rural areas is absolutely es- 
sential. 

It is to be hoped that in high cost 
power States, such as, for example, as 
Minnesota and North Dakota, there will 
be atomic energy plants which can fill 
in along with steam plants for the pur- 
pose of providing adequate sources of 
electrical energy. 

Mr. LANGER. In Minnesota, espe- 
cially, a splendid development of REA 
has been accomplished. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct; and we are very proud of it. 

Mr. LANGER. Although the develop- 
ment in North Dakota and South Da- 
kota, and, as a matter of fact, most of 
the Middle Northwest, has not been so 
great, we have caught up pretty well 
with some of the other States, such as 
Washington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
celebration of the 20th anniversary of 
REA is a noteworthy event. I am proud 
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of the great record of progress it has 
written in bringing the farm families of 
America forward into the 20th century. 

Before the birth of REA 20 years ago 
only some 10 percent of the farm homes 
of America could get central station elec- 
tricity. Now—just 20 years later—that 
ratio has risen until more than 90 per- 
cent enjoy the benefits of electric power. 

It works for the farmer in his produc- 
tion of poultry, dairy products, livestock, 
and in all sorts of jobs around the farm. 
The great conveniences of modern living 
today belong to the farm wife. Her 
work is made easier by all the modern 
appliances that once only those who 
lived in big cities could have. 

The ever-increasing demands for 
electric power demonstrate how well the 
farmer realized the advantages of elec- 
trification, and each year the farm load 
grows greater. In Oklahoma alone our 
REA lines serve 138,000 farm families. 
Demand is moving ahead rapidly in ex- 
tending the service to. more than 
4,400,000 rural customers throughout the 
Nation. 

Of the nearly $3 billion in loans made 
to about 1,100 rural co-ops, only about 
$307,000 in loan repayments are delin- 
quent more than 30 days. This is a re- 
markable record, hardly matched any- 
where in Government lending activities. 
But in addition, these same REA’s have 
paid ahead of time on their obligations 
by $60 million. 

In addition to this remarkable repay- 
ment record, the REA’s have created a 
vast amount of new business which could 
not have existed had these rural lines 
not been constructed. 

Each of the more than 4 million farm 
homes served has become a buyer for 
new appliances, tools, stoves, deep 
freezes, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
and the like. It is reliably estimated 
that for every dollar the Government has 
spent in loans to build REA lines, the 
farmer has spent $4 to enjoy the bene- 
fits of his new electric service. 

Estimating the total loans at some %3 
billion since 1935, this would make the 
total business generated for the appli- 
ance dealer, the hardware iaan, the im- 
plement dealer, and others who mer- 
chandise electrical goods, exceed $12 
billion. And still the need grows as 
farmers constantly devise new uses for 
electricity. 

One of the big problems in completing 
the network of rural electric lines has 
been the problem of power supply. Un- 
der REA, thousands of new electric cus- 
tomers had to be served in areas where 
none previously existed. The pattern 
of the city utility transmission lines, 
which had been developed to serve urban 
load centers, simply was not suitable in 
many cases to carry the heavy load re- 
quired by the addition of thousands of 
farm users. 

The same power supply problem that 
faced the agency 20 years ago still faces 
it today. This goes both for the genera- 
tion of power and for the transmission 
of it to the load centers of the rural elec- 
trification co-ops. 

This was obvious from the start. In 
fact, in his second annual report to the 
Congress, the Administrator treated this 
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subject extensively and laid down a pol- 
icy which has generally been adhered to 
by the agency and accepted by the Con- 
gress throughout the years. 

I quote from that report: 

REA authorizes new generating plants 
sparingly, and only where there is no power 
available, or where the utilities have refused 
to supply at all, or refused to supply at a 
price within the limits of feasibility. 


I think this was a sensible approach 
to the power supply problem at that 
time, and I think it is one which is still 
sensible. Without the authority to 
make generating and transmission loans, 
rural America would never have been 
electrified. 

Some power companies would have re- 
fused to sell power at all, or if they did 
agree to sell it, the cost would have been 
so unreasonable that feasibility could 
never have been established. 

By December 1937, REA had made 
allotments for 19 generating plants 
scattered throughout the country. As 
early as 1937 generating plants had 
proved their value to the program. 
Even then, they had supplied a deficiency 
in power sources in some areas. In oth- 
er areas as soon as the authorization of 
the generating plant had been made, 
certain utilities came forward with rate 
quotations which they had previously 
withheld. In some cases, the authori- 
zation of generating plants brought forth 
the offer of substantial reductions in 
wholesale rates which had previously 
been quoted. Remember, this was back 
in 1937, in the beginning of the program. 
That same pattern has followed through 
the years. 

In Minnesota and Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, the first federated cooperatives 
were formed after long and tedious ne- 
gotiations had failed to secure satis- 
factory wholesale rates. When the Wis- 
consin federation was ready to begin 
actual construction, the power company 
offered to sell wholesale energy at a low 
rate to the projects in the federation on 
a year contract. The Wisconsin Power 
Cooperative was too far along with its 
plans to abandon its project. Thus 
came into being the Dairyland Power 
Cooperative, serving today 25 distribu- 
tion cooperatives in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and Illinois. Dairyland has 
received loans totalling a little more than 
$60 million. This is the largest gen- 
erating and transmission cooperative 
that REA has financed. 

By the middle of November, 1937, REA 
had loaned about $234 million for gen- 
erating plants. REA learned early that 
one of the major elements in extending 
widespread electric service at low cost 
was reasonable rates for wholesale 
power. The cost of power in those early 
days of the program was, and still is 
today, one of the most important factors 
in the successful operation of a rural 
electrification cooperative or power dis- 
trict. The cost of power is the largest 
Single item of operating cost, except for 
interest and amortization payments. If 
the power is purchased, as most of it is, 
and the only available wholesale rate is 
a few mills too high, then REA has no 
alternative but to lend money for gen- 
eration and transmission facilities, 
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In order to have some small degree of 
protection against exorbitant rate in- 
creases for wholesale power, or against 
poor service on the line, the generating 
and transmission co-op loans have been 
worth tremendous amounts to REA. 
Every State has seen outstanding results 
because an independent power supply 
can be obtained through REA loans if 
the utility rates are unreasonable or the 
service unsatisfactory. 

In Oklahoma, during the early days 
of REA, our rate was as high as 12 
mills for wholesale power. Gradually 
with the help of the Southwestern 
Power Administration, making available 
power generated at hydroelectric flood- 
control dams, and with the power from 
the Western Farmers Co-Op, using a $14 
million generating and transmission 
plant, the rate has gone down to 5 and 
6 mills. The preservation of an inde- 
pendent source of supply has saved the 
farm users millions in keeping rates low. 
These plants do not take away any of 
the load that existed before REA. They 
supply only a fraction of the load built 
by Government loans to these REA co- 
ops. Last year the power generated by 
REA’s totaled only about 5 percent of 
its power needs, and only a slightly 
higher amount was available from pub- 
lic-power sources. 

We need to protect these vital sources 
of power supply from the constant at- 
tacks made against them. Already the 
successful operation, through integra- 
tion, of hydroelectric power generated 
by Southwestern Power Administration 
with the firm power of Western Farm- 
ers Electric is threatened by hostile ac- 
tion because a continuing fund to buy 
and sell electric power has been denied. 
By action of the Congress in 1951, this 
fund was killed, and contracts for the 
planned operation of these sources of 
wholesale power were ordered termi- 
nated last year. Activation of the orig- 
inal plan for integration would save the 
farmers in Oklahoma a minimum of 
some $750,000 a year, and would result 
in a saving on their present rates. 

In eastern and central Oklahoma, the 
farmers have found a satisfactory power 
supply in KAMO, a straight transmis- 
sion co-op, reaching into Arkansas and 
even into Missouri with new lines de- 
signed to serve the rural-load centers. 
The power deserts which existed were 
eliminated by this line. It, too, gets 
much of its power from Southwestern 
Power Administration, but due to pres- 
sure from utility opposition, the quan- 
tity is gradually being reduced, so that 
the farmers are not getting a sufficient 
amount to supply their needs. 

By fiscal 1940, REA had loaned 
$6,716,000 for generation and transmis- 
sion and by the end of fiscal 1945 the 
figure was $50,923,000. By 1950, it to- 
taled a little over $377 million. At the 
end of fiscal 1953, it was 50734 million 
dollars. Since the end of fiscal 1953, 
the Agency has loaned about $36 million 
through March of this year for addi- 
tional generating and transmission fa- 
cilities. Such loans are needed for two 
basic reasons: 

First. They are needed in areas where 
power supply is pitifully short and the 
situation growing more desperate as REA 
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cooperative loads grow. They are grow- 
ing rapidly. As a matter of fact, the load 
on an average REA cooperative doubles 
about every 4 or 5 years. 

Second. Unless REA makes generating 
and transmission loans, wholesale power 
rates will go up to a point where costs 
of power will be prohibitive. 

The average annual loans for gener- 
ating and transmission from May 1935 
through fiscal 1940 was only a little over 
$1 million. From fiscal 1941 through 
fiscal 1953, the average was 838 ½ million. 
I think it may be significant that only 
one new federated cooperative loan has 
been made in the last 2 years. Other 
loans are badly needed, but have not 
been made. I hope the Administrator is 
not opposed te generating and transmis- 
sion loans, although the annual average 
for the last 2 years is only $18 million. 
The farmers of America have saved 
millions of dollars in wholesale power 
costs because of the right REA has to 
make generating and transmission loans. 
This right must be preserved and it must 
be exercised so that power supply will 
be adequate and at reasonable rates. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
when the distinguished majority leader 
began the presentation of the benefits of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
I was impressed with his calling to our 
memories the drudgery which was in- 
flicted upon our rural people when they 
had no electricity on their farms. 

I recalled this vividly, Mr. President, 
because in my State only 27 percent of 
the farms had electricity before the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
came into existence. Today, 20 years 
later, and largely as a result of that 
great agency, more than 98 percent of 
the farm homes in the Pacific North- 
west have electricity. 

I have visited in many of those homes. 
I have seen what electricity has meant, 
particularly in lightening the drudgery 
and toil which formerly had been in- 
flicted upon the farm wives of the Pacific 
Northwest region. 

Mrs. Neuberger’s family are farm peo- 
ple. I have heard my mother-in-law 
speak many times about what it was like 
for the women on the farm to live with- 
out electricity. They had to wash farm 
clothes—and I might add parentheti- 
cally that farm clothes get very dirty 
over a corrugated washboard. They had 
no mechanical refrigeration, and the 
food they cooked often spoiled. They 
had to do their cooking with wood, and 
the women chopped the kindling when 
the men were in the fields performing 
their chores. They carried kerosene 
lanterns from room to room in winter, 
and they had to get up by kerosene 
lamp when the children were sick. 

A few weeks ago in Oregon we held 
hearings on the Hells Canyon bill. At 
those hearings testimony was given by 
Mrs. May Grant, who is president of the 
Benton-Lincoln County Rural Electric 
Co-Op Association. She told how she 
had to spend a large part of the day 
trimming the wicks of kerosene lamps 
in the era before there was electricity 
on the farms. 

I was impressed by the earnestness of 
that Oregon farm woman as she looked 
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back on that period of time. And then 
her face lighted up and she told what it 
had meant, in terms of a higher stand- 
ard of living for her and her family, 
when the REA lines had brought to them 
electricity. 

Mr. President, the REA did not come 
into existence accidentally. Unlike 
Topsy, it did not just grow. It came 
into existence very largely, Mr. Presi- 
dent, through the efforts and the vision 
and the foresight of a great man who 
served in this body, and the good that 
he did will live forever. It has lived long 
after him, and it will go on living 
through the pages of our history. His 
name was George William Norris, and 
he was a Senator from the State of Ne- 
braska. He was the man who fathered 
the REA. He introduced the bill in the 
Senate to make the REA a permanent 
Government organization, a part of the 
great governing body of the United 
States. The REA is his monument. 
Wherever there is electricity on our 
farms which did not exist and did not 
throw a light before the establishment 
of REA, that electricity is his monument. 

George William Norris was a very 
great American. He began life as a con- 
servative Republican. He told very 
many times how he was a conservative 
Republican when a young Member of the 
House of Representatives. But he was 
not a man who was inimical to change. 
Like the great poet Lowell: 

New occasions teach new duties, 
makes ancient good uncouth. 


In his later years, as he developed, he 
came to be a political independent, al- 
though most of the times he supported 
the Presidential nominees of the Demo- 
cratic Party, men like Alfred E. Smith 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. President, George W. Norris was 
closely associated with Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, the President who worked with 
Senator Norris to create the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. I should 
like to read what Franklin Roosevelt said 
of George Norris. This is what Mr. 
Roosevelt said of that great Senator: 

We should remember that the ultimate 
analysis of history asks the answer to ques- 
tions which are not concerned so much with 
what you and I, in these modern days, call 
ballyhoo, or headlines, as they are with much 
simpler fundamentals. History asks, “Did 
the man have integrity?” “Did the man 
have unselfishness?” “Did the man have 
courage?” Did the man have consistency?” 
And if the individual under the scrutiny of 
the historic microscope measured up to an 
affirmative answer to these questions, then 
history has set him down as great indeed in 
the pages of all the years to come. 

There are few statesmen in America today 
who so definitely and clearly measure up to 
an affirmative answer to the four questions 
as did the senior Senator from Nebraska, 
George W. Norris. In his rare case, history 
has already written the verdict. 


Mr. President, that is what Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said about George Norris. 

In 1940, a significant poll among 53 
leading Washington newspaper corre- 
spondents was sponsored by Life maga- 
zine. They were asked to rank Members 
of the United States Senate according to 
four basic qualities. These were integ- 
rity, influence, intelligence, and indus- 
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try. First of all the 96 Senators in this 
salient rating was one of the oldest Mem- 
bers of that body—George Norris. He 
scored 297.5 points. Second was William 
E. Borah of Idaho, with 287 points. 

I mention this poll for a number of 
reasons. To begin with, who could bet- 
ter know the merits and abilities of the 
Senators than the newspaper reporters 
who covered their activities each day? 
Second, although Senator Norris was 
near the end of his unusual career, he 
still scored high enough in the four cate- 
gories selected by Life to excel all other 
Senators. And when the magazine listed 
each Senator’s major interest, this was 
what its editors put down for Norris: 
“Public electric power.” 

If Senator Norris’ interest in this re- 
spect were to be further subdivided, I 
would add that his greatest desire in the 
satisfactory settlement of the power issue 
was that ample hydroelectricity be 
brought to the farmers of the Nation. 

Fundamentally— 


He once said 

I felt the farmer would become a better and 
more satisfactory consumer of electricity 
than the individual in the town and city. 
His needs were greater. In the farm home 
there were all the various applications of 
electricity that the city dweller made, and 
there were also so many additional require- 
ments. 


In the annals of our majestic country, 
the names of great men are associated 
forever with noble causes. We think of 
Jefferson in connection with the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Madison brings 
to mind our Federal Constitution. Lin- 
coln symbolizes the holding together of 
the Union and the ending of human 
slavery. Theodore Roosevelt stands for 
the busting of the trusts and Woodrow 
Wilson for the New Freedom and the 
League of Nations. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt means to us the voice which rallied 
and cheered the land at the depths of 
the great industrial depression. 

Yes; and George Norris makes us think 
of water flowing ceaselessly through con- 
crete and steel chutes to spin whirring 
turbines. And we think, too, of trans- 
mission wires threading through the 
rural countryside, bringing the unseen 
genie of electricity to do the bidding of 
the farmer and his family. 

After the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration had been established, Senator 
Norris declared: 

In time, REA bids fair to become greater 
in its effect upon agricultural life than the 
Department of Agriculture itself. 


I know that Senator Norris treasured 
until his death the silver plaque which 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association presented to him in St. 
Louis 10 years ago. No man of Norris’ 
character could read these words de- 
scribing himself upon such a plaque 
and not be moved to gratitude and 
humility: 

For independence of partisan politics, for 
the fight for political and economic freedom 
for all human beings, for the suppression of 
rionopoly and special privilege, for honesty 
and efficiency in Government, for elimination 
of racial and religious prejudices and for 
economic security and freedom from want 
for all. 
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Mr. President, the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association has 
decided to erect a new building here in 
Washington, D. C., where is located its 
national headquarters. I think it would 
be entirely fitting if the building were to 
be dedicated and named after the great 
Senator from Nebraska, George W. 
Norris, who was the father of the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the 
rural-electric movement in the Nation. 

Mr. President, before concluding my 
remarks, I wish to comment very briefly 
on some comments which were made 
earlier today, in pointing out that the 
present national administration supports 
the REA. 

I think all of us are aware of the fact 
that the present national administration 
has advocated a so-called partnership 
policy on the great rivers of the Pacific 
Northwest, where lurks 42 percent of the 
potential hydroelectric power still left in 
the Nation. One feature of that part- 
nership policy is the elimination of the 
public-power preference clause. 

Mr. President, the public-power pre- 
ference clause came into existence in the 
administration of Theodore Roosevelt. 
It was championed by George Norris, 
Charles L. McNary, William E. Borah, 
and many other great progressive Re- 
publicans. The only thing which pro- 
tects the power supply of our rural elec- 
tric cooperatives in the Pacific North- 
west, is the public-power preference 
clause. Unless that preference clause is 
continued and unless it endures, our 
farmers’ rural electric cooperatives can- 
not be assured of a continuing power 
supply from the great dams on the 
Columbia River. Yet, Mr. President, if 
the partnership policy of the present na- 
tional administration is adopted, there 
will be no preference clause governing 
the distribution of electric power from 
such great sites as Hells Canyon, John 
Day, and others. 

So, Mr. President, although no one 
can presume to speak for the dead, I 
daresay that if George W. Norris, the 
father of rural electrification, were alive 
today, he would join with the present 
rural electric cooperatives in opposing 
the partnership power policy. 

Mr. President, before I close, I wish to 
say that when we pay this tribute to the 
REA, on the occasion of the 20th anni- 
versary of its establishment, it is fitting, 
indeed, that we pay tribute and give 
praise to the father of the REA, George 
W. Norris. I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD, as a part of my remarks, a very 
moving editorial written by Mr. R. L. 
Duffus, associate editor of the New York 
Times, which appeared in that eminent 
American newspaper, in tribute to Sen- 
ator Norris, on September 4, 1944, short- 
ly after his death. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
SENATOR NORRIS 

George Norris was one of the last of the 
elder statesmen. Probably no Senator in 
his time left a deeper impress on a changing 
America. He stood like a rock dividing the 
liberal and conservative streams of thought 
in this Nation, diverting much of it into the 
channels through which he wished it to flow. 
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That was always to the left, always toward 
what he felt was the side of the common 
man and against what he felt was en- 
trenched privilege. He was uncompromis- 
ing and incorruptible. The possible dan- 
gers that lurked in a socialized society he 
ignored. In his last days, accepting the 
honorary chairmanship of Sidney Hillman’s 
Political Action Committee, he stood further 
to the left than he had ever before ventured. 

The end of his life was saddened by his 
defeat for the Senate in 1942. He regarded 
it as a “repudiation of 40 years of service” 
by “the people I love.“ But most of the re- 
forms for which he fought so stoutly were 
already incorporated in our political system, 
and his place in history as one of the great 
American progressive leaders was assured. 
It was 28 years ago that Senator Norris really 
stood in the shadow. He voted against the 
first war with Germany when this country 
had determined to defend its rights, and he 
was thrust by Woodrow Wilson into that “lit- 
tle groups of willful men.” But Hitler’s rise 
to power brought Senator Norris to the most 
complete reversal of his career. This time, 
despite his hatred of war inspired by the 
misfortunes of his family in the struggle 
between the States, he urged war to the hilt 
against both Germany and Japan. 

His career was colored by the bitter ex- 
periences of an impoverished youth. It was 
inevitable that he should fight for the poor 
and oppressed. Elected to Congress as a par- 
tisan Republican, he became by slow stages 
a party maverick, an insurgent, an independ- 
ent, and finally an ardent supporter of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. It was he who led the re- 
volt in the House against the tron rule of 
Speaker Cannon. The list of constructive 
legislation he fathered is extensive and im- 
pressive. He was the author of the 20th 
amendment, which outlaws lame-duck“ or 
hold-over sessions of Congress. He brought 
the single house legislature to Nebraska. He 
was responsible for the vast power enterprise 
of the TVA, and it was with infinite satis- 
faction that he saw similar authorities estab- 
lished in other sections of the country. No 
man could ask a more monolithic monument 
than Norris Dam. 

But his character was his noblest monu- 
ment. Grave and gentle in individual re- 
lations, he was hard as granite toward the 
things he hated. Above all, he hated cor- 
ruption and sought to crush it. Wrong- 
headed he could be. Wrong-hearted he 
never was. His influence will remain as the 
shining examplar of the utterly sincere and 
honest man in politics. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am happy to join with the distinguished 
Majority Leader, the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNsoN], and my other 
colleagues in rejoicing over the achieve- 
ments of the rural electrification move- 
ment in the United States in the past 
20 years. The record of these achieve- 
ments shines as brightly throughout the 
land as the farm lights do in my own 
State of Montana on a clear night. 

There are many things I would like 
to say about this great program, about 
its achievements, about the thousands 
of fine men and women who have toiled 
to make it succeed. But I think a record 
should speak for itself, and I should like 
to insert into the Recorp some of the 
figures showing how really great these 
achievements have been, achievements 
by farm people in cooperation with a 
great agency of Government. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to place in the Recorp a table 
showing the electric loan funds allocated 
and advanced by REA each year, from 
1935 through 1954. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE I.—REA electric loan funds allocated 
(obligated) and advanced by fiscal year, 
1935-54 (not including telephone loan 
junds) 


Fiscal year Obligated Advanced 

1966-0625 oo ee $13, 903, 412 8823. 262 
1937.— 45, 032, 805 11, 041, 574 
1938. 26, 933, 787 48, 175, 974 
1939. 133, 158, 334 62, 297, 014 
1940. 41, 736, 000 98, 949, 463 
1941. -| 100, 054, 672 75, 107, 855 
1942. = 91, 152, 724 58, 220, 868 
1943. > 6,700, 978 14, 536, 572 
194... 31, 930, 124 18, 478, 088 
1945... 25, 731, 055 39, 736, 068 
1946. 289, 372, 488 87, 253, 106 
1947.— 254. 521. 172 190, 085, 857 
1948. 313. 023, 099 246, 235, 957 
1949. 448, 859, 507 321, 286, 868 

375, 151, 456 286, 658, 652 
1951. — 221, 723, 800 268, 130, 658 
1952.. 165, 425, 811 227, 574, 029 
1953.... 137, 379, 160 207, 633, 936 
pT ein Soa Site dev ore bead bye 155, 923, 014 181, 528, 532 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
table shows that funds actually ad- 
vanced to the systems rose from a total 
of $823,262 in 1935-36, to a peak of $321 
million, in 1949. For the fiscal year 
1956, the administration is planning to 
lend $185 million to continue this pro- 
gram. 

Loans do not tell the story, however, 
because what the Congress and rural 
people have been interested in is getting 
the job done. In the course of 20 years, 
REA borrowers have energized over 
1,387,441 miles of line, through June 30, 
1954. This is enough line to reach 
around the earth at the equator over 
55 times, 

These lines have brought modern 
electric service to approximately 414 
million farm families and other rural 
establishments—schools, businesses, and 
churches. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a table 
showing the development of rural areas, 
in terms of miles of line and number of 
consumers served. The table indicates 
that more than 4,367,000 consumers 
were served, as of June 20, 1954, and that 
over 100 thousand more have been added 
since then. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tasie II.—Millions of connected consumers 
and miles of line energized by REA bor- 
rowers as of June 30 each year, 1936-54 + 


Miles of line | Consumers 
energized connected 
(cumulative) | (cumulative) 


Year 


400 693 
8, 000 19, 611 
41, 736 104, 528 
115, 230 268, 000 
232, 978 549, 604 
307, 769 779, 561 
369, 129 981, 1 
381, 747 1, 041, 821 
397, 861 1, 152, 031 
424, 072 1, 287, 347 
474, 831 i 
646, 781 i 
666, 156 
839, 685 
1, 018, 336 
1, 134, 498 
1, 210, 473 
„271, 443 
1, 387, 441 4, 367, 045 


Source: REA, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
loans and miles of line and consumers 
connected are the means to an end, the 
end of bringing abundant, low cost elec- 
tric power to rural people. The rural 
electric cooperatives have a national 
song which begins: 

We have set transmission towers on their 
march across the land. Soon to bring elec- 
tric power's strength to every farm’s com- 
mand. We have shown what happens, when 
the farmer takes a hand. 


The result of the farmer taking a 
hand in partnership with democratic 
government has been a peaceful revolu- 
tion in rural life. In fiscal 1954 the rural 
electric systems pumped 15 billion kilo- 
watt hours of power over their lines to 
supply a need that was completely un- 
met 20 years earlier. Electric energy is 
bringing to the farm the blessings de- 
scribed in a recent General Electric ad- 
vertisement. In this advertisement 
GE stated that a modern, well-equipped 
home enjoyed the benefit, in terms of 
electric power consumed, of the equiv- 
alent of the labor of 32 able-bodied men 
working 8-hour days every day of the 
year. I ask Senators to picture in their 
own minds a comparison between a farm 
home 20 years ago and one today, as- 
suming the ability to enjoy the labor of 
32 men working about the home com- 
pared to a home where that 32 man-day 
equivalent was missing. In recent years 
we have heard complaints about high 
wages and the inability of some women 
to hire the work of one able-bodied 
household servant. If this is ground for 
complaint, consider the rural housewife 
shorn of the work of 32 man-hour days 
each day. When we consider this, it will 
explain why rural people rise up in arms 
when public officials or private power 
companies threaten their supply of wired 
hands about the home and farm. 

From the pessimism of false prophets 
of the early years, we come down through 
the years with the growth of farm use 
of power leaping at a phenomenal rate. 
Over the years the demands on the 
rural electric systems have risen on the 
average 20 percent per year. This means 
that the demands are doubling every 4 
or 5 years. There does not appear to be 
any foreseeable end to the steady growth 
in demand for power on our farms. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table showing the growth in in-put of 
energy into the rural-electric systems 
in recent years. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Taste III.—Estimated input of kilowatt- 
hours of energy of REA borrowers by 
calendar year, 1943-63 + 


Percentage 
increase 
over pre- 

ceding year 


Input in kilo- 
watt-hours 
(billions) 


Year 


1. 920 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste Ill—E£stimated input of kilowatt- 
hours of energy of REA borrowers by 
calendar year, 1943-63 Continued 


lber in kilo- | T 5 
Watt hours | Sver pre- 


(billions) ceding year 


Year 


2 

b 

— 

= 
prpooenpshaiSeSakess 


SSS 


1 Actual input through 1953; estimated for 1954-63. 
“Input” excludes power produced for resale to non-REA 
borrowers, Source: REA. 

2 Data for years 1936-42 not available on comparable 
basis. Gross input for earlier years destroys compara- 
bility because data on energy generated for resale to 
non-REA borrowers is not available. 

3 In the 5-year period 1949-53, inclusive, energy input 
more than doubled (1953 was 105 percent of 1949). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I remind my col- 
leagues that this job was not done by 
the rural people alone; it was done in 
collaboration with a great agency of the 
Congress, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. Without a dynamic, driv- 
ing agency this program would never 
have achieved its present status. I, for 
one, am disturbed over the tendency to 
steadily slash at the administrative funds 
appropriated for the electric-loan pro- 
gram of REA. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table showing the total man-years of 
assistance available to REA over the 
years, and the total available for the 
electric program. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
on, as follows: 

TABLE IV.—Man-years of REA administrative 

manpower employed by fiscal year, 1936-56 


Man-years employed ! 


Tele- 
phone 


Electrifica- 


tion Total 


program | program 


38888882885 


288882 


Trerrerrr 
— 
i 
= 


88 


£ 
5 


1 Includes legal staff employed by REA prior to 1942. 
3 Estimated. 
? Based on Bureau of the Budget request. 


Source: REA, 
Mr. MANSFIELD. These figures show 
that the manpower available to service 
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the loans of the rural electric systems is 
lower than it has been since 1938. There 
is a great deal of loose talk and propa- 
ganda about protecting the farmer’s 
morals from too much assistance. I 
think if the Congress and the adminis- 
trative agencies do their job in extending 
to farmers the same services they extend 
to other groups in the economy, the 
farmer will take care of his own morals. 
It is disturbing to me to hear the con- 
stant beat of propaganda from self-ap- 
pointed theologians who make a living 
out of politics about protecting the 
farmers’ morals. I am not disturbed 
about the farmer or his morals, and 
neither do I think anyone else is con- 
cerned whose own morality is beyond 
question. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I, 
too, am happy to join the distinguished 
majority leader and other Senators in 
saluting the REA on its 20th anniversary 

This great organization has done an 
outstanding job in the pioneering of 
rural electrification. 

For years before the establishment of 
REA, a familiar refrain was that rural 
electrification was uneconomic, con- 
struction costs were too high, and it sim- 
ply could not be done. Yet in 20 years, 
the farms of the Nation receiving electric 
service have risen from 1 in 10 to 9 in 10. 

The job was done because of the vision 
and foresight of our national leaders, 
and because of their confidence in the 
rural people of America, along with the 
pioneering zeal of the employees of the 
Agency. 

Let us take a look at some of the things 
pioneered by REA in rural electrification. 
REA developed new rural-line construc- 
tion plans and specifications. When 
REA started, rural electrification was on 
a piece-meal basis. 

With very few exceptions, construction 
practices had followed urban practice. 
The construction methods of electric 
distribution lines were not suited to the 
needs of farm electrification. Besides, 
that type of construction was costly to 
the point that rural electrification was 
impossible unless more economical costs 
could be developed. 

During those days, in collaboration 
with manufacturers and consulting engi- 
neers, REA conducted research into the 
characteristics and uses of the great 
variety of materials that went into rural- 
line construction. 

Field engineers were assigned to the 
field and worked out of their homes in 
order to speed up construction. 

REA established standardization of 
construction practices, and also of mate- 
rials used in construction. First was the 
adoption of a simple design suited to 
rural conditions. Such a design was 
found in the now common vertical con- 
struction, with the elimination of the 
crossarm. That design had been known 
to the industry for some years, but it 
had never been used on a broad scale 
until REA came into the picture. 
Another important change was the 
steadily increasing length of the span 
between poles. 

When REA was created, a span of 200 
to 225 feet was normal. Standard speci- 
fications for REA projects were drawn 
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up calling for longer spans, and thus 
fewer poles per mile. 

In cooperation with manufacturers, 
new type transformers were developed. 
Savings of unnecessary costs included 
specifications for lighter class poles. 

Overall, the pioneering done by REA 
resulted in cutting construction costs 
heavily, as against what they had been 
originally. 

As the REA borrowers went into oper- 
ation, many other innovations were 
introduced into the industry. One of 
these was having the member read his 
own meter, thereupon reporting the fig- 
ures directly on a postcard to the office. 

Meter-reading costs were thus cut 
drastically. This practice alone has 
saved many thousands of dollars for the 
rural consumers over the past 20 years. 

In many areas where it was difficult to 
establish feasibility because of economic 
conditions, high cost of power, or vari- 
ous other reasons, self-help projects 
were pioneered by REA. The farmer 
members contributed such labor as help- 
ing set poles, securing right-of-way, 
clearing, and so forth. It was pioneer- 
ing in the development of a real, genu- 
ine partnership, a partnership those of 
us who believe in REA also believe will 
continue and prosper. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I rise 
to pay tribute to the REA. I think per- 
haps the best tribute I can pay to it is 
to say that I use REA services on my 
farm, and every month I send a check 
in payment of them. The REA has per- 
formed an important function in an ex- 
cellent manner. It is a fine organization. 
I have been a Member of the Senate for 
approximately 11 years, and I have con- 
sistently and continually supported the 
REA, and will continue to do so. 

I congratulate the REA on the fine 
work it has done in the past 20 years. 
I say this not only as a citizen, a tax- 
payer, and a legislator, but also as a 
user of REA services. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
better known as REA, today celebrates 
its 20th birthday. Twenty years ago 
today, on May 11, 1935, President Roose- 
velt initiated the REA program by Ex- 
ecutive order. The objective of this 
program was to bring light and elec- 
tricity to rural homes. This wonderful 
objective has been achieved beyond the 
fondest hopes of its originators. 

In 1935, only 1 of every 10 rural homes 
in the United States had electricity. To- 
day, more than 9 out of 10 rural homes 
enjoy the blessings of electricity. In 
my State of South Carolina less than 3 
rural homes in every 100 had electric 
power in 1935. Today 88 out of every 
100 have it. 

Nationally, REA serves more than 4 
million consumers, and in my home 
State of South Carolina it serves more 
than 80,000 rural homes. Essentially, 
REA is a Government lending program 
whereby loans are made chiefly to rural 
cooperatives for the building and main- 
tenance of rural electric systems. Since 
1939, more than $3 billion has been 
loaned to borrowers. The total number 
of these borrowers exceeds more than 
a thousand, and to date there have been 
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only two foreclosures, costing the Gov- 
ernment only about $40,000. Three hun- 
dred and seventy-six million dollars of 
the principal loans has been repaid, along 
with $192 million in interest. Truly, 
this program has been amazingly suc- 
cessful. But the real measure of its suc- 
cess is not to be found in statistics. 
Rather it is to be found in the benefits 
that have come to the homes of the 
millions of REA consumers. 

Since the enactment of the REA pro- 
gram, many burdens have been lifted 
from the shoulders of our farm and rural 
families. Today these people have elec- 
tric lights to replace kerosene lamps in 
their homes and schools; they have elec- 
tric power to replace muscle power in 
so much of their work; and, yes—I am 
proud to say—a great many of our rural 
homes now enjoy the luxuries and con- 
veniences of radio, television, washing 
machines, refrigerators, food freezers, 
and many of the other modern appli- 
ances. 

I know of no single piece of Federal 
legislation that has been enacted within 
the past 100 years which has done as 
much as the REA program to benefit so 
vital a segment of our economy and our 
farm population. I hope the day is not 
far away when every rural home in 
America will have electricity and tele- 
phone service. I wish to commend the 
distinguished majority leader for initiat- 
ing today the many tributes which have 
been paid to the REA program by my 
fellow colleagues and myself on its 20th 
anniversary. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor» a statement pre- 
pared by me on the 20th anniversary of 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR CURTIS 
THE BIRTHDAY OF REA 

I am proud to join my colleagues today in 
paying tribute to the Rural Electrification 
Administration on this, their 20th anniver- 
sary. In my State of Nebraska, we have 
made one of the most enviable records of 
any State under the REA program. 

In 1935, only 9,544 farms in Nebraska were 
connected with electric lines. Today, we 
have 103,000 electrified farms and 96.4 per- 
cent of all farms in the State of Nebraska 
receive electricity. We have borrowed $117 
million under the REA, and I am happy to 
say our districts are all in sound financial 
condition and our loan repayments are ac- 
tually ahead of schedule. 

I van attest to the fact that the entire 
Nebraska delegation has long supported the 
REA. I became a strong advocate of this 
program when I came to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1938 and have worked closely 
with REA development since that time. 
While Nebraska started rather slowly in this 
great undertaking, the REA development has 
grown by leaps and bounds during the past 


decade and I feel that the maximum pos- 


sible electrification will soon be reached in 
Nebraska. 

I am certainly mindful of the many bene- 
fits afforded by this fine program. The lives 
of farmers and farm wives have been en- 
hanced by electricity. Much of the farm 
labor is now performed, with the use of a 
variety of electric appliances, far easier than 
I knew farming as a young man. In addi- 
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tion, the many businesses allied with farm- 
ing, such as the sale of farm machinery and 
appliances, have greatly benefited from REA 
development. A new and important result 
of farm electrification is the widespread use 
of pump irrigation on many farms in Ne- 
braska. I was happy to author legislation 
which will make easier the matter of farm 
development of pump irrigation and I feel 
that this method of putting water on the 
soil has seen only a beginning in the State 
of Nebraska. It is my purpose to remain 
closely in touch with REA board members 
and managers in the State of Nebraska, as 
well as with individual farmers. We are 
able, through close cooperation, to maintain 
a degree of progress which will bring the 
full benefit of electrification to a maximum 
number of farms. In this program, the en- 
tire State of Nebraska is richly rewarded. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, to- 
day we are celebrating the 20th birthday 
of one of the greatest programs we in 
the Senate have the privilege to support. 
This REA program has made an essen- 
tial service available to the farmer, a 
service which for years was denied to 
them. REA developed a fine Federal- 
local partnership of the people with 
their Government. This is much dif- 
ferent from the Eisenhower-McKay 
partnership for the enrichment of the 
private power companies. The Eisen- 
hower partnership is typified in my part 
of the country by the Dixon-Yates deal. 

We in Tennessee feel we are in a State 
which has benefitted greatly by this pro- 
gram. Before the advent of REA 3.6 per- 
cent of the farmers in Tennessee had 
central station electric service. It was 
not that the farmers in Tennessee did 
not want this service, but it just was not 
available to them except in a few cases 
at a cost they could not afford to pay. 
But this tremendous problem did not 
dismay Franklin D. Roosevelt. He did 
not tell the farmer to be patient and wait 
until the private power companies were 
able to construct profitable rural lines. 
Instead, he decided the Federal Govern- 
ment could and should help, and by ex- 
ecutive order he established REA. Later 
the Congress enacted a law establishing 
REA as a permanent agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. I say permanent with 
some reservations, because if the Eisen- 
hower-Hoover-Benson team has its way, 
this fine program will be destroyed by 
slow starvation through higher interest 
rates, higher cost power, or, in some 
areas, a scarcity of power. I tell you, 
Mr. President, we Democrats will fight 
this to the limit of our strength. 

REA got the job done. Remember, 
only 3.5 percent of the farms in Ten- 
nessee had electricity before REA. Now 
95.4 percent have received central sta- 
tion electric service. Also, the farmers 
in Tennessee are making extensive use 
of this service. They are among the 
highest farm users in the Nation, with 
an average usage of 282 kilowatt-hours 
per month per farm, as compared with 
226 kilowatt-hours per month per farm 
in the Nation as a whole. Of course, this 
use is due in a great part to the low-cost 
power made available by the other great 
partner of the people, the TVA. To- 
gether the farmer and REA and TVA are 
getting the job done in this large area 
of the country. 

This great REA program was not suc- 
cessful without tremendous effort on the 
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part of the farmer. He went down the 
dirt roads and collected the memberships 
and the right-of-way easements. He 
held community meetings and told his 
neighbors about the opportunity offered 
them. He helped to get his co-op for- 
mally organized and incorporated. 

But this program could not have grown 
so rapidly without the aid of the Federal 
agency, REA. The old REA, the people's 
REA, gave them help at every turn. 
They provided field representatives to 
explain and promote the program, they 
provided engineering and management 
assistance when required, they developed 
new ways of constructing rural lines to 
bring the costs down, and they got the 
loans. But in this administration the 
brake has been put on. If a co-op wants 
assistance in management, engineering, 
or auditing it is usually told to go out 
and purchase such services. If a group 
of cooperatives feels that it needs an ad- 
ditional source of power, it is told to go 
out and try to make arrangements with 
the private power companies, and only 
as a last resort will REA make a loan to 
enable the farmer to achieve sufficient 
power at lower cost. REA seems to have 
lost its fine spirit of the past. It no 
longer is carrying the ball in leading the 
way in the field of rural electrification. 

We Democrats in the Senate want REA 
to go ahead in these fields and provide 
the services that the rural electric sys- 
tems should have. This program is self- 
supporting and is no burden to the tax- 
payer, but it will become a burden if the 
co-ops are Cenied the necessary services 
and they get into financial trouble. 
Then, I guess, they would blame it on the 
Democrats. The full responsibility for 
the administration of this program rests 
on the present administration. We 
Democrats got this program started and 
got it on its feet. It is up to the present 
administration to see that it continues 
to grow and that all its needs are met. 
We Democrats in the Senate will provide 
the administration the necessary funds 
to do this. 

Today I am proud to join in wishing 
this fine program many years of con- 
tinued success on its 20th anniversary. 
I stand ready to do my part to protect 
this program from the attempts of the 
Eisenhower-Hoover-Benson team to de- 
stroy it. I stand ready, as a Member of 
the Senate, to approve the necessary 
funds to provide for the continuous ex- 
pansion of this program, which means 
so much to the farmer. I oppose turn- 
ing this program over to the Wall Street 
bankers as the Hoover Commission re- 
port suggests, and which the administra- 
tion has not taken a stand against. Also, 
we do not want the cooperatives to be 
put at the mercy of the private power 
companies on their power supply prob- 
lems, but we want the REA Administra- 
tor to make the necessary generation and 
transmission loans to meet their power 
needs as they occur. We do not want a 
cooperative to have to agree to integra- 
tion or other conditions before it can get 
a generation and transmission loan. But 
we want this loan to be made if it is 
needed, and to be made the way the local 
cooperatives want it. We do not want 
policy to be dictated from on top. We 
want the wishes of the people to be met. 
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This is a program formed by the people, 
and we do not want it to become top- 
heavy with bureaucratic interference in 
Washington. We Democrats in the Sen- 
ate must strive unceasingly to see that 
the necessary funds and services are 
available to allow this fine program to 
grow as it has grown in the past 20 years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join in this celebration of REA’s 
20th anniversary. We all recognize what 
a grand job it has done in bringing 
much-needed electric service to rural 
people in America. There is, however, 
one thing that we should all recognize 
and that is, that the job is not, by any 
means, completed. The job of bringing 
adequate electric service and keeping it 
at a high standard, is a continuing job. 
I want to talk for a few minutes about 
the future of REA, as I see it. 

The electric industry is a growing in- 
dustry. As has been pointed out, REA 
loads double about every 4 or 5 years. 
This means that heavier lines have to be 
put in, additional substations have to be 
installed, new sources of power supply 
have to be obtained. The history of the 
utility industry shows that new capital 
has to be put in at regular intervals. 
Where new capital has not been ob- 
tained, the service deteriorates, it be- 
comes obsolete and dissatisfaction arises 
among the consumers. 

Probably the most serious problem 
that will face the REA co-ops in the fu- 
ture, will be the low-down, covert at- 
tacks made on them through such ve- 
hicles as the Hoover Commission report, 
the National Tax Equality League, the 
power trust, and the banking fraternity. 
If the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tion should be accepted, then we are 
probably celebrating here today about 
the last birthday REA will have. The 
next ceremony will be the funeral. 
These attacks all come in the guise of 
getting the Government out of business. 
They are nothing more than thinly-dis- 
guised attempts to kill the Federal power 
program. There is no question that the 
REA co-ops are going to need in the 
future, the same sympathetic under- 
standing and help from their Congress 
which they have received in the past. 

At the rate of growth of REA borrow- 
ers, power supply has come to be one of 
the most critical problems facing the 
cooperatives. Some systems have been 
able to obtain adequate power from 
nearby sources, but, as consumption in- 
creases, many of these sources of supply 
are becoming inadequate. For example, 
energy requirements were 20 percent 
greater in 1952 than 1951, and in 1953 
and 1954 the story was the same. In 
the Northeastern States, high power 
costs still prevail and will until, and 
unless, Niagara and St. Lawrence devel- 
opments are completed. In many sec- 
tions, dependable power supply is difficult 
to obtain because of inadequate trans- 
mission and generating facilities. 

In other sections, the cooperatives are 
entering into wheeling arrangements 
and are doing everything humanly pos- 
sible to obtain needed additional power. 
To my mind, one of the most important 
future problems of REA will be that of 
helping its borrowers obtain an adequate 
and reliable power supply, This will 
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take money. In my own State of Illi- 
nois, I am informed that the coopera- 
tives will need, during the next fiscal 
year, somewhere between twenty-five 
and thirty million dollars for generation 
and transmission facilities, if they are 
to maintain their service at its present 
high standard. And under the limita- 
tions of the present allotment formula, 
it may be impossible to secure such a 
loan without further appropriations. 

The REA cooperatives in the future 
will need sympathetic help on various 
including the 
working out of wholesale power con- 
tracts, interchange agreements, and 
help of a technical nature in other fields. 
The Federal Government has a real 
stake in this program. The Congress, 
in the past, has always been sympathetic 
with the needs of rural people for elec- 
tric service. The Congress, I hope, will 
continue in the future to look with favor 
on the REA program. 

The REA had approved electric loans 
totaling nearly $3 billion by the end of 
March of this year. If this program, 
which in the final anlaysis is a partner- 
ship program between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and its local citizens, is to re- 
main strong and healthy, additional 
funds needed in the next 10 years may 
well equal what has been loaned in the 
last 20 years. New capital will always 
be needed. Having modern electric serv- 
ice on the farm is a large measure of in- 
surance against any national emergency. 
The last war proved that, even though 
less than 40 percent of the farms were 
electrified at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

I am proud to have been a Member of 
the Senate during a period when so 
much was done by the Congress to help 
bring this much-needed service to our 
people. In the future years, as the 
needs of the cooperatives grow, I shall 
continue to support this program with 
all my strength. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this being 
the 20th anniversary of the REA, I wish 
to pay tribute at this time to the legisla- 
tive leaders in the enactment of the 
legislation which created the REA Ad- 
ministration. They conceived the idea 
and appropriated the funds. 

The REA movement was vitalized by 
the organization of a national organiza- 
tion to carry out the intent and provi- 
sions of that congressional act. At that 
time I was an active farmer in the south- 
ern part of Minnesota, in Dakota County. 
I was president of the Dakota County 
Farm Bureau at that time. As an or- 
ganization of farmers, we worked not 
only to create the support which re- 
sulted in the enactment of the legisla- 
tion by encouraging Members of Con- 
gress to vote favorably for the bill, but 
we also worked for the development of 
the first association in that county. 

There has been nothing that has 
brought. as much comfort, safety, and 
convenience to rural homes as the pro- 
visions of the REA Act. If anyone has 
worked about a farmyard in the long 
winter months, or has come home from 
the fields with possibly 4 or 5, or even 
9 head of horses, he knows the work 
involved in endeavoring to put those 
horses away with the aid of an old kero- 
sene lantern, Then followed perhaps 
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2 hours of work in the dairy barn with 
the aid of an old kerosene lantern. 

Sometimes, as the farmer came out of 
the dairy barn and looked toward his 
dwelling, he saw the flicker of a flame 
in the kitchen, which indicated a fire. 
He would rush to the home and find 
that the curtain, blowing in the open 
window and across the Aladdin lamp, 
had been ignited by the heat of the 
Aladdin lamp, and that the wall of the 
house was on fire, 

I recite that picture so that we may 
have before us the hazards in the home 
of a farmer with small children playing 
about the home and the ever-present 
danger that the lamp would be pulled 
off the table or that it would be pulled 
of the dresser and ignite the home; or 
that a lantern would be knocked over 
and start a fire which might well de- 
stroy all of the farmer’s possessions both 
in the home and in the barns. Those 
hazards existed in every farm home. 
Those were the hazards that were ever 
present in the barns. 

Today we see the farm home equipped 
with a complete system of electric light- 
ing. Wherever we turn we see bright 
lights and we see complete lighting and 
complete safety in every barn. It is a 
convenience, indeed, to be able to start 
the milker with the throwing of a simple 
switch. It is a far cry from having to 
start a gasoline engine, which usually 
refused to start. 

The farmer in the old days could not 
possibly have a modern home, because 
he did not have the means and the con- 
venience of being able to maintain a 
water-pressure system. Therefore, we 
saw farm youth after farm youth telling 
their parents, “I will leave here just as 
soon as I am free.” That was said by 
many boys anc girls in the old days. 
They said they would go where they 
could live in modern homes. 

We saw it happen in many farm com- 
munities across the land, 

It was with great pride and determina- 
tion that we farmers in the southern 
section of Dakota County in Minnesota 
worked toward the development of asso- 
ciations which brought electricity to our 
homes. 

If anyone says that President Eisen- 
hower is unmindful of the great con- 
venience of electricity and unmindful ot 
all that has been achieved through REA 
associations, he has never visited with 
President Eisenhower. President Eisen- 
hower was raised in a simple home. He 
isa man of work. He has worked around 
the farmyard. He knows what electric- 
ity means to the farmer. 

I can say without equivocation in 
heart, mind, or voice, that President 
Eisenhower would not turn a finger to 
jeopardize REA. 

The present administrator, Ancher 
Nelsen, is a man whom I knew before I 
was either in State or Federal service, 
He was then a farmer in Hutchinson, 
Minn. I first came in contact with him 
when he was invited by the State Legis- 
lature of Minnesota to testify on the 
question of farm legislation pending be- 
fore the Legislature of Minnesota. This 
young man, Ancher Nelsen, the present 
director of REA, testified before the 
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Agricultural Committee of the Minne- 
sota State Senate. At the time he was 
an operating farmer in Hutchinson and 
was serving in the State senate. REA 
means everything to Ancher Nelsen, be- 
cause it brought convenience and com- 
fort to the home community in which he 
resided and to the whole farming area 
around Hutchinson, Minn. 

Therefore, I say again without equi- 
vocation in my voice or in my heart 
that Ancher Nelsen would never so much 
as even turn a finger to do other than to 
improve REA and to assure greater 
service through the organization of 
REAs, He would do everything in his 
power to help the producers and home- 
owners throughout this land in their re- 
liance on REA, whether it be in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, or in the Deep South, 
or in any other area of the United 
States. He is dedicated to improve 
rural living conditions. 

On this 20th anniversary of REA, 
I want it clearly understood that I would 
never permit an administration in which 
I have any voice or influence to do any- 
thing that might jeopardize the great 
organization of REA. I would fight with 
whatever political ability I possess to 
make certain that nothing would be done 
legislatively which would injure REA. 

My record in voting for appropriations 
for REA has been as good as that of any 
other Member of the Senate. I did vote 
against certain amendments, and on the 
basis of that vote perhaps someone 
might erroneously say that I voted 
against REA. However, I never voted 
for any legislative measure which speci- 
fically affected or denied funds for the 
REA. I say that without any fear of 
challenge or contradiction. 

Therefore I say this evening, on the 
20th anniversary of REA, that never at 
any time has a legislative act brought 
so much to the rural areas of the Nation 
as has been brought by REA. Never has 
any legislative act brought so much com- 
fort and convenience and safety as it 
has. 

We have only scratched the surface on 
what we are going to use in the way of 
electricity on our farms. When I threw 
the switch to give electricity to our, 
homestead, I thought that if I used 6 or 7 
dollars’ worth of electricity it would be 
the maximum amount that I would have 
to pay. I operate my farm with hired 
help. We maintain the home and the 
other farm properties. The last elec- 
tric bill I paid was for very nearly $50. 

It is the cheapest source of help and 
the cheapest source of power and the 
cheapest convenience we have in the en- 
tire farm community. 

I shall do everything I can in this 
session and for so long as I am privileged 
to serve in the Senate to make certain 
that in every home of the land electricity 
shall be furnished whenever it is desired. 

It is with great pleasure that I am 
privileged to say these few words in 
memory of the men who not only con- 
ceived the idea of the REA but also 
helped to enact the legislation which 
created and brought it into being, be- 
cause they did much so that many could 
have conveniences and pleasures in rural 
homes. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1831) to amend 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act in order to protect innocent 
purchasers of fungible goods converted 
by warehousemen from claims of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a great 
deal has been said about hindsight in 
dealing with the problem of Yalta and 
other international conferences of the 
past. Today we are faced with some 
similar problems, and I shall take a little 
time to speak on them. 

The times are rife with agitation for 
international conferences all the way 
from Sir Winston Churchill's call for 
talks with the Soviet empire “at the 
summit” to Chou En-lai’s offer to nego- 
tiate Asian problems with our govern- 
ment. We are now confronted with 
three occasions on which our representa- 
tives will be sitting down with spokesmen 
for Soviet Russia and Red China—all 
with the avowed purpose of abating the 
tensions produced by the cold war. 

Each day various individuals through 
the press, radio, and television, present 
us with fresh arguments for talking with 
the potential enemies of our country 
and the West. The agitation rises to a 
shrill pitch when, as for example, Red 
China apparently opens the door to dis- 
cussions. 

There is an urgency about this clamor 
for negotiation—with or without reason, 
hope, or purpose—that creates a kind of 
hysteria in the public mind in this coun- 
try and abroad. It is the fear that if we 
do not reach a cease-fire agreement with 
Chou En-lai bombs may be bursting over 
Manhattan, Chicago, and Seattle. Such 
a public mood militates against calm 
appraisals of our responsibilities and 
perils by the President, the Senate, and 
the Department of State. 

I do not object to international con- 
ferences as such, although the plain les- 
sons of the West’s experience since Prime 
Minister Chamberlain made his pilgrim- 
age to Munich instruct us that the West 
has gained little and suffered much from 
its encounters with cunning, single- 
minded, 20th-century dictatorships. 
However, we cannot ignore any instru- 
mentality which may produce peace with 
honor. 

The Soviet Union, for example, has 
presented us with the necessity of nego- 
tiating an Austrian state treaty. The 
administration naturally believes that it 
could not reject Chou En-lai’s tender 
without exploring his intentions and 
good faith. The demand by Sir Win- 
ston, and now Sir Anthony Eden, for 
general talks with Soviet leaders—a de- 
mand dictated at least in part by the 
political exigencies of the Conservatives 
under the prod of the Laborites—has 
become so insistent, and finds so many 
echoes in this country, that we must, no 
doubt, meet “at the summit” in due 
course. 
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I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to what I believe is an uncontro- 
verted fact, namely, that it is not the 
fact that statesmen confer that has 
brought harm and disaster to the West- 
ern World, but it is what the statesmen 
do at international conferences, their 
blunders, their unwise concessions, their 
sacrifices of principle for expediency, 
that have injured the free people. 

No one can deny, for example, that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s placatory spirit at 
Munich, his reliance on the promises of 


. Hitler, helped produce a war that rav- 


aged Europe. 

Furthermore, the great wartime con- 
ferences at Teheran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam afforded legal cover for the con- 
quests of Soviet Communist despotism. 

What I contend is that our negotia- 
tors, when they meet the representatives 
of the East and West, should chart their 
courses with reason, caution, and pru- 
dence. First, they should consider, first 
and foremost, the interests, immediate 
and long-term, of our own Nation. Next, 
they should not confuse principle with 
detail. Principles cannot be bargained, 
details may be. Thirdly, they should 
not allow themselves to be hurried. The 
Soviet Union’s diplomats notoriously 
procrastinate at conferences. We, too, 
should practice patience and choose the 
time for our own ventures—our time, 
not theirs. Our representatives must 
assume that the spokesmen for world 
communism have only one object before 
their eyes, namely, the advancement of 
world communism. And finally, our 
people, in their thinking, should keep 
always in mind this proposition: While 
it is better to talk than to fight, we must 
be ready to fisht if necessary, if the talk 
is to be a success. 

It is a piece of good fortune that we 
have before us at this juncture in the 
cold war an object lesson of how not to 
negotiate with world communism. I 
refer to the Yalta papers, which illumi- 
nate, despite their incompletion, the 
tragic nature of the free world’s retreat 
before Moscow’s assertiveness. 

The United States and the West suf- 
fered an incalcuable defeat at Yalta, as 
they did at Teheran and Postdam—a 
defeat which opened the door to the 
rise of Communist imperialism through- 
out Eurasia from the Baltic to the Gulf 
of Tonkin. I do not say that Stalin 
might not have conquered and subdued 
the European satellites and that China 
might not have fallen to communism 
without Yalta. I do say emphatically 
that Yalta expedited and accelerated 
those conquests and, moreover, in the 
case of Communist expansion in Europe 
the Yalta agreements furnished dubious 
grounds upon which they could be based. 

It is now 10 years since Prime Minister 
Churchill, in the full tide of his powers, 
and the mortally ill President Roosevelt 
met with shrewd and determined Joseph 
Stalin on terms of equality at Yalta on 
Soviet soil. It is only a matter of weeks 
since the Yalta papers have been opened 
to public view. During that 10-year 
period the record of the Yalta Confer- 
ence, whereat these three statesman 
played with the destiny of mankind as 
if they had a sort of world proprietor- 
ship, was suppressed. 
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I wish to assure Senators that I have 
been unable to understand the storm of 
disapproval that accompanied the be- 
lated baring of the Yalta story. I may 
perhaps have a partial view of the mat- 
ter because I confess to having had a 
part in bringing the papers to light. It 
would be an act of political cowardice did 
I not assume at least partial responsi- 
bility for bringing this about. 

I have long insisted that the American 
people were entitled to know what hap- 
pened at this pregnant conference. I 
would have wished that the Yalta papers 
were published years ago, not only for 
the instruction of the people, who have 
a right to know, but also for the guid- 
ance of our statesmen on what to avoid 
in similar circumstances. 

As chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee in the last Con- 
gress, I urged the committee, which 
acquiesced, to vote the funds necessary 
for this publication. It is an interesting 
sidelight that at that time none of my 
Democratic colleagues objected. 

This Republic was founded on the 
theory that the citizen is sovereign. A 
condition precedent to the successful 
functioning of the Republic is intelligent, 
aroused public opinion. Our decisions 
are arrived at by discussions, debate, 
division and final synthesis. It is by this 
means of synthesis that we arrive at a 
program of action. How can we expect 
intelligent public opinion to aid and cre- 
ate an intelligent foreign policy if our 
people are prevented from knowing the 
facts? We do not live in a totalitarian 
country where the rulers make all de- 
cisions without the advice and consent 
of the governed. 

We live in the free United States in 
the middle of the 20th century, where 
a vigorous press, radio, and television 
have the duty of keeping the American 
public informed. Our executive branch 
and our Congress have the duty and 
obligation of providing the press with 
the information they need to perform 
this function. Those of my colleagues 
who object to this procedure are deny- 
ing the first principle of our society. 

Is it the view of those who objected to 
publication of the Yalta proceedings that 
the American people who gave the lives 
of their sons, brothers, and fathers in the 
war against Hitler’s Germany and Japan 
were not entitled to know what their 
leaders did at Yalta? I note with some 
amusement that a large part of the clam- 
or comes from the so-called Democratic 
liberals—the creators of New Deals and 
Fair Deals—who are forever voicing their 
interest and concern in the masses. 
These are the so-called champions of the 
democratic processes who are in per- 
petual jitters over alleged dictatorial 
tendencies in thought and speech. These 
are the very men who now, 10 years 
after the fact, have the effrontery to 
- attempt to deny the American people 
their just rights—the privilege of know- 
ing exactly what has been done in their 
name and in their so-called interest. 

The other principal objection comes 
from that grand master of British poli- 
tics, Sir Winston Churchill, who, after 
a long and distinguished career, has at 
length laid down his scepter of power. 
Mr. Churchill, to whom I pay the high- 
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est tribute as the most distinguished 
man in Western public life during the 
first half of this century, is a journalist 
of equal distinction. In his 5-volume 
autobiography wherein he paints his own 
portrait for history, Mr. Churchill gave 
his own version of what happened at 
Yalta. Could it be that his reason for 
taking exception to the publication of 
the Yalta proceedings was that he did 
not wish his own findings blurred or 
controverted? 

It is my considered opinion that men 
who play a role on the stage of human 
history must be prepared to accept the 
prying, the exploration and finally, the 
verdict of history. Of the three confer- 
ees at Yalta, two have since gone to the 
beyond. Only Mr. Churchill survives. 
If in the course of these remarks some 
unkind things may be said of the late 
President Roosevelt and the Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, they are not said in a 
spirit of personal acrimony. They are 
said only because saying them is a part 
of the process of evaluating the confer- 
ence, and the respective roles these three 
men have played in the final commit- 
ments made. I do not think my col- 
leagues will be so tender about any re- 
marks I might make with respect to 
Stalin. 

In the 10 fateful years which have 
followed Yalta, any number of speeches 
have been made on the mistakes of the 
conference. These have been met with 
apologies and denials as to what really 
happened at the conference, and with 
every form of obfuscation and confusion. 

A great deal of this would have been 
eliminated had the records been pub- 
lished at the close of the war. We 
should have been talking about these 
things, and it might have been possible 
to come to some agreement as to the 
lessons of Yalta. For, while it is true 
that nothing can be done to change the 
agreements made there—they are fait 
accompli—we could, with some intelli- 
gence, and some good will between the 
political parties, have long ago learned 
and profited from the serious mistakes 
which were made at the conference. 

I shall spend a few minutes consider- 
ing the most grievous of these mistakes, 
but before I outline them I wish to put 
myself on record. The charge is con- 
stantly being made that we now see the 
mistakes of Yalta from hindsight—that 
there was no warning, and that the mis- 
takes were such as reasonable men might 
have made. I do not agree with this 
view, and I personally am not a respond- 
ent to this charge, because in speeches 
as carly as 1943 I raised the question of 
Russia’s objectives and warned that we 
must not surrender our war ideals. 

In other words, some persons are now 
saying that the ones who are criticizing 
Yalta are using hindsight. That is the 
bunk.” There were some men in the 
Congress who warned of what was going 
on. 

Speaking directly on the subject of our 
dealings with Russian leader Stalin in 
1943, I said in a newspaper interview 
for the Boston Herald of September 12, 
1943: 

It is time to use more spine and less ser- 
vility on this subject (of dealings with the 
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Soviets). Joseph Stalin needs to be dealt 
with toughly, frankly * * * and with self- 
interest plainly in mind. 


Mr. President, I submit that if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and other of our top dip- 
lomats who were dealing with the Rus- 
sians had followed this advice, some of 
the tragic results of later conferences 
would not have occurred. 

I shall have occasion later to qoto 
from a speech made immediately after 
Teheran, voicing my suspicions of Rus- 
sia’s motives at that early date. Nor 
was I alone in this view. It was common 
gossip that the beautiful ideas expressed 
in the Atlantic Charter were being scut- 
tled within 6 months after they were 
enunciated. It comes now with bad 
grace from those who howled us down 
as “Red-baiters” in 1944, 1945, 1946, and 
1947, to insist that the mistakes of Yalta 
are seen now only from hindsight. 

Some of us realized as early as Teheran 
that the Russian dictatorship was carry- 
ing on two wars simultaneously—a mili- 
tary war against Fascist Germany and a 
diplomatic war against its allies. The 
purpose of the diplomatic war which 
Russia carried on against the United 
States and England was to enhance its 
own power and, above all, to end the war 
sitting astride the prostrate body of 
Central Europe, the Near East, and the 
Far East. From 1943 on, Russia was con- 
cerned with the shape of the world after 
the defeat of Germany. Russian leaders 
were determined that at the end of the 
war they should be in the dominant po- 
litical, military, and economic position 
in these three great areas of the world. 
Our diplomats—our intelligence serv- 
ices—should have recognized this, and 
individuals in those services did. The 
President of the United States on many 
occasions was so advised. But he blithely 
disregarded all warning. Instead of tak- 
ing the necessary measures in each dip- 
lomatic maneuver to protect our clear- 
cut interest, he too frequently surren- 
dered when he met the cunning and force 
of the Communist dictatorship. At no 
time did Mr. Roosevelt maintain Ameri- 
can interests with high and firm con- 
sistency. 

In 1944, immediately after Teheran, 
in a speech in the Senate of the United 
States, I questioned the nature of the 
political commitments made at the meet- 
ing, especially those with respect to the 
future of Poland. 

Because I am not speaking from hind- 
sight, but from foresight, I quote from 
the speech I delivered in the Senate on 
January 14, 1944, when I said: 

Americans want to know whether the na- 
tional life and independence of any people 
in Europe—or western Europe—whether in 
the Baltic region, the Balkans or Western 
Europe have been endangered by American 
commitments or the failure to make strong 
American representations. Americans want 
to know how Poland, which was the only full 
ally England and France had at the begin- 
ning of the war and which has been so hor- 
ribly ravaged, is to be rewarded for its 
loyalty and supreme sacrifices, 


Mr. President, that was January 14, 
1944— more than a full year before the 
Yalta conference. That is not hind- 
sight that is foresight. The record is 
clear—we did fail the free people of 
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Western Europe, the Baltics, and the 
Balkans, Poland, and other free peoples. 
I knew, as every informed man in public 
life should have known, that Russia had 
no intention of permitting a free Poland. 

Mr. President, I could tell of confer- 
ences which I had with the President of 
the United States, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and with the Secretary of State, at 
that time, both individually and accom- 
panied, at least on one or two occasions, 
by the late Senator from Nebraska, Ken- 
neth Wherry. The memorandums of 
those conferences are in my office. Some 
of the statements made at those confer- 
ences were shocking to me and to the 
then Senator from Nebraska. 

Even at that early date Russian du- 
plicity in connection with Poland was 
clear. Only a strong stand by us—which 
we failed to make—could have saved her 
from the fate which finally overtook that 
gallant little country. 

In the speeches made in the Senate I 
raised the question of what secret com- 
mitments had been made; and if so, 
what they were and what the general 
tenure of the discussions was at Teheran. 
I was assured by Mr. Connally, then 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, that while he could not 
answer specifically the questions at that 
time because he had not been informed 
by the administration, even though he 
was chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, the answers to these 
questions would be given immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities in the 
form of a complete publication of the 
proceedings at Teheran. 

Mr. friend Mr. Connally is no longer 
in the United States Senate, and I can- 
not ask him at this time to meet his 
promise. More than 10 years have now 
elapsed and the proceedings at Teheran 
are still unpublished. I will use every 
effort at my command to urge the pub- 
lication of the Teheran proceedings, even 
though I believe they are not complete. 

Mr. President, when I stood up and 
raised some of those questions, which was 
foresight and not hindsight, I was ac- 
cused of rocking the boat. While most 
of those who led our country at that time 
were blind as to what was going on, I 
stood up, and the record of the Senate 
and the record of committees is clear 
with reference to what I said and did. 
So, Mr. President, I am sick and tired of 
hearing about only hindsight. Because 
on previous occasions I stood on the floor 
of the Senate and spoke out on the prob- 
lems of that period. 

I was 1 of 6 Senators who spoke and 
voted against the enactment of the Neu- 
trality Act. I have been told by some of 
the leaders of other nations, who are re- 
spected and who are authorities that the 
Neutrality Act did more than any other 
single thing to give Adolph Hitler and 
Mussolini the green light and to bring 
on World War II. The act was recom- 
mended by the administration and 
passed by an almost unanimous vote in 
the House and the Senate. Thank God, 
I was one who stood up and voted against 
it in the year 1937. So I have no apolo- 
gies to make. I merely wish to com- 
ment that when gentlemen stand up and 
in a complacent and placid way talk 
about hindsight, it is the bunk. 
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The recent publication of the Yalta 
papers reveals more about the general 
climate of the conference than it reveals 
about new and startling details. We 
have, in the past 10 years, managed to 
piece together many of the unfortunate 
decisions taken at Yalta. The auto- 
biography of Mr. Churchill, the Hopkins 
papers, the Forrestal diaries, the Stet- 
tinius journals, together with Russia's 
insistent demands for every ounce of 
flesh bartered away at Yalta, have long 
acquainted us with the nature of this 
diplomatic catastrophe. But, as I have 
said, the actual publication reveals some 
very interesting sidelights. 

In the first place, the three men, 
Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin, met at 
dinners and luncheons where at least 
one revolting toast was drunk, too re- 
volting and disturbing to our relations 
with a friendly power to repeat here. 

As I read that background, I am 
shocked and startled. I shall not en- 
danger our relations with other friendly 
nations by repeating on the floor of the 
Senate the toasts which are recorded as 
having been made by some of the gen- 
tlemen who attended that meeting, be- 
cause they are too horrible and revolt- 
ing and would upset our relations with 
other nations. 

One of the officials of the State De- 
partment at that time, the present Gov- 
ernor of New York, who is a potential 
candidate for President of the United 
States, has refused access to his papers. 
I do not know why Mr. Harriman has 
refused access to them, but I know that 
he has done so. Not only was that re- 
ported to me by representatives of the 
State Department, but it was also 
printed on the front pages of the news- 
papers at the time. Averell Harriman, 
Governor of the great State of New 
York, and a key figure at the time of the 
Yalta Conference, refuses access to his 
papers for the purpose of completing 
the data on Yalta. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. I am pleased that the 
Senator from New Hampshire is making 
this statement. As he knows, ever since 
the Yalta papers were published, the 
statement has been made by leading 
Democratic politicians that they were 
published for political purposes. 

I am certain that any reasonable per- 
son would say that if the facts which 
have been revealed by the portions of 
the Yalta papers which have been pub- 
lished had been made known before the 
last election, Mr. Harriman would not 
be the Governor of New York today. 

Commenting further on what the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is saying, I 
recall very well that while I was a Mem- 
ber of the other body, I spoke in the same 
vein about Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
as the Senator from New Hampshire is 
speaking on the floor of the Senate today, 
and about the deals which were made to 
sell those people down the river. 

Poland is 97 percent a Catholic coun- 
try. The people of Poland had abso- 
lutely nothing to say about their being 
placed under Communist domination. 
They did not want the Communists to 
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control and operate their government. 
They had no part in that decision, 

It is because alleged American states- 
men made deals at Yalta, at Potsdam, 
and at Tehran that we find the enslave- 
ment of the great people of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and a 
third of Germany, and all the people on 
the mainland of China. This has hap- 
pened because of the rotten deals which 
were made at those conferences. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire for having raised 
his voice in the Senate at the time of 
these horrible deals. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for his remarks. 

No official transcript of the meeting 
was kept. Everything was done with 
great casualness, and considerable accent 
was placed on food and drink. The Con- 
ference had all the ease of a pleasure 
convention rather than an austere meet- 
ing dealing with the future of civiliza- 
tion. Representing as they did the three 
great powers which, it was clear, would 
be the victors, the three heads of state 
treated the entire Yalta Conference as a 
personal confab in which they would de- 
cide the future of the world. 

When the editors of the State Depart- 
ment were confronted with the problem 
of collecting the Yalta Conference pa- 
pers, they found many at Hyde Park 
among the private papers of Mr. Roose- 
velt. Other parts of the Conference 
could only be reconstructed because of 
the refusal of Averell Harriman, of New 
York, and the Stettinius estate to make 
available papers which they regarded as 
their personal property. 

Mr. President, I wish to say, too, that 
I am shocked to know that the estate of 
Mr. Stettinius, formerly Secretary of 
State, has also refused access to the 
Stettinius papers. Stettinius was Secre- 
tary of State during a part of that 
period. 

It would have been just as improper 
for me, when I had concluded my service 
as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, to have taken all the 
records of that committee to Concord, 
N. H., and to have stored them in my 
barn there, as it was for Mr. Stettinius, 
and the other persons concerned, to take 
the records of the State Department of 
that time. It seems to have been a habit 
with them to do that. 

After all, when Mr. Roosevelt was 
President, he was President of the United 
States; when Mr. Stettinius was Secre- 
tary of State, he was Secretary of State 
of the United States. The very impor- 
tant documents which concern the des- 
tiny of this country and of all mankind 
should remain the property of the United 
States of America. 

As a United States Senator, I object 
strenuously to allowing Averell Harri- 
man, Governor of New York, to deny to 
the United States of America access to - 
his papers during the period when he 
served as an Official of the Government 
and was è factor in the making of poli- 
cies which have affected the destinies 
of mankind. 

Similarly, I feel very strongly that 
those who made such a decision on be- 
half of the Stettinius estate—and I do 
not know who they were—were wrong. 
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I cannot refrain from saying so, and 
saying so very strongly. 

As I have said, the conference at Yalta 
was one of the great conferences of 
history; yet no official transcript was 
made of its proceedings. 

When the Committee on Appropria- 
tions hears a request for $3,000, the com- 
mittee has an official reporter who 
makes an official record of the proceed- 
ings. But the Yalta conference was a 
conference at which Roosevelt, Church- 
ill, and Stalin sat down to determine the 
future of the world, to bargain away 
people, and to bargain away nations, but 
they did not keep an official record of the 
proceedings. It is almost unthinkable, 
Mr. President, to realize that that was 
done. What if Congress were to con- 
duct its business in a similar fashion to- 
day? 

I quote now from the March 17, 1955, 
issue of the New York Times, in which 
the steps in the collection of these papers 
are outlined: 

SCOPE OF COVERAGE 

The editors have aimed to present in this 
volume as definitive and comprehensive a 
coverage of the Malta and Yalta conferences 
as could be made at the present time. To 
achieve this purpose it was necessary to ob- 
tain much documentation that was never in 
the files of the Department of State, notably 
presidential and military papers. 

A few papers pertinent to the Malta and 
Yalta conferences have been obtained by 
the Department of State from the White 
House beginning as early as 1946. By 1950 
all White House papers prepared by or for 
President Roosevelt had been sent to the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, 
N. T. In order to facilitate the collec- 
tion of source material for the present vol- 
ume, the Department of State in 1953 asked 
for the cooperation of the Roosevelt Library. 
The director of this library with the ap- 
proval of the Archivist of the United States, 
set up a special project to identify and mi- 
crofilm for the editors of this volume all 
documents pertinent to these two confer- 
ences from the Roosevelt and Hopkins papers 
in the custody of the library. 

Since the files of the Department of State 
contained very few papers on the military 
staff discussions at Malta and Yalta, the 
Department of State also obtained the as- 
sistance of the Department of Defense in 
locating and releasing documents from the 
military records of these conferences. This 
type of material consists of papers docu- 
menting the official advice or position of 
the War and Navy Departments on politico- 
military subjects discussed at the inter- 
national level, as presented by the civilian 
leaders of those departments and by the 
American Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
together with instructions and interpreta- 
tions of such subjects given to those de- 
partments by the President. In addition, 
a few other papers originating with or 
transmitted by military authorities have 
been included where appropriate to clarify 
references or to set forth information perti- 
nent to the conferences which was given to 
the President or to his principal advisers. 
In the selection of military papers the em- 
phasis has been placed upon those relating 
to subjects with significant implications for 
the foreign relations of the United States. 

This volume therefore includes the rel- 
evant and significant papers on the Malta 
and Yalta Conferences from the files of the 
Department of State, the Department of 
Defense and the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library, including some papers obtained 
from the White House earlier. It is believed 
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that these records give an accurate account 
of the basic policy of the United States in 
relation to the issues before these confer- 
ences. Though this account is definitive as 
to these records, the conference documents 
as a whole are not so complete as might be 
desired, since records of some of the con- 
ference discussions do not exist, and since 
there may be papers of significance among 
private collections which have not been made 
available. 

The editors have sought access to the 
private papers of individuals who attended 
the conferences. Certain of these persons 
have contributed useful comments and sug- 
gestions, and some have written valuable 
memoirs which have been carefully checked 
for information leads. A few collections of 
papers have not been made available, in- 
cluding those of Mr. James F. Byrnes, who 
attended the conference as special assistant 
to President Roosevelt; Mr. W. Averell Harri- 
man, Ambassador to the Soviet Union at that 
time; and, more particularly, the conference 
Fapers of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., who was 
present as Secretary of State. It may be 
doubted however, that any of these would 
change significantly the basic record of 
United States policy here presented. 


Here we have one of the great confer- 
ences of history with no official tran- 
script. I do not think that ever have 
such fateful decisions been arrived at in 
such offhanded fashion. No agenda 
was prepared for the Conference. When 
the Conference was first proposed Mr. 
Roosevelt asked for accommodations for 
35 advisers, experts, and colleagues. 
When the Conference was in full swing 
he had 350. I do not know what results 
would have been obtained had the num- 
ber been 1,000, or even 35, as originally 
planned. This gives some idea of the 
preparation—or rather the lack of prep- 
aration for this all-important meeting. 

It took 6 months from July 1944 to 
February 1945 for Roosevelt to bring the 
Conference about. Stalin refused to 
meet anywhere except within the borders 
of the Soviet Union. He was immovable. 
After numerous other suggestions, 
Roosevelt and Churchill finally agreed to 
Yalta. This was probably the first mis- 
take—the first small surrender—which 
was later to result in large surrenders. 
I mention it only because it helps re- 
capture the general climate of the situa- 
tion and to show that from the beginning 
Stalin was studied, determined, and 
resolute. He got his way in small things, 
and later on in very, very large things. 

But to return to the main theme of our 
discussion, what are the lessons we 
should learn from Yalta? I have al- 
ready outlined the first and perhaps the 
most important mistake, namely, the 
failure to realize that we were engaged 
in a diplomatic war, that Russia’s ob- 
jective was the domination of large 
areas of the world, and that this domina- 
tion would threaten Anglo-American se- 
curity. Had Mr. Roosevelt realized that 
this was essentially the begining of the 
war of nerves, he could not have so 
lightly thrown away both the moral and 
strategic position of the United States. 
The apologists have an explanation for 
the mistakes which cost the very security 
of the American people. They tell us 
that there was no reason to mistrust 
Russia, that she was our ally, and that 
our hindsight is better than was our 
foresight. 
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The statement about hindsight is the 
bunk. Immediately after the United 
States recognized and established dip- 
lomatic relations with Russia in 1933, 
the ink was not dry upon the paper on 
which the Russians signed before they 
began to violate the provisions of the 
agreement of recognition. Yet there 
were persons in high office in the United 
States who said, “We must not rock the 
boat; we must trust our allies.” 

I cannot accept this explanation at 
par. Americans had always been mis- 
trustful of the Communist imperium. 
The Bolsheviks had ruled Russia with an 
iron hand from 1917 to 1942 when they 
became our ally in the war—a period of 
25 years. We had withheld recognition 
until 1932. 

We had ample opportunity to observe 
Russian attempts at subversion, revolu- 
tion, and conquest. Russian double- 
dealings were known to every chancel- 
lery in the world. For example, as early 
as 1935, William Bullitt, then our able 
Ambassador to Russia, wrote a memo- 
randum to the State Department which 
is even now in the files of the Depart- 
ment. I quote from that memorandum: 

To think of the Soviet Union as a possible 
ally of the United States in case of war with 
Japan is to allow the wish to be father to 
the thought. The Soviet Union would cer- 
tainly attempt to avoid becoming an ally 
until Japan had been thoroughly defeated 
and would then merely use the opportunity 
to acquire Manchuria and sovietize China. 


That statement was made by Bill Bul- 
litt in the early days of our renewed re- 
lations with Russia. He was our Am- 
bassador, appointed by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, years before the advent of the 
problems we now face. 

Soviet intentions and objectives were 
no secret. Soviet leaders in their own 
writings were outspoken in their con- 
tempt and bitterness toward the United 
States. Evidences of their undeviating 
determination for world conquest were 
many. We knew that the Communists 
morally, spiritually, and religiously had 
contempt for western morals—insepar- 
able from the Judeo-Christian concept. 
We knew that Russian Bolshevik leaders 
had for a quarter of a century heaped 
contempt on Western democratic prin- 
ciples. It may have been necessary to 
accept Russia as an ally in the defeat 
of Fascist Germany. It was not neces- 
sary to accede to every political and 
strategic move which would leave Russia 
in a stronger position in the postwar 
world, and leaving us in a correspond- 
ingly weaker position. 

Ten months before the Yalta Confer- 
ence the obvious rumblings of Russian 
postwar intentions so disturbed me that 
I delivered a speech in the Senate on 
May 23, 1944. This was not hindsight, 
Mr. President. This was foresight. 

The speech was entitled, “What Are 
Our Peace Aims?” In my judgment at 
that time, we were drifting, without a 
firm, realistic postwar foreign policy. 
Because I thought this subject so im- 
portant, I opened the speech as follows: 

Mr. President, because the matter which I 
am presenting is so urgent, from this point 


on, I shall address myself directly to the 
President of the United States. 
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President Roosevelt, the American people 
are not going to be content with a military 
victory only. We, as a people are utterly in 
sympathy with your own sentiments which 
you expressed in a radio talk on May 27, 1941, 
wherein you said 

We will accept only a world consecrated 
to freedom of speech and expression—free- 
dom of every person to worship God in their 
own way freedom from want, and freedom 
from terrorism. 


Mr, President, I regret to say that those 
lofty sentiments, voiced by Mr. Roose- 
velt, seemed to have been ignored as our 
leaders faced the determined Soviet ne- 
gotiators at wartime conferences. 

Disillusion with Russia and the Com- 
munist ideology is not new—not some- 
thing that came along after the war's 
end. Let me quote again from the 
speech I made on the floor of the Senate. 
Remember the date of the speech was 
May 23, 1944: 


Certainly the American people have not 
gone into this war with the purpose of 
turning over Europe to the control of any 
nation or group of nations, much less to sub- 
stitute the terrors of one dictatorship for 
another. It is not and has not been our in- 
tention to divide, actually or in effect, the 
war-torn European nations into special 
spheres of influence or to reduce this or that 
nation of Europe under the control of any 
nation no matter how benevolently in- 
clined such a nation might profess to be. 
In your silence on the prospects of estab- 
lishing peaceful relations among free na- 
tions of Europe, let me remind you that only 
through a genuinely international organiza- 
tion which is all inclusive, wherein “all na- 
tions, great or small, victorious or van- 
quished,” may have equal opportunity to 
collaborate, can the highest purposes of the 
American people be realized. We have no 
desire to be a party to the establishing of 
any postwar organizations which are de- 
termined and dominated by 1, 2, 3, or 4 
nations. 

Much less have we entered into our pres- 
ent military alliances in order that our own 
American ideals and principles shall be 
conditioned, if not altogether dictated, by 
either a prime minister or a dictator, or 
both. With great dismay we have observed 
the unilateral attacks upon the Atlantic 
Charter, the bold denials of this and that 
principle, the reservations and exceptions 
heaped one on the other. 

Mr. Stalin, immediately following the Mos- 
cow Conference, launched upon a series of 
independent acts, every one of which was a 
violation of the principle of collaboration 
upon which we had agreed. First came the 
mutual assistance pact with the Czechoslo- 
vak Government in exile, then the Kharkov 
trials, then, in rapid succession the entry 
of Russian troops into Poland without any 
statement that they came as liberators and 
not as conquerers; Pravda's rebuff of Mr. 
Willkie; the rejection of our good offices in 
settling the Polish dispute; the Pravda re- 
port of a separate peace negotiation be- 
tween Britain and Germany; the unpro- 
voked attack on the Vatican; the change in 
the Russian Constitution which established 
16 constituent countries including the Bal- 
tic States; the recognition of the Badoglio 
regime and the demand for units of the 
Italian Fleet; with every act straining the 
relations between the Big 4. 


In quoting that speech I do not pre- 
tend to have prophetic powers of vision 
separate and distinct from most other 
Americans. These were views widely 
held by many thoughtful and instructed 
Americans, and certainly they were 
known in the Senate on both sides of 
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the aisle. There were not many Sena- 
tors here at that time who did not have 
grave suspicions about the Russians’ am- 
bitions and who were not concerned that 
our war aims and ideals would not be 
achieved. Yet at Yalta these forebod- 
ings were completely ignored. 

Further on in my speech of May 1944 
I called attention to what apparently 
was the abandonment of the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. I read from 
that speech, and my remarks were di- 
rected to the President of the United 
States, Mr. Roosevelt. I said: 

You yourself have declared a Communist 
dictatorship to be the epitome of ruthless- 
ness. Yet since Tehran all these things 
have changed. President Roosevelt, the 
American people have a great admiration 
for any people who resist any and every ag- 
gressor, and our great and powerful ally, 
Russia, has superbly defended her soil and 
her very life. But again let me remind you 
that the American people have not changed 
their minds concerning dictatorship. Great 
as is their admiration for the military prow- 
ess and stoical determination of the Russian 
people, they still prefer above all else the 
American way of life, and they openly dis- 
avow communism or Communist nation- 
alism. 


Mr. President, that was not hindsight. 
That was foresight. I believe, Mr. 
President, that had President Roosevelt 
paid heed to those remarks we would 
not have an Iron Curtain surrounding so 
much of Europe today, nor would China 
be completely cut off by a Bamboo Cur- 
tain. 

Mr. President, another thing interests 
me today. Back in those days many peo- 
ple—I happened to be one Republican 
in the United States Senate who did so, 
and there were others, too—approached 
these problems from an international 
point of view. I was condemned by per- 
sons in this country who classed them- 
selves as isolationists, among them 
Members of my own party, and some in 
the opposing party. Today many of the 
Members of Congress who proudly stood 
on the floor and said they believed in 
facing these vital international prob- 
lems are now condemned by others who 
then shared their point of view and who 
are now among the most ardent isola- 
tionists we have in this country. There 
has been a change of heart. Some of the 
newspapers which, editorially, in those 
days faced these problems courageously 
today are hiding under the table. They 
have gone under the bed. They are 
burying their heads in the sand. They 
do not want to meet the issues. They do 
not want to think unkind things. They 
do not want to face any of those prob- 
lems. It is a sad commentary on the 
changed attitude of some of the news- 
papers of the United States that they 
have cuddently gone blind in dealing 
with some of the great international 
problems of today which so vitally affect 
our Nation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gore 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
New Hampshire yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire think the agree- 
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ments entered into at Yalta were of suf- 
ficient importance to be classed as trea- 
ties rather than executive agreements? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I certainly do; yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator re- 
call who were in the Senate at the time 
those agreements were entered into? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes; I do. 

Mr. WATKINS. As I understand, the 
Senator from New Hampshire was a 
Member of the Senate at that time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I was. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
have any idea whether the Senate would 
have ratified a treaty of that kind had 
it been brought to the floor of the Senate 
and discussed by the representatives of 
the American people? 

Mr. BRIDGES. If that agreement had 
been brought to the Senate and discussed, 
I do not think it would have been ratified. 
Of course, in spite of the warnings of 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
and other Senators, we were never told 
what went on, but the information leaked 
out little by little afterwards. There was 
never a report made in a forthright 
manner to the Senate. If such a pro- 
posal had been put before the Senate 
in a formal way, I doubt that it would 
have been ratified, 

Mr. WATKINS. As to the question 
whether or not such an understanding 
could be classed as an executive agree- 
ment, I call attention to the fact that the 
agreement involved disposition of people 
and boundary lines of whole nations. 
An agreement involving such matters 
ordinarily would be considered to be a 
treaty rather than an executive agree- 
ment which would be necessary in 
carrying on a war. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the Senator 
from Utah is correct. There are many 
things of which he can be proud, and I 
should like at this time to compliment 
him on one of them. As years go on, 
we can see what happens. We can re- 
view the Italian peace treaty, which gave 
a part of the Italian Navy to the Com- 
munists. The peace treaty provided that 
Italy should pay reparations to Com- 
munist nations, which we in turn had 
to pay. The Senator from Utah, as well 
as other Senators, joined the Senator 
from New Hampshire in opposing such 
a treaty. We were condemned and ridi- 
culed and harassed for our stand, but we 
were right. The next thing we knew 
we were appropriating money so that 
ships could be built for the Italian Navy 
to replace the ones we had given to Com- 
munist nations. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor will recall that during the troops- 
to-Europe debate, the Senator and I 
offered to a pending resolution an 
amendment, which was adop asking 
the United States to renounce the mili- 
tary limitations of the Italian Peace 
Treaty on the ground that it was neces- 
sary for Italy to defend itself against 
the Communists. That proposal carried 
by a vote of 60 to 20. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. At the present time 
no one is insisting on any of the mili- 
tary limitations placed on Italy. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. No. The Senator 
from New Hampshire remembers those 
facts well, but he is glad they have been 
called to the attention of the Senate by 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I also wish to call 
to the attention of the Senate the fact 
that the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire was one of the leaders in 
the opposition to the Italian Peace 
Treaty. At that time I was only a 
freshman Senator, having been in the 
Senate only 2 or 3 months. I recall 
very well the feeling of disgust I had 
when I considered that so little was being 
done by that nation for its own defense, 
although the Communists were separated 
from it by only a borderline, whereas 
the United States, more than 3,000 miles 
away, was appropriating and spending 
many millions of dollars for the defense 
of that nation. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that 
when President Roosevelt made his re- 
port on Yalta, he told the joint session 
of Congress to which he was making the 
report that there were no secret com- 
mitments? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I remember very well 
sitting in the House of Representatives, 
at the joint session, and hearing Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt's voice ring out when he 
said, “I want to assure the people of 
America that at Yalta there have been 
no secret deals, no secret agreements,” 
and so forth. His statement is to be 
found in the Rrcorp, where it can be 
checked by anyone; and I recall that 
statement as well as does the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not also true that 
President Roosevelt made that state- 
ment in an unusually loud voice, and 
looked up from the paper he was read- 
ing? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

I also recall hearing Franklin D. 
Roosevelt say, in the last speech I heard 
him make, that the Far East had not 
been discussed in that conference. 

Mr. President, I did not understand 
such statements; but I have quoted from 
the official record, as it has been written; 
and all of us who heard those statements 
made can remember them personally. 

Mr. LANGER. As a matter of fact, 
those statements appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, where he who runs 
may read. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly. 

Mr. President, at this time I should 
like to quote further from the speech I 
made then. What I said at that time 
was not hindsight; on the contrary, it 
was foresight. I said: 

We know that (President Roosevelt) risk- 
ing our whole future and the future of the 
postwar world on the good will of Mr. Stalin 
* * + will never be accepted by the Ameri- 
can people as their only safeguard against 
war and the threat of war. 
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In other words, at that time I said to 
the President of the United States that 
we should not base the security of our 
Nation and its safeguards on the word 
of one man, Josef Stalin. 

I asked: 

What are our peace aims, Mr. President, 
and do they bode good or ill? 


I am still quoting from my speech, Mr. 
President; and this is foresight, not 
hindsight: 

Are they a patchwork of unprecedented 
necessities which will merely postpone the 
final issue of war itself to the not-too-far- 
distant future. Why do you not take us, 
your own people, into your confidence, Mr. 
President? Is it because you wish to over- 
whelm us with joy when you suddenly pull a 
patchwork peace settlement out of your hat 
or is it because the monster which you have 
helped to breed has broken its leash and is 
now at large? 


Mr. President, that also is foresight, 
not hindsight. 

When we criticize such things as those 
to which I have referred some persons 
today say, That is just hindsight.” Mr. 
President, there is no foundation for 
such a statement. At that time some 
Members of the Congress told the Presi- 
dent of their misgivings and concern. 

Mr. President, was what I said in that 
speech hindsight? I think not. The 
fears expressed in that speech eventually 
were realized. The monster of Commu- 
nist imperialism is at large, and today 
still threatens the peace of the free 
world. The monster of Communist im- 
perialism will not be stopped today, any 
more than it was stopped at Yalta, by 
appeasement, compromise, or weakness. 

Mr. President, if any leader in the 
Nation is today so stupid as to believe 
that by appeasing communism or com- 
promising with communism or showing 
weakness in opposition to communism, 
we can be safe, I can only express my 
sorrow and regret for such an attitude. 

I am willing to have this speech read 
10 years from now, just as today I am 
reading some speeches which were made 
10, 12, 13, 15, 16, or 18 years ago. I 
stood on my record then, and I stand on 
it today. I was correct then, and I will 
be found to be correct today. 

Mr. President, we cannot close our 
eyes to what is going on. We cannot 
close our eyes to the realities of life. I 
can remember when I stood in this 
Chamber and submitted a resolution call- 
ing for the stopping of the shipment of 
scrap iron, steel, and aviation gasoline to 
Japan. I can remember that the ad- 
ministration sent its representatives be- 
fore the old Committee on Military 
Affairs, where they testified that to stop 
those shipments would be an hostile act 
against a great, friendly country; and 
the administration forces succeeded in 
defeating the resolution. I remember 
that ridicule was heaped upon me in 
that connection. But, Mr. President, I 
was correct. I was not the only one who 
spoke at that time in opposition to the 
shipment of such materials to Japan. 
That was foresight, not hindsight. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I am sorry that I 
missed a part of the Senator’s speech. 
Perhaps he has already covered what I 
have in mind. 

Is the Senator from New Hampshire 
aware that at the time when the Con- 
gress of the United States was not being 
advised as to the Yalta Conference, and 
when, in fact, a false official report rela- 
tive to what occurred at Yalta was be- 
ing made to a joint session of the Con- 
gress, less than a month before the 
Yalta Conference was held, instructions 
had been given by the then Secretary 
of State, Mr. Stettinius, that all docu- 
ments—of every type and character, and 
of the highest classification—that this 
Government had should, even before 
they reached the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, pass through 
the hands of Alger Hiss? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I have not mentioned 
that during the course of my speech, but 
I certainly remember it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator 
from New Hampshire will permit me to 
do so, I should like to read from page 91 
of the Yalta papers, which were released 
only a short time ago. I read from them 
as follows: 


1 1 the Secretary's staff meeting ot January 


And I may say, parenthetically, that 
the Yalta Conference was held from 
February 4 to February 11, 1945; and 
this memorandum is dated January 10, 
1945— 
the Secretary asked that all memoranda 
for the President on topics to be discussed 
at the meeting of the Big Three should be 
in the hands of Mr. Alger Hiss not later than 
Monday, January 15. 


Does not the Senator from New 
Harupshire feel that that was a rather 
significant development, when the Mem- 
bers of Congress were not informed, 
when, in fact, it took 10 years for us even 
to get the Yalta papers released, and 
when it was not until after a great deal 
of agitation in both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate that a copy of 
the Yalta agreement was even furnished 
the Members of Congress? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and his point is well made. 

Mr. President, I do not claim to have 
been the only Member of the Senate who 
at that time had grave misgivings about 
our dealings with our Soviet allies. That 
position was taken at that time by a 
number of the Members of this body. 
Perhaps I was more outspoken than 
some. ButI do say that there were only 
a few Members who had the courage to 
stand up and speak of their doubts and 
the doubts of the American people. I 
recall, Mr. President, the abuse that some 
of us took for questioning the course of 
our wartime policy. I remember that 
certain Senators said we were trying to 
“rock the boat,” that we were trying to 
do things which would “reflect upon our 
allies,” and we were trying to “needle,” 
and so forth. Those were some of the 
very famous phrases which were used in 
this body at that time. Of course, Mr. 
President, those statements were not 
true. We were told that we would dis- 
rupt the war effort, betray our soldiers 
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and sailors fighting with allies around 
the world, and force the abandonment 
of a united front against Hitler. 

Those charges were “bunk,” Mr. Presi- 
dent, just as the charges of “hindsight” 
are today. I, for one, can show with 
facts the warnings that were available 
to the administration leaders before they 
sat down with the Communist leaders at 
Yalta. 

In speeches made before the Senate on 
January 14, 1944, May 23, 1944, and 
September 21, 1944, I clearly pointed out 
what, in my judgment, were the errors 
in our wartime dealings with the Com- 
munists. All those speeches were made 
long before Yalta, Mr. President. The 
record was clear then, just as it is to- 
day. If our leaders had paid some heed 
to the warnings which were voiced in 
the Senate at that time, the great 
tragedy of Yalta might have been 
avoided. 

The second defense for the dreadful 
mistakes at Yalta and the surrender of 
basic American principles and moral 
leadership is the so-called doctrine of 
military expediency. We are told that 
Mr. Roosevelt made these concessions in 
both the Far East, where he surrendered 
a policy of some 50 years—integrity, and 
namely the freedom of China—and in 
Europe where he agreed to a position in 
Germany which was untenable and un- 
necessary because he desired Russian 
participation in the war against Japan. 

Giving Mr. Roosevelt the benefit of 
every doubt, and conceding that the par- 
ticipation of Russia was desirable, it 
must have been equally clear that vic- 
tory could have been accomplished with- 
our Russia. The backbone of Japanese 
resistance was broken by that time. The 
Philippines had been recovered. The 
military possibilities of the atomic bomb 
were to be known to us within only a few 
months. In the face of all these facts, 
Roosevelt had all the cards, and should 
have known that he had all the cards. 
In addition, he should have known that 
Russia could not stay out of the war with 
Japan if she wanted a strong position 
in the Far East. For decades, Russia 
had considered Japan her most deadly 
enemy and used every strategem at her 
command to worsen our relations with 
Japan so that we would eventually defeat 
her ancient enemy. 

If Soviet Russia had really been a 
faithful, devoted ally, as we had proven 
ourselves to be with our program of lend- 
lease, the unlimited supplies we shipped 
to Russia and the landing of our vast 
armies in France, there would have been 
— question of her entry; no need to bribe 

er. 

The condition that Russia should join 
the Allies in the war against Japan as 
soon as Germany was vanquished was a 
condition that prudent men would have 
insisted upon at the beginning of the 
conflict, when we first advanced lend- 
lease to Russia. This promise and 
agreement should have been required by 
Mr. Hull at the first Moscow conference, 
and certainly by Mr. Roosevelt at 
Teheran. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator re- 
call that Japan had attempted, through 
Russia, to get word to our Allies that she 
wanted peace and was ready to surren- 
der, and that that word was not passed 
on by Russia to the other nations? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That fact has since become known. 
Japan had made several attempts, 
through Russia, to indicate that she was 
ready to surrender. Today some of our 
people who are left-wingers and even 
some of those who profess to be middle- 
of-the-road, seem to forget that all the 
time we were fighting side by side with 
Russia against Germany, her enemy, and 
while we were carrying on war against 
Japan in the Pacific, Russia was furnish- 
ing war material to Japan with which to 
fight us. Of course the Senator from 
Utah is absolutely correct in what he 
says. Russia did withhold that infor- 
mation when, on at least 3 occasions, an 
attempt was made to negotiate a peace. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, Rus- 
sia kept that information from us in 
order that she might get into the war 
against Japan. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Undoubtedly if word 
had come to us, the war would have been 
finished before she had an opportunity 
to get into it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. So she was withhold- 
ing the information apparently in an 
effort to get in on the settlement, and 
reap some rewards. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr. President, rather loose statements 
have indicated that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had advised Mr. Roosevelt that 
the participation of Russia was neces- 
sary in the war on Japan. There is no 
record that Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
the brilliant strategist in the Asiatic 
theater, was specifically consulted at 
Yalta as to the necessity of Russian 
participation. Certainly a responsible 
and prudent negotiator would have 
wanted some consultation with him and 
some idea of his assessment of the posi- 
tion. But Mr. Roosevelt did not invite 
General MacArthur. He had other peo- 
ple there. He had Alger Hiss there. He 
did not have MacArthur. He did not 
have Eisenhower. He did not have some 
of the great leaders who were winning 
the war, but he had Alger Hiss. 

In any decision involving the final set- 
tlement of the situation in the Far East, 
the advice of MacArthur should have 
been solicited. Not only was he the com- 
mander of our forces who, from the first 
day of the attack on Pearl Harbor, set 
about to lead our troops to final victory, 
but he was an outstanding authority in 
the Far East. He had lived in the Phil- 
ippines for a number of years, and knew 
the configuration of the problems of the 
Asiatic Continent as no other American 
did. But Mr. Roosevelt saw no need 
for asking his advice or views. Cer- 
tainly MacArthur’s judgment as to what 
it would take to defeat Japan, what help 
the Russians could provide, and whether 
the diplomatic price was worth paying 
should have been of inestimable value, 

That the Joint Chiefs of Staff had ad- 
vised before the Yalta Conference that 
the participation of Russia was desirable, 
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there can be little doubt. In war, any 
ally who can give aid is desirable. The 
real question here is not the desirability 
of Russian aid, but the price of that aid. 
The question of price is one which the 
President was finally to decide. In this 
case, the price was so high that it prac- 
tically negated our war efforts, lost us 
China, and gave us a hollow victory. 
How the President could have paid that 
price without asking the advice of the 
one man who knew the most about it is 
a piece of imprudence for which the 
American people are still paying a very 
high price. 

The price that Roosevelt paid was not 
only a price of military strategy. More 
important, it meant the loss of our moral 
position. He should have known that 
moral surrender never pays. The Amer- 
ican people had gone into war for moral 
purposes, and in their 3 years of savage 
struggle in the Asiatic theater alone, 
had already paid a huge price. If that 
price was to be larger, I am sure that 
they were willing. The result was that 
the price was paid by the American peo- 
ple without the accomplishment of any 
of our war objectives. This is a moral 
burden which the name and fame of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt must bear. 
At a time when moral courage was im- 
perative, he and others gave in to expe- 
diency and surrendered to Russian 
totalitarianism. History will not forget 
that surrender, regardless of the apolo- 
getics of the New Deal campaign speech- 
makers. 

Even forgetting for a moment the 
moral issues, the fateful decisions made 
at Yalta with such carefree abandon 
cost the American people untold blood 
and treasure in these 10 intervening 
years. We have fought a war in Korea; 
we have taxed ourselves heavily; we 
have spent billions on our Armed Forces 
to protect ourselves from Russian 
aggression. 

Mr. President, I have traveled over the 
United States. When one goes to the 
crossroads of America, he finds that the 
heart of America is troubled. Our secu- 
rity is endangered. The vast continent 
of Asia is facing on our own Pacific 
shores is in the hands of a brutal and 
ruthless opponent. We fought a war 
over that continent, but nothing was re- 
solved. All because in a moment of 
weakness and moral irresolution a sur- 
render was made which placed the Com- 
munist imperium in the position to chal- 
lenge us in the Far East. 

We have dwelt here with the conces- 
sions made to Stalin with respect to the 
Far East. Concessions made in Europe 
were equally fatal. The division of Ger- 
many was agreed upon, which put Russia 
in a strategic position in central Europe. 
Once that was done, no intelligent man 
could long doubt the fate of central 
Europe. 

I cannot understand how we could 
divide Germany and place Berlin in the 
position of having no corridor of access. 
I cannot understand how we could do 
what we did to Austria. 

As for Poland, Churchill with a wave 
of his hand dismissed the question of 
Poland by saying he did not much care 
for the Poles, as if he were choosing 
company for a fashionable tea rather 
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than determining the fate of a nation 
and a people. 

Mr. Churchill was a great man, but 
that was not one of his great moments. 

It was not one of the great moments 
of the British Empire, either. It was 
all a part of the cynicism of Yalta. 
Great Britain went to war when Poland 
was invaded. Yet the very fate of 
Poland was settled at Yalta. The world 
will long pay for that cynicism. We al- 
lowed Russia to accomplish objectives 
beyond Hitler’s wildest dreams. At 
Yalta a new imperium was born, stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Yellow Sea. 

This was the price Roosevelt paid at 
Yalta without consulting the Senate, the 
commanders in the field, or the Ameri- 
can people. Probably never in human 
history were such fateful decisions made 
without preparation, long consultation, 
and arriving at some evaluation of pub- 
lic opinion. 

History is a vast storehouse of human 
experience and from it man may learn 
the mistakes of the past, though not al- 
ways promptly, and delay is often the 
cause of great tragedy. I hope that we 
can learn from the lessons of Yalta. I 
hope we can learn that appeasement and 
moral surrender cannot work out in the 
grand design of human history. If we 
can learn these lessons, America will 
soon recover the moral grandeur which 
up to the near past was the hallmark of 
our Nation in the parade of history. 

Many Senators will remember the 
fateful day in 1941 when we voted to 
extend the Selective Service Act. When 
we walked out of the door, we were con- 
fronted by a group of women wearing 
black clothes and black hoods. They 
called themselves Mothers of America, 
When those of us who had voted for an 
extension of the Selective Service Act 
walked past those women, they spat on 
us. That is how people are treated when 
they make decisions on some of the great 
issues of the time. 

History has a way of creeping up on us. 
It is only by learning and following the 
lessons of history that we can to some 
extent make better decisions in the 
future. That is one reason why I wanted 
the Yalta papers published. That is one 
reason why I want the papers of the 
Teheran and other conferences pub- 
lished. 

I have no quarrel with Averell Harri- 
man, the Governor of the great Empire 
State of New York. However, I cannot 
understand how he, a prominent official 
in our country, can deny to the United 
States Government access to records 
which the Government needs to build up 
its record of official papers. His denial 
of access denies to the Government 
papers which are official papers of the 
United States Government. If they are 
not so classified as Government papers 
they should be. 

I cannot understand how Stettinius 
could have followed a similar course, or 
how anyone else who has had a part in 
such conferences can do so. I cannot 
understand how anyone can deny access 
by our Government to such papers which 
are necessary in order to build an accu- 
rate and true picture of those historic 
events. 
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Mr. President, let us not fool ourselves. 
Today we are passing through the same 
kind of period through which we passed 
back in those days many years ago. 
Many present Members of the Senate 
will be Senators for years to come. I 
hope that 10 or 12 or 15 or 18 years from 
today Senators will be able to stand on 
the floor of the Senate and look the 
President of the Senate in the eye and 
look the American people in the eye and 
say that in this critical period they did 
not bury their heads in the sand and 
did not close their eyes to what was going 
on about them. 

If we take a courageous and intelli- 
gent approach to these problems and do 
our best to give the American people all 
the information they need to enable 
them to understand the issues and the 
significance of the issues, we shall have 
made a great contribution to the welfare 
of our country. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

THE YALTA CONFERENCE 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces! for his 
fine statement. He is to be congratu- 
lated for his speech on Yalta. It is said 
that hindsight is always a better histo- 
rian than foresight. However, the fore- 
sight of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire was clear, and he knew what he 
was talking about years ago before the 
Yalta Agreement was entered into or was 
being considered. We must not make the 
mistake of excusing every blunder in the 
name of fairness. That is the historic 
road to compounding diplomatic errors 
and perpetuating injustice. 

There is at least one inescapable con- 
clusion from the Yalta meeting. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may have had noble pur- 
poses in mind. But the record shows a 
cynical disregard for idealism and mo- 
rality which is shocking even in retro- 
spect. Mr. Roosevelt knew the desperate 
plight of the people of Poland. Yet he 
was at least as much concerned with the 
Polish vote at home as he was with the 
fate of the Polish people. 

Mr. Roosevelt went to Yalta with the 
knowledge that 6 million men, women, 
and children of the Jewish faith had 
been ruthlessly slaughtered by Hitler. 
Yet he found it possible to suggest lightly 
that he sometimes wished he could turn 


over his Americans of Jewish origin to 


Ibn Saud. It was a very bad joke, and no 
one could laugh at it. 

This attitude runs all through the 
Yalta talks. Our President behaved at 
Yalta as if the strength of America were 
due to Roosevelt. He forgot the truth 
that Roosevelt’s strength was due to 
America. 

I do not wish to dwell too long on this 
phase of the negotiations. History has 
frozen the decisions into accomplished 
facts. But we ought to learn some les- 
sons from these tragic meetings. 

One thing we should have learned is 
the lesson of bipartisanship in foreign 
policy. With the late Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg and former Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, I believe in a bipar- 
tisan American foreign policy. On the 
troubled issues of world affairs, both 
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parties should speak together. Domestie 
problems are always open, but politics 
should end at the water's edge. 

The Yalta story proves that we have 
not yet achieved the basic requirement 
for a true bipartisan foreign policy. 

Apparently we still regard foreign pol- 
icy as a partisan issue, even when we 
agree on its purposes. I am convinced 
that our diplomats must take represen- 
tatives of both political parties to every 
major world conference—public or pri- 
vate. I see no valid reason why this 
cannot be done. The British took Clem- 
ent Attlee to Potsdam when their elec- 
tions were coming along. He knew the 
score from the beginning. 

If even one Republican was at Yalta, 
he must have crawled in under the 
barbed wire fence. I do not know of 
any Republican who was at the Yalta 
Conference. 

The Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee should 
go to every international conference. If 
they did, we would have fewer sensa- 
tional revelations, but we might be fur- 
ther ahead on national unity. 

We Republicans have been talking 
about the Yalta meeting for a long time. 
Very little has been disclosed in the pub- 
lished documents on the Yalta Confer- 
ence that came really as a surprise to us. 
Nevertheless, much of it did come as 
a bombshell to the entire world. I am 
sure that no American who had been 
conversant with the agreements at Yalta 
would have voted for any Senator or any 
Representative who had voted to ap- 
prove any agreements which contained 
provisions for the betrayal of the mil- 
lions of people who were betrayed at 
Yalta, Potsdam, and Teheran. 

It is easy to indulge in charges and 
countercharges, but we cannot ignore 
some of the facts. 

The greatest single shock is the revela- 
tion that the President did not report 
faithfully to the American people. On 
March 1, 1945, President Roosevelt ap- 
peared before a joint session of Congress. 
He declared that he was making a per- 
sonal report to the people of the country 
on the results of the Yalta Conference. 

In the course of his address, the Presi- 
dent said: 

Quite naturally, this conference concerned 
itself only with the European war and with 
the political problems of Europe—and not 
with the Pacific war. 


The questions being raised about the 
conference were directed at the Pacific 
war. 

We know now that one of the most 
important items of business at Yalta 
concerned the entrance of Russia into 
the war with Japan. At Yalta, decisions 
were made on questions concerning 
China, Manchuria, Korea, Sakhalin, and 
the Kurile Islands. 

Chiang Kai-shek, our ally, knew noth- 
ing of the arrangements being made for 
China. Without consulting Chiang, our 
President agreed to a set of Chinese con- 
ditions which were frankly outrageous. 
They are outrageous now. They were 
just as outrageous in 1945. Let me list 
them: 

First. We agreed to preserve the Soviet 
People’s Republic in Outer Mongolia. 
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Second. We promised to turn over the 
southern part of Sakhalin, as well as all 
the adjacent islands, to the Soviet Union. 

Third. We agreed to internationalize 
the commercial port of Dairen and to 
recognize the preeminent interests of the 
Soviet Union in this port. 

Fourth. We recognized the preeminent 
interests of the Soviet Union in Man- 
churia, although China supposedly re- 
tained its full sovereignty. 

Fifth. We turned over the Kurile Is- 
lands to the Soviet Union. 

What did the Soviet Union agree to 
do? They said they were willing to con- 
clude a pact of friendship and alliance 
with China. They agreed to fight Japan. 
They did little fighting and less “ally- 
ing.” 

Two of the major purposes of this se- 
cret agreement were obvious. It stopped 
Congress from debating this amazing 
sellout of China. It prevented the Chi- 
nese from calling upon the conscience of 
the world. 

I do not have to tell the Senate what 
would have happened in Congress if we 
had known all of the terms of this secret 
agreement. Certainly the recognition of 
the “Preeminent interests of the Soviet 
Union” in Manchuria would have been 
fiercely challenged by Democrats as well 
as Republicans. We were inviting the 
Russians to make claims which no one 
could anticipate. 

Our Government has always fought for 
the open-door policy in China. We were 
closing the door with this agreement. 

Mr. President, ever since I can re- 
member, in my lifetime, ever since I 
attended Sunday School as a small boy, 
Americans have been interested in 
China. As a Christian Nation we have 
been interested in the Chinese people, as 
we have been interested in other peoples 
throughout the world. It is not Ameri- 
can policy, nor is it statesmanlike, to 
forget people who need friends. 

I have emphasized the Chinese sell- 
out at Yalta because it is the key to 
everything that has happened since 1945 
in the Far East. The Korean war—the 
Indochinese revolt—and the present 
crisis are the legacy of Yalta. 

The worst of it appears to be the fact 
that it was all unnecessary. Russian 
help was not required to defeat Japan. 
We know that now. There are conflict- 
PSA ela as to whether we knew it in 
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to us without consulting the people to 
whom they did belong. 

And, last, we must have been regarded 
by the Russians as small children play- 
ing an incredibly infantile diplomatic 
chess game. 

Ninety-seven percent of the people of 
Poland are Catholics. Do Senators think 
they want communism? 

Our Chinese agreements were bad. 
The decisions on Germany and Poland 
were worse. At Yalta, our President 
agreed to divide Germany into three 
zones. He postponed the questions of 
reparations and future political deci- 
sions. There never was any clear under- 
standing of our ultimate goals for Ger- 
many. 

For Poland, the Yalta agreement 
promised a new Government, including 
leaders from Poland itself and from the 
Polish Government in exile. 

Free elections were to be held. New 
boundary lines were to be established. 
We gave away Polish freedom and the 
Polish people without a second thought. 
Churchill tried to get a solution which 
would leave Poland as a free and inde- 
pendent state. But the only thing that 
bothered our President was the possible 
effect upon the Polish vote in the United 
States. 

Mr. Roosevelt said to Mr. Stalin: 

There are six or seven million Poles in the 
United States. It would make it easier for 
me at home if the Soviet Government would 
give something to Poland. 


Mr. Stalin replied to Mr. Roosevelt: 
What will the Russians say? 


He insisted that he could not return to 
Moscow without the Polish territory he 
wanted. He got what he wanted. We 
got what we usually get—nothing. 

Stalin promised free elections, but re- 
fused to permit international supervi- 
sion of those elections. 

He prevented the establishment of a 
coalition government during the period 
prior to elections. We let him get away 
with it. This was a sellout of the Polish 
people, as brazen as the sellout of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

What happened is history. Two years 
after Yalta, the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment, a Communist front, held elec- 
tions. Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, head of 
the Polish Peasant Party, was forced to 
flee from Poland for safety. The free 


The record shows that Stalin had elections were a sham. Poland today is 


agreed, as far back as 1943, to enter the 
war against Japan. Two years later we 
gave him more than he had ever ex- 
pected, in order to get him to do what 
long before he had promised to do. 
The clue to this weird business is easy 
to find. President Roosevelt told Stalin 
at Yalta that China’s internal troubles 
were due more to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
party than to the so-called Communists. 


The whole record of our dealings with . 


Chiang Kai-shek underscores this basic 
attitude. 

Where does this leave us? First, we 
did not need to give Russia anything to 
get her help against Japan. 

Second, what we gave was unwarrant- 
ed and unprincipled. 

Third, we had no right to pledge ter- 
ritory and rights which did not belong 


under the absolute rule of the Red army. 
We let Stalin set up a new Communist 
state without batting an eyelash. 

The Polish experience was enough to 
discourage the people of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. If 
the Western powers could run out on the 
country for whom they had originally 
entered the war, what hope was there 
for them? 

It is shocking to us now because we can 
see the whole story. Stripped to its es- 
sentials, the Yalta Conference reads like 
a meeting of men who made no pretense 
of concern for any democratic process. 
This could have been a meeting of Euro- 
pean rulers back in the 17th century. 
They had advisers whose advice they ig- 
nored whenever they chose. Our Presi- 
dent executed agreements without any 
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consultations with other elected officials 
of the American Republic. 

I do not think we are bound by these 
executive agreements. The Constitution 
of the United States requires the ratifi- 
cation of all treaties by the Senate. In 
my judgment, our country should re- 
pudiate every one of the agreements 
which the United States regards as un- 
conscionable. 

I think it is unconscionable for any 
President of the United States to parcel 
out nations, to move boundary lines, 
to enter into secret deals affecting the 
lives and destiny of millions of people. 
I think it is unconscionable for any Presi- 
dent to arrogate to himself, without au- 
thority from any source, the right to 
commit our country to arrangements 
which he is unwilling to reveal. 

There are those who apologize for 
Yalta by the ready use of such phrases 
as “the practical realities.’ They say 
that we must judge Yalta in the context 
of things as they stood in 1945—not as 
we see them now. 

I submit that by any standard—by the 
most practical standard open to Ameri- 
can leaders—the decisions reached at 
Yalta were an ignominious surrender of 
American interests. We were involved 
in World War II by the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor. That attack grew out 
of our determination to prevent Japan 
from seizing and occupying China. At 
Yalta, we vested the future of China in 
the Soviet Union. We killed the open- 
door policy, which was the one firm 
foundation of all our dealings with the 
Far East for 50 years. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] was quoted widely in the 
newspapers recently. He was reported 
as saying that our preoccupation with 
the defense of Formosa was obscuring 
our concern with Japan and Vietnam. 
He regarded these areas as equally im- 
portant. 

I say that our troubles in the Far East, 
with Formosa, with Vietnam, with 
Korea, with Japan, all stem directly back 
to Yalta. 

It was not on a battlefield—it was not 
at an election booth—that we lost China. 
It was at Yalta. And from that defeat 
there arose the monstrous Communist 
army that drove Chiang Kai-shek out of 
his homeland into Formosa. r 

From that defeat, there arose the 
power which revolted against the French 
in Indochina, split the land in two, and 
almost exploded into another world war 
last year. It was from Yalta that the 
arbitrary, artificial, and unjustifiable 
division of Korea into North and South 
stemmed. We know what this meant in 
American lives. 

I do not claim for any human being 
the powers of divine omniscence. It did 
not take such wisdom to realize what 
was happening at Yalta. Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill had the opportunity 
between them to stand firmly for justice, 
morality, and the conscience of the free 
world. They missed the boat. They 
abdicated. 

That was the tragedy of Yalta. We 
are its heirs; and the blood, sweat, and 
tears of this generation are written in 
the ink of Yalta. 
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Let us resolve that we will not repeat 
these errors endlessly into the future. 

Mr. President, I have been trying to 
say these things for a long time. Unfor- 
tunately, as a new Member of this body, 
I am not altogether conversant with the 
procedure of the Senate, and, of course, 
I do not choose to speak too often. But 
I have a deep feeling and an abiding 
faith that what was done at Yalta was 
wrong. I have sat here listening to some 
of the older Members of this body, and I 
have wanted to speak my piece. I have 
wanted to say something about it. I 
have been a Member of the Congress for 
14 years. I am new in the Senate, and I 
am not familiar with all its rules. I 
have been trying to learn, and I have 
listened attentively. But, Mr. President, 
the agreement made at Yalta was wrong, 
and I do not propose that my people in 
Ohio shall feel that I am sitting here 
and taking without protest the talk 
about hindsight. I am very proud of the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. BRIDGES] for telling us of the work 
of the membership in both Houses dur- 
ing the years gone by in protesting and 
objecting to the kind of sellout which 
was made at Yalta, 

I think that, even though some of us 
are new Members of the Senate, we cer- 
tainly have a right to speak out. All 
Senators are on the same basis, even 
though some may have been elected by 
a small majority. I know that in the 
great State of Ohio I was not elected by 
a landslide. 

Last Saturday when I met Mr. Harri- 
man, the Governor of New York, I shook 
hands with him and said, Hello, Land- 
slide Harriman. This is Landslide 
BENDER.” 

Governor Harriman could not have 
won by the great “landslide” by which 
he was elected if the people of New York 
had known all about Yalta last Novem- 
ber. I think I can guarantee that, be- 
cause I know the people of New York are 
intelligent, capable, and qualified. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Ohio means, does he not, that if the pub- 
lic had known at that time that the can- 
didate for Governor of New York, Averell 


. Harriman, had refused the United States 


Government access to his papers on Yal- 
ta and knowledge of his part in the pro- 
ceedings at Yalta, they would not have 
had sufficient confidence in him to have 
elected him Governor of New York? 

Mr. BENDER. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is absolutely correct. 
That is the point I am trying to make. 
He certainly would not have been elected 
by such a landslide if the people of New 
York had known all the facts. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The people of 
the United States know the facts. Does 
the Senator from Ohio think that this 
will have any bearing on the desire of 
the Governor of New York to be Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. BENDER. I answer my friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona, 
by saying that I believe the people of 
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New York, by this time, have learned 
their lesson. 

I am certain that, so far as the Nation 
is concerned, the people are thinking 
about only one man, and that man is the 
present occupant of the White House. 
In whatever poll is taken, and wherever 
it is taken—whether it be the Gallup 
poll or any other—the lowest vote the 
President receives is a majority of 68 
percent. 

The people of the United States are 
not thinking about Mr. Harriman. 
Neither are they thinking about Mr. 
Stevenson. They are thinking about 
the greatest man who has occupied the 
great office in the White House in our 
time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. By his statement, the 
Senator from Ohio does not mean to 
imply, does he, that the Governor of 
New York, Mr. Harriman, is not running 
as fast as he can for President? 

Mr. BENDER. I am certain that Mr. 
Harriman is running. I am sure he has 
the Presidency in mind. I heard a speech 
he made recently. I think he never 
spoke better. That is not saying very 
much, but I never heard him speak bet- 
ter than he spoke that night. 

I know Mr. Harriman has in mind 
running for the Presidency at the next 
election; but, I say to my friends, he 
will run for exercise; and anyone else 
who runs against President Eisenhower 
next year will be running for exercise. 

I am certain that most Senators on 
the Democratic side who are wise—and 
they are good friends of mine, and I love 
them—appreciate that fact. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does not the Senator 
from Ohio think that Mr. Harriman, 
who is a multimillionaire and a Wall 
Streeter, would appeal to some of the 
liberals of the Democratic Party? 

Mr. BENDER. I think he has an ap- 
peal to Mr. De Sapio, the head of Tam- 
many Hall; and possibly he might ap- 
peal to some of the other liberals in the 
Democratic Party. But certainly so far 
as the liberals in the Democratic Party 
in Ohio are concerned, they have never 
heard of Mr. Harriman. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would the Sen- 
ator from Ohio think, Mr. Harriman 
might appeal to the Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats? 

Mr. BENDER. I happen to know a 
great many Jeffersonian Democrats. 
Practically all of my relatives live in 
Virginia, and they are all part of Harry 
Byrp’s organization. Of course, they 
were there before I was; and so far as 
they are concerned, they do not know 
that Harriman exists. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Can the Senator 
from Ohio name one candidate who is 
appearing on the opposite horizon who 
might embrace Jeffersonian principles— 
just one candidate? 

Mr. BENDER. I do not know of a 
single potential candidate who is actual- 
ly in the running or who has been con- 
sidered by Dr. Gallup who would be 
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considered adequate by the Jeffersonian 
Democrats. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Hampshire has the 
floor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
New Hampshire knew that he was hold- 
ing the floor, but he did not realize that 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio in- 
tended to speak for more than a few 
. in order to propound a ques- 
ion. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In view of the 
fact that the Senator from Ohio has not 
been able to name a candidate from the 
opposite horizon who embraces Jeffer- 
sonian principles, might the Senator 
from Ohio be able to suggest who is 
picking the candidates on the opposite 
horizon? 

Mr. BENDER. I have no idea about 
Democratic politics. I have all I can do 
to think about Republican politics. 

So far as I am concerned, my interest 
is in only one man on our side as a can- 
didate because of the superb job he has 
done, because of his good work, because 
of his excellent performance. 

The Republican Party has many per- 
sons who are qualified to be President. 
There are many able members of our 
party. But I say that a man who does 
a good job certainly is entitled to a sec- 
ond term. I am aware of the fact that 
at the moment President Eisenhower has 
not said whether he will or will not be 
a candidate. But, under the circum- 
stances, I believe he is the best possible 
man who could be named for the Presi- 
dency. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Senator 
from Ohio suggest, then, that Jeffer- 
sonian doctrines have disappeared from 
the halls of decision in the opposite 
party? 

Mr. BENDER. Certainly so far as 
those who favor the Democratic Party 
are concerned, I have not heard any Jef- 
fersonian doctrines expounded by any 
leading member of the Democratic 
Party, who has authority in the party. 
As a matter of fact, the most recent 
statement I read was that those in au- 
thority in that party were trying to read 
some of the Jeffersonian Democrats out 
of the party; they do not even want 
the Jeffersonian Democrats to attend the 
convention in Chicago. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would the Sen- 
ator from Ohio agree that there is only 
one finer tune in the country than that 
with reference to Jeffersonian princi- 
ples, and that is the Lincolnian tune; 
and that it is time we do all we can to 
assist those in the opposite party who 
espouse Jeffersonian principles to regain 
control from those who have discarded 
the principles of Jefferson? 

Mr. BENDER. I wish to say that our 
great President has said he is a liberal, 
so far as human rights are concerned, 
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and a conservative so far as the economy 
is concerned. 

I started in politics when I was 14 
years old, as a follower of Theodore 
Roosevelt. In Ohio, during my lifetime, 
I have tried very humbly to serve as a 
legislator for 25 years in various capac- 
ities. I like to have in the Republican 
Party the kind of man we have in Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. I like the kind of 
man who is forthright, honest, sincere, 
and devoted to keeping his word with the 
American people. I think President 
Eisenhower has done a noble job. For 
that reason, on every occasion, on the 
slightest provocation, as an exponent of 
the principles of President Eisenhower, 
I support his program as strongly as I 
possibly can; and I have, in the main, 
supported him on almost every occasion. 

Once in a while it has been necessary 
for me to disagree with him, because I 
am elected to represent the people of 
Ohio. But I rarely find occasion to dis- 
agree with our great President. I think 
that, in the main, the people of the 
United States generally share my views 
of this great man. 

In closing, I apologize to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
and to the minority leader, the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. 
Kwnowtanp! for speaking at such great 
length. I learned to admire the Senator 
from New Hampshire long before I be- 
came a Member of the Senate. He has 
rendered valiant and valuable service to- 
day in telling the American people about 
the horrible plight of the people of occu- 
pied countries, and frequently at other 
times in exposing the deplorable condi- 
tions which prevail there. 

We should never miss an opportunity 
to tell the facts and to tell the truth, 
because, as Jesus said, “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio for the splendid remarks 
they have made this afternoon. I 
wholeheartedly agree with the state- 
ments of both distinguished Senators 
that the sellout of Poland and the other 
countries presently behind the Iron Cur- 
tain is one of the great tragedies of this 
day and age. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, it ought 
to be pointed out that the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain stated that it was with 
great reluctance that he was compelled 
to accede to the wishes of the other pow- 
ers, particularly in view of the fact that 
Great Britain entered World War II be- 
cause of the invasion of Poland. So it 
seems to me the time has come when we 
ought to evaluate the events which took 
place at Yalta, certainly in view of the 
fact that our then Chief Executive made 
the statement on the floor of the House, 
which was quoted a few minutes ago, 
that no secret agreements were made at 
Yalta. Now we know that, instead of 
calling upon the people who were best 
able to give him advice, such as Gen- 
eral MacArthur, General Eisenhower, 
now the great President of the United 
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States, and many other distinguished 
leaders of our country, he took Alger Hiss 
as one of his chief advisers. 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, that 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire is entitled to great credit for 
bringing all these facts to the attention 
of the people of the United States. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to join my col- 
leagues in congratulating the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
for his remarks this afternoon. I think 
it is most apropos that the facts be 
made concerning the conference at Yalta 
and the use of Government documents 
by former Government officials, whether 
they be Presidents or whether they be 
officers in a lesser capacity in the execu- 
tive branch, as private papers rather 
than as public documents, which they 
are, which belong to all the people of the 
country. 

There has been much discussion of the 
so-called release of the Yalta papers. 
Most of the information in the Yalta 
papers was leaked out to private publi- 
cations long before the release of their 
full text. So, in all fairness to the public, 
the full text of the papers should be 
released. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire for his remarks 
today, particularly since there is much 
discussion at the present time to the 
possibility that there will be in the near 
future a meeting of heads of govern- 
ment to discuss future plans for a peace- 
ful world. 

I sincerely hope that mistakes which 
have been made in past conferences will 
be heeded, not only by heads of govern- 
ment, but by the persons who do the 
planning. I think it will be found that 
in most such conferences much of the 
damage has been done not by the heads 
of states so much as by the persons who 
have planned for the various confer- 
ences. 

I am sure the American people will in- 
sist that all discussions, or all decisions 
which are made at future conferences, 
shall be made public, and that there shall 
be no more secret deals, particularly 
when they relate to the lives and free- 
doms of other people. 

If the Senator will bear with me, I 
should also like to pay a compliment to 
the outstanding junior Senator from the 
State o? Ohio [Mr. BENDER], who I am 
confident the good people of his fair 
State will return to the Senate for a 
full 6-year term. He is a credit to his 
State and a man of great ability. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in clos- 
ing, I should like to thank the able 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. BENDER] for 
his forthright statement and very able 
contribution to the discussion. I wish 
also to say that I appreciate very much 
the contributions made by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Porter], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER], 
and other Senators who have partici- 
pated in the debate. 
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VISIT TO THE SENATE BY SENIOR 
CLASS OF THE WALTERBORO 
HIGH SCHOCL, OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to state that we have with 
us in the Senate gallery this afternoon 
the senior class of the Walterboro High 
School, which is one of the leading high 
schools in South Carolina. It is a great 
pleasure to have them here. There are 
present, in charge of the class, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. A. Mobley, Mr. Roger W. Sturm, 
and Mrs. Odessa Bryan. I should like 
to have the senior class of the Walter- 
boro High School stand. 

[The visitors rose from their places 
in the gallery and were greeted by the 
Senate with applause.] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McCARTHY obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder if the Senator from Wis- 
consin will yield to me for the purpose 
of suggesting the absence of a quorum. 
The quorum call can be started, which 
will enable the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], who is in committee, 
to be present on the floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the request is made with the un- 
derstanding that the Senator from Wis- 
consin has the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration 
of Senate Resolution 92, Calendar No. 
241, and then resume the consideration 
of Senate Resolution 94, with the under- 
standing that at the conclusion of action 
by the Senate on these two resolutions, 
and also the conference report on the 
postal pay bill, the Senator from Wis- 
consin will have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin for yielding. 


The 


EXAMINATION AND REVIEW OF 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the unanimous consent agree- 
ment, the Chair lays before the Senate, 
Senate Resolution 92 which will be read 
by title. 

The resolution (S. Res. 92) providing 
funds for an examination and reviéw of 
the Administration of the Patent Office, 
and of the statutes relating to patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights, was read 
and the Senate proceeded to its consid- 
eration. 
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The resolution had been reported from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion with an amendment on page 2, after 
line 11, to strike out: 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall be effective as 
of May 1, 1955. 


So as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That, in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate insofar as they relate to the au- 
thority of the Committee on the Judiciary 
to conduct a full and complete examination 
and review of the administration of the Pat- 
ent Office and a complete examination and 
review of the statutes relating to patents, 
trade-marks, and copyrights, the Committee 
on the Judiciary, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized from May 1, 1955, 
through January 31, 1956, (1) to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable; (2) to 
employ on a temporary basis such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consultants 
as it deems advisable; and (3) with the con- 
sent of the heads of the department or agen- 
ey concerned, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$50,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me state, briefly, that the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Patents, Copyrights, and 
Trademarks was established after the 
legislative reorganization bill was passed 
by the Congress. 

At the present time, the Commissioner 
of Patents and his principal examiner 
are abroad, at Bern, Switzerland, where 
they are engaged in a conference with 
the representatives of certain other na- 
tions with respect to the worldwide use 
of patents. The matter is of great im- 
portance to the United States, its peo- 
ple, and its industries, because I believe 
it will be recognized by all that the in- 
ventive genius of the United States and 
its people has been the principal cause 
of the creation of a great many jobs 
throughout the history of our country. 
It is true that sometimes workers are 
displaced; but, on the whole, new indus- 
tries are created by patents. 

We have received complaints in regard 
to great delays in the handling of patent 
applications in the Patent Office. Some- 
times it is alleged that patent applica- 
tions are not acted upon for even a year 
or more. That situation has resulted in 
an unfortunate development, in that cit- 
izens of foreign nations have become ac- 
quainted with the details of some of the 
patent applications, and have filed ap- 
plications of their own in foreign coun- 
tries, where they have received patents. 
It would take a long time—and longer 
than need be taken, I believe—to describe 
the entire situation. 

The Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary was unanimous in its recommenda- 
tion to the Senate and to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration that the 
resolution be adopted. 
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I may say that if the world should 
be so fortunate as to have developments 
on the international scene result in 
relieving the tension which now exists, 
and if military expenditures should be 
decreased, it will be of great importance 
that steps be taken to do what can be 
done to increase domestic expenditures 
in productive enterprises. But if that 
is to be done properly, there must be a 
thoroughgoing review of the patent laws, 
and the review must be made by the 
committee upon which jurisdiction of 
that matter has been conferred. The 
committee is not a special one; it is a 
standing subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Inasmuch as the resolution was unani- 
mously approved by the Judiciary Sub- 
committee and by the full Judiciary 
Committee, and also by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, I hope the 
resolution will be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. ELLENDER I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming recalls that when 
he was a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, the chief cause of this back- 
log was the lack of money recommended 
by the Appropriations Committee, so as 
to provide the Patent Office with the 
necessary funds to enable it to catch up 
with its work. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the able 
Senator from Louisiana is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In view of that fact, 
what good will come from the expendi- 
ture of $50,000 in order to find out what 
we already know? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think that one 
of the good things which will come from 
it will be that we shall develop the facts, 
which may persuade the Appropriations 
Committee to take steps which will help. 

The Senator from Louisiana knows as 
well as I do that the Appropriations 
Committee does not have time to go into 
legislative matters; and the standing 
legislative committee in charge of pat- 
ents, copyrights, and trade-marks must 
be equipped with a sufficient staff to be 
able to do this work. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Has anything come 
to the attention of the Senator or the 
committee to indicate that a revision 
of the patent laws themselves would be 
in order? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes. There 
have been complaints of all kinds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
know what those complaints are? Would 
it not be possible to introduce bills now 
in order to correct the evils about which 
complaint is being made? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Sometimes poor 
legislation 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then the difficulty 
could be thrashed out by the standing 
committee, rather than by the creation 
of a new staff, the employment of extra 
help and the spending of 850,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. One of the great 
difficulties about some legislation is that 
ae introduced without the proper 
study. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration be printed in 
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the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. It will set forth in full the 
case which was made before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 239) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp. as follows: 


The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to whom was referred the resolution 
(S. Res. 92) providing funds for an examina- 
tion and review of the administration of the 
Patent Office and of the statutes relating to 
patents, trade-marks, and copyrights, hav- 
ing considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with an amendment, and recom- 
mend that the resolution, as amended, be 
agreed to by the Senate. 

The expenses of the Committee on the 
Judiciary for the inquiries proposed under 
this resolution will be limited to $50,000. 

The amendment offered by the committee 
strikes out a proviso setting the effective date 
for beginning the resolution’s operations at 
May 1, 1955, inasmuch as the same provision 
occurs elsewhere in the resolution's text. 

A letter from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Senator HARLEY M. 
KILGORE, to the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, Senator 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, explaining in de- 
tail the proposals of the resolution, and at- 
taching a budget, is as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
April 25, 1955. 
Re Senate Resolution 92. 
Hon. THEODORE Francis GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and 
Administration, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GREEN: There is now pend- 
ing before the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration Senate Resolution 92, which 
provides for an appropriation in the sum of 
$50,000 for the Committee on the Judiciary, 
or any duly organized subcommittee thereof, 
to investigate the administration of the 
Patent Office and the laws relating to 
patents, trade-marks, and copyrights, with 
the view in mind of improving the adminis- 
tration of the Patent Office and to propose 
such amendments to title 35, as may be 
deemed advisable under the circumstances 
after a proper investigation. 

Various patent law associations, and those 
connected with the patent business, have 
passed resolutions on various phases of the 
patent law which seem to require thorough 
study. For example, a statement of the New 
York Patent Law Association states, in part, 
as follows: 

“The patent system is of vital importance 
to the country. It has been estimated that 
75 percent of the jobs in this country today 
are due to inventions made within the last 
50 years; for example: automobiles, air- 
planes, radio, television, moving pictures, 
automatic telephones, home appliances, 
synthetic rubber, plastics, electronics, busi- 
ness machines, aspirin, wonder drugs, cello- 
phane, nylon, rayon, Army tanks, guided 
missiles, proximity fuse, and atomic energy. 
A large fraction of the income of the Fed- 
eral Government is based on business which 
exists only as a result of inventions. The 
outcome of any future war will depend 
largely on new inventions. And the patent 
system is the most important stimulus to 
the making of inventions. When the Goy- 
ernment is spending billions of dollars each 
year for defense, is it not absurd to starve 
the Patent Office? A single invention may 
directly save the Government more in a 
single year than the entire cost of the 
Patent Office for many years.” 

There have been complaints over quite 
some period of time from inventors to the 
effect that there is too long a delay in the 
granting of patents after application there- 
for has been made. The American Society 
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of Inventors, in a communication in this 
regard, states, in part, as follows: 

“A recent issue of the Official Gazette 
shows that there are over 200,000 applica- 
tions awaiting action by the Patent Office, 
that the average delay in action upon an 
application is over a year, and that some 
cases have been awaiting action for more 
than 18 months. This condition is due to 
an inadequate staff which in turn is due to 
pennywise economies. As you know, the 
last Congress, instead of increasing the 
Patent Office appropriation which was then 
urgently required for the same reasons that 
exist today, actually reduced the appropria- 
tion so that today the examiner would have 
to pass upon almost twice as many cases in 
the same time interval as 5 years ago to keep 
their work current. 

“The difficulties confronting independent 
inventors today are greater than ever before. 
If these conditions continue to exist, they 
are going to stifle the creative thinking of 
our loyal Americans whose efforts are honest 
in trying to help our country. This delay 
curtails the incentive of those with new ideas 
in development work and instead of pro- 
moting this type of work, it is a real handi- 


cap. 

“It is quite evident that Congress has not 
been fully informed about conditions in the 
Patent Office or it would not allow them to 
exist. We, as members of a national, non- 
profit organization of inventors, urge that 
immediate consideration be given to this 
problem.” 

Information has come to the committee 
that either through the matter of delay in 
the issuance of patents, or for some other 
reason, there have been leaks in relation 
to inventions that have caused a great deal 
of confusion in patent processing which has, 
in turn, delayed further the issuance of 
patents. There is a necessity of protecting 
an inventor from disclosure of his idea and 
this subject is necessarily one for study by 
the committee. 

The committee proposes to make an exam- 
ination of the manner in which new inven- 
tions for purposes of defense are handled 
in the Defense Department and other de- 
partments concerning their methods and 
procedures which stem from governmental 
activities. Also, it is intended to study the 
system relating to the rights of the Govern- 

ment and the individual when such individ- 

ual is the creator of an invention and works 
for the Government or perfects his creation 
on Government time. 

It is proposed to make a study of the re- 
lationship between the United States and 
other governments of the world. It is under- 
stood that at the present time the Commis- 
sioner of Patents and other officials of the 
United States Patent Office are now in con- 
sultation with other governments in Bern, 
Switzerland, in respect to patents. A study 
of the present patent law is necessary in 
order to keep abreast of possible treaty 
arrangements. 

Title 35 of the United States Code, dealing 
with patents and the Patent Office, was codi- 
fied in 1952 and it is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that since that codification a review 
of existing patent law is necessary to bring 
the laws relating to patents and trade-marks 
up to date. In years past, patents dealt 
primarily with mechanical subjects but in 
recent years there has been a tremendous 
growth of complex patents, particularly re- 
lating to chemicals, so that a study of exist- 
ing law is indicated to keep pace with this 
growth. 

There also has been criticism relating to 
new improvements on existing machines as 
to the adequacy of the now existing law in 
relation thereto. 

In the past two Congresses there have been 
introduced bills relating to inventors’ awards 
in order that inventors would be encouraged 
to proceed with inventions in the public 
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interest and in the public defense. No 
action has been taken on this type of legis- 
lation and the committe believes that a 
thoroughgoing investigation as to the merits 
of such a proposal is in order. 

Some criticism has been leveled as to the 
existing law in relation to when a patent 
attaches. It has been stated that even 
though an inventor has filed his application 
for a patent, his patent may not be granted 
because some other person may come in and 
show that he had the idea a number of 
years before the patent application was filed. 
It is believed that an investigation to deter- 
mine whether or not there can be some 
method under which the rights to a patent 
may attach in order to avoid confusion and 
unnecessary delay in the processing of 
patents is necessary. 

There have been a number of resolutions 
submitted to the committee which indicate 
that the budget for the Patent Office is not 
sufficient in order to administer the patent 
program adequately. In 1952 there were 
60,386 applications for patents filed and in 
1954 there were 75,271 such applications. In 
1952 there were 720 examiners and in 1954 
that number had been reduced to 654, and 
as of February 19, 1955, the number had been 
reduced to 610. It would appear to the com- 
mittee that the continuous rise of applica- 
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tions for patents, coupled with the reduction 
in force of examiners, is a matter of major 
concern. The appropriation for fiscal 1955 
was $11.5 million and the appropriation asked 
by the Budget Bureau for fiscal 1956 is only 
$500,000 more, or $12 million. According to 
the statement of the New York Patent Law 
Association the Patent Office appropriation 
should be at least $15 million for fiscal 1956. 
With a 25-percent increase in patent appli- 
cations filed from 1952 to 1954, an increase 
of at least 25 percent in the appropriation is 
required to provide even restricted services 
rendered in 1952, not considering rising costs 
since then, 

The committee believes that the operation 
of the Patent Office in the interest of na- 
tional defense and in the interest of the 
public welfare is of major importance and 
that an investigation into the various items 
set forth is most necessary to the welfare 
of this country. 

On behalf of the committee I urge the 
approval of the attached proposed budget, 
since these funds will enable the committee 
to make its contribution toward the goal 
herein set forth. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Most sincerely yours, 
HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
Chairman, 


Proposed budget of the Subcommittee on Patents, Trade-Marks, and Copyrights of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for the period of May 1, 1955, to Jan. 31, 1956, inclusive 


Position 


STAFF 


Legal and investigative: 
ATINOS ROUND REDEE EA T A 


Investigators. ....... 
Administrative and cler! 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Hearings (inclusive of reporters’ fees) ) 


Witness fees, expenses 
Stationery, office supplies. Gate 
Communications (telephone, telegra; 
Contingent fund 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
my feeble effort to try to save a little 
money for the taxpayers—— 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question. I yielded 
the floor temporarily in order that an 
explanation might be made. I have an 
appointment at 5 o’clock. I should like 
to know about how long the Senator in- 
tends to take at this time. I hold the 
floor now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall require not 
more than 10 to 15 minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Not more than 10 
minutes? I yield for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
tried to point out in the early part of 
this session, expenditures for special in- 
vestigations have been increasing by 
leaps and bounds. The last time such a 
resolution was before us I introduced 
into the Record data showing just how 
far we have gone. For example, last 
year, we spent $1,900,000 on special in- 


vestigations. That amount was exclu- 
sive of the $95,000 which is regularly 
made available to each standing com- 
mittee under the Reorganization Act. 
If the Judiciary Committee is allowed 
the amount it now seeks in order to con- 
duct an investigation, the Judiciary 
Committee will have at its disposal for 
this year alone $920,672, plus the 
$95,000 which is allotted to that com- 
mittee for its regular work. 

If this amount is allowed, if the 
$50,000 asked by the same committee for 
another subcommittee, to investigate 
civil rights, is allowed, and if the 
$75,000 now being requested by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service is allowed, it will mean that up 
to this time we shall have made avail- 
able, for the purpose of conducting spe- 
cial Senate investigations, $2,283,819.79 
for this year alone. The Committee on 
the Judiciary has for expenditure al- 
most half of that total sum. 

I do not see how committee members 
can find the time to do so much subcom- 
mittee work. It is my belief that most 
of this work is done by clerks or profes- 
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sional job hunters who sell a bill of 
goods to some Senator in the hope of 
getting a job. I have said that on many 
occasions, and I believe it to be true. 

I know the futility of my standing be- 
fore the Senate and trying to save this 
$50,000 or $100,000. It is a small 
amount, but it ought to be saved. It is 
my hope that this resolution, as well as 
the one to follow it, will be defeated. It 
is true that the amount involved is 
small, but if we add it to other amounts, 
the total is a large sum. 

In addition to the expenditures re- 
ferred to which include clerk hire and in- 
cidentals, subcommittees hold hearings 
and make reports; thousands of copies of 
such hearings and reports are printed 
and sent throughout the country at pub- 
lic expense. I should say that the cost 
of such reports amounts to probably a 
third of the total appropriation. Many 
of such reports are sent out under the 
franks of Senators or of the committees, 
at great expense to the Government. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration will take note 
of the resolutions before it, providing 
for these many investigations. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
know that in my previous service in the 
Senate, when I was chairman of several 
subcommittees, it was always my prac- 
tice to have documents and reports sold 
by the Government Printing Office, and 
that whenever such a report was made 
on a subject which seemed to be of pub- 
lic interest, I made the announcement 
on the floor of the Senate, with the re- 
sult that returns were received by the 
Treasury from the printing and distribu- 
tion of such documents. That is what 
I would do now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator did 
that with respect to the investigations 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Pat- 
ents, Copyrights, and Trade-Marks, but 
that action related only to a part of the 
total number of reports. I am sure that 
a substantial number of such reports 
were sent out free. 

It is my hope that something may be 
done about these expenditures. As I 
have stated, we are increasing the 
amount, year by year. Every year the 
sums grow larger. Thus far this year— 
and it is only May—we have increased 
the amount by almost $400,000, as com- 
pared with expenditures last year for 
speciai investigations. My hope is that 
the Senate will take note of this condi- 
tion and halt such expenditures. 

Senators complain about the great 
amount of work they have to do, and 
how they are burdened. The proposai 
before us is a demonstration of how some 
of them seek work; much of which I con- 
sider useless. In my judgment a great 
deal of the work could be done by the 
professional staff members who are em- 
ployed by the standing committees, with- 
out the necessity for hiring news staffs at 
great expense. As I have often pointed 
out, each committee is entitled to em- 
ploy 4 professional workers and 6 cleri- 
cal workers. Many committees have been 
successful in having resolutions adopted 
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by the Senate by which they obtained 
more professional workers than the law 
generally provides for. If we add all the 
appropriations together, it will be found 
that the Judiciary Committee is spend- 
ing in excess of $1 million over and above 
what it could regularly spend under the 
law. I hope the Senate will take note 
of this situation and put a stop to such 
expenditures. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, as a 
former chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I wish to comment that the $50,- 
000 asked for by the subcommittee will 
be entirely inadequate. In my opinion, 
it should be at least $100,000. 

This is one of the most important 
jobs that is to be done by the Judiciary 
Committee at this session of Congress. 
I can produce records to show that when 
a man applies for a patent, the procedure 
requires 3 years before he can obtain 
action on his application for a patent. 
It is not 1 year, but 3 years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
believe 

Mr. LANGER. I am not yielding to 
the Senator at this time. The result is 
that large corporations, like General 
Electric, have their employees sign a 
contract containing a provision that any 
invention they may develop during their 
employment shall belong to the corpo- 
ration. 

That is not all. The distinguished 
Senator says he wants someone on the 
staff to work out the proper legislation. 
Who on the staff knows anything about 
patent law? Noone. It is a speciality 
all by itself. The average lawyer who is 
appointed to the Federal bench knows 
nothing about patent law. 

As chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I discovered that many times 
after patent cases had been argued be- 
fore a Federal judge, the judge would 
take months and even years before giv- 
ing his decision. One of the great jobs 
of the subcommittee is to make a thor- 
ough investigation of whether Congress 
should set up a patent court so that 
there will not be these interminable de- 
lays, during which patents are stolen 
from citizens by foreign countries. 

The situation is very serious. It 
should have been attended to many 
years ago. I regret that during the time 
I was chairman of the committee we 
were unable to get action on this mat- 
ter, although I tried time and time again 
to do so. 

I am satisfied that if the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana will bear with 
the committee he will find that for every 
dollar the committee will expend the 
people of America will receive many 
more dollars in return. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, 
agreed to. 


was 


INCREASE OF LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 

n will state the resolution by 
e. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. 
94) increasing the limit of expenditures 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
3 proceeded to consider the resolu- 

on. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of 
the resolution. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
shall be as brief as I can, recognizing 
that in the time allotted I cannot ade- 
quately explain the resolution in its en- 
tirety in terms of the field which the 
resolution seeks and proposes to cover. 

The subcommittee concerned is a 
standing subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. It is the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights. I did 
not seek the chairmanship of the sub- 
committee. Having been assigned the 
chairmanship, I have the feeling that 
there is a job to be done and that it 
should be done. 

I can best express the general purview 
of what the subcommittee intends to do 
by following the notes I have undertaken 
to make on the subject. 

We are asking for only $50,000. We 
have a very small staff. We are starting 
very late in the year. The subcommittee 
is to deal with a general examination of 
the Bill of Rights and proposed legisla- 
tion affecting it, to determine the 
appropriateness of its present-day appli- 
cation, with particular attention to 
matters concerned with due process, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and freedom from unreasonable search 
and seizure, as well as the functions of 
administrative agencies whose responsi- 
bilities particularly affect such rights. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. That field, I may 
say to my distinguished friend from 
Louisiana, is necessarily all-embracing 
so far as it relates to the Constitution 
and to the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution. The subcommittee does 
not intend to row with muffled oars 
toward concealed objectives. We have 
heard from many sources that the Bill 
of Rights is being eroded and that indi- 
vidual rights are being invaded. There- 
fore, we would like to conduct an open 
examination into the various fields em- 
braced within that subject. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How does the Sen- 
ator expect to cure the evils to which 
he refers by merely holding hearings? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The hearings, I 
should think, will ultimately result in 
bringing before the country very dis- 
tinguished men who would testify con- 
cerning the various fields in which they 
believe the Bill of Rights may be in 
danger of being eroded in some way. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Do we not have laws 
on the statute books, as well as the Con- 
stitution itself, to protect the rights of 
our people? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If some rights are 
not being protected, why do not the in- 
dividuals concerned resort to the courts? 
What good will it do to hold hearings 
and simply stir up dust, so to speak? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana suggest that it may be 
dangerous to stir up the Bill of Rights? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I do not sug- 
gest anything of the sort. The Bill of 
Rights has endured for more than 100 
years. It exists for the protection of 
the rights of our people. If anyone’s 
rights have been violated, it strikes me 
that the individual can be protected by 
recourse to the courts. Merely holding 
hearings will not cure any evils that 
may exist. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 94) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate insofar as they relate to constitu- 
tional rights, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof is authorized from May 1, 1955, 
through January 31, 1956 (1) to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable; (2) to 
employ on a temporary basis such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consult- 
ants as it deems advisable; and (3) with 
the consent of the heads of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned, to utilize the 
reimbursable services, information, facili- 
ties, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $50,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate by vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee. 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE COMPEN- 
SATION ACT OF 1955—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield for 
the consideration of a conference re- 
port? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
yield further, but I should like to inquire 
how long the Senator expects to speak. 

Mr. PASTORE. It should not take me 
more than 5 minutes. Originally I had 
planned to take much longer, but I shall 
insert my remarks in the Recor in the 
form of a statement and then make a 
very short and concise report to the 
Senate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1) to increase the 
rates of basic compensation of officers 
and employees in the field service of the 
Post Office Department. I ask unani- 
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mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of May 9, 1955, pp. 5846-5861, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
prepared an explanation of the confer- 
ence report, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PASTORE 


It occurs to me that perhaps some on 
both sides of this highly complex issue are 
overlooking the fact that matters of this 
kind often are not completely and finally 
resolved to the full satisfaction of everyone 
with one fell swoop. Frequenily, the goal 
cannot be reached with a single stride, but 
must be approached step by step. 

Legislation is not always perfect and it is 
never permanent. It can be changed to 
correct inequities, reflect improvements and 
allow for progress. History is replete with 
supporting examples of this. If this were 
not true, there would be little progress in 
industry, in science, in the arts or in gov- 
ernment. We would become a stagnant na- 
tion and disintegrate because of decay. 

As I understand the situation, neither side 
is completely satisfied with the conference 
agreement, nor does either side have any 
substantial reason to be completely dissatis- 
fied. On the one hand, the Post Office De- 
partment would acquire the position classi- 
fication program it so greatly desires, but it 
is a little unhappy with some of the pay 
features. On the other hand, the employees 
would receive an immediate pay raise, but 
they are a little unhappy with various and 
sundry other features. Finally, there are 
those in Congress—and I am one—who en- 
tertain sincere concern regarding the Depart- 
ment’s classification program. However, the 
fact that neither side obtained every thing 
it desired, may be of itself an indication 
that this bill is not so bad after all. It may 
be an indication that the bill has the proper 
checks and balances to work in a rather 
acceptable manner after all. 

The Classification Act—applicable to a 
million or more Federal employees outside 
the postal service—was not perfect when it 
was first enacted in 1923. There are few who 
would maintain that it is perfect today, even 
after more than 30 years of operation and in 
spite of being amended by Congress on more 
than a dozen occasions. But, all agree that 
progress has been made under it; that em- 
ployee morale has been raised because of it; 
and, that the principle of equal pay for equal 
work has been observed. I am confident no 
one would wish us to return to the chaotic 
method of pay-fixing for our other Federal 
employees which existed before the Classi- 
fication Act was first enacted. I suspect 
rather strongiy that we may be viewing his- 
tory repeating itself in regard to the postal 
pay bill now before us. 

This great Nation of ours under God—in 
earnest search for honorable and lasting 
peace—has beseeched other nations to re- 
solve their differences around the conference 
table. The problems of nations are vastly 
more complex and their differences much 
greater than any involved in the issue before 
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us here today. Surely, if there be any hope 
at all of settling differences between nations 
by such a method, there should be no ques- 
tion of success when that same method is 
used to settle small differences, by any yard- 
stick of comparison, among ourselves. That, 
so it seems to me, is exactly the situation 
in which we find ourselves on this issue. 

Candidly and with great sincerity, I must 
disagree with those who predict that the 
President will veto this bill. 

I disagree with them for two reasons: 
First, I respect the President, and I accept 
his word that he will study this bill before 
reaching any decision whether to veto or 
approve it. Secondly, I believe firmly, that 
if the bill is presented to the President prop- 
erly he will agree to its enactment. 

To the end that he may better understand 
the bill that will soon be in his hands I wish 
to point out the following: 

1. The bill passed by the Senate provided 
for a straight 10 percent increase for all 
postal employees. It did not contain the 
position classification program strongly de- 
sired by the Post Office Department. 

2. The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in the House, working closely with 
the Post Office Department, reported out a 
bill that provided a 6-percent immediate 
increase and contained the Post Office De- 
partment’s position classification program. 

3. When the House committee bill reached 
the floor, three amendments were adopted. 
Two of the amendments—so I am inform- 
ed—were acceptable to and approved by the 
Post Office Department. The third amend- 
ment added a few dollars here and there in 
some of the lower grades and reduced some 
of the future—not present but future in- 
creases—in several of the top grades. 

Thus, the conferees had on the one hand 
the Senate bill providing a flat 10-percent 
increase (without the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s classification program) that would 
have added over $200 million to the payroll 
cost of the Post Office Department, and on 
the other hand, the House bill providing a 
6 percent increase and the Post Office De- 
partment’s position classification program, 
which would add $164 million to the payroll 
cost of the Department. 

4. In conference the Senate conferees ac- 
cepted completely the Post Office Depart- 
ment's position classification program con- 
tained in the House bill. This was done 
in the spirit of compromise; it was done in 
order to give the Post Office Department a 
program that the Postmaster General has 
stated repeatedly is essential to the efficient 
operation of the postal service; and, it was 
done in the interest of obtaining speedy en- 
actment of a pay raise for our postal em- 
ployees. 

When it came to the basic increase itself, 
agreement was not so easily reached. To 
repeat—the House bill called for a 6-percent 
increase as against a 10-percent increase in 
the Senate bill. One would assume that a 
reasonable compromise might have been 8 
percent—the midway point between the two 
extremes—but here again, the Senate con- 
ferees yielded ground in an effort to come 
out with a bill that would be reasonably 
acceptable to all concerned. The House con- 
ferees agreed to an increase of 1 percent and 
the Senate conferees accepted a reduction of 
3 percent, thus arriving at the 7 percent 
called for in the bill before us. This agree- 
ment resulted in adding $9 million to the 
payroll cost of the House bill. In other 
words, the cost of the conference bill for 
pay increases and classification of positions 
amounts to a total of $173 million, or an 
average increase of 8.59 percent. I am cog- 
nizant that many people are under the im- 
pression that the bill agreed to in confer- 
ence amounts to an average of 8.8 percent, 
as has been widely publicized. This 8.8 per- 
cent figure includes a number of items not 
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attributable to pay increases. For example, 
it includes an item of $3,600,000 for reim- 
bursement of travel expenses, This item and 
others of a similar nature, amounting to a 
total of $6 million annually, are no more 
attributable to salary increases and position 
classification than would be the cost of 
building a new post office. With these items 
eliminated—as they properly should be—the 
cost of the conference agreement is 8.59 per- 
cent. This is less than 1 percent above the 
figure quoted as being acceptable to the ad- 
ministration. 

There was good reason and sound logic 
for agreeing upon the 7-percent basic in- 
crease. Let me explain what was accom- 
plished by changing the increase in the 
House bill from 6 to 7 percent, This small 
increase of 1 percent evened out the in- 
creases of the lower paid employees in most 
categories. The exact figures under the 6- 
percent House bill and the 7-percent con- 
ference agreement are as follows: 


Tnerease 
Group Employees | 6 percent | 7 percent 
plus re- | plus re- 
classifi- | classifi- 
cation cation 
Clerks, 3d class. 10, 224 9. 00 9. 00 
Special- delivery 
sengers. = 5, 602 7.7 7.80 
Rural carriers. 35, 597 6. 20 7. 30 
Clerks, Ist and 2d 
99 196, 853 8.30 8.70 
City carrlior 130, 741 8. 50 8.70 
Postal Transporta- 
tion Service 39, 763 7. 50 8. 20 
Post masters: 
4th class 17, 189 8.62 8.71 
Ist class.. =e 6, 861 7.73 8.62 
„ 3, 558 6.81 8. 88 
Other (except post- 
masters 3d class) 48, 643 8.10 8. 50 
Subtotal 405, 031 8.1 8.5 
Postmasters, 3d class. 13, 229 21.38 21.38 
MOP a ease 508, 260 | 8.2 8.59 


The American people support us in our 
attempt to secure an adequate pay increase 
for postal employees, and in recent weeks 
there have been many editorials appearing 
throughout the United States, urging the 
enactment of postal pay legislation into law. 
I am inserting a number of these fine edi- 
torials into the RECORD. 

The conference agreement is a good bill. 
It is acceptable to our postal employees, It 
was approved in the House by a vote of 328 
to 66. It will be approved here today with- 
out serious opposition. It should be ac- 
ceptable to the Post Office Department. I 
hope the President in his wisdom will ap- 
prove It. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point some editorials 
which appeared in various newspapers. 
They deal with the bill now under con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Providence Journal of 
May 5, 1955] 
THE Gap’s Too SMALL FOR A VETO 

Considering the circumstances under 
which the postal pay increase legislation 
came before Congress this session, the rate 
of raise which the conference committee has 
agreed upon should be regarded as reason- 
able. Presumably, therefore, both the House 
and Senate will shortly accept the confer- 
ence report. 

Although neither the House nor Senate 
bill provides for an increase in postal rates, 
this unfortunate omission is not sufficient 
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justification for a Presidential veto, as it 
was last year. For this year the Members 
of Congress have voted themselves a pay in- 
crease that makes the postal employees’ raise 
appear picayune. Moreover, there is pend- 
ing legislation that is intended to increase 
the salaries of all Federal civilian personnel 
by a percentage at least equal to that ac- 
corded the postal workers. The Senate has 
already approved its bill granting a 10-per- 
cent inerease—identical with the increased 
rate it voted the postal employees—and the 
House is expected to sanction a slightly 
lower general increase. Finally, members 
of the Armed Forces have lately received a 
pay boost. 

Against this background, Mr. Eisenhower 
now has no legitimate reason for vetoing 
the postal pay increase if the House and 
Senate accept the conference report un- 
altered. For it tops 7.6, the figure the Presi- 
dent was reportedly ready to accept, by only 
an additional 1.2 percent. Such a small gap 
does not warrant another denial of a long 
overdue increase in postal workers’ com- 
pensation. 


[from the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
May 5, 1955] 
Tuey NEED A RAISE 

President Eisenhower has not yet com- 
mitted himself as to whether he will sign or 
veto the bill providing an average 8.8 percent 
pay raise for about 500,000 postal workers, 
At his press conference yesterday he said that 
he will study the measure carefully before 
making his decision. 

That is as it should be. A pay raise for 
half a million Government employees rep- 
resents a very large sum of money. This 
does not obscure the fact that postal work- 
ers are badly in need of an increase, 

The President is not unsympathetic to the 
plight of the mail carriers. He has said, how- 
ever, that he considers a 7.6-percent in- 
crease all that ought to be granted at this 
time. 

The Senate thinks otherwise; it approved a 
10 percent raise. The House approved 8.3 
percent. A conference committee has com- 
promised at 8.8 percent. That appears rea- 
sonable, considering that postal workers have 
not had a general raise since 1951. We hope 
the President will feel that the compromise 
figure is low enough to warrant his signing 
the bill. 


[From the New York Daily News of April 
22, 1955] 


No PO Raise THIS YEAR? 


All the evidence shows, and virtually all of 
us are agreed, that the Nation’s 500,000 post 
office employees deserve a pay raise and 
should have had one last year. 

Yet, because Congress and the President 
can’t agree on whether the boost should be 
7.6 percent or 8.2 percent, this act of simple 
justice to the postal workers is in danger of 
being put off for another year. 

Our word for the prospect is “stinking.” 
What’s yours? 


[From the Cincinnati Times-Star of April 
22, 1955] 


PosTAL Pay VETO? 


By a vote of 224 to 189, not large enough 
to override a presidential veto, the House 
has approved an 8.2 percent boost for some 
half million postal employees. The Senate 
last month voted a 10 percent boost. A com- 
promise seems in the cards. 

President Eisenhower last year refused to 
sign a 7 percent increase on the ground that 
it was not accompanied by a revenue-raising 
hike in postal rates. 

The postal workers deserve a raise in pay. 
The ratio of cost of living to their pay raises 
over the past years proves that. And the 
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President in a measure invalidates his 
tion of last year when he now implies that he 
will veto any raise over 7.6 percent. 

Finally, the fact that the measure is not 
accompanied by a raise in postal rates is not 
a sound objection. As the Times-Star has 
said before, postal rates and pay for postal 
employees are no more connected than the 
pay of sailors is to the price of battleships. 


[From the Providence Journal of April 23, 
1955 


Nor THE RIGHT OCCASION For A VETO 


Mr. Eisenhower will have to dig very deep 
if he is to come up with a convincing reason 
for vetoing a postal pay increase bill because 
the House voted six-tenths of 1 percent more 
than he has indicated he would approve, 

A year ago he denied the postal workers a 
raise for the legitimate reason that Congress 
provided no funds to pay it. But this year 
the responsibility rests with him to make 
sure that these faithful public servants get 
their proper share of the pay boosts that 
economic circumstances have persuaded him 
to recommend for other civilian employees. 
These circumstances have already compelled 
the Government to provide increases for its 
military personnel and, more conspicuously, 
for the Members of Congress themselves. 

Where the conference committee will final- 
ly fix the percentage point remains to be re- 
vealed. It must stand somewhere between 
the House’s 8.2 percent pay increase and the 
Senate’s 10 percent. But obviously there is 
no reason to expect that either branch will 
drop back to Mr. Eisenhower's 7.6 maximum. 

And considering that the administration 
in the next fiscal year plans to spend upward 
of $60 billion, with at least 3.5 percent of 
total expenditures allotted to alien peoples, 
it can hardly afford to haggle over perhaps a 
dozen million extra dollars that Congress 
may decide to give the postal workers beyond 
the amount the President prefers to ratify. 

In the circumstances, if the conference 
committee sticks to the House’s 8.2 percent, 
Mr. Eisenhower should not compel the legis- 
lators to attempt to override a veto. Such 
Presidential action would be politically un- 
wise and economically dubious, 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
April 23, 1955] 


POSTAL Pay PROGRESS 


The politics-buffeted postal pay raise bill 
has run its course in the House and emerged 
at an 8.2 percent increase, as against the 10 
percent boost voted earlier by the Senate. 
The hike for the 500,000 post office employes 
under the first plan would cost the Treasury 
about $171 million, and under the latter 
$200 million. 

The House vote was along party lines, 
with Republicans warning even the 8.2 per- 
cent figure, being more than the 7.6 recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower, would face 
White House veto. The Democrats, who put 
through a 50-percent boost in congressional 
salaries, were eager both to salve the carriers 
for that action and to place the President in 
an embarrassing veto squeeze. 

The measure now goes to Senate-House 
conference, with the prospect any compro- 
mise arrived at will top Ike’s recommenda- 
tions and thus pose the dilemma of vetoing 
in the interests of budget balance, or of 
signing in the interests of fairness to postal 
employees. 

It is unfortunate but not surprising the 
issue has been debated and bruited primarily 
from political considerations. The plight of 
the carriers merits better treatment than 
that. It is to be hoped the President so 
views the matter, and signs whatever com- 
promise emerges. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
conference report deals with nothing 
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more than a 7-percent basic increase in 
salary for all postal workers, plus a re- 
classification provision which was passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

Originally, the Senate passed S. 1, 
which provides for a 10-percent increase 
across-the-board. On the other hand, 
the House passed a bill providing for a 
6 percent increase, with reclassification, 
which was amended by the so-called 
Morse amendment. In conference the 
conferees on the part of the Senate ac- 
cepted in its entirety the reclassification 
features as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

In view of the charges and counter 
charges and admonitions which have 
been made with reference to whether 
or not the bill would be acceptable to 
the White House or subject to a veto, 
the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate yielded as far as they could pos- 
sibly yield by accepting a conference 
compromise which reduced the 10-per- 
cent figure passed by the Senate down 
to 7 percent. In other words, we al- 
lowed the 6 percent of the House to 
come up to 7 percent and the Senate’s 
10 percent to go down to 7 percent. We 
feel that to be a reasonable and fair 
compromise. I believe the bill ought to 
be acceptable to the White House. 

Newspapers have published the state- 
ment that this is an 8.8 percent average 
increase. It is not that at all. It is an 
average increase of 8.59 percent. The 
reason it does go up to 8.8 percent is 
that certain travel allowances have been 
made, but they should not be considered 
a part of the pay plan. 

Mr. President, I wish to make this fur- 
ther brief observation: 

The difference between what has been 
said the President will sign and what 
this bill represents is less than 1-percent 
increase. To 325,000 of 495,000 postal 
workers the difference amounts to only 
90 cents a week. I cannot believe that 
the President of the United States will 
veto a bill which involves 495,000 em- 
ployees in the postal service, when 
325,000 would receive an increase of only 
90 cents a week. 

Mr. President, I hope the report will 
be accepted by an overwhelming majority 
of the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. It is true, is it not, 
that every Senator who was a member 
of the conference committee signed the 
report? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is true. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, please let 
me read to the Senate the following self- 
explanatory telegram relative to the 
postal pay bill which was received 
today. 

Senator MatrHew M. NEELY, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Six undersigned postal employee organi- 
zations, representing 60 percent of nonsuper- 
visory employees in the postal field service, 
respectfully urge you to support conference 
report on S. 1, postal pay and reclassification 
bill. Adjustments made by Senate and 
House conferees retain reclassification fea- 
tures sought by Post Office Department; they 
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did, however, increase pay for those in lower 
levels, These increases actually make bill 
more equitable. We urge you to support 
conference report, and assure you conference 
agreement will meet with overwhelming ap- 
proval of majority of employees affected by 
bill 


Thanking you for your consideration, we 
are 
SAMUEL E. KLEIN, 
President, United National Associa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 
PauL M. CASTIGLIONI, 
Legislative Representative, National 
Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees. 
HAROLD MCAVOY, 
President, National Association of 
Post Office and Postal Trans- 
portation Service Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen, and Messengers. 
Ross A. MESSER, 
Legislative Representative, National 
Association of Post Office and 
General Service Maintenance Em- 
ployees. 
W. M. THomas, 
President, National Postal Trans- 
port Association. 
WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, 
President, National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I request the yeas and nays on 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate has before it a conference report 
which was signed by all the members of 
the Senate conference committee. I 
wish to say, very frankly, that on March 
25 I offered an amendment to the bill 
then pending in the Senate providing for 
an increase of 7.6 percent in pay for the 
postal workers. It amounted to an in- 
crease of 6 percent on the base pay and 
1.6 percent for various changes in the 
Reclassification Act. The Senate, by a 
vote of 52 to 41, rejected the amendment. 

On the question of final passage, the 
bill was approved in the Senate by a vote 
of 72 to 21. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I had hoped 
we would pass a 7.6-percent bill. The 
reason why I say that is because I have 
confidence that the President of the 
United States would have signed such a 
bill. 

On March 25 I stated on the floor of 
the Senate: 

I wish to say very sincerely that I would 
have liked very much to support the bill pro- 
viding for a 10-percent increase, but above 
and beyond that, I want very much to secure 


a pay raise for the postal workers of this 
Nation. 


I am fearful that this afternoon we 
have marched up the hill and are going 
to march down again. I sincerely hope 
the conference report will be adopted in 
order to get the bill before the President 
of the United States. We have dilly- 
dallied long enough in taking care of the 
postal workers. I tried to get a bill 
through last August, but it was vetoed. 
The President agreed to go as far as a 
6-percent increase on base pay. 

The conference report distorts the re- 
lationship between the city carriers and 
the rural carriers. 

Presently the rural carriers’ pay is 
based on a 45-mile route and the pay is 
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$4,070, which is comparable to the pres- 
ent salary of a city carrier. 

Under the conference report, the city 
carrier would receive $4,430, while the 
rural carrier, for the same service he ren- 
dered previously would receive $4,280. 
In other words, the city carrier would 
receive an increase in this bill of $360, 
while the rural carrier would get an in- 
crease of $210. 

In the bill I presented to the Senate 
for action at the time we passed the 
postal pay legislation, I had this matter 
corrected in order that both the city 
carrier and the rural carrier would re- 
ceive the same increase. I shall not fur- 
ther delay the action of the Senate. As 
I have stated before, I feel a pay increase 
for our postal and other classified work- 
ers is long overdue and although I shall 
vote against this measure, I urge ap- 
proval here today to expedite the legis- 
lative process. 

Let us adopt this conference report, 
and if the bill is vetoed, I shall vote to 
sustain the veto. But immediately, if 
the veto is sustained, I shall offer a bill 
providing for an increase of 7.6 percent, 
with a retroactive clause making it effec- 
tive March 1, 1955, on the base pay in- 
crease. It is up to the Senate, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point in my remarks an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Tuesday, May 10, 1955, 
entitled “Political Pay Bill.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


POLITICAL PAY BILL 


Postmaster General Summerfield is justi- 
fied in his vehement opposition to the postal 
pay bill which the House approved yester- 
day. The size of the pay increase is not the 
governing consideration. The fact that the 
bill is political in origin and discriminatory 
in effect is what makes it unacceptable. 

President Eisenhower asked for a pay in- 
crease for postal workers of approximately 
7.6 percent. Congress boosted the increase 
to 88 percent. If there were no other con- 
siderations this would not be a significant 
difference—certainly not enough to justify 
a veto even though postal workers have been 
given larger average increases than classified 
employees. But the bill as passed would 
remove some of the incentive for better work 
because of discriminations against the most 
responsible officials. It would seriously dis- 
tort the pay patterns for the different grades 
that every organization finds necessary for 
employee morale. As Mr. Summerfield said, 
it would be utterly impossible to adminis- 
ter with fairness and would invite wide- 
spread dissatisfaction and serious morale 
problems. 

It is a vicious thing to play partisan poli- 
tics with Federal pay bills. If such practices 
continue a great many Federal employees 
will suffer in the long run. Only those with 
the strongest political organization will 
benefit in the short run. By organizing 
politically they put Federal employees di- 
rectly into the partisan squabbles they are 
supposed to avoid. These are the evils of 
the bill the House passed yesterday and 
which the Senate is apparently determined 
to pass on Wednesday. 

The President, therefore, has no reason- 
able alternative but to veto it in the hope 
that Congress will come to its senses and 
pass another bill without the partisan flavor. 
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The postal workers were denied an increase 
last year because of the same kind of poli- 
tics. They ought not to be made to suffer 
another delay because of congressional jock- 
eying for political favors. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a letter dated 
May 8, 1955, from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to Hon. Josera W. Martin, House of 
Representatives, pointing out why, if the 
bill in its present form should be passed 
and sent to the President, the Postmas- 
ter General would feel it necessary to 
recommend a veto. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE PosTMASTER GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., May 8, 1955. 
The Honorable JoserH W. MARTIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Because of the far- 
reaching impact of this legislation upon 
the postal service, I welcome your request 
for my reaction to the postal pay conference 
report now before the House. 

We are now in this situation: Both the 
administration and the Congress are eager 
to provide fair compensation and an equit- 
able salary and incentive structure for all 
the half-million employees of the Post Office 
Department; yet, the legislation now before 
the House to serve this common purpose, 
instead of helping all postal workers, would 
fail to correct many serious inequities which 
we have sought to correct and, in addition, 
would create many new ones, 

The facts are unmistakable. Approval of 
the postal legislation in its present form 
would discriminate against thousands of 
postal employees. I know the Congress does 
not desire this. 

The legislation would create serious pay 
distortions; it would raise the pay of some 
by as much as 9 percent, while leaving at 
only 7 percent the increase of many employed 
at like duties. Thereby it would invite 
widespread dissatisfaction and serious morale 
problems. 

It would raise havoc in the relationships 
of city carriers with rural carriers; these rela- 
tionships in turn would be distorted in 
respect to the road clerks of the Postal Trans- 
portation Service; additional distortions 
would work to the disadvantage of special 
delivery messengers; the legislation would 
arbitrarily reduce the amount of increase 
available for supervisors, assistant postmas- 
ters, and postmasters. 

Moreover, the legislation would throw sal- 
aries of many tens of thousands of postal 
employees far out of line with the pay of 
corresponding workers in America's private 
enterprise, and, within the postal establish- 
ment itself, it would destroy the basic con- 
cept of equal pay for equal work. 

All of these things I am confident the Con- 
gress does not desire. 

There is another fundamental I must men- 
tion. This legislation is now so drawn as 
to make it utterly impossible for any Post- 
master General to administer it with fair- 
ness. Many employees, by force of this law, 
would necessarily be unjustly treated, This, 
again, I know the Congress does not want, 

And there are other serious implications. 
Since 1945 most postal employees have had 
more than a 90 percent increase in salary. 
In the same period living costs went up 48 
percent. Since the last postal pay increase, 
living costs went up only 3 percent; this fact 
was one of the important considerations in 
determining our initial recommendation for 
a 6.5 percent pay increase. Yet, the pending 
legislation would now impose pay increases 
not only out of line with the living cost in- 
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creases of the past 4 years but also, in large 
measure, out of line with private industry 
wage scales, For example, senior letter car- 
riers and clerks, now receiving an average of 
up to $2.10 an hour, would receive under 
this legislation up to $2.27 an hour. The 
revised scales would be well above the sala- 
ries paid by private empoyers for work of 
comparabe responsibility. This comparison, 
of course, does not apply to supervisory em- 
ployees whose salaries remain well below 
their counterparts in private industry. 

I shall not catalog many additional de- 
ficiencies in this legislation. What I have 
already stated clearly demonstrates that its 
approval in its present form would be, for 
thousands of postal workers unfair and dis- 
criminatory and, for the postal establish- 
ment as a whole, would create a multitude 
of unsolvable administrative problems, and 
impose excessive costs which would vex us 
all for years to come. I hope, therefore, that 
in its zeal to join the administration in bene- 
fiting the Postal Service, the Congress will 
not adopt legislation which would in fact 
work against the best interest of the Postal 
Service. 

It is inherent in what I have said that 
should the Congress forward this legislation 
in its present form to the President for 
signature, I could not in good conscience, in 
consideration of the welfare of the postal 
employees and the Postal Establishment, 
recommend its approval. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a very brief statement with re- 
gard to the conference report. I shall 
support the conference report because it 
is a fair report. It gives to the postal 
workers a pay increase, although in an 
amount less than what I think they de- 
serve; but a pay increase which has been 
long overdue. 

In years gone by we have heard in the 
Senate, from both parties, when pro- 
posed legislation in Democratic and 
Republican administrations has been 
before us, that if we did not do such and 
such in regard to a measure, it would be 
vetoed. However, in my 10 years in the 
Senate I have never heard the threat of 
a veto used as a bludgeon upon the legis- 
lative branch of the Government to the 
extent to which it has been used in con- 
nection with the pay bill. 

The pay bill for postal workers has 
been voted for by large numbers of Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats, It is 
about time that Congress decides who 
passes legislation. 

The President, under the Constitution, 
has the right to veto proposed legisla- 
tion if he wishes to do so; but, as one 
Member of the Senate, I resent the tac- 
tics which have been used by the Presi- 
dent and the Postmaster General in 
regard to this measure. The Postmaster 
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General has demonstrated, time and 
time again, that he has no respect for 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. Apparently he believes we are 
chore boys, and that either he is going 
to have his way, or else legislation which 
protects the economic interests of the 
postal employees will not be placed upon 
the books. I am for taking the issue to 
the administration and to the country. 

We have before the Senate a pay bill, 
small indeed in the amount to which the 
postal employees are entitled. Con- 
gress, upon the recommendation of the 
President, voted itself a 50-percent in- 
crease in pay at this session. The bill 
before the Senate provides for an in- 
crease in pay of a little more than 8 per- 
cent for postal workers, and we are 
threatened by the Postmaster General, 
the administration’s spokesman before 
Congress, that if Congress votes the post- 
al employees the pay increase to which 
they are entitled, we shall be confronted 
with a veto. 

Let the President veto the bill. Then 
let us take the issue to the country. 
After the President vetoes the bill, if he 
vetoes it, in view of the large number of 
Republican and Democratic votes for 
the bill, the people of the country will 
be interested in knowing who really rep- 
resents them in the legislative process in 
Congress, 

I think it is time to call a halt to the 
threatening practices of the administra- 
tion upon the legislative branch. It is 
time for Congress to declare its inde- 
pendence of this kind of coercion. It is 
time to make clear to Mr. Summerfield 
that he is not running a big business 
establishment, in which people merely 
“yes” him or else get fired. 

The man who should be fired in con- 
nection with this matter ought to be the 
Postmaster General himself. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

arr Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], who is absent on official busi- 
ness. If he were presenting and voting, 
the Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“yea”; if I were permitted to vote I 
would vote “nay.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. ROBERTSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. JoHNsToN], who is absent by leave 
of the Senate to perform official duties on 
behalf of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. If present and voting, 
he would vote yea“; if I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 
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The Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Scorr] are absent by leave of the 
Senate to conduct hearings for the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee in the State of 
Nevada. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent on official business 
on behalf of the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

I further announce that on this vote 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. EAsTLAxp I, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scott], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] if present and voting, 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak!] and the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I also announce that the Senators 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER and Mr. 
MARTIN] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official committee 
business in the State. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SMITH] is detained on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Nevada 


[Mr. MALONE] is paired with the Senator. 


from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Matone] would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 66, 
nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS—66 

Aiken Fulbright McClellan 
Allott George McNamara 
Anderson Goldwater Monroney 
Barkley Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Neely 
Bender Hennings Neuberger 
Dennett ill O'Mahoney 

Holland Pastore 
Butler Humphrey Payne 
Capehart ves Purtell 
Case, N. J. Jackson Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cotton Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kerr Stennis 
Dirksen Kilgore Symington 
Douglas Kuchel Thurmond 
Duff Langer Thye 
Ellender Lehman Watkins 
Ervin Long Welker 
Flanders Mansfield Wiley 
Frear McCarthy Young 

NAYS—11 
Bricker Hruska Saltonstall 
Bridges Knowland Schoeppel 
Carlson Martin, Pa. Williams 
Curtis Potter 
NOT VOTING—19 

Bible Jenner Murray 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Chavez Kennedy t 
Clements Magnuson Smith, N. J. 

Malone Sparkman 
Eastland Martin, Iowa 
Hickenlooper Millikin 


So the report was agreed to. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced the Speaker pro tem- 
pore had signed the enrolled bill (S. 1) 
to increase the rates of basic compensa- 
tion of officers and employees in the 
field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 11, 1955, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the enrolled bill (S. 1) to increase the 
rates of basic compensation of officers 
and employees in the field service of the 
Post Office Department. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL FRIDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 12 noon on Friday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF CALENDAR ON 
FRIDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be in order on Friday to call bills 
unobjected to on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of order No. 240, Sen- 
ate Resolution 33. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will report the resolution by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. 
Res. 33) for an investigation of the ad- 
ministration of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 33) for an investigation of 
the administration of the Civil Service 
Commission, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service with amendments, and sub- 
sequently reported from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration with an 
additional amendment. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service were, on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “to”, to 
insert “(1)”; and in line 6, after the word 
“Government”, to insert “and (2) the 
administration by the Post Office De- 
partment of the postal service, particu- 
larly with respect to postal rates, pro- 
cedures, employee relations, and research 
and development with the view to 
greater operating economy and effi- 
ciency.” f 
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The additional amendment of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
was, to strike out all after the word “Re- 
solved” and insert: “That in holding 
hearings, reporting such hearings, and 
making investigations as authorized by 
section 134 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate insofar as they relate to full and 
complete studies and investigations with 
respect to (a) the administration of the 
civil-service system by the Civil Service 
Commission and other agencies of the 
Government, and (b) the administration 
by the Post Office Department of the 
postal service, particularly with respect 
to postal rates, procedures, employee re- 
lations and research and development 
with a view to greater operating econ- 
omy and efficiency, the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized from May 1, 1955, through Jan- 
uary 31, 1956, (1) to make such expend- 
itures as it deems advisable; (2) to 
employ on a temporary basis such tech-. 
nical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants as it deems advisable; and 
(3) with the consent of the heads of the 
department or agency concerned, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of 
the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 7 

“Sec. 2. The expenses of the commit- 
tee under this resolution, which shall 
not exceed $75,000, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A resolution for the investigation of 
the administration of the Civil Service 
Commission and the Post Office Depart- 
ment.” 


INVITATION TO HOLD 1960 WINTER 
OLYMPIC GAMES AT SQUAW VAL- 
LEY, CALIF. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi-. 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
order 279, Senate Joint Resolution 51. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 51) extending an 
invitation to the International Olympic 
Committee to hold the 1960 winter 
Olympic games at Squaw Valley, Calif. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to thank the Senator from 
Wisconsin for his courtesy. He has per- 
mitted a number of his colleagues to vote 
on a yea-and-nay vote, and has been 
very courteous to the leadership. 3 

Mr. McCARTHY. I might say I think 
I sacrificed most.of the audience. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor has the best audience that has been 
in attendance this afternoon, 


QUEMOY AND THE MATSUS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
world’s attention is riveted on several 
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small islands lying off the China coast. 
The Communist nations eagerly antici- 
pate another victory there. The neu- 
tralist nations see an opportunity to test 
the theory of coexistence—to demon- 
strate that the Communist appetite is 
satiable. The anti-Communist nations 
in Asia hope prayerfully for another 
Marne. 

Three months ago it was unthinkable 
that Quemoy and the Matsus would be 
sacrificed. Today it is not only think- 
able but a likely prospect. As the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Jenner] has 
pointed out, every available clue indi- 
cates a decision by the administration to 
surrender Quemoy and Matsus. The 
question, apparently, is not whether 
communism will consume those islands, 
but when it will consume them. 

The only hope lies in a popular pro- 
test. The disaster can still be prevented 
if the American people, through Con- 
gress, plainly inform the administration 
that they will tolerate no more retreats, 
no more appeasement, no more sur- 
render. 

Granted, there has to date been no 
arresting evidence of public outrage over 
the impending surrender. And with a 
few exceptions—like the wise and cour- 
ageous speech by the Senator from In- 
diana, and the frequent protests of our 
dauntless minority leader—Congress has 
assumed the supine posture so familiar 
during the Roosevelt days, and is busy- 
ing itself signing pledges to follow the 
leader. Nonetheless I believe that the 
American people are determined to pre- 
vent another Communist victory, and 
that they would make their views known 
if they, in turn, knew the significance of 
possession of the off-shore islands. 

The country and, I fear, Congress suf- 
fers seriously from misinformation about 
the value of Quemoy and the Matsus to 
the free world, 

Democrat leaders—especially the left- 
wing branch of the Democratic Party— 
the country over, are making the argu- 
ment that Quemoy and the Matsus have 
no military value; specifically that pos- 
session of them is not necessary to the 
defense of Formosa. The administra- 
tion is encouraging this view, although, 
since they were taking exactly the op- 
posite position only several months ago, 
a little more time must elapse before ad- 
ministration leaders can preach the 
worthlessness of the islands as confident- 
ly as the Democrats do. 

The truth of the matter is that Que- 
moy and the Matsus have immense mili- 
tary value: They are vital to the defense 
of Formosa. 

In that connection, I should like to 
read from the testimony of a great 
American general, General Van Fleet, 
when he appeared before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on January 21, 
1955. The question was asked: 

General, is Quemoy important to the 
United States? 


General Van Fleet replied: 
Senator, I would say it is vitally impor- 
tant. 


Mr. President, here are the facts. 
There is nothing in them of a sccurity 
nature—nothing the Communists do 
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not know; nothing the Nationalists do 
not know, nothing the administration 
does not know. The only ones that can 
benefit by this information are the Amer- 
ican people and the free world. 

Fact No. 1: Quemoy Island lies a scant 
few thousand yards from the Commu- 
nist port of Amoy. Amoy is the nat- 
ural point of embarkation for Commu- 
nist troops attempting an invasion of 
Formosa. It is, all military experts 
agree, the logical place from which to 
launch an invasion fleet across the For- 
mosa Straits. At this moment, however, 
the guns of Quemoy are trained on 
Amoy Harbor. Heavy artillery is pre- 
pared to rake the area. So long as 
Quemoy remains in Nationalist hands, 
no invasion fleet can gather there. 

Fact No. 2: The Matsu Islands lie 
about 3 miles off the Chinese port of 
Foochow. Foochow is an important 
Communist arsenal, and has the only 
significant navy yard on that part of the 
China coast. The navy yard was origi- 
nally built by the Republic of China. Al- 
though the Japanese removed much of 
its heavy equipment during the Second 
World War, the Communists have since 
rebuilt the yard. It is now equipped to 
construct hundreds of armored junks. 
It is this type of craft the Chinese Reds 
are counting on to transport their armies 
to Formosa. At the moment, however, 
the harbor and navy yard cannot be 
used, for the heavy guns of Matsu can 
rain destruction on ships bringing to 
Foochow the materials used in construct- 
ing the junks. So long as Matsu remains 
in the hands of the Nationalists, con- 
struction of a Communist invasion fleet 
is substantially blocked. 

Fact No. 3: Quemoy and the Matsu 
group stand athwart Communist ship- 
ping routes along the entire China coast 
opposite Formosa. From Canton, in the 
south, to Shanghai, in the north, coastal 
communication by sea is extremely diffi- 
cult for the Communists so long as Que- 
moy and the Matsus remain in National- 
ist hands, 

Fact No. 4: At the present time the 
nearest Communist airfield to Formosa 
is situated 200 miles from the China 
coastline. The Communists must use in- 
land airfields because the terrain along 
that part of the China coast is extremely 
broken. Thus Communist aircraft now 
face a 350-mile run from their bases to 
Formosa—not a prohibitive distance, it 
is true, but one that makes massive 
fighter support of bombing attacks diffi- 
cult. Quemoy, however, has three air- 
fields, and has room for more. If Que- 
moy were to fall, the Communist air run 
to Formosa would be cut down by over 
one-half. 

Fact No. 5: If Formosa should be at- 
tacked while Quemoy is in Nationalist 
hands, Nationalist aircraft could strike 
back from a base 150 miles closer to the 
target than should they have to fly from 
Formosa itself. Quemoy is an aircraft 
carrier permanently anchored several 
thousand yards off the enemy coast, and 
one, to boot, Mr. President, that cannot 
be sunk. 

These facts are well-known to the ad- 
ministration, and by suggesting that 
Quemoy and the Matsus have no value, 
the administration is consciously mis- 
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leading the country. The Democrats, for 
all I know, may preach out of ignorance; 
but not so the administration. 

No, I should not be a bit surprised if. 
tomorrow, some administration agent 
denies these facts or attempts to explain 
them away by the double talk for which 
the court pundits have shown such re- 
markable talent. But if denials or ex- 
planations are forthcoming, then I ask 
that these things be explained to the 
American people: Why did the adminis- 
tration decide 2 years ago that Quemoy 
and the Matsus had to be defended at all 
costs? Why, in 1953, did the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff unanimously agree that 
possession of Quemoy and the Matsus 
was essential to the defense of Formosa? 
Why did the administration then de- 
mand that Chiang Kai-shek garrison and 
fortify those islands? And, after Chiang 
Kai-shek has fortified the islands at our 
behest, and has increased their garrisons 
froma few hundred men to 12,000 troops 
on Matsu, and 50,000 troops on Quemoy, 
why is the administration now encourag- 
ing the country to believe that Quemoy 
and the Matsus are not so important 
after all? 

Mr. President, I secured the floor 
earlier this afternoon. I yielded so that 
other Senators could leave and so that 
a vote could be taken. I doubt very 
much that I would be justified in hold- 
ing the remaining Senators here any 
longer. I have carefully prepared re- 
marks on this subject, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they appear in the 
Recorp, the same as though given on the 
floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
use the word “encouraging” advisedly be- 
cause the administration has not yet 
flatly denied the value of the islands, 
The administration is, rather, promoting 
the idea by innuendo and implication. 
The Democrats trumpet the idea with 
apodictical certainty; the press, radio 
and TV commentators are feverishly at- 
tempting to sell it to the country. The 
administration is confident that by just 
hinting at the worthlessness of the isles, 
the idea will catch hold. 

The myth that Quemoy and the 
Matsus are of no military value is one 
aspect of a two-pronged administration 
strategy for preparing the country for 
surrender of the islands. The balance of 
the plan calls for a deal with the Com- 
munists by which it will appear that we 
have gained something in return for 
what we are giving away. One pos- 
sibility is that in return for giving the 
Communists Quemoy and the Matsus we 
will get their agreement to a cease-fire 
in the Formosa Straits. Or, perhaps, we 
might wrench from them a pledge not to 
attack Formosa. Of course, any such 
agreement by the Communists is not 
worth the paper it is written on. But 
the administration believes it is a way 
of saving face with the American people 
and with our anti-Communist allies in 
Asia—and, above all, a way of pleasing 
our neutralist friends in Europe. 

The occasion for making such a deal 
was suggested by the Communist Pre- 
mier at the Bandung Conference. Chou 
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En-lai offered to enter into “direct nego- 
tiations” with the United States about 
the Formosa situation. 

Now, there were two reasons why the 
United States should immediately have 
spurned that offer. First, Chou ap- 
pended to it a clear warning that any 
such conference would have to give the 
Communists what they wanted. Red 
China, he said, would never relinquish its 
so-called “right” to “liberate” Formosa, 
Quemoy, and the Matsus. 

Second, the term “direct negotiations” 
clearly implied that the representatives 
of the Republic of China would be ex- 
cluded from such a conference. We 
could agree to that condition only by per- 
petrating the most blatant double-cross 
of modern times. Trading off the terri- 
tory of a proven friend, behind her back, 
would not only be scaling the heights of 
international amorality and cynicism; it 
would, in this case, be repudiating a 
solemn promise scarcely 6 weeks after it 
had been proffered. In March, on his 
last visit to Taipei, Secretary of State 
Dulles had given, in the name of Amer- 
ica, a public pledge to the Chiang regime 
and to the entire anti-Communist world. 
“The United States,” he had said, “will 
not enter into any negotiations dealing 
with the territories or rights of the Re- 
public of China except in cooperation 
with the Republic of China.” 

But the administration wanted to 
make a deal. It was therefore deter- 
mined not to let the opportunity pre- 
sented by Chou En-lai slip away—how- 
ever formidable the obstacles seemed to 
be. The arguments that prevented hon- 
orable men from giving Chou’s proposal 
a second thought could be handled by the 
practitioners of double-think and dou- 
ble-talk who pitch tent at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

As for Chou’s intransigence on the 
point of Red China’s “right” to “liberate” 
Formosa, the administration thought 
this did not necessarily preclude the sort 
of deal it wished to make. Chou's tough 
talk was, perhaps, resort to an old diplo- 
matic technique; he might well be de- 
manding more at the preliminary stages 
than he would settle for at the confer- 
ence—in hopes of persuading the world, 
later on, that Communists are reason- 
able folk, ever willing to compromise. 

What Red China is really adamant 
about, the administration reasoned, is 
retaining and bettering its military po- 
sition vis-a-vis Formosa. The Commu- 
nists might therefore be persuaded to 
buy a cease-fire agreement, coupled with 
the transfer to them of Quemoy and the 
Matsus. This solution would be at- 
tractive to the Communists for three 
reasons. First, they could claim a great 
victory in acquiring Quemoy and the 
Matsus without a fight. Second, by 
signing a cease-fire agreement, they 
could present a front of sweet modera- 
tion to the world, citing it as evidence 
of their peaceful intentions and their 
willingness to compromise. Third, they 
would have improved the military possi- 
bilities of launching a successful attack 
on Formosa. 

This last item, enhancing the Commu- 
nists’ military position was not, of 
course, desirable; but neither was it—in 
the administration view—too high a 
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price to pay for retaining the good will 
of the European neutralists. 

Moreover, the administration be- 
lieved—and it believes today—that the 
deal can be sold to the American people. 
It is confident that such an agreement 
like the Korean armistice can be made 
to look like a victory for us—or at least, 
not a defeat. The White House publi- 
cists will hail the end of an explosive 
crisis and the bringing of peace and sta- 
bility to the Formosa area. A cease-fire 
may even be interpreted as a renuncia- 
tion of Communist claims to Formosa. 
As for Quemoy and the Matsus, the idea 
will by then have taken hold that the 
offshore islands were never of any mili- 
tary value anyway. 

Thus, the sort of settlement Chou’s 
conference would probably bring forth 
did not perturb the administration. 

The matter of proceeding without the 
Nationalists, however, presented a stick- 
ier problem. For we were unequivocally 
committed to include them in any con- 
ference “dealing with the territory and 
rights of the Republic of China.” It took 
about a week for the double-think, 
double-talk artists to maneuver the ad- 
ministration out of that commitment. 

The first signs, however, were encour- 
aging. Our Under Secretary of State, 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, Jr., promptly ad- 
vised the Communists—and the world 
at large—that we would talk with Red 
China only on the condition that Na- 
tionalist representatives would be pres- 
ent at the conference, Mr. Hoover re- 
portedly issued his statement after an 
hour’s phone conversation with President 
Eisenhower. He was apparently success- 
ful in persuading the President that 
however dearly the administration 
wanted to make a deal, it could not re- 
pudiate a solemn promise to Chiang 
Kai-shek. That was on a Saturday. 

By Monday the wind had shifted. 
Senator GEORGE, the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, took issue 
with Mr. Hoover. Our pledge notwith- 
standing, Senator Grone stated, it 
would be unwise to insist on Chiang’s 
presence at the conference. Now, this 
might have represented just the opinion 
of one Senator—a member of the oppo- 
sition party at that. But, in the circum- 
stances, his statement implied a great 
deal more. For Senator Grorce—the 
high priest of bipartisanship—had, only 
2 weeks before, promised to follow the 
President, willy-nilly, whichever way he 
might lead in the Formosa crisis. The 
implication, then, was that the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia was fol- 
lowing, not disagreeing, with the Presi- 
dent. Had Senator GEORGE been fore- 
warned that the administration had 
changed its mind? 

On Tuesday the answer came. And, 
incredibly, the man who gave the answer 
was the very man who had given our 
original pledge to Chiang Kai-shek. Mr. 
Dulles announced that we would, after 
all, be willing to negotiate with the Com- 
munists about the Formosan situation 
without the participation of Free China. 
Whether the President had been advised 
of the policy reversal, it is hard to say. 
One gets the impression that the Presi- 
dent is sometimes not informed of his 
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decisions until after they have been 
made. 

By next morning, at any rate, the 
President had been brought up to date. 
And his pitiless advisers had given him 
the job of explaining the new policy to 
the press. 

“Had there been a reversal of our 
policy in regard to having Chiang present 
during the negotiations?” a reporter 
asked. Oh, no, said the President— 
nothing like that. There was perhaps an 
“insufficient elaboration” of our position 
in Mr. Hoover's statement—perhaps we 
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without the Nationalists on any questions 
that would “affect the Nationalists.” But 
the conference with Chou En-lai, the 
President explained, would not neces- 
sarily “affect the Nationalists.” 

The masters of double-think and 
double-talk never had a better pupil, nor 
the pupil a better day. A conference 
dealing with Nationalist territory 
Quemoy and the Matsus—would not 
“affect” the Nationalists? A cease-fire 
agreement to which the Nationalists 
would have to be a party would not 
“affect” the Nationalists? Incredible. 
Why could not the President have stated 
simply, that we had changed our minds— 
and let it go at that? 

The truth, of course, is that we have 
reversed our policy—we have gone back 
on our word. We have done this in order 
to facilitate the transfer of Quemoy and 
the Matsus to Red China. For Na- 
tionalist participation in the conference 
is hardly compatible with administration 
plans. If territorial concessions are to 
be the business of a cease-fire conference, 
then the administration is quite right in 
thinking that Chiang Kai-shek would be 
in the way. Chiang, for 30 years now, 
has followed an unswerving course of 
refusing to yield voluntarily 1 inch of 
territory or 1 human being to Commu- 
nist domination. A record which, I re- 
gret to say, the United States can only 
envy. 

We have reversed our policy, and what 
we must now do is reverse the reversal. 
I know that repeated policy switches are 
embarrassing, but the White House ad- 
visers can be counted on to find words 
that prove things were always thus. But 
however it is done, it must be done. We 
cannot sit down with the representatives 
of an enemy power and talk about giving 
away the territory of our friends without 
permitting our friends to take part in the 
conversations. No nation can do that 
and keep its self-respect. 

Moreover, we cannot jeopardize free 
Asia’s military position by ceding Que- 
moy and the Matsus. For reasons of 
both defense and offense, the offshore 
islands play a vital role in free world 
strategy. Quemoy and Matsu are For- 
mosa’s first line of defense. Formosa, 
in turn, is a vital link in our defensive 
chain in the western Pacific. If Formosa 
should fall, the enemy would sit astride 
the middle of our line leaving our left 
and right flanks fatally exposed. Japan 
and the Philippines would be vulnerable; 
our mainland positions—Korea in the 
north and Viet-Nam, Thailand, and Ma- 
laya in the south—would, for all prac- 
tical purposes, have fallen behind. the 
Iron Curtain. Once our western Pacific 
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line has been pierced, the Communists 
can afford to set their sights on Hawaii 
and California. 

Quemoy and the Matsus are equally 
vital to a free world offensive in the 
Far East—if ever there is to be one. 
Both as jumping-off points for invasion 
troops and as bases for providing air 
cover, the offshore islands are inval- 
uable to an attempt by Free China to 
recapture the mainland. If these bases 
are surrendered, Formosa—whether or 
not it is actually attacked—will be neu- 
tralized militarily; and eventually the 
stout-hearted Nationalists will despair of 
ever liberating their homeland. The re- 
turn of China to the Chinese people must 
be cur ultimate goal in the Far East. 
Final victory over world communism is 
unthinkable so long as China, and thus 
Asia, is controlled by the enemy. 

If the administration cannot be moved 
by considerations of national honor—if 
it cannot be persuaded that we owe 
loyalty to our friends—then let our 
leaders be reminded of their duties to 
the American people. For through its 
far-eastern policies, the administration 
is not only betraying an ally: it is be- 
traying millions of Americans who in 
1952 voted for the Eisenhower ticket 
because of promises of firmness toward 
our enemies and loyalty to our allies. 

In 1952 the American people cast a 
resounding vote against international 
treachery. They welcomed the pledge 
contained in the Republican platform 
to repudiate the infamous Yalta agree- 
ment. They demanded we put an end 
to the Roosevelt-Truman policy of sell- 
ing out our allies in return for Com- 
munist promises to behave. They in- 
sisted that we should never again barter 
with the territory, the wealth, the lives, 
the freedom, of gallant friends. At Yalta 
we bargained away huge portions of 
China behind the back of the Chinese 
Government. For 6 months we did not 
even inform Chiang Kai-shek that part 
of his country had been traded to the 
Soviet Union. Performances such as 
these the American people vowed not 
to repeat. 

Moreover, the country was promised a 
policy of liberation, not coexistence. 
I do not think many voters understood 
candidate Eisenhower to be saying in 
the fall of 1952 that support of a Chiang 
attempt to liberate the mainland would 
be support of an “aggressive war“ —as 
the President put it in a press conference 
a few weeks ago. 

The administration is well aware of 
its mandate. Memories of 1952 are not 
so dim as to require lectures on the sub- 
ject by Members of Congress. The ad- 
ministration, moreover, fully under- 
stands what its mandate requires in the 
current Far Eastern crisis. The proof 
of this is that the administration, origi- 
nally—following its own lights—made 
the right decisions about Formosa. As I 
have said, the administration decided in 
1953 to defend Quemoy and the Matsus 
at all costs because of their great military 
value. And it was the administration 
position, until only last week, that no 
conversations would be held with the 
Peiping regime without the participation 
of Free China, Then, why the reversals? 
Why has the administration not stuck by 
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its guns and kept faith with the Ameri- 
can people? 

Part of the answer is that the admin- 
istration is subject to formidable pres- 
sures—from foreign governments, from 
the left wings of the opposition party, 
from court advisers who have bought or 
wheedled or been born to a seat in the 
inner circle. But have our elected offi- 
cials no stamina, no courage, no minds 
of their own? Why is it, when American 
policy deviates from British policy, the 
British policy invariably prevails? Why 
is it, when Republican views clash with 
Democrat views, the Democrat views 
eventully win out? Why is it, when the 
brothers confer, the seat of government 
moves to State College, Pa.? Other ad- 
ministrations have encountered similar 
pressures; but other administrations 
have managed, withal, to wield the na- 
tional power. In our day, the pressures 
invariably prove stronger than the will 
to resist. This Government’s principal 
malady is ambivalence, pliancy, and ir- 
resolution at the summit. 

The crisis in the Far East cries for bold 
leadership by the President of the United 
States. The President must answer that 
call. He must declare that Quemoy and 
the Matsus will be held at all costs be- 
cause they belong, by right, to an ally, 
and because they are important to the 
free world’s defense. He must therefore 
plainly inform Red China that it may 
have Quemoy and the Matsus the day 
it has defeated the United States of 
America. This would not, mind you, be 
a war policy; for the Communists would 
not dare attack in the teeth of such a 
warning. 

As for negotiating with the Commu- 
nists, the President must advise Chou 
En-lai that the United States has not 
the slightest interest in discussing fur- 
ther concessions by the free world. He 
must tell Chou that if he wants to talk, 
we will talk about the release of 481 
American prisoners of war; we will talk 
about Red China getting out of Korea; 
we will talk about the Communists get- 
ting out of Indochina; we will talk about 
returning China to the Chinese people. 

The way of Presidential leadership is 
not always easy; it is sometimes a lonely 
road from which the warmest friends fall 
away, where the only companions are 
conscience and courage and will. But at 
the end of the road waits history ready 
to tender its thanks and congratulations. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF COMMENCEMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the death 
rate in Louisiana is 80 percent less to- 
day than it was 100 years ago. It is 50 
percent less than it was a half century 
ago. Statistics show that eight times as 
many lives are being saved today 
through public health measures and bet- 
ter living standards than by the treat- 
ment of diseases after people become ill. 
As the years progress, public health will 
save the Nation more and more of its 
human resources and material wealth. 

This month, the Louisiana State Board 
of Health, the oldest State board of 
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health in the United States, commemo- 
rates its 100th anniversary. To cele- 
brate the occasion, the southern branch 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion and the Louisiana Public Health 
Association are holding a joint meeting 
in New Orleans this week. This gather- 
ing is truly a centennial of organized 
public health in America; and, because of 
this, I feel it is fitting for the Senate to 
take a few minutes in this legislative 
day to pay an anniversary tribute to the 
Louisiana State Board of Health, fore- 
runner of America’s great health move- 
ment. 

The theme of the 23d annual meeting 
of the southern branch of the American 
Public Health Association, which em- 
braces public workers from 16 Southern 
States, is “Public Health Pioneering— 
A Southern Heritage.” This convention 
is in session in New Orleans, La., and 
the convention will last from May 11 
to May 13. Its program is replete with 
statements by outstanding representa- 
tives of the medical profession, and their 
subjects embrace every phase of a mod- 
ern health program. This program is de- 
signed by the committee in charge to 
bring out and highlight the many basic 
innovations in the organization of public 
health administration that have been 
developed in the southern branch area. 

The Louisiana State Board of Health 
was established by an act of the Lou- 
isiana State Legislature on March 15, 
1855, and actually organized on June 13, 
1855. At that time, the State of Louisi- 
ana and the city of New Orleans were 
suffering devasting epidemics—the most 
dreaded of which was yellow fever. 

Many public health laws were enacted 
to increase the scope of the board's 
functions, between the years 1855 and 
1898. In the latter year, it was given the 
authority to draft and adopt a sanitary 
code; provisions were made for the es- 
tablishment of parish and municipal 
boards of health; and, generally, the ba- 
sis for the board’s present wide range of 
functions, including 61 public health 
units, was set up. 

Today, the broader duties of the board 
include quarantine functions and the en- 
forcement of many other regulations de- 
signed to increase the human life span. 

Iam certain that I bespeak the unan- 
imous feeling of all the Members of this 
body in conveying my warmest regards to 
ali members of the American Public 
Health Association on the 100th anni- 
versary of the commencement of such 
services in the United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
consider it a privilege to associate my- 
self with the remarks made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], in paying 
tribute to the Louisiana State Board of 
Health on the occasion of its 100th an- 
niversary. 

Louisiana is proud to have been in 
the vanguard of the States in furnish- 
ing this splendid facility for the im- 
provement of the health, and in direct 
proportion, the happiness of our people. 
As a former member of the Louisiana 
Legislature, and as a Member of the 
United States Senate for over 18 years, 
I too am proud of the small part that 
I have played in actively supporting and 
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encouraging an expanded and an ag- 
gressive public-health service, both on a 
State and a National level. 

Mr. President, I join with my distin- 
guished colleague in extending my sin- 
cere greetings to the members of the 
American Public Health Association, 
who are assembled now in the city of 
New Orleans, La., to fittingly commem- 
orate this memorable occasion—the 
100th anniversary of the establishment 
of the first State board of health in the 
United States. 


THE REA AND PUBLIC POWER DE- 
VELOPMENT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon; when many of my col- 
leagues were making statements regard- 
ing the great REA program, I agreed to 
postpone a brief statement of mine un- 
til the Senate had transacted the neces- 
sary business on the conference report 
on the postal pay bill. 

Mr. President, my record of support of 
of the REA is perfectly clear during my 
10 years as a Member of the Senate. 
The REA is one of the great cooperative 
programs between farmers in the United 
States and a government which has un- 
derstood the importance of promoting 
the general welfare. 

In paying my respects to the great 
economic contribution the REA has 
made to the welfare of the Nation, I 
desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to a statement in connection with 
our atomic energy program, which re- 
cently was made to me by a high official. 
He pointed out that research indicated 
that by the year 2000, the people of 
America will need 20 times the kilowatt 
hours of power that presently are gen- 
erated in the United States. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is a startling statement, but 
I am satisfied it is one which can be 
substantiated, in fact, by means of good 
analytical research. However, it points 
out to the Congress a great responsibil- 
ity which I most respectfully say we are 
not living up to in our own decade, at 
least to the degree that we should. 

Mr. President, if a healthy economy in 
the year 2000, which is not very far 
ahead, will require 20 times the kilowatt 
hours of electric power now being gen- 
erated in the United States, we had 
better follow a course of action imme- 
diately which will guarantee that the 
power will be available to American peo- 
ple living in that era. That means that 
we cannot justify a shortsighted, false- 
economy program which sacrifices the 
maximum potential of any great project 
that is capable of being developed in our 
country. 

The REA and the tens of thousands 
of farmers who comprise the REA move- 
ment know how important it is to their 
economic welfare, and to the economic 
welfare of the people as a whole, that 
cheap power made available to the farm- 
ers of the country. 

In some of the speeches this after- 
noon—and I notice in some of the prop- 
aganda of private utility advocates on 
the REA issue—we have the statistic 
given us that an exceedingly large per- 
centage of the farms of America are al- 
ready electrified. It does not follow 
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that, because electric lines go into those 
farms, they are adequately electrified. 
What was an adequate supply of power to 
a farm on an REA line 10 years ago is 
no longer an adequate supply of power on 
tens of thousands of American farms. 
Why? Because during the past 10 years 
the use of electricity in performing farm 
work has so increased that we find REA 
after REA across the country unable to 
furnish the amount of electric power 
which the customers need. Their lines 
need to be firmed up. They need to de- 
velop heavier transmission lines. They 
need more power than they are capable 
of transmitting to the farms over their 
present systems. 

So there are thousands of REA’s which 
need an enlarged REA program. What 
I am pointing out is that the job has not 
been completed. Now we must bring 
additional facilities to these REA’s in 
order to give to the farmers the quan- 
tity of power which is necessary to oper- 
ate the modern labor-saving devices and 
the electrical equipment now available 
to the farmers of the country. I wish 
to stress that fact, particularly in re- 
spect to the recommendations of the 
Hoover task force, which has recently 
handed down its recommendations in 
regard to the REA’s. 

A year ago, when I stood on the floor 
of the Senate and opposed appropria- 
tions for that task force, I warned the 
Senate what to expect from it, because 
it was typical of so many of the ap- 
pointments of the President of the 
United States. It was rigged. The 
President placed on that task force men 
not in sympathy with the REA move- 
ment, as their background and history 
will show. So we have exactly the kind 
of report that those of us who had taken 
the time to study the background of 
the personnel the President was ap- 
pointing had every right to expect. 

Now we find that the business spokes- 
men for this administration, the private 
utility spokesmen for this administra- 
tion who have taken over the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and turned it into 
a department of private utilities, are 
now trying to sell the American public 
a bill of goods. They are trying to con- 
vince the people that the Government 
should withdraw from the REA pro- 
gram and turn over the program to so- 
called private business, which is in fact 
private monopoly. 

Objections are being raised to the 
low-interest rates which have been made 
available to the REA’s through this Gov- 
ernment program. But let the Ameri- 
can people never forget that the farms 
of America never would have been elec- 
trified if we had had to wait for private 
utilities to do the job. The private util- 
ities would not stretch their transmission 
lines into the remote rural areas of the 
country. They would not electrify the 
farms because they could not make the 
profits they wanted to make from that 
kind of business venture. So what we 
see in this instance is a good example of 
what we are seeing in so many instances 
in regard to turning over a great many 
heritages of the American people to big 
business interests under the Eisenhower 
administration. 
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We now get the big business scheme, 
because REA has proved to be a great 
success. REA has taken power into the 
remote areas; and by putting power into 
the remote areas it has caused population 
to follow. The remote areas of 10 or 15 
years ago now have become thickly pop- 
ulated areas. They have become what 
would be a rich source of income for 
private utilities if they could squeeze the 
REA's out. So we find big business 
spokesmen, who comprise so large a per- 
centage of so many of the task forces of 
the Hoover Commission, propagandizing 
public opinion with the proposal that the 
utilities ought to take over the program; 
that the banks, and not the Govern- 
ment, ought to be making the loans— 
at what interest rates? Not at the low- 
interest rates the Government has been 
providing, but at the high rates which 
the bankers would charge, That is why 
I have been heard to say, and why I re- 
peat today, that one of the chief char- 
acteristics of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is that it will go down in history 
as a tribute-collecting administration 
for the financiers of America, taking ad- 
vantage of the people of low income. I 
am unalterably opposed to that program. 

The REA’s have made a great contri- 
bution to agricultural life in this country, 
and they have made a great contribution 
to the businessmen of America, because 
the REA’s have increased the purchasing 
power of the farmers in the rural areas 
of America, That has redounded to the 
economic benefit of the small-business 
men and the small towns in the rural 
areas of America. 

What we ought to be doing in this Con- 
gress is strengthening the REA program, 
not weakening it, as the chief spokesmen 
of the Eisenhower administration are 
proposing in connection with this pro- 
gram. We ought to set at rest the fears 
of the farmers of America in REA co- 
operatives today by making clear to them 
that we are going to continue the main 
policies of the Federal Government with 
respect to REA, at low interest rates. 

What is the record of repayment of 
REA? It has been a wonderful record. 
It has been a record of economic success. 
In a great many instances the REA’s 
have paid back their loans ahead of 
schedule. In view of the fact that, by 
the year 2000, we shall need 20 times the 
number of kilowatt hours we are now 
generating in the United States, Con- 
gress, in this session, ought to strengthen, 
and not weaken, the REA program. We 
ought to apply that principle to other 
great projects of power development, 
which this administration will scuttle if 
we let them get away with it. 

In a moment I shall introduce for the 
Recorp a long list of resolutions passed 
by REA’s and other farm groups in sup- 
port of a high dam at Hells Canyon. I 
wish to point out that the high dam at 
Hells Canyon will be of great impor- 
tance to the REA in my section of the 
country, because it will stand there asa 
great guardian and protector of REA 
interests. It will supply to that area of 
the country a great quantity of electric 
power which will be available for trans- 
mission over REA lines, and will make it 
possible to supply farmers in the Pacific 
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Northwest with the additional power 
which they so sorely need. 

Recently there has been handed down 
a report by an examiner of the Federal 
Power Commission on Hells Canyon. 
Many months ago we predicted the na- 
ture of the report, because, again, we 
are dealing with a rigged commission. 
We know what the Federal Power Com- 
mission is going to recommend in regard 
to Hells Canyon, just as we knew what 
Examiner Costello was going to recom- 
mend, because the President of the 
United States appointed as Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission a man 
who he knew was opposed to Hells Can- 
yon. He took him out of Governor 
Langlie’s office. Governor Langlie, of 
Washington, is one of the greatest op- 
ponents of the people’s interests in a 
high dam at Hells Canyon. The Chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission 
was selected for a quasi-judicial posi- 
tion, and the President of the United 
States must himself be charged with 
knowledge that the Chairman was op- 
posed to a high dam. 

What has been the line of the Repub- 
lican spokesmen on the Hells Canyon 
Dam issue? I am a good enough lawyer 
to know that when I have an affidavit of 
prejudice available to me, and the judge 
of a case has already prejudged the 
issues—and I am satisfied that he has—I 
file my affidavit of prejudice. 

In the circumstances it is perfectly 
clear what the Federal Power Commis- 
sion is up to. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant that Congress protect the Ameri- 
can people from the prejudices of the 
Federal Power Commission. 

One of the interesting things about 
the report of Examiner -Costello—and 
I recommend a reading of the report by 
my colleagues in the Senate—is that he 
admits in the report that the most effi- 
cient and effective program and the 
soundest program would be the building 
of a high dam at Hells Canyon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. T yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Why did not Mr. 
Costello make such a recommendation? 

Mr. MORSE. Because he engaged in 
gratuitous advice to the country—and 
who is he to pass this kind of judgment 
and try to make it binding?—that he 
did not believe, in view of past per- 
formance, that Congress would make 
an appropriation for that purpose. 

Imagine, Mr. President, an examiner 
of the Federal Power Commission tak- 
ing the position of recommending 
against a high dam at Hells Canyon— 
after he agrees that it is the most effi- 
cient and most effective and soundest 
procedure for the development of that 
reach of the Snake River—because he 
does not believe Congress will appro- 
priate the money to do the work in the 
most efficient and most economical way 
it can be done. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has Mr. Costello 
been elected either to the Senate or to 
the House of Representatives? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator well knows 
he has not. However, that does not 
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seem to make any difference to this 
superlegislature which President Eisen- 
hower has developed in his commissions 
in order to carry out what the Repub- 
lican administration is trying to do, 
namely, take away from the American 
people their heritage. I have said be- 
fore, and I repeat, it is grand larceny 
by law. That is what the administra- 
tion is up to. It is about to participate, 
if we let it get away with it, in one of 
the greatest political steals in history, 
if we let it scuttle the high dam at Hells 
Canyon, especially after one of its exam- 
iners admits that from an engineering 
standpoint, from an economic stand- 
point, and from the standpoint of maxi- 
mum development of electric potential 
a high dam, not a low dam, should be 
built there. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not the func- 
tion of Congress to decide what Con- 
gress will do, not the function of an ex- 
aminer attached to a regulatory agency? 

Mr. MORSE. It is not only the func- 
tion of Congress, but it is also the duty 
of Congress to do so. In this particular 
instance I believe the Congress should 
resent the effrontery of Mr. Costello. I 
believe he has insulted the Congress of 
the United States by saying, “Although 
this is the way I think it ought to be 
done, I do not believe you men will do it 
that way. Therefore I recommend the 
less desirable, less feasible, and less eco- 
nomic method of doing it.” 

It is a shocking report. Nevertheless, 
we should have expected it. Senators 
should have expected such a report if 
they followed the Hells Canyon hear- 
ings—as I did—and noted the arbitrary 
rulings he made time and time again 
and the highly capricious and unsound 
nature of the hearings. 

I have brought this subject into the 
discussion of the REA because the REA’s 
across the country have a great interest 
in the development of a high dam at 
Hells Canyon, and they have an interest 
in seeing to it that we do not waste 50 
percent—mark that figure, Mr. Presi- 
dent—of the electric-power potential of 
the Snake River in this reach of the 
river. Mr. President, that procedure 
cannot be justified in terms of future 
generations of Americans. 

Now we have the issue clearly drawn, 
so far as the Senator from Oregon is 
concerned. I put it to the President 
again: Mr. President, when are you go- 
ing to read the facts? When are you 
going to take the time to read the facts 
with regard to Hells Canyon? You can- 
not justify scuttling the Hells Canyon 
Dam, in view of the finding of your ex- 
aminer. You cannot justify approving 
the gratuitous political action the exam- 
iner takes in his report when he says he 
recommends that the dam be built by 
the Idaho Power Co. because he does not 
believe Congress will appropriate money 
for the preferable high dam.” 

If Congress does not appropriate the 
money, whose fault is it? In my judg- 
ment, the leadership in this matter rests 
squarely on the shoulders of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
ought to make clear to the American 
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people that he at least has an under- 
standing of this problem. No public 
pronouncements he has made show that 
he has any comprehension of the prob- 
lem of the maximum development of 
power in the Pacific Northwest. He still 
seems to be deluded by the notion that 
all that needs to be done is to turn it all 
over to private monopolies and that in 

‘that way the interests of the American 

people will be protected. The fact is 

that if we turn it over to the private 
monopolies we will sacrifice 50 percent 
of the electric power potential of the 

Snake River in this reach of the river, 

and we will deny to future generations 

of Americans the development of the 
greatest remaining multiple-purpose 
dam site on the American Continent. 

We cannot justify such a course of ac- 
tion. Congress cannot justify such a 
course of action when it has before it 
the statistics which I furnished earlier in 
my remarks. The statistics show that 
by the year 2000 we will need in this 
country 20 times the kilowatt-hours of 
power now being generated in the United 
States. When it is evident that we will 
need that amount of power, it is shocking 
that we have a President of the United 
States who is seemingly going along with 
a giveaway to private utilities of so much 
of the people's heritage in the maximum 
electric power potential of the people's 
rivers. 

These rivers do not belong to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. They do not belong to 
the Federal Power Commission. They 
do not belong to the Idaho Power Co. 
They belong to American citizens who 
are living today and to generations of 
American citizens yet to be born. We 
must see to it that these natural re- 
sources are left in full to future genera- 
tions of Americans. 

I know what is happening on this issue 
in the communities of America, as the 
people come to understand more clearly 
the facts of the issue. They are leaving 
President Eisenhower by the droves on 
this issue, because they are beginning to 
recognize what the Eisenhower program 
means so far as conserving the natural 
resources of this country for future gen- 
erations of Americans is concerned. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
series of resolutions from various States, 
They were adopted by various associa- 
tions, including farm groups and others, 
and urge the building of the high dam at 
Hells Canyon. 

Iask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lutions be printed in the Recorp, at this 
point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOUR- 
NEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMB- 
ING AND PIPE FITTING INDUSTRY OF THE 
UNTTED STATES AND CANADA FAVORING PUBLIC 
CONSTRUCTION OF HELLS CANTON DAM 
Whereas there has been introduced in the 

Senate of the United States by the Honorable 

Warne Morse, senior Senator from Ore- 

gon, with the cosponsorship of 29 other dis- 

tinguished Senators, a bill known as S. 1333, 

to authorize the Federal Government to con- 

struct, operate, and maintain a public multi- 
purpose dam, to be known as Hells Canyon 

Dam, on the Snake River between Idaho and 

Oregon; and 
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Whereas the Idaho Power Co. now has 
pending before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion a request for authority for private con- 
struction of three low-head private electric 
power dams on the Snake River at or near 
the site proposed for the public construction 
of the multipurpose Hells Canyon Dam, and 
such private construction would practically 
prevent the construction of the Hells Can- 
yon Dam; and 

Whereas public construction of the multi- 
purpose Hells Canyon Dam promises im- 
mense and widespread benefits for industry, 
agriculture, and individuals in the Pacific 
Northwest, and the enrichment of our en- 
tire Nation, by providing a large supply of 
low-cost electric power, by aiding flood con- 
trol, irrigation, soil conservation, and river 
transportation, and by furnishing new recre- 
ational facilities; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, through 
its appropriate administrative agency, the 
Department of the Interior, is alone capable 
of developing the greatest remaining multi- 
ple dam site in the country for the realiza- 
tion of all the beneficial purposes that are 
envisioned; and 

Whereas in contrast, the private construc- 
tion of three smaller dams by the Idaho 
Power Co. at Hells Canyon would virtually 
deprive the American people of the vast 
benefits to be derived from the public con- 
struction of multipurpose Hells Canyon Dam, 
and would mean immediate gain for one 
private power company at the sacrifice of 
opportunities for the future growth and de- 
velopment of private enterprise on a much 
broader scale: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada go on record as favoring 
the immediate enactment of Senate bill 1333 
for the public construction of Hells Canyon 
Dam, as essential for the full development of 
the rich natural resources of the Snake River 
Valley, which without such construction 
would be impossible, and as a public under- 
taking that properly belongs to all American 
citizens acting in concert through their Fed- 
eral Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United Association is 
firmly and basically opposed to any grant of 
authority to the Idaho Power Co., or other 
privately owned utility, to construct electric 
power dams at or near Hells Canyon on the 
Snake River; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable JAmMEs E. Murray, 
senior Senator from Montana and chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Honorable Douglas McKay, and to the 
Federal Power Commission, in order that 
-they may be advised of the position taken by 
this United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing & Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States and Canada. 

MARTIN P. DuRKIN, 
General President. 

Attest: 

Epwarp J. HILLOCK, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTION OF Onto STATE COUNCIL OF 
CARPENTERS 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
United States Senate, a bill, Senate bill 1333; 
and 

Whereas an identical bill H. R. 4719 has 
been introduced in House of Representa- 
tives; and 

Whereas these two bills were introduced 
for the purpose of having built a big multi- 
purpose dam at Hell’s Canyon; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Interior McKay 
has proposed turning the damsite over to 
private interest; and 

Whereas the McKay proposal will permit 
private utility to erect a series of low dams 
for the purpose of producing electricity; and 
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Whereas if these low dams are built, all 
chances for full possibilities of the site for 
navigation, recreation, irrigation, and flood 
control will be lost; and 

Whereas all parts of the Nation will suffer, 
because these low dams will not permit the 
full growth of the West; and 

Whereas the recent growth of the West can 
be traced to the building of the Grand 
Coulee Dam, the Bonneville Dam, and other 
big multipurpose dams; and 

Whereas if local utilities are permitted to 
erect these low dams, they will only build 
for their present needs, and the rivers will 
never be utilized to their fullest extent, be- 
cause irrigation, recreation and flood control 
are not as profitable as the production of 
electricity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Ohio State Council of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, composed of 125 local 
unions, and representing 33,000 members, 
fully endorse and recommend the enactment 
into law, Senate bill 1333 and H. R. 4719; 
and be it further 

Resolved, A copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to Senator Warne MoRsE, of Oregon 
and to all Senators signators to Senate bill 
1333, and to the Congressmen who presented 
H. R. 4719; and be it further 

Resolved, The Ohio State Council of Car- 
penters send copies to Senators Bricker and 
BENDER, of Ohio, and to the Congressmen of 
Ohio, asking their support and assistance 
for passage of these bills; and be it further 

Resolved, That all district councils and lo- 
cal unions in Ohio be sent copies of this res- 
olution with a request that the resolution be 
endorsed, and also a request that their mem- 
bers write personal letters to their Senators 
and Congressmen, asking them to vote for the 
above bilis. 

Wm. H. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Locat UNION No. 2949, 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Roseburg, Oreg., April 28, 1955. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
Local No. 2949, A. F. of L., of Roseburg, Oreg., 
with a membership of 1,549 members wishes 
to inform you of a resolution passed by them 
backing Senate bill 1333 in regard to Hell’s 
Canyon Dam. 

We urge that you support this very im- 
portant bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Tro PRUSIA, 
Business Agent. 


‘TENNESSEE VALLEY 
PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., April 29, 1955. 
Hon. Warne MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We thought you 
might be interested in a resolution that was 
adopted by the Tennessee Valley Public 
Power Association at its annual convention 
in Memphis, Tenn., on April 26, 1955. 

We people in the Tennessee Valley feel 
very keenly that Hell’s Canyon is a focal 
fighting point in the public power fight. We 
will be very glad to be of any assistance that 
We can and hope you will call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ken G. WHITAKER, 
Injormation Committee. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT NINTH ANNUAL 

MEETING, TENNESSEE VALLEY PUBLIC POWER 

ASSOCIATION, MEMPHIS, TENN., APRIL 26, 

1955 


HELLS CANYON DAM 
Whereas the comprehensive development 
of the water resources of the Columbia River 
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and its tributaries requires construction of 
the Hells Canyon Dam for flood control, 
power generation, and river regulation; and 
Whereas the Hells Canyon issue, like the 
Muscle Shoals struggle of 30 years ago, in- 
volves the right of the people to develop 
their rivers for the greatest good of the 
general public: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we endorse Federal con- 
struction of the Hells Canyon Dam. 


RESOLUTION OF UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Unton No. 190, KLAMATH FALLS, OREG. 


To the Oregon Senators, Congressmen and 
Congresswoman, Representing the State 
of Oregon, Washington, D. C., Greetings: 
Whereas Senate bill 1333 recently sub- 

mitted to the United States Senate and H. 

R. 4719 introduced in the House, provides 

for a Federally Constructed Dam at Hell's 

Canyon on the Snake River; and 
Whereas this Carpenters Local Union No. 

190 feels that it is to the best interests of 

all the peoples of these United States that 

such project remain as an asset of the United 

States Government; and 
Whereas we also feel that the economy of 

our State and the whole Northwest area that 

could be served by such Federal Financed 

High Dam would materially benefit in other 

ways than MHydro-Electric Power alone, 

through Flood Controls, Irrigation and Rec- 
reation, all of which are very valuable assets 
to the district; and 

Whereas we feel that the cost of construc- 
tion by the Federal Government is reimburs- 
able from the sale of Power and for which 
the power consumers of the area must ulti- 
mately pay, whether constructed by the 

Government or by Private interests; and 
Whereas these facts being evident that 

regardless of the first cost of this project, 

we the people, are the most vitally interested 
persons in this matter and will in the end 
pay all bills connected therewith without 
hopes of future ownership, in the case of 
private ownership, but with the certainty of 
public ownership if constructed by the Fed- 
eral Government: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we the members of Car- 
penters Local Union No. 190 do urge upon 
the Oregon Senators and Congressmen and 

Congresswoman to use their best influence 

in the passage of these two bills, Senate bill 

1333 and H. R. 4719, to insure to the great 

Northwest the future it deserves; and be it 

further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 

be forwarded to each of the Oregon delega- 
tion at Washington, D. C. and copies be sent 
to M. A. Hutcheson, General President of the 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 

Joiners of America and to George Meany. 

president of the American Federation of 

Labor urging their support of this measure, 

also that copies be sent to the next regular 

conventions of the Oregon State Federation 
of Labor, the Oregon State Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council and to the Oregon 

State Council of Carpenters for their con- 

sideration and adoption. 

Praternally submitted. 
C. P. McCoxern, 
President. 
C. D. Lona, Secretary. 
Approved by local union No. 190, April 20, 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


‘Whereas we believe in the comprehensive 
development of all of our river resources: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by Ohop Grange, No. 812, of 
Pierce County, State of Washington, That 
we favor the building of the high dam by 
the Federal Government and urge the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 1333. 

M. KSELSTAD, 
Secretary. 
EATONVILLE, WASH. 
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WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
DISTRICT COUNCIL, 
LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, 
Eugene, Oreg., April 28, 1955. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: The 12,000 members 
of this district council wish me to convey 
to you our appreciation of your past ef- 
fort in regard to the building of a high dam 
at Hells Canyon. 

It is our hope that Senate bill 1333 will 
eventually receive a sufficient number of 
votes for passage, for we believe that unless 
a high, multipurpose dam is built at Hells 
Canyon, the people of this Nation will lose 
a natural resource that can never be 
regained. 

With best wishes for the passage of Sen- 
ate bill 1333 and to you personally, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
ELDON KRAAL, 
Executive Secretary. 


HILLSBORO GRANGE No, 73, 
Hillsboro, Oreg., April 9, 1955. 
Whereas Senate bill 1333 and a companion 
bill in the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress, having been intro- 
duced for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of a high dam at the Hells 
Canyon site on Snake River; and 
Whereas a high Hells Canyon Dam is part 
of the intervent development of the Co- 
lumbia River system for power, irrigation, 
navigation, recreation, etc.; and 
Whereas the Army engineers and reclama- 
tion service engineer reports state that a 
high Hells Canyon Dam is both feasible and 
self-liquidating; and 
Whereas the Northwest region is in need 
of more electric power for home use and the 
developing of industry; and 
Whereas the defense of the United States 
depends on the power from these great dams 
in case of emergency: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That Hillsboro Grange, No. 73, 
in regular session this 9th day of April 
1955, go on record as approving the prin- 
ciples embodied in Senate bill 1333, and a 
companion bill in the House of Representa- 
tives, and ask our Senators and Represent- 
atives to use their influence in the passage 
of these bills; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, to Representative Honorable 
Gracie Prost, of Idaho, the Oregon State 
Grange, and the Hells Canyon Association. 
W. J. VANDEHEY, Master. 
Erma L. WHITAKER, Secretary. 


Nyssa, OREG., March 31, 1955. 
Senator Wayne L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: The Malheur Demo- 
cratic Club of Nyssa, Oreg., has passed a 
resolution urging our congressional repre- 
sentatives to support Senate bill 1333 for 
the construction by the Government of the 
high dam in Hells Canyon. 

Sincerely, 
MALHEUR Democratic CLUB No. 1. 
By Nora W. Vest, Secretary, 


List or RESOLUTIONS IN FAVOR OF THE HIGH 
FEDERAL DAM AT HELLS CANYON, AND S. 
1333 
1. Local Union No, 2949, United Brother- 

hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 

Roseburg, Oreg. 

2. Local Union No. 1784, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Chicago, III. 

3. Locai Union No. 891, United Brother- 


hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


4. Local Union No. 2588, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Bates, Oreg. 

5. Willamette Valley District Council, 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers, AFL, Eugene, 
Oreg. 

_ 6, Mohawk Valley District Council of Car- 
penters, Little Falls, N. Y. 

7. Local Union No. 1818, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

8. Local Union No. 50, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

9. Local Union No. 2274, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

10. Local Union No. 1683, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
El Dorado, Ark. 

11, Local Union No. 627, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

12. Local Union No. 1885, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Austin, Tex. 

13. Local Union No. 1437, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Compton, Calif. 

14. Local Union No, 1462, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Bristol, Pa. 

15. Local Union No. 317, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

16. Lumber and Sawmill Workers, AFL, Lo- 
cal Union No. 2812, Missoula, Mont. 

17. Local Union No. 764, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Shreveport, La. 

18. Lumber and Sawmill Workers, AFL, Lo- 
cal Union No, 1845, Snoqualmie, Wash. 

19. Local Union No. 819, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

20. Local Union No. 329, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

21. Local Union No. 722, Millwright and 
Machine Erectors, AFL, Orem, Utah. 

22. Local Union No. 1644, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

23. Local Union No. 1773, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Mandan, N. Dak. 

24. Local Union No. 81, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Wesleyville, Pa. 

25. Local Union No. 1447, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Vero Beach, Fla. 

26. Local Union No. 1296, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
San Diego, Calif. : 

27. Local Union No, 200, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

28. Local Union No. 2512, Shipyard Car- 
penters, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Boston Naval Ship- 


yard. Boston, Mass. 


29. Local Union No. 125, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Utica, N. Y. 

30. Shingle Weavers Union, AFL, Local 
Union No. 2576, Gray’s Harbor, Wash. 

31. Polk County Rural Public Power Dis- 
trict, Stromsburg, Nebr. 

This list includes one public power district, 
and 36 labor union locals in the following 
states: Oregon, Illinois, Arkansas, New 
York, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
Texas, California, Washington, Montana, 
Oklahoma, Minnesota, North Dakota, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska. 

List OF RESOLUTIONS IN FAVOR OP THE HIGH 
FEDERAL HELLS CANYON DAN AND S. 1333 
TO AUTHORIZE ITS CONSTRUCTION 
1. Siletz Valley Grange, Oregon. 

2. Crab Creek Grange No. 933, Oregon. 
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ô 3. Willakenzie Grange No. 498, Eugene, 
reg. 

4. Roy Grange No. 702, Oregon. 

5. Klickitat Pomona Grange No. 5, Wash- 
ington. 

6. Westland Grange No. 827, Hermiston, 
Oreg. 

7. Aloha Grange No. 773, Oregon. 

8. Steuben County Rural Electric Mem- 
bership Association, REA, Angola, Ind. 

9. Local Union No. 256, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Savannah, Ga. 

10. Local Union No. 213, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Houston, Tex. 

11. Local Union No. 98, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Spokane, Wash, 

12. Local Union No. 1289, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Seattle, Wash. 

13. Local Union No. 1852, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Jacksonville, III. 

14. Local Union No. 1822, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

15. Tri-State Carpenters and Joiners Dis- 
trict Council of Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
vicinity. 

16. Local Union No. 756, Carpenters and 
Joiners District Council of Bellingham, 
Wash. 

17. Millwright and Machinery Erectors, 
Local No. 1113, San Bernardino, Calif. 

18. Local Union No. 665, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

19. Local Union No. 1332, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Grand Coulee, Wash. 

20. Local Union No, 1428, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Midland, Tex. 

21. Local Union No. 601, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Henderson, Ky. 

22. Kentuckiana District Council of Furni- 
ture and Woodworkers, Owensboro, Ky. 

23. Local Union No. 501, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
San Diego, Calif. 

24. Local Union No. 1331, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Hyannis, Mass. 

25. Local Union No. 1176, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

26, Local Union No. 110, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

27. Local Union No. 1872, United Brother- 


hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 


Willows, Calif. 

28. Local Union No. 985, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Gary, Ind. 

29. Local Union No. 583, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Portland, Oreg. 

30. Local Union No. 131, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Seattle, Wash. 

31. Local Union No. 2078, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amcrica, 
Encinitas, Calif. 

32. Local Union No. 80, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Chicago, III. 

33. Local Union No. 1350, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Seymour, Ind. 

34. Local Union No. 803, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Metropolis, III. 

35. Local Union No. 986, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
McAlester, Okla. 

36. Local Union No. 1795, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Farmington, Mo, 
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37. Local Union No. 210, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Seven granges, 1 REA co-op, and 29 local 
labor unions, from Oregon, Washington, In- 
diana, Georgia, Texas, Illinois, Tennessee, 
California, Kentucky, Massachusetts, North 
Dakota, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Connecti- 
cut. 


THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD STRIKE AND THE 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY STRIKE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
South has been hard-hit by two strikes 
which have been in progress for a num- 
ber of weeks—one involving the L. & N. 
Railroad and its associated lines, the 
N. C. & St. L., the Clinchfield, and others; 
and the second involving the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

I am very happy that today the strik- 
ing nonoperating railroad brotherhoods 
went back to work. Differences between 
the railroads and the brotherhoods were 
referred to arbitration. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
have just seen a newsticker report quot- 
ing the President’s statement with refer- 
ence to the strikes, in which he expresses 
gratification. The statement reads: 

Eisenhower expressed gratification over 
the end of the long Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad strike, and called the agreement to 
arbitrate the dispute a great boon to the 
South. He also expressed hope that there 
will be a quick end to the strike against the 
Southern Bell Telephone system. 

As for the general principle of arbitration, 
the President said in reply to a question, that 
he did not think it would be profitable for 
him to launch upon a discussion of that 
matter. He did say he would welcome a set- 
tlement of the telephone dispute through 
arbitration, or by any other means. 


The other strike—the telephone 
strike—is still in progress. This strike 
involves some 50,000 members of the 
Communications Workers of America, 
the Nation's largest telephone union. It 
began on March 14. Prior to that time 
the company and the union had been in 
negotiations ever since July of last year, 
and the contract under which they were 
working terminated in September. 

Although there are a number of un- 
resolved points between the two parties, 
the big point in dispute is a no-strike 
clause which the employer, Southern 
Bell, demanded early in the negotiations. 

Labor's right to strike is well estab- 
lished in the United States. However, in 
a business in the nature of a public util- 
ity—and the telephone company is a 
public utility—the public interest may be 
such as to justify a no-strike clause in 
labor contracts. 

The union reluctantly egreed—there- 
by giving up voluntarily one of labor's 
principal weapons. I think they deserve 
commendation for doing so. 

However, the union asked for provi- 
sions in the contract by which disputes 
could be settled by arbitration. Having 
agreed not to strike during the duration 
of the contract, they asked then that this 
method be set up for the settlement of 
disputes. 
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The company refused to include arbi- 
tration in the no-strike clause—and it 
was at this point that the negotiations 
broke down and the current strike began. 

I think that the two parties to this 
dispute—which, as I say, is seriously 
affecting a nine-State area, and which 
involves a public utility in which the 
public interest is paramount—ought to 
agree to arbitration of the present dis- 
pute, as the railroads and brotherhoods 
have done. 

Accordingly, on Monday of this week 
I sent identical telegrams to Mr. Fred J. 
Turner, president, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and to Mr. 
Joe Beirne, president, Communications 
Workers of America, urging that they 
arbitrate their differences. 

This, Mr. President, is the text of my 
telegram: 


The telephone strike, involving some 50,000 
workers and seriously affecting my State and 
other Southern States, is now in its ninth 
week. It is my understanding that the ma- 
jor point in dispute is a no-strike clause. 
I urge both parties to this dispute to agree 
to a resumption of work, submitting all un- 
resolved items of the proposed contract to 
impartial arbitration, the arbitrators to be 
made up of a panel selected from a slate 
named by the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, and findings to be binding 
on both parties. I feel that the public in- 
terest requires early settlement of this strike. 


In each of the telegrams I informed 
the addressee that an identical telegram 
was being sent to the other party to the 
dispute. 

On that same afternoon I received a 
return wire from Mr. Beirne, president 
of the union, which reads as follow: 


Re your wire of today regarding the tele- 
phone strike in the nine southeastern 
States and your suggestion that the matter 
be submitted to impartial arbitration. You 
are correct that the no-strike clause is the 
major item in dispute. However, there are 
some 16 additional items which remain to be 
resolved. Prior to the actual beginning of 
the strike, CWA made a proposal to the 
company to arbitrate these unsettled issues. 
When the three-governor subcommittee of 
the Southern Governors’ Conference re- 
quested of both parties whether or not they 
were willing to submit the remaining issues 
in dispute to arbitration, CWA agreed. The 
company refused. We have continually 
stated publicly and to the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service that we are 
willing to submit these issues to arbitra- 
tion. Therefore, to you we unequivocally 
state that we would be willing to submit 
the unresolved issues to impartial arbitra- 
tion and that the arbitrators to be made up 
of a panel selected from a slate named by 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, and that their findings be binding 
on both parties. Your interest in this mat- 
ter is deeply appreciated. The union too, 
feels that it would be in the public interest 
that an early settlement of this strike be 
consummated. We hope the company will 
agree to your proposal. 


This telegram, which I have read for 
the Record, Mr. President, is signed by 
J. A. Beirne, President, CWA, CIO. 

I regret that I cannot tell the Senate 
at this time what the attitude of the 
company is to my proposal, I hope to 
hear soon from the company and when 
I do I shall advise the Senate of their 
answer. 
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It is my firm hope that they, too, will 
agree. This strike has gone on long 
enough, and further delay can only in- 
flame an already bad situation. 

Tempers on both sides are becoming 
frayed. Many persons are out of work. 
They are good people. I cannot see that 
any good purpose will be served by con- 
tinuing the strike longer. I hope that, 
following the example in the strike be- 
tween the nonoperating brotherhoods 
and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
the telephone strike may be submitted 
to arbitration, with the parties agree- 
ing to abide by the decision of the arbi- 
trator. That seems to me to be a fair 
proposal, and I hope it will be accepted 
by both the union and the management. 

Mr. LONG subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I regret that I was not on the 
floor when the Senator from Tennessee 
made a statement with regard to the 
telephone strike which has been raging 
for some time in several Southern States, 
of which Louisiana is one. I should like 
the Senator from Tennessee to know 
that I, too, believe the strike has con- 
tinued too long and should be settled. 

The union has offered to arbitrate the 
outstanding issues. I do not believe ar- 
bitration would be entirely necessary, if 
the company were willing to sit down 
and enter into good-faith negotiations 
in a serious effort to terminate the strike. 
I sincerely hope the company will nego- 
tiate with the union and endeavor to 
settle the differences, or else that the 
parties will agree to arbitrate the dis- 
pute. The strike is causing great pub- 
lic inconvenience and undoubtedly is 
causing undue hardship to those who are 
members of the union and to others who 
are concerned. 

I believe the union would like to set- 
tle the strike, and I believe also that 
there is a desire on the part of the com- 
pany to bargain in good faith. If so, the 
strike could be settled very shortly. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana for his 
observations and his viewpoint. 

As I stated to the Senate a little while 
ago, I sent telegrams to Mr. Beirne, the 
head of the union, and to Mr. Turner, 
the head of the telephone company, for 
the reason that I had received notice 
that the parties involved in the railroad 
strike, which has caused so much trouble 
and loss in the South, had finally agreed 
to arbitrate their differences. Arbitra- 
tors have been appointed, and the par- 
ties have agreed to abide by the findings 
of the arbitrators. 

It seems to me that the telephone 
strike, which began about the same time, 
and is vitally affecting the southern 
area, has, as the Senator from Louisiana 
has said, continued long enough, with 
the result that tempers are on edge and 
some disturbances and difficulties have 
occurred, and that it should be settled 
in the same way as the railroad strike. 
Thus both disputes could be settled. 

I made this suggestion to Mr. Beirne 
and Mr. Turner in my telegrams. 

I have received from Mr. Beirne, presi- 
dent of the Communications Workers of 
America, a telegram saying that the 
union was ready to agree to arbitrate 
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and to abide by the decision. I have re- 
ceived a telegram from the company 
saying that they would write their views 
a little later. When I receive the letter 
from the company, I will place it in the 
RECORD. 

We who come from the sections which 
are affected by tħe strikes realize the 
damage they are causing to the econ- 
omy of the South and to the services of 
the companies, and we hope they will 
be settled promptly. 

Mr. LONG. I am frank to say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that the tele- 
phone strike should have been settled 
by this time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The union con- 
tends that the strike could have been 
settled at the Governors’ Conference, 
but that it was not possible to get the 
telephone company to agree. But I hope 
that now, at long last, they will agree. 

Mr. President, I now desire to address 
the Senate on another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Taye in the chair). The Senator has 
the floor, and may proceed. 


POOR HEALTH CONDITIONS AMONG 
CHILDREN ON INDIAN RESERVA- 
TIONS . 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing last year and this year, as a member 
of the subcommittee to investigate prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency, of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LANGER] has taken great interest 
in the matter of juvenile delinquency 
among the Indian children on the various 
reservations in the United States. I 
joined with the Senator from North 
Dakota in holding hearings in his State. 
He has given much time and study to 
the problems of Indian children, not only 
in North Dakota, but also on the reser- 
vations in other States. He deserves the 
high commendation and thanks of the 
Senate for the interest he has taken in 
the Indian children. 

The Indians have been too little 
thought of and greatly neglected by the 
Federal Government and by many per- 
sons in authority in the United States. 

Week before last the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota, in further- 
ance of his study and his interest in the 
Indian children, was designated to act 
as chairman of a subcommittee and to 
hold hearings for 3 days in Arizona and 
California in connection with juvenile 
delinquency among the Indian children. 

I have received from the Senator from 
North Dakota a report addressed to me 
as chairman of the subcommittee on 
juvenile delinquency, of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I think the subject is 
of such importance that we should not 
wait until after the interim report on 
Indian problems has been prepared to 
bring it to the attention of the public 
and the Senate. 

With appreciation for the excellent 
work which has been done by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, and in the hope 
that some immediate action may be 
taken by Congress in connection with 
some of the matters brought out in the 
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special report, I read the report to the 
Senate, as follows: 


SPECIAL REPORT TO THE UNITED STATES SEN- 
ATE BY THE SENATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE DIFFICULTIES IN RE- 
CONSTRUCTING THE INDIAN HOSPITAL IN 
SELLS, ARIZ, WHICH Was DESTROYED BY 
Fire IN 1947—Rerort TO SENATOR ESTES 
KEFAUVER, CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Commissioner of Indian Afairs Glenn L. 
Emmons, in his statement to the Senate 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee at its 
hearings in Phoenix on April 28, 1955, 
pointed out that the poor health conditions 
that prevail in so many Indian communities 
is one of the deep-rooted factors that con- 
tributed to.the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. A recent survey indicated that of 
260 children, 25 percent died before they 
reached the age of 1 year; 40 percent died 
before they reached the age of 6; and 52 
percent died before they reached the age 
of 18, making an average of 17 years’ life 
expectancy in comparison to a life ex- 
pectancy of 69 years for the general public 
throughout the United States. 


That is a distressing and shocking 
condition among our Indian children. I 
continue to read: 


Dr. Salisbury, director of the State health 
department for the State of Arizona, pointed 
cut that infant deaths during the first year 
of life for the Indian population through- 
out the State are 132 per 1,000 live births, 
whereas the rate for the State of Arizona as 
a whole is approximately 40 per 1,000 live 
births. He further pointed out that pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis were the two most 
prevalent diseases among the Indian people. 
Dr. Salisbury further stated that the health 
conditions among the Papago Indians in 
southern Arizona are as serious as on any 
Indian reservation in the United States. 

The seriousness of the health conditions 
among the Papago Indians has been accen- 
tuated by the destruction of the Indian hos- 
pital at Sells, Ariz., in 1947. Although re- 
quests have been made to restore the hospi- 
tal, the position was taken that there is a 
hospital at San Xavier and also one at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., which would be available to service 
the Papago Indians. However, because of 
the difficulty in transporting patients who 
are to be taken from the Papago Reservation 
to San Xavier, Tucson, or even Phoenix, many 
of the Indian people on the Papago Reserva- 
tion have been unable to receive any medi- 
cation whatsoever. The distances from Sells, 
the center of the Papago Reservation, to San 
Xavier is 75 miles; to Tucson, 62 miles; and 
to Phoenix, 125 miles. The total population 
of the Papago Indians is about 8,200 persons 
living on 3 reservations and they live in 73 
widely scattered villages. The entire area 
covers 2,855,000 acres. Although there are a 
few Papago families whose sources of income 
are cattle sales and skilled and semiskilled 
trades and who thereby enjoy a fair income, 
the much larger group of Papago families 
maintain a very precarious livelihood from 
subsistence farming, small cattle holdings, 
and seasonal off-the-reservation labor. Most 
of this group consists of uneducated, non- 
English-speaking people whose incomes range 
from a bare subsistence level downward. 

Because of their inability to use the hos- 
pitals at Tucson, San Xavier, and Phoenix, 
the Papago Indians have continuously urged 
the erection of a new Indian hospital at 
Sells, Ariz. Recently, Dr. Fee from the 
Budget Bureau Office in Washington visited 
the Papago Reservation pertaining to an In- 
dian hospital. Quoting from the testimony 
of Mr. Mark Manuel, the chairman of the 
Tribal Council, at page 492 it states: “He 
(Dr. Fee) asked us about a hospital in Sells. 
He pointed out that there are two places 
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where they want to build a hospital, one in 
Tucson, which he was very much in favor 
of building out there, and I told him that 
it was all right, but I would like very much 
to have it built in Sells, because this is the 
center of the reservation, and also the 
villages surrounding the district, this is 
the headquarters of the Papago Council. 

“So I pointed out this, and I point this 
out to you, that there is a hospital at San 
Xavier, and also one in Tucson, there is a 
county hospital there, which some of our 
Papago people go to. I also point out this, 
that our hospital in Sells was destroyed by 
fire in 1947, and ever since we have tried 
to ask for a hospital to be built in Sells, 
because of the difficulty in transporting pa- 
tients who are to be taken from here to San 
Xavier, or to Tucson, or even to Phoenix.” 

It was further pointed out that the Public 
Health Service and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs had been collaborating in attempting 
to get an appropriation for the hospital at 
Sells. However, it has been learned that it 
will not be included in the 1956 budget 
because they were unable to complete the 
study at the Bureau of the Budget level. 
The amount of money needed for the hospi- 
tal is estimated at $2 million. It is also 
estimated that it would take a year and 
probably longer before the hospital can be 
completed after construction begins, which 
means that in the meantime the Papago 
Indians who need hospitalization and medi- 
cation will keep suffering for the next 3 or 4 
years, as they have suffered since 1947, with- 
out the services of an Indian hospital at 
Sells, Ariz. It is unbelievable in this day of 
wonder drugs and modern hospital and med- 
ication facilities that the Indian people 
should suffer the terrifically high death rate 
that they do, especially among the infants, 
which is not only the concern of the Senate 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee but the 
concern of every Senator and every Con- 
gressman in the United States. The Con- 
gress has the power to appropriate $2 million 
for the restoration of the Indian hospital at 
Sells, Ariz., for the use of the Papago Indians 
and not wait until 1957, or 1958, or 1959, or 
1960 and thereby deprive these people whose 
death rate is one of the highest in the Na- 
tion of the proper hospital and medical facil- 
ities that, as citizens of the United States, 
they are entitled to. 

WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator. 


I wish personally to join with the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
in urging that Congress appropriate $2 
million for the construction of the hos- 
pital. I think it is high time that in 
some manner at least we showed our in- 
tentions of giving a little better justice 
and a little better treatment to the In- 
dians, who are the wards of the United 
States Government. I can think of no 
better way of showing that intention and 
desire than by enabling Indian children, 
who have been dying in such large num- 
bers at such an early age, to have bet- 
ter medical and hospital facilities made 
available to them. 

I commend the report to the attention 
of the Members of the Senate, and I hope 
the Senate will join in supporting an 
amendment to the appropriation bill-to 
make the building of the hospital pos- 
sible. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, and I would hope to the attention of 
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the Department of State and the Presi- 
dent, a story which appeared in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald, and also one which appeared in 
the New York Times, and I am sure in 
all the other daily newspapers of the 
country. 

The story in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald has the headline “United 
States, France Reach Unity on Viet- 
nam.” 

The headline in the New York Times 
has the headline “Paris May Accept 
United States View on Diem.” 

Mr. President, one of the stories, the 
story in the New York Times, is written 
by Thomas F. Brady. The story in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald is by 
Kingsbury Smith, with the dateline 
Paris, Wednesday, May 11. What is the 
substance of these stories? 

I should like to read from the article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, an International News 
Service release, which reads as follows: 

The United States and France reached a 
tentative understanding on Vietnam today 
based on French willingness to support the 
government of Premier Ngo Dinh Diem in 
exchange for American agreement on tem- 
porary retention of Bao Dai as emperor. 

An unquestionable source said a gentle- 
man's agreement has been reached at a 
meeting between United States Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles and French 
Premier Edgar Faure, also attended by Sir 
Harold Caccia of Britain and other three- 
power spokesmen. 

The meeting was marked by a startlingly 
blunt exchange between Dulles and Faure 
which included expressed willingness on the 
part of each to pull out of Vietnam entirely 
and leave the other to carry on. 


I digress a moment from the article, 
Mr. President, to call to the attention 
of the Senate the next two paragraphs: 


Dulles said Vietnam was not sufficiently 
important to justify serious discord between 
France and the United States. 

Dulles added that it might be better to 
abandon Vietnam than continue to pursue 
antagonistic policies. 

Commenting on Faure's reported offer to 
withdraw and leave the United States to 
“carry on as best it could,” Dulles declared: 

“The United States also offers to termi- 
nate its interest in the situation to allow 
the French to carry out their policies as best 
they can.” 

Dulles said if the French withdrew the 
United States would continue to support the 
anti-Communist Nationalist Government in 
Vietnam as long as that government has a 
chance of survival. 

Dulles and Faure agreed to meet again 
Wednesday evening. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article in the New York 
Times in its entirety be printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of May 11, 1955] 
Paris May ACCEPT UNITED STATES VIEW ON 
DIEM—DULLES SAID TO GAIN Faure’s SUP- 

PORT FOR VIETNAM CHIEF 

(By Thomas F. Brady) 

Paris, Wednesday, May 11.—France ap- 
peared ready early this morning to accept 
the United States view that Premier Ngo 
Dinh Diem of South Vietnam should be sup- 
. ported pending elections. 
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At a three-power talk French Premier 
Edgar Faure told Secretary of State Dulles 
he was “ready to be converted” to the United 
States view. Sir Harold Cacci participated 
in the discussion. 

M. Faure said the decision was very diffi- 
cult for him personally and unsound politi- 
cally, but that under certain conditions his 
government would promise full and con- 
tinued support of Mr. Diem. One of these 
conditions was an enlargement of the pres- 
ent South Vietnamese Government headed 
by Mr. Diem. 

[Premier Diem reorganized his govern- 
ment Tuesday into a strongly nationalist 
cabinet. One of its main aims will be to hold 
early elections. ] 

The three-power discussion, which lasted 
until after midnight, ended on a hopeful 
note. M. Faure said he would draw up a 
memorandum embodying the views expressed 
to be used as the basis for further discus- 
sions tomorrow night. 

The convergence of views came after a 
sparring match in which Mr. Dulles and M. 
Faure had each suggested that his Govern- 
ment abandon its interests in Indochina so 
that the other Government might carry out 
its policies as best it could. 

Mr. Dulles said Vietnam, “important as it 
is, is not sufficiently important to become a 
source of serious friction between the United 
States and France. It would be better, he 
continued, to abandon Vietnam altogether 
than to have the 2 countries pursue antago- 
nistic policies. 

The Secretary of State admitted Mr. Diem 
had pursued an increasingly anti-French 
policy but asked if the French would never- 
theless support the Saigon Premier pending 
elections. Thé United States, he said, would 
use its influence to make Mr. Diem adopt a 
more moderate policy. 

M. Faure replied that if 1 country gave 
up its interests in Vietnam it would really 
be abandoning both countries. ‘Therefore, 
he said, “we should reach common view.” 

He urged that Bao Dai, the Chief of State 
of South Vietnam, who is now in France, 
should have a part in the enlarged govern- 
ment to give it legitimacy. 

Sir Harold said that reports to Britain 
indicated that, “whether we like it or not, 
Diem is in a strong position.” This indi- 
cated a change in the British view, which 
had previously paralleled the French view 
that Mr. Diem should be ousted, 

Mr. Dulles agreed with the points made 
by M. Faure and said he sympathized with 
the idea of using Bao Dai to give legitimacy 
to the Diem Government, but that Bao Dai 
must play a passive role, 


VIETNAM WIDENS CABINET 
(By Tillman Durdin) 

SAIGON, VIETNAM, Wednesday, May 11.— 
Premier Ngo Dinh Diem announced last 
night the reorganization of his Government 
into a strongly Nationalist Cabinet. It is 
dedicated to oppose both communism and 
colonialism. 

One of its main aims will be to hold early 
elections for a National Assembly that would 
decide a permanent system of government 
for South Vietnam. 

Mr. Diem changed all but four of the chief 
participants in his previous Government and 
thus named virtually a new Cabinet. 

His action raised two key questions: (1) 
Whether his reformed ministry will be re- 
pudiated by Chief of State Bao Dai, and (2) 
whether such a repudiation would result in 
nonrecognition by foreign powers. 

Government circles expectantly awaited 
the reaction of Bao Dai, to whom the new 
list of Ministers has been communicated 
with no request for the Chief of State's ap- 
proval. Bao Dai, who recently sought to un- 
seat Mr, Diem by calling him to France, is 
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now on a visit to Paris from his chateau on 
the French Riviera. 

It was felt here that a rebuff by Bao Dai 
would sharply affect the attitude of the 
French Government, which looks with dis- 
favor on Premier Diem and would like to see 
him replaced. Government quarters felt 
more confident of the reaction of the United 
States, although it was realized a rejection 
by Bao Dai would raise a difficult question 
for Washington, 


PREMIER TO BE FIRM 


One of Mr. Diem's chief aides said last 
night that a refusal of Bao Dai to approve 
the Premier’s government would not shake 
Mr. Diem's determination to keep his Min- 
istry in office. He stated such a move by 
Bao Dai would result in a final break between 
him and the Premier and a repudiation of 
Bao Dai as chief of state. 

Mr. Diem and many of his backers hola 
that Bao Dai should relinquish all his 
powers to the Premier and refrain from any 
intervention in Veitnamese affairs until a 
National Assembly can decide whether the 
present chief of state is to have a place in 
a future republican or monarchial system. 

In a statement announcing his new cabi- 
net list, Premier Diem said the ideal of his 
government was democracy, liberty, and “an 
independence that will tolerate compromise 
neither with reaction nor with communism.” 
Alluding to the talks between United States, 
French, and British officials on Vietnamese 
affairs in Paris, Mr. Diem added, “My gov- 
ernment demands that our problems not be 
discussed without us.” 

As Minister of Foreign Affairs in his re- 
vised government, Mr. Diem named Vu Van 
Mau, a professor of law and court judge, to 
replace Dr, Tran Van Do, who was named 
in the last days of the Geneva Conference to 
defend the Saigon Government's views. Dr. 
Do offered his resignation to the Premier 
sometime ago. 

To the important Ministry of the Interior, 
the Premier shifted Bui Van Thinh, a jurist 
from the Ministry of Justice. Mr. Thinh 
has been acting concurrently as Minister of 
the Interior for 2 months, 

Mr. Diem retained his post as Minister of 
National Defense to mark his solidarity with 
the Army and his determination to com- 
plete the pacification of the country. As 
his deputy in the Ministry he kept Tran 
Trung Dung, a former Hanoi newspaper edi- 
tor and municipal councilor. 

In the Ministry of Justice was put Nguyfn 
Van Si, first president of the appeal court 
of Saigon, Tran Chanh Thanh, once a non- 
Communist Nationalist with the Viet Minh 
Communists, was made Minister of Infor- 
mation replacing Pham Xuan Thai, a Cao 
Dai leader. 

Tran Huu Phuong, who has been Minister 
of Finance for some time was made head of a 
Ministry of Finance and Economics. Tran 
Van Meo, prominent engineer was made Min- 
ister of Public Works. 

As Minister of Agrarian Reform and Landed 
Property, Mr. Diem named Nguyen Van Thoi, 
an engineer and at present director general 
of the Surveying Service. Nguyen Duong 
Don was retained in his post as Minister of 
National Education and Youth. 

Vu Quoc Thong was appointed head of a 
combined Ministry of Health and Social Ac- 
tion. He is a professor of law. Huynh Huu 
Nghia was made Minister of Labor, and 
Nguyen Cong Vien, an engineer, was desig- 
nated as Minister of Agriculture. 

Nguyen Huu Chau was appointed Minister- 
Delegate of the Presidency. He is a lawyer. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
us analyze what these two articles seem 
to mean, because both carry the same 
substance or story. The Secretary of 
State of the United States of America 
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has journeyed to the NATO meeting in 
France to discuss with our allies in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization the 
effective defense of Western Europe. 
This is the annual meeting, and one to 
which our Secretary, of course, must go, 
and in which he has great responsibili- 
ties. But there happens to be a major 
civil war which has been raging in Sai- 
gon, in South Vietnam, or in free Viet- 
nam. 

I have said on the floor of the Senate 
before that from time to time within 
the past month our Government’s policy 
has been unclear, dubious, and at times 
vacillating, in reference to free Viet- 
nam. I repeat that charge, and I fur- 
ther state that our Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary to Vietnam, the President’s per- 
sonal emissary, Gen. Lawton Collins, is 
reported to have brought back recom- 
mendations to this Government that we 
might let the Government of free Viet- 
nam go by the board unless there was 
a coalition with forces that were un- 
desirable to the freedom of that coun- 


try. 

It is incredible to me that we would 
waiver in this critical hour. It was in- 
credible to me that we would have a re- 
port coming back to our State Depart- 
ment which indicated, by its terms, that 
the Government of Premier Diem could 
no longer control free Vietnam. 

I say here today that at the very time 
the report of General Collins was in the 
hands of the State Department, re- 
portedly recommending we might very 
well let things drift unless there was 
a coalition government, Premier Diem 
took affirmative action, and is now in 
complete control of free Vietnam. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know the Senator 
from Minnesota is a very careful gen- 
tleman. Is he certain that General Col- 
lins recommended we should compel 
Premier Diem to form a coalition gov- 
ernment with the river pirates? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not sure 
whether it was with the river pirates, 
but I am informed a recommendation 
was made of a coalition; and it is fur- 
ther reported that our support for the 
free government of Vietnam waivered for 
a period of about 2 weeks. That is pro- 
logue, that is past, and since then our 
Government has reaffirmed support of 
the government of Premier Diem. Our 
Government reaffirmed it prior to Sec- 
retary Dulles’ visit to Paris. 

Mr. President, I say that again the 
Secretary of State has done a disservice 
to the cause of freedom in Vietnam. 

Let me read the statement: 

Dulles said Vietnam was not sufficiently 
important to justify serious discord between 
France and the United States. 


Mr. President, it is about time the 
United States spoke out on some of these 
issues. The France have “bobbled” the 
job in free Vietnam or South Vietnam. 
The French colonial and foreign offices 
have not been able to make their policies 
effective in that part of the world. The 
French have insisted upon support of 
Emperor Bao Dai, who is in disrepute, 
and who is, for all practical purposes, 
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being read out of his country. Emperor 
Bao Dai is now vacationing on the Rivi- 
era, while his people are suffering and 
going through trial and tribulation. 

The Premier of free Vietnam or South 
Vietnam and his government have said 
they are going to create an independent 
state. 

Mr. President, what was the report T 
read a few days ago in our press? It 
was that the United States was recom- 
mending a constitutional monarchy for 
South Vietnam. It is said that such a 
recommendation was made by the United 
States of America, a nation which de- 
clared its independence, and threw off 
the yoke of George III; a nation which 
believed in the republican form of gov- 
ernment; a nation which does not be- 
lieve in constitutional monarchy. It is 
incredible that we would have the au- 
dacity or, let me say, the stupidity, in this 
instance, to propose the establishment 
of a constitutional monarchy, when the 
leaders of that country are presently 
proclaiming a republic. 

Mr. President, I realize that the rela- 
tionships with the French are difficult. 
One of the morning newspapers carried 
a lead column about the long and great 
difficulty which has been experienced 
with the French by the prior administra- 
tion and by this administration. Isym- 
pathize with any Secretary of State who 
has to deal with the French Foreign Of- 
fice when it comes to French colonialism. 
But, Mr. President, French colonialism 
in Vietnam is dead; and if the French do 
not know it, we should tell them so. 

We have put $1,300,000,000 of the 
American taxpayers. money into free 
Vietnam, the past 2 years; and under the 
foreign-aid program it is proposed that 
we send hundreds of millions of dollars 
more to free Vietnam. That item is car- 
ried in the foreign-aid bill which now is 
— the Foreign Relations. Commit- 

e. 

Mr. President, in ligħt of the action 
of the Congress, the Secretary of State is 
not at liberty to say that we will abandon 
free Vietnam. The Secretary of State 
is not at liberty—or, may I say, is even 
less at liberty—to bargain with the 
French on the basis of the abandonment 
of free Vietnam, 

Listen to this, Mr. President: 

Dulles added that it might be better to 
abandon Vietnam than to continue to pur- 
sue antagonistic policies. 


The people of free Vietnam need to 
know that if there must be a choice be- 
tween the French foreign office and the 
people of free Vietnam, the people of 
Vietnam have our support. 

Already we have had to bear intoler- 
able burdens of colonialism. We are go- 
ing to lose everything in southeast and 
south Asia, if we do not make up our 
minds where we stand. 

Interestingly enough, the French for- 
eign office does not seem to feel too 
strongly about this matter, because Pre- 
mier Faure is reported as offering to 
withdraw and to leave the United States 
to carry on the best it can. So appar- 
ently the French foreign office feels it is 
no longer successful in its. efforts, and 
the French foreign office or the French 
Government has offered to withdraw. 
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Surely, Mr. President, this is no time 
for our great Republic to indicate any 
weakness or any indecision. I say this 
most reluctantly, because I am deeply 
concerned about this area of the world. 
I have talked with people from free Viet- 
nam and with representatives of free 
Vietnam. I say most reluctantly that 
such newspaper stories stir up strife, 
civil war, revolution, and political trou- 
ble. Something must be done to clarify 
the record. 

I hope ou. President will do as he 
did before, namely, speak out and say 
that we support unequivocally and un- 
qualifiedly the only alternative we have 
in South Vietnam or free Vietnam, 
namely, the government of Ngo Dinh 
Diem. Furthermore, that government is 
calling for elections, and is organized, 
and a new cabinet has been established; 
and it will not make a bit of difference 
what Bao Dai wants. He is not in con- 
trol. Bao Dai, the so-called Emperor 
of Vietnam, is in France, on the Riviera, 
whereas the people of free Vietnam are 
in the streets, fighting for their liberty. 

Mr. President, the Premier of South 
Vietnam has shown his capacity to gov- 
ern; and it does little good for France, 
the United States, our Secretary of State, 
or the French Foreign Minister, to be 
saying that Emperor Bao Dai should 
tentatively be given a position as chief 
of state or the leader of the people whom 
he no longer represents. 

I say that the vacillation, indecision, 
and political bargaining which appar- 
ently have been going on, are beneath 
the dignity of the Government of the 
United States. We need not bargain 
with the French, Mr. President. There 
is absolutely no need of it. Furthermore, 
if our Secretary of State is indicating 
that we should abandon free Vietnam, 
then I wish to have the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration proposal, now be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, amended. To do so will save the 
American taxpayers hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

We are in this matter up to our necks; 
and when one is deep in a problem—as 
deep in as we are now—it is no time to 
pull out. 

Much is said about the morale of 
people; and in the case of the people 
of Formosa, we are deeply concerned 
with those matters. Mr. President, what 
more could be done to destroy the morale 
of young men who tonight are giving 
their lives in the outskirts of Saigon, the 
capital of free Vietnam, than to have 
the Secretary of State of the greatest 
country on the face of the earth indicate 
that their country and its safety are not 
worth disagreements between ourselves 
and the French over a policy relating 
to free Vietnam. 

We are not required always to agree. 
However, we are required to do what is 
right, when there seems to be a critical 
situation confronting the world, and 
particularly when people are fighting 
for their liberty. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
if we abandon free. Vietnam, we shall 
have abandoned all of southeast Asia. 
Half of Vietnam already is gone. It is 
very possible that free Vietnam may not 
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be able to be saved, even with our help, 
but surely we ought not add to the 
difficulty. 

I am of the opinion that if we really 
make a firm decision, if we really deter- 
mine what we are going to do, if we 
really give that government the support 
it needs, it can survive, and can preserve 
that area as a free part of the world. 

I warn the American people that to 
lose free Vietnam or South Vietnam will 
be to lose a strategic area of the world. 
Indonesia will be next on the list. While 
our Secretary of State has been away, 
Indonesia has signed a treaty with Red 
China. Indonesia has 88 million people. 
If free Vietnam falls, or if the Com- 
munist elements take over, then, Mr. 
President, every country in the corridor 
of southeast Asia will be in more diffi- 
culty, and we shall not be able to stop it. 

Mr. President, I now turn to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 


THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent months there has been underway 
a very active campaign to induce State 
legislatures which have been in session 
to memorialize the Congress in favor of 
the Bricker amendment, or some varia- 
tions of it and its effort toward restrict- 
ing the treat-making provisions of the 
Constitution. 

It is, of course, perfectly proper for 
those who support the Bricker amend- 
ment to do so, although personally I am 
convinced that members of the State 
legislatures are already heavily bur- 
dened with State problems and are sel- 
dom in a position to give any sustained 
attention to the intricacies of foreign 
affairs. 

I have seen some of the materials 
which are distributed to members of the 
State legislatures, and I notice that they 
avoid the fine points of constitutional 
and international law, and rely primar- 
ily upon the general charge of national 
incompetence. The burden of their 
argument is that the State legislators 
ought to be concerned because our coun- 
try is on the brink of very serious injury 
unless we are saved from the mistakes 
of the present President and future 
Presidents, the present Senate, and fu- 
ture Senates. 

My purpose in rising is not to go into 
the merits of the argument. The Sen- 
ate is well aware of my opposition to the 
Bricker amendment. I only want to 
bring to the attention of the Senate that 
Iam proud of the fact that on March 26 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in the 
Minnesota Legislature killed the Bricker 
amendment memorial. Many other 
State legislatures are doing the same, 
despite the efforts that are being made 
to get them to support the so-called 
Bricker amendment. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR FRI- 
DAY—RECESS TO FRIDAY 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, if there are no other statements 

to be made by Senators, I plan shortly 

to move that the Senate take a recess 
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until 12 o’clock noon on Friday, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered. 

First, I should like to have the Recorp 
show that it is the intention of the 
leadership on Friday to call the calendar 
of bills to which there is no objection. 
Such permission has already been 
granted by the Senate. 

When the call of the calendar is con- 
cluded, the Senate may proceed to the 
consideration of Order No. 217, S. 153, 
to amend the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936. That bill has been reported by 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

If consideration of that bill is con- 
cluded in time on Friday, the Senate 
may proceed to the consideration. of 
Order No. 218, H. R. 1573, to repeal sec- 
tion 348 of the Agricultural Act of 1938. 

When the Senate concludes its busi- 
ness on Friday, it is my tentative plan 
to move that the Senate recess or ad- 
journ until Monday or Tuesday. First, 
I shall have to determine whether any 
appropriation bills will be ready for con- 
sideration on Monday. If not, and after 
consultation with the minority leader, 
it may be that I shall move that the Sen- 
ate recess or adjourn until Tuesday. 

So far as the Senate is concerned, there 
has been a somewhat light legislative 
program this week in the hope that 
Members could be available to conduct 
their committee work. I understand 
that hearings are about to conclude on 
one or two appropriation bills. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made on the 
mutual security bill, and hearings are 
now proceeding in connection with the 
housing bill. 

I understand the roads bill will be re- 
ported tomorrow. Perhaps we shall be 
able to take it up some time early next 
week. 

I wish to serve notice on the Senate 
that while the attendance of Senators 
has not been necessary, except on 
one or two days this week, we are now 
well into the month of May, and the fis- 
cal year will end on June 30, and we shall 
have before us appropriation bills, the 
roads bill, the housing bill, and the wage 
bill, all of which the Senate must con- 
sider. I wish to put Senators on notice 
that some of these bills will come out of 
committees within the next few days, and 
if Senators have any engagements re- 
quiring their absence from the floor, I 
hope they can fulfill them speedily, be- 
cause we shall have a rather crowded 
schedule as we approach adjournment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to concur in the 
statement of the majority leader that 
there is need for all of us to give serious 
thought and attention to the bills which 
are to be enacted. The Appropriations 
Committee met yesterday forenoon, and 
was in session all yesterday afternoon, 
This morning the committee met to con- 
sider the public works appropriations. 
It met this afternoon, again, on military 
appropriations. We worked last evening 
until half past 5 o’clock, and we worked 
this afternoon up until the quorum call 
came when the conference report on the 
postal-pay bill was being considered. 
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We intend to work tomorrow forenoon 
and tomorrow afternoon, and, likewise, 
every single day for the next several 
weeks, in order to report the appropri- 
ation bills. 

One has no conception, unless he is 
serving on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, of the amount of time necessary to 
go through the numerous and detailed 
questions involved in the Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill, to say noth- 
ing about military appropriation bills. 
In the case of military appropriations 
we really have a burden on our hands. 

I am happy that there will be no ses- 
sion of the Senate tomorrow, because 
then the members of the Appropriations 
Committee can devote their entire time 
to the problems awaiting their consid- 
eration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the statement of the 
acting minority leader. Every Mem- 
ber of the Senate is aware of the intelli- 
gence, capacity and conscientious de- 
votion to duty on the part of the Senator 
from Minnesota. We are somewhat 
ahead of the schedule of previous years 
so far as the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is concerned. The work has been 
thorough and efficient. I think one of 
the reasons why it has been unnecessary 
for the Senate to hold night sessions and 
long sessions every day is because the 
weaknesses in bills have been taken care 
of in the committee itself. 

I observed that the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill took only 2 or 
3 hours to pass the Senate, because every 
question that could have been asked 
about it had already been asked in the 
committee. The same is true of the 
Treasury-Post Office bill and of the 
F Department appropriation 

Mr. President, I am very proud of the 
work that has been done by the com- 
mittes and of the cooperation we have 
received not only from the minority 
leadership, which is always cooperative, 
but from all the minority Members, I 
hope that with continued understanding 
and cooperation we can do everything 
we should do and still meet the adjourn- 
ment date of July 30. 

Mr. President, I now move that in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered the Senate stand in recess until 
next Friday at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess, the recess being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
. May 13, 1955, at 12 o'clock merid- 
an. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 


Senate May 11 (legislative day of 
May 2), 1955: 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Andrew Downey Orrick, of California, to 
be a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 5, 1957, vice Ralph H. Demmler, 
resigned. 


UNITED STATES District JUDGE 
Wiliam B. Herlands, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of New York, vice Edward A. Conger, 
retired. 
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UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Santos Buxo, Jr., of Puerto Rico, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Puerto Rico for a term of 4 years, vice 
Donald A. Draughon, term expired. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

William J, Nixon, of Idaho, to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district 
No. 33, with headquarters at Great Falls, 
Mont., in place of Edward C. Elisworth, Jr., 
resigned, 

In THE Amn FORCE 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, 80th Congress (Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947); title II, Public Law 365, 80th Con- 
gress (Army-Navy Public Health Service Med- 
ical Officer Procurement Act of 1947); and 
section 307 (b), Public Law 150, 82d Con- 
gress (Air Force Organization Act of 1951), 
with a view to designation for the perform- 
ance of duties as indicated: 


To be lieutenant colonel, USAF (Medical) 
Malcolm H. Sawyer, 0358789. 
To be majors, USAF (Medical) 


Samuel E. Andrew, AO2260993. 
Thomas A. Collins, AO468868. 
Henry E. C. Everett, AO1735723. 
Theodore C. Marrs, 402261128. 

To be major, USAF (Dental) 
Kenneth D. Rudd, AO1765996. 

To be captains, USAF (Medical) 
Latimer H. Booth, AO2213807. 
Charles L. Cox, Jr. 

Victor M. Ohta, AOQ2238753. 
Harry P. Raymond, Jr. 

Jack H. Robbins, 402261001. 
Carl Screws, Jr., AO1878440. 
Frank J. Spada, AO1906330. 
William P. Tinkler, 402238752. 


To be captains, USAF (Dental) 


William H. Calvert, Jr., AO965287. 
Francis J. Samaha, AO1906579. 
Lee F. Straub, 0965206. 
John J. Tarsitano, AO959114, 

To be captain, USAF (Veterinary) 
Leslie J. Seigneur, 401906639. 
To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Dwight M. Akers, AO3000217. 
William B. Barnes, AO2060762 
Billy J. Bauman, AO2261386. 
Gordon Bendersky, 403042011. 
Robert J. Boese, AQ3000303, 
Wilbert G. Dalzell 
Thomas L. Evans 
Richard A. Feezel, 402260997. 
Lawrence O. Gahagan 
Leon Goldman 
Kenneth G. Gould, Jr., AO3000591. 
William L. Hinds, AO3000290. 
Hal C. Holland, A03042158. 
Donald E. Howland, AO3401995. 
William T. Kemmerer, AO3000282, 
Roman J. Kownacki 
Boyd H. Metcalf 
Edwin R. Roberts, Jr, 
Bealer T. Rogers, Jr. 
Richard J. Salina, AO3001809. 
Edward A. Sheldon 
James R. Smith, 0956664, 
Roy A. Springer 
Coleman Taylor 
Arthur L. Walker 
Richard C. Wolff, AO871617. 
Thomas E. Zion 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Dental) 
Norman C. Gadbois, 402067981. 

Gaylord L. Hall, AO775017. 

Bruce E. Stansbury, 02263827. 
To be first lieutenants, USAF (Veterinary) 


James E. Cook, AO2261765. 
Roland L. Hanson, AO1756235. 


Charles V. Lang, AO667823. 
Elmer L. Lashua, AO2261155, 
Erby L. Massie, AO2213651, 
John D. Mosely, 402238705. 
Hilding M. Strandberg, AO937885. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Service) 


Michael D. Guerin, Jr., AO2216987. 
John L. Hartman, Jr., AO2217399. 
Loren J. Keeffe, 402213783. 
Donald V. Roach, AO2215251. 
Charles H. Steinmetz, AO2261346. 


To be second lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Service) 


Edward D. Henry, AO2262060. 
Frank R. Parsons, Jr., 402221814. 


The following- named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, 80th Congress (Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947), and section 307 (b), Public Law 
150, 82d Congress (Air Force Organization 
Act of 1951), with a view to designation for 
the performance of duties as indicated: 


To be captains, USAF (Judge Advocate) 


William W. Gobrecht, AO940937. 
William E. McCarthy, 401903917. 
George L. Wenrich, AO664101. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of section 101 (c) and 
102 (c), Public Law 36, 80th Congress (Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947), as amended by 
section 5, Public Law 514, 81st Congress, and 
Public Law 37, 83d Congress; with a view to 
designation for the performance of duties 
as indicated under the provisions of section 
307, Public Law 150, 82d Congress (Air Force 
Organization Act of 1951): 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Nurse) 


Belle E. Dorsey, AN 2242345. 
Doris J. Fritts, AN 2214266. 
Patricia A. Grim, AN1912734, 
Marian B. James, AN1906239. 
Ruth C. Miedwig, AN796958. 
Veda G. Parton, AN2244500. 
Doris M. J. Pelchat, AN'753642. 
Miriam D. Rolwing, AN2214261. 
Margaret H. Ross, AN2241618. 
Doris L. Savage, AN2242581, 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (Women 
Medical Specialist) 


Junie M. Coursey, AM2239933. 


The following-named cadets, United 
States Military Academy, for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, effective upon their graduation, 
under the provisions of section 506, Pub- 
lic Law 381, 80th Congress (Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947). Date of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 

Francis James Adams 

Edwin McCoy Anderson, Jr. 

William Lee Anderson 

Marlin Richard Baker 

Gregory Inman Barras 

Thomas James Bell 

John Jennings Beoddy 

George Robert Blitch 

Carl John Bossert 

William Herbert Bottoms, Jr. 

Philippe Ovide Bouchard 

Gerald Chadwick Brown 

Al Buie 

William David Burroughs 

William Miles Carrington 

Cyrus Curtis Cassells, Jr, 

Carl Homer Cathey, Jr. 

Francis Raymond Chura 

John Meade Cohan 

Dennis James Cosca 

James McKenney Cutchin IV 

John Colford Daly, Jr. 
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Dempsie Augustus Davis, Jr. 
Joseph Henry Davis, Jr. 
Reginald Roderick Davis 
Marshall William Dickson, Jr. 
Frank Lofton Donald, Jr. 
Kenneth Lee Donaldson 
Felix Dorough 

Alan Miller Edwards 
Charles Vincent Ewing 
Judson Charles Faurer 
Leland Dwight Floyd 
Charles Logan Flynn 

John Thomas Gamble 
Daniel Boone Geran 

Jerry McClelland Gilpin 
Donald Anthony Giza 

Norb Ray Glidden 

William James Goodwin, Jr, 
Francis Martin Greene, Jr. 
Bud Thomas Hall 

John Thomas Hamilton 
Haywood Shepherd Hansell III 
John Scott Hardy 

William Whitmarsh Harris, Jr, 
Preston Standlee Harvill, Jr. 
Jerome Douglas Hawkins 
Lawrence Chandler Herdman 
Milton Joseph Herman, Jr. 
James Fritz Heye 

William Joseph Hock III 
Russell Barry Hodges 

Henry Allen Hollensbe 
Peter Hampton Hornbarger 
John Farwell Hotchkiss, Jr. 
James Evan Howard 
Delbert Harold Jacobs 
James Benson Johnson 
Raymond Alexander Karam 
John Herbert Karnes 

James Frank Keegan 

George Robert Kennebeck, Jr, 
Henry Albaum Klung, Jr. 
Fred Gerard Knieriem 

John Stanton Lapham 
Donald Keith Law 

Walter Franklin LeCates, Jr, 
John Kanelos Leventis 
Herbert Selig Lichtenberg 
Roy Henry Lynn, Jr. 

Charles Homer Martin, Jr. 
Paul Lawrence Martin, Jr. 
Richard William Masson 
Richard Dennis McCarthy 
Walter Clifton McCrillis 
John Sheridan McDonald 
Albert Durfee McJoynt 
Robert Dean McKelvey 
Ronald William McNiven 
William Daniel McWilliams IIT 
Robert Anthony Meisenheimer 
Lawrence Gilbert Michalove 
Robert George Millard 
George Lennox Monahan, Jr. 
Ronald Stewart Murray 
Roland Leif Nordlie 

Lewis Cortez Olive, Jr. 
Albert Pranklin Oppel 
Donald Herod Peterson 
Robert Frank Pheiff 

Fred Bradford Phillips 
Thomas James Phillips II 
John Leonard Pickitt 
Frederick Edward Pirkey 
John Thomas Poirier 
Richard Hayes Prater 

Leslie Delbert Pruitt 

Carl Alan Rankin 

Richard Adrian Regnier 
Leland Stanford Riggs, Jr. 
Charles Walton Roades 
William Edward Roth 
Ronald Eldredge Rule 
Edwin Francis Rumsey 
Alexander Kratz Rupp 
Robert Louis Russell 

Gerald John Samos 

James Edward Seay 

John Robert Sechrist 
Richard Vernon Secord 
Alfred Edwin Sheldon, Jr. 
Robert Miller Sherman, Jr. 
Thomas Eugene Sims 
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Earl Vinton Singer, Jr. 
Duane Wenzel Smetana 
Verne Golson Staffen 
Charles Gary Stoeckel 

Reed Lewis Stone 

George Alfred Straus 
Robert Kirbo Strickland 
Donald James Sutton 
Gerald Duane Tebben 
Robert Thornquist 

Roy Thorvald Thorsen 
Clarence Lee Trentman 
Thomas Allan Turner 
Theodore Eugene Vitori 
Wilfred George Volkstadt 
Brien Dale Ward 

Richard Gustav Wargowsky 
Morris Thompson, Warner, Jr. 
Thomas Gerald Weaver 
Ronald Edwin Weissenborn 
Thomas Crossley Wilkinson 
Kenneth Vincent Wilson 
Lloyd Thomas Wolfe 
Alfred Merrill Worden 
Robert Oakley Wray 

Brewer Hamilton Young, Jr. 


The following-named midshipmen, United 
States Naval Academy, for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, effective upon their graduation, 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, 80th Congress (Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947). Date of rank to be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force: 


Loren Raymond Alfred 
Arthur Buckland Allen 
William Alison Anders 
John Joseph Anderson 
William Ellis Arnold, Jr. 
William Joseph Barlow 
Robert Owen Bartlett 
Robert Barry Barton 
Philip Arthur Bayly 
Frank Edward Bendrick 
Charles Robert Benton 
Nathaniel Bernt 

Richard Allen Bianckino 
Robert Henry Binish 
Prederick Michaels Bowles 
Richard Hadley Brower 
Robert Ward Burton 
Paul Christofer Cacavas 
John Charles Cardosi 
William McDowell Carruthers 
Edwin Karl Chapman 
LaVerne Allen Chastaine 
Anthony Joseph Chiota 
Joseph Elmer Clarkson 
Fred William Colbern 
George Wilmarth Conner 
William Rutgers Conway 
Robert Keith Coulter 
John Everett Cowell 
Eugene Ashmore Crosby 
David Bowdoin Crouch 
John Tally Cunningham III 
Gerald Tillman Dantzler 
Dwight Fairly Denton 
Gerald Donald Dickey 
James Henry Dickinson 
Thomas James Drake 
Kent Richard Drummond 
James Ralph Dunbar 
Richard Clark Dutnell 
Pintard Magruder Dyer III 
Edward James Eassa 
Daniel Ebert 

James Wright Ellstrom 
James David Everett 
William Gordon Fairey 
William Wallace Farnsworth 
George George Fetterer 
Melvyn Fisher 

Edward Eugene Fowle 
George Frederick Francis 
Roy Bell Freeman, Jr. 
Claude Taylor Fuqua III 
John Ezra Gauldin III 
Philip Francis Gehring, Jr. 
Gerald Alva Gerdon 
Joseph Louis Gimbrone 


James Adonis Goodwin 
Robert Wesley Graue 
Charles Maurice Gray 
Lucius Perry Gregg, Jr. 
Carl Henry Haines 
Richard Earl Hamilton 
Gordon Bruce Hamley 
David Milton Hammett 
Robert Arthur Hammond 
William Thomas Harbour 
Myron David Harnly 
William Lavern Harrison 
Monroe Wilson Hatch, Jr. 
Sanda B. Helms, Jr. 
Russell Duane Hensley, Jr. 
Robert Jackson Higgs 
Richard Weills Hilland 
Robert Allen Hlawek 
Kenneth Leroy Holden 
Leslie Royal Holland, Jr. 
Brooks Thomas Huey 
George Fletcher Hunter 
John Wendell Jamison, Jr. 
John Roux Johnson 
Norbert Raymond Kaus 
Charles Edward Kenney 
Edmund Herman Keranen 
Richard John Kiefer 
John Forster Kindel 
Richard Michael Kittler 
David Marshall Koonce 
David Anthony Korzep 
Leroy Albert Lamb, Jr. 
Harold Alwood Levin 
Alan Pomeroy Lewis 
John H. Linebarger 
Donald James Loosley 
Howard Eugene Lovely 
Edward Low 

Ray James Lunnen, Jr. 
Raymond Gregory Lyden 
William Carl Martin 
Richard Kirkman Mattox 
Wayne Otto Mattson 
Donald Monroe May 
Samuel Lee McClure 
Richard Ellsworth McCowan 
Robert Hopkins McDaniel, Jr. 
Francis Joseph McLaughlin 
James Kirby McPherson 
Robert Lewis McVey 
Raymond Richard Medeiros 
Albert Kenneth Millay 
Thomas Hamilton Miller 
Jimmie Ray Mitchell 
David Herman Monnich 
Thomas Dewey Moore, Jr. 
Richard Ashley Moran 
Kenneth Holmes Moses 
Michael George Mudzo 


James Winbert Anthony Mulholland 


Gerald Lupton Nay, Jr. 
Harold William Nelson, Jr. 
Francis Gregory Neubeck 
Marcy Lester Newell 
Thomas Edward O’Brien 
Patrick Joseph O’Connor 
Peter William Odgers 
Calvin Eugene Ohme 
Robert Michael O’Lear 
Harold Clark Pabst, Jr. 
Norman Kenyon Palladino 
William Eugene Parsons 
John Richard Perkins 
Carl Brynolf Peterson 
Wilbur Dean Peterson 
Robert Joseph Ponti 
Robert Theodore Poppe 
James Francis Powers, Jr. 
John Michael Raster 
James Stewart Ray 
Steve Anthony Recicar 
Emil George Riedel, Jr. 
Robert Harvey Ringer 
Donald Louis Rissi 
James Julian Roche 
Allen Higgins Rodes 
Donald Frank Rohr 
Morton Jay Rubenstein 
Arthur Jensen Ruberg 
John Charles Ruth 
Edward Francis St. George, Jr. 
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David Upton Schade 
Harold Charles Schlicht 
Earnest Hugh Seborg 
Charles Hilarian Senn 
Henry Muir Serex 

Wayne Kimball Shanahan 
Tad Eugene Sizemore 

Irvin Matthew Small 
Richard Sherwood Smith 
John Franklin Snyder 
Wilson Harvey Spangler, Jr. 
Thomas Lester State 

Eldon Dwight Steele 

Jerry Doyle Stephens 
James Histaspias Stewart 
Alvin Briggs Storey I 
Edward Clayton Straub 
Theodore Robert Strickland 
Robert Bradley Stuart 
John Ripley Sullivan 
Clarence Sandor Summers, Jr. 
James Laurence Thompson, Jr. 
William Joseph Todd 
David Leon Trapp 

Paul Michael Ulshafer 
Ernst Volgenau 

Walter Elisha Ware, Jr. 
William Warford Welch 
James Francis Wiesner 
Fred Anthony Wilhelm 
Arthur Peter Winfrey III 
Albert Cornelius Winters, Jr. 
Sidney Joseph Woodcock 
John Watterson Wynne 
William Richard Young 
Donald Louis Zuckerman 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 


Law 381, 80th Congress (Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947): 


To be first lieutenants 


Howard V. Bangsberg, AO2223061. 
David V. Bannerman, 402236058. 
Donald H. Bridgman, 402222878. 
James L. Brown, AO1858981. 
David R. Cruz, AO2223254. 
Edward R. Cummins, 402219476. 
Henry F. Ebertshauser, Jr., AO2223080. 
James P. Farrell, 402223211. 
Lucian A. Ferguson, 402223081. 
Paul F. Giguere, 402234095. 
Robert D. Haley, 402222942. 
Donald G. Hendricks, 402217229. 
Frank F. E. Hense, Jr., 402223273. 
Joseph Howley, 4094940. 

James R. Huffman, 402223 141. 
Alan D. Hutchinson, 402223499. 
William C. Kidd, 402223145. 
John C. Machun, 402223403. 
Lurie J. Morris, 402223589. 
Edwin L. Phillips, 402219628. 
Donald L. Schmidt, 402222974. 
Harlan E. Suits, 402240219. 
Gene F. Williams, 402230846. 


To de second liewtenants 
John K. Giles, 402244649. 


Robert E. Guthland, 402251151. 
Charles O. Hopingardner, AO3005382. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 11 (legislative day of 
May 2), 1955: 

NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 

Adm. Thomas C. Kinkaid, United States 
Navy, to be a member of the National Secu- 
rity Training Commission for a term of 5 
years, expiring June 19, 1960. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Robert W. Oliver, of Alaska, to be United 
States marshal for division No. 2, district of 
Alaska, for a term of 4 years. 

John T. Williams, of Tennessee, to be 


United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of Tennessee for a term of 4 years, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepbnespay, May 11, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, at 
the noon hour of this new day, we are 
turning our thoughts toward Thee in 
thanksgiving, for Thou art daily blessing 
us so abundantly. 

We humbly confess that we are fre- 
quently baffled and perplexed and even 
frightened when we think of the tremen- 
dous amount of physical power and 
energy which now belongs to our modern 
world. 

Grant that the spirit of man may not 
become haughty and reckless and su- 
percilious but may it be endowed with 
adequate moral and spiritual controls. 

Wilt Thou give unto man more of the 
spirit of self-discipline and self-mastery, 
helping him to keep in subjection all 
thoughts which have in them any feel- 
ings of revenge and any implications and 
intentions of evil toward others. 

Show us how we may direct and chan- 
nel all these God-given powers and en- 
ergies toward the great beneficent goals 
and purposes and for the welfare of hu- 
manity and the glory of Thy great and 
holy name. 

Hear us for the sake of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SALK POLIO VACCINE: WHO IS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR WHAT? 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
whole country is concerned by the sit- 
uation which has developed with regard 
to the Salk polio vaccine. That situa- 
tion might be improved if we understood 
better who is responsible for what in this 
matter. 

The job of the Public Health Service 
with regard to the Salk vaccine—its only 
responsibility, the only thing it is fitted 
to do by training and experience—is to 
make sure that every batch of Salk vac- 
cine which is sent out is pure and safe 
and potent. The final decision on 
whether each batch of vaccine is safe 
has to be made by one man, Surgeon 
General Scheele. It is a decision which, 
for our children’s sake, should be made 
by a man who is allowed to concentrate 
on the job he knows without being 
harassed day and night by the adminis- 
tration, the Congress, and others to an- 
swer questions which have nothing to 
do with the Public Health Service. 

If we are concerned, and we all are, 
about the problem of black marketing, 
of how to assure that those children 
who need the vaccine most will get it 
first, of misuse or maldistribution of the 
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vaccine, let us ask the right people about 
them. Let us ask Secretary Hobby to 
come up with the answers to those ques- 
tions. Let us get the advice of those 
experts in Commerce, Treasury, and the 
Food and Drug Administration who have 
vast knowledge and experience of distri- 
bution and distribution controls, but for 
our children’s sake let us let the Surgeon 
General do his vital job without being 
subjected to constant heckling about 
matters beyond his competence. Let us 
insist that the others of our Govern- 
ment who have a responsibility stop 
ducking out and start doing their jobs. 

Why is it, for example, that after 
more than 2 years when no one was per- 
mitted to speak for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare except 
Madam Secretary Hobby, now when 
there is a really tough problem the Sur- 
geon General is shoved out in front and 
Madam Secretary disappears into the 
background? 

Why is it that the one person in Gov- 
ernment who actually directs a program 
through which 4 million children a year 
receive immunizations—smallpox, diph- 
theria, and so forth—has either not been 
called on or not permitted to speak on 
immunization against polio? I refer, of 
course, to Dr. Martha Eliot, director of 
the maternal and child health program 
of the Children’s Bureau. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson], I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Armed Services 
may meet this afternoon during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs may meet 
this afternoon and tomorrow afternoon 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


RESTORING THE CUT PROPOSED IN 
THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 


remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to point out to the House that at 
the proper time I propose to introduce 
an amendment to the naval appropria- 
tion bill for the purpose of restoring the 
cut in the Marine Corps. Isay that now 
for this reason: The press and the va- 
rious news media have been stressing 
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the fact that amendments will be intro- 
duced for the purpose of restoring the 
cuts in the Army. . That amendment, of 
course, I shall introduce at the proper 
time. But nothing has been said of the 
fact, and many Members of the House 
have inquired of me concerning whether 
I propose to introduce an amendment to 
restore the cut in the Marine Corps. 

In view of the fact that the overall ex- 
pression of strategy by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and by the administration is to 
build up the effectiveness of a force in 
being and an elite corps of striking 
power, I want to assure the Members 
that at the proper time I propose to in- 
troduce an amendment to restore the 
cut in the United States Marine Corps. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 30 minutes, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered, to revise and extend his 
remarks and insert extraneous material. 


CONFUSION IN DISTRIBUTION OF 
SALK ANTIPOLIO VACCINE 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, about 
1 month ago the famous Francis report 
on the Salk vaccine was announced to 
this Nation and to the world. It had a 
Hollywood premier effect on the people 
of this country. It seemed to give the 
impression to all the mothers of the 
children who were to be inoculated with 
this vaccine that it was 100 percent ef- 
fective, which is not the fact. The fact 
is that it will prevent polio up to within 
80 percent and 90 percent of those in- 
oculated. : 

Also, it gave to the public of this coun- 
try the impression that we had enough 
of it on hand at that time to inoculate 
all those who needed it. The confusion 
that has developed over the manufac- 
ture and distribution and the safety of 
this vaccine by those in control here in 
Washington is causing great concern 
throughout the Nation. If the authori- 
ties in Washington who have control 
over this vaccine do not see fit to appear 
willingly before the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress, it seems to me that 
those committees should take proper ac- 
tion and see to it that something is done 
to straighten this mess out, and do it 
quickly. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations, or any sub- 
committee thereof, may sit this after- 
noon while the House is in session during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1831) to 
amend the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Charter Act in order to protect in- 
nocent purchasers of fungible goods con- 
verted by warehousemen from claims of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, after ‘‘warehouseman”, in- 
sert “or other dealer.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “also” and insert 
“regularly engaged.” 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “warehouseman” 
and insert “seller.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “warehouseman's” 
and insert “seller’s.” 

Page 2, line 8, after goods.“, insert To be 
entitled to relief under this section a buyer 
must assert as an affirmative defense and 
establish by a preponderance of the evidence 
the facts necessary to entitle him to such 
relief.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
amend the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act in order to protect innocent pur- 
chasers of fungible goods from claims of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. HOPE. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Texas explain the amendments? 
I know they are not out of harmony with 
the original purpose of the bill, but I 
think we should have a brief explana- 
tion. 

Mr. POAGE. The first amendment 
simply adds the words “or other dealer.” 
The bill originally related to warehouse- 
men who are engaged in the business 
of buying and selling. The Senate 
added “or other dealer.” I cannot see 
that there is any objection to that. 

The last amendment provides simply 
that there shall be added the words “to 
be entitled to relief under this section a 
buyer must assert as an affirmative de- 
fense and establish by a preponderance 
of the evidence the facts necessary to 
entitle him to such relief.” 

It has been the position of the House 
committee that that was already in the 
bill, and that is substantiated by the 
opinion of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the Senate amendments, in 
which the Solicitor says: 

The last sentence is included because a 
question was raised during the debate. We 
believe, however, that this adds nothing new 
to the bill but would simply reaffirm what 
the bill already requires. 


So as I see it, we have merely spelled 


it out in a little more detail. 

Mr. HOPE. The amendments are 
merely clarifying? 

Mr. POAGE. Merely clarifying; yes. 

Mr. HOPE. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in; and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1956 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 241 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6042) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other pur- 
poses, all points of order against the bill are 
hereby waived. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ALLEN], and now yield myself as 
much time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 241 which will 
make in order the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 6042) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes. One of the basic princi- 
ples of parliamentary procedure is that 
general legislation should not be written 
in an appropriation bill. 

House Resolution 241 would grant a 
rule, waiving points of order against the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, as the report on this bill 
indicates the Committee on Appropria- 
tions made a very thorough study of the 
military budget which was submitted to 
Congress by the President on January 
17. Hearings were conducted for about 
3 months by the 15-man Department of 
Defense Subcommittee and 4 weeks of 
hearings were held by the entire sub- 
committee on the overall requirements 
of the Department of Defense. During 
these hearings the Secretary of Defense, 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, as well as the Commandant of the 
Marines were heard on this subject. 

The Appropriations Committee in H. R. 
6042 recommends that $31,488,206,000 be 
appropriated by the Congress for the 
expenditures of the Department of De- 
fense for fiscal year 1956. This amount 
is $744,609,000 less than was asked for 
in the budget estimates for 1956. How- 
ever, it is $2,688,135,514 more than was 
appropriated in 1955. Evidence shows 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff concur with 
reluctance. 

The Committee on Rules waived points 
or order against the bill to take care of 
the situation such as arises on page 4 of 
the bill in the section which is entitled 
“Reserve Tools and Facilities.“ This 
section would permit the purchase of 
specialized long-lead-time tools for mo- 
bilization reserve purposes. Certain lan- 
guage in the appropriation paragraph 
dealing with transfers between appro- 
priations and clearing such transfers 
with the Bureau of the Budget would 
technically be subject to points of order. 
However, this is a very necessary item 
in the bill and the provision should not 
be jeopardized. 
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Also, it is understood that the amounts 
in the bill for reserve construction will 
sometime during fiscal year 1956 exceed 
monetary authorizations. A bill author- 
izing additional construction passed the 
House on April 27, and is now pending in 
the Senate. Under the rules, any amount 
in the bill in excess of the remaining 
available authority would be subject to a 
point of order. However, it is my under- 
standing that there is no controversy on 
this matter. 

The principal reason for the rule, how- 
ever, is that there are rescissions in the 
bill totaling $1,649,000,000 which under 
the Rules of the House are subject to 
points of order. 

On page 12 of the bill, line 3 reads 
“the amount available in the Army stock 
fund is hereby reduced by $700 million, 
such sum to be covered into the Treas- 
ury immediately upon approval of this 
act.” This represents a rescission in the 
amount that had been previously made 
available to the Department. 

On page 23, line 2 of the bill, another 
rescission is made whereby the Navy 
stock fund is reduced $429 million; the 
Marine Corps stock fund is reduced $25 
million, and the Navy industrial fund is 
reduced $40 million. 

On page 29, line 23 of the bill another 
rescission is made whereby the amount 
available in the Air Force stock fund 
is reduced by $300 million, and on page 
30, line 2, the amount available in the 
Air Force industrial fund is reduced by 
$155 million. 

Mr. Speaker, there are several other 
sections in this bill which made this 
waiver of points of order desirable. 
Most of these sections are administrative 
in nature and in the interest of greater 
economy and efficiency. I hope that the 
House membership will adopt the rule 
and that the bill itself will receive the 
serious and careful consideration of this 
body. We all know that the defense 
budget is vitally important in safeguard- 
ing the United States against all 
enemies. It is a fact that the great 
Committee on Appropriations has at- 
tempted to give us the program that the 
country needs. There are undoubtedly 
differences of opinion as to just what 
percentages of the total expenditures 
should be spent on specific items, but 
despite this understandable situation we 
all agree on the fundamental principle 
that the defenses of our country must 
be maintained at the highest possible 
level. I hope that the rule will pass and 
that the debate will then commence on 
this all-important bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as always, the able gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] has ex- 
plained the rule and the provisions of 
the bill itself. As the gentleman men- 
tioned, we have waived points of order 
on this bill. The Members, by referring 
to the report, pages 54 and 55, can see 
the reason why we have waived points 
of order. There is considerable legisla- 
tion on this appropriation bill. The 
amount of this bill is $31,400,000,000, 
and we of the Committee on Rules, while 
we gave an open rule, did not determine 
the time of debate. That is left to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 
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It is my hope that the Committee on 
Appropriations will agree on at least 4 
hours, because so much money is in- 
volved. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1956 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


STRENGTHENING OF THE RESERVE 
FORCES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the resolution (H. Res. 227) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5297) to provide for the strengthening of the 
Reserve Forces, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
4 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit, 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

I now yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the so-called Reserve manpower bill. 
The rule provides for 4 hours of general 
debate. It is an open rule with full op- 
portunity for amendments. 

With reference to the bill itself, I think 
there has been a very widespread mis- 
apprehension as to what this bill actual- 
ly is or what it does. It has been con- 
fused with the discussions we have had 
here over the years in regard to universal 
military training. It is regarded in 
many quarters as a UMT bill, which it 
is not at all. I hope when we go into the 
consideration of this bill the House will 
understand that, because I know all of 
you, like myself, have received a great 
deal of correspondence in opposition to 
the bill from people who apparently were 
not advised or who were ill-advised and 
did not know what the bill contained. 

I just wanted to take this opportunity 
to state to you what the bill does and 
what it contains. We heard it very fully 
up in the Rules Committee because of 
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the widespread opposition that many of 
us had received on the ground that it 
was a UMT bill. 

Here is what this bill does, it provides 
for a reserve force; it provides for 6 
months’ training. I think it should be 
understood from the beginning that 
there is not one iota of compulsion in 
this bill on any person who is subject 
to the draft. Let us understand that 
clearly. 

Here is what it does: A boy who is sub- 
ject to the draft between the ages of 17 
and 19 if he elects, and only if he so 
elects, may volunteer for the Reserves. 
If he volunteers he is then obligated to 
a 6 months’ training period. When 
he completes his 6 months’ training 
period he can go on back to school, he can 
complete his education, he is relieved 
from further training except of course 
in the event of a national emergency, in 
which case all Reserves would be called. 
He is relieved from any further training 
and his only obligation then is to attend 
certain drills. He can either attend 
drills in the place that is most convenient 
for him or he can go to camp for 2 weeks 
in each year and remain in the Reserves 
for the remaining 7% years. He would 
have been in the Reserves for 6 years if 
he had taken 2 years’ training under the 
draft law. 

It does not change the law as to the 
length of time the man remains in the 
Reserves. The only change is that he 
is given this opportunity to volunteer 
and take 6 months of training instead of 
being drafted for 2 years’ service. 

The advantage of it to the individual 
is that by taking this voluntary 6 months’ 
training and going into the Reserves he 
could go into training at the beginning 
of his vacation, which would be 3 
months, and it would mean that he 
would only lose 3 months out of his col- 
lege training. 

But he does not have to do any of it. 
Just let it be clearly understood. In- 
stead he would be subject to the draft 
and subject to service. He does not have 
to do anything; he does not have to go 
into the program at all if he does not 
want to. The only obligation upon him 
is that if he voluntarily accepts the pro- 
gram then he has to comply with its 
requirements. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Am I 
to understand that this bill provides for 
6 months’ training but that the training 
period can be broken up 3 months this 
summer and 3 months later? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No, the boy 
must take 6 months’ continuous train- 
ing. The reason is perfectly obvious. 
We have got to have this Reserve and 
we have got to have some trained people 
in it. We all know about that. I think 
the committee has done a mighty fine 
job on this bill because the boy can get 
through in 6 months of active service 
instead of 2years. But to split it up into 
one period of 90 days this year and an- 
other period of 90 days next year is going 
a little too far; he would not get con- 
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certed intensive training during his 
whole program. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. ALBERT. There is some propa- 
ganda going about that this is a form of 
universal compulsory service. We know, 
3 that that is a misguided opin- 

on. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I stated in 
the beginning—perhaps the gentleman 
was not here—that this bill had abso- 
lutely no connection whatsoever with 
universal military training. The boy, if 
he wishes, goes into this program volun- 
tarily rather than take a chance with 
the draft. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot conceive any 
closer step to universal military training. 
All one would have to do in this bill is to 
change the word “may” to “shall,” and 
you would have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I wish the 
gentleman, who is a very careful Member 
of this House and studies legislation very 
carefully, I wish he would study this bill. 
I had misapprehensions about it myself 
in the beginning until I sat down one 
evening, studied it, read it, and analyzed 
it. If the gentleman will do that I think 
he will see my viewpoint. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Can the Pentagon 
call a man with this 6 months’ training 
any time they get ready, or does there 
have to be a national emergency? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. They cannot 
call him out if he complies with his con- 
tract. Understand, again, he can forget 
this bill was ever enacted, and they can- 
not do anything to him about it unless 
he voluntarily comes in and says, “I want 
to take the 6 months’ training rather 
than take my chances on the draft.” If 
he does volunteer, then he submits him- 
self to certain obligations. He has to 
attend drills, or he has to take 2 weeks’ 
training every year. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I have received let- 
ters from young men who state they 
could not accept a permanent job for 
8 years if they took that course of 
training. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. They are 
wrong. 

Mr. VINSON. To answer the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, after he comes 
in the Reserves he cannot be called un- 
less the President declares an emergency, 
or unless the Congress declares an emer- 
gency. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Is the 
Reserve -requirement .the same for the 
boy who has voluntarily enlisted for the 
6 months as those for the boy who has 
been drafted for a period of 2 years? 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. There is no 
difference in the obligation of the re- 
servist under this bill and under existing 
law. The boy who voluntarily accepts 
this program of only 6 months’ training 
must carry out the training provisions 
of this bill throughout the period of serv- 
ice in the Reserves. He could either at- 
tend a drill periodically or he would take 
1 month’s training during the year. 

Mr. VINSON. The obligation to per- 
form Reserve training is identically the 
same for the 6 months as for the draftee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. After the 6 months’ pe- 
riod, the gentleman refers to periodic 
drill periods of 30 days a year. What 
are the periodic drill periods—of what 
duration? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Those drills 
are 48 drills a year. 

Mr. VINSON. I did not understand 
the question. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The ques- 
tion is, What are the drill periods he 
must take when he goes back into the 
Reserve after the 6 months’ training? 

Mr. VINSON. They are required to 
take 48 drills a year. If he does not 
take the 48 drills then, he is required to 
take 2 weeks of training when they are 
called together in the summertime. If 
he does not take that, he is required to 
take a 30-day training. As the gentle- 
man from Virginia stated, there is not a 
single line of compulsion in this bill, 
there is no UMT, there is no eff-t to get 
the camel’s nose under the tern. This is 
to build up a virile, effective Reserve 
which ultimately will save the Govern- 
ment money because it costs $5,000 a 
year to maintain a man in the active 
force. If he is in the Reserve it will only 
cost $1,000. The whole purpose will be 
ultimately to reduce the armed strength. 

Mr. KEAN. „Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. The thing that bothers 
me about this is the man who has already 
served his 2 years. Today the man who 
serves his 2 years, though he is still in 
the Reserve, has no obligation to go to 
drills or he does not go to drills now, 
he does not go to summer camp. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. He still 
has the obligation. The obligation is 
not changed. 

Mr. KEAN. But he does not go now. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. There 
are 600,000 who do go. The trouble is 
some of them do not. This will provide 
the procedure for the carrying out of 
the obligation. 

Mr. KEAN. This would require a 
man to attend drills or else go to camp 
if he has had 2 years? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The obli- 
gation is still there. It is not changed 
one bit. 

Mr. KEAN. But today most of them 
do not. 

Mr. VINSON. The cost of those that 
go today, in the very next bill that is 
coming up, is over $700 million. That is 
how much the present program is cost- 
ing. They do go; they do participate, 
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and they will participate in the future 
under this bill just like they are doing 
today. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I can ask the 
gentleman from Georgia a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the Military Estab- 
lishment now saying that they can train 
a combat-ready soldier in 6 months? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, he never 
gets trained as perfectly as they would 
like to have him, but nevertheless 6 
months is far better than no training at 
all. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, then, why 2 years 
under Selective Service? 

Mr. VINSON. Because he is on active 
duty. It is active duty. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but we have been 
told in the past that it requires 2 years 
to train a combat-ready soldier. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, we have never 
told that that I know of. Two years is 
active service. I am very much im- 
pressed with what the gentleman from 
Virginia said to the learned gentleman 
from Iowa, for there is no more diligent 
Member of the House than the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. But I trust that be- 
tween now and the time we will call up 
this bill you will examine every phase 
of this bill, examine the report, and I 
am satisfied you will reach the same 
conclusion that the gentleman from 
Virginia did when we first submitted the 
bill to him. There were some reserva- 
tions in the minds of a great many Mem- 
bers, but after you analyze it and see 
what we are trying to do, I am satisfied 
that your conscience will tell you that 
that is the proper procedure. 

Mr. GROSS. On the contrary, I am 
satisfied that my conscience will not 
be changed a bit. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has explained the rule, but, if I 
may, I want to make a few observations 
in regard to the training bill itself. First 
of all, I want to congratulate the Demo- 
cratic leadership in not rushing this 
measure through the House. I might 
say here that I think the rule will be 
adopted today. It is my understanding 
that this bill itself will not come up 
until next Tuesday. That will give the 
membership the opportunity of studying 
the hearings. Extensive hearings were 
had before the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Now, as one who has always opposed 
universal military training, I am frank 
to confess that this bill has many com- 
plications and that it has many features 
which still bother me. But, nevertheless, 
when the President of the United States 
comes out for it, when the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and all the high military favor 
it, when my good friends on the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, the chairman, 
Mr. Vinson, and I believe the great ma- 
jority of that committee favor it, that 
has been the chief reason why I am en- 
dorsing this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman say- 
ing that the ranking minority member 
of the committee is in favor of this bill? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. It is my best 
judgment that he will support this bill, 
but that is for him to say. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Like my colleague from 
Illinois, I, too, in the past, over many, 
many years, have violently opposed the 
enactment of any universal military or 
compulsory military training bill, so- 
called, But, in this bill, after lengthy 
hearings before our committee and time 
spent and the action of the subcom- 
mittee, I am convinced in my own mind 
that we are on the right track to see 
if we cannot get an effective reserve with- 
out compulsory training in any manner, 
shape, or form. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As I get 
the gentleman’s remarks, he thinks that 
the military will not later on use this 
as a foundation to give us UMT. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I will say to 
the gentleman that that has entered my 
mind, and I hope that that-is not true, 
although I have thought about it the 
same as the gentleman. I hope that this 
is not a forerunner for universal mili- 
tary training. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
* will the gentleman yield fur- 

er 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, In 
reaching that conclusion, has the gen- 
tleman in mind our experience with the 
military unification bill that we passed 
in 1947-48, requiring the armed services 
to unify their efforts in purchasing mat- 
ters of that kind; on which we are now 
holding hearings in the room of the 
Committee on Ways and Means? It has 
beeen demonstrated that they have paid 
no attention whatsoever to the legisla- 
tion passed by Congress. Has the gen- 
tleman kept that in mind? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I am aware 
of that, I will say to the gentleman from 
Michigan. ; 

In addition to that, the reason I am for 
this measure is that this is strictly on a 
volunteer basis, whereas, UMT had a 
compulsory feature. Under existing law, 
as we know, they can draft our young 
men, if they wish to use the provisions 
of the existing law. But this is strictly 
a volunteer measure. 

In addition to that, I would say this is 
a compromise. It is a compromise we 
might say in the military themselves, 
because they feel that a UMT law could 
not be enacted. So they have come to 
Congress with a compromise, 

I was hoping, after we had passed the 
incentive-military-pay-raise bill that 
that would be sufficient to persuade them 
to remain in the service by reenlisting. I 
remember the words spoken by my good 
friend from Georgia in regard to that. 
I was hoping we would have additional 
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reenlistments and additional volunteers. 
Perhaps there has not been sufficient 
time. 

I am not unmindful of the fact, Mr. 
Speaker, that the United States is not 
going to be the aggressor in any way. 
If someone does commit an act of ag- 
gression against our country, I feel that 
our chief salvation rests in immediate 
retaliation. 

Also I am aware that should some 6 or 
8 men in the Kremlin decide to commit 
an act of aggression against this coun- 
try, that many big bombers would get 
through and cause devastation to many 
of our cities. As most of the Members 
know, our fighter planes cannot go up 
into the air as much as 35,000 or 40,000 
feet to bring down these bombers. They 
cannot fly that high. It means that 
some of these bombers are going to get 
through. 

What does that mean? It means that 
a city like Chicago, for instance, might 
find itself with 300,000 or 400,000 peo- 
ple injured or killed. They might find 
their hospitals completely destroyed. 
There would be no law and order. The 
local protective agencies, the police, 
could not take care of the situation. 
Hundreds of thousands of people would 
be rushing out of the city to get into the 
country. What I have in mind is that 
when such a catastrophe occurs, these 
young men, who would not be trained 
sufficiently in modern war tactics to be 
able to be used for purposes of retalia- 
tion, could be used within the reserve, to 
go into such cities or such areas and 
stop the plundering and the looting and 
so forth. I think that is one of the pur- 
poses, one of the main purposes of hav- 
ing such a reserve; not to send the boys 
over there for purposes of retaliation, 
under conditions of modern warfare, be- 
cause they would not be trained for that, 
but to send them into these areas which 
would be in partial ruin as a result of, 
perhaps, an atomic-bomb attack. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman tell 
me what foreign countries levy upon 
their manpower for 742 years in the Re- 
serves? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I cannot an- 
swer that question. I am frank to con- 
fess I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman tell 
me whether in his opinion this legisla- 
tion will discriminate against the Na- 
tional Guard? What effect will it have 
upon the National Guard? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The Na- 
tional Guard representatives sat through 
all the hearings and were satisfied with 
it when the hearings were over- If it 
discriminates against them, they cer- 
tainly do not believe it. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman say 
the National Guard will find very much 
potential manpower available to it if the 
men go in for 6 months under this pro- 
posal and discharge their obligation then 
by going into the Reserves? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The Na- 
tional Guard will actually get 50 percent 
of the first increment of 100,000 men 
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trained under the 6-months program. 
They will get one-half of the first 100,000. 

Mr. GROSS. On what basis? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. On the 
basis of dividing. Actually, on the basis 
of 100,000, there will be 99,000 trained 
for the Army, and half of the 99,000 will 
be given to the National Guard and the 
other half to the Army Reserves. One 
thousand will be given to the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the gentle- 
man mean by “given to the National 
Guard”? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. They will 
be assigned to it. 

Mr. GROSS. Then this is not volun- 
tary? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. They can 
enlist in the Guard and take the 6 
months’ training and go right back in the 
Guard. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought the gentle- 
man said this was a voluntary proposi- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Illinois and I 
both have agricultural districts. Does 
not the gentleman think this discrim- 
inates against the youths on the farm. 
If they live 30 or 40 miles from a Re- 
serve training center where they must go 
once a week? Does not the gentleman 
think that would discriminate against 
the youths on the farms? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I would say 
that would enter into it. If they live 
40 miles from a training center it would 
be more difficult for them to take the 
training than for someone living near 
the training center. 

Mr. GROSS. Who is going to bear the 
expense of traveling the 80 miles round 
trip? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I would say 
the gentleman has a good point there. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I want to call 
attention to one point in the bill. If 
there is not a drill place in convenient 
proximity to the reservist, provision is 
made for him to take a certain amount 
of correspondence courses, and there are 
other means by which that inconvenience 
is alleviated. 

Mr, ARENDS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], in the 
first place, please remember that that 
farm boy does not have to take the 6 
months’ training. If he wants to take 
his chances with the draft, and the ratio 
they are now being drafted is 1 out of 9, 
if he is qualified mentally and physically 
he can just take his chances with the 
draft and stay away from that 6 months’ 
business. 

Mr. GROSS. There could not be more 
100 percent discrimination than that, 
could there? 

Mr. ARENDS. He can just take the 
draft, that is all. We have the draft 
law. He can just take that. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Did the Rules 
Committee ask anything about the draft? 
Does this do away for the next couple of 
years with the draft law we passed? 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Did the gen- 
tleman say, Did the Rules Committee 
consider doing away with the draft law? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Did that matter 
come up before the committee? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I do not think 


so. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL. May I answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? The purpose of the draft is to 
maintain a standing army. There is no 
intention of doing away with the draft. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
true. The 6 months is merely a training 
period. The draft provides for training 
and service. The draft is largely service. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Assuming without 
conceding that there is no compulsion in 
this measure, is the gentleman convinced 
that this will not be an opening wedge 
to compulsion, to universal military 
training? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I hope not, 
but I cannot answer the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. A great deal has 
been made of the choice the reservists 
will be given on this. As a matter of fact, 
they are only given a choice between 
the Army and the Army. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. So that he can- 
not serve in any other branch of the 
service. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. This adds an 
additional choice. This gives him a 
choice, where the other way he has no 
choice. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Well, he still has 
yery little choice as to going into the 
Army. This way he is tied up here for 
7 years. 

Mr. ALLEN of IIlinois. The other 
way he has no choice. Under existing 
law, he has a choice, whether he wants 
to go in under existing law or for 
6 months and then go in the Reserves. 
This gives him a choice which the other 
did not give him. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Why is it the 
Navy and the Air Force have no use, if 
I understand correctly, for this Reserve 
proposition? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. In regard to 
that, may I say I have heard the same 
thing that the gentlewoman mentions, 
but I have no definite statement from 
the Air Force or the Navy saying that 
they were opposed to this measure. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Will the gentle- 
woman kindly repeat her question? I 
believe I may be able to enlighten her. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. The question I 
asked was, Why was the Air Force and 
the Navy, as I understand it, opposed 
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or certainly uninterested in this Reserve 
plan? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I might say to the 
gentlewoman from New York the Air 
Force and the Navy were not opposed 
to this plan. They do not contemplate 
using it at the present time, but they 
were in favor of having it in the law 
so, in the event it became necessary, 
they could use it. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. They do believe 
that they could use it, in other words? 
Mr. DEVEREUX. There is a possi- 
bility in the future they might have 
to use it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I might 
say further in that connection, to the 
gentlewoman who just made the inquiry, 
that there is a provision in the bill to 
recognize the program of the Air Force 
for long-term enlistments, which the 
Navy requires also. They are vitally 
concerned that that long-term voluntary 
enlistment be authorized under the law. 
They are in favor of this bill. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. That is still a 
different proposition from what they 
would be getting under the reserve bill. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. We 
have just extended the Selective Service 
Act for a period of 3 or 4 years. Does 
this have a termination date and will 
its status be different should the Selec- 
tive Service Act not be extended after 
that period of time? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It is 
terminable. It ends in 4 years. That is 
a very important question and a very 
important thing to know—that this ter- 
minates at the end of 4 years. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. McVEY. Is there a limitation to 
the number of young men who may join 
the Reserves? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The fig- 
ure is 250,000. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That is 250,- 
000 in 1 year. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It is 
250,000 per year. There is a floor of 
100,000 and a ceiling of 250,000. 

Mr. McVEY. How do they determine 
which young men will be accepted? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. This is strict- 
ly on a volunteer basis. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Itisona 
first come, first served basis. 

Mr. McVEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As I 
understand it, you have always been 
against universal military training. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And so 
has our whip, the very distinguished 
gentleman from your State. Now what 
influence, if any, does the fact that we 
have a Republican President have to do 
With the change of mind? 


Mr. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Under the 
other 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If any, 
I said—if any. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. During the 
time when I was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I think I had considera- 
ble to do with holding up universal mili- 
tary training. I held that bill up in the 
Committee on Rules because it was strict- 
ly compulsory. This is on a voluntary 
basis. They could force anyone in 
under the original UMT Act. Under 
this, they have the right and the choice 
to go in. Under existing law, they do 
not have a choice. This is a strictly 
volunteer proposition and it would put 
them under no compulsion. This is vol- 
unteer and they have a choice. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- . 


ther? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In view 
of the fact that we could not compel or 
induce the military to go along with us 
on the expenditure of dollars, what rea- 
son have you to believe they will go along 
with us on the drafting of young men? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I will say that 
I have confidence in them. I think most 
of us must rely on their judgment. It 
is easy to sit back and just say, “‘No, no, 
I am against—.” But maybe it would 
be well for some of us to bring forth their 
plan of security. Maybe it would be well 
for someone here during the debate, who 
is opposed to this, to bring their plan for- 
ward and say how they would plan for 
the security of the country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I would 
give you my plan and say that we should 
get out of some of these foreign entan- 
glements. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I must yield 
to the other gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order. We 
ought to have a quorum. I make a point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withhold that point of order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, I with- 
hold it. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
sit this afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection, 


STRENGTHENING OF THE RESERVE 
FORCES 
Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 
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Mr. ARENDS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
emphatically that I am opposed to com- 
pulsory military training, yesterday, to- 
day, and tomorrow. I would be, even if 
the Speaker or the gentleman from 
Michigan were President. But I do not 
call this bill universal military training. 
I have told my boys, Go ahead and take 
your chance with the draft, or if you 
prefer, go in for 6 or 7 months, That is 
your business.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Will you 
say that this legislation will stay this 
way; that it will not be amended? 

Mr. ARENDS. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course not. 

Mr. ARENDS. They may be asking, 
but I will still be here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. A little 
bit more; relax and enjoy it. That is 
the attitude. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I think probably this is a good time for 
me to yield the floor. 7 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 58] 

Aspinall Dondero Norblad 
Avery Durham Preston 
Barrett Eberharter Prouty 
Bass, N. H. Fallon Reed, III 
Baumhart Gamble Reed, N. Y. 
Belcher, Okla. Green, Oreg. Riehlman 
Boland, Mass, Herlong Simpson, Pa 
Bolton, Heselton Smith, Miss. 

Oliver P. Holifield Steed 
Buckley Jackson Vursell 
Canfield King, Calif. Walter 
Celler McDowell Westland 
Chatham Mollohan Wolverton 
Coudert Morano Young 
Dingell Nelson Zelenko 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rolicall 386 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


STRENGTHENING OF THE RESERVE 
FORCES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr, Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 166, noes 12. 

So the resolution was agreed to, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I merely 
want to say that there is no question 
which has disturbed me more than the 
one which we will take up next Tuesday. 
I have to fly out to Missouri, but I will 
be back Monday. No one can tell you 
I am for this bill, or what my position is. 
I will be here next Tuesday and make 
my position unmistakably clear. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6042) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
and for other purposes; pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
make some arrangement as to the time 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] and I suggest, if 
I may, that we agree to equally divide 
the time and proceed for the time being, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
so ordered. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. That is 
agreeable, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6042, with 
Mr. Keocu in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, following the tumult 
of yesterday, we come to this present 
quiet moment for the consideration of 
the bill making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the forth- 
coming fiscal year. 

Just prior to the quorum call there 
was considerable discussion, which was 
not without some heat, on whether or 
not the manpower bill which is sched- 
uled for consideration next week, was 
actually compulsory or voluntary. We 
will make that determination next week. 
The pending appropriation bill for $31,- 
488,000,000 is strictly compulsory. It is 
strictly not voluntary. We are going to 
have to pay that bill. The money will 
be eventually withdrawn from the Treas- 
ury. There are no voluntary aspects. 

So today we come to that day of the 
year when we consider that gigantic re- 
quest—and I use that word advisedly— 
for the Department of Defense, for de- 
fense spending. This is the day and this 
is the bill, H. R. 6042, Generally it pro- 
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vides for a military establishment of 
considerably in excess of 1 million civil- 
ians. It provides for military manpower, 
men and women in uniform, of some- 
thing slightly less than 3 million men 
and women for the forthcoming fiscal 
year. It provides for a reduction in mili- 
tary manpower from last December 30 to 
June 30, 1956, of about 300,000 men. 

If I might utter a personal word, I 
began working on these military bills 15 
years ago, serving on one of the subcom- 
mittees on military appropriations. At 
that time we had two. Since then we 
have effected. unification, and we con- 
sider the whole military budget in one 
bill. 

Frankly, $31,488,000,000 is somewhat 
incomprehensible, as everyone knows. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. In the last Congress we 
voted about $28.8 billion did we not? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. The bill this year 
increases the amount by $2,688,000,000. 
We are going upward in appropriations 
this year as compared with last year. 

Mr. SHORT. We have upped it. You 
have got how much unexpended balance? 

Mr. MAHON. If we pass this bill, we 
will have available to the Department of 
Defense on July 1, 1955, approximately 
$74 billion. 

Mr. SHORT. $74 billion, and that is 
more than any wise man could spend in 
any session of Congress. 

Mr. MAHON. It is more than could 
be spent without some waste and mis- 
management, but the spending program 
of the Department of Defense is about 
$34 billion or $35 billion for the forth- 
coming fiscal year; that is the estimate. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I hate to 
interrupt the splendid statement the 
gentleman from Texas is making, be- 
cause he always knows what he is talk- 
ing about, but I think the Members of 
the House should keep in mind that we 
are trying to avoid the mountains and 
the valleys, the feasts and the famines, 
and level off at about 2,850,000—a little 
under 3 million in all our armed services 
and an annual expenditure of $35 billion, 
which is wise management. 

Mr. MAHON. That is an estimate of 
the Department of Defense. 

I am complimented that the gentle- 
man from Missouri, my good friend, the 
able senior member of the House Armed 
Services Committee on the minority side, 
would attest to my knowledge of this bill. 
The truth is the military budget is so big 
the President does not fully comprehend 
it, the Secretary of Defense does not 
fully comprehend it, the members of the 
committee do not fully comprehend it, 
the staff while possessing many good 
qualities does not have all the facts in so 
vast a program at their fingertips. 
Here are 5,000 pages of hearings which 
contain many significant facts about our 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is the 
amount recommended by the committee 
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in excess of the request made by the De- 
fense Department? 

Mr. MAHON. The amount recom- 
mended by the committee is approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars below the President’s budget, but 
some of those reductions do not actu- 
ally represent savings; some of them 
represent mere bookkeeping. However, 
I refer the gentleman to the report for 
that information. 

Now I should like to look at the over- 
all picture and speak without interrup- 
tions for a few moments, if I may. 

These tremendous requests that come 
to us have come to us for a reason, and 
the stamp of approval of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the 50 members of the 
committee and the 15 members of the 
subcommittee, has not been lightly 
given, as these hearings will attest. 

The Soviets have the capability of 
launching a series of attacks upon the 
United States which would destroy much 
property and take the lives of millions 
of our citizens. The threat to our se- 
curity is not static; it is a growing threat. 
Since World War II the Soviets have 
produced the B-29 type bomber, our 
World War II model, the B-47 type me- 
dium jet bomber, and more recently the 
B-52 type heavy intercontinental type 
jet bomber. The medium- and heavy- 
type jet bombers were flown over Mos- 
cow on May Day a year ago. The So- 
viets do not have these jet bomber types 
in quantity or in quantity production. 
The long-range air fleet of the Reds is at 
the moment by no means comparable to 
our own from the standpoint of quan- 
tity and perfection. However, the fact 
that there is in existence such a capa- 
bility which is growing with every pass- 
ing month and which could be aimed at 
the United States gives us ample cause 
to be on the alert and keep up our guard. 
The Red air force continues to grow 
in ways that pose a threat to the United 
States. The atomic bomb in their pos- 
session came much more quickly than 
we had expected. We are flatly told by 
Defense officials who ought to know the 
facts that the Soviets are now working 
on an intercontinental ballistic missile. 
The intercontinental ballistic missile is 
such a frequent subject of conversation 
among our defense people it has been 
tagged the ICBM. These four little let- 
ters are about the most ominous ones on 
the military horizon at the moment. 
During the next few years we are going 
to hear more about them. 

The Chief of the Air Force had this to 
say: 

A development highlight is the Commu- 
nist guided-missile program. It should be 
no surprise to us that they are putting vast 
resources into missjles. 


We are putting a billion dollars in 
guided-missile procurement in this bill. 


We know they have many topnotch Ger- 
man scientists. Many of these men were 
outstanding missile experts and had long 
experience in the Nazi missile program. 

We know they are at work on an inter- 
continental ballistic missile commonly called 
the ICBM, and having sufficient range to de- 
stroy targets in the United States. 

Ballistic missiles with intercontinental 
ranges present a defense problem more difi- 
cult than any other faced in the history. 
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They will fly at speeds above 10,000 miles an 
hour. The ICBM can be launched from 
widely dispersed, isolated, well-hidden firing 
sites. These would be difficult to find and 
destroy. 


We had a little experience with them 
in World War II. 

The most effective counter to this devel- 
opment is a long-range missile of our own. 
Let me assure you that we are placing a very 
high priority on this project. 


The country which makes the first sig- 
nificant breakthrough in this field, and 
there are a number of difficulties before 
this will become a reality—it is going to 
be a matter of years—but the country 
that has in its possession a stockpile of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles is go- 
ing to be in a vastly better position than 
the country that does not have the 
weapon. 

As I say, I do not mean to indicate that 
this missile is already in the stockpile of 
this country or of any other country. It 
is like a lot of other missiles that have 
not been thoroughly and completely per- 
fected. We are spending a quarter of a 
billion dollars on further research in 
missiles. If the big war eventually comes 
but does not come in the next few years, 
the missile will have a tremendous part 
in the contest. 

There is nothing especially new or 
spectacular in the defense program un- 
less the increased emphasis on the ICBM 
and guided missiles should be so con- 
sidered. 

We are all worried about the situa- 
tion; but we are not frightened or alarm- 
ed and we are not panicky. We have 
the worry of some degree of insecurity 
and we have the staggering burden of 
heavy defense spending. It makes sense 
to try to put the picture in proper focus. 
In a military way we are growing vastly 
stronger. Soviet Russia is vastly im- 
proving her striking power. It can be 
argued that time is or is not on our side 
in this weapons race. I do not know 
whom time serves but he who runs can 
read the cost figures of our military pro- 
gram because they loom very large in- 
deed. Moreover nobody has suggested 
that there is a likelihood of a reduction 
within the next few years. On the con- 
trary, there have been many suggestions 
of increased costs. Indeed the military 
bill before us today is $214 billion above 
what the bill was last year. 

I think the picture as viewed from 
many angles is pretty bad. The Presi- 
dent must think so. He has reempha- 
sized the futility of war as a means of 
settling international problems and has 
indicated that he may participate in a 
high level conference. For the present 
there seems to be no choice other than 
to continue to build bigger and more 
deadly weapons. But I doubt if this sort 
of thing can go on forever, even though 
the Secretary of Defense has said that 
we had now reached a leveling off period 
in our defense program and must con- 
tinue defense preparations for the indefi- 
nite future at approximately the present 
high rate. 

There are some of us in the Congress 
who listen for months each year to our 
military officials justify or attempt to 
justify our defense program. I have an 
increasing respect for these people. 
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They are not in favor of war; they be- 
lieve in peace; they have no aggressive 
designs against any nations; they are 
not trying to lead this country into war. 
To them the object of our defense pro- 
gram is to deter aggression and promote 
peace. It is a wholesome situation in 
that respect. Of course, our object is 
to be strong enough to take care of our- 
selves and achieve ultimate victory if our 
peace efforts fail and war comes. 

Preparedness is a matter of degree. 
There is no absolute security to be found 
anywhere. The military budget pre- 
sented to us in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is about as 
good as could be expected at this time. 
Admiral Radford, Chief of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, emphasized his opinion 
that the program as outlined in the Pres- 
ident’s budget is reasonably adequate. 
He stated unequivocally that the pro- 
gram had his unqualified endorsement 
and support. 

No one can safely make any guaran- 
ties to the American people in military 
matters, but the following statement 
made to the committee by the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs on April 19, 
seems to represent the prevailing view in 
the Pentagon—page 792, Department of 
Defense hearings: 

Admiral Raprorp. * * *. We have today 
the strongest military forces we have ever 
maintained in peacetime, and from a pure- 
ly military standpoint I feel that we are 
ready to take care of those foreseeable ac- 
tions which might come short of a general 
emergency, and we are very well prepared 
to take care of the initial stages of a general 
emergency, 


Please do not misunderstand me. I 
am not trying to rubber stamp the De- 
fense Department or assume the role of 
yes man. I do not approve of all the 
elements in the present program, and I 
think in some areas there is much room 
for criticism. 

Here is as good a place as any to point 
out.a colossal failure of the Department 
of Defense is in the field of procurement. 
A little waste and mismanagement 
around the fringes is bad, but misman- 
agement in the field of procurement 
when most of our defense dollars are 
spent is in the area where losses to the 
taxpayer are greatest. During the past 
several years 50 percent or more of the 
defense dollar has gone into the pro- 
curement of military goods, airplanes, 
electronics items—the products of in- 
dustry generally. 

Now you cannot save money on pay of 
the men in uniform. The fact is we 
have recently passed a pay-raise bill. 
You can save some money in the field of 
maintenance and operations, food and 
clothing and such items, but if you are 
going to save big money in the military 
program you have got to save it in the 
field of procurement because that is 
where the big money goes. The Depart- 
ment over the protest of men like Gen- 
eral Ridgway, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, and General Shepherd, Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, is at- 
tempting to save some money by cutting 
military manpower. That misses the 
point. 

A real, two-fisted campaign to save 
money by getting better bargains from 
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industry in defense buying has not been 
launched. It is long overdue. If we 
are going to have to carry on indefinitely 
a gigantic program of military procure- 
ment we have got to do a better program 
of getting a dollar in value for every dol- 
lar spent. Loose procurement practices 
were bad during the Korean war, but 
we were in the midst of a crash pro- 
gram, a global war was threatening, and 
some mismanagement was understand- 
able, but not desirable, and the same 
situation existed during World War II. 
But we are now far removed from the 
crash aspects of the defense buildup, 
and there is no adequate excuse for bad 
bargaining with industry—big or little 
industry. 

The profits of industry engaged in 
defense business have been soaring as 
though they were jet propelled. They 
have in some instances reached super- 
sonic speeds. The taxpayer is being 
taken for a merry ride. The Secretary of 
Defense is a genius in the field of busi- 
ness and management, but if he has 
knocked any heads together in industry 
in an effort to get defense costs down to 
reasonable levels through better con- 
tracting I have not heard about it. He 
of all people is best equipped to do this 
job, but he has not done it. In fact 
he goes to great pains to point out that 
he has nothing directly to do with de- 
fense contracts. 

Let us take a look at the record. 

From the standpoint of money value, 
only 15 percent of defense contracts are 
let on a competitive basis. Putting it 
another way, in money value 85 percent 
of defense contracts are let on a ne- 
gotiated basis—some type of cost-plus 
basis. There is the rub. There is the 
problem that has not been solved. That 
is where the taxpayer is losing his shirt, 
and industry is reaping an unreasonably 
high enrichment. , 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield briefly. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the common catalog 
in use? 

Mr. MAHON. We continue to move 
toward better identification, cataloging, 
and inventorying of our items of defense, 

Mr. GROSS. But in the matter of 
procurement, is unification actually 
working? 

Mr. MAHON. It is working to some 
degree. Of course, it is not working per- 
fectly. But I think it is better to pro- 
ceed as we are in an effort to achieve 
unification than to go back to the old 
system which undoubtedly was much 
more wasteful than the present system. 

Mr. GROSS. Then the common cata- 
log is not in common use? 

Mr. MAHON. Not fully; no. 

I quote the following from a recent 
issue of a major magazine: 

Stock prices, overall, are nearly 2½ times 
the level of June 1949, and 60 percent above 
September 1953. The $1,000 of an investor 
in 1949 is $2,460 now on a paper-value basis, 
using SEC averages. 


Now these overall values have to do 
with industry, generally, not specifically 
to industries involved in the defense pro- 
gram, Of course, we want a healthy 
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condition in industry. Now I resume the 
quotation as follows: 

There have been rather spectacular gains 
in some: industries. 

To give you an idea of what’s already hap- 
pened: In aircraft, the $100 invested in 1949 
now is $612 on an average of paper value. 


If you are looking for justification for 
the indictment which I make in the field 
of procurement, you get some of it right 
there. 

In the three years from July, 1950 to 
July, 1953 the Department of Defense 
entered into contracts with industry in 
the sum of approximately $100 billion. 

This was taken from a report formerly 
issued by the Department listing the 
value of contracts granted to the 100 
biggest companies. Unfortunately, the 
Department of Defense discontinued 
that practice in June of 1953 and we do 
not get those figures now. It would be 
interesting to see what has happened 
since that time, but admittedly defense 
contracts are giving industry and the 
country generally, a terrific shot in the 
arm and at the taxpayers’ expense. 

If a man takes his money and goes out 
and takes a gamble and loses or wins, 
that is one thing, but in these negotiated 
defense contracts it is another thing. 
The risk is in effect removed by negotia- 
tion. 

Some industries such as the aircraft 
industry are almost 100 percent depend- 
ent upon this procurement by the mili- 
tary for their very existence. Conse- 
quently, the profits are agreed to and un- 
derwritten or guaranteed in effect by the 
Government. Other major industries 
may make only 20 or 25 percent of their 
sales to the Government. Nevertheless, 
it is obvious that procurement for mili- 
tary purposes is a major factor in the 
support of big and little business. It is 
also quite obvious that doing business 
with the Government becomes a means 
of guaranteeing a good profit. Some 
examples will serve to demonstrate what 
a good thing, from a strictly business 
management standpoint, it is to be doing 
business with Uncle Sam. 

Take a certain airplane company that 
does about 100 percent of its business 
with the Government. This company 
had sales of about $1 billion in 1954, and 
made a profit, a guaranteed profit that is, 
of about 3.7 percent on those sales. This 
profit was about 45 percent of reported 
net worth. The 1954 sales of this firm 
were 227 percent greater than they were 
in 1950 and over 7,000 percent greater 
than they were in 1946. Net profits 
after taxes were 242 percent greater in 
1954 than in 1950. Net worth increased 
only 79 percent from 1950 to 1954 and 
only 200 percent from 1946 to 1954. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and six Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, stock 
prices per share for this company in- 
creased from a high of $14 in 1950 to 
about $81 in 1954 or by about 478 per- 
cent. More recently the stocks went 
even higher but have since settled back 
to around $70 per share. Earnings per 
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share of stock were $8.38 in 1954 com- 
pared with $3.34 in 1950 and a net loss in 
1946. This company has an existing 
backlog of over $2 billion, and good 
prospects for more. 

Another airplane company doing be- 
tween 80 and 90 percent of its business 
with the Government also had sales in 
1954 of nearly $1 billion and made a— 
guaranteed, mind you—profit of 3.9 per- 
cent on those sales. This profit. was 
about 37 percent of net worth compared 
with less than 10 percent in 1950 and 4 
percent in 1946. From 1950 to 1954 
sales increased about 604 percent, net 
profit increased about 403 percent and 
net worth only about 33 percent. The 
price of stocks; however, followed sales 
and profits rather than net worth and 
increased from a high in 1950 of $24 toa 
high in 1954 of $141 or 487 percent. 
Earnings per share on stocks were $14.70 
1 $3.01 in 1950, and 91 cents in 

Leaving the airplane industry and tak- 
ing as an example, a company that deals 
in electronics, airplane engines, and 
similar items, and whose sales are re- 
ported to be about 25 percent to the Gov- 
ernment, we find here also that business 
is very profitable. Sales of this company 
were almost one and three-fourths bil- 
lion in 1954. Net profit was not quite 
as good in 1954 as it was in 1950, but it 
was 5.2 percent which was still better 
than in the airplane companies given 
before. However, percent of profit to net 
worth was not as good as in the airplane 
companies, being reported as 11.8 percent 
in 1954, 17.6 percent in 1950, and 3 per- 
cent in 1946. The reason for this is that 
this company owns more of the produc- 
tion facilities being used than is the case 
with airplane companies. 

From 1950 to 1954, sales of the com- 
pany increased 60 percent, net profits 
increased 8.6 percent, and net worth in- 
creased 62 percent. From 1946 to 1954, 
sales increased 338 percent, net profits 
860 percent, and net worth 146 percent. 

Stock prices over this period of time 
went from a high of $39 per share in 
1946, to $36 per share in 1950, and $80 per 
share in 1954, This was an increase of 
122 percent over 1950, and 105 percent 
over 1946. Earnings per share on this 
stock went from $0.51 in 1946 to $5.36 in 
1950, and $5.06 in 1954. 

There are numerous examples of this 
type with variations in profits and net 
worth that could be used just as effec- 
tively to demonstrate that doing business 
with Uncle Sam is a very good thing. 
This is not the time to recite voluminous 
details. However, before leaving this 
subject I do want to mention one other 
company that appears to be doing well, 
if statistics mean anything. This com- 
pany does a large part of its business with 
the Government in several fields and 
seems to be growing rapidly. 

Recently this company had a stock 
split, issuing two for one. Consequently 
prices have had to be adjusted to reflect 
the effect of that split. This stock hit a 
recent high of $80 per share which was 
an increase of over 416 percent from the 
low in 1953 and 242 over the high for 
1953. 

It is not my purpose to make these 
companies look bad. We want to see 
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big and little business do well. The 
point is some of them who have Govern- 
ment contracts are doing too well and at 
the taxpayer’s expense. The high 
priced talents of big business are getting 
the advantage when they sit down at the 
table with Government representatives. 
A few timid civilians and harrassed lieu- 
tenant colonels are not equal to the task 
of meeting big business on even terms. 
We need heavier artillery on the Gov- 
ernment side, and we have not had it. 

Here is a significant fact which high- 
lights the weakness of the defense con- 
tracts system. By reason of bad con- 
tracting, by and large, the Government 
under the Renegotiations Act, recovered 
from World War II contractors the colos- 
sal sum of $10 billion. ’ 

Profits should not be related to sales 
when the goods being sold are produced 
in facilities and with tools owned by the 
purchaser, the taxpayer. Why should 
the taxpayer pay a profit of say 3.5 per- 
cent on sales of $1 billion as he had been 
doing on sales of a much lesser amount 
when the company making the profit has 
not made material additions to its invest- 
ment to make possible the $1 billion rate 
of production but has rather just under- 
taken to manage Government-owned 
production facilities. 

If you do not think these firms doing 
business with Uncle Sam have a very 
good thing, with profits guaranteed, take 
a look at the prices being paid various 
companies for the same identical items. 
For example, on similar fixed-price con- 
tracts we find one company producing a 
certain fire-control system at a unit price 
of $37,000 and another company produc- 
ing the same thing at a unit price of 
$40,972. Another similar example is a 
radar set costing $12,297 from one com- 
pany and $10,422 from another. Yet all 
are making a good profit on sales to the 
Government for these items. There are 
hundreds of similar examples. In fact 
to find a similar price is the unusual 
thing. 

I want to say that on this issue of 
better bargains in defense buying the 
gloves are off. We are determined to get 
more in value for the defense dollar ex: 
pended. In the interest of the taxpayer 
some way must be found to break 
through the barrier. We have broken 
the sound barrier successfully, but we 
have not broken the iron curtain of ex- 
cessively high profits on defense con- 
tracts. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
launched a new investigation of the de- 
fense contracts problem. We hope our 
efforts will be productive. 

In complaining about deficiencies in 
the field of defense contracts I do not 
want to leave the impression that the 
Department of Defense has made no 
progress in effecting needed economies in 
many areas. The hearings are replete 
with examples of economies. One of the 
most notable economies is represented by 
the so-called new policy in aircraft pro- 
curement known as the program of “Fly 
before you buy.” 

I want to make it clear that we have 
some very able people in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. They are achieving 
considerable success in many fields. I 
do not want to shake the confidence of 
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the Congress or the country in our 
civilian or military leaders. I have great 
respect for them. I do not mean to be 
stepping on anybody’s toes. I am just 
trying to make a contribution toward 
needed savings in Government contracts 
with industry for defense items. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Chairman, will be gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It has 
been my understanding that over a pe- 
riod of years we have had special expert 
staffs assisting in the Appropriations 
Committee. These staffs, I suppose, are 
still being maintained to see whether or 
not the intent of the committee or Con- 
gress is carried out with reference to 
these contracts. 

Mr. MAHON. We do have staffs work- 
ing but nobody can run the legislative 
branch of government but the legislative 
people, and nobody can run the execu- 
tive branch of government but the ex- 
ecutives. We can put all the prohibi- 
tions in legislative enactments that we 
want and make arguments, but do not 
think we can get real efficiency without 
the aid of the men running the thing 
whether it be in Congress or in the 
Pentagon. 

Mr. SIKES: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I believe my distin- 
guished chairman has made one of the 
most significant and important state- 
ments I have ever heard him make, and 
I have heard him make many that I 
think are important and significant. I 
trust, however, that my distinguished 
friend has not implied to the House that 
by placing stars on the shoulders of 
those lieutenant colonels he will in that 
way give them enough authority to han- 
dle their own at the conference table 
negotiations on prices. 

Mr. MAHON. I think when we try 
to put stars on the shoulders of the mili- 
tary or additional stars in the flag of 
our country, as we did yesterday, we must 
be careful how we proceed. The top 
men in the Defense Department should 
participate more actively in the areas 
where the money is being spent. One 
such official participation in a contract 
running into hundreds of millions of 
dollars is worth a lot more to the people 
of this Nation than three speeches made 
on Armed Services Day or at some hear- 
ing. That is where the energies and the 
genius of these men are needed most. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. I wish, of course, to 
agree with the complimentary remarks 
made by the gentleman from Florida 
with reference to my chairman’s prin- 
cipal address. As he knows, I go along 
with him on everything he says until we 
get to the manpower bill. We will come 
to that later. Just now I want to men- 
tion that the gentleman from Texas told 
us the size of this budget and that it 
would be on a plateau of this size for 
years to come. 

I have in my hand here a news item 
from the Washington Post and Times 
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Herald of Friday, May 6, this year, in 
which Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson indicated that future annual de- 
fense appropriations may have to be 
83 ½ billion more than the amount Con- 
gress is expected to provide for the year 
starting July 1. So that even confirms 
the gentleman and what we are looking 
at today and what the Defense Secretary 
who brought up this subject looks for in 
the immediate future. 

Mr. MAHON, I will say that if the 
stocks of companies doing business with 
the Government continue to skyrocket 
in the next few years as they have in 
the last few years it may take more than 
an additional $3 billion. If we can cut 
this down to the right basis we can bring 
defense costs down some. Now I would 
like to take a few minutes to hit several 
of the highlights of this bill. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. Of course, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman 
from Texas realize that at least $2 bil- 
lion of that figure which was mentioned 
will fall into one appropriation item for 
the Department of the Army, namely 
procurement. and production. For the 
last 2 years the Army has been living off 
of previously appropriated funds which 
were made available during the Korean 
war. For the first time in 2 years, in 
fiscal 1957, there will need to be new 
money for procurement and production 
in the Army. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to join 
with other colleagues of this subcom- 
mittee in commending the gentleman for 
the very forthright and forceful state- 
ment he has made and the pinpointing 
that has been made of some of the places 
where apparently there has been lots of 
money spent, perhaps without getting 
a dollar’s worth in return. I am highly 
pleased that an investigation of pro- 
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quested by our subcommittee is to be 
made. I believe in the value of such in- 
vestigations. Later, in my own time I 
will cover the basis for our request. At 
this point I would like to bring out that 
one of the greatest weaknesses that de- 
veloped in our hearings was not only 
along the line that the gentleman has 
told us but it was quite apparent that 
a number of the witnesses from the mil- 
itary, fine military people who were be- 
fore our subcommittee to justify these 
requests for appropriations, were wholly 
lacking of any knowledge of the mone- 
tary aspects of these contracts. Much 
of the information which the gentleman 
has used had to be supplied later, you 
might say, of the chairman of the sub- 
commitee and the subcommittee itself. 
In my experience in the Congress I have 
never seen as many witnesses who were 
justifying millions of dollars of expendi- 
tures who had less knowledge of the 
bases on which the money was requested 
than was presented in these hearings. 
Now let me say these same witnesses 
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are fine people and wonderful fighting 
men. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
Mississippi took a very active, aggres- 
sive, and effective part in the hearings 
in trying to get down to rockbottom on 
this highly important matter and I 
— the gentleman for his contribu- 

on. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Following 
up what the gentleman from Michigan 
has said about the $3 billion, he men- 
tioned $2 billion in one Army item. I 
think there is about three-quarters of 
a billion dollars in a Navy item. So 
that actually the plateau is there and 
to keep the plateau at the same price 
we would have to pay $3 billion a year 
more. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. If given adequate 
backing with personnel and money, does 
not the gentleman think that the com- 
mand-management school recently set 
up at Fort Belvoir can do in peace and 
war, by the efficient use of the defense 
dollar, what hitherto staff and com- 
mand schools have done for this coun- 
try in combat? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman makes 
a very significant statement. A lot of 
good can come of this. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. How about the 
new management school at Fort Bel- 
voir? 

Mr. MAHON. I think before we are 
going to get down to rock bottom on 
defense contracts, we have to take men 
from business who will put the same 
vigor into contracting for the Govern- 
ment that they put into similar aspects 
of this program, and I think the civilian 
rather than the man in uniform will 
do a better job in the contracting field. 
But better management skills among 
the men in uniform is, as the gentleman 
points out, highly essential too. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Is it a fair state- 
ment to say that up to now we have not 
really had any Armed Forces manage- 
ment school to give the men in uniform 
the brass to stand up to industry? They 
have had an inferiority complex; have 
they not? 

Mr. MAHON. I think the school is 
a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have made 
reference to the guided-missile program. 
In the reserve program there is $808 
million for all the services. The amount 
for research development is this year 
about the same as it was last year, $1.3 
billion. Continental defense in this 
budget is about $3 billion, considerably 
more than last year. Other members of 
the committee—and there are 15 mem- 
bers on the subcommittee—are in a posi- 
tion to go into more detail. I do not 
want to monopolize the time. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. As the gentleman 
from Texas has mentioned, continental 
defense is another part of the program 
where there will be a requirement for 
greater funds, because that is increasing 
rather rapidly. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman from 
Texas very properly is belaboring this 
question of defense contracts, and I 
agree, very properly, as he says, that we 
get into the Government service men 
from business who will see that the Gov- 
ernment is met across the conference 
table properly. But, certainly out of an 
abundance of caution, if for no other 
reason, the gentleman wants to be sure 
that at all times we do not want General 
Motors men on both sides of the table 
or men of any other company. 

Mr. MAHON. This is a big budget. 
No member of the committee knows all 
there is to know about it. We have 
worked hard for about 4 months. We 
have worked on military budgets in pre- 
vious years. We did the best we could. 
We do not think the bill is perfect, but 
we think by and large we are moving in 
the right direction, and we submit it to 
you in the hope that you can generally 
concur in our findings and support us in 
the programs which we have endorsed. 

For the Recorp I would like to con- 
clude my remarks by inserting at this 
point the names of the members of the 
Department of Defense Subcommittee 
on Appropriations who have worked for 
the better part of the last 4 months on 
a morning-and-afternoon basis in an 
effort to appropriately scrutinize the 
defense budget and present this bill to 
the House of Representatives. The 
faithful service of these members may 
never be known to their constituents, but 
I would like for this issue of the Recorp 
to contain their names. I have been 
privileged to serve on the Democratic 
side with the following members, and I 
list their names in the order of seniority: 
Mr. SHEPPARD of California, Mr. Sixes 
of Florida, Mr. NORRELL of Arkansas, Mr. 
WHITTEN of Mississippi, Mr. ANDREWS of 
Alabama, Mr. RILEY of South Carolina, 
Mr. Deane of North Carolina, Mr. FLOOD 
of Pennsylvania. The members on the 
Republican side who have been equally 
faithful in the discharge of their duties, 
and in the order of their seniority, are 
as follows: Mr. WIGGLESworTH of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. SCRIVNER of Kansas, Mr. 
Forp of Michigan, Mr. MILLER of Mary- 
land, Mr. Osrertac of New York, Mr. 
Davis of Wisconsin. 

The general hearings were attended by 
all members of the 15-man subcommit- 
tee. The subpanels are as follows: 
Army: Messrs. SIKES, RILEY, FLOOD, 
Forp, and MILLER; Navy: Messrs. SHEP- 
PARD, NORRELL, ANDREWS, WIGGLESWORTH, 
and ỌOSTERTAG; Air Force: Messrs. 
MAHON, WHITTEN, DEANE, SCRIVNER, and 
Davis. 

The members of the committee staff 
who have contributed the most to the 
pending bill are as follows: Corhal Ores- 
can, Paul Wilson, Sam Crosby, and Earl 
Silsby. Ralph Preston, while not a 
senior member of the staff, was of much 
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value to the committee throughout the 
hearings. 

Mr. Cannon, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, frequent- 
ly attended the hearings. Mr. TABER, 
the ranking minority member and for- 
mer chairman, did likewise, and both 
participated in the final draft of the bill, 
giving the subcommittee guidance from 
time to time. Iam seeking in a modest 
way to give credit where credit is due. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been pointed 
out, this bill carries appropriations in 
the amount of $31,488,000,000. 

Expenditure in the field under consid- 
eration amounts to 55 percent of our 
entire Federal expenditure. 

There has been a lot of work in con- 
nection with this bill, beginning on Jan- 
uary 19, which is reflected in some 5,100 
pages of hearings and a 61-page com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express my 
appreciation to the majority members 
of the committee for their unfailing con- 
sideration, particularly to the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], and to the members 
of the Navy panel with whom I labored 
for many weeks, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SHEPPARD], the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL], and 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. An- 
DREWSI. 

I also extend my thanks to the mem- 
bers of our executive secretary and cleri- 
cal staff who have given their usual 
expert advice and been most helpful. 
The committee and Congress are in- 
debted to them for their contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, under present world 
conditions, with the ever-present threat 
of Communist world domination, we must 
maintain a powerful America, powerful 
in the military sense, powerful in the 
economic sense. Lack of power in either 
respect could be fatal. 

A powerful America carries with it the 
best assurance against a global war and 
the best assurance of victory in the event 
of war. 

We are fortunate in having in the 
White House a President and Command- 
er in Chief with vast and successful ex- 
perience in the military field who is 
dedicated to world peace. 

Under his leadership we are building 
tremendous offensive and defensive pow- 
er. Any potential enemy must know that 
it is foolhardy to attack us. 

The force goals supported by this bill 
are designed to provide military power 
capable of dealing with the initial steps 
of any war, global or otherwise; military 
power affording an ample base for rapid 
buildup if and when necessary; military 
power which can play its part in a pow- 
erful, balanced, allied force of the free 
world; military power which we can af- 
ford to carry over the years for the long 
pull without undermining our economic 
power. 

FORCE GOALS 

What are the force goals recom- 
mended? 

Briefiy, they will give us Armed Forces 
numbering 2,859,000 at the end of the 
fiscal year 1956 as compared with 2,- 
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961,000 as of the end of the fiscal year 
1955, a reduction of about 3 percent in 
total numbers; a reduction of about 1.5 
percent in operating forces. 

The force goals recommended will give 
us an overall Armed Force about double 
the pre-Korean figure of 1,460,000. 

They will give us Reserve forces of 
1,010,000 at the end of the fiscal year 
1956, as compared with 857,000 at the end 
of the fiscal year 1955; an increase of 
153,000 during the same period that the 
Regular forces are to decrease 102,000. 

In addition, of course, there are prob- 
ably 4 million people in civilian life of 
military age with military experience, 
some 2 million having had that ex- 
perience in the Korean war. 

The proposed Army of 1,027,000 per- 
sons and the proposed Navy of 664,000 
persons will each be somewhat less than 
double the pre-Korean strength. 

The proposed Marine Corps of 193,000 
persons will be about 2½ times pre-Ko- 
rean strength. 

The proposed Air Force of 975,000 per- 
sons will be about 234 times pre-Korean 
strength. 

The continental air defense is to pro- 
ceed at maximum speed consistent with 
technical developments and training. 

Military planes in both the Air Force 
and Navy will increase substantially to 
somewhat over 35,000 in number as com- 
pared with the pre-Korean figure of 
about 20,000. 

Ships in the active fleet will number 
1,001, compared with the pre-Korean fig- 
ure of 646. 

The new construction program calls 
for a fifth Forrestal carrier, character- 
ized by Admiral Carney, Chief of Naval 
Operations, as “the strongest offensive 
weapon in the Navy, required, regardless 
of other capabilities, for the direct sup- 
port of amphibious operations and for 
the defense of forces after landing. 

The new force goals also provide 
for the construction of 34 new ships, and 
1,228 new landing craft, and for the con- 
version of 24 vessels at a cost of $1,317,- 
000,000, about $300 million more than 
provided for the current year. 

Provision is also made for further 
modernization of our weapons, for in- 
creased stockpiles and industrial mobili- 
zation, and for essential research and 
development. 

Let me quote briefly from the testi- 
mony of Admiral Radford, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


We are better prepared to meet an emer- 
gency— 

He says— 
than we have ever been during my service 
in the Armed Forces. We have a flexible 
combination of land, sea, and air forces, 
with a wide variety of weapons and capabili- 
ties, including nuclear, which, in my opin- 
ion, is fully adequate for the security of the 
United States. We have strategic air forces, 
and carrier task forces which are unmatched 
by any other nation. We have modern jet 
tactical air forces which can carry either 
high explosives or atomic bombs, depending 
upon what the target requires. We have 
Army and Marine Corps ground forces con- 
sisting of well over a million men. 


The program recommended has been 
under development for the past 2 years. 
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It is submitted, according to the Presi- 
dent, only after “careful and prayerful 
consideration.” 

Secretary Wilson states that there has 
been a searching review of our military 
policies and programs extending over 
many months by the military depart- 
ments, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by the 
Secretary of Defense, by the National 
Security Council, and by the President. 

The new force goals are submitted in 
the light of overall world conditions. 
There have been many gains in the 
world as well as some losses. 

They are submitted in the light of the 
increased strength of our allies, of the 
estimated strength of the Communist 
forces, of the better utilization of man- 
power, of the enormous increase in fire- 
power. 

I might say parenthetically that the 
record indicates that firepower in respect 
to a division has increased since World 
War II by something like 85 percent. It 
is further estimated that one air group 
today could drop greater destructive 
power than all the bombs put together, 
which were dropped on Great Britain 
during that war. 

The recommendations are submitted 
in the light of the redeployment from 
the Far East of five divisions and of all 
other available information. 

The figures submitted are those of the 
President with his vast and successful 
military experience. 

They are endorsed without qualifica- 
tion by Admiral Radford, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff with his bril- 
liant naval career of some 40 years. 

They are endorsed by the National 
Security Council, by the Secretary of 
Defense, by the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, and by the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy and the Air Force. 

The forces envisaged in this long-range 
program of the Department of Defense— 


Says Secretary Wilson— 


constitute by far the largest Military Estab- 
lishment that this country has ever under- 
taken to maintain for an indefinite period 
of time. With the incorporation into our 
Military Establishment of the new weapons 
that we have developed, they constitute a 
force of tremendous striking power. 

The United States forces we plan to main- 
tain— 


Says Admiral Radford— 

are the most powerful individually by service 
and collectively as a team that our Nation 
has ever undertaken to maintain during a 
period when we were not actually engaged 
in a shooting war. These forces are fully 
adequate to perform all essential tasks in 
the initial stages of a shooting war, global 
or otherwise, and they constitute an ample 
base which will permit a rapid and orderly 
buildup when and if that should become 
necessary. 


The figures, Mr. Chairman, are sub- 
mitted on the understanding that in 
the event that an unforeseen emergency 
arises requiring any change, the Depart- 
ment of Defense can and will commu- 
nicate immediately with the Congress. 

‘They are submitted also in a bill under 
section 616, of which the President of 
the United States, whenever he deems it 
to be necessary in the interest of na- 
tional defense, may waive the so-called 
Antideficiency Act and proceed to spend 
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the money available as rapidly as he 
thinks necessary. 

I have no hesitation, Mr. Chairman, 
in supporting the force goals which have 
been recommended, force goals which 
have been overwhelmingly approved by 
the committee in charge of this bill. 


DOLLARS AND CENTS 


To provide this military power, as has 
been pointed out, appropriations are pro- 
vided for in the amount of $31,488,- 
000,000. That is about $2,688,000,000 
more than was carried in the current 
fiscal year, the increase being due largely 
to the substantial expansion in the Air 
Force. It is $13,300,000,000 less than 
the amount appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1953. 

The expenditure contemplated—and 
that is the important thing from the 
standpoint of the budget—amounts to 
$33.3 billion, about the same figure as 
for the current fiscal year, and about 
$10.3 billion less than in the fiscal year 
1953. 

If you look at the unexpended balances 
for the overall picture, you will find a 
steady decrease from about $62.2 billion 
in fiscal 1953 to $41.4 billion as of the 
end of fiscal 1956. 

Similarly, the unobligated balances 
show a decrease from $15.7 billion in 
fiscal 1954 to 6.5 billion as of the end 
of the fiscal year 1956. 

If we add the unexpended balance 
to the new appropriation figure, you will 
find that there will be available for ex- 
penditure in fiscal 1956 about $74.6 billion 
as compared with about 80.3 billion in 
the current fiscal year and 91.2 billion 
in the fiscal year 1954. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The committee has made reductions 
in the budget requests, aggregating 
$744,609,000. This is a cut of about 21⁄3 
percent, only a part of which will be 
refiected in decreased expenditure. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
Department itself, in the field of ex- 
penditure contemplates an overall re- 
duction of something like $1,750,000,000 
below the budget estimates, as a result 
of a 5 percent saving during the course 
of the year in operating expenditure. 

It should also be noted that the com- 
mittee has effected rescissions in various 
stock and industrial funds amounting 
to about $1,649,000,000. 

When the President sent his budget to 
the Congress he recommended the trans- 
fer of $800,000,000 previously made avail- 
able for procurement and production of 
the Army, for transfer against other 
needs in fiscal 1956. A majority of the 
commitee, as you will note from page 20 
of the committee report, determined 
that that transfer should not be made at 
this time. I personally was not and am 
not in accord with that decision, but 
I have no patricular objection to it for 
the time being, as there are still to be 
presented requests for additional appro- 
priations for military construction, and 
for the Reserve bill, if enacted into law, 
which will greatly exceed in total the 
$800 million in question. 

The matter is, of course, subject to 
reconsideration, and I am sure it will 
receive the further consideration that tt 
merits at the proper time. 
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EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say a word in reference to effi- 
ciency and economy. 

In the past, as the Members of the 
House know, I have been a frequent critic 
of the armed services. 

I have criticized them for lack of 
proper organization, for lack of proper 
business methods, for lack of proper con- 
trol of vast funds entrusted to them, for 
gross waste and extravagance. 

The situation 3 years ago, in some re- 
spects, was almost unbelievable. 

Without going into detail the Mem- 
bers will recall the testimony of Secre- 
tary Wilson a year ago when he said: 

Management of the huge inventories of 
equipment and supplies has been a par- 
ticularly troublesome problem for years. 

The lack of adequate financial control in 
this area had been particularly costly. 

Although the Navy has employed a finan- 
cial property accounting system for years, 
the Army and Air Force have not. 


You will also recall the testimony at 
the same time of former Deputy Under 
Secretary of the Army Pearson when he 
said: 

No one knows the value of Army inven- 
tories. 

The Army has had no means of regularly 
ascertaining the value of its inventory assets. 

It does not possess even the most rudi- 
mentary records with which to measure 
progress and defend programs, 


The Air Force was apparently in a 
somewhat similar position. 

Of course it is impossible for the De- 
partment of Defense or for the Congress 
to function efficiently without current 
inventory figures and resulting usage 
figures. 

Iam happy to report to the House and 
to the country, as I did a year ago, that in 
my opinion great progress has been made 
in the right direction since January 1953. 

There is still a long way to go, as those 
in charge are the first to admit. 

But the record contains many pages 
indicating results accomplished which 
should be of great interest to the Con- 
gress and to the country. 

See hearings on Department of De- 
fense, pages 820-823; on Army, pages 
125-138; on Navy scattered through 
hearings; on Air Force, pages 77-78, 491 
493, 1520-1539. 

Last year the record showed, among 
other things: 

First. Reorganization or clarification 
of organizational lines and responsibili- 
ties under the Reorganization Act. 

Second. Elimination of the Munitions 
Board, Research and Development 
Board, Armed Forces Medical Policy 
Council, and the Management Commit- 
tee. 

Third. Elimination of 208 boards, com- 
mittees and subcommittees under vari- 
ous OSD agencies employing full-time 
staffs, plus 2,265 part-time workers. 

Fourth. Review and improvement of 
administrative structures of the three 
armed services. 

Fifth. Reduction in civilian personnel 
during the first 11 months by 150,357 
persons. 

Sixth. Reduction in military person- 
nel as the result of the review of some 
5,000 tables of organization, disclosing 
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160,000 noncombat spaces, 91,000 of 
which were transferred to active duty, 
69,000 of which were eliminated. 

Seventh. Realinement of equipment 
and construction of base programs with 
personnel and training progress. 

Eighth. Increased use of stock funds 
and industrial funds. 

Ninth. Operation Clean Sweep to 
expedite disposal of surplus property. 

Tenth. Initial steps toward financial 
property accounting by the Army and 
the Air Force contemplating eventual 
dollar inventory reports every month 
within 30 days after the conclusion of the 
month for several hundred categories 
of items, worldwide. 

This year the record indicates, among 
other things: 

First. Reorganization 
fected. 

Second. Significant progress toward 
financial property accounting. 

Third. Continued reduction in civilian 
personnel, the total now being almost 
one-quarter of a million since January, 
1953. 

Fourth. Continuing increase in the 
ratio of operating personnel to overall 
military personnel from 53 percent as of 
June 30, 1952 to 63 percent June 30, 
1956. 

Fifth. Elimination of duplication of 
effort as between the three armed serv- 
ices. 

Sixth. Significant savings in the area 
of management, maintenance, distribu- 
tion and disposal of real property, based 
on the first complete inventory ever to 
be made as of January 1, 1954, showing 
a total in terms of original cost of $19.1 
billions. 

Seventh. Enormous potential savings 
in the field of procurement and produc- 
tion by the adoption of a policy strongly 
against premature commitment to vol- 
ume production. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert at this point in the Recorp pages 
820-823 of the Department of Defense 
hearings: 

MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT ACTIVITIES — 
STEPS TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE IN CALENDAR YEAR 1954 To ELIMINATE 
WASTE, ACHIEVE GREATER ECONOMY, AND 
Improve EFFICIENCY 
The drive for greater economy and effi- 

ciency in the conduct of the business of the 
Defense Establishment was continued with 
increasing effectiveness during calendar year 
1954. Many of the measures which were 
mentioned last year in terms of future ac- 
complishment produced their desired results 
in 1954. From top to botom of the Defense 
Department, efforts to establish new and 
higher standards of economy and efficiency 
have been accepted by all elements of the 
organization. We are nearing the point of 
diminishing returns so far as future large 
reductions in expenditures resulting from 
more effective determination of requirements 
is concerned. In other areas, however, much 
still remains to be done even though there 
has been encouraging progress to date in 
achieving greater economy and improved 
efficiency in operations. 

The reorganization of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, 
was substantially completed in that year. 
During 1954, the new organization was 
shaken down and certain refinements ef- 
fected. The functions and methods of op- 


largely per- 
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eration of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been 
clarified to provide a more direct line of 
authority from the Secretary of Defense to 
unified commands, to assure that the serv- 
ice Secretaries are consulted and kept fully 
advised by their respective Chiefs of Staff on 
matters coming before the JCS, and to pro- 
vide the opportunity for the proper integra- 
tion of the views and special skills of the 
staff agencies of the Department of Defense 
and the participation of competent civilian 
scientists, engineers, and other professional 
personnel in defense planning. 

Another significant refinement in organiza- 
tion has been the realinement of the staff of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Interna- 
tional Security Affairs) to improve the plan- 
ning, operation, and management of the 
military-assistance programs for which the 
Department of Defense is directly respon- 
sible. This arrangement should considerably 
improve the management of the military-as- 
sistance programs and greatly facilitate their 
integration with the regular military pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense, as pro- 
vided in section 110 of Public Law 778, while 
at the same time avoiding duplication of 
staff effort. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Re- 
search and Development) during 1954 con- 
tinued to streamline his staff and achieved 
a significant reduction in personnel, both 
full time and consultants. Suitable working 
relationships between his staff and the staff 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Appli- 
cations Engineering) have been established 
so as to avoid duplication of efforts in those 
areas of mutual interest to the two Assistant 
Secretaries. Under this arrangement, a 
number of joint groups have been established 
to review programs in the fields of aircraft, 
electronics, guided missiles, and ordnance. 

Although each Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense has been assigned a major functional 
area of responsibility, the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense is organized with the ob- 
jective of functioning as a single unit. In 
this respect, the informal day-to-day rela- 
tionships among the respective Assistant 
Secretaries, the Secretaries of the military 
departments, and their staffs are more im- 
portant than the formal arrangements 
spelled out in the organization charts. No 
piece of paper setting forth functions and 
responsibilities can substitute for a real will 
to work together. It is this concept of a 
Defense Department “team” which best re- 
flects the philosophy of our present organiza- 
tion. 

In line with the recommendations of the 
Flanders subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and of the Department 
of Defense Advisory Committee on Fiscal 
Organization and Procedures, the Congress 
enacted Public Law 562 in August 1954, which 
authorized two additional Assistant Secre- 
taries for each of the three military depart- 
ments. This legislation has made possible 
the reorganization of the offices of the serv- 
ice Secretaries along the lines of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, thereby round- 
ing out the concept of an overall Defense 
Department team. Each military depart- 
ment now has, in addition to a Secretary and 
Under Secretary, an Assistant Secretary re- 
sponsible for financial management, a sec- 
ond responsible for manpower, personnel 
and reserve activities, and a third responsible 
for procurement and supply. The responsi- 
bilities of the fourth Assistant Secretary vary 
in each department, depending upon the 
areas of special importance in each depart- 
ment. In the Army, he is charged with civil- 
military affairs, including the civil functions 
of the Corps of Engineers. In the Navy, he 
acts as the statutory Assistant Secretary for 
Air, while in the Air Force he is the Assist- 
ant Secretary responsible for research and 
development. With this strenghening of 
their staffs, the departmental Secretaries are 
now in a position to carry out their proper 
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functions as the operational managers of the 
Department of Defense. 

In the Department of the Army, a Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the seven technical 
services of the Army and a new Continental 
Army Command authorized to coordinate 
the activities of the six continental armies 
and the Military District of Washington. 
These organizational adjustments should 
contribute to more efficient and economical 
management in the Army. 

The extension of financial property ac- 
counting in all three military departments, 
which was authorized in the National Secur- 
ity Act amendments of 1949, was given 
considerable emphasis in the working group 
reports of the Advisory Committee on Fiscal 
Organization and Procedures. Significant 
progress was made in this area. 

The Navy has had financial property ac- 
counting since 1908 and current efforts in 
that Department are aimed primarily at 
further refinements. The value of Navy 
property under inventory control as of June 
30, 1954, was about $53.5 billion, including 
ships, aircraft, buildings, equipment in use 
and stocks. 

This principle, however, has only recently 
been introduced into the Army and Air 
Force, The Army has now virtually com- 
pleted the installation phase of its program 
at depots worldwide and at larger stations 
in the continental United States. As of 
September 30, 1954, the Army had brought 
almost $18 billion of its bulk inventories 
under financial property accounting. Ex- 
tension of the system to small stations and 
to inventories in arsenals and Army manu- 
facturing plants, other than those included 
under industrial funds, is now under study. 

The Air Force has brought under financial 
property accounting all inventories at base 
level worldwide, inventories in continental 
United States depots, and inventories of 
clothing, aviation fuel and medical-dental 
supplies in the Air Force stock fund. In- 
cluding aircraft and other equipment in use, 
the Air Force, as of November 30, 1954, had 
under financial property accounting a total 
of $25.2 billion. In addition. $1.8 billion of 
Air Force inventories are presently held in 
Army depots. By April 1955, the Air Force 

to bring inventories in overseas 
depots under this system and by July 1, 1956, 
virtually all other inventories such as Air 
Force property in the hands of contractors, 
stocks in transit and materiel on order. 

The scope and coverage of stocks funds 
have also been significantly broadened in 
all three services. These funds now include 
$9.8 billion in inventories. The Army ex- 
pects to bring the remaining major category 
of consumable-type items—engineer 
into the stock fund by July 1, 1955, and by 
the same date extend the stock fund opera- 
tion to overseas depots and to select stations 
in continental United States. The Navy is 
studying the feasibility of including in its 
stock fund approximately $3.8 billion of con- 
sumable type technical materiel and parts. 
The Marine Corps has steadily expanded the 
coverage of its stock fund operations, The 
Air Force has been moving more slowly, but 
is testing a procedure for utilizing station 
stock funds for local purchase items and is 
developing procedures for financing a com- 
missary division of the stock fund to control 
subsistence at the base level. A tangible 
evidence of the effectiveness of stock fund 
operations is the fact that the Congress has 
been able to rescind 61.1 billion in cash 
generated by stock funds during the past 2 
fiscal years, and it is proposed to offset part 
of the fiscal year 1956 budget requirements 
by the transfer of $700 million from the 
Army stock fund. 

The extension of financial property ac- 
counting has materially improved the supply 
operations of all three services by relating 
requirements and purchases to inventories, 
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spotlighting overages and excessive move- 
ment of inventory, etc. The expansion in 
the use of stock funds has led to improved 
supply discipline by establishing a buyer- 
seller relationship between the stock fund 
and the using organization and has brought 
a better balance between procurement and 
consumption of supplies, 

Continued progress was made in extending 
the use of industrial funds to finance the 
cost of operating industrial- or commercial- 
type activities. This type of accounting 
makes it easier for the responsible officials 
in the military departments to evaluate the 
performance of these activities. It permits 
coordination of operating and fiscal respon- 
sibilities under a single management. The 
buyer-seller relationship between an activity 
and its military purchasers or customers is 
encouraged and this creates pressure for 
economy. It also makes practicable com- 
mon use of available facilities and inven- 
tories and reduces or eliminates overlapping 
or duplication of services and facilities. 

The Navy, which has the longest and most 
varied experience with industrial fund oper- 
ations, brought 8 more shipyards and the 
Naval Gun Factory under industrial funds 
during 1954, bringing the total number of 
Navy activities under this type of operation 
to 36. All major Navy shipyards are now 
operating under industrial funds. The Army 
extended industrial fund financing to 6 more 
arsenals and the maintenance divisions of 3 
quartermaster depots. Most of the Army's 
ordnance arsenals and chemical plants are 
now operating under industrial funds. The 
Air Force placed seven printing plants under 
industrial fund operation on July 1, 1954, 
and by July 1, 1955, expects to extend this 
type of financing to all laundry and dry- 
cleaning plants. 

Utilization of personnel, both military and 
civilian, by the three military departments 
continues to show marked improvement. 
With respect to military personnel, the pro- 
portion of total strength in the operating 
forces continues to increase. On June 30, 
1952, about 53 percent of total military per- 
sonnel were in the operating forces. By June 
30, 1956, this figure is expected to reach 63 
percent. For the most part, this improve- 
ment is being achieved by a multitude of 
small savings in the use of military personnel 
in supporting activities. 

The utilization of civilian personnel in the 
employ of the Department of Defense has 
also continued to improve during 1954, mak- 
ing possible a further reduction of 70,000 
during that year. Since January 31, 1953, 
civilian employment has been reduced by 
almost one-quarter of a million persons, 
dropping from 1,426,391 on January 31, 1953, 
to 1,179,813 on December 31, 1954. 

One of the most wasteful practices in 
the procurement area in recent years has 
been the premature commitment to volume 
production of new items of equipment not 
yet fully developed or tested. While there 
was some justification for this practice dur- 
ing the early years of the defense buildup 
following the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, there is, generally, no justification 
for it now. The Defense Department is mak- 
ing a concerted effort to avoid such situa- 
tions by carefully scrutinizing all new major 
items of equipment before they are com- 
mitted to volume production. For example, 
procurement of the ONTOS (antitank) ve- 
hicle was temporarily deferred pending suc- 
cessful test of developmental modification 
to assure that the vehicle was fully ready 
for production. Volume production of a 
number of electronic items has been simi- 
larly postponed pending full test and eval- 
uation. Both the Air Force and the Navy 
now follow the policy of low initial rates 
of production to provide the time required 
for thorough operational testing of new air- 
craft models. 

Elimination of duplication of effort among 
the three services has also received special 
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attention in 1954, particularly in the re- 
search and development area. For example, 
separate proposals by the Army and the Ma- 
rine Corps to develop a high-performance 
observation aircraft have been combined 
into one development project which will 
meet the need of both services. The Air 
Force has now been given the responsibility 
for the development of airplane crash, fire, 
and rescue vehicles for all three depart- 
ments. The other services have stopped 
all major development of such vehicles. 
Another example was the consolidation of 
two separate Army and Navy development 
projects for range-instrumentation radars 
into one project to provide a radar suitable 
for all three departments. These actions 
will yield additional benefits in the form 
of lower unit production costs and the sim- 
plification of logistics support. 

Progress in achieving greater economy and 
efficiency has also been made in the military 
public-works area. Recommendations of 
the working group on construction activ- 
ities, headed by Mr. E. M. Voorhees, of the 
Advisory Committee on Fiscal Organization 
and Procedures, have been approved for im- 
plementation, and are expected to strengthen 
the procedures for planning and executing 
the construction activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Basic to the proper utilization of real 
property controlled by the Department of 
Defense is a complete and meaningful in- 
ventory. The first such inventory, taken 
on a uniform basis, was completed in the 
fall of 1954. This inventory disclosed that 
as of January 1, 1954, the Department of 
Defense had under its control $19.1 billion 
of land and buildings, valued at their orig- 
inal cost to the Government. A complete 
uniform inventory is also needed to assure 
that no new facilities are constructed or 
acquired where facilities suitable for the 
purpose already exist in the Department of 
Defense, and to assure timely disposition of 
property no longer needed by the services 
either for their current or mobilization re- 
quirements. 

Uniform standards and criteria for new 
construction, designed to insure proper qual- 
ity of construction at the most favorable 
cost, are being established by the Defense 
Department. During the past year, stand- 
ards have been issued for permanent-type 
barracks, permanent-type bachelor quarters, 
permanent-type hospitals, air-conditioning 
for hospitals, and family housing provided 
for by Public Law 765. Similar standards 
have been prepared and soon will be issued 
covering other types of permanent construc- 
tion. 

Excellent progress is also being made in 
reducing the cost of facility maintenance 
through improvements in the operations of 
utilities, development of better methods of 
fire prevention, etc. 

During 1954 the Department of Defense 
conducted a thorough review of all of its 
real property holdings with the result that 
land and structures, which originally cost 
$73 million, were transferred to the General 
Services Administration for disposition. In 
addition, the Army sold directly to private 
industry 2 large chemical works for almost 
$21 million, reserving for the Government 
the right to purchase the total output of 
these plants in the event of emergency. Ten 
million square feet of warehouse space no 
longer needed by the Army was transferred 
to the Air Force, thereby reducing Air Force 
construction requirements by about $60 mil- 
lion. The cost of leased space was reduced 
by several million dollars through the trans- 
fer of certain military activities from leased 
to Government-owned space. 

In the field of supply and logistics, nu- 
merous improvements were made during 
1954 in the determination of requirements, 
in the management of inventories, in the 
maintenance of equipment, and in the move- 
ment of men and materiel. Greater uni- 
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formity in the presentation of demand-sup- 
ply data by the services has been established 
to facilitate top management review of re- 
quirements. Excess stocks are being redis- 
tributed or disposed of to free needed ware- 
house space. Storage and materiel handling 
techniques found successful in private in- 
dustry are being applied in the day-to-day 
operations of the military-supply systems. 
New maintenance techniques are being de- 
veloped and applied to reduce the unit main- 
tenance costs. Transportation costs are be- 
ing reduced by better packaging and load- 
ing techniques and more economical rout- 
ing of shipments. 

The above constitute only a few of the 
highlights of our efforts to eliminate waste, 
achieve greater economy and improve effi- 
ciency in the management of the Defense 
Establishment. A more detailed account of 
the accomplishments in this area may be 
found in the following three sections pre- 
pared by the military departments. 


As the statement indicates, the points 
referred to are a few of the highlights. 
A more detailed account is to be found 
in the sections prepared by the three 
departments. 

The Army reports steps in the right 
direction in a great many fields—in the 
field of organization; of the budget; of 
management; of administration; of per- 
sonnel; of training; of transportation; of 
procurement and production; of facil- 
ities; of disposal, distribution, and main- 
tenance. 

Details may be found on pages 125- 
138 of the hearings on the Department of 
the Army. . 

The Navy also records many steps in 
the same direction, details of which ap- 
pear in numerous places in the hearings 
on the Department of the Navy. 

The Air Force also reports many steps 
in the same direction, some of which are 
particularly striking. Among other 
things, the record indicates that while 
the total military force will increase as 
between 1952 and 1957 from 973,500 to 
975,000, or about 1,500, operating forces 
in the same period will increase from 
451,900 to 595,100, or a total of 143,200, 
a result accomplished largely by reduc- 
tion in support and administrative areas. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point in the RECORD pages 
77-78 of the hearings on the Department 
of the Air Force: 
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The Air Force, since June 30, 1952, has 
made extensive changes in the distribution of 
its military manpower resources in order to 
accommodate its expanding force structure, 
The table below indicates the magnitude of 
the changes achieved since end fiscal year 
1952 and those which must be effected if 
the Air Force is to attain 137 wings within 
975,000 military personnel, 


Distribution of military personnel since end 
of fiscal year 1952 


Cumula- | Cumula- 
tive in- | tive in- 
mili- | crease in | crease in 
tary operating] military 

forces personnel 


Fiscal 
year 


Oper- 
Wings) ating 
forces 


106 300 977, 600 | +34, 400 +4, 100 
115 501. 300 047, 900 | +49, 400 | —25, 600 
121 552. 500 970, 000 100, 600 —3, 500 
131 588, 300 975, 000 |-+-136, 400 +1, 500 
137 |595, 100 975, 000 143, 200 ＋1, 500 


At end fiscal year 1952 the Air Force had 
95 wings and 451,900 military personnel in 


1955 


the operating forees out of a total military 
strength of 973,500. 

At the conclusion of the following year, 
1953, the Air Force had 106 wings and 486,- 
300 military personnel in the operating 
forces. Total military strength, after 3 
months of action to reduce the intake and 
expedite the release of personnel to meet 
lower personnel objectives, stood at 977,600. 

By the end of fiscal year 1954 the Air Force 
had increased the number of wings to 115 
and the number of military personnel al- 
lotted to the operating forces to 501,300. 
Total military strength, however, dropped to 
947,900. “hus the operating forces had in- 
creased 49,400 over 1952 while total military 
strength dropped 25,600. The number of 
personnel allotted to the remainder of the 
Air Force, in spite of increased requirements, 
was reduced by the 75,000 necessary to ac- 
complish this. 

The Air Force plans to increase the number 
of wings to 121 and the military strength of 
the operating forces to 552,500 by the end of 
fiscal year 1955. Compared to the end, fiscal 
year 1952 position, the operating forces will 
increase by 100,600 while the total military 
strength decreases 3,500. The number al- 
lotted to our supporting structure, in the 
face of increased requirements, will be re- 
duced further for a cumulative total of 
104,100. 

By the end of fiscal year 1956, the Air 
Force will have increased the number of 
wings to 131 and the military strength of 
the operating forces to 588,300. Total mili- 
tary strength will be 975,000. Compared to 
the end fiscal year 1952 position, the operat- 
ing forces will have increased by 136,400 
while the total military strength is increased 
by 1,500. The number allotted to our sup- 
porting structure, will again, in spite of in- 
creasing requirements, be reduced even more 
by a total of 134,900 since fiscal year 1953. 

For end fiscal year 1957 with the number of 
wings increased to 137 and the military 
strength of the operating forces to 595,100, 
total military strength will remain at 975,- 
000. Compared to the end fiscal year 1952 
position, the operating forces will increase 
by 143,200 while the total military strength 
increased 1,500. The number of military 
personnel allotted to our supporting struc- 
ture will have been reduced a total of 141,- 
700 from the end fiscal year 1952 position. 

The Air Force portion of the 160,000 spaces 
reported by the Department of Defense was 
approximately 74,500. They represent re- 
ductions made to one category of Air Force 
requirements, during the period July 1, 
1952-October 31, 1953, to accommodate the 
requirements of another category. As evi- 
denced in the above chart, the resources 
made available through the reductions ef- 
fected, largely in the support and adminis- 
trative areas, were reprogramed into the op- 
erating forces. In no sense did the Air 
Force construe these spaces to be surplus, 
Rather, they were and are viewed as part 
of the continuing shift in emphasis from the 
noncombat to the higher priority combat 
forces. The Air Force recognizes that so long 
as it must expand its combat forces within 
fixed military personnel resources it must 
allot to those forces an even greater portion 
of the available resources. 

Since October 31, 1953, the Air Force has 
achieved additional reductions. During the 
period November 1, 1953-June 30, 1954, the 
Air Force made actual reductions of approxi- 
mately 52,500 military and 14,600 civilian 
personnel from the current authorizations. 
These reductions, largely in support and ad- 
ministrative areas, were channeled into the 
combat forces. Reductions in spaces, over 
and above those required to man additional 
combat units in fiscal year 1954, were used 
to offset requirements generated by combat 
unit activations in fiscal year 1955 and to 
partially offset the deficits foreseeable for fis- 
cal years 1956 and 1957. 
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In addition to the examples cited by Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH, the following are typical of 
the steps taken by the Air Force to effect 
manpower savings to provide the resources 
required for the operating forces: 

1. Since the motor vehicle fleet represented 
a dollar inventory second only to aireraft, 
a revised program for maintenance was in- 
itiated. The goal of the program was to in- 
crease maintenance economy and to estab- 
lish shops with modern equipment, resulting 
in savings of material, dollars, and manpow- 
er. Tests were established at selected loca- 
tions on the latest commercial methods and 
equipment. The results of these tests iden- 
tified areas where savings could be achieved. 
Conversion from tactical to commercial type 
vehicles is being carried out to the fullest 
extent practicable. Further savings have 
been realized by an exchange of motor ve- 
hicles and parts between the Army and Air 
Force. The revisions in required motor ve- 
hicle maintenance and a reduction in the 
number of authorized vehicles resulted in an 
immediate reduction of 4,283 personnel 
spaces in the motor vehicle area. As of 
June 30, 1954, the total reduction had 
reached 8,566 spaces. 

2. Action was taken to reduce civilian re- 
quirements by bringing employment in line 
with existing missions and workloads. In 
August 1953, the Air Force concluded, as a 
result of a survey of two Air Materiel Com- 
mand depots, and the confirmation of the 
experience of an industrial engineering proj- 
ect in Sacramento, that there could be a 
reduction in the number of civilians em- 
ployed by the Air Materiel Command. This 
conclusion was based on a combination of 
several factors, the most important being 
the end of hostilities in Korea. Therefore, 
a phased reduction of 14,000 spaces was made 
in that command, 

3. The major air commands were requested 
in 1954 to conduct a self-analysis of their 
own and subordinate headquarters to de- 
termine where further reductions in man- 
ning could be effected. Through this self- 
analysis and voluntary reductions, reorgan- 
izations were accomplished, functions elim- 
inated, and spaces made available for re- 
programing. Over 10,000 spaces, civilian 
and military, were made available for re- 
programing through these voluntary reduc- 
tions. 

4. As a result of a study of authorized per- 
sonnnel in relation to assigned, the Alaskan 
Air Command was reduced by 1,726 spaces. 

5. The Air Research and Development 
Command was reduced by 1,374 personnel 
authorizations. These reductions were the 
result of a study of the Air Research and 
Development Command requirements in sup- 
port areas and the consolidation of the Hu- 
man Resources Research Center and the Hu- 
man Factors Operations Laboratories into 
one Air Force personnel and training re- 
search laboratory. 


Those who took over the Department 
of Defense a little over two years ago 
took over a tremendous job from the 
standpoint of efficient and economic ad- 
ministration, There is still a long way 
to go but we are moving in the right 
direction toward eliminating the im- 
possible conditions previously prevailing. 

Many billions of dollars have been 
saved for the people of America in the 
process. Those billions made possible, 
in large measure, the tax reduction of 
a year ago in the amount of $7.4 bil- 
lions—the largest tax reduction in any 
single year in the history of the Nation. 

The people of the country owe a debt 
of gratitude to Secretary Wilson and to 
his associates for the progress they are 
making toward efficiency and economy, 
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and toward greater defense for less 
money. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In connection 
with his reduction in force, I wonder 
if any of that reduction in force has 
been brought about because of dismissal 
of incompetent officers as has been re- 
flected in newspaper accounts describing 
purchases which have been made in ex- 
cess of the needs of the Armed Services? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I do not 
think the hearings deal specifically with 
the instances the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I have in my hand the 
Daily. News, which is published in the 
District, and I quote the following: 

House investigators recall Navy Secretary 
Charles S. Thomas for further questioning 
about Navy's hoard of 886,000 pounds of 
hamburger. 


Now, 886,000 pounds of hamburger 
with 759,000 people would not last over 
3 days. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I may say to 
the gentleman from Missouri that the 
committee has not had opportunity to 
go into the details of the charges re- 
ferred to, but we have received responses 
from the Department of Defense which 
indicate that various figures included 
in the charges were not at all accurate, 
that some of them related to the past 
and not to the present and that as of 
the present certain items reported on 
appeared to be in very good shape. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am glad to 
know the committee is bringing about 
some economies and I go along with the 
gentleman 100 percent on that; but 
when you read in the paper where the 
Secretary of the Navy conceded, and I 
do not think that was challenged, that 
there was a 60-year supply of canned 
hamburger, despite the fact the gentle- 
man says the Navy could eat it all up 
in 3 days if the men were put on a ham- 
burger diet, I think there is evidence, 
if that charge is true, and I take it that 
there is at least some semblance of truth 
in it. 

I want to find out what is being done 
to discipline officers who buy not only 
hamburger or catsup, or anything else, if 
they are buying in excess of needs and 
storing it away. I want to know what 
steps we are taking to bring about a stop 
order on that. I intend to direct a let- 
ter to the Secretary of the Navy par- 
ticularly and to others when the occa- 
sion arises to try to get some answers to 
these questions. Every since I have 
been in Congress, and long before, I have 
read these accounts, but never at any 
time have I ever heard of any officer be- 
ing disciplined because of that. Can 
the gentleman tell me whether or not he 
knows of any officer being disciplined 
because of such activities? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I will say to 
the gentleman that these alleged short- 
comings have only been recently re- 
ported. I do not know what if any 
basis there may be for them. I do not 
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know what, if any, action the Depart- 
ment may find it desirable to take in the 
matter, after the charges have been ex- 
plored. 

I may state, however, that I hold in 
my hand a letter from the Assistant 
Comptroller, Director of Budget, and re- 
ports of the Navy Department, dated May 
9, from which it would appear, if his 
version is correct, as far as canned ham- 
burger is concerned, instead of having 
enough on hand for 719 months’ supply 
as was charged, there was on hand as of 
March 31, 1955, over and above special 
program reserve requirements, a 5 
months’ supply. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
is dated May 9? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. May 9, 1955. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The hearing 
was held yesterday in which he con- 
ceded that those facts were not correct; 
that there was a 60-year supply on 
hand, and they have not done anything 
about it. I hope the gentleman’s com- 
mittee will look into this and try to cut 
out the things that we do not need. I 
want to appropriate every cent we do 
need, but I do not want to appropriate 
one dime for anything we do not need. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I am sure 
the committee shares the gentleman’s 
sentiments in the latter respect. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
know about the details that the gentle- 
man from Missouri has mentioned, but 
I think this particular incident helps to 
bear out something that became quite 
obvious to those of us who sat in on 
these hearings; that the people in the 
Department of Defense have been kept 
so busy trying to dig up the facts for 
some people who, for various motives, 
keep sniping away at the Department of 
Defense and the people in it on this score, 
that they really have not had a chance 
to devote themselves to dramatizing and 
educating the American people on some 
of the real economies that have been ac- 
complished in the past 2 or 3 years. 

I am glad that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts did bring out some of 
those things. As I say, I do not know 
the particular facts in this connection, 
but we could say, for example, in the 
field of civilian defense, where we are 
trying to stockpile some of the medical 
supplies and put them in warehouses for 
use during an emergency, some investi- 
gater, probably, within the next few 
weeks will make headlines in all the 
newspapers by saying we have a 100-year 
supply of adhesive tape stored away 
somewhere. 

Surely it is a 100-year supply for cur- 
rent use when we have no catastrophe. 
So with this hamburger. That may be 
60 years’ use, whatever it may be, when 
we are not using canned hamburger, but 
instead using a fresh supply issued to 
the troops every day. I venture to say 
if disaster hit this country or if we go 
into all-out mobilization, that quantity 
of hamburger, whatever it might be at 
the present time, would come in mighty 
handy in handling an emergency situa- 
tion at that time. 


That letter 
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The difficulty is, as we found out in 
our hearings, that too often these peo- 
ple have answered “yes” or no“ to meet 
these newspaper headlines. When we 
attempted to give them an opportunity 
to answer, they just were not prepared 
to submit to the committee and the 
American people the answers that do 
exist with respect to this thing. I re- 
call that my colleague from Kansas made 
the remark—I do not think it is in the 
hearings, but he made it a couple of 
times—that he got awfully tired of try- 
ing to testify for these people, because 
he knew the facts were there but these 
folks were not just giving us the answers. 

I submit that a good point was made 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] in calling atten- 
tion to some of the affirmative things 
that have been accomplished in this 
field. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts whether 
he thinks progress has been made in the 
implementation of the Uniform Cata- 
loguing Act passed about 3 years ago. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I would an- 
swer the gentleman in the affirmative. 
Of course, the job is not complete yet, 
but I think substantial progress is being 
made all along the line. 

Mr. HARVEY. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that while this particu- 
lar bill carries an appropriation of only 
$31 billion 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Thirty-one 
billion four hundred and eighty-eight 
million dollars. 

Mr. HARVEY. That there is author- 
ized for expenditure about $74 billion 
during the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The over- 
all sum available for expenditure for fis- 
cal 1956 and: subsequent years including 
the $31.4 billion carried in this bill is 
$74.6 billion. 

Mr. HARVEY. In other words, there 
is approximately $43 billion in prior ap- 
propriations that remain unspent? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Forty-three 
and one-tenth billion dollars; that is 
correct. 

Mr. HARVEY. Can the gentleman 
give me any breakdown of this sum to 
indicate approximately what percentage 
will be spent in the area of procurement 
of supplies of all kinds? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think 
about 46 percent of the total estimated 
expenditure of the Department is pres- 
ently going for procurement. 

Mr. HARVEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. It seems 
to me it is only fair to point out with 
respect to these scare headlines that 
while I am sure nobody on our commit- 
tee or anybody in the House wishes to 
encourage over-purchasing or lax spend- 
ing of money, the membership should 
realize when anyone says figures do not 
lie, that they can be confusing, especial- 
ly if we do not understand the back- 
ground, 
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For example, when we talk about so 
many years’ supply of something, when 
the Army, the Navy or the Air Force is 
on a reduced basis; it is not a proper 
yardstick to apply when we are thinking 
of a mobilization base for possible all- 
out war. 

Our committee heard just the other 
day, for instance, that between 1940 and 
1941 the cost of ordnance for the United 
States Army went up from $30 million in 
1940 to $3 billion in 1941. The testi- 
mony also showed that there was a 
66,000 percent increase in the value of 
ordnance procurement in a period of 3 
years; that the Army strength increased 
40 times in a period of 3 years. 

When these officers are laying in sup- 
plies for an eventual all-out emergency, 
they may make mistakes and we know 
they do. And we think if they are bad 
mistakes they should be disciplined, per- 
haps. But it is not fair to say, when 
they speak of so many years’ supply, 
based on, say, a few million men, com- 
pared with what they may be asked to 
prepare for in a sudden all-out mobili- 
zation, that there is overpurchasing. I 
think that point ought to be considered 
whenever these scare headlines are read. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I will say to 
the gentleman that in the letter to which 
I referred dealing with the subject of 
canned hamburger, it is indicated that 
as of March 31, 1955, there was on hand 
687,924 pounds. Of that total 533,874 
pounds was the minimum inventory re- 
quired to meet a military emergency on 
very short notice, such as the gentleman 
suggests. That left a balance of 154,050 
pounds which, on the basis of 32.431 
pounds per month, the average for the 
last 6 months, provided a stock on hand 
over and above the special program re- 
quirement. of 5 months, 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. May I ask 
the gentleman to explain to me how the 
Department of Defense can spend $400,- 
000 on public information? Just how 
is that money spent? Is that the way 
they got the information for this pam- 
phlet the National Republican Commit- 
tee put out containing military secrets? 
Just how do they spend it? 

Mr. TABER. A reduction was made 
from over $1 million a couple of years 
ago. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I do not 
care if it is a reduction from a thou- 
sand million, but just how do they spend 
$400,000? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Generally 
speaking, a certain amount is spent at 
the level of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. Considerably more is di- 
vided among the three branches of the 
armed services. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. It says here 
that it is all at the level of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? senses 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. If the gentleman 
who has made the inquiry will just sit 
down and read the hearings, and he does 
not have to read all 5,000 pages, for it 
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has been fairly well discussed, he will 
find there has been a rather substantial 
reduction in public information expendi- 
tures over the past 2 years. He will 
find that the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
operate several thousand installations, 
In the major installations they have 
public information officers. The gentle- 
man has seen them on his trips around. 
Perhaps they have too many, but we 
have cut them down some this year, and 
if we find there are still too many we 
will cut them down some more next 
year. But that is the purpose of the 
entire thing, as the gentleman can see 
here on page 15 of the report. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I mean the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense him- 
self. Just for his office it is $400,000. 
How can they at the office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense spend $400,000 in giv- 
ing the public information? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In times past, even 
back beyond 2 years ago, the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense spent about a 
million dollars a year for public infor- 
mation. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. That still 
does not justify why he spends $400,000. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No. We have cut it 
down, and we cut it down again $100,000. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee, Forty thou- 
sand might be adequate. That would 
write enough speeches for someone. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Let the gentleman 
sit down and figure how many public 
information officers this pays. This 
$400,000 is not all confined to the Pen- 
tagon Building, if the gentleman wishes 
to know. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. There is 
some 2 or 3 million in the overall, and 
it is broken down to $400,000 in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. If the gentleman 
will yield, I refer the gentleman from 
Tennessee to page 635 of the hearings, 
on which there is a complete breakdown, 
a detailed breakdown of the justification 
as presented by the Office of Public In- 
formation. There it tells the number of 
employees, and the personal service is of 
course the largest item; but there are 
other matters such as travel, and trans- 
portation. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I do not 
think we need that much money to ad- 
vertise any department of the Federal 
Government. I just do not see any jus- 
tification for spending that much money 
advertising what one of your depart- 
ments is doing. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHEPPARD], vice chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, you 
have heard the comments of our chair- 
man, the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
Manon], and our ranking minority mem- 
ber the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WIGGLESworTH], wherein they have 
discussed the policy and to a degree the 
composition of the appropriation bill, 
which is presently before you for con- 
sideration. I would like at this time to 
pay my compliments to the gentlemen 
with whom I am honored to serve on the 
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Navy subcommittee, to wit, Mr. NORRELL, 
Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, and 
Mr. Ostertac for the fine cooperative at- 
titude they have shown throughout the 
entire hearings and in the marking up 
of the bill. Also, I want to take this op- 
portunity to express my personal grati- 
tude to Paul Wilson, the executive sec- 
retary of our subcommittee, who has 
done so much to relieve me of much of 
the detail burden. I am very grateful 
to you, my friend, for the way you have 
responded. 

Mr. Chairman, with respect to the 
Navy portion of the budget which the 
preceding gentlemen have referred to, 
we started out with a 1956 budget of 
$8,946,000,000. - We were about two- 
thirds of the way through our hearings, 
when we received an amendment. That 
amendment was necessary because of 
the passage by the Congress of the recent 
military-pay bill plus the fact that the 
President had authorized an additional 
10,000 personnel, of which 7,000 was 
Navy and 3,000 for the Marine Corps. 
That totaled composition, dollarwise, 
that is, including the amount that we 
had, created a figure for the considera- 
tion of your committee of $9,180,157,000. 
Your Navy subcommittee, after very 
careful review of the requirements, as 
they had been presented to us by the 
Navy, reduced the figure which I previ- 
ously referred to by $108,323,000. That 
is what I see fit to advise you is savings 
a reduction. Further than that, we re- 
scinded $25 million from the Marine 
Corps stock fund, $429 million from the 
Navy stock fund, $40 million from the 
Navy industrial fund, and $8,572,000 on 
contract authorities, making a total of 
rescissions of $502,572,000. 

As chairman of the Navy subcommit- 
tee, I make no claim of a saving or of 
particular astuteness on the part of the 
members of your committee in this mat- 
ter by calling your attention to these fig- 
ures although, of course, I thing any of 
us will admit when funds are rescinded 
out of any funds such as I have referred 
to, it, of course, precludes the expendi- 
ture of those funds; but if you take the 
actual cuts your committee made of 
$108,323,000 plus the rescissions of $502,- 
572,000 you would have a total of $610,- 
895,000. 

The $108,323,000 of reductions were 
made in the following categories. These 
are, of course, explained at some length 
in the report. Under the title “Military 
personnel, Navy,” you will find reduc- 
tions in military transport rates, and 
other travel and transportation costs. 
We reduced the request by $4,480,100. 
Under the category of “Military person- 
nel, Marine Corps,” you have military 
transport rates, subsistence, travel, and 
transportation costs; we reduced those 
$1,953,000. 

Under the title “Marine Corps Troops 
and Facilities,” in cataloging and gen- 
eral operational savings in training and 
station operation areas, we cut $3,250,- 
000. 

Under “Aircraft and Facilities,” in 
the field of Military Sea Transport rates, 
civilian employment, aviation gas prices, 
and overhead costs at joint air stations 
of Air Force and Navy Reserves, we made 
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a reduction in those categories of $4,- 
868,000. 

Under “Ships and Facilities,” in the 
areas of rates of the Military Sea Trans- 
port Service, fuel costs and deutsche- 
marks financing, we made a reduction of 
$7,015,000. 

Under the next title “Procurement of 
Ordnance and Ammunition,” while we 
approved the program we applied an es- 
timated $75 million unobligated carry- 
over, not contemplated in the 1956 budg- 
et, thus cutting the new request some 
$75 million. 

Under “Ordnance and Facilities,” in 
respect to Military Sea Transport rates, 
expenses in regard to the York, Pa., 
plant, and the level of operation of fa- 
cilities and maintenance of old equip- 
ment, a cut of $5,611,000. 

Under “Medical Care,” due to over- 
statement of patient load in hospitals, 
890 made a slight reduction of $900,- 

The next item is “Civil Engineering.” 
In the areas of Military Sea Transport 
rates, purchase of passenger cars and 
buses, plus a general cut against certain 
items on the basis that they ought to 
come down along with the size of the 
fleet, we made a reduction of $2,430,300. 

Under the next item “Military con- 
struction, Naval Reserve Forces,” due 
to a repricing of the program, we made 
a reduction of $415,600. 

Under the item, “Servicewide supply 
and finance,” in connection with cata- 
loging and supply distribution system, 
we made a reduction of $2,400,000. 

That in total was the action that your 
subcommittee handling Naval appropria- 
tions is presenting for your considera- 
tion today, and it constitutes a total of 
$108,323,000. 

I would like to touch upon a subject 
to which Mr. Manon referred, and that is 
the method in which contracts are pres- 
ently being handled or have been han- 
died, not only in the present status but 
for some period of time. There is no 
question but what in the field of pro- 
curement your military procurement offi- 
cials have to deal in fields where they 
have to enter into negotiated contract 
procedure. They have not been in that 
field long enough to determine actual 
requirements to definitive purposes. 
However, when it comes to the construc- 
tion field today, because of the competi- 
tive status in that field, there is no legit- 
imate excuse for any military procure- 
ment officer or any policy-making offi- 
cer, from the Secretary on down, to do 
business other than by competitive con- 
tract. Any man who tells me he is a 
modern businessman and pursues such a 
course in the field of procurement is not 
worthy of the position he occupies, and I 
do not care whether he is a Democrat 
or a Republican. 

I think it is high time that this Con- 
gress became a little more adamant in 
this regard and insist that it be done 
through proper legislative procedure. 
As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is limited in 
the legislation it can report, but I am 
specifically calling attention to the prop- 
er legislative committee of the House 
that I think it is high time that they had 
those in policy-making positions take 
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into consideration what is for the best 
interests of the taxpayers and revert, if 
you please, to negotiated, bond-provided 
and protected contract procedure. If 
they can do that it will save plenty of 
money. 

An adequate Military and Naval Es- 
tablishment is a necessity, even though 
it costs us billions of dollars. It is for 
this reason we propose the appropria- 
tion. However, the only thing that can 
justify this initiative in an ideological 
age is our commitment to preserve our 
form of government and way of living. 

In January I came into close first- 
hand contact with moral rearmament 
at their assembly in Washington. We 
received the delegates here in the House 
of Representatives. Later I went to 
California and saw the international 
task force under the leadership of Dr. 
Frank Buchman in operation. What I 
saw there was the effectiveness of an 
ideological initiative that could be an 
answer to the dilemma between armed 
conflict and a default to communism. 

It is possible that the work of MRA 
and those that help it may permit us all 
within the span of our lifetime to live 
in peace. They are providing the inner 
strength in people-that can withstand 
the evil pressures of our time. They are 
doing a great job bringing people to- 
gether, which is a splendid achievement. 

Mr. Ole Kraft, of Denmark, recently 
Chairman of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, speaking in Washington, 
in January, said: 

Moral Rearmament has the answer to the 
burning needs of today. There cannot be 
found in the world a stronger unifying force. 
It is a miracle that decades ago Dr. Frank 
Buchman, initiator of MRA, foresaw what 
has since become our most urgent need, and 
now can offer us a trained and disciplined 
international force with a quarter century's 
experience in ideological combat. 


In these days of world crisis in the 
cold war we have available a world force 
that can bring an answer on a world 
scale, if we have the courage and com- 
mitment to apply it. President Eisen- 
hower said in his inaugural address: 

Whatever America hopes to bring to pass 
in the world must first come to pass in the 
heart of America. 


Leaders of Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, Europe, and the Americas will meet 
for a world assembly for moral rearma- 
ment at Mackinac Island, Mich., May 26 
to June 5, to plan an unprecedented mis- 
sion to many of the pivotal areas around 
the world. They will take with them 
the new musical, the Vanishing Island, 
as a weapon for changing the thinking 
of an age. All of you have received an 
invitation to the assembly, and I hope 
that it may be possible for a considerable 
delegation from both parties to attend 
over each long weekend. The journey is 
3 hours by plane. Here is an answer 
that is worth seeing. 

Mr.BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say at the out- 
set I am not sniping at anybody; I am 
certainly not sniping at the military 
forces. I think this matter to which I 
refer should be cleared up, and I think 
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further that to avoid the possibility of 
any harm being done, the Quartermaster 
Corps or the Air Corps should come forth 
with an explanation on this matter not 
later than tomorrow morning; it should 
be furnished even this afternoon. 

I refer to a bid-letting under the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot and the 
result of an announced invitation for 
bids QM-36-030-55-648. The depot re- 
quested bids to be opened on April 22 at 
Philadelphia for 3,824,060 yards of Air 
Force cotton twill cloth. 

The three lowest bidders were the 
Windsor Co., 450,000 yards; the Burling- 
ton Industries—I will not give the exact 
figures; J. P. Stevens & Co. All three of 
these concerns are well known in the 
field of this industry, although I am per- 
sonally not very familiar with one bidder, 
the Windsor Co., I do know the Burling- 
ton Industries, and J. P. Stevens & Co., 
strange as it may seem, the unsuccess- 
ful bidder is from somewhere in Con- 
necticut, and I am not acquainted with 
it except by reputation. One of the suc- 
cessful bidders is quite a reputable con- 
cern with a tremendous mill in my own 
congressional district, but those people 
do not want business handled in this 
manner. I think all three of these con- 
cerns would testify that each of them is 
a reputable concern, perfectly capable 
of carrying out any contract it might en- 
ter into. 

On May 6, 1955, the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot rejected a bid of 
the Windsor Co. and awarded contracts 
for the entire 3,824,060 yards to Burling- 
ton Industries and J. P. Stevens & Co. at 
a total cost of $2,215,332.58. 

Had the Windsor Co. bid been accepted 
the Government would have saved $43,- 
200. The Windsor Co. is located at 
Windsor, Conn., Mr. John E. Luddy, the 
head of that company, is a man of means, 
so I am informed, well regarded in busi- 
ness circles. I am informed that for 
many years he has been a regular dealer 
in textile fabrics, that he has had a num- 
ber of Government contracts, all of which 
were performed perfectly. 

By postal card dated May 6, the Quar- 
termaster Depot informed the Windsor 
Co. that after consideration it was con- 
cluded that the Windsor Co. bid would 
not be accepted, and hence no award 
could be made. 

Now, not a single one of these com- 
panies has appealed to me, I do not 
represent them and, so far as I know, 
they do not know that I am talking here. 
But I have had some matters brought 
to my attention in the past that I could 
never quite get my finger on or get any 
results other than high-sounding lan- 
guage that meant nothing. 

I think this is specific enough. The 
date is recent, in fact May 6, and the 
quartermaster general of the Air Force 
should come forth with a detailed ex- 
planation as to why $43,200 of the tax- 
payers’ money was thrown around so 
lightly. So I would like to have this put 
in the Recorp so that all may see it. I 
am not given to scratching at. people 
unnecessarily, but in all fairness to them 
while this appropriation bill is being 
considered there should be a full, clean- 
cut explanation of this matter and that 
should appear in the debate on this bill. 
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If I am wrong I shall be profuse in my. 
apology and do my best to clear it up. 
If I am right, I am not so sure but what 
I may have a few more words to say 
about it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I might say in re- 
spect to the gentleman’s query that this 
covers an issue that I would be person- 
ally reluetant to make any commitment 
on because this should be addressed to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], 
chairman of the subcommittee. But 
knowing the gentleman from Texas as 
I have known him in the past I feel 
satisfied the gentleman will find he will 
exercise an interest in it undoubtedly 
and see that the proper channels re- 
spond. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will - 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I would suggest to 
the gentleman from North Carolina that 
his inquiry should be directed to the 
Quartermaster Procurement. Office be- 
cause the Quartermaster makes or re- 
jects the bid. I do not know anything 
about the merits of the matter. I am 
trying to keep the record clear, that is 
all. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say that I am 
not going to contact the Quartermaster 
General’s department any more. I have 
never had much luck. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Ihave not asked the 
gentleman to do that. He said the Air 
Force ought to make an explanation. 
The Air Force is not the procuring 
agency; the Quartermaster Corps is the 
procuring agency. The Quartermaster 
rejects or accepts bids, not the Air Force. 

Mr. BARDEN. I think the gentleman 
is correct in that I probably misused the 
term “Air Force” and to that extent I 
will withdraw it, amend and apologize 
for what I said. The statement I make 
is that this is the time, this is the day, 
and the matter is under consideration, 
for this to be cleared up. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think the gentle- 
man is absolutely correct. 

Mr. BARDEN. If it is all right, they 
can clarify it in 10 minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that the 
Committee on Appropriations has re- 
quested, and it is in the process of being 
carried out, an investigation of the- 
whole procurement policies and prac- 
tices of the military establishment. 
That inquiry came because in our hear- 
ings we were able to point out things of 
& similar nature, where, certainly, the 
indications were we were wasting a lot 
of money. 

For instance, in the hearings requests 
were made for a given number of a cer- 
tain type of plane. The fact developed 
that the same company had been man- 
ufacturing these planes for 2 years, the 
same plane. It developed that $150,000 
more for each of the new units under 
the new contracts for the same plane 
made by the same company was in- 
cluded. I asked what efforts were made 
to try to hold the company down to the 
current type of plane. They said that 
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they had to bring the file in from Wright 
Field. We waited 2 weeks. Then they 
said they were sorry, they had been sure 
they were trying to hold them down, 
that they were right, but on investiga- 
tion they would have to tell me they had 
not had the contract up with the com- 
pany, they were just playing it safe be- 
cause they thought they might have to 
pay $150,000 more for the planes from 
the same company. 

There are 4 or 5 illustrations of a simi- 
lar nature where millions and hundreds 
of millions of dollars are involved. In 
one instance in this bill there are mil- 
lions of dollars—listen to this—for a new 
kind of weapon—procurement, not re- 
search—weapons for which drawings 
have not been drawn, the use of which 
is dependent upon a discovery by the 
Atomic Energy Commission which has 
not been discovered. That certainly will 
be handed to this investigating commit- 
tee. 

Mr. BARDEN. I just think this is the 
proper place to air these things, and 
rather than just bat this story around, I 
want to know what the facts are. If 
they had good reason for turning it 
down, they should have told this man 
so. But, the difference in the bid, let 
me call to your attention, is such that 
certainly anyone interested in economy 
in the Government would have made 
some search about, because the Windsor 
Co.’s bid for 49.7 cents per yard and 
the J. P. Stevens bid was 59.3. Both 
of these firms I am told enjoy fine busi- 
ness reputations and I am sure they 
would both like to fill that if they should 
be low bidder. There would be no ques- 
tion about the award. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr, FORD. I believe, at least from 
what I have heard, that that is a mat- 
ter that comes under the Army Quarter- 
master procurement program. General 
Hastings is the head of the Quarter- 
master Corps. If the gentleman will 
turn over the material, which is perti- 
nent, to me, I will make an effort to get 
an answer from the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral in the time limit which the gentle- 
man has suggested, namely, in the next 
24 hours. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman under- 
stands I am not trying to be ugly about 
it, but I would not want my statement 
to remain in the Record for all time if 
it is erroneous, and I do not think it is, 
because it comes to me from very, very 
reputable sources. So, if they have an 
explanation, I think tomorrow’s RECORD 
is a good place for it, or this afternoon 
would be even better. 

Mr. FORD. If the gentleman will 
give me the information so that I can 
pinpoint the problem, I will be delighted 
to try to find out from General Hastings 
of the Quartermaster Corps and get the 
reply that is necessary for the RECORD. 

Mr. BARDEN. I shall do that within 
the next few minutes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man stated that his committee did not 
have the authority to legislate with ref- 
erence to requiring competitive bids in 
the procurement of services. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: That is my per- 
sonal opinion of the functions of our 
committee. We have a right to limit 
an appropriation, but we have no right 
under the rules of the House to legislate 
on an appropriation. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I just dis- 
covered here that if we are going to 
spend $78 billion next year on defense, 
it will mean that $66 billion of the tax- 
payers’ money is going to be spent 
through negotiation. Now, for 6% years 
I served as a postmaster in another 
branch of the Federal Government. I 
remember that I had to secure bids for 
32 cents worth of laundry weekly at my 
post office. Now, I cannot see the feasi- 
bility of spending $66 billion of the Gov- 
ernment’s money in that way. If it were 
on secret weapons, something that we 
should not publish plans for, or some- 
thing that the public should not know 
about, then there could be some excuse 
for it. But, I have heard these people 
come into the well of the House and talk 
about free enterprise, letting everybody 
have an opportunity to compete. Why, 
it is absolutely a disgraceful situation 
for the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate $30 billion and hand it to 
some man and say, “Go out and spend 
it with your friends in any amount you 
want to, and then we can renegotiate.” 
I will never vote for a bill where 85 per- 
cent of the overall budget to operate 
the entire Government or half of the 
entire budget of the Government is spent 
on negotiations. It just does not make 
sense. If we do not have people in 
America who can supply the plans and 
give to the proper engineering people 
enough information to bid on it com- 
petitively, then we need some more per- 
sonnel somewhere. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I might say this to 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I am not 
criticizing the gentleman’s committee. 
I want you to know that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It would be all 
right if you did. That is the gentle- 
man's privilege. But, let me say that 
there are some aspects in this military 
budget that I would be extremely reluc- 
hard to go into the competitive bid field 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. 
those. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. However, there is 
another field, a great percentage—let us 
say hypothetically 60 percent—that 
could well be in the negotiated field, be- 
cause we do not have enough personnel 
in the Department to write up adequate 
specifications, 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Absolutely 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
I yield. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 
I am sure that my good 
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Mr. SIKES. 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Bass] would 
want me to point out that I think his 
figures are inaccurate in that this bill 
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calls for approximately $31.5 billion. 
It is estimated that the actual expendi- 
tures by all of the Armed Forces for 
fiscal 1956 will be around $34 billion, of 
which some $15 billion is for major pro- 
curement. Of that we estimate possibly 
$10 billion, most of which is for aircraft, 
will come in the category of negotiation. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I was quot- 
ing a figure given by a minority member 
of the committee of next year’s expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. My question does 
not have to do with negotiated contracts 
directly, but I inquire as to the extent 
to which the committee asks the people 
from the Department of Defense about 
their policy in rejecting low bids and 
then opening up the whole procedure 
and all the information that the low 
bidder had given, to new bids or to nego- 
tiation, where the low bidder in too many 
cases, it seems to me, does not receive 
the contract. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is one of the 
things the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTEN] and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SHEPPARD] was talking 
about. It is the result of a practice of 
long years of development, and quite 
frankly we have not been too happy 
about it. That is one of the reasons 
why, between now and this time next 
year, our own committee, without de- 
pending on any other subcommittee, will 
have a thorough and complete investi- 
gation so that we will know exactly what 
these procedures are. If they are bad, 
we shall do everything we can to elim- 
inate them. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall submit ex- 
amples that I have which the committee 
possibly may consider. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The committee 
could use them, because we shall turn 
them over to our investigating staff who 
are working on this problem and who 
will be working on it for the next 7 or 
8 months. They will be examples that 
they can use. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to answer a question? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Is there an appropria- 
tion provided in this bill for an atomic 
propulsion unit for an aircraft carrier? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. If there were, I 
would not tell the gentleman publicly. 

Mr. YATES. The Secretary of the 
Navy, according to the hearings that I 
have been reading, indicates that they 
have asked for one. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I still stand on my 
answer, that if there were, I would not 
tell the gentleman in public. I shall be 
glad to discuss it with the gentleman 
privately. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a very small 
number of Members of the House here 
today, aside from members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I take it as 
an indirect compliment and a vote of 
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confidence in the Subcommittee for Mili- 
tary Appropriations and the job that 
they do each year. 

The report which the committee has 
prepared and presented to the House on 
this military appropriation bill, if Mem- 
bers will take the time to study it, gives 
fairly full and complete information. 
As a matter of fact, I feel that in some 
instances it gives too much information. 
I have often wondered how much it 
would help us if Communist Russia 
would follow a procedure such as ours. 
How much simpler our job would be, es- 
pecially if during the discussion, if there 
is any such discussion of their military 
budget, the press gallery in Moscow 
would be opened up to United States re- 
porters, just as our press gallery is open 
today to Tass reporters who may care to 
be present. 

There was almost complete unanimity 
in the committee on President Eisen- 
hower’s military budget and program. 
The President’s letter to Secretary Wil- 
son, which is to be found in the hearings 
on the Department of Defense at pages 
4 and 5, states the President’s views 
quite fully, and I shall emphasize only 
2 paragraphs of that letter. These are 
the President’s words as contained in 
that letter: 

Our first objective must therefore be to 
maintain the capability to deter an enemy 
from attack and to blunt that attack if it 
comes—by a combination of effective re- 
taliatory power and a continental defense 
system of steadily increasing effectiveness, 


I might say right there, before I go 
further, that this budget does provide 
just exactly that kind of strength the 
President has talked about, namely, that 
effective retaliatory power. One of the 
major items of increase in the Air Force 
budget this year is for continental de- 
fense because we are spending more, 
almost double what we did last year for 
that activity. The indications now are 
that next year we may be called upon to 
add twice as much as we have been 
called upon to appropriate this year. 

Continuing the President’s letter: 


These two tasks logically demand priority 
in all planning. 


They have been given priority both in 
the military planning and in this mili- 
tary budget, and these tasks are pri- 
marily for the Air Force to carry out. 

Continuing: 

Thus we will assure that our industrial 
capacity can continue throughout a war to 
produce the gigantic amounts of equipment 
and supplies required. 

We can never be defeated so long as our 
relative superiority in productive capacity 
is sustained. 


That, too, is one of the major pro- 
grams and one of the major underpin- 
nings of this military budget. We have 
provided for productive capacity. 

The chairman of the military appro- 
priations subcommittee [Mr. MAHON] 
has worked quite diligently, as have the 
other 14 members. He has always been 
courteous to every Member. Of course, 
we would be lacking just a little bit in 
human shortcomings if there had not 
been during the hearings 1 or 2, maybe 3 
times, but surely not more than that, 
when there may have been a little politi- 
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cal byplay, but it is always a pleasure to 
work with the gentleman from Texas, 
and the results of these hearings show 
how diligently that job has been done. 

Of course, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH], the 
senior Republican, has been equally dili- 
gent and courteous. Through all the 
years that all of us have worked to- 
gether, our relationships have become 
quite close. I feel quite sure that with- 
out any hesitation the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] would say about me 
as I say about him, that for him I have 
a very firm, fine feeling of friendship. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas, since 
I mentioned him. 

Mr. MAHON. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding to me. 

I omitted from my original remarks 
today any complimentary references to 
any member of the committee. I some- 
times think that our colleagues and the 
general public feel that we may feel too 
kindly toward each other when we come 
to present a bill 

Mr. SCRIVNER. They have not heard 
some of the colloquies that take place in 
the committee. 

Mr. MAHON. No; they have not heard 
some of those colloquies, and some of 
them represent some pretty sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

I may say, however, that for a man to 
serve on the Appropriations Committee 
he should have a passion for anonymity. 
Most of the hearings of necessity must 
be closed. No member of the committee, 
none of the 15 who worked on this bill, 
would ever be given credit for the many 
hours and weeks and months we have 
spent on it. It is not possible for the 
general public, our constituents back 
home, to know that. It is good that we 
can work together in fellowship, all of 
us working for the interests of the tax- 
payer, by and large nonpolitically, try- 
ing to get a better job done by the depart- 
ments under all administrations and 
under all circumstances. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MAHON. I know of the good work 
of all of the members of the committee. 
I wish there were some way whereby 
they could receive proper recognition for 
their long hours of public service. The 
consciousness of having given our best 
energies in the service of the country 
we love is no doubt the reward we most 
desire. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Texas for the compliment. Of 
course, aS I said, the unanimity was 
just almost complete—not entirely. I 
thought personally that there were some 
other reductions that could be made, 
but the Subcommittee on the Air Force 
and the Military Appropriations Sub- 
committee felt otherwise. One item that 
I felt was not fully or satisfactorily justi- 
fied was a proposed commercial airlift 
of engines and top-priority parts from 
the United States to overseas. No one 
could possibly predict how much this is 
going to cost in the coming years. They 
cannot tell us how many millions of dol- 
lars we are going to be called upon to 
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spend on just this one program alone. 
You will note the first request was made 
for this year. Well, they said they were 
going to begin it, but during the hear- 
ings, it developed that they already had 
started it. So it is almost an accom- 
plished fact, as so many things are that 
happen in the military—we hear about 
them after they are started, and not be- 
fore. But the committee, after hearing 
the report did finally reduce this to $30 
million. 

Even though we do find some fault 
with them, the Air Force is to be highly 
commended on the economies it has ef- 
fected. The fact is that it has accom- 
plished much more than was planned in 
the way of wing forces with fewer per- 
sonnel by making better and better use 
of its manpower. 

I was rather interested in some of the 
remarks the gentleman from Texas 
made, and I call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that the hearings 
disclosed countless cases of good econ- 
omy. It shows there has been a good 
review made through the renegotiation 
clause of outstanding contracts most, 
if not all of which, had their inception 
at or shortly after June 25, 195°, when 
the Korean war started—and under a 
former administration. As a matter of 
fact, as a result, the Department of De- 
fense in the last few months, particu- 
larly in renegotiation, has brought about 
such savings and such prospective sav- 
ings as is shown on pages 46 and 47 of 
the report that we were able to make a 
reduction of $200 million. That being 
true then, of course, some of these things 
cannot be quite as bad as the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Maxon] has painted 
them, but I will agree with him, there 
is room for a great deal more improve- 
ment in some of the procurement prac- 
tices. There is a great deal of room 
for added economy in all of the military 
service. Of course, as you read the pa- 
per, you will see that the stock of the air- 
craft building companies has gone up 
quite sharply. If you will take the fig- 
ures you will see that the jump came 
with the building up of our Air Force 
at the outset of the Korean war—and 
that is where the major portion of the 
increases took place. There again, I 
will recall, the present administration 
came into power in January 1953, and 
although I do not have the exact iden- 
tity of some of the companies he was 
talking about, I think I know some of 
them. If my memory does not fail me, 
the heads and top men of some of these 
companies which are now supposed to 
be making such high profits are men 
who occupied top places in the previous 
administration, I never knew and I 
never believed, and I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Texas does not believe, that 
it is a crime to make a profit in this 
capitalistic representative republic in 
which we live. It has been profit in pri- 
vate enterprise that has made this Na- 
tion grow great and that has given us 
the productivity that made it possible for 
us to win the most gigantic and most de- 
structive war in all history. I would 
agree with him that if there is anything 
illegal or anything wrong, then we ought 
to find it out and no matter who it is, any 
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persons guilty of wrongdoing should be 
punished. We may derive a great deal 
of consolation out of much that took 
place during the hearings. There is 
no time to review it all, but General 
Twining told us emphatically, without 
any hesitation whatsoever, that we have 
the biggest and best Air Force in all the 
world. We are going to keep it that 
way. 

Some people may be disturbed and 
may have their thinking slightly bent 
by reading articles in magazines. For 
instance, an article in March 1955 Air 
Force, a magazine of American air power. 
That is not a Government publication. 
In it there is quite a striking article by 
Michael Gladych. I turned the article 
over to the Air Force intelligence and 
asked them to tell me how much of 
it was fact and how much of it was 
fiction. Of course I would be doing a 
thing that I would condemn other peo- 
ple for doing if I would take this and 
point out where he was wrong and there- 
fore make public the facts. I would be 
aiding the enemy, which I will not do. 
I will simply state that the Air Force in- 
telligence points out that there are no 
less than 10 major errors in this article. 

I talked a moment ago about our Air 
Force being the biggest. It is. Our 
strategic air command can deliver a con- 
ventional or an A-bomb or H-bomb to 
practically any target it chooses in any 
part of the world. While the day of 
pushbutton warfare is quite a way off, 
we are making progress in our guided 
missile program, in both short- and long- 
range missiles. As you all know, the 
Matador units are already stationed in 
Europe, more are being trained for de- 
ployment, and still more are being 
trained for ready deployment, so that 
our striking power, our ability to hit tar- 
gets wherever located is growing. 

As has been suggested in the Presi- 
dent’s letter—we are placing emphasis 
on continental defense. You have heard 
about the radar and DEW line, and 
numerous interceptor flight bases. 
This reflects the major portion of the 
increase in the appropriations for the 
Air Force this year. As I said before, 
the prospects are that in coming years, 
next year and the year after, there will 
still be more money requested and re- 
quired for continental air defense. 

Iam not an alarmist. I told you last 
year, and I say it again, that I have not 
lost and I do not intend to lose one single 
solitary moment of sleep worrying about 
any Russian attack on this country. Oh, 
an attack is possible. They have some 
planes, if they were determined to go on 
a one-way desperation mission, that 
could bomb this country, but in my view 
it is highly improbable. They know 
exactly how terrific would be the retalia- 
tory blows which they would receive if 
they were to start an attack, and they 
would not have time to make more than 
one, and the losses which their nation 
vould sustain would be so great it would 
take them generations to recover. 

This budget provides for over 2,000 new 
modern craft to be used by 131 wings, 
which is 10 more than we have at the 
present time, with various operations in 
hundreds of installations throughout the 
world. The Air Force will be actively op- 
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erating over 20,000 planes in the Air 
Force. The goal of 137 wings will be 
reached on or before July 1, 1957. 

There has been some talk about pro- 
curement of aircraft. During the past 2 
years there has been a radical change in 
the aircraft procurement program. Had 
such changes not been made after the 
new Chief of Staff was appointed, our 
Air Force would now be equipped to a 
great degree with new but obsolescent 
planes, and the peak plane production 
would have long since passed, and plane 
production plants throughout the coun- 
try would be closing down due to limited 
production schedules. Contracts for ob- 
solescent planes were canceled and new 
contracts were made for new and more 
modern planes and more deadly planes 
with the money which had previously 
been made available. 

The Air Force has adopted a program 
of “fly before you buy,“ meaning that 
instead of placing orders for a large num- 
ber of planes where research and devel- 
opment and production were all tele- 
scoped into one program, now the 
research and development progress 
through the prototype stage, then when 
a plane appears to have the desired char- 
acteristics, or at least approaches it, then 
a few planes, 15 or 20 or 30, are ordered, 
and then they are thoroughly flight 
tested. The bugs are discovered and 
worked out before large numbers are 
ordered. This is practical commonsense 
and results in a great deal of economy, 
better and more modern planes. 

Despite what the Congress and espe- 
cially what our committee has said, de- 
spite our admonition to remedy the situ- 
ation, there are still far too many 
changes of station taking place in all of 
the services every year. Not only is this 
costly to the taxpayer, but also, it is one 
of the big reasons why men with families 
leave the service. Oh, they tell us, they 
are going to cut down the frequency of 
the changes, but as yet they have not 
done a very good job, and to aid them, to 
help them a little we have reduced the 
appropriation for transportation and 
travel. 

Speaking of leaving the service, let me 
point out one fact and shatter a myth of 
long standing. We have been told time 
and time again, especially by the Air 
Force and the other services, that one 
reason they were losing men from the 
services was that the men instead of 
reenlisting went to take jobs in private 
industry in lines along which they had 
been trained in the service. 

However, that is not the fact, for the 
very records of the Air Force themselves 
show that of those who leave the Air 
Force instead of reenlisting, only about 
10 percent leave to earn a livelihood in 
the type of work for which they have 
been trained in the Air Force. That is 
not my statement, that is the Air Force 
statement, and you will find it on page 
32 of the Air Force hearings. 

In the case of the Air National Guard 
the committee has granted the full 
amount of the request. The Air National 
Guard has been a success and has proven 
itself to be a real, vital, and valuable 
part of our national defense. This year, 
the committee, as in the past, deter- 
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mined their action by the one slogan: We 
will keep our guard up. 

There is one other controversial issue 
in the budget and that, of course, re- 
lates to the fifth carrier for the Navy. 
My view was and still is as expressed 
on the floor here a few days ago when 
legislation authorizing the fifth carrier 
was before us, that the atomic subma- 
rine has changed many of the old tradi- 
tional ideas of naval tactics. We are at 
a revolutionary stage of Navy tactics. 
With the coming of atomic power we 
ought to stop, look, and listen. We have 
furnished money for four of these big 
carriers, but not one has yet been out to 
sea, and none has been tested under all 
sorts of conditions. I said then, I be- 
lieve now, let us build them, let us try 
them, but let also look and see what the 
possibility is of powering them with 
atomic power. 

Mr, VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I share some of the gen- 
tleman’s views about the fifth supercar- 
rier. I wonder if the gentleman could 
give us any idea of the amount that will 
be spent or committed on this sort of 
carrier which is appropriated for during 
the period before we know what a super- 
carrier will do? ° 

I had hoped it would stay in the de- 
signing and engineering stage rather 
than be built until we could find out 
something about what they will really do. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In this bill $200 mil- 
lion approximately is provided for this 
new carrier. Generally, you find that 
the first year there is a very small 
amount of the appropriation actually 
expended; a little more is expended in 
the second year. The third and fourth 
years are the big years of expenditure, 
tapering off a little in the fifth year. 
It would probably be well to ask the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SHEPPARD] 
about that, since he is chairman of the 
Navy subcommittee. 

How long would it take to spend the 
money now appropriated, or how long 
before the keel would be laid; would it 
be about a year? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just about a year 
for the laying of the keel. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. So it will still be in 
the designing and engineering stage and 
the planning and fabricating of parts 
and things like that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is hardly cor- 
rect on the matter of design because of 
the fact you have a design laid down 
and the pattern of construction decided 
ppan: I do not think it would be that 
ong. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In other words, al- 
ready having provided for the four 
Forrestal-type carriers previously, most 
of the designing and engineering work 
is out of the way except for modifications 
and changes? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true. 

Mr. VORYS. Is it not true they had 
to re-lay the keel of the Forrestal? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. They ran into some 
construction difficulties on the first one. 

Mr. VORYS. Can either gentleman 
tell us how long it will be before we 
have one of the four supercarriers at sea 
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so that we will know what they will do in 
addition to not being able to go through 
the Panama Canal before we go ahead? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. There again I must 
refer the gentleman to the gentleman 
from California who has an intimate 
knowledge of these matters. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The first Forrestal 
should join the fleet next summer, in- 
cluding the shakedowns and all that. It 
will be in complete operation by that 
time. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Does the gentleman 
mean the summer of 1955 or 1956? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 1956. 

Mr.SCRIVNER. AsIsaid a while ago, 
I have expressed my views in reference 
to this on the floor. Asa matter of fact, 
I do not believe I am disclosing any very 
carefully guarded secret when I say that 
I proposed to delete $200 million for this 
ship but the committee saw fit to vote 
that down. That decision has been 
made as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, despite the doubts 
about some phases of this bill which I 
have expressed, together with other less 
important items, I feel on the whole it 
is a good bill and deserves the support 
of the House of Representatives. The 
total of $31.5 billion is a lot of money. 
The prospects are that as long as Russia 
remains a menace to the world we will 
be faced with about that same require- 
ment for many years to come. It is not 
a pleasant picture. Someone mentioned 
the fact this is a lot of money, and has 
asked how much is it? I used this illus- 
tration last year and I will use it again 
this year. 

If you will take a package of crisp 
$1,000 bills, a thousand of them will make 
a million dollars and they will make a 
stack 8 inches high. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] A quorum is 
not present. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Mr. Chair- 


[Roll No, 59] 

Anfuso Engle Miller, Nebr. 
Arends Fallon Morano 
Avery Fogarty Morrison 
Barden Forrester Norblad 
Barrett Granahan Norrell 
Boland Gray Pilcher 
Bolton, Green, Pa Powell 

Oliver P. Griffiths Preston 
Boykin Halleck Rabaut 
Buckley Hays, Ark Reed, III 
Burdick Heselton Reed, N. Y 
Byrne. Pa Hinshaw Riehlman 
Canfield Hoffman, Mich, Simpson, Pa. 
Celler Horan Smith, Miss, 

ase Jackson Smith, Wis. 
Chatham Jensen Thomson, Wyo. 
Chiperfield Kelley, Pa. Walter 
Christopher Kilburn Westland 
Coudert Klein Wharton 
Davis, Tenn Knutson Wickersham 
Dempsey Lesinski Williams, N. J. 
Dingell McCulloch Wolverton 
Durham Mason Young 
Eberharter Metcalf Zelenko 


The Committee rose; and the Speaker 
pro tempore [Mr. McCormack] having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Kock, Chair- 
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man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 6042) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, and for other pur- 
poses, finding itself without a quorum, 
he directed the roll to be called, when 
360 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith 
the names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, for 
some reason best known to himself the 
gentleman from Tennessee made a point 
of no quorum. I had just said that de- 
spite the doubts about some phases of 
this bill which I have expressed, along 
with some other less important items, I 
felt that on the whole this is a good bill 
and deserves your support. 

I had stated that the total sum herein 
appropriated, $3114 billion, is a lot of 
dough, but that the prospects are that 
as long as Russia remains a menace to 
the world we will be faced with about 
the same requirements for many years 
yet to come. It is not a pleasant picture. 

I had just started to explain how much 
a million dollars was: Namely, that if 
you took a thousand $1,000 bills it would 
make a million dollars, a stack about 
8 inches high. To make a billion dollars 
you would have to have a thousand bun- 
dles like that. Those bundles would 
make a stack 8,000 inches, 666 feet high, 
which is 111 feet higher than the Wash- 
ington Monument. In order to carry 
out the appropriation we are here au- 
thorizing you would have to have 3114 
stacks that big. 

Mr. Chairman, these dollars for de- 
fense could do much if we could but 
spend them for constructive, helpful 
programs instead of potential destruc- 
tion. Costly as our defense is, our free- 
dom, our existence, is worth the cost, 
worth it because here in this great rep- 
resentative Republic we have all of those 
desirable things that Russia promises 
others but has never yet delivered. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Flori- 
da [Mr. SES], chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Army Appropriations. 

Mr. SIKES. Does the gentleman from 
California wish me to yield to him? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would appreciate 
it if the gentleman would yield to me 
before he gets started on his speech. 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my friend from 
California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
may I say at the outset I speak as a 
member of the Small Business Commit- 
tee and with the approval of the chair- 
man of the committee. I call attention 
to section 611 which deals with the hope 
that small business in America may have 
its fair share of these defense contracts, 
and I would like to draw the attention 
of the Committee to two specific in- 
stances in which the Defense Depart- 
ment advertised for bids to small busi- 
ness and in asking for the bids failed 
to include any drawings or specifica- 
tions, resulting in the bids being direct- 
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ed to the original prime provider, and 
as a result eliminating the small-busi- 
ness man and his ability to conform to 
the bids. I believe this is a very bad 
practice in procurement, and I hope the 
committee in the investigation which I 
notice on page 7 of the report it is going 
to hold, will look into this practice and 
do everything possible—and I talk now 
for the record—to provide against the 
continuance of such practices. I will be 
glad to give the committee the specific 
instances to which I refer. 

Mr. SIKES. I would like to commend 
my distinguished friend from Califor- 
nia for his interest in small business. I 
certainly concur that the intent of the 
Congress and the law should be carried 
out and that everything possible should 
be done within reason and within the 
law to see that small business does have 
a fair chance to compete for contracts 
for the military services. The gentle- 
man from California has made a very fine 
record for himself here and I commend 
him for the diligent attention to his 
duties that he has shown. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and may I say that 
he has rendered most distinguished 
service on this committee. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I know 
that the gentleman from Florida is go- 
ing to make a first-class presentation of 
the Army budget and since he is my 
chairman on the Army panel I do not 
want to interrupt his affirmative state- 
ments. As the gentleman knows, at the 
proper time I propose to introduce cer- 
tain amendments to restore the cut in 
the Army personnel. Also I propose to 
introduce the necessary amendments to 
restore the cut in Navy personnel, Navy 
ships, and in Marine personnel. Since it 
is getting late in the day and we are not 
clear at this point whether or not we 
will be able to finish general debate to- 
day—maybe we will and maybe we will 
not—if I have time in general debate, 
of course, I will develop the subject, but 
just out of an abundance of caution and 
so that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to- 
morrow may show the proposed figures 
in my amendments, I am grateful to the 
gentleman from Florida for permitting 
me to read them at this time. 

The amendments that I will introduce 
for the Army will be as follows: 

Military personnel, $144,574,000; Army 
maintenance and operation, $109 mil- 
lion, or a total increase for the Army of 
$249,574,000. That will provide an end 
strength as of June 30, 1956, the same 
as the end strength as of June 30, 1955, 
of 1,114,000. 

For the Navy military personnel an 
increase of $55 million, general ex- 
penses, $2,700,000, which is an increase 
for the Navy of $57,700,000. In addition, 
there will be proposed an increase in 
Navy ships and facilities of $23,144,000 
which will restore the active fleet ships 
from 1,001 to 1,066, which is the number 
estimated as of this June 30, 1955. For 
the Navy as well a Medical Corps addi- 
tion of $1,100,000. 

For the Marine Corps military per- 
sonnel, $57,229,500, Marine Corps pro- 
curement, $6,250,000, Marine Corps fa- 
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cilities, $15 million, a total Marine Corps 
increase of $78,479,500. 

The total proposed dollar increase for 
all branches, personnel, facilities, main- 
tenance, and operation, to be $409,993,- 
500. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Florida if the 
subcommittee made any inquiry as to 
the number of negotiated contracts 
made by the Defense Department, per- 
centagewise and dollarwise? 

Mr. SIKES. I see my distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Manon], is on his feet. I believe 
that he wishes to respond since it is in 
line with his earlier statement to the 
committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, from the stand- 
point of dollars, in excess of 85 percent 
of defense contracts are let on a nego- 
tiated basis, some kind of cost-plus- 
fixed-fee or other basis. In other words, 
about 15 percent of the defense money 
is expended on competitive-bid con- 
tracts. Now, it is true that it is pretty 
difficult to build a new airplane or some 
of these defense items by competitive 
bidding because there are not enough 
companies qualified to do the job, but I 
think we pointed out earlier in the after- 
noon that the greatest area for spending 
in the past and today is in this field of 
negotiated contracts. We have been 
losing our shirt, I might say to the ma- 
jority leader, in my judgment, in that 
field over a period of years. I under- 
stated the figure in general debate in 
saying we recovered through renegotia- 
tion $10 billion after World War II. It 
was in excess of $11 billion. That is evi- 
dence of poor negotiation and poor con- 
tracts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My next ques- 
tion is, What effect has that high per- 
centage of negotiated contracts had 
upon the ability of small and independ- 
ent businesses of our country to get con- 
tracts from the Defense Department? 
Can the gentleman express any opinion 
on that? 

Mr. SIKES. Unquestionably, in my 
opinion, it would increase the difficulty 
that small business has in getting con- 
tracts. I think the record is clear 
enough on that. It is a most unfor- 
tunate situation which certainly mili- 
tates against the little businessman. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. In other 
words, 85 percent of this budget, then, is 
spent in the same manner that the Presi- 
dent made the contract for the Dixon- 
Yates deal. 

Mr. SIKES. Eighty-five percent of 
the procurement and production money 
in the budget. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity to express my very 
great appreciation to and commenda- 
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tion of the gentlemen who have served 
with me on the Army panel of the de- 
fense subcommittee. I do not believe I 
have ever served with a finer, more con- 
scientious, or abler group of men than 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rrtey], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FLoop ], the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp], and the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MILLER]. They 
know their subject intimately, they have 
worked long hours, and they have done 
an admirably fine piece of work in help- 
ing to develop the best Army structure 
that we could under the budget before 
us. I want to take a moment also to ex- 
press my appreciation to Earl Silsby, the 
clerk of our committee, for this is his 
first responsibility with a major assign- 
ment. He has worked tirelessly. He 
has done excellent work. I believe he 
has great promise, and we were very glad 
indeed to have him with the subcommit- 
tee. Of course, I am appreciative of the 
courtesy and consideration shown to me 
by the full subcommittee and particu- 
larly by the chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], and the vice- 
chairman, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee by its 
action has accepted the reductions pro- 
posed by the Department of Defense in 
strength and budget figures for the De- 
partment of the Army for fiscal 1956. 

This has not been an easy problem to 
solve. I personally must confess grave 
misgivings as to whether a cut at this 
time is proper. If you will refer to the 
hearings—and they are voluminous— 
you will find that it has been very diffi- 
cult to assign actual responsibility for 
the cut in the size of the Army. There 
is serious question that those who are 
responsible for the cuts have complete 
trust in their own action, For instance, 
early in December, the Army was pre- 
pared to bring to the Congress a budget 
estimate that would have provided troop 
strength substantially similar to that 
of the current fiscal year 1955. Many 
months of preparation had gone into 
this. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES, I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Did I understand the 
gentleman correctly to say that the com- 
mittee was unable to determine who was 
the individual who actually recom- 
mended the cuts? 

Mr. SIKES. The testimony will show 
that the committee found it difficult to 
place the actual responsibility for the 
decision to make this cut. 

After the Army budget staff had spent 
many months preparing a budget to 
bring to the Congress, there came on 
December 14 the sudden, and to the 
Army the shocking, announcement that 
a material reduction in strength and in 
funds would have to be accepted, pre- 
sumably for budget reasons. This would 
have allowed an end strength for fiscal 
1956 of 1,002,000 men. 

Many sleepless hours were necessary 
for Army personnel to whip new budget 
figures into shape. Then in January 
there came an upward revision of 25,000 
troops, again leaving the budget out of 
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balance. Finally, in April, there came 
another revision permitting the Army to 
enter fiscal 1956 with some 60,000-odd 
more troops than had been justified be- 
fore the committee. This again brought 
a requirement for budget juggling and a 
revised estimate. 

Those are some of the difficulties the 
committee had to cope with in deciding 
what to do. This committee has held 
exhaustive hearings, and there is before 
you in the printed hearings the entire 
story, other than the off-the-record secu- 
rity presentations. 

On the surface, it could be presumed 
that the plans now presented to Congress 
are for a peacetime budget in a world 
whose declining tensions permit an army 
of reduced strength or a budget which 
places greater dependence upon the mili- 
tary strength of our allies than has been 
possible heretofore. You will have to 
judge the propriety of those assump- 
tions. I found no one among our wit- 
nesses who was willing to testify that 
world conditions today permit a general 
relaxation in defense preparations, Ob- 
viously, there is a trend toward peace 
at this moment; and if that trend con- 
tinues, we are not going to get hurt 
under this budget. If we should not 
continue to enjoy peace, we will be back 
in the peaks-and-valleys system of 
crash-and-costly programs. But—and 
I want to be fair about this—to a lesser 
extent than at the outset of previous 
wars. 

Actually, most of the reasons that were 
assigned for the justification of Army 
cuts just will not hold water. These in- 
cluded buildup in allied forces which 
does not exist. They included the early 
availability of German forces which is 
2 to 4 years in the future. They in- 
cluded the buildup in Ready Reserves 
under the new Reserve program. Con- 
gress had not even voted on that. Also, 
they include implications of far greater 
airlift potential, greater mobility and 
firepower for our own troops. 

There has been improvement in the 
position of our troops in these fields, but 
there also is a significant improvement 
in the mobility and the firepower and 
the supply system among Communist 
forces and among Communist satellites. 
And there is no reason to believe—get 
this—there is no reason to believe that 
there are developments for American 
forces either in equipment or weapons 
which Communist forces do not also 
have. Finally, let us not forget that 
Russia has announced a 12-percent boost 
in defense expenditures for the coming 
year. 

General Ridgway testified that mod- 
ern weapons and modern conditions of 
atomic warfare would require more 
rather than fewer men. He testified also 
that the Army’s capabilities will be re- 
duced in 1956 under this budget. In 
other words, the Army will not be in 
as effective position under the fiscal 
year 1956 budget to assist in the defense 
of the free world as it has been pre- 
viously. 

I am not an alarmist—I simply want 
to nudge us into an awareness of the 
fact that we are not out of the woods. 
There is still much danger. We in the 
committee do not want to recommend 
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the spending of any more money than 
is absolutely necessary. If world con- 
ditions will permit us to assume that 
these budget figures are adequate for 
our requirements, Congress should sup- 
port them. In addition, if there is any 
way that we can cut the figures pre- 
sented to us and do a conscientious job, 
we should cut them. However, Con- 
gress also as befitting the body whose 
constitutional responsibility it is to de- 
termine the size of the Armed Forces 
and the amount of money that is to be 
made available to the Armed Forces 
should determine clearly whether this is 
an adequate budget for the defense of 
the country. This is the thing we now 
are trying to do. 

After careful deliberation, our com- 
mittee is supporting the budget figure 
that was presented to us, even though 
there are misgivings on the part of some 
of us about the wisdom of our course. 
To support that position our committee 
has made recommendations which are 
calculated to improve the strength of the 
Army while maintaining the budget 
structure recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

We emphasize the fact that one pri- 
mary consideration rests upon our abil- 
ity to expand rapidly from the present 
position of the Army. We are in better 
position than we have been in for a long 
time in that regard. Then we have made 
it plain that this committee is willing 
to expand our forces at the drop of a 
hat should occasion require it. 

The figures that we have approved 

and that we bring to you today will 
permit the Army to enter the fiscal year 
1956 with 1,112,200 officers and men, and 
to end the fiscal year with 1,025,000 
officers and men. 
The appropriation request for the De- 
partment of the Army for fiscal year 
1956 totals $7,573,980,000. Including all 
supplemental requests the committee has 
recommended appropriations totaling 
$7,329,818,000, a reduction of $244,162,- 
000 below the budget estimates and 
$289,248,986 under the current year ap- 
propriation. The major items of ex- 
pense are military personnel and main- 
tenance and operation. Of course, the 
committee realizes that pay and allow- 
ances is a fixed item which is primarily 
arithmetic in nature and which is not 
subject to adjustment by the committee 
other than through changes in military 
Strength. Military personnel costs for 
the current year are $3,679,095,000. 
This is a reduction of $9,505,000 below 
the revised budget estimate of $3,688,- 
600,000 and is $471,384,000 under the 
amount provided for fiscal year 1955. 

The greater part of those reductions 
are in the deutschemark equivalent 
funds, money that is to be made avail- 
able as a contribution by the German 
Federal Republic to help defray the cost 
of maintaining our troops in that nation. 

The major items of expense are mili- 
tary personnel and maintenance and 
operations. Of course, the committee 
realizes that pay and allowances is a 
fixed item which is primarily arithmeti- 
cal in nature and which is not subject to 
adjustment by the committee other than 
through changes in military strength. 
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Military personnel eosts for the current 
year are $3,679,095,000. 

The reduction recommended, $9,505,- 
600, is contained in the activity “Move- 
ments, permanent change of station” 
and is made on the basis that the Army 
can and must make decided improve- 
ments in the field of travel and trans- 
portation. The committee has repeat- 
edly for several years expressed its 
concern and directed emphasis to the 
need for stabilization of assignments and 
a review of its policies with regard to 
packing, crating, and shipping of house- 
hold goods. The recent report of the 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government has 
been noted and its comments with re- 
spect to these matters reemphasize the 
strong feeling of the committee that defi- 
nite policy decisions must be made to 
get the matter under control. 

While I am on the subject of military 
personnel, let me point to one problem 
affecting ROTC graduates. Due to re- 
duced manpower ceilings, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has modified its policy 
of commissioning ROTC graduates. Un- 
der the figures presented to Congress 
there simply was neither the money nor 
the spaces to permit all the ROTC gradu- 
ates to be called into active service. The 
Committee feels that the Government 
has a contract with these young men and 
that they have not only the obligation 
to serve, but should have the opportunity 
after completing 4 years of ROTC to 
serve as commissioned officers. There- 
fore, the committee has directed that 
sufficient funds be diverted to make this 
Possible. 

Also under military personnel activi- 
ties, the committee calls particular at- 
tention to the Army's new policy for 
unit rotation of military personnel 
known as Operation Gyroscope. Under 
this plan whole units up to division 
strength will, upon completion of train- 
ing in the continental United States, 
periodically relieve and replace similar 
units overseas. This plan permits the 
assignment of Regular Army personnel 
in units of their own choice and ship- 
ment of troops and their families simul- 
taneously. It is anticipated that the 
program will do much to increase enlist- 
ment and reenlistment rates and an im- 
proved morale with resultant effect of 
the combat efficiency of the units con- 
cerned. 

For maintenance and operations, 
which includes all training facilities, the 
committee has recommended an appro- 
priation of $2,831,019,000, a decrease of 
$234,112,000 below the 1956 revised esti- 
mates of $3,065,131,000 and an increase 
of $35,296,014 over the amount provided 
for fiscal year 1955. This increase be- 
tween 1955 and 1956 is not an actual 
one because during 1955 the Army was 
drawing down stock levels. In other 
words, living in part off the shelf on 
items accumulated during and since the 
end of the Korean war. During fiscal 
1956 the Army will go on a current con- 
sumption basis. 

The Maintenance and Operations ap- 
propriation contains most of the funds 
for the current operating expenses of the 
Army other than those pay and allow- 
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ance items contained under Military 
Personnel. The major portion deals 
with the logistical programs, namely: 
Supplies and Minor Equipment, Procure- 
ment Operations, Supply Distribution 
and Maintenance, Armywide Services, 
Logistics, Medical Care, Industrial Mo- 
bilization, Installation Services, and also 
funds for the evaluation system, train- 
ing, support of the Army’s administra- 
tive base and certain joint activities with 
other services. 

Within the committee recommenda- 
tions are several adjustments in the ap- 
propriation, including additional funds 
totaling $10,251,000 to be applied against 
reductions of $244,363,000, as set out 
below. 

The committee has been advised of 
additional requirements which have 
arisen in connection with the training 
program, and if provided for in fiscal 
year 1956 will be of material assistance 
in fulfilling the training mission of the 
Army. The committee recommends in- 
clusion of these items in the bill in the 
amount of $7,100,000 for such projects 
within the appropriation as are set out 
below: 


„.. 81, 200, 000 
(Increased load directed by 
National Security Council 
since presentation of esti- 
mates to Congress.) 
Directed exercises 
— soe 2, 000, 000 
(Change in concept since 
presentation of estimates to 
Congress to pay rental al- 
lowance to land owners of 
areas needed for maneuver 
purposes.) 
Troop tests (project 2253) 
(To allow for an essential and 
orderly expansion of testing 
activities in the field of elec- 
tronic warfare, aviation, 
and meteorology, and bat- 
tlefield surveillance.) 
Training aids (project 2261) 
(For additional radar target 
simulators, certam marks- 
manship targets, atomic 
bomb simulators for use in 
maneuvers.) 


1, 000, 000 


2, 900, 000 


7, 100, 000 


This money quite frankly is for train- 
ing under conditions which simulate 
atomic warfare. The committee con- 
siders that it is extremely important that 
new training procedures and practices, 
which will be necessary in the event of 
atomic war, be emphasized more than 
they have ever been before. It was 
brought out to the committee that if this 
is done on what appears to be an ade- 
quate basis, more money for training is 
necessary. The committee feels it will 
be a serious mistake not to provide that 
additional money. The amount is small 
in comparison with the important les- 
sons in tactics and maneuvers to be 
learned. 

It is the sense of the committee that 
the Murphy General Hospital in Wal- 
tham, Mass., and the Army-Navy Hos- 
pital in Hot Springs, Ark., should remain 
open and continue to be operated and 
therefore recommends that additional 
funds in the amount of $1,700,000 be 
applied for this purpose as follows: 
$600,000 to program 3300 —-Medical care, 
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and the balance to programs 3800 and 
3900—Installation support funds. 

An amount of $1,000 is recommended 
for addition to the $8,000 appropriation 
requested by the Inter-American Defense 
Board. Testimony indicated that rising 
costs have made it increasingly difficult 
for the Board to operate in the manner 
desirable. In light of the emphasis on 
cooperation with the other nations in 
this hemisphere it is felt that every effort 
should be made to increase the level of 
activity above that possible under the 
current appropriation. 

Ordinarily, Mr. Chairman, procure- 
ment and production is one of the big 
items of appropriation in the Army 
budget. This, of course, provides the 
funds for procurement of military equip- 
ment and ammunition and for the pro- 
duction of facilities which will be re- 
quired to meet military requirements in 
the event of war. 

No new funds are requested this fiscal 
year, it being the second consecutive 
year that requirements can be financed 
from previously appropriated funds sup- 
plemented by reimbursements. The 
estimated status of funds in the current 
appropriation, as contained in the 
printed Budget, is set out in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 

[In millions] 
Fiscal year 1956: 
Funds available from prior year.. $3, 489 
Recovery of prior-year obliga- 


Reimbursements from other 
BcCecaunts ones 519 
BUDO nsan 4, 158 
Obligations to be incurred 2, 500 


( a aN 
Offered for transfer to other 
apppropriations 


Balance recommended as 
working capital beginning 
fiscal year 1957_.......... 858 


The committee does not concur in the 
proposed transfer of $800 million to 
other appropriations, but recommends 
that this amount be left within the ap- 
propriation, and directs that these funds 
shall not be spent on the program pre- 
sented in the fiscal 1956 Budget. In the 
event of emergency the money would 
be available for such use as necessary 
and as directed by the committee other- 
wise it will be applied against require- 
ments for fiscal year 1957. 

Testimony before the committee by the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics on 
March 28, 1955, in connection with this 
appropriation, was given due considera- 
tion in making the above recommenda- 
tion. Excerpts from his remarks are as 
follows: 

If war comes, we plan to fight with allies. 
Our prospective allies cannot furnish all the 
materiel that will be needed to support the 
troops we count upon them to put in the 
field. The data shown in the charts refer 
solely to the requirements and capabilities 
of the United States Army. 

» * * * . 

The fact is that the reserve stocks and pro- 
duction base of the United States Army are, 
as I have shown the committee, not designed 
to provide the full 100 percent computed 
F of the United States Army 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
congratulate the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, our distinguished colleague, on the 
splendid statement he is making. 

I want to congratulate all members of 
this committee for the information which 
they have brought us this afternoon. I 
have been particularly intrigued with the 
idea of how much we could save in pro- 
curement if we could get more into the 
field of competitive bidding. I know the 
gentleman will recall the debate that we 
had on price supports the other day for 
agriculture. As I recall, we spent $300 
million up to 1954 on price supports for 
agriculture. Does the gentleman think 
we might save that much money in 1 
year if we could get the Defense Depart- 
ment more into the field of competitive 
bidding when they come to their procure- 
ment program? 

Mr. SIKES. Let me say to my friend 
who has shown a remarkable interest in 
farm families and their welfare, that I 
think it is entirely possible, if circum- 
stances would permit all Department of 
Defense procurement contracts to be put 
on a strictly competitive-bid basis, that 
there might be sufficient saving to pay 
all of the costs of the farm parity price 
program. It would be a great thing in- 
deed if we could divert more and more 
money from defense purposes to peace- 
time pursuits. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I also thank him for 
the comment he made about our ROTC 
program. Ihave had that problem called 
to my attention and I think the gentle- 
man has pinpointed that. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. As the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida knows, on our 
committee where we had the housing 
facility authorization, we insisted that 
the military do all of its construction 
by competitive bidding. The construc- 
tion program of the military is competi- 
tive bidding. That is for the facilities, 
as the gentleman well knows. I think 
it would be very helpful if somewhere 
down the line your great committee 
could instill into the military wherever 
possible this idea of competitive bidding. 
A lot of these highly sensitive instru- 
ments cannot be obtained by competi- 
tive bidding. We realize that. There- 
fore, we cannot save a great percentage 
there, but there are areas where there 
can be savings. I think the gentleman 
with his usual diligence would render 
great service to the country if, some- 
where down the line, he could help us 
get competitive bidding where it might 
be realized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I think I would agree 
wholeheartedly with the desirability of 
having competitive bidding in the pro- 
curement program, but if the gentleman 
will look at the bill and will retrace 
history, he will see there is a provision 
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there which, in effect, tells the Depart- 
ment of Defense that we should not have 
competitive bidding, because there is a 
desire to help economic distressed areas. 
Therefore, we have a set-aside program 
in order to aid and assist those areas 
which have a surplus of labor and whose 
economic conditions are not as good as 
other areas of the country. So, in effect, 
the Congress, in the defense program, 
to a degree has told the Department ot 
Defense in these kinds of orders speci- 
fically you should not have competitive 
bidding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. RIVERS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is a small per- 
centage of the country. I never sub- 
scribed to that thing which the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan has 
referred to. I do not think it should 
have been done. In my section of the 
country we were gutted in the textile 
business, but that is neither here nor 
there. But there are fields where we 
should not criticize the military, be- 
cause they cannot operate that way. I 
am sure there are certain areas where 
they cannot have it. 

Mr. FORD. As the gentleman knows, 
there are a number of Members in this 
body and in the other body who have 
been forceful in their presentation in 
behalf of the so-called set-aside pro- 
gram in noncompetitive bidding to just 
do that thing. 

Mr. RIVERS. We cannot criticize the 
military for not having competitive bid- 
ding, because there are areas over which 
they have no control, and I do not think 
we should get up here and just criticize 
them across the board. 

Mr. SIKES. I want to express my 
appreciation to both gentlemen for 
their contributions. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. As the gentleman 
knows, West Virginia has great unem- 
ployment and the gentleman knows of 
the interest I have in trying to relieve 
the situation. 

I have been talking to the general in 
charge of ordnance procurement and he 
said: “We pay very little attention to 
set asides’—I am using his words, a di- 
rect quote from the general. We pay 
very little attention to set asides. We 
pay little, if any, attention to unem- 
ployed areas.” 

In West Virginia we have a double 
pattern and need for keeping our in- 
dustries going, but he said this: “We 
have to pay close attention to big busi- 
ness because big business has very good 
research facilities, so for that reason 
we pay very little attention to small 
business.” 

That is a quote from the general in 
charge of our ordnance procurement for 
the United States Government over in 
the Pentagon. So for all intents and 
purposes very little attention is paid to 
small business, very little attention is 
paid to set asides both for unemploy- 
ment and also for things of that nature. 
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Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Is it not 
also a fact there are other matters that 
have to be taken into consideration in 
the defense picture? The production 
base often has to be maintained, and 
although the quantity of a particular 
item that may be needed at a given mo- 
ment might be supplied from one of the 
low-cost areas, yet in the event of sud- 
den mobilization it might be necessary 
to have more than one source of sup- 
ply, and for that reason some of these 
lines had to be kept going even though 
they operate at a higher cost. It occurs 
to me that while this is not in the items 
under this bill as a policy announced 
by this Congress, for instance, that in 
shipbuilding a bid that is not 5 percent 
lower is not considered a low bid, we 
have put a good many restrictions in it 
and in fairness to the service this is 
not just simply the problem of selling 
for our dollar. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 


Mr. BURNSIDE. I just want to call 
the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the company that provides 
more optical goods than any other com- 
pany in the United States just closed its 
plants this last week, practically closed 
them except for a few little things. An- 
other point I want to make is that in 
one area about 80 percent of the optical 
goods have been produced, and one 
atomic bomb could knock it out. 

That is the type of thing I am calling 
to the gentleman’s committee. We must 
do something to help small business and 
keep it going, for we must depend upon 
it in time of war. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I do not want to in- 
terrupt the gentleman's line of thought, 
but I am particularly interested in sec- 
tion 63 which I believe was referred to as 
the Sikes amendment. Will the gentle- 
man attempt to discuss that during the 
course of his remarks? 

Mr. SIKES. I shall be very glad to 
discuss that but would prefer to defer 
it for a few moments until I reach it in 
— bill. Then I will be glad to discuss 
t. 

Mr. SLEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. : 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s courtesy and wish to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on the fine 
statement he has made, but at this point 
for the record I want to call the atten- 
tion of this Committee to a particular 
situation that exists in regard to the 
Port of New York Authority and the Air 
Force. It is a burning issue. Some peo- 
ple might call it extreme and others 
could say that the practice should ex- 
tend to all facilities in private industry. 
The situation goes like this: In a con- 
tract entered into between the Air Force 
and the Port of New York Authority it is 
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stipulated, as I understand it, that when 
the Armed Forces abandon a certain Port 
Authority installation not only does the 
Port Authority get free of cost the im- 
provements to property, such as air-con- 
ditioning systems and a railroad spur, 
but Uncle Sam, it seems, agrees to pay 
the Port Authority half the cost of the 
inereased value of the facility. It reads 
like a wonderful gift. Applied to pri- 
vate industry, this means free installa- 
tion by Uncle Sam of improvements plus 
one-half the value of the improvement. 
I hope to hear the committee’s side of 
the story. I sent the committee a letter 
on this. To date, no answer. 

Mr. SIKES. The distinguished gen- 
tleman certainly is entitled to a complete 
answer on the question he has raised, 
and I am glad to see him bring it to our 
attention at this time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to thank 
the gentleman from Florida for stand- 
ing there and acting as chairman and 
permitting the Members to interrogate 
him so they may get the facts. Itisa 
service to the Members that you are 
standing there and doing this. 

Like the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia and some of the other Members 
here, and as the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, particularly the 
Armed Services Subcommittee, know, I 
have been beating them over the head 
for a long time on the question of dis- 
tressed economic areas and the failure 
of the procurement people in all branches 
of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. SIKES. May I interrupt to say 
that I do not know of any person who 
has been more diligent in his efforts in 
that important field of service than has 
my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is very kind of the 
gentleman. It was because of my in- 
sistence with the committee and because 
of the cooperation of the Appropriations 
Committee that on page 13 of the report 
on this bill is language dealing expressly 
with it. On page 47 of the bill itself 
there is a proviso, following the semicolon 
in line 16 to the period in line 19, which 
reads as follows: 

Provided further, That no funds herein 
appropriated shall be used for the payment 
of a price differential on contracts hereafter 


made for the purpose of relieving economic 
dislocation. 


Had there not been a waiver of points 
of order on this bill, I was going to raise 
a point of order at the proper time in 
the reading of the bill to have that pro- 
viso stricken from the bill on the theory 
or on my suggestion that it is legislation 
upon an appropriation bill. However, 
since points of order have been waived 
Icannot raise that point of order. I was 
prevented from raising the question be- 
fore the executive session of the Appro- 
priations Committee in the consideration 
of the bill when the committee reported 
the bill to the floor because points of 
order of that nature cannot be raised in 
the Appropriations Committee. But the 
Appropriations Committee went as far 
as the law would permit it to go. Under 
no circumstances am I satisfied. 
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I represent the No. 1 distressed eco- 
nomic area of the Nation, the hard coal- 
fields of Pennsylvania. Last night I at- 
tended a chamber of commerce dinner in 
my city and the report was made that 
there are 25,000 men out of work in my 
district. In many of the districts that 
you gentlemen come from if you had one 
town with 500 men out of work you 
would be thinking it was a disaster, yet 
in this 1 area alone, in this 1 valley, there 
are 25,000 men out of work. 

Under the law—and heaven knows I 
hold no brief for the procurement people 
in the armed services—complete 100 
percent bidding on these procurement 
contracts would not be practical. There 
are many reasons why it would not be. 
I think the chairman and the Member 
speaking, especially the chairman of the 
full Military Committee, the gentleman 
from Texas, meant we should apply the 
rule of reason to prevent these things 
from being done. I think I agree. 

Now I refer my colleagues in commit- 
tee and the House to the language on 
page 13 which under existing law is about 
as far as we can go in support of the 
distressed economic areas at this time. 

Mr. SIKES. Now, if I may proceed, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out 
for Research and Development, an 
amount of $333 million, the full budget 
request for fiscal 1956, is recommended 
by the committee. This is a decrease of 
$12 million below the figure for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. It has been testified 
that this sum of money is designed to 
continue activities at approximately the 
same level of effort as that pursued dur- 
ing the last 2 years and is adequate to 
carry on the program. 

The recommended appropriation for 
the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice is $265,000, an increase of 
$116,000 over the budget estimate of 
$150,000 and $165,000 greater than that 
appropriated for the current fiscal year, 
This increase is for the purpose of fur- 
nishing .22 and .30 caliber ammunition 
to rifle-club members in the 12 to 18 
age group. Prior to this year supplies 
have been furnished from surplus stocks 
of World War II ammunition which was 
transferred to the Board. However, this 
surplus supply has been exhausted and 
testimony indicated the $50,000 increase 
within the budget estimate would not 
furnish all the ammunition needed for 
these junior members. It is estimated 
that the $115,000 allowed by the commit- 
tee will enable the Board to furnish the 
necessary ammunition for the ensuing 
fiscalyear. The committee is very much 
aware of the lack of knowledge and 
understanding of firearms by the youth 
of this country today and looks with 
favor on this worthwhile program among 
the junior groups. 

The Army stock fund has again gen- 
erated excess cash as a result of the 
Army’s living off its “shelf stock” and 
cutting inventories down to peacetime 
levels. The committee recommends 
that the amount available in the Army 
stock fund be reduced by $700 million 
and that it be covered into the Treasury 
in the same manner as previous rescis- 
sions from this fund. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many im- 
portant points in this bill I would like 
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to discuss, but obviously I cannot take 
the time at this late hour to do it. I 
shall extend my remarks to include other 
items on the Army bill and I hope the 
membership will have an opportunity to 
study them before tomorrow. 

Let me say that the committee took a 
number of steps designed to improve 
the efficiency of the Reserves. We know 
there is still much unrest and uncer- 
tainty among the Reserves whether on 
extended active duty or on inactive duty. 
It is of great concern to this committee 
that no really workable Reserve program 
has been brought forward in all the years 
since World War II. The committee 
has seriously wondered on many occa- 
sions whether there is real interest in 
and appreciation for the Reserves among 
many of the professional soldiers who 
dominate the thinking in the Pentagon. 
The committee recalls with concern that 
at the time of the Korean war it was 
the individual reservist who had already 
given many years of his life to military 
service in World War II who was imme- 
diately recalled and thrown into the 
fighting in Korea. Testimony shows 
that in the event of war tomorrow, much 
of the same sort of thing would happen. 
This is not a happy situation. Reserves 
are pushed around in little ways—de- 
nied promotions, denied even the right to 
participate in study courses after the 
age of 45, Heretofore they have been 
denied the right for weekend drills. Our 
committee assumed that a quirk in the 
law was at fault, but found that there 
simply had been no implementation of 
regulations to permit weekend training 
of Reserves. This I am glad to say is 
being corrected, There are many items 
of this type that could and should be cor- 
rected by the Pentagon. The committee 
notes that the strength goals for Re- 
serve personnel always have been much 
higher than the actual goals achieved. 
However, in an effort to be helpful to the 
reservists, it is providing the money re- 
quested for the current year and hopes 
that a sufficiently realistic program will 
be advanced to make the goals attain- 
able. 

The recent reports of the Hoover 
Commission have attracted new atten- 
tion to Army policies on medical care, 
transportation and purchase of supplies. 
The first of these—the report on medical 
care—was published sufficiently early 
for the findings of the Commission to be 
discussed during our regular hearings. 
I respectfully call the attention of this 
committee to the testimony of Maj. 
Gen. George Armstrong, Surgeon Gen- 
eral, and an outstanding person, in 
our published hearings. The reports on 
transportation and purchase were not 
published until after our hearings had 
been completed. However, in order to 
be as fully informed as possible, this sub- 
committee held additional hearings, the 
results of which are available in page 
proof at the majority and minority 
desks. I have no desire to excuse the 
Army for lax practices, but I am con- 
vinced that much of the sensational in- 
formation which came out of the Hoover 
Commission findings failed to give a true 
picture of what is taking place or that it 
can even be substantiated through 
careful examination. For those areas 
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where the committee feels that the 
Army has been dilatory, as in the field 
of transportation, we have made cuts. 
Perhaps I should point out, however, 
that criticism was directed particularly 
toward costs in the field of transporta- 
tion of household goods and automo- 
biles. In that connection, military au- 
thorities have simply followed the law 
as laid down by Congress permitting 
these practices. I do think regulations 
could and should have been issued by 
the Army to prevent abuses in this 
field. 

Now, some mention has been made of 
section 639 of the bill, and I am going 
to ask to be given enough time to com- 
ment briefly on it. I will read section 
639, on page 50, which says: 


Sec. 639. No part of the funds appropri- 
ated in this act may be used for the dis- 
posal or transfer by contract or otherwise 
of work traditionally performed by civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense un- 
less it has been justified before the appropri- 
ate committees of Congress that the disposal 
is economically sound and that the related 
services can he performed by a contractor 
without danger to national security. 


Now I request that you turn to page 
14 of our report and study what we say 
there. I read it to you: 


Section 639: Attention of the committee 
has on a number of occasions been directed 
toward plans within the Department of De- 
fense for the disposal or transfer by contract 
or otherwise to contract operations of the 
work traditionally performed by civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense, 
The committee recognizes that there may be 
circumstances which make a contract opera- 
tion more desirable than continuations of 
work by civilian personnel within the De- 
partment. In some instances, this, however, 
represents a radical departure from estab- 
lished custom and it is conceivable that con- 
tract operations could, if carried to extremes 
result in a loss of trained personnel and 
know-how within the departments with the 
dispersal of tools and facilities and result 
in an actually greater cost to the Govern- 
ment over a period of years. Particularly 
would this be true in the event of a sudden 
emergency which would require rapid expan- 
sion of “on-base” activities. The commit- 
tee has no desire to hamper legitimate trans- 
feral of Government activities to private 
business where it can properly be shown 
that this is economically sound and that the 
related services can be performed by con- 
tract without danger to national security. 
In view, however, of the Government's great 
investment in its Own shops and facilities 
and the know-how of its civilian personnel 
and because of this committee's responsibil- 
ity in the matter of appropriations it is felt 
that a justification of transfers before the 
appropriate committees of Congress is proper 
before the transfers take place. 


What does that mean? It simply 
means this committee believes that some 
committee of Congress—it could be the 
Committee on Armed Services, or the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
or the Committee on Appropriations; it 
does not matter—at least 1 committee 
in the House and 1 committee in the 
Senate should be made acquainted with 
the reason or justification for changes 
in operating procedures before they are 
made. We have a responsibility to the 
people. We have a responsibility for 
orderly operations of fiscal affairs in the 
Armed Forces. Members have talked 
much today about waste and inefficiency 
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in the services. We have a responsibility 
to help prevent waste and inefficiency. 
A closer knowledge of major changes in 
operating procedures would be helpful 
to Congress, The procedure I have out- 
lined would not require much time for 
the Congress or great effort by the De- 
partment of Defense. I do not think 
there could be any valid objection. 

I have no desire to hamper the opera- 
tions of private business or to stop pri- 
vate business from taking over any 
function of government which it can 
perform legitimately at a cost no greater 
than that which the Government now 
has to pay for that service. I have no 
desire to obstruct improvements in op- 
erating procedures in the services. But 
I do want Congress to know what is 
going on and for that I have no apologies. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SIKES. ‘I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from 
Florida for his marvelous presentation 
today. I am particularly interested in 
section 639. I am wondering how it 
affects the ropewalk at the Boston 
Navy Yard, which happens to be in my 
district. That is an institution that is 
close to 100 years old. There are 87 
people employed in making rope for the 
Navy. Actually, 40 percent of the rope 
used by the Navy is made at this par- 
ticular shop. 

As I understand it, a directive has 
been issued that this particular part of 
the yard is to close on August 1. This 
is not only a rope-manufacturing shop, 
but it is a research laboratory for test- 
ing purposes to develop a stronger fiber, 
During the war they did develop a 
stronger fiber so that rope today is 4 
times more powerful, has 4 times more 
strength than it had, say, 10 years ago. 

With regard to the ropewalk at the 
Boston Navy Yard—and, incidentally, 
the ropewalk was authorized by a spe- 
cial act of Congress establishing it close 
to 100 years ago. In the opinion of the 
gentleman, would section 639 prevent 
that directive from coming into effect? 

Mr. SIKES. In my opinion, no part of 
the money contained in the fiscal 1956 
budget could be used to take that opera- 
tion out of existence until such action 
had been justified before an appropriate 
committee of the Congress. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I think the money the 
ropewalk operates on is a revolving fund. 
The Navy has spent so much money for 
rope. The money is there to spend for 
the rope, regardless of whether it is man- 
ufactured or not. 

I would like to spell into the RECORD, 
if I could, whether or not either the 
gentleman or the chairman of the com- 
mittee could say whether or not the 
adoption of section 639 would defeat the 
directive. That is my purpose. 

Mr. SIKES. Having no personal 
knowledge of the operation involved, I 
hesitate to express an opinion. How- 
ever from what the gentleman has said I 
consider there is strong likelihood that 
justification before an appropriate com- 
mittee of the Congress would be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Two years ago before 
the Harden committee this matter was 
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discussed and investigated at length, but 
that committee never did come out with 
a report on the matter. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend. May I say it always is 
a pleasure to me to yield to my friend 
from South Carolina, with whom I served 
for a number of years on the great Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. I know that 
he represents his district most ably, and 
has for many years. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I congratulate the gentleman on that 
provision. There are times when I do 
not like to see legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, but this is a time when it 
comes in pretty handy. 

Mr. Chairman, we are losing know- 
how in the Norfolk yard where they de- 
veloped the paint that private industry 
never could develop, and which it would 
cost $100 million to develop. We are 
going to lose the paint manufacturing 
at Norfolk. We are going to lose the 
clock repair at Norfolk, where they have 
tools that nobody in private industry 
can have. We are losing know-how in 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard and in the 
Boston Navy Yard, where this crazy 
program is carried out. If we do not 
stop these threats to destroy this manu- 
facturing process we will put men out of 
work who have been there for years and 
we will destroy equipment. Goodness 
knows what it will cost. It will set our 
11 legislatively created navy yards back 
100 years at the minimum. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
on that fine provision in the appropria- 
tion bill. I must confess it is one time 
I do favor that part of your legislative 
program. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, I want to concur in what the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has said. 

Mr. SIKES. I appreciate that very 
much. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. With reference to the 
comments of the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. SIKES] on section 639 on page 50 of 
the bill, we went into that in addition 
to the other full hearings we held on the 
Report of the Hoover Commission. May 
I say that I have voted for the Hoover 
Commission reports that have come to 
this floor in prior sessions of Congress, 
but now the Hoover Commission is send- 
ing more reports up here than the Presi- 
dent of the United States is sending up. 
They are coming too fast, they are going 
too far, and they want to do too much. 
Under the circumstances, the rule of 
reason, as provided in the language of 
this committee report, is far more in- 
telligently handling these subjects of in- 
terference with contract performance by 
civilians in the Army than it has been 
handled by the Hoover Commission. 
The gentleman from Florida has han- 
dled it very well. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to make one or two more comments only; 
i have already taken far too much time. 
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In concluding my discussions on the 
Army budget, I want to warn again, as 
I have in the past, against reliance upon 
push-button warfare, against reliance 
upon air power to win wars overnight. 
War is still a team effort requiring co- 
ordinated planning and operation by 
Army, Navy, and Air. Surely the mem- 
ories of Korea are fresh enough to re- 
mind us of that. Surely the presence 
of great land armies of Communist 
forces poised ready to move in all quar- 
ters of the world dispels any thought 
to the contrary. No war has yet been 
fought in which the land forces were 
not the decisive element in military 
power. They alone have the unique 
ability to close with and destroy forces 
of enemy power and to occupy his terri- 
tory. Organized resistance ceases only 
at that moment. 

It should be of concern to us that land 
forces are designed to apply power di- 
rectly against military power with mini- 
mum damage to civilian populations and 
economies. 

Modern weapons are changing the tac- 
tics of war, but the principles of war are 
immutable. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, having resumed the chair, Mr. 
KeocH, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that the Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6042) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE ON DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to know what time has been con- 
sumed in general debate by the minority 
and the majority sides. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There 
has been a total consumption of 3 hours 
and 22 minutes, of which the gentleman 
from Texas has used 2 hours and 8 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts 1 hour and 14 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
there ought to be some fixing of the 
time. I have committed myself to yield 
3 additional 20-minute periods so we 
need an additional hour on this side. I 
wonder what the situation is on the mi- 
nority side? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I believe if 
the time is fixed not to exceed 3 hours, 
that will allow the gentleman from Texas 
his hour and allow the minority to make 
up for the 52 minutes that we are behind 
up to now. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
on the bill continue not to exceed 3 hours 
and that the time be divided in keeping 
with the situation which has just been 
set forth in our discussion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In order 
to make the situation clear, does the 
Chair understand that the time will be 
allotted 1 hour to the gentleman from 
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Texas and 2 hours to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO REVISE 
AND EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke today may have permission 
to revise and extend their remarks and 
insert appropriate material therewith. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR TO BE CALLED 
ON TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Consent 
Calendar, which would be called on 
Monday next, may be postponed until 
Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and any sub- 
committee thereof may sit during gen- 
eral debate tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations and any 
subcommittee thereof may sit during 
general debate tomorrow. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in that 
connection I desire to say it is the plan 
of the leadership to adjourn over until 
Monday next, if the armed services 
appropriation bill is completed tomor- 
row. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks in the Recorp immediately 
following the special order granted the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRICE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services may sit tomorrow 
during general debate on the appropria- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
special order for today, which is third on 
the list. In view of the lateness of the 
hour, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the RECORD 
at that point where the special order 
would have been called. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


Is there 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1) entitled “An act to increase the rates 
of basic compensation of officers and em- 
ployees in the field service of the Post 
Office Department.” 


SHORE EROSION 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, so 
many inquiries were directed to this 
office on the subject of our critical shore- 
erosion program, that I presented to the 
Congress a report on the problem. It is 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
February 14, 1955, on pages 1510-1511. I 
explained that the northeast coast of the 
United States had been subjected to a 
series of great storms starting in 1929; 
that they are increasing in frequency, 
and that it has now been determined 
that we on Long Island are in the hurri- 
cane pattern. I introduced two bills to 
attempt to alleviate our situation. 

It is now time to make a progress re- 
port. It is not encouraging. The an- 
swers to the delays fall into three classi- 
fications: (a) lack of general public sup- 
port and understanding, (b) lack of gen- 
eral political support and understand- 
ing, (c) partisan politics. 

Support for erosion control comes al- 
most exclusively from shorefront prop- 
erty owners. However, even the shore- 
front property owners are unaware or 
refuse to recognize the existing legal 
limitations. The framework within 
which I must operate comprises: 

First. A United States statute—Public 
Law 727 of the 79th Congress—prohibit- 
ing any Federal money for erosion aid in 
front of private property, yet the United 
States Army engineers are the recog- 
nized agency to conduct a comprehen- 
sive survey. 

Second. New York State constitutional 
provisions—article 1, section 7 and ar- 
ticle 8, section 1—raise grave questions 
as to whether an inclusive State program 
could be undertaken without new State 
legislation. 

Third. Limitations of chapter 535 of 
the laws—New York—of 1945 as to 
maintenance and extent. 

At the risk of being repetitious, the 
most difficult thing to get across to the 
public is limitation one, referred to above. 
The Federal Government is simply not 
allowed to spend money for beach ero- 
sion in front of private property. Until 
that law is changed, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is out of the picture. This is 
doubly ridiculous, as I pointed out, be- 
cause the Army Engineers must pass on 
all comprehensive projects of this na- 
ture, which are proposed by a county or 
by the State. 

Many erosion proponents refuse to ac- 
cept the solution of town, county, State, 
and Federal teamwork, based on an over- 
all plan for Long Island. There are at 
least three bills including mine pending 
before Congress to overcome the law pro- 
hibiting the use of Federal funds for ero- 
sion control in front of private property. 
Yet, even preliminary hearings by the 
Public Works Committee are not in the 
immediate offing. 

Immediately after the hurricanes 
Carol and Edna, I held a series of con- 
ferences with the officials of the Weather 
Bureau. They agreed to institute a new 
hurricane warning service. I learned 
that one of my colleagues from the State 
of Connecticut, Hon. JAMES T. PATTER- 
son, planned to introduce a measure pro- 
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viding additional funds for the opera- 
tion of this service. Yet at the present 
time, there appears to be no wild rush 
of enthusiasm to pass his very much 
needed legislation. This phase of our 
shocking negligence is best reported in 
an editorial in the New York Times of 
May 9, 1955: 
HURRICANE WARNING 


Last summer's hurricanes killed 200 people 
and caused about $800 million damage to 
property as they tore into the coasts and 
back country of our northeastern States. 
They also confirmed the grim presumption 
that this part of the country is now definite- 
ly in the hurricane zone. Disaster experts, 
however, estimate that 90 percent of the loss 
of lives and possibly as much as 25 percent 
of the property damage from hurricanes 
could be prevented if the Weather Bureau 
were able to give more precise and timely 
warnings broadcast over all our communi- 
cations media and based on much more 
knowledge than it has about the air currents 
far aloft and out to sea, 

In view of all this the public has a right 
to expect an immediate and substantial in- 
crease in the Bureau's facilities and per- 
sonnel. Shocking as it will be to those un- 
familiar with the Federal budget now before 
Congress, nothing of the sort is in sight for 
the next fiscal year (July 1, 1955, to June 30, 
1956). In a letter published on this page 
a well-known meteorologist raises a timely 
alert as to this dangerous situation. His 
letter, however, suffers from understatement. 

If the appropriations called for in the 
budget are not increased the Weather Bureau 
will not, in practical effect, get a cent more 
for research and its general weather report- 
ing services next year than this. The Bu- 
reau itself states in its budget justification 
that “research in 1956 is planned at about 
the same level as for 1955,” and there will 
actually be one less staff member assigned 
to this work. 

The overall budget for next year, it is true, 
is $3 million more than last ($27,850,000) 
plus a special $5 million extra for equipment 
to be spent over the next 4 years. But the 
$3 million is to cover the expenses of taking 
over observation activities which the Air 
Force previously carried on and the $5 mil- 
lion—except for new radar installations—is 
largely to replace old equipment. No more 
stations are provided for and no strengthen- 
ing of the present inadequate and under- 
paid but expert staff. (The Bureau has lost 
1,000 employees since 1949 and the average 
annual pay of those who remain is $4,864.) 

The very least that should be done by 
Congress is to pass the Patterson bill (H. R. 
5260), which provides an additional $5 mil- 
lion above the budget allowances for the 
Weather Bureau—to be used exclusively in 
the operation of an emergency hurricane 
warning system. But Congress might well 
look into the adequacy of the Weather Bu- 
reau's budget all along the line. As far as 
hurricanes are concerned additional expen- 
ditures now may well be covered, and many 
times over, by savings to the public in the 
long run. 


Added to these difficulties is the inter- 
jection of partisan politics. A political 
committee under the label “Suffolk 
County Democratic Erosion Control 
Committee,” made a report to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, contain- 
ing a number of good suggestions. But 
eternal shame will forever be theirs for 
injecting party politics into this field. 
But this goes even further. I have 
brought this entire problem to the at- 
tention of the New York, State Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, recently ap- 
pointed by Governor Harriman, asking 
for a joint meeting with the United 
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States Army engineers. 
fused. Why? 

This office has accumulated a large file 
on the subject of beach erosion as well 
as a great deal of firsthand information 
in dealing with the problem. This office 
has access not only to the New York 
district engineer’s files but also to those 
of the Federal Beach Erosion Board, 
which has done comprehensive work all 
over the United States. Yet no request 
for information from either the political 
committee or from Governor Harriman’s 
appointee has ever been received. In 
fact, the existence of a political action 
committee in the erosion field was 
learned by a copy of their report being 
mailed to me by a colleague. Politics of 
any kind has no bearing and should not 
play a part in the field of beach erosion. 
There may be differences as to method 
and procedure, but we should debate all 
questions on the basis of merit and not 
politics. 

At this writing, we are waiting for 
the commissioner of public works of the 
State of New York to accept the Federal 
survey contract. When this is signed by 
the State of New York, the Federal sur- 
vey will begin by the New York district 
engineers. Upon its completion, it will 
still be necessary to resolve, on a team- 
work basis, the method of approach. 
The sands are running by and the hurri- 
cane season approaches. Nothing is be- 
ing done. Consequently, I suggest that 
a three-way conference between the 
county, State, and Federal Government 
are not out of order. 


This was re- 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Price] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, today— 
May 11—is a landmark in the economic 
and social development of my home 
State of Illinois and of the United States. 

Today is the 20th anniversary of the 
Rural Electrification Administration— 
the agency which has helped more than 
4 million rural consumers lift them- 
selves from the dark ages of the kero- 
sene lamp into the modern era of elec- 
tric farming. 

It was May 11, 1935, when President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt issued the execu- 
tive order creating the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

That executive order was the start, 
and the next year the Congress passed 
legislation establishing the REA on a 
firm basis for 10 years. The legislation 
has been extended until now REA is a 
permanent agency inside the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

What has been the result of these 20 
years of REA? 

In 1935 fewer than 11 farms in every 
hundred in America had electric power 
and light. Today, two decades later, 
more than 92 out of every hundred farms 
electrified. 

The REA has been directly responsible 
for the extension of electricity to more 
than half of these farms. More than 
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half of the electrified farms are served 
today by the 1,300,000 miles of powerline 
built with REA financing. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen with my own 
eyes, as I am sure that many in this 
House have done, the amazing transfor- 
mation of the face of rural America in 
these two tremendous decades. 

Twenty years ago when I went to speak 
in the towns and villages of the counties 
that are now in my district, there was 
many a village hall, many a church 
building, still lighted with kerosene 
lamps. 

The people who came to the meetings 
came from farmhouses lighted with ker- 
osene lights and candles. And many of 
these communities were less than 50 
miles, less than 25 miles even, from a 
major city, which had had electricity for 
decades. 

The farm people of my district, and 
the farm people of America, were denied 
their full participation in the conven- 
iences and marvels of modern life. They 
could go to the city and see the lights 
burning; they could visit a factory and 
see electricity running machines. But 
they had no electricity themselves. 

There are few farms in my home State 
today that still are forced to dwell in 
darkness. In 1935 only 12 percent of 
all farms in Illinois had electricity, today 
more than 96 percent are electrified. 

For this they can thank the REA— 
both for its direct assistance and for 
the powerful stimulus it created to pri- 
vately-owned utilities, which finally be- 
gan to extend their lines where never 
before had they seen what they called a 
profitable market. 

It is good for us to think, sometimes, 
in simple human terms. The measure of 
the REA’s contribution goes beyond a 
mere tabulation of the total consumers 
served and the miles of power lines built 
with REA loans. 

Let us think of the women of the 
farms, who have been released from some 
of the drudgery of their lives. At one 
giant step they entered the full privileges 
of modern life. They are free, at last, of 
the backbreaking toil that killed their 
grandmother prematurely. 

They, like their previously more for- 

tunate city sisters, can buy electrical ap- 
pliances to help them in their work. 
They have electrically driven water sys- 
tems instead of the dug well and the old 
oaken bucket. They have refrigerators, 
electric ranges, garbage disposals, and 
dishwashing machines. They have vac- 
uum cleaners and pop-up toasters. 
They, like their previously more for- 
tunate city sisters, can get relaxation 
and entertainment, a more varied life, 
from radio and television. 
Let us think of the men of the farms 
who toiled before with outmoded tools 
and labored with only their own horse- 
power to do the heavy tasks that farmers 
have always known. 

They have electrically powered milk- 
ing machines, automatic livestock water- 
ing equipment, pig and chicken brooders, 
hay dryers, hoists, and feed mixers. 
Coolers and barn ventilators help dairy- 
men produce more and better milk. 

The farmer and his sons have help, 
at last, with the production of the foods 
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and fibers that clothe and feed our whole 
vast country—and while their tasks have 
been made easier, their production has 
been vastly increased. There is a sav- 
ing in farm labor—a decrease in the 
once endless tasks of hauling wood and 
coal and water—and a great spurt in 
output. Back in 1900, in the pre- 
electricity days, the average farmworker 
could produce enough for himself and 
seven others—and there was relatively 
little change by 1935 except in the con- 
tribution of the tractor. Today, thanks 
to power equipment and electricity, the 
average farmworker produces enough 
for himself and 14 others. The average 
output per hour of farm labor has almost 
doubled since just before World War II— 
in the past 15 years of the REA. 

The REA record in the financial field 
is one of which the borrowing electric 
systems have reason to be proud. 

Up to the beginning of this year, REA 
had approved nearly $3 billion in elec- 
tric loans to more than 1,000 rural elec- 
tric systems. These borrowers had made 
about $193 million in interest payments 
and repaid about $376 million in prin- 
cipal retirement. 

A cushion against future interest and 
principal payments had been created by 
the return of nearly $79 million ahead 
of schedule. Only about $307,000 in 
loan payments was overdue more than 
30 days. In other words, less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of payments were de- 
linquent—a record, across the years, that 
I doubt can be matched in any area in 
the history of American banking. 

The power systems which made this 
enviable record are all locally owned and 
managed. 

Not one of these systems was built by 
Uncle Sam. All of them are the product 
of grassroots initiative and hard work 
and good management at the local level. 

For the most part they are privately 
owned business enterprises, including 
983 cooperatives and 25 commercial com- 
panies. A smaller number—73—are sys- 
tems operated by public power districts 
or other public bodies—but all of them 
are local. 

The function of the REA was to 
finance the building of these systems, to 
advance the money as it was needed. 
But before any loans for electrification 
were made, local groups had to develop 
feasible plans and rally adequate com- 
munity support to assure repayment of 
loans. The REA is not a handout 
agency; it lends a helping hand, after 
the plans are made and after the REA 
administrators are persuaded that the 
plans are practical. 

With this broad community base to 
build on, REA power systems have grown 
far beyond the most optimistic early pro- 
jections. Many of them are now among 
the leading business enterprises in the 
areas they serve. They have sizable 
payrolls and they make a substantial 
contribution to the prosperity of the 
general local economy. 

An extraordinary factor contributing 
to their success has been the steady in- 
crease in farm power consumption. As 
recently as 1949 the average farm con- 
sumer served by REA-financed lines used 
134 kilowatt-hours of power per month. 
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In 1954, just 5 years later, the average 
consumer used 226 kilowatt-hours per 
month. 

My own State of Illinois has paralleled 
this experience. Illinois farms connect- 
ed with REA systems used 262 kilowatt- 
hours per month in 1954—well above the 
national average and 57 percent above 
the 1949 average for Illinois alone. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether 
this remarkable enterprise would be 
branded by some as “creeping socialism,” 
but it has meant developing prosperity 
and a richer, fuller life for millions of 
hard-working Americans. 

Let us think, for a little, about what 
REA has meant to the people in cities. 
There is the danger, occasionally, that in 
emphasizing the services of REA systems 
to the farm people we may inadvertently 
slight their important contribution to 
urban people. 

Electric power means bigger income 
for the farmer, and this means that he 
has more to spend on the products and 
services of city dwellers. Farm power 
helps pay the doctor and hospital bills, 
farm power buys new furniture; electric 
power finances the education of the 
farmers’ children. 

Who is it who keeps the assembly lines 
spinning in the automobile factories of 
Detroit, the appliance and clothing fac- 
tories running in cities all over the coun- 
try? A major part is played by the Na- 
tion’s 7 million farmers, who have the 
purchasing power, at last, to take their 
place as a significant segment of the con- 
suming economy. Electric power on the 
farm means profits for the producers of 
appliances, it means more work and fat- 
ter pay envelopes for employees in the 
manufacturing, retailing, and service in- 
dustries. Farm power means more busi- 
ness for the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker. 

Take the wiring contractor and the 
electric appliance dealer, for example, 
to see the direct benefits of REA to peo- 
ple in the cities. 

It is estimated, perhaps conservatively, 
that for every dollar invested in rural 
power facilities, rural families spend $3 
to $4 in farmstead wiring, plumbing, and 
electrical appliances, 

On the basis of the nearly $2.5 billion 
of REA loans invested in power systems, 
this means between $7.5 billion and $10 
billion has been spent with urban enter- 
prises or in the stores on Main Street 
where the farmers shop. A more accu- 
rate estimate might be between $12 bil- 
lion and $15 billion. 

In my home State of Illinois alone, 
about $81 million in REA loan funds has 
been advanced for investment in rural 
power systems. A projection suggests 
that this has resulted, conservatively, in 
between $243 million and $334 million in 
new business for Illinois town and city 
enterprises. 

The rural electrification program con- 
tributes in still another way to the com- 
mon welfare of town and country people. 
REA-financed electric systems pay taxes 
to the support of their communities and 
the Nation. Many electric cooperatives 
are now among the biggest taxpayers in 
their communities. 

That is only part of it. Their em- 
ployees pay taxes on their incomes, like 
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everyone else. Rural power systems, by 
raising the income of farmers and add- 
ing to the value of farm property, make 
an important contribution to tax reve- 
nues needed both for national defense 
and for schools, roads, and other essen- 
tials of Government. 

There is no way to measure this con- 
tribution statistically with any exact- 
ness. But the amount in additional 
Federal income taxes paid by farmers 
is certainly substantial. It is more than 
enough to offset claims that the rural- 
electrification program has been a drain 
on the National Treasury. 

The excellent repayment record of 
REA borrowers, the additional taxes 
they have paid, the tremendous benefits 
that the REA has spread across the Na- 
tion, make the rural-electrification pro- 
gram one of the remarkable achieve- 
ments of our times. 

I would like to touch, at this time, on a 
matter which is familiar to many of us 
but which should not be passed over 
without specific recognition. 

The father of the rural-electrification 
program, in a very real sense, is the 
Speaker of this House, the Honorable 
Sam RAYBURN, of Texas. 

It was the Speaker, who already had 
served his people well for more than two 
decades, who joined with the late Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, Mr. Norris, to spon- 
sor the basic legislation upon which the 
REA program has been built. 

It was the Rayburn-Norris law which 
gave a firm grant of authority from the 
Congress to the movement that spread 
from farm to farm, from cooperating 
group to cooperating group, until finally 
the blessings of electric light and power 
were available to the vast majority of 
American families on the farm. 

I am sorry, in a way, that the Speaker 
is not with us today in this body. I 
would be glad to pay my tribute to him 
directly. 

There is great pleasure to be gained, 
however, from the fact that he is sharing 
in what might be called a grassroots 
celebration of his personal contribution 
to REA. 

The Speaker today is in Atlanta, Ga., 
where he is addressing a meeting in 
which 41 REA cooperatives of the State 
of Georgia are commemorating this an- 
niversary. 

This is fitting and proper, because the 
vision of the REA was born in Georgia. 
The late President Roosevelt told in a 
speech in 1938 how, when he was visiting 
the Little White House in Warm Springs, 
he meditated on the darkness of the farm 
homes, the laborious toil of the farm peo- 
ple, and reached a determination that 
something should be done to bring the 
farmers of all the land into the full 
privileges of our modern era. 

The people of Georgia have not for- 
gotten this, nor have they forgotten what 
the Speaker helped them do when he 
sponsored the basic REA legislation. 

They invited him to join them in their 
celebration—in the celebration of the 
fact that in 20 short years the number of 
electrified farms in their State has 
climbed from 6,956 to 240,733—from 2.8 
percent to 92.7 percent. 

When he speaks to them today, they 
will be the symbol for all the farmers of 
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the land, to whom REA has meant a new 
cuter’ and a fresh chance for a better 
ife. 

It is not often, in history, that a man 
is given the chance to meet with the peo- 
ple after two decades and realizes: “This 
good thing that has been done, I had a 
part in creating.” The Speaker has this 
opportunity today, and I am sure that 
his heart is full and his spirit proud, and 
that he will know our best wishes and 
felicitations are with him. 

There is a fashion, nowadays, when we 
reflect on the great social and economic 
contributions of the New Deal era, to pre- 
tend that everybody was always in favor 
of these programs, that everybody al- 
ways believed, for example, in the REA. 

We know that it is not true. There 
were denunciations of the Executive or- 
der of Franklin D. Rooseveut in 1935, 
and there was resistance to and attempt- 
ed sabotage of the basic Rayburn-Norris 
law of 1936. All through the years there 
have been raiding parties and piratical 
expeditions against REA appropriations, 
against the scope of REA operations. 
There was long delay and resistance to 
the extension of REA authority to lend 
money for rural telephone systems. 

The people are sometimes told, in the 
heat of political campaigns, that the 
party and the leadership that accom- 
plished good things for the Nation were 
guilty of “20 years of treason,” that they 
were soft toward foreign enemies, that 
they changed things too fast and ought 
to slow down the pace. 

Well, take a look at the REA program. 
Is this program which transformed the 
face of rural America the result of 20 
years of treason? Did we move too fast? 
Did the New Deal of Roosevelt and the 
Fair Deal of Harry S. Truman, which 
created and upheld the REA, do some- 
thing when they made it possible for 
farmers to have electricity and tele- 
phones? 

Mr. Speaker, we have had a recent re- 
port from an official commission which 
says in effect that there is something 
shameful and un-American in the way 
electricity has been spread across the 
prairies and farmlands. 

Let us change the lending system, says 
this report, let us change the way the 
REA has operated. Make it charge more 
interest, force it to make things more 
difficult for the rural co-ops, 

The things that were done by REA 
were wrong, or at least the way in which 
we did these things were wrong, we are 
told. We have been guilty, it is charged, 
of subsidizing the spread of electricity to 
the farmers. 

There in the stark, heartless language 
of the report we have a denial of the 
suggestion that everybody, just every- 
body, believes in the REA. 

Everybody does not believe in the REA. 
The majority members of the Hoover 
Commission complain that the program 
has been financially inadequate and that 
subsidies have been improperly granted. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOuiFIELD], who is a member of the 
Hoover Commission, filed a separate 
statement of views that commands re- 
spect because of the logic of its reply to 
the Hoover Commission majority. 
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The Hoover Commission majority, de- 

clared the gentleman from California, 
simply wants to wipe out Federal aids to 
many programs that concern intimately 
the affairs and well-being of millions of 
Americans and the health and strength 
of the national economy.” 
. “The Congress has authorized sub- 
sidies of many kinds to develop the Na- 
tion and to keep it strong,” Mr. HOLIFIELD 
pointed out, but the Commission major- 
ity made no systematic survey on the 
whole subject.” It wants to weaken and 
restrict exactly those subsidies “which 
bring widespread benefits to the whole 
population.” 

Let us nail this down to the subject of 
REA. “Everybody,” it is alleged, respects 
and admires the work the REA has done. 
But the Hoover Commission majority 
bluntly suggests that REA be reorgan- 
ized, that it be denied advances from 
the Federal Government, that it be 
forced to finance itself from private 
sources. 

Does anyone believe that under this 
philosophy the REA would have accom- 
plished what it has done in these past 
20 years? 

We would not be bothered with a cele- 
bration of electricity on the farms, we 
would not have had a 20th anniversary 
to celebrate, if the dogmas of the Hoover 
Commission had dominated legislation 
for the past two decades. We would not 
have had any great social and economic 
accomplishment to commemorate. 

The Federal Government set up a pro- 
gram. The Congress passed a law auth- 
orizing the program, and the objective 
was to make electricity available to the 
farmers. The program has worked. 

Now there is more to be done. There 
are farmers who still are without elec- 
tricity; they have a right to share in ad- 
vantages available to other Americans. 
The REA systems need to expand their 
capacity and facilities, to meet the rising 
demand for power. 

The REA co-ops deserve a full chance 
to participate in the development of 
electricity from atomic generation. 
There are telephone lines and telephone 
systems to build in the rural areas. 

Yet a Commission majority comés and 
says, “Oh, yes, electricity and telephones 
are no doubt a fine thing, but you have 
been guilty of subsidies, and you must 
stop these subsidies to preserve the 
American way of life.” 

I say that the American way of life is 
to use the General Government wisely to 
do those things for the people which the 
people cannot do for themselves without 
the Government's help. 

Isay that the farm women from whose 
backs the burdens of toil have been lifted, 
the farmers who can earn more and pro- 
duce more and still enjoy more leisure, 
know a lot more about the American way 
of life, and share in it more richly, than 
if they had been fed dogmas instead of 
being given a chance by the REA. 

The people who want to hamper and 
harass the REA today are the people who 
never believed in it—and the answer to 
their gloom and doom is what REA has 
done in two proud decades. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I desire to join the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois and 
other colleagues in paying deserved trib- 
ute to the great record of service of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. It 
is my conviction that in its far-reaching 
consequences to the happiness and wel- 
fare of the people of this country, and 
especially those of the rural areas, it is 
one of the greatest programs ever initi- 
ated in the history of this country. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from Tennessee, who participated in 
bringing about this legislation for the 
rural areas of this country. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to compli- 
ment my friend on the speech that he is 
making today. In addition to thanking 
the members of the REA for their effi- 
cient administration, I think the real 
thanks can go to the late Franklin Dela- 
no Roosevelt, who initiated it, and our 
beloved Speaker, SaM RAYBURN, who 
sponsored it, and for the Democratic 
Party, because this legislation was put 
through by the Democratic Party against 
the greatest opposition possible from the 
other party, and we might just as well 
have the record clear. The people who 
are the beneficiaries of this are indebted 
to the Democratic Party under the lead- 
ership of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Speaker Sam RAYBURN. 

Mr. PRICE. I agree, of course, with 
the fine remarks of the majority leader 
(Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. MOULDER. I, too, want to join 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois in the remarks he has made com- 
memorating this day in respect to the 
rural electrification program, and while 
speaking on this subject I hope the gen- 
tleman will yield me sufficient time to 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House to the recent attitude of the pres- 
ent administration in connection with 
the Southwest Power Administration. 

The REA in effect or in theory or in 
principle is a partnership with the people 
who are receiving the rural electrifica- 
tion service. 

Partnerships between the Government 
and its citizens are not new. Democratic 
government, in its purest sense, is a part- 
nership with its people. 

Partnerships to be successful must be 
mutually advantageous to the partners. 
Each partner must have something to 
offer that the other partner wants. The 
partnership must be in the public inter- 
est and sound in public policy. When 
partnerships involve electric power, they 
must be sound also in economics and en- 
gineering—that is, the generating plants 
and power lines must work satisfactorily, 
and a dollar’s worth of goods and serv- 
ices must be produced or saved for each 
dollar spent. 

Certain rural electric cooperatives in 


Arkansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma en-- 


tered into a partnership arrangement 
with their Federal Government to pro- 
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yide a market for surplus hydro power 
from Government flood-control dams, 
and to provide power for 325,000 farm 
homes in these States. The job was too 
big for individual electric distribution 
cooperatives, so they join together to 
form federated cooperatives known as 
generation and transmission coopera- 
tives. Five of these generation and 
transmission cooperatives negotiated 
partnership contracts with Southwest- 
ern Power Administration—SPA—an 
agency of the Department of the In- 
terior. These contracts provided that 
the generation and transmission coop- 
eratives would secure loans from REA 
to build steam powerplants and com- 
plete electrical systems, including lines 
to go out to the farm communities 
and larger lines connecting to the Gov- 
ernment’s hydro plants to supplement 
the Government’s hydro power. The 
Government approved their plans, de- 
signs, and contracts and inspected the 
work during construction of their sys- 
tems under the partnership arrange- 
ment. The contracts provided that SPA 
would operate most of the lines built by 
the generation and transmission coop- 
eratives, purchase all the power from 
their steam plants, combine it with its 
hydro power, and sell back to the gen- 
eration and transmission cooperatives 
all the power they needed for themselves. 

Here was a partnership arrangement 
at the local level between the Govern- 
ment and its farm people, Would it pass 
the test of soundness? Did each part- 
ner have something to offer the other 
partner? He did. SPA needed electric- 
ity from the generation and transmission 
cooperatives’ steam plants; it needed 
power lines to reach out to the prefer- 
ence customers, who are nonprofit co- 
operatives, municipally owned systems, 
and Government installations. Since 
SPA had only enough water in its reser- 
voirs to run its power generators about 
30 percent of the time, it could sell only 
about half of the power it had. With 
the generation and transmission coop- 
eratives as partners, SPA could sell all 
its power when combined with the steam 
plants which can run all the time. The 
generation and transmission coopera- 
tives were a real helpful partner to SPA. 
The generation and transmission Coop- 
eratives needed SPA. With SPA they 
could run their plants all the time. This 
combination would reduce cost for each 
kilowatt-hour or unit of power, because 
the same cost would be divided by more 
kilowatt-hours. Let us compare this 
partnership to a train—it costs more per 
car to run a train of 20 freight cars than 
it does to run a train of 100 cars. The 
cost per car would be about five times as 
great for the short train as for the long 
one. Likewise, it costs more to run 
steam-generating plants only part of the 
time than it does to operate them full- 
time. The same principle holds true for 
the transmission lines and substations. 
Under SPA contracts the facilities would 
haul power up to their capacity, and the 
cost to everyone, including the farmer, 
would be the lowest possible under any 
method of operation. 

Everyone benefited from the partner- 
ship, and cost to the taxpayer in taxes 
was nothing, since power was sold at 
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rates sufficient to pay all the costs. Con- 
gressional appropriations were not re- 
quired, because a revolving account, 
called a continuing fund, created from 
SPA’s power revenues, was set up to meet 
the month-to-month expenses. The 
economics of the partnership were 
sound. 

The facilities were built according to 
standards of the Government and sound 
engineering and have been working per- 
fectly. 

Operation of this partnership would 
raise the standards of living and tax- 
paying ability of 325,000 farm families; 
it would bring cheaper power to business 
and industry; it would make more work 
for our laborers; it would raise the eco- 
nomic potential of a great segment of 
our Nation. The partnership is in the 
public interest and is sound public policy. 

Something happened. Today this 
partnership arrangement is not at work. 
The generation and transmission coop- 
eratives are facing bankruptcy; SPA is 
seeking rate increases to meet its costs. 
Government experts are frantically try- 
ing to force the generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives into a new partner- 
ship arrangement with private utility 
companies. Farmers are suspicious of 
the power companies. Past relations 
have not been good. Partnerships do not 
have much promise of success where 
there is lack of faith in each other. 

Furthermore, the generation and 
transmission cooperatives do not have 
much the private utility companies can 
use advantageously. These companies 
do not need power from the generation 
and transmission cooperatives’ steam 
plants because they already have large 
steam plants of their own. However, 
some of these companies can use genera- 
tion and transmission cooperatives’ lines. 

The generation and transmission co- 
operatives have a preference right to buy 
SPA’s hydro power; the private com- 
panies do not. Most of these private 
companies can use SPA’s hydro power. 
Can the generation and transmission co- 
operatives trade their preference right 
to the private companies for a solution 
to their present predicament? The an- 
swer rests on how cheaply they can ob- 
tain SPA’s hydro power and on how 
much they can mark up the price to the 
private companies. 

Would such a partnership between the 
generation and transmission coopera- 
tives and the private companies stand 
up under the tests? Do each of the pro- 
posed partners have something the other 
needs and wants? The answer is “No.” 
Is this proposed partnership economical? 
Its financial success depends upon low 
rates to SPA, high rates to the private 
companies, and a wide margin between 
these prices for the generation and 
transmission cooperatives to pass on to 
the companies in exchange for low rates 
for themselves. Such a financial ar- 
rangement is not sound economically for 
the Government. The Government has 
loaned about $380 million to develop the 
federated power systems and their mem- 
ber cooperatives. Is it sound fiscal policy 
to jeopardize this Government invest- 
ment? Is it sound policy to urge and 
encourage a partnership arrangement 
that has little basis for success? Is it 
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sound policy to try to bring about a wed- 
ding of unwilling participants? The an- 
swers is “No.” 

What is the solution? The answer is 
to go back to the original partnership. 
All facilities have been built and are op- 
erating. No appropriations will be nec- 
essary if the continuing fund is restored. 
The farmers want the fund restored. 
They do not want the partnership plan 
now being promoted. It is up to this 
Congress to decide either in favor of the 
people or in favor of private interests. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very much 
interested in this matter because I have 
given the question a great deal of study. 
My understanding is that under the 
partnership status the users were able 
to buy power for a little over 5 mills. 

Mr. MOULDER. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now they are 
charging them over 11 mills? 

Mr. MOULDER. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This could be 
handled by a small appropriation on the 
part of Congress of $400,000 which would 
enable the partnership to be revived and 
carried on. 

Mr. MOULDER. That is exactly right. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is it not a further fact 
that this money, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Missouri, would not be 
an appropriation out of the Treasury of 
anything except funds that have been 
paid into the Treasury as the result of the 
sales of electricty by the Southwest 
Power Administration? 

Mr. MOULDER. That is correct and 
would not cost the taxpayer a penny. 

Mr. ALBERT. It would not cost the 
taxpayers a dime. It is simply a book- 
keeping transaction. If the Congress 
would authorize the use of part of these 
funds it would restore the situation. I 
want to add that I should like to com- 
pliment the gentleman on a very fine 
statement he has made on a subject that 
is certainly of utmost importance to the 
economy of all the States of the Union. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend our distinguished colleague 
from Illinois for calling the anniversary 
of this great event to our attention. 

Mr. Speaker, 20 years ago most of my 
farm neighbors were without the tools 
and conveniences so important to farm- 
ing and farm life today. Only a very 
few had electric power. The rest were 
doing their chores by lantern light, al- 
most in darkness. When they went 
from the house to the barn to do their 
chores, they had become accustomed to 
feeling for the path in the darkness. 

Many farm wives did the family wash- 
ing on the old washboard. The life of a 
woman on a farm was one of long hours 
of hard work. She could visit her sister 
in the city and see her using the new 
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appliances made possible by electricity. 
But when she returned home she had to 
get out the washboard to do the washing 
and the old flatiron that had to be heated 
on the wood stove for ironing. 

When she cooked or baked she reached 
for the big bowl and spoon, prominent in 
every farm kitchen. When she did her 
mending in the evening, she did it by 
lamp light. She had to turn up the wick. 
Then it smoked up the glass chimney and 
the light dimmed again. 

Preserving food meant many long 
hours of preparation for canning—hours 
of hauling wood, pumping water, and 
standing over the hot stove to be sure 
each important step was properly at- 
tended to. 

The farm radio was run by batteries 
that had to be charged periodically. 

The iron pump handle familiar in the 
farmyard and farm home was worn 
smooth by the many hands that had 
pumped it each day. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard for us today to 
fully understand how the signing of 
Executive Order 7037 by a great Presi- 
dent on May 11, 1935, revolutionized the 
rural life of America. 

Some of my farm neighbors were con- 
cerned 20 years ago that this new devel- 
opment was a luxury that we could not 
afford. Some were afraid that the Gov- 
ernment would spend itself into bank- 
ruptcy by trying to bring electric power 
to the farm. 

We all know the remarkable record of 
repayment that has been made by REA 
cooperatives in spite of the fact that 
many of the original lines had to be re- 
built in order to carry many times the 
load anticipated at that time. 

The revolution on the farm left its 
mark on the rest of the economy. What 
a great boon rural electrification has 
been and continues to be for business and 
industry. It has opened almost limitless 
markets for machinery and appliances 
that are no longer considered luxuries 
but are necessary to everyday work. 

Then, as now, there were those who 
talked about interfering with free enter- 
prise and regimenting the farmer and 
his family. The same arguments con- 
tinue about development of our re- 
sources, about private versus public 
power, in this great chamber. 

Certainly the leaders of private indus- 
try failed to recognize a great potential 
market that existed in the rural America 
of 20 years ago. The Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration simply helped the 
people do those things which by single 
efforts alone they were unable to do and 
an entire nation has benefited. 

It would be well for us to acknowledge 
the effect of this great cooperative effort 
between the people and their Govern- 
ment. Itshould be an example to us and 
a constant reminder that there are still 
opportunities for people to work with and 
through their own Government to do 
together the jobs we cannot do alone. 
The strength of our country rests in the 
strength and moral fiber of its people. 
Programs like REA revitalize anew the 
faith, and hope, and industry of a great 
people. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I want to 
join with the gentleman from Illinois in 
applauding the achievements and ac- 
complishments made by the national 
rural-electrification program. I hope 
that the same enthusiasm and support 
that it has had in the past will be con- 
tinued and that we can keep it operat- 
ing without impairment. 

(Mr. JONES of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
longtime supporter of the work of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, it 
is a matter of gratification to myself 
and the people of my district to con- 
gratulate it on 20 years of notable sery- 
ice to the farmers and rural commu- 
nities of the Nation, 

No legislation affecting farmers in my 
memory has had such successful results. 
No legislation concerning our farms and 
farm families has proved so overwhelm- 
ingly popular. And I doubt seriously 
that the people of the United States have 
ever made a much better investment 
than in REA. 

When REA began in 1935 there were 
fewer than three-quarters of a million 
farms in America served by central sta- 
tion electric power. Today there are 
nearly 5 million. 

In 1935 scarcely 11 percent of farm 
homes were electrified. Today the figure 
stands at nearly 93 percent. This is an 
achievement of the greatest magnitude. 
It has made the labor of the farmer 
and his family go much further in that 
it has added to man’s power, the power 
of electricity. It has brought increased 
incomes to farms and better lives for 
farm families. In increasing the eco- 
nomic and social stability of the Ameri- 
can farm, the REA has accomplished a 
tremendous service. 

Not all of the gain in electrified farms 
has been due to REA, of course. Today 
about half the electrified farms in the 
Nation are served by REA borrowers. 
We sometimes forget, however, how the 
work of the REA has stimulated private 
companies in this field and opened up 
new paths of service to them. 

Financially, this program has been an 
outstanding success. Loans now total 
approximately $3 billion. There are now 
1,075 electric borrowers and of these 977 
are cooperatives; some of them are small 
private companies and others small mu- 
nicipalities, 

All of this money will eventually be 
paid back to the Federal Treasury. So 
far, borrowers have returned approxi- 
mately $377 million in principal, and 
they have paid nearly $193 million in 
interest. 

It is interesting to note that REA has 
been forced to foreclose on only 2 mort- 
gages of electric borrowers in the 20 
-years of its existence. In one case, a 
plant was destroyed by a storm before 
it could get into operation. In the other, 
@ small cooperative found that its ter- 
ritory had been bought up by a private 
company before it could get in operation. 
Wet, in that case, the Government got 
all its money back, 
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I doubt that many business enter- 
prises of such size could match that 
record. 

REA’s work has done more than elec- 
trify farms and promote the happiness 
and well-being of farm families. It has 
created an enormous and continuing 
demand for all manner of electrical ap- 
pliances and farm equipment operated 
by electricity, thus building an enor- 
mous market for manufactured goods 
which previously just did not exist. 

So, on this anniversary I take pleas- 
ure in behalf of thousands of my con- 
stituents in Mississippi who have di- 
rectly benefited from the REA program 
in saluting the REA, a good and faithful 
servant. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Illinois for the splendid statement he 
has made and for the tribute he has 
made to the great REA and his outline 
of what it has meant to our country. I 
think it is especially fitting that today 
on the 20th anniversary of the REA our 
beloved Speaker is addressing the 
Georgia Electric Membership Corp. in 
Atlanta. That is an organization that 
embraces most of the REA’s in Georgia. 
Mr. RAYBURN is to address that great 
gathering. I want to pay tribute to Mr. 
RAYBURN for his interest and for the 
fact that he gave so much of his time 
and energy to promoting the REA. 

In that connection may I say thet on 
May 9 I introduced into the RECORD 
a story published by the Atlanta Journal 
dealing with Mr. Raysurn’s coming to 
Atlanta and outlining what the REA 
had meant to the State of Georgia. 
This story is as follows: 


REA Jorrs Away FARM DRUDGERY 
(By Elmo Hester) 


Two decades of improved farming and 
better rural living for Georgians are being 
celebrated this week. 

Changes in the State’s rural areas have 
been swift since the Rural Electrification 
Administration was established 20 years ago 
this Wednesday. 

Central station electric current—a new 
source of power for farmers—now is at their 
fingertips, available 24 hours a day on 92.7 
percent of the State’s farms. 

Coming of the high lines to rural areas 
has made possible new sources of farm and 
rural income. With better living standards 
have come more conveniences for rural 
comfort. Farm living now may be just as 
attractive as life in any city. 

Industries and businesses have sprung up 
in rural areas. They employ many farm 
dwellers, sometimes indirectly displaced by 
electricity and mechanization of farm pro- 
duction. The industries also supply markets 
for other new farm enterprises. 

Electricity has become, on many farms, 
the top—and tireless—hired hand. 

HARD WORK 

Twenty years ago only 28 percent of 
Georgia’s farms were electrified. Life on the 
farm meant hand pumping and carrying of 
water, chopping wood for the cookstove, 
bending over a washboard and poor lighting 
for reading and farm chores after nightfall. 

Many farm chores were done by hand. 
Shelling corn, milking cows and drawing 
water for livestock took many hours of work. 
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The vision President Roosevelt had at the 
Little White House at Warm Springs now is 
nearing reality. His Executive order of May 
11, 1935, set up REA for the purpose of elevat- 
ing the standard of living of rural America. 

The Rural Electrification Act of 1936 gave 
REA permanent status and authorized a 10- 
year electrification loan program. It was 
extended indefinitely in 1944. Rural tele- 
phone loans were authorized by Congress in 
1949 to give rural people adequate telephone 
service. 

Electricity truly has brought the fruits 
of the industrial revolution to 4 million farm 
families of the Nation over the past 20 
years. It has resulted in an agricultural 
revolution which still is under way. 

The 1955 farm picture is far brighter— 
laborwise and lightwise—than in 1935. 

Farm families served by rural electric 
lines can have pushbutton lights, running 
water, refrigerators, water heaters, clothes 
driers, air conditioning units (even for the 
baby pigs in the farrowing houses), and 
other modern conveniences. 

Electricity has more than paid its own 
way on the farm. Electrical servants have 
taken over much of the hard work of live- 
stock and crop production while boosting 
output and cutting costs. 

Without electricity in rural Georgia, the 
diversification of the State’s agriculture of 
the past quarter centery would have been 
impossible. The $150 million commercial 
broiler and egg industries, celebrating their 
20th anniversaries this month, still would 
be in infancy. Expansion of dairying into 
new areas and efficiency gains in hog produc- 
tion would have added far less to farm in- 
come without labor-saving electric power. 


POWER TO PRODUCE 


Electrically generated cool temperatures 
in coolers preserve egg quality in the sum- 
mer's heat. Farmers may now do their own 
egg grading and packing. Lights, too, help 
maintain production. Automatic feeders 
and watering systems in broiler houses take 
much of the labor out of broiler production. 

Dairymen are producing better milk and 
more of it in Georgia with the help of milk- 
ing machines, cooling systems which protect 
quality, and barn ventilators. Grain and 
hay driers have come along to give the farm- 
ers new freedom from weather hazards. 

Feed can be handled with electrically 
driven conveyors, Electricity makes possi- 
ble feed grinding and mixing using feed 
crops produced at home. Processing of hy- 
brid seed corn and other quality seeds now 
may be done on the farm—with electric 
motored machinery. 

Irrigation, usimg current from REA- 
financed lines, also is increasing. 

Electric pumps geared to deep wells can 
supply the source of water which otherwtse 
may be lacking for irrigation on some farms, 

With wider use of electricity in agricul- 
tural production, such farm industries as 
hatcheries, poultry byproducts plants, sau- 
sage factories, and feed-mixing plants have 
come to rural areas. This is particularly 
true in the north Georgia broiler belt. 

But nonagricultural businesses also are 
moving to the country with electricity. De 
luxe motels, drive-in theaters, restaurants, 
and other businesses no longer are restricted 
to towns or cities. 

Power lines now reach virtually every rural 
community of the State. But the need for 
expansion still is present. But this expan- 
sion must be vertical and not so much 
horizontal. 

Greater power use per farm, which often 
means that power-line capacity must be in- 
creased by a heaving- up process, will reduce 
the cost per kilowatt-hour of current con- 
sumed. Often transformers must be changed 
and more transmission lines built. 
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BIG STRIDES 


Cooperatives serving Georgia farms al- 
ready have made tremendous strides in this 
direction. Average monthly kilowatt-hour 
consumption on REA-financed power lines 
in Georgia increased from 104 per farm in 
1940 to 161 in 1952, to 195 in 1953, to 212 
during 1954. 

But here's the picture in the eight north- 
east Georgia broiler counties served by the 
Jackson Electric Membership Corp., with 
headquarters at Jefferson: 

Per consumer use of electricity was 37.3 
kilowatt-hours in 1940, 81.2 in 1948, and 
209.6 last year. During the same period the 
consumer cost per kilowatt-hour dropped 
from 6.7 to 3.9 to 2.7 cents each in the re- 
spective years. 

Georgia’s first REA loan was approved in 
August of 1935. A year later the Georgia 
Power & Light Co., of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
energized the first REA-financed lines. 

The State now has 43 REA-financed rural 
power systems which serve about 79.4 per- 
cent of the State’s electrified farms. On 
January 1, 1955, these REA-financed coop- 
erative systems were serving 240,733 farms 
and other rural consumers along 60,121 miles 
of lines. 

Total electrification loans approved for 
Georgia borrowers on January 1 was $98,999,- 
907. When construction authorized by these 
loans is completed, the new facilities will 
bring electric service, including lines now 
energized, to about 258,000 consumers. 

Georgia's 92.7 percent of its farms elec- 
trified compares with a national figure of 
92.3 percent. During 1954 Georgia passed 
the national average for the first time. 
Twenty years ago the national figure was 
10.9 percent—nearly 4 times as large as 
Georgia's 2.8 percent. 


BRINGS IN INDUSTRY 


Families living on MREA-financed lines 
aren't the only ones who have benefited. 
the rural-electrification program has brought 
more business to rural communities. 

REA borrower experience shows that for 
every dollar invested in new rural power 
facilities, farm families themselves have to 
spend $3 to $4 for wiring, plumbing, and 
electrical appliances in order to made use 
of the current. That means between $245 
million and $325 million in Georgia business 
resulting from the $81,500,000 in REA funds 
advanced to borrowers for investment in 
rural-power systems. 

Georgia co-ops plan to spend, during the 
next 5 fiscal years, $25,279,000 to add to 
power distribution, system improvement, 
generation, transmission, and consumer fa- 
cilities. Of this, nearly $7 million will be 
spent during the fiscal year 1956 beginning 
July 1. 

They plan to seek loans of approximately 
$30 million, but all the funds won't be used 
during that period. 

Some of the cooperatives already are re- 
turning to their members patronage divi- 
dends based on the amount of current used. 
For the Colquitt County Electric Co. at 
Moultrie, this has reached almost a million 
dollars over the past 4 years. 


LOWER RATES 


Others are reducing rates. Some of the 
co-ops offer trained engineering or home 
economist electrification adviser assistance 
in planning more efficient use of electricity 
on the farms. 

At the beginning of 1955, Georgia bor- 
rowers had paid $8,193,441 in interest and 
repaid $15,935,335 in principal on their REA 
loans. This includes a current balance of 
$2,715,335 in payments made ahead of sched- 
ule. No payments were in arrears from 
Georgia borrowers at the end of last year. 

Last year the Georgia co-ops spent 
$6,640,000 to add 6,904 new customers along 
1,601 miles of line. 
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Electricity's junior partner to more con- 
venient farm living is the rural-telephone 
program. 

Five years ago there were 18,619 Georgia 
farms with telephones—or 9.4 percent. By 
April 1, REA had allocated a net total of 
$2,157,000 for loans to 14 commercial com- 
panies and 3 cooperative associations in the 
State. These loans will enable the bor- 
rowers to serve 10,728 new subscribers and 
to provide improved service to 9,680 present 
subscribers, using 4,894 pole miles of line. 

Private utility companies operating in 
Georgia also have expanded their rural pro- 
grams during the past two decades. But 
complete figures of growth on farms served 
by private power and telephone companies 
are not available. 

Drudgery hasn't vanished from the Georgia 
farm and rural home. But current from 
rural electric lines are shocking back-break- 
ing tasks into the background. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I want to compli- 
ment the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois for his very fine statement re- 
garding the REA, and I want to pay my 
tribute to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. It has a clean and efficient 
record of dedicated service to our rural 
people. And, I want to pay my com- 
pliments to our own rural cooperatives 
in my native State of Missouri. Their 
accomplishments about parallel the 
marvelous accomplishments of REA 
throughout the Nation. In fact, before 
REA came to Missouri, less than 10 per- 
cent of our farms had electricity. Now 
we have almost the exact reverse. Less 
than 10 percent are now without elec- 
tricity, and that would not have been 
possible except through the encourage- 
ment of the REA. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man for this time and compliment him 
on the splendid statement he is making 
on behalf of REA. I want to associate 
myself with our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
LaNHAM], in saying that our State of 
Georgia is honored today to be the host 
to the distinguished Speaker of this body, 


the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray-- 


BURN], who, as the gentleman told you 
a moment ago, is there speaking to the 
more than 40 electrical cooperatives in 
convention at Atlanta, Ga. I believe I 
have heard more criticism about the al- 
leged New Deal and the Democratic 
Party than I have about any other single 
factor of our Government since I have 
been interested in government. In some 
of that criticism I joined; in other parts 
of it Ihave frowned upon it. I believe we 
can all submit that mistakes were made 
by the so-called New Deal and by the 
leadership. It was inevitable that we 
would make mistakes when we had the 
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responsibility of leadership. But, I want 
to say to you that it shall be to the ever- 
lasting credit of those in responsible 
leadership during the period of the so- 
called New Deal and those in responsible 
leadership in the Democratic Party that 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
was created, for if there was bungling 
and if there was waste anywhere in the 
Government of the United States by 
any party in the experimental stages, 
all of that waste has been repaid thou- 
sands of times over by the economic 
prosperty created out of rural electri- 
fication. 

I again compliment those who had the 
foresight to bring rural electrification in- 
to realization through legislation. If I 
may have about a minute more, I would 
say that my district in Georgia is typical 
of the rural district of America where the 
people have benefited from it. We have 
in a small northeast Georgia district 
five rural cooperatives who borrowed 
collectively more than $11 million and 
have built and maintained more than 
7,000 miles of line and serve more than 
35,000 rural customers. What have they 
done about this money that they bor- 
rowed? More than $1.5 million of it has 
been repaid on the principal. In addi- 
tion, almost $1 million has been paid in 
interest, and to date those cooperatives 
are $360,000 ahead of schedule in pay- 
ment on the principal alone. That, if 
you will take a pattern across the coun- 
try, is characteristic of what the great 
rural electric cooperative leadership and 
management is deing. 

I again thank the gentleman from 
Illinois for this time and compliment 
him on the splendid statement he has 
made. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with those who are congratulating 
our friend, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Price] on taking this time to bring 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
country the fact that the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration is celebrating 
its 20th birthday today. The REA was 
set up because the private power com- 
panies were dragging their feet on rural 
electrification. They wanted to serve 
those areas where the population was 
dense and where profits were very lush, 
They did not want to run their lines out 
into the back country so that the farm 
people of America could have the same 
kind of convenience that the housewives 
and the people in the urban areas had. 
As a consequence, under the authorship 
of the great Speaker of this House, the 
Rural Electrification Administration was 
set up 20 years ago today. That it has 
done a good job, there can be no ques- 
tion whatever. Today 95 percent of all 
the United States farms are electrified 
and 54 percent—note this—54 percent of 
this number have been financed by REA 
loans. 

The REA has been loaned from the 
Federal Government over the last 20 
years something like $3 billion. That 
was to about 1,100 customers. One 
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thousand of these are cooperatives, 
Seventy-five are public distributors. 
Twenty-five are private power com- 
panies, Over $375 million in principal 
has been repaid, plus the interest on 
$192 million more. 

More than $78 million has been paid 
back ahead of schedule, and only $252,000 
is in arrears more than 30 days. 

Some of the REA’s first borrowers al- 
ready have paid out in full. In short, 
this has been a good business venture for 
America, as well as a great service to the 
rural people of our country. 

I am especially glad that the gentle- 
man has taken this time because I am 
sure that not everyone realizes that 
probably now more than at any time in 
the past 20 years we are having a more 
concerted assault upon the REA program 
and upon public power generally—more 
than at any time in our history. 

On the front page of the Star news- 
paper today, Members can see an article 
about the power partnership program of 
this administration. We expect to get 
a report very soon from the Hoover Com- 
mission on which my friend and col- 
league from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
has already commented. The purpose of 
that report is to wreck the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. The power 
partnership program would turn over 
to the private power monopoly the great 
powerhouses on these federally built 
dams and Federal structures. 

Whenever we lose that power, we lose 
the low-cost power principle, and when- 
ever we lose low-cost power we lose the 
preference to which the REA’s are en- 
titled, which has helped them to survive 
and to secure the power that has made 
their growth possible. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that as we cele- 
brate the 20th anniversary of the REA, 
we get ourselves ready for a fight to 
defiend the low-cost. power principle, 
and the preference to public agencies, 
public users, the REA’s and the REA 
itself. 

Again I want to congratulate my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. PRICE] for tak- 
ing this time, and compliment him on it 
and thank him for being so kind as to 
yield to me at this time. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to compliment the gentleman from Illi- 
nois for reminding us that today is the 
20th anniversary of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. This action of 
our Government is one of the greatest 
legislative acts of this generation. It 
has revolutionized rural living for the 
farmers of America. It has brought the 
comforts and conveniences of electricity 
to rural homes, and we are able thereby 
to keep more of our young people on the 
farms where they are needed. 

I am saddened to learn that there are 
those in America who would weaken this 
great force for good in America by ham- 
stringing its source of power. It be- 
hooves us to watch the ramparts well in 
the days that lie ahead. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. © Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure to join the gentleman from 
Illinois in his salute to REA and the 
transformation which REA has made 
possible in the farm life of America. 

Oklahoma, like other States benefiting 
from rural electrification, is well aware 
of the great contribution of REA to the 
economic progress of the Nation. Every 
member of the Oklahoma delegation in 
Congress is constantly reminded by his 
constituents of the importance of this 
great program, and of the need for con- 
tinued support of REA by our Govern- 
ment. 

The acceptance which the program 
has won is demonstrated convincingly 
by the fact that both national parties, in 
their 1952 platforms, pledged their full 
support of REA. 

Only the Democratic Party, however, 
continues to fight hard to keep faith 
with that platform commitment, which 
was truly a commitment to the future 
support of a fair deal for the American 
farmer. 

The true friend of the American farm- 
er is also a friend of REA. Those who 
seek to undercut and undermine this 
worthwhile program are certainly not 
friends of the farmer. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I desire to con- 
gratulate my friend from Illinois, who 
has been a great friend of the rural 
people and a great friend of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, which 
has done so much for them. 

May I also say that probably no State 
in the Union has benefited more from 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
than has my own State of Mississippi. 
In 1935, when the Rural Electrification 
Administration was established, only 
nine-tenths of 1 percent of the farms in 
my State were served with electric power. 
Now, however, from 26 REA-financed 
rural-power systems the percentage 
served reaches 85.5 percent. While we 
may not have as fully electrified our 
farms as some other States, the fact is 
that we had a much longer way to go, 
and have made excellent progress in that 
regard. 

At the beginning of 1955 these REA- 


. financed systems in my State were serv- 


ing 214,785 farms, and other rural con- 
sumers over 50,190 miles of line. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. I should 
like to join in the remarks of my most 
able colleague from Illinois on this ob- 
servance of the 20th anniversary of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

Although I am from an urban area 
rather than a rural area, I feel that in 
the past two decades the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration has contrib- 
uted greatly to the expansion of the 
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prosperity of the urban areas as well 
as the rural areas, because with the elec- 
trification of the rural areas a great new 
market for all of the consumer elec- 
trical appliance products was opened. 

I again compliment my colleague from 
Illinois on his fine remarks on this 20th 
anniversary of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Tilinois for his effort in this observance 
of the 20th birthday of this wonderful 
movement. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s remarks and would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the sentiments he has 
expressed in connection with this im- 
portant anniversary. I do not know of 
any one accomplishment of the Demo- 
cratic Party which has brought so many 
blessings to the rural people of America 
as the REA. Early in my law practice, 
I had the honor and privilege of serving 
as the attorney for the Talladega Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Inc., and worked with 
rural people helping to set up their loan 
and to get their lines installed to bring 
electricity to several counties in my dis- 
trict. The present president of the Ala- 
bama State organization is Mr. Maury 
McWilliams, of Prattville, Ala., which is 
in my district. He is also a member of 
the board of directors of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
So I have been closely tied in with this 
movement and I have been in a position 
to observe the wonderful benefits and 
blessings that have been brought to our 
rural people through the REA. Again I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
Illinois for his effort in this respect. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in the commendations that have 
been paid to our distinguished colleague 
from Illinois (Mr. Price] in calling at- 
tention to the fact that this is not only 
the 20th birthday of the REA, but, as 
has been so earnestly pointed out, it 
heralds, after 20 years of complete suc- 
cess, the beginning of an attack upon 
the REA that calls forth the best efforts 
and interests that all of us have in seeing 
that this landmark of rural—yea, Ameri- 
can progress—is preserved, and that the 
people continue to have the benefits of 
the people’s program, the REA. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time, and I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, that I may have permission 
to extend my remarks following the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Roserts] in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the rural 
areas of my State and district have bene- 
fitted tremendously from the electric 
power that has been furnished by the 
REA. I thank the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois for granting me the 
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time to join with him and my other col- 
leagues here this afternoon in saluting 
the REA on its 20th anniversary. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my colleagues in commend- 
ing the gentleman from Illinois in se- 
curing this time and so graciously yield- 
ing to the other admirers, who happen to 
be present, of REA—and I know that 
there are many who are absent who 
would be here to say a good word if they 
knew of this time being used for this 
purpose. While my district in California 
is an urban district, and I believe a dis- 
tance of possibly 100 or more miles would 
intervene between any rural cooperatives 
and the edges of my district, I have al- 
ways felt it a privilege to support the 
great REA program in America because 
I believe that bringing the advantages of 
electricity to the farm people is in- 
extricably linked to the welfare of those 
who make the electric machinery and 
the equipment which is used on the 
farms. Therefore, labor in the cities 
profits from the greater use of electricity 
on the farms. I would say this as a 
member of the Hoover Commission, and 
my colleagues who read my dissenting 
report on the lending agency recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission, 
know full well where I stand on the 
subject of REA. I would say we are 
facing now a renewed attack from the 
great private power monopolies in the 
Nation on the rural electric cooperatives 
and all other forms of pubiic power. 
We see that in an attempt to destroy the 
preference clause and in an attempt to 
raise the interest rates for rural elec- 
tric cooperative financing and the charg- 
ing of additional expense to rural elec- 
trical cooperatives that would make it 
harder for them to bring their services to 
the people. The task force on power 
and water resources of the Hoover Com- 
mission has just finished its study and 
has referred the results to the members 
of the Commission. I am under con- 
fidence at this time not to report specifi- 
cally the provisions of this task force 
study. It has been accumulated by the 
expenditure of over $325,000 of public 
funds and, in my opinion, it should be 
made known as quickly as possible to all 
the American people. I think they 
should have the right to know how their 
money was expended and what the 
recommendations of this task force was 
which expended that money. 

I want to say that if the philosophy 
carried out in the recommendations of 
the Task Force Study, as I have had the 
limited time to study it myself—if they 
were carried out by the Congress of the 
United States, we would turn back the 
clock at least 30 years to the days when 
there was no such thing as rural electric 
cooperatives, when there was no such 
thing as public power in the sense we see 
it today. Those recommendations, if 
carried out—and I have no feeling in 
my mind that they will be carried out, 
because in my opinion the policies set 
up by the Congress of the United States, 
by the representatives of the people, 
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will have a great deal more permanence 
in this Nation than the appointed task 
force members and their study. 

We who believe in the REA will have 
to stand ready to gird for the fight that 
is approaching. I commend the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may be 
permitted to extend their remarks at this 
point in the Record on the 20th anni- 
versary of the REA. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bass 
of Tennessee). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though my district in the city of San 
Francisco contains no rural electrifica- 
tion projects nor REA cooperatives, I am 
deeply interested in the wonderful work 
that the agency has done throughout the 
country. In the 20 years since REA was 
organized under President Roosevelt's 
administration as a part of his New Deal 
it has really meant a new deal for the 
American farmer and his family. 
Bringing electricity and telephone serv- 
ice to the remotest sections of America 
has meant more than just bringing the 
twentieth century to what used to be the 
backwoods and making life more liveable 
for farm families. That social benefit 
more than justifies whatever small cost 
to the taxpayer may not yet have been 
repaid to the Treasury. However, the 
modernization of farm homes and the 
remaking of the farmer's way of life has 
brought a tremendous economic boon to 
the entire country through the opening 
of a great new market for consumer 
goods. Industry has profited. Laborers 
in every city in the country have prof- 
ited. In fact, there is no segment of our 
economy which has not benefited. 

While there is no way to estimate accu- 
rately exactly how much the opening of 
these great rural markets have meant in 
increasing our gross national income and 
raising the general standard of living, 
it is safe to say that this one factor, 
made possible only through REA, has 
much to do with the present high level of 
prosperity throughout the Nation. Fur- 
ther, none of this great expansion would 
have been possible without the low- 
cost public power distributed through 
the REA cooperative systems. In the 
areas served by REA systems, where pri- 
vate power has historically refused to 
venture and still will not venture until 
a high-profit margin is assured through 
public-power initiative, millions of people 
would still be going to bed by kerosene 
lamplight and washing their clothes by 
hand if it were not for the REA. And 
the whole country would be the poorer. 

Until cheap electric power has been 
brought to every inhabited section of 
this country we cannot afford to let self- 
ish interests weaken its powers. Even 
then the job will not be finished since 
we must continue to oppose every effort 
to destroy the program by those who 
would take over the systems in the 
name of free enterprise, and when 
they have gained control, would sys- 
tematically squeeze their farm customers 
dry through exorbitant rates. If I am 
here that long I will do everything I can 
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to see to it that REA-is kept in busi- 
ness at least another 20 years to insure 
that no farm home is kept without elec- 
tric power at a price it can afford to pay. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the Rural Electric Administration which 
had its beginning 20 years ago is an out- 
standing example of a partnership be- 
tween the people and the Government to 
provide service and facilities which would 
otherwise be impossible. 

For many, many years the farmers of 
our country were the forgotten people 
of the Nation. They were denied the 
opportunities that were available to 
those who lived in larger communities 
and towns—they were denied the oppor- 
tunity to have electric power service. 
Private power was afraid to tackle the 
problem of electric transmission lines 
and they said it was not economically 
feasible to run long power lines needed 
to carry electricity to farms in rural 
sections. 

But this picture was changed 20 years 
ago by the beginning of REA which was 
signed into law by the late President 
Roosevelt. Up until that time only 11 
percent of the farm homes in our entire 
country were served by electric power 
lines. Today, after 20 years of operation, 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
has brought electricity to approximately 
95 percent of the farm homes in the land. 

This tremendous expansion in such a 
short period of time is almost unbeliev- 
able. Think of the great change that has 
come to the rural homes of America. 
Farm groups with the help of REA loans 
have built over 144 million miles of lines 
in addition to 20,000 miles of transmis- 
sion lines. This was the job that private 
power was afraid to tackle but which 
our Nation's farmers tackled—with faith 
in themselves and the future—so that 
light and power could be brought to rural 
America. 

REA has been a good investment for 
our Goverment. Almost $3 billion has 
been loaned to co-ops and they are pay- 
ing back these loans faster than they 
fall due. 

REA has created customers for indus- 
try. About 1 million rural people using 
REA power have bought billions of dol- 
lars worth of electrical equipment and 
wiring. Estimates are that farmers 
spend about $825 million a year for farm 
equipment, and perhaps more than that 
sum for electrical appliances for their 
farm homes. Think of what an impact 
on industry these purchases make. 
Think of the thousands and thousands 
of electric freezers, television sets, milk- 
ing machines, radios, washing machines, 
chicken brooders our farm people are 
buying every day. REA has indeed cre- 
ated customers for business. A great 
new market has opened up which did not 
exist until farmers had electric power 
and needed electric appliances and 
equipment. 

REA’s electric loan program has ac- 
complished what we might call a miracle. 
But even so its job is not finished. There 
are still farms without electricity, and 
there is still a great job to be done for 
those farms that are served by REA 
lines. It is a job for REA, the farmers, 
and their co-ops together. There are 
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increasing demands for more and more 
electric energy for better living and more 
efficient farm production. Our farmers 
need and want more electric equipment 
and it will take more electric energy to 
serve these heavy demands. REA’s task 
then is not finished or completed by 
any means. It is just beginning. 

At the very moment when we are re- 
viewing the accomplishments of REA 
and the great successful program it has 
been, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration is facing a great threat to its 
continuation, The Hoover Commis- 
sion’s task force on lending agencies has 
prepared a report which recommends 
that the REA be abolished and that in its 
place a Federal corporation be set up and 
called the Rural Electrification Corpora- 
tion. It recommends that Congress pro- 
vide no more loans or administrative 
funds for either electrification or tele- 
phone purposes. 

These recommendations and others 
made by the task force would immedi- 
ately put the REA co-ops at the mercy 
of the private power lobby which tried 
during the past 2 years to kill the REA 
program by starving it for loan funds. 
Under such an arrangement, interest 
rates to be paid by the co-ops would be 
from twice to three times as high as 
the present rate. In addition, higher 
rates for electric service and telephone 
service are specifically called for. The 
Hoover plan would stretch out the yard- 
stick which co-ops have been setting in 
rural rates and service for the entire 
utility industry, and it would result in 
rising rates and service for the entire 
utility industry. 

The result of these recommendations, 
if adopted by the full Commission and 
the Congress, would be utterly disastrous 
to the rural electric system. 

I would like to point out that the task 
force report has been prepared by the 
power company accounting firm of Price, 
Waterhouse—the firm which audits the 
books of Purcell Smith’s power trust 
lobby. It is a deliberate attempt to do 
away with the REA program and bring 
an end to competition in the electric 
business. If we allow these recommen- 
dations to become effective, the REA 
cooperative-electrification program of 
REA as we know it would be strangled 
as an effective source of competition 
with the private utilities. 

I believe in REA. I take pride in the 
things that our farm people have accom- 
plished through this great agency of our 
Government. I think the REA program 
is one of the most valuable programs 
our Government has ever undertaken. 
I will do all in my power to see that it 
is continued so that the next 20 years— 
like the past 20—will be another period 
of great expansion and progress for the 
rural electric systems and the farm peo- 
ple they serve. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Price], for the excellent state- 
ment he has made on the 20th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Executive order 
by President Roosevelt, establishing the 
Rural Electrification Administration. I 
know of no agency which has tended 
more to ease the burden of farming, to 
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bring comfort to rural homelife and to 
make farming more efficient. 

When this order was signed, only 11.7 
percent of all the farms in the Eighth 
Congressional District of Indiana had 
electricity. Today, 97 percent of these 
farms are electrified. There are four 
REA-financed electric systems with 
headquarters in the Eighth District of 
Indiana. These are: Clark County 
Rural Electric Membership Corp., Sel- 
lersburg, Ind.; Dubois Rural Electric 
Cooperative, Jasper, Ind.; Harrison 
County Rural Electric Membership 
Corp., Corydon, Ind.; and Southern In- 
diana Rural Electric Cooperative, Tell 
City, Ind. 

The Eureka Telephone Co. in the 
Eighth District was the first REA- 
financed rural telephone system in the 
State of Indiana. This system has been 
completely modernized with up-to-date 
dial service and with one central ex- 
change which is supplied by the new 
Albany Telephone Co. 

The Eighth Congressional District bor- 
rowers from REA have proved excellent 
financial risks. They have repaid $1,- 
244,994 of the principal. None has ever 
defaulted on an obligation, and the sum 
of $111,954 was repaid in advance. In 
addition, they have paid $624,662 in in- 
terest on their 2-percent loans. Most of 
these cooperatives hold capital assets 
such as Government bonds to insure the 
payment of debts on time. 

The Clark County Rural Electric Mem- 
bership Corp. awards a 1-week trip to 
Washington to the 4-H Club student in 
its district having the highest all- 
around grade in scholarship and 
achievement in 4-H work. There is local 
rivalry among the some 1,700 students 
to secure this award, and it is a great 
Pleasure to have the winner visit my 
office each year. One of the boys is in 
Washington this week and I attended 
the ceremony when Vice President 
Nrxon presented him with an award for 
this honor. 

The REA simply gave the farmers the 
opportunity to help themselves. For 
years they lived in darkness and without 
the benefit of modern electric appliances. 
This program is not a gift. The Gov- 
ernment has loaned the money to the 
farmers and collected it with a large 
profit in interest. It simply gave the 
farmers the opportunity to help them- 
selves, and was indicative of the period 
when there was courage and foresight 
in all branches of our National Govern- 
ment, and a desire to correct wrongs so 
the people could help themselves. The 
Rural Electrification Administration is a 
great memorial to the spirit and fore- 
sightedness of that period in our na- 
tional history. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay my respects to the great national and 
local organization of Rural Electric Co- 
operatives which spreads throughout 45 
States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Since I come from a State where we 
talk in terms of streams and tributaries, 
I would like particularly to talk in terms 
of what REA has meant to one tributary 
of that great national system—the State 
of Idaho. 
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Mr. Speaker, the REA accomplish- 
ments in my State have been truly mi- 
raculous. Back in 1934, before REA was 
born, only 29 percent of Idaho farmers 
had high line central station electric 
service. Today, some 20 short years 
later, over 97 percent of the farmers in 
my State have such service. 

In other words, there has been an in- 
crease of 68 percent. I believe you will 
agree with me that not only Idaho but 
all America can be proud of such 
progress, 

REA has approved over $15 million in 
electrification loans to Idaho. All 10 
borrowers are cooperatives. The loans 
have made possible the construction of 
over 6,000 miles of lines to bring elec- 
tricity to almost 17,000 families. If we 
consider five an average family, this 
means that some 80,000 Idahoans enjoy 
the blessings of electricity because of the 
REA program. 

Such accomplishment is no accident. 
It is the product of the pioneering vision 
of a few leaders and dreamers. These 
unsung heroes were determined that 
their children, as well as unborn genera- 
tions to come, should not live in kerosene 
darkness. No words of praise can dupli- 
cate the endless sacrifices and stubborn 
persistence which brought a new way of 
living and a new kind of prosperity to 
rural America, 

This bold new way of helping people 
to help themselves was, as we all well 
know, sponsored and given its successful 
start by a man who will go down in his- 
tory as one of our greatest Presidents— 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. It was 
turned into workable, practical law un- 
der the leadership of that remarkable 
Nebraskan, Senator George W. Norris, 
and our distinguished and beloved 
Speaker [Mr. RAYBURN]. Rural America 
is immeasurably richer and happier be- 
cause of the rare courage and wise states- 
manship of these men. We pay deep and 
respectful tribute to them here today. 

Mr. Speaker, I am frankly disturbed 
by the so-called Hoover proposals to 
supplant the REA with a private cor- 
poration which would charge high bank- 
ers’ rates of interest for loans to farmers 
for rural electrification projects. What 
could be the motivation for such a pro- 
posal? REA is no handout. It is one of 
the soundest managed programs in the 
entire American economy—public or pri- 
vate. Throughout the United States, 
with a few exceptions, these REA co- 
operatives are not only paying their in- 
terest and principal on the barrelhead 
when due, but often paying ahead of 
time. 

It seems to me there is something 
wrong with our national thinking when 
we consider REA loans as part of our 
national debt. These loans are not only 
sound, and repaid with interest, but they 
enrich the local communities. 

For every dollar that REA lends to co- 
operatives, more than $4 are spent locally 
by members for appliances and equip- 
ment. This equipment comes from all 
over America. Its production makes 
jobs for men and women everywhere, 
and wealth for the Nation. 

It is obvious that the enemies of REA 
are determined to kill it outright—or, if 
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that fails, to smother it to death. The 
smothering process takes many forms. 
Sometimes it takes the form of blocking 
the erection of REA generating plants, 
which keep rates down to a point where 
farmers can afford to pay for the service. 
Other times it is putting REA on a star- 
vation budget by cutting it to the bone, 
and submitting the budget as a true 
estimate of REA’s needs. Opponents of 
the program are driving out of REA or- 
ganizations the splendid public servants 
whose determination and technical 
knowledge have made its success possi- 
ble. Others who might contribute to the 
success of the program are being dis- 
couraged from going into it. 

To those who are trying to sabotage 
the REA, I should like to say—the people 
of rural America have stated in the 
plainest terms that they want REA—and 
REA is here to stay. The program has 
many, many friends in the Congress. 
We will be constantly on guard to see 
that it is not scuttled or slowly smoth- 
ered to death. We will make sure that it 
receives the full and complete congres- 
sional support it so richly deserves. 

The REA program is a program for 
the average farmer. At the same time it 

brings great benefits to the towns and 
cities which surround the rural area 
served. It builds solidly from the aver- 
age man—the average family—up. That 
is the philosophy of the Democratic 
Party—the party which brought REA 
into being. That is the philosophy which 
will make America truly strong. 

Until every farmer in America—until 
every farmer in Idaho—until every rural 
resident in America—until every rural 
resident in Idaho—who can reasonably 
be reached, has the great blessing of 
REA electricity, the job is not done. It 
seems to me we should not only take 
time here today to praise the great men 
and women who have made possible the 
magnificent accomplishments of REA, 
but those of us who are now in the fight 
should pledge ourselves to see that the 
job is finished. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on this 
occasion of commemoration of the ad- 
vent of rural electrification program, I 
join here with my colleagues in tribute to 
this act of the Congress and to those who 
courageously fought for its passage. 
Undoubtedly it shall always be the hall- 
mark of our great Nation’s determina- 
tion to transform confusion and fear to 
tke realities of progress—progress that 
was at the same time industrial, agricul- 
tural and, most important of all, human. 

Birthdays and anniversaries are usu- 
ally times for fond recollection and se- 
rious self-searching. It is the time 
when a man, or collectively men as a 
nation, scrutinize the past in the mixed 
emotional condition of happiness and 
- sadness, gladness for what has been done 
well and regret for what could have been 
done more perfectly; but always with 
thanksgiving for blessings received and 
a firm resolve of faith for the future. It 
is this pause that we take now on the 
20th anniversary of the birth of rural 
electrification. 

The material progress that was made 


possible by this act is sometimes more 


readily discernible and laudably ac- 
claimed by its proponents—as for its 
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opponents suffice it to say it had many 
audible ones—but that is only the fallacy 
of measurement of which we are often- 
times guilty. There is the yardstick 
that is not calibrated by the number of 
farmhouses that have been transformed 
from the grey shadows of flickering oil 
lamps to the flood of incandescent light, 
or the backbreaking farm tasks that are 
now performed at the switch of a but- 
ton; but by the elevated standards of 
spiritual and intellectual enlightenment 
that have erased the vast gulf that sepa- 
rated country-folks from city-folks. It 
is this standard that must be applied if 
we are to ever know the true significance 
of our material progress—for when our 
material advancement fails to reflect a 
corresponding elevation in our spiritual 
understanding then we must question 
the true worth of our technical genius as 
the ultimate goal of national ambition. 

How does the program of rural elec- 
trification measure up when we apply the 
nonmaterial yardstick? One need only 
scan the list of the agriculture and min- 
ing schools that have sprung up to bring 
higher learning to our methods planting, 
growing, and harvesting of crops. These 
advance techniques of food production 
are wholly dependent upon the ready ac- 
cessibility of power—electric power. 
This growth and material advancement 
immediately reflected itself in a higher 
standard of living for the farmer and 
his family who were now able to avail 
themselves of a fair share of the indus- 
trial abundance that they were helping 
to make possible. Yes, 20th-century 
civilization arrived at our Nation's farm- 
lands the day Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
signed the Norris-Rayburn bill on May 
20,1936. Truly the courageous efforts of 
these dedicated men shall find a lasting 
testimonial in the REA. 

But, as often is the case, the good is 
oft interred with the bones; for all that 
can be said by some today is “Sellout at 
Yalta,” “Traitors to the American free- 
enterprise system,” Socialist vision- 
aries,” and the like; of which there is 
an adept loud-mouth group of self- 
seeking interests who fashion themselves 
the sole heirs of America and our way 
of life. REA is a living repudiation of 
their delimited thesis and a lasting me- 
morial to the men and the party that 
brought it into being. ' 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in joining my colleagues today 
in commemorating the 20th anniversary 
of the signing of an Executive order by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt creat- 
ing the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. 

Just a year after the order the Con- 
gress passed the Rayburn-Norris Act 
authorizing REA in basic legislation and 
I wish to pay tribute to our distinguished 
Speaker, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
who is the father of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration which is a per- 
manent establishment of our Govern- 
ment. 

The benefits which have come to the 
rural areas from rural electrification are 
numerous. More than 92 out of every 
100 farms have been electrified. Men 
who formerly had to work with old- 
fashioned equipment have such modern 
improvements as feed mixers, milking 
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machines, and automatic watering 
equipment for their livestock. The 
womenfolk on our farms have also been 
relieved of much drudgery through the 
use of electrical equipment. This pro- 
gram which has transformed the face of 
rural America has also been beneficial to 
the industrial areas of our Nation as 
these areas have prospered from the 
business which has resulted from the 
electrification of so many of our farms 
in this great country. 

I am happy to have the opportunity 
to join in the celebration of the 20th 
anniversary of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it seems highly appropriate today on 
the 20th anniversary of the conception 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, to look back over the accomplish- 
ments of this program inaugurated by 
the Democratic administration by Exec- 
utive order in 1935. The rural electrifi- 
cation program points up very vividly, I 
believe, the type of positive constructive 
planning from which this country has 
benefitted, and it points up the type of 
leadership which still is guiding the Con- 
gress, for the legislation which made 
REA a permanent part of our Nation’s 
prosperity was authorized by our Speak- 
er and Democratic leader in the House, 
Mr. Sam RAYBURN, of Texas. 

In the Second Congressional District 
of Texas, 4 REA cooperatives furnish 
electric power to 10 out of 11 counties. 
These organizations are: the Deep East 
Texas, Jasper-Newton, Sam Houston, 
and Rusk County cooperatives. There 
are more than 24,000 members of these 
cooperatives, being serviced from more 
than 6,500 miles of energized line. Since 
1947, REA power consumption on Texas 
farms has more than doubled. 

It was not unusual, not so many years 
ago, to drive up through the Second Dis- 
trict a little after dark and not see a 
light for miles other than your own 
headlights on your car. Folks were dead 
tired by nightfall. They had done most 
of their farm work by hand and sitting 
around by a kerosene lamp was not much 
inducement to stay up. A few battery 
radios had been bought, but those bat- 
teries were pretty expensive. 

Tonight you can ride through this 
same countryside and see the concrete 
evidence of the benefits of those 6,500 
miles of transmission line. More than 
$0 percent of the farms now have electric 
power. And the farmers have electrical 
aides—water pumps, milking machines 
and coolers, feed grinders, to mention a 
few—to help them in their work and 
their families have the advantage of 
electric washing machines, irons, and 
other household appliances which make 
life more enjoyable. 

A new industry is growing up in these 
farming counties in east Texas; that is 
the poultry raising business. I do not 
believe the enterprising farmers, feed 
dealers, and processors who have pio- 
neered this industry, would have had the 
opportunity to step in and find this sub- 
stitute to replace King Cotton in east 
Texas if electric power were not available- 

There is another important sign of 
prosperity in east Texas that rural elec- 
tricity has helped make possible. That 
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is the opportunity for many retail stores 
to open up in our towns and county seats 
and sell electric appliances to the REA 
farmer-consumer. Without electricity 
in this area, a salesman would be out of 
luck if he were handling electric wash- 
ing machines, brooders for baby 
chickens, or radios and television sets. 

These merchants form part of the 
foundation for our towns. They deposit 
their funds in local banks; buy homes 
built by local workmen, with material 
furnished by local lumberyards and 
hardware stores; and their families pa- 
tronize the local groceries and help sup- 
port the local schools. 

The chain reaction to the introduction 
of electricity into the rural areas of the 
Second Congressional District is still go- 
ing on. 

I believe we must remember, however, 
as we are commemorating the 20th an- 
niversary of the beginning of the REA 
program, that rural electricity did not 
just happen, either in the beginning, nor 
is it just happening now. It took a lot 
of hard work to get the program started; 
and it takes a lot of hard work to keep 
it going efficiently and economically. 

Every cooperative has a group of di- 
rectors who are chosen by the co-op 
members to supervise the organization. 
These directors are folks interested in 
their community and neighbors enough 
to give a great deal of their time to their 
cooperative and its business without be- 
ing paid anything. 

We should remember these leaders of 
our rural areas who are carrying out 
the program begun by President Roose- 
velt in 1935 and enacted into permanent 
legislation through the efforts of our 
Speaker. Let us pay special tribute to 
these men who are unselfishly giving of 
their time and resources so that the ru- 
ral areas can continue to develop and our 
farmers can continue to enjoy better liv- 
ing conditions made possible by electric 
power. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to add here the names of 
the directors of electric cooperatives 
which serve the Second Congressional 
District: 

Deep East Texas Electric Co-op: O. L. 
Burnham; W. B. Warner; C. G. Minton; 
R. N. Stripling; B. M. Chandler; Jesse 
Johnson; C. L. Knight; T. A. Hargis; W. 
D. Burrows; D. N. Beasley, manager. 

Jasper-Newton Electric Co-op: H. J. 
Adams; R. B. O’Bannion; S. F. Hughes; 
M. H. Durdin; R. K. Mott; R. L. Hext; 
T. A. Barker; Jim Ray: E. E. Rogers; 
Troy Mitchell, manager. 

Sam Houston Electric Co-op: C. S. 
Wainwright; Oscar L. Munson; L. S. 
Stanford; J. T. Aden; P. C. Kirkham; A. 
E. Cessna; T. O. Sutton; W. T. Gardner; 
H. T. Barrington; M. T. Potts, manager. 

Rusk County Electric Co-op: W. C. 
Rainbolt; V. B. Mays; Joel Fletcher; 
Sylvan Harris; Wayne Dennard; Bennie 
Chapman; E. R. Poole. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in paying my personal tribute to 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
on its 20th anniversary. Although I 
represent an urban district—a crowded 
area in the great city of Chicago, I recog- 
nize that the cities and the rural areas 
are integral and unified segments of the 
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same body. We recognize the role that 
each part of our country plays in our 
entire economy. The foods we consume 
in the city are the products of the coun- 
tryside. In a machine age, the finished 
products we manufacture in the city are 
essential for such rural production. 
This is especially true of the REA pro- 


We now know that there are over 400 
uses of electricity on the farm. This 
means the purchase and maintenance of 
all kinds and types of appliances and 
electric facilities that are manufactured 
in our large cities. Therefore, in paying 
tribute to the great REA organization 
and in helping to keep it financially and 
technically sound and free from all poli- 
tics as the Congress intended, we are 
actually taking steps to provide for a 
continuing prosperity which is as essen- 
tial to the rural areas as it is to our urban 
cities. 

As we examine the REA program, the 
one thing that impresses me is the gen- 
uine Federal partnership with the local 
people. It is not a giveaway program. 
For the facts plainly disclose that the 
REA cooperatives are paying their loans 
back almost without exception, with 
interest when due, and in many cases 
before payment is due. 

So the loans that the Federal Govern- 
ment has made to those local citizens in 
the rural areas are a sound financial 
proposition. In addition, REA makes for 
extremely good business. For every dol- 
lar that the REA loans to these REA 
cooperatives, the local people spend 
around $4 additional for various types 
of electric appliances and facilities. 
This means much business locally, 
regionally and nationally, as these man- 
ufactured products they use are made 
in all parts of the country. 

Another thing that impresses me as I 
consider the splendid accomplishments 
of the REA program in its 20 long years 
of highly successful operation is what 
has happened to the countryside. As a 
result of the availability of electric 
power at low rates that the people can 
afford to pay, these rural areas have 
been literally transformed into a new 
way of living. Backbreaking drudgery 
has been largely eliminated by electric 
machinery, and satisfactory income and 
modern living is now possible for the 
farm folks and other residents of rural 
America. 

To the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, our 
distinguished Speaker, I wish to pay my 
respects for the outstanding leadership 
he exerted in making possible the pas- 
sage of the first REA legislation in this 
body, as well as his continuing leadership 
of this splendid program thereafter. 

For my own part, I propose to con- 
tinue to support the excellent REA pro- 
gram in the future as I have in the past, 
for REA is democracy in action, democ- 
racy at its best. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Price] for his effort today di- 
rected toward recognition of the great 
value of the REA program, and I wish 
also to join with the others who today 
will tell of this great cooperative achieve- 
3 as we review its 20 years of opera- 

on. 
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We have just recently received from 
the administration a message proposing 
@ program of assistance to the small 
farmer. I would not want to cloud this 
discussion today by any appearance of 
partisanship and I mention this proposal 
only to draw attention to the REA pro- 
gram. Ican think of no program which 
will do as much for the small farmer as 
this REA program has done and I think 
it stands as a great landmark in the field 
of helping the farmer to help himself. 
For those who love the soil and the close 
touch with nature, no calling offers re- 
wards to compare with farming. No 
pursuit is of greater service to the gen- 
eral community, yet in years gone by 
we saw comforts and conveniences added 
for city dwellers that seemed forever 
denied to the rural areas. It seemed 
quite possible and quite feasible to bring 
electric power to the closely packed city, 
but it was contended that the sparse 
rural areas would not support area power 
coverage. Only a small fringe of farms 
along a main road or close to a city had 
electric power and the rest were con- 
signed to the semidarkness of the coal- 
oil lamp or a home generator. They 
were consigned also to the extra labor of. 
pumping, lifting, washing, stock water- 
ing, and the old theme of “how are you 
gonna keep em down on the farm” had 
a real and penetrating meaning. 

However, there were men of faith and 
hope and purpose who contended that 
rural areas could be served by electric 
power and in a time when the postulates 
of the administration were the programs 
of the administration, we had a Chief 
Executive who dared to start such a pro- 
gram by Executive order. The Congress 
took up the program and over the years 
of its life, the Congress has given full 
support to the dream of an electrified 
America, given support even when it 
seemed to wane in other areas of the 
Government. Just last year, the Con- 
gress insisted in increasing the loan 
funds of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration just to be sure that the pro- 
gram would go forward. 

Ample testimony will be rendered 
today to show the feasibility and the 
practicality of the dream of rural-elec- 
tric power. In spite of the learned con- 
tention that it could not work, we have 
seen the percentage of electrified farms 
climb steadily upward until it now ap- 
proaches saturation. We have seen 
farm groups organize and plan and build 
together to bring power to their farms. 
We have seen a great example of the 
achievement possible when opportunity 
exists and when necessary help is availa- 
ble. We have seen a demonstration that 
small cooperatives cannot only repay the 
funds they have borrowed, but repay 
them in advance and still provide power 
on their system at a price low enough 
that they have to struggle to keep their 
lines heavy enough and their supplies 
adequate. 

As we stand and look back down the 
road and as we review these achieve- 
ments, we should not forget that many 
handicaps had to be met and many 


problems overcome to write this record 


of achievement. The REA program has 
had its enemies all the way and they 


have been well organized. There have 
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been many attempts to raid their terri- 
tory to skim off the best parts; many 
attempts to deny them access to power 
at reasonable rates and the concurrent 
opposition to their proposals to build 
their own interconnected generating 
plants. The way has not been easy, but 
the achievements now stand as an 
eternal record to the courage and deter- 
mination of the leaders in this field. 

Just the other day, I received some sta- 
tistics and general information about the 
REA program in Colorado from the Colo- 
rado State Association of REA Coopera- 
tives. I should like to read this sum- 
mary report, for it tells in simple terms 
the achievement of Colorado people 
working for themselves. 

There are 22 rural electric coopera- 
tives in the State of Colorado. 

They serve some 64,000 farms, ranches, 
homes and businesses. 

They sold to their owner-member-cus- 
tomers over 88% million worth of elec- 
tric power in 1954; an increase from 
the year before of more than 81% mil- 
lion. Those member-customer-owners 
are doubling electrical consumption 
every 3 to 5 years. 

They handled over one-quarter billion 
kilowatt-hours. That is probably more 
than were used in Pueblo—Colorado’s 
second largest city—during the same 
year. 

Part of them get their wholesale power 
from the Bureau of Reclamation's Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project, and in 1954 
paid the Bureau $14 million for power 
helping repay the cost of that project 
rapidly. Eventually sale of Colorado- 
Big Thompson power will repay about 
90 percent of the cost of that project— 
and with 3 percent interest to the Gov- 
ernment. 

They paid taxes to the county treasur- 
ers of Colorado—$428,846.92 in 1954. 

They employ 568 persons, and their 
1954 payroll was over $2 million. 

They have paid back to the Govern- 
ment $7,067,053 in principal and inter- 
est to the end of 1954—on loans made to 
build the 29,000 miles of electric line now 
in use by them. They have paid back 
more than 81½ million not yet due. 

They will spend $33 million more to 
take electricity to the few unserved Colo- 
radoans, to heavy up their existing lines 
to take care of the greater demands for 
power and to add to their power supply, 
within the next 2 years. 

They have brought more than 100 new 
industries into Colorado by having elec- 
tric power available in the rural areas 
where those particular industries needed 
power. 

They have brought about increasing 
diversification of farming, for central 
station electricity is a necessity for mod- 
ern dairying, cattle feeding, and other 
forms of agriculture. 

The rural electric cooperatives of Col- 
orado are owned and managed by the 
rural people they serve. 

I should like to close these comments 
with this thought. We hear much about 
what Government should do and what 
Government should not do. We hear on 
all sides platitudes and postulates and 
nostrums until we nearly smother in 
words—words about balanced budgets, 
individual enterprise, subsidies, and so- 
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cialism. It seems to me that a close 
look at a program like the REA program 
cuts a fine clear path through all this 
calculated confusion, 

Private enterprise, up through the 
roaring twenties was more concerned in 
building great utility empires and great 
corporational structures than it was in 
building lines to serve sparse areas. The 
money wasted and lost in this orgy would 
have gone a long way—more than likely 
the whole way—to electrify rural Amer- 
ica, yet from places of importance came 
only platitudes and postulates. Thus it 
was that an agonizing reappraisal was 
made and men of courage and vision 
found a new spirit of enterprise—the 
enterprise of small people who needed 
not subsidy but merely long-term loans 
at reasonable interest—and the REA 
program was begun. Out of this join- 
ing, on the practical level, of individual 
enterprise, group cooperation and the 
resources of the general community 
came a real solution to a real problem. 
By joint effort and by a determination 
to do the job, the member cooperatives, 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
and the great leaders in this field have 
brought electric power to almost 100 per- 
cent of the farms in America, and on a 
better than 100 percent repayment basis. 
I think these are passing grades in any 
league. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, this 11th 
day of May, 1955, marks the 20th anni- 
versary of the signing and issuance of 
the Executive order establishing the 
Rural Electrification Administration, a 
milestone in our national progress which 
is perhaps the most important of all the 
physical advancements we have thus far 
made. Its inauguration freed our farm- 
ers, the slaves of the soil, expanded our 
industry, created countless jobs, wealth 
and health, and reduced electric power 
and light rates, thus making the circle of 
usefulness of electricity ever wider and 
enjoyable by vastly larger numbers of 
people in the cities and in rural commu- 
nities. This great experiment, prem- 
ised upon boldness and social outlook, 
has proved a blessing to millions of our 
fellow citizens and has become a pattern 
for the rest of the world. 

There is no language, no eloquence, 
to describe the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration plan and the success so far 
attained staggers the imagination. De- 
spite the horrible predictions at the 
time, and the constant opposition of the 
enemies of progress, the idea grew be- 
yond expectations of its fondest and 
most enthusiastic friends. Rural Elec- 
trification Administration is no longer 
an experiment; it is here to stay, it is 
permanent, positive, and productive. 
What has been thus far accomplished is 
but a beginning. Because it is in the 
past it is prologue to what will come in 
the future. I am proud of my connec- 
tion with the Roosevelt administration 
which conceived and promoted the idea, 
and proud indeed of the part I played 
in supporting the Rural Electrification 
Administration legislatively, morally, 
and enthusiastically upon the very out- 
set and to this very day. I am con- 
science and duty bound in the face of 
proof and facts to support its continu- 
ance and expansion, 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, we 
should be deeply conscious that even 
while we celebrate this 20th anniversary 
of the REA, the opponents of REA are 
determined to undermine and sabotage 
this institution that has served the rural 
people of Pennsylvania and the Nation 
so well. 

The philosophy of what might be 
called Dixon-Yatesism is pervasive in 
the top echelons of the executive branch 
of Government. In one case they pro- 
pose a direct Dixon-Yates contract to 
hem in the TVA, out in Hells Canyon 
on the Snake River they propose to give 
away one of the last big-dam resources 
of the Nation. In California there is 
danger that the Trinity River project 
will be lost to a private utility. 

The major attack on the REA itself 
comes from a majority of the members 
of the Hoover Commission. We should, 
and no doubt can, beat back the direct 
proposal that the REA be “reorganized” 
out of existence. But it is well for us 
to remember that the enemies never 
quit, that we must be constantly alert 
to keep the REA strong and vital for its 
future services. 

These services have been distinguished 
in the past. They have been measur- 
able. They are services in which we can 
take pride. We must make sure that 
two decades from now, another session 
of this House can celebrate another an- 
niversary day with equal pride in 20 
additional years of social and economic 
progress. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, 20 
years ago today the tremendous bene- 
fits of electricity were to a very great 
extent denied to the farm families of 
America. Except for a fortunate few 
the farmers of America, their wives and 
their families, had to labor with time- 
consuming toil to draw the water re- 
quired by themselves and their stock, 
milk their cows by hand and perform 
myriad other tasks without the aid of 
electric power. 

And when day was done, the only il- 
lumination by which he and his wife 
might read or perform household chores, 
and his children might prepare their 
school work was candlelight or the flame 
oil lamps. Indeed, in an era when elec- 
tricity had been for generations utilized 
to lighten the burden of town and city 
dwellers, American farmers were re- 
stricted from the benefits of this power 
as effectively as though they had been 
living in the 18th century. 

Today, in our own generation, we have 
seen the farmers of this great Nation 
come to share in the benefits of electric- 
ity. Tonight, when the sun descends on 
the farmhouses throughout the length 
and breadth of this land, when the shad- 
ows of darkness appear, the lights—elec- 
tric lights—will come on in some 12 mil- 
lion farm homes. 

No longer is the farmer of America 
dispossessed of this most valuable neces- 
sity to 20th century living. No longer 
does the farmer live in a literal age of 
darkness after the sun goes down. 

Most of us here on this floor recall 
personally when our farm homes were in 
a large measure unlighted. Many of you 
here today had the opportunity of voting 
for the legislation that made possible the 
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Rural Electrification Administration 
and, through this agency, the blessings 
of electricity for rural America. I wish 
that my term of service in the House had 
begun soon enough for me to have had 
a part in voting for the legislation that 
gave statutory authority to the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

I do take pride in having voted for its 
extension and expansion until today it 
includes some 90 percent of America’s 
farm families. 

We all know that the late President 
Roosevelt created the REA by Executive 
order just 20 years ago today. However, 
I want to pay tribute to that sterling 
statesman who fathered the legislation 
which gave statutory authority to this 
agency and made it a permanent part of 
American government and American life. 

I refer, of course, to our beloved Speak- 
er, SAM RAYBURN. 

In those early days the principle of 
rural electrification did not have the ac- 
ceptance that it has earned today. It 
was opposed by powerful lobbies, and 
fought by many forces that underesti- 
mated the initiative and enterprise of 
American farmers who had for so long 
been deprived of this useful servant so 
universally enjoyed by their urban 
cousins. 

Sam RAYBURN had faith in the farmers 
of America and in their ability, given a 
little help and support, to bring about 
the electrification of their farms. 

Our great Speaker initiated this REA 
legislation and guided it through this 
House when he was chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. He has fathered much leg- 
islation that has improved the lot of the 
rank and file of our citizens, but I am 
sure he must be particularly gratified to 
have been the father of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration which has 
done so much to lighten the burdens of 
the millions of Americans who till the 
farms of this Nation. 

The success of the REA is a dynamic 
demonstration of the wise vision of 
Sam RAYBURN. In his own deep wisdom, 
Sam RAYBURN knew that, once given the 
means with which to act, the farmers 
of America would demonstrate their in- 
itiative and enterprise to extend elec- 
tricity to their farms and strike from 
themselves the fetters of toil that elec- 

tricity made unnecessary. 

: In a large measure Sam RAYBURN 
stands today as the emancipator of the 
men and women and boys and girls who 
live and work on the farms and ranches 
of our great land. 

And each time a farm boy turns on a 
light to banish darkness from his room, 
a farm wife switches on a washing ma- 
chine to do her laundry, or a homemaker 
reaches in her freezer locker for vege- 
tables or meat, or a farmer speeds his 
dairy work with a milking machine, they 
enjoy the living reality that Sam Ray- 
BURN envisioned when he drafted the act 
creating the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration almost 20 years ago. 

Today we salute the REA and the 
farmers of America. Today I want to 
salute Sam RAYBURN, the man who made 
this anniversary possible. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
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Price] and others in commemorating 
and celebrating the 20th birthday of 
rural electrification in America. 

On May 11, 1935, Franklin Roosevelt, 
then President of the United States, 
signed an Executive order, establishing 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
At that time less than 10 percent of the 
farmers in America had the benefit of 
electricity. Today, more than 92 per- 
cent of our farms are electrified. 

In my own State, before the Rural 
Electrification program began, less than 
4 percent of the State’s rural population 
had electric service. By January 1, 
1955, nearly 97 percent of rural North 
Carolina was electrified. In the short 
period of 20 years, more than 1,000 rural 
electric cooperatives and power districts 
have been formed. The benefits of elec- 
tricity are now being enjoyed by more 
than 4 million farms which were without 
electric lights or power prior to 1935. As 
an indication of what this program 
means to others in my home State, dur- 
ing the year 1955, North Carolina’s rural 
families will buy 13,260 home freezers, 
10,296 electric ranges, 8,736 water sys- 
tems, 13,752 TV sets, 9,828 washers, and 
many other appliances—foregoing fig- 
ures based on actual surveys of 33,848 
rural families. 

This program has brought a revolution 
in farm living in America. The story of 
rural electrification is a story of the kind 
of progress which has made America 
great. It exemplifies the democratic 
spirit of a determined and courageous 
people for a deeper, a more abundant and 
a more meaningful way of life. 

The rural people of America, and all of 
America for that matter, owe a debt of 
gratitude to a former distinguished 
Member of the United States Senate 
from Nebraska, the Honorable George 
Norris and the present distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable Sam RAYBURN. These two 
outstanding men showed great vision in 
sponsoring legislation which has brought 
to almost every rural home in America 
the benefits of electricity. They sup- 
ported their vision by action and after 
a hard fought and oftentimes bitter de- 
bate, Congress made the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration a permanent 
Federal agency. 

I wish I had time to describe what this 
program has meant to the approximately 
156,000 farm families being served by 
rural cooperatives in North Carolina. 
Recently I had occasion to hear Mr. J. 
A. Ward, president of the Tarheel Elec- 
tric Membership Association in North 
Carolina, describe one family in North 
Carolina, the Lee family, and the benefits 
which that family is receiving from elec- 
tricity supplied by a rural electrification 
cooperative. Mr. Ward did some re- 
search to find out how much time and 
labor running water alone was saving 
the Lees each year. 

Using the United States Department 
of Agriculture averages for the amount 
of water consumed by farm people and 


farm animals, when plenty of water is 


available, and applying these averages to 
the Lee family and their livestock, this 
is what he found out: 

Each day the Lee farm uses approxi- 
mately 894 gallons of water. That is 
321,840 gallons of water per year. In 
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his remarks, he asked us to assume for 
a moment that the Lees would use that 
much water even if they had to pump 
and carry it by hand, and to assume also 
that a person would carry two gallons 
at a time. The Lees’ house and also 
their out-buildings, he said, are located 
about 100 feet from their two wells. 
To satisfy their water requirements, Mr. 
Lee would walk 3,237 miles per year just 
carrying the water—the equivalent of 
walking from Murphy to Mateo, the 
westernmost point to the easternmost 
point of North Carolina, six times. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ward’s computations, if 
Mr. Lee walked 3 miles per hour 24 
hours a day—and that would be pretty 
good walking—he would walk 45 days 
a year carrying water alone. Maybe the 
Lees would not use that much water if 
they had to carry it, but if they were to 
use less, something would have to suffer. 
The Lees are also dairy farmers and, 
as Mr. Ward pointed out, milk is 87 per- 
cent water. They also sell poultry prod- 
ucts and eggs are approximately 76 per- 
cent water. Consequently, if the live- 
stock drank less water, production would 
go down and so would farm income. If 
the Lees used less water in their home, 
which they might do if they had to carry 
it, their health standard would go down 
and the amount of Mrs. Lee’s work would 
go up. In emphasizing what electricity 
means to that home for the one purpose 
which Mr. Ward described, it is interest- 
ing to note the cost to the Lees for all 
of the water they use as a result of elec- 
tricity. It costs them the total sum of 
$4.80 per year. This is an example of 
what just one of the many uses of elec- 
tricity can mean to a farm family. 
The rural electrification program is 
one of the great accomplishments of the 
20th century. Just 20 years ago the tre- 
mendous benefits which electricity has 
brought to the farms of America were 
only the hopes, the aspirations, and the 
dreams of far-sighted statesmen like 
Senator Norris and Speaker RAYBURN. 
Let us continue to dream and to have 
faith. Out of these dreams and our 
faith, coupled with our ability and our 
willingness to use our material resources 
for the well-being of mankind will come 
the dawn of an even better day and a 
greater America. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker. I 
have prepared the following and wish to 
include it in the Recorp at this point: 


A SALUTE To REA on Its TWENTIETH 
ANNIVERSABY 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT CREATES REA 


One of the momentous acts of our great 
and distinguished former President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt was the creation of the 
Rural Electrification Administration in Exec- 
utive Order 7037 on May 11, 1935. Now, 
neatly ensconced in a bound volume of Exec- 
utive orders of 20 years ago, it turns out to 
be one of the greatest achievements of his 
distinguished administration. 

It is of historic interest to note that this 
Executive order was issued during the dark 
depression days of 1935, not under a regular 
act of Congress, but pursuant to the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, 
which was approved on April 8, 1935, under 
Public Resolution No. 11 of the 74th Con- 
gress. Note how closely the creation of the 
REA by Executive order followed the pas- 
sage of the Emergency Relief Act, namely 
by 1 month and 3 days. 
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Here are the momentous words of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in that now famous Execu- 
tive order; 

“I hereby establish an agency within the 
Government to be known as the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, the head thereof 
to be known as the Administrator.” 

In the following pithy language of this 
Executive order President Roosevelt gave the 
REA broad power to really do a job whether 
it was the generation, transmission, or the 
distribution of that electric energy: 

“I hereby prescribe the following duties 
and functions of the said Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration to be exercised and per- 
formed by the Administrator * * *. 

“To initiate, formulate, administer, and su- 
pervise a program of approved projects with 
respect to the generation, transmission, and 
distribution of electric energy in rural areas.” 

What a contrast this is with the so-called 
partnership policies today which shy away 
completely from having the Government aid 
in establishing standards and providing as- 
sistance that permits the people back home 
to reilly do a job. 

Likewise, it is of historic interest to note 
that this famous order was basically con- 
cerned with providing jobs for the vast army 
of unemployed at that time, as the following 
language of the Executive order discloses in 
providing first preference for those on relief: 

“Provided, That insofar as practicable, the 
persons employed under the outlines of this 
Executive order should be selected from those 
receiving relief.” 

As a closing note to this historic Executive 
order which has done so much to start rural 
America on its way to equality with the com- 
forts and the opportunities and the good life 
of our city neighbors, a pitiful sum was made 
available to launch this now famous pro- 
gram on its way, for the Executive order only 
allocated $75,000 for administrative ex- 
penses: 

“For the administrative expenses of the 
Rural Electrification Administration there 
is hereby allotted to the administration from 
the appropriation made by the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 the sum of 
$75,000. Allocations will be made hereafter 
for authorized projects.” 

So, Mr. Speaker, I believe it is fitting that 
we now pause and pay the highest personal 
tribute to this great American, this distin- 
guished statesman, who by this famous Ex- 
ecutive Order 7037, made REA possible. 


THE INSPIRING LEADERSHIP OF SPEAKER SAMUEL 
RAYBURN 

Mr. Speaker, after paying this well-earned 
historic tribute to our former great Presi- 
dent, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, let us rec- 
ognize the obvious fact that it is one thing 
for the President to draft an Executive order, 
and it is quite another for the Congress to 
pass legislation which will make such tem- 
porary actions possible. 

It is, therefore, proper that we now turn to 
our distinguished Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Honorable Sam Ray- 
BURN, and pay to him the just tribute that 
he personally and historically has so well 
earned in the establishment of this national 
vital organization, the REA. 

After the President created the REA by 
Executive Order 7037 on May 11, 1935, the 
long, difficult job remained of providing suit- 
able legislation in Congress. Those of you 
who are personally familiar with this con- 
gressional area know the difficulties under 
which such legislation was created. Far 
from being an easy task, it challenged the 
finest leadership of the late, distinguished 
Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska, and 
our present Speaker of the House, the Hon- 
orable Sam RAYBURN. It is a long story. 
Abbreviated time only permits us to con- 
dense into a few short conclusions, 

Nevertheless, under the distinguished lead- 
ership of our Speaker, the Honorable Sam 
RAYBURN, on May 20, 1936, a temporary 
emergency relief program sponsored by REA 
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was made into a permanent, independent 
agency of the Government known as the 
Rural Electrification Administration. It was 
Speaker Raysurn’s vigorous leadership that 
made possible the passage of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, approved May 20, 1936. 

Mr. Speaker, in my humble opinion, long 
after the dust has settled on many temporary 
activities of Congress which caused much 
shouting and tumult at the time, your splen- 
did leadership in helping to create a per- 
manent REA will be remembered as long as 
people live in America. I proposed that the 
Members of this body pay a rising tribute 
to you on this memorable occasion, 


WHAT THE REA HAS DONE 


Mr. Speaker, volumes and volumes of sta- 
tistics have been compiled upon the accom- 
plishments of REA. I am afraid if I pre- 
sented them to this body only in part, that 
after I had proceeded for only a few mo- 
ments all of us would have rural electrifi- 
cation statistics indigestion. So I propose 
to give you only the highlights—a few things 
that show what a tremendous program the 
REA is and how vast and significant are 
those accomplishments. 

Take, first of all, the basic question of how 
much has REA really accomplished in elec- 
trifying rural America. Mr. Speaker, let us 
recall that back in 1934, before the REA 
was established, less than 11 percent of all 
the farms in the United States had central 
station electric service. Keep that figure in 
mind—11 percent in 1934. 

And what is the picture today? Mr. Speak- 
er, I am happy to tell you that this tiny 
figure of 11 percent has now climbed to 94 
percent. Let me repeat that figure—94 
percent, 

I believe everyone will agree that an in- 
crease in rural electrification from less than 
11 percent to 94 percent is a tremendous 
accomplishment. How was this remarkable 
accomplishment made possible? Very sim- 
ply. The people received the genuine aid of 
your Federal Government through a real 
partnership, not a phony one. They were 
given the necessary technical and financial 
aid to help them do the job, and largely 
through independent private corporations of 
their own choosing. As a result, the costs 
were brought down to a price that people 
could afford to pay. 

In the olden days, retail rates of 10, 12, 
and 15 cents and more a kilowatt-hour were 
not uncommon. And what do the REA users 
pay for their electricity today? Mr. Speak- 
er, you will be interested in knowing, that 
in 1954, the average rates paid by REA con- 
sumers of electricity was around $ cents a 
kilowatt hour. This is getting electricity 
down to a price that the common folks use 
it in large quantities, 

As a result, the amount of energy pur- 
chased by the REA consumers increased, 
from some 402 million kilowatt-hours in 
1940, to over 14 billion kilowatt-hours to- 
day. 

Just look how the membership of this 
splendid organization of private REA bor- 
rowers has grown. Back in 1935 they had 
some 6,000 miles of lines which served about 
26,000 persons. Now, they have over 1,365,- 
000 miles of line serving over 4,250,000. At 
an average of § to the farmer consumer, this 
means that some 20 million persons in rural 
America are receiving the blessings of this 
marvelous program. 

Our time is short, Mr. Speaker, and I 
merely want to close with these salient re- 
marks, The REA has become a vital part of 
the bones and sinews of rural America, 
which means all of America. It is doing a 
magnificient job. We, in Congress, who are 
its friends, are determined that this splendid 
job shall continue, and we will not tolerate 
any political interference with its adminis- 
tration which seeks to curb the forward 
march of rural electrification in America un- 
der the brilliant banner of the REA co- 
operatives. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, it is a source 
of real pleasure and personal satisfaction 
for me to arise on the floor of the House 
and pay tribute to the marvelous Rural 
Eelectrification Administration on its 
20th anniversary. Truly, the program 
of this Federal agency is such a remark- 
able one that we should not let this day 
pass without recalling the origin and de- 
velopment of this outstanding Adminis- 
tration, together with the leaders and 
members of the local REA cooperatives 
who really did the job. 

As we look back at the origin of the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
program, it is amazing to see how it ever 
survived. For it began in the dark days 
of the depression as a work-relief pro- 
gram, and ended up as one of the finest 
technical accomplishments in the Fed- 
eral Government, 

In the State of Louisiana the REA 
program is a great local institution. I 
know about it first hand and can tell you 
that this is one program that is really 
popular with our people. 

It is easy to see why the REA pro- 
gram is so well-liked in Louisiana. All 
you have to do is to look at the record 
of accomplishment. It is hard to be- 
lieve that back in 1934 when the REA 
was born only 1.7 percent of our 170,216 
farmers, or 2,826, had central station 
high-line service. In other words, less 
than 2 percent of our farms had central 
station electric service. I believe that is 
about as close as you can get to the bot- 
tom and still have some rural electrifi- 
cation. Yet Louisiana was exactly in 
that status in 1934. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a source of great 
pride for me to give you the rural elec- 
trification picture in my State of Loui- 
siana today. The puny percentage of 
1.7 percent has grown to 92.5 percent to- 
day. In other words, Mr. Speaker, at 
the present time, 114,917 Louisiana farms 
now receive central station electric serv- 
ice. This is an increase of 112,091 farms 
that have been electrified since 1934. 
Use any standards you desire and I be- 
lieve you will agree this is truly a re- 
markable accomplishment. 

This tremendous increase in rural 
electrification did not come about acci- 
dentally. The road was long, the disap- 
pointments were many, and the battle 
was continuous. A whole generation of 
pioneers was needed to carry on this 
valiant struggle. The private utilities 
had attempted to do the job at a price the 
farmers could afford to pay, but had not 
succeeded. So the rural folks themselves 
undertook the arduous task of banding 
together and forming their own local 
REA cooperatives in order to perform 
this essential task, 

At the same time, their efforts would 
have been futile if we did not have in 
Congress men with vision and leadership 
like our present distinguished Speaker, 
the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, and his 
late colleague in the Senate, Senator 
George W. Norris, of Nebraska. Let us 
pay the highest tribute to these distin- 
guished citizens who worked so hard and 
continuously to make a successful REA 
program possible. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
I speak for very public-minded Member 
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of this body when I state the REA pro- 
gram is a tribute to America and is the 
kind of local program that is settling a 
pattern nationally and locally for the 
democracies of the world to follow. Iam 
glad to have played a part in that pro- 
gram and will continue to support the 
REA as long as it serves these vital needs 
of our people. 


A TRIBUTE TO REA ON ITS 20TH 
BIRTHDAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. JOHNSON] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, May 11 marks the 20th birth- 
day of REA. It was on this date in 1935 
that the REA was created by an Execu- 
tive order. The Rural Electrification 
Administration became an established 
Federal agency by an act of Congress on 
May 20, 1936. 

I wish to pay tribute to the REA pro- 
gram which not only has brought light 
and power to rural America but it has 
also aided in removing some of the 
drudgery from farm work. Before the 
REA program some of this drudgery was 
considered an almost inevitable part of 
rural living. 

Twenty years ago less than 11 percent 
of the Nation’s farms had electricity. 
Today more than 92 percent of American 
farms are receiving electric service. In 
a large measure—and I mean in a large 
measure—the tremendous increase in the 
percentage of electrified farms in the 
United States must be directly credited 
to the REA program. 

Incidentally, although this is its pri- 
mary purpose, I wish to point out that 
REA has done more than help farmers 
and farm housewives. The development 
and expansion of the REA program has 
also contributed greatly to business and 
industrial prosperity, including the em- 
ployment of thousands of workers in 
industry. Twenty years ago not many 
farmers were buying electrical appli- 
ances such as milk machines, hay dryers, 
water pumps, feed mixers, hoists, pig and 
chicken brooders, electric power tools, 
flatirons, refrigerators, electric washing 
machines, and other electric household 
appliances. 

As the REA program expanded its 
services in rural America, farmers bought 
these items from main street merchants 
in hundreds of communities. They 
would not have bought these products if 
the REA program had not come into 
existence. The main street merchants 
bought these commodities from manu- 
facturers and thereby kept the wheels 
of industry turning with steady employ- 
ment for thousands of industrial workers 
in our metropolitan centers. 

I believe that it can be conservatively 
estimated that between the REA coop- 
eratives and their 4 million consumers 
the program created a market of from 
$10 billion to $12 billion in the last 20 
years. Thus, REA—in addition to help- 
ing farmers—has also helped main street 
merchants, manufacturers, and indus- 
trial workers. 
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There are many more things which 
should be added to the credit side of 
the REA economic ledger, but time does 
not permit a complete enumeration of 
these accomplishments. Without going 
into great detail, I wish to stress the 
fact that REA was of invaluable benefit 
in the production of food and fiber for 
the members of our armed services and 
civilians in World War II. In addition 
to meeting the requirements of our Na- 
tion, American farmers produced vast 
amounts of food for our allies during 
and after World War II. The harnessed 
horsepower of America’s electrified farms 
made this possible despite a critical 
shortage of farm manpower. REA has 
served the Nation well in war and peace. 
It will continue to serve us even better 
in the years ahead. 

Cold statistics, I realize, will not ade- 
quately tell the full story of REA accom- 
plishments since 1935. Nevertheless, I 
will cite some significant REA figures, 
Up to January 1, 1955, REA had ap- 
proved electric loans totalling $2,946,- 
000,000 to 1,075 borrowers. When facili- 
ties financed by these loans are com- 
pleted, the REA borrowers will provide 
electric service to more than 4,400,000 
rural consumers over about 1,400,000 
miles of power lines. 

REA borrowers—and this is a point I 
wish to emphasize—have made a splen- 
did repayment record on these loans up 
to the present time. At the start of the 
year, REA borrowers had paid about 
$193 million in interest on their loans. 
I think it is significant to observe that 
REA borrowers have paid nearly $79 
million ahead of schedule as a cushion 
against future interest and principal 
payments. Only $307,000—yes, that is 
correct—only $307,000 in loan payments 
were delinquent more than 30 days. 

This record deserves our highest com- 
mendation. I doubt very much if any 
other group of borrowers from the Fed- 
eral Government has a better repayment 
record than REA borrowers. Farmers 
and the cooperative electric systems they 
operate have demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion that they are good credit risks. 

The success of the electric power loan 
program led Congress in 1949 to assign 
to REA the task of launching and direct- 
ing a similar program for the improve- 
ment and expansion of rural telephone 
service. From the start of the telephone 
loan program to the beginning of 1955, 
REA approved a total of more than $208 
million to 163 telephone cooperatives and 
146 telephone companies. 

With an eye on the future, a recent 
survey conducted by REA shows that 
electric borrowers plan to construct 
about $202 million worth of facilities 
during the 1956 fiscal year. They also 
plan to connect new consumers at the 
rate of about 125,000 a year through 
1960. To take care of increased power 
demands of consumers, the electric bor- 
rowers plan to spend about one-fourth of 
their future loans to improve and heavy 
up their distribution systems, 

In paying tribute to the REA accom- 
plishments since the program was 
launched in 1935, I would be remiss in 
my duties if I did not comment on the 
program’s development in my own dis- 
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trict. There are 10 REA-financed rural 
power systems serving the 11 counties 
in the Ninth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin. All of these are farmer- 
owned electric cooperatives, and at one 
time—when I operated a farm—I had 
the honor and privilege of being a mem- 
of the Jackson County REA Coopera- 
ive. 

Along with the Nation’s other REA 
cooperatives, the borrowers in my dis- 
trict have an excellent record of pro- 
viding good electric service and repay- 
ing the money they borrowed from the 
Government to build their systems. At 
the present time, these 10 REA co-ops 
serve 33,605 consumers—most of them 
farmers, and some rural industries. The 
co-ops operate 10,359 miles of powerlines. 

Loans amounting to $17,700,513 had 
been approved as of January 1, 1955, to 
REA electric cooperatives serving the 
ninth district. Of this amount, $15,097,- 
291 has already been advanced to the 
borrowers. This sum represents the 
amount of the cooperatives investment. 

As of January 1, 1955, the systems in 
the Ninth District had paid $2,179,638 
in interest and they have repaid $3,380,- 
719 in principal on their Government 
loans. This includes $456,101 paid ahead 
of schedule as a credit cushion against 
future payments. None of the REA- 
financed cooperatives in the Ninth Dis- 
trict are overdue on any loan repay- 
ment. 

I believe it is of interest to note that 
the average monthly consumption per 
farm served by Ninth District REA co- 
ops in 1954 was 354 kilowatt-hours. This 
is considerably above the national aver- 
age of 226 kilowatt-hours. It is also 
above the Wisconsin average of 314 kilo- 
watt-hours monthly consumption in 
1953. Since 1948 the average monthly 
consumption of REA co-op patrons has 
more than trebled in the Ninth District. 
In 1948 the average monthly consump- 
tion of REA patrons in the Ninth District 
was 168 kilowatt-hours as compared to 
354 kilowatt-hours in 1954. 

Before I close, I wish to say that Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative—the largest 
farmer-owned electric cooperative in the 
world—furnishes the primary power to 
cooperatives in the Ninth District. It 
also has some of its generating facilities 
in our district. 

The accomplishments of the REA pro- 
gram is more than a success story. REA- 
financed electric systems also contribute 
to the support of their communities by 
paying taxes. Many electric co-ops are 
among the biggest taxpayers in their 
communities. By increasing farm in- 
comes and adding to the value of farm 
property, the rural power systems also 
make an important contribution to tax 
revenues available for the support of 
schools, roads, and other essential ex- 
penses of local government. 

As I stated earlier, REA has served 
America well in war and peace. The past 
record of REA borrowers promises well 
for their future. I am confident that 
REA’s past accomplishments is a full 
length mirror view of the movement's 
future development. That is why I am 
pleased to pay this tribute today to the 
REA’s 20th birthday. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO REA ON ITS 
TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HULL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend and revise my remarks for the 
Recorp, I wish to join my colleagues to- 
day in extending my congratulations to 
the REA on its 20th birthday. It is, in- 
deed, a pleasure for me to salute and 
commend the accomplishments of the 
REA, which has done much to make the 
lives of farmers and their families more 
enjoyable and comfortable. 

The development and expansion of 
the rural electrification program has 
done more than lighten the burdens of 
the Nation’s farmers and their wives. 
The REA program, by expanding elec- 
tric services to millions of farmers, pro- 
vided a market for electrical appliances 
that was untapped 20 years ago when 
only 10 percent of the farms in the 
United States were electrified. Today, 
more than 92 percent of America’s farms 
are receiving electric service. 

As the REA developed and expanded 
during the last 20 years, farmers and 
their electric cooperatives created a 
market that conservatively amounted to 
around $12 billion, which meant business 
for main street merchants, for factories 
and steady employment for tens of thou- 
sands of industrial workers. 

One only has to look at the facts that 
1,075 REA borrowers are serving more 
than 4 million consumers over 1,400,000 
miles of power lines to appreciate what 
REA has meant to farmers and the 
country as a whole. It is fitting, then, 
that we commend the REA program to- 
day for its magnificent accomplishments. 

I know that REA has meant much to 
my own State of Missouri. As of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1955, REA loans have been 
approved in the amount of $211,111,563 
to 48 borrowers. A total of 256,783 con- 
sumers are served over 84,000 miles of 
power lines. 

If the past 20 years are to be used as a 
guide, I am certain that the REA will 
continue to serve us as well in the future 
as it has in the past. It is a dynamic 
program serving peoples’ needs—that is 
why it will continue to grow and bring 
even greater comforts to the people it 
serves, and at the same time it will 
strengthen the foundations of our free 
society. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. HAND] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who have consistently opposed the so- 
called reciprocal trade program, were 
encouraged at the recent action of the 
House, when it came within 5 votes of 
defeating the gag rule forbidding any 
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amendments by Members, and was 
equally close to recommitting the bill. 
It is obvious that the Congress is be- 
ginning to go beyond the attractive 
words and theories which always dis- 
guise this proposal; beginning to ap- 
preciate the real threat it poses to 
American labor and American industry. 
Certainly workers and industry are 
alert to the danger. On February 18, 
1955, I received the following telegram 
from Harry H. Cook, international presi- 
dent of the American Flint Glass 
Workers Union of North America: 


Toro, OHIO. 
Hon. T. MILLET HAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urgently request you support recom- 
mittal action on H. R. 1, remembering that 
our industries are being destroyed and hun- 
dreds of thousands of American workers are 
presently out of jobs because of importa- 
tion, and their families are in need of help, 
which should be our first consideration on 
the issue of foreign trade extension. 

Harry H. Cook. 


I replied to him at once as follows: 


Harry H. Coox, 

International President, American 
Flint Glass Workers Union of 
North America, Toledo, Onio: 

Retel shall favor motion to recommit 
H. R. 1, if that fails, prepared to vote against 
final passage. 

MILLET HAND. 


Prior to this, I had messages from a 
number of our local unions in the glass 
industry. A fair sample of these letters 
is that from local No. 132, at Vineland, 
who appealed to me as follows: 

VINELAND, N. J., January 24, 1955. 
Hon. T. Miter HAND, 
Second District of New Jersey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We of Local 132, 
AFGWU, are quite concerned over the cut- 
backs in the glass industry. These cutbacks 
are creating a shortage of work and our 
members are now and have been suffering 
because of the lack of work. 

This condition we feel is mostly caused 
by the unfair competition of imports. While 
we agree that reciprocal trade should be car- 
ried out, we also agree that this trade should 
not be allowed to destroy the industry in 
this country. 

With the world in such a state we must 
keep America strong so that we might pro- 
tect ourselves in any emergency. This de- 
struction of American industry and labor 
that is taking place at present at the hands 
of tariff laws is pitiful and should not be al- 
lowed to happen. 

We are appealing to you to do all in your 
power to put some controls on the import 
program so that American industry will re- 
main strong and thereby keep America 
strong. 

There are several industries that have 
been hurt badly by these cheap imports and 
the glass industry is one of them. Our be- 
ing glass workers makes this an important 
issue to us. 

It is our understanding that GATT was 
brought into being on October 30, 1947. 
This organization more or less controls the 
tariff on imports but the Congress of the 
United States has never accepted this organ- 
ization and has no control over it. It is 
also our desire that steps be taken to control 
the actions or curtail it so that the Congress 
of the United States has power over it. 

Trusting that you will do all in your power 
to rectify the damage that has been done 
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through the lax tariff program, and wishing 
you every success, we remain 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN BERNARDINI, 
President. 
JoHN W. REEVES, 
Secretary, Local 132. 


My reply, which pretty well sums up 

my position, was this: 
FEBRUARY 7, 1955. 
JOHN W. REEVES, 
Secretary, Local Union No. 132, 
5 Vineland, N. J. 

Dear Mn. Reeves: I am glad to have the ex- 
pression of your continued interest in the 
so-called Reciprocal Trade Act, now pending 
as H. R. 1, which proposes to extend the 
President’s authority to lower tariffs for the 
next 3 years. 

I am in complete sympathy with the posi- 
tion of your union and many others con- 
cerning our tariff problems. I have con- 
sistently opposed, ever since I have been in 
Congress, giving the broad powers of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act to the Executive with- 
out proper restrictions, and have voted 
against the extension of this authority at 
every opportunity. I cannot bring myself to 
think that this is a reciprocal program, and 
even with the amendments which were in- 
troduced by Republicans in the 80th Con- 
grees concerning the peril point and escape 
clauses, I still feel that local industry is not 
sufficiently protected. 

My own approach to the problem is in- 
dicated by the copy of a bill which I herewith 
enclose, and which I am sure you are familiar 
with. I have urged this legislation for 
some time. This would give to the Congress 
the ultimate veto power over a tariff agree- 
ment if Congress felt that it hurt local in- 
dustry, and I think this is the minimum pro- 
tection that we should have. 

In its present form, I propose to work and 
vote against the extension of the so-called 
reciprocal trade agreement, and let me say 
that I am particularly aware of the bad ef- 
fect that it will ultimately have on your 
industry and your union. You can count 
on my active support in your behalf. 

Sincerely, 
MILLET HAND. 


CONGRESS SHOULD NOT ABDICATE 


Under the Constitution, Congress has 
the responsibility to regulate trade with 
foreign nations, and should not abdicate 
it entirely. At least we should retain 
that measure of control which my bill, 
H. R. 2975, proposes. This bill gives us 
the power to protect, where needed, in 
this language: 

H. R. 2975 
A bill to require approval by Congress of 
executive agreements with respect to the 
reduction of tariff rates before the same 
become effective 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the 
effective date of this act no executive agree- 
ment which contains any provision for re- 
duction of tariff rates shall become effective 
until such agreements shall have been filed 
for a period of 90 days with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives and with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate. If during such period 
of 90 days, the Congress shall, by joint reso- 
lution, disapprove the agreement, it shall 
not thereafter be executed and shall for all 
purposes be void. 


MANY INDUSTRIES HARMED 


Mr. Speaker, of course it is not only 
glass in my county of Cumberland that 
is affected. One of the world’s great 
manufacturers of china, Lenox, has a 
splendid modern plant in Atlantic 
County. With all mechanization possi- 
ble, salaries and wages exceed 70 percent 
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of selling cost. Working under ideal 
conditions, these American workers re- 
ceive an average wage of $1.76. How can 
they compete with foreign wage scales 
like these? 


Country and date: Cents per hour 
England, October 1953.------------- 41 
West Germany, March 1954 -- 34 
Italy, November 1953_--------------- 30 
Japan, March 1954_-...-------------- 22 


So the effect is apparent to the highly 
essential production of magnesite, in my 
home county of Cape May. The North- 
west Magnesite Co., with an enormous 
investment there, wired me as follows: 


FEBRUARY 14, 1955. 
Hon. T. MILLET HAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Further to letter January. Believe Ways 
and Means amendments to H. R. 1 inade- 
quate to safeguard American industry, par- 
ticularly essential industry. Hope you will 
seek open rule allowing needed amend- 
ments, particularly strengthened escape 
clause. 
C. A, SARGENT, 
Northwest Magnesite Co. 


Mr. Speaker, hundreds of similar pleas 
have come to me from all over New Jer- 
sey and other States. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in the theory 
of reciprocal trade, but it has not been 
reciprocal. As the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason] has pointed out: 


Mr. Speaker, today the United States has 
the lowest tariff walls in our entire history— 
almost the lowest tariff walls in the world— 
with an average tariff rate of 5.1 percent. 
This is a lower average tariff rate than any 
one of our principal trade competitors, with 
the exception of Japan. Today we stand 
eighth from the bottom of all the nations 
of the world on tariff rates, while Great 
Britain, our chief competitor, stands fourth 
from the top with an average tariff rate of 
25.6 percent, exactly 5 times as high as our 
average tariff rate. We have traveled a long 
way—a very long way—in the last 60 years, 
from the position of being one of the highest 
tariff countries in the world to that of being 
one of the lowest. Dare we lower our tariff 
rates still further? 


MY POSITION FOR 10 YEARS 


Nearly 10 years ago, I made a speech 
in the House, from which I quote two 
brief paragraphs: 


Mr. Speaker, I do not believe in the ex- 
clusion of foreign products, and I recognize 
the necessity of cultivating foreign trade, 
but there are some specified industries 
which by their very nature require reason- 
able and adequate protection; and require, 
in my judgment, that that protection be 
guarded and provided by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress, and not 
by the State Department, which, in its zeal 
to cultivate our foreign relations, often 
neglects our domestic welfare. 

It is for this reason that I have introduced 
a bill to restore to Congress at least the 
right of veto of tariff treaties which are 
harmful. I think the bill is n and 
I hope it will have the prompt attention of 
the Ways and Means Committee and of the 
House. It does not interfere with the inter- 
national conference about to proceed, and it 
does not retard foreign trade. It merely 
restores to the Congress, where it rightfully 
belongs, ultimate authority over tariff ques- 
tions, the protection of the American worker 
and American industry. 


I am still of this opinion. 


Tn conclusion, sir, if any of the Mem- 
bers wish to be debunked on the merits 
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of this whole program, I recommend that 
they read The Revolution in World 
Trade, by Samuel Lubell. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot support exten- 
sion of this program unless Congress 
maintains its power to prevent destruc- 
tion of large numbers of our workers 
and our industries. 


SURPLUS FOODS PROGRAM IN 
ILLINOIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mack! is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in my congressional district and 
throughout the southern half of Mi- 
nois, we have economically depressed 
communities which have been regularly 
receiving commodities through our Fed- 
eral surplus foods program. Most of 
these areas, some of which have been 
classified as group IV critical areas, have 
been depressed by the permanent clos- 
ing of coal mines as the result of the 
transition in the fuel market which has 
resulted in the loss of the demand for 
coal. This labor market has not been 
consumed by other industry, and as a 
result we have a very serious unemploy- 
ment situation existing in downstate 
Illinois. This condition has been ag- 
gravated rather than alleviated, and it is 
now more necessary to have a surplus 
food distribution program than ever be- 
fore. 

I received information that the pres- 
ent State administration in Illinois had 
planned to terminate this surplus food 
distribution program. This information 
has been confirmed as a result of an in- 
vestigation made by me. Upon contact- 
ing the United States Department of 
Agriculture, I was advised that the Illi- 
nois Public Aid Commission has indi- 
cated its desire to discontinue the dis- 
tribution of surplus foods to these needy 
people. This, of course, would be a de- 
plorable situation, inasmuch as our coun- 
try now has over $8 billion worth of sur- 
plus foods and yet, through lack of ini- 
tiative on the part of our State admin- 
istration, we will have needy people and 
their children going hungry in this criti- 
cally depressed area. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been very much 
alarmed over the lack of interest and 
cooperation on the part of the State ad- 
ministration to utilize this available food 
supply for the benefit of needy persons 
and to administer the distribution there- 
of. Despite the fact that the United 
States Department of Agriculture ad- 
vises it has adequate surplus commod- 
ities available and ready for shipment 
into this depressed area, upon request 
from the State agency, no action is be- 
ing taken in behalf of these needy peo- 
ple by the State administration in Illi- 
nois. Because of my concern over the 
plight of these deserving persons, I sent 
a telegram to the Governor of Illinois 
urging immediate action by him so that 
this program would not be discontinued. 
Although this telegram was sent a week 
ago, and notwithstanding the urgency 
of this request, as yet I have not received 
a reply. Since I feel this is of the ut- 
most concern to the people of my district 
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and to the State of Illinois, I wish to 
have this telegram included in my re- 
marks, The telegram is as follows: 
May 4, 1955 
Gov. WILLIAM G. STRATTON, 
Springfield, IM.: 
Investigation by me as to the probable dis- 
continuance of distribution of surplus-food 
commodities in my district and other Illinois 
critical labor areas reveals Federal Govern- 
ment has adequate surplus commodities 
available and ready for shipment into this 
stricken area. Am further advised by the 
director of the food-distribution program, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
that the Illinois Public Aid Commission has 
indicated its desire to discontinue this dis- 
tribution. The United States Department 
of Agriculture cannot ship such food com- 
modities to Illinois without request from the 
proper State agency. Inasmuch as group IV 
critical labor areas are in dire need of con- 
tinuance of this assistance program, ur- 
gently request that you take immediate ac- 
tion to designate appropriate State agency 
to continue the administration of this sur- 
plus-commodity program in Illinois. Please 
wire collect advising action taken by you. 
PETER F. Mack, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, Iam extremely sorry that 
such an embarrassing situation has oc- 
curred in my native State but in view 
of the present situation existing there, 
it appears that the whole Federal pro- 
gram of surplus food distribution in the 
State of Illinois should be immediately 
reviewed. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. I would 
like to join in the remarks of my able 
colleague upon the question of food dis- 
tribution in the State of Illinois. At the 
present time a congressional committee 
is investigating the possible excess cost 
of surplus food distribution under the 
school-lunch program. This action of 
the Illinois Public Aid Commission and 
the failure on the part of the State ad- 
ministration, coupled with the present 
congressional subcommittee investiga- 
tion, to my mind raises an implication 
which ought to move the administration 
and this Congress to review the entire 
food-distribution program in the State 
of Illinois. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. I wish to 
thank the gentleman for his comment, 
and I think it is a very sound suggestion 
that we should have an investigation of 
the entire food-distribution program in 
my home State of Illinois. 


ANTITRUST HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 

er. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday, the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, commenced hearings on pro- 
posals involving the antitrust laws. I 
am inserting herewith the following: 

First. Copy of my testimony presented 
to the Committee on the Judiciary on 
yesterday, May 10, 1955, including the 
part I have not read as well as that I 
have had the time to read today. 

Second. Appendix A in parts 1 and 2, 
disclosing names of attorneys on Attor- 
ney General’s committee representing 
concerns involved in antitrust charges. 

Third. Copy of my letter to Attorney 
General of August 22, 1953, concerning 
appointment of his committee. 

Fourth. Statement sent to Attorney 
General from antimonopoly group about 
antitrust policy and laws. 

ANTITRUST PROBLEMS 
(Statement of WricnTt Parman, Member of 

Congress, before the Committee on the 

Judiciary, House of Representatives, U. S. 

Congress) 

Mr. Chairman, I am highly honored that 
this distinguished committee should wish 
to hear my views on the subject it is about 
to investigate. I am here with some hesita- 
tion, however. While your topic, antitrust 
laws, is one in which I have long been 
deeply interested, I fear that anything I 
may say will express either ideas with which 
you already agree—and for sounder reasons 
than I can give—or ideas which you have 
already considered and found wanting. 

I have long been impressed with the scope 
of this committee, both as to the power it 
wields and the variety of vital matters on 
which it must be expert. But I was struck 
anew with these matters the other day when 
I learned that of the first 5,805 bills that 
were presented in the House during the 


present Congress 2,825 were referred to this. 


committee. 

The work of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, I am happy to say, meshes very 
closely with the work of one of the several 
functions of this committee. I refer, of 
course, to your function of providing the 
Nation with adequate antitrust laws—the 
topic which you are considering today. In 
fact, small business and antitrust are actu- 
ally two sides of the same coin. Whatever 
we can do to break down the barriers that 
hold back small business will lessen the 
monopoly problem, and anything this com- 
mittee can do to lessen the monopoly prob- 
lem will likewise make our political and 
economic climate more hospitable to small 
business. 

I don't think, however, that there is any 
danger that either committee will supplant 
the other. I don't think we need have any 
fear that cither committee will soon solve 
the antitrust problem so effectively that the 
other committee will be left without any 
work todo, On the contrary, the work ahead 
is, in my view, so vast that we shall be lucky 
if the efforts of both committees succeed in 
accomplishing any major portion of this 
work. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Chairman, when 
you and I were youngsters in the House, I 
feared the growing concentration of eco- 
nomic power because of the damage which 
such concentrated power does to the Nation’s 
material well-being. Today, frankly, I fear 
such power more for the damage it does to 
our political freedoms. 

I have read your recent statement in which 
you pointed out that the number of banks 
in the country has been rapidly decreasing 
over the years, despite the great growth in 
business and in the volume of financial 
transactions. You showed that in the past 
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35 years the number of commercial banks 
in the country has decreased by more than 
half. Whereas we had more than 30,000 com- 
mercial banks in 1921, we now have less than 
15,000; and only 100 of these now have about 
half of all the bank deposits. This trend is 
not good. 

I might also call attention, however, to the 
fact that the number of newspapers in the 
country has likewise been decreasing over 
the years. In 1910 there were about 2,600 
daily newspapers and about 16,000 weekly 
newspapers in the country. Today there are 
less than 1,800 dailies and less than 10,000 
weeklies. 

In 1910, 689 American cities had competing 
daily newspapers; today there are only 87 
such cities. Only 10 years ago, there were 
76 chain operations. Today there are 95, 
controlling 45 percent of the newspaper cir- 
culations. Absentee owners operate 379 
papers with 30 percent of the daily circula- 
tion. 

I do not know the cause of this decline in 
newspapers. I am merely pointing out, with 
considerable regret, that a great many op- 
portunities for independent and divergent 
expressions of views have disappeared from 
our country. We cannot say, I think, that 
the advent of radio and television has, in any 
real sense, provided a substitute for these 
opportunities for independent expression of 
views and for independent news reporting. 
It is distressing to think that when this 
Nation’s communications are finally per- 
fected in the technical sense, beyond any- 
thing past nations have ever dreamed of, we 
may become a nation of individuals who 
are as isolated from one another intellec- 
tually as any of the most politically and 
technically backward countries, It is a dis- 
tressing prospect that one day we may all 
come to think uniformly as Wall Street wants 
us to, and that we may all express these 
thoughts in the idiom of Madison Avenue. 

Now, if I may generalize for a few minutes 
more, I would like to describe the broad 
setting of the monopoly problem, as I see it. 
Then I have a few specific suggestions which 
I would like to offer for the committee's 
consideration, 


FAILURE OF THE SHERMAN ACT 


As to the past, it seems to me that the his- 
tory of our antitrust legislation has been 
largely a repetition of locking the door after 
the horse is stolen. That is, we have con- 
sistently done too little too late. The essen- 
tial problem has been, I think, the primacy 
given to property rights in our scheme of 
thinking. This primacy of property rights 
over public rights has resulted in some rather 
extreme conflicts within our body of anti- 
trust laws. I am not speaking of the alleged 
conflicts we hear so much about from some 
quarters, which are the alleged conflicts be- 
tween the laws which say you must not have 
a monopoly, and the laws which say you must 
not do the things which are certain to create 
a monopoly. Rather, I am speaking of the 
real conflicts, which are conflicts in degree 
as between what Congress and the courts 
have been willing to do to prevent a monop- 
oly, and what they have been willing to do 
to break up a monopoly after a monopoly is 
already established. 

We are all familiar, for example, with the 
wide differences in the way in which the 
courts treat a conspiratorial monopoly un- 
der the Sherman Act, and the way in which 
they treat an ownership monopoly under the 
Sherman Act. The courts quickly condemn 
almost any degree of control over the market 
which is effectuated by conspiracies among 
the rival owners, but they are unwilling to 
dissolve much greater degrees of control over 
the market when the control is exercised by 
a single corporate owner. Thus we have, in 
practice, the widest possible differences in 
standards which are intended for the same 
ultimate purpose. 
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Now comes the new Celler-Kefauver anti- 
merger law which will, I should judge have a 
standard falling about midway between the 
extremes of ownership monopoly and con- 
spiracy. While no case under this law has 
gone to court as yet, I cite the Attorney Gen. 
eral's warnings that he will seek to enjoin, 
under this law, the proposed merger between 
Bethlehem and Youngstown. I hope that he 
will enjoin this merger. Yet, as we know, 
if the merger should be allowed to take place 
the resulting firm would still be second 
largest to United States Steel, which now 
has about 33 percent of the market. In 
contrast to what we might expect from the 
new antimerger law, we could hardly expect 
that under current interpretation of the 
Sherman Act United States Steel would be 
considered to have an illegal monopoly with 
83 percent of the market. 

Viewing our antitrust problem in its broad 
perspective, then, it seems plain that the 
critical feature of the problem lies here: 
what to do about monopoly controls over 
the market where these controls result from 
an already established concentration of cor- 
porate ownership? To date, progress in this 
area has been almost nil. The courts have 
simply been unwilling to compel dissolutions 
of corporate monopoly to the extent that pri- 
vate property rights would be substantially 
impaired. And the antitrust lawyers them- 
selves have long been in the habit of urging 
painless antitrust. Almost invariably these 
lawyers end up assuring the courts that 
whatever decree they are proposing will in 
no way lessen the corporate owners’ profits, 
and that no property values will suffer. All 
of this overlooks the essential point, which 
is: if the profitability of a monopoly situa- 
tion is not to be impaired, then there is no 
reason for public objection to the monopoly 
situation in the first place. 

One result of our failure to solve the anti- 
trust problem in the area of ownership 
monopoly is a corresponding failure to solve 
what we used to know as a conspiracy prob- 
Jem in this same area. Where we have an 
industry which has become highly concen- 
trated into three, four or even a half a dozen 
giant corporations, the result usually is a 
certain unanimity of policy as to prices, 
trade practices, expansion of production 
facilities, and so on. Im short, the result 
usually is an unconversational understand- 
ing which is indistinguishable from the una- 
nimity which results when separate owners 
enter into a conspiracy to control the market. 
And our courts are not able to cope with 
these unconversational understandings. 
Despite all the propaganda we have had in 
the last few years about so-called implied 
conspiracy, I think we may rest assured that 
the courts are not going to find any big 
corporations guilty of conspiracy without a 
great deal of evidence that can be explained 
in no other possible way but by conspiracy. 

The net effect of all this is that we have 
a body of antitrust laws which are effective 
to the extent that they are effective at all— 
only against the most deconcentrated and 
most competitive segments of business. In 
short, the antitrust laws are most effective 
where antitrust laws are needed least, and 
least effective where they are needed most. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR PAINLESS ANTITRUST 


Despite our poor progress in the past, how- 
ever, I am not completely pessimistic about 
the prospects for a better diffusion of eco- 
nomic power. On the contrary, there are sev- 
eral bright spots in the picture which seem 
to offer better opportunities for progress in 
this field than we have had in the past 

First, there is the fact that as a nation 
we have now reached a high level of pro- 
ductive wealth. As one Harvard professor 
has phrased the matter, we now have a lot 
of “fat” in our economic system. He has 
demonstrated this by pointing out that if 
we were a very poor nation every able-bodied 
person would be busily engaged trying to 
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produce enough beans and potatoes and 
other essential things to meet our minimum 
physical needs. Instead, a great deal of the 
Nation’s productive effort is going, for ex- 
ample, into advertising—which is for the 
purpose of persuading people to buy things 
they don’t even know they want. In fact, 
the Nation is spending about $7 billion a 
year on advertising, putting a great deal of 
productive effort into the manufacture of 
newspapers, magazines, and other vehicles 
for disseminating this advertising. 

Yes; we can afford, and we are now en- 
joying, a great many luxuries and a great 
many things which are in the strict sense 
wasteful. In other words, we have reached 
a stage where we can afford and are afford- 
ing a great many technical inefficiencies. 
New energy sources have been harnessed to 
take the place of human and animal labor, 
great advances in productive know-how have 
taken place, and we now have an economic 
system that can produce luxuries for every- 
body. 

What does this mean to the antitrust 
problem? I think it means this: In past 
years public opinion has worshiped two eco- 
nomic idols. It has worshiped competition, 
but it has worshiped technical efficiency 
more. A few decades ago when two giant 
corporations wanted to merge, all they had 
to do to gain public acceptance of the 
merger was to announce that efficiency would 
be increased and cost savings would be made 
in their goods and services. This same wor- 
ship of technical efficiency, moreover, has 
reinforced the courts’ reluctance to disturb 
property rights. Any thought that the dis- 
solution of a monopoly might lessen effi- 
ciency has frequently been sufficient in 
itself to frighten the courts away from any 
dissolution action. 

Public opinion has, I think, been changing. 
The god of technical efficiency has been 
fading, with good cause. Our people have 
been and are becoming more and more aware 
that progress in technical efficiency has been 
outrunning efficiency in the distribution 
system. I do not mean, of course, efficiency 
in commercial distribution, for here, too, 
great technical progress has been made. I 
am talking about efficiency in our social or- 
ganization—progress which Congress should 
make in determining the part which Gov- 
ernment should properly play in the organi- 
zation of the economic system. 

The people are becoming more aware, 
too, that the economic stagnation we heard 
so much about in the early thirties was not 
a stagnation due to the disappearance of our 
land frontiers, but a stagnation due to in- 
dustrial and financial monopoly. They have 
become and are becoming more aware that 
the real frontiers lie in the realm of science 
and in the application of scientific advance- 
ments to practical productive and distribu- 
tion problems. Public opinion will demand 
in the future, I think, better social effi- 
ciency rather than that the last ounce of 
technical efficiency be obtained. 

A particularly bright prospect for a better 
diffusion of industrial power lies in the op- 
portunity which will be made by increased 
industrial growth. The present administra- 
tion’s economic theme song is, as we know, 
increased productive capacity. And in- 
creased productive capacity we must have. 
There may be disagreement, and there is 
sharp disagreement, about which policies 
will best bring about industrial expansion, 
but I will not go into these here. Certainly 
we all agree that we must have expansion in 
business capacity. In this respect we have 
a bear by the tail with this economic system 
of ours—it must either expand or collapse. 
So long as some families and some business 
groups receive shares of the current income 
above their immediate consumption needs, 
and above their needs for replacing worn- 
out business equipment, this income must 
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go into an accretion of productive wealth if 
we are to have anything like full employ- 
ment of our people. This is an awesome 
prospect in a way, but it is also a reassuring 
prospect. It means a continued increase in 
goods and services available to our people. 

It is in the expansion of business capacity, 
I think, that we have the best and easiest 
opportunity for effective antitrust. It is 
here we have the opportunity for painless 
antitrust. If some way can be found to see 
that small business and new business groups 
have access to the Nation's savings, and to 
the productive know-how, then a deconcen- 
tration of monopoly industries will take 
place, and it will take place without dis- 
turbing any property rights. 

Along with the general expansion of in- 
dustry, there now appears an added prospect 
for a future deconcentration of some of the 
monopoly industries. This is the new auto- 
mation. As yet we do not know a great deal 
about automation—how rapidly it will come, 
or what problems it will raise. I am chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee which is now looking into 
some of these questions. From what we do 
know, however, it appears that the new 
automation plants will tend to be smaller 
productive units than the present conven- 
tional plants. This seems to be in prospect 
both because of technical design and because 
of factors which will influence the location 
of these plants. Many conventional plants 
require great labor forces, and they have 
been located in and near the metropolitan 
areas where there are great labor pools. 
Since they were to be located near large mar- 
kets, they were likewise designed on large 
scales, to produce for large markets. With 
the disappearance of labor as a factor in 
locating plants, many of the automation 
plants will probably be located at smaller 
markets, and designed specifically for the 
smaller markets. This will mean that there 
will be more plants, and it also means that 
there could be larger numbers of independ- 
ent owners. 

Finally, the commercial use of atomic 
energy will also add to the opportunities for 
a better diffusion of economic power. If we 
are correctly informed, electric power can 
be produced from atomic energy in smaller 
units than are now feasible, and such power 
can also be produced at places which do not 
now have power, or have only extremely 
high-cost power. 

All of these bright prospects do not mean, 
however, that they will inevitably come to 
pass. The speed of the new industrial ex- 
pansion will take place in reverse degree to 
which there is a monopolistic control over 
the resources for expansion. If there is one 
thing certain about a monopolistic indus- 
try it is this: it is a laggard when it comes 
to expansion. The automation plant will 
make possible more independent owners, but 
we have no reason to expect that there will 
be more independent owners. We have now 
many more conventional plants of a kind 
than we have corporate owners. 

Atomic energy will make possible a great 
new volume of production, yes. If I have 
my power equivalents right, then I calculate 
that just a thimbleful of uranium will 
run an automobile for 100,000 miles, and 
the energy in the thimble will still not be 
used up. Imagine what this thimbleful 
of uranium would do if it were attached 
to the plow of some farmer whose plow is 
now being pulled by a mule. 

But opportunities are one thing and mak- 
ing use of opportunities is another thing. 
From all appearances, atomic energy will 
be controlled by a few giant corporations 
which have vested interests in other pow- 
er sources. And there is grave danger that 
the other commercial secrets of atomic ener- 
gy will be locked up in a few giant cor- 
porations which have vested interests in 
present commercial processes. 
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HOW TO USE THE OPPORTUNITIES 


What then is needed to see that a new busi- 
ness expansion takes place, and that these 
opportunities for painless antitrust are real- 
ized? Three things, I think, must be done. 

1. Steps must be taken to see that small 
businesses and new businesses have rea- 
sonable access to the new discoveries and 
the new technologies. 

2. Steps must be taken to see that small 
businesses and new businesses have an op- 
portunity to use the people’s savings in 
capital ventures, and on terms which are 
reasonably comparable to the terms on 
which big businesses use these savings. 

3. Improvements must be made in the 
antitrust laws, and in the enforcement of 
these laws, so as to better protect small 
firms from the abuses of sheer size. 

I realize, of course, that some of these 
steps may be outside the legislative respon- 
sibility of this committee, but I assume that 
your objective will be to formulate a com- 
prehensive antitrust program, and not just 
doctor the laws piecemeal, and without any 
central purpose. 

On the problem of access to new discoveries 
and know-how, I hope that your committee 
will study and reappraise the patent system 
to see if improvements can be made to bet- 
ter serve the public interest. Beyond this, 
I have little to suggest about patents ex- 
cept to call attention to a few summary 
facts: 

1. Small business firms are finding the 
process of obtaining patents both lengthy 
and extremely costly. 

2. In the case of legal disputes over patent 
rights, the question of who wins is all too 
frequently a question of which firm has the 
most money. Infringement suits are so 
costly that small firms frequently must lose 
by default. 

3. In some industries a few top corpora- 
tions are using interference proceedings to 
arrange divisions of the market and to ar- 
range closed patent pools which exclude the 
smaller competitors. 

4. Since the beginning of World War II 
the Government has given many billions of 
dollars to private firms for use on research 
and development. The Department of De- 
fense is currently awarding between $1 bil- 
lion and 81½ billion a year in research and 
development contracts. Almost all of this 
money has gone, and is going, to the big 
corporations. Moreover, the usual procedure 
is to allow the corporation to patent the 
products and processes it develops with this 
money, subject only to the condition that 
the Government not pay royalties on any of 
its purchases of products which involve the 
use of these patents. 


WHO WILL USE THE PEOPLE’S SAVINGS? 


On the question of steps which must be 
taken to see that small firms have better 
access to credit sources, my suggestions are 
more specific and definite. We need, and 
we need immediately, a Federal agency to 
make such credit available, either by direct 
loans or by some other means of increasing 
the capital flow to small business. Unless 
such steps are taken one thing is certain: 
such new industrial expansion as takes place 
will not even be a proportionate expansion 
between the big and small segments of busi- 
ness; it will be a disproportionately large ex- 
pansion by the giant corporations, resulting 
in an even greater concentration of control 
over business than now. The expansion 
which is taking place right now is a dispro- 
portionately large expansion of the giant cor- 
porations. The reasons for this are clear. 

The principal reason is that big business 
has easy access to long-term capital, and 
small business has very poor access to such 
capital. The simple fact is that the insti- 
tutions that have control over the bulk of 


‘the country’s savings are equipped and will- 


ing to make these savings available to big 
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business, but they are either unequipped or 
unwilling to make these savings available to 
small business. Here is the problem: 

First, the centralized equity markets are 
not open to small business. It is simply 
too costly for a small or little-known corpo- 
ration to float stocks. 

Small business, in fact, depends largely 
upon the local commercial banks for its 
credit. These banks can usually supply 
short-term working capital. But they are 
in no position to supply any substantial 
amount of long-term capital; and such as 
they can supply cannot be lent for the terms 
needed. Savings in commercial banks are 
largely concentrated in 5 percent of the 
banks; the smaller banks have quite limited 
resources, 

In the second place, commercial banks are 
primarily depositories for demand deposits. 
And even their savings deposits do not repre- 
sent the kind of savings which can be com- 
mitted for a long term of years. 

Where, then, are the long-term savings 
accumulated? The pools of savings are in 
the big industrial corporations, in the in- 
vestment trusts, and in the insurance com- 
panies. The volume of savings in these 
places has in recent years come to dwarf the 
savings in the old-fashioned investment 
banks. 

Certainly, then, the savings held by the 
big industrial corporations are not available 
to small business. These corporations are 
merely acting as depositories for their stock- 
holders’ savings, so that the stockholders 
avoid paying personal income taxes as the 
income is received. The corporation may hold 
these savings in Government obligations, or, 
ultimately, invest them; but when it does, 
it invests them in its own expansion—or by 
purchasing and merging smaller businesses. 

As for the investment trusts, these are by 
nature unequipped to make substantial in- 
vestments in small business. Their idea is 
to have a stock portfolio consisting of a di- 
versification of blue chips. 

Finally, the insurance companies—these 
institutions seem able to make, and do make, 
a large volume of small loans, and even very 
small loans, in real-estate mortgages. Why 
they are not better sources of long-term 
credit for small business, I am not sure, but 
I think you will find these things to be true: 

1. You will find that the insurance com- 
panies have heavy investments in many of 
the big industrial corporations. You would 
not expect that an insurance company would 
finance a new client which threatens to be- 
come a substantial competitor of a com- 
pany in which it is already heavily invested. 

2. You will frequently find that when a 
big industrial corporation makes a loan, it 
divides its loan among half a dozen or more 
insurance companies. I know of one instance 
where a big oil company divided its loan 
among nine insurance companies. 

3. You will find many instances where the 
directors of an insurance company are on the 
boards of supposedly rival industrial cor- 
porations, and on the boards of corporations 
that stand as customer-suppliers. 

4. The insurance companies appear in some 
instances to be pooling their industrial loans, 

5. The insurance companies are in all prac- 
tical respects exempt from the antitrust laws. 
Public Law 15, 79th Congress, provides this 
exemption wherever the company is under 
State regulation. Tou will find, I think, that 
the regulation provided by the States is, in 
most instances, no more than the faintest 
color of regulation, 

I come now to legislative matters closer 
at hand. While opportunities for painless 
antitrust must be pushed, improvements 
must also be made in the more traditional 
forms of antitrust. This committee has, I 
think, an important job to do on this front. 
In fact, you have two jobs to do on this 
front. First, you have to defend the anti- 
trust laws we now have, and which we have 
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so slowly and painfully acquired, from the 
onslaughts of some people who have been 
putting on a drive to wreck these laws. And 
at the same time, you must, I think, proceed 
with the needed improvements of these laws. 


THE LOBBY FOR WRECKING THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


As for the lobby which is trying to wreck 
the antitrust laws, I have been observing its 
work for several years now, and I have noted 
that its main strategy has not changed. This 
drive started in midsummer of 1948, shortly 
after the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Cement case. It has been going ever since. 
It has shifted tactics from time to time, to 
take advantage of new developments, and it 
has operated first in one forum and then 
another. It has on several occasions been 
able to arrange forums with official facades. 
The main line of its strategy is a divide-and- 
conquer technique, the formula for which is 
this: praise the Sherman Act, glorify the 
Sherman Act—and get rid of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

You will find the strategy, the arguments, 
and the slogans of this lobby blueprinted in 
the report of Senator CaprHart’s 60-man 
Advisory Council on Trade Practices in 1948; 
you will find these all repeated in a report 
titled “Effective Competition” which was 
arranged for the business advisory commit- 
tee to the Secretary of Commerce in 1952, 
and you will find them again in the more 
recent report of the Attorney General’s Com- 
mittee To Study the Antitrust Laws. 

Now, I think that it could be shown that 
this lobby has been singing the praises of the 
Sherman Act, not because it loves the Sher- 
man Act, but because it loves the Robinson- 
Patman Act less. You will not have to look 
very far back to find that the same business 
groups that are behind this lobby have on 
several occasions organized similar drives 
against the Sherman Act. Many of your 
memories will go back to the circumstances 
of the early 1930's when many of these same 
groups were damning the Sherman Act as 
the thing which was preventing economic 
recovery. That campaign was so vigorous 
that it actually succeeded in having the 
Sherman Act set aside and the NRA set up 
in its place. 

This is a lobby of very big business, and 
very big business only. It does not include 
any small business, nor for that matter, any 
medium-sized business. For example, I be- 
came intrigued with Professor Schwartz’ 
statement to the effect that some of the 
recommendations which the Attorney Gen- 
eral's committee has made for amending the 
Sherman Act with respect to patents would 
resolve the current litigation between Zenith 
and RCA et al. in RCA’s favor. I then made 
inquiries as to how many of the lawyers on 
the Attorney General’s committee are em- 
ployed by RCA and how many are employed 
by Zenith. I have been told that no mem- 
ber of the committee is employed by Zenith, 
but that the following five members of the 
committee represent RCA and the other de- 
fendants in this pending litigation: Ham- 
mond E. Chaffetz, Edward R. Johnston, 
Whitney North Seymour, Jerrold G. Van Cise, 
and Laurence I. Wood. 

Furthermore, we could take note of the 
fact that the Department of Justice also has 
a pending suit against RCA under the 
Sherman Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that this 
committee is the proper place for a consider- 
ation of the report of the Attorney Gener- 
al's committee. I should think the griev- 
ances committees and the courts where these 
lawyers are practicing in the pending liti- 
gation could more properly give considera- 
tion to this matter. As I count them, ap- 
proximately one-half of the members of the 
Attorney General’s committee are represent- 
ing clients in pending antitrust proceed- 
ings—not past antitrust proceedings, Mr. 
Chairman, pending antitrust proceedings. 
These pending antitrust proceedings involve 
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legal propositions concerning which sug- 
gestions have been made in the report of the 
Attorney General’s committee for assisting 
their resolution, If all of the suggestions 
contained in this report were accepted, then 
the clients presently represented by approxi- 
mately one-half of the members of the group 
making these suggestions would be the ones 
favored. å 

In view of the seriousness of this charge, 
I would not wish to leave this statement in 
the committee's record without support. 
Therefore, I shall append to my statement a 
list of the names of a number of members 
who have appeared in recent antitrust liti- 
gations. The list is in two parts. Part I 
shows the pending antitrust litigations in 
which members of the Attorney General's 
committee are appearing, along with the 
name of the member appearing in each liti- 
gation. Part II lists additional antitrust lit- 
igations in which members of the Attorney 
General’s committee have appeared, along 
with the members’ names. The lists are not 
necessarily complete. There may be addi- 
tional names, (The lists referred to are des- 
ignated appendix A.) 

Now let me cite the matter of Edward F. 
Howrey, a member of the Attorney General’s 
committee and present Chairman of the 
FTC. 

Mr. Howrey appeared as an attorney of 
record in an important litigation which is 
now pending. In that litigation, as counsel 
for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., he 
challenged an order of the Federal Trade 
Commission respecting rubber tires and 
tubes, which order had been entered under 
the quantity limit proviso of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. In his appearance as counsel 
for the Firestone Co. in that proceeding, 
Mr. Howrey advocated that the Commis- 
sion’s order be declared invalid. As I have 
noted, the court has not today made final 
disposition of the proposition Mr. Howrey 
advocated. Although Mr. Howrey disquali- 
fied himself from further participation in 
this particular proceeding when he became 
a Federal Trade Commissioner, we now find 
him a member of the Attorney General's 
Committee, and in that capacity participat- 
ing in a report which advocates repeal of 
the quantity limit proviso of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. If that advocacy should pre- 
vail, the Firestone Co. will be in a far better 
position than it would have been had Mr. 
Howrey secured acceptance in court of the 
propositions he advanced. 


THE QUOTE CLUB 


Mr. Chairman, if we are confronted here 
with a grave matter, it is also a matter 
which is not without some humorous 
aspects. I would commend for the Com- 
mittee’s entertainment the writings of what 
we might call the Quote Club. This club 
consists of William Simon, M. A. Adelman, 
Blackwell Smith, Breck McAllister, S. Ches- 
terfield Oppenheim, and lastly, FTC Chair- 
man Howrey. This club is unique. It is 
a tight, friendly little circle. One objec- 
tive of its members is to eliminate from 
antitrust law enforcement the rule of law— 
the rule of certainty which they have chosen 
to designate the per se rule—and to replace 
it with a rule of uncertainty which they 
designate as a rule of reason. I have said 
that the club is unique. What I mean by 
that simply is this: they all quote one an- 
other as authorities for advancing the ob- 
jectives of the club. For example, Oppen- 
heim cites and quotes McAllister. Simon 
in turn quotes and cites Oppenheim. Op- 
penheim in turn cites and quotes Adelman 
and McAllister. Then we find Howrey cit- 
ing and quoting Oppenheim, Adelman, and 
McAllister as authorities for his opinion 
and decision in the FTC Pillsbury case. 
Lastly, we find all members of the club, 
with the help of other members of the 
Attorney General’s Committee, accepting 
Howrey's opinion in the FTC Pillsbury case 
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as the authority which should be followed 
by all enforcement agencies representing the 
public interest in the antitrust field. 

Although the members of this club are 
thus ready to accept the writings of each 
other as tinal authority for a test on how 
the public interest should be protected, and 
how the antitrust laws should be interpreted, 
they advise against full acceptance and reli- 
ance upon interpretations of our antitrust 
laws by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, such as in the Morton Salt Co. case, 
the Cement Institute case, the Rigid Steel 
Conduit case, the Interstate Circuit case, 
the American Tobacco case, and the Hartford- 
Empire case. 


WE NEED A NEW ENFORCEMENT AGENCY 


Now as for the improvements which might 
be made in the antitrust laws, I have several 
to suggest. But I think the committee 
should bear in mind always the general 
framework in which the antitrust laws are 
enforced. 

The Sherman Act is, of course, a political 
instrument. Enforcement of this law by 
the Department of Justice is subject to the 
control of whichever political party happens 
to be in power, and naturally there is a great 
lack of uniformity in attempts to enforce the 
act. In addition to that, anything is likely 
to happen to an antitrust case in the Fed- 
eral courts—anything, that is, except that 
the court will issue a stern dissolution 
decree. You know the old saying that the 
antitrust lawyers win the opinions and lose 
the decrees. 

The truth is, the Federal courts are really 
not equipped to handle most of the antitrust 
cases intelligently. The judges do not have 
the training and they do not have the staff 
help they need to handle these cases. Our 
courts are overworked and overcrowded, and 
the judges are called on to handle a bigger 
variety of technical subjects than is humanly 
possible for one man to become reasonably 
expert at. Furthermore, these judges know 
that the Sherman Act is honored more in 
the breach than in the observance, and this 
has an effect upon their willingness to issue 
stern decrees. In addition, the criminal 
penalties provided for under the Sherman 
Act are, I think, causing difficulty. These 
penalties are so picayunish, as related to a 
substantial corporation, that the judges gain 
a distorted sense of the seriousness of a 
monopoly offense, and are inclined to frame 
their decrees in civil suits accordingly. In 
any event, there is a great absence of uni- 
formity in the application of the law. 

All of this had become widely recognized 
by 1914, when the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and the Clayton Act were passed. When 
these acts were passed it was hoped that 
there would be created in the FTC a body 
which would be both independent of politi- 
cal interference and expert in maintaining 
competition. The FTC too, has failed. The 
committee, of which I am chairman, made a 
thorough investigation of this Commission 
several years ago, and we found it ineffi- 
cient and deficient in a number Of respects, 
all of which are set out in our report. As of 
today, those deficiencies have been dwarfed 
by a deficiency of a new kind. The organi- 
vation and the basic concept of the FTC has 
been changed. It is now another executive 
agency, subject to the same political direc- 
tion as the Department of Justice. This 
has been brought about by the Hoover Com- 
mission reorganization plan. This plan has 
placed the staff and the administration of 
the FTC under the control of its Chairman, 
and it has, in turn, provided for the Chair- 
man to serve at the President's pleasure. 
This means White House control, with 4 
of the 5 Commissioners not knowing what 
is going on in the Commission. 

T would not say that such an arrangement 
as this will at all times fail the public in- 
terest. But it is certainly true that the 
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most powerful corporations—those for 
which we need the antitrust laws most— 
are the ones which exert the greatest po- 
litical pressures when it comes to enforcing 
the antitrust laws. In any case, I question 
whether we need two political agencies in 
this field. 

While the FTC itself has failed, I am not 
ready to concede that the idea behind FTC 
has failed. In fact, I am more convinced 
than ever that the objectives I have men- 
tioned—independence and expertness—must 
be pursued. I think that we have simply not 
pushed far enough for these objectives. 
Therefore, I should like to see this committee 
consider setting up, within our judicial 
framework, an antimonopoly court. Such a 
court should have sufficient staff to handle 
intelligently these complex antitrust mat- 
ters, and there should be similar inferior 
courts placed on a regional basis. It would 
be my further idea that these courts would 
hear all private litigations arising under the 
antimonopoly laws, and that they could 
bring cases in the public interest on their 
own motion. Furthermore, the members of 
these courts should be appointed for life. 
The decisions of the main antimonopoly 
court would be reviewable, of course, by the 
Supreme Court; but it would be my idea to 
limit such review, insofar as possible, to 
questions involving the constitutional safe- 
guards, and try to avoid having the Supreme 
Court overturn decisions on economic fact 
and theory. The cost of these new anti- 
monopoly courts could be met with the 
money which the FTC is now wasting or 
using to injure the public interest. 

A second general principle which I would 
commend to this committee is that in fram- 
ing antitrust laws you frame them, insofar 
as possible, with a view to gaining the pur- 
poses of the laws through private litigation. 
While the watchdog over the public interest 
may sleep, the rivals in conflicts of private 
interest never sleep. Furthermore, you will 
find, I think, that where a monopoly situa- 
tion adversely affects the public interest, it 
will usually also adversely affect some spe- 
cific private interest. 

Now I realize, of course, that any general 
overhaul of the antitrust laws, and the crea- 
tion of an effective enforcement mechanism 
will take some time and consideration. 
Pending the time when such needed steps 
can be taken, however, I might suggest to 
you several improvements in sections of the 
present laws which can be made immedi- 
ately. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES OF BIG BUSINESS 


Beginning with the substantive sections 
of the Clayton Act: 

Section 8 is badly out of date, as you will 
immediately recognize. 

It forbids a person to serve on the board 
of directors of competing corporations. This 
language leaves more damage untouched 
than it touches, for most of the same rea- 
sons that the language of section 7 was in- 
adequate prior to the 1950 amendment. 
This committee explored these reasons at 
that time. The language does not, for 
example, prevent foreclosure of markets and 
preemption of supplies through the integra- 
tion of supplier and customer corporations. 
Yet the same integration, if brought about 
through merger, rather than by interlocking 
of directorships, might well do violence to 
the intent of the new antimerger law. 

Similarly, the present language of section 
8 does not prevent a bank, insurance, or 
other financial corporation from placing its 
directors on the boards of competing cor- 
porations, or on the boards of corporations 
which stand in customer-supplier relation- 
ships. In addition, there are other types of 
interlocking directorates which can be used 
to suppress competition, such as are shown 
in the Federal Trade Commission’s 1950 re- 
port on this subject. I suggest the factual 
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situations set out in that report for your 
attention. 

All of the big corporations do not, of 
course, permit their directors to serve on 
the boards of other corporations. These 
have what are called working directors, On 
the other hand, there has grown up in this 
country a class of people who are professional 
board sitters, They may be directors of a 
dozen or even 20 or 30 big corporations. 
Some of these are perhaps harmless, and 
have their seats merely because they are 
scions of prominent families. On the other 
hand, there is another breed of professional 
board sitters which is actively engaged in 
industrial politics, unifying the policies of 
otherwise rival groups. No one can claim, 
I think, that a director who serves on the 
board of several big corporations can really 
devote much attention to internal affairs of 
these corporations. I would hate to think, 
moreover, that we have so few people with 
directorial and management talent in this 
country that opportunities for serving on the 
boards of the big corporations cannot pass 
beyond a small professional group. 

Section 8 of the Clayton Act should be 
promptly amended to prohibit any person 
who is either a director or an executive of a 
corporation having assets of more than, say, 
$10 million, from being a director or an 
executive of any other corporation. I should 
think that a corporation of the $10 million 
size can well afford to pay for the full-time 
service of its directors, if these directors 
serve any legitimate and useful purpose. 


THE ANTIMERGER LAW MUST BE IMPROVED 


I come now to section 7 of the Clayton 
Act: The amendment which was made in 
this section in 1950 was well considered. 
Closing the loophole in the law as to mer- 
gers through acquisition of assets was cer- 
tainly long overdue. Moreover, the intent of 
the new language forbidding mergers which 
substantially lessen competition, in place of 
the old language, which merely forbade 
competing corporations to merge, is entirely 
sound. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate you also on 
your bill, H. R. 5948, to extend the new law 
to apply to banking corporations. This is 
also a progressive bill, and I hope it will be 
reported and passed promptly. 

I feel that I must point out, however, that 
despite the much broader scope of compe- 
titive effects which the new Section 7 covers, 
the 1950 amendment contains a serious pro- 
cedural defect. This procedural defect will, 
I fear, render the law largely ineffective, if 
and when the enforcement agencies set 
about to try to enforce the law. The point 
is that the law does not require corpora- 
tions proposing to merge to obtain advance 
approval; nor does it require the corpora- 
tions either to inform the enforcement 
agencies that the merger may take place, 
or that it has taken place. 

From the standpoint of the companies 
involved, this may leave a cloud on the title 
of otherwise harmless mergers. Then from 
the public interest standpoint the defect is 
vital in two respects. 

1. The long delays and the burdensome and 
unnecessary costs which are incurred by the 
Toundabout way the enforcement agencies 
must try to gather enough information to 
determine whether or not a merger has taken 
place, and more especially, whether or not 
the merger is likely to have the adverse com- 
3 effect named as the standard in the 
aw 

2. The impossibility of separating the eggs 
after they have been scrambled. 

On the matter of burdensome and ineffi- 
cient administration, I can perhaps do no 
better than to read to the committee an ex- 
tract from a letter from one of the PTC 
Commissioners, the Honorable James M. 


‘Mead, based on his firsthand experience with 


these administrative problems. The follow- 
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ing is from a letter which Mr. Mead wrote 
to Senator KEFAUVER: ‘ 

“The present law also leaves much to be 
desired from purely administrative stand- 
point. There is, first of all, a clearly dem- 
onstrated need for more efficient and eco- 
nomical enforcement procedures than the 
present law makes possible. Under present 
law the Commission has in the first instance 
the burden of informing itself that a merger 
has taken place. Hence the Commission has 
a staff engaged in ins a variety of 
news and trade publications for information 
which the principals in these mergers could 
readily supply at no more expense than writ- 
ing a letter. A large number of these news 
items suggest that there may possibly be 
some question of legality, and the Commis- 
sion then has the further burden of collect- 
ing certain elementary facts about the com- 
panies involved, in order to determine 
whether a full investigation should be un- 
dertaken, For this purpose it is necessary 
to know, for example, what specific com- 
panies or assets are involved, what the com- 
panies’ principal products are and what their 
approximate sales of these products are, 
whether there has been a customer-supplier 
relationship between the merged companies 
and whether competing companies are likely 
to be cut off from essential supplies, 
whether important patents are involved, etc. 
As a practical matter, we must depend upon 
the merged companies to supply such infor- 
mation, in response to our letters of in- 
quiry. While no problem of false informa- 
tion has arisen under this procedure, it fre- 
quently happens that the corporations an- 
swer our questions only after long delays 
and with a degree of incompleteness which 
results in further inquiries and still further 
delays. These delays occur despite the fact 
that we rarely ask for information which is 
not readily available to the corporate man- 
agements. Indeed, it frequently appears 
that the items of information which we have 
been able to collect only after considerable 
difficulty and delay had already been assem- 
bled and considered by the corporate man- 
agements prior to their decision to merge. 
This problem of unnecessary expense and 
delay would be largely corrected by an ad- 
vance approval requirement, since such a 
requirement would give firms wishing to 
merge an incentive for supplying us with the 
information by which we could make a deci- 
sion, one way or the other.” 

The problem of unscrambling the eggs is, 
of course, a problem that money will not 
solve, and I anticipate that without a re- 
quirement that mergers be cleared with the 
enforcement agencies in advance, the pur- 
pose of the law will frequently be defeated. 
When one of the enforcement agencies ever 
sets about to dissolve a merger, years or even 
months after it has taken place, we will find 
that while the FTC or the court may be able 
to order a company to divest itself of its 
illegally gotten assets, there will be no au- 
thority for recreating an effective competi- 
tor. There is no authority to tell the cor- 
poration to whom it shall sell the illegal 
assets, for what purpose the assets will be 
used, or what management will be in control 
of the new corporation created by the dives- 
titure of these assets. In this connection I 
might point out that much of the physical 
assets of corporations can be used as well for 
one type of business as another. 

These are the defects of the antimerger 
law which must be corrected if it is to meet 
the intent which the distinguished chairman 
Pipa committee expressed on behalf of his 

FTC IS STUCK WITH ITS PILLSBURY DECISION 


Moreover, some step obviously must be 
taken to put the original intent of the 1950 
amendment back on its feet, at least insofar 
as Federal Trade Commission enforcement 
is concerned. However clear and intelli- 
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gent the intent of the new language having 
to do with substantial lessening of compe- 
tition was at the time this amendment 
passed, the Federal Trade Commission has. 
now gotten itself stuck up with a tar baby. 
In its first decision under the new law, in 
the Pillsbury case, it attempted to read a new 
“rule of reason” into the law. And perhaps 
without appreciating the consequences, it 
read into the law a test of illegality which 
is so undefined and undefinable that the FTC 
can now never bring the trial of a case under 
this law to a conclusion, no matter what its 
wishes might now be in the matter. Spe- 
cifically, the Commission chose as its new 
“rule of reason” a dictum to the effect it 
would take into account “all relevant eco- 
nomie factors” before determining whether 
or not a given merger will substantially les- 
sen competition. The result is that the 
Pillsbury Co. is still introducing evidence 
on relevant economic factors, after 214 years 
of trial, and it may still be introducing evi- 
dence on relevant economic factors 20 years 
from now. 

Having gotten itself into this box, it does 
not appear likely that the present Commis- 
sion will be willing to do a sudden about- 
face and yank the rug from under itself. On 
the other hand, if the FTC sets about to 
read the new “rule of reason” out of the law 
gradually, as the Supreme Court has suc- 
ceeded to some extent in doing with its 1911 
“rule of reason,” then we may expect that 
it would take at least 25 years to whittle the 
rule down to manageable size. I would sug- 
gest, therefore, that the language of section 
7 be amended in sufficient detail so that the 
Commission can save face in adopting the 
original intent of the 1950 amendment, on 
the assumption that the Commission may 
by now want to enforce the law. 

I am not sure that the Commission does 
want to enforce the new antimerger law. 
You may have noted that some of the officials 
down there have been giving the impression 
that they are devoting great efforts to en- 
forcing this law. I have a photostat, for 
example, of a press story on a speech deliv- 
ered by the Commission’s General Counsel 
on January 27, 1955, in which he is quoted 
as saying that the Commission is swamped 
with antimerger cases. This is from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of Jan- 
uary 28, this year, as follows: 


“MERGERS JAM FTC WORK, OFFICIAL SAYS 


“The recent wave of mergers is complicat- 

ing the work of an already overburdened 
Federal Trade Commission, according to Earl 
W. Kintner, FTC General Counsel. 
-~ “Addressing a luncheon session yesterday 
of the Washington chapter of the American 
Marketing Association in the Willard Ho- 
tel, Kintner pointed out that the FTC has 
about 600 persons to police the multi-billion- 
dollar industries of the Nation. 

“He added that in recent years there has 

been much more effective Haison between 
the FTC and the Justice Department in anti- 
trust cases, 
He also stated that the present merger 
wave is very different from that in the 1920's 
when much watered stock was pumped into 
consolidations.” 

In contrast to the misimpressions that may 
have gotten abroad, I am informed by my 
colleague, the Honorable Jor L. Evins, that 
a questionnaire which he recently sent to 
the FTC reveals that of this agency's total 
appropriation of $4,155,000 for the present 
fiscal year, it had spent through mid-Feb- 
ruary only $155,159 on antimerger investi- 
gations and trial work, including allocated 
sums and $30,658 used just studying what 
to do about mergers. In other words, FTC 
is spending about 6 percent of its appro- 
priations on antimerger work. I am like- 
Wise informed that since Mr. Howrey reor- 
ganized the FTC on July 1. last year, he has 
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had only four field investigations made, of 
all the hundreds of mergers which have 
taken place since that time, and he has 
brought not one case under the antimerger 
law. 

To be on the safe side however, I think we 
ought to assume that the Federal Trade 
Commission may now wish to get off the 
hook and proceed with some enforcement of 
this law, and therefore I think some such 
face-saving arrangement as I have suggested 
ought to be made. 

Finally, there is another force leading to 
mergers which no antimerger law in and of 
itself can correct. This committee might 
draft a very strong antimerger law and pro- 
hibit outright all important mergers, but no 
antimerger law alone could stop the present 
tendency for the owners of less substantial 
corporations to merge with bigger corpora- 
tions, rather than to sell to new owners. 
The antimerger law thus does not discourage 
a pyramiding process which is undesirable, 
although the process may involve no single 
acquisition which would run afoul the law. 
I am referring, of course, to the more fa- 
vorable treatment which the owners of a 
company receive under the tax law when 
they merge their company than when they 
sell their company. 

What happens when the owners of a small 
corporation reach retirement age and have 
no immediate members of the family to 
carry on for them? They usually want to 
sell out and put their assets in a liquid and 
secure form. But, if they sell to another 
group of independent owners, younger peo- 
ple who would like to carry on the business, 
they are taxed on their capital gains; where- 
as if they merge and take their payment in 
the form of stock, they can accomplish their 
financial purposes without paying the capi- 
tal gains tax. 

I do not suggest that the capital gains 
tax ought to be repealed. However I do 
suggest that the tax law should be amended 
to tax capital gains on mergers, so as to 
equalize the incentive as between mergers 
and sales. Or it might be better still to 
Place a graduated tax on all mergers. 


DEALER COERCION IS UNDER STUDY 


Now with reference to section 3: 

Here we have a very bad sore spot. This 
is the section of law which is intended to 
prevent monopoly through exclusive deal- 
ing arrangements and tie-in sales. The law 
is aimed at the kind of thing which one of 
our subcommittees has been holding hear- 
ings on recently in the retail gasoline field. 
What is happening here is that independent 
people set themselves up in business to 
handle the gasoline of a particular oil com- 
pany, thinking that they will be independent 
businessmen; but then they find out that 
the oil companies force them, by one co- 
ercive tactic or another, to buy and sell a 
particular line of auto tires, a particular 
line of batteries, and a particular line of 
auto accessories and other things. Some of 
these big oil companies do not distribute, 
handle or even sell the tires and accessories 
they force on their gasoline dealers, but they 
get a kickback or a rebate from the tire com- 
panies for everything these dealers sell. 
This is an extremely knotty problem and it 
involves other considerations, such as the 
terms on which the oil companies lease the 
gasoline stations to the operators. And the 
problem is quite acute in a number of other 
industries where it involves still other con- 
siderations. I am not going to make any 
suggestion for a solution to this problem at 
this time. My colleague, the Honorable 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, and the other members of 
his subcommitttee, the Honorable Tom 
STEED and the Honorable TIMOTHY P. SHEE- 
HAN, are devoting a great deal of intensive 
work and study to this problem, and I know 
that they will work out a better proposal 
than anything I could suggest at this time, 
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H. R. 11 AND H. R. 567 ARE MODEST BILLS 


Now with reference to section 2: 

As this committee knows, I have intro- 
duced two bills which would make some 
small improvement in this section of the 
law. These are H. R. 11 and H. R. 567. The 
principal bill, H. R. 11, is for the purpose 
of correcting in part, but not fully, the 
damage which was done to this section of 
the law when it was misinterpreted by the 
Supreme Court in the Standard Oil (Indiana) 
case. I shall be glad to explain these bills 
and the need for them to the committee 
now or at a later time, but I would like to 
make a general statement at this time by way 
of introduction. As the distinguished chair- 
man of this committee knows, I have on 
occasion proposed antitrust legislation which 
the distinguished chairman has considered 
to be rather drastic. I recall, for example, 
his remarks recently when we debated on the 
floor his bill for increasing the fine for vio- 
lating the Sherman Act from $5,000 to 
$50,000. When I offered an amendment to 
this bill to have the fine assessed on the 
basis of the corporation's assets, the distin- 
guished chairman remarked that my amend- 
ment was Draconian and horrendous. I 
would like to assure the chairman and this 
committee that these two bills which I have 
before the committee are not Draconian or 
horrendous. They are extremely modest 
little bills. These bills do not restore to 
small business the protection which it had 
under the law prior to the decision to which 
Ihave referred. They restore this protection 
only in part, and they are needed to prevent 
this section of the law from being a com- 
plete nullity. 

The truth of the matter is that these bills 
are tailored to the climate of the day. They 
ask no more protection for small business 
than I felt that almost everyone could read- 
ily agree to, including even the fair-minded 
members of big business. Forty-seven Mem- 
bers of the House joined me in endorsing 
H. R. 11 before it was introduced, and three 
Members have introduced identical bills. 
Similarly, 30 Members of the Senate are co- 
sponsors with Senator KEFAUVER of an identi- 
cal bill over on the Senate side. I hope that 
both of these bills, H. R. 11 and H. R. 567, 
can be reported and passed promptly, and 
I think that from letters I have seen from 
President Eisenhower to some of the small- 
business people that President Eisenhower 
would sign these bills, 


WHY WE NEEDED THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


Now I would like to tell the committee 
what we were trying to do back in 1935 and 
1936, when we were drafting the amendments 
to section 2. 

We were having literally thousands of com- 
plaints from small businessmen about price 
discriminations, and as you will remember 
small firms and some pretty big firms were 
going out of business by the thousands. 
Well, we made a lot of investigations and 
held hearings over a period of about 2 years. 
And we got the Federal Trade Commission 
to make investigations. They sent investi- 
gators out and collected all kinds of price 
data and interviewed people and made re- 
ports. We went into this thing thoroughly— 
from every possible angle. One thing was 
certainly clear: we had to have a law on price 
discrimination and we had to have a really 
good one. 

Now when we started to draft a bill, we 
found we had two problems. We had the 
problem of small suppliers trying to com- 
pete with big suppliers; and we had the prob- 
lem of small customers—wholesalers and re- 
tailers, and people like that—trying to com- 
pete with big customers, like the chain 
stores. 

The problem of small suppliers trying to 
compete with big suppliers was not new. 
It was the thing that was made famous by 
the old Standard Oil Co., and several other 
big companies about that time. It was the 
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same kind of problem which the 1914 sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton Act was passed to con- 
trol, except that we learned a lot of new 
angles about the problem, 

The old Standard Oil Co. started out as a 
small company. About 1860 or 1865 it was 
only 1 of about 30 refining companies then 
located in the vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio. 
When the Standard Co. set out to grow, the 
first thing it did was to merge with several 
of its competitors. This gave Standard a 
big size advantage over all the other com- 
petitors. Then what did itdo? It would go 
out into the territory of one of its competi- 
tors and cut the price just in that territory, 
until the competitor was driven out of busi- 
ness. Then Standard would raise the price 
in that territory and move on to the terri- 
tory of another competitor. The bigger it 
got, and the more business it had in high- 
priced markets, the easier it was to drive 
out the rest of the competitors. This com- 
pany got control of more than 90 percent of 
all the petroleum business in the country 
before it was finally subdivided by the Su- 
preme Court in 1912. 

Well, when we were investigating in 1935 
and 1936, we found the same sort of thing 
still going on. Big suppliers were discrimi- 
nating in their prices and putting smaller 
suppliers out of business. I will explain why 
this was when I finish telling you about the 
practical side of the problem. 

Now, practically everybody, at that time, 
except some of the big companies, agreed 
that the kind of practice I have described 
was wrong. But a lot of people thought that 
the effects were bad only when a company 
discriminated to go below a competitor's 
price. We found out differently. The im- 
portant thing is not just the price which a 
company receives for its product, it is also 
the volume of business it does at that price. 

You may recall, Mr. Chairman, those maps 
we were looking at a few years ago from the 
FTC report on the wholesale baking industry. 
There was one map, for example, of the Nli- 
nois-Indiana area. It showed the truck 
routes over which the big baking companies 
were shipping bread out of Chicago to the 
towns in this area; and it showed the price 
charged for bread in each town. When the 
price in Chicago was, say 10 cents, the price 
at some town 50 miles away would be 9 cents; 
then at a place another 25 miles away it 
would be 10 cents again; then at another 
town, perhaps 100 miles away, it would be 8 
cents; and so on. In most towns the price 
was 10 cents, but in many places it was 9 
cents, 8 cents, and in some places 7 cents. 

The investigators found what was happen- 
ing was this: the big Chicago baking com- 
panies were getting 10 cents wherever they 
could, which was in any town where there 
was no local competition. But when they 
came to a town where there was a local 
baker they would drop their price to meet 
whatever price the local baker charged. The 
result was that when these big companies 
started distributing out of Chicago a great 
many small baking companies went out bus- 
iness, and others were still going out of busi- 
ness. The point was that when a big bak- 
ery started sending trucks into a town and 
meeting the local baker's prices, the local 
baker lost a great percentage of his busi- 
ness. He had fixed costs, so when he lost 
business, his unit cost went up, and most 
likely he was soon in bankruptcy. Ob- 
viously, this is not a question of efficiency; 
it is a question of who is the biggest. Even 
if the local baker were greatly more efficient 
than the big baker—even if his unit cost for 
making and selling a loaf of bread were half 
that of the big baker, the effect would be the 
same. If the little baker reduced his price 
still further, to try to get back his volume, 
the big baker would meet that price, and 
he would not get his volume back. This is 
competition of size, not of efficiency. Em- 
ciency would come into play only if, to meet 
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the local baker's price, the big company had 
to reduce its price everywhere. Then the 
competition would be on equal terms. 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION MAKES INEFFICIENCY 


When we were investigating this practice 
we found the same thing going on in indus- 
try after industry. Big suppliers were dis- 
criminating in their prices, either to under- 
cut the smaller companies or to meet the 
prices of the local companies. Sometimes 
the big companies would meet the price of 
local companies to put them out of business 
and sometimes to make them raise their 
prices. Where a big company found that a 
local competitor was selling below its na- 
tional price, it would meet the price in that 
area, and if the local company did not show 
signs of going out of business, then the 
game of raising prices would start. The big 
company would lower the boom for a while 
and then raise it again. If the local com- 
pany failed to raise its price promptly, then 
the boom would be lowered again. Before 
long, after a few ups and downs, the local 
company would catch on to the fact that 
it had better raise up to the big competi- 
tor’s price. Since the big competitor is not 
going to permit local companies to have 
more than a certain share of the local mar- 
ket, the only profitable thing they can do is 
to raise their prices up to the big suppliers“ 
price. 

Thereafter the same proposition holds: no 
small supplier has any real independence to 
reduce his price. Discrimination makes it 
so easy for the big competitors to meet his 
price, and he knows they will meet his price, 
and hence he knows he can only lose money 
and not gain any volume of business by re- 
ducing his price. There are only 3 or 4 or 
perhaps 1 or 2 big suppliers in each industry 
which have any independence to reduce 
prices. This is the thing that keeps prices 
to consumers high: the centralized control 
over prices which is maintained by discrim- 
ination. This is soft competition. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not much trouble to 
see, why the big corporations do not like the 
antidiscrimination law. These corporations 
are at the top of the heap and have an unfair 
advantage over all of the smaller competi- 
tors. Many of these giant corporations are 
fat and lazy, and they would not like to have 
to compete with smaller companies on the 
basis of efficiency. Many of them know 
that if they did have to compete on equal 
terms the smaller companies would run rings 
around them. 

Most of the big corporations are inevi- 
tably inefficient. They have a large number 
of high-priced vice-presidents; they have 
huge advertising and political expenses; and, 
worst of all, they are snarled up in more 
bureaucratic red-tape than the worst Gov- 
ernment bureau we ever had. Most of the 
managements don’t know who their own 
people are, and most of the underlings have 
to spend their time making up elaborate 
reports and reading regulations to find out 
what authority they have to do what. All 
of this takes time and money that might 
be spent in productive work. 

Now that is only one isde of the coin. 
When we were drafting the amendments to 
section 2, we also had the problem of small 
customers, such as wholesalers and retailers, 
trying to compete with big wholesalers and 
big retailers. We spent most of our time 
on this problem. 

We found that suppliers were frequently 
giving competing customers radically differ- 
ent prices on the same item without any 
cost justification for making the price to 
one customer any different from the price 
charged another customer, It was in this 
field—the distribution field—that the great- 
est numbers of independent firms were going 
out of business. The manufacturing field 
had already become highly monopolized in 
the period from about 1890 or 1900 up to 
and through World War I. As you know, 
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it was during the 1920s and early thirties 
that thousands of independent merchants 
and small chains were driven out, and the 
distribution fields were rapidly becoming 
monopolized by a few giant chains. 


PURPOSE OF ANTIDISCRIMINATION LAW 


Now when we drafted subsection (a) of 
section 2, we drafted it to meet both the 
problem of competition among suppliers and 
the problem of competition among custom- 
ers. In some situations a supplier’s discrim- 
inations injure another supplier without 
any effect on the customers. In other sit- 
uations, a supplier’s discriminations injure 
competition among his customers without 
affecting his competitors. 

In other situations a supplier’s discrimina- 
tions may injure both his competitors and 
his customers. Then, of course, there may 
be other situations where a supplier’s dis- 
criminations injure neither competitors nor 
customers. If the customers are not in com- 
petition with one another, there is no injury 
there. And if the discriminations do not 
put a small competitor to a substantial dis- 
advantage, there is no injury there. 

Subsection (a), then, contains the general 
prohibition against price discrimination. We 
did not prohibit all price discriminations. 
And we did not prohibit discriminations 
which do only minor injuries. In other 
words, we did not want to trouble business 
about picayunish matters. But where the 
injury is substantial, the language is tight, 
and it was meant to be tight. I will quote 
the language as follows: “where the effect 
of such discrimination may be substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce, or to 
injure, destroy, or prevent competition with 
any person who either grants or knowingly 
receives the benefits of such discrimination, 
or with customers of either of them.” 

On the other hand, we wrote into the bill 
a positive exemption for discriminations 
which are justified by differences in the 
supplier’s costs. We did not want to be 
accused of interfering with efficiency any- 
where in the economic system, and in fact 
we did not want to interfere with efficiency. 
We were not trying to make any advantage 
for small business, not even to offset the 
advantage which big business had enjoyed 
in the previous decades. We merely wanted 
to give small business an equal opportunity, 
or at least something approaching an equal 
opportunity. 

At the same time, however, we put the 
burden of proving a cost justification on the 
company that makes the discrimination, 
The law does not just take the company’s 
word that it has a cost justification. After 
a company has been proved to have made a 
discrimination and has been proved to have 
caused a substantial injury to competition, 
then the company may come forward and 
claim a cost justification, but it must prove 
its cost justification. 

In the problem of small customers trying 
to compete with big customers, we found 
that there are other ways a supplier may 
discriminate among customers besides dis- 
criminating in price, but amounting to the 
same thing as discriminating in price. We 
found, moreover, that these roundabout dis- 
criminations were widely practiced, so we 
drafted a subsection of the bill to cover each 
type. We found, for example, that A. & P. 
had set up a dummy brokerage company 
which got a percentage rebate or kickback 
from the suppliers on all of A. & P.'s pur- 
chases. Therefore, we put subsection (c) 
in the bill, which forbids the supplier to 
pay the customer a commission or brokerage 
except for services actually rendered in con- 
nection with the sale or purchase of the 
goods in question. This section likewise for- 
bids the customer to accept such a commis- 
sion, and it specifically covers any agent or 
intermediary which is in fact acting for one 
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of the opposite parties to the transaction. 
In other words, the law cannot be circum- 
vented by setting up a dummy commission 
company. 

We also found other situations where sup- 
pliers were paying the advertising bill for 
some customers and not paying the adver- 
tising bill for other customers. So we put 
subsection (d) in the bill, which forbids the 
supplier to pay for anything of benefit to one 
customer unless he makes such benefits 
available to all customers on proportionately 
equal terms. 

At one time there was some thought of 
trying to incorporate this prohibition into 
subsection (a), or at least placing on it the 
same limitation as to where there is an in- 
jury to competition. We had a great deal of 
discussion about this, about whether the 
courts would recognize that advertising can 
divert business from one merchant to an- 
other, and what all it would take to prove 
to the courts that a particular advertising 
campaign had been the cause of one mer- 
chant's gaining business and another mer- 
chant's losing business, and so on. So the 
risk of creating a loophole in the whole law 
was grave. The result was that we concluded 
that if we put this prohibition into subsec- 
tion 2 (a) we would risk creating a loophole 
by which the whole law could be evaded. 
This risk seemed more important than any 
reason we could find as to why a supplier 
should pay the customer’s advertising bill 
at all, so we wrote the provision the way it is. 

I mention this because great and ponder- 
ous legal tomes have been written about 
what a horrible thing we did here. I do not, 
however, see the matter today any differ- 
ently than when the bill was drafted. If a 
supplier wants his customers to have money 
for advertising he can make available to 
them proportionately equal allowances, or he 
can simply reduce his prices and allow each 
merchant to decide how best to do his selling 
job. 

I come now to subsection (e). This fol- 
lows the same principle as subsection (d), 
and for the same reasons. It refers, how- 
ever, to furnishing services or facilities. In 
other words, if the big baker comes around 
to the local merchant and says: “Yes, I know 
you have a local baking company here, but I 
can’t come down to his price for you, because 
I might have to reduce my price to other 
customers; but I will lend you a couple of 
salesmen and paint your store and put some 
new counters in,” then that corporation—we 
are talking about interstate commerce, you 
know—will have to make these services and 
facilities available on proportionately equal 
terms to its other customers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been speaking in 
quite general terms about subsections (a), 
(c), (d) and (e) of the act. For the benefit 
of the lawyers who might want to go into 
these matters I have a more formal and de- 
tailed statement pertaining to these sub- 
sections which I will be glad to make avail- 
able to you. I think your staff technicians 
will be interested in this, and perhaps the 
members of the committee too. (The sup- 
plemental statement referred to appears as 
Appendix B.) 


OLD PROMISES TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Thus far I have been speaking about those 
sections of the law which have held firm, 
and have been interpreted by the courts as 
they were meant to be interpreted. I would 
like to tell the committee now where the 
law has broken down, and how this has 
come about. 

I have already mentioned that when we 
were investigating in 1935 and 1936, we found 
that ihe problem of competition among sup- 
pliers had not been solved. Big suppliers 
were discriminating either to meet the prices 
of small suppliers or to undercut the prices 
of small suppliers; and the small suppliers 
were being driven out of business, Why 
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was this? What happened to the promises 
that had been made to small business in the 
campaign of 1912, and what had happened to 
the 1914 law that was intended to carry out 
these promises? 

Certainly the promises had been made. 
The platform of the Democratic Party in 
that year promised legislation against price 
discrimination, and it also promised legis- 
lation against other monopoly practices. 
The legislation promised was for, and I am 
quoting: “The prevention of holding com- 
panies, of interlocking directorates, of stock- 
watering, of discriminations in price, and the 
control by any one corporation of so large a 
proportion of any industry as to make it a 
menace to competitive conditions.” (Demo- 
cratic platform of 1912.) 

Woodrow Wilson made his campaign on 
these promises. He made a great number of 
small-business speeches. 

Most of these things were done, or they. 
were intended to be done in the Clayton and 
FTC laws. I would like to read you what 
President Wilson wrote after he signed these 
bills: 

“With similar purpose and in a like tem- 
per the Congress has sought, in the Trade 
Commission bill and in the Clayton bill, to 
make men in a small way of business as free 
to succeed as men in a big way, and to kill 
monopoly in the seed. * * * It is our pur- 
pose to destroy monopoly and maintain com- 
petition as an only effectual instrument of 
business liberty.” (Woodrow Wilson letter 
of Oct. 17, 1914, The Public Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson, vol. III, pp. 189-190.) 

Certainly something had gone wrong with 
section 2 of the Clayton Act between 1914 
and 1935. What had gone wrong? The 
fact is that section 2 of the Clayton bill con- 
tained a proviso which said that nothing 
contained in the law would prevent discrim- 
inations “made in good faith to meet com- 
petition,” 

What happened was that the courts in- 
terpreted this proviso to allow the suppliers 
to do about anything they pleased. The 
“good faith” phrase of the proviso was inter- 
preted in the same way the Sherman Act 
had been interpreted with respect to at- 
tempting to monopolize. In short, the law 
on price discrimination which was passed 
because the Sherman Act had failed became 
no more than the Sherman Act. Lack of 
good faith could be proved only by proving 
an evil intent. Well, the new law provided 
some restraint, perhaps, against a big cor- 
poration’s going on an open march to take 
over 90 percent or 100 percent of a whole 
industry. But for big corporations with 
a mere 10, 30, 50, or 80 percent of the market, 
it could rarely be proved that their discrim- 
inations were made with an intent to 
monopolize. 

The courts could see no reason for in- 
ferring that a supplier might have some evil 
objective as to the distant future when the 
supplier had immediately at hand the whole- 
some objective of getting more business and 
more profits. The point of the law, which 
was to outlaw a particular method for get- 
ting more business and more profits, was lost 
sight of; all that counted was the corpora- 
tion’s intentions, its absence of any intent 
to monopolize. This deterioration in the 
law had become clear by the time of the 
depression following World War I. Congress 
did nothing about it, and the courts as- 
sumed, as they rightfully would, that they 
had interpreted the law the way Congress 
meant it to be interpreted. The law was 
largely a nullity. 


PRIMARY PURPOSE OF THE ROBINSON- 
PATMAN BILL 

When we drafted the Robinson-Patman 
Act, it was the good-faith proviso, above all 
else, that we meant to correct. You will 
find, Mr. Chairman, that the legislative his- 
tory supports me in this statement in copi- 
ous degree. 
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We certainly intended to eliminate the 
nullifying effects of this good-faith proviso. 
But the question was how to do it. 

The Federal Trade Commission made one 
good suggestion. It recommended in a re- 
port to Congress in 1934+ that this proviso, 
as well as another troublesome proviso of 
the old law, be left out of the bill entirely. 
They suggested that we could simply pro- 
hibit what they called unfair and unjust 
discriminations and omit the provisos. 
Without such provisos specifically in the 
statute, the FTC suggested it could, along 
with the courts, put judicial provisos into 
the law. Hence, this would allow the FTC 
and the courts to make judicial determina- 
tions in each case whether the circumstances 
justified violation of the general prohibi- 
tions of the law. That was supposedly what 
we had the FTC for—to be an expert at 
finding what injured competition and what 
improves competition. 

Senator Robinson’s bill adopted this sug- 
gestion, at least with reference to the good- 
faith proviso, just as FTC had made it. 
S. 3154 which was reported out by the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, contained 
no reference to good faith, although the 
Senate later amended the bill in this par- 
ticular. 

In our bill, however, we tried to adopt the 
FTC's suggestion, not by having the bill 
silent on the matter, but by having it specifi- 
cally state the procedure which FTC had 
suggested. So we qualified the general pro- 
hibition against price discrimination in sub- 
section 2 (a) with a subsection, 2 (b). 

Now we did several things in subsection 
2 (b) and these things should not be con- 
fused. 

First we provided a general procedure as to 
the burden of proof. We meant the law to 
be enforced, and we did not mean for the 
money which would be appropriated for its 
enforcement to be dissipated in the enforce- 
ment agencies’ trying to prove everything 
under the sun. So we provided that the en- 
forcement agencies could make out a prima 
facie case just by showing that a discrim- 
ination had been made and under such cir- 
cumstances as would lead to the conclusion 
that injury to competition might result, and 
at that point the burden of rebutting that 
prima facie case would shift to the person 
who had made the discrimination. We saw 
no point but waste in having the FTC go 
ahead and prove that the discrimination had 
actually done an injury to competition, be- 
fore the person making the discrimination 
would be obliged to come forward and show 
that he had some reason which would have a 
bearing on the question of how and if a cease 
and desist order should be issued. For ex- 
ample, it would be a waste of money, and 
it would slow down enforcement of the law 
in general, if the FTC had to prove that a 
corporation was making discriminations, and 
then prove that these discriminations actu- 
ally had resulted in a substantial lessening 
of competition, only then to have the corpo- 
ration pull out its books and show that the 
discriminations were justified by cost dif- 
ferences, 

The second thing we did in subsection 2 
(b) may be clear already. That is, we stated 
that the person against whom a prima facie 
case had been made out would have the 
burden of proof as to any of the affirmative 
justifications provided in the act. These 
affirmative justifications are all specifically 
stated in subsection 2 (a). They include 
the cost justification, the justification as 
to price changes made from time to time 
because of changes in the market for, or the 


+The recommendation referred to is con- 
tained in the final report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on chain-store investi- 
gations (S. Doc. No. 4, Dec. 13, 1934, 74th 
Cong., Ist sess.). 
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marketability of, the goods in question, and 
other things. 

The third thing we did in subsection 2 (b) 
Was, as I have said, to adopt the procedure 
which FTC had recommended on the good 
faith matter, except we stated it specifically, 
and we stated specifically that a person 
against whom a prima facie case had been 
made out has a right to rebut that prima 
facie case by showing that his discrimination 
has been made in good faith to meet the 
lower price of a competitor. We did not pro- 
vide that such a showing would necessarily 
justify the discrimination and thus serve 
as a bar to a cease and desist order. We 
merely gave the person the right to put into 
the record the evidence that he met a com- 
petitor’s price in good faith, and thus force 
FTC to take a closer look at the competitive 
situation before it issued an order, so that 
it would be sure that the order should issue 
cnd that it issued against the right people. 


INTENT OF THE GOOD-FAITH PROVISO 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to show 
to the committee what this procedure means, 
or should have meant, after I have reminded 
the committee of the subsequent legislative 
steps on this bill. As you will recall, we had 
great trouble getting that language of sub- 
section 2 (a) accepted by the House. It 
seems that half of the Members were think- 
ing up and offering amendments to this sub- 
section, and to other sections of the bill, too. 
But the House did accept the language as we 
had written it. The Senate passed a differ- 
ent version and the Senate bill differed from 
our bill on this point of good faith. There 
was a conference, and the conference com- 
mittee accepted the House language on this 
point. Moreover, the manager of the House 
conferees brought back a report which ex- 
plained the meaning of this language at 
great length and with great clarity and pre- 
cision. After that report there should never 
have been any misunderstanding or dispute 
as to what the good-faith proviso of the 
Robinson-Patman Act means. I commend 
that report to the committee’s attention. I 
should like to read two small excerpts, if I 
may, from the section dealing with the 
good-faith proviso. Referring to this pro- 
viso, the report reads: “This does not set up 
the meeting of competition as an absolute 
bar to a charge of discrimination under the 
bill. It merely permits it to be shown in 
evidence. This provision is entirely pro- 
cedural. It does not determine substantive 
rights, liabilities, and duties. They are fixed 
in the other provisions of the bill. It leaves 
it a question of fact to be determined in 
each case, whether the competition to be 
met was such as to justify the discrimina- 
tion given, as one lying within the limita- 
tions laid down by the bill, and whether 
the way in which the competition was met 
lies within the latitude allowed by those 
limitations.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 74th 
Cong., 2d sess., June 15, 1936, p. 9416.) 

In other words, this proviso was to mean 
just what the FTC had suggested. We would 
leave it up to the FTC and the courts to 
determine from the facts in each case 
whether the competition met was such as 
to justify the discrimination given. 

Furthermore, this report went on to point 
out some of the circumstances which would 
not be condoned by the proviso: 

“This procedural provision cannot be con- 
strued as a carte blanche exemption to vio- 
late the bill so long as a competitor can be 
shown to have violated it first, nor so long 
as that competition cannot be met without 
the use of oppressive discriminations in vio- 
3 of the obvious intent of the bill” (op. 
cit.). 

Then, Mr. Chairman, the report points out 
one of the factual circumstances which 
must be present when the good-faith de- 
fense might be found to justify a discrimina- 
tion and thus serve as a bar to a cease and 
desist order. Now I hope that the commit- 
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tee will note these words, because in a few 
moments I will call attention to what the 
Supreme Court did with these words in its 
Standard Oil (Indiana) opinion. The report 
states: 

“As in any case of self-defense, while the 
attack against which the defense is claimed 
may be shown in evidence, its competency 
as & bar depends also upon whether it was 
a legal or illegal attack” (op. cit., p. 9413). 

Now what does this mean? 

Let us suppose that I am walking along 
the street back home during a campaign 
and I meet my opponent and he attacks 
me in some unlawful way. Will I be justi- 
fied in using an unlawful method to defend 
myself? Yes, of course, but this will de- 
pend upon all the circumstances. It will 
depend upon the nature of the attack, the 
methods of defense that are available to 
me, and the method I actually use. If my 
opponent were a big burley athlete, 7 feet 
tall, I might be justified in hitting him with 
a club, although he attacked me only with 
his fists. But I would not be justified in 
continuing to rain blows on him after he 
is knocked out. In any case, I have the 
burden of proving my justification in court 
later. I will have to prove that he attacked 
me first, and that he attacked me unlaw- 
fully. And I would have to prove that I 
did nothing more than was necessary under 
the circumstances to defend myself until 
such time as I could get the legal author- 
ities to stop my opponent’s unlawful attack. 

Now let us suppose that I see my opponent 
coming along the street and he is unarmed, 
but I have a gun. He has not attacked me in 
any unlawful way, but I know that he has 
been trying to win over some of the voters 
who have supported me in past elections. 
So I pull out my gun and start shooting at 
him and I hit several innocent bystanders. 
Let us suppose further that my opponent 
takes cover behind a tree, and I then make 
myself comfortable and begin taking some 
leisurely pot shots at that tree. I know that 
as long as I keep my opponent pinned behind 
that tree he cannot be out winning over more 
of the voters. So I continue taking pot shots, 
and every now and again I hit an innocent 
bystander. I hit a lot of small children, par- 
ticularly, who are not big enough to look out 
for themselves. 

Then let us suppose that after a long while 
the police come around and try to put a 
stop to my activity, but I say to the police, 
“You cannot interfere with me, I have rights 
under the law; you will have to go back to the 
precinct station and make a determination 
whether I am acting in good faith; and un- 
less you weigh the evidence and find that I 
am not acting in good faith, then you cannot 
interfere with me no matter how many 
innocent bystanders I shoot.” 


HOW THE LAW BROKE DOWN 


Mr. Chairman, it might seem silly to ask 
if my conduct in this supposed situation 
would be justified, but you cannot avoid 
these conclusions: 

First, if I had been before the Supreme 
Court in place of Standard Oil (Indiana) in 
1951, the Court would have told me that I 
was perfectly justified in using my unlawful 
method in attacking my opponent, just so 
long as my opponent had used no unlawful 
method in attacking me, and I was using 
this method for the purpose of retaining the 
support of voters who had supported me in 
the past. 

Second, if those policemen who tried to 
stop me from shooting a lot of innocent by- 
standers had been before the Supreme Court 
in place of the FTC in 1951, the Court would 
have told those policemen that I was right, 
that they could not interfere with me until 
they first made a finding whether I was act- 
ing in self-defense, and that I would be act- 
ing in self-defense if I used this otherwise 
unlawful method to attack an opponent who 
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had not used any unlawful method, but who 
was lawfully trying to take the support of 
voters that I wanted to retain. 

‘These are almost precisely the things the 
Supreme Court told the Standard Oil Co, 
and the FTC in the Standard Oil (Indiana) 
decision. Now what are the facts? 

The discriminations were taking place in 
Detroit, Mich. Standard was selling at 
wholesale to certain of its retail dealers in 
Detroit, at a much lower price than it sold 
to its other retail dealers in Detroit. Stand- 
ard had no cost justification for making the 
different prices. The favored dealers natu- 
rally were able to reduce their prices to con- 
sumers, and Standard intended that they 
would reduce their prices to consumers. As 
a consequence, the favored dealers were tak- 
ing trade away from Standard’s other 
retail dealers and putting these dealers out 
of business. These were the innocent by- 
standers. Why was Standard commercially 
shooting innocent bystanders? It was meet- 
ing the prices of the Red Indian Co. 

Red Indian is a small Michigan refiner, 
making gasoline from Michigan crude. It 
sold what is frequently called an “off brand” 
gasoline; its gasoline is not nationally ad- 
vertised. The price of its gasoline to con- 
sumers was normally several cents below 
Standard’s price. Standard was the prin- 
cipal marketer of gasoline in the Midwest, 
and its market covered 14 States. Standard 
was not reducing its price in all of these 
States, it was reducing its price Just in those 
neighborhoods of Detroit where there were 
stations selling Red Indian gasoline. There 
was no evidence that Red Indian discrimi- 
nated in its price; on the contrary, Stand- 
ard’s attorneys told the Supreme Court that 
Red Indian had not been making unlawful 
prices. 

Now what happened? How did the law 
get into such a snarl? Well, in the first 
place, the FTC had never followed the pro- 
cedure we set out for them in subsection 
2 (b). When the FTC brought cases under 
the Robinson-Patman Act, it never stopped 
with just making out a prima facie case and 
then letting the burden shift to the com- 
pany to bring forward its evidence to rebut 
the prima facie case. The FTC had always 
gone on and proved the injury to competi- 
tion or the tendency to monopoly. It did 
the same thing in the Standard (Indiana) 
case, so perhaps this helped to confuse the 
Court. 

The FT, made its finding that Standard's 
discriminations were substantially injuring 
its retail dealers and issued a cease and de- 
sist order. It allowed Standard to introduce 
the evidence which Standard said would 
show that it had met prices in good faith, 
but it refused to make a finding on this 
question. FTC took the position that since 
it had already gone beyond the making of a 
prima facie case and proved the injury to 
competition, the question under the good- 
faith proviso was not relevant. Standard, 
on the other hand, claimed that its good- 
faith defense was not only relevant, but that 
if the question of good faith were answered 
in the affirmative this defense would be a 
final and complete bar to a cease-and-desist 
order. 

The Supreme Court’s ruling on this ques- 
tion we already know. The Court ruled with 
Standard. It told the policemen that they 
could not interfere with Standard's activities 
until they made a finding whether or not 
Standard’s discriminations were made in 
good faith. And it told us all what good 
faith means. It told us that good faith 
means self-defense, and that this self-de- 
fense means that a supplier is justified in 
resorting to the unlawful method of pricing 
in defending itself against a competitor who 
has used no unlawful method of pricing, if 
the supplier’s purpose is to retain a cus- 
tomer. Finally, the Court told us that this is 
what the good-faith proviso had meant under 
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the 1914 law, and that Congress had, by the 
1936 law, made no real change in the proviso, 
Why did the Court think such a topsy-turvy 
notion of self-defense as this is sound? Let 
the majority opinion speak: 

“It is enough to say that Congress did not 
seek by the Robinson-Patman Act either to 
abolish competition or so radically to cur- 
tail it that a seller would have no substantial 
right of self-defense against a price raid by 
a competitor. For example, if a large cus- 
tomer requests his seller to meet a tempt- 
ingly lower price offered to him by one of 
his seller’s competitors, the seller may well 
find it essential, as a matter of business sur- 
vival, to meet that price rather than to lose 
the customer. It might be that this custom- 
er is the seller’s only available market for 
the major portion of the seller's product, and 
that the loss of this customer would result 
in forcing a much higher unit cost and 
higher sales price upon the seller’s other 
customers.” (Standard Oil (Indiana) Co, 
v. FTC (340 U. S. 231).) 

Thus my analogy holds. Since we may 
assume that I may need the votes of those 
supporters down in my District for reelec- 
tion, then I am justified in attacking my 
opponent by a normally unlawful method, 
provided he has used no unlawful method to 
attack me, and the innocent bystanders I 
may shoot have no rights. 


THE COURT CONFUSED VESTED INTERESTS WITH 
COMPETITION 


Mr. Chairman, now comes the bitterest pill 
of all. Here is the Court declaring that a 
supplier has a vested right in the continu- 
ing patronage of the people who have bought 
from him, so much so that he is justified 
in using the method of pricing we con- 
demned as an instrument of monopoly. 
Here is the Court telling the innocent by- 
standers we sought to protect from abuses 
of monopoly power that their rights are sec- 
ondary to the rights of a supplier who may 
need to use his monopoly power to retain 
customers. And in the same breath, here is 
the Court finding support for its position by 
citing suggestions that the theory of the 
Robinson-Patman Act is inconsistent with 
the other antitrust laws, and citing the writ- 
ings of propagandists who are constantly 
saying that the Robinson-Patman Act pro- 
tects competitors instead of protecting com- 
petition. 

Well, this I can say: When we passed the 
Robinson-Patman Act, we thought we were 
passing a law for competition and against 
monopoly; and I have not heretofore known 
of any theory of competition which holds 
that a supplier has a vested right in the con- 
tinuing patronage of his customers, so much 
so that he can resort to a method of compe- 
tition by which the small competitors will 
always lose out and the big competitors will 
always win. 

How did the Supreme Court arrive at the 
construction of self-defense it reached in 
the Standard Oil (Indiana) opinion? Its 
official sources were, for the most part, those 
I have cited to this committee—at least the 
Court found these things reconciled in its 
thinking. It also appears that the Court 
had been educating itself with some of the 
writings of the propagandists working for 
the lobby which is out to wreck the anti- 
trust laws. 

In fairness, it should be said that the 
Court also leaned heavily upon the opinion 
in the Staley case, written by the late Chief 
Justice Stone. The Court thought that it 
had held in part I of the Staley opinion that 
a supplier is never justified in making an 
unlawful price to meet an unlawful price; 
hence in the Standard Oil (Indiana) opin- 
ion it concluded that the answer must be 
that a supplier is justified in making an un- 
lawful price to meet a lawful price. Then 
followed the qualification which seemed to 
reconcile this construction with self-defense, 
the qualification being that this justifica- 
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tion exists only where the unlawful method 
is used to retain a customer, 

I think the Court misread part I of its 
Staley opinion. As I read that opinion, the 
Court rejected Staley’s plea that it had acted 
in good faith in adopting its competitor's 
unlawful pricing system, for the obvious rea- 
son that this adoption was not made in self- 
defense against an unlawful attack, nor 
against an attack of any kind. Rather, the 
Court thought that Staley’s purpose in 
adopting this pricing system was to join in 
an attack upon the consumer’s pocketbook. 
It was known that several years before this 
case was brought the Department of Justice 
had charged Staley and its competitor with 
combining and conspiring to use this same 
pricing system, and that these companies 
had accepted an order forbidding them to 
continue such combination and conspiracy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said several harsh 
things about what has happened to the anti- 
trust laws in the courts. By these things I 
have meant a critique of the antitrust laws, 
not a criticism of the courts. Our judges 
are honest men and probably wiser men than 
most of usin the House. Their biases are the 
biases common to our society. And if they 
are propagandized through the law journals, 
so are all of our minds molded by what we 
read. If I should now leave an impression 
that I think the courts have been primarily 
responsible for the failure of our antitrust 
laws, I would leave an erroneous impression. 
I do not think the primary responsibility for 
this failure lies with the courts; I think it 
lies with Congress. 

Congress has written these laws, for the 
most part, in general and vague terms, and 
has left it up to the courts to give these 
terms meaning. If the courts have given 
these laws the wrong meaning, Congress has 
known about it, and has known what the 
practical effects have been. Our constitu- 
ents write to us, or come to see us. They do 
not write or go to see the judges. Therefore, 
when Congress fails to act to correct a wrong 
interpretation of the law, the courts have 
every reason to think that their interpreta- 
pons are right, and that Congress approves 

em. 


THE PROBLEM IS UP TO CONGRESS 


Our problem now is what to do about the 
error in the Standard Oil (Indiana) decision, 
I have offered two bills which I think will 
help to correct this error and which I think 
we can pass. I urgently invite the commit- 
tee’s attention to these bills. They are sim- 
ple bills, and I can explain them very briefly. 

H. R. 11 is to amend subsection 2 (b) of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. The intent of 
the bill is to accept the Standard Oil (In- 
diana) opinion up to the point where the 
effects of a discriminatory price reach a cer- 
tain degree of seriousness, but to put a limit 
on the good-faith defense, so that it will not 
be a bar to a cease-and-desist order where 
the effects of the discrimination go beyond 
this degree of seriousness. This degree of 
seriousness is at the point where, in the 
language of the bill: “the effect of the dis- 
crimination may be substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce.” 

The bill does nothing more than that. 
The protection which this language would 
give falls far short of the protection which 
the language of the prohibition in subsec- 
tion 2 (a) would offer. The language there 
refers to discriminations: “Where the effect 
of such discrimination may be substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce, or to 
injure, destroy or prevent competition with 
any person who either grants or knowingly 
receives the benefit of such discrimination, 
or with customers of either of them.” 

In other words, H. R. 11 says that the 
supplier will be justified in shooting at his 
competitors who try to take his customers 
by lawful means, and in shooting a few 
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innocent bystanders, but if he reaches the 
point where he is about to make a substan- 
tial reduction in the population, then he 
will no longer be justified. 

H. R. 567 is what we might call an anti- 
boobytrap bill. It is to require the supplier 
who offers quantity discounts or seasonal 
discounts to make known to all of his cus- 
tomers that these discounts exist and that 
they are available under the same condi- 
tions to all customers. 

The reason for this bill is that some sup- 
pliers who offer quantity discounts or dis- 
counts during seasons of the year do not 
let all of the customers in on these dis- 
counts. The salesmen have the schedules 
in their briefcases, but they do not tell all 
of the customers; they may tell just certain 
customers. The merchant on one side of the 
street pays the prices shown on the price 
list. He is dealing with a big nationwide 
corporation. He knows that he cannot bar- 
gain with that corporation nor suggest what 
prices he will pay for its goods. He does 
not know that the merchant down the street 
is paying the prices shown on the discount 
schedule. He may not learn this even when 
he finally goes out of business. He is booby- 
trapped. H. R. 567 would tell suppliers who 
offer discounts to make a good-faith effort 
to see that all of their customers know that 
these discounts exist. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other place 
where the Robinson-Patman Act has broken 
down. This is in subsection 2 (f) of the 
act. This section has been completely nulli- 
fied by the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Automatic Canteen case. 

When we were investigating back in 1935- 
36, we found many instances where big 
buyers like A & P were coercing great num- 
bers of small suppliers into giving them 
discriminatory discounts. 

Subsection 2 (a) of the bill was aimed at 
suppliers. It prohibited an individual sup- 
plier from granting such discounts where 
the discounts were so substantial that they 
might have the effect of injuring competi- 
tion as specified in the bill. But we felt 
that something ought also to be done about 
this situation where the big buyer was 
coercing the discriminations from a large 
number of suppliers. The reasons were two. 

First of all, in many lines of commerce 
the merchants handle many different items 
from so many different suppliers, that one 
supplier’s discriminations alone may not 
have the effect. of any substantial injury 
to competition. On the other hand, the 
combined effect of these discriminations 
from all of these suppliers would have such 
an effect. 

The second reason why we felt that sub- 
section 2 (f) should be written is an admin- 
istrative one. We saw no reason why the 
enforcement agencies should have to bring 
a large number of cases against many indi- 
vidual suppliers when the law ought to go 
directly to the root of the evil—that is, to 
the buyer who coerced these discrimina- 
tions. 

We thought that we had made such a 
provision in subsection 2 (f). But in the 
Automatic Canteen decision, the Supreme 
Court made a ruling which throws this sec- 
tion completely out of the window. It ruled, 
in effect, that a big buyer who coerces sup- 
pliers into giving it discriminations cannot 
be held accountable unless it can be proved 
that the buyer knew that the supplier’s 
discriminations could not be justified by 
any of the justifications provided in the act. 
This means that in order to remain within 
the law, all that a big buyer has to do is to 
keep itself ignorant of what its suppliers’ 
costs are. I have offered no bill to correct 
this problem. I call the committee's at- 
tention to the problem in the hope that it 
will find the proper solution. 
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H. R. 11 AND H. R. 567 SHOULD BE PASSED 
IMMEDIATELY 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think that the two 
bills before this committee, H. R. 11 and H. 
R. 567, go far enough, or that they would 
do what we really ought to do. It occurred 
to me that if we did what we ought to do, 
we would re-pass the Robinson-Patman Act. 
But frankly, I do not think we could pass 
the Robinson-Patman Act in this Congress. 
Consequently, I have introduced these two 
bills which I think we can pass and pass im- 
mediately. They will correct in part the 
damage done by the Standard Oil (Indiana) 
decision and restore some measure of pro- 
tection to small business against big busi- 
ness abuse of power, although they will not 
give small business all of the protection it 
was intended to have by the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 

Now we cannot wait until such time as 
we can pass a bill which gives small business 
full protection. We are confronted with an 
immediate and compelling practical prob- 
lem. Subsection 2 (a) has for all practical 
purposes been rendered a nullity. The prac- 
tical result is that thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of small businessmen all over 
this country are being injured, and they are 
being sorely injured. Many of them are 
being put out of business, 

I hope that this committee will soon have 
an opportunity to read some of the testi- 
mony of small gasoline dealers who have 
been coming here and testifying before the 
committee headed by my colleague, the Hon- 
orable JAMES ROOSEVELT. These dealers have 
come from all parts of the United States, 
and they all have the same heartbreaking 
story to tell. They are being ruined. They 
are being ruined by price discriminations 
made in good faith to meet competition. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to conceive 
that in such a supposedly civilized country 
as ours there could be tolerated such per- 
suasive and harsh injustices as this record 
shows. Here are these multi-billion-dollar 
oil companies on the one hand acting in 
good faith to ruin thousands upon thou- 
sands of small independent businessmen who 
go into the retail business with perhaps no 
more than $3 to $5 thousand of capital, plus 
the assets of high hopes and strong determi- 
nations. These little businessmen are not 
the castoffs of society, Mr. Chairman. They 
are intelligent, honest, hardworking citizens 
who want to be independent. There are 
200,000 of these independent dealers in the 
country today, and one-third of them are go- 
ing out of business every year. When the 
rate of failure among our citizens is this 
high, I do not believe that our citizens have 
failed, but that there is a failure in the 
laws which Congress has provided. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that if this com- 
mittee read the testimony of these gasoline 
dealers, it would not sleep tonight before it 
had reported out a bill to correct these in- 
justices. 

Cosponsors of H. R. 11: Hon. CARL ALBERT 
(Oklahoma), Hon. HUGH J. Appontzio (New 
Jersey), Hon. Wayne N. ASPINALL (Colo- 
rado), Hon. CLEVELAND M. BatLey (West Vir- 
ginia), Hon. RICHARD BoLLING (Missouri), 
Hon. Overton Brooxs (Louisiana), Hon. 
USHER L. Burpick (North Dakota), Hon. 
Rosert C. Brno (West Virginia), Hon. Ciir- 
FORD Davis (Tennessee), Hon. JOHN D. DIN- 
GELL (Michigan), Hon. Tuomas J. Dopp 
(Connecticut), Hon. CLYDE Doyte (Califor- 
nia), Hon. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER (Pennsyl- 
vania), Hon. Jor L. Evins (Tennessee), Hon. 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL (Maryland), Hon. EDWARD 
A. GarmMatz (Maryland), Hon. Don HAY- 
WORTH (Michigan), Hon. CHT HOLIFIELD 
(California), Hon. Lester R. JOHNSON (Wis- 
consin), Hon. EUGENE J. KEOGH (New York), 
Hon. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY (Pennsylvania), 
Hon. Ceci. R. Kine (California), Hon. HEN- 
DERSON LANHAM (Georgia), Hon. JOHN LE- 
SINSKI (Michigan), Hon. GEORGE S. LONG 
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(Louisiana), Hon. EUGENE J. MCCARTHY 
(Minnesota), Hon, THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 
(Michigan), Hon. Don Macnuson (Washing- 
ton), Hon. Lez Mercatr (Montana), Hon. 
GEORGE P. MILLER (California), Hon. THOMAS 
E. Morcan (Pennsylvania), Hon. JoHN E. 
Moss, Jr. (California), Hon. ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter (New York), Hon. THOMAS J. O'BRIEN 
(Illinois), Hon. James G. POLK (Ohio), Hon. 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR. (New York), Hon. 
MELVIN PRIcE (Illinois), Hon. GEORGE M. 
Ruopes (Pennsylvania), Hon. PETER W. Ro- 
DINO, JR. (New Jersey), Hon. BYRON G. 
Rocers (Colorado), Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
(California), Hon. HARRY R. SHEPPARD (Cali- 
fornia), Hon. ROBERT L. F. SIKES (Florida), 
Hon. T. A. THOMPSON (Louisiana), Hon. 
Homer THORNBERRY (Texas), Hon. JOHN 
BELL WILLIAMS (Mississippi), Hon. CLEMENT 
J. ZABLOCKI (Wisconsin). 

Members of the House who haye intro- 
duced bills identical with H. R. 11 in the 
84th Congress: 

Hon. CHET HoLmIELD (California), H. R. 
2850. 

Hon. Harrison A. WLANs (New Jersey), 
H. R. 2690. 

Hon. JOHN LEsINSEI, Jr. (Michigan), H. R. 
2611. 

APPENDIX A 


Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN’S STATEMENT ON ANTI- 
TRUST PROBLEMS BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, HOUSE 
oF REPRESENTATIVES, May 10, 1955 


PERSONNEL—ATTORNEY GENERAL’S NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE TO STUDY ANTITRUST LAWS 


According to the membership list appeaf+ 
ing in the report of March 31, 1955, the per- 
sonnel of the Attorney General’s National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust laws con- 
sisted of 61 members and 2 cochairmen. It 
is the purpose of this statement to segregate 
those nembers into a number of categories 
and subcategories. The first category is 
designated as part I. This includes a listing 
of the members of the committee who direct- 
ly or through their law firms have appeared 
for alleged antitrust law violators in pro- 
ceedings and investigations which are now 
pending. This part is further divided so as 
to list separately the lawyers who are en- 
gaging in practice regularly, those who are 
teaching law, and the members who are 
economists. 

Part II contains a list of the members of 
the committee who directly or through their 
law firms have appeared as advocates for 
alleged violators of antitrust laws in pro- 
ceedings and investigations in the past. This 
part is further divided so as to list sepa- 
rately the lawyers who are engaging in prac- 
tice regularly, those who are teaching law, 
and the members who are economists. 

Part I 
Practicing Lawyers 

H. Thomas Austern, Covington & Burling, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
Antitrust cases: du Pont Co., cellophane 
case; dupont Co., Chicago divestiture case 
(GM, United States Rubber); Watchmakers 
of Switzerland; Information Center (repre- 
sented by firm); Michigan Tool Co. (crimi- 
nal and civil). 

Wendell Berge, Berge, Fox & Arent, Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C. Antitrust case: 
Joseph A. Krasnov. 

Bruce Bromley, Cravath, Swaine & Moore, 
15 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Antitrust 
cases: International Business Machines 
Corp., Lee Shubert. 

Hammond E. Chaffetz, Kirkland, Fleming, 
Green, Martin & Ellis, 33 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Antitrust cases: du 
Pont Co., Chicago, divestiture case (GM, 
United States Rubber); Darling & Co.; Em- 
ploying Plasterers Association; National City 
Lines; Zenith v. RCA et al. 

John W. Davis, Davis, Polk, Wardell, Sun- 
derland & Kiendle, 15 Broad Street, New York, 
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N. Y. (although Mr. Davis is deceased he is 
listed because the firm continues in the ac- 
tive representation of defendants in pending 
cases). Antitrust case: Standard Oil Co, 
N. J.) 

: George E. Frost, suite 838, 135 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Federal Trade 
Commission case: E. Edelmann & Co. 

Edward F. Howrey, Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, D.C. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission cases: Rubber Tire 
Industry; Quantity Limit Proceding, file 
203-1; Investigation of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

Edward R. Johnston, Johnston, Thompson, 
Raymond & Mayer, 11 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Antitrust cases: Butane Corp.; 
Fannin's Gas Co., National City Lines, Zenith 
v. RCA et at. 

A. Stewart Kerr, Crawford, Sweeny & Dodd, 
1601-1613 Dime Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Antitrust cases: Kelsey, Hayes Co.; Logan Co. 
(represented by firm); Michigan Tool Co, 
(criminal and civil). 

Francis R. Kirkham, Pillsbury, Madison 
& Sutro, Standard Oil Building, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Antitrust case: 
Standard Oil of California. 

George P. Lamb, Kittelle & Lamb, Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. Federal 
Trade Commission cases: Chain Institute, 
Ine. et al.; Pet Milk Co, 

Mason A. Lewis, Lewis, Grant, Newton, 
Davis & Henry, 810 First National Bank 
Building, Denver, Colo. Antitrust case: 
General Mills (represented by firm). 

Breck P. McAllister, Donovan, Leisure, 
Newton & Irvine, 2 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. Antitrust cases: Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.): Watchmakers of Switzerland, In- 
formation Center (represented by firm). 

Charles B. Rugg, Ropes, Gray, Best, Cool- 
idge & Rugg, 50 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Antitrust cases: Lawrence Fuel Oil Insti- 
tute, Inc. (represented by firm); Lowell Fuel 
Oil Dealers (represented by firm). 

Albert E. Sawyer, 56 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y. Federal Trade Commission case: 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. et al. 

Herman F. Selvin, Loeb & Loeb, 610 Pa- 
cific Mutual Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Antitrust case: Twentieth-Century Fox 
(represented by firm). 

Whitney North Seymour, Simpson Thacher 
& Bartlett, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Antitrust cases: International Boxing Club, 
Zenith v. RCA et al. 

Morrison Shafroth, Grant, Shafroth & Toll, 
730 Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. Anti- 
trust case: Union Carbide & Carbon (indict- 
ment and information). 

William Simon, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion case: Warren Petro Corp. 

Blackwell Smith, Smith, Sargent, Doman, 
Hoffman & Grant, 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Antitrust case: American News 
Co. 
Jerrold G. Van Cise, Cahill, Gordon, Rein- 
del & Ohl, 63 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Antitrust cases: Pan-American World Air- 
ways (represented by firm), Procter & 
Gamble Co., Radio Corporation of America, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), Zenith v. 
RCA et al. 

Curtis C. Williams, Jr., Jones, Day, Cockley 
& Reavis, 1759 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion case: Thompson Products, Inc. 

Laurence I. Wood, counsel, apparatus sales 
division, General Electric Co., 205 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y., Antitrust case; Zenith 
v. RCA et al. 

Law Professor 

S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, cochairman. 

(Pending investigation at the Federal 
Trade Commission relating to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., for alleged violation of the 
Clayton Antitrust Act including the Robin- 
son-Patman Act and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act.) 
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Part IT 

Nore.—Where name of firm and address 
are not shown see part I for that informa- 
tion, 

Practicing Lawyers 

Cyrus Anderson, assistant counsel, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Anti- 
trust case: Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

H. Thomas Austern. Antitrust cases: 
American Can Co.; Bendix Aviation Corp.: 
Henry S. Morgan; A. B. Dick Co.; Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd.; Phillips Screw 
Co.; The Sherwin-Williams Co. Federal 
Trade Commission cases: Van Kannel Re- 
volving Door Co.; California Packing Corp., 
et al.; California Packing Corp., et al.; 
American Tobacco Co.; Agricultural Insecti- 
cide and Fungicide Association., et al.; 
Automatic Canteen Company of America; 
National Biscuit Co.; Independent Grocers 
Alliance Distributing Co., et al; E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., et al.; Association of 
Coupon Book Mfgrs., et al; J. Richard 
Phillips, Jr. & Sons, Inc., et al.; American 
Chicle Co.; the Larsen Co.; Malleable Chain 
Manufacturers Institute, et al.; Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., et al.; Atlas Supply 
Co., et al.; H. J. Heniz Co., et al. 

Cyrus Austin, Appell, Austin & Gay 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Federal 
Trade Commission cases: Standard Oil Com- 
pahy (Indiana); Acme Asbestos Covering 
and Flooring Co., et al. (court proceeding 
only); Ruberoid Co. 

Bruce Bromley. Antitrust cases: Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Electrical Apparatus Export Association (rep- 
resented by firm), General Electric Co. (in- 
candescent), General Railway Signal Co., 
Hartford Empire Co. (represented by firm), 
Henry S. Morgan (represented by firm), 
Univis Lens Co. (represented by firm), De- 
Beers Consolidated Mines, National Lead Co., 
United States Alkali Export Association, 
United States Gypsum Co. Federal Trade 
Commission cases: Paramount Famous 
Lasky Corp., West Coast Theaters, Inc., et al, 

Hammond E. Chaffetz. Antitrust cases: 
American Optical Co. (represented by firm), 
Armour & Co., Chicago Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation, Yellow Cab Co., Swift & Co., Wilson 
& Co., Inc., Association of Limb Manufac- 
turers of America. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Cases: Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion, et al., Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
National Tea Co., et al., B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Atlas Supply Co., et al., B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Herbert W. Clark, Morrison, Rohfeld, Foer- 
ster & Clark, Crocker Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Antitrust cases: Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp. (represented by firm), 
National Association of Vertical Turbine 
Manufacturers (criminal), National Associa- 
tion of Vertical Turbine Manufacturers 
(criminal), Northern California Plumbing 
& Heating Wholesalers Association, Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America (repre- 
sented by firm). Federal Trade Commission 
case: Cement Institute, et al. 

John W. Davis. Antitrust cases: Henry 
S. Morgan; Brakelining Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation (three cases); Mortgage Conference 
of New York; New York Central Railway; 
Paramount Pictures, Inc.; DeBeers Consoli- 
dated Mines (civil). Federal Trade Com- 
mission cases: Butterick Co., et al.; East- 
man Kodak Co., et al.; General Electric 
Co., et al.; Radio Corporation of America; 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., et 
al,; Standard Brands, Inc., et al.; National 
Bisquit Co.; Allied Paper Mills, et al.; Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, et al.; Atlas 
Supply Co., et al. 

Charles Wesley Dunn, 608 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Federal Trade Commission 
cases: Beech-Nut Packing Co.; Lautz Broth- 
er & Co.; Goodall Worsted Co.; Armand Oo.; 
Armand Co., Inc., et al.; Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
et al. 

Fred E. Fuller, Fuller, Harrington, Seney 
& Henry, Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. Anti- 
trust cases: Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co.; 
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Hartford Empire Co. Federal Trade Com- 
mission case: American Surgical Trade Asso- 
ciation, et al. 

Robert W. Graham, Bogle, Bogle & Gates, 
Central Building, Seattle 4, Wash. Antitrust 
cases: Alaska Steamship Co.; Chrysler Corp., 
parts wholesalers, northwest region; K & L 
Distributors, Inc. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion cases; Carl Rubenstein, et al.; New 
England Fish Co., et al.; Washington Brewers 
Institute, et al. 

Edward F. Howrey. Federal Trade Com- 
mission cases: Robinson Clay Product Co., 
et al.; American Refractories Institute, et 
al.; Automatic Canteen Company of America; 
Structural Clay Products, Inc., et al.; Struc- 
tural Clay Products, Inc., et al.; Luden’s, Inc.; 
F. B. Washburn Candy Corp.; Kimball's 
Candy Co. 

Edward R. Johnston. Antitrust cases: 
Chicago Mortgage Bankers Association, Na- 
tional Association of Vertical Turbine Manu- 
facturers (criminal) (represented by firm), 
Northern California Plumbing & Heating 
Wholesalers Association, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Ine. (criminal and civil), Central Supply 
Association, International Harvester Co., 
National Cheese Institute. Federal Trade 
Commission cases: United States Malisters 
Association, et al.; Young’s Rubber Corp.; 
Metal Lath Manufacturers Association, et 
al.; American Surgical Trade Association, 
et al. 

Francis R. Kirkham. Antitrust cases: 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Cement 
Institute (represented by firm), Walter Kidde 
& Co. (represented by firm), Northern Cali- 
fornia Plumbing & Heating Wholesalers As- 
sociation (civil), Northern California Plumb- 
ing & Heating Wholesalers Association( crim- 
inal). 

George P. Lamb. Antitrust cases: Dia- 
mond Match Co.: Johnson & Johnson, 
Federal Trade Commission cases: Card 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Association, et al.; 
American Veneer Package Association, et al.; 
Wire Rope & Strand Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., et al.; Tag Manufacturers In- 
stitute, et al.; Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., et al.; American Iron & Steel 
Institute, et al.; National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Inc., et al.; 
Vitrified China Association, Inc., et al.; Ad- 
vertising Specialty National Association, et al. 

Mason A. Lewis. Antitrust case: Cement 
Institute. Federal Trade Commission case: 
Ideal Cement Co., et al. 

Breck P. McAllister. Antitrust cases: 
Eastman Kodak Co. (represented by firm); 
Electric Storage Battery Co. (represented by 
firm); Henry S. Morgan; Technicolor, Inc. 
(represented by firm); Diamond Match Co.; 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.; New 
York Great A. & P. Co.; Paramount Pictures, 
Inc.; Wallpaper Institute. Federal Trade 
Commission case: Cement Institute et al. 

Parker McCollester (deceased). Federal 
Trade Commission cases: Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. et al.; Corn Products Refining 
Co. et al.; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Gilbert H. Montague, 67 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Federal Trade Commission 
cases: Shredded Wheat Co.: Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Book Paper Manufacturers et 
al.; Cudahy Packing Co.; Cudahy Packing 
Co.: Mennen Co.; Philadelphia Wholesale 
Drug Co. et al.; Paramount Famous Lasky 
Corp.; Onedia Community, Ltd.: New Tork 
State Sheet Metal Roofing & Air Condition- 
ing Contractors’ Association et al.; General 
Electric Co. et al.; Metal Window Institute 
et al.; Biddle Purchasing Co. et al.; Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co. et al.; Salt Producers 
Association et al. 

Charles B. Rugg. Antitrust cases: Game- 
well Co.; General Electric Co. (incandescent) ; 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co.“ 


1 This appearance was for the purpose of 
service of process on the defendant only since 
the case was tried in Boston. A New York 
law firm, however, handled the case 
throughout. 
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(represented by firm); Boston Fruit & Pro- 
duce Exchange; H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc.; 
Library Binding Institute. 

Albert E. Sawyer. Federal Trade Commis- 
gion cases: Allied Paper Mills, et al.; Tag 
Manufacturers Institute, et al; Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., et al.; Amer- 
ican Biltrite Rubber Co., Inc. 

Bernard G. Segal, Schnader, Harrison, 
Segal, & Lewis, 1719 Packard Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Antitrust cases: Baugh & Sons 
Co., Philadelphia Association of Linen Sup- 
pliers, Record Dealers’ Association. 

Herman F. Selvin. Antitrust case: Union 
Ice Co. (represented by firm). 

Whitney North Seymour. Antitrust cases: 
American Can Co., Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., General Electric Co. (incandescent), 
General Electric Co. (fluorescent), Scophony 
Corp. of America (represented by firm), 
American Optical Co., Optical Wholesaler’s 
National Association, Permuitt Co. 

Morrison Shafroth. Antitrust case: 
ment Institute. 

William Simon. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion cases: Building Material Dealers Alli- 
ance, et al.; Daniel A. Brennan, et al.; Salt 
Producers Association, et al.; Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) (court proceedings only); 
General Motors Corp., et al. 

Jerrold G. Van Cise. Antitrust cases: 
Electrical Apparatus Export Association; 
Hartford Empire Co.; Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co.; Henry S. Morgan; New York Great 
A. & P. Tea Co.; Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc. (represented by firm); Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co. (submitted amici 
curiae brief in Supreme Court) (represented 
by firm). 

Jerrold G. Van Cise. Antitrust cases: Gen- 
eral Cable Corp.; Linde Air Products Oo.; 
Metropolitan Leather & Findings Association, 
Inc.; Mortgage Conference of New York. 
Federal Trade Commission cases: Champion 
Spark Plug Co.; American Surgical Trade 
Association, et al. 

Curtis C. Williams, Jr. Antitrust cases: 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. (represented by 
firm), Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. (repre- 
sented by firm), General Electric Co., Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Rubber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Ce- 


Law Professors 


Prof. Milton Handler, 445 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Antitrust cases: A. B. 
Dick Co.; involving an investigation of a 
member of the liquor industry. 

Jack I. Levy, Sonnenchein, Berkson, Laut- 
mann, Levinson & Morse, 77 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, III. Antitrust cases: 
Uhlemann Optical Co., American Optical Co. 
Federal Trade Commission case: Independ- 
ent Grocers Alliance Distribution Co., et al. 

S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, cochairman 
(represented Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
in connection with an investigation that 
was made of it under the antitrust laws). 


Economists 


Prof. Morris A. Adelman, economics depart- 
ment, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass. (He wrote articles 
defending the position A. & P. took in its 
defense in antitrust proceedings which ar- 
ticles were then distributed by A. & P.) 

Prof. John Maurice Clark, 41 Wright St., 
Westport, Conn. (Was employed by the Ce- 
ment Institute and in that connection as- 
sisted in preparing the economic defense in 
the Cement Institute case.) 

Dean Ewald T. Grether, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. (Was employed by the Ce- 
ment Institute to testify in its defense in 
the Cement Institute case.) 

Prof. Clare E. Griffin, School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. (Was employed by the Ce- 
‘ment Institute to testify in its defense in 
‘the Cement Institute case. He also was 
employed by the defendants to testify in 
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their defense in the Rigid Steel Conduit case 
and the American Tobacco case.) 


GENERAL COMMENTS CONCERNING THE LISTS 
WHICH APPEAR UNDER PARTS I AND II 

From the foregoing it is shown that out 
of the approximately 45 practicing lawyers 
who were members of the Attorney General’s 
committee approximately one-half of them 
directly or through their law firms have ap- 
peared in pending proceedings and inves- 
tigations to defend alleged antitrust law 
violations. 

Approximately two-thirds of all of the 
practicing lawyers who were included in the 
membership of the Attorney General’s Com- 
mittee have appeared directly or through 
their law firms as advocates for alleged vio- 
lators of antitrust laws in proceedings and 
investigations in the past. Of the law pro- 
fessors who were members of the Committee 
one-third have appeared as advocates for al- 
leged violators of antitrust laws in proceed- 
ings and investigations in the past. Al- 
most one-half of all of the economists who 
are included in the membership of the At- 
torney General’s Committee have appeared as 
advisors, or otherwise as advocates for the 
position they have advanced in defense of 
antitrust law violators. Almost all of the 
other economists who are members of the 
Attorney General’s Committee dissented in 
some respect from the position of the re- 
port. When we deduct the law professors 
who have appeared for antitrust law viola- 
tions then we find only a small number of the 
remainder actually subscribed to the position 
taken in the report. In fact two of those 
law professors wrote sharp dissents to the 
position taken in the report by the Attorney 
General’s Committee. The Attorney General 
and his Cochairmen of the Committee re- 
fused to have those dissents published in 
full as a part of the report of the committee, 

The foregoing information as set out in 
this appendix A is not complete. The ad- 
ditional data will be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Represen- 
tatives, as soon as it can be compiled. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1953. 
Hon. HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: It is 
shocking to me, as it must be to all friends 
of a strong and effective antitrust law sys- 
tem in this country, to note your choice of 
the man to serve as cochairman of your 
Attorney General's National Committee To 
Study the Antitrust Laws. 

In view of this appointment, the so-called 
study would be a joke—except that this is 
no laughing matter. To the general public 
and most business firms, our antitrust laws 
are a most vital and serious matter. We 
cannot afford to have them dissected and 
emasculated in the name of “study” by one 
who has already prejudged and has long 
preached his personal views that such 
emasculation is necessary. 

It becomes obvious that the good name of 
the Justice Department is being sought as 
a cloak to shield the evil intentions of those 
who would destroy many of the antitrust 
law gains that have been built up through 
the years. 

For Prof. S. Chesterfield Oppenheim, as a 
private citizen, to hold the views he does is 
unfortunate—but that is his right. But for 
a man like him, with such predetermined 
and well-defined ideas on destroying anti- 
trust safeguards, to be chosen to run a so- 
called impartial study is most terrible; it is 
indeed a major blunder that may prove costly 
to our entire economy. Big steel, big cement, 
big oil, big rubber, big national chains, and 
others like them may well rejoice in this 
choice. That they are pleased is evident in 
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the views expressed by the business publi- 
cations they read. Many are already revel- 
ing in anticipation of the new freedom they 
expect to gain in their business operations. 

Surely you knew Professor Oppenheim's 
views when you appointed him; his writings 
outline them clearly. And your announce- 
ment of your committee to make the so- 
called study not only adopted Oppenheim’s 
call for such a committee, it even copied 
many exact words and phrases he used and 
rephrased others. His call for the so-called 
study was included with an outline of the 
changes he wanted to make to our antitrust 
laws, particularly “gutting” the Robinson- 
Patman Act. So I am sure you do not claim 
ignorance of his views. 

There may even be some who will question 
your own so-called unbiased attitude in re- 
gard to this so-called study. In your re- 
marks at the time you announced the com- 
mittee, you appear to have prejudged the 
Robinson-Patman Act by accepting the 
phony talk of hard versus soft competition. 

Is the welfare of the American public to 
be sold out to big business interests? You 
know, that is not a far-fetched conclusion. 
It is well justified in view of what has been 
taking place. Please do not misunderstand 
me. I am not against any business because 
it is big. I am against the abuse of bigness 
in a way that injures competition and is 
harmful to the public interest. Big business 
has no right to ask for special privileges, 
secret rebates, and unearned discounts at 
the expense of their smaller competitors. I 
have no quarrel with any big business that 
seeks only equality of opportunity, which is 
all any little business is seeking or is en- 
titled to receive. 

As an author of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
I can well remember the days and days of 
hearings we held and the testimony that 
was uncovered. Business conditions prior to 
the passage of that act were deplorable. The 
deception, the pressures, the discriminations, 
and the chiseling that went on were terri- 
ble—and drove many firms out of business. 
It would have destroyed many more if the 
act had not been passed. I shudder to think 
of the future for the average American busi- 
nessman—in fact, for our entire economy— 
if this type of situation is to be legalized by 
elimination of the safeguards established. 

When your announcement was made— 
even before you told of your selection of Op- 
penheim—big business papers applauded the 
action, and reported that it was expected 
that there would be a major overhaul and 
revision of the antitrust laws that would 
be welcome to big business. One business 
paper, in its Washington letter, went fur- 
ther and gave the inside slant of what was 
being done, saying, “They hope the Robin- 
son-Patman Act and other antitrust statutes 
will get a thorough working over before next 
year’s congressional elections, and are losing 
no time in paving the way with heavy en- 
couragement from Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., who's fostering a national com- 
mittee to study the antitrust laws.“ 

This indicates the view of the trained busi- 
ness press—trained in interpreting events of 
interest to their readers. Nor are they the 
only ones who seem to feel that there is in 
the making a new, soft attitude toward the 
freedom of big and unscrupulous business- 
men to do as they please without fear of 
Government intervention. Many of the foes 
of the Robinson-Patman Act are untiring in 
their attacks on it and in their efforts to have 
it emasculated. These same foes suddenly 
are willing to wait for the recommendations 
of the committee. They are not waiting for 
a fair, factual report on what the situation 
is; instead, they anticiapte a report along the 
lines outlined by Professor Oppenheim in his 
writings. In view of all that has been taking 
place, they are most optimistic—even confi- 
dent—of the outcome. 

Are they justified in feeling this way? 
‘Well, here is what one big-business magazine 
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concluded in its review of the new situation. 
After discussing Oppenheim’s recommenda- 
tions for amending the Robinson-Patman 
Act, it says: 

“None of these suggestions is doctrine yet, 
of course, and there’s no foregone conclusion 
that the antitrust study committee will 
adopt all, or any, of them. All of the prin- 
cipals, Brownell, Barnes, and Oppenheim, 
have made clear that men from all sides of 
antitrust issues will serve on the committee. 

“But Oppenheim is bound to play the 
most important individual role in the course 
of the 2-year study. And the final recom- 
mendations are more than likely to follow 
the general lines of his thinking.” 

Mr. Brownell, are your own friends in- 
advertently exposing the tactics now being 
adopted? Will several lawyers and econo- 
mists who are not in favor of destroying the 
Robinson-Patman Act and the other anti- 
trust laws be placed on the committee just 
to hide the true situation? Will they be 
used merely as a front? After all, your own 
announcement said there would be a small 
working committee designed to receive, 
classify, and pass upon the recommendations 
made by the larger advisory committee. 
They will carefully screen out any recom- 
mendations that will run counter to that 
proposed by Professor Oppenheim, won't 
they? 

This new situation is especially discourag- 
ing, in view of the fact that the Federal Trade 
Commission has already apparently revised 
its standards and procedures along the lines 
of “soft” treatment to the big firms. I am 
sure you are familiar with their dismissal 
of cases against the big soap companies, big 
national chains, and others, It is almost as 
if they were cleaning house of important 
cases, now that they have a new Chairman. 
I had hoped that at least the Justice Depart- 
ment would remain faithful to the spirit 
and the purpose of our antitrust laws. I now 
fear that this hope is no longer justified. 

About a year ago, Professor Oppenheim 
published his credo on the antitrust laws. 
Part of that credo has already been incorpo- 
rated by you in the announcement of the 
committee you have setup. The big question 
is this, will the rest of the credo of Profes- 
sor Oppenheim’s appear before long in the 
report of the Attorney General's National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws? 
That would certainly not indicate a fair, un- 
biased, factual study. I hope and pray that 
the people and the Congress will see through 
any sham that should be attempted, and will 
see instead the true picture of what lies 
behind such a report. The people need facts, 
not prejudged, legalistic maneuvers. I think 
there is still time for every effort to be made 
to give them the truth. I hope you will see 
the mistake you are making and will join 
with us in seeing they get the truth. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 


STATEMENT ON OUR NATIONAL ANTITRUST Por. 
ICY AND LawS PREPARED FOR SUBMISSION TO 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL’s NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE To STUDY THE ANTITRUST Laws, 
DECEMBER 1953 


(Submitted by National Association of Retail 
Grocers; National Association of Retail 
Druggists; National Congress of Petroleum 
Retailers, Inc.; National Association of In- 
dependent Tire Dealers, Inc.; United Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetable Association; National 
Food Brokers Association; National Candy 
Wholesalers Association, Inc.; United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Inc.) 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL’s NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE To STUDY tHe ANTITRUST Laws, 

Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: The organizations subscrib- 
ing hereto submit for consideration of the 
committee the following statement outlining 
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thelr views in general terms with respect to 
the national antitrust policy and laws in 
the area of price and service discriminations, 
as suggested by the Attorney General. 

The groups joining in this statement are 
particularly concerned over the attacks be- 
ing made upon the policy and provisions of 
the Robinson-Patman Antiprice Discrimi- 
nation Act, and therefore deem it necessary 
to state, as they see it, the need for main- 
taining and preserving this basic law in a 
strong and healthy condition. 


I. THE NATIONAL ANTITRUST POLICY AND LAWS 
IN GENERAL 


Constitutional freedom—equality of op- 
portunity—of the people to engage in trade 
or business, is the essential concern of the 
national antitrust policy. 

Equality of opportunity is the goal we seek 
to attain as a free society, whether it be in 
the economic, social, or political field. As a 
concept it gives reality to the unalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, under which we as a nation have 
progressed and advanced. Our Declaration 
of Independence asserts that “all men are 
created equal.” This precious heritage of 
all free men depends for its continued ex- 
istence on keeping open for all people the 
door of opportunity. 

If we kill or damage this basic concept in 
trade and commerce, our freedoms and de- 
mocracy itself cannot long survive. At this 
hour there are many advocates pleading for 
a weakening of the antitrust laws to enable 
a relatively few unthinking, big, and power- 
ful units in our industry to practice dis- 
crimination without without fear of restraint 
and without regard to how much it destroys 
or damages the equality of others to compete. 

On the other hand, we who subscribe to 
this presentation raise our voices in behalf 
of the people in every city, town, and town- 
ship of the land who would be the victims 
of legalized unfair discrimination and whose 
right to equality of opportunity would thus 
be impaired or even destroyed. 

In Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. v. U. S. 
(226 U. S. 20, 49 (1912)), Mr. Justice Mo- 
Kenna stated in the unanimous opinion of 
tke Supreme Court: 

“The Sherman law is a limitation of 
rights, rights which may be pushed to evil 
consequences and therefore restrained.” 

And, in Ramsay Co. v. Bill Posters Ass'n. 
(260 U. S. 501, 512 (1928)), Mr. Justice 
Reynolds stated for a unanimous Court: 

“The fundamental purpose of the Sher- 
man Act was to secure equality of oppor- 
tunity and to protect the public against 
evils commonly incident to destruction of 
competition through monopolies and com- 
binations in restraint of trade.” 

That this policy, common to our antitrust 
laws, was specifically affirmed by Congress 
in acting on the Patman bill is conclusively 
shown by the House report (No. 2287, 74th 
Cong., 2d sess. 3) stating as follows: 

“The purpose of this proposed legislation 
is to restore, as far as possible, equality of 
opportunity in business by strengthening 
antitrust laws and by protecting trade and 
commerce against unfair trade practices and 
unlawful price discrimination. 

* * * * . 


“Your committee is of the opinion that 
the evidence is overwhelming that price dis- 
crimination practices exist to such an ex- 
tent that the survival of independent mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and other business- 
men is seriously imperiled and that reme- 
dial legislation is necessary.” 

Probably the most eloquent description of 
both the philosophy and need behind the 
Robinson-Patman Act was given on the floor 
of the House when Hatton W. Summers, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee 
stated in support of the measure: 

“We cannot preserve a democracy in Gov- 
ernment unless we preserve a democracy in 
opportunity.“ 
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There can be little wonder that the meas- 
ure was approved in the Senate by a unan- 
imous vote, passed the House with only 16 
dissenting, and that the conference report 
which embodied the act was agreed to in 
both Houses without objection. 

Today, as then, the act is supported by 
leaders of the Nation, 

On October 16, 1952, Presidential Candi- 
date Eisenhower stated his beliefs in a let- 
ter to small-business representatives, quoted 
in part as follows: 

“I am opposed to all unnecessary Govern- 
ment restriction and regulation of private 
enterprise. I favor with equal vigor the 
maintenance and effective enforcement of 
the necessary basic safeguards to free Amer- 
ican enterprise. These are provided in our 
antitrust laws and in those laws supporting 
fair competitive pricing practices. I shall 
oppose any legislation which will weaken 
them. 

“American business cannot prosper and 
contribute in growing measure to our na- 
tional well-being unless the opportunity to 
engage in business and to provide consum- 
ers with new and better products and serv- 
ices is vigilantly preserved. 

“Our laws against unfair and destructive 
pricing practices as well as other practices 
leading to monopoly must be fearlessly, 
impartially, and energetically maintained 
and enforced. 

“I am for such necessary rules of fair 
play because they preserve and strengthen 
free and fair competition, as opposed to 
monopolies which mean the end of compe- 
tition.” 

With equal vigor, Presidential Candidate 
Stevenson, in a letter dated October 10, 1952, 
gave his endorsement to a strong Robinson- 
Patman Act in the following words: 

“The citizens of America must be pro- 
tected by a continuation of the free com- 
petitive systems which has helped make 
our Nation strong. In this connection, free 
does not include the right of some busi- 
nesses to do whatever they please where 
the effect is to destroy others. It does in- 
clude the right of all business to have equal 
opportunity to compete without fear of hin- 
drance or hurt from monopoly forces.“ 

No partisan issue was involved here, 

These were not mere campaign promises 
given lightly in the heat of battle to be 
forgotten in the full glory of victory. 

President Eisenhower lost little time after 
he assumed high office to dedicate his leader- 
ship to equality of opportunity for all. 

Thus, in his address on the State of the 
Union, before the joint session of the House 
and Senate on February 2, 1953, he stated, 
in part: 

“The grand labors of this leadership will 
involve: 

* 6 . . . 

“Dedication to the well-being of all our 
citizens and to the attainment of equality 
of opportunity for all, so that our Nation 
will eyer act with the strength of unity in 
every task to which it is called.” 

Enjoyment of the right to equality of 
opportunity to compete in trade or business 
is protected by the antitrust laws. Although 
we are concerned with the Sherman Act of 
1890, which generally prohibits contracts, 
combinations in the form of trusts or other- 
wise, and conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
and monopolies of trade or commerce, and 
also with the Clayton Act of 1914 which, “‘to 
strike the weed in the seed,” supplemented 
the Sherman Act by specifically prohibiting 
abusive price discriminations, among other 
incipient restraints of trade and tendencies 
to monopoly, the particular concern of the 
undersigned is the Robinson-Patman Act of 
1936, which amended and strengthened the 
Clayton Act specific prohibition of such price 
discriminations. It is true, however, that 
the basic purpose of all.antitrust laws is 
further to secure Americans in their right 
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to equality of opportunity to compete in said 
commerce by protecting them from coercive 
and subversive influences impeding full and 
free exercise of that right. 


II. THE ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT IN PARTICULAR 


The several provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act are indispensable to the protec- 
tion of the opportunity of business rivals to 
obtain commodities of like grade and quality 
on equal terms. They deter continual and 
persistent price discrimination practices 
which unfairly favor one rival over the 
others. In particular, they aim to prevent a 
big nationwide operator which is so disposed 
to use its sheer economic and financial size 
and power to crush its local competitors by 
continually getting its supplies on discrim- 
inatory terms, and at the ultimate expense of 
farmers, labor, and the consumer, 

That farmers, labor, and the consumer 
have a big stake in the Robinson-Patman Act 
was shown by what happened in the period 
1920-29 when abusive price discriminations 
were widespread throughout the land. It 
was during this period that the prices paid 
to farmers declined considerably. As the 
pressures for discriminatory allowances were 
exerted more and more irresistibly by the 
largest corporate distributors on the proces- 
sor, the processor necessarily had to make 
it up somewhere, and very often he was com- 
pelled, against his better judgment, to press 
for lower and lower prices paid to the farmer 
and for lower and lower wages paid to labor. 
And, as a result, the proceeds of the dis- 
crimination were pocketed by recipients 
thereof and that, far from benefiting the 
consumer, the consumer as well as farmers 
and labor paid the bill. 

No one of the independents—large or 
small—no tire dealer, no grocer, no druggist, 
no gasoline dealer, or other such business- 
man can hope to succeed in his contest with 
a competitor which continuously gets the 
goods it sells at a substantially lower price 
not economically justifiable. What chance, 
what opportunity has he successfully to com- 
pete with a competitor which continually 
and unfairly buys the same goods as he, but 
5 percent, 10 percent, 20 percent, etc., cheap- 
er? What chance has a man of equal physi- 
cal ability to win a 100-yard race against a 
man who always has a 15-yard handicap at 
the start? Or to win a prizefight with an 
opponent who has horseshoes concealed in 
his gloves? 

By prohibiting unfair price advantages, the 
Robinson-Patman Act of 1936, in our opinion, 
is the Magna Carta of free, independent busi- 
ness enterprise in America. 


Ill, THE ATTACK UPON THE ROBINSON-PATMAN 
ACT 


The attack on the Robinson-Patman Act 
aims to persuade Congress to open for sellers 
and buyers a large area of freedom to prac- 
tice price discriminations. This aim is 
clothed in the beguiling proposition that 
sellers should be allowed to grant price dis- 
criminations where necessary “in good faith” 
to meet competition. 

It is said that the Robinson-Patman Act 
makes competition soft because it provides a 
crutch for the inefficient. 

The terms soft“ competition and “hard” 
competition are frequently used by those 
contending that there is a basic conflict be- 
tween the Sherman Act and the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Actually these terms have 
little meaning and serve only to confuse the 
real issues. 

If by “soft” competition is meant com- 
petition which is restrained by govern- 
mental action, then the Sherman Act, by 
prohibiting predatory competitive practices 
that give rise to restraints of trade, does it- 
self promote “soft” competition. The Sher- 
man Act, like the Robinson-Patman Act, im- 
poses certain limitations which restrain 
competition, but this is done because with- 
out such necessary restraints the conse- 
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quence would be the eventual destruction of 
free competition through the formation of 
monopolies and combinations. 

The Robinson-Patman Act supplements 
the purpose of the Sherman Act by strength- 
ening competition by depriving the small 
fringe of unscrupulous firms of the advan- 
tages of special deals, secret rebates, and 
other unjustified allowances. 

The whole purpose of the act is to pro- 

tect competition so that price discrimina- 
tions will not create a small permanent class 
of buyers who by abusing their power con- 
trive to gain an unnatural and overpowering 
advantage over their less favored competi- 
tors. 
To permit this would certainly mean that 
those buyers starting the competitive con- 
test with the leverage of unfair advantage 
would have an easy time of it. 

The charge that the act is not in the pub- 
lic interest because it protects the ineffi- 
cient has no foundation in fact. 

This indictment cannot stand. It pre- 
supposes that those who are the recipients 
of systematic price discriminations are the 
efficient and that those who are the victims 
of this practice are the inefficient. Such a 
proposition falls of its own weight. 

The extent of buying power and avail- 
ability of large financial resources are not 
an accurate criteria of efficiency, but they 
are the standard by which price discrimi- 
nations are secured and measured. The 
fountainhead of efficiency is competition 
based on equality of opportunity. The act 
is designed to preserve this necessary pre- 
requisite to the competitive system. 

As further aid to their efforts to get Con- 
gress to amend the Robinson-Patman Act 
to give them greater latitude to grant dis- 
criminations to meet their competition, the 
opponents of the act seek radical changes 
in national antitrust policy. It is proposed 
to restate national antitrust policy in terms 
of allegedly new concepts of competition 
academically christened effective competi- 
tion or workable competition. In support 
of this proposal, it is argued that the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act is basically inconsistent 
with the main line of the antitrust laws— 
that it protects competitors whereas the 
Sherman Act protects competition. It is 
further argued that the Robinson-Patman 
Act, or at the very least its per se prohibi- 
tions, should be repealed and that price dis- 
criminations should be governed by a rule 
of reason including a right of sellers to 
grant price discriminations continuously and 
persistently to meet their competition. The 
dangers and disadvantages of such a prop- 
osition are clearly shown in the paragraphs 
that follow. 


Iv. OUR POSITION REGARDING PROPOSAL TO CON- 
FER RIGHTS TO PRACTICE ABUSIVE PRICE DIS- 
CRIMINATIONS WITHOUT REGARD TO INJURIES 
CAUSED BY THEM 


Prior to enactment of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act in 1936, the original Clayton Act 
of 1914—good-faith-meeting-of-competition 
proviso, insofar as it was interpreted and 
applied as an absolute defense, had the prac- 
tical effect of nullifying the prohibition 
against price discriminations. 

In the decade following World War I, Con- 
gress became acutely aware of the problem 
of price discriminations, particularly the 
mounting destruction of small businesses in 
the retail trade, with coercive buyers elimi- 
nating their independent rivals by the thou- 
sands. In 1928, Congress directed the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission by Senate Resolution 
224 (70th Cong., Ist sess.) to undertake a 
comprehensive study of coercive buying and 
to report the practices and its recommenda- 
tion for additional legislation. Over a pe- 
riod of 6 years, the Commission submitted 
to Congress more than 30 factual reports 
pursuant to this resolution and a final re- 
port on this investigation on September 13, 
1934 (S. Doc. 4, 74th Cong., Ist sess.). Based 
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on that investigation, the Commission was 
of the opinion that it had been the persist- 
ent policy of coercive buyers to seek out and 
demand special and unwarranted price con- 
cessions on the goods that they bought and 
that the suppliers who granted such price 
discriminations to these buyers had done so, 
by and large, in good faith to meet compe- 
tition. As a solution to the problem, the 
Commission recommended that the good 
faith defense be eliminated altogether. 

In enacting the Robinson-Patman Act 
amendment to the Clayton Act, however, 
Congress retained the good faith defense but 
left it to the Commission to determine as a 
matter of fact in each case whether the 
competition to be met was such as to justify 
the discrimination given. That this was the 
intent of Congress in the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act is made perfectly clear by the state- 
ment of the chairman of the House Mana- 
gers of the Conference Report on the Rob- 
inson-Patman Bill, explaining the section 2 
(b) good faith proviso (80 CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 9418): 

“It is to be noted, however, that this does 
not set up the meeting of competition as an 
absolute bar. It merely permits it to be 
shown in evidence. This provision is en- 
tirely procedural. It does not determine 
substantive rights, liabilities, and duties. It 
leaves ¿t a question of fact to be determined 
in each case, whether the competition to be 
met was such as to justify the discrimina- 
tion given. 

“This procedural provision cannot be con- 
strued as a carte blanche exemption to vio- 
late the bill so long as a competitor can be 
shown to have violated it first, nor so long 
as that competition cannot be met without 
the use of oppressive discriminations in vio- 
lation of the obvious intent of the bill. 

“If this proviso were construed to permit 
the showing of a competing offer as an ab- 
solute bar to liability for discrimination, 
then it would nullify the act entirely at the 
very inception of its enforcement, for in 
nearly every case mass buyers receive similar 
discriminations from competing sellers of 
the same product.” 

On January 8, 1951, however, the Supreme 
Court in a 5 to 3 decision ruled that the good 
faith meeting of competition is an absolute 
defense to a charge of violation of the pro- 
hibition against price discrimination. 
(Standard Oil Co. v. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (340 U. S. 231).) In this case, the ma- 
jority was of the opinion that the defense 
must be taken as absolute in the absence of 
more explicit requirements and more spe- 
cific standards of comparison for fairly bal- 
ancing injuries to competition against a 
justification for meeting competition. 

Bills were introduced in the first session 
of the 83d Congress to amend the Robinson- 
Patman Act to make good faith meeting of 
competition an absolute defense to any 
charges of violation of the provisions of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

In our opinion the majority opinion in the 
Standard of Indiana case evidenced a new 
found weakness in the Robinson-Patman 
Act. Moreover, in our opinion, the afore- 
mentioned bills would cement this weakness 
into the statute with the result of destroying 
one of the major basic safeguards to free 
American enterprise. 

We oppose and we believe the American 
people are opposed to any such radical 
2 in the national antitrust policy and 
aw. 

It is already known to us that the Standard 
Oil decision is being taken advantage of, 
and a veritable saturnalia of unfair price dis- 
crimination is in the making, equaling, if 
not exceeding, the disastrous practices of 
pre-1936. If independent business is to be 
saved, affirmative legislation is needed effec- 
tively to carry out the original intent of the 
Congress. 

We strongly recommend preservation of 
the existing antitrust policy and the elimina- 
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tion of the aforementioned new found weak- 
ness in the Robinson-Patman Act by positive 
legislative enactment preserving commerce 
from substantial suppression of competition. 

We repeat, the antitrust laws concern the 
constitutional freedom of all Americans to 
engage in trade or business; equality of 
opportunity gives reality to that freedom. 
The Robinson-Patman Act was enacted to 
restore, so far as possible, equality of oppor- 
tunity in business. The Robinson-Patman 
Act should be strengthened and not 
weakened. 


v. OTHER ATTACKS ON THE ROBINSON-PATMAN 
ACT 


The price and service discriminations spe- 
cifically prohibited as unfair trade practices 
in section 2 (c), (d), and (e) of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, are under attack as being 
“per se rules” to outlaw “accepted business 
practices not demonstrably resulting in 
harmful effects,” and it is proposed that 
these discriminations be permitted wherever 
they may be held as being “reasonable,” 
The aim of these attacks is clear, namely, to 
insure that there be at least one good loop- 
hole through which all discriminations may 
legally pass regardless of the disastrous effect 
upon competition—upon equality of oppor- 
tunity to compete. 

Per se prohibitions are not new in our 
jurisprudence. Murder, rape, robbery, may- 
hem, arson, etc., have always been specifically 
prohibited because it was in the interest of 
society to do so. 

The history of antitrust legislation shows 
that Congress and the people have been 
trying assiduously to find those trade prac- 
tices which were per se inimical to our free, 
competitive society. In 1887, Congress was 
goaded by popular demand to declare dis- 
criminatory freight rates per se an evil in 
competition, and Congress prohibited those 
discriminations absolutely. The history of 
the Clayton Act legislation shows Congress 
tried desperately then to pick out and define 
those practices which were per se evil. Be- 
cause of the haste with which the Clayton 
Act was passed—with the upheaval of the 
First World War taking place—the effort was 
abandoned. But Congress and the people 
continued to believe that per se evil trade 
practices had to be spelled out. There is 
no doubt Congress and the people thought 
in 1936 that payment of brokerage to buyers 
was a subterfuge, a price discrimination, 
evil per se. The same thing was true of 
discriminatory advertising allowances and 
discriminatory allowances for services. So 
Congress spelled out in section 2 (c), 2 (d), 
and 2 (e) evil practices which all reasonable 
men agreed should be prohibited. 

Businessmen want definiteness in law so 
that they know what they can do and what 
they cannot do. Has there been any change 
in our standards of morality since 1936 or in 
what is right and wrong? We think not. 
Those who would eliminate or emasculate 
these provisions must face the responsibil- 
ity of advocating a return to indefiniteness 
in the law, chaos in voluntary compliance 
by businessmen and very likely collapse of 
administration and enforcement by Govern- 
ment. 

The question resolves itself whether rea- 
sonable citizens, big and little, in trade and 
commerce, really want definite, specific, fair 
rules of the game. It is quite clear if we 
did not have fair rules in sports, such as foot- 
ball, the game would become a savage strug- 
gle on the gridiron. It is equally clear that 
if we do not have fair rules in trade and 
commerce, competition is by nature such 
that no little man, however industrious and 
efficient, could stay in business, and only the 
most powerful would survive, 

There are those who criticize the Robin- 
son-Patman Act by saying it is indefinite and 
that even lawyers do not know what it means. 
We say that the public, and particularly 
businessmen, know the evil practices which 
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were sought to be prohibited by the act; 
and the courts have shown that they know 
the spirit and intent of the letter of the act. 
To illustrate, section 2 (c) has been litigated 
to the end and there can be no reasonable 
doubt in any lawyer's or layman's mind what 
it means; the courts have unanimously 
caught its spirit, approved its intent, and 
have answered all questions as to meaning 
and constitutionality again and again in 
their opinions. 

In short, the Robinson-Patman Act fur- 
thers and fosters genuine competition in 
trade and business, not by restraining com- 
petition, not by protecting “competitors in- 
stead of competition,” but by restraining 
the exercise of the right to compete, by pro- 
hibiting persons from persistently, continu- 
ously, and systematically engaging in coer- 
cive and subversive buying practices which 
lessen competition, tend to monopoly, and 
ultimately destroy competition altogether. 


VI. ENFORCEMENT 


With respect to improved enforcement, we 
urge the adoption of the recommendation 
which the Federal Trade Commission has 
repeatedly made to Congress, namely, that 
orders under the Clayton Act as amended, 
shall become final 60 days after service on 
the respondent unless court review is sought 
within that time. In case of review, the 
order should become final on its affirmation 
by the Circuit Court or the Supreme Court. 

With respect to enforcement generally, 
however, it is also very important that Gov- 
ernment agencies shall have the heart and 
will to enforce the law in the public interest, 
without fear or favor. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


The facts of the legislative history of the 
Robinson-Patman Act of 1936, its adminis- 
tration and enforcement, prove beyond any 
Teasonable doubt that all of the provisions 
of that act are a consistent, integral part of, 
and have marked the greatest advance in the 
effectuation of the national antitrust policy 
and in the realization by the American peo- 
ple of their constitutional freedom to engage 
in trade or business. 

Respectfully submitted. 

National Association of Retail Druggists, 
George H. Frates; National Association 
of Independent Tire Dealers, Inc., W. 
W. Marsh; National Food Brokers As- 
sociation, Watson Rogers; United 
States Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Inc., Harold O. Smith, Jr.; National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, Marie 
Kiefer; National Congress of Petro- 
leum Retailers, Inc., John W. Nerbinge, 
Jr.; United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable 
Association, C. W. Kitchen; National 
Candy Wholesalers Association, Inc., 
O. M. McMullan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. HL and to include an address he 
made before the National Tool and Die 
Association. 

Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 

Mr. Tumutty in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH, his remarks in the 
House today and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 

Mr. Deane, his remarks during general 
debate and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MACDONALD, 
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Mr. MAppEN and to include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. CANFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH). 

Mr. ROOSEVELT and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Dopp in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. LANDRUM). 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming in two in- 
are and to include extraneous mat- 

r. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 1. An act to increase the rates of basic 
compensation of officers and employees in the 
field service of the Post Office Department. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, May 12, 1955, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


785. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report on co- 
operation of the United States with Mexico 
in the control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease for the month of March 1955, 
pursuant to Public Law 8, 80th Congress, 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

786. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting the report 
on the audit of the Island Trading Company 
of Micronesia, a corporate instrumentality of 
the Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands, 
Department of the Interior, pursuant to the 
requirements in the Interior Department Ap- 
propriation Acts of 1953 and 1954 (66 Stat. 
458 and 67 Stat. 273); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

787. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
award of a concession permit to Mr. Sea- 
born Bradley for the selling of firewood in 
the Smokemont Campground in Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, Tenn., for 
the period April 15 to October 31, 1955, pur- 
suant to 67 Stat. 271; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

788. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled, “A bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to com- 
promise, adjust, or cancel certain debts of in- 
dividual Indians and Indian tribal organiza- 
tions, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

789. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled, “A bill to modify 
the authority to lease for mining purposes 
allotted Indian lands owned by Indian heirs 
or devisees of allottees“; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

790. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of legislation entitled 
“A bill to provide for the maintenance of a 
roster of retired judges available for special 
judicial duty and for their assignment to 
such duty by the Chief Justice of the United 
States”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 5462. A bill to au- 
thorize the Territory of Alaska to obtain 
advances from the Federal Unemployment 
Act, and for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 582). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 2851. A bill to authorize the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to process food 
commodities for donation under certain acts; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 583). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 1762. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands by the United States 
to the city of Woodward, Okla.; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 584). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 6043. A bill to 
amend section 216 (b) of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for 
the maintenance of the Merchant Marine 
Academy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
585). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BELCHER: 

H. R. 6160. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to continue to make cer- 
tain emergency loans and to insure loans 
to farmers and stockmen in certain areas 
to refinance existing debts; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. R. 6161. A bill to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, as amended, to redefine 
the term “refugee,” to provide for agency 
assurances, to eliminate readmission re- 
quirements, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 6162. A bill to provide for longer 
terms of office for the justices of the su- 
preme court of Hawaii and the circuit courts 
of Hawaii; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 6163. A bill to declare the policy of 
Congress with respect to renewable natural 
resources and establish a commission to rec- 
ommend means of carrying out such policy; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 6164. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Housing Administration to insure loans made 
to finance mobile homes parks; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 6165. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a United States Armed Forces 
Science Academy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 6166. A bill to allow certain mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to designate the 
Eastern Orthodox faith as a religious prefer- 
ence on their identification tags; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SCOTT (by request): 

H. R. 6167. A bill to restore the jurisdic- 
tion of the district courts in certain civil 
actions brought against the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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; By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 6168. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to assist States in the 
carrying out of plans for forest land tree 
planting and reforestation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 6169. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain reclamation homestead entrymen 
on the Shoshone reclamation project, Wyo- 
ming; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6170. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain reclamation homestead entrymen 
on the Fort Laramie division of the North 
Platte reclamation project; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H. R. 6171. A bill to allow certain mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to designate the 
Eastern Orthodox faith as a religious prefer- 
ence on their identification tags; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6172. A bill to establish certain of- 
fices within the Department of Defense and 
define the functions thereof; to create a 
Judge Advocate General's Corps for the Navy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 6173. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to exempt certain auto- 
mobile seat covers from the manufacturers’ 
excise tax on automobile accessories; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 6174. A bill to provide that all United 
States currency shall bear the inscription 
“In God We Trust”; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 6175. A bill to amend section 31 of 
the act of Congress approved July 5, 1946 
(ch. 541, 60 Stat. 427; 15 U. S. C. 1113); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 6176. A bill to increase the supply of 
scientific and technical manpower in the 
United States by providing a system of schol- 
arships for college and graduate level study 
of scientific subjects, to be administered by 
the Commissioner of Education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 6177. A bill to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the Original 
States; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6178. A bill to enable the people of 
Alaska to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment and to be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the Original 
States; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 6179. A bill to amend section 115 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 in re- 
spect of distributions in kind; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6180. A bill to amend section 1231 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6181. A bill to authorize construc- 
tion of the Mississippi River-gulf outlet; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MEADER: 

H. R. 6182. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 to make temporary provision for 
making payments in lieu of taxes with re- 
spect to certain real property transferred by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
its subsidiaries to other Government depart- 
ments; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. R. 6183. A bill to provide for the selec- 

tion and control of pages of the House of 
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Representatives; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 
By Mr. DIGGS: 

H. Res, 242. Resolution to provide for an 
investigation of the differences in the costs 
of production of domestic linen fire hose and 
like or similar foreign linen fire hose; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alabama memoria!'z- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation which will 
guarantee price supports for basic agricul- 
tural products of at least 90 percent of 
parity; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to operation of Federal dams; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
take appropriate action to assure the con- 
tinuance of surveys and planning and the 
cooperation in the construction of projects 
in the State of Kansas that are vital and 
necessary to the conservation of soil and 
water by the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to prevent the closing of the Chel- 
sea Naval Hospital in Chelsea; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to increase the apportionment of Federal 
funds for wildlife restoration in Hawali; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 6184. A bill for the relief of Lt, P. B. 

Sampson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 6185. A bill for the relief of the E. B. 
Kaiser Co.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 6186. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
Elie Hadjithomas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 6187. A bill for the relief of Myra 
Louise Dew; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H. R.6188. A bill for the relief of Em- 
manuel H. Peter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 6189. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Luxembourg, also known as Heinrich Luxem- 
burg, alias Stelian Luizescu; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. R. 6190. A bill for the relief of Ensign 
Charles A. Binswanger; to the Committee on 
the. Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H.R.6191. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Sapien de Alvarez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. McDONOUGH: 
H. R. 6192. A bill for the relief of Noriko 
Shimizu; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 6193. A bill for the relief of Jules 
Maurice Lotode, Mary Lotode, and Jeanne 
Lotode; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCOTT: 
H. R. 6194. A bill for the relief of Lieselotte 
Toomey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WAINWRIGHT (by request): 
H. R. 6195, A bill to authorize sale of up to 
250,000 cubic feet of helium to C. H. Propst 
for use in an airship; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

252. By Mr. SCOTT: Petition of Private 
John Sandora Post, No. 3561, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Philadelphia, Pa., opposing 
curtailment of veterans hospitalization and 
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medical care; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

253. By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion of Mr. H. F. Carter, Glenrock, Wyo., and 
96 others, to get alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising off the air and out of the channels 
of interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

254. Also, petition of Mrs. Violet E. Pierson, 
111 Fourth Avenue, Newcastle, Wyo., and 21 
others, to get alcoholic beverage advertising 
off the air and out of the channels of inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

255. Also, petition of Mrs. R. I. Copley, 925 
North Wood, Newcastle, Wyo., and 17 others, 
to get alcoholic beverage advertising off the 
air and out of the channels of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

256. Also, petition of Mrs. T. R. French, 824 
West 14th Street, Casper, Wyo., and 84 others 
to get alcoholic beverage advertising off the 
air and out of the channels of interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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257. Also, petition of Rev. H. E. Shultz, 
Newcastle, Wyo., and 38 others to get alco- 
holic beverage advertising off the air and out 
of the channels of interstate commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

258. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. J. O. 
Brown, Sundance, Wyo., and four others to 
get alcoholic beverage advertising off the air 
and out of the channels of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

259. Also, petition of Mr. Charles M. Red- 
mond, Buffalo, Wyo., and 37 others to get 
alcoholic beverage advertising off the air and 
out of the channels of interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

260. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. George 
A. Dittmar, 1620 West 18th Street, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and 108 others to get alcoholic beverage 
advertising off the air and out of the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Foreign Service of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to make a few remarks about the 
Foreign Service and its role in our for- 
eign affairs, in view of the amendment 
recently passed to the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946. 

Although there are about 100,000 
American civilians employed by our 
Government overseas, the Foreign Serv- 
ice is the only career service operating 
abroad. All the other Americans over- 
seas are engaged in some kind of pro- 
gram activities, such as building bases, 
operating technical-assistance pro- 
grams, and other relatively short-time 
activities. This fact, in itself, places the 
Foreign Service in a unique category. It 
is a profession of lifetime service abroad. 
As such, it requires people with training, 
integrity, and a sensitivity to human 
values and problems. Wherever they 
serve, the Foreign Service represents our 
people and our Government. They must 
possess those qualities that we as a peo- 
ple hold in the highest esteem and be 
able to impart them to peoples of dif- 
ferent backgrounds. It was for that rea- 
son that the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, in 1946, laid emphasis upon a ca- 
reer concept. We expected that young 
men and women would enter the Service 
only after a rigorous examination and 
make it a lifetime pursuit. 

I have been increasingly disturbed by 
the misrepresentations of life and work 
in the Foreign Service. Much of this 
misrepresentation has come from indi- 
viduals who should know better or, at 
least, could have determined the facts 
rather easily. I am not defending those 
Foreign Service officers who may have 
departed from the high standards ex- 


pected of them. The fact that there were 
some who did not measure up to expecta- 
tions is no reason to condemn a whole 
group who are engaged in a vital activity 
for our Government. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, few of our Foreign Service of- 
ficers find life glamorous. More fre- 
quently it is marked by hardships, per- 
sonal sacrifice, and even dangers to their 
health and that of their families. 

One requirement of a Foreign Service 
officer and, equally important, his fam- 
ily’s adaptability to changed and chang- 
ing environments. His “home” is never 
fixed. It changes every 2 or 3 years. He 
may move from Hungary to Indonesia to 
Brazil. Perhaps there is “romance” in 
this type of life. But there are more apt 
to be some hard problems. Take the 
simple matter of making daily food pur- 
chases. In a number of our posts abroad 
this constitutes almost a full-time opera- 
tion. What about the education of the 
children? If they go to local schools, 
they must know the local language. If 
they are to receive an education in the 
English language, they must frequently 
be sent away to school. Certainly the 
content of education must be carefully 
considered. We do not want our chil- 
dren living behind the Iron Curtain to 
study Communist doctrine. I cite these 
two examples simply to show that a nor- 
mal family life in the Foreign Service is 
difficult, if not impossible. The fact that 
individuals voluntarily enter the Foreign 
Service and stay in it is an indication 
that our Government does have devoted 
and loyal public servants abroad. 

Many of the problems that beset the 
Foreign Service are inherent in the na- 
ture of work overseas. Legislation can- 
not correct that. But the Congress does 
have a responsibility to assure, in the 
words of Mr. Loy Henderson, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, of 
the Department of State, that the satis- 
faction of public service is not dimmed 
by undue personal financial worries. 

This is particularly true when it is 
remembered that we not only want to 
recruit the best of American youth but, 


more important, keep him in the Serv- 
ice. Mr. Henderson put it this way: 

If it (the Foreign Service) is successfully 
to compete with private enterprise or with 
other governmental agencies for the highest 
types of American youth it must be in a po- 
sition to assure those who enter it unparal- 
leled opportunities for public service. A 
career in the Foreign Service by its very char- 
acter entails certain sacrifices. There is no 
place in it for those who are looking for a 
soft life. Much can be done, nevertheless, to 
alleviate the hardships inherent in it, 


At this point I want to pay tribute to 
Mr. Henderson. If there is one thing 
that the Foreign Service needs, it is an 
understanding and experienced admin- 
istrator of its personnel. Mr. Hender- 
son has more than 30 years of service 
over the world. Most recently he was 
our ambassador in India and then in 
Iran—both critical posts. He has filled 
every assignment with distinction. I 
know his colleagues in the Foreign Serv- 
ice and in the Department have the ut- 
most confidence in his integrity and abil- 
ity. Members of both parties in this 
body have expressed a similar confidence 
in him. The Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs reported to this House that it is 
confident that he will administer wisely 
and effectively the provisions contained 
in the Foreign Service Act.” That is my 
personal view too. 

When this bill was before our com- 
mittee, I was interested to learn that 
private American firms operating over- 
seas branches gave more attention to 
inducements to retain employees over- 
seas than in recruiting them for such 
service. I believe that the amendments 
that we recently passed to the Foreign 
Service Act will serve the same purpose. 
Those amendments do not increase the 
pay of the Foreign Service officers. But 
they do take account of the heavy extra 
costs that have to be met in serving 
abroad. They compensate in part for 
some of these expenses. 

This new law is not, of course, the 
answer to all the problems of the For- 
eign Service. But it is a step in the right 
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direction. I hope that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs will keep under review 
the operations of the Foreign Service 
with a view to its continued improve- 
ment. 


American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an address on the subject of American 
foreign policy, delivered by me at Peoria, 
III., last night before the Peoria Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS oF Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 
BEFORE THE PEORIA ASSOCIATION OF COM- 
MERCE ANNUAL DINNER MEETING, PEORIA, 
ILL., May 10, 1955 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, I am 
pleased to be here with my friend and col- 
league, EVERETT DIRKSEN, Who so ably repre- 
sents Illinois in the Senate of the United 
States. 

American foreign policy is the people's 
business. There is no American man, 
woman, or child who will not be affected 
directly or indirectly by the present and fu- 
ture aspects of our foreign policy. 

Our basic foreign policy is and should be 
peace with honor. This is far different from 
a policy of peace at any price. 

As an example of our ultimate objective, 
I would point to our great neighbor of Can- 
ada to the north where for a long period 
of our history neither that country nor ours 
has found it necessary to have a single fort 
or military establishment for the purpose of 
defending one country against the other 
along the entire international frontier of 
3,000 miles stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

We certainly hope that in our lifetime 
or the lifetime of our children other nations 
not only in the Western Hemisphere, but 
also in Europe, Asia, and the Middle East, 
might live together as good neighbors as we 
do with Canada. 

If we are half as prudent as the men who 
gave us this Republic and who helped to 
win and develop the great West, we will con- 
tinue to hope and pray for peace but we 
will keep our powder dry. 

Today the White House announced that 
Secretary of State Dulles was authorized to 
make arrangements for a meeting of the 
heads of government of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. 

All Americans will join in a prayer and 
a hope that this proposed meeting will rise 
above the gatherings of Tehran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, and Geneva which gave substantial vic- 
tories to the Communist world. Those meet- 
ings all had a friendly press and a massive 
propaganda buildup. It was not until 
months and sometimes years later that the 
full price paid became known. 

History teaches us that prior experience of 
great powers negotiating in the absence of 
small allies has not reflected great credit 
upon the large nations, and has been disas- 
trous to the small ones. For reference, I 
refer to Munich and its impact upon Czecho- 
slovakia, to Yalta and its impact upon Poland 
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and the Republic of China, and to Geneva 
and its impact upon Vietnam. 

The heads of the free governments will be 
accountable and responsible to their people 
and to their parliaments or congress. 

To whom will Bulganin be accountable? 
To the presidium or to Khrushchey? If 
Bulganin is indeed himself “at the summit” 
today will he be there when the big four 
meet in June or July? 

Are our Western allies prepared to stand 
against a condemnation to perpetual slavery 
behind the Iron Curtain of the people of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary? 
Or will we be outvoted 3 to 1? 

Are we to insist on previous agreements 
being honored before we take the Soviet's 
word on a new scrap of paper? 

Will plans for the Republic of Germany’s 
part in a Western defense be scrapped to 
placate the Russian bear? 

We might recall Kipling’s the Truce of the 
Bear. While this was written concerning 
the imperial Russia of the Czar it is even 
more applicable to Soviet Russia today. 


“When he stands up like a tired man, tot- 
tering near and near; 

When he stands up as pleading, in wavering, 
man-brute guise, 

When he veils the hate and cunning of his 
little, swinish eyes; 

When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer, 

That is the time of peril—the time of the 
truce of the bear.” 


Will we insist on the Soviet Union with- 
drawing, as pledged, their troops from Ru- 
mania and Hungary when the Austrian 
treaty is signed? Their only excuse for be- 
ing in those two countries was to keep open 
lines of communication to their troops in 
Austria. Or will this promise also be over- 
looked in order not to offend the Musco- 
vites. 

There is no reliable evidence to date that 
would warrant a prudent person in believ- 
ing that the Soviet Union or international 
communism have changed their basic long 
term strategy for the destruction of hu- 
man freedom. In discussing American for- 
eign policy before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Washington, D. C. on 
April 22, Mr. George Meany, president of the 
American Federation of Labor said: 

“The Communist enemy, regardless of any 
momentary change of tactics, regardless of 
any treaty the Kremlin may sign, is bent on 
conquering the entire world—the United 
States not excluded—and remolding it in 
the form of the totalitarian dictatorship and 
slave economy imposed on the people behind 
the Iron Curtain, in Russia, Rumania, outer 
Mongolia, and on the Chinese mainland. 
American labor never can be and never will 
be submissive or neutral toward such a 
total menace.” 

Certainly American businessmen and the 
public generally should be no less alert to 
the dangers of communism than is the 
American Federation of Labor as so ably and 
courageously expressed by the president of 
that great organization. 

Our foreign policy should be based on 
human freedom. What advances it we 
should support and what retards it we 
should oppose. 

The age of colonialism in Asia is dead. 
The people in that part of the world want 
no part of it. Any American policy in that 
part of the world will suffer a handicap if it 
is tied directly or indirectly to European 
colonialism. 

Nowhere in the long history of Russia 
under the Czars or under the commissars is 
there anything equal to the United States 
establishing the free and independent 
Philippine Republic nor for that matter is 
there anything equal to Great Britain set- 
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ting up a free and independent India, 
Pakistan, and Burma. 

To the contrary, during the same period 
the Soviet Union was destroying the inde- 
pendence of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
though they had signed treaties of friend- 
ship and nonaggression with all 3 of those 
Baltic Republics. 

We have many friends in Asia and we 
should call upon those nations with whom 
we have mutual defense pacts and agree- 
ments for their advice and continued as- 
sistance in dealing with problems arising 
in that area of the world. I refer partic- 
ularly to the Republic of Korea, the Republic 
of China, the Republic of the Philippines, 
Thailand, Pakistan, and Japan, all of which 
are independent Asian nations, and together 
with Australia and New Zealand, have dem- 
onstrtted on numerous occasions their 
friendship and willingness to stand up and 
be counted when the going gets tough. 

Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam are 3 new 
countries that have gained their independ- 
ence from colonial rule but now find them- 
selves threatened by the nearness of a more 
dangerous type of colonialism which is 
communism. 

In Vietnam, Premier Diem is faced with 
tremendous problems. He has had the sup- 
port of this country in meeting the difficult 
problems confronting him. 

It is up to the people of free Vietnam to 
make their own decision as to the type of 
government structure that will best suit 
them. If their choice is a republic and the 
cutting of ties with an absent ruler their 
decision should have the support of their 
Asian neighbors as well as the United States 
and our Western allies. If their choice 
should be for a constitutional monarchy 
without the present ruler they should like- 
wise be supported. There must be no pres- 
sure of any kind to retain Emperor Bao Dai 
if the Vietnamese prefer some more accept- 
able alternative. 

Americans must never lose sight of the 
fact that ours at the time and today is the 
authentic revolution. It not only freed us 
from colonial rule, but it developed a char- 
ter of liberty which established a constitu- 
tional form of government to serve us for all 
time to come. 

Other nations have had their revolutions, 
but either immediately or in the not-distant 
future the people found they had supplanted 
one ruler for an even more despotic one. 

We should be proud of our revolutionary 
past and help to encourage in the oppressed 
people behind the Iron Curtain the revolu- 
tionary zeal for freedom which won us a 
nation. 

At the time of Yalta, just 10 years ago, less 
than 200 million people were behind the 
Communist Iron Curtain. Today, over 800 
million people are enslaved by the most god- 
less tyranny the world has ever known. 

Despite the fact that the Soviet Union has 
violated its treaties of friendship and non- 
aggression with Finland, Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, and the Republic of 
China, there are still some who believe that 
the way to deal with an international bully 
is by more appeasement. 

At Munich the world should have learned 
that the road to appeasement is not the 
road to peace, it is surrender on the install- 
ment plan. 

The Soviet Union is an admitted violator 
of the United Nations Charter and the reso- 
lutions in support of the Republic of Korea, 
a victim of communistic aggression on June 
25, 1950. Yet now the Soviet Union is sup- 
porting the admission of the aggressor, Com- 
munist China, into that organization. 

Such action would violate the moral 
foundation upon which the United Nations 
is supposed to rest. It would be putting 
a premium on aggression. It would serve 
notice that the quickest way to membership 
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is by shooting your way in. It would be a 
betrayal of the 140,000 American casualties 
including 35,000 of our dead. 

The Chinese Communists, in violation of 
the armistice, admit they hold 15 American 
airmen; 11 of these have been sentenced to 
Communist prisons, There is strong reason 
to believe they hold several hundred other 
United States and United Nations military 
prisoners, We know they hold over 30 
American civilians who have been in jall for 
several years. 

As long as one American in the armed 
services or in civilian life is unjustly held I 
shall not remain silent. 

How can our associates even consider com- 
promising principle and honor to that ex- 
tent? What does the United Nations in- 
tend to do about it? What are the American 
people going to do about it? 

How long is the United Nations going to 
pussyfoot on this question of American 
prisoners of war being held in violation of 
the terms of the Korean armistice? Of the 
15 the Chinese Communists admit holding, 
11 have been sentenced to terms of from 4 
to 10 years. 

These men were shot down in January of 
1953. Last fall it was suggested in Gov- 
ernment quarters that public discussion be 
held down until Mr. Hammarskjold had 
completed his mission to Peiping. 

He came back in January and held a press 
conference in New York on January 14 in 
which he admitted that the prisoners had 
not been released nor did he have any firm 
commitment as to when they would be 
released, 

It was suggested again in Government 
quarters that the American Congress and the 
American people be patient and that per- 
haps Chou En-Lai would release them prior 
to the Bandung Conference. 

The Bandung Conference has now come 
and gone and the prisoners have not been 
released. 

Are we to wait until these prisoners have 
been completely brain washed and then 
released to serve the Communist propaganda 
purposes as has been the case of some of the 
civilians? 

It is time for Mr. Hammarskjold to make 
his report to the United Nations and to 
the people of America. 

What is intended to be done about Com- 
munist failure to comply with the terms of 
the Korean armistice? 

If the United Nations as an organization 
is paralyzed from taking action, then the 
Government of the United States has an 
obligation to men wearing the uniform of 
this country to take some effective steps 
in getting our men released. 

Yet voices of appeasement, abroad and at 
home continue to urge the admission of 
Communist China into the United Nations. 

This despite the fact that Communist 
China was the aggressor in Korea where we 
suffered 140,000 casualties including 35,000 
dead. 

This despite the fact that Communist 
China has been and is now in violation of 
the terms of the Korean armistice agree- 
ment. 

Have we forgotten the Biblical injunction 
in Second Corinthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers; for what fellowship has 
righteousness with unrighteousness? and 
what communion has light with darkness?” 

As for me, as long as I have a voice and a 
vote in the Senate of the United States I 
shall oppose the admission of Communist 
China. 

We must always distinguish between the 
people of Russia and their Communist Krem- 
lin masters. The Russian people were the 
first victims of the godless marxian tyran- 
ny of Lenin and Stalin. 

The struggle for power goes on in the 
Kremlin. The tactics may change with the 
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faction temporarily in power. The long- 
term strategy for the destruction of human 
freedom continues throughout the world by 
Communist aggression from without or by 
subversion from within. 

There will never be peace in our time in 
any real sense until the people of Russia and 
China have thrown out their Communist 
masters and established justice in their po- 
litical system, freed their economy from the 
dead hand of statism concentrated on arma- 
ment production and, more important than 
all, reopened their churches so that the guid- 
ance of the Father of us all may replace 
the godless teachings of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin. 

The crucifix is a more potent force than 
the clenched fist of communism. 

When the people of Russia and China gain 
their freedom from the tyranny which tem- 
porarily rules them we should make it known 
that our friendship and our assistance will 
be available for the establishment of peace 
with honor in a truly free world of freemen. 

We seek not one foot of their territory nor 
control over a solitary one of their people. 

We only want for them the cherished free- 
dom to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience; to have in the 
hands of a truly free people the right of 
self-determination on who shall constitute 
their government and the right to change it 
by the decision of 200 million people rather 
than a cabal of less than a dozen power-mad 
men in the Kremlin who threaten the peace 
of the world; and to be able to enjoy the 
fruits of their labor and a rising standard of 
living. 

We should look upon the people within the 
Iron Curtain as our friends and allies. In- 
deed, should their totalitarian masters em- 
bark upon further aggression the tempo- 
rarily enslaved people may turn out to be 
among our stoutest allies. 

Such a policy does not contemplate ag- 
gression on the part of the free world. But 
it does require that we never by word or deed 
give our moral or legal blessing to the en- 
slavement of the 800 million people behind 
the Communist Iron Curtain. 

Such a policy does contemplate the appli- 
cation of moral, economic, and diplomatic 
sanctions against the international Com- 
munist conspiracy against the free way of 
life. Human freedom is a God-given right 
beyond the power of dictatorships to per- 
manently destroy. 

There are many persons at home and 
abroad who believe the Chinese Communists 
are now merely following a long established 
technique to use negotiations (as at Pan- 
munjom) for the purpose of building up 
their striking power. 

Their minimum price will be a downpay- 
ment of the offshore island groups of Que- 
moy and Matsu. Their ultimate price, which 
they will hope to get by negotiation or 
through the United Nations, or by armed 
conflict, will be Formosa Straits. 

In the long history of the Soviet Union 
or the shorter history of Communist China, 
there is nothing to demonstrate that the 
Communist pledged word is worth the paper 
on which it is written. 

The bones of the repudiated Soviet treaties 
and agreements with Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, and the Republic 
of China, together with the 1933 Litvinov 
compact with the United States are there 
for all to see. 

More recently the violations of the Korean 
and Geneva armistice agreements by Com- 
munist China are an additional warning sig- 
nal against placing either our faith or the 
survival of our friends and allies on the cyni- 
cal smiling facade of a brutal Chou En-lai. 

I cannot help but believe that we have a 
better chance of maintaining the peace of 
the world by showing strength and firmness 
now than by vacillation or weakness. 
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Just recently, I had a letter from an Air 
Force pilot in Formosa. In his letter to me 
of February 12, this pilot wrote: 

“As an Air Force jet pilot assigned to this 
island for the next 2 years, I am sure my in- 
terest in lasting world peace is as acute as is 
any American. 

“The presence here of my wife and children 
tends to intensify my natural desire that no 
one toss any atom or hydrogen bombs this 
way. 

“I am quite convinced that my best 
chances as well as those of my country and 
the entire free world rest with the firm ‘stop 
the Communist nation’ movement which ycu 
so forcibly represent. I have flown 400 
combat missions and would rather fly 400 
more than to see my kind of a world go down 
ke ee 1 small country at a 

e. 

“America must wake up to the real in- 
tentions of communism and take real and 
purposeful steps to frustrate those in- 
tentions.” 

This I believe: Under the divine guidance 
that made us and kept us a free nation this 
generation of Americans will not sacrifice 
principle for expedience; nor cringe in the 
face of brutal naked aggression and we will 
not barter friends and allies in the Western 
Hemisphere, in Europe, Africa or Asia, in a 
dishonorable appeasement at a Far Eastern 
Munich or a second Yalta, 


Calumet-Sag Channel Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
hereby submitting a statement made by 
me in connection with the hearings ask- 
ing for an appropriation to improve the 
Calumet-Sag Channel in the Chicago- 
northwest Indiana area. 

The subcommittee, under the chair- 
manship of Hon. FRED MARSHALL, of 
Minnesota, of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, have been holding hearings on 
this important question for several days. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT TO THE PUBLIC WORKS SuBcomM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON Ar- 
PROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, SUBMITTED BY HON. Rax J. MAD- 
DEN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, First DISTRICT, 
INDIANA 


THE CALUMET-SAG NAVIGATION PROJECT, 
ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend your 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for holding hearings in behalf of the 
Calumet-Sag Channel project, which when 
completed will aid the industrial develop- 
ment of the Chicago area and the industrial 
region in northwest Indiana, 

I also wish to commend the Chicago area 
congressional delegation who, through their 
chairman, Congressman THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, 
is unanimously supporting the Calumet-Sag 
development, 

In the last session of Congress, legislation 
was passed which inaugurated the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. This will 
be the beginning of the expansion of the 
Great Lakes waterway system from the Chi- 
cago area to the Mississippi River and on 
down to the Gulf of Mexico. United States 
Army engineers, through extended studies 
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during recent years on the development of 
the Calumet-Sag waterway have estimated 
that inland shipping can be increased about 
20 times the present capacity through deep- 
ening and widening this natural water trans- 
portation highway. The Chicago congres- 
sional delegation has amply outlined the 
benefits of this water transportation im- 
provement to the Chicago area as well as 
advantages to Midwestern shipping in gen- 
eral. 

The Calumet-Sag Channel project will also 
bring about tremendous industrial expansion 
to the Calumet region in northwestern In- 
diana, of which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in Congress. This development would 
bring about the influx of industries in the 
Chicago-Calumet area. Industrial expansion 
can go in but one direction as far as the 
Chicago area is concerned. The residential 
section on the north side of Chicago, the 
lake on the east dictates that industry must 
go south along the Indiana shores of Lake 
Michigan, if water transportation expansion 
is made available. If the Chicago-Calumet 
area will take advantage of the increased 
water transportation which would be 
brought about by reason of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the next 25 years would give north- 
west Indiana an industrial metropolitan area 
extending from the Indiana-Illinois State 
line along the shores of Lake Michigan for 
a distance of 50 miles. 

The development of water transportation 
inland through the Mississippi Valley, New 
Orleans and through the Gulf of Mexico will 
give the Calumet area immediate shipping 
facilities to Mexico, South America, and 
other world seaports. 

If this development is carried out to its 
logical goal, it will be the main cause to 
bring about employment for thousands of 
families in the northwestern Indiana area, 
It would lower the cost of sugar from Louisi- 
ana and the West Indies, coffee from South 
and Central Americas, iron ore from Vene- 
zeula and Cuba, to the Chicago-Calumet 
region and also the numerous products we 
receive from our southern neighbors. It 
would reduce the cost of shipping grain and 
for transshipping to vessels from central 
States to the ports of the world. It would 
reduce the cost and expedite the shipment 
of steel and steel products from the mills 
and factories of our area into the great 
Middle West and South, and to the rest of 
the world through the Gulf of Mexico. 
Scrap iron could be brought more cheaper 
to the steel mills in the Calumet and Chicago 
areas and transported from our mills to 
world markets. Industries in the Calumet 
region would benefit from lower shipping 
costs. More new industries would be at- 
tracted by the availability of more industrial 
sites along the southern shores of Lake 
Michigan. 

The development of the Calumet-Sag 
Channel project would be merely a step for- 
ward in the modern 20th century campaign 
to provide employment for millions of 
young folks who will enter the labor market 
as time $ 

Another great reason for the necessity of 
this inland waterway development is the 
critical traffic situation which year by year 
becomes more critical in the Chicago-Calu- 
met area. Water transportation out of this 
area to the South will eventually relieve our 
traffic problem to the extent of the construc- 
tion of two large highway arteries in this 
congested area. An inland water highway 
from the Chicago-Calumet area would also 
prove to be a great asset and necessity in 
defense transportation in case of another 
world war. In addition to the facts that 
have already been presented by other wit- 
nesses before your committee, I submit that 
this modest appropriation of $4 million to 
improve the Calumet Sag transportation 
arteries is but a necessary preliminary start 
for the great program which must be in- 
augurated by the people of the Midwest to 
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take advantage of the tremendous influx of 
industry in the Chicago-Calumet area which 
is annually expanding far beyond our trans- 
portation facilities. 

When the Congress, during the last ses- 
son, approved the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
it inaugurated a new era in transportation 
which will affect every major industrial area 
located on the shores of our Great Lakes. 
The various metropolitan areas which would 
benefit by reason of the St. Lawrence project 
must immediately take steps to keep pace 
with this modern improved transportation 
trend. The ultimate effect will create a 
multiplication of our transportation prob- 
lems and the time to lay the foundation to 
solve these future needs is now. 


Deepening of the Mystic River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 ~ 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
deepening of the Mystic River to ac- 
commodate the growing commerce that 
utilizes that river and to provide re- 
sources for our national defense requires 
an immediate appropriation of $4,- 
500,000. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
statement made by me before the House 
Appropriations Committee at the hear- 
ing held yesterday in connection with 
the matter. 

It reads as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the sub- 
committee, I am TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 
Representative from the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts. I want to 
thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members 
of the subcommittee for permitting me this 
privilege of making a brief statement relative 
to the Mystic River project. 

I want to first state that I am vitally in- 
terested in this project because of its great 
value to my district, to the Port of Boston, 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
to our national defense. 

The existing project, adopted in 1892 and 
supplemented by enactments in 1910, 1935, 
1938, and 1950, provides for a channel 35 feet 
deep extending from the 35-foot channel of 
Boston Inner Harbor to the city playground 
at Charlestown, a channel 20 feet deep from 
the head of the 35-foot channel to a point 
800 feet above the Malden Bridge with a 
turning basin above the bridge, a channel 6 
feet deep from the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road (western division) bridge to a point 
about 2,500 feet above Wellington Bridge, 
and thence 4 feet deep to Craddock Bridge. 

All work on the existing project, with the 
exception of the 35-foot channel from Boston 
Harbor to the playgrounds at Charlestown, 
has been completed. The last work was done 
in 1938 when the section of the river between 
Island End River and the playground was 
dredged to 30 feet. 

The dredging of the 35-foot channel, esti- 
mated to cost $4,500,000 is dependent upon 
the appropriation of funds as on May 17, 
1950, Federal Law 516 authorized dredging 
the Mystic River from 30 feet to 35 feet at 
mean low water to within 100 feet of es- 
tablished United States bulkhead lines, gen- 
erally from upper limit of 35 feet channel 
of Boston Harbor at Chelsea Bridge to the 
Charlestown playground and then narrow- 
ing to the downstream side of the Malden 
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River. It was anticipated that this project 
would be completed simultaneously with the 
construction of the new Mystic River bridge, 
which was built at a high level with added 
expense to our taxpayers so that vessels could 
come and go freely. However, deepening of 
the channel has not been done and shipping 
has not been able to capitalize on the benefit 
of the new high level bridge. Presently the 
inadequate depth of the river limits the 
passage of tankers and many seagoing vessels 
to a few hours each day at high tide. 

I am sure you gentlemen will agree with 
me that this project is of vital importance to 
the waterborne commerce of the Port of Bos- 
ton and the economic welfare of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. At the present 
time this portion of Boston Harbor has the 
greatest potential for development, depend- 
ing, of course, on a deeper approach water- 
way. Most of the deep-draft vessels which 
ply within the area of the project cannot 
now safely navigate at all stages of the tide, 
and must wait the higher stages This re- 
sults in costly delays to all concerned. 

Since 1950 every effort has been made to 
have Congress appropriate the necessary 
funds for the accomplishment of this project, 
but to date these efforts have been unsuc- 
cessful. President Eisenhower's budget for 
fiscal year 1956 calls for an estimate of $500,- 
000 to start the project. As I stated before 
the dredging of the 35-foot channel is esti- 
mated to cost $4,500,000. I appreciate very 
much that the President is interested in get- 
ting this project started but I sincerely feel 
that the President’s estimate of $500,000 is 
inadequate. I think a larger appropriation 
should be granted because this is a major 
channel of one of our country’s primary ports, 
and it is my understanding that almost 
without exception, all such channels in 
other harbors have been dredged to 35 feet, 
and many have 40-foot channels. The pres- 
ent channel limits the passage of tankers 
and many seagoing ships to a few hours each 
day during high tides. Deepening of the 
channel would allow the passage of sea- 
going ships under the new bridge on a 24- 
hour basis. And reduction in the cost of 
“terminalling” must eventually be reflected 
in New England economics, As you know, 
long-range ship construction contemplates 
ever-larger ships of greater drafts. At 
present tankers are built which cannot be 
accommodated at the docks of a major oil 
company which has its piers on the Mystic 
River. This refinery and terminal is an im- 
portant factor in providing aviation gasoline, 
motor fuels, heating oils, and residual fuels 
to Everett, other cities surrounding Boston, 
and a major part of Massachusetts. In war- 
time, as the only large refinery in New Eng- 
land, its supplies are even more important. 

Some of the industries located in Everett 
which are very essential to the national 
economy and national defense and which 
would benefit by completion of this project 
are: Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, Mystic 
Iron Co., Boston Edison Co., Esso Standard 
Oil Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., and General 
Electric Co. 

In addition to Everett's industries, there 
are a large number of companies located on 
the Boston side of the Mystic River which 
would also benefit by the completion of this 
project. These include: Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Wiggins Terminal Co., United 
States Gypsum Co., Pocohontas Coal Co., and 
Revere Sugar (United Fruit Co.). 

Mr. Chairman, let me say in conclusion 
that by providing a channel of sufficient 
depth we will have greater opportunity for 
industry to employ our people, and this 
means more Federal tax revenue. If the 
funds are not appropriated for this project 
serious damage to the industry of the district 
will result. I respectfully urge the commit- 
tee to report favorably legislation for an ade- 
quate amount that will enable this great im- 
provement to be started at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 
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The Rights of the Individual, and the 
United States Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
April 30 I delivered an address before 
the Anti-Defamation League of the B’nai 
Brith, at the organization’s freedom 
forums, in New York City, on the subject 
the Rights of the Individual, and the 
United States Security Program. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
address be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
UNITED STATES SECURITY PROGRAM 
(Address of Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS before 

the Anti-Defamation League of the B'nai 

B'rith at the organization's freedom forum 

at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 

April 30) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, 300 years ago 23 Jewish 
refugees from persecution landed from the 
bark St. Charles at New Amsterdam to seek 
freedom and opportunity. The 300th anni- 
versary of that event is now being celebrated 
by the Jewish people of this country. In 
these 300 years many who shared the faith 
of these 23 refugees have since come to these 
shores. 

Their gratitude for the freedom they found 
here has been demonstrated in the great 
contributions they have made to every phase 
of unparalleled American progress. In my 
opinion, however, the greatest contribution 
has been the Hebraic Bible and the Judeo- 
Christian heritage which grew out of it. 

We should never forget that in the last 
analysis our American form of government 
is rooted in that same Judaic-Christian 
ideology. 

Our Founding Fathers were strongly in- 
fluenced by the noblest teachings in the Bible 
expressed in the great truth that man is a 
child of God and only in an atmosphere of 
liberty and freedom can he achieve the des- 
tiny a Divine Father has made possible. 

In the address delivered at the American- 
Jewish tercentenary dinner last October, 
President Eisenhower said: 

“Of all religious concepts, this belief in the 
infinite worth of the individual is beyond 
doubt among the most important. On this 
faith our forefathers constructed the frame- 
work of our Republic. 

“In this faith in human dignity is the 
major difference between our own concept 
of life and that of enemies of freedom. 
The chief among these enemies a decade or 
more ago were Nazi and Fascist forces, 
which destroyed so many of our fellow men. 

“Today the Communist conspiracy is the 
principal infiuence which derides the truth 
of human worth and atheistic ruthlessness 
seeks to destroy the free institutions estab- 
lished on the foundation of that truth.” 

The order of the B'nai B’rith has stood in 
the forefront of our efforts to maintain this 
liberty. For more than 112 years this asso- 
ciation has provided effective leadership in 
this continuous battle for democracy and the 
enlightened concept of Americanism. 

We agree with you that “it has been an 
around-the-clock job to be carried on 365 
days a year.” 
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It is a job you have performed so well in 
so many fields of human activities. I am 
sure all enlightened Americans are aware of 
your great contributions. 

In these times when our basic concepts of 
our way of life are being threatened by an 
international conspiracy that seeks world 
domination, your efforts and your coopera- 
tion are more sorely needed than at any time 
since the establishment of your order. 


THREAT TO OUR SECURITY 


The security of this country is being 
threatened by the most powerful enemy ever 
to confront us. This threat is posed pri- 
marily by the advocates of a political and 
economic system that is a direct opposite of 
our basic beliefs. It operates through a 
worldwide conspiracy which has already 
demonstrated strength in other countries 
and which reveals an ominous capacity to 
spread its poison through the system of dem- 
ocratic governments, leading to their down- 
fall and the eventual enslavement of their 
people. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL QUOTED 

As the Attorney General has said, “The 
Communist conspiracy is a worldwide plot 
directed by scheming ruthless men who 
would bend the whole world to their selfish 
will. They cannot rest * until they 
have enslaved all the world. When repulsed 
in one area they try another. When one plot 
is exposed they hatch another. * * * They 
are willing to devote their lives to destroy 
in this country the very freedoms which al- 
low them to speak and write and act.” 

I fully realize that loyal Americans can- 
not effectively support the Government’s 
program to combat the effort to Communist 
infiltration unless they have an understand- 
ing of both the problem and the means by 
which we seek to meet it. 


ATTACK ON SECURITY PROGRAM 


Today we are in the midst of a widespread 
attack on our security program, which could 
be dismissed lightly if it were confined to 
those sympathetic to the Communist cause. 
We can expect attacks on any effective pro- 
gram we might devise. 

But when this attack is made by well- 
intentioned people who abhor the principles 
of communism as earnestly as this adminis- 
tration does, then it becomes necessary to 
set the record straight. 

I do not believe there is one among you 
who would not agree that a security program 
is a vital necessity if our Government is to 
survive. 

No one denies the need for removing from 
the Government or refusing a Government 
position to members or potential members 
of a fifth column. 

I believe all of us would agree that it is 
the duty of the Government to remove from 
its ranks those whose personal habits or 
activities make them sources of vital infor- 
mation to our enemies. 

It would appear, therefore, that the criti- 
cism which has been leveled recently at the 
Government’s security program is not di- 
rected toward the objectives of the program 
but toward the methods used to put them 
into execution. 

Under pressure of the 80th Congress, which 
had before it a wealth of testimony regarding 
Communist methods of infiltration and sub- 
version, there was established in 1947 a 
loyalty program for Federal employees. 

That program was so loaded down with 
technicalities that it soon became apparent 
it could not prove effectual. It was neces- 
sary under this program to prove present 
disloyalty to the United States. 


WEAKNESS OF 1947 PROGRAM 


This means that, under that program, a 
man might be found completely loyal when 
a week or a month earlier he had been an 
admitted Communist. Again, loyalty being 
the principal test of whether or not he was 
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a good security risk, the question as to 
whether he was a man of good judgment or 
was one who could not, because of his per- 
sonal habits or for other reasons, be trusted 
with vital confidential matters, would not 
be given the consideration such matters 
deserved. 

Consequently, even before Inauguration 
Day, President Eisenhower charged his new 
Attorney General with the task of drafting 
a new program which would provide for the 
removal of security risks from Government. 

This included not only those of doubtful 
loyalty, but those who would be indiscreet 
under the influence of liquor or whose per- 
sonal habits would render them liable to 
blackmail or pressure. 

Other factors determining whether an 
employee shall be hired or shall continue 
in Government service include membership 
in Fascist or extreme rightwing organiza- 
tions such as the Silver Shirts and the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

No claim is made that every person dis- 
charged from Government employment 
under the Eisenhower security program is 
a Communist or a Communist sympathizer. 
And there should not be a public conclusion 
that dismissal implies that they are Com- 
munists or even Communist sympathizers. 

In establishing this security program, the 
administration did not neglect the tradi- 
tional concepts of our democracy and the 
rights of individuals. 

The administration realized fully that the 
security program must not be used to create 
friction between minority groups or to pro- 
vide an opportunity for action based on 
prejudice. 

We must particularly guard against the 
inference of prejudice in any security case, 
for if the breath of prejudice is ever so 
lightly blown on any facet of any security 
case, then not only is that case immeasur- 
ably weakened but the whole program is 
in danger of losing the faith and confidence 
of the people. In fact, democracy itself 
is weakened. 

Let no one think for a moment that this 
administration is not fighting with all its 
strength the insidious attempt to make 
the word “Jew” synonymous with the word 
“Communist.” 

The Federal employee security program 
is based on the premise fundamental in 
our law that Government employment is 
a privilege and not a right. That principle 
is an implied part of every instrument of 
appointment. 

Until 1912, any Federal employee could 
be summarily dismissed without cause or 
he ring. 

Since that time certain procedural safe- 
guards for the dismissal of employees have 
been provided by statute. 

But the present Federal employee se- 
curity program actually affords our Gov- 
ernment worker more rights and opportu- 
nities for notice and hearing than has ever 
been known in our civil-service practice 
heretofore. This is something the critics of 
the program do not tell you about. It has 
been a sound program and has worked well. 

There have been a few cases—and a very 
few out of the tens of thousands of cases 
processed in this program—which have re- 
ceived widespread publicity, but I think you 
will find in examining any one of these cases 
that if an error was committed it was ad- 
ministrative and not in the program itself. 

Any program, it must be remembered, is 
manned by human beings and subject there- 
fore to human frailty. 

To reduce these possible human errors to 
the barest minimum the Federal employee- 
— eae aae o De 

under constant review by the Government 
and, as you know, proposals have already 
been submitted to the President which are 
designed to keep to an absolute minimum 
any errors in administration. 
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Every effort is made to protect the Fed- 
eral employee’s rights. He has a written 
statement of charges and an opportunity for 
a hearing, at which time he is given every 
chance to refute the charges. 

He has at his disposal the advisory opin- 
ion of a security hearing board composed of 
men of high integrity and intelligence who 
are not employees in his own department or 
agency and thus under no pressure or fear 
of disciplinary action. 

Finally, he has the right of appeal to the 
head of his department or agency who un- 
der this program has the sole responsibility 
for making a final determination. 

Decisions are not based on irresponsible 
statements from snoopers or prejudiced in- 
dividuals and wherever possible the em- 
ployee does have the opportunity to face any 
person who has furnished derogatory infor- 
mation and to subject him to the most 
searching cross-examination. 

Despite all the protections the security 
program provides for the Government em- 
ployee, the Communists have centered their 
attacks on the refusal of the Government to 
disclose its confidential informants. 

It is known from the prosecution of Smith 
Act cases and espionage cases that the Com- 
munists always raise this issue. They know 
that to require the disclosure of confiden- 
tial information or informants would either 
make it impossible for the Government to 
get rid of security risks or would destroy the 
infiltration of the Communist Party by the 
FBI. 

Nothing would serve the interests of both 
the extreme left and extreme right better 
than the weakening or destruction of the 
FBI's informant system. It is the great bul- 
wark of protection against the fifth-column 
activities of both the right and the left. 

The effectiveness of the program can be 
measured by the outcries of the Communists. 
It must be good, because they are screaming 
louder than ever. 

When you remember that it took only one 
spy to turn over the most important secrets 
of the atom bomb, and when you realize that 
atomic weapons can be carried or brought 
into this country secretly and by stealth, 
you appreciate how thin is the thread upon 
which the security of the Nation rests. You 
realize how vital it is to provide the strong- 
est possible tests to protect our country 
against the very real threat of espionage, 
sabotage, and subversion with which we are 
faced in this era of cold war. 

It is for this reason that I believe it is so 
necessary for the public to have a real un- 
derstanding of the Government's security 
program, 

The Communist attack against the security 
program also centers upon the use of inform- 
ants as witnesses. 

Those critics of the security program who 
say the use of these witnesses is a novel 
practice and a sharp departure from the 
American tradition of law just don’t know 
what they are talking about. Such testi- 
mony has been recognized by the courts 
throughout English common law and Ameri- 
can constitutional history. The ancient in- 
former suit has in a sense survived even to 
the present day, and is reflected in the fact 
that certain Federal statutes contain provi- 
sions for awarding informers a share of 
fines imposed. Judge Learned Hand's opinion 
upholding the first Smith Act conspiracy 
case, the celebrated Dennis case, tried before 
Judge Medina in 1949, contained this state- 
ment by Judge Hand: 

“Courts have countenanced the use of in- 
formers from time immemorial; in cases of 
conspiracy or in other cases when the crime 
consists of preparing for another crime it is 
usually necessary to rely upon informers or 
accomplices because the criminals will al- 
most certainly proceed covertly.” 
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Now let us examine for a moment some of 
the former Government witnesses who have 
been subjected to the most severe attack. 
Most of the former Communists who have 
appeared as expert witnesses have at one 
time or another held party positions. Each 
of them has spent long years in the party 
being trained in the treacherous and deadly 
principles of Marxism-Leninism. Some of 
them were sent to Moscow to attend the 
Lenin school for specialized training. Some 
have served as official Communist Party in- 
structors at training schools here in the 
United States. 

Now, this you should know: All Govern- 
ment witnesses are subjected to the most 
intensive and careful interrogation in prepa- 
ration for their testimony. 

Government attorneys spend literally 
weeks with them reviewing their past activ- 
ity and, most important, every effort is 
made to corroborate each item of testimony. 

In each instance, their testimony has been 
subjected to extended cross-examination by 
able counsel. This cross-examination itself 
covers long periods, not only days but weeks, 
and the testimony has been weighed by 
numerous American juries and found to be 
credible. 

I cannot emphasize too much the secrecy 
under which the Communists operate. The 
job of ferreting them out, of exposing them 
for what they are, and of prosecuting them 
successfully is made extremely difficult. 

They resort to disguises, to the use of 
aliases, to secret meetings, and fictitious 
passports. They use codes to communicate 
in secret and have a security program of 
their own which is extremely harsh and 
strict. 

As you know, the FBI has undercover 
agents in the Communist Party to report to 
the Government on Communist activities. 

Incidentally, so the current story goes, the 
Communist leaders are so red-faced over FBI 
activities that they now open their meet- 
ings with this greeting: Welcome comrades 
and all FBI agents present. 

Many of these persons who have infiltrated 
the Communist Party have spent and are 
spending long bitter years masquerading as 
Communists. The experiences of these pa- 
triotic citizens have in some measure been 
revealed through testimony. 

They have suffered all types of personal 
indignities from fellow citizens because of 
their presumed Communist activities. One 
informant, for example, had to discontinue 
attending church because of the antagonism 
shown him because of what were believed 
to be his Communist activities. 

In almost every instance these witnesses 
have been publicly acclaimed for the service 
they have performed. 

Because of the tactics employed by the 
Communist Party in its effort to smear Gov- 
ernment witnesses, a great deal of courage is 
required by a former Communist or con- 
fidential informant who testified against 
Communists. 

Any person who is familiar with the work- 
ings and methods of the party is fully aware 
that if he ever testifies against Communists 
he will be branded in the Communist press 
as a stool pigeon and a spy. 

He has heard the party officials on in- 
numerable occasions refer to this country 
as a “Fascist dictatorship,” to Government 
Officials and prosecutors as “tools of the im- 
perialist warmongers,” to the FBI as the 
“Gestapo police,” and to religion as the 
“opium of the people.“ 

We cannot lose sight of the fact, however, 
that the Communists are continuing their 
fight against the use of informants. 

Their attack on Government witnesses is 
devious but unrelenting. 

One such witness, Harvey Matusow, has 
achieved considerable notoriety in the past 
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few months. He now claims he lied in his 
testimony to the Government, 

Yet, before being used as a witness, he 
underwent exactly the same ure as 
I have described, and as of this day, despite 
his protestations, there is no evidence that 
Matusow lied regarding those matters in 
which he testified for the Government as 
a witness. In an action before the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board to establish 
that a certain organization was a Commu- 
nist-front organization, his testimony was 
amply corroborated by independent evi- 
dence. 

In the case where he figured most promi- 
nently—the Jencks case—the Federal court 
upon a hearing of the matter was convinced 
that his testimony was the truth and in 
sentencing him for contempt made this 
statement: “It is my firm conviction more- 
over that this hearing was deliberately 
brought on for the purpose of attacking the 
judgment of this court, attacking the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and the Jus- 
tice Department, in a carefully thought-out 
scheme to generally discredit by these means 
the testimony of undercover agents and for- 
mer Communist Party members who give 
evidence against the Communist Party of the 
United States and its adherents.” 

As a member of the Internal Security 
Committee of the Senate, I participated in 
a hearing in Salt Lake City, Utah, which 
had for its purpose the investigation of any 
possible infiltration of Communists into the 
International Mine, Mill, and Smelter Union. 

Harvey Matusow was a witness at that 
hearing. 

His statement before that committee was 
to the effect that he knew Mr. Jencks, one 
of the high officials in the International 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Union; that some- 
time. previously he had met Mr. Jencks at 
a ranch in New Mexico, which the witness 
observed was Owned by a person who was 
a Communist and where secret Communist 
meetings were held. He stated that a con- 
ference at this ranch was attended by Mr, 
Jencks and Matusow and others. The wit- 
ness said Jencks told those present that 
strikes were to be ordered in the copper 
mines in the West, the effect of which would 
be to slow down the United States war effort 
in Korea. 

I was impressed that Matusow was telling 
the truth. There was corroborative evidence 
in the record supporting his story. Mr. 
Jencks was given the opportunity to affirm 
or deny the Matusow testimony. He refused 
to do so, claiming protection of the fifth 
amendment. There was no indication that 
Matusow was not telling the truth. Later I 
read Matusow’s book, False Witness. I also 
heard him testify recently before the Inter- 
nal Security Committee of the Senate. 
There was no repudiation so far as I recall 
of his testimony that he met Jencks at the 
New Mexico ranch; that he had a conference 
with him and others; that a strike was called 
in the Kennecott open cut mine in Utah and 
other places in the West; that the Inter- 
national Mine, Mill, and Smelter organiza- 
tion was the union which represented the 
copper miners in this strike. 

The only thing, as I recall, which was de- 
nied was the statement that Jencks had dis- 
cussed a plan for calling a strike in the cop- 
per mines to slow down the war effort in 
Korea. So I feel that I can add my personal 
testimony to the statement made by the 
Federal district judge of Texas that Matu- 
sow's testimony in the Jencks’ case, as well 
as in the hearing at Salt Lake City, was true. 

Much has been made of the Matusow 
change of position. I submit in all fairness 
that, considering all the circumstances, the 
Government and the committee of the Sen- 
ate were not negligent in these instances. 

I am firmly convinced that his change of 
position, his denial of his previous testimony 
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came about as the result of inducements 
held out to Matusow which would be to his 
financial advantage. Just who brought 
about this change and the circumstances 
surrounding it are matters still under in- 
vestigation. 

I cannot tell you a surer way to do irrep- 
arable harm to our Communist prosecu- 
tions and to our security program as a whole 
than to be lulled into aiding the campaign 
of the Communists, their adherents, and the 
world assortment of leftwingers who fawn 
upon them. Never forget that the security 
program is designed to protect the Govern- 
ment—your Government, and that means 
you—against the boring-from-within tactics 
of the Communists and the extreme right 
elements. We must prevent them from in- 
filtrating into the ranks of Government. 
You would not want these same kind of 
people in your own business. 

And I would add that in cases where there 
is a reasonable doubt that the employee 
under investigation is a safe security risk, 
then that doubt should be resolved in favor 
of the Government and the people of the 
United States. That person would then be 
removed from the ranks. It will be in his 
own interest as well as all of the people in 
the United States. We cannot in these tragic 
and dangerous times gamble with the liber- 
ties and lives of the people of this country 
including the life of a citizen who may be 
determined to be a security risk. 

I say particularly to this audience to avoid 
the whispered campaign of the pro-Commu- 
nist and the pro-Fascist that the security 
program is directed against any certain 
minority or group. That is a typical Com- 
munist tactic, to throw dust in the eyes of 
its opponents and to obfuscate the issue by 
raising a false and collateral one. When you 
hear such whisperings, remember that of all 
the great powers in the world today it is the 
Soviet Union that is being charged in our 
newspapers with anti-Semitism and of all 
the countries from which Jews wish to emi- 
grate to Israel it is the Soviet Union and its 
satellites which create the greatest and most 
rigid barrier. 

In the book of Passover or Haggadah, which 
is read at the Seder services, your sages say, 
“In every age, each Jew should feel as if he 
himself was emancipated from Egypt.” This 
is good counsel to all people at all times, for 
freedom can never be taken for granted. 
Ten years ago the Nazi threat was terminated 
through blood, sweat, and tears. Today 
freedom is threatened by the Soviet con- 
spiracy and, as the Israelites of old strug- 
gled to be unshackled from the chains of 
slavery of a Pharaoh, so must all freedom- 
loving men today do everything they can to 
prevent the tentacles of communism from 
shackling each and every one of us to ever- 
lasting slavery. In the battle we are waging 
today we must strive with all our might to 
halt the inroads of tyranny and dictatorship. 
In the spirit of the Passover holiday we must 
resolve to sacrifice to make men free to pro- 
tect the dignity of man, to enable all men 
to live in peace and security. 

At the same time we must have faith and 
confidence in our ability as freemen to 
achieve the peace and security which we all 
seek. We must have full confidence in the 
ability of a democracy such as ours to solve 
its difficult problems and to meet, as it has 
before, the challenge to its continuance. 
B'nai B'rith is a vehicle which enables man 
to join in the battle for democracy being 
waged today. Your organization can and 
does provide the tools by which the sinews 
of this battle can be further strengthened 
and utilized. I take this opportunity, then, 
to congratulate you on your past achieve- 
ments, to wish you success in your present 
deliberations, and to extend to you my sin- 
cerest hopes for all success in your future 
patriotic endeavors. 
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Address by Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, of 
Texas, Before Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by the 
distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas] before the 64th Con- 
tinental Congress of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 21, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HoN. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, OF 
TEXAS, BEFORE THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION, CONSTITUTION HALL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., APRIL 21, 1955 
To me, as a Texan, there is a particular 

significance in addressing this great body on 

this historic anniversary. 

It was just 119 years ago that a small group 
of Texans stormed the camp of Santa Anna 
at the junction of the San Jacinto River 
and Buffalo Bayou. 

By ordinary standards, it was a desperate 
gamble. The Texans were outnumbered 2 
to 1. They were torn and haggard from an 
unbroken string of defeats—San Antonio, 
Agua Dulce, Goliad, Refugio, and Victoria. 

Santa Anna was in a position that he 
thought impregnable. His troops were 
flushed with an unbroken string of victories 
and had been strengthened by the addition 
of 400 battle-hardened soldiers under Gen- 
eral Cos. 

So confident was he that his afternoon 
siesta was well under way when the charge 
began. His slumbers were suddenly inter- 
rupted by 800 Texans who burst into the 
camp singing “Will You Come to the Bower” 
and shouting the immortal battle cry: “Re- 
member the Alamo; remember Goliad.” 

Scarcely had Santa Anna blinked the 
sleep from his eyes when the battle was over. 
His entire force—consisting of 1,600 men— 
had been killed, captured, or wounded. The 
successful campaign of a tyrant had turned 
suddenly into a triumph for liberty. 

Once again free men, united under a great 
leader, Sam Houston, had proved the su- 
periority of the ideas under which we all live. 
The immediate result was freedom freedom 
and independence for the Republic of Texas. 

In my native State the memory of San 
Jacinto will always remain as fresh and as 
real as the eternal promise of spring. It 
will hold forth forever the Divine pledge of 
victory for those whose hearts are courageous 
and who march under the banner of liberty. 

But in a large sense the meaning of San 
Jacinto is not confined within the borders 
of Texas. It is true that it led to independ- 
ence and the Republic. But beyond the 
Republic—just across the waters of the 
Sabine River—was the United States of Amer- 
ica, beckoning with the hand of brotherhood. 

fhe Texans who fought at San Jacinto 
were Americans—led by one of the giants 

of American history. Sam Houston was a 

man who never faltered in his allegiance to 

the ideals of Valley Forge and Bunker Hill. 

He died as he had lived all his life—dedicated 

to the spirit of the Constitution. 
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It is for these reasons that I address you 
tonight with a heightened sense of the 
solemnity of this occasion. 

I have never shared the feeling of those 
who look upon history with scorn. I have 
never agreed with the contention that the 
symbols of bygone days have no value in the 
present. 

A people who ignore the past will never 
survive to meet the future. A people who 
are contemptuous of their ancestors can 
never inspire their posterity. 

History demonstrates one fact conclusive- 
ly. It is that every nation which has lost 
its sense of patriotism—its sense of historical 
continuity—has perished. Should we lose 
those values our country would be no ex- 
ception. 

For the tremendous work you have done 
in preserving the ideals of America, my 
congratulations. We are stronger because 
you—the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution—have labored to keep before us the 
inspiring deeds of our great men. 

Paging through your manual on the ob- 
jectives of the DAR, I was greatly struck by 
one phrase in particular. It described the 
work of your historical department as “pres- 
ervation of the deeds of the past, holding 
fast to ideals which make the present, and 
helping to build a future America.” 

I was struck by that phrase because it 
describes so perfectly the major task which 
should be before all Americans. The past 
has led to the present and, unless we under- 
stand both and act upon the understanding, 
there will be no future. 

We are living in a time that is usually 
called the atomic age. 

In reality the phrase is used loosely. Thus 
far the overwhelming mass of our knowledge 
of nuclear physics has been used solely for 
Weapons of destruction. The atom is still 
a long way from active participation in our 
peacetime pursuits. 

Nevertheless, it has become a key factor 
in our foreign relations and in our national 
defense. 

The atom dominates our preparedness pro- 
gram. It is a compelling reality at every in- 
ternational conference. It dominates the 

of our people beyond any other 
event of the 20th century. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
“cold war” has been the atomic race between 
the East and the West. Our top experts 
assure us that we are ahead in that race— 
not only in the development of the atom but 
in the even more dreaded hydrogen weapons. 

There is every reason to believe that those 
assurances are correct. 

However, we confront another danger— 
one which I would like to discuss with you 
tonight. It is that we—the people of the 
United States— can become too emotionally 
dependent on atomic weapons and leave our- 
selves vulnerable on other fronts. 

I am not raising this point in any spirit 
of contention. I am not arguing that our 
defense planners have missed some boat. I 
am not claiming that a wrong turn has been 
taken which will lead us down the road to 
disaster. 

My sole objective is to bring before your 
organization—which has never faltered from 
its devotion to national defense—a point 
which has not had sufficient public discus- 
sion. 

In the years that lie ahead, our Nation 
will devote a large—possibly an increasing— 
share of its national budget to atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. We cannot escape this 
grim necessity. It flows from the very na- 
ture of the modern world. 

We will stockpile every type of nuclear 
weapon. We will develop every type of 
atomic carrier that can bring those weapons 
to a potential enemy. We will remain in a 
position of atomic readiness—on the alert 
to retaliate against aggression. 
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But it is possible to foresee a situation in 
which we could go to war without unleash- 
ing the atomic power that is at our com- 
mand. It is possible to foresee a situation 
in which it would be against our interests 
to conduct hostilities on the atomic level. 

Should that happen, the impact upon our 
people would be deeply disturbing. They 
would be unprepared for the realities and an 
unprepared people unite against an enemy 
only with difficulty. 

The difficulty arises from a simple fact 
that is too often overlooked. It is that an 
atomic weapon is very much like a sledge 
hammer—a mighty poor instrument for 
swatting flies in a greenhouse. 

It cannot be used to defend our troops 
when they are fighting at close quarters, It 
cannot be used effectively against an enemy 
whose methods of organization are primitive 
and who depends little upon massed centers 
of supply. 

The strides in the development of atomic 
weapons have been enormous. Every stride 
has meant a solid building block in the wall 
of our security. But we would be sadly— 
tragically—mistaken if we thought that the 
atomic wall alone was enough. 

There is no patented medicine that will 
assure our survival—not even if it bears an 
atomic label. Nothing could lead to our de- 
struction more quickly than to delude our- 
selves into believing that there is a cheap, 
easy solution to our preparedness problem. 

There are far too many instances in the 
history of the world where reliance upon one 
type of strength has led to no strength at all. 

Before World War II, the French placed 
their reliance in the infantry and Maginot 
Line. Both quickly crumbled before the 
combined onslaught of the Nazi Panzer divi- 
sions and Stuka dive bombers. 

The Nazis, in turn, had placed far too 
much reliance upon tactical air weapons. In 
the final showdown, they were incapable of 
defending Germany from the strategic bomb- 
ing developed by the Allied Powers. 

“Gadget thinking” in military matters has 
led to the destruction of many great nations, 
We must not make the same mistake. 

We must realize that the ground forces 
still occupy a fundamental position in mod- 
ern defense. We must realize that the Navy 
is still essential to modern warfare. 

All of the services must be modernized and 
streamlined. But that does not mean that 
they should be weakened in the hope that 
some miracle weapon will compensate for 
the loss of strength. 

We are, of course, fully justified in using 
atomic weapons where they will save Ameri- 
can lives and shorten the fighting. But there 
are too many situations in which weapons 
of mass destruction will not achieve those 
goals. 

There is also the frightening prospect that 
some day these weapons will become capable 
of worldwide devastation. They may become 
so powerful that they cannot be used under 
any circumstances. 

On that day, atomic weapons could be 
another Maginot Line—costly but useless. 
The nation that had maintained defenses 
we now consider conventional would be tri- 
umphant. The nation that had placed its 
trust solely in atomic weapons would bow 
to an alien yoke. 

This is not an appeal to abandon atomic 
weapons far from it! We must push ahead 
with all possible research into that field as 
though our lives depended upon it—for in- 
deed they do. 

This is a plea for balance—for public 
understanding of the tasks that lie before us 
as Americans. Without that balance, we will 
not be truly strong as a nation. 

We cannot build our defensive strength 
solely upon the atom any more than we can 
build our diplomatic strength solely upon 
the atom. I do not believe that our military 
leaders have any illusions upon that score, 
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But there will be little strength of any kind 
unless our people as a whole are informed 
of the facts. 

No nation can be any stronger than the 
will of its people. Since ours is a democratic 
form of Government, the will can exist only 
when it is informed. 

We are entering a stage of this Congress 
where the questions I am discussing today 
will assume paramount importance, 

The appropriation bills that determine the 
size of our Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
grinding through the committees. Man- 
power legislation cannot much longer be 
deferred. Money for our atomic programs 
will become a “must” by the end of this 
fiscal year—only a little more than 2 months 
away. 

These are not routine questions, They 
involve two fundamental issues that are dear 
to the hearts of all Americans—the survival 
of our institutions and the defeat of com- 
munism. 

I know of no organization more dedicated 
to those goals than the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. I know of no group 
which has followed its course more faith- 
fully—refusing to be turned aside by any 
opposition, no matter how strong and no 
matter how vehement, 

You are meeting in our Nation’s Capital 
where some of the great decisions of our 
history are being made. Those decisions will 
determine the shape of our future—and 
whether we have a future. 

Soon, you will be returning to your homes 
and your communities. You will be back 
among your friends and neighbors—among 
the people who look to you as individuals for 
leadership. 

Your words will carry great weight because 
in a unique sense you are the custodians of 
the nation’s great traditions. 

I know your guidance will follow the spirit 
of the Founders of our Republic. I know 
you will walk in the footsteps of those great 
men who combined prudent deliberation 
with bold action; patriotic courage with grim 
determination. 

Our country is threatened as it has not 
been since its foundation, The forces of 
communism are on the march, They have 
swallowed up already hundreds of millions 
of the world’s people. They are reaching out 
greedily for more slaves. 

The ultimate objective of the Communist 
assault on liberty is the United States, The 
Kremlin will not feel secure as long as our 
free institutions stand, 

Our people have the will and the courage 
to safeguard our liberties from the Commu- 
nist attack. They need only the unity that 
comes from informed guidance and frank 
discussion of the problems before us. 

With that understanding, they will bear 
any burden, no matter how heavy, and free- 
dom and the way of life for which our an- 
cestors fought will triumph on this earth. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, yester- 
day, May 10, was Rumanian Independ- 
ence Day. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a statement commemorating this 
significant day in the history of these 
gallant people. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER, COMMEMO- 
RATING RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE Day, May 
10, 1955 


May 10 is a significant day in the history 
of the Rumanian people. On this day in 
1866, the Rumanian dynasty under Charles, 
Prince of Hohensollern-Signaringen, had its 
glorious beginning. Also, on May 10, 1877, 
Rumania declared its independence from the 
Ottoman Empire and thenceforth flowered 
into one of the leading nations of Europe— 
the home of people who cherish liberty and 
independence and whose culture has added 
immeasurably to the heritage of western 
civilization. 

Despite their strong will for freedom and 
long struggle against the forces of oppres- 
sion, the Rumanian people this year again 
awoke on the anniversary of their inde- 
pendence to view their land in the grips of 
an oppressive, dictatorial force bent upon 
reducing them to spineless slaves. The 
Rumanian people and their millions of 
friends cannot foretell the day when their 
country will again take its rightful place 
among the free nations of the world. Yet, 
with faith in God and with knowledge of 
the Rumanian people’s indomitable will, 
their courage and love of liberty, freedom- 
loving people everywhere are confident that 
this eventful day will come. The future re- 
mains the source of our hopes. 

Meanwhile, these gallant people who love 
freedom, but are not free, keep the fine tra- 
ditions of their country alive and the flame 
of Rumanian independence burning in their 
hearts. On this anniversary of independence, 
the American people reaffirm our past pledges 
of friendship and support and join in prayer 
that the day of liberation from the Com- 
munist yoke is not far off. 


The Command Management School at 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years the Army has come in for 
some critical examination by the Mem- 
bers of this body, and it is a great pleas- 
ure to bring to your attention a new 
activity of the Army which merits close 
and sympathetic consideration. I am 
referring to the Command Management 
School at Fort Belvoir, Va. 

It was my privilege, at the invitation of 
one of the students, Col. John C. Lackas, 
Assistant Comptroller for International 
Affairs, Office of the Comptroller of the 
Army, to spend an afternoon and eve- 
ning participating in this farsighted and, 
at the same time, intensely practicable 
program. Fort Belvoir is, of course, the 
Army’s Engineer Center and, under the 
able leadership of Maj. Gen. Louis W. 
Prentiss and his chief of staff, Brig. 
Gen. Max S. Johnson, has maintained 
and enlarged the glorious tradition of 
the Corps of Engineers. Being the 
home of the Engineer School, the oldest 
service school in the United States Army, 
and the Engineer Research and Develop- 
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ment Laboratories, it is fitting that the 
Army’s newest school be in such illus- 
trious company. 

Under the operational control of the 
commanding general of the Continental 
Army Command, Gen. John E. Dahlquist, 
with the invaluable assistance and tech- 
nical guidance of Lt. Gen. Laurin L. Wil- 
liams, comptroller of the Army, and the 
continuing support of Maj. Gen. John H. 
Stokes, Sr., commanding general of the 
military district of Washington, the De- 
partment of the Army has established 
this school for the intensive and ad- 
vanced managerial training of senior 
officers from all of the various branches 
of the Army. I am happy to say that 
the Command Management School has 
recently become a permanent activity 
and will be a continuing source for the 
improvement of management skills of 
commanders. These capable and expe- 
rienced officers, guided by a carefully 
selected staff and faculty headed by 
Col. Frank Kowalski, Jr., commandant, 
contribute, and thereby enlarge, their 
knowledge and comprehension of the 
tremendous and complex nontactical 
management problems that must be met 
and solved if our Army is to maintain 
and increase its essential combat effec- 
tiveness. The enthusiasm and keen in- 
terest with which the class members and 
faculty attack the problems of expendi- 
tures, efficiency, coordination, and pro- 
ductivity described in their case studies 
bodes much good for the Army’s future 
relations with this body. These are men 
who clearly understand their responsi- 
bilities as custodians of our Nation’s re- 
sources as entrusted to them by the 
Congress for our defense. 

Every 4 weeks a group of about 50 
senior officers and key Army civilian offi- 
cials, with a few from the Navy and 
Air Force, become students again for a 
period of 3 weeks. Included in the five 
classes which have completed this course 
of instruction were 2 major generals 
and 10 brigadier generals. Let me state 
emphatically that this is no snap course. 
The all-day sessions which are scheduled 
to 10 p. m. are days of intense applica- 
tion, making the final diploma a much 
valued and respected document. The 
materials considered, the problems ana- 
lyzed are fundamentally pragmatic and 
concern the day-by-day, week-by-week, 
and budget-by-budget workings of the 
Army. The solutions arrived at are 
equally realistic and valid. 

We, the Congress of the United States, 
are in effect the great board of directors 
of the United States Army; we make the 
allocations, we periodically examine 
its functioning, we check its balance 
sheets, but we cannot be the actual ad- 
ministrators. We now have a new ally, 
a new support, the Command Manage- 
ment School. Quietly working and 
spreading its influence throughout our 
Armed Forces, it will, I am convinced, 
justify the confidence expressed in it by 
Hon. Charles C. Finucane, the Under 
Secretary of the Army, who said of this 
school: “I think the Army has done a 
superb job, and this school is a tool that 
can be used to pass on the new tech- 
niques that have been developed to those 
who have actual operating responsibili- 
ties.“ 
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As a former enlisted man, I was very 
impressed with the work done and the 
interest generated by this group of offi- 
cers. I enthusiastically commend the 
Command Management School to the 
Congress and suggest a personal visit 
while the course is in progress, You 
will find it, I am sure, a most refreshing 
and stimulating experience, and through 
this informal contact we may all gain a 
clearer perspective. The motto of this 
important addition to our arsenal of 
skills might well serve for us all: “From 
knowledge the power of decision.” 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on May 
8 our distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
who also is the senior Member of the 
Senate, delivered a most thoughtful ad- 
dress before the Polish-American Con- 
gress, at a rally held at Town Hall in 
New York City. His address dealt with 
some of the issues which should concern 
all of us here in the Senate—issues 
which are of special interest to Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent. The occasion of 
the rally was the observance of Polish 
Constitution Day. 

The Senator’s speech, which included 
extensive reference to the need for re- 
vising the Refugee Relief Act and the 
McCarran-Walter Act, deserves to be 
widely read. I ask unanimous consent 
that this fine address by our beloved col- 
league be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN AT 
PoLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS RALLY, AT 
Town HALL, INC., New York City, on May 

` 8, 1955 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Polish- 
American Congress: 

I thank you heartily for the invitation to 
address you here on Polish Constitution Day. 
It is, of course, always a pleasure to meet 
with you of the American Polonia. Over the 
years, I have attended many gatherings or- 
ganized by Polish-American organizations. 
The warmth of feeling and high level of dis- 
cussion which have always characterized 
such meetings, have, each time renewedly 
been a fresh source of gratification to me. 

Added to my pleasure today at being in- 
vited to speak at this rally in Town Hall is 
my realization of the importance of this 
occasion. Our purpose in meeting here now 
is to stage a demonstration which will re- 
mind everyone of the cause of Polish inde- 
pendence, and which will reawaken the con- 
science of all Americans to the suffering of 
the Polish people who are striving to main- 
tain their national life in the face of ruth- 
less Communist oppression. We are here to 
serve notice that we have had enough of 
empty words and hollow promises. We are 
here to state that we will not be satisfied 
with fantasies about a nonexistent policy 
of “liberation” fantasies which mock the 
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hopes of the enslaved Poles for an end to 
the terrible reality of their oppression. We 
are here to demand action. 

I am especially aware of the importance of 
our task now, because I was involved in the 
work of bringing independence to Poland 
almost 40 years ago. At that time I was 
working with a President of the United 
States who was not content just to issue 
statements about “liberation”—but who also 
worked with all his energies to accomplish 
what he felt to be his sacred duty, namely, 
to bring freedom to the Polish nation. Some 
of you may yourselves have participated in 
the work which went on then here in Amer- 
ica on behalf of Polish independence; Others 
of you have heard about it from your fathers. 
You know that President Woodrow Wilson's 
idea about “self-determination” was not only 
a campaign promise. It was also a living 
principle which guided his policies and his 
actions. President Wilson dedicated his life 
to the idea that men have the right to choose 
their own national identity and form of 
government. He never allowed our coun- 
try’s allies to forget that Poles had been ille- 
gally deprived of that right. He fought tire- 
lessly at the international conference tables 
to have that right restored. Polish inde- 
pendence was one of President Wilson's 
Fourteen Points. He made it a prerequisite 
of world peace. 

I had the great privilege of seeing per- 
sonally the results of President Wilson’s ef- 
forts, when the President of Poland invited 
me to visit that country on the 10th anni- 
versary of Polish independence. I stayed in 
Poland for several months, traveling through 
the country and meeting the people. Every- 
where I went, from the official receptions in 
Warsaw and the Wawel Palace in Cracow, to 
the small villages and the countryside, I was 
impressed by a sense of unity and of progress. 
The same industry, the same devotion to 
democratic principles, the same selfless dedi- 
cation to the common good, which I had ob- 
served here at home among Americans of 
Polish descent, I found clearly in evidence in 
Poland itself. Everywhere I went, I found a 
feeling of friendship and gratitude to Amer- 
ica. To the people of Poland, America had 
become the country of Woodrow Wilson, the 
adopted land of their friends and relatives— 
the nation which had kept them in mind 
when they were enslaved. 

You and I are thinking of Poles, again liv- 
ing under a foreign tyranny. Perhaps I 
should better say existing instead of living. 
We wish that those Poles were still com- 
forted by the thought that America has not 
forgotten them, that America will not rest 
until they are free. But, I am afraid that 
there are moments in which they cannot 
help but wonder if this is so. Certainly the 
Soviets have not failed to inform them that 
the United States, the country which they 
had always thought was a haven for the 
oppressed, has now reduced by statute Amer- 
icans of foreign birth to the rank of second- 
class citizens. Word must have reached 
reached them that many of their country- 
men who managed to escape from commu- 
nism are living in displaced persons’ camps 
in Germany, because America refuses to ad- 
mit them. They must wonder why the 
United States, which they know is rich, can- 
not let them hear more of the Voice of 
America broadcasts which might be comfort- 
ing to them. They have heard blusterings 
about liberation, which seemed to call for 
new sacrifices on their part in the fight 
against communism, but did not mention 
one specific thing which we would do to 
bring the day of liberation nearer. 

We Americans are aware of even more dis- 
quieting facts, and we are wondering what 
our administration's policies add up to in 
this critical period. 

More than 4 years ago, the United Nations 
passed the Genocide Convention, an inter- 
national law intended to protect the people 
of Poland and other enslaved nations from 
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the brutality of the Soviets. This law still 
remains unratified by the United States. 
Why? Because just a few weeks after the 
inauguration of President Eisenhower, his 
Secretary of State declared that the new ad- 
ministration would not press for the ratifica- 
tion of the convention. 

We have also known for sometime that 
something has been terribly wrong about the 
way in which the present administration has 
been handling the refugee-relief program, 
which President Truman had launched in 
order to enable refugees from communism 
to come to the United States and here re- 
sume useful lives again. Everyone in our 
country, and perhaps all newspaper readers, 
radio listeners and TV viewers around the 
globe, should now be fully aware, following 
the explosive firing of Edward Corsi from the 
State Department, that the highly touted 
refugee program of this administration has 
been a dismal failure. The obvious reason 
is directly traceable to the lack of genuine 
sympathy on the part of this administration, 
and especially among the very personnel 
charged with putting the Refugee Relief Act 
into effect. We now know that the adminis- 
tration has actually sabotaged the relief pro- 
gram. There are about 50,000 Polish ref- 
ugees living in Germany alone. Among 
them are many veterans and children of vet- 
erans of the Polish Armed Forces, who fought 
for us in Africa, Salerno, Monte Cassino and 
almost every other battlefield of World War 
II. They are living under very bad condi- 
tions, many suffering deprivation and disease. 
But, our administration has not only failed 
to come up with a program that would help 
our friends there, it has also actually frus- 
trated the expressed wishes of the American 
people and their Congress by refusing to ad- 
mit these refugees to America. 

The question logically arises, since this 
heavy criticism is leveled at the Republican 
administration—What are responsible Demo- 
crats doing about the situation? 

I am happy to answer that question by 
calling attention to the bill recently intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from New York, 
Mr. LEHMAN, to revise thoroughly the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act. Cosponsors with him were 
Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota; Senator 
KEFAUVER, of Tennessee; and Senator DOUG- 
Las, of Illinois. 

Although he voted for the original refugee- 
relief bill because he believed in its ex- 
pressed purposes, Senator LEHMAN warned 
at the time of passage that there would prob- 
ably be a day of rude awakening. We have 
now seen that day. The act contains pro- 
visions robbing it of its truly humanitarian 
features and turns it into a prescription for 
delay, disappointment, and disillusionment. 
Unsympathetic, and downright obstruction- 
ist administration of the act under Scott 
McLeod, the Security Chief in the State De- 
partment, compounded the shortcomings of 
the faulty law. One of the first things the 
Lehman amendments would do is remove the 
program from the State Department Security 
Bureau, where it does not belong, and place 
it under a full-time administrator, who 
would be free from all other duties. 

Of especial interest to you, also, should be 
the Lehman proposal to eliminate technical 
distinctions between so-called refugees and 
so-called escapees, and to establish only one 
category to include those who have escaped 
from behind the Iron Curtain and those 
refugees from the aftermath of World War 
II. In addition, the opprobrious term 
“ethnic” is struck from the act. Other im- 
provements are in line with returning the 
program to its avowed humanitarian pur- 
poses. 


But, although the refugee program is 
‘presently holding the attention of the pub- 
lic, we must not lose sight of our funda- 
mental national immigration policy. Our 
„policy today, of course, is unfortunately ex- 
pressed on the statute books in the terms 
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of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 
How have the Republican leaders stood on 
that act? Here, again, we have examples of 
broken campaign promises. 

During his 1952 campaign, candidate 
Eisenhower repeatedly attacked the provi- 
sions of the McCarran-Walter Act and de- 
manded that “a better law must be written.” 
He also stated that “getting rid of second- 
class American citizenship * * * includes 
rewriting the unfair provisions of the Mc- 
Carran Immigration Act.” After his elec- 
tion, President Eisenhower renewed his gen- 
eral promises to the people and suggested 
to Congress some generally innocuous im- 
provements in the law. But, I would be less 
than candid if I did not add that these sug- 
gestions were not backed with determina- 
tion and enthusiasm of the sort he displayed 
in his fight over the tax program or other 
administration measures. 

Again, in the light of the failures and 
broken promises of the Republican leaders, 
what have responsible Democrats done about 
this matter? 

The answer is that we have proposed 
amendments to bring a spirit of humanity 
back into the law under the outstanding 
leadership of HERBERT LEHMAN. I am very 
happy to be a cosponsor, with him and 
11 other colleagues in the United States 
Senate, of an omnibus bill to replace the 
harsh McCarran-Walter Act. We have called 
for early public hearings on this and other 
pending bills. 

We would preserve, naturally, the techni- 
cal improvements made by the McCarran 
Act over previous laws, and the 2 or 3 ad- 
vances made—such as according husbands 
and wives equality before the law—but in a 
real sense we propose a new law, consistent 
with the finest traditions of the United 
States of America as a haven for the op- 
pressed of the world, and consistent with 
our legitimate concerns for national security 
and economy, and consistent also with our 
very great responsibility as a world force 
for good, especially when evil is rampant. 

Our bill conforms to recommendations of 
scores of religious and nonsectarian organi- 
zations interested in a sound immigration 
and citizenship policy. As a point of ap- 
proach, we have chosen to call our bill “the 
Immigration and Citizenship Act” to stress 
this difference from the present Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952. 

Our bill recognizes that a regulated 
amount of immigration, with intelligent re- 
gard for legitimate selection, resettlement, 
and integration, is not a threat to American 
institutions, but is a decided benefit to us 
in every way. We are working hard to have 
early action taken on this measure. : 

Many of our fellow Americans are now 
deeply disturbed about the administration’s 
Asian policy, a policy which seems to consist 
of talking about the liberation of China 
while so weakening our alliances that we 
may have difficulty in preventing the Com- 
munists from taking over additional terri- 
tories. We, who have followed the adminis- 
tration's policies regarding Poland, have be- 
come hardened to the liberation talk, and 
know that as far as this administration is 
concerned, this is a word which has lost all 
meaning. But the policies which are weak- 
ening the moral and physical position of the 
United States are something we can never 
become hardened to. 

Modern history has taught us that we can 
only deal with dictatorships if we are strong. 
It would seem that this lesson should have 
been impressed upon everyone by the catas- 
trophic events of the 1930’s and the war that 
followed. Evidently these tragic events were 
not dramatic enough to impress our present 
leaders. The administration has failed to 
carry on President Truman’s policy of build- 
ing up our military strength. It has cut our 
Air Force, reduced our Armed Forces, and 
instituted a program of economy in civil de- 
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fense. It is difficult to estimate to what de- 
gree our own security has been imperiled by 
this program. One thing is certain—with 
each day the United States has failed to 
build up its strength, one day has been added 
to the period of suffering and terror in the 
lives of the people behind the Iron Curtain. 
For the Soviets will never give up the terri- 
tories they rule until our strength leaves 
them no choice but to retreat. 

What conclusion should we draw from the 
facts to which I have drawn your attention? 
Our immigration and citizenship policies are 
so much a part of our American life, deter- 
mining how we live with each other in our 
communities, how we deal with other people 
abroad—and even how we appear to people 
in other parts of the world, that we can no 
longer continue to preach freedom and 
brotherly love on certain holidays, such as 
this Polish Constitution Day, unless we in- 
sist that our daily actions and our laws sub- 
stantially carry out these sentiments. We 
would do well to take heed of the action 
taken by Polish patriots 164 years ago, when 
the Polish Diet adopted the great May con- 
stitution. At that time Poland was facing 
its certain partition at the hands of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. It was a period of 
crisis, yet the Poles chose that moment in 
their history to institute drastic internal 
reforms and strike a bold blow for democ- 
racy. They could have adopted a course of 
inaction, written a constitution filled with 
vague generalities. They could have lis- 
tened to the voices of weak and fearful men. 
They did not do so then. We Americans, 
especially you of Polish descent, facing an- 
other critical period, will not do so now. 


Address by Hon. Thomas E. Martin, of 
Iowa, Before Republican Women 
Volunteers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, an out- 
standing speech delivered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa IMr. 
Martin], which I think is worthy of 
general attention. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH EY SENATOR THOMAS E. MARTIN, or 
Iowa, BEFORE THE REPUBLICAN WOMEN VOL- 
UNTEERS, CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, CHICAGO, 
ILL., APRIL 20, 1935. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. It is a 
real privilege to come back to the Middle 
West and a great honor to be asked to speak 
to the Republican Women Volunteers of Chi- 
cagoland. I know of the excellent work this 
great group has done in the past. I know 
that a large measure of the credit for any 
political victory in any State must be ac- 
corded the hardworking and diligent women. 
That was true in my case last year. Their 
dedication to the Republican Party and the 
work and energy they contributed in our be- 
half cannot be over estimated. I also know 
that the Republican Women Volunteers of 
Chicago assume that same important posi- 
tion in the Illinois scheme of politics. I 
commend you most heartily on your past 
efforts and wish you all good luck and success 
in your coming ventures. 
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I must make my position clear imme- 
diately. I'm extremely happy to be here, but 
at the same time I'm sorry that your original 
speaker couldn't make it. STYLES BRIDGES 
has compiled a record second to none in the 
United States Senate. The record of leader- 
ship he has compiled fills the political slate. 
You could have chosen no more competent 
speaker nor any better Republican spokes- 
man than STYLES Bridcrs, He was extremely 
sorry that the virus bug caught him at ex- 
actly the wrong time. When I last talked 
to him yesterday morning he was still de- 
termined to get out of bed and make this 
trip, but his doctor forbade it. His final 
words to me were “Tell them how sorry I am 
that illness cancelled my appearance, Give 
them my very best.” 

I am fully aware of the great Republican 
traditions and leaders that are represented 
here this noon. One of the most pleasant 
and inspiring byproducts of holding office as 
I do is the chance to meet and talk with peo- 
ple like yourselves—people that are tied in- 
exorably together by the great principles of 
the Republican Party. Many of us have 
loved this party of our for many years. Like 
every other institution of modern times it 
has experienced its ups and downs. I know 
that you feel as I do—that despite the dire 
predictions of the impending crumbling of 
the Republican Party, made by partisan crit- 
ics who whistle in political darkness, I sin- 
cerely believe that we are entering a period of 
great Republican ascendancy—and loyal Re- 
publicans like yourself will make it so. 

As you know, we are today starting to draw 
the lines of the 1956 campaign. If we ex- 
pect to win the political victory we need and 
deserve we must have a story to tell the 
American people. We must have a reason- 
able, accurate, compelling political “pitch” 
to make. We must give the American people 
a reason to vote Republican. We must tell 
them why. 

As our political parties begin to shape up 
for the coming campaign and election, there 
is a crying need that once again we draw 
the lines of distinction between the Repub- 
lican and Democrat Parties. The future of 
our country depends on our ability—on yours 
and mine—to draw that line of separation, 
We must ask ourselves and our neighbors— 
Where will the Democrats take us if they 
again assume the reins of government? 
What are the fundamental differences be- 
tween their philosophy and ours? What does 
a Republican vote mean? 

Search as you will, you cannot find this 
difference in the general aims of the two 
parties. Both stand for peace and pros- 
perity. Both want to improve the welfare 
of the people at home and to safeguard their 
security and existence by adept and astute 
handling of international problems. This 
similarity in goals is not surprising. Both 
parties depend on attracting votes for their 
existence. These generalities are aimed at 
this broad target. 

But political parties don’t live on general- 
ities. In the course of political action they 
make records. Through their devotion to 
certain causes and their support of individual 
issues and their opposition to others, they 
make their stand. They point the path they 
will travel to the generalized goals of peace 
and general welfare. That’s the way you 
discover the real differences between parties. 
That story tells the tale. And that story also 
tells the why—the reason—the importance of 
a Republican vote. 

One of the obvious differences between the 
two major parties of today lies in the field 
of allocation of governmental power. The 
Founding Fathers of our country were 
acutely aware of the dangers of government 
that concentrated most of its power at one 
source. They fought a Revolutionary War 
to escape the terrible and arbitrary power 
exercised over helpless subjects by kings, 
tyrants, dictators, and bureaucrats. Care- 
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fully and diligently they constructed a Con- 
stitution that established a government of 
laws, not of men. One hundred and sixty 
years of political developments in the most 
trying period of history’s long pages have 
proven the wisdom of their philosophy. We 
have been a haven from the scourges of 
tyranny. We must continue to be so. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution 
to the field of political science made by our 
country is the establishment of a Federal 
system—a government wherein the power is 
divided between the National and State gov- 
ernment. The Constitution apportions cer- 
tain powers to the National Government and 
reserves the residue of powers to the State 
and local levels. 

My friends, the Republican Party still be- 
lieves in the Federal system. We still believe 
that the National Government should do 
those things which the Nation requires and 
which cannot be done by States, localities, 
or individuals. We still do not believe the 
best interests of the most people can be 
solved by piling bureau upon bureau in 
Washington. We still do not believe that 
all knowledge and wisdom stems from Wash- 
ington. We do not believe that Washington 
has a monopoly on all ideas, on all answers, 
on all intelligence. A man's I. Q. doesn't tri- 
ple by crossing the Potomac. The Republi- 
can Party does not believe in centralizing all 
power in the Nation’s Capital. 

The brave men who wrote our Constitution 
167 years ago knew that too much power 
concentrated in any one place holds great 
danger to human freedoms. But the Demo- 
crat Party of today seems to have forgotten 
that truth. Starting in 1933, a frightening 
trend began to appear in Washington. The 
National Government, like Topsy, “jes 
growed.” It began to chip away in some of 
the fields previously reserved to the States. 
It began to glut itself on the diet of powers 
that had belonged to the States. That 
trend continued and blossomed for 20 years. 
The sphere of power of the National Govern- 
ment swelled and bloated, and the residue of 
State powers shrunk and diminished, It 
wasn't until the election in 1952 that the 
road blocks along the trail to centralization 
were built. 

We Republicans have been in power in 
times of crisis. We realize that changing 
times demand changing methods of govern- 
ment. We met change as it came. But 
never did we consider any crisis so critical 
that we had to change our basic philosophy 
to meet it. Never did we match the exi- 
gency of the moment against our Constitu- 
tion—and find our Constitution wanting. 

My friends, make no mistake. Should we 
return the New Deal Democrat Party to 
power, we will return to the trail of centrali- 
zation. The real Democrats of today—the 
Adlai Stevensons, Walter Reuthers, Hubert 
Humphreys—the Neubergers—yes, and the 
Douglases—these, and all the other ADA 
apostles—they scorn States’ rights. They 
advocate an all-powerful centralized Federal 
Government. They advocate Government 
planning on a huge scale for all our people. 
They follow the theory that pursued to its 
logical end would mean our people would 
be dependent for their lives, their property, 
their enterprises, and their very freedoms 
on a bureaucratic government in Washing- 
ton. 

That's one reason why—that’s one impor- 
tance of a Republican ballot—a vote for the 
freedom of self-governing people and a vote 
against the downright slavery that accom- 
panies an all powerful, centralized govern- 
ment. 

That same pattern of increased power was 
demonstrated in the relationship that existed 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of government. Again, the basic 
structure of relationship between these two 
branches of government is spelled out in the 
United States Constitution. Again, the un- 
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derlying philosophy has been disturbed and 
distorted by the attitudes of the last two 
Democrat Presidents. 

I well remember the shock I received when 
I first became a Member of the House of 
Representatives in 1939. I watched aghast 
while a major portion of the legislation we 
were to consider was written in the executive 
branch of government. I was stunned to 
learn that so many of these important 
measures were written, not by individuals in 
Congress, but by members of the President’s 
staff or advisers. All too often such proposed 
legislation received the rubber stamp of 
approval of the Democrat-controlled House 
and Senate. Sometimes I think the Con- 
gresses of the middle and late 1930's were the 
highest paid choruses in the world. They 
nodded approval and the executive's program 
became a reality. 

This is not the way we Republicans believe. 
This usurpation of legislative authority by 
the executive was a trade-mark of Democrat 
administrations. But it is not ours. Our 
Republican President has never asked Con- 
gress to be sleepwalkers. Contrast the New 
Deal rubber-stamp procedure with the pro- 
cedure followed in tax revision by the Re- 
publican administration and the Republican 
83d Congress. I know because I served on 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives in the 83d Congress, 
Dan REED as chairman of that great commit- 
tee proved to be one of the greatest legislators 
of all time. 

President Eisenhower received an excep- 
tionally high percent of passage of his pro- 
gram. But his success was due to the quality 
of the program. The Members of the 83d 
Congress passed it because they knew it was 
best for the country. Under Republican 
leadership in the White House we are asked, 
consulted, and advised. But we are not told. 
I repeat, my friends, we are not told. The 
previous Democrat administrations took us 
on a long trip into the never, never land of 
executive domination of Congress and of the 
State governments. Now we are back from 
that jaunt into fantasy. And personally, Im 
glad to be back home. 

There is another basic difference between 
the two major political parties in the United 
States. This refers to the type of economic 
system under which we shall operate. The 
Democrat Party obviously believes that a 
centralized Federal Government holds no 
threat to the freedoms of the individual. It 
obviously believes also that the National Gov- 
ernment should extend its sphere of in- 
fluence and control into the fields of national 
economy. During the past 20 years we've 
watched a constantly growing trend to sub- 
stituting a government-controlled economy 
for the free-enterprise, competitive system 
that gave this country the highest standard 
of living in the history of the world. You 
and I have watched that substitution being 
made—and I, for one, don’t like it. I say 
to you, let’s keep the first team in the game. 
A Republican vote next year means a pat on 
the back for the Republican leadership that 
made Paul Bunyan strides toward returning 
us to the philosophy on which we were 
founded. 

The extent to which the Federal Govern- 
ment had entered the domain of private busi- 
ness would be far too cumbersome and time- 
consuming to annotate in this brief state- 
ment. But let me list a few instances to 
prove my point. . 

In 1953, the Department of Commerce sold 
the Government’s Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration. This agency had lost more than $15 
million of the taxpayers money. It owned 
20 towboats and 273 barges on the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers. It is with us no more. 

The last Congress set up a special Commis- 
sion to handle the sale of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s $555 million synthetic rubber in- 
dustry to private industry. They are with 
us no more. 
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Congress passed and the President approved 
legislation giving the States rather than the 
Federal Government control over 85 million 
acres of submerged tidelands off the coast of 
the United States. This was a major defeat 
to Democrat advocates of centralized owner- 
ship and Federal control of land. The Fed- 
eral control of tidelands is with us no more. 

I might add, parenthetically, that this 
program was characterized as a great give- 
away” program by Democrat leftwingers. The 
latest estimate is that the Federal Govern- 
ment will receive $6 billion in revenue from 
the off-the-shore oil land. If this is a give- 
away I'd like a little more of the same. 

Under Republican leadership the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, one of the 
most unsavory of the Democrat agencies, was 
stripped of its lending powers. It is with us 
no more, 

Congress suspended a $60 million plan for 
Federal development of the Coosa River in 
northeast Alabama. It never was with us, 
but only because we Republicans stopped it. 
A Republican Congress authorized private 
power companies to take over the work of 
constructing dams for hydroelectric power. 

The Interior Department closed down a 
Federal Government plant making synthetic 
gas from coal in Louisiana, Mo. That saved 
the taxpayers $10,000 a day. This operation 
was turned over to private industry and it’s 
no longer with us. 

On and on the list goes. Back in my home 
State of Iowa we received the 24-carat treat- 
ment. The previous Democrat administra- 
tions took a long look at the farmers of the 
Nation and they decided that they, too, 
should take their place in line and become a 
part of this nationally planned economy. 
They tried to control and point his life. 
They tried to tell him what to plant, where 
to plant it, and how much of it to plant. 
They tried to tell him where to sell his prod- 
ucts, at what time to bring them to market 
and at what price to sell them. They tried 
to smother him with the Brannan plan. 
With this Alice in Wonderland scheme they 
envisioned the fixing of the farmer’s income 
through subsidies and complete income 
guaranties. The traditionally independent 
farmer was offered the traditional Democrat 
plan of government controlled economy. And 
he wouldn't buy it. He didn't want the pig 
or the poke. 

My friends, the difference between the two 
parties in this field boils down to this: The 
Republican Party believes the economic 
strength of the Nation is based on the free- 
dom of each individual to work and live as 
he chooses. We believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should be a partner with the States, 
the localities and the individuals. We be- 
lieve Government should permit the people 
to stand on their own feet and walk around. 

The Democratic Party believes the Federal 
Government should be a crutch upon which 
all other levels of government and the peo- 
ple themselves will lean. But crutches are 
used only by unfortunate people who are in- 
capacitated. The Republican Party does not 
believe that the States, the localities, or the 
people themselves are crippled. We have too 
much confidence in them. We will not sub- 
scribe to the wedge-driving theory of Gov- 
ernment entrance into private lives or pri- 
vate businesses, As far as we are concerned, 
the door to such Government entrance will 
never be opened. 

There are many more differences that we 
might point up. For example, I believe there 
is a basic difference between the two parties 
on internal security. We Republicans know 
that the avowed aim of Communist leaders 
is to conquer the world. Time after time, in 

place after place, they have subscribed to 
the doctrine of world domination. We have 
watched country after country disappear be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. We know that the 
United States is the prize country. We know 
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that our subjugation would be the signal 
cry for their complete success. 

And we know also that countries can fall 
without a single shot nor an isolated battle. 
We know the importance of internal secu- 
rity. We know that the entrance of a Com- 


munist into a policymaking job in our State 


Department is not a red herring; it’s a trag- 
edy. We know these things, and we have 
done something about it. Between January 
1953 and June 1954 some 2,400 security risks 
were weeded out of Federal employment. 
The Justice Department has deported 105 
alien subversives and ordered the deporta- 
tion of another 329 aliens with records of 
subversive activity or affiliation. Since we 
Republicans took over, 41 Communist lead- 
ers have been convicted and another 35 have 
been indicted under the Smith Act. We did 
not ignore the danger from within. We did 
not blithely turn our head when the snake- 
like head of communism appeared in our 
own Government. We did something about 
it. This, too, is a sharp contrast and differ- 
ence between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties. 

I could go on and on, reciting the con- 
structive achievements that form the Re- 
publican record. We have reduced our ap- 
propriations and spending. We have re- 
duced our taxes and at the same time acted 
to spur our business and economy into the 
greatest peacetime prosperity in history. 
We halted inflation and we stabilized the 
dollar. We needed price, wage, and rent 
controls. In short, my friends, we have done 
what the American people wanted us to do. 

This is the record, the past—a past of 
which we are proud. What about the fu- 
ture? What’s in store for us, the Republican 
Party? What is our challenge? What 
should we do? 

Let me first interpose one word of warn- 
ing. No Democrat horses will be spared in 
the 1956 campaign. Although I hesitate to 
make political forecasts I will stick my po- 
litical neck out far enough to make this 
prediction. In the coming year and a half 
you will witness many surprising political 
attacks. You will see how badly the 1952 
defeats hurt the Democratic Party—and how 
much they want to win the elections next 
year. They will pull every stop toward that 
end. They have already started. 

President Eisenhower himself has not been 
immune to attack by the Democrats. The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Sam RAYBURN, termed the President “inept.” 
Former Democrat National Chairman Stephen 
Mitchell accused the President last year of 
having made an “unholy alliance with Sen- 
ator McCartuy for the purpose of the next 
election.” Of course, this same Mr. Mitchell 
implied that the President was trying to steer 
some unethical profits into the pockets of 
his friend, Bobby Jones, through the Dixon- 
Yates contract. It is interesting to note that 
not a thread of proof of the charge was ad- 
vanced when the blast was made—nor has 
any proof been offered since the charge to 
indicate that Ike has taken a page from 
Harry Truman’s book to make deals with his 
friends. The proof is lacking because the 
charge is false. But that’s the pattern of 
things to come. And then last month the 
absolute high in incredible criticism and the 
absolute low in political decency came when 
President Eisenhower was berated for going 
to church. One of the moot questions of 
political history is How frantic and panicky 
can a political party get?” I think I know 
the answer now. 

I might add in passing that these attacks 
come on the heels of the pious statement of 
Democrat leaders that they will support the 
President. If I may have a moment of your 
time to analyze these statements I would 
like to read these statements and then give 
you my translation. Following the lead of 
the New York Times political writer, Arthur 
Krock, who compiled a glossary of a few 
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Democrat statements and annotated them 
with the real meaning, it would sound like 
this: 

Democrat statement: “We will support the 
President when he is right and oppose him 
when he is wrong.” 

Translation: That means that the Presi- 
dent is right whenever he agrees with the 
Democrats and he is wrong when he doesn't. 
Of course, the Democrats reserve the right to 
determine what the President ic supposed to 
agree with. 

Democrat statement: “We will not oppose 
just for opposition’s sake.” 

Translation: That means that this is the 
smog-generator technique. It means that 
this is exactly what they will do but they 
will never admit they are doing it. 

Democrat statement: “On certain matters 
we differ with the President, but only on 
details.” 

Translation: This means that on vitally 
important matters there will be only differ- 
ences of opinion. Of course those insignifi- 
cant differences include such things as the 
basic structure and allocation of national 
defense, the whole nature and administra- 
tive system of foreign economic aid, the fun- 
damental grounds for the tax program, and, 
in fact, the entire domestic political philoso- 
phy of the President. 

Democrat statement: “We only want fair- 
ness to the farmer and the consumer.” 

Translation: This fairness implies fixed, 
interoperating high subsidies for both the 
farmer and the consumer. It also means the 
cost will be covered by higher taxes and by 
increasing deficit financing. 

In short, my friends, the general plati- 
tudes of the Democrat leaders about Presi- 
dential support as supplemented by their 
proposals and their opposition to adminis- 
trative measures could be translated into 
one simple phrase: “Politics above all else.” 

It seems to me that a victory in any politi- 
cal contest comes as a result of combining 
three factors: a sound program, good candi- 
dates, and devoted workers. I have already 
referred to our program. I think without 
question it is a record of achievement. I 
know it can be sold to the American people 
because it is right. 

It is very difficult to succinctly describe a 
program with many phases and various rami- 
fications. But it is natural that the leader 
of the program, the man who was intricately 
concerned with its development should come 
the closest to putting on paper the philos- 
ophy behind the Republican Party. At a 
press conference on the 27th of January last 
year, President Dwight Eisenhower was asked 
to describe the Republican philosophy. May 
I quote you his answer. 

“When it comes down to dealing with the 
relationships between the human in this 
country and his Government, the people of 
this administration believe in being what I 
think we would normally call liberal; and 
when we deal with the economic affairs of 
ps country, we belieye in being conserva- 

ve” 

This comes the closest to it. I have just 
finished an annual questionnaire that I con- 
duct in Iowa. Each year since 1950 I have 
polled my district on the significant prob- 
lems that face Congress. Until this year I 
had confined that poll to my own district. 
This year, for the first time, I polled the en- 
tire State since I now represent all Iowa. 
Although the answers to the 36 questions are 
far too time-consuming to analyze here, one 
conclusion is inescapable. The people of 
Iowa are impressed—they are impressed most 
favorably by the Republican Party and they 
are impressed most favorably by the Eisen- 
hower administration, A good illustration 
is given in the 80-percent approval of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's foreign policy. 

If I may be entirely personal for a moment, 
last fall I conducted a campaign over the 
whole State of Iowa. I went into almost 
every village and hamlet of Iowa. To each 
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person I met, in each meeting I addressed, 
in every press interview I had, I told the 
same story. “This is what we Republicans 
have done,” I said. I'm willing to stand or 
fall on that record.” I staked my political 
future on that record because I believed it 
was right. The fact that I am, today, privi- 
leged to serve in the United States Senate is 
graphic proof of what Iowa thought of the 
Republican administration. 

We have the program. We need outstand- 
ing candidates. I'm more than happy to be 
in Chicago for several reasons. One of the 
most compelling is that this is the home 
State of one of my closest friends. EVERETT 
Diexsen and I have been friends for a long 
time. I knew him as a real leader in the 
House of Representatives. I’m honored to 
be associated with him in the Senate, where 
again he is an outstanding leader. Fur- 
ther, Senator DIRKSEN had an effect on my 
political life that perhaps even he doesn't 
know. I watched with great interest his 
campaign in 1950. I “new that he had 
challenged one of the stalwarts of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. It took great courage to 
take on the Democratic majority leader of 
the Senate. I watched the way he conducted 
his campaign. I watched the energy and 
enthusiasm he showed. I witnessed the 
careful planning and the long months of 
hard work. I saw him hit the opposition 
hard and often. This was no casual cam- 
paign—no one speech a day, with many days 
off. This was the east-to-west and north- 
to-south fight that appealed to me. 

I would not be so presumptous as to com- 
pare my victory in 1954 with Senator DIRK- 
SEN’s in 1950. But this similarity does exist. 
Each of us had a tought fight in unseating 
a well-established opponent. 

That admiration for Senator Dmxsxx, the 
man, the statesman, and the campaigner, 
has not diminished during the years. Dur- 
ing my service in the House of Representa- 
tives, in more instances than I can count, 
I asked him to come to my First Iowa Dis- 
trict. He never failed. It was natural that 
when I was running over the whole State 
I should call on him again. And again he 
did not fail. 

That same devotion to Republican causes 
that marked his 1950 campaign was put to 
national use last year. He was selected to 
fill one of the most important and one of 
the really vital spots in Republican Party 
circles. He was the national senatorial cam- 

director. I met him on both coasts, 
with several stops between. His work was 
evident everywhere. He was valuable beyond 
description. š 

One of the trade-marks of Senator DRK- 
sen—and a real compliment, I believe—is 
that they ask for him to come back. When 
he addresses a meeting, they ask for a return 
engagement. The people of my own dis- 
trict—the people of the entire State of 
Iowa—say to me: Get Senator DIRKSEN back. 
And he does not fail. 

My friends, now we are making the same 
request of you. Next year Senator Dirksen 
comes up for reelection. We want him back. 
I refuse to contemplate the loss we would 
suffer were he not reelected. His record, 
his qualifications, his leadership is not ex- 
pendable. We want him back. And you will 
give him to us. 

I have spoken at some length on the type 
of campaign that Senator Dirksen waged 
and the way I tried to emulate it. But it 
has one restriction. No matter how ener- 
getic the candidate is—no matter how many 
hours a day he works—no matter how many 
miles he travels, it is a physical impossibil- 
ity for him to see every voter. We must de- 
pend on the spider web-like organization. I 
can promise you that EVERETT DIRKSEN will 
see as many people as humanly possible. 
But those people must see others. The web 
must grow in all directions. 

I mentioned that a political victory is the 
result of three factors: a sound program, 
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good candidates and devoted workers. The 
Republican Party has all three. Our pro- 
gram stands the test of inspection. Like a 
suit made of the finest goods, it wears well, 
it stands up. We can take it to the people 
of America with no hesitancy. We must 
build our campaign on it. 

We have candidates that will carry our 
banner well. You know how I feel about 
Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN. I know you will 
return this great leader to the Senate. 

I find it impossible to conclude this af- 
ternoon without referring to the greatest 
achievement of all—the thing that has been 
most impressive to the citizens of Iowa as 
well as those of 47 other States. The war 
in Korea has ended. Certainly this is a 
tribute to the President of the United States. 

I have known President Eisenhower well 
throughout my entire service in Congress 
because I served on the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of Congress from 1939 to 1947. 
I was the only civilian present when Ike was 
notified he was to be promoted to Brigadier 
General. I saw him assigned to London 
and destined to go to the top command of 
the Allied Forces. He earned that assign- 
ment by his thorough preparation and com- 
prehension of the situation confronting us 
there and by his great devotion to duty. He 
had fortitude, courage, ability and determi- 
nation. Drugstore quarterbacks who had 
never commanded a squad told him, “You 
can't cross the English Channel. You'll 
have to go through Spain and the Pyrenees 
Mountains. You can't cross the Channel. 
You’d better come up through the soft 
underbelly side of Europe. You can't cross 
the Channel.“ But Ike crossed the Channel 
and held the Normandy beachhead against 
the powerful German military forces. 

When Ike became President, the Russians 
remembered all this and in my opinion, the 
end of the Korean war was not without sig- 
nificance. So also is our continued peace in 
the wartorn world of today. 

Red China and Red Russia respect Ike’s 
qualities and they have also observed closely 
America’s unity in support of him today in 
facing our postwar problems. They know 
full well that in America we can disagree 
with him openly on some issues and yet 
support him vigorously. They also know 
that Ike is not a name-calling, face-making, 
fist-shaking, letter-writing piano player. 

Let's stand united in support of our great 
President and move forward to continued 
peace, prosperity, and progress. 

We have the program—we have the can- 
didates—and we have devoted workers—peo- 
ple like yourselves. People who believe in 
the Republican philosophy and are willing 
to work for it. Let's each one of us here 
and now pledge ourselves to be a one-person 
committee for vigilance. There is no magic 
formula, no “open sesame” for political vic- 
tory. It comes as a result of dedicated, 
energetic work. That is your job. Good 
luck to you all. 


The Essentiality of the Jeweled Watch 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an exchange 
of correspondence between nine Sena- 
tors and Secretary of Defense Wilson 
concerning the essentiality of the jew- 
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eled-watch industry. Mr. Wilson's let- 
ter is in reply to a letter signed by Sena- 
tors LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, EVERETT Mc- 
KINLEY DIRKSEN, EDWARD MARTIN, MIL- 
TON R. YOUNG, CARL T. CURTIS, STYLES 
BRIDGES, WILLIAM LANGER, W. A. PURTELL, 
and ROMAN L. HRYSKA. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: A transcript of your 
press conference of last week indicates that 
an inquiry was made concerning the de- 
classification of a report which purports to 
show that the jeweled-watch industry is not 
essential to the national defense and that in 
your reply you did not attach much im- 
portance to the report. 

We are certain that since that time you 
have noticed the vitriolic attacks by news- 
papers and others on the President for his 
watch decision, most of which label the de- 
cision as one of political expediency. Inas- 
much as both you and Assistant Secretary 
Pike have appeared before congressional 
committees to testify that the jeweled-watch 
industry is essential to our security, the re- 
lease of this limited report, which has never 
been officially discredited, has resulted in 
great confusion. 

We understand that at the same time the 
report was published, your Department is- 
sued a release covering part of Mr. Pike's 
testimony to the Senate committee, but the 
press release stated that this report sup- 
plemented Mr. Pike's testimony so that the 
report seemed to be a later or more im- 
portant expression of the Department of 
Defense view. 

The fact is, Mr. Secretary, that the report 
cannot be reconciled with Mr. Pike's testi- 
mony. The release should have stated that 
it was superseded by Mr. Pike’s views, which 
indeed was the case. The continued effort 
of the authors of the report to preserve an 
appearance of validity for it cannot result in 
anything except prolonged confusion in the 
press and embarrassment to the people who 
have supported the decision. 

The declassified report does not appear to 
take into account many of the facets of the 
problem. Some of the omissions which were 
brought out in testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services Subcommittee are: (1) It 
does not mention at all the jewel-bearing 
problem and the importance of the jeweled- 
watch industry in that field, notwithstand- 
ing that the WPB report on the jewel-bear- 
ing problem in World War II says, in so many 
words, that the jeweled-watch industry 
saved the day with respect to crises in the 
supply of jewel bearings for both instru- 
ments and timepieces; (2) it does not men- 
tion the role of the jeweled-watch industry 
in research and development, which has 
been a critical one; (3) in some of the ma- 
terial still classified, the figures reveal that 
proper consideration was not given to the 
research and development—and in some 
cases actual production—of electromechan- 
ical fuses, magnetic-influence fuses, minia- 
turization of fuses for rockets, timers for un- 
attended Arctic weather stations, certain 
essential components for all types of guided 
missiles, new types of mines and torpedoes, 
and special timing devices for gyroscopes 
in guided missile systems. (The report in- 
explicably omitted entirely any mention of 
the important role of the industry in the 
guided missile program, notwithstanding 
the fact that General Bradley and others 
clearly informed the authors of the report 
that an essential mechanism for one of the 
prominent missiles was made only by a 
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jeweled-watch company and that no sup- 
pliers outside the industry could make it be- 
cause it contained a jeweled-watch move- 
ment; (4) it comes up with the conclusion 
that the Defense Department will need only 
244,845 jeweled watches in the event of 
another war, notwithstanding that require- 
ments were over 6 million in World War II. 
over 5 million in direct procurement, and 
the balance by requisition of imports. 

If these are not the facts, we would like 
to know. But if they are, we believe it 
would be a service to the country and to the 
people who fought to preserve an essential 
industry if you would issue a prompt state- 
ment clarifying the situation. 

Sincerely yours, 

STYLES BRIDGES, WILLIAM LANGER, W. A. 
PURTELL, ROMAN L. Hruska, LEVER- 
ETT SALTONSTALL, EVERETT M. DIRK- 
SEN, EDWARD MARTIN, MILTON R. 
Youne, CARL T. CURTIS. 

APRIL 27, 1955. 

GENTLEMEN: I am sending the original of 
my reply to your letter of March 30, 1955, 
to Senator SALTONsTALL simply because of 
his continued and early interest in the sub- 
ject of the essentiality of the jeweled watch 
industry. A copy is being delivered at the 
same time to each Senator who signed the 
letter. 

I wish to emphasize that the release of 
the declassified Department of Defense re- 
port on the essentiality of the jeweled watch 
industry on February 28, 1955, was a rou- 
tine matter and did not in any sense change 
the position that the Department of De- 
fense took with regard to the horological 
industry last summer. 

The Department of Defense endorsed the 
tariff increase by letter on July 1, 1954, to 
the Director of the Budget, Mr. Rowland 
R. Hughes, a copy of which is attached, 
You will note this endorsement supported 
the essentiality of both the jeweled and 
nonjeweled watch industries. This letter, 
and the testimony of Mr. T. P. Pike, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Lo- 
gistics), on June 30, 1954, before Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee No. 6, represents the 
authoritative statement of the Department 
of Defense on the essentiality of the horo- 
logical industry. 

The conclusions of the Department of 
Defense report of April 26, 1954, on the Essen- 
tiality of the Jeweled Watch Industry are 
apparently misunderstood and perhaps not 
clearly stated. In the course of the study 
it became apparent that the entire horo- 
logical industry (the nonjeweled watch and 
clock producers as well as the jeweled watch 
manufacturers) was essential to the mobil- 
ization base. In order to express this con- 
clusion forcefully, it now appears that the 
emphasis placed on not recommending 
special or preferential treatment to any 
one company of or segment of the horolog- 
ical industry, has been interpreted as not 
recognizing the essentiality of the jeweled 
watch industry. I regret this inference and 
trust that this clarifies any misunderstand- 
ing. 

The mobilization requirements of the De- 
partment of Defense for jeweled watches are 
exceedingly low. This is the result of a 
sound policy to issue jeweled watches only 
in cases where there is an operational need 
for a jeweled watch. In addition, the De- 
partment of Defense, as a further means of 
economy, has encouraged the use of non- 
jeweled watches and will continue to en- 
courage this practice.- These are produced 
by the nonjeweled watch (or pin lever) 
manufacturing segment of the horological 
industry. 

The Department of Defense does not ex- 
pect jeweled watches to be the jeweled watch 
industry’s only basis of essentiality. It ex- 
pects the jeweled watch industry, together 
with the balance of the horological industry 
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and other capable manufacturers, to the 
degree that they are able, to continue to 
design and produce very complex timing 
mechanisms, control devices, gyroscopes, and 
similar items which must be miniaturized 
and ruggedized if they are to be used in mod- 
ern military equipment (items 1, 2, and 3 in 
paragraph 5 of your letter). 

Certain additional information should be 
understood. The Department of Defense 
has supported the increase in tariff for 
watches only because this appeared to be 
an exceptional case and it did not appear 
to be at the expense of any other industry 
essential to the mobilization base. In gen- 
eral, the Department of Defense feels that 
the tariff policy covered by the extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act as represented by 
H. R. 1 is necessary for the greater good of 
the national and industrial economy, in- 
cluding the defense economy. No action or 
statement of the Department of Defense 
should be construed or quoted in any man- 
ner as opposition to the policy of extending 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

I hope this reply is satisfactory and that 
it will clarify the Department of Defense 
policy as conveyed in the Department of 
Defense report, Mr. Pike’s testimony as to 
the essentiality of the horological industry, 
and my own testimony on this subject in 
connection with the hearings on H. R. 1 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

At your suggestion, I am making public, 
through a press release, this exchange of 
correspondence. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WILSON. 


Attachment: Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Hon. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, Hon. EDWARD MAR- 
TIN, Hon. MILTON R. Younc, Hon. Carr T. 
Curtis, Hon, STYLES BRIDGES, Hon. WILLIAM 
LANGER, Hon. W. A. PURTELL, Hon. ROMAN 
L. HRUSKA, United States Senate, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1954. 
Hon. ROWLAND R. HUGHES, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. 

DEAR Mn. HUGHES: Reference is made to 
the letter dated June 1, 1954, from the Bur- 
eau of the Budget requesting the views of the 
Department of Defense on a proposed Presi- 
dential Proclamation entitled “Modification 
of Trade Agreement Concessions and Adjust- 
ment in Rates of Duty With Respect to 
Certain Watch Movements.” 

A majority of four Commissioners find that 
watches and watch movements are being im- 
ported into the United States in such quanti- 
ties as to cause serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry and recommend that the 
President increase the scale of duties by 
50 percent. A minority of two Commission- 
ers fail to find such injury and recommend 
no change in duty. 

The Department of Defense is vitally con- 
cerned with the production capacity of the 
jeweled and non-jeweled watch industry 
to meet military mobilization requirements. 
This industry produces such products as 
jeweled watches and movements, mechanital 
time fuses, and other special timing devices 
which are essential to the conduct of suc- 
cessful military operations. In view of the 
findings of the Tariff Commission and be- 
cause of the fact that the higher rates of 
duties should tend to arrest the decline in 
domestic production this Department favors 
the proposed Presidential Proclamation. 

With respect to any evaluation of possible 
adverse impacts of the proposed increase in 
duties upon our international relations and 
trade, this Department defers to the opinion 
of other agencies having the primary re- 
sponsibility in these matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT Tripp Ross, 
For the Assistant Secretary. 
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The Honorable Gracie Pfost Crusades for 
Dam at Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently appeared in a nationally cir- 
culated newspaper the following article 
on the activities of Representative 
Gracie Prost, of Idaho. Those of us 
who entered the Congress with the ener- 
getic and attractive Mrs. Prost, were 
made quickly aware of her persuasive- 
ness and ability. Her district should be 
proud of her. The following news story 
does simple justice to our charming col- 
league, and I must say Uncle Sam wears 
his petticoats well: 


PETTICOATS In OUR GOVERNMENT—REPRESENT-~ 
ATIVE GRACIE Prost TAGGED “HELL’s BELLE” 
AS SHE FIGHTS For DAM AT HELLS CANYON 


(By Ann Cottrell Free) 


WASHINGTON, April 9.—Public power’s red- 
haired darling and defender is busy this 
month generating thousands of kilowatt- 
hours of her own. 

Representative GRACIE Prost (pronounced 
Post“) is using her private kilowatt-hours 
in the crusade for a great Federal dam at 
Helis Canyon on the Idaho-Oregon border. 

Idaho’s Democratic Congresswoman— 
sometimes referred to as Hell's Belle”’—is 
only 5 feet 2 inches tall and weighs 127 
pounds. She is, truly, a bundle of energy 
much of it dedicated to damming the Snake 
River. 

“This river, winding through my State 
into Oregon, holds one of the keys to the 
development of the Northwest,” Mrs. Prost 
explains. 

She was the first of four House Members to 
introduce a bill authorizing the United 
States Government to build a single multi- 
ple-purpose dam across the Snake. Private 
power wants to see the river harnessed, too— 
but it wants to do it by building three sep- 
arate dams. Thereby hangs the hassle going 
on today. 

Tireless Gracie has flown 6,000 miles to 
Idaho and Oregon and back in recent days 
with two congressional committees to listen 
to on-the-spot arguments of both sides— 
public and private. 

Though born 49 years ago in a log cabin 
in the Arkansas Ozarks, Gracie typifies the 
State she now helps represent in Congress. 
When you see her handsome, healthy, freck- 
led face you think of the sunshine on moun- 
taintops, green forests, and clear, frolicking 
streams. 

“At the age of 2, I was perched behind my 
mother on horseback,” she says, “and by the 
time I was 5, I was following my brother up 
trees. And at 10 I was driving a team of 
horses down the road.” 

An admitted tomboy, Gracie was certainly 
not without femininity. She was married at 
17 to John Walter Pfost, a master mechanic, 

But that old tomboy streak is still there, 
especially at campaign time. She has found 
herself in a birling (log rolling) contest at a 
lumber camp and got a dunking in an icy 
stream. She's taken part in gold-panning 
contests and ridden a silver palomino, decked 
out in her cowgirl finery, in a round-up 
parade. 

It was an obvious understatement when 
she remarked, “I thoroughly enjoy cam- 
paigning.” 

The road to the National Capital led from 
the county courthouse. In 1929 she was 
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deputy county clerk for Canyon County and 
she served later for 10 years as county treas- 
urer. She tasted the national political pud- 
ding as delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention in 1944. She ran first for Con- 
gress in 1950 and was defeated. Undaunted, 
Gracie tried again and won, beating the 
GOP incumbent. This is her second term. 

Representative Prost does think of other 
things sometimes besides Hells Canyon. 
She looks out for the lead, zinc, and gold- 
mining industries and keeps her eye on the 
farm situation. Recently she took a much- 
needed action that will benefit all House 
Members and persons who visit the House 
Chamber. 

When visitors ask their Congressmen for 
cards of admission to the House gallery they 
will from now on find printed on the re- 
verse side of the blue card rules of gallery 
etiquette. 

“How were people to know that they were 
not allowed to take packages or cameras into 
the galleries or to take notes?” Gracie had 
wondered. “Now with the rules before them, 
they will not be embarrassed by a tap on 
the shoulder.” 

To Gracie Prost can go the credit for 
suggesting to the proper authorities that the 
rules be printed on the cards. 

Mrs. Prost is a businesswoman as well as a 
politician. She has owned and operated a 
real-estate business back home. But the 
real estate she’s most interested in right now 
is a project she wants Uncle Sam to take 
over—the building of a great superdam at 
Hells Canyon. And she looks like a girl who 
will never say die. 


Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include remarks I made 
before the 10th annual meeting of the 
National Tool & Die Manufacturers As- 
sociation on May 10, 1955, in Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Mr. President, our country’s industry and 
commerce has been brought to its present 
strength by a lot of small businesses growing 
into large businesses. The hope of every per- 
son or group upon entering business is to 
make their business grow and prosper. We 
in the Congress of the United States are try- 
ing to help keep these incentives alive. We 
are trying to keep the door of opportunity 
open and to foster the basic principle of the 
American way; namely, to continue an equal 
opportunity for all who are willing to risk 
their time and money in a business venture. 
Once we depart from this premise or permit 
ourselves to drift into a position where only 
a few may have business opportunities we 
shall have indeed lost our way. 

Equal opportunity for all is the touchstone 
of our greatness, not only in the business 
world but in every single aspect of our na- 
tional life. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that 
I introduced a bill in the 83d Congress to 
create the first peacetime small-business 
agency in our history. As you know, we were 
successful, and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration was created as an independent 
agency. 

May I point out briefly that the Small 
Business Act of 1953 provided for 4 principal 
programs of assistance to small business. 
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1. To counsel with small firms on their 
financial problems and to assist them in ob- 
taining needed credit, if private credit is not 
available on reasonable terms, to participate 
in loans by private lending institutions, or to 
make direct Government loans to the firms; 

2. To make loans for rehabilitation of 
small businesses and homes damaged or de- 
stroyed by natural disasters, such as hurri- 
cane and floods; 

3. To help small businesses obtain a fair 
share of Government contracts for supplies 
and services; and 

4. To assist small firms in solving their 
management and production problems, 

Without going into detail, I can assure you 
that the Small Business Administration has 
made great progress in each of the four 
main fields of its endeavors. It is not an 
easy task to set up an organization of such 
major importance as the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and have it running with the 
precision of a fine machine in the first very 
complicated year of its existence. It is some- 
what like building a machine, plans need to 
be made and translated into blueprints. A 
staff of good workmen must be assembled to 
take those blueprints and start work on what 
will be in the end a fine finished product. 
This has been the course of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. Its plans have been 
well laid and have been carried into effect 
with precision, aggressiveness, and a high 
degree of skill. Small-business men and 
small-business organizations throughout the 
United States have applauded the efforts of 
the Small Business Administration and are 
urging its continuance as a permanent agen- 
cy of the Government. 

We must recognize that there is opposi- 
tion to any form of agency designed to as- 
sist small business in its dealings with the 
Government. Most of this opposition ig- 
nores the facts of small business operation. 
It ignores the fact that small business cannot 
maintain representatives in Washington, and 
dozens of other points throughout the United 
States, to take care of their interests. The 
opposition ignores the fact that when there 
is no other source of working capital or long- 
term capital available that it is right and 
proper for small business institutions to turn 
to their Government for aid and counsel 
in financing operations. To say this does not 
mean money loaned to small-business men 
through a Government lending agency is to 
be disbursed on an unsound or unrealistic 
basis. The money the Government lends to 
small and independent business must be 
disbursed with every expectation, both on the 
part of the borrower and the Government, 
that the money will be returned to the 
Treasury with a fair rate of interest. 

The work of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration in the field of Government procure- 
ment is gradually and surely producing re- 
sults. When you consider the ramifications 
of the purchases of its needs by the Gov- 
ernment and the enormous but necessary 
sums of money required to pay for these pur- 
chases, the problem of the Small Business 
Administration is easily recognized. In its 
efforts to secure a fair share of the pur- 
chases of the Government for small busi- 
ness, the Small Business Administration 
must necessarily intrude into the affairs of 
other departments and agencies and partic- 
ularly the Department of Defense. Those 
charged with the responsibility of purchas- 
ing supplies and equipment for the Gov- 
ernment could not be expected to welcome 
this intrusion with enthusiasm. But in spite 
of these natural human feelings about hav- 
ing others, even Government agencies, in- 
terfering or intruding in our affairs, the 
Small Business Administration has been 
successful in securing a high degree of co- 
operation from every Government agency. 
This to me, and I am sure it will to you, be- 
speaks well of the character, ability and re- 
sourcefulness not only of SBA Officials but 
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the officials of all the departments and agen- 
cies with whom the SBA must deal in carry- 
ing out the mandate of the Congress. 

In the field of management and production 
problems the Small Business Administration 
has found a welcome which is as surprising 
as it is gratifying. This is not to say that 
officials of SBA in charge of these programs 
know all the answers to management or pro- 
duction problems. But they do have access 
to sources of information which have been 
gathered together that supply many of the 
answers to problems troubling management 
and production of small-business men. 

The response, as I have indicated, to the 
management aids and the recently launched 
production assistance programs has demon- 
strated the value of both programs. In 
some respects, as we have all learned in life, 
it is as important to know where to look 
for information as it is to have the informa- 
tion. The principal job is to get the in- 
formation broadcast far and wide in order 
that all may have access to it. In the small- 
business field this is just exactly what the 
SBA is doing and doing successfully. 

There is little doubt but that the Congress 
will continue the SBA, perhaps indefinitely, 
beyond its date of expiration of June 30, 
1955. It has proven its worth in the short 
time of its existence. As the years roll on 
the SBA will become a major factor in keep- 
ing the door of equal opportunity open and 
strengthening the small-business institutions 
of our country in order that they too may 
grow and prosper. 

As you well know the antitrust laws were 
designed by the Congress to do the very 
thing the word antitrust indicates. In other 
words back in the eighties and nineties the 
Congress decided that trusts as such were 
not good for American business or the Amer- 
ican people, and so was born the first of a 
series of antitrust laws now on the statute 
books. 

We have antitrust laws not only dealing 
with monopolies but with unfair trade prac- 
tices of every type and description. Over the 
past 75 years we have come to accept the 
body of our antitrust laws as an integral part 
of the American business scene. However, 
there has always been a vast difference of 
opinion on the laws themselves, the applica- 
tion of the laws, the enforcement of the laws, 
and the judicial opinion which have con- 
firmed certain aspects of the antitrust laws. 

In view of the importance of the antitrust 
laws on our business life, it is desirable to 
stop occasionally and take a look at the laws 
themselves and the enforcement of the laws. 
I am sure it was with this in mind that 
Attorney General Brownell appointed, Au- 
gust 27, 1953, a national committee to study 
the antitrust laws. After 19 months of work 
the distinguished group of some sixty per- 
sons composed of lawyers, teachers, and Gov- 
ernment Officials reported to the Attorney 
General on March 31, 1955. 

The report has provoked much discussion 
and considerable controversy. This is good 
because by free and open discussion and the 
expression of opinion from all walks of busi- 
ness and professional life, this report will 
come to occupy an important place in our 
continued struggle to improve and evaluate 
our opportunities. 

Undoubtedly there will eventually be legis- 
lation based on the findings of this particular 
antitrust report. In speaking of the report 
it does not necessarily mean that I agree with 
every finding of the report. As a matter 
of fact, Assistant Attorney General Barnes, 
who is in charge of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice, recently testi- 
fied at a Senate hearing, that neither he nor 
Attorney General Brownell agree with all of 
the findings of the report. That in itself 
bespeaks to my mind of the honesty of effort 
and the fair consideration which each recom- 
mendation of the report will receive at the 
hands of the administration. 
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There are many other aspects and ramifica- 
tions of the SBA and its relationship to our 
economy that might be discussed, but time 
does not permit. 

It is always nice to meet with your excel- 
lent organization of small-business operat- 
ors, and Mrs. Hill and I have enjoyed this 
pleasant occasion. 


Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, of 
California, Before Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an address de- 
livered by the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. Know ann] before 
the 64th Continental Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
in Washington, D. C., on April 21, 1955. 

There being no objection, the adress 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: X 


ADDRESS or Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, BE- 
FORE THE 64TH CONTINENTAL CONGRESS OF 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, CONSTITUTION HALL, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., APRIL 21, 1955 
In the 10 years since the Yalta Conference 

of February 4-11, 1945, great advances have 

been made by the Communist world. 

At that time there were less than 200 mil- 
lion people behind the Communist Iron Cur- 
tain. Today, over 800 million people have 
lost their freedom to the most godless tyr- 
anny the world has ever known. 

The world balance of power has been so 
upset that no prudent person can ignore the 
realities of the situation. Not only the fu- 
ture of this Republic but the hope for a free 
world of free men largely depends upon the 
policies that we follow and the firmness 
with which we and the free nations deal with 
future Communist aggression or threat of 
aggression. 

Recognizing the inherent danger in fur- 
ther Communist conquest, the Government 
of the United States has undertaken a series 
of commitments under the North Atlantic 
world of freemen largely depends upon the 
Alliance, the ANZUS (Australia-New Zea- 
land-United States) Mutual Defense Pact, 
and mutual-defense pacts with the Republic 
of the Philippines, the Republic of Korea, 
Japan, Southeast Asia, and the Republic of 
China, 

The last two treaties were overwhelmingly 
ratified by the Senate during this session of 
Congress. 

In a display of national unity that should 
have encouraged our friends abroad, given 
courage to the neutrals, and opened the 
eyes of the would-be aggressor, the House of 
Representatives passed the Formosa resolu- 
tion by a vote of 409 to 3 and the Senate by 
a vote of 85 to 3. 

As a Republican I wish to pay tribute to 
Senator GEORGE, Senator JOHNSON, Congress- 
man RıcHarps, and Speaker RAYBURN for 
their cooperation in helping to make such 
overwhelming majorities possible. 

This action had no sooner been taken and 
the two treaties ratified than diplomatic 
moves started on the part of certain Asian 
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and European powers to bend the line of 
defense in the Pacific and lay the ground- 
work for a conference which would have all 
the unfortunate results of a Munich, a Yalta, 
or a Geneva wherein the aggressor gains his 
objectives at the conference table. 

Let us examine the record of the United 
Nations as an agency for effective collective 
security as envisioned by some or as a basis 
for a world government as contemplated by 
others. 

World War II had not yet terminated in 
1945 when the United Nations Conference 
was held in San Francisco. The people of 
the world did not know that we were on 
the threshold of the atomic age though those 
high in Government had reason to believe 
a vast new power that ultimately could be 
used for destructive or constructive purposes 
was soon to be unveiled. 

Hopes were high everywhere that the So- 
viet Union, though a dictatorship, had 
learned the folly of aggression and of war 
and because of the vast help given by the 
free world to them they would be willing 
to help establish a system of international 
law and order to preserve the peace of the 
world for ourselyes and our children. 

Unfortunately both during the San Fran- 
cisco conference and in the 10 years that 
have followed a vast propaganda effort has 
taken place to build the United Nations into 
something which its charter provisions could 
not or did not permit it to become. In the 
United Nations different people envisioned 
different things. 

Some envisioned it as a mighty force of 
collective security that would rally most of 
the nations of the world to resist aggression 
and preserve the peace. In moments of ora- 
torical fancy some even suggested that the 
fact the United Nations was in being would 
warrant free nations to scrap most, if not all, 
of their armed forces and place their reli- 
ance upon the police power of the United 
Nations and the collective moral persuasion 
of that organization. On June 25, 1950, this 
concept was shattered. 

When the Communist forces crossed the 
38th parallel, the United Nations Security 
Council promptly acted and first called upon 
the Communist aggressor to cease the ag- 
gression. The Communists, of course, forth- 
with showed they were not impressed by a 
United Nations resolution or the adverse 
moral reaction of that organization. The 
Security Council next called on the 60 mem- 
bers of that organization to give aid and 
support to the victim of the aggression, the 
Republic of Korea. 

What is the record on this? After 3 years 
of the Korean war, of the 60 members of the 
United Nations only 17 contributed a single 
soldier, sailor, or airman to the resistance of 
aggression. Outside of the United States of 
America, the other 16 contributed armed 
forces in the amount of 45,000. The United 
States of America alone contributed more 
than 450,000, and we rotated more than 1 
million men through the Korean theater of 
war. The little Republic of Korea, which 
was the victim of the aggression, supplied 
over 600,000. 

This means that of the United Nations 
members the United States of America 
supplied more than 90 percent of the man- 
power and better than 90 percent of the 
resources. 

When the forces of the Republic of Korea, 
not being a member of the United Nations 
(having been kept out by a Soviet veto), 
are added to those of the United States, it 
means that our two nations alone supplied 
better than 95 percent of the manpower. 

Does this indicate that the United Nations 
is an effective instrument of collective secu- 
rity? The answer must come back in the 
negative. 

Our associates in the United Nations so 
tied us down that a stalemate was all that 
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could be gained after 3 years of struggle in 
Korea. 

We were denied the right of hot pursuit 
and the enemy was protected in his sanc- 
tuary across the Yalu. 

With that example are you prepared to 
risk the future of our Nation and the safety 
of our people upon the collective ability of 
the United Nations to function in the event 
of aggression? The answer likewise must be 
in the negative. 

There are some who have envisioned the 
United Nations as a world state to which 
openly or clandestinely, individual nations 
would surrender their sovereignty. Some of 
the more enthusiastic proponents of this 
type of superstate compared the San Fran- 
cisco meeting with that of our own Consti- 
tutional Convention at Philadelphia. Of 
course, the two gatherings are not compar- 
able when one considers the building of a 
government upon which man might depend 
for the protection of his life and his reli- 
gious, economic, and intellectual freedom. 

In the first place, those who met at Phila- 
delphia spoke a common language and had 
a common heritage. True, they had come 
from different areas of the world, but they 
or their predecessors had come seeking a new 
way of life, freedom from Old-World tyranny 
or a desire to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. 

They had fought a common battle against 
the mightiest empire of that time. They 
had carried over from the old country the 
background of the Magna Carta and of rep- 
resentative government. They had had ex- 
perience as an independent nation, much of 
it unsatisfactory, under the Articles of Con- 
federation. 

With that background, under what I be- 
lieve was divine inspiration, drafted the 
greatest document produced by the mind 
and hand of man for his self-government 
and protection of his natural rights. 

A little more realistic understanding of 
the history of the nations gathered in San 
Francisco should have made it clear that 
such an organization could not be and 
should not be considered a basis for world 
government. 

There is no common language or common 
heritage. Nations which have had no ex- 
perience with representative constitutional 
government sit on equal terms with those 
that have had long experience. Nations of 
less than 1 million have equal representa- 
tion with those of over 300 million. The 
Soviet Union, which is perhaps the most 
tyrannical government since western civili- 
zation entered the modern era, sits as an 
equal partner with nations with long-estab- 
lished constitutions of law, order, and a re- 
spect of the rights of man. 

Now, there are those who urge the admis- 
sion of Communist China which was the 
aggressor in the Korean war. This, together 
with the other Communist states, give that 
system of tyranny over 800 million people. 

As for me, as long as I have a voice or a 
vote in the Senate of the United States, I 
shall never consent to permitting the guar- 
anties of freedom under our Constitution 
being modified directly or indirectly by any 
organization having in powerful policy posi- 
tions nations which have no appreciation of 
or respect for free institutions. 

I am opposed to any form of world govern- 
ment wherein American freedom guaranteed 
by our Constitution and Bill of Rights is 
compromised or diluted in the slightest by 
comembership with Communist tyranny. 

It is one thing for the American people by 
deliberate choice, after thorough debate, to 
amend our Constitution to meet changing 
conditions. To allow it to happen by default 
would be a betrayal of our responsibilities. 

We must not permit court decisions of 
executive agreements to raise such to the 
status of treaties. Nor will we long preserve 
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our Constitution, drafted at Philadelphia un- 
der the chairmanship of George Washington, 
if we fail to challenge any effort to amend 
our Constitution by use of a loophole which 
may provide a treaty or executive agreement 
shortcut to what was intended to be a diffi- 
cult process. 

Lest we be gradually edged into such a 
world state before we learn too late wherein 
we have been taken, I believe that every 
candidate for public office—executive, legis- 
lative or judicial—should be asked to give a 
forthright view upon this great public issue. 
It is later than you think. 

It is important that we have a system of 
effective collective security and to demon- 
strate to the Communist world that there will 
be no further retreats or the abandonment 
of free people into Communist hands. 

This Nation will live up to all of its treaty 
obligations, and we have the right to expect 
that our allies will do likewise. 

I have a deep conviction that the Ameri- 
can peope and those throughout the free 
world who understand the dangers facing us 
will never again pay the price of another 
Yalta or another Geneva in order to buy a 
temporary respite from the insatiable appe- 
tite of international Communists to destroy 
human freedom. 

I am strongly opposed to the admission of 
Communist China into the United Nations. 

Despite the lessons of history, the voices 
of appeasement appear to be growing at home 
and abroad. Some suggest that Quemoy and 
Matsu be allowed to pass into Communist 
hands, It is my strong belief that such an 
event will be looked upon as a great Com- 
munist victory in Asia and will undermine 
the remaining confidence the free anti-Com- 
munist nations of Asia have in the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States. 

Why is it that the voices of appeasement 
always urge that our friends and allies be the 
ones to give up territory or to yield up more 
people to communism? Why do they not 
suggest that it is time for the Iron Curtain 
to move backward rather than forward? The 
fact of the matter is that Quemoy and Matsu 
are as important to free China as Western 
Berlin is to Free Germany. 

What military or civilian official would try 
to maintain that Western Berlin, a metro- 
politan island completely surrounded by 
Soviet territory, is defensible in and of itself? 
The fact of the matter is that our garrison 
in Zerlin, the wives and children who ac- 
company them, are hostages to potential 
Soviet aggression. 

We have felt it important, however, to 
maintain this island of freedom in the heart 
of Soviet territory despite the fact that it is 
aggravating to the Communists of the Soviet 
Union and of Eastern Germany, because it 
is important to the morale of the free Ger- 
man Republic and it is a beacon of hope 
to the Germans behind the Iron Curtain 
that some day they too may be free. 

The reason that Western Berlin has not 
passed behind the Iron Curtain is the fact 
that the Soviet Union knows that any at- 
tempt to take over the area by force would 
immediately involve the western allies in 
military action. 

Though we took some grave risks, we broke 
the 1948 blockade of Berlin by the airlift. 
There are now indications that the Com- 
munists are again attempting to strangle the 
economic life of the island of freedom. 

Have they been encouraged in this new 
action by the voices of appeasement here and 
abroad which have indicated that we must 
placate communism when they get aggra- 
vated, for otherwise we may be risking armed 
conflict. 

Does history teach us that this is the way 


bt & lasting peace? The answer, of course, is 
“No.” 
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At Munich, Chamberlain and Daladier 
succumbed to the threats and pleadings of 
Hitler that if they would but agree to turn 
over the Sudetenland area of Czechoslovakia 
to him that he would have “‘no further terri- 
torial demands in Europe.” 

Without the consent of the Government of 
Czechoslovakia this sordid deal was made. 
To salve their conscience, Great Britain and 
France agreed to guarantee the frontier of the 
reduced Czechoslovakian State. 

Seven months later, Hitler’s legions took 
over the balance of Czechoslovakia. The 
conscience of the two guarantors was dis- 
turbed and several speeches were made as to 
the immorality of such aggression. But the 
guarantee given 7 months before did not save 
the people of Czechoslovakia, for by then 
they had lost their will to fight, largely be- 
cause they had lost their faith in the western 
allies to do anything more than to talk and 
to appease. 

What deadly parallel does this furnish to 
the situation in the Formosa Straits today? 

Quemoy and Matsu have never been 
Chinese Communist territory and they are 
not today. 

That these outposts have a military value, 
no man can deny, for they certainly make 
more difficult the launching of an amphib- 
ious assault out of Amoy and Foochow as 
long as the Free Chinese control these 
islands. 

But equally important as their military 
value is their psychological value. Their 
loss by appeasement will bring as much 
despair to Free China as the deal at Munich 
for the Sudetenland caused despair to the 
free people of Czechoslovakia, 

It will also shake the confidence of our 
friends in Korea, Japan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Pakistan, and elsewhere where 
people understand the brutal and aggressive 
nature of communism, 

I again want to emphasize that in my 
opinion the morale value of Quemoy and 
Matsu is as high for Free China as is that 
of Western Berlin for Free Germany. 

There are some who believe that you can 
distinguish between a Communist assault 
on Quemoy and Matsu in and of themselves 
and Quemoy and Matsu as stepping stones 
toward Formosa and the Pescadores. What 
nonsense is this? When the assault is un- 
derway, are we to inquire through the good 
offices of Mr. Hammarskjold, of Mao Tse 
Tung and Chou En-Lai in Peiping as to 
whether their assault is only for the pos- 
session of these outer ramparts? 

If at such a time, with tongue in cheek, 
the Communist leaders believe that it would 
be to their advantage to prevent American 
support going to our ally, the Republic of 
China, and they reply that their temporary 
objective is only Quemoy and Matsu will we 
ask them to reinforce their statement by 
saying: “Do you guarantee this with a cross- 
your-heart-and-hope-to-die assurance?” 

In the light of the bald-faced violation of 
the Korean armistice and the Geneva agree- 
ment what would such an assurance be 
worth? 

I wish to share with you two letters, one 
from Pilot and one from Bataan death- 
march veteran. (Letters read.) 

This Nation was not born nor did it grow 
to its position of greatness based on a policy 
of fear, but rather one of faith and courage. 

As an American citizen and as a Senator 
of the United States, I am convinced that 
if we will only use the same faith and cour- 
age that motivated the men who sat at 
Philadelphia and under what I believe to 
have been divine guidance, gave us first our 
Declaration of Independence and later our 
Constitution, there are none of our great 
domestic problems which we as a free people 
cannot solve and there is no foreign foe we 
need ever fear. 
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Commission on Renewable Natural 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill defining governmental 
policy in the field of renewable natural 
resources and providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission by the President 
to be known as the Commission on Re- 
newable Natural Resources. 

The bill declares it to be the policy of 
Congress that the conservation, orderly 
development, and sustained use of the 
renewable natural resources of the 
United States, such as land, water, 
forests and related resources, is the joint 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, the various subdi- 
visions of government within the States, 
and the people thereof. 

Senator FrANK CARLSON is introducing 
a companion bill in the Senate today. 

The principal purpose of the Commis- 
sion is to study and to recommend means 
for carrying out the declared policy of 
the bill. In addition, it is directed to 
study and investigate the present condi- 
tion of the renewable natural resources 
of the United States as well as probable 
future demands upon such resources. 

The Commission will consist of 12 
members appointed by the President of 
which there shall be 1 member each 
from the Departments of Agriculture, 
Interior, and Army; 3 members repre- 
senting the States; 3 members represent- 
ing local subdivisions of Government; 
and 3 members representing the public 
atlarge. The bill provides that all mem- 
bers of the Commission must have ex- 
pert knowledge of or experience with 
problems and management of the land, 
water, forests, and related renewable 
natural resources of the United States. 

The Commission is directed to submit 
a report to the President on or before 
March 1, 1956, and a final report not 
later than June 30, 1956. It is also au- 
thorized to submit interim reports as it 
deems desirable or as the President may 
request. 

The Commission is given the usual 
powers of such commissions with respect 
to the hiring and compensation of em- 
ployees, the holding of hearings, and the 
securing of information from agencies 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

The policy set out in the bill is based 
on the idea that our renewable natural 
resources are indivisible. We cannot 
separate land and water or the things 
that grow on land or in water—all of 
them bear a close relationship to each 
other. All of them and their relation- 
ship must be taken into consideration in 
determining natural resources policy. 
Likewise there are some phases of re- 
source policy which come clearly within 
the scope of local and State government. 
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Other phases by reason of their effect 
upon the Nation as a whole must be 
handled as problems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But all of them should and 
must be considered in determining na- 
tional policy. 


Tribute to Aldo Leopold by Hon. Clinton 
P. Anderson, of New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, sev- 
eral months ago it was my pleasure to 
speak at the dedication of a memorial 
to Aldo Leopold. The memorial was in 
recognition of work Mr. Leopold did 
which led to the creation of a system 
of wilderness areas in the United States. 

Mr. Leopold led an active life in the 
outdoors, and held a number of im- 
portant posts in Government and as a 
private citizen. He was a man whose 
friendship I considered a privilege, a 
man who recognized the degrees and 
kinds of solitude to be found in a 
wilderness. More than that, he recog- 
nized the need for the preservation of 
such areas for those who will follow us. 

Quite recently some people questioned 
whether one could be a friend of con- 
servation, or of the wilderness area, and 
still support the huge irrigation and 
power project on the Colorado River. 

For this reason, and in view of my 
Jong interest in preserving primitive 
areas, I ask unanimous consent to have 
my remarks at the dedication of the 
Aldo Leopold memorial printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The text of the address has been 
printed in the winter issue of the Living 
Wilderness, a publication of the Wilder- 
ness Society, 2144 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington,D.C. The address was delivered 
in New Mexico overlooking the Gila 
wilderness area on September 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue WILDERNESS OF ALDO LEOPOLD 
(Address by Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON) 


Some years ago there came from the presses 
a rather thin volume entitled “A Sand Coun- 
ty Almanac.” It was written by Aldo Leopold 
and in it there are these words: There are 
degrees and kinds of solitude.” Today it is 
our privilege to pay tribute to Aldo Leopold 
and to realize that there are as well degrees 
and kinds of wilderness. 

This Gila Wilderness is the type which he 
liked and which he sought to protect and 
preserve—a wilderness not crossed and re- 
crossed by oiled roads and excellent means 
of transportation, but a great tract that was 
almost pathless forest where a man travelled 
best if he travelled on foot or in the saddle. 
Two years ago when the proposal of the For- 
est Service to modify the boundaries of the 
Gila Primitive Area was under consideration 
I spoke of my remembrance of many Forest 

" Officials who were on duty in New 
Mexico when I first arrived in this State to 
make it my home. This day is set aside for 
the erection of a plaque to the memory of 
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Aldo Leopold and I, therefore, will disassoci- 
ate him from the others and speak only of 
my —_ joy to have shared his friendship 
and his comradeship 35 as ago. 

Aldo Leopold recognized the degrees and 
kinds of solitude that men can find to match 
their needs and moods. He became secre- 
tary of the Albuquerque Chamber of Com- 
merce, but he could not divorce himself from 
his love of nature and his desire to see set 
aside, even in a municipality, an area where 
people could breathe and could feel released 
from the estraints of society. 

Back more than 30 years ago he sought 
the development of a Rio Grande Park in 
what had been a water-logged stretch of 
empty acres, and out of it with the passing 
of time there has emerged the Albuquerque 
Zoo, the Tingley baseball field, and a sub- 
stantial area which will become more and 
more prized as Albuquerque continues to 
expand. 

But it was the true wilderness which at- 
tracted him—the places where he could go 
and be alone, the spots in the White Moun- 
tains of Arizona or in the forests of New 
Mexico where a man could lose himself in 
his surroundings and be dropped back into 
complete comradeship with nature. 

I talked to Aldo Leopold many times about 
the development of a wilderness area. There 
it would be possible to preserve scenic beauty 
and the natural accompaniments of the re- 
stricted country, the fish and the wildlife 
which had once owned these areas for them- 
selves and now had become the hunted as 
man moved into these protected retreats. 

It was such a place here in southwestern 
New Mexico, a hundred or more miles north 
of the Mexico border, where hazy blue sil- 
houettes of the Mogollon Range mark the 
Gila wilderness, that Aldo studied the area, 
and in his report of October 1922 suggested 
this vast wilderness be named the Gila 
Wilderness Area or Gila National Hunting 
Ground. 

Although most widely known for his emi- 
nence in technology of wildlife manage- 
ment, Aldo Leopold was a dominant influ- 
ence in the movement not only to preserve 
the Gila wilderness, but also wilderness 
areas throughout the country. 

Thirty years ago he enlisted me in the 
cause for preservation of wilderness areas in 
general. I shall never forget how he poured 
out his heart on the subject of primitive 
tracts which seemed likely to be destroyed 
with the development of the auto, the truck, 
and speedier methods of transportation. 

What was his background? 

Aldo Leopold was born at Burlington, 
Iowa, on January 11, 1886. There he devel- 
oped an interest in ornithology and hunting. 
He attended Yale University where he re- 
ceived the bachelor of science degree from 
Scheffield Scientific School in 1908 and the 
master of forestry degree from the School of 
Forestry the following year. 

From 1909 until he rose to chief of opera- 
tions in the regional office at Albuquerque, 
he served with the United States Forest 
Service in Arizona and New Mexico. While 
there his interest in wildlife management 
developed and he became secretary of the 
Albuquerque and the New Mexico Game 
Protective Associations. His effort within 
these organizations to produce a rational 
system of game management and a nonpoliti- 
cal administration of refuges attracted wide 
attention, 

“It seems to me,” wrote Theodore Roose- 
velt to Aldo in 1917, “that your association 
in New Mexico is setting an example to the 
whole country.” It was in that year that 
Aldo was awarded the gold medal of the 
Permanent Wildlife Protective Fund of 
America. 

In 1925 he left New Mexico and went to 
Madison, Wis., where he served for 2 years 
as associate director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory. Then he resigned from the 
Forest Service to conduct game surveys for 
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the Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers’ Institute. 

He was awarded the Outdoor Life medal 
for his first book, Report on a Game Survey 
of the North Central States, published in 
1931. 

A member of some 30 clubs, associations, 
and societies, Aldo served as president of the 
Ecological Society of America and of the 
Wildlife Society. He was a director of the 
National Audubon Society, and was vice 
president of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, The Wilderness Society, and Friends of 
the Land. He also was an active member 
in the American Ornithologists Union. “de 
served as associate editor of the Journal of 
Forestry and was also a member of the SAF 
Council. 

He served on the Committee on Wildlife 
Restoration appointed by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1934, as well as on many 
other conservation committees, and at the 
time of his death had been asked by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Krug to serve at the 
Inter-American Conference of Renewable 
Natural Resources. 

Elected a Fellow of the Society of American 
Foresters in 1946, he had been professor of 
wildlife management at the University of 
Wisconsin since 1933. 

Author of nearly 300 technical and popu- 
lar articles, reviews, and his classic book, 
Game Management, Aldo Leopold was an in- 
ternationally recognized authority on wild- 
life management as evidenced by his vol- 
uminous advisory and committee work and 
his membership in numerous conservation 
and scientific organizations. 

But to us today as we meet here in his 
honor we can look at the great expanse of 
the Gila Wilderness, one of the few such 
areas in the United States virtually un- 
touched by human hands, and honestly say 
this might not have been except for the 
initiative of Aldo Leopold. It was chiefly 
through his efforts that the Forest Service 
in 1924 established the first of its wilderness 
reservations, the Gila Wilderness Area or 
Primitive Area in New Mexico. 

To what goals his love of nature would 
have carried him we have no way of knowing. 
Across the country his prestige had steadily 
grown. He was at the peak of his usefulness 
to the wildlife and the wilderness move- 
ments when those who had come to know 
and love him were shocked by news of his 
death. On April 21, 1948, he suffered a fatal 
heart attack after fighting a grass fire on a 
neighbor's property near his home at Bara- 
boo, Wis. 

There are other chapters in the history of 
the Gila Wilderness that had not been com- 
pleted at his passing. After public hearings 
in August 1952, the area was permanently 
designated the “Gila Wilderness Area” and 
placed under a new and stricter regulation 
known as U-1. 

Under the new regulation U-1, and upon 
recommendation of the Chief of the Forest 
Service, such areas may be designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as “Wilderness 
Areas” within which there shall be no roads 
or other provisions for motorized transpor- 
tation, no commercial timber cutting, and 
no occupancy under special use permits for 
hotels, stores, resorts, summer homes, or- 
ganization camps, hunting and fishing 
lodges, or similar uses. The only roads al- 
lowed will be roads of ingress and egress to 
any private property that might be in the 
area. 

The work of Aldo Leopold has been done. 
We now become trustees of his inheritance. 
Those of us who may visit within the wilder- 
nes and who are able to rest and be re- 
stored in our peace of mind and body by the 
quiet that it will always possess have none 
the less an obligation to see that the work 
of one generation shall not be sacrificed by 
those that come after. We have an obliga- 
tion to make sure that this area may remain 
untouched for generations and perhaps cen- 
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turies to come. We cannot take our burdens 
as trustees lightly if we are to keep faith 
with those who struggled so mightily to 
achieve these precious spots within the con- 
fines of a busy continent. 

The erection of this memorial not only 
says to Aldo Leopold, Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant;” it reminds each of us 
that our lives as well can contribute to the 
things that mean beauty for the eye and rest 
for the spirit. We, too, can preserve the 
wilderness. We, too, can find in it degrees 
and kinds of solitude” that will mean for all 
who live in the southwest and for all who 
come to it to visit a communion with na- 
ture that will bring to each of us peace and 
joy and enduring pleasure. 


Sarnoff Demands a Full Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, David 
Sarnoff has urged the Nation to wage 
all-out cold war against communism and 
be willing to accept the same costs and 
casualties as a hot war would involve. 

The chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corporation of America charged 
that the Nation’s political offensive 
against communism was inadequate. 
He warned that the cold war is not a 
preliminary bout but the decisive con- 
test in which the loser may not have a 
second chance. 

In a memorandum submitted to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last April 5 and made 
public on May 9, Mr. Sarnoff said the 
surest way to prevent a hot war was 
to win the cold war. The memorandum 
grew out of his discussion of the subject 
with the President on March 15. 

Mr. Sarnoff urged the expenditure of 
up to $3 billion a year, or 742 percent 
of the military defense budget, for polit- 
ical warfare. 8 

I quote from just a part of General 
Sarnoff’s inspiring statement: 

It is well known that communism is chal- 
lenging the freedom, initiative, and the indi- 
vidual dignity of all freedom-loving people. 
It is a threat to our very existence. We are 
attempting to combat this menace by means 
of a strong military. Until a satisfactory 
peace is evolved, we must continue to be 
militarily strong. But the battle for peace 
cannot be won by preparedness alone. We 
need a more flexible and imaginative program 
for competitive coexistence with the Com- 
munists in every field and on every front. 


Mr. Speaker, I have previously drawn 
attention to the brilliant speech of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., on February 
26, before the National Press Club, along 
the same lines, The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] and I have 
introduced bills to carry out these gener- 
al purposes. Today, one of the Hearst 
newspapers, the New York Journal- 
American, published an editorial which 
I quote below and which I heartily en- 
dorse. The quality of Mr. Sarnoff’s lead- 
ership would be invaluable as chairman 
of the strategy board he proposes. Once 
again, the President has been given an 
opportunity to inaugurate a program 
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that will lead to peace by forceful deeds, 
instead of conflicting threats and empty 
gestures. 

Mr. Sarnoff's statement: 


Logically, we have no alternative but to 
acknowledge the reality of the cold war and 
proceed to turn Moscow’s favorite weapons 
against world communism. Our political 
counterstrategy has to be as massive, as 
intensive, as flexible as the enemy’s. 

The question, in truth, is no longer whether 
we should engage in the cold war. The 
Soviet drive is forcing us to take counter- 
measures in any case. The question, rather, 
is whether we should undertake it with a 
clear-headed determination to use all means 
deemed essential, by governments and by 
private groups, to win the contest. 

. „ * * . 


Short of a blunder that ignites the third 
world war which nobody wants, the imme- 
diate danger is the debilitating, costly, tense 
war of neryes that is part of the cold war. 
The primary threat today is political and 
psychological, 

If we allow ourselves to be defeated in 
the cold struggle, we will have bypassed a 
nuclear war—but at the price of our free- 
dom and independence. We can freeze to 
death as well as burn to death. 

Existing organization for fighting and win- 
ning the cold war must be adjusted and 
strengthened in line with the expanded scale 
and intensity of operations. I propose a 
Strategy Board for Political Defense, the 
cold-war equivalent of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on the military side, functioning di- 
rectly under the President, with Cabinet 
status for its head. 


The specific activities cited as examples 
in the memorandum would be carried out 
not only by official agencies but by private 
groups, such as labor unions, veterans’ or- 
ganizations, churches, youth and women’s 
groups. The Soviet-controlled countries, it 
showed, are extremely vulnerable to pre- 
cisely the kind of psychological pressures the 
Communists are using against free nations, 


[From the New York Journal American of 
May 11, 1955] 
We Must WIN 

Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, board chairman 
of the Radio Corporation of America, has 
done this country a vigorous good service in 
proposing creation of a Government strategy 
board to coordinate efforts to win the cold 
war. 

He has summed up his feeling on how vital 
it is to win in the following concentrated 
capsule of thought linking defeat in a cold 
war or a hot atomic war as twin disasters: 
“We can freeze to death as well as burn to 
death.” The capsule could be the medicine 
for avoiding both. 

The Hearst newspapers go all the way with 
General Sarnoff in his approach to the 
problem. In fact, his views are strikingly 
and happily similar to those advanced by 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor-in-chief 
of our papers, in his speech last January 28 
to the National Press Club in Washington. 

Mr. Hearst emphasized the enormous im- 
portance of winning the battle of competi- 
tive coexistence, and urged the establish- 
ment of a national planning board to direct 
such efforts. 

We have since come to think of such a 
board by the name of competitive coexist- 
ence council. We like the name because it 
is simple, it tells the story, and it can be 
condensed into the alphabetical symbol CCC. 

There are some differences of detail and 
emphasis between General Sarnoff’s proposal 
and Mr. Hearst's. 

General Sarnoff suggests the head of the 
Board should have Cabinet status and should 
include representatives of the State and De- 
fense Departments, the Central Intelligence 
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Agency, and the United States Information 
Service. The Hearst proposal also would 
give high authority to the head of the Board 
but would include, besides Government 
representatives, the highest skilled and ex- 
perienced civilian personnel that could be 
found. 

Also, if we read General Sarnoff’s views 
correctly, a great deal of stress is placed on 
massive psychological bombardment of 
ideas. To our thinking, the battle for com- 
petitive coexistence has entered a new phase 
that calls for quietly aggressive presentation 
of all the good things America has to offer 
and stands for. 

By this we mean by word, by picture, by 
exhibit, by traveling delegations (Porgy and 
Bess, the New York Philharmonic, sports 
teams, for instance) to spread the story that 
this is indeed a land of plenty in industry, 
culture, sports—for are not these, after all, 
products of freedom? 

But to General Sarnoff's objective, and the 
patriotic vigor of his interest, we offer a 
loud bravo. 

And now we would like to make our latest 
contribution to this battle. 

We propose General Sarnoff as Chairman 
of the Strategy Board. 


The Postal Pay Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion the postal pay 
bill has presented one of the most per- 
plexing problems to this session of Con- 
gress thus far. 

Knowing the administration’s position, 
it seems to me that if I were to vote for 
a higher pay increase than the 7.6-per- 
cent contained in the House committee’s 
bill, then logically I must be prepared 
to vote to override a veto. The logical 
test, then, seems to me to be whether or 
not the administration proposal was fair 
to postal employees by providing a rate 
of pay at least equal to that offered for 
similar work in private industry. This 
is particularly true in light of the fact 
that the post office is not self-sustaining, 
and that people in private industry, do- 
ing similar work, must pay the taxes to 
make possible the postal wages provided, 
at whatever rate. 

As nearly as I can determine, from 
listening to all of the debate and giving 
it all the personal research that my time 
permitted, and from my recent personal 
experience with private industry in 
Wyoming, the administration proposal 
was not only fair but generous, in com- 
parison with pay scales in private in- 
dustry. 

The most deliable comparative figures 
I was able to obtain covering Wyoming 
are for the Denver area, where the re- 
gional office of the Post Office Depart- 
ment serving Wyoming is located. From 
my personal knowledge, the Denver wage 
scale in private industry appears to be 
equal to or a bit better than that paid 
in the larger Wyoming communities; 
they are substantially higher than those 
prevailing in the smaller communities 
of my State. 
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As of December 1954 the average rate 
of pay for a janitor in the Denver area 
was approximately $222 per month. 
Under the administration proposal the 
minimum pay for a janitor would be 
$239 per month; and after 8 years auto- 
matic wage increases would bring this to 
$289 per month. Under the administra- 
tion proposal an elevator operator would 
start at $256.66 per month, and with 
automatic wage increases after 8 years’ 
service would be receiving $309.16 per 
month. 

A material handler in the Denver area 
received an average of $269 per month; 
under the administration proposal a 
mail handler would receive a minimum 
of $277.50 per month, with increases to 
$332.50 per month after 8 years’ service. 
A typist likewise would start at $277.50 
and go up automatically to $332.50 per 
month. A truckdriver in the Denver 
area received an average of $295 per 
month. Under the administration pro- 
posal a truckdriver for the Post Office 
Department would start at $303 and go 
up automatically to $363 per month. An 
accounting clerk in the Denver area 
averaged $317, while under the admin- 
istration proposal a Post Office Depart- 
ment accounting clerk would start at 
$323 and advance automatically to $385 
per month at the end of 8 years. 

City carriers similarly would start at 
$303 and advance to $363 per month, 
plus graduated rates of longevity pay to 
a maximum of $300 per year after 25 
years’ service. In addition, they would 
receive $100 per year for uniform allow- 
ance. This would represent an increase 
of 114 percent on the starting wage over 
what they received prior to 1945, and an 
increase of 108 percent on the maximum 
rate. 

All of the Post Office pay figures cited 
above are guaranteed annual wages. 
Post Office Department employees have 
other benefits not ordinarily found in 
private industry. They have civil-serv- 
ice status, and retirement benefits. 
They have vacations of a minimum of 
2 weeks and 3 days for beginners, up to 
5 weeks and 1 day for employees with 15 
years or more of service. Thirteen days 
of paid sick leave are granted each year, 
cumulative if not taken. Eight paid hol- 
idays are enjoyed each year, and nine 
in election years. 

The rate of pay for post office car- 
riers and clerks, provided in the admin- 
istration bill, is from $1.75 to $2.24 per 
hour. A Congressman from a highly 
industrialized area in Michigan, where 
some of the highest wages prevail, 
stated that the maximum paid for sim- 
ilar work in his home community is $1.96 
per hour. These people in private in- 
dustry, he further pointed out, are sub- 
ject to layoffs and do not enjoy the 
high degree of fringe benefits I have 
described, 

In view of these facts and recommen- 
dations of other members of the com- 
mittee, who have studied the problem 
seriously and sincerely over a long pe- 
riod of time, I could not justify voting 
to override a veto, and, therefore, could 
not justify voting for a higher rate of 
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increase than the average of 7.6 percent, 
with reclassification as provided in the 
administration bill. 


For a Deeper Delaware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. FRANK THOMSON, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the deepening of the Delaware 
River Channel is a matter of vital con- 
cern to the State of New Jersey and 
should have the serious consideration of 
the Congress. An immediate appropri- 
ation of $25 million to commence the 
program is needed. 

I do not think that it is necessary for 
me to point out that the demand that 
local interests contribute to the deepen- 
ing of a navigable river, as proposed by 
the administration, is unique in our his- 
tory. The navigable waters of the United 
States, as the Saturday Evening Post 
pointed out editorially recently, always 
have been, and still are, the responsibility 
of the Federal Government. It would 
seem frivolous of me to suggest that lo- 
cal interests share in the moneys collect- 
ed in customs duties from rivers deep- 
ened partly at their expense, but the sug- 
gestion is no more illogical than the de- 
mand that the same local interests pay 
for a share of the improvements of our 
Navigable streams. 

If local interests must pay for an im- 
provement in the Delaware River then 
must they pay for improvements all over 
the Nation? Must local interests pay a 
share of the numerous projects which 
have already been approved by the Con- 
gress and which are awaiting funds at 
this moment? If so, then each of us had 
better look into his own situation, for if 
my district must depart from tradition, 
then so must all other congressional dis- 
tricts at a future date. Iam for a meri- 
torious project and, at the same time, 
against an attempt of our Federal Gov- 
ernment to abandon its responsibilities, 
a unique and dangerous precedent. May 
I say that we in New Jersey are not ask- 
ing for anything new. We are asking 
only that the Federal Government per- 
form its functions as it should, without 
departing from 175 years of tradition and 
history for the sake of a pennyweight on 
the scales upon which the political 
budget must be balanced. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
stavements by Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of 
the State of New Jersey, and myself 
which we presented to the Public Works 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on Thursday, May 5, 1955. 

The Saturday Evening Post editorial of 
April 30, 1955, entitled “Harbor Improve- 
ment Is One Federal Job That Has Paid 
Off” is included also. 
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The statements and editorial follow: 


STATEMENT BY Gov. ROBERT B. MEYNER ON THE 
DEEPENING OF THE DELAWARE CHANNEL 


Congress has sanctioned the deepening of 
the Delaware channel project. We in the 
Delaware Valley consider it essential to the 
expanding economy of the area. The indus- 
trial development of the Delaware Valley is 
just beginning, and a channel capable of 
accommodating ocean-traveling ships fits 
naturally and indispensably into that 
development. 

The plan for a channel 40 feet deep from 
Philadelphia Naval Base to the upstream eni 
of Newbold Island and 35 feet from there 
to the Trenton Marine Terminal has been 
studied for years by the Army Corps of 
Engineers and other responsible agencies. 

General Sturgis himself has said that the 
deeper channel would “unquestionably con- 
tribute to the general welfare of the region.” 

It is true that U. S. Steel would make 
good use of the deepened channel to bring 
ore-carriers to its docks. But it is illogical 
to say that only 1 company and no other 
would benefit from a 40-foot channel depth 
in the Delaware River. 

The subsidy plan was probably devised as 
an economy measure, but its main effect is 
to slow down the pace of plans for a long- 
sought public improvement. 

It should be remembered also that a con- 
cern like U. S. Steel already makes large 
Payments to the Federal Government in 
terms of corporation and personal income 
taxes. Should such a firm—or any private 
enterprise, for that matter—be asked to meet 
even a part of the cost of benefits that might 
reasonably be regarded as a governmental 
responsibility? 

To require private contributions for proj- 
ects that have always been a Federal Gov- 
ernment matter would establish dangerous 
precedents. 

The benefits to be derived from opening 
the navigable section of the Delaware to 
deep-draft vessels, leads to the conclusion 
that the existing national policy of improv- 
ing navigable waterways at the cost of the 
Federal Government should be adhered to 
and that it should bear the entire cost of 
the proposed project. 

If a 40-foot Delaware channel is in the 
public interest, as it appears to be, it should 
be treated as a public improvement, built 
with public funds—not as part of a corporate 
investment. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMP- 
SON, JR., DEMOCRAT, OF NEW JERSEY, ON THE 
DEEPENING OF THE DELAWARE, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS OF THE 
HoUsE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
THURSDAY, May 5, 1955, 2 P. M., Room F 16, 
CAPITOL 
Mr. Chairman, I come here today to sup- 

port an adequate appropriation for the deep- 

ening of the Delaware River channel to Tren- 
ton, N. J. To one who represents the 4th 
congressional district, the shores of which are 
washed by the Delaware, the need for the 
deepening of this great estuary to the head 
of tidal influence at Trenton is crystal clear. 

A harbinger of the growth of the greater 

Trenton industrial area is to be seen in the 

choice by the United States Steel Corp. of 

its site for a tremendous operation. I refer 
to the great Fairless Steel Works near Morris- 
ville, Pa., directly across the river from Tren- 


ton. Our area must accept the challenge 


that this growth presents, by providing a 


-channel of sufficient depth to accommodate 


40,000-ton-ore boats. Otherwise, a promise 
of progress may be rejected, and a threat of 
economic disruption and eventual stagnation 
result. 

The choice of this area by United States 
Steel was acknowledged by numerous indus- 
tries and business interests as an inducement 
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to move into the Delaware Valley. The fact 
is that the enthusiasm of industries which 
considered the banks of the river as a loca- 
tion has noticeably cooled since doubts have 
been cast on the fulfillment of the deepen- 
ing project, 

It might be well to note here the fact that 
the decision of United States Steel to locate 
in the area resulted, for one thing, in a 
tremendous Levittown housing development 
in Pennsylvania. Indications that plans are 
underway for a great Levittown on the New 
Jersey side of the river, in the district I rep- 
resent, are encouraging. Such plans are, to 
no little extent, due to the expectation of 
additional industries locating along the 
banks of the Delaware. Discouragement of 
such plans by the failure of the area to pro- 
vide accommodations for these industries 
would be unfortunate indeed. 

In the district I represent there is more 
unanimity on this issue than on any other 
matter directly affecting the district. There 
is nothing I remember that even remotely 
resembles the kind of unanimity that has 
been demonstrated. The resolutions in 
favor of the Federal Government’s fulfilling 
its responsibility for the deepening are too 
numerous to mention here. My offices have 
been virtually flooded with representations 
in behalf of the project. They include prac- 
tically every governing body of the commu- 
nities in the district. Public endorsement 
by both business and labor organizations 
have been very numerous. The newspapers 
of the district have editorialized and given 
press coverage which have served to educate 
and arouse the people of the area to the im- 
portance of the project. The degree of re- 
sponse to a questionnaire, recently distrib- 
uted among my constituents, has been con- 
siderable. I was elated by the responses 
given to two questions dealing with the 
deepening issue. 

One question read: “Do you favor the 
deepening of the Delaware River channel to 
Trenton?” 

The answers: Yes, 630; no, 39. 

Another question read: “Do you favor the 
administration’s policy of requiring local 
contributions toward the cost of the chan- 
nel, or do you believe the national economy 
and defense make the deepening project the 
sole responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment?” 

The answers: Local contributions, 
Federal responsibility, 434. 

Clearly, the people of my district con- 
sider that in justice to them, this project 
should be undertaken as the sole responsi- 
bility of the Government as soon as possi- 
ble. I would like, as their Representative in 
Congress, to impress upon you the urgency 
of this project if the well-being of my dis- 
trict is to be continued. It is, of course, 
most regrettable that some must suffer dis- 
advantage and inconvenience. Every means 
of adjustment and compensation in individ- 
ual cases must be considered. But progress 
requires that the greatest good for the great- 
est number be the prevailing criterion. Ours 
is an area where unemployment is a problem 
today, and where sustained full employment 
is a constant aim. Should this area not be 
given the opportunity this project affords, 
many jobs will never materialize. What a 
loss it would be for my district to be re- 
fused this golden opportunity to grow 
healthy economically. What a loss to the 
Nation that such new wealth should fail to 
be created. 

Fortunately, the Congress has always rec- 
ognized the impact that river and harbor 
improyements have had, not only on the 
economy of the areas immediately affected, 
but on the expansion and development of the 
entire Nation. The 83d Congress, consistent 
with this broad view in formulating policy 
on river dredging, authorized a 40-foot chan- 
nel in the Delaware upstream from the Phila- 
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delphia Navy Yard. At that time the matter 
of cost-sharing was carefully reviewed, and 
the idea was rejected. It remained for the 
Bureau of the Budget to arrogate to itself 
the power to frustrate the will of the Con- 
gress. It is the right of the Congress to 
make clear that the violation of a well- 
established precedent shall not be under- 
taken in so cavalierafashion. Itis the duty 
of the Congress to see to it that the Dela- 
ware Valley is not thwarted in its pursuit 
of simple justice. It is an opportunity for 
the Congress to assist an area which can 
contribute immeasurably to the welfare of 
the entire Nation. 

I do not think that it is necessary for me 
to point out to you that the demand that 
local interests contribute to the deepening 
of a navigable river is unique in our history. 
The navigable waters of the United States 
always have been, and still are, the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. It would 
seem frivolous of me to suggest that local 
interests share in the moneys collected in 
customs duties from rivers deepened partly 
at their expense, but the suggestion is no 
more illogical than the demand that the 
same local interests pay for a share of the 
improvements. 

If local interests must pay for an improve- 
ment in the Delaware River, then must they 
pay for improvements all over the Nation? 
Must local interests pay a share of the nu- 
merous projects which have already been 
approved by the Congress and which are 
awaiting funds at this moment? If so, gen- 
tlemen, then each of us had better look into 
his own situation, for if my district must 
depart from tradition, then so must yours, 
at a future date. We are for a meritorious 
project and, at the same time, we are against 
an attempt of our Federal Government to 
abandon its responsibilities—a unique and 
dangerous precedent. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I empha- 
size that we are not asking for anything new. 
We are asking that you insist that the Gov- 
ernment perform its functions as it should 
without departing from 175 years of tradi- 
tion and history for the sake of a penny- 
weight on the scales upon which the politi- 
cal budget must be balanced. 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of April 
30, 1955 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENT Is ONE FEDERAL JOB 
Tuat Has Pam Orr 


The administration has declined to in- 
clude in this year's budget an appropria- 
tion for a deep-water channel in the Dela- 
ware River above Philadelphia as far as 
Trenton, N. J., unless the project includes a 
stipulation that local interests must as- 
sume part of the cost. 

The total sum involved in dredging the 
channel to 40 feet as far as Morrisville, Pa., 
and 35 feet from there to Trenton, is about 
$91 million. It is estimated that $18 million 
of this amount represents half the difference 
between a 35-foot channel and one that 
would permit large ocean-going ships to un- 
load ore at dockside. Therefore, the Army 
engineers argue, this is a “local benefit” and 
should not be a charge on the Federal 
budget. Although the local interests are 
not specifically mentioned, various state- 
ments by administration spokesmen indi- 
cate that United States Steel Corp., whose 
huge new Fairless plant is located on the 
river just below Trenton, is meant. 

In his press conference of January 19, 
the President supported this position, add- 
ing, if it was a new policy, he thought it 
should have been considered long ago. 

Although the principle of local participa- 
tion in large public improvements involving 
Federal expenditures is a sound one, harbor 
maintenance and improvement of navigable 
rivers and harbors have been an exclusively 
Federal concern since the foundation of the 
Republic. 
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It was precisely the question of foreign 
commerce and navigation—over which the 
original Confederation had no control—that 
led to the movement for the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. In the end, the States 
renounced the right to collect import duties, 
ceding that source of revenue to the new 
Federal Government, which in turn was for- 
bidden (art. I, sec. 9, par. 6) to discriminate 
among the ports of the several States. 

Maintenance and improvement of harbors, 
under control of the War Department, have 
normally been carried out at Federal expense, 
insofar as deep-water channels are con- 
cerned. That would be no reason for con- 
tinuing the policy, if it were wrong or fi- 
nancially burdensome, but the reverse is 
true. Adequate ports and channels are not 
a liability but a gilt-edged investment. In 
the case of harbors along the Delaware, the 
Federal Government, during the last 50 years, 
has collected over $14 for every dollar spent 
on development. 

It is true that, for the moment, a 40-foot 
channel may be represented as a benefit to 
United States Steel, although other plants 
along the river would benefit too. But that 
argument could have been advanced at any 
time in the past 168 years against any of the 
industries that line the shores of our great 
ports. The record of American enterprise 
indicates that opportunities to locate on an 
improved waterway are seldom neglected. It 
is hardly fair to impose the cost of creating 
them on the first user. 

The responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in any case, does not go beyond the 
cost of deepening and clearing channels. A 
productive harbor, obviously, is much more 
than just a waterway. Local interests pro- 
vide and always have provided piers, rail con- 
nections, loading and unloading facilities, 
truck highways, police and all the other ne- 
cessities that go into the complex of serv- 
ices that makes a port. Without them the 
huge Federal revenues from customs could 
never have been available. 

Sympathy is due residents of the upper 
Delaware who view with alarm the inevitable 
transformation of riverbanks from charming 
residence and recreation areas into grim in- 
dustrial and commercial areas. We are not 
debating the issue of whether this particular 
project is necessary. But, if the channel or 
any similar one is to be deepened, there 
would seem to be no valid reason to change 
the policy, buttressed by specific constitu- 
tional mention, which makes channel costs 
a Federal concern. 


Postal Salary Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, may I 
take this opportunity to express my hope 
that the conference report on the postal 
salary bill will soon become law. In 
urging early approval of this legislation 
by the Senate and the President, I speak 
on behalf of minimum economic relief 
for one of the few major employee 
groups in the Nation having had no basic 
salary increase since 1951. I speak for 
local postal inspectors having less in 
purchasing power now than they did 15 
years ago. I speak for local letter car- 
riers forced to borrow money in order 
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to feed, clothe, and house their families. 
I speak for mail sorters whose wives or 
children must go to work to help meet 
minimum family needs. 

The proposed average increase of 8.8 
percent for postal employees will do 
more than adjust postal salaries to take 
account of increased costs of living; it 
will help to raise the standards of post- 
office service. It will assist the Post 
Office Department in recruiting able em- 
ployees hitherto receiving higher pay in 
other types of work. It will aid in re- 
ducing costly turnover among postal em- 
ployees, by offering more opportunities 
for advancement within the postal serv- 
ice. It will improve the general morale 
and efficiency of persons having previ- 
ously decided to devote their working 
lives to the collection and distribution 
of mail. 

The conference report on the postal 
pay bill meets most of the major objec- 
tions raised to last year’s postal salary 
legislation which I also supported. The 
American people as well as the postal 
employees suffer from delay in the in- 
crease of postal pay. I hope that neither 
the people nor the employees will have 
to wait much longer. 


Col. Commandant Michael de Kovats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, 176 years 
ago today a great liberty-loving and he- 
roic Hungarian soldier gave his life for 
the United States of America. This man 
was Michael de Kovats, of Hungary. 

Wars for freedom generally rekindle 
dormant and slumbering emotions in 
many hearts. If the cause is a just and 
righteous cause, a popular and sacred 
cause, then it is bound to attract numer- 
ous adherents, even from the ranks of 
those who are not directly involved in 
the struggle. 

The American Revolution was a popu- 
lar and sacred cause, and the men who 
flocked to the defense of the colonists 
from many parts of the world and gladly 
gave their lives may be counted in the 
thousands. Among the most distin- 
guished of such valiant and brave men 
was Michael de Kovats of Hungary. 

Not enough is known of this remark- 
able man. It is generally believed that he 
was born in the year 1724. He had mili- 
tary service in his early life, and won 
his spurs in the service of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. Then, early in our 
Revolutionary War, he arrived in this 
country. Here he met Pulaski. Later, 
upon Pulaski’s recommendation, he was 
authorized by Washington to be the 
Colonel Commandant of the Pulaski Le- 
gion. In that capacity he led the charge 
against General Prevost at Charleston 
in May, 1779. There on May 11 he was 
mortally wounded and gave his life that 
our country might be born. 
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This very brief outline cannot do full 
justice to the memory of that brave and 
devoted servant of democracy and free- 
dom. But we who are always grateful 
to those who gave their lives in our war 
of independence sincerely honor today 
the memory of that great soldier of free- 
dom, Michael de Kovats. 

All Americans are grateful to this 
great Hungarian and all Americans of 
Hungarian descent must take great pride 
in his heroism and patriotism. 


Termination of Federal Administration on 
Indian Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a statement which I 
commend to my colleagues’ attention on 
a subject of great importance to a large 
segment of our Nation's people. 

This statement was submitted to me 
by Mr. F. H. Sinclair, of Sheridan, Wyo., 
a member and committee chairman 
of the Continental Confederation of 
Adopted Indians. This organization is 
composed of outstanding Americans who 
have been adopted by Indian tribes of 
North America. Membership extends 
even into this body and is represented 
on both sides of the political aisle. 

I am most happy to submit the state- 
ment of this fine organization for the 
consideration of my colleagues and urge 
that it be studied fully. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, it would be 
neglectful of me if I did not say a word 
about the distinguished Wyoming citi- 
zen who sent the statement tome. Mr. 
F. H. Sinclair of Sheridan is one of my 
State’s best-known and best-loved men 
among Indians all over the Nation. He 
is completely sincere in his effort to aid 
Indians in their struggle for survival as 
a race and in their uphill fight against 
discrimination. 

Howard Sinclair recently was named 
by Wyoming's Gov. Milward L. Simpson 
as chairman of a newly formed Indian 
Affairs Committee in my State. Mr. Sin- 
clair’s work among American Indians 
dates back many years, but his outstand- 
ing achievement in this field in recent 
years has culminated in an annual All 
American Indian Days spectacle at Sher- 
idan. This year’s will be the third an- 
nual event, during which authentic cere- 
monies and contests in dances, crafts, 
talents, and sports will be presented by 
members of more than 25 tribes. 

All American Indian Days is an out- 
growth of a program of human relations 
in which Mr. Sinclair took a leading part 
4 or 5 years ago. This program which 
mushroomed spontaneously was aimed 
toward elimination of discriminatory 
practices, and was immensely successful. 
The net result—a practical demonstra- 
tion of betterment of racial relations— 
brought international recognition to the 
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Sheridan area in northern Wyoming and 
southern Montana. 

I relate these facts, Mr. Speaker, to 
illustrate the sincere approach to a very 
complex problem which has been adopt- 
ed—successfully—by Mr. Sinclair. I 
believe this lends substance to the state- 
ment which follows: 


STATEMENT OF TERMINATION OF FEDERAL AD- 
MINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS BY THE 
CONTINENTAL CONFEDERATION OF ADOPTED 
INDIANS 


This national organization, the Continen- 
tal Confederation of Adopted Indians, con- 
sisting of regular members adopted into 
tribes of American Indians, and associate 
members concerned with Indian rights, has 
for its principal objective the promotion of 
the welfare and progress of American Indian 
citizens, and assistance to them in obtaining 
their full civil rights, is deeply concerned in 
the matter of the proposed termination of 
Federal administration of Indian affairs. 

There is no need here to attempt to out- 
line prevailing conditions now obtaining on 
the many Indian reservations in the United 
States, as these conditions have been made 
known by the testimony given before con- 
gressional committees and are known to the 
Department of the Interior and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

After considerable study and considera- 
tion of these existing conditions, and appar- 
ent intent of the Federal Government to 
proceed with the termination of Federal 
trusteeship over Indian people, this confed- 
eration respectfully submits the following 
statements of its position and recommenda- 
tions in this connection: 

1. We favor ultimate termination of the 
administration of Indian affairs by the Fed- 
eral Government, but suggest the transition 
period be over a period of not less than from 
10 to 20 years. 

2. We oppose the transfer of Federal re- 
sponsibilities and services to Indians to the 
several States, until and unless said States 
agree to the transfer, and have set up qual- 
ified agencies to assume these responsibil- 
ities and supply these services as adequately 
as they are now supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and further, that sufficient funds 
be appropriated by the Federal Government 
to be paid to the States to enable the States 
to undertake these responsibilities and pro- 
vide these services until such termination 
program becomes a full reality. 

3. We oppose termination of Federal ad- 
ministration over the affairs of any Indian 
tribe, without full consent of the members 
of said tribe, honestly obtained by ballot. 

4. As exemption of Indian lands from 
taxation was part of the purchase price of 
lands ceded to the United States by Indian 
tribes, we opposed turning these lands over 
for taxation by the several States, without 
full consent of the tribes affected, and then 
not until the said State in which Indian 
lands lie, can provide the same services, in 
every respect, which are provided for other 
citizens of such State. 

5. We oppose attempts to abrogate exist- 
ing treaties between Indian tribes and the 
United States, by the use of persuasion, 
coercion, or by any other means, by any 
Federal department or agency. 

6. We oppose any arbitrary law which at- 
tempts to define an Indian. We suggest a 
registration system be set up, whereby any 
person with any degree of Indian blood may 
register and declare himself to be an Indian 
if he chooses. Such registration need not 
constitute enrollment in a particular tribe. 

7. We oppose the relocation policy which 
would transplant Indians in industrial areas, 
far from their homes, while at the same time 
large parts of the lands or resources within 
the reservations from which these Indian 
people are taken to be relocated, are leased 
to non-Indians. Land resources on reserva- 
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tions should be developed for Indian people. 
Indian tribes should have priority over non- 
Indians to purchase trust lands. Indian res- 
ervation lands should be maintained at pres- 
ent levels, if not increased, to be developed 
for Indians. Long term loans, at low in- 
terest rates, should be provided for the pur- 
chase of tribal herds of cattle, or the de- 
velopment of natural revenue producing re- 
sources for the benefit of Indians. Indian 
lands provide the last of the natural heritage 
of Indian people—their only homeland—and 
they should be retained for their benefit. 

8. We suggest an educational financing 
plan such as the GI bill of rights for young 
Indian people, to finance them in schools and 
colleges where they may obtain professional 
educations. We also suggest more vocational 
training institutions and on the reserva- 
tion schools, where practicable, 

9. We suggest exploration of plans to in- 
augurate small industries on Indian reser- 
vations to provide employment, such as the 
small factory on the Turtle Mountain Reser- 
vation in North Dakota. 

10. We suggest a thorough appraisal of 
all resources on every Indian reservation, 
preferably made by some independent and 
trained agency, rather than a Government 
bureau, so the true potential of each reser- 
vation be ascertained. 

11. We recommend additional funds for 
law enforcement be appropriated, until this 
function is turned over to the States, and 
that the jurisdictional authority between 
State and Federal Governments be more 
clearly defined. 

12. We recommend that appropriations for 
reimbursing State schools for the education 
of Indian students, under the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act, be increased and that more 
flexible means of processing these funds be 
devised. 

13. We favor more authority and responsi- 
bility be given to superintendents of In- 
dian reservations so that decisions can be 
made on the local level in accordance with 
local existing conditions, with a consequent 
reduction of personel in area offices and in 
Washington. 

14. As Indians are American citizens, we 
oppose any ruling by a Government depart- 
ment preventing any tribe of Indians from 
employing legal counsel of their own choos- 
ing, without necessitating the sanction or 
approval of any governmental agency. 

15. We oppose the enactment of any fur- 
ther legislation which would terminate Fed- 
eral administration over the affairs of In- 
dians, until claims by Indian tribes against 
the United States shall have been settled in 
full, or finally determined by the court of 
last resort. 

16. It is our contention that more than 
economic factors are to be considered, and 
that the ethnic values should be considered 
and the efforts to break up tribal unity are 
not in keeping with the theory of the self- 
determination rights of minority peoples— 
and that the strong feeling of racial ties 
existing with Indians should be recognized; 
that understanding and sympathy toward 
Indian background, way of life, culture, and 
philosophy are essential; and the assimila- 
tion is a matter of evolution. Integration 
by practical progression should be the goal. 

Committee on Termination: F. H. Sin- 
clair, Chairman, Sheridan, Wyo.; John 
Batdorff, Manistee, Mich.; Joseph L. 
Boyle, Jim Thorpe, Pa.; Dr. Stanley 
Dougan, Palm Springs, Calif.; Theo- 
dore H. Haas, Washington, D. C.; Clyde 
H. Hendrix. Des Moines, Iowa; B. W. 
Jolly, Carnegie, Okla.; Mrs. Nicholas 
Merhab, Ada, Ohio; H. O. Waltmeyer, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Approved: 
DANIEL FRANCIS CLANCY, 
Continental Chief, the Continental 
Confederation of Adopted Indians. 
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Sea Lamprey Control on the Great 
Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend the 
House conferees on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for their fore- 
sight in agreeing to increase the appro- 
priation for control of the sea lamprey 
in the Great Lakes. The conference re- 
port on this bill, passed by the House 
yesterday, contains $350,000 for this pur- 
pose, the same amount appropriated in 
fiscal 1955. The bill, as it passed the 
House, contained $150,000 for this pro- 
gram. 

The House reduction was made in an- 
ticipation of the ratification of the 
Great Lakes Treaty with Canada which 
provides for a joint effort in eradicating 
the sea lamprey from the Great Lakes. 
This treaty was ratified, in fact, by the 
Senate last week. However, the funds 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service con- 
tained in the Interior bill will still be 
needed because it will take time to pass 
implementing legislation, organize the 
Commission called for in the treaty, and 
obtain funds for its activities. It is es- 
timated that about 18 months will be 
required before the international sea 
lamprey program can be put in opera- 
tion. Commissioners must be appointed, 
regulations and policies under which the 
Federal Government, the Government of 
Canada, the States, and provinces would 
operate must be established, and con- 
siderable planning is required before 
the joint program can begin. 

In the meantime, it is absolutely essen- 
tial the work already begun by our Fish 
and Wildlife Service be continued. Two 
million dollars have been spent on this 
project and a great deal has been accom- 
plished. It would have been short- 
sighted to disrupt the continuity of this 
program. 

It is important that the seriousness 
of this problem on the Great Lakes be 
understood. 

We have a silent invader among us. 
By this I mean a vicious killer which is 
destroying the lake trout and other fishes 
on which commercial fishermen depend 
for a livelihood. These invaders sneak 
up on their prey, attach themselves to 
the side of the fish, grasp the flesh, inject 
juices which prevent blood and body 
fluids from coagulating, and suck the fish 
until the blood is removed and the fish 
dies, I am speaking of the sea lam- 
prey—a salt-water invader by way of the 
Welland Canal. 

These lampreys attain a length of 
about 15 inches, and in the 2 years they 
spend as parasites in the lakes they make 
about 87 attacks on fish and kill about 
19 pounds for each individual. A hun- 
dred thousand lampreys destroy more 
than 1,867,000 pounds of lake trout dur- 
ing their lives. 
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The adult lamprey migrates up 
streams tributary to the Great Lakes and 
lays its eggs in the riffies, in much the 
same area as the trout. The young lam- 
preys, after they hatch, remain in the 
mud at the bottom of the stream for 
about 5 years. There are five genera- 
tions of young lampreys in the bottom 
mud at all times. As they mature they 
migrate to the lake to prey upon food 
fishes. 

As a result of these depredations, the 
catch in Lake Ontario has dropped from 
in excess of 5 million pounds to approxi- 
mately one-half million pounds, and in 
Lake Michigan from nearly 5 million 
pounds to practically nothing. The in- 
vaders are now in Lake Superior, which 
is the only one of the Great Lakes with 
an abundance of lake trout. 

In 1946, when the downward trend in 
the fishery became readily apparent, the 
States and the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
with their available resources, under- 
took limited studies to determine what 
kind of attack should be made on the 
problem. Congress appropriated money 
in 1950 to undertake investigations that 
would be required in order to control the 
sea lamprey. These investigations in- 
cluded methods by which the lamprey 
could be used for food or other commer- 
cial purposes, and a study of its life his- 
tory and relationship to other fishes in 
the lake in order to determine the weak 
link in its life history so that a more 
direct approach to control could be made. 
Electrical and mechanical devices were 
developed and tested on a large scale, 
so that sufficient work has been done 
to indicate that control of their abun- 
dance can be accomplished by means 
of these devices and the stocking of 
hatchery fish to rehabilitate the popu- 
lation. 

Surveys have indicated that sea lamp- 
reys spawn in about 230 streams on the 
United States side of the Great Lakes and 
in a considerable number of streams on 
the Canadian side. Under the program 
already in progress, 71 streams are 
equipped with control devices. About 
159 additional streams on Lakes Supe- 
rior, Michigan, and Huron need to be 
equipped in order to eliminate the larval 
lampreys in all streams suitable for the 
spawning adults. Because the larval. 
lampreys live in the streams for at least 
5 years, and 5 generations are present, 5 
years of such control measures will be re- 
quired to effect a decrease in the popula- 
tion. In the meantime, experiments are 
being conducted with poisons and other 
techniques for the purpose of attempting 
to shorten that period. 

The appropriation contained in the 
Interior bill, therefore, will permit re- 
search in this field to continue, will en- 
able the staff to stay together, and will 
permit the continued operation of the 
control devices. Adult spawning of the 
eel in streams already under control can 
be prevented, and the length of time 
needed to accomplish control can be re- 
duced. 

We who are vitally concerned with the 
future of the fishing industry on the 
Great Lakes are encouarged by this ac- 
tion of Congress and are looking for- 
ward to the day when this program, and 
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the expanded international effort, will 
bring about the return of the lake trout 
and other commercial fish to the waters 
of the Great Lakes. 


Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, several of my colleagues have asked 
why I supported the bill for statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska, and why I did 
not go along with my colleagues from 
Nebraska on the vote. The reasons are 
as follows: 

First. For 12 years I have been a mem- 
ber of the committee that has had long 
hearings on the question of statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

Second. We have heard more than 700 
witnesses, and there has been more than 
4,000 pages of testimony covering 57 sub- 
jects. Ninety percent of the testimony 
is favorable to statehood. 

Third. The five Gallup polls conducted 
since 1941 all indicate a heavy percent- 
age favoring statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. 
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Fourth. The poll I conducted in the 
Fourth Congressional District this last 
month indicated that 75 percent felt 
Hawaii and Alaska should have state- 
hood. I doubt it differs much in the 
other three congressional districts in the 
State. 

Fifth. There have been 35 bills intro- 
duced on the question of statehood. 

Sixth. There have been five complete 
investigations by congressional commit- 
tees on Hawaii, the last committee head- 
ed by the late Senator Hugh Butler. The 
Senator himself strongly recommended 
statehood. 

Seventh. The governors of the 11 
Western States at their 1953 convention 
unanimously approved statehood for 
Hawaii. 

Eighth. Statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska has been advocated in the cam- 
paign platform of both political parties 
for many years. 

Ninth. The President has recommend- 
ed statehood for Hawaii and for Alaska 
if the so-called McKay line would be 
adopted. The McKay line sets aside 
about 40 percent of Alaska as a military 
reservation. 

Both Territories, being incorporated, 
are entitled to statehood. It has been 
promised to them. 

Iam certain the question of statehood 
will be up again and many who have 
been opposed, if they study all the evi- 
dence, will see the justice of admitting 
Hawaii and Alaska as new States. 


May 12 
Fishers Island Sound 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill calling for a full inves- 
tigation of the problem of protecting the 
shores of Fishers Island Sound from 
storm and hurricane tidal floods. 

I believe that this proposal can do 
much to alleviate the great damage, par- 
ticularly to the eastern Connecticut 
shoreline, by hurricanes and severe At- 
lantic storms. 

This proposal has already been dis- 
cussed with the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers. 

It appears to me to be a practical, effi- 
cient, and low-cost method of doing 
something soon about a grave problem. 

This proposal originated with Mr. 
Henry R. Palmer, Jr., who knows the 
area in question. 

Unless the measures suggested in this 
bill, or something like them, are under- 
taken the Government is wasting money 
on the continual repair and mainte- 
nance on breakwaters along this part of 
our coastline. 

I am hopeful that the appropriate 
committees will give this proposal the 
most serious consideration. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 12, 1955 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Creator and 
gracious benefactor, in whom we live 
and move and have our being, inspire 
us to enter upon each new day with a 
greater reverence for life and a loftier 
appreciation of its priceless value and 
glorious purpose. : 

Show us how we may carry coura- 
geously all those burdens and responsi- 
bilities, which at times weigh so heavily 
upon us, changing them into inspirations 
and incentives for nobler living. 

Grant that the impression and impact 
which we are consciously or uncon- 
sciously making upon the life of our 
fellow men may always be for good, 
enabling them to find new springs of joy 
and new currents of hope. 

May we ever live as in Thy sight and 
for Thy glory and at last save us in 
Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations have until midnight 
tomorrow to file a privileged report on 


the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1956. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 


GOVERNMENT SALE OF LIQUOR IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill to give the Dis- 
trict Alcoholic Beverage Control Board 
the exclusive right to sell whisky at re- 
tail in the District. 

I have some figures compiled by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress showing that last year 
there were 16 States operating whisky 
stores and that the total sales were $974,- 
186,000. The profits were $171,260,000. 

I also have a letter from the Library 
of Congress stating that last year in the 
District retail liquor stores sold approxi- 
mately $75 million worth of whisky. 
These profits run roughly 20 percent of 
the total sales. If that be true, the Dis- 
trict should realize around $20 million 
from the sale of whisky in the District. 
Under present laws the District is re- 
ceiving $5,197,000 from licenses and ex- 


cise taxes from those stores. So I see a 
great opportunity for the District to 
pick up between twelve and fifteen mil- 
lion dollars under this bill. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I am introducing today a 
bill to amend paragraph (1) of section 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. This 
bill deals with the long- and short-haul 
provisions of the act. 

I am including in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter from Chairman Mitchell 
and the Commission’s justification for 
this bill. 


SAVE 3,500 LIVES YEARLY BY MOD- 
ERNIZING INTERSTATE HIGH - 
WAYS 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to address the House for 1 

minute and to revise and extend my re- 

marks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

Massachusetts? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, our death- 
trap highways are giving and taking an 
awful beating. 

They are the homefront battleline 
where human beings and motor vehicles 
are involved in a strange, involuntary 
war. 

Not a day passes without casualties. 

Boxcar trucks and high-speed buses 
and homes on wheels move in and out 
of the frantic flow, as drivers and pedes- 
trians flirt with constant danger. 

Automobile factories are pouring in re- 
inforcements at a record-breaking 
pace—faster than overloaded highways 
can take care of them. 

No one disputes the fact that we need 
more anc better motor roads. 

The only issue is: “How soon we can 
build them, and how we can pay for 
them.” 

We need different highways to serve 
different purposes—primary, secondary, 
urban, and interstate. 

The States—and through them the 
communities, and the owners and opera- 
tors of motor vehicles—are paying a 
large part of the current burden. 

Since 1948, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts has committed over half 
a billion dollars through bond issues and 
appropriations from the general high- 
way fund for the development of an in- 
tegrated highway network. 

In spite of this great effort, the pres- 
sure mounts. 

There are more and more cars. 

They travel faster and faster on high- 
ways that fail to meet the needs of safety, 
convenience, and economic growth. 

The automobiles and its problems are 
threatening to get out of hand. 

We must make a mighty and construc- 
tive effort to build modern highways that 
will promote the free flow of traffic, while 
safeguarding the lives of drivers and 
pedestrians. 

Interstate highways are the key, and 
thus become a matter of Federal con- 
cern: for safety and ease in travel, for 
economic development, and for national 
security. 

Highway planners call it force of at- 
traction, which is the economic stimula- 
tion of new industrial, commercial, and 
residential construction within 50 miles 
of limited access expressways. 

This is imperative for older sections 
of the country, in order to relieve urban 
congestion, and to accelerate progress in 
the many communities that are not far 
from State lines. 

How important this is to New England 
is the fact that the administration’s bill 
is endorsed by the 6 governors of this 

area, 3 of whom are Republicans and 3 
Democrats. 

We believe that these States and their 
motor vehicle taxpayers are carrying 
more than their share of the load. Any 
expansion in their highway programs will 
require major assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

For Massachusetts, the average annual 
outlay, under the administration bill, in- 
cluding Federal and State contributions, 
would be $101 million. 

The accent would be on construction 
of interstate highways. 

With the Federal Government con- 
tributing 81 million, and the Common- 
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wealth of Massachusetts providing over 
$2 million. 

This program would take 10 years to 
complete, but it would be geared to carry 
traffic volumes 10 years hence. 

In the meantime the State would have 
the responsibility, on an even matching 
basis, to build primary, secondary, and 
urban highways, to tie in with the inter- 
state system. 

A pay-as-you-go approach would seri- 
ously limit any State’s ability to par- 
ticipate in a full-scale and adequate pro- 
sram to solve the stadily worsening 
highway problem. 

The interstate portion of the plan must 
be financed almost entirely by the Fed- 
eral Government, and to meet standards 
established by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, with maintenance and policing 
up to the States as part of their share in 
the cost. 

I do not believe that increasing the 
present heavy taxes on gasoline, and on 
vehicles, is the best way to provide funds 
for this program. 

The automobile is not simply for the 
convenience or the service of a minority. 

We live in an automotive economy that 
affects the lives of every single inhabit- 
ant of the United States. 

That being the case, a bond issue would 
appear to be the practical and equitable 
way to finance the highway expansion 
program, but, whatever formula is finally 
approved, should reflect the responsibility 
of all Americans for meeting a national 
problem. 

In considering the issue before us, we 
must never lose sight of the fact that a 
first-class nation cannot run the risk of 
second-class roads. 


GUILT BY INHERITANCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a resolution 
which would authorize the Committee 
on Armed Services to make a thorough 
investigation of the case of Corp. Walter 
William Kulich, a member of the United 
States Army Reserve. I first called this 
case to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House on Monday, April 25, under 
special order. 

I pointed out at that time that Cor- 
poral Kulich, a 22-year-old youth from 
Aberdeen, Wash., served 2 years in the 
United States Army and received an 
honorable certificate of separation on 
January 6, 1955, after which he imme- 
diately went into the Reserves. About 
a month later he received a letter from 
the Army advising him that it had on 
file allegations that his father was a 
member of the Communist Party and 
had attended Communist Party meet- 
ings. Corporal Kulich was given the 
two incredible alternatives of appear- 
ing before an Army field board in an 
attempt to disprove the charges against 
his father or quietly accepting an un- 
desirable discharge. 
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Corporal Kulich subsequently was ad- 
vised by an Army officer designated to 
assist him that it was up to him to prove 
his father’s innocence of the charges and 
not up to the Army to prove his father’s 
guilt; that the Army would not disclose 
to him the names of the witnesses who 
had supplied the information or the de- 
tails of the charges; and that about all 
he could do at the hearing was to bring 
in witnesses who could testify to his 
father’s good character and testify that 
his father was not a Communist. The 
boy knows of nothing on which the 
charges could be based, and has his 
father’s word that they are not true. 

The Army has informed me that it is 
conducting an investigation of the case. 
Since I first discussed the case here, the 
field board hearings originally scheduled 
for May 3 have been canceled by order 
of higher headquarters, but I still do not 
know whether or not the Army will re- 
sume its efforts to penalize this young 
man because of allegations against his 
father. 

Regardless of the outcome of the pro- 
ceedings against Corporal Kulich, I feel 
that this case should receive careful and 
complete investigation by a committee 
of the House of Representatives, because 
what has happened to this young man 
could well be happening to many other 
young men in our Armed Forces. 

I think there is something wrong with 
a security system which could permit a 
case to start out the way this case has 
started out—and, of course, we still do 
not know how it is going to end. 

One particular point I think the con- 
gressional investigation should explore 
is the desirability, the necessity and the 
constitutionality of imposing the unjust 
and unwarranted punishment of an un- 
desirable discharge upon a man in Cor- 
poral Kulich’s position. I seriously 
wonder whether it is not a violation of 
constitutional guaranties to draft a man 
into the service and then subject him to 
the lifetime handicap of an undesirable 
discharge because of something his 
father may have said or done or believed 
before the son was taken into the service. 

Another question the committee 
should ask and answer to the satisfac- 
tion of the American people is whether 
it is necessary to have a security system 
which does not turn on the acts of the 
individual member of the armed services 
himself, but rather on the acts and asso- 
ciations of other members of his family. 
In a free America any use of a doctrine 
of guilt by association is bad enough; 
guilt by inheritance is even more in- 
tolerable. 

Since I first called this case to the at- 
tention of the House, a number of my 
colleagues have told me of similar cases 
which have occurred in their own dis- 
tricts, involving both military personnel 
and civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment. I am convinced by what I have 
heard that a number of these cases 
should be investigated to the end that we 
may establish a security program which 
does not do violence to the basic prin- 
ciples of individual liberties and individ- 
ual rights on which our Nation is 
founded. 
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POLIO VACCINE PROGRAM 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a physician of many years’ experi- 
ence, I have been concerned about the 
many vitriolic attacks that have been 
made on the polio-vaccine program in 
the past few weeks. It seems to me, sir, 
that some of these attacks coming from 
the Democratic side of the House smack 
strongly of politics. It is unfortunate 
that anyone would seek political advan- 
tage in such a highly sensitive and tech- 
nical area about a serum which we hope 
will protect millions of American chil- 
dren. These attacks have raised doubts 
in the mind of the American public as to 
the efficiency and competency of our 
public-health program. 

In my opinion, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, has 
been doing an excellent job in handling 
this program. She is not a medical 
scientist. Neither are most of the 
Members of this House. It is only natu- 
ral thet she should follow the advice and 
counsel of her technical, scientific ad- 
visers. She is doing just that. She 
should be praised, not derided. 

The Public Health Service has called 
in the finest scientific minds available 
for consultation on the serum problem. 
They have taken prompt action to make 
sure that every batch of polio vaccine 
is correct and will not bring any tragic 
results to the American children. Had 
they taken any other course of action, 
they would certainly be subject to severe 
criticism. 

The production of polio vaccine is a 
highly technical and scientific process. 
It requires numerous complicated tests 
with mice, rabbits, monkeys, and other 
animals to insure the efficiency and ac- 
curacy of the vaccine. Many people have 
little knowledge of the subject, and, in 
speaking on such a question so highly 
technical and scientific, should remem- 
ber that “a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing.” They should not, by all 
standards of decency, resort in attempt- 
ing to get political mileage or propa- 
ganda at the expense of the health and 
welfare of the American families. 

It is my hope that the days ahead will 
find fewer of my colleagues, who I am 
sure have little knowledge about the sub- 
ject, criticizing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and Dr. Scheele, 
the efficient Director of Public Health, 
because they are seeking and following 
the counsel of the best minds available. 

There will be other improvements in 
the polio serum—new discoveries and 
medicines will come in the future as in 
the past. They will be used to benefit 
mankind. The American people can 
feel content that there does exist a well- 
organized competent Health Depart- 
ment watching carefully over new prod- 
ucts relating to their health. This Con- 
gress should praise and not condemn 
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Mrs. Hobby, the Secretary, or Dr. 
Scheele, the able, efficient administrator 
of health matters. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price] and 
many other Members have paid high 
tribute to the REA, an organization 
which has, no doubt, meant as much or 
more than any other to the people in the 
rural sections of our country. I want to 
join with them in their praise of this 
outstanding program. 

I fervently hope that the day will 
never come when this great program will 
be hampered, slowed down, or retarded 
in any way. We must continue to ex- 
pand this great service, which does not 
cost the Government anything, but 
which is of such inestimable value not 
only to our rural areas but to our entire 
country as well. 

When the Federal rural electrification 
program got under way on May 11, 1935, 
only 0.9 percent of all Mississippi farms 
and only 10.9 percent of all United States 
farms had electricity. Today 74.6 per- 
cent of Mississippi farms and 92.3 per- 
cent of all United States farms have 
this service. 

Much of the progress recorded in Mis- 
sissippi and the Nation can be traced 
directly to the REA program. In Mis- 
sissippi 187,613 farms are connected to 
the high line; in the United States 
4,965,962 REA borrowers serve about 85 
percent of the farms getting service in 
Mississippi, and about 53 percent of 
those getting service in the United 
States. 

Up to December 31, 1954, REA had ap- 
proved a net total of $88,399,862 in elec- 
tric loans to 27 borrowers in Mississippi, 
26 of them farmer-owned cooperatives. 
Of this total, $71,455,957 had been ad- 
vanced to the borrowers, and they had 
built 50,190 miles of line. These lines 
furnished electric power to 214,785 farms 
and other rural consumers. 

Over 8,200 farms and other rural resi- 
dents of Mississippi will get electric serv- 
ice for the first time as the result of 
loans approved by the REA in the State 
during calendar year 1954. Gross loans 
in the State in that period amounted to 
$4,900,000. The loan funds will be used 
to finance new construction and to make 
improvements in the electric systems to 
meet the increasing demand for power 
by Mississippi farmers and other rural 
people. 

The record of Mississippi borrowers is 
generally good. The REA debt repay- 
ment summary, covering all transactions 
up to January 1, 1955, shows the borrow- 
ers have paid $5,747,809 in interest and 
repaid $11,987,513 of principal on their 
Government loans. This includes $2,- 
735,617 on principal paid ahead of sched- 
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ule which may be applied against future 
interest and principal installments. 

Farmers in this State have increased 
their average monthly consumption of 
electricity from 85 kilowatt-hours per 
farm in 1949 to 143 kilowatt-hours in 
1954. 

The first REA loan in Mississippi was 
approved in September 1935, and the 
first REA-financed line was placed in 
operation on February 15, 1936, by the 
Monroe County Electric Power Associa- 
tion of Amory. 

Three REA-financed systems have 
headquarters in the Fifth Congressional 
District of Mississippi. These are: Cen- 
tral Electric Power Association, Car- 
thage; Southern Pine Electric Power As- 
sociation, Taylorsville; and the East 
Mississippi Electric Power Association at 
Meridian. As of January 1, 1955, these 
three systems had received loans totaling 
$17,668,718 of which $14,925,943 had been 
advanced to the borrowers. The systems 
have 11,115 miles of line in operation 
serving a total of 40,676 farms and other 
rural establishments in the district. 

In the REA rural telephone program a 
net total of $1,973,000 in REA loans had 
been approved to Mississippi borrowers 
as of April 1, 1955. These loans, ap- 
proved to four commercial companies in 
the State, will make it possible for the 
borrowers to furnish modern telephone 
service to 3,771 new subscribers and pro- 
vide improved service to 1,237 present 
rural subscribers. Funds actually ad- 
vanced to the Mississippi telephone bor- 
rowers amount to $1,654,097. As of the 
first of January this year, the four com- 
panies had cut over eight exchanges to 
modern dial service. In addition to loans 
already approved, REA had on hand 
$1,023,000 in telephone loan applications 
from organizations in the State. 

In 1950, there were 16,436 farms with 
telephones in Mississippi, representing 
6.5 percent of the total. REA’s tele- 
phone program was started that year. 

I shall continue my support of this 
program in the hope that every rural 
home in our land may be reached and 
benefited by the wonderful service af- 
forded by the rural electrification pro- 
gram, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 60] 

Anfuso Eberharter Powell 
Avery Gamble Preston 
Bolton, Gary Reed, N. Y. 

Oliver P Granahan Riehlman 
Buckley Gray Roberts 
Burnside Green, Pa. Robsion, Ky. 
Canfield Heselton Short 
Celler Hillings Sieminski 
Chatham Keating Smith, Miss. 
Curtis, Mo. Morrison Tumulty 
Davis, Ga. Nelson Vursell 
Dawson, II Norblad Wickersham 

O’Brien, N. T. Young 

Dingell Pilcher Zelenko 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rolicall 394 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BAILEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on Monday 
for 30 minutes, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

Mr. SADLAK asked and was given 
permission to vacate the special order 
granted him for today and to address the 
House on Tuesday for 10 minutes, fol- 
lowing the legislative program and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1956 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6042) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 6042, 
with Mr. Kro in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday it was agreed 
that further general debate on the bill 
continue not to exceed 3 hours, 1 hour 
to be alloted to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MaHon] and 2 hours to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 45 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to express my appreciation at the 
outset to the chairman of our Army 
panel, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sixes]. He has been extremely fair and 
most constructive during the considera- 
tion of this bill in the past 3 months. 
Also, the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. RILEY] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] have been 
most helpful in the consideration of this 
legislation. We in the minority are 
grateful. I would be remiss if I failed to 
praise my competent and conscientious 
colleague the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

I also feel it essential to say that, in 
my opinion, the Department of the Army 
for the past several years has been in 
good hands. The Secretary of the Army 
and his civilian associates have done a 
fine job in the management of that 
great Department. General Ridgway as 
Chief of Staff of the Army has been an 
outstanding leader of men and as a re- 
sult, in my opinion, the Army is as strong 
as it has ever been in a peacetime era. 
Likewise, the Army budget officials, 
under General Lawton, have been most 
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helpful and constructive in the manner 
in which they presented their budget 
justifications. 

As was pointed out yesterday, the 
Army part of the budget as requested by 
the President totals $7,573,980,000 for 
the fiscal year 1956, which begins July 
1, 1955. Our committee, after consider- 
able consideration of this vast amount, 
decided that the figure for the fiscal 
year 1956 should be $7,329,818,000. This 
would appear to be a reduction of $244,- 
162,000 in new obligational authority. 
This figure is somewhat misleading. In 
reality there is a bookkeeping transac- 
tion which involves $224,626,000. 

Our committee for the past 2 years, 
and again this year, has not gone along 
with the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mendation in reference to the use of 
deutschemark equivalents. The Bureau 
of the Budget has repeatedly recom- 
mended that the Congress appropriate 
certain sums which were to be deposited 
with the Treasury so that the Treasury 
in turn could buy deutschemarks for the 
operation of our Army and other mili- 
tary services in Europe. Our commit- 
tee has disapproved of that approach. 
In contrast we have given the military 
the authority to use the deutschemark 
equivalent without a comparable deposit 
of cash in the Federal Treasury. 

In reality, therefore, the only reduc- 
tion in the Army budget is $20,504,000, a 
rather small cutback in a budget which 
totals seven billion and some five hun- 
dred millions of dollars. I support the 
budget as recommended by this com- 
mittee. 

I think we ought to be cognizant of 
one point that is quite important. It 
would appear that the Army budget for 
fiscal year 1956 is slightly over $7 billion. 
That is true, as far as new obligational 
authority is concerned. The Army ex- 
penditure figure is more important. 
Army expenditures for last year, this 
year, and the forecast for next year are 
anywhere from $8.5 billion to $11 billion. 
When you compare Army expenditures 
to new obligational authority, this 
means that the Army for the last sev- 
eral years, and again for the coming 
year, will be living off of previously made 
available obligational authority. The 
expenditure figure is a more accurate 
refiection of what the Army is procuring 
and what the Army will procure in the 
future. 

During the Korean war the Congress 
made available to the Army huge sums 
of money for procurement and produc- 
tion of heavy military equipment. This 
was necessary and desirable. With the 
termination of the Korean emergency 
the Army canceled certain contracts and 
did not let others. The net result is that 
a substantial amount of unused obliga- 
tional authority was available to the 
Army. In fiscal years 1954-55 the Army 
has been using up this obligational au- 
thority for procurement of heavy mili- 
tary equipment. 

It is forecast in the President’s budget 
that at the end of fiscal 1956 there will 
be $1,658,000,0000 still available in this 
particular appropriation item. The 
President’s budget proposed that the 
Congress rescind $800 million of this ob- 
ligational authority and make it avail- 
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able to the Department of Defense for 
other purposes. The President’s budget 
said that we ought to leave $858 million 
worth of this obligational authority 
available for fiscal 1957. It was the con- 
census of our committee that we should 
leave a total of $1,658,000,000 available 
to the Army in the production and pro- 
curement item for fiscal 1957. There- 
fore, on this item we have gone contrary 
to the President’s budget recommenda- 
tion. However, I should point out that 
in the committee report we have in- 
formed the Department of the Army 
officials that unless there is an emer- 
gency, which is not foreseen at the pres- 
ent time, that $1,658,000,000 for produc- 
tion and procurement should not be 
used during fiscal 1956, but should be re- 
served for fiscal 1957. I have confidence 
that the Department of the Army will 
respect our committee’s recommenda- 
tions. I repeat, however, that the pres- 
ent budget or obligational authority re- 
quest is not a true reflection of the 
amount of hardware, military equip- 
ment that is being procured for the 
Army during fiscal 1955 and prospec- 
tively for fiscal 1956. 

It may be well to point out at this 
point the unexpended balances which 
have been in existence and which have 
been forecast for the Department of the 
Army. 

On June 30, 1954, the Department of 
the Army had unexpended $15.6 billion. 

On June 30, 1955, 1 year later, it is 
forecast there will be an unexpended 
balance of $12 billion. 

On June 30, 1956, it is estimated there 
will be an unexpended balance of $9.1 
billion. 

It might be in order to set forth for 
the record the unobligated balances 
which the Army has had and will have 
on various dates. 

On June 30, 1954, the Army had un- 
obligated 7.7 billion. 

On June 30, 1955, it is forecast the 
Army will have unobligated 3.8 billion. 

And a year hence, June 30, 1956, the 
unobligated balance forecast will be 1.7 
billion. 

I give you these figures to show that 
the unexpended balances for the Depart- 
ment of the Army for the last 3 years are 
going down. The unobligated balances 
are likewise being reduced. This is a 
creditable reflection on the management 
of the Department of the Army. 

It has been stated in the papers on 
numerous occasions that because of 
atomic warfare techniques, the size of 
the Army must of necessity be increased. 
Various experts have stated that in this 
new type of warfare the size of ground 
forces must of necessity be expanded. I 
was most anxious to find out the answer 
to that as best I could during the hear- 
ings on this bill. I was particularly in- 
terested to find out whether the Army 
budget as presented for fiscal 56 was 
based on any strength change resulting 
from tests conducted on atomic warfare. 

On page 107 of the Army hearings, I 
asked General Ridgway this question: 

It is my recollection from the testimony 
that the Army is now in the process of mak- 
ing certain tests to determine whether that 
argument is sound or whether no changes 
are in order. 
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This referred to changes in ground 
forces, based on atomic warfare, 

Then I continued: 

I gather that the argument in favor of 
more rather than less has not been resolved; 
is that correct? 


And General Ridgway replied as fol- 
lows: 


That is right, sir. 


Later on, on the same page, I asked 
General Ridgway this question: 

The net result being that none of that 
thinking is reflected in any of the figures 
which have been submitted for fiscal year 
1956? 


And General Ridgway answered: 
That is correct, sir. 

Either dollarwise or manpowerwise. 
General Rmwceway. That is correct, sir. 


It might well be that, at the con- 
clusion of the various tests and exercises 
which are now going on, we may have to 
change the structure of our Army. It 
may well be that these tests and exer- 
cises will show we will have to expand 
the size of our Army, but as of now and 
as of the date that this budget was pre- 
pared, none of the thinking of the Army 
in that regard has been firmed up and 
consequently the problem is not reflected 
dollarwise or manpowerwise in this Army 
budget for fiscal 56. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I know the gentleman 
was a great help on this committee, and 
he has been most helpful during the con- 
sideration of this bill, but on page 107, 
in the very next sentence of General 
Ridgway’s testimony which the gentle- 
man read, there is also this: 

Both are substantially smaller than our 
present counterparts, and we propose to 
reach our conclusions sometime this summer 
or early fall. 


So, while what the gentleman said was 
true, the experiments are going on, and 
the fact is that it will be this summer or 
this fall that the conclusion will be 
reached. 

Mr. FORD. I might say to the gentle- 
man that we further explored this prob- 
lem when the Army training people un- 
der General Adams were before us. It 
is in the record, I do not have the pre- 
cise citation, that the Army will not con- 
clude any of its exercises, nor will it make 
its final recommendation until January 
or possibly until after the first of the 
year 1956. That is on the record and is 
part of the hearings. 

If you will refer to one other state- 
ment on page 108, you will see there that 
I asked General Ridgway this question: 

Mr. Forp. Until we get the results of these 
field tests, which I presume are now being 


conducted by the Army, which you expect 
to finalize sometime in the fall of 1955, it is 


not fair to relate the arguments pro and 
con to the fiscal year 1956 budget? 


I also quote General Ridgway’s an- 
swer: 

I think that is right, sir. 

So, as far as this budget that we are 


now considering is concerned, it has no 
relationship to any field test or exercise 
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the Army is now conducting in reference 
to future atomic warfare. 

I would like to bring up at this point 
some of the problems which we today will 
have to face if the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. FLOOD] offers one of his 
amendments. I understand he intends 
to offer an amendment to the Depart- 
ment of the Army budget which would 
call for an increase of $249,574,000. It 
is my further understanding that he is 
predicating this increase of approxi- 
mately $250 million on an increase of 
about 89,000 in Army ground strength. 

I think we ought to know that all 
through the hearings the Army repeat- 
edly stated that it costs $5,500 to main- 
tain a single soldier for a year. Three 
thousand two hundred dollars are re- 
quired for the military pay part of this 
annual cost and $2,300 for what we call 
maintenance and operation, making a 
total of $5,500. If this figure is accur- 
ate, and that is the figure you can find in 
numerous places in the hearings, I think 
we ought to understand the mathematics 
of the gentleman’s proposed amendment. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
indicated that he intends to make avail- 
able to the Army 89,000 more men in the 
fiscal year 1956. If you will multiply 
89,000 by $5,500, if my figuring is correct, 
the total amount is $489,500,000, rather 
than the figure of $249,574,000. 

Also, if my mathematics are correct, 
dividing $5,500 into $249 million means 
that what the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania intends is to increase the size of 
the Army by 45,000-plus individuals in 
the year 1956 rather than the budget 
strength figure as proposed by General 
Ridgway. 

There is one other matter that I think 
deserves consideration. It was stated in 
the newspapers earlier in the calendar 
year 1955 on numerous occasions that 
the Soviet military budget had been in- 
creased, I believe, by some 12 percent. I 
have in my hand a copy of the Washing- 
ton Star for Sunday, February 13, 1955, 
and I ask you to look at the headlines. 
It reads: “Red Budget Is Deceptive—A 
12-Percent Rise Is Not Necessarily So.” 

And let me point out, if I may, some of 
the statements which are made in the 
article to substantiate the headlines. 
The author of the article is Mr. Richard 
Fryklund, who writes: 

The 12-percent increase in the Soviet mili- 
tary budget reported when the early figures 
became available, probably is only a change 
in bookkeeping. 


He goes on to say, and I quote again: 

The secret category, however, was signifi- 
cantly smaller; the unaccounted for ex- 
penditures had dropped 22 billion rubles, 
and the cuts came in the portion that was 
military in nature. 


In other words, we do not know wheth- 
er the Soviet has increased their mili- 
tary budget. At least, some analysts say 
that is not so. I have just illustrated 
that there are those who have studied 
Soviet military budgets in the past are 
convinced, as I read this article, that the 
Soviet military budget has not been in- 
creased for the current fiscal year. 

There has been some comment from 
time to time in the press that General 
Ridgway had no opportunity to express 
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his views to the President, the National 
Security Council, and others in author- 
ity. I refer to General Ridgway’s views 
about the reduction of some 77,000 in the 
Army strength for fiscal 1956. This dis- 
turbed me. Consequently I was most 
anxious to find out whether General 
Ridgway's views were indicated to the 
proper authorities, including the Presi- 
dent. On page 111 of the hearings you 
will find several questions by me trying 
to pinpoint whether or not General 
Ridgway’s views were made known to 
proper authorities at the proper time. 
General Ridgway said: 

My clear impression is, sir, that my views 


as Chief of Staff were known both before 
and after. 


I had previously asked him whether 
his views had been known before the de- 
cision and whether his views had been 
known subsequent to the decision to 
make this reduction in the Department 
of the Army. 

If I may, I would like to point out 
some things that may or may not in the 
mind of each of you justify the change 
in the size of the Army for fiscal 1956. 
It is a very serious decision for each 
Member to determine whether we should 
or should not decrease the size of the 
Army. During the long and compre- 
hensive hearings I tried to approach the 
problem with an open mind and sought 
on every occasion to get the facts to jus- 
tify or not justify the reduction in 
strength. 

It seems to me we ought to realize 
these facts at the outset: As of July 1, 
1955, it was originally forecast that the 
size of the Army would be 1,100,000. 
That figure has been revised so that the 
Army now has 2 more months in fiscal 
1956 to get down to that figure. It was 
forecast in the President’s budget for 
fiscal 1956 that the Army end strength 
for fiscal 1956 would be 1,025,000 plus 
2,400 cadets at West Point. In other 
words, a year from now, if this budget is 
approved, the Army will have on July 1, 
1956, 1,025,000 on active duty. Compare 
that, if you will, with the figure of 590,- 
000 which the Army had on active duty 
as of a date just prior to the Korean 
war. In other words, the Army on June 
30, 1956, will be almost twice as large as 
it was just prior to the Korean conflict. 

There are 4 or 5 important facts that 
should be set forth so that all of us may 
honestly make up our own minds on 
what we should do on this important 
question. The proper utilization of man- 
power in the military is vital. Has the 
Army utilized its manpower effectively? 
The answer, frankly, is in the record. 
In the last year or so the Army has done 
a very commendable job in the effective 
use of its manpower. Certainly the sit- 
uation has improved. 

In 1952 a very competent and highly 
thought of committee of the other body 
prepared a report under the chairman- 
ship of the now distinguished majority 
leader in that body. I have in my hands 
a copy of a report on the utilization of 
manpower by the Armed Forces. The 
chairman of the committee which issued 
the report on July 7, 1952, is the dis- 
tinguished majority leader in the other 
body. This committee consisted of a 
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very outstanding group of Members, 
Senators from the States of Tennessee, 
Wyoming, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Oregon. It was 2 
very competent group. I would like to 
read to you what they said in this re- 
port. What they said then about effi- 
cient military manpower utilization is 
applicable today. On page 2 the report 
says: 

It has been demonstrated time and again 
throughout history that sheer numbers are 
no index of either efficiency or effectiveness. 


Then this report also says on page 3: 

In the field of manpower, however, our 
studies have produced a totally different re- 
sult. Here we have found a high degree 
of waste—inexcusable waste—and an uncon- 
scionable amount of inefficiency. There is 
no reason why this waste cannot be removed 
to the benefit both of our defenses and our 
economic health. 


Then it goes on to say, and this is quite 
interesting, on page 7: 

The old Army game of using 5 men to do 
the work of 1 does not appear to have been 
discarded when the Air Force divorced the 
Army. 


This was a good report and was very 
applicable and apropos in 1952. I am 
proud to say that I think our Army in 
the past 2 years has followed the advice 
in this report. I commend the authors 
of the report and the Army for taking 
advantage of their recommendations. 

What has the Army done about effl- 
cient manpower use? The answer is on 
the record and it is a good record. If 
you will turn to page 240 of the hearings, 
you will find a series of questions by the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Froop] wanted information 
about the ratio of combat personnel to 
total personnel. If you will look at these 
figures, they are most enlightening. 
That table submitted by the Army shows 
that in 1953 the Army had 1,533,815 men 
on active duty. They had, out of that 
number, about one-third of their per- 
sonnel in combat status, our total of 
567,343. There noncombat personnel 
was as follows: 966,472. In other words, 
they had almost two men who were non- 
combat for every man that was in a 
combat status. 

Now look at the improvement, and this 
is significant. In 1956, out of a total 
strength of 1,025,000, they will have in 
the combat forces 501,792. They expect 
to have in the noncombat forces of the 
Army 523,208. Just about even; almost 
1 for 1. That is excellent progress. 
The Army has followed the suggestions 
of this distinguished group of men from 
the other body, and I commend them 
for it. 

The actual change in 3 years is as fol- 
lows: In noncombat forces the Army has 
gone from 966,472 to 523,208, a reduc- 
tion of 443,000 plus. In the combat 
forces the reduction in 3 years has been 
65,551. I remind you that the combat 
figure of 567,343 was at the height of 
the Korean war. Since the height of 
the Korean war we will have only gone 
down 65,551 in Army combat forces in a 
3-year period. During that period the 
United States went from war to peace. 
Yes, the Army has done a good job, and 
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I commend them for it. What they 
have done is cut away the fat and beefed 
up, in effect, their relationship of com- 
bat forces to total forces. 

Let us turn to another problem that is 
set out on page 260 of the hearings. All 
during the hearings we heard repeated 
statements by responsible authorities in 
the Department of the Army that they 
were weeding out administrative and 
like jobs. If the Members will turn to 
page 260, they will see questions re- 
corded there by me that I asked General 
Young, who is head of military person- 
nel for the Army. I asked him to pin- 
point some of these reductions. In the 
questions and answers on page 260 you 
will find that in the fiscal year 1954 and 
I think fiscal 1955 the Army in two areas 
reduced 36,000 noncombat jobs. That is 
a commendable record. After getting 
these questions and answers on the rec- 
ord, I asked General Young this: 

During this period there has been no ad- 
verse reflection w` tever on the military or 
combat efficiency of the Army? 


The question was asked because he 
had said they had reduced the need for 
36,000 soldiers in the Army. General 
Young replied: 

That is right. I might add that in these 
manpower surveys, and the study of tables 
of distribution, we have made considerable 
progress. 


In another part of his testimony, Gen- 
eral Young, in reference to a personnel 
problem, had some comments on re- 
enlistment rates. This Congress in the 
last session passed legislation to in- 
crease reenlistment bonuses. The Con- 
gress thought if we could keep career 
people in the service, the Army would 
have a lesser training load, and conse- 
quently a more effective combat army. 
During the past several years, the 
Army was taking in anywhere from 
400,000 to 600,000 raw recruits each year. 
And let me assure you that is expensive 
in dollars and manpower. It is an ex- 
pensive luxury, because every time you 
take in four men as raw recruits, you 
have to assign, to train them, an average 
of one experienced soldier. If we can 
cut down this burdensome training load, 
we can cut our costs and get a more 
effective combat army. ‘This reenlist- 
ment bonus is aimed at that objective. 
We have had surprising results in that 
regard. 

On page 256 of the hearings we see 
this situation, I asked this question: 

In other words, by the upsurge in your 
Teenlistments, at least during fiscal year 
1955, on the basis of those figures you will 
save $75 million approximately? 

General Youne. That would be one way 
of expressing it. In addition, Mr. Forp, we 
feel our combat effectiveness has been greatly 
improved. 


Let us turn to the testimony as shown 
on page 257. General Young is still 
the witness. He says: 

That is right; yes, sir. You might almost 
put it this way, Mr. Forp, that because of 
this favorable trend—which we cannot say 
for sure will continue but we certainly hope 
it will—we possibly have achieved almost 
the equal of the strength of another division 
which we would not otherwise have accom- 
plished. 
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By the simple process of paying career 
people more to stay in the service, in 
a 6-month period we had 25,000 more 
men stay on, which, according to Gen- 
eral Young’s testimony, is equivalent to 
another Army division. 

Yes, I emphasize the Army has done 
a good job. They have cut down the 
fat, they have beefed up the relative posi- 
tion of the combat forces. We are now 
having a lesser training load, which 
means more soldiers can be in combat 
status. 

There is another factor that ought to 
be considered here. What is the effect 
of new and better equipment? It does 
have a relationship to the size of your 
Army. 

During the hearings, the chairman had 
before us probably one of the foremost 
authorities in the Department of De- 
fense on the problem of Army planning. 
I refer to Major General Gavin, Assistant 
Chief of Staff for G-3. If you will turn 
to General Gavin's testimony on page 
718, you will find what factors, equip- 
mentwise, he considers to be important, 
The testimony indicates that in his opin- 
ion equipmentwise there are three im- 
portant factors. One is firepower, the 
second is mobility, and the third is com- 
munications. 

What does he say about our position on 
each score? If you will turn to page 720, 
you will find questions by the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Rmey] and answers by General 
Gavin. 

Mr. RILEY. General, could you give me an 
estimate percentagewise of the increase in 
firepower in the Infantry in the last 10 years? 

General Gavin. I would say in the last 10 
years, about 80 percent. 

7 * ` s * 

Mr. Ritter. Would the same thing apply to 
the mobility, or would that not be quite as 
great? 

General Gavin. It has been considerable. 


Then he goes on and discusses other 
aspects of it. Further: 

Mr. Rrlxv. And in the next 5 years if your 
present plans mature, the mobility would 
be increased considerably over the last 10 
years? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; I would say so. 
We will make much more progress in the 
next 5 years than we made in the last 10 
years. 


Later Mr. RILEY got into the question 
of communications and asked this ques- 
tion: 

Mr. Rr. Would that same estimate apply 
in the communications field, or would it not 
be quite so great in that field? 

General Gavin. I had not thought of it this 
way, but per pound of weight carried, we 
can probably communicate twice as far. 
What I am trying to say, if you double the 
weight you can probably get twice the range. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is 
a man in the Department of the Army 
who is better qualified to discuss these 
three important factors, firepower, com- 
munications, and mobility. 

If you will look at his testimony, you 
will find we have made tremendous tech- 
nical progress in the last 10 years, and 
you will see on the record and I can as- 
sure you off the record, that the progress 
we have made is small compared to what 
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we will make in the months and years 
ahead. 

Let us turn to another aspect of why 
or why not we should reduce the Army 
strength figures. I believe the strength 
of our Reserve forces is an essential fac- 
tor in this overall problem. I believe all 
military people, certainly in the Army, 
concur in that observation. 

Here are some figures which are im- 
portant: In the Army Reserve on June 
30, 1953, we had 117,000 men. On June 
30, 1956, the Army Reserve expects to 
have 219,000. In other words, in a 3-year 
period the Army Reserve strength will go 
up 102,000. 

Let us examine the National Guard 
figures for the same period. The Guard 
is an integral and important part of our 
national defense picture. On June 30, 
1953, which was during the Korean war, 
the National Guard had 265,000 men in 
their various units. On June 30, 1956, it 
is estimated the National Guard will have 
a total of 425,000. In other words, an 
increase in the 3-year period of 169,000. 
So in a 3-year period your Reserve forces 
in the Army will increase 271,000, a sub- 
stantial bulwarking and bolstering of our 
active duty Army forces. 

The question has been asked, Does this 
Reserve Manpower Act, which the gen- 
tleman from Georgia is bringing up next 
week, have any bearing on the cut in 
the Army budget? Frankly, at the be- 
ginning, I felt it might have a bearing. 
However, you will find in our committee 
hearings testimony to the effect that it 
has little, if any, effect on the fiscal 1956 
manpower strength or dollar figures. So 
whether the Congress passes or does not 
pass this legislation during this session, 
will have little, if any, impact on the 
budget or the strength figures for the De- 
partment of the Army in fiscal 1956. 

I call your attention to the testimony 
of General Ridgway in reference to the 
effectiveness of our Reserve forces. If 
you will turn to page 104 of the hearings 
you will see I was questioning General 
Ridgway about the importance of our 
Reserve forces and their effectiveness. 
Here are the answers to the questions. 

General Ridgway is saying: 

We think, sir, there is a steady though slow 
increase in the efficiency of training in the 
guard. I believe the same would be true, 
though probably to a slightly lesser degree in 
the Reserve due to such low strengths of the 
participating units. 


General Milburn, who is in charge of 
the Reserve program, concurred on the 
record. 

Then I asked this question: 

In other words, we can assume that aside 
from the number increase, there is increased 
effectiveness of both the Guard and the 
Reserve? 

General MILBURN. Yes, sir. 


Then General Ridgway said: 

I think also, sir, there has been a steady, 
although again modest, increase in the train- 
ing level due to our continuing efforts to get 
quality in our officer corps in these two 
civilian components. 


Yes, we have not only increased the 
number, but we have increased the effi- 
ciency of the National Guard and the 
Army Reserve forces, and this does help 
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to justify the slight reduction in active- 
duty forces. 

We have a number of allies in this 
world who are as dedicated as we are to 

e defense of the free world against 

ommunism. -I am glad we have them. 
Right after World War II it became our 
policy to help them militarily and eco- 
nomically. Frankly, right now we are 
beginning to get some results. 

Let me point out that several days 
ago Adm. Arthur W. Radford told a 
committee in the other body, The mili- 
tary-aid program is part and parcel of 
the United States defense program.” 

As you probably know in the foreign- 
aid budget for fiscal 1956, the President 
has requested $1,700,000,000 to help our 
allies by providing equipment so that 
they could join us in this fight for free- 
dom against communism. Do you real- 
ize how much we have paid in foreign 
military aid—not economic aid—in the 
past 5 years? Assistant Secretary of 
Defense H. Struve Hensel testified before 
the same committee of the other body 
just a couple of days ago and said that 
Uncle Sam has paid $11 billion to build 
up the military strength of our allies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-six 
Members are present; not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 61] 


Anfuso Gamble Preston 
Avery Gordon Reece, Tenn. 
Barden Granahan Reed, N. V. 
Bolton, Green, Pa. Riehlman 
Oliver P. Gubser Roberts 
Buckley Heselton Roosevelt 
Burdick Hinshaw Short 
Canfield Jackson Sieminski 
Celler Keating Smith, Miss 
Chatham McConnell Smith, Wis. 
Christopher Morrison Teague, Tex. 
Davis, Ga. Mumma Tumulty 
Dawson, Ill. Norblad Wickersham 
Diggs Norrell Young 
Dingell O'Brien, N. Y. Zelenko 
Dorn, S. C. Pilcher 
Eberharter Powell 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Keocu, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that the 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 6042, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 381 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, at the 
time of the quorum call, I was discuss- 
ing the interrelationship of the mili- 
tary-aid program and our own military 
budget. I indicated that Admiral Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, several days ago, in testifying be- 
fore a committee of the other body, had 
said: 

The military-aid program is part and par- 
cel of the United States Defense Depart- 
ment Program. 
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The headline of this newspaper 
article says: “Radford Says Aid Cuts 
Size of United States Forces.“ 

I had just brought out at that time 
that Assistant Secretary of Defense H. 
Struve Hensel had told a committee in 
the other body that in the last 5 years - 
Uncle Sam had contributed $11 billion 
in military aid for our allies. 

Included in the foreign-aid budget for 
fiscal 1956 is another $1,700,600,000 for 
military aid and assistance to our allies 
who are joined with us in this effort to 
stop communism over the world. 

How have we as a nation benefited 
from this $11 billion expenditure? We 
now have in being 20 South Korean di- 
visions, plus 1 marine regiment, and cer- 
tain ROK reserve forces. The money we 
have spent in South Korea has been vast, 
but definite results have accrued. For 
example, General Ridgway testified in 
the hearings that when he was there he 
had only 10 South Korean divisions, and 
they were poorly trained and not entirely 
adequate. Our funds and equipment 
have doubled the size and effectiveness 
of the ROKs. In turn, we can revise 
our own forces. 

So we spend money for our allies but 
we have gotten results. We have gotten 
good, strong foot soldiers who can do the 
job in the far corners of the earth bet- 
ter than ours, giving us as a Nation re- 
sponsibility to use our talents in the air 
and on the sea where we are best 
equipped and best qualified. 

We do not have them now, but we will 
in a relatively short time, maybe a 
year, a year and a half, or two years, 
have 12 crack German Army divisions. 
We expect to have in the not too far dis- 
tant future a total German Army, Navy, 
and Air Force of some 500,000. Uncle 
Sam has already provided most of the 
equipment for this potentially powerful 
German military machine. 

In addition, we expect to have in being, 
and I think the record can probably 
show, at least the newspapers have in- 
dicated, substantial Japanese ground 
forces. We expect to have between 10 
and 12 divisions by taking those fine 
soldiers in Japan, ground soldiers, and 
adding them to the free world forces. 
It permits us as a Nation to concentrate 
our efforts in the air and on the sea. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Will my friend tell us 
when we expect to have 10 or 12 divisions 
of Japanese troops? I am afraid he is 
going to find that is as far distant as the 
German forces which, by General 
Gruenther’s statement, are about 4 years 
in the future. I said yesterday 2 to 4, 
putting the best figure I could on it. My 
dear friend knows I have the highest 
regard for him, and I am not trying to 
disrupt his statement, but I believe his 
statement of 10 to 12 divisions is an opti- 
mistic one, certainly if he means at any 
near time. 

Mr. FORD. I would say to the distin- 
guished chairman of my committee that 
whether we call the 110,000 Japanese 
police force divisions or a police force, 
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they are a decided improvement over the 
days following World War II, when the 
Japanese Army was completely dis- 
banded. Iam not saying that the Japa- 
nese Army has today or will have in 6 
months 10 to 12 divisions, but they have 
around 110,000 of what they call a Japa- 
nese police force, which I think could do 
a pretty creditable job. They are easily 
transferable to strong, effective army 
units. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I came in a little late 
and have not heard all of the very fine 
presentation the gentleman from Michi- 
gan is making. I am just wondering 
whether the gentleman has pointed out 
the fact that the completion of the Aus- 
trian Treaty will relieve 15,000 American 
soldiers who can be used elsewhere and 
brought back home. 

I also wonder whether the gentleman 
has called to the attention of the House 
a statement made by General Ridgway, 
which will be found on the bottom of 
page 81 of the Department of the Army 
hearings, in which, discussing the in- 
creased manpower and firepower of 
World War II divisions, he said: 

We could beef up the firepower on a per- 
centage basis of our divisions 500 percent 
or maybe 10,000 percent, by putting a few 
of these atomic weapons in the division. 
They are not in the division today, as you 
know, sir. 


Mr. FORD. I appreciate the very 
constructive and most helpful com- 
ments of the gentleman from Kansas. 
That is important information which, 
I think, the House should know because 
it does involve whether or not we should 
approve the amendment to be offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FLOOD JI. I think we ought to re- 
member that over the past 5 years, we, 
as a Nation, have spent over $11 bil- 
lion in foreign military aid plus siz- 
able amounts of foreign economic aid 
and assistance. It was predicated and 
based on the theory, and I hope the prac- 
tice, that as our friends and allies around 
the world beefed up and bolstered their 
military strength in areas and in fields 
where they can do the best job—on the 
ground—we, as a Nation, could concen- 
trate our forces in the skies and on the 
waters. That is what this budget is 
based on today. It accentuates our air 
power. It accentuates continental de- 
fense program for protection of our own 
people. 

Yes; I think the issues will be clearly 
drawn later this afternoon. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania intends to 
offer an amendment adding $249 mil- 
lion for the Army which, according to 
my mathematical calculations, would 
put on active duty approximately 44,000 
or 45,000 more men in the Army. If 
that figure is correct the strength will 
not be up to what some people in the 
Department of the Army feel is neces- 
sary. If you put it up to the figure 
which General Ridgway, I believe, thinks 
is necessary, you will have to add to 
the present budget $489 million in 1 
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year and not $250 million. If you ap- 
prove the amendment to be offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, you 
must realize that the draft call by the 
Selective Service will go up so far as the 
monthly requirements are concerned 
from 10,000 to anywhere between 15,000 
and 20,000. Yes; are you going to in- 
crease the call of the draft in order to 
increase the size of the Army when the 
President of the United States, probably, 
the greatest military expert we have in 
the world today, when Admiral Arthur 
Radford, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, when Admiral Carney, of the 
Navy, when General Sheperd, Comman- 
dant of the Marines, and General Twin- 
ing, of the Air Force, are all on record 
endorsing this budget? It is a serious 
responsibility for each and every one of 
us but I say you have to weigh on the 
scales the extra cost of some $250 mil- 
lion to $480 million plus a doubling of 
your selective-service call against the 
military and civilian judgment of the 
men I have mentioned, the President, 
and the various members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, per- 
mit me at the outset, as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Defense of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to pay tribute 
to the distinguished chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], who 
has presided over our work and our de- 
liberations during the past year. He 
has been eminently fair and he com- 
mands the deep respect of each and 
every member of the committee, not only 
for the method and manner in which he 
handles the affairs of this important 
committee, but for his many courtesies 
and his consideration of the other mem- 
bers, May I also pay tribute to my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH], who is the ranking Republican 
member with whom I have served on the 
Navy panel during the past 3 or 4 years. 
I should also like to pay tribute, Mr. 
Chairman, to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Navy panel, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] has a long and distinguished 
career as a member of this committee, 
particularly his devotion, his applied 
knowledge, and his application to the 
problems dealing with our Navy. I am 
sure I need not tell the Members of this 
House of the tremendous responsibilities 
that go with the work of this important 
subcommittee. Hearings, as you well 
know, begin early in the year and last 
anywhere from 4 to 5 months, hearings 
dealing with the vast operations involv- 
ing our Military Establishment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is concededly a dif- 
ficult period for military planning. We 
must have enough military might to pro- 
tect ourselves against aggression, yet not 
so much that it will topple our economy. 
We must make maximum use of the ter- 
rible destructive power of nuclear weap- 
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ons, while conserving what is indis- 
pensable in our traditional forces and 
concepts. We must be ready for massive 
retaliation in the event of attack, while 
enabling a maximum number of our peo- 
ple to enjoy the blessings of peaceful 
pursuits. And always, we must bear in 
mind that our ultimate objective is not 
war but peace. Thus, it is a period of 
transition in military planning, and sub- 
ject to all of the stresses and strains, dif- 
ficulties and misunderstandings that 
such a period entails. 

In considering the bill before us, it 
is imperative to bear in mind the con- 
cepts of military planning enunciated by 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson. 
Let me repeat them here. Very briefly, 
he said in part: 

The forces envisaged in this long-range 
program of the Department of Defense con- 
stitute by far the largest Military Establish- 
ment that this country has ever undertaken 
to maintain for an indefinite period of time. 
With the incorporation into our Military 
Establishment of the new weapons that we 
have developed, they constitute a force of 
tremendous striking power. We believe that 
this program developed over many months 
represents the general order of magnitude of 
the size forces that the country can effec- 
tively maintain, can improve, on a qualita- 
tive basis, and that the economy of the 
country can continue to support. 


Mr. Chairman, within that framework, 
then the Committee’s recommendations 
envision new spending authority for the 
coming fiscal year of $31.4 billion. This 
amount, together with obligated and un- 
obligated balances, will provide the De- 
partment with total funds available for 
expenditure in the coming year of $74.6 
billion. 

The committee has become increas- 
ingly concerned with the size of the 
carryover funds, which now measurably 
exceed the annual appropriations. They 
are, in part, the result of the transitional 
planning to which I referred earlier, but 
they also reflect the tendency on the 
part of the Department, to ask for more 
than it needs, and to squirrel away what 
it cannot immediately use. To the ex- 
tent that the carryover cover financing 
of long-lead items or are essential to the 
maintenance of industrial-type activities, 
they are, of course, essential. But the 
committee believes they have grown far 
beyond that point, and should be reduced. 

It was brought to the committee’s at- 
tention, for example, that the Depart- 
ment last December transferred to its 
stock and industrial funds over a billion 
dollars in unexpended moneys, although 
it had foreseeable need for only a lim- 
ited part of that money. The commit- 
tee has therefore provided that further 
transfers of currently available funds be 
made only with its approval, and that 
future justifications contain adequate 
explanation of all proposed plans and 
programs of stock and industrial opera- 
tions. In addition, it has ordered recis- 
sion of $1,649,000,000 in working capital 
funds. This represents cash sequestered 
by the Department in excess of needs for 
activities operated on revolving fund 
principles. 

It should be pointed out that the 
greatest opportunities for economies in 
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the maintenance of our large defense 
establishment exist in the field of pro- 
curement, and almost half the total sum 
recommended for appropriation for fis- 
cal 1956 is for procurement. The exist- 
ence of large, unobligated carryovers 
does more than dull the appetite for 
economy; it whets the tendency to over- 
buy and overspend. In this respect, a 
leaner budget is a better budget for all 
concerned. 

Other members of the committee have 
dwelt at some length on the funds pro- 
vided for the Army and Air Force. As 
a member of the Navy panel, I would 
like to point out some salient features of 
the bill affecting the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 

Reflecting the overall policy enunci- 
ated by the Secretary of Defense, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Thomas has described 
our present naval policy as comprised 
of seven essential elements: namely, 
First, capacity for massive retaliation of 
a magnitude not only to deter war but 
to overwhelm the attacker; second, a 
hard core of mobile land, sea, and air 
forces, capable of withstanding the ini- 
tial onslaught of an enemy assault; 
third, sea supremacy; fourth, a conti- 
nental defense program; fifth, a quickly 
expandable reserve program; sixth, an 
industrial mobilization base designed for 
rapid expansion; and seventh, research 
and development to maintain our lead 
in weapons. 

In furtherance of these objectives, the 
committee has recommended the appro- 
priation of $9,180,157,000 for the Navy 
and Marine Corps for fiscal 1956. While 
this is about a half billion less than funds 
for the current year, the appropriation 
will provide for an increased shipbuild- 
ing and conversion program; an increase 
in size and power of the naval air arm; 
and higher pay for personnel as en- 
visioned in the Career Incentive Act. 

It envisions a fleet of 1,001 ships, with 
measurable improvement in their capa- 
bilities as the result of the acquisition of 
new, and newly converted vessels. About 
100 vessels will be retired. A shipbuild- 
ing and conversion program, contem- 
plated in the bill, will provide 34 new 
ships and vessels in future years, includ- 
ing a fifth carrier of the Forrestal class, 
8 submarines, of which 3 will be nuclear- 
powered, and 13,370 tons of landing craft. 
The bill also provides for conversion of 
28 ships and vessels. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentle- 
man refers to the retirement of 100 ves- 
sels in 2 years, 65, I think, in the fiscal 
year 1956. Isit nota fact that the record 
indicates that those vessels are small 
type landing craft and similar small 
ships which can be taken out of moth- 
balls and put into active duty again if 
necessary within 30 days time? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is correct in that 
statement, and I think it is important 
to note that the retirement of these 
vessels only means that they can readily 
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and quickly be utilized in case of emer- 
gency, 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course, it is also true 
that of the proposed ships to be retired, 
the 100 ships to be retired, over 90 per- 
cent are amphibious ships or amphibious 
small boats which are necessary and es- 
sential for the Marine Corps in am- 
phibious operations. Is that not true? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. That is true, but 
they can be readily available for use if 
and when necessary. 

Admiral Carney’s estimate of this pro- 
gram is that it will improve the Navy’s 
air striking power; maintain our sub- 
marine and antisubmarine capabilities, 
with possible improvements as a result 
of new developments; maintain essen- 
tially the same offensive and defensive 
capabilities in the mine forces, and cur- 
tail in some measure the staying power 
of the fleet. 

I should like to bring forcibly to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
that the Navy plays an important role 
in our air defense and with respect to 
naval air the bill envisions 10,061 daily 
operating aircraft out of a total of 13,027 
active planes. That is in the Navy alone. 
It makes available approximately $7 bil- 
lion in these funds and carryovers for 
the procurement of approximately 1,600 
aircraft for the Navy. 

As provided in earlier legislation, there 
will be reductions in personnel in both 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, with 
the Navy reducing its forces by 54,000 
men in the coming year, to provide 
strength of 657,000 by the end of June 
1956. The Marine Corps will be reduced 
by 8,000 in the coming year, for an end 
strength in June 1956 of 193,000. It is 
significant and laudable that the major 
part of these reductions will be accom- 
plished through cuts in supporting 
forces, rather than combat forces, al- 
though some reductions will be accom- 
plished through the retirement of ves- 
sels in the active fleet and a moderate 
reduction in fleet-manning levels. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. In reference to the 
Navy, may I ask a question on section 
639, which says: 

No part of the funds appropriated in this 
act may be used for the disposal or transfer 
by contract or otherwise of work traditionally 
performed by civilian personnel of the De- 
partment of Defense. 


What is the intention of the commit- 
tee as to the words “traditionally per- 
formed?” Is that any work that is at 
the present time performed by a naval 
or military installation? 

Mr, OSTERTAG. The gentleman’s 
point is well taken. Perhaps we should 
accept the word “traditional” in the gen- 
eral meaning of the term. That is, gen- 
eral custom or the general habits or the 
practice. I shall be happy to yield to the 
member of the committee who is famil- 
jar with the purpose of the amendment, 
namely, the gentleman from Florida 
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[Mr. Srxes]. I am sure he has some 
comment as to the meaning, the intent 
and purpose of the language. 

Mr. SIKES. I think my good friend 
from New York [Mr. OsrERTAG] has very 
well analyzed the meaning of the word 
“traditional.” It is, of course, intended 
to convey something that is customary, 
something that has been done for a num- 
ber of years. It would be difficult to put 
a time limit on it, but I would have no 
objection if the House wants to write in 
3 or 5 years to tie it down. When you 
say traditional“, you mean something 
that is customary. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Does that answer 
the question ? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Yes. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. May I again point 
out that these reductions that I have re- 
ferred to are in line with the policies pro- 
jected by the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of Defense on 
the basis of world conditions, on the ba- 
sis of new weapons and on the basis of 
changing concepts of military strategy. 

In line, also, with these policies is the 
provision of funds to permit further ex- 
pansion of naval and Marine Corps re- 
serve organizations. 

On the whole, Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before you will provide the necessary 
armed strength and security for our 
country in the immediate future. It lays 
the groundwork for the new directions 
which our strategic planning must take 
in the light of new weapons now becom- 
ing available to us. It gives due recog- 
nition, I am sure, to the impact of our 
Military Establishment on our domestic 
economy, and it provides a program that 
is both durable and endurable, a program 
that will encourage our friends and a 
program that will discourage our ene- 
mies, and, above all, give confidence and 
security to the people of these great 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have had 
an opportunity as a member of this com- 
mittee to bring this important bill to you, 
and I hope that these funds and this ap- 
propriation and this measure will war- 
rant the wholehearted support of the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DEANE]. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, for ap- 
proximately 5 hours we have been de- 
bating the defense appropriation bill for 
1956, and I am quite sure that some 
Members perhaps are growing weary 
and tired. However, those of us who 
are charged with the responsibility of 
trying to justify a $31.5 billion defense 
budget, approximately 75 percent of the 
national budget, feel very heavily the 
responsibility of trying to at least place 
in the Recorp sufficient evidence to war- 
rant our stewardship. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a significant honor 
to serve with the other 14 members of 
the subcommittee handling the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1956. 

For many long weeks, we have labored 
together. Our hearings began on Janu- 
ary 31 and continued through April 1, 
meeting almost every day from 10 o’clock 
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in the morning until 5 o’clock and later 
in the afternoon. 

The chairman of our Defense Appro- 
priation Subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Texas, Congressman Manon, who 
likewise served as chairman of our Air 
Force panel on which I was honored to 
serve, has inspired all of us as we shared 
together the responsibility in trying to 
evaluate the problems and the policy 
which determine the size and role of our 
military establishments. 

To the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] the Congress, the administra- 
tion, and the country, owes a great debt 
of gratitude as the House begins to con- 
sider this defense budget. 

My other 14 colleagues on the commit- 
tee brought to our deliberations an in- 
telligent knowledge of our overall na- 
tional policy as well as an understanding 
of the detailed programs and problems 
upon which that policy depends. 

The ramifications of the Department of 
Defense and this defense budget stag- 
gers the imagination in size and com- 
plexity. You feel a terrific responsibil- 
ity. While the total pages of any hear- 
ing are not conclusive evidence of a job 
well done, yet our hearings will reveal 
that in no previous hearings have De- 
partment of Defense witnesses ever faced 
a more severe probing. 

The overall Department of Defense 
hearings consists of 826 pages of testi- 
mony, the Army hearings involve 1,538, 
the Navy 1,241, and the Air Force 1,544. 
A total of 5,149 pages. This does not in- 
clude off-the-record testimony which 
would increase the evidence by at least 
3,000 pages. 

I am reasonably sure that the Ameri- 
can people have no conception of the tre- 
mendous influence, economically and 
politically, that is involved by the appro- 
priation in this defense budget. It not 
only concerns America, but the interna- 
tional projections are highly significant. 

This committee is certainly the cus- 
todian of not only many military secrets 
but our recommendations and the ac- 
tions of this House on this budget will 
have exceedingly far-reaching implica- 
tions. 

EVALUATING THE TESTIMONY 

It is not an easy matter to evaluate all 
this evidence, yet that is our responsibil- 
ity to the membership of this House and 
to the American people. We could only 
hope that each Member of the House 
would take the time to carefully review 
the hearings and submit to our chairman 
and the executive secretaries of our 
panels your views on how we may im- 
prove upon our craftsmanship. 

Speaking of our executive secretaries, 
I certainly feel greatly indebted to Sam- 
uel W. Crosby, who served as executive 
secretary to our Air Force panel, and also 
Ralph Preston, of our Air Force commit- 
tee staff. Each of the panels is served 
by dedicated public servants. 

Mr. Chairman, before we can justify 
a budget we should determine what is 
the policy and the program upon which 
this budget is based. I conceive it our 
duty to keep in mind these objectives as 
lhl on of the entire national defense 

udget, 
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It is the duty of your committee— 

To relate the budget to the policy and 
programs which are designed to secure 
the national defense; 

To improve the budget procedures; 

To control the expenditure of funds; 

To bring about better organization of 
the Department of Defense in order to 
promote economy and efficiency; and 

To insure that the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marines have the capability 
of performing their missions. 

It was with these objectives in mind 
that your Defense Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations came to grips with the De- 
partment of Defense budget estimates. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if we have failed, 
as members of the committee, to reach 
those objectives, then we have not fin- 
ished our task. 


OVERALL NATIONAL SECURITY POLICY 


The program that the military budget 
makes possible is only one factor in the 
general pattern of defense that the 
United States has developed to meet the 
problem of national defense and to pre- 
serve the ideological integrity of the 
Western World. 

Since our objective is to prevent war 
and to insure peace, we shall use every 
measure short of war to maintain stable 
international relations. 

This national concept was further 
amplified in the words of George Wash- 
ington wherein it was laid down that the 
United States would not become involved 
in entangling foreign alliances. For 150 
years we have held to this fundamental 
precept. 

In the 19th century it was crystal clear 
how this could be defined and imple- 
mented, first, because of the lack of com- 
munication; and, second, the United 
States in its infancy was not involved in 
international struggles based on conflicts 
of race, ideologies, or religion. 

During and since World War II the 
struggle continues to control the minds 
of men and nations. Within recent 
years our Government has attempted to 
develop a national policy to protect the 
country and still adhere to the funda- 
mental principles expressed by George 
Washington. It is not as simple as 
before. 

It has been said that war is an instru- 
ment of national policy, but I think we 
are able to calculate that the conse- 
quences of a thermonuclear war practi- 
cally rule out this method of settling in- 
ternational disputes since a total atomic 
war would destroy even the institutions 
and the way of life we are seeking to pre- 
serve. We have, therefore, emphasized 
collective security arrangements with 
our allies, foreign aid, the United Nations 
as an international forum for the dis- 
cussion and possible settlement of dis- 
putes, the control of subversive activi- 
ties within the Nation, and the necessity 
for a healthy economy. 

Our course is still one of walking 
down the tightrope of pursuing a policy 
of nonaggression, endeavoring to main- 
tain adequate striking power to counter 
aggression successfully in sufficient time 
and without becoming overembroiled in 
compromising basic philosophies. 
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President Monroe, our fifth President, 
defined American policy when he said: 

The United States would consider any for- 
eign power establishing a foothold in this 
continent as an active aggression against the 
United States. 


We have for a long time adhered to 
this principle. In the 19th century our 
frontier was clearly defined as our shore- 
line. In modern times this frontier, not 
within the definition of international 
law, but within the concept thereof we 
have been pushed across the oceans 
when thinking of our own national secu- 
rity and in order to effectively protect 
our shorelines. This is readily apparent 
when you think of supersonic jet speeds, 
intelligence reports, and the fact that 
communism has conquered approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the land area of 
the world and approximately one-third 
of the people of the world. 

Added to this is the growing mili- 
tary capability of communism, which is 
evident in their possesson of thermo- 
nuclear bombs and planes to deliver 
them on western targets. We are aware, 
perhaps more acutely than when these 
words were first spoken by Jefferson that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Our Military Establishment is a neces- 
sary part of a vigilant attitude, and if 
we think of it as a kind of police force 
in being to maintain order in the inter- 
national community, we can see that its 
strength and efficiency constitute strong 
deterrents to any would-be aggressor. 
Or to put this point another way—with- 
out such military strength we could not 
be as successful in using diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and political methods to attain 
our security objectives. 

The overall policy which determines 
the size and shape of the Military Estab- 
lishment is of primary concern to the 
Appropriations Committee. Secretary 
Wilson testified with regard to the mili- 
tary forces required for this policy: 

The maintenance of these forces and their 
qualitative improvement will require ex- 
penditures over an indefinite period of years 
of many billions of dollars. 


We know that our national security 
policy has been determined by the Presi- 
dent, the National Security Council, and 
insofar as military matters are con- 
cerned, has been influenced by the ad- 
vice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Thus 
we have as many safeguards as we can 
devise in formulating overall policy. 
But the policy cannot be implemented 
unless funds are appropriated. The 
Congress must insist upon a close inter- 
relationship between these factors—the 
policy, the program, and the budget. It is 
not only a question of having an ade- 
quate Military Establishment to under- 
write our policy; it is also a question of 
having an adequate policy to underwrite 
our national security. 


EVERY NATION FREE UNDER GOD 


The United States wants peace in the 
world. We have made our peaceful 
intentions very clear. While our serv- 
icemen are stationed in every country of 
the world, we have no desire and neither 
are we trying to impose our will upon 
any nation. Wherever our forces are 
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today, they have been invited. There 
is no colonization. We want every na- 
tion to be free under God. 

THE MILITARY PROGRAM 


The size of the Armed Forces, and 
the reasoning which led to the conclu- 
sion that our active duty strength should 
be set at approximately 2,949,000 by 
June 30, 1955, was set forth in a letter 
by President Eisenhower to Secretary 
of Defense Wilson on January 5, 1955. 
The President was concerned with the 
minimum defensive structure that 
should be supported by the Nation in 
line with our long-term security. We 
cannot maintain such large standing 
forces that our economy would be im- 
paired, and therefore it has been decided 
that the active duty strength will be 
built up qualitatively with a maximum 
dependence on science and technology. 
A substantial portion of the budget has 
been allotted to research and develop- 
ment. Our military forces are to be mo- 
bile so that they can be rapidly deployed 
from the continental United States in 
the event of war. In addition, the Regu- 
lar forces may be augmented by the 
armed strength of our allies with whom 
we have collective security agreements, 
as well as by our own trained Reserves 
who will ultimately number 2.9 million 
under the proposed national Reserve 
plan. 

Under the current plans made possible 
by the 1956 fiscal budget, the total mili- 
tary strength of the Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force will 
be reduced to 2,859,000 by June 30, 1956. 
The actual end strength for fiscal 1954 
was 3,302,100, while the estimate for 
fiscal 1955 is 2,961,300. After the annual 
printed budget was submitted, there was 
an increase in personnel that was ap- 
proved in the total amount of 35,000. 
This provided an additional 25,000 for 
the Army; 7,000 for the Navy; and 3,000 
for the Marine Corps. In addition to 
this increase, the committee recom- 
mended that 4,400 ROTC officers who 
graduate during the fiscal year but can- 
not be absorbed under the national Re- 
serve plan, be given their commissions. 

Successive reductions in the Army for 
the last 3 fiscal years show an actual 
strength of 1,404,600 as of June 30, 1954, 
and an estimated strength of 1,114,000 
as of June 30, 1955. The projected 
strength of 1,027,000 by June 30, 1956 
was somewhat changed on April 19, 1955 
when Secretary Wilson said that the 
reduction in Army personnel would be 
somewhat slower than had been planned. 
By June 30, 1955 the Army will have 
1,125,000 rather than 1,102,000—the 
lower figure will not be reached until 
2 months later. This will permit the 
Army to have 15 combat divisions, 11 
regiments, and 135 antiaircraft bat- 
talions. Three training divisions will 
also be available to implement the 
Army’s new divisional rotation program, 

The actual strength of the Navy for 
June 30, 1954 was 725,720, while the cur- 
rent estimate for June 30, 1955 is 672,353. 
By June 30, 1956 it is expected that 
naval strength will have been cut to 
664,035. Carrier air groups will increase 
from 16 to 17, a new carrier will be 
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added to the fleet, and 15 antisubmarine 
warfare squadrons will be kept in readi- 
ness. Over $1.3 billion is being made 
available for building new ships and 
modernizing old ones. In addition, the 
Navy will have 13,000 aircraft, 10,000 of 
which will operate in the Navy, the 
Marine Active and Reserve Air units. 

Comparable statistics for the Marine 
Corps indicate that on June 30, 1954, 
the active strength was 223,868; by June 
30, 1955, it was estimated that this figure 
would be cut to 205,000. The projected 
strength of the Marines by June 30, 
1956 is 193,000. The Department esti- 
mates, however, that this strength will 
enable the marines to maintain 3 air 
wings and 3 combat divisions. 

On the other hand, neither the budget 
nor the military posture it provides 
would be sufficient to take care of a war 
of the Korean type—additional funds 
would have to be requested. We cannot 
guarantee with this program that we can 
assure the people of 100 percent con- 
tinental air defense against nuclear at- 
tacks, but that is a matter not merely of 
money and men, but of technological de- 
velopments and time. The budget does 
include a substantial strengthening of 
this important element in our defense. 
Actually the military program seems to 
be considered adequate if the interna- 
tional situation continues along pretty 
much as at present, and is sufficient to 
take care of the beginning of a bad 
situation. But as Admiral Radford 
testified, new intelligence information of 
any attack or any serious deterioration 
in the international situation would 
necessitate an increase in our military 
strength and consequently in our appro- 
priations. 

The underlying idea upon which our 
defense system rests was stated by the 
President in his state of the Union mes- 
sage to Congress on January 6, 1955. 
After noting that the military threat of 
increasing Communist nuclear strength 
was only one menace to our freedom 
and security—a situation which requires 
many counteracting methods—the Pres- 
ident said: 

To protect our nations and our peoples 
from the catastrophe of a nuclear holocaust, 
free nations must maintain countervailing 
military power to persuade the Communists 
of the futility of seeking to advance their 
ends through aggression. If Communist 
rulers understand that America’s response 
to aggression will be swift and decisive— 
that never shall we buy peace at the expense 
of honor or faith—they will be powerfully 
deterred from launching a military venture 
engulfing their own peoples and many 
others in disaster. Now this, of course, is a 
form of world stalemate. But in this stale- 
mate each of us—every American—may and 
must exercise his high duty to strive in 
every honorable way for enduring peace. 


The military strength of the Air Force 
reflects a slight increase. On June 30, 
1954, the actual strength of the Air Force 
was 947,900; on June 30, 1955, the esti- 
mated strength figure is 970,000; and by 
June 30, 1956 it is expected that the 
number will reach 975,000. The Air 
Force is scheduled to build up to its 137- 
wing target strength with 975,000 men, 
and although this is an increased per- 
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sonnel figure during the last 3 years, it 
represents quite a reduction from the 
former plan of having 143 wings with 
1,210,000 men. It is not expected that 
we shall attain the 137-wing goal until 
June 30, 1957. 

This gives us some idea of the strength 
of our forces and the amount of materiel 
they will have available to accomplish 
their missions. They must be ready to 
defend the United States in line with our 
continental defense system, and be ca- 
pable of carrying out a retaliatory attack 
against enemy aggression. It will be 
necessary for the Navy to keep open and 
protect the sea lanes and to be prepared 
to use its carrier-based planes, The 
Army must be able to take care of any 
conflicts that might develop on land, not 
only in limited wars or local aggressions, 
but also in the initial phases of a war 
that threatened to be global. 

What can we expect from this mili- 
tary posture, and, even more import- 
antly, what must we not expect? Ad- 
miral Radford said that the program 
would permit us to make stable plans 
on a long-term basis, to take care of the 
initial phases of a global war, to launch 
a retaliatory attack, to have mobile 
forces to supplement indigenous troops, 
and to meet local aggressions. This 
policy means, of course, that there is an 
increased emphasis on air power. And 
this fact, in turn, presents a grave re- 
sponsibility to the Congress in consider- 
ing the appropriations for the Air Force. 
Having been a member of the subcom- 
mittee that dealt with the Department 
of the Air Force appropriations for fiscal 
1956, I feel a special concern about re- 
porting the progress of our work to the 
House. 

KEY WEST AGREEMENT 


As you will recall the mission given to 
the Air Force by the Key West agreement 
of 1948 to gain and maintain general air 
supremacy is a gigantic task, considering 


the space involved and the increasing air 


strength of the sworn enemies of our way 
of life. Associated with the increasing 
air strength of any potential enemy is 
the tremendous increase in the destruc- 
tive capability of the elements of that 
force, requiring a degree of alertness and 
readiness that has never before been 
approached in peacetime. 
THE NEW AIR FORCE MISSION 


The vital importance of the time ele- 
ment in any future conflict necessitates a 
departure from the old concepts; time 
will not permit the traditional dispersion 
of trained forces to form the nuclei of 
new units for training and subsequent 
committal to the operations in progress, 
The units must be capable of immediate 
commitment to battle, either in place or 
after deployment to their preselected 
wartime location. 

To overcome the time factor, the Air 
Force must preposition certain person- 
nel and supplies in overseas units during 
peacetime. These units have many and 
varied responsibilities. Among these 
are the maintenance of— 

First. An air warning net. 

Second. An immediately available air 


defense, strategic, and tactical air capa- 
bility. 
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Third. A base complex to accommo- 
date additional forces to be deployed 
from the Zone of the Interior. 

Fourth. A headquarters and logistics 
structure to direct and support the oper- 
ations. 

Fifth. Facilities to conduct airlift op- 
erations, including aeromedical evacua- 
tion of patients, for the Department of 
Defense. 

Sixth. Facilities to perform air rescue, 
weather, air traffic, communications 
security, and airways communications 
functions. 

Seventh. Facilities to test high-yield 
weapons and the operational suitability 
of material under extremely cold weather 
conditions. 

Eighth. Support for the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization, military assist- 
ance advisory groups, military missions, 
and military attachés. 

In accomplishing these missions, the 
Air Force will have approximately a 
quarter of a million men in uniform 
overseas by the end of fiscal year 1956; 
another 15,000 will be in transient status 
to and from overseas to support this 
deployment. These men are to be sta- 
tioned in practically every country in the 
world, with the personnel strengths 
ranging from a single attaché to com- 
plete combat-ready forces. Geographi- 
cally, the majority will be in the Eu- 
ropean and far Atlantic areas, the Far 
East, and Pacfiic areas, and the northern 
periphery of the United States. Addi- 
tional forces will be maintained in the 
southern and near Atlantic areas. 
These programs are tied directly to the 
overall implementation of the 137-wing 
Air Force by end of fiscal year 1957. 


AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


The main operations that the Air 
Force must be prepared to perform, and 
we must insure that appropriations are 
adequate to result in these capabilities, 
are concerned with first, the Strategic 
Air Command; second, the Tactical Air 
Command; third, continental defense; 
fourth, the airlift, and various support 
functions. The subcommittee heard ex- 
tensive testimony on the recent progress 
and present degree of readiness of these 
vital parts of the Air Force. 

The testimony indicated that the 
readiness and quality of the Strategic 
Air Command are constantly improving. 
The retaliatory forces of this command 
are on a 24-hour alert basis, and it seems 
indisputable that the preparedness of our 
striking forces has been a major factor, 
indeed we might say the main reason, 
in preventing any major military ag- 
gression. 

Our medium-bomber wings have been 
80 percent converted from B-29 and 
B-50 planes to the B-47 jets, and will 
be 100-percent jet-propelled by the end 
0 1955. 

The long-range B-52 bombers are add- 
ing to our strategic bombing power be- 
cause of their increased speed, range, 
and combat ceiling. 

A new jet tanker makes it possible to 
refuel the B—52’s in the air and thus frees 
the Strategic Air Command from de- 
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pendence on bases that are not located 
in the United States. 

As for the base situation, it is clear that 
this is a problem that must remain up- 
permost in the minds of the committee 
members as we determine ways and 
means of increasing the number of bases 
and assuring their dispersal. 

In addition to these measures, there is 
a high-priority program for the devel- 
opment of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles and nuclear airplanes. 

In considering the adequacy of the 
appropriations for this program, the sub- 
committee realizes that there are two 
sides to this coin; one is the capability 
of the striking force, the other is the 
equally important capability of the de- 
fensive Continental Air Force. We rec- 
ognize, as the committee report points 
out, that— 

The strength of our Air Force at present 
rests more on counteroffensive capability 
than actual defense. 


This situation seems to be inevitable 
at this particular juncture of affairs as 
we have been going from a point in time 
when the United States had a monopoly 
on nuclear weapons into a period when 
our possible enemies have also developed 
the means of striking at our own coun- 
try. The committee intends to adopt 
all possible measures to insure that this 
gap is closed. The existence of strong 
defensive air forces will be just as great 
a deterrent to enemy attack as fear of 
retaliation. 

The Continental Air Defense Com- 
mand is therefore being strengthened 
through the appropriation of funds to 
improve our early warning net, to de- 
velop fighter aircraft and guided mis- 
siles as a protection against enemy 
planes, and to improve the communica- 
tion and control system which connects 
the weapons system with the early warn- 
ing network. 

The Tactical Air Command is also be- 
ing programed to increase its capability 
for offense and defense. The new fight- 
er-bomber aircraft are coming off the 
lines and have been built so they can 
be equipped with nuclear weapons. 

In view of the fact that the size and 
equipment of our Armed Forces are de- 
termined in accordance with require- 
ments for mobility and flexibility, the 
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airlift operation must be developed to the 
point where essential needs can be met. 
If we are prepared to transport only 
troops to some trouble spot, the meaning 
of mobility would be lost if we-could not 
also supply these troops. 

It would certainly appear that in the 
buildup of MATS, high priority should 
be given to the problem of logistics. 
This is an example of the type of prob- 
lem that cannot be solved merely by the 
appropriation of funds; it also requires 
determination on the part of the Air 
Force and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to see 
that a program is worked out in accord- 
ance with various types of military situ- 
ations that might have to be met. 

THE AIR FORCE BUDGET 


Because I served on the Air Force panel 
that is responsible for the Air Force bud- 
get, I would like to give a brief account 
of the progress that has been made in 
reviewing their policy, programs, and 
expenditures. 

It is not possible, of course, to consider 
the Air Force in isolation from the other 
services. It must first be related to the 
total defense budget and our strategy for 
national security. 

To put the matter briefly, I know that 
you want answers to the same questions 
the subcommittee asked. 

Why has the Defense Department and 
particularly the Air Force requested a 
budget of this size? 

What have they asked for? 

Will the appropriation result in a De- 
fense Establishment that is capable of 
protecting the vital interests of the 
United States? 

Our chairman, Mr. Manon; the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SIKES], chairman 
of the Army panel; the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SHEPPARD], chairman of 
the Navy panel; the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworTH], the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee; and other members of the 
committee have spoken for the overall 
appropriations recommended in the bill 
for the budget year 1956. As a part of 
my remarks, I will insert a summary of 
the appropriations for 1955, the budget 
estimate for 1956, and the amount rec- 
ommended in the bill before you, and 
will limit my remarks to the Department 
of the Air Force. 


Summary of appropriations 


Title 


be oe se of the Secretary of 
Title 1i—interservice activities... 
oie 5 ol the 


$12, 750, 000 


, „ 


7, 619, 066, 986 
9, 712, 823, 500 
10, 927, 930, 000 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1956 


Bill compared with— 


Recommended 
in bill, 1956 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1056 


Appropria- 
tions, 1955 


$12,750,000 | $12, 400, 000 8880,00 —$350, 000 
1 ; 672, 250,000 | 144, 750, 000 —10, 000, 000 
7, 573, 980,000 | 7, 329, 818, 000 — 289, 248, 986 | —244, 162, 000 
19, 180, 157,000 | 9, 071, 834,000 | —640, 989, 500 | —108, 323, 000 
114, 783, 678, 000 | 14, 401, 904, 000 |+3, 473, 974, 000 | —381, 774, 000 
132, 232, 815, 000 | 31, 488, 206, 000 2, 688, 135, 514 | —744, 609, 000 


1 Includes $827,815,000 in H. Doc. 145 as follows: Interservice Activities, $55,000,000; Army, $284,980,000; Navy, 


$234,157,000; Air Force, $253,678,000. 


Nore.—In addition to the above redu 
1951 programs), $8,572,000 prior contract au 


the following rescissions are 
rization; Workin 
$700,000,000; Navy, $469,000,000; Marine Corps, $25,000,000; Air 


made: Construction of ships, Navy (1948- 
Capital Funds, $1,649,000,000, as follows: Army, 
orce, $455,000,000. 
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THE AIR FORCE MUST ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE AIR FORCE BUDGET 

A study of the hearings will, I feel, 
reveal the fact that the Secretary of the 
Air Force, Mr. Talbott; the Chief of 
Staff, General Twining; the Director of 
the Air Force Budget, General Bogart; 
and their associates, civilian and mili- 
tary, in the Department of the Air Force 
are making every honest effort to achieve 
economies. 

On the other hand the officials of the 
Department of the Air Force must as- 
sume a heavy responsibility in the ac- 
ceptance of approximately 50 percent of 
the total defense dollar. The 1957 
budget estimates will reveal whether or 
not the application of the new program 
of financial management in the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force is what it is claimed 
to do; namely, effect economies and 
savings. 

AIR FORCE BUDGET 

The budget requests for the Air Force 
are based upon reaching a 137-wing goal 
by 1957 with 975,000 military and 330,000 
civilian personnel. By the end of fiscal 
1956, it is anticipated that we shall have 
131 wings which is well in advance of 
scheduled plans. The Air Force esti- 
mates came to $14,783,678,000 which in- 
cluded a supplemental request of $253,- 
678,000 to take care of the cost of the 
personnel benefits contained in the 
Career Incentive Act of 1955. These re- 
quests total $3,855,748,000 more than the 
Congress appropriated for fiscal 1955 to 
cover the same operations. 

After all these requests were consid- 
ered, both by the subcommittee and the 
full committee, a recommendation was 
made to appropriate $14,401,904,000 
which is $381,774,000 less than the De- 
partment requested, but $3,473,974,000 
more than the amount granted by Con- 
gress for fiscal 1955. The committee 
considered that these amounts were ad- 
justments rather than reductions inas- 
much as they permit a closer relation 
between dollar requirements and the 
planned program but at the same time 
do not interfere with the expansion of 
the Air Force to the desired strength 
goals. 

The problem of relating funds and pro- 
gram occupied much of the subcommit- 
tee’s time, the acute point being the 
large amount of carryover funds. While 
this is a problem that concerns the en- 
tire Department of Defense, and all three 
of the armed services, it was natural that 
the Subcommittee on Air Force Appro- 
priations should ask searching questions 
with regard to the practice in that De- 
partment. The reason for the subcom- 
mittee’s concern is easy to understand: 
If the members approve the expenditure 
of vast sums of money which are said 
to be necessary for the national defense, 
and then find that year after year the 
estimates of what is needed are billions 
of dollars in excess of what is spent, and 
that these funds are carried over from 
fiscal year to fiscal year; then it might 
appear that either the committee has 

lax in looking into the true situa- 
tion—or it is permitting loose fiscal prac- 
tices in the Pentagon—or the Congress is 
losing control of the programs by the 
time the money is actually being spent. 
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There must be some explanation of this 
situation and some means of bringing it 
under control, especially during a time 
when the Nation is not in a shooting 
war and when the overall policy is based 
upon leveling off for the long pull. 


AIR FORCE CARRYOVER 


The Air Force indicated that in its 
no-year funds as of June 30, 1954, there 
was a $7 billion carryover. The esti- 
mate for June 30, 1955, was $5.7 billion, 
a figure that includes $1.05 billion of 
MDA funds. For fiscal 1956 the esti- 
mated carryover—exclusive of construc- 
tion funds—is $3.7 billion. It is clear 
that there is sound reasoning behind 
having some carryover funds. They are 
necessary to a policy of planned procure- 
ment of aircraft over a 4-year fiscal pe- 
riod during which the Department has 
to take into account the time necessary 
for negotiation, manufacture, and de- 
livery of planes. As one Air Force offi- 
cial explained: 

This whole thing is based on the principle 
of programing for the complete requirement 
for the aircraft or the major item along with 
all of the supporting equipment that goes 
with it at one time rather than asking for 
partial funding of the second, third, and 
fourth year increments to complete the 
whole end item (p. 1515, hearings). 


The reason given by the Air Force for 
the amount of carryover funds is that in 
the last few years there have been 
changes in our force structure as well as 
changes in the aircraft programs. It is 
true, of course, that at the beginning of 
the Korean war when we were leading 
into a large planned build-up, it was 
natural that great sums of money would 
have to be made available for obligation, 
and certainly it is no part of the inten- 
tion of Congress that this money should 
be spent in any given fiscal year regard- 
less of efficient and economical planning. 
What is disturbing, however, in addition 
to the amount of the carryover funds, is 
that fact that the accuracy of the esti- 
mates is open to question. The Depart- 
ment apparently feels that through its 
arrangements with the Bureau of the 
Budget, various fiscal devices, and re- 
ports to the Congress on reprograming, 
it has control over this situation. But 
many of the subcommittee members 
consider that much more work needs to 
be done in improving the formulation 
of the budget and its understandable 
presentation to the Congress. We have 
been told that the Department is trying 
to reduce its unobligated balances to a 
reasonable minimum figure, and certain- 
ly this is an effort which many Members 
will approve and watch in an attitude of 
continuing investigation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEANE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I think the gentleman 
is performing a real service in demon- 
strating these figures. I call his atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. McNeil, the 
chief financial officer of the Department 
of Defense, stated to us that $4 billion 
was sufficient in unobligated carryover, 
and here the figures we are presenting 
call for almost $6.5 billion. 
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Mr. DEANE. I agree with the gentle- 
man from New York and appreciate his 
contribution. I realize that Congress 
and the committee established some 
years ago no-year funding operations. 
It was considered wise. 

At the same time, the lead time on 
most items it would seem to me is not 
sufficient to the point where we must 
year by year continue to show these 
enormous carryovers. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OstTERTAG] who preceded me expressed 
his feelings, which I share. We can 
criticize procurement, we can criticize 
various functions, but unless we begin 
really to know the significance of the 
enormous unobligated carryovers, we do 
not, I believe, fully understand the real 
problem that we face, and we will never 
effect savings until the defense budget 
is presented on a more realistic basis. 

Mr. Chairman, during our hearings 
considerable discussion was directed to- 
ward the large amount of defense dollars 
expected to remain unobligated at the 
end of fiscal year 1956. 

As indicated previously, my remarks 
have been directed to the Air Force 
budget. However, the problem of unob- 
ligated dollars is not unique to the Air 
Force. The other military departments 
also expect to end the coming fiscal year 
with rather large unobligated balances. 
While I shall address my remarks spe- 
cifically to the Air Force budget, what I 
have to say applies to each of the 
services. 

The amount of the carryover has 
reached a point that it demands serious 
consideration. Although the Depart- 
ment reports progress in reducing these 
balances, your committee is seriously 
concerned over maintaining its control 
over the amounts granted, the purposes 
for which these funds are to be spent, 
and in general to protect the constitu- 
tional responsibility of Congress to con- 
trol the purse strings. The problem was 
put squarely to the subcommittee mem- 
bers by the chairman, Mr. MaHon: 

I think that some of the new members of 
the subcommittee will be shocked, as I am 
shocked, over the continued tremendous un- 
expended funds available to the Department 
of Defense, and the tremendous sums which 
are not being obligated from year to year, 
and which funds it is proposed will not be 
obligated during the fiscal year 1956. 

I hope that the new members will read 
and study carefully pages 16-21, and if they 
can bring a fresh outlook to this very per- 
plexing and difficult question we would wel- 
come it. (P. 17, hearings on Department of 
Defense Appropriations for 1956.) 


To give you some idea of the serious- 
ness of this problem of unobligated dol- 
lars, I will insert at this point in the 
Recorp a table giving an analysis of the 
unobligated funds brought forward, fis- 
cal years 1951-57 which is illustrated by 
this chart. 

On pages 4 and 5 of the committee re- 
port you will note a table giving the un- 
obligated carryover. The difference in- 
dicated in the figures as given is that my 
tabulation includes amounts for military 
public works which was not considered 
in the course of our hearings on the bill. 
The totals indicated in the following 


1955 


table were furnished me by the Defense 
officials: 


Department of Defense budgets—Analysis: 
Unobligated funds brought forward, fiscal 
years 1951-57 


[In millions of dollars] 


Unobligated funds 
brought forward i 


Fiscal year 


Army Navy 185 


81180 84260 $261 


Into 1951 (actual) 
499) 1, 057 


Into 1952 . Zosi 


$48, 087 
61, 411| 3, 451| 1,895 


Into 1953 (actual) 49, 188 7, 085| 2, 599) 1, 090| 3, 396 
Into 1954 (actual). 34, 554 9, 369) 2, 803) 1, 306) 5, 260 
Into 1955 (actual) . 20, 583)15, 707| 6, 240| 2, 325) 7, 042 
Into 1986 esti- | 

mate) -naM 32, 233/11, 535| 4, 122 2, 401 4, 804 
Into 1957 (esti- 

mate) . - 6,493} 1, 700 1, 138 3, 655 


JJ 

1 Unobligated funds for OSD and interservice activi- 

ties were as follows: Fiscal year 1954, less than $500,000; 

— 7 Toar 1955, $100 million; fiscal year 1956 (estimate), 

million. 

2 Excludes potential unobligated balance of proposed 
fiscal year 1956 military public-works appropriations. 


Mr. Chairman, I now insert two tables 
prepared by our staff on the amounts 
available for obligation and amounts 
available for expenditure. 

We will at the proper time see that the 
figures are reconciled. 

Amounts available for obligation (all 
amounts exclude public works funds) 
1. Estimated unobligated 

portion of unexpended 

balances of prior appro- 

prlations on hand begin- 

ning of fiscal 1956 (July 1, 

1955 
2. New obligating authority 

in the pending bill 


$10, 462, 000, 000 


31, 460, 000, 000 
T 41, 922, 000, 000 
3. Add estimated net reim- 

bursements and transfers 

which are a source of ob- 

ligating authority 1, 159, 000, 000 
4. Total estimated amount 
to be available for obliga- 
tion in 1956. 
Estimated obligations in 
1956 (estimated by De- 
partment at $37,348,000,- 
000, less cut of $744,609,- 
000 made by committee 
in the budget which prob- 
ably will reduce obliga- 
tions by about that 
G — 36, 603, 391, 000 


43, 081, 000, 000 


6. Approximate unobligated 
amount remaining at end 
of fiscal 19586———-—- 6, 477, 609, 000 


Amounts available for expenditure (all 
amounts are exclusive of public works 
funds) 

1.Estimated unexpended 
balance of prior appropri- 
ations on hand at begin- 
ing of fiscal 1956 (July 1, 

1955) 
a. Unobligated— 
$10, 462, 000, 000 
b. Obligated— 
$32 700, 000, 000 
2.New funds proposed un- 
der the pending bin 


$43, 162, 000, 000 


31, 499, 000, 000 
74, 661, 000, 000 
3. Minor transfer adjust 
ments (p. 6 of report) — 16, 000, 000 


CI——390 
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Amounts available for obligation (all 
amounts exclude public works funds)— 
Continued 


4.Total estimated to be 
available for expenditure 
( ew 
5. Estimated expenditures 
(Department estimate 
which varies from budget. 
This will be reduced by 
unknown amount as re- 
sult of committee cuts) _. —33, 353, 000, 000 


$74, 645, 000, 000 


6. Approximate unexpended 
funds to be on hand at 
end of fiscal 1956 41, 292, 000, 000 


As indicated by the chart, these largo 
unobligated balances first became a seri- 
ous factor during the military buildup 
June 1950 to December 1953 which fol- 
lowed the Communist attack on South 
Korea. 

LONGER LEAD-TIME MILITARY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Chairman, the Congress has ac- 
cepted within recent years the wise pol- 
icy of appropriating for longer lead- 
time military programs. For example, 
the Congress in previous years and your 
committee is recommending in this 
budget the total dollars not only to cover 
the full cost of the aircraft but also the 
many other component parts like en- 
gines, instruments, electronics, arma- 
ments, and so forth. Included in this 
budget are the dollars for initial spare 
parts for the airplanes to fill the supply 
line. The recommended budget includes 
the ground handling equipment and 
special tools and test equipment re- 
quired for the maintenance and opera- 
tion. It includes future and as yet un- 
determined engineering changes. Our 
budget includes the transportation of 
material from the manufacturers to the 
first receiving point in the Air Force 
supply system. 

DIFFERENT LEAD-TIMES 


Mr. Chairman, the various parts of the 
aircraft procurement program have dif- 
ferent lead-times. For example, air 
frames may have to be ordered 18 to 30 
months before the desired delivery date. 

Other items, such as wheels and 
brakes, would not be ordered more than 
5 to 8 months before delivery date. 

Aircraft tires may not have to be 
ordered more than 2 to 3 months before 
the complete airplane delivery date. 

Other initial spare parts need not be 
ordered until after the completed air- 
plane is delivered. 

The obligation of funds for engineer- 
ing changes usually is spread out during 
the entire production span, as much as 
2 or even 3 years beyond the budget year. 

Thus it is obvious that the obligation 
of aircraft dollars for first destination 
transportation will be spread out over an 
even longer period of time. 

APPROPRIATING ON SO-CALLED NO-YEAR BASIS 


It is obvious from what I have pointed 
out that it is not in the interest of the 
Air Force or the Government to obligate 
dollars for these shorter lead-time items 
any earlier than necessary. To do so 
would incur unnecessary risk of loss due 
to advancing technology and required 
changes in a given program. 

It is good business operation to delay 
financial commitments to the latest 
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point without interfering with the effec- 
tive execution of a program. 

This brings me to a discussion of the 
so-called no-year appropriations. Dur- 
ing our hearings and in previous years 
the Defense Appropriations Committee 
has made plain to the military services 
that it is not the desire of the House that 
funds be obligated before the end of a 
fiscal year simply to reduce the unobli- 
gated balances. To encourage prudent 
obligation of defense dollars the Con- 
gress in 1948 adopted the policy of ap- 
propriating for Air Force long lead-time 
procurement items the so-called no-year 
basis. That is, authority to obligate 
these funds beyond a regular budget 
year. 

That means, Mr. Chairman, that the 
end of the budget year 1955 the Air 
Force will have accumulated unobligated 
funds of approximately $7,042,000,000. 
For the total Defense Establishment the 
accumulated unobligated funds brought 
forward will total approximately $15,- 
707,000,000. 

All funds appropriated to the Air 
Force for aircraft, major procurement, 
other than aircraft, military construc- 
tion, and research and development are 
available until expended by the Air Force 
or rescinded by the Congress. 

This program, Mr. Chairman, has 
made it possible to plan procurement in 
an orderly fashion without the year-in 
buying rush that previously occurred 
because of the fear of losing funds unless 
they were obligated by June 30 of each 
year. 

Under these circumstances, your com- 
mittee recognizes the fact that a consid- 
erable number of budget dollars appro- 
priated to the Military Department for 
fiscal year 1956 will remain unobligated 
at the end of the fiscal year so long as 
the Congress follows the policy of fully 
authorizing each annual military 
program. 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that the policy we have been following 
and as contemplated in the 1956 defense 
budget is sound. 

ADVANTAGE NO-YEAR FUNDING 


By fully authorizing the annual mili- 
tary programs, your committee and the 
Congress is in a much better position to 
review the programs as a whole and de- 
termine their total cost before they are 
authorized. It assures the Congress that 
it will not be faced with a series of par- 
tially completed projects undertaken on 
the basis of partial financing by a pre- 
vious Congress and which now require 
substantial additional financing if the 
original investment is not to be lost. It 
assures, for example, that we will not 
end up with aircraft lacking essential 
fire-control equipment, aircraft carriers 
lacking catapults, military barracks 
lacking heating equipment, and so forth. 
I think it fair to say that the foresight 
of the Congress in insisting upon fully 
financing all programs at the time they 
are initially approved has greatly im- 
proved the management of the military 
programs and saved the taxpayer sub- 
stantial sums of money even though, on 
the face of it, the books show substantial 
carryovers of unobligated funds. 
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OTHER PROCUREMENT PROBLEMS INVOLVING 
UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


In addition to these factors which re- 
quire what may be called a planned 
carryover of unobligated funds from 
year to year, we must expect from long 
experience that some procurement ac- 
tions planned for the coming fiscal year 
inevitably will be delayed to the next 
fiscal year. Unexpected difficulties may 
arise in contract negotiations which may 
delay the final signing of the contract 
until after the end of the fiscal year. 
Since the amount of such a contract can- 
not be legally recorded as an obligation 
until the contract has been fully exe- 
cuted, it will show up in the unobligated 
balance at the end of the fiscal year even 
though for all practical purposes the pur- 
chase has been made. 

Another cause of delay in the obliga- 
tion of funds is the difficulty of accu- 
rately estimating the time required to 
complete research and development of 
the more complicated items of equip- 
ment. In this regard it is important to 
keep in mind that science and technology 
in the military areas are still moving 
forward at a very rapid pace. If this 
Nation is to keep its lead in airpower the 
products of our research and develop- 
ment efforts must be integrated into our 
forces at the earliest practicable time. 
This means that the Air Force procure- 
ment program, as reflected in its budget, 
will always include some items still in 
the research and development stage. 
Since, as I have said, it is virtually im- 
possible to estimate accurately the date 
such items will be ready for production, 
some delays in the procurement program 
from this source must be expected and 
some funds planned for obligation in 
fiscal year 1956 will no doubt remain un- 
obligated at the end of that fiscal year. 
Yet we dare not risk delaying the intro- 
duction of advanced equipments into our 
Air Force because of a lack of funds for 
their procurement. Some allowance for 
such delays in the program must be made 
in arriving at realistic estimates of obli- 
gations. 

HOW UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS ARE APPLIED 


Mr. Chairman, I need not remind the 
House that all funds remaining unobli- 
gated at the end of the coming fiscal year 
in excess of those needed to complete 
fiscal year 1956 programs can and will 
be applied against the requirements of 
the next fiscal year. Even so, we do not 
want to appropriate for the coming fiscal 
year any funds beyond those required for 
the successful accomplishment of the 
programs and missions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. We must, however, 
recognize the special problems involved 
in the longer lead-time military pro- 
grams, such as major procurement, con- 
struction, and research and develop- 
ment, which require, for any particular 
fiscal year, the availability of the funds 
beyond what is actually expected to be 
obligated in that year. We have made 
every effort in the bill now before you to 
keep these unobligated balances within 
reasonable limits and I am happy to re- 
port that the unobligated balances in the 
accounts of all three military depart- 
ments, which totaled $15.7 billion at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1955, are being 
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rapidly reduced and by the end of fiscal 
year 1956 will be approaching a normal 
level of planned carryover, about $6.5 bil- 
lion, excluding the potential unobligated 
balance of proposed fiscal year 1956 
military public works appropriations. 
SOFT SPOTS IN THE AIR FORCE BUDGET 


You can be assured, Mr. Chairman, 
that your Air Force panel carefully re- 
viewed every program of the Air Force 
from the most expensive secret operation 
to paper napkins. 

While the total defense budget reduc- 
tions amount to only $744,609,000, of 
which $381,774,000 is attributable to the 
Air Force, your committee is satisfied 
that soft spots still remain in the Air 
Force budget. We could have made fur- 
ther reductions. On the other hand, we 
would share with the officials of the 
Department of the Air Force the respon- 
sibility of the recommended appropria- 
tions. At the same time, the Appropria- 
tions Committee will set in motion sev- 
eral top level investigations of Air Force 
establishments so that the taxpayer is 
given value received for the budget dol- 
lar; and to the end that the 1957 budget 
requests be drastically reduced. 

Constantly throughout the hearings, 
your committee probed for the soft spots. 
I invite your attention to the testimony 
of Mr. Roger Lewis, Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force—Materiel—beginning 
on page 583 on procurement policies and 
procedures. 

In passing, I feel I express the senti- 
ment of our entire Air Force panei in 
commending Secretary Lewis on his 
grasp of procurement problems and his 
demonstrated ability in dealing with 
perhaps the most difficult program of 
the Air Force. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I include 
as a part of my statement testimony of 
Secretary Lewis on possible savings in 
procurement: 

Mr. Deane. I suppose that any appropri- 
ating committee would ask, as it began to 
mark up a bill, Where are the soft spots? 

POSSIBLE SAVINGS IN PROCUREMENT 

If you were sitting on this side of the table, 
where would you consider the soft spots 
in the procurement program where reason- 
able sums of money could be saved? 

Mr. Lewts. I know quite a little about this 
budget request. We had it in preparation 
for several months, and during the prepara- 
tion of the justifications we had a number of 
discussions with the Secretary of Defense on 
this question, and I believe that with respect 
to the accounts in which I am interested— 
the materiel accounts—that you could not 
reduce this budget anywhere without chang- 
ing the program. 

I feel that it has run right down as of this 
day to the very least that we should have, 
and retain the integrity of this program. 

Mr. Deane. The only way in which you feel 

money can be saved is for the Air Materiel 
Command to ride herd on these contracts, 
and the only savings which you feel can be 
accomplished would be in the letting and in 
the checking and auditing of the contracts 
which you let? 
Mr. Lewis. I believe that, sir. It is a mat- 
ter of doing a better job, and a good job of 
buying the program which we propose, rather 
than changing the program. 

I also know that things will happen in 
maybe 6 months or 8 months from now, and 
that there may be some soft spots turn up 
which might cause us to change our mind, 
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but, as of this moment, I believe this is a 
good program. 
Mr. Deane, I believe 
WHITTEN. 
THE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Of the expected Air Force expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1956 of approximately 
$15,600,000, the sum of $8,202,000, which 
represents 52.6 percent of the Air Force 
budget will be for Air Force procurement. 
Since close to 53 percent of the Air Force 
budget goes for procurement and know- 
ing that 80 percent of procurement con- 
tracts are placed on a negotiated basis, 
here is where great savings can be made. 

At times committee members felt frus- 
trated as they tried to seek full and com- 
plete information from Air Force wit- 
nesses who are mainly responsible for the 
budget estimates and not necessarily op- 
erational officers who have little if any- 
thing to do in the budget preparation as 
was the case this year. I want the rec- 
ord to show, however, that many opera- 
tional Air Force witnesses did a cred- 
itable job, but any weak link lowers 
morale all along the line. 

INFORMATION CONCERNING AIRCRAFT COMPANIES 
CONTRACTING WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Chairman, during the debate on 
this bill yesterday the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], our chairman, out- 
lined during the debate some unusual 
profits being shown by certain aircraft 
companies who are receiving heavy de- 
fense contracts. 

I submit for the record a series of 
questions directed to Mr. Roger Lewis, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force— 
Materiel—concerning aircraft companies 
contracting with the Government and 
the answers as given by Mr. Lewis be- 
ginning on page 651 of the Air Force 
hearings. 4 

The information not only indicates 
the key companies, the principal items 
supplied to the Air Force, but the total 
sales, profits, and the dividend record for 
a period of years. One table gives a com- 
parison of Government and contractor 
investment. Another table reveals the 
dollar volume of business during the fis- 
cal year and compares the dollar volume 
of sales to the Government and to 
commercial interests. 


REASONABLENESS OF PROFITS OF AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. DEANE. Perhaps I am mistaken, but 
there is a general feeling abroad that maybe 
the aviation industry, dealing in Govern- 
ment contracts, is making tremendous sums 
of money, but from the figures which you 
gave to Mr. WHITTEN, or which were read 
off here a moment ago, and from your ex- 
perience in the industry prior to your con- 
nection with the Government, do you con- 
sider that an unreasonable profit? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not consider the return 
on sales, sir, from 1945 to 1953, during which 
period I have the records of all of these 
companies, and which indicate that the aver- 
age in 1953 ran 2.5 percent of sales, I do not 
consider that unreasonable. In 1954 this 
will, of course, be higher, as a result of the 
termination of the excess-profits tax. 

Mr. DEANE. Would you be in a position to 
know approximately what the profit has been 
of these companies engaged in Government 
contracts, the list of which has been read 
to the committee? 

Mr, Lewis. This is on Government con- 
tracts that I am talking about. 


that is all, Mr. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING AIRCRAFT COMPANIES 
CONTRACTING WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Deane. I wonder if you would provide 
for the record—and you indicate there are 
about 12 companies manufacturing the air- 
frames, and the other major items such as 
engines, communication equipment, fire- 
control systems, and what other items are 
involved? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, our big companies which 
serve us primarily are, of course, the air- 
frame people, fire control, engine, the instru- 
ments, and bombing system materials. 
There are perhaps 20 companies altogether. 

Mr. DEANE. I wonder if you would provide 
for the record a list of these manufacturers, 
and what they manufacture, and in keeping 
with security, the type of contract which 
they have been awarded, and the total dol- 
lar yolume involved? 

I think Mr. WHITTEN asked whether or not 
they were Government-owned, or to what 
extent the Government has financed the 
plant with Government facilities? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Then, you should have a final 
column indicating approximately, as near as 
you can by furnishing the profit which they 
have made on these contracts, and select a 
fairly comparable period of time, 1951 or 
1952, when the Air Force began to move out 
separately, because I really feel that the eyes 
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of Congress are certainly pointed to that 
particular branch of the service, because the 
Air Force is receiving the lion’s share of the 
defense dollar. 

Would you be able to furnish that in- 
formation? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, indeed. 

I would like to say one thing which I did 
not make clear in my discussion with Mr. 
Whitten, which is of great importance to 
us, and that is the dividend policy which 
these companies follow. Actually, they have 
been following a very conservative dividend 
policy. They have been taxing these earn- 
ings and plowing them back into plant and 
facilities with which to do further Govern- 
ment work, and I think that the question 
of earnings cannot be separated from divi- 
dend policy. 

I would like to tell you what the dividend 
policies are for these years, with your per- 
mission. 

Mr. Deane. Of course, on that score, they 
could come in and declare a whale of a divi- 
dend. 

Mr. LEwIs. We have made it clear that we 
expect them to continue to follow conserva- 
tive dividend policies. 

Mr. Deane. Would you show also some- 
thing about the capitalization of these 
plants? Do you have that information? 


TABLE 1 
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Mr, Lewis. We can show you that infor- 
mation as to their net worth. 

(The information is as follows:) 

“The following tables set forth the fol- 
lowing information: 

“1. Table 1 comprises a list of 18 repre- 
sentative Air Force contractors with a brief 
description of the principal items they sup- 
ply and the principal types of contracts em- 
ployed by the Air Force for the procurement 
of the items. 

“2. Table 2 sets forth for the same com- 
panies listed in table 1, the total net sales 
for the years 1950 to the latest year avall- 
able, profit for the year before and after 
taxes, net worth at the end of the latest 
fiscal year available, and cash dividends per 
share expressed as a percentage of earnings 
per share as published in financial reporting 
services. This last item is offered as being 
indicative of the past dividend policies of 
the contractors involved. 

“3. Table 3 furnishes information with 
respect to Government and contractor in- 
vestments in the various plants in which 
they operate. 

“4. Table 4 sets forth a tabulation of Gov- 
ernment and commercial sales volume for 
1953. In response to requests by Air Force 
personnel most of the companies also fur- 
nished a breakdown of current backlog be- 
tween Government and commercial.” 


Name of company 


5 88 Convair division 
Lockheed Alreraſt Corp 
North American Aviation. 


Principal items supplied to the Air Force 


Types of contracts used in percent of dollars 


FPI 88.5, CPFF 10.7, FP 0.6, FPR 0.2, commercial. 
CPFF 5 FPI BES ere 2s other 19 jå. 
ae 


5. OTER 4.1, commercial, 
89.7, CPFF 6.9, 95 1 STEI t 
FPR 81. 5, CPFF 13.3, FFI 3.8. . rin ARE 


Northrop Aircraft Co- 
ENGINES; ELECTRONICS; FIRE-CONTROL SYSTEMS AND 


INSTRUMENTS 
Horini- a a a FPI 93.7, FPR 3.0, FP 2.4, CPFF 0.9. 
Bi ma do... ---| FPR 98.8, OPFF 0.75, FP'0.35. 
8 . — FPR 100. 
FPI 89, CPFF 1 


„ radar, aircraft electrical systems 

Ground radar; communication equipment; navigational 
equipment; fire-control systems; missiles, ete. 

Motor generators; electronic equipment; wheels and 
brakes; pumps; instruments, Aaa hie ete. 

Compass systems; synchros, bearfings 

2 p AALAN echo tachometers, sex- | FP 62. 5, FPR 37.4, CPFF 0.01. 

nts, ete, 
Fire- control system; engines, radar navigational equip- | FPR 84.5, FP 12.3, CPFF 3.2. 


ment. 
Bombing navigation computer; autopilot; radar; gyros. FPR 93.1, CPFF 4.5, FP 2.4. 


FPR 61.2, FP 32.3, CPFF 6.5. 
FPR 93, FP 6.4, CPFF 0.6. 


FPR 62.5, FP 33.2, CPFF 4.1, 
FP 81.9, FPR 15.2, CPFF 2.9. 


chert FPR, fixed 


ce subject to redetermination at stated intervals or upon com- 
pletion; FPI, fix 


1 The items listed are not in any special order and are not all-inclusive. 
price incentive. 


Nore.—CPFF, cost plus fixed fee; CPIF, cost plus incentive fee; FP, firm fixed 


TABLE 2.— Total sales, profits, and dividends of selected Air Force contractors 1 


[In thousands of dollars] 
1951 1952 
Boeing Airplane Co.:? Conger Vulture—Con. 
K N Dividends paid as a per- 
Net profit before taxes $58, 818 cent of net earnings per 
Ner profit after taxes i, nt a, 24.2 42. 50.1 
ividends paid as percent- a SUSAR EER MES. SSeS SESE e 
R ofearnings per sr share a 7 
Net» 99 e e e e ting income si? 100% 86,32% $17, 221 
et operai come. 4 x 
3 Net profit after taxes „200 058) 
Net profit before taxes. ividends paid as percent 
Net profit after taxes ofnet N 46, 4 43.1 30. 
Dividends paid as percent Net worth at Cb a Sad BAL OE ES 
ofnet earn: share 3. Aviation: 2 
Net worth at Nov. 30, 1954. 6 — 2 — ay 675 $315, 217 821 
Consolidated Mi ae e Coed Profits before taxes... $20, 321 SHO 25 $52, 480 
th General Dynamics o. Profits taxes ce 821 $22, 
Dividends paid as percent 
ofnet per share ?. 53. 66, . 
Net worth at Sept. 30, f. 795 


Net profit after taxes 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.— Total sales, profits, and dividends of selected Air Force contractors \—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Northrop Aircraft: “ soa Corporation of Amer- 
Net operating income. eK et sales and operating 
Net income after taxes. 
Dividends paid as percent 

of net earnings per share 3. 
Net worth at July 31, 1953. Dividends paid per share 

Republie Aviation? as 5 ol net earnings 
Profit before $8, 083 $27,514) $18,502 || Net worth Dec. 31, 1953_--.|.-..---.._|--.---.--_]---------- 
Profit after taxes. x $2, 355) 

Dividends paid as percent 128 AA sa ecn aes 

of earnings per share 2 Net income available for 

Net worth at Dec. 31, 1954- dividends 
Percent of income dis- 


United Aireraft Corp. 2 
Sales. bursed or Cpe 
RENS 8 708 


taxes 
Net income after taxes. 
Dividends paid per share 

on common stock as per- 
iced of net earnings per 
Net worth at Dec. 31, 1953. 
Kearfott Co. Ine. “ 16. |- 
Kollsman 3 Oorp. u. 
5 0 5 — 


rp.: 

Se 

Operating profits before 

Net! income after taxes 

Dividends paid bs Naya 
on common 

percent of net nines 


Net earnings before taxes 

Net profit 

Dividends paid per share 
as percent of net earn- 


vee Electric: 
Gross sales less discounts 
ces. 


Dividends paid per share 

on ee te stock as 

percent o earnings 
per share 


egg 
Net Werth Dee. 31, 195 


1 Net profits before taxes are after depreciation. $ In view of diversified business, it is not possible, from information available, to 
2 Source: Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System, Mar, 16, 1955, determine the effect of Air Force business on the net sales, operating] rofits or dive 

3 Source: Standard & Poors Industry Surveys, Dee. 16, 1954. dends. Government business versus commercial, to Aap . ay! le is * 
# Not available. in a separate tabulation. Dividends paid as a percent of net earnings on Air pa 
5 Cash dividends paid in last fiscal year were as follows: Boeing, 9 $9,729,000; Curtiss- contracts or not possible of segregation. 

We eet ate Lo Eria Bas al hiraat | Te aranda daN A Gaa Paa ng Corp. Na pars 

; Republic, 1 5 urce ol n 0 su n men . Ni 

1 operat: + Sek comp: is Wall Street Jot or verbal information Whol pe we ended Cal 555 85 Yh s R 
m company officials. subsidiary of Stan: ucts parate 
d Source: oody’s Industrials, 1954 edition. published. e 
Includes income- tax credits. 


TABLE 3.— Comparison of Government and contractor investment (selected contractors) 


147, 850, 000 
114, 412, 000 
184, 065, 000 
105, 052, 000 
2, 941, 000) 

500, 000 


WAM hi 


1 Say Mostra t- owned plant valuations are based u or estimated original are shown in column 6, the figure represents the total contractor investment in 
lus land and buildin ings or Poorna added since ee World War II. fixed assets i 
83 cost information contained in column 6 was obtained from contractors’ latest . acquisition cost a AEAN 


4 Leased, 
financial statements available to the Air Force as of March 15, 1955. Where brackets t Government investment limited to personal property only. 
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TABLE 4.—Dollar volume of business during contractors’ fiscal year 1953 
Total dollar vol- 
ume of sales dur- | Percent of current 
ing calendar year backlog ! 
Company 1953 
Govern- | Commer-| Govern- | Commer- 
ment cial ment cial 
Millions | Millions 
NOI AR N NEE E E E E E E KAS OE a T E 2917 0.9 100 0 
Consolidated Vultee. 307 64 99. 6 4 
ouglas 770 105 81 19 
ckheed. 755 65 83 17 
North America: 623 11 88.7 1.3 
O AO E OORSEE E 184 0 100 0 
434 79.7 98. 4 1.6 
General Motors—Allison Division 430 32.4 93 7 
Curtiss-Wright—Wright-Acronautical Division 303 48.6 92.3 A 
General Electric—AGT Division 553 0 100 0 
673 20 
1,173 
152.7 
1 


1 This information was supplied by the contractors involved. The Government versus commercial backlog figures 


represent current backlog as of approximately Mar. 15, 1955, in all cases except Westinghouse and AVO 


The 


percentages of current backlog are not necessarily equivalent to the division of sales between Government and com- 
mercial in 1953. The sales reported by company divisions will differ in some cases from total sales for 1953 as set 


forth in table 2. 
29-month figure. 
3 Refused to furnish. 
4 $187,920,000. 
Not available. 


NATURE OF OWNERSHIP AND COMPETITION IN 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Mr. Deane. Is there any indication that 
some shrewd dealers—there seem to be some 
around who can move in and take over a 
great railroad—but are there any under- 
currents indicating that there are individ- 
uals who are trying to capture the indus- 
try, or is it pretty independently managed, 
plant by plant? Are there interlocking di- 
rectors, or other factors, which would lead 
you to feel that it is monopolistic? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not feel that it is mo- 
nopolistic. 

To answer your first question, it has been 
reported from time to time that considera- 
tion was being given by certain groups to 
take certain companies over, as in the case 
of the railroads, which you mentioned. How- 
ever, I have not seen that done in any case. 
I feel that that has not happened, and that 
the companies are widely held by the pub- 
lic, and managed by permanent manage- 
ments. 

On the second question, as to whether 
or not the industry is monopolistic, I do not 
think it is. They go through a period, such 
as during the Korean buildup, where every- 
one has about all the work they can handle, 
and they sort of quit being at each other's 
throats, but the minute that competitors 


start to work in the industry, as they have 
already started to work, they compete very 
bitterly and, while they cannot compete on 
contracts as such because we cannot buy off 
the shelf, they are very competitive in try- 
ing to keep their labor rates down, their over- 
head rates down, to keep their man-hours 
per pound of airplane down, and other meas- 
ures of efficiency which are well known to 
us and well known in the industry. They 
fight very hard to maintain an independent 
and competitive position. 

I do not think there is any monopolistic 
tendency in the industry at all. 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS APPROPRIATIONS 


A significant operation which im- 
pressed me during the hearings to which 
the Air Force can point with pride in- 
volves maintenance and operations. 

Mr. Chairman, as a part of my state- 
ment I will include at this point a table 
indicating the percentage changes in 
various programs involving maintenance 
and operations from the end of fiscal 
year 1952 until the end of fiscal year 1955. 
During this debate I refer you to the 
chart exhibited here reflecting what will 
appear in the Recorp on maintenance 
and operation: 


Percentage changes in various programs from fiscal year 1952 as compared with changes in 
the Maintenance and operations” appropriation 


Percent | Total | Percent Percent Percent Percent 
End of | On board! increase factual fly- increase Active inerea: increase | Appro- | increase 
fiscal | (milita: (Hor ing hours] (+) or A/O (+) or Wings (+) or | priation | (+) or 
year | persons) | decrease thou- | decrease dec de decrease 
E sands) (-) (=) (=) (-) 

1952. 973, 474 |.......--- (F . e 1 8.443 
1953.—— 977, 503 +1 8, 178 +15 17, 074 +12 106 +12 3.201 -7 
1954.——— 947, 918 —3 8, 104 +14 18, 827 +23 115 +21 3.146 —9 
1955 1. 970, 000 —1 9, 468 +33 19, 713 +29 121 +27 3. 493 +1 


1 Budget strength, end fiscal year 1955, 


This chart reflects the percentage 
changes indicated in the above table. At 
zero, end fiscal year 1952, on the chart, 
the number of on board Air Force mili- 
tary personnel totaled 973,474. Follow 
the yellow line. At the end of fiscal year 
1955 the number of on board military 


personnel will total 970,000, a decrease 
of 1 percent for the period. 

The black line represents appropria- 
tions. The total dollar increase for 
maintenance and operations from the 
end of fiscal year 1952 to the end of fiscal 
year 1955 is only 1 percent. 
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These lines on total military person- 
nel indicating a 1 percent decrease at the 
end of fiscal year 1955 as compared with 
the end of fiscal year 1952, and with only 
a 1 percent increase in appropriations 
for the same period of time, is highly 
significant when you consider the goals 
that have been reached. These goals are 
represented by these lines on the chart. 
For the same period, you will note the 
green curve representing wings, which 
shows an increase of 27 percent. 

For the same period, total active air- 
craft has increased by 29 percent. 

For the same period, from the end of 
fiscal year 1952 to the end of fiscal year 
1955, total flying hours have increased 
by 33 percent. 

This chart, I feel, Mr. Chairman, 
graphically reveals that we are receiv- 
ing from the Air Force a rapid and com- 
mendable increase in firepower involv- 
ing only a negligible increase in appro- 
priations and at the same time the mili- 
tary personnel for the period has de- 
creased by 1 percent. 

PROJECTED MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 

FOR 1956 

The budget for maintenance and op- 
erations during fiscal year 1956, recom- 
mended in our bill, totals $3,615,500, an 
increase of $112,708. This will be a neg- 
ligible increase in total appropriations 
for maintenance and operations when 
you consider that the flying wings are 
scheduled to increase by 10, from 121 to 
131. 

Twenty-five principal installations 
will be added. 

Eighty-three new aircraft control and 
warning installations will be set in op- 
eration. 

Fuel and oil costs will increase by ap- 
proximately 20 percent, due largely as a 
result of more high fuel consumption 
from jet flying hours. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Another phase of the Department’s 
work that will require continuous review 
is that concerned with research and de- 
velopment. The cost of new weapons, 
the rapidity of scientific advance, and 
the time to produce new equipment after 
it has been developed, all these factors 
combine to create the problem of divid- 
ing money between improving the weap- 
ons we have and engaging in research 
and development on the newest possible 
devices. 

We have to peg this situation some- 
where; if we concentrate on new weap- 
ons to the exclusion of present equip- 
ment, we might be too much in the blue- 
print stage if a war should come; if we 
do not keep up with technological ad- 
vances, we might have to fight a war 
with old-style weapons. The balance be- 
tween what we have now and what we 
can have in the future will always be 
changing, and it is inevitable that any 
decision will bear the marks of a com- 
promise. The difficulty in this area is 
clearly highlighted by any advances that 
may be made in producing an intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile. Until such a 
missile exists we must depend upon 
fighter interceptor planes and other 
presently available methods of blunting 
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an enemy attack. And we must insure 
that we shall be in the forefront of any 
revolutionary development of this kind. 

My colleague on the subcommittee 
[Mr. WHITTEN] made a contribution to- 
ward the statement of this problem when 
he asked: 

If you have an immediate war in sight, it 
opens up the possibility of going all out for 
the very best, but if I be right in my con- 
clusion that the major problem or one of 
the major problems is the economic shock 
on the Nation of spending this much over a 
15-year or 20-year period annually, I come 
back to the question as to how often you 
should switch from one class or quantity of 
airplanes to a new class, which is better, at 
the expense of junking all you had (p. 212 of 
the hearings). 


To this Assistant Secretary Roger 
Lewis replied: “Well, I think you have 
asked, really, the question which is the 
heart of this entire military problem.” 

The committee has recommended 
$570 million for research and develop- 
ment, the amount of the budget request. 
A portion of this sum has been trans- 
ferred from other Air Force funds, with 
the net result that there is a real increase 
of approximately $8 million over the 
amount available in 1955. 

I think that all the members were glad 
to observe that the research and develop- 
ment programs of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force were being better co- 
ordinated in the Department of Defense 
than had been the case heretofore. The 
committee has been assured that our 
research and development program “is 
oriented toward the capability of fighting 
an atomic war and also being prepared 
to fight a nonatomic war.” 


AIR FORCE CAREER PERSONNEL 


Although we may talk of planes, bases, 
and weapons in strengthening our de- 
fense forces, we all know that our career 
personnel is the most essential factor 
in building an Air Force. Planes re- 
quire pilots, bases require maintenance, 
and weapons cannot be used without 
skilled training. In the last year or two 
the appropriations as well as the policy 
committees have given increased atten- 
tion to insuring that the armed services 
are made more attractive as a career. 
This is a problem that requires good 
administration as well as appropriations, 
and the subcommittee noted with ap- 
proval the fact that the Air Force offi- 
cials are pursuing a variety of approaches 
looking toward the solution, or at least 
the mitigation, of many of the situations 
which have been interfering with reen- 
listments by our trained men. The 
ability of the Air Force to man a 137- 
wing force with 975,000 men is based 
upon a calculation that these will be 
trained men. If the Air Force has to 
deal with a high percentage of trainees 
over a long period of time, not only will 
the personnel ceiling figures have to be 
changed, but the entire operation will 
increase the cost by millions of dollars. 

The problem requires that all con- 
cerned should move out on a broad front 
to take care of such matters as pay and 
allowances, inducements to enlist and 
to reenlist, medical and dental care for 
dependents, movements from one situa- 
tion to another, education of dependents 
in foreign countries, equalization of ben- 
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efits between Regular and Reserve per- 
sonnel, improved survivor benefits, and 
adequate housing. The solution of these 
and other personnel problems is essential 
to the success of maintaining an Air 
Force whose trained personnel has been 
finding many superior attractions in pri- 
vate industry. 
CAREER INCENTIVE ACT OF 1955 


The recommended appropriations for 
fiscal 1956 includes provision for in- 
creased pay of military personnel under 
the Career Incentive Act of 1955, in the 
amount of $730,011,000. This sum, of 
course, covers all three of the armed 
services. The committee considers that 
adequate funds have been made avail- 
able to cover pay and allowances of men 
who are on extended active duty, the 
movement of household effects for men 
who have permanent changes of station, 
subsistence allowances for aviation ca- 
dets and enlisted personnel, and travel 
allowances, 

AIR FORCE RESERVE 

With particular reference to our air 
strength buildup, it should be noted that 
$43,563,000 has been recommended for 
Air Force Reserve personnel and Air Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps students 
to cover pay, allowances, travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessities. This 
amount represents an increase of $15,- 
563,000 over fiscal year 1955. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The Air National Guard has been rec- 
ommended for an amount of $202,841,- 
000, which will enable it to expand and 
modernize its setup. This appropriation 
covers all the Air National Guard ex- 
penses except the procurement of air- 
craft, and is $42,841,000 more than the 
1955 figure. There is a decrease of 
$300,000 under the budget estimate, but 
this is because the price of aviation gas- 
oline is not expected to be as high as orig- 
inally anticipated. 

MEDICAL FACILITIES 


Funds made available to the Air Force 
during fiscal 1956 wili cover an expan- 
sion of medical facilities both within the 
United States and overseas. They will 
also cover expenses of our personnel in 
areas where regular Air Force facilities 
are not available. 


HOUSING 


Both the Department and the subcom- 
mittee recognize the problems involved 
in the shortage of housing. This is a 
problem not only in the United States 
but also in foreign countries where we 
have bases. Housing shortages on or 
near a base can impair the combat effec- 
tiveness of our defensive air forces. In 
an allout emergency it would take too 
long for some of our airmen to get from 
their homes to their planes. 

Some of the subcommittee members 
have personally investigated the Air 
Force housing situation in Europe and 
elsewhere and have found many of the 
families living in substandard dwellings. 
Some improvement is being made. It 
is a most difficult problem. By June 1956 
we expect a marked improvement, in 
view of new plans and policies as con- 
templated by this budget. 

Last August and September I visited 
France and Germany and advised with 
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General Hoge and General Tunner, who 
gave me an excellent firsthand insight 
into overseas housing for our service- 
men, I have pictures of the situation 
that exists on some of our bases, par- 
ticularly those which have trailer camps. 
Neither the Department officials nor the 
committee members are satisfied with 
these inadequate housing conditions. 
The guaranteed housing program ran 
into trouble because French interests 
did not wish to build in extremely rural 
areas unless they had a 7-year instead 
of a 5-year guaranteed program. I 
think we could have had suitable hous- 
ing in France and saved millions in 
trailers if the guaranty period had been 
increased earlier. Neither the housing 
problems in Europe and Africa nor those 
in the United States can be solved merely 
by the appropriation of money. We 
must come to grips with all aspects of 
this situation, and it is going to require 
much more coordinated effort than has 
been put into it in the past. If we are 
asked to project our planning on a long- 
term basis so that we can stabilize our 
Military Establishment, it naturally fol- 
lows that housing must also be thought 
of on a long-term rather than a trailer 
basis. 

To provide standard housing for the 
military in most any area is not easy, 
and especially in overseas establish- 
ments. I commend Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Franklin G. Floete on his 
recent decision which will on certain 
French applications increase the rental- 
guaranty period from 5 to 7 years. It 
is indeed a most difficult problem. In 
Germany the housing problem is not so 
acute. By June 1956 we can hope that 
a marked improvement in military hous- 
ing will have taken place in France. 

One of the significant provisions in 
the appropriations bill for fiscal 1956 
is contained in section 635, which permits 
the use of rental-allowance funds for the 
leasing of quarters constructed under 
the rental-guaranty program in foreign 
countries. Where such quarters are 
available, the Department will now have 
authority to see that they are used in 
preference to substandard dwellings that 
one be occupied on a rental-allowance 

asis. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

I am satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Secretary of the Air Force and all those 
associated with him, both civilian and 
military, in the administering of the Air 
Force budget, feel the tremendous re- 
sponsibility as they contemplate the fact 
they are receiving almost 50 percent of 
the defense dollar. To that end, one of 
the questions that members of the com- 
mittee had in mind continuously during 
our hearings was: “Are we seeing evi- 
dence of Air Force management by hon- 
est and capable people making a real 
effort to achieve economies of opera- 
tion?” In large organizations, it is al- 
ways possible to find inefficiencies, and 
I am sure this is true in the Air Force 
as in any other operation of similar or 
even lesser magnitude, be it governmen- 
tal or commercial. However, I am con- 
vinced, and I am confident that I speak 
for the whole Air Force Subcommittee, 
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that there is in the Air Force a gratify- 
ing consciousness of the need for econ- 
omy, and evidence of steadily improving 
procedures to obtain maximum utiliza- 
tion of resources. Undoubtedly, the in- 
creasingly careful review each year by 
the subcommittee, of the request for new 
obligational authority, is having its ef- 
fect, as are some of the subcommittee’s 
specific inquiries into certain practices, 
But it must be acknowledged, also, that 
the civilian leadership in the Air Force 
is of high quality, appears to be well in- 
formed, and gives indications of genuine 
effort toward economical and business- 
like operation. I have found evidence, 
too, that the military in the Air Force 
do support this effort, and, in fact, have 
continued to initiate many management 
improvements. 

Speaking almost a year ago of the 
existing civilian-military relationship, a 
high-ranking Air Force general said: 

A review of the working relationships 
established in the Department of the Air 
Force reveals an intimacy and cordiality 
which lead to ready exchange of ideas, frank- 
ness of discussion, and currency of informa- 
tion which would be next to impossible in 
any organization which included the insula- 
tion of top echelons. 


I believe the relationship described is 
essential to effective management, and 
I am heartily glad to find it exists in the 
Air Force at this time. 

It may be noted that there was reas- 
suring testimony before the subcommit- 
tee on various methods used to keep the 
secretarial level in more intimate con- 
tact with the daily problems in all oper- 
ating areas, including materiel, man- 
power and personnel, research, financial 
management, and military construction. 
It was stated, and I believe it to be borne 
out in the experience of the Air Force, 
that the two additional Assistant Secre- 
taries approved by the last Congress for 
each of the three services has done much 
to make civilian management more of an 
actuality. 

We think of the Air Force as a young 
service, recalling that it commenced its 
separate identity less than 10 years ago. 
Although it does not have an many 
senior officers with over 30 years service 
as the Army and Navy, this could hardly 
be expected in view of the small number 
of officers in the Air Corps in 1925 when 
it was part of the Army. Furthermore, 
it is my personal opinion that most of the 
officers I have met who have been se- 
lected and promoted for positions of 
command in the Air Force need yield to 
officers of no other service in alertness, 
aggressiveness, general competency, and 
desire t> meet the challenge of the job. 
These are mighty important qualifica- 
tions for the managers of a defense force 
today. 

I am by fairness constrained to tell 
this body that much specific evidence 
is found in the testimony, of efforts to 
achieve economies of operation in the 
Air Force. Progress in financial man- 
agement techniques is marked in the 
current fiscal year by the achievement 
of the first summary reports of the dol- 
lar values of inventories at bases and 
depots in this country and overseas, 
This will make possible far better con- 
trol over stock levels and needed pro- 
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curements than was practicable on an 
item basis, where over 1 million Air 
Force items are involved. Progress is 
also marked this year by production 
from the Air Force accounting system 
of the first consolidated financial report. 
The foreword to this historic publication 
said in part: 

In order to meet the internal require- 
ments of the Air Force for essential and 
effective financial control, together with the 
external requirements imposed by Congress, 
the Air Force has embarked upon the de- 
velopment of a financial-management sys- 
tem. It is expected that an integrated ac- 
counting system will produce for manage- 
ment at all levels reliable financial data 
which will enable operating and financial 
executives to better control and manage 
Air Force personnel, cash and physical re- 
sources. * * This financial report, reflect- 
ing data as at September 30, 1954, repre- 
sents the first consolidation of USAF world- 
wide costs of assets, liabilities, and opera- 
tions ever prepared. 


As indicated the monetary inventory 
accounting reports and the financial re- 
ports are embraced in what the Air Force 
calls its financial management system. 
The fundamental point in regard to this 
which should be encouraging to this 
body is the support given to financial 
management by the military itself. 
From the letter which General Twin- 
ing sent to the major Air Force com- 
mands on the financial management sys- 
tem, I quote the following: 

Although our main purpose in life is the 
development and employment of air power, 
we know we will have to realize those aims 
within the framework of limited manpower 
and dollar availability. One of the means 
to help us endure the long pull economi- 
cally, as well as militarily, is financial man- 
agement. 


At another place in the letter of the 
Chief of Staff also said, and I quote: 

Air Force operations have become so com- 
plex that the modern air force commander 
and supervisor must be provided with the 
least volume and greatest simplicity of data, 
Financial information developed and inter- 
preted in the financial management system 
is expected to be one of the primary sources 
of meaningful and significant guidance for 
management actions. 


As in the case of the other services, 
the Air Force submitted a number of 
examples of actual economies achieved 
in such fields as procurement-contract 
audits, personnel requirement reduc- 
tions, procurement cutbacks, and main- 
tenance-cost decreases. These are con- 
tained in the record of the hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee and therefore I 
need not add them to my remarks at 
this time. 

I would like to conclude this portion 
of my remarks by saying that our in- 
quiries have satisfied me as to the ability 
and the will of the top Air Force man- 
agement, both civilian and military, to 
continue striving for the economies that 
we, as representatives of the taxpayers, 
must demand of them. 

AIRLIFT OF ENGINES 


The Air Force is responsible for pro- 
viding appropriate support for our over- 
seas forces in accomplishing our mis- 
sion. This embodies the movement of 
large amounts of expensive supplies and 
equipment in order that they will be 
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readily available in event of war. We 
are striving to fulfill this responsibility 
in the most efficient and effective 
manner. 

Careful consideration was given to 
prestocking many of these varied items; 
however, it was found to be unacceptable 
because: First, the total stockpile cost 
would be astronomical; second, storage 
costs, plus constant in-storage mainte- 
nance of these items, would be exces- 
sive; and third, losses due to obsoles- 
cence would be beyond reason. The vul- 
nerability of such overseas stockpiles of 
these high-cost items also influences Air 
Force decision. 

The choice of how to support this 
overseas requirement was narrowed to 
the most feasible answer, which is to ex- 
pedite by air movement the high-cost 
items and to prestock overseas only 
those bulk supplies whose nature and 
cost do not justify the expeditious air 
movement. 

Fortunately, for these high-cost items, 
air movement is not all added expense. 
The incremental additional cost of this 
rapid transportation will be repaid by 
reductions in the procurement of the 
high-cost items. Accordingly, stockpiles 
in this country and overseas can be dras- 
tically reduced. Of course, where pos- 
sible, expedited surface transport will be 
substituted for airlift, and the services 
of both the railroads and the trucks will 
continue to be used within the United 
States as they fit in the system. 

On examination of the most expensive 
items in our inventories, the Air Force 
found that aircraft engines are of such 
high cost that this air-movement plan 
would so significantly reduce stockpiles 
and pipeline requirements that engine 
procurement could be materially cur- 
tailed. Spare-engine requirements for 
fiscal year 1956 were reduced 40 percent 
with the introduction of this airlift sys- 
tem for the engines. Based on this en- 
gine-airlift concept, we anticipate that 
future requirements for new spare en- 
gine procurement will continue to be 
about 40 percent less than would other- 
wise be required to support Air Force 
plans under prior concepts for the move- 
ment and control of our aircraft engine 
stocks. 

Last fall, in connection with this type 
of airlift, the Air Force conducted a sur- 
vey which revealed that of the Air Force 
cargo airlifted 85 percent comprised 
high-value items, such as aircraft parts, 
electronic equipment, photographic sup- 
plies, and machine tools and equipment. 
Since January of this year the Air Force, 
using organic military aircraft, has air- 
lifted aircraft engines and approximate- 
ly 8,300 tons of aircraft parts, electronic 
equipment, machine tools, and other 
high-value items. This high-value cargo 
was delivered to the Air Force com- 
mands in Europe, North Africa, Alaska, 
the Far East, the Northeast Arctic area, 
and the Caribbean. 

Since the results have been so favor- 
able, we decided to expand this opera- 
tion, and, accordingly, contracts to use 
three commercial carriers have been 
approved. We believe that by the end 
of this fiscal year our day-to-day work- 
ing relationships with the carriers will 
solve the minor operating difficulties 
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pertaining to scheduling, routing, han- 
dling, and so forth. This experience in 
the coming months will afford us the 
opportunity of more thoroughly under- 
standing how this airlift can be fully 
implemented. Therefore, in light of the 
attendant economies of this airlift sys- 
tem and the predominant consideration 
of the need for this type of movement to 
support our wartime tasks, we are ask- 
ing the Congress to approve the program 
as contained in the Air Force budget for 
fiscal year 1956. 


CONCLUSION 


The original budget estimate for the 
Department of Defense was $32,232,- 
815,000, and after a thorough evaluation 
was made of the various programs upon 
which this request was based, the com- 
mittee recommended 831,488,206, 000. 
This amount represents a reduction of 
$744,609,000, but it is considered entirely 
adequate for the efficient management 
of the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
and the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and various interservice activities. 
We realize, however, that it is based upon 
the assumption that there will be no 
serious decline in the international sit- 
uation. If at any time during the coming 
fiscal year storm warnings should 
threaten the preservation of peace, we 
have been assured that the Department 
of Defense will ask for funds to expand 
the military program. 

It is only upon the basis of this under- 
standing that the defense appropriations 
are correlated with the planned military 
manpower cuts. This was one of the 
main issues that came before the com- 
mittee, and it is significant that some of 
the key witnesses were dubious about the 
cuts, while some of the committee mem- 
bers were vigorously in opposition to re- 
ducing the size of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Marine Corps. In line with the 
emphasis on airpower, the Air Force was 
increased by 5,000 men, as I have already 
pointed out. 

Another reason that affected the final 
committee decision was the assurance 
of the Department of Defense that Re- 
serve forces would be trained and would 
be prepared to augment our regular 
troops in time of war. As the committee 
reported: 

The Reserve programs appear never to have 
been properly administered or coordinated to 
provide an effective military force in time 
of emergency. It is hoped that something 
positive, both in the forms of needed legis- 
lation and better administration, will be done 
during the ensuing fiscal year. 


There are some of us who consider that 
it is a risk to cut the regular forces be- 
fore the Reserves are militarily prepared, 
and we hope that this risk has been so 
calculated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as not to be out of line with the unfolding 
events of the future. 

A roundup of the most significant 

committee decisions embodied in the 
military budget reveals the concern of 
the members with the problem of con- 
tinuing congressional control over the 
purse strings. This involves the har- 
monizing of policy, program, and the 
budget lest the final result be impaired 
by falling between these three stools. To 
achieve a better balance between these 
interacting elements, it will be essential 
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that improvements be made in the budge- 
tary process and in the manner in which 
the budget is presented to the Congress. 
Specifically, as the committee report 
states: 

The committee has become increasingly 
annoyed over the disparities, inconsistencies, 
and apparent contradictions between the 
budget document and financial reports of 
the Department of Defense, * * * The an- 
nual budget document appears to adjust the 
amounts recorded in prescribed accounts in 
such manner as to make it extremely dif- 
ficult for the committee to recognize what 
purports to be the same financial data peri- 
Odically received from the Department. 


In order to ensure that budgeting and 
accounting are put on the same basis, 
the committee has directed that present 
practices be modified before the fiscal 
1957 budget is submitted to the Congress. 

In addition, the committee has asked 
that more adequate estimates be made 
of carryover funds for fiscal 1957. Al- 
though some unobligated balances are 
necessary, it does not seem that such a 
large discrepancy in estimates should oc- 
cur as in 1954-55, when the original 
estimate of $6.8 billion ultimately turned 
out to be more than $13.6 billion. 

It would appear from the testimony 
that different officials who are engaged 
in formulating the budget have different 
ideas as to how long this process takes. 
If we are trying to relate policy, pro- 
gram, and budget, it is essential to know 
whether the budget is based upon a re- 
cent policy or one that was uppermost 
some 2 years ago. It is only by dove- 
tailing these factors in a shorter space 
of time that we can hope to keep up 
with the present and be prepared in the 
future. 

Detailed chronologies of the budget 
are necessary if we are to pin down this 
process so that we can see just who is 
responsible at any given time. 

The committee has several methods 
for maintaining a continuing control 
over the expenditure of funds. One 
method is to insist upon reports in areas 
where the hearings have revealed that 
supervision is necessary. For example, 
in the reprograming of funds which 
really represents a diversion of funds 
from the original purpose for which 
justified, the committee has asked the 
Defense officials to keep faith with the 
committee and Congress, and to con- 
tinue making requests for prior approval 
of changes, and in addition to submit de- 
tailed reports on all reprograming of 
funds twice a year. 

Another method is to reduce funds if 
the Department does not carry out con- 
gressional intent on a given problem. 
For example, in the matter of inducing 
reenlistments, it would appear that more 
could be done by administrative action. 
Men could be given jobs for which they 
are qualified and not required to make 
frequent changes in their permanent sta- 
tions. The committee has made a 5- 
percent reduction in funds for travel and 
the moving of household goods, and has 
notified the Department that unless 
there is substantial improvement, by the 
time hearings are held on the 1957 budg- 
et, the committee will consider placing 
a specific limitation on this type of ex- 
penditure. 
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Another control device is to establish 
criteria whereby economies may be ef- 
fected, and the committee has done this 
in the case of the procurement process. 

Investigations are still another way the 
committee has of discharging its respon- 
sibility to control expenditures. An in- 
vestigation is scheduled for the problem 
we have just been discussing—frequent 
changes of station and lack of proper 
job placements. Then, too, on the prob- 
lem of procuring spares and spare parts: 

The committee will, between now and Jan- 
uary 1956, conduct an investigation * * * 
so that it may be informed as to controls 
iavolving both purchase and issuance and 
current funding procedures. 


In addition to committee investiga- 
tions, of course, field inspection trips are 
made by individual members, and this is 
one of the most valuable ways of check- 
ing, not only on how the money is being 
spent for operating programs, but of 
learning on the spot the loca] problems 
that we might otherwise never hear of 
in Washington. 

The evaluation of the budget requests 
in such a manner as to promote the na- 
tional defense is indeed a responsibility 
that is not confined to the hearing 
process—the committee members con- 
sider that it is a continuing duty 
throughout the year. 

In closing, I want to pay my respects 
to the many men and women in the 
armed services—military and civilian— 
who are working hard to establish and 
maintain the high standards so essential 
to the success of our Defense Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout these hear- 
ings I was impressed with the fact that 
because of research and development a 
weapon, a device, a program was prac- 
tically obsolete by the time it reaches 
operation because of more modern tech- 
niques, weapon improvements and re- 
vised programs, 

It impresses upon me this thought— 
that we must find a superior answer to 
greater and greater dcfense budgets. 

Mr. Chairman, I note with interest 
and approval the favorable reaction of 
the President for a meeting with Russia.. 
We must use every means at our com- 
mand to find an answer to this ever- 
increasing budget for national defense. 


THE BATTLE OF IDEAS 


While I am a strong believer in a sound 
program of national defense, as we have 
attempted to spell out in this budget, 
I do feel we must not stop here. 

We live in a day when the struggle is 
for the wills of men and nations. 

We must not only have a gun in our 
hands but a superior idea in our heads 
and an answer in our hearts if we stem 
the tide of a foreign ideology that has 
captured one-fourth of the land area of 
the world and hold within their grasp 
approximately one-third of all the peo- 
ple in the world. 

There came to my desk within recent 
days a provoking newssheet edited by 
Moral Rearmament which I think has a 
significant application to the problem 
before us of trying to use every means at 
our command to win in this battle of 
ideas. I was struck with the question 
raised: “How does an idea capture the 
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world? The answer: By capturing the 
wills of individuals. When an idea wins 
the allegiance of the wills of men it be- 
comes a force in history; it becomes an 
ideology.” 

Is there an alternative force? What 
idea will capture the allegiance of the 
wills of men and of nations? 

My discussion up to this point has in- 
volved policies and programs of the De- 
fense Establishment and how to relate 
policy and programs to the end that we 
have an adequate Military Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that we must 
implement this enormous expenditure of 
dollars to build a great national defense 
with a superior idea to communism. We 
must breathe into this budget ideas that 
will change men and nations. You can 
kill a man but you cannot shoot an idea. 
The idea will either rise to bless or to 
plague you. Thus, Mr. Chairman, I 
would urge that all of us responsible for 
the Defense Establishment, the Congress, 
the military and civilian personnel, bring 
to our thinking, acting, and living abso- 
lute moral standards as the only way by 
which we can find an answer to greater 
and greater national defense budgets. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. When 
will I get a chance to ask my question? 

The The Chair is in 
no position to give an answer to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the fact that it is 
impossible to get recognition in the Com- 
mittee, I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In view 
of the fact that it is impossible for any- 
one except members of the committee 
to get time to speak, and I have no fault 
to find with that, and it will probably be 
impossible to get time under the 5-min- 
ute rule because the committee will use 
that, I will have to make a point of order, 
because I want the Members of the 
House to hear the members of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise; and on 
that motion I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Manon and Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH. 

The Committee divided; and there 
were—ayes 3, noes 101. 

So the Committee refused to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum is pres- 
ent. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Davis] is recognized for 20 minutes. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall be very happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan at this point 
if he desires to propound a question. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The gentleman 
from Michigan suggests there is more 
than one Member from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I make 
the point that there are so many gentle- 
men from Michigan on the Republican 
side I do not know which one is referred 
to 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. There are 
a number, I am sure, but I was referring 
specifically to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I had 
two questions, one I wanted to ask of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
and the other of the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Deane]. I will wait 
until they get the floor again. I do not 
want to put upon the gentleman from 
Wisconsin the responsibility of answer- 
ing questions that were put to them. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I feel in a rather embarrassing 
position when my recognition was the 
occasion for a motion that the Commit- 
tee rise and then other Members felt 
somewhat disappointed, I am sure, to 
learn that they were called back in here 
for a teller vote just prior to my allotted 
time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
Members who came in to answer will be 
well repaid by what the gentleman has 
to say, I have nci the slightest doubt. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, serving on the Air Force panel this 
year has been an interesting experience 
for me. It is the first time that I have 
had the responsibility of sitting through 
the details of a request for appropria- 
tions by one branch of the armed serv- 
ices, even though for the past 4 years it 
has been my responsibility to deal with 
one particular phase of military opera- 
tions, that of installations, the public 
works program of the armed services. 

One of the things that impressed me 
considerably and caused no small amount 
of concern was the actual lack of con- 
gressional control over funds that are 
made available to the Armed Forces. In- 
cluded in this budget for the Air Force— 
and I am going to devote my comments 
entirely to the Air Force atlhough some 
of the things which I may say, I am 
sure, will apply to the other services as 
well—are seven broad categories: Air- 
craft and related program, about $6 bil- 
lion; major procurement other than air- 
craft, about $350 million; research and 
development, $570 million; military per- 
sonnel, $3,670,000,000; Reserves, about 
$43,500,000; National Guard, about $200 
million; maintenance and operation, 
about $3,600,000,000-plus. 

The thing that is of considerable con- 
cern to me is that the Congress, once it 
provides a particular number of dollars 
for any 1 of these 7 categories, loses con- 
trol of that money from that time on. 
We lose control of it not only affirmative- 
ly but we lose control of it negatively as 
well. By losing control of it affirmatively 
I mean that we cannot impose our will on 
any branch of the armed services to be 


sure they will use any particular amount 
of money for any particular purpose. 
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That is true because of the control of 
the actual allotment of the funds which 
has been assumed over the course of the 
years by the executive branch of the 
Government. In other words, when we 
appropriate $570 million, we will say, for 
research and development, we have no 
assurance that that $570 million will be 
actually and affirmatively used by the 
Air Force for that purpose, because, 
actually, the Bureau of the Budget has 
assumed the authority to allot it, to 
dole it out, to the Air Force during the 
course of the year. 

Just as we cannot affirmatively con- 
trol the money that is to be used for a 
single purpose, we are somewhat help- 
less as a matter of practice in the nega- 
tive sense as well, because within those 
large categories of millions and billions 
there is at least under the law complete 
transferability within that huge amount 
of money. So, once the lump sum has 
been appropriated, even though they 
may come up with high stacks of justi- 
fications to show so many millions for 
projects in the category they call 200 or 
in the group of projects in the category 
300 or 400, as a matter of fact, they can 
switch that money around within that 
amount and completely at their discre- 
tion if, of course, they can get the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget, also 
within the executive branch, to make 
those transfers. 

In one case, for instance, we found 
$150 million that had been obligated in 
the course of a fiscal year that was in 
excess of the amount justified for that 
purpose the year before. When we asked 
about it, the answer was, “Oh, we simply 
transferred it from another place where 
we did not need it quite so badly.” 

One thing that grew out of the devel- 
opment of that situation has been a com- 
mitment that in future years, when ma- 
jor transfers of that kind are made, the 
Appropriations Committee will be in- 
formed at the time that transfer is con- 
templated. At least that is a step for- 
ward. I do not think it represents any- 
thing like a complete answer to these 
lump-sum appropriations and the com- 
plete transferability within them, but, 
while all of the Members of Congress 
will not be informed, at least the respon- 
sible Appropriations Subcommittee will 
be informed when these transfers are 
being made. I think it is quite plain, 
then, that we are almost completely de- 
pendent upon the good judgment and 
the managerial capacity of the people 
in the executive departments for the 
efficiency as well as for the strength, 
the actual strength, of the defense forces 
of this country. Yes; we can exercise 
our judgment in making these lump-sum 
appropriations, but once that has been 
done, the real progress that must be 
made, that affects directly the defense 
of our country, within the executive de- 
partment. That is true specifically with 
respect to this procurement program 
that we heard a considerable amount 
about. Those few who were on the floor 
most of the afternoon yesterday, at least, 
heard a great deal about the procure- 
ment program, where a large propor- 
tion of the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense is channeled. I am 
not in a position as a newcomer to this 
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particular specific appropriation to de- 
fend the procurement policies of the Air 
Force. Heaven knows that all of us 
have found occasions to be critical of 
procurement policies in all branches of 
the armed services. But, there was one 
thing that concerned me a bit about the 
considerable discussion on this point that 
took place here yesterday on the floor, 
and that was the impression that could 
be received by those who listened, by 
those who read the Record this morn- 
ing, that as far as the Members of the 
House were concerned, we were willing 
to cover the whole procurement pro- 
gram with a blanket indictment. I do 
not believe that was intended; in fact, 
I know it was not intended by any of the 
members of the subcommittee who spoke 
on that subject. But, there were ques- 
tions asked and comments made by other 
Members that left, for those through the 
Recorp this morning, a general impres- 
sion of such an indictment. I am per- 
sonally satisfied that there has been 
such a great improvement in the pro- 
curement policies of the Air Force and 
the other branches of the services in the 
past 2 years; there has been such a great 
improvement that the darkness has given 
way to a gleam of light in that direc- 
tion, that made it seem particularly un- 
fair that the comments of indictment 
of the procurement program should be 
made at this particular time. 

There has been great improvement, in 
my opinion, not only in our procurement 
processes, but in the overall management 
of the Air Force as well. In the field of 
manpower, for instance, when in late 
1952 the program contemplated 143 
wings, with 1,185,000 men in uniform and 
another 440,000-plus civilian employees, 
in the 1956 program it is contemplated 
that we shall have by the end of that 
fiscal year 137 wings with 975,000 men in 
uniform and 330,000 in a civilian capac- 
ity. That is a net reduction of 322,000 
persons, with a reduction of only 6 wings 
in the total contemplated target for the 
Air Force. 

Not all of the credit for this improve- 
ment in manpower management or utili- 
zation goes to the Air Force. The com- 
mittees of the Congress and the Congress 
as a whole have been responsible for in- 
sisting upon better utilization of that 
manpower. 

So, too, in the field of financial man- 
agement. The creation of industrial 
funds and stock funds, so that we now 
can have a dollar inventory control com- 
parable to the kind of control exercised 
by private business, represents a great 
advancement in that field. 

One thing occurred to me in the course 
of our hearings, and that was almost a 
reticence with which we were told about 
these great improvements in everyday 
management of the Air Force and of the 
other branches of the service. Finally, 
toward the close of the hearings, when 
we asked for specific examples, we were 
presented with a mimeographed list of 
specific things that had been done in the 
way of improvement. I do not intend to 
take the time here or to expand the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with it, but I think 
some of the critics ought to know of the 
kind of daily management improvement 
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that has taken place within the Armed 
Forces in the last couple of years. 

I was glad that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DEANE], who pre- 
ceded me on the floor, took the occasion 
to point to some of the encouraging fac- 
tors that have appeared in this all-im- 
portant field of improved management. 
And that has filtered down—this insist- 
ence upon better day-to-day manage- 
ment—has filtered down to the base ievel, 
to the installations of the Department 
of Defense. There is, as my colleague 
from Kansas [Mr. ScrIvNER] pointed out 
yesterday, an economy consciousness, in 
my opinion, at the installations that was 
not present in past years. As I say, I 
cannot take that entirely from my own 
experience on this subcommittee, but I 
can base it on the observations that I 
have made while serving on another sub- 
committee which had occasion to visit 
some of these installations. 

To get back to this problem of pro- 
curement and the improvement in man- 
agement that has taken place in it, I 
think that it can fairly be said that the 
presentation on this subject made by 
the people of the military was not effec- 
tive. They did not do the job they could 
have done of impressing the members of 
the committee and the Congress as a 
whole with the improvements that have 
been made. But certainly, as my col- 
league from North Carolina [Mr. DEANE] 
pointed out, Mr. Lewis, the Assistant 
Secretary for Materiel, gave what I con- 
sidered a most encouraging demonstra- 
tion of a healthy approach to attempting 
to get a solution to the procurement 
difficulties. 

I am glad that a study is to be made 
before next year’s hearings under the 
sponsorship of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which is completely proper. 
But it does concern me a bit that from 
some of the comments that were made 
yesterday, the indication was that we all 
feel that the program has sort of deteri- 
orated, bogged down, and that the job of 
the investigating committee will be to go 
in and tear it to pieces and lay the pieces 
separately on the table for the Members 
of the Congress and the public to study. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Iam happy 
to yield to the chairman of our sub- 
committee. 

Mr. MAHON. I feel the gentleman is 
making a very interesting and valuable 
statement. 

I feel that many improvements have 
been made in the Department of Defense 
over the years. I think the Department 
with every passing month is gaining 
some in cost consciousness and in effi- 
ciency, especially since we have leveled 
off on a stable program. The further we 
get away from a crash program I believe 
the more solid that program will be. 

I deplore the attitude of anyone who 
would undertake to paint with a broad 
brush and destroy the confidence of the 
people in the good intentions and in the 
efficiency of our civilian and military 
leaders. By and large, I have faith and 
confidence in them. The tendency 
which existed a few years ago of brand- 
ing so many of them as either unin- 
formed, or disloyal, or stupid, was very 
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bad, indeed, for everybody. Talk about 
breaking down morale in the Armed 
Forces, that is a good way to doit. We 
have some good men, and they are try- 
ing to do a good job. 

I recognize that in some of the state- 
ments I made yesterday I might have 
appeared on the surface to be somewhat 
harsh, but my object was to try to drive 
home this fact, that we must somehow, 
thinking not as Democrats or Repub- 
licans but as Americans, find a way to 
get more for the defense dollar in pro- 
curement. While I have indicted our 
failures through the years under pre- 
vious administrations and now, I recog- 
nize that it is hard to get the competitive 
bidding that we want, at times im- 
possible. 

We have only one firm, I believe, mak- 
ing the intercontinental B-52 bomber. 
Often you do not have a lot of people 
who are in a position to bid. We have 
only about 12 companies that have Air 
Force contracting facilities for air 
frames. I recognize that many of these 
contracts have to be negotiated. It is 
because so many of them have to be 
negotiated that we really need the top- 
flight men doing the negotiating, because 
men of less caliber can do the competi- 
tive bid basis type of work. 

I join with the gentleman in under- 
taking to put in proper focus this highly 
important and significant facet of our 
defense building. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I appreci- 
ate the fact that the gentleman did make 
those comments. It is in keeping with 
his constructive approach to these prob- 
lems. My purpose has been simply to 
attempt to correct the overall impression 
of indictment that could be gained from 
yesterday's discussions, an impression 
which was neither completely justified 
nor fair. I am sure from what the gen- 
tleman from Texas has said and from 
his very consistent conduct in that re- 
spect that he will certainly join in the 
hope that whatever investigations result 
will not be with the purpose of creating 
headlines. Iam sure that will not be true 
because of the sponsorship of this par- 
ticular investigation, but will be to help 
the executive branch and the Congress 
meet their joint responsibility in this 
great field. I cannot help but feel that 
some of the difficulties we have had in 
procurement must be brought right 
home to roost at the steps of the Con- 
gress itself. We ourselves have been re- 
sponsible to no little extent for the fact 
that we do not have complete competi- 
tive bidding in many fields of the pro- 
curement for the Department of Defense. 

Some of the same gentlemen who were 
critical of the procurement program yes- 
terday, for instance, were some of those 
who have been quite pointed in some of 
the remarks they have made that some 
defense contracts ought to go into par- 
ticular hardship areas of this coun- 
try, regardless of what the additional ex- 
pense to the Defense Department might 
be. Too, they have urged that small 
businesses be considered in place of a 
large business that might be able to do 
the job more cheaply. 

There is an overriding policy consid- 
eration in this respect that transcends 
the dollars and cents of the broad com- 
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petitive-bidding program, but that is the 
responsibility oi Congress, it is not the 
responsibility of the Air Force. Like- 
wise, in the maintenance of alternate 
sources for large procurement contracts, 
we in Congress have insisted upon that. 

The Department of Defense has insist- 
ed upon that at the very top level, also, 
because we and they felt it was not com- 
pletely safe to put all our eggs in one 
basket for any important source of pro- 
curement. In that connection, the gen- 
tleman from Texas mentioned the alter- 
nate sources of B-52 procurement. The 
second one costs considerably more than 
the first one, and we could get all of 
them cheaper probably if we continued 
to get all of the planes from the one 
place. But because of overriding policy 
considerations, we have said to get them 
from that second place also even though 
we have to pay more for them. Those 
are some of the things that enter into the 
matter both in the field of policy and 
in the field, shall I say, of congressional 
interference which have made it impos- 
sible for the Air Force to go ahead with 
most procurement on a completely com- 
petitive basis. We know, too, in this 
field where secrecy is involved, and where 
we are not dealing with common items, 
but items which have to be not only 
manufactured but started from scratch 
and where we have to go through all the 
processes of research and development 
before we get the items, you cannot, 
therefore, go out and put that on the 
bidding market and let everybody com- 
pete for contracts. It is not too surpris- 
ing that we must have a large amount of 
our procurement on something other 
than a straight competitive basis. I 
make these comments not as a champion 
or defender of past procurement poli- 
cies, but rather to attempt to bring some 
of these things into focus. In my opin- 
ion, they have been taken out of focus 
somewhat by the discussion had here on 
the floor yesterday. 

There are a couple of other things that 
I did want to mention. One of them 
was the Air Force ROTC program. I 
imagine that a good many of you have 
had inquiries and letters relating to about 
1,300 young men who took the Air Force 
ROTC program at various colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 
They then found at the end of the course, 
when they were qualified in every re- 
spect, that the Air Force Reserve com- 
mission which they thought they were 
going to get, simply was not available to 
them. About 4,800 of such ROTC grad- 
uates were not given Reserve commis- 
sions. They were given the alternative 
of volunteering in a noncommissioned 
status, letting Uncle Sam catch up with 
them through the Selective Service, or 
taking a commisson in the Air National 
Guard. Anumber of them took this last 
alternative, but they found after taking 
that course that such service was not 
credited even though they went on duty 
with the guard for a period of 3 years— 
that was not credited as service in the 
Armed Forces. They were still subject 
to the Selective Service once they re- 
sumed status other than active with the 
Air National Guard. Those 1,300 young 
men presented something of a problem 
and in the course of our hearings, it was 
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brought out that legislation is now being 
submitted by the Department of De- 
fense. I do not know exactly what its 
status is with respect to the Committee 
on Armed Services of the House but the 
legislation is “in the works,” to use a 
slang phrase, to attempt to solve that 
problem so that they will be credited as 
long as they have gone on active duty and 
have worn the uniform, actually, in serv- 
ice, at least as far as the Selective Serv- 
ice Act is concerned. 

There is one more item that I want to 
deal with briefly. It is something for 
which no funds are included in this ap- 
propriation measure. But, it is some- 
thing for which the Congress has made 
considerable appropriations in the past, 
and that is the tactical air-navigation 
program which, in its abbreviated form, 
iscalled TACAN. At about the time our 
hearings were in progress, a number of 
newspaper articles and editorials began 
to appear, inferring a considerable 
amount of duplication and waste of 
money through the development of 
TAC AN by the Armed Services at the 
same time the civilian program, general- 
ly referred to as VOR/DME, was being 
developed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

Because of these questions the chair- 
man very prudently brought the head of 
the communications for the Air Force, 
General Blake, before us to ask him 
about some of the items and editorials 
which had appeared. What has de- 
veloped since our hearings have been 
held is this: that the Air Navigation De- 
velopment Board’s recommendation that 
VOR, as it is called, which is the direc- 
tion-finding part of the aircraft naviga- 
tion system, should continue until 1965, 
but they were going to cut off what they 
call the distance measuring part of it, 
DME, on July 1, 1955. They said they 
could not assure to the civil aircraft 
participants that DME would be usable 
beyond that time. As a result of the 
furor that was raised at about the 
time our hearings were completed, a 
revised plan has been submitted, which 
means that this DME, the one that was 
the most controversial at the time, has 
been extended until 1960. So that as 
far as I know, with but a few minor 
exceptions, this arrangement has made 
both the civilian aircraft people and the 
Department of Defense as satisfied as 
any compromise seems to satisfy the 
participants in any controversy. I have 
some other factual material on this sub- 
ject, furnished to me by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Donald A. Quarles, who 
serves as Chairman of the Air Naviga- 
tion Development Board, at my request, 
which I shall ask to insert in the Recorp 
at this point at the proper time. 

BACKGROUND AND ORIGINAL PLAN OF ACTION 

The Air Navigation Development 
Board’s plan of action, as announced 
on February 8, 1955, provided for the 
continuation of distance measuring 
equipment on an experimental basis 
only. Further, no service was guaran- 
teed after the 30th of June 1955. The 
reasons for this provision were: 

Civil distance measuring equipment 
and the tactical air navigation system— 
TACAN—used, in part, the same fre- 
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quency space. This prevented full im- 
plementation of TACAN. 

The DME program was not complete 
as far as ground installations were 
concerned; 447 ground stations were 
planned to be completed by June 30, 
1955, with an additional 55 planned for 
1956. Two hundred and sixty-one of 
these are to be fully commissioned by 
June 30, 1955. 

Information available to the Board 
indicated that there were less than 200 
nongovernment aircraft equipped with 
airborne distance measuring equipment. 
This represented a very small segment 
of the aviation public. For example, 
28,000 VOR sets had been purchased 
by civil aircraft operators; 26,000 VOR 
sets have been purchased by the Navy 
and Air Force. 

Because the Board had stated TACAN 
as its objective, it seemed logical to shut 
down distance measuring equipment im- 
mediately. This would prevent further 
expenditure of public funds and incon- 
venience the least possible number of 
airborne equipment purchasers. 

The Board’s policy did not require 
the elimination of distance measuring 
equipment immediately. On the con- 
trary, it provided for the DME ground 
network to be held in a state of readi- 
ness because of the possibility of TACAN 
failing to measure up to common system 
standards. This possibility, although re- 
mote, nevertheless existed and required 
that a backup, or insurance measure, be 
provided. It was, therefore, planned 
that the present civil DME in combina- 
tion with an omnibearing system, yet to 
be developed, which would satisfy both 
the civil and military—common sys- 
tem—requirements, would comprise this 
backup system. Civil DME in combina- 
tion with the new omnibearing device 
is popularly known as the alternative 
system. 

MODIFIED DME PLAN 

Soon after the original ANDB plan had 
been announced, a definite trend against 
the discontinuance of DME became evi- 
dent. Accordingly, it seemed prudent to 
modify the plan as originally announced 
where it pertained to discontinuing DME. 
The change would attempt to satisfy 
those who wanted DME service by offer- 
ing a continuation of the DME ground 
network operation until June 30, 1960. 
This plan would not interfere with the 
partial implementation of TACAN al- 
ready ordered for use by the military 
and as long as it was clearly understood 
that this extension was not to encourage 
the entrenchment of the distance meas- 
uring equipment, the ANDB had no ob- 
jection to it. With these understand- 
ings, the ANDB agreed that DME service 
could be extended, although it was point- 
ed out that the military and the sched- 
uled air transport industry had no plans 
for it. 

The Air Coordinating Committee, by 
separate action, has recognized and sup- 
ported the ANDB modified plan of action 
as announced in its press release of 
April 20. 

Extending DME has many advan- 
tages; among the important ones are: 

It permits DME service to be given to 
those requiring it. 
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It enables both air crews and ground 
traffic control personnel to become fa- 
miliar with the use of distance informa- 
tion and to develop and adopt procedures 
which will increase air traffic control 
efficiency. These procedures would be 
applicable to TACAN or subsequent sys- 
tems having a distance measuring com- 
ponent. 

It maintains the DME ground net- 
work in readiness to be teamed with the 
new omnibearing system in event 
TACAN, for reasons not foreseen, fails 
to qualify for common system use. 

SUMMATION 


The Air Navigation Development 
Board’s agreement to extend the life of 
the distance measuring equipment was 
partly in response to a desire expressed 
for this service by a persistent segment 
of aviation and also because the Board 
felt it had no right to deny a useful 
navigation service to those equipped to 
use it, if it did not interfere with the 
adoption of the system that had been 
found best for all users of the airspace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis] 
has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
LMr. FLoop], a member of the committee. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. Are we to sit here and just 
loaf and wait for these expositions that 
we are supposed to listen to? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has rec- 
5 the Member in charge of the 

e. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
FLoop and Mr. WHITTEN have been on the 
floor constantly for 2 days. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. By prearrangement he was 
to close the debate, but another speaker 
to whom I intended to yield is not 
present, So the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi was to close the debate on the 
Democratic side. He is a very valuable 
member of the subcommittee and has 
been waiting to be heard. 

I now yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the recognition given me by 
the membership when I was yielded this 
time to discuss this more than $30 billion 
appropriation. 

On this particular matter I am pleased 
to have a chance to discuss with the 
membership some things that I think are 
very important. 

I served on the national defense ap- 
propriations during World War II, on the 
Navy Subcommittee. At that time we 
had a number of developments that 
showed what could happen and what was 
happening in any program we had. 

For instance, we found that the Navy 
had entered into a contract with the 
Standard Oil Company of California to 
develop Elk Hills where the Navy had a 
bigger percentage of the land but the 
contract gave the Standard Oil Co. a far 
bigger share of the oil. The contract 
gave to that company all the oil that 
was produced for the first 5 years. The 
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value of Navy’s share of such oil was to 
be repaid to the Government but at a 
rate less than interest on the Govern- 
ment’s share of the oil which Standard 
Oil received. It developed that that 
contract was in perpetuity. Once we 
got into it, it developed that there had 
been no approval by the Department of 
Justice. Upon our objections, the con- 
tract was ruled illegal, and the Secretary 
of the Navy said he had pulled a boner. 

During my service on that subcom- 
mittee it developed that the Navy want- 
ed to build about $500 million worth of 
new facilities late in the war. We asked 
why it was that they did not use the 
Army-abandoned facilities. They said 
the Army had abandoned no facilities. 
At the lunch hour Navy witnesses came 
back with a statement from the Army 
that the Army had abandoned no facil- 
ities. But when we got into the hearings 
we got from Army witnesses the facts, 
and it was developed that while they had 
vacated facilities, they were not aban- 
doned because they had caretakers there. 
The services had a committee on the 
joint use of facilities, but it had not met 
during the 3 years of the war, The net 
result of our efforts was the Navy used 
in excess of 200 vacated Army facilities 
at a saving of between $400 million and 
$500 million. But the tragedy of it was, 
and this is supported by the record, the 
Army could not tell the Navy, after they 
found out what was required or desired, 
until they got on the telephone and 
called over the country to find out what 
they had that was vacated, because they 
did not know here in Washington. 

The reason I mention that is that it 
has been my view for a long time, and it 
is personal, that the only real way the 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can do you any real good in this 
year’s hearings in considering this year’s 
justifications must be based on what we 
know they did with what they got last 
year; in other words, the knowledge that 
we have of last year’s actions is the real 
basis that we have got to have if we want 
to do any good in checking on this year’s 
requests. So I have always believed from 
the start that investigations were highly 
valuable. I have used it on the Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture during the years 
that I have been chairman. If I had 
time, I could recite benefits which have 
come of the Department, to the Govern- 
ment, and to the people. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In connection 
with the donor property bill that I in- 
troduced and which passed this House 
and with which the gentleman is 
familiar, we had hearings. We found 
that in connection with stock fund items 
of the various branches of the Defense 
Department they were declared excess 
but not surplus. If declared surplus 
General Services then would have in- 
formation which they could use in ask- 
ing other agencies of the Government if 
they could use any of the items before 
they got down to the colleges and the 
universities, which is proper. 

We found that even on property de- 
clared excess by the Department of the 
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Army, that the Department of the Navy 
did not know it nor did the Department 
of the Air Force, and some of that prop- 
erty could have been used and the tax- 
payers’ money saved. Some of it has 
been sold to the extent of $2,400,000,000 
at a gross average return of about 7 
percent. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution, and I want to 
say that this whole military department 
is full of illustrations just like that. 

But back to this investigation. I made 
the point repeatedly in former years that 
the Military Establishment, big as it is 
of necessity, that the only way to hold 
them in check is by a continuing in- 
vestigation. A few years ago under the 
threat of the McClellan resolution to 
establish a joint committee on budget for 
the House and Senate, I got the Appro- 
priations Committee to adopt a resolu- 
tion providing for annual investigations 
of each department and agency of the 
Government by agents of the Appropria- 
tions Committee with the subcommittee 
pointing out the particular place for the 
investigation to be made. This year I 
went back on the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Defense and notwithstanding the 
resolution I mention, I found that we had 
not had that investigation for 1953 and 
1954. I began to ask questions of the 
departmental witnesses, what I want to 
recite to you are largely what they did 
not know. We had before us the finest 
group of military people to justify these 
appropriations. The things they dis- 
cussed, however, had to do largely with 
new gadgets, new weapons, new equip- 
ment, military equipment which I could 
not hope to qualify to discuss with them. 
But when you got them to discussing 
money and the finances requested they 
knew as little about that as we did about 
the military part of it they discussed. 
Of course among all the witnesses there 
were some exceptions but by and large it 
was as I have described. I know some- 
where they must have had people with 
more information. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Having served with 
the gentleman for quite a period of time, 
I know that he would not make a state- 
ment erroneously, so I would like to cor- 
rect him to this degree: We have had 
two groups in the last 2 years of special 
investigators that have been assigned 
at the request of the respective sub- 
committees. Those reports are available 
in the committee for a Member. Per- 
haps the gentleman did not know that, 
but that is the truth about the matter. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I appreciate the cor- 
rection by the gentleman. Having 
served on this committee, my statement 
bears out the testimony before the par- 
ticular panel on which I happened to 
serve, which was the Air Force. I appre- 
ciate the correction because I certainly 
want to be factually correct. 

Let me show you what was testified in 
these hearings. It was testified, for in- 
stance, that the Air Force was contin- 
uing on a 150-plane contract, each of 
which cost millions of dollars. After 
only two planes had been produced, they 
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had a wing flutter. Instead of stop- 
ping the contract then until such defect 
was corrected, the Department con- 
tinued the production. 

When first questioned about it, one 
of the reasons given was that to stop 
further production would mean unem- 
ployment. I said, “Well, nobody wants 
unemployment, but that should be han- 
dled through the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission and elsewhere. 
The National Defense Department is not 
the department to take care of that.” 

It developed then they do not follow 
such a policy now. Now they fly before 
they buy. I said to them this change 
in policy proves the correctness of my 
objection to continuing this contract 
pending correction of the defect in the 
two planes delivered. 

“Now,” I asked, “having found it out, 
what is your excuse for carrying on this 
particular contract?” The answer was 
anything but adequate. It also devel- 
oped in these hearings that the Air Force 
has requested in this bill approximately 
$150,000 more per unit for a type of plane 
they have been procuring from the same 
company for 2 years. For 2 straight 
years the company has been making the 
same plane. But in this request the 
Air Force asked for an additional $150,- 
000 per unit for the planes to be built 
during the coming fiscal year, which are 
the same as those heretofore built. 
When I asked what effort they had made 
to try to get the contractors to do it 
at the same unit price, the answer was 
that they had made such efforts. I then 
asked that they bring the actual file in. 
I wanted to see the correspondence. 
The reply was that they had to get the 
file from Wright Field. Our chairman 
supported my request and they were 
told to bring in the actual file from 
Wright Field to show what effort they 
had made to get this contract on the 
same unit price. 

After about 10 days they came back 
and said they were sorry they had given 
us erroneous information. The contract 
had not been negotiated. It had not 
taken up with the company, but, to play 
safe, they had estimated they would have 
to pay $150,000 more per plane. I then 
asked if they had not only misled us but 
if by requesting the increased amount 
they had not given away their hand by 
saying they would be willing to pay $150,- 
000 more per plane? 

But they insisted on showing an ex- 
ample of where they had saved money. 
Then was presented the facts concerning 
a certain contract when they had set a 
target of approximately $400,000 cost per 
unit with provisions for the Government 
to pay 80 percent of any overage. After 
he had been operating they found he 
was a high-cost operator; then they had 
gone in and got a contract for two-hun- 
dred-thirty-odd planes and in such con- 
tract they scaled the cost down to $290,- 
C00 per plane. 

But, listen, it developed that when the 
lower price was set for the new contract 
they had finished only about 16 planes 
under the other contract, as I recall the 
facts, which showed it was a high-cost 
contract, but they did not do anything 
under their renegotiation rights so far 
as the original contract was concerned. 
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Here is the thing that gets you about 
the laxity of our whole operation and we 
need to correct it. I was pleased to note 
the statements made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

This appropriation is in about eight 
different parts, so tospeak. Within each 
of those parts they can do almost any- 
thing they want to by juggling it around 
and spending directly opposite to their 
justifications. The major part of the 
money, the minute we appropriate it and 
it comes to them the first of July, they 
can use it for an entirely different pur- 
pose so far as any law is concerned. Now, 
there is an arrangement where it is sup- 
posed to be reviewed by the Bureau of 
the Budget. They have assured us that 
they would advise us in the future of 
the substantial shift of the funds, but 
whether that is carried out or not will 
require a continuing check to see whether 
they use it for the purpose requested or 
in the way that they later tell us that 
they did use it. This actually requires 
two budgets: what they say they will do 
and then a performance budget, what 
they actually did. The Assistant Sec- 
retary for Air made this significant 
statement: 

We have to have the right to use these 
millions of dollars that you give us for one 
purpose; we have to have the right to use 
it for a different purpose because if we can- 
not, we would be tempted to go ahead and 
use it for the purpose we got it for even 
though we found out it was unsound. 


Now, that is the statement in the 
record. 

And I want you to listen to this. Iam 
talking about the appropriation process. 
In this bill there are millions of dollars 
for procurement of weapons for which 
drawings have not been drawn and the 
use of which is dependent upon a dis- 
covery of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion which has not been discovered yet. 
Now, can you go any further than that 
in laxity in providing money to the big- 
gest operation that you have? Now, I 
know these people have just as much de- 
sire to save asIdo. They were wonder- 
ful people, but most of the witnesses be- 
fore us were primarily fine military men 
and not grounded in the financial re- 
quests that they were before us to 
justify. 

Now, the reason I point this out—and 
there are some things you can take com- 
fort in in this matter—I gained the im- 
pression that our military men play up 
to the utmost maximum what Russia 
could do with what she has; and figure 
her to have the absolute maximum as 
to what she could have. Then, to play 
it more safe, we count for ourselves the 
absolute minimum that we could do un- 
der any circumstances in case of attack. 
So that feeling gives a wide spread for 
our real degree of preparedness. That 
is a human action, and it is a case of 
playing it safe; it at least gives you some 
confidence that perhaps we are in good 
shape. Personally may I say we are will- 
ing to risk these military men that were 
before us to fight any war we may have 
and we will win it. I am talking about 
the financial aspect. They tell us that 
we will have to carry this military pro- 
gram on for from 15 to 30 years. That 
means that half of your annual budget 
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is going to be for military defense for 
15 to 30 years. We have had this situa- 
tion since World War II, virtually, and 
you are not going to raise in taxes 50 
percent of your annual expenditures. 
You are going to finance half of it by 
inflation. We have and will. Thus, it 
becomes imperative that we consider on 
the one hand the national defense that 
we believe we must have, but on the 
other hand we must match against it 
the economic effect of paying half of 
your money out each year in national 
defense. I sympathize with the Presi- 
dent of these United States as he has 
to balance on the one hand the desire 
for everybody to be protected to the 
fullest extent, with plans to meet any 
possible Russian attack as though Rus- 
sia could fight a war on every front at 
once, and against that desire the Presi- 
dent must balance the economic effect 
of such tremendous expenditures on our 
own country in the years ahead. But, 
the point I make is that these very facts 
make it imperative that we know what 
the military is going to use the money 
for when they ask for it and that we re- 
quire them to come back and show what 
they did use it for and that we get a 
dollar’s worth for dollars spent. Now, 
the best way to save money is to have 
the military people themselves save it. 
I think by reason of these hearings and 
these speeches, and this investigation 
that we are going to have, the greatest 
help will be that it will make the top 
men call on the second men to know 
what they are doing and right on down 
the line. We need this investigation 
badly to help us in the Congress, The 
national Defense Department needs it 
just as badly so it will know. 

One more thing and I will close. Last 
year we passed an act requiring the Na- 
tional Defense Department to report to 
the Congress its contractual obligations 
as of June 30, 1954. They were sup- 
posed to make that report by Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. They did not make the 
report, they did not tell us by Decem- 
ber 31; they did not tell us by Janu- 
ary 31; they did not tell us by Febru- 
ary 28; they have not told us yet. Our 
committee has repeatedly called for 
such report. We still do not have it. I 
am not one who would charge that fail- 
ure up to arrogance of anybody in the 
Department of National Defense. The 
tragedy of the situation is that the De- 
partment of National Defense has not 
told the Congress almost a year after 
the date on which we asked for the infor- 
mation, because they do not have it 
themselves. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Did the gen- 
tleman know that there is in this bill 
$400,000 for the Secretary of Defense for 
the purpose of giving out public infor- 
mation? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I heard the point 
made by the gentleman yesterday. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Does the 
gentleman mean to tell us that it has 
been a year and he cannot even get this 
information yet? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I suppose we will 
never get such information until the 
Defense Department can find out itself. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. I think it would be sig- 
nificant to point out, that in his discus- 
sion of the procurement problem, the 
gentleman is somewhat supported by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Materiel, Mr. Roger Lewis, who said: 

After we have done the very best job we 
feel we can in placing and administering 
these contracts, still the very nature of the 
article and the times under which we are 
making these procurements make it possible 
for unusual profits to be realized. 


That is in keeping with the gentle- 
man’s idea of better contracting. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man and I repeat that most of their con- 
tracts in procurement are still what 
anybody would call cost-plus; they dress 
it up in some other way, but the target 
is set and the major contracts provide 
for such and such a percentage of profit. 
And the test as to whether they have 
been paying too much is to see what has 
happened to the aircraft companies 
whose chief source of business has been 
the Government during that period. We 
got some information in the RECORD on 
this point. I trust our investigation will 
disclose more. 

I trust that this investigation will be 
thorough. I trust it will be a continuing 
one, because I believe the folks who are 
running the Military Department are 
just as sincere as I am; they have the 
same earnest desire, but they sadly lack 
information. An investigation of this 
kind will be of help to them and of help 
to the Congress, and under present con- 
ditions is an absolute necessity for pro- 
tecting the national interests. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Maryland IMr. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, at this late hour in the day, I would 
hesitate to take the time of this Commit- 
tee in further discussion of this measure, 
which has been so well explained by my 
colleagues of the committee on both 
sides of the aisle. As the last speaker 
on this side of the aisle I would be 
tempted to rest on the explanations and 
the masterful discussions that have been 
made by my colleagues, were it not for 
the fact that we have not gotten around 
to what is perhaps the big issue in this 
bill, as I understand it, which is the ques- 
tion of whether or not the committee’s 
recommendations as to the size of the 
forces are to be followed, or whether 
they are to be amended as sought by my 
distinguished colleague on the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FL OO]. 

Unfortunately, that gentleman is not 
on the floor at this moment. If he is 
going to abandon offering his amend- 
ments, if we may yield back the balance 
of our time, we could go ahead with the 
bill, May I ask, if I yielded back the 
balance of the 25 minutes that were 
yielded me, would my good friend, the 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon], move to close the debate 
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and proceed with reading the bill for 
amendment? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, under 
the rules of the House one must not 
tempt a fellow Member. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. My dis- 
tinguished chairman is a most repudiated 
Member. He is one of the best I have 
served under but, as I recollect, he polled 
but three votes on his motion a few min- 
utes ago that the Committee rise. I 
would really feel sorry for him, were it 
not a case of his winning by losing. 

This appropriation of nearly $31.5 bil- 
lion is something like 55 percent of our 
taxpayers’ substance for this year. 
Those of us that have toiled long and 
faithfully on it will have to inflict our 
thoughts upon you just a little further 
because, after all, on the rightness of 
this bill depends not only a lot of money, 
astronomical sums, but also our very 
national safety. I will try to get down 
to the point about why our committee 
has recommended the particular amount 
it has in this bill so far as the strength 
of our ground forces is concerned. 

There has been some implication that 
there is in progress a cut in the numbers 
of our Army, our Navy, and our Marines. 
In a sense that is true, but it is nothing 
new. This whole thing dates back to the 
so-called New Look of a year ago, when 
it was decided that the crash buildup 
should cease, that we would have to level 
off for a long term, and keep our powder 
dry and our defenses in order and on a 
basis that we could maintain for an in- 
definite period. 

The planners in our Defense Depart- 
ment find themselves in the unfortunate 
situation of having to be able to run 
either a marathon race or a 100-yard 
dash, whichever they are called upon to 
do by our potential enemies. It might 
seem in a matter as important as this, 
that the ching to do would be to give 
more money and have a little larger force 
than we think necessary, and then be 
very safe, but unfortunately it is not that 
simple. 

Because the American taxpayers’ dol- 
lar is fundamentally the best and the 
most fundamental ammunition we have, 
the purchasing power of the American 
dollar over the years must be husbanded 
and guarded so that our economy can 
support not only our defense effort but 
all the efforts of our great country. 
Therefore we can ill afford to maintain 
forces on any level that is not a sound 
level. 

You have been told that our defense 
expenditures now have leveled off at 
about what they are likely to be for some 
years to come, or, rather, that they are 
expected to level off at about what they 
are this year, with certain exceptions. 
Actually, the level of about $35 billion 
has been estimated. That comes about 
for two reasons. One is that we are liv- 
ing on some money from previous years, 
some $2 billion in the Army, as the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forn] has 
explained, and I think about three- 
quarters of a billion in the Navy. In ad- 
dition, this bill does not include the mili- 
tary construction. But all of our experts 
have told us that we will level off at about 
the present strength, so they hope, if 
there is not some sharp change in the 
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international situation, but that we have 
to be prepared to maintain this level for 
years to come. 

That makes it imperative that we do 
not maintain forces at an unjustified 
level. We should maintain them at a 
conservatively safe minimum and at the 
same time there must be balance. Thus, 
we cannot afford to have too many spare 
parts when we do not have the motors 
in which to put them. How do we, of 
the subcommittee, reach the figures? 
How do we ask you, Members of the 
Committee of the Whole and the House 
of Representatives, to fix the figures? It 
is very much like the great American 
jury system. We are not experts. We 
hear the experts. We hear what they 
have to say and then in our best judg- 
ment we decide what is right. In this 
instance, the experts, and we have had 
them, we have had the very finest ex- 
perts, I believe, that there are in this 
world, they have told us what our Armed 
Forces should be for the coming year. 
They have not all agreed. We, on the 
subcommittee, do not all agree and, of 
course, the Members of this great body 
would not all agree. But by and large 
the testimony has been overwhelming 
as expressed by the best experts so that 
we have almost unanimously agreed 
upon the formula which our committee 
is bringing to you today. It is true that 
certain members of the Army, General 
Ridgway and others, would like to see a 
larger Army. So would many of us. In 
a sense, of course, they are prejudiced 
witnesses. I say that in the most pleas- 
ant sense because I admire them all very 
much, but they are prejudiced in that 
any commander would not be worth his 
salt if he purposely and willingly stood 
by and saw his tools taken away from 
him. Naturally, any commander never 
is quite satisfied that he has enough men 
or equipment to meet the tremendous 
responsibility we place on his shoulders. 
But, we have a formula which was pro- 
duced to our committee by the best ex- 
perts we know. I read to you what 
Secretary Wilson says about that. It is 
on page 32 of the hearings: 

The determination of the strength of the 
Army, as well as of the Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, represents a decision reached 
after long study within the Department of 
Defense and the National Security Council 
and was finally approved by the President. 


It was not based upon the proposal of any 
particular individual. 


This committee has adopted that pro- 
gram just as a jury decides on a verdict 
based on the best evidence they are able 
to get. Such is the testimony we have 
heard and it should not be lightly ig- 
nored. It has been pointed out by my 
colleague that we still have the greatest 
peacetime force that we have ever had 
and we must maintain it in readiness. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Is it 
not also true that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff passed on this matter of the size 
of the Army. We had hearings and dis- 
cussions about that in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. As I understood, their 
final conclusion, it was not based on 
numbers, that is, on the numbers of peo- 
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ple you have in the Army. The decision 
was based on the combat capabilities of 
the individual soldiers, the various units 
of the division and the capability of the 
division. That is what tells you how 
good and how effective in combat the 
personnel of the division will be. You 
just cannot count bodies and determine 
what the size of our Armed Forces shall 
be. You must understand what equip- 
ment they have and what training they 
have and what morale they have, and all 
these with other factors will indicate 
what size a military unit should be to 
carry out its mission. Since the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff concluded that the size 
which the gentleman referred to was ap- 
propriate for the Army, I am willing to 
abide by their judgment because in my 
book they are the last word on this 
problem. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California, a 
very important member of the great 
Committee on Armed Services, has ex- 
pressed very ably the views, I think, of 
most of us. Incidentally, there are some 
factors we should take into considera- 
tion with respect to this program. It 
has been pointed out by my colleagues 
that the ground forces, though they may 
be smaller in number have a greatly in- 
creased firepower. They have greatly 
increased the percentage of combat 
ready troops as compared with the over- 
all numbers in uniform because they 
have turned many jobs over to civilians. 
The numbers in the pipeline have been 
reduced, and it has been possible to re- 
duce the numbers in training because 
of increased reenlistments of veterans. 
Then, above all, we have to look at it as a 
team proposition and a question of bal- 
ance, and the thing that our allies and 
our friends are in a position to supply 
best for the team is infantry divisions 
and people on the ground. 

We have great allies. When the Ko- 
rean trouble started we had only half 
the force we have now. In addition to 
that, there was no Korean Army to men- 
tion, yet today it is one of the greatest 
standing armies in the world. The same 
thing may be said of the Chinese Nation- 
alist Army. Our allies are strong in 
ground forces, and we must put our 
strength in other places, particularly in 
the air and on the sea, and in research 
and development, where incidentally 
there has been no reduction. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. We hear so 
much about the military trying to get 
too many men into the service. Do I 
understand someone is going to offer an 
amendment adding more than the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff want; that they are go- 
ing to offer an amendment in defiance 
of the recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and are going to force 
more people into the Army than those 
who are running the military say are 
needed? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. My under- 
standing is that such amendments are 
to be offered. Why the particular magic 
number, I do not know quite what the 
reason is for the number he has chosen, 
but I believe the gentleman from Penn- 
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sylvania [Mr. Froop! is going to move 
that the Army retain the strength that 
it will have at the end of this fiscal year 
for the remainder of the next fiscal year. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Then I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that this bill 
is about 55 percent of our income and 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff say that 
they do not need these additional men 
for the security of the country, and then 
somebody is going to offer an amend- 
ment that will cost tens of millions of 
dollars more to bring those men in? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. It will un- 
doubtedly cost more than tens of mil- 
lions. It will go into hundreds of mil- 
lions more. Dollars are ammunition. 
There is nothing that is more wasteful 
than armed troops who are not engaged 
in fighting, or standing vy. The only 
excuse is for insurance. If we have 
enough forces which the best judgment 
of our greatest military minds say is 
adequate insurance, anything over and 
beyond that is wasteful, and perhaps is 
defeating the very purpose we are trying 
to accomplish. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I understand 
it will cost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars extra, and it may be possible that 
we will not balance the budget. These 
hundreds of millions of dollars extra will 
have to be borrowed for future genera- 
tions to pay. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Not only 
that. There is another angle we should 
think about. We are told we are in a 
posture of readiness sufficient for na- 
tional defense. If we increase it, it could 
be interpreted as saber rattling. The 
gentleman from North Carolina, a mem- 
ber of our subcommittee, made a very 
fine statement with regard to that mat- 
ter. That is, that there is a lot more to 
this problem of maintaining peace than 
armed strength. If we give the world a 
picture of arming beyond the necessities 
for national defense and we increase the 
Army at this time rather than decrease 
it, it throws us open to misunderstanding 
throughout the world, which may be just 
enough to tilt the pendulum away from 
peace instead of toward it. 

There is one other matter I would like 
to mention. We of the committee do not 
hesitate to take the gloves off and sail 
into the armed services when we think 
they are wrong. Often they are wrong. 
It is only logical, because running so 
stupendous, so huge an operation, if 
misunderstandings did not occur and 
mistakes were not made by the people in 
charge, they would not be human. How- 
ever, I do want to suggest that great care 
be given in reading these headlines about 
huge waste, of overbuying and over- 
supplying. 

Bear in mind that when they say “The 
Army has so many supplies on hand” 
that the word “Army” is very indefinite. 
Supplies for a million-man army would 
last only 3 months when that army is 
suddenly increased to a 4-million-man 
army. 

It was brought out yesterday that our 
Army at the time of the trouble in Korea 
had sunk to one-fourteenth of what it 
had been a few years before. Purchases 
jumped up overnight. Incidentally our 
people cannot afford not to have combat 
rations on hand; and, incidentally, if you 
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care to read the record, you will find 
that new processes have made it possible 
to keep combat rations for 5 years by 
keeping them at a lower temperature 
without undue spoilage occurring. 

We do not like eating combat rations 
in time of peace or times like the present 
except for training purposes and to re- 
duce waste, but what might be a year’s 
supply under present conditions might 
be but a few months’ supply in an emer- 
gency. You must remember further that 
we tell the armed services to be ready 
to meet any emergency. So do not get 
1 — excited about some of the head- 

ines. 

Another thing we should bear in mind 
when we talk about manpower is the 
fact that the Armed Services Committee 
has reported out a bill which will be 
before the House in a few days to 
strengther our Reserves. What we hope 
and plan for the Reserves gives further 
justification in cutting the size of our 
standing Army. We have high hopes 
that progress is going to be made in the 
very important field of having stronger 
Reserves. And do not forget that it is a 
great deal cheaper to have capable Re- 
serves available than to have all actually 
working 365 days a year. Another point 
I hope we will bear in mind is that the 
availability of Reserves is dependent 
upon how quickly they can be put into 
action after an emergency arises. The 
fact that individuals are trained and 
even have had battle experience does not 
of necessity answer the question, because 
a unit cannot be put into action until 
it has had training as a unit any more 
than you could recruit a group of actors 
of Broadway experience and put them 
in a new play without rehearsal, or 
safely put a football team on the field 
without the players having practiced 
together. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the distinguished member of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It has been said 
already today that it costs the taxpayers 
about $5,500 to maintain just one person 
in the armed services, whether an enlist- 
ed man or officer. That $5,500 covers 
everything from his clothing to the 
equipment or the installation that he 
may be part of during that 1 year. Un- 
der the new Reserve bill to be considered 
next week it will be possible to maintain 
a Ready Reserve at the cost of $1,000 
per year, and a Standby Reserve at an 
annual cost of $300 to the American 
taxpayer. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. One thing 
the committee is trying to work out is a 
plan whereby we can work up a good 
defense program without spending our- 
selves into bankruptcy. The committee 
is giving everything to the Reserve pro- 
gram that it can possibly use and spend 
to the real benefit of our defense. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think it is only 
fair to say to the Members of the House 
who are not conversant with the back- 
ground of the gentleman from Maryland 
who now has the floor that he himself 
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has been a member of the military serv- 
ices for nearly 40 years, much of that 
time in the reserves. Having had that 
experience of possibly more than 40 years 
great weight is added to what he has to 
say. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Ican assure this House that the mem- 
bers of our committee have brought to it 
as best they could the experience they 
have gained over their lifetimes. I do 
not think there is any member of our 
committee who does not feel that this 
is a matter of as great importance as 
anything that can come before this body, 
and we have brought it to you in the best 
of faith after our best efforts, and we 
think we have brought you a good bill 
and one which will meet the needs of 
the occasion. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. These rec- 
ommendations are made, of course, with 
the understanding that if an unforeseen 
emergency arises the Department can 
and will come back immediately to the 
committee. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Not only 
is that so, but in the Army part of this 
bill we have left all of the cushion that 
could possibly be needed. If the world 
situation changed, if there were a sud- 
den emergency, I do not believe the Army 
would have to wait 5 minutes to go into 
action, with the plans they have, and 
doubtlessly they have plans designed to 
meet whatever may take place. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is it not also 
a fact that under the terms of this bill, 
section 616 to be exact, the President has 
the authority at any time he deems such 
action to be necessary in the interest of 
national defense to waive the so-called 
antideficiency law and to spend the 
money available as rapidly as he sees fit? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. That is 
absolutely correct. As the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has pointed out, 
there is a latitude all through this bill 
to permit that. That is the whole pur- 
pose of the new look, the posture, the 
readiness, the ability to go in whatever 
direction circumstances may require and 
that with the least possible cost in time 
or money. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. From what I hear of the 
bill that is coming up next week, the 
modified universal conscription bill, and 
there has been some discussion of it this 
afternoon, I am becoming more and 
more convinced that some people think 
we can disband the Regular Army with 
the passage of that bill and we are 
going to be able to have a Military Es- 
tablishment capable of defending this 
country at practically no cost whatever. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I think the 
gentleman’s observation is a little exag- 
gerated, but I can assure him that it is 
my honest belief a sound reserve pro- 
gram will greatly reduce the cost of our 
national defense and will minimize the 
need for standing forces. But do not 
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forget that we are now on a 24-hour 
alert. We have to have a Regular Es- 
tablishment, we have to have people 
standing on the ramparts, so to speak, 
because you cannot start to train a sol- 
dier, sailor, or marine to repel an atomic 
attack after it starts. You have to be in 
the trenches 24 hours a day and on the 
lookout 24 hours a day. So we will al- 
ways need, as we now have, a very fine 
Regular Establishment. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing let me sum 
up once more. As a jury we have heard 
the evidence. It has been overwhelm- 
ingly to the effect that the bill which we 
bring to you is by and large the out- 
growth of the composite thinking of the 
greatest leaders we have in our armed 
services and in the appropriate civilian 
parts of our Government. The commit- 
tee is convinced that this is a good bill. 
We may differ about any one of the 
items, but with the fine quality of leader- 
ship that we have in all branches of our 
Defense Department, both military and 
civilian, it would indeed be unwise, and 
it would seem to me to be rather pre- 
sumptuous, for us as laymen to sit down 
and write a new ticket in an appro- 
priation bill without even the concur- 
rence of the legislative committee. Iam 
told that the leaders of that great com- 
mittee are in general sympathy with the 
provisions of this bill and the size of the 
forces provided. I know when my friend 
from Pennsylvania addresses you with 
his usual eloquence, he will move you 
when he talks about his marines and 
his soldiers and sailors, but even though 
I respect his good faith and his fine per- 
sonality, I hope you will stick by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and back up your 
committee. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like the Committee 
to note my strong support for lines 4 
through 13 on page 4 of H. R. 6042, which 
appropriates $100 million for reserve 
tools and facilities. This fund is used 
for the purchase of specialized tools and 
production equipment of long-lead-time 
character for mobilization purposes. 

The capacity of the machine-tool in- 
dustry—the backbone of any peacetime 
industrial or wartime-armament pro- 
gram—has been seriously damaged by 
reduction in tariff protection and be- 
cause contractors and industries gen- 
erally went to Europe to import machine 
tools during the Korean war. Carefully 
planned Government purchases, of the 
type covered in this legislation, will do 
much to alleviate this situation. This 
equipment—periodically modernized to 
meet current weapons design—will be 
held in storage. Having received such 


contracts the factories will be kept in 


production. ` 
The. machines to be procured unde 
this program are the type that could 
not. be commandeered from private in- 
dustry in time of an emergency. Typi- 
cal of the items being procured are large 
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tools such as planer-type millers, dou- 
ble-housing planers, vertical-boring 
mills, contour-stretch forming machines, 
gear hobbers, and mechanical and hy- 
draulie presses costing up to $1 million 
apiece. The delivery time for these runs 
from 12 months to 2 years. Conse- 
quently, this long-lead-time equipment 
would not become available for use for 
many months after an emergency if 
we waited until then to order. Procure- 
ment of these long-lead-time tools at 
this time will serve to eliminate bottle- 
necks in the critical early days of an 
emergency. 

I commend the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for recommending the full amount 
of the Defense Department’s request. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
if he has any further requests for time? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very interesting situation. The Com- 
mittee has been discussing this bill for 
the past 2 days. For 6 hours in their 
might and their majesty they have sup- 
ported the bill now before you. I have 
but 20 minutes to reply to this heavy ar- 
tillery, but I hope the inherent merit of 


the argument that I present because of 


its value can do in 20 minutes without 
my tongue all that is necessary to an- 
swer this barrage of the last 2 days. 

Now, what good are all of your dollars 
going to do you and what good is all of 
your wealth about which you are so 
gravely concerned going to do you if you 
are not adequately and properly de- 
fended from enemy attack? You are 
directing your attentions today in this 
debate to the intentions of an enemy 
and to your own intentions. Well, now, 
instead of being concerned with inten- 
tions of an enemy or our proposals or 
intentions, let me ask you to simply 
analyze the facts as they exist, and then 
you apply your treatment there. 

My friends on this Committee, from 
the interrogations that were made, say 
this is the product of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Why should you presume to 
substitute your judgment and your 
opinion for that of the great military 
and civilian experts evidenced in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the civilian 
Secretary? Well, my answer to that is 
very simple. I do not presume to sub- 
stitute my judgment for that of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, because this budget 
is not and never has been the budget of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and any im- 
pression that has been created here to- 
day or yesterday that this budget was 
brought to this Congress by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is not true. 

Mr. Chairman, there are four mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Gen- 
eral Ridgway, the Army member, is 


_against this proposal and has made his 


position clear time and time again, and 


-his position and courage of standing up 


to another great general, the President 
of the United States, is going to cost 
General Ridgway his job. He is going 
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to be fired as commander of the Army. 
He is against the bill. 

General Shepherd of the Marine 
Corps was placed on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff by this Congress. He was opposed 
by the Army. He was fought by the 
Navy, as the Marines always are, and 
it took the Congress of the United States 
to give the great Marine Corps a voice 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, there I have one vote, Ridgway. 
General Shepherd, under interrogation 
by me, stated very clearly, he is against 
this cut. That gives me two votes on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. So, I am will- 
ing to go to this jury 50-50. They have 
got Carney, CO of the Navy, and Rad- 
ford, another sailor, and they have two 
votes. I have got two votes, Ridgway 
of the Army and Shepherd of the Ma- 
rine Corps. Now, that is where this case 
stands as we go to this jury. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; I cannot yield now, 
much as I would like to. 

Mr. TABER. Did the gentleman for- 
get the Air Force? 

Mr. FLOOD. I am not forgetting the 
Air Force. Iam coming to the Air Force. 
The Air Force is the white-haired boy. 
How in the world could we forget the 
Air Force? Even my distinguished 
friend from Georgia, Admiral Vinson, is 
now for the Air Force. I am for the 
Air Force, too. I want the Air Force for 
my amendment. So I am for the Air 
Force. 

A great Republican President once 
said—you know, there were really two 
Roosevelts and I am talking about Teddy 
this time—Teddy said, “Tread softly but 
carry a big stick.” I am for peace. I 
am not rattling any saber. Let us tread 
softly, and let us carry this big stick. 

Do not forget, Mr. Chairman, that it 
was in this very Chamber—and many of 
you and I recall it well—that 4 months 
before Pearl Harbor—it was a miracle, 
an act of Almighty God—4 months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, the Army of the 
United States was saved from dissolution 
by one vote. You then tried to destroy 
the Army, 4 months before Pearl Harbor 
and, thank God, one vote saved the Army. 
It took Pearl Harbor to prevent the dis- 
integration of the Army in releasing from 
duty men who were over the age of 28. 

I am not looking into any crystal ball 
here. I am not asking you to raise the 
size of the Army. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make this clear. The 
newspapers, and the radio, and this dis- 
cussion have distorted the picture. I do 
not want to see the Army raised or in- 
creased by one single soldier. I do not 
want to see an Army provided for in this 
budget with one single extra gun. All 
that I want you to do, in the face of the 
existing circumstances in the world to- 
day—and I do not have the time to take 


you on a Cook’s tour of the map of the 


world; you know the situation. For 
heaven’s sake, let your mind’s eye tour 
the world, north and south, east and 
west, at this very minute asIspeak. All 
I want you to do is to keep your hands 
off the armed services. Leave them 
alone for at least one more fiscal period. 
Do not cut this Army. 
cI——391 
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Are you going to send the spokesmen 
for America to world conferences look- 
ing for peace with headlines ahead of 
them—“The Congress of the United 
States cuts the defense forces. One 
hundred thousand cut from the Army”? 

Let me tell you this. There are 15,000 
men to a division. And you want to cut 
the Army. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not yield; the gentleman knows why. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I merely want to 
correct a misstatement. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I refuse 
to yield. There are 15,000 men to a 
division. You want to cut the Army. It 
is said that I want to raise it 89,000. 
I want to leave it where it is supposed 
to be on June 30, 1955. 

Do you know that in the Far East, in 
the entire Pacific, facing the onslaught 
of the Reds you have only 44% Army divi- 
sions and 2 combat teams, 1 in Okinawa 
and 1 in Japan? At 15,000 men to a 
division, you are cutting out of this budg- 
et more soldiers than you have in the 
entire Pacific theater today. Do you 
know how many divisions you have in 
NATO? You have five divisions. This 
cut that you want to make, the number 
of men that you want to take out of the 
Army, will equal in bodies the equivalent 
of five divisions that you have in western 
Europe. That is what you are up 
against. That is on the basis of 15,000 
men to a division. 

Let me say this: The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff before our committee said in effect, 
“Yes, when the boss wanted it done, we 
went along. Yes, we went along when 
the boss wanted it done.” Well, Ridg- 
way would not go along, and he is going 
to lose his job, and Shepherd had the 
courage to stand up and say in effect, 
“I did not want this cut in the Marines. 
I did not want it.” 

Let me tell you what General Ridgway 
said about the Russian Army. If you 
think you are so good, the most power- 
ful army in the world today is the 
Soviet. They are not cutting. They 
are raising their Russian military budget 
25 percent. You want a balance of 
power. Do you know what this cut is 
based on? 

This cut is based on the intention of 
balancing the budget. A few minutes 
ago somebody said, “Maybe, perhaps, I 
think, by golly, we might gee whiz bal- 
ance the budget.” That is nonsense. 
There is no more chance of balancing 
this budget and the budget has no more 
chance of being balanced than the pro- 
verbial snowball in you know where. 
Certainly not. That is a sham and a 
fraud. So there is the big reason for the 
cut in the Army, there is the big reason 
for the cut in the Marine Corps, there 
is the big reason for the cut in the Navy, 
in ships. Let us balance the budget.” 
That isasham. The budget will not be 
balanced. There goes the big reason. 

The next reason given was, “We are 
going to get divisions from the Germans, 
12 divisions. That will take the place 
of our arms cut.” But you and I know 
that you do not have the 12 divisions in 
the Germans, and I am talking about the 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 
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30, 1956, and you will not have 12 Ger- 

man divisions next year or the year 

xs or the year after, or the year after 
at. 

Forty divisions in Korea? You will 
not get any place, and God forbid the 
fighting starts again in Korea, unless 
you send the Marines and unless you 
send back the Army divisions. I do not 
care if the Koreans and the Thais and 
the South Indochinese have 100 divi- 
sions, if anything happens they will not 
be able to stand up and they will not be 
able to do anything effectively until you 
send back American marines and Amer- 
ican sailors and American airmen and 
American soldiers. 

Admiral Radford and General Ridg- 
way in the hearings answered “Yes” 
when I asked them those questions. 
That is what happened. So there goes 
your second big reason. 

The third big reason was the Reserves. 
Oh, we are going to have Reserves they 
say. Let us cut the Army, the Navy, 
and the Marines, we are going to have a 
great Reserve. Well, you have not even 
passed that bill yet. What Reserves? 
What are you talking about? My friends 
are going to save the Army with Re- 
serves? Not only are the Reserves not 
in being but you have not passed the law. 

There are the three reasons, 

The National Guard? A great organi- 
zation. What will happen to the Na- 
tional Guard in case of the outbreak of 
hostilities? They will cannibalize the 
National Guard to beef up combat divi- 
sions, as they always have. That is what 
will happen to the National Guard Re- 
serves. 

It takes 9 months—do not forget 
this—9 months to train a man or a 
division and to put them in the line in 
combat. The experts tell me that in 
this atomic war it is going to be over in 
the first few days. I do not think this 
is so—but some of the record evidence 
shows this. What good will your Re- 
serve do? What good will your draftees 
do you? You will have to train them 
for 9 months. If all this is true. In 9 
months you will be dead ducks—you and 
the Reserves. What good is that argu- 
ment for cutting the Army and the Ma- 
rines and the Navy in 1956? I asked 
General Shepherd about the Marine 
Corps. I said, “General, do you want 
this cut?” He said, “No.” I said, “Gen- 
eral, how many Marines must you have? 
How many did you ask for?” He said, 
215,000.“ And do you know what they 
have done with the Marines? They cut 
them to 193,000—they cut 30,000 Ma- 
rines in 2 years, 20 percent of the elite 
corps—20 percent of your great initial 
combat force—20° percent of the corps 
which, according ‘to the strategy and 
philosophy of this administration, in 
case of an outbreak of hostilities, they 
say, “We have a balanced force—this is 
a balanced force which is set forth in 
this budget and we will be able to receive 
the initial impact of an enemy and coun- 
ter attack.” 

To be able to counter attack and to be 
able to meet the first days of atomic war- 
fare, your forces for defense must be 
forces in being, forces trained, forces 
ready for the field. And you have not 
got enough of them. You do not have 
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them now. How can you afford to cut 
the equivalent of five divisions out of 
the Army? How can you afford to cut 
20 percent of the United States Marines? 
I need not speak for the Marines. The 
great history of the Marine Corps is far 
more eloquent than my poor efforts. I 
leave the fate of the United States Ma- 
rines in the capable hands and the great 
heart of this House, which has never 
failed to support the Marines and which 
has prevented efforts made by the Pen- 
tagon before this and now the White 
House to cut the Marines year after 
year. Oh, I know a great general, who 
will remain nameless, who said that 
they ought to disband the Marine Corps 
because they make good infantry officers 
for the Army. How do you like that? 
That is the opinion downtown about the 
United States Marines. What did they 
do with the Navy? What did the big 
Navy brass with the plumes and the 
shoulder boards do when they wanted 
to cut 100 ships out of the Navy? Did 
they eut the great big carriers? Did 
they cut the glorious battle items? Did 
they cut the big brass and the beautiful 
ships? Oh, no—they cut the small boats 
of the amphibious corps. They cut the 
small boats that the Marines must have 
in the Pacific or for amphibious war- 
fare. “Oh.” They said, “Don’t worry 
about that Mr. FLoop. We will get them 
back in 30 days.” Do they have an 
arrangement with the Chinese and the 
Russians that they will wait 30 days? 
Is this medieval warfare when by agree- 
ment you did not fight from sunset on 
Saturday until sunrise on Monday morn- 
ing? 30 days? They say no Marines 
are transferred anyhow. Oh, they are 
consistent—they are eonsistent. They 
cut the Marines 20 percent—30,000 Ma- 
rines. General Shepherd said to the 
committee, Lou will destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the Marines, we will have 
no staying power. We will not be able to 
secure replacements.” That is what you 
are doing to the Marines. Who said 
that—FLoop? Why, no, the Joint Chief 
of Staff—General Shepherd. 

General Ridgway said, “Give me 173,- 
000 more soldiers.” What does the com- 
mittee want to do? They want to cut 
that down to $1,025,000? Do you want 
to cut them nearly 100,000? Who asked 
for that? Somebody on the street cor- 
ner? No; the commanding officer of the 
Army. Do you want authority? I am 
not substituting my opinion. I am giv- 
ing you two voices of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury. That is what you are confronted 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all members of 
the committee may have permission to 
revise and extend their remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the present bill (H. R. 6042) provides ap- 
propriations for all regular military 
functions for 1956 except construction 
and other public works, estimates for 
which are now pending. 
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The committee, in my opinion, has 
made an exceedingly commendable re- 
port. Its study of the needs of our mili- 
tary forces has been careful and sincere. 
Of course, there may be instances with 
respect to which there may be some dif- 
ferences of opinion, but, on the whole, 
the provisions of the bill have been well 
thought out and due consideration given 
to our needs for adequate national 
security. 

Furthermore, I am of the opinion that 
this Nation has never had at any time 
more competent. leaders in our military 
activities. I do not refer alone to those 


in the military service in its several 


branches. They are men of exceptional 
ability. We have confidence in their 
ability. We are fortunate to have such 
military leaders in times such as these, 
and, particularly fortunate to have civil- 
ian leaders of outstanding ability. Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson has brought 
into the service of our Nation his great 
capacity to evaluate our needs and to 
procure a high degree of production in 
the shortest possible time and at the 
least cost, Nor, can we overlook nor 
fail to emphasize how fortunate this Na- 
tion is in this time of uncertainty to 
have in the office of President a man 
with the greatest military skill in all the 
world. He knows more than any one 
else in all the world the military re- 
quirements of the present time. His 
background of experience creates confi- 
dence in his judgment as to what should 
be the kind and number of our military 
forces. Certainly, we know that he will 
never give his approval to any military 
appropriation that is not necessary, and, 
equally certain we can be that he will 
not accept anything less than what he 
considers necessary at the present time. 

This bill is based on the budget sub- 
mitted by the President. It, conse- 
quently, has his support and it is en- 
titled to our support. We should never 
forget that weakness in our Military 
Establishment endangers our peace. The 
view expressed by President Theodore 
Roosevelt that “we should carry a big 
stick and speak softly” is as sound as 
when he uttered those words. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a comprehensive appropriation 
bill to provide funds for the defense of 
this Nation at home and abroad. I want 
to compliment this committee for the 
thorough and detailed work and study 
they have applied to all of the various 
departments of defense. The economy 
and caution which the committee has 
shown in preparing this bill indicates 
that every consideration has been given 
to adequate defense in the event of any 
contingency, including an atomic attack. 

The Departments of the Army, the 
Navy, the Marines, and the Air Force 
have been given careful consideration as 
to their needs. 

There is a saving of $350,000 in the 
Office of Secretary of Defense, $289,248,- 
986 in the Department of the Army, and 
$640,989,500 in the Department of the 
Navy. The increase in this bill is for the 
Air Force which will provide funds for 
the most powerful air force in the world. 
We must keep our Air Force strong and 
modern to meet the challenge of our op- 
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position and to be ready for any event 
of attack upon us. 

I favor the passage of this bill in the 
belief that our national defense must be 
maintained and that the only sure way 
to honorable peace is to be prepared for 
defense against any attack, otherwise we 
could be led into appeasement and de- 
feat. I urge the passage of this bill. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
sidering a bill such as H. R. 6042, Mem- 
bers of this body, like myself, who are 
not on the appropriations subcommit- 
tees of necessity must carefully follow 
the explanation and argument of the 
distinguished members like the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon], the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wic- 
GLESWORTH], and others who have long 
experience in defense appropriations and 
the advantage of study of the current 
situation and testimony during the past 
3 months of committee hearings. When 
one considers the wide range of dis- 
agreement between experts as to what 
form and the duration, as well as the 
locality, of any possible war in which 
the United States might become involved, 
naturally, it becomes evident that an 
agreement is almost impossible on the 
relative emphasis which should be given 
to respective air, naval, and ground 
services. 

It seems, however, there is general 
agreement that military expenditures 
will have to be continued on a high level 
for years to come and, therefore, the 
right policy is one that provides a level 
which can be sustained economically 
over a long period. 

After listening to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SIKES], and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp], I am con- 
vinced H. R. 6042 is based on a com- 
posite judgment which provides a rea- 
sonable degree of military strength as 
between two extreme viewpoints. 

Therefore, I am not supporting 
amendents to deviate from the Appro- 
priations Committee’s carefully consid- 
ered recommendation, and in so express- 
ing myself I am frank in stating I am 
following the judgment of better quali- 
fied men and am basing my position, in 
particular, on the President’s statement 
that he was satisfied with the Defense 
Department’s program. 

Now I would like to express my views 
in regard to two policy matters which 
are included in this bill and about which 
I do know a little more than the aver- 
age perhaps, because of experiences in 
the past and their effect on defense in- 
stallations in my district. 

I refer to pages 49 and 50, specifically 
sections 638 and 639. Section 638 pro- 
vides that no funds provided in this act 
shall be used for moving a major per- 
manent facility without justifying the 
move before the appropriate congres- 
sional committee. 

In view of recent press reports that 
the Air Force would discard the stand- 
ing policy, most carefully arrived at, 
of dispersal within an area and instead 
move installations away from the east 
and west coasts, I believe any attempt 
to delete this section should be defeated. 
Sometimes we get officials who become 
overzealous or overimbued with overall 
plans. Inspired by the finest of motives, 
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I am sure, these planners overlook one 
essential of defense and that is the hu- 
man element. We get a skilled team of 
workers together with homes and roots 
deep in a community. Russia moves 
communities, but America does not. 
The people of our country are entitled 
to pursue happiness wherever they 
want—and they are not going to be 
moved out of one area into another. 
Dispersal inside of one geographic area 
is such that it is possible to hold skilled 
workers together. Otherwise, you dis- 
rupt an entire project. The workers will 
turn to some other employment rather 
than give up their homes and leave their 
schools, churches and friends. 

The other policy in section 639 has to 
do with preventing what I have on a 
previous occasion referred te as officials 
going on an “ideological spree.” This 
section provides that funds appropriated 
in this act for work traditionally per- 
formed by civilians employed by the 
Defense Department shall not be con- 
tracted to private enterprise unless jus- 
tified before a committee of Congress as 
economically sound and likewise without 
endangering national security. 

My point here is that there are many 
operations in an integrated military in- 
stallation which of themselves might 
appear to be infringing on private busi- 
ness, but when considered as a whole, if 
contracted out, would adversely affect 
efficiency and be economically costly and 
impractical. 

The present criteria for eliminating 
such work does not include the factor of 
economy, and I am glad to find this pro- 
vision in the bill. I hope the member- 
ship will resist any attempt to take out 
this section. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, later in 
the day when we return to the House, I 
shall ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have permission to revise 
and extend their remarks and insert 
proper excerpts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses necessary for the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, including hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles; and not to exceed 
$60,000 for emergency and extraordinary ex- 
penses, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of Defense for such pur- 
poses as he deems proper, and his determi- 
nation thereon shall be final and conclusive; 
$12 million, 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, on yes- 
terday the House properly expressed 
grave concern about the cost to the tax- 
payers of the negotiated contracts which 
are now in use for the procurement of 
such major articles of military equip- 
ment as aircraft and tanks. It was sug- 
gested yesterday that sufficient money 
could be saved by putting an end to ne- 
gotiated contracts in the military-pur- 
chase program to defray the cost of the 
farm parity-price program. 
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There are also other ways to save 
money and we should not overlook them. 
I suggest a course today that would make 
it possible for us to defray the cost of all 
the Hill-Burton hospitals that are pro- 
gramed, or to build badly needed schools 
throughout the Nation, or to provide 
vaccine free to many of the children of 
the world for the diseases for which 
there are known vaccines, or to build 
factories which would provide employ- 
ment for the unemployed in the dis- 
tressed economic areas of this Nation 
today. 

Such savings could be realized by elim- 
inating the greater number of the atomic 
bomb tests. I suspect we have spent 
that kind of money already this year in 
tests on the Yucca Flats. I know that 
many of you have wondered what it ac- 
tually cost to keep 1,500 civilian defense 
observers at the expensive hotels on the 
Las Vegas strip for 10 days waiting for 
one shot, or what it cost to have several 
hundred assorted generals fly in from 
places as far away as Panama and Alas- 
ka, most of them with their own Gov- 
ernment planes with standby crews. But 
this is only a small part of the cost of 
one test. Think of the cost of the bombs, 
of the test equipment, and all the 
hundreds of items and activities that go 
into the preparations for each test. 

I do not question the necessity for 
testing of military equipment. I know 
that it is essential that we have adequate 
information, but I seriously doubt that 
there is anything more that we need to 
learn from further wholesale live atomic 
tests. I believe that simulated atomic 
tests will in most cases suffice for the 
training that is needed henceforth. 

I do know the world is seriously dis- 
turbed by the emphasis that we place on 
atomic energy for destruction. The So- 
viets have carefully portrayed us as war- 
mongers who seek only to destroy the 
rest of mankind. Our allies are genu- 
inely disturbed by what they interpret as 
emphasis on mass destruction. Surely 
we can now begin to place more em- 
phasis on atomic energy for peaceful 
pursuits. Surely such a course would 
strengthen our bid for world peace at 
this critical phase of negotiations. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, there has 
been a great revival of interest in the 
life and career of Col. David Crockett. 
To us in Texas and Tennessee his mem- 
ory will always be dear. 

I want to read to the House a few brief 
excerpts from a report of a speech which 
Colonel Crockett made on the floor of 
the House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day, May 19, 1830, in opposition to a bill 
for the removal of the Indians. I do so 
that we may have an understanding of 
the great moral and political courage 
which he possessed, and I do so because 
I want to contrast his sentiment and his 
convictions with the present philosophy 
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that “to get along you must go along.” 
He is reported officially as having said: 


He had his constituents to settle with, he 
was aware; and should like to please them 
as well as other gentlemen; but he had also 
a settlement to make at the bar of his God; 
and what his conscience dictated to be just 
and right he would do, be the consequences 
what they might. He believed that the peo- 
ple who had been kind enough to give him 
their suffrages, supposed him to be an honest 
man, or they would not have chosen him. 
If so, they could not but expect that he 
should act in the way he thought honest 
and right. 

* * . . . 

But from the first hour he had entered a 
legislative hall, he had never known what 
party was in legislation; and God forbid he 
ever should. He went for the good of the 
country, and for that only. What he did as 
a legislator, he did conscientiously. He 
should love to go with his colleagues, and 
with the West and the South generally, if 
he could; but he never would let party gov- 
ern him in a question of this great con- 
sequence. 

. * * * . 

He knew that he stood alone, having, per- 
haps, none of his colleagues from his State 
agreeing in sentiment. He could not help 
that. He knew that he should return to his 
home glad and light in heart, if he voted 
against the bill. He felt that it was his 
wish and purpose to serve his constituents 
honestly, according to the light of his con- 
science. The moment he should exchange 
his conscience for mere party views, he hoped 
his Maker would no longer suffer him to 
exist. He spoke the truth in saying so. If 
he should be the only Member of that House 
who voted against the bill, and the only 
man in the United States who disapproved, 
he would still vote against it; and it would 
be a matter of rejoicing to him till the day 
he died, that he had given the vote. He had 
been told that he should be prostrated; but 
if so, he would have the consolation of con- 
science. He would obey that power, and 
glorified in the deed. He cared not for popu- 
larity, unless it could be obtained by upright 
means. He had seen much to disgust him 
here; and he did not wish to represent his 
fellow citizens, unless he could be permitted 
to act conscientiously. 


I wish, Mr. Chairman, that those im- 
mortal words could be inscribed on a 
tablet and placed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I am sure that if they are 
practiced by you and me, the security, 
the liberty, and the happiness of this 
Republic would be insured for all gen- 
erations to come. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I want to 
commend my distinguished friend from 
Texas for these very fine remarks he has 
made about our former Tennessean and 
Texan, Davy Crockett. 

David Crockett certainly lives in the 
hearts and lives of all men who are in- 
terested in the progress of our great 
Nation. 

I just had the privilege today of ac- 
cepting an invitation to Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn., next Saturday, where in Law- 
rence County they are going to have 
Davy Crockett Day. There is a statue 
of David Crockett in the city square in 
Lawrenceburg which bears an inscrip- 
tion in these words: 

Be sure that you are right and then go 
ahead. 
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Those were the sentiments of Davy 
Crockett. I want to join in the remarks 
of my friend from Texas in appreciation 
of the great life of Davy Crockett. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EMERGENCY FUND 

For the transfer by the Secretary of De- 
fense, with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, to any appropriation for military 
functions under the Department of Defense 
available for research and development, to 
be merged with and to be available for the 
same purposes, and for the same time period, 
as the appropriation to which transferred, 
$25 million. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to 
compliment the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. FLoop! for taking a very 
courageous position. It seems to me 
clear that considering the respect in 
which this Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations is held, it takes real con- 
viction and courage to oppose its rec- 
ommendation, particularly when it is in 
line with the recommendation of our 
soldier President. 

However, I rise to remind the House 
of the fact that in another day under 
another President with a different Sec- 
retary of Defense, the House went along, 
as did the Senate, with defense appro- 
priation cuts which later proved to be 
unwise. Personally, I am convinced that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FOOD] is precisely correct when he says 
that the reason for these cuts is an over- 
riding desire to balance the budget. I 
am convinced and have been convinced 
since the advent of this administration 
to power that many substantive deci- 
sions have been made not with a regard 
to the substance of the decision, but with 
a regard to the question of whether or 
not a balanced budget would be brought 
closer. 

It is my conviction, Mr. Chairman, 
that if we are to survive in this world 
today, when we face the threat of war, 
and we will for a generation or more, 
we must be prepared to fight, not only a 
cataclysmic atomic world war III, pre- 
pared to fight it so that it will never 
come, prepared to fight so that we can 
maintain the peace, but also we must be 
prepared to fight those wars which peo- 
ple who have had no experience with 
them call the little wars, the brush-fire 
wars. The people who die in the little 
wars, the brush-fire wars, are just as 
dead as would be the millions who would 
die in an atomic conflict. If we are 
fully prepared to fight them they need 
not come either. It is my conviction 
that when we fall into the trap of put- 
ting a balanced budget first and fail to 
see the error of our ways, not only be- 
fore World War II and World War I, but 
also post-World War II, when we fail to 
recognize that our demobilization after 
V Day and our failure to recognize that 
force was the only thing that was under- 
stood by the Communist powers, we are, 
no matter how good our intentions, en- 
dangering our country, our future, and 
the future of our children. 

I submit that today, as in the twenties 
and the thirties, strength is the only road 
to peace, and I am profoundly disturbed 
by the fact that our strength in the 
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Marines and in the Army is being re- 
duced by recommendation of this ad- 
ministration, which there is every indi- 
cation that the Congress will support, 

Mr. Chairman, it is my intention to 
support the Flood amendments which 
seek to maintain the level of the Army 
and the Marine Corps at that at which 
they are today. If I thought there were 
hope that such amendments might be 
passed, I would be in favor of amend- 
ments to increase our strength so that 
it would be at a level equal to our com- 
mitments and so that it could not be 
said around the world, as it is being said 
today, that America is bluffing. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I share and share fully 
with the gentleman from Missouri the 
high regard and respect which he has 
expressed for the members of this fine 
committee. I have read to the limit of 
my ability, in the brief time they have 
been available to me, the hearings con- 
ducted before the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations which has dealt with this 
vital problem, and I have been impressed 
and impressed deeply by the thorough- 
ness with which the committee has ex- 
plored the many puzzling and challeng- 
ing questions associated with our defense 
in this time of peril. 

Like the gentleman from Missouri, I 
am compelled to make up my mind in 
regard to these proposed cuts largely 
upon the basis of what is in the record, 
and I find reading these hearings time 
and time again—and I can understand 
it; I realize it is necessarily so—time and 
time again you find the expert witnesses 
on defense going off the record to answer 
vital questions. I do not think any Mem- 
ber of this House can read these hearings 
and read what is in the record and what 
has been expressed and is there in print 
to read without having a profound sense 
of disquiet, discomfort, and apprehension 
at the thought of reducing our conven- 
tional forces, our conventional weapons, 
and our orthodox forces. You cannot 
read the report of the committee; you 
cannot turn to page 19 and read what 
Matthew Ridgway said; you cannot turn 
to page 30 and read what Secretary 
Thomas of the Navy said; you cannot 
read what General Shepherd of the 
United States Marine Corps said with- 
out feeling that apprehension at the 
thought of reducing our conventional 
weapons. Each and every one of these 
men, experts in their line, is authority 
for the fact that we reduce our effective- 
ness in time of emergency if we cut these 
ground forces and cut the conventional 
weapons as it is proposed that they be 
cut. Yet, we see Secretary Wilson say- 
ing in connection with these hearings 
that it is proposed we set up a Defense 
Establishment which is adequate to fight 
a nonatomic war as well as an atomic 
war. How can we fight a nonatomic war 
and yet reduce our conventional strength, 
our conventional fighting forces? I say 
the Senator from Missouri, Mr. SYMING- 
ton, is right when he says if we go 
through with these proposed cuts, we 
commit ourselves irrevocably to the use 
of atomic weapons in the event of dis- 
aster somewhere across the world front 
today. If we want to keep the strength 
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of America strong and adequate to meet 
what the gentleman from Missouri has 
described as small wars or brush fire 
wars, I insist that this Nation can afford 
to go along with the recommendations 
of General Ridgway, Secretary Thomas, 
and General Shepherd. I have deep af- 
fection for the members of this commit- 
tee, but I have been impressed that sev- 
eral of them in private conversation have 
said, We have to take a calculated risk. 
We have to gamble in this day and hour.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe this 
Nation can afford to take a risk. I do 
not believe this Nation can afford to 
gamble when we have the resources, we 
have the power to keep these conven- 
tional forces strong enough to deter ag- 
gression throughout the world and to 
assure American victory if we do have 
fighting. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think the gentleman 
remembers the name of a famous war- 
time play. 

In this situation, if there is to be a 
calculated risk taken, we must be sure, 
for the safety of America, that there is 
no margin for error. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Iam afraid there 
is no margin for error in this day and 
time. Personally I see no reason for 
taking the calculated risk, and I hope 
this House will vote for the amendments 
which will shortly be offered which will 
assure adequate strength in conventional 
fighting forces as well as in the atomic 
weapons. 

May I say at this point that I heartily 
approve of many of the actions of this 
committee. I approve what they are 
doing with regard to the Reserve forces, 
the buildup of the Reserve strength. I 
approve what they are doing with regard 
to the National Guard and the Air Na- 
tional Guard. These are wise things 
and good things. But why not go the 
full route? Why not buy as much in- 
surance as the Nation is capable of buy- 
ing? Why not make it certain that as 
far as the Marine Corps and as far as 
the divisional strength on the ground 
are concerned to meet the threats which 
confront the world today in this hour of 
peril, that we have those necessary 
forces? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be granted 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman was a 
Member of this body last year at the 
time when the military budget for the 
fiscal year 1955 was approved. The rec- 
ord shows that on April 29, 1954, the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 
378 to 0 approved the budget for the 
so-called New Look. I do not know 
whether the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EpMonpson] was here and voted on 
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that day or not, but I assume he was. 
Therefore, any person who voted that 
day—and there were 378 for the bill and 
none against it—voted to approve the 
New Look, voted to put into operation 
the strength figures for this year and 
next year for the Department of the 
Army. 

We have taken that step by a unani- 
mous vote of the House of Representa- 
tives, and included in the recommenda- 
tions last year was a strength figure of 
17 divisions for the Army, as of June 30, 
1955. The picture today is even better. 
We have, I think, 19 and we expect to 
have 18 a year hence. 

I call that to the attention of the 
Members of this body, that 378 voted for 
this program last year and none voted 
against it. The New Look is part of this 
program for fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. But it is my un- 
derstanding, if the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp] will recognize it, 
that this proposal cuts beneath the 
Eisenhower recommendation. 

Mr. FORD. No; that is not entirely 
accurate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man's time be extended an additional 
2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma is not quite correct in that 
regard. In the case of the Army, there 
is a $20 million total cut out of a military 
budget for the Army of $7.3 billion. The 
minor dollar cut has nothing to do with 
manpower strength figures. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forp] is subject to justifiable 
criticism. 

Mr. FORD. I should be glad to listen 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Take this bill to- 
day. There may be parts of this bill that 

many Members may not favor, but when 
it comes to final passage on rollcall we 
will vote for it. It does not necessarily 
follow that because 378 Members voted 
for the appropriation bill last year that 
they favored every provision in the bill. 
The gentleman knows that himself. 

Mr. FORD. Certainly, it is a fair as- 
sumption that one more or less approves 
legislation by voting for it. I do not see 
how anyone can defend his position that 
he is against the bill when he is on 
record for it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If a Member 
voted against the appropriation bill last 
year he would have voted against appro- 
propriating anything for defense. 

The gentleman knows that when a bill 
comes to final pasage the situation is 
entirely different than when it is before 
the committee in the amendment stage. 
Many Members vote for amendments to 
a bill, and even if those amendments 
_ are voted down they vote for the bill. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. I ob- 
ject, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
hard to break with the past. We cling 
to the old ways, the old times, the old 
weapons, and the old strategy. Always 
there are those who want to fight the 
next war like they fought the last war. 
And invariably it has ended in disaster. 

The French won the first war with 
their famous 75’s. They wanted to fight 
the second war with the same 75’s. But 
the Central Powers had long since out- 
distanced the 75’s and only the timely 
intervention of American troops with 
modern weapons and strategy saved the 
French Empire. . 

In every branch of industry modern 
machinery has reduced the need for per- 
sonnel. We now do with machinery 
what formerly required many hands. 
Recently I heard an aged farmer say 
that when he first started farming it 
required 15 men to harvest his wheat 
and he sat on the fence and watched 
them. Now, thanks to his combine, he 
harvests the wheat himself—and the 15 
men sat on the fence and watched him. 

In war the same principles apply. 
Machinery supplants men and dispenses 
with the need for soldiers. In the first 
war it would have required many divi- 
sions to take Hiroshima. But 1 plane 
and 1 bomb did the work more effectively 
than a hundred thousand infantrymen. 
Today we are still further advanced in 
mechanism and require still fewer men. 

Heaven help us if we ever have to de- 
pend on foot soldiers to win a war. 
Russia has incomparably the greatest 
army ever mobilized. Through sheer 
numbers and with modern armament 
the Soviets can overrun Europe and Asia 
within 30 to 60 days. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania says the next war will be 
of short duration. We are told by those 
best qualified to judge that it will be 
determined in the first 10 days or 2 weeks 
at most. That does not mean that the 
war will be over in that time but it will 
have been definitely decided within that 
time. 

Evidence was submitted in the com- 
mittee to the effect that it would be 10 
days to 2 weeks before the Navy could 
get into the fight and it would take a 
year for the Army to get in. Any oppor- 
tunity for participation by the additional 
troops proposed by the pending amend- 
ment would be long past before they 
could get into the fight—even if the Rus- 
sians sat down and waited for them. 

Members of the committee have been 
informed by the highest military author- 
ity that no further divisions are 
crane Ras could be used even if avail- 
able. 

We were also told at the same time 
that even the reserves would not be 
needed for combat duty. The only occa- 
sion for providing reserves would be in 
event of the bombing of our cities by the 
enemy. If our cities are bombed—as 
they are certain to be if war is declared 
chaos would follow. We could not bury 
our dead. All semblance of law and 
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order would disappear. With food and 
water and other supplies contaminated 
and all communication and transporta- 
tion facilities wrecked, with survivors 
fleeing defenseless and hopeless in every 
direction, martial law would be the only 
recourse. The 60 years’ supply of 
canned hamburgers if still accessible 
would prove a boon but it would require 
reserve troops to control the riots and 
carry out the orders of the Commander 
in Chief—or whoever succeeded him. 
Combat troops to meet and engage the 
enemy would long since have been by- 
passed. The decisive stage of the war 
would be over before they could fire a 
shot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman’s time may be extended for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, here 
in the press and heat of debate, late 
in the afternoon of this long and trying 
day, let us pause long enough to take 
our bearings. The supreme executive 
authority recommends this reduction. 
And incidentally it is in keeping with 
our policy of international peace. While 
Russia is talking peace, but feverishly 
increasing its armies, we are not only 
urging peace but reducing our troops. 
The Executive recommends this reduc- 
tion. Here in the House the committee, 
which has spent months in intensive 
study and exhaustive hearings, likewise 
recommends the reduction. And may 
I emphasize the fact that this subcom- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON], 
with panels headed by Vice Chairman 
SHEPPARD of California, and SIKES of 
Florida, is composed of some of the ablest 
and most experienced men in the House. 
Both the subcommittee and the commit- 
tee voted—not quite unanimously but 
almost unanimously—to report the bill 
in its present form. 

And I do not have to remind you that 
important testimony, submitted in exec- 
utive session, is not on the record. They 
have been briefed on confidential mat- 
ters and have information which they 
cannot pass on. 

I trust the Members of the House will 
consider carefully the recommendation 
of these belabored men, from both 
the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government, before they vote to 
change this paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, let us see. I think of 
a story I heard once. There was a boy 
in my hometown who was drinking a lit- 
tle too much good Pennsylvania rye 
whisky. His father took him up on the 
side of a hill looking over our valley. 
There were a lot of distilleries down in 
the valley. He said, Now, look, son.” 
That was after supper, at night. He 
said, “Look, son, you cannot drink all 
that whisky. You cannot drink all the 
whisky that all these great distilleries 
can turn out down there, can you?” And 
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the boy, looking at them, said. Well, I 
guess you are right, pop, but I certainly 
got them working night shifts, haven’t 
I?” Well, they are certainly bringing 
up the varsity on this one, when the 
distinguished chairman comes here to 
scare you to death. It sounded like a 
hallowe’en speech. He had skeletons 
rattling all over the floor. A-bombs! 
Let me tell you that the way this A-bomb 
and the H-bomb are developing, and 
the way nuclear and fissionable material 
is being utilized for war by a potential 
enemy and by our friends, you are going 
to have a stalemate. You are rapidly 
reaching the point that before you push 
the button, before you get as far as push- 
button warfare, there is not going to be 
any pushbutton warfare. Everybody has 
scared everybody else to death. 

I was out there at a couple of these 
firecrackers, with my friend from Flor- 
ida and my friend from Maryland. We 
were not back in these dens of sin and 
iniquity in Las Vegas. We were in the 
trenches with the troops. That is the 
last time I will try that one. The next 
time it is Las Vegas for me, too. 

Now, do not worry about this A-bomb 
war. Let me tell you this. Indeed, as 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
non] says, there are 3,500 pages of testi- 
mony that are not printed. Secret. 
Cloak and dagger stuff. Even this mus- 
tache of mine should have been in that 
act. Very, very secret indeed. Very 
theatrical. But let me tell you this, the 
gentleman from Missouri did not tell you 
what that secret evidence was, and I 
cannot tell you either, but I will settle 
with him if he will go 50-50 with me. 
Remember I have already got two votes 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff for you. 
There are only four. I have Sheppard 
and Ridgway. He has got Kearney and 
Radford. He has got two sailors. I have 
got two soldiers. I have to go out and 
fight this war, with soldiers and marines 
on the ground. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] wants to abolish the Army, 
abolish the Navy, and just have an Air 
Force. Now that is all right, provided 
they talk this over with a potential 
enemy, but that has not been done. This 
might be a conventional war, and the 
Russians have the biggest army in the 
world, They are building the biggest 
Navy in the world. They have more 
snorkel submarines today than the Ger- 
mans had when they nearly destroyed 
England and the United States at the 
beginning of the last war. The Rus- 
sians have the biggest army. They are 
building the biggest navy. They are 
building the biggest marine corps. They 
are building the biggest air corps. Why? 
Peace. Prepare for peace. You are go- 
ing to cut the Marines. You are going 
to cut the Army. People ask you, Why 
do you want this done? Why do you 
want to cut this budget? I do not want 
to raise anything. I do not want another 
man. I do not want another gun. All 
I want you to do, because of the circum- 
stances as they exist today, is for God’s 
sake leave this alone for 1 more year. 
That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not an attempt 
on the part of the committee to cut the 
budget, because the figures for personnel 
and all the major activities of the whole 
Department of Defense are carried at 
the budgetary figure.. The cuts that are 
made come as a result of the combing 
of things that were absolutely unnec- 
essary. 

Now what is this story about personnel 
in this picture? The Army, according 
to this estimate, will be 89,000 less men 
in the regular Army on the 30th of June 
1956, than on the 30th of June 1955, but 
the National Guard and Reserves will be 
increased in that same period 91,000. 
Those men in the National Guard are 
just as good as regulars, and they can be 
drawn in and in 3 weeks they can be 
used in any way that they are needed. 
We know what happened before. We 
know what happened in Korea. We 
know that those people were the best 
troops at the time and the ones that 
carried the load until the Army could 
be prepared. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I refuse to yield because 
I want the people to understand what 
the facts are. I do not want them to 
be fooled. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I will not yield to the 
gentleman and I ask for order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman ob- 
viously declines to yield. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, are we 
going to have an Army that we can afford 
to have in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the greatest military 
leader in the world, the President of the 
United States, or are we going to run 
out on him? Are we going to provide 
the defenses that we need to meet our 
situation by building up our airplane 
power, both in the Air Force and Navy, 
or are we going to mess the whole thing 
up and get into line with some program 
that is not in the best interests of the 
defense of the United States? 

Let me give you the Navy picture. 
There is a cut of 8,400 in the personnel of 
the Navy, but an increase of 20,000 in the 
Reserves of the Navy. There is a cut— 
and just see how small this is—of 12,000 
in the personnel of the Marine Corps 
and an increase of 10,500 men in the 
Reserves, or a net decrease of only 1,500 
in the Marine Corps. Those fellows in 
the Marine Corps Reserve can be brought 
right up to full usefulness in a very few 
weeks because that Reserve with the 
modern method of handling it is going to 
be a lot better than any Reserve that we 
ever had. 

Are we going along and try to put our 
defense on a forward-looking, up-to-date 
basis, or are we going to tear to pieces 
the thoughtfulness and the ideas of the 
folks who really know what we are up 
against? Are we going to have an effec- 
tive fighting force or, are we going to 
let it go and drift along and try to keep 
up with a lot of things we do not need 
more of at this time? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I supported the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania in committee 
when he offered his amendments to 
maintain the size of the Armed Forces; 
I shall support the amendments of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania when he 
offers them on the floor again. 

I dislike very much to disagree with 
the chairman of my committee, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], for 
whom I have the greatest affection, but I 
cannot share the confidence which he 
has stated he possesses in the Secretary 
of Defense. 

I think that the Secretary of Defense 
has been changing his mind each year, 
too. Decisions made one year are re- 
versed the next. There is no steady, 
stable defense policy. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. I did not, as I recall 
it, at any time refer to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. The 
gentleman spoke about the wishes of the 
greatest soldier in the world. I assumed, 
however, he was including the chain of 
command and that his reference to the 
greatest soldier in the world included 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. CANNON. I assure the gentle- 
man, I referred to a much higher and 
more experienced authority than the 
Secretary of Defense—eminent both in 
war and in peace. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. In just a moment. 

Is there any statement in this RECORD 
that the President of the United States 
favors these cuts? 

There is a statement by the Secretary 
of Defense and by other Secretaries, 
but I have not seen a strong statement 
by the President of the United States 
saying that he favors these reductions. 
Until the President of the United States 
says so specifically I am not willing to 
take the word of those who say that 
they are speaking for him, because I have 
listened to representatives of the Presi- 
dent of the United States who have come 
to the Congress with what they said were 
his recommendations. The President of 
the United States later took another 
viewpoint. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will 
permit, the President of the United 
States signed this estimate before it came 
to the Congress. 

Mr. YATES. I should like to point 
out to the gentleman from Missouri that 
on the subcommittee on which I am 
privileged to serve, the Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices, the President of the 
United States signed the budget esti- 
mates for various agencies. After the 
Congress had acted differently than the 
President had recommended the Presi- 
dent did not voice any objection. He 
recommended a public-housing program, 
for example. When the program was 
stricken from the bill he voiced no objec- 
tion. And frequently, some who were 
assumed to be speaking for the President 
were later shown not to have spoken 
with his approval. 
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Mr. CANNON. The President has 
sent this estimate down to us and he has 
given an indication that he supports it 
in every respect. 

Mr. YATES. Let me say that I have 
not seen such a firm statement made by 
the President of the United States. 
Now, Mr, Chairman, I should like to di- 
rect my remarks, if I may, to the state- 
ment made by my very good friend from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp] the statement that 
he made that by voting for last year’s 
appropriation bill I was thereby agreeing 
with the administration’s New Look 
philosophy. I certainly had no such in- 
terpretation—and I am certainly not 
willing to accept the argument. 

Does this same argument hold for the 
Secretary of Defense? 

I call attention to the action of the 
Secretary in 1953 when he discontinued 
as a military necessity the construction 
of a nuclear reactor for an aircraft car- 
rier. Yet, this year, he sent to the Hill 
a request for a nuclear reactor for an air- 
craft carrier. I say to the gentleman 
from Michigan, Why is he not bound by 
the decision he made 2 years ago? I ob- 
jected at the time. A few days later an 
item appeared in the newspaper, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
which read: 

Construction of an atomic-powered air- 
craft carrier will be speeded rather than de- 
layed by the Defense Department’s cancel- 
lation of its carrier project, high officials at 
the Pentagon said yesterday. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. Of course I yield. 

Mr. FORD. I think the situation is 
quite different. In 1954 when we were 
considering the budget for fiscal 1955 we 
had quite a discussion on the floor, in 
the committee and in the press and all 
over the country about the so-called New 
Look. It was well understood that in 
the budget for fiscal 1955 we were ap- 
proving the New Look. It was a gen- 
eral philosophy. It was the first time 
that I have ever heard the idea expressed 
that by voting yes,“ you mean “no,” or 
by voting no“ you mean “yes.” I do 
not understand such an interpretation. 

Mr. YATES. Let me tell the gentle- 
man that if I had voted “No” on that 
appropriation bill I would have been 
voting for no defense for the United 
States of America, and I did not want to 
do that. If I knew that I was supposed 
to be voting for the New Look principle 
I would have certainly prepared a motion 
to recommit, for I oppose that princi- 
ple, or what I think is that principle, but 
I do not think that anybody knows what 
the administration means, yet this is the 
only alternative the gentleman chooses 
to give me. But I say I had more choices 
than the gentleman gave me. 

Now may I continue with my own ar- 
gument for a while and not yield for a 
few moments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. YATES 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the actions of the Department of De- 
fense under the new administration have 
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been marked more by pat statements, 
like the one I cited on the cancellation 
of the carrier reactor; by public rela- 
tions phrases rather than by preparation 
for defense. Suddenly, we find now that 
we voted for the New Look last year. I 
did not vote for the New Look, because 
I do not believe in the New Look. Last 
year there was developed the new con- 
cept of massive retaliation. Now we find 
a new phrase, the posture of readiness, 
I assume we will be charged with accept- 
ing this idea if we vote for this appro- 
priation bill. I do not accept that argu- 
ment. I will take the word of those in 
whom I have confidence, and I respect- 
fully refer you to the statement of Gen- 
eral Ridgway, which appears in the re- 
port at the bottom of page 19. I re- 
spectfully refer the attention of my 
friend from Missouri, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, to the 
statement of General Ridgway which 
appears at the bottom of the page: 

The foregoing likewise gives you an idea 
of why we continue to predict that future 
war with new weapons may well require 
more, rather than fewer men, in ground 
operations. 


And that is why I say I am going to 
support the amendments of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, because in this 
world in which we find ourselves it is 
necessary today that we maintain our 
Nation’s strength. We must try to find 
peace, and I commend the President of 
the United States in agreeing to a con- 
ference at the summit. But, until we 
know where we are going, until we can 
see world tensions really dissipated, we 
must maintain our strength. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat sur- 
prised to listen to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, and hear him 
be so reckless of the truth and having 
paid so little heed to the testimony that 
took place before our committee. I tried 
to get him to yield so I could correct him 
several times when he insisted time after 
time telling you that a division in the 
Army had 15,000 men. Now, if he had 
listened to or had read the hearings, he 
would know that 1 of today’s divisions 
has 17,500 men. And, I am quoting his 
authority, General Ridgway. 

Mr. Chairman, there are three top 
military men for whom I have great 
respect, General Ridgway, Admiral Rad- 
ford, and President Eisenhower. While 
it gives me no satisfaction to find my- 
self differing with General Ridgway, I 
feel that the decision reached by the 
President—and the National Security 
Council—is a proper decision. 

After spending hundreds of millions— 
yes, billions of dollars—for new and 
modern weapons, better and faster 
transportation, and advanced communi- 
cations, if we cannot now reduce the 
number of men in the Army a modest 
amount, we have wasted a lot of money. 

As has been pointed out, today’s divi- 
sion is nearly one-fifth greater in num- 
bers than in World War II. It is more 
than 80 percent greater in firepower. 
In other words, fewer men can deliver 
more death and destruction than a few 
short years ago. And that increase does 
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not include any nuclear weapons, which 
according to General Ridgway would in- 
crease the firepower 500 to 10,000 per- 
cent—page 81, Army. 

Another fact to be remembered when 
making comparison is that before and 
during World War II, the Air Corps and 
the Army was one. Today—to compare, 
we must take the Army and the Air 
Force—a total of over 2 million fighting 
Americans, the biggest military force we 
ever had without a shooting war going 
on. 

The modest cut will not materially 
affect our military strength. 

Let us see what Admiral Radford said 
in response to a question I asked. Here 
are his words, as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: 

We have today the strongest military 
forces we have ever maintained in peace- 
time, and from a purely military standpoint 
I feel that we are ready to take care of those 
foreseeable actions which might come short 
of a general emergency, and we are very 
well prepared to take care of the initial 
stages of a general emergency. 


Mr. Chairman, much has been said— 
much will be said—about the massive 
army Russia has. This is nothing new. 
They have had that strength since 1945, 
long before we had any recovery or mili- 
tary buildup in Europe. They could 
have, almost at will, marched to the Eng- 
lish Channel in a few weeks. They did 
not. With stronger western forces now, 
they still could—with a little more diffi- 
culty—taking a little more time. 

The forces the United States has there 
now is not enough to stop a Russian 
drive. 

Mr. Chairman, we presently have right 
at 250,000 American civilians in Europe, 
employees and dependents. 

As I pointed out during the Defense 
Department hearings—page 91—it is 
just this simple: 

If there is danger in Europe and our 
troops are needed to be immediately 
available as fighting men, we have no 
business keeping that many civilians 
there. If it is safe enough to have a 
quarter of a million dependents, then we 
can safely cut down the number of mili- 
tary personnel. 

The Austrian Treaty will release 15,000 
troops. 

Mr. Chairman, it is high time the na- 
tions of Europe furnish their proper 
share of the manpower, and let us bring 
our young Americans home where they 
should—and want to—be. 

Furthermore, with the ratification of 
the German Treaty, we are now guests 
in West Germany. Let us not overtax 
the hospitality of our host. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, the Army 
is our only military force depending on 
selective service for manpower. With 
the increased pay and the reduction to a 
reasonable size, there is every reason to 
believe that our Army can be manned, 
as is the Navy and Air Force, by volun- 
teers. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that facts, 
logic, and reason support President 
Eisenhower’s recommended reduction in 
the Army. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph do now close. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MAHON]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay, allowances, individual clothing, 
interest on deposits, and permanent change- 
of-station travel, for members of the Army 
on active duty (except those undergoing 
reserve training); expenses incident to move- 
ment of troop detachments, including rental 
of camp sites and procurement of utility and 
other services; expenses of apprehension and 
delivery of deserters, prisoners, and soldiers 
absent without leave, including payment of 
rewards (not to exceed $25 in any one case), 
and costs of confinement of military pris- 
oners in nonmilitary facilities; donations of 
not to exceed $25 to each prisoner upon each 
release from confinement in an Army prison 
(other than a disciplinary barracks) and to 
each person discharged for fraudulent en- 
listment; authorized issues of articles to 
prisoners, other than those in disciplinary 
barracks; subsistence of enlisted personnel, 
selective-service registrants called for in- 
duction and applicants for enlistment while 
held under observation, and prisoners (except 
those at disciplinary barracks), or reimburse- 
ment therefor while such personnel are sick 
in hospitals; and subsistence of super- 
numeraries necessitated by emergent mili- 
tary circumstances; $3,679,095,000: Provided, 
That section 212 of the act of June 30, 1932 
(5 U. S. C. 59a), shall not apply to retired 
military personnel on duty at the United 
States Soldiers’ Home: Provided further, 
That the duties of the librarian at the 
United States Military Academy may be per- 
formed by a retired officer detailed on active 
duty. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLoop: On page 
5, line 24, strike out 83.679.095. 000“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “$3,823,669,000.” 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have 
another amendment at the desk. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. May I suggest that the 
gentleman offer his amendments for the 
Army en bloc? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, with the 
gentleman’s usual keenness and percep- 
tion, he knows exactly what I am going 
to do. 

Mr. Chairman, I have at the desk a 
second amendment dealing with the 
Army, and since it is a question of budge- 
tary structure, I ask unanimous consent 
that both these amendments be con- 
sidered together. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the second amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Foop: On page 
8, line 11, strike out 82.83 1.019.000“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$2,936,019,000.” 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, as you 
may gather from the two amendments, 
the first deals with military personnel, 
the second deals with what we in the 
committee call M. and O., which is main- 
tenance and operation; hence the joint 
and total figure. 
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I should like to say this to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kansas [Mr. 
ScRIvNER] who at one time, many, many 
years ago, was I believe a captain in the 
Kansas National Guard and brings us 
great distinction and military acumen 
to this bill. 

Let me assure you of this. I know 
how many men there are in a division 
and I was quoting from the testimony. 
These interrogations were made by me. 

There are two concepts of a division, 
one 15,000 and one 17,500. And I will 
settle for the 17,500 because in 5 divi- 
sions I would then be short 10,000 men. 
In the Far East you have 4% divisions 
today, and in Europe 5, in the Army; 
and that is all. 

Let me say a word about the atom 
war, and read to you what the Russians 
say about atom warfare and the army. 
I now read to you an article from the 
New York Times dated April 28. The 
writer here, Mr. Baldwin, is quoting from 
Col. F. Gavrikov, who in 1954 wrote in 
Sovetskaya Armiya, the Russian Army 
paper, about the army and atom war 
and the numbers of men necessary. 
That is what the Russian said: 

Atom weapons pose certain problems but 
they are not to be overestimated. Soviet 
military art assumes that this new means 
of combat not only does not reduce but on 
the contrary enhances the part played by 


the foot soldier and raises his role to a new 
level. 


That is what the Russians think and 
that is what General Ridgway thinks. 
In the testimony of General Ridgway 
there is a new concept of training for 
the foot soldier. You must deploy him 
in depth and in breadth over a front 
10 times the size of the front in conven- 
tional war, and you will need, believe 
me and believe General Ridgway, and 
believe the Russian general staff, many 
times the number of foot soldiers. 

Let us talk about the atom weapon in 
the field, firepower. Much has been 
made of firepower. Firepower will take 
the place of the foot soldier. Well, will 
it? Let me give you the best atomic 
cannon operation for tactical purposes 
that you can put in the field. Suppose 
I agree with you that 1 tactical atomic 
cannon will take the place of 1 division 
of 15,000 or 17,000 men. Let us agree 
to that for this purpose only—1 atomic 
cannon, 17,000 men. 

Now, suppose without consulting you 
or the gentleman from Kansas the en- 
emy knocks out your atom cannon. Sup- 
pose he knocks out your one atom can- 
non. Then he has knocked out the 
equivalent of 17,000 foot soldiers. Is that 
the way you want it? That reminds me 
of the meat stew of the horse and the 
rabbit. That makes a great “horsen- 
pfeffer,” 1 rabbit, 1 horse. One cannon 
is knocked out. In 20 seconds you have 
lost a division. Is that atomic warfare? 
That is what General Ridgway does not 
want, and the Russians do not want it 
that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 
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Mr. MASON. I object, Mr. Chairman, 
and I serve notice that I will object to 
every extension until we vote for this bill. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the deep convic- 
tion that we are doing the wrong thing 
if we make the defense cuts contem- 
plated in this bill. I feel that way be- 
cause of studying the matter and from 
the testimony that I have heard on this 
subject. 

I do not think there is any foundation 
for thinking there are grounds for dimin- 
ishing the size of the Army. I feel the 
Army cut which is recommended in this 
bill is not a cut coming from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or from the Chief of Staff 
of the Army. I think the cut comes 
purely and simply as a budgetary 
matter. 

As we sit and stand here today, we 
have some very heavy responsibilities on 
our shoulders. In the last 6 or 7 years, 
we have cut taxes to the extent that if 
they had not been cut we could balance 
the budget today and also pay for elimi- 
nating this defense cut. That is exactly 
the situation. It is not that the budget 
can or cannot be balanced—it is simply 
that we want to cut taxes. We want to 
live soft, if you please. We want to have 
the pleasure of cutting taxes in our time. 

I do not think we should have made 
the tax cuts. We should balance the 
budget; but more important than that 
we should have the military strength 
that this country requires. I think there 
are few, if any, citizens, throughout the 
country, who fail to take this philosophy 
on this bill. They want adequate mili- 
tary strength even if our taxes are high 
or the budget unbalanced. 

There is no such thing in 1955 as a 
pushbutton war. It was not a push- 
button war in Korea. If it had been pos- 
sible, President Eisenhower or President 
Truman would have pushed the button. 
They both had the opportunity if it had 
been possible. There was not any evi- 
dence before our Committee on Armed 
Services which would indicate that the 
foot soldier will not be a man who will 
play an important and decisive part in 
any future war, if we do have another in 
the future. 

There, I have laid my heart before 
you. Please do not make this cut in 
the Army or in the Marine Corps. The 
citizens of America do not want these 
cuts. I do not see how we can face the 
citizens back home if we tell them we 
made billions of dollars of cuts in taxes, 
and at the same time cannot afford the 
military strength that this country 
requires. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to deal with two 
impressions, which I believe could be 
very dangerous if they were relied upon 
as the basis for a final conclusion in vot- 
ing on this amendment for additional 
Armed Forces. The first impression is 
one that may have been created by my 
very able and distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. Taser], for whom 
I have the greatest respect and greatest 
admiration. When he told the House 
that these losses in regular fighting 
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forces in uniformed soldiers ready to 
fight were going to be made up for by 
additional Reserve strength and by ad- 
ditional National Guard strength, I 
know there was not a Reserve officer sit- 
ting in this Chamber who did not have 
serious misgivings in his mind as he 
thought about his own Reserve program 
in which he participates and about its 
inadequacy to fill the gap that will be 
created by the loss of the Regular sol- 
dier and the Regular marine. The Re- 
serve program is a fine thing. It is a 
good thing. We should expand it and 
we should continue to work with it, but 
let no one be under the misapprehension 
that a Reserve is as adequate to meet an 
emergency need of our country as is a 
man in uniform with gun at his side, be- 
cause he is not. He will not be as ready, 
and it will take additional time to get 
him ready to go into the breach. Men- 
tion was made of the very fine National 
Guard units that went over to Korea and 
that they did a wonderful thing. They 
did do a fine thing. They performed 
heroic service for our country. But those 
National Guard units, and I speak from 
personal observation with regard to my 
own National Guard unit from the State 
of Oklahoma, had to spend a number of 
months—a number of very costly 
months getting combat ready before 
they could be sent into the breach. We 
cannot afford that kind of a costly time 
lag in the event of a national emergency. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield just for a question? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. The evidence will show, 
under my interrogation, that 9 months 
is the figure that the experts gave to put 
a division in the field. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The second misapprehension has to do 
with a quotation which the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] gave from 
General Ridgway, where he said: 

We could beef up the firepower on a per- 
centage basis of our divisions 500 percent, or 
maybe 1,000 percent, by putting a few of 
these atomic weapons in the division. They 
are not in the division today, as you 
know, sir. 


It is true that General Ridgway made 
that statement. It is true it was given 
in the hearings, but if you will turn to 
the top of page 82 and over onto page 
84 and read carefully and thoughtfully 
the statement that General Ridgway 
submitted in elaboration upon that point, 
you will find that he made the strong 
point that this additional firepower was 
no substitute for manpower, but that on 
the contrary, experience with additional 
firepower was that additional manpower 
was always required from a logistical 
standpoint and also from the standpoint 
of having its forces ready to use these 
weapons and this superior firepower that 
we have today. 

I urge the Members of this House 
to turn to page 84 and read the supple- 
mental statement that General Ridg- 
way submitted in connection with this 
statement about beefing up the firepower. 
I urge that this House enact this amend- 
ment and retain the strength of America 
and decline to gamble with the security 
of this Nation. 
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The closing sentence of General Ridg- 
Way on page 84 reads as follows: 

Reliance on equipment superiority as a 
substitute for trained battle units, particu- 
larly when we are not certain of such superi- 
ority, is an unacceptable risk, 


We are being asked today, by cutting 
these forces, to take that unacceptable 
risk in the viewpoint of the man who is 
the Chief of Staff of the Army. Let us 
not go home and tell our folks that we 
were willing to take “an unacceptable 
risk” with the security of our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FLoop]. 

We have heard quite a few discussions 
on military strategy this afternoon, but 
in my opinion the expressions from the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
FLoop] most nearly have expressed the 
viewpoint taken by every one of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in testimony before the 
Committee on Armed Services early in 
the year when the matter of the military 
budget was under discussion. The main 
justification for a reduction in the ap- 
propriations for the Army—and there 
are reductions in here also for the Marine 
Corps and for the Navy—was based on a 
letter which the Secretary of Defense 
accepted as instructions from the White 
House on the defense budget for the 
next fiscal year. In that letter there 
was a very interesting philosophy ex- 
pounded. That was couched in these 
terms: 

That because of scientific progress and 
technological advances we should base our 
security on military formations which make 
maximum use of science and technique in 
order to minimize the number of men, 


I would like to tell a very interesting 
story on that particular point on which 
all of these cuts are based. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KIL- 
DAY] has served long and industriously 
in this House on the Armed Services 
Committee. He has the respect of every 
Member of this House. Mr. KDA asked 
one question through all the hearings 
held by the Armed Services Committee 
on the matter of the Defense Establish- 
ment budget, and he based it on the one 
proposition: Do the scientific and tech- 
nological advances in the field of weapons 
we are now using and that are coming 
into being minimize the necessity for 
increased manpower? He asked that 
question and directed it point blank to 
each one of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Unfortunately, only the reply of one, 
General Ridgway, is in the printed rec- 
ord, because in the other two instances, 
in the instance of the Air Force and in 
the instance of the Navy the question 
and the replies came in executive session. 

The answer in each case was that that 
philosophy is a fallacy, that rather than 
fewer men in modern warfare there is 
need for more men. 

That is the reason I say that the best 
presentation I have heard on the floor 
today on this matter of the 1954 budget 
for our Defense Establishment has come 
from the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
because before our Armed Services Com- 
mittee the Joint Chiefs were emphatic 
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on this point. I do not, of course, serve 
on the Committee on Appropriations, but 
from what I have heard here—they must 
have had the same kind of testimony 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But I 
know from the testimony before our 
committee that the Joint Chiefs consid- 
ered these reductions in military appro- 
priations dangerous and a risk to our 
national security. For this reason I must 
earnestly support and recommend that 
the House support the position of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FOOD]. 

Mr. Chairman, the question we are 
dealing with today is the security of our 
Nation, the naked issue of whether we 
will have an Army strong enough to meet 
our necessary commitments. 

The simple, unchallengeable fact that 
emerges from hearings of the Armed 
Services Committee is that not a single 
one of the service Chiefs of Staff is 
happy about the deep cuts made, appar- 
ently for budgetary reasons, in the size 
of the ground forces, the size of the 
Army. 

We have been told in previous years 
a lot of nonsense about how we can get 
stronger by cutting our strength. We 
have been fed doubletalk about “read- 
justments” and “greater efficiency” in 
the use of manpower. When we have 
raised questions, when we have expressed 
doubt of the wisdom of cutting our air 
power or our Navy or our Army then 
we have been told that it is not our place 
to dispute the military expert in the 
White House. 

Many of us have been deeply disturbed 
that balancing the budget has been given 
priority over maintaining our defenses, 
We have suspected that reductions were 
forced upon the Military Establishment 
out of deference to the Secretary of the 
Treasury's notion of how much we can 
afford. With all respect, we strongly 
doubt the capacity of that gentleman to 
make such decisions. But when we tried 
to say so then we were told, Oh, no, 
President Eisenhower himself made the 
decisions, and he is a professional mili- 
tary man, and surely he can be trusted 
to make sound judgments.” 

The time has come when we in this 
body must face our own constitutional 
responsibilities. We cannot shed these 
responsibilities, and our accountability to 
the people, by saying, “Well, General 
Eisenhower's spokesman said he felt so 
and so, and who are we to question him?” 

Let us marshall the facts. 

We made a blunder, and so did the 
famous military experts whose judg- 
ment we were told it was indecent to 
question, when we made cuts in the 
strength and force goals of the Air Force. 
Congress and the administration has 
since conceded this blunder. 

It is not within our province to say 
that the Executive must spend every 
penny we authorize and appropriate, 
whether for the Military Establishment 
or any other Federal function. But it is 
within our province to say that we do 
not consent to a scheduled cutdown of 
forces. It is our function to say that 
we think the Executive is unwise in 
scheduling the cutdown and to author- 
ize stronger forces that the Executive 
proposes if we think that is wise. 
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We are paying this year because even 
the Executive has had to reverse its plans, 
reconsider its thinking about the Air 
Force, and start climbing back up toward 
the goals the renowned expert tempo- 
rarily abandoned. 

Did this back-and-fill performance 
save the taxpayers any money? There 
was a theoretical saving of some $5 bil- 
lion in the budget, but the waste and 
inefficiency inherent in a climb-down 
and climb-back operation made the 
actual savings invisible. 

Now the major issue that we face is 
the ground forces, the size of the Army, 
the number of trained and ready com- 
bat divisions which can go do the work 
the foot soldier has always had to do- 
the slogging and the fighting in the rain 
and mud until the last enemy is given a 
choice between a bayonet down his 
throat and surrender. 

We made a mistake on the Air Force. 
The professional soldier whose wisdom 
was supposed to be supreme made a mis- 
take and we allowed him to do it. Are 
we to say that a blunder on the Air 
Force last year or the year before excuses 
us in a blunder this year on the Army? 

The proposal that comes to us from the 
administration is that the Army be cut 
from its December 1954 size of 1,300,000 
men to a maximum of 1,027,000 by the 
end of fiscal 1956. 

This is a proposed reduction by nearly 
300,000 soldiers, or more than 9 percent, 
in a period of 18 months, during which 
there has been and will be no perceptible 
reduction in the potential missions of the 
ground forces. 

In the Armed Services Committee. we 
asked the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wil- 
son, the civilian secretaries and the in- 
dividual chiefs of staff whether the mis- 
sion of the ground forces had been 
changed, whether there was in prospect 
a reduction of commitments, to justify 
so sharp a reduction of strength. 

What we got, in reply, was a series of 
generalized statements that the budget 
had been prepared in “consultation” 
with the military men. What we got was 
a series of statements that the defense 
chiefs were seeking a balanced level 
of forces that we could maintain without 
ups and downs, that we could live with 
for an emergency variously estimated as 
possibly lasting for from 10 to 30 or 50 
years. 

Secretary Wilson told us frankly that 
after the various approved requests 
came back from the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Air Force felt our defense 
program was good, the Navy and Marine 
Corps would perhaps like a few addi- 
tional personnel, but the Army would 
still recommend higher strength for its 
active force. 

The Secretary was frank, as I said, 
but he was certainly not guilty of any 
overstatement. It became perfectly 
clear, in the public and particularly in 
the executive hearings, that the Army 
would very much like what Mr. Wilson 
euphemistically called higher strength. 

The responsible service commanders, 
to put it bluntly, are not at all sure that 
the Army will have sufficient ground 
forces under this program to do its part 
in putting out brush fires that may flame 
in the world, defend our Far Eastern and 
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European positions, and maintain an 


adequate ready striking force in reserve. 


There is some funny business involved 
in the Defense Establishment total 
budget for fiscal 1956. There is an over- 
all spending request for $35.75 billion— 
but the intriguing suggestion was made 
to us that maybe, after all, $1.75 billion 
would never be spent, that perhaps the 
actual expenditures would be only $34 
billion. 

Secretary Wilson never did explain 
just how this possible saving would be 
achieved, except to say that in forecast- 
ing big budgets many months in advance 
some 5-percent margin of error might be 
expected. But we asked the civilian 
service chiefs, one by one, how much of 
that saved 81.75 billion his own service 
might contribute, and each of them 
shied away. Secretary Talbott did not 
want to give up anything from the Air 
Force, Secretary Thomas did not want to 
abandon his Navy budget, Secretary 
Stevens did not want the Army to have 
to yield anything more. 

There was a little talk of slippages, the 
inevitable delays in procurement, and 
there was talk of the redeployment home 
of some divisions from Korea, and there 
was talk of greater efficiency in handling 
manpower. But the service heads were 
extremely reluctant to agree in advance 
that they would cut their proposed 
spending so that Secretary Wilson’s in- 
triguing $1.75 billion savings might be 
achieved. 

Mr. Chairman, is there anyone in this 
Chamber who does not know that our 
Army command has been seriously con- 
cerned about previous cuts in our ground 
forces? When there was talk last year 
of intervention in Indochina, it was com- 
mon newspaper report that General 
Ridgway did not believe we could engage 
in such a project as a clean, immaculate 
little enterprise costing nothing. There 
was a danger that we would have to go 
in on the ground and there was a danger 
that we would run out of army. 

What is the change in world situation 
that makes it possible to cut our avail- 
able ground forces by more than 9 per- 
cent and still have enough to meet an 
emergency? There is no change, and 
Secretary Stevens was unable to define 
and localize one for us, although he had 
many opportunities. 

All of us have respect for the job 
President Eisenhower did when he was 
commanding general of our forces in 
Europe. But it is permitted to point out 
that both during World War II and dur- 
ing his term as NATO chief, the ulti- 
mate decisions on the size and allocation 
of forces were not made by him. 

He was a theater commander, doing a 
job with the forces made available to 
him. The men who decided what forces 
he should have, or where and how they 
should be deployed elsewhere, were his 
military and civilian superiors. 

The President wrote to Secretary Wil- 
son on January 5, 1955, a letter outlin- 
ing his concepts of the Armed Forces, and 
in this letter he made this statement: 

Third, because scientific progress exerts a 
constantly increasing influence on the char- 
acter and conduct of war * * * we should 
base our security on military formations 
which make maximum use of science and 
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technology in order to minimize numbers 
of men. 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KIL- 
DAY] quoted this statement to spokes- 
men of the three services in turn, with- 
out disclosing the author, and asked 
each whether he agreed. Mr. Speaker, 
not one of the service representatives 
agreed with President Eisenhower that 
scientific progress allowed us the pleas- 
ant luxury of thinking we can fight any 
future conflicts without men, or with 
just a few men. 

Secretary Stevens said: 

My own view * is that these scien- 
tific advances and improved weapons do 


possibly justify some smaller total person- 
nel. 


But, he said: 
I don't think we have gone far enough 
to have an absolute answer. I don’t think 


that has been definitely proved by any means 
up to the present time. 


General Ridgway agreed that in a 
total war the overall strength of the 
Army might be smaller than in World 
War II. But we must think of defense 
now, he said, in terms of a combat zone 
150 or 200 miles in depth, in which we 
must meet hostile air and troop attacks 
by speedy mobilization, dispersal and re- 
deployment. “It is my reasoned judg- 
ment,” he declared, that the integra- 
tion of new weapons into combat for- 
mations will require a given structural 
force, a field army of certain size,” to 
have “more rather than less men.” 

This was not the Army viewpoint 
alone. Neither the Air Force nor the 
Navy spokesmen agreed that scientific 
progress had advanced to such a point 
that the Army could get along with 
fewer men. They did not know when 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. K DAN! 
quoted the President’s statement, and 
asked them about it, with whom they 
were taking issue. But not one of them, 
in any case, agreed. 

When Secretary Stevens later ap- 
peared before the Committee on Appro- 
priations, according to the printed tes- 
timony, he said that he and General 
Ridgway differed slightly on the ques- 
tion of new weapons and more or fewer 
men. But General Ridgway repeated 
his analysis as he had given it to the 
Armed Services Committee—that guided 
missiles and other new equipment re- 
quire more maintenance men, not fewer, 
that troops must be more widely dis- 
persed, that there is still a need for sol- 
diers. He did not set himself up in 
defiance of the constitutional Comman- 
der in Chief, but he honestly asserted 
his own opinions on the military re- 
quirements. 

Is it not a strange thing that in execu- 
tive session there was not a single serv- 
ice professional, a single ranking spokes- 
man for the armed services, who would 
as an expert express his support for the 
Army cuts imposed by order of the 
White House? 

We learn from General Ridgway that 
the Army had just completed its plans 
to cut its strength for 1956 to 1,173,000 
men—a bottom platform that Ridgway 
believed from the program of last year 
would remain stable—when he got or- 
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ders to cut some more. He was directed 
by Secretary Wilson to reduce the Army 
to 1,100,000 by June 30 of this year and 
to slash it by another 73,000 next year. 

We are past the period, happily, when 
we can be told that we get stronger by 
cutting strength. Secretary Stevens did 
not pretend that an army of 1,027,000 
men could do everything that an army 
of 1,300,000 could do. A onetime Repub- 
lican presidential nominee, Alf Landon, 
of Kansas, exploded the strength- 
through-weakness theme in speeches 
both last year and this. At Manhattan, 
Kans., on March 31, 1955, Landon criti- 
cized the Defense Department and Con- 
gress for failing to provide for enough 
trained young engineers, for a reservoir 
of brains to match the Soviet output. On 
June 15, 1954, he said: 

The United States should abandon its 
plans to cut its Army from 20 to 17 divisions 
and add at least another 5 or 10 divisions. 


Still, here is this proposal to cut the 
Army again by more than 9 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I say very seriously to- 
day that the administration has not 
made a case for such a reduction. 

I say most solemnly that we must pay 
heed to our own duty, to provide for the 
national defense, and that we should 
urgently declare our belief that the com- 
mander in chief should reconsider his 
recommendations. 

His judgment is not supported by the 
judgment of the military men who bear 
individual responsibility for our strength. 
It is not sufficient for us to accept a 
statement that General Ridgway is 
“parochial” when in fact Ridgway’s ap- 
prehensions about the size of the Army 
are shared by other service experts. 

All of us abhor war, all of us pray that 
our soldiers shall never have to fight 
again in some far corner of the world. 
But we are a nation with grave respon- 
sibilities, and the way we meet them 
may decide the fate of our own country. 

The Army has already taken a tre- 
mendous share of the budget cuts for 
the Military Establishment. Secretary 
Stevens said that from 1953 to 1956 the 
Army was swallowing 76 percent of the 
reduction in Defense Department ex- 
penditures, 

It is proposed that we now cut our 
Army by 9 percent more at a time when 
we have no adequate Reserve program 
to take up any slack. In all honesty we 
know that such a Reserve program is not 
going to spring into existence overnight. 
But first they want to slash the Army 
and then look around for the Reserves. 
And I say again that the administration 
has not made its case. It is so easy to 
cut, to slash, to tear down—and so very 
hard to build up. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not yet live in 
a period of “pushbutton” war, when men 
safely protected from the heat of battle 
can run fabulous machines and preserve 
the country. We still need an army. 
We still need ground forces to do the 
jobs ground forces are made to do. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I think the House 
thoroughly understands what is sought 
to be accomplished by the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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vania. I do not think he informed the 
House, but this is the objective and this 
is the purpose of it: He proposes to in- 
crease the end strength in July 1956, as 
far as the Army is concerned, to 1,114,000 
men. 

The committee, following the recom- 
mendation of the Department of De- 
fense, fixes the end strength at 1,027,000 
in July 1956. So the purpose of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is to increase the 
ground strength of the Army by 87,000 
men. Is not that the purpose of your 
amendment? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will answer if the gen- 
tleman will yield. 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am sure the great 
chairman of our great committee does 
not mean to misconstrue the facts. 

Mr. VINSON. On the contrary, the 
end strength of the Army on June 30, 
1955—— 

Mr. FLOOD. I said 1956. 

Mr. VINSON. I am stating what it is 
in 1955. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I answer? On 
June 30, 1955, it will be 1,114,000 men. 
All I want to do is to assure that on 
June 30, 1956, we will have exactly the 
same number of men. I do not want to 
increase it any. 

Mr. VINSON. The result of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment will be to increase 
the ground strength over the recom- 
mended number of men by 87,000. 

Last January when the budget was 
submitted to the committee, as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Armed 
Services and after consultation with the 
members of the committee to keep con- 
versant with the armed services appro- 
priations and its strength, I opened hear- 
ings and had General Ridgway, Admiral 
Carney, the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, and the proper officials there, to- 
gether with Mr. Wilson, the Secretary 
of Defense. We had a long hearing. I 
had some conferences with them in ex- 
ecutive session. After the testimony it 
was concluded that a reduction to an 
end strength of 1,027,000, as carried in 
this bill, did not imperil the security of 
the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been here a 
long time and I have fought year in and 
year out for increased appropriations 
for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. But 
the facts in this case do not warrant 
approval of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
I am going to vote against it. 

When I talked to the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, when I spoke to Ad- 
miral Carney and to all of the officials 
involved, I had no hesitancy last Janu- 
ary in saying that they were on sound 
ground. I believe they are on sound 
ground and I am going to support them. 
I am not going to come in here and 
say that the security of the Nation is in 
peril because, in my opinion, it is not in 
peril at all. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. VINSON. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman’s 
opinion be changed in any way if the 
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bill to come up next week were not 
passed? 

Mr. VINSON. Not one particle at all. 
We have today, as I stated, the strongest 
Army, the strongest Navy and the 
strongest Air Force in the history of this 
Government. As every Member of this 
House knows, I have fought for increases 
for almost 40 years. I am happy this 
afternoon to congratulate the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MAHon] and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNON] be- 
cause this is one of the few times in my 
career that I find myself and the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] agree- 
ing. Many times I have been trying to 
do exactly what the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is trying to do today. But 
I would not be true to my own convic- 
tions if I did not advise the House, as 
far as my personal views are concerned. 
The position of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon] and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], the commit- 
tee’s position, are sound, the position of 
the Defense Department is sound. The 
security of this Nation is not being im- 
periled at all. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendments and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the debate here today. It would appear 
to me that members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee have arrogated to them- 
selves the functions of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. I, too, was quite dis- 
turbed when this cutback was proposed 
for the personnel of the armed services. 
My chairman, who is here at this time, 
will agree with me that as a member of 
the Armed Services Committee I have 
always taken a vigorous position in sup- 
port of the ground forces and I know 
there is no question in the mind of any 
member of the committee as to where 
I stand so far as ground forces are con- 
cerned. The ground forces are the boys 
who go through the cold and heat, the 
filth and fatigue, the misery and mud of 
mechanized warfare. They have turned 
in, over the years, in all wars, a mag- 
nificent and outstanding performance 
of which they can well be proud. I am 
strongly in support at all times of the 
ground forces, let that be understood. 
However, I have a great deal of respect 
and admiration for the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services who after 
42 long years of service in the House and 
as chairman for many years of the 
Armed Services Committee, his word and 
judgment are to be respected. He is a 
man of great experience and eminently 
qualified to submit to us his opinions and 
thinking as to positions to be taken on 
this matter. 

I resent deeply the implication that 
any decisions have been reached in this 
matter for economic reasons or to bal- 
ance the budget. That is utterly ridicu- 
lous, It is a statement that should not 
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have been made. The patriotism and 
integrity of the men who serve on the 
Committee on Armed Services are chal- 
lenged. The patriotism of men like the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON] 
is challenged. A man who, after 42 years 
of service in the Congress of the United 
States, is qualified to determine and rec- 
ommend what should and should not be 
done. Let me say for my distinguished 
and able chairman, that at no time has 
he ever attempted to cut back any branch 
of defense but his efforts have always 
been to build and create without ques- 
tion the greatest defense program and 
the greatest defense setup that this Na- 
tion has ever had. He needs no de- 
fense from me. His record, I might 
say to the Members of this House, speaks 
for itself. He is a great American and 
his opinions are to be respected. 

I would like also to refer for a moment 
to my good and able friend, the gentle- 
man from Maryland, General DEVEREUX, 
of the Marine Corps and a member of the 
Armed Services Committee. He is here 
today and his brilliant record as a Marine 
Corps general in World War II eminently 
qualifies him to speak on behalf of the 
Marine Corps. 

Reference has been made here today to 
the Chief Executive of the United States; 
our Commander in Chief, who stated ina 
letter to the Secretary of Defense, and 
I quote: 

As a goal, I suggest a strength of the order 
of 2,850,000—with any future material reduc- 
tions dependent upon an improved world 
situation. To reach such figures without in- 
juring our combat strength will require con- 
tinuing close scrutiny of all defense elements, 
with particular emphasis on administrative 
overhead. 


Now, I might say to the Members of 
the House that the Commander in Chief 
is schooled in the art and technique of 
war; a man who led our forces to vic- 
tory in World War IT; and whose brilliant 
record since entering the White House 
has won for him the respect and admi- 
ration of the American people. We 
should be thankful we have a man of his 
character, experience, and ability to lead 
us at this critical time in a chaotic 
world. 

I am willing to stand on his judgment 
because his wide experience in world 
affairs qualifies"him to recommend to us 
that which he thinks should be done. It 
is my opinion that we should take the 
considered judgment of these experi- 
enced leaders at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, speak- 
ing in support of the amendment offered 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD], I feel I would 
be remiss in my duty to America and the 
free world if I did not join the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Fioop], the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BoLLINdI, the 
distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. EpMonpson], and the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates], in 
vehemently protesting what is proposed 
at this time. The situation today, my 
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friends, is reminiscent of a situation in 
the postwar days. Let me go back, if 
you will, to 1949, when former President 
Truman appointed my distinguished fel- 
low citizen, Louis A. Johnson, of Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., to the post of Secretary. 
of National Defense. We had a proposal 
at that time similar to your proposal to- 
day, and that was to go on an economy 
drive. The Members who are discussing 
this amendment today, the members of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Committee on Armed Services, at the 
end of 1 year of Mr. Johnson’s tenure 
of office, praised him loudly from this 
floor for saving $2 billion in defense ex- 
penditures. That was fine. Yet, a few 
months later the Korean emergency 
broke, and we found that we did not 
even have shells for what few cannon 
we had, and the same gentlemen, both 
Democrats and Republicans, who had 
been praising Secretary Johnson of 
the National Defense Establishment de- 
nounced him roundly from this floor and 
forced him from public life. Now, I am 
saying to you that Mr. Wilson and the 
staff at the Pentagon are guessing just 
like Mr. Johnson and his staff guessed, 
They may be wrong just like Mr. John- 
son was wrong. If that is true, that will 
be bad indeed for Mr. Wilson, but it 
will not be good for the defense of this 
country and the free world to continu- 
ally keep on guessing and guessing wrong, 

I want the Recorp to show that at 
that time our present President, Mr. 
Eisenhower, testified in favor of the 
economy program. He was also for a 
time military adviser to Secretary John- 
son on how best to make these econo- 
mies, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
should be pointed out in opposition to 
this amendment that on page 5 of the 
Department of Defense hearings for fis- 
cal 1956 the President of the United 
States is on record in favor of this budget 
with the manpower and personnel 
strength recommended by this commit- 
tee. It should also be pointed out that 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Admiral Radford; General Twi- 
ning; General Shepherd, the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps; and Admiral 
Carney are all in substantial agreement 
with this budget. It should also be 
pointed out that this dollar amount and 
the strength figures as proposed here to- 
day were approved by the members of 
our Subcommittee on Military Appro- 
priations, with one exception. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
objected. 

Our committee has approved the 
strength figures and the dollar figures 
as they were submitted, with minor dollar 
reduction as set forth in the committee 
report. 

One more point. The gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] has brought 
up the fact that prior to Korea the Con- 
gress took certain action in reducing the 
military appropriations. The record 
shows that the Johnson Defense De- 
partment budget in 1950 was $13 billion 
for all 3 branches of the service. The 
so-called Johnson budget for the Army 
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provided a strength of 590,000. Yes; now 
we have a Defense budget of $31.4 billion 
and an Army strength as of a year and 
one-half from now of 1,025,000 men— 
twice as great. 

Further, and finally, if the Flood 
amendment is approved you will have 
an increase in draft calls on a monthly 
basis from 10,000 to 20,000. You will also 
have an additional cost of $250 million 
in 1 year. I might add that the gentle- 
man’s amendment only provides, how- 
ever, for an increase of 40,000-plus, 
rather than the 89,000 that the gentle- 
man thinks he is talking about, because 
mathematically a cost of $5,500 per man 
times 89,000 comes to $489 million rather 
than $250 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] is recognized 
to close the debate on this amendment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
with great reluctance to oppose the 
pending amendment. Had a vote been 
taken on this before it was announced to 
the country and the world several 
months ago, I would have voted against 
a reduction in our Armed Forces for 
psychological reasons because we are en- 
gaged in a peace offensive and a show 
of weakness would reduce our effective- 
ness. But the psychological disadvan- 
tages of this reduction have already had 
their effect and increasing this bill by 
a quarter of a billion dollars now and 
restoring 87,000 troops will, in my opin- 
ion, not add materially to the strength 
of our Armed Forces and will have no 
beneficial psychological effect. 

Furthermore, I think that under the 
circumstances the amendment should 
not be approved because we will only be 
providing the money and the chances are 
that the funds would not be expended. 

Furthermore, this addition to our 
armed strength would not be decisive 
anyway. If a big war comes next week 
or next year, nobody who opposes this 
amendment will need to apologize for 
his position because an increase of that 
type in a $100 billion war would be in- 
consequential. So I do not regard it as 
significant from that standpoint. 

I am quick to agree that we may be 
in error in our actions; the figure may 
be too low, it may be too high. Nobody 
knows with complete certainty just what 
we ought to do. But under all the facts 
and circumstances the majority of the 
members of the committee have felt that 
we should go along with this portion of 
the budget, particularly in view of the 
fact that the major reductions in man- 
power have already been made under 
the new program announced by the 
President many weeks ago. 

I think that on this issue we should 
stand in support of the President’s pro- 
gram and in support of the position of 
the majority of the members of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The amount available in the Army Stock 
Fund is hereby reduced by.$700 million, such 
sum to be covered into the Treasury imme- 
diately upon approval of this act. 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIKES: On page 
12, lines 4 and 5, after “$700 million”, strike 
out “such sum to be covered into the Treas- 
uury immediately upon approval of this act” 
and insert, “of which sum $400 million shall 
be covered into the Treasury immediately 
upon approval of this act, and #300 million 
shall be covered into the Treasury no later 
than December 31, 1955.” 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think there will be any question or con- 
troversy about this language. The bill 
provides $700 million be taken from the 
Army stock fund and placed back in the 
Treasury. We have found since the bill 
was reported that the Army simply will 
not have $700 million to put into the 
Treasury as of that specific date, so we 
are asking that the money be divided 
into two payments, $400 million to go 
into the Treasury immediately and $300 
million to go into the Treasury not later 
than December 31, 1955. This appears 
to be a workable sort of arrangement. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman from 
Florida has discussed this amendment 
with me. I wholeheartedly endorse the 
amendment, and believe the gentleman 
from Maryland IMr. MILLER] likewise 
concurs in the amendment. 

Mr. SIKES. The committee is unani- 
mous on this amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri; On page 12, add after line 5 a new 
section to read as follows: 

“No part of any appropriation in this act 
shall be used to pay rent on space to be used 
for recruiting purposes; and no part of any 
appropriation in this act may be used for 
pay and allowances of military personnel as- 
signed to recruiting duty in excess of 50 per- 
cent of the amount expended for such pur- 
poses during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955,” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, in 1952 I offered a similar amend- 
ment to the defense appropriation bill, 
except that at that time the amendment 
called for spending no more than 25 per- 
cent of the amount that was expended 
the previous year for recruiting pur- 
poses. The amendment at that time 
also prohibited the use of any funds for 
paying rent on any space for recruiting 
service. 

Iam not a military strategist. I think 
I can talk about something here that 
everyone can understand. I do not 
think any of us can say with any cer- 
tainty how much money we need to spend 
for the actual defense. When we are 
talking about billions for defense I think 
we are getting into something that is 
away over most of our heads. 

I think in this particular instance, I 
am talking about something that we see 
every day, the apparent waste that is 
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going on in our recruiting service. In 
almost every county in the United States, 
you will see recruiters of the Air Force, 
the Army, the Mavy, and the Marines 
and the WAC’s all driving around in sep- 
arate cars and in some cases they have 
separate buildings for recruiting head- 
quarters. In the report, you will find 
there is set aside here more than a half 
million dollars to pay rent on facilities 
for recruiting. In every town of any 
size at all, there are facilities that may 
be used for recruiting without the Gov- 
ernment having to pay one cent in those 
cities, towns, or villages. I think that 
that item can be eliminated entirely and 
we could use existing Government- 
owned facilities. As to the recruiting 
service itself, I think most of us believe, 
or at least many of us believe, that 
through the Selective Service we have, 
perhaps, the most effective service for 
recruiting that we could have. I can- 
not give you the figure, and I doubt if 
anybody else can give you the figure as 
to the number of men who go into the 
so-called career services. I am speak- 
ing of the Navy, Air Force, and Marines. 
They go there and volunteer their serv- 
ices. They are not recruited, they are 
not sold the idea of entering the service, 
but they go there because they know 
that the draft is blowing down on their 
neck. They go and sign up for a longer 
term of years. I think General Hershey 
of the Selective Service made the state- 
ment that his organization could save 
around $40 million a year by letting them 
do this work. This budget calls for more 
than $44 million for recruiting service. 
It is an increase over what we spent last 
year. I think that with the reduction 
in force, which it seems we are about 
to adopt, we will get an adequate force 
by adopting the amendment which I 
present to you, which this House adopted, 
or at least a similar amendment, in 1952. 
It will result in a saving of several mil- 
lions of dollars, and it will not disrupt 
the recruiting service. If you will refer 
to the hearings of this year and last 
year or the year before, I defy any Mem- 
ber of the Congress, including members 
of the Committee on Appropriations, to 
correlate the figures and have anybody 
show you how much this recruiting is 
actually costing in the different services. 
Another thing, if you turn to the bill 
which we have before us today, we find 
on page 7, referring to the Army just 
two words setting forth, “recruiting ex- 
penses.” It does not say how much. 
When we turn to line 13 referring to the 
Navy, they do not call it recruiting serv- 
ice, but they call it “procurement of 
military personnel.” If you turn to page 
25 dealing with the Air Force, they refer 
to it as “recruiting advertising expense.” 
On page 27, they add “meals for recruit- 
ing parties,” and “rations for applicants 
for enlistment.” These items are not set 
up specifically anywhere, but I think by 
just taking a percentage cut, we will be 
able to save not less than $10 million by 
the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Does the 
gentleman’s amendment make a reduc- 
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tion of 50 percent in all recruiting costs 
of the Army, Navy, and the Air Force? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. All of them 
together; yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. In other 
words, it is blanketing the entire thing? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Yes; it 
blankets them all together and provides 
that we spend no money to pay rent on 
other buildings because all of this work 
can be carried on in public buildings 
which we own, on which we are already 
paying rent, or where they have avail- 
able facilities at courthouses and other 
places where the work can be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise briefly in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. Its purpose, 
of course, is commendable. Our com- 
mittee has always given considerable 
thought to the expense of recruiting. At 
first blush it might seem that with the 
draft law we could fill the forces without 
recruiting anybody. However, experi- 
ence has shown that the volunteer is 
desirable wherever you can get him. At 
the present time, as I understand it, the 
Air Force and the Navy are operating 
entirely on volunteers. You get volun- 
teers better if you bring the story to 
young people and encourage them. 

The testimony also shows that the 
monthly quotas of draft have been re- 
duced sharply because of the number of 
enlistments and, very encouragingly of 
late, the number of reenlistments. Our 
committee last year learned of—in fact, 
some of us sought to block a program, 
whereby the Air Force separated and ap- 
parently duplicated, to some extent, re- 
cruiting activities that formerly had been 
made by the Army and the Air Force 
jointly. We were interested and pleased 
to find out this year that both the Army 
and the Air Force found that that sep- 
aration and in some cases duplication of 
service, had actually been desirable. It 
saved money in this way: It has been 
brought out time after time how im- 
portant it is to get trained members of 
the service to reenlist. I think my col- 
leagues on the committee will agree that 
the showing made this past year by the 
various services, as to the results of their 
recruiting programs, were the most 
gratifying we have had in recent years. 
Because of that fact, because of the im- 
portance of making the service as attrac- 
tive as possible to young men, and get- 
ting young men who want to make it a 
career, I believe it would be unwise right 
now, at the time when the program is 
beginning to show better results, to sud- 
denly cut down the amount appropri- 
ated. It might be an expensive thing 
to do. For that reason I urge that the 
amendment be defeated. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man mentioned the fact that the Air 
Force and the Navy were receiving vol- 
unteers. You would not want to leave 
the impression that they are not taking 
other men of the same age group who are 
subject to the selective service, would 
you? 
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Mr. MILLER of Maryland. No. Of 
course we all realize that many volun- 
teers are perhaps encouraged by the fact 
that there is a draft law standing behind 
them and that would make them more 
willing to enter the service of their 
choice. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think it might 
be well to point out that a great per- 
centage of the men who enlist in the 
Air Force and the Navy are under the 
draft age. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. A great 
many are. In any case, I am sure the 
gentleman will agree that it is a healthy 
thing to have as many volunteers in all 
services, whether they are encouraged 
to volunteer or not. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman vield further? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. What do you 
think about the payment of rent to the 
point of a half million dollars a year? 
Do you think that is necessary? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I am not 
prepared to say it is not. The justifica- 
tions before our committee indicated 
that reasonable economy was being prac- 
ticed in the program. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentle- 
man yield again? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I would like to 
point out that if H. R. 5297 scheduled 
for debate next week becomes a law, all 
young men 17 years of age will have to 
go to recruiting stations to volunteer 
for 6 months of training in one of the 
services, as provided for by the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Of course, 
there are many things accomplished at 
recruiting stations other than just sign- 
ing up young men. It would be dan- 
gerous on short notice to radically alter 
this program without much more study 
than we are able to give it here and now. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The gentleman from Maryland has 
stated the case very well indeed. Rent 
is not paid except in those areas where 
no Government space is available in 
post offices and Federal buildings. 

The other question involved is the use 
of personnel for recruiting service. May 
I point out that the most expensive man 
we have in uniform today is the 2-year 
draftee. It is through the recruiting 
service that we get the career man, the 
man who stays in the service long enough 
to become a skilled technician or a 
skilled weapons man and who knows his 
job and is able to teach it to others. 
That is the man we are reaching through 
the recruiting service. 

This is not a new question, we have it 
before us many times. I assure you 
there is no justification for any reduc- 
tion such as proposed by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In view of 
the statements made by the gentleman 
from Maryland and the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania about effecting economies, 
and in spite of those statements the 
gentleman is supporting a $200,000 in- 
crease in rent this fiscal year over the 
last fiscal year and proposing to spend 
over half a million dollars for rent alone, 
yet everyone knows with your armories, 
your Reserve training centers, post of- 
fices and other Federal buildings, and 
courthouses there is absolutely no need 
for this increase for rent. 

Mr. SIKES. I would like to agree with 
the gentleman, but the testimony shows 
that there is not available space; and 
as the gentleman knows, rents are going 
up. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to sug- 
gest for the consideration of the gentle- 
man proposing the amendment that 
even though there is an increase re- 
quested, yet it is cheaper to spend money 
on the recruiting program, for it is 
through that program we get our career 
men. Further, the Marine Corps have 
filled all their requirements through the 
recruiting service. It certainly is not a 
waste of money. 

Mr. SIKES. I believe it has been 
through the recruiting service at least 
in part that sufficient interest has been 
aroused in enlistments to permit the 
present very low draft quotas. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in spite of the fact that 
the membership would like to vote very 
quickly upon this amendment, I do not 
hesitate to take sufficient time to point 
out certain information that has not 
been brought out. 

I do not understand that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Jones] asked 
to cut out recruiting. As the ranking 
minority member of the committee 
which handles the appropriation for the 
Selective Service, my immediate reaction 
to this amendment was that it was a 
very good amendment. 

Who says this comes so suddenly upon 
us? For 2 years my subcommittee has 
been bringing it to your attention and 
has been saying that this is an extrava- 
gant and unnecessary expenditure of 
money. 

The gentleman from Missouri is not 
cutting out recruiting. Who says the 
gentleman from Missouri is cutting out 
recruting? He is arguing against cut- 
ting out recruiting. But he says you 
ought not to increase the amount spent 
for recruiting; keep it down to a reason- 
able amount. I rose when he was speak- 
ing and asked him to yield to me solely 
to call his attention to the fact that 
the money which is involved in this bill 
is not the amount of money spent by the 
Army altogether, or the Air Force, or 
the Marines to get recruits. Men are 
assigned to that work, automobiles are 
used for that work, and time is taken for 
that work which does not appear among 
the budget items of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, or Air Force as recruiting 
service; in fact, the amount spent is a 
great deal more than is indicated by the 
gentleman from Missouri. 
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Let me say further that this question 
has been a matter of concern to both 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
legislative committee. The big ques- 
tion, of course, that arises is: Is it nec- 
essary that we should increase the ex- 
pensive downtown rentals in order to 
make it possible for these men to select 
the service they want to go in, when 
General Hershey is acting as the beaters 
used to act for European hunters? They 
beat the game into the park where the 
hunters stood. General Hershey beats 
these men into the offices where they 
can enlist. 

It seems to me we should be sensible 
about this. My own reaction is to vote 
for the amendment. The only possible 
objection I can see to it is that we do 
not know at this moment whether a 50- 
percent reduction is right because of 
contracts or leases which may be actu- 
ally signed nor do we know how much 
money is actually being spent. Having 
tried for several years to correct this 
through another subcommittee, I for 
one, intend to vote for the amendment 
as I hope other Members will, knowing 
that the money will still be more than 
enough. The service is not fully ac- 
counted for in the appropriation bill 
before us. If there are minor details 
like leases they can be ironed out in 
conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FLoop) there 
were—ayes 106, noes 68. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay, allowances, subsistence, interest 
on deposits, gratuities, clothing, permanent 
change of station travel (including expenses 
of temporary duty between permanent duty 
stations), training duty travel of midship- 
men paid hereunder, and transportation of 
dependents, household effects, and privately 
owned automobiles, as authorized by law, 
for Regular and Reserve personnel on active 
duty (except those on active duty while un- 
dergoing Reserve training; midshipmen of 
the Naval Academy, and aviation cadets, 
$2,486,109,900. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLOOD: Page 
12, line 18, strike out 82.486, 109, 900 and 
insert in lieu thereof 92,541, 109,900.“ 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
series of amendments that technically 
I must present. Since they are support- 
ing amendments and they involve the 
Navy and the cut in the Navy, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. FLOOD: 

On page 13, line 20, strike out “$83,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$85,700,000.” 

On page 14, line 4, strike out 616,438,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $673,667,500.” 

On page 14, line 15, strike out “$286,500,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 8292, 750,000.“ 

On page 15, line 5, strike out 68172, 750,000 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$187,750,000.” 

On page 18, page 4, strike out 779,685,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “‘$802,825,000.” 
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On page 20, line 11, strike out “$62,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$63,600,000.” 

On page 22, line 2, strike out “$295,600,000”" 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘“$299,400,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask if the gentleman would 
tell us just what, in effect, all of these 
amendments accomplish. I think I 
know, but I think the membership would 
like to have it. 

Mr. FLOOD. The result will be to re- 
store 8,300 men. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. In the 
Navy? 

Mr. FLOOD. In the Navy. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. That is 
independent of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct. Eight 
thousand three hundred for the Navy, 
independent of the Marine Corps, and 
restores 66 ships; in other words, from 
1,001 as provided in the budget to 1,067. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Those are 
landing craft, and so forth. Now, what 
does it do to the Marine Corps? 

Mr. FLOOD. Now I have a problem, 
and I would like to reply to that. I had 
a series of amendments on the desk to 
cover the Army, the Navy, and the Ma- 
rine Corps, but I did not know anybody 
else was going to introduce a Marine 
Corps amendment. However, now my 
friend, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. AnprEws] tells me he has an 
amendment on the desk to restore the 
cut in the Marine Corps. I had no idea 
that he did have. Now, I do not know 
where that leaves me, except he is my 
senior on the committee, and I give you 
one guess where it leaves me. I did not 
know it was there. 

However, let me tell you this, because 
I am sure the gentleman from Alabama 
does not have the figures which I spent 
some time getting together. 

In the Marine Corps military person- 
nel there will be a 22,000 restoration, and 
the expenditure $57,229,500. Marine 
Corps procurement, $6,250,000, and 
then for facilities, which must also fol- 
low to support the procurement pro- 
gram—if you have one, you must have 
the other—$15 million. 

The Marine Corps amendment to re- 
store 22,000 men to give us the 215,000 
that Genera] Shepherd asked for will be 
in amount $78,479,500. That is my Ma- 
rine Corps amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. The gen- 
tleman’s amendment would add eight- 
thousand-and-some personnel to the 
Navy, 22,000 Marines, and would add the 
group of landing ships that he referred 
to; is that correct? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; may I correct the 
gentleman in this wise. My amendments 
read en bloc do not include the Marine 
Corps at all. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. They did 
as they were read by the Clerk. That 
is why I asked the question. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am glad to have them 
included at this point but I did not in- 
tend, and thought I had made it very 
clear, to have the Marine Corps included 
at this time; I wanted my amendments 
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considered that were concerned only 
with the Navy and not the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to clarify the 
RecorD, I ask unanimous consent that 
my amendments, which are a series of 
technical amendments dealing only with 
the Navy and not with the Marine Corps, 
be read at this time. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. The gen- 
tleman wishes to have considered at this 
time only his amendments dealing with 
the Navy proper? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct; with 
the Navy proper. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] indicate 
to the Chair specifically the amendments 
that are included in his last unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania always abides by a sug- 
gestion from the Chair, and at this time, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my amendments dealing with the 
Navy proper be read en bloc, without 
including any amendments I may have 
at the desk dealing with the Marine 
Corps. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man advise the Committee how many 
ships his amendment would bring out of 
mothballs? 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course, I do not want 
them to go into mothballs; but if they 
did, my amendment would bring out 66. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Chair will direct that the Clerk 
report the amendments that are now 
offered en bloc by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop! dealing solely 
with the Department of the Navy. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Froop: 

Page 12, line 18, strike out 82,486, 109,900“ 
and insert in lieu thereof $2,541,109,900.” 

Page 13, line 20, strike out “$83,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof, “$85,700,000.” 

Page 18, line 4, strike out “$779,685,000” 
and insert in leu thereof 802,925,000.“ 

Page 20, line 11, strike out “$62,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$63,600,000.” 

Page 22, line 2, strike out 8295, 600, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof ''$299,400,000.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VINSON. In view of the unani- 
mous-consent request pending, is it un- 
derstood that these sections will be con- 
sidered as haying been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson] that no request has been 
made that these sections be considered 
as having been read. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Navy title 
and Marine Corps title in the bill be 
considered as having been read and open 
to amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop]! that the 
amendments just reported be consid- 
ered en bloc? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of my efforts here all day in connection 
with the restoration of these cuts, I in- 
tend to ask recognition on the Marine 
Corps amendment as soon as this is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. Chairman, this cut in the Navy 
does not deal with many men. My 
amendment will restore 8,300. 

Please let me make it clear again, and 
I repeat this for the purpose of empha- 
sis, I am not desiring to increase any- 
thing, men, material, or ships. This 
amendment will prevent the Navy from 
putting into mothballs 66 ships. These 
are not the spit-and-polish, magnificent 
things you see in the newsreels coming 
down New York Harbor into your lap on 
cinemascope; no, no. These are not 
magnificent flattops and great battle 
cruisers and great battle wagons; no. 
These are all amphibious craft that the 
marines must have to fight a war. 

A great play is being made about sav- 
ing the dollars and putting the fleet into 
mothballs. This is not that case. This 
is part of a deal, again, to make the ma- 
rines policemen. I think I heard that 
once before some place. Please believe 
me. 

The answer will be from somebody, 
for instance, Admiral Carney, that these 
ships—these are not ships, these are 
boats; there is quite a difference—can 
be restored into active duty in 30 days. 
If the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations from 
Missouri is right—and he has always 
been right, in my opinion, until today— 
I never thought I would live long enough 
to see the gentleman from Missouri in 
error; however, he tells us today, and 
he speaks as ex cathedra, that the war 
will last only a few days. If the gentle- 
man from Missouri is right, then Admi- 
ral Carney is wrong, because Admiral 
Carney and the ships or the boats or no- 
body else in the event of war will be here 
in 30 days to get these amphibious boats, 
these small craft, or take them out of 
mothballs. 

Mr. Chairman, you cannot have this 
thing both ways. You cut the Army. 
Now you are going to fool yourselves. 
You are going to go back and tell your 
districts what a great economy day this 
was for the taxpayers. You put 66 ships 
into mothballs. Do not say that in my 
district, because I will tell them what 
happened. You know better; and if you 
do not, I am telling you. It is a sham. 
You are doing nothing of the kind. This 
is part of the Marine Corps cut. 

Let me add this: If you cut the Army 
and you have cut it—what do you have 
left? The Air Force and the Navy. 
This atomic war, all these authorities 
that spoke all day tell you, is to be an 
Air Force and a naval war. So you cut 
the Army. Now you have a naval war 
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and an Air Force war; so now, con- 
sistency being a beatitude, you are going 
to cut the Navy. You are going to wind 
up with the Air Force of the gentleman 
from Missouri before you get through. 

Why do you want to cut the Navy? 
Why under the sun, Mr. Chairman, do 
you want to make this cut in the Navy 
this afternoon? Why do you want 
to do it? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman is a sol- 
dier, but I will listen to him. What does 
he have to say about the Navy? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I think 
the Navy is a very fine organization. 

Mr. FLOOD. Now we agree. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. But is it 
not a fact that no witness of any sort 
appeared before our committee that op- 
posed this reduction in the Navy, even 
Admiral Carney? 

Mr. FLOOD. If Admiral Carney had 
opposed this cut, he would have been 
fired, just as they are going to fire 
General Ridgway for opposing the cut. 
I guess he did not want to be fired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
the Members I am not going to take a 
great deal of time because I am just as 
tired as all the Members are. We were 
presented with the same situation with 
reference to the Army and we have the 
same objection in this instance. I hope 
these amendments will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have several amendments at the desk 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be read and considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. ANDREWS: 

On page 14, line 4, strike out 616,438,000“ 
and insert “$673,677,500.” 

On page 14, line 15, strike out “$286,- 
500,000” and insert 8292, 750,000.“ 

On page 15, line 5, strike out 8172, 750,000“ 
and insert “$187,750,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to make it clear that after all 
of my talking here today I had an 
amendment for the Marine Corps on 
the Clerk’s desk where it has been all 
Gay, and I would like the House to know 
what the situation is at this minute. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fered these amendments in the subeom- 
mittee for Navy and also in the subcom- 
mittee for defense. The purpose of 
these amendments is to increase the Ma- 
rine Corps strength from the present 
budget by 13,000 officers and men. At 
the beginning of this fiscal year, the 
strength of the Marine Corps was 223,868 
officers and men. By the end of this 
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fiscal year 1955 the strength of the Ma- 
rine Corps will be 205,000 officers and 
men. Under the budget before the 
House today, the size of the Marine 
Corps at the end of the fiscal year 1956 
will be 193,000 officers and men, or a 
reduction since the first of this fiscal 
year of 30,868 officers and men. The 
amendments I have offered will keep the 
strength of the Marine Corps through 
fiscal 1956 at the same size it will be by 
the end of fiscal 1955, namely, 205,000 
officers and men. I am convinced, Mr. 
Chairman, from having sat through 
about 3 months of hearings that this 
budget is sufficient to give us the power 
to carry out the purposes of our Defense 
Department. I am convinced from 
having heard testimony for over 3 
months that the purposes of this budget 
can be accomplished. What is the pur- 
pose of this budget? In the event of an 
allout worldwide war to be in a position 
to retaliate against our enemy quickly 
and completely. If we get into a war in 
the next year or 2 years, and no one 
knows whether we will or not, it will be 
1 or 2 types of war. It may be an 
all-out war which, as our chairman says, 
may not last but a few days, and, if that 
is so, we may not need this additional 
strength in the Marine Corps. 

The other type war we may find our- 
selves in is the so-called brushfire war. 
There is where the Marines come into 
the picture. I do not have to stand 
here and tell you about the glorious past 
history of the Marine Corps, but I say 
to you that the cost of these three 
amendments will be about $78 million, 
and it will enable the Marine Corps to 
retain 13,000 officers and men. General 
Shepherd told our committee in response 
to a question I asked him that he would 
be glad to have these men; that he could 
use these men, and if he did not get 
these men he would have to discharge 
some of the marines he has today. 

We are not drafting men into the 
Marine Corps. The only way men go 
into that great outfit is by volunteering. 
The issue is clear. I will not take any 
more time. I think there is need for at 
least 205,000 officers and men in our 
Marine Corps. That is what these 
amendments do. I hope you will see fit 
to vote for these amendments, and keep 
the Marine Corps at the same strength 
through next year, which it is today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I would like to call attention to the 
fact that you have the same situation to 
the degree that you had with the other 
two amendments. You just rejected 
the Flood amendment which placed ships 
in moth balls, and if this amendment is 
agreed to you would have to go back and 
flood the ships. Now, we have a bal- 
anced program and if we are going to 
keep it in balance there is only one log- 
ical thing to do and that is to vote as you 
did on the Flood amendments in connec- 
tion with the Navy. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the amendment is defeated, the 
strength of the Marine Corps will still 
be two and one-half times what it was 
prior to Korea, 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLOOD as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
ANDREWS: On page 14, line 4, strike out 
$616,438,000" and insert in lieu - thereof 
“$673,667,500.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLOOD as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. ANDREWS: On page 14, line 15, strike out 
“$286,500,000” 
“$292,750,000.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLOOD as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
AnpDREWs: On page 15 line 5, strike out 
“$172,750,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$187,750,000.” 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I cffer 
this substitute for this purpose: My 
amendment calls for the restoration of 
a sufficient number of men to the Marine 
Corps to bring its strength, June 30, 1956, 
to 215,005 men. That is the figure I 
asked General Shepherd, the Marine 
Corps Commandant, to state. 

The testimony will show I asked him 
that direct question in the presence of 
the Secretary of the Navy and in the 
presence of Admiral Carney, the com- 
manding officer of the Navy: 

General Shepherd, how many men do you 
think should be in the Marine Corps for this 
coming fiscal period? 


You have wanted authority all day, I 
am giving you the best authority that 
can be had, the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. He said, “215,005.” 

Now may I say, Mr. Chairman, that 
if the membership of this Committee 
wishes to substitute its individual and 
collective judgment and be presump- 
tuous, as it has been indicated I may have 
been today, that all you have to do to 
disagree with the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps is to vote down my amend- 
ment. I do not see how you possibly, 
demanding authority, could get more 
than you have. 

Let me quote from General Shepherd: 

We will not have the backup, the support, 
the staying power that we have now. Of 
course, the imposed limited amphibious 
shipping will decrease the mobility of the 


fieet marine forces in the event of a sudden 
emergency. 


Mr. Chairman, regardless of what you 
have done with the Army, regardless of 
what you have done with the Navy, you 
have never in the history of this House 
failed to support the Commandant and 
the Marine Corps when the Commandant 
has said: 


This is what I need for the Marine Corps 
in a sudden emergency to do the job. 


Mr. Chairman, you want authority. If 
you want to be consistent, you voted to 
cut the Navy because the commanding 
officer of the Navy asked for it. You cut 
the Army because the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff asked for it; now, 
to be consistent, do not cut the Marine 
Corps, because the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps asks you not to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 


and insert in leu thereof 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, Iof- 
fer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHEPPARD: On 
page 16, after the word “constructed”, in 
line 20, insert the words “or converted.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a committee amendment merely to 
correct an inadvertance in preparing the 
draft of the bill. The two words “or 
converted” were carried in last year’s 
law and should be continued. There was 
no intent to strike them out. This ap- 
propriation covers not only new con- 
struction but also conversion of existing 
ships, so the words are necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title IV of the bill? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, news accounts of hear- 
ings and statements are necessarily con- 
densed versions of what actually occurs. 
That being so, it may well be that I have 
reached inaccurate impressions of what 
certain Members of Congress and others 
have said with respect to the President's 
proposal for an atomic-powered ship. I 
have been much disturbed by the state- 
ments they have been reported to have 
made. The net effect of them, as I view 
it, has been to throw cold water on the 
President's idea. 

One of the most astounding develop- 
ments of our time has been the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. The attention 
of the people of the world has been di- 
rected toward the application of atomic 
energy to military uses. But, I am per- 
sonally convinced that the people of the 
world favor the development of such 
energy to peacetime uses. I firmly be- 
lieve that every encouragement should 
be given to the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. 

Statements or acts which discourage 
such development do a disservice not 
only to United States citizens but to 
people of the world generally. 

I, for one, am pleased to hear that 
the Committee of American Shipping 
Lines favors the President’s plan to con- 
struct a pioneering model of a nuclear- 
powered merchant ship. Not only does 
it encourage development of peaceful 
uses of such energy, but dramatizes in 
a most effective way the role of our 
merchant marine. The atomic ship 
would capture the imagination of all 
people, and focuses upon shipping the 
kind of attention many of us on this 
committee believe is needed. 

Such a ship will serve a practical pur- 
pose, and the expenditures involved in 
constructing it should be viewed in that 
light. Just as the first jet airplane pro- 
totype pioneered the way for present jet 
flight, so will a nuclear merchant ship 
show the way for further application of 
atomic power in at least some of the 
ships, perhaps, which we have been dis- 
cussing in connection with the vessel 
replacement program. 
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The development of atomic energy 
uses will without question be rapid. It 
is conceivable that the experiences with 
the Nautilus will produce atomic-pow- 
ered propulsion equipment which could 
be utilized by merchant vessels by the 
time appropriations are made by Con- 
gress, vessel plans are drawn, and a ship 
hull built. 

One of the objections to the building 
of a nuclear-powered ship which would 
be exhibited to many people was that 
only 1 or 2 million people could visit it 
in a year’s time. Perhaps not that many 
could go through it and inspect it. But 
many more millions could see it without 
an inspection routine. Furthermore, 
countless other millions would be im- 
pressed by it without ever seeing it. How 
many people have seen the Nautilus? 
How many people have gone through or 
inspected the latest jet planes? Who 
can say that millions have not been im- 
pressed who never saw either? How 
many persons have actually seen the 
bomb tests at Yucca Flats? And who 
would say that these tests have not made 
an impact on people throughout the 
world? 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, 
transportation, interest on deposits of en- 
listed personnel, and travel in kind for 
cadets and permanent change of station 
travel for all other personnel of the Air 
Force of the United States on active duty 
including duty under section 5, National 
Deferse Act, as amended, or section 252 of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (50 
U. S. C. 1003) (other than personnel of 
the Reserve components, including the Air 
National Guard, on active duty while un- 
dergoing Reserve training), including com- 
mutation of quarters, subsistence supplies 
for issue as rations to enlisted personnel, 
and clothing allowances, as authorized by 
law; and, in connection with personnel paid 
from this appropriation, for rental of camp 
sites and local procurement of utility serv- 
ices and other necessary expenses incident 
to individual or troop movements (includ- 
ing packing and unpacking and transpor- 
tation of organizational equipment); ice, 
meals for recruiting parties, monetary allow- 
ances for liquid coffee for troops when sup- 
plied cooked or travel rations, and commu- 
tation of rations, as authorized by law, to 
enlisted personnel, including those sick in 
hospitals; transportation, as authorized by 
law, of dependents, baggage, and household 
effects of personne] paid from this appro- 
priation; rations for applicants for enlist- 
ment, prisoners of war, and general prison- 
ers; subsistence supplies for resale, as au- 
thorized by law; commutation of rations, 
as authorized by regulations, to applicants 
for enlistment and general prisoners while 
sick in hospitals; subsistence of supernu- 
meraries necessitated by emergent military 
circumstances; expenses of apprehension and 
delivery of deserters, prisoners, and members 
of the Air Force absent without leave, in- 
cluding payment of rewards (not to exceed 
$25 in any one case); confinement of mili- 
tary prisoners in nonmilitary facilities; and 
donations of not to exceed $25 to each 
civilian prisoner upon each release from a 
military prison, to each enlisted man dis- 
charged otherwise than honorably upon each 
release from confinement under court-mar- 
tial sentence, and to each person discharged 
for fraudulent enlistment; $3,670,000,000. 


‘Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

WINNING THE WAR OF IDEAS WITH THE AIR 

FORCE BAND 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, it is gen- 
erally known that the Communists are 
past masters in the use of songs and plays 
and films to change men. Vishinsky in a 
London speech some 2 or 3 years ago 
made the statement that “we will win 
in this battle of ideas, not by the atom 
bomb but with our superior brains, ideas, 
and doctrines.” I feel we have been 
greatly deficient in using ideas which we 
have ready and available. Take, for ex- 
ample, the overseas tour of the United 
States Air Force Band. In June 1954 
the band, under the leadership of Col. 
George S. Howard, Chief of Bands and 
Music of the Air Force, led his musicians 
through 17 countries in Europe, the Near 
East, and north Africa. The purpose of 
the trip was to better troop morale, fur- 
ther Air Force communication relations, 
and to increase the stature of the United 
States armed services in foreign coun- 
tries. It did more than that. 

As a part of my remarks, I will extend 
a full statement giving a detailed review 
of this outstanding mission. As an in- 
troduction to this statement, I would 
like to quote from an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Wesermuender Rundschau 
following the August 6, 1953, concert of 
the band. The editorial ran as follows: 

It is a fortunate idea to make an orchestra 
the ambassador of a nation. What the poli- 
ticians with their sober minds seldom create, 
the United States Air Force Band succeeded 
in doing within a few minutes. 


I recall, Mr. Chairman, that I was on 
an Air Force mission in Paris during Au- 
gust and September of last year. I met 
a lady in Paris who gave me her per- 
sonal reaction to the concert that was 
given by the band in Paris on July 4 
when over 25,000 Parisians came out for 
the concert. She remarked that as these 
American musicians played the stirring 
French patriotic songs that had led 
France to great victories, moral, spirit- 
ual, and military, in past history, tears 
came to her eyes and to scores and scores 
of others. To her it represented a supe- 
rior idea, a new America. 

How to reach the heart of an individ- 
ual and a nation must be our mission. 

In further support of what I have in 
mind, Mr. Chairman, I quote from a 
story that appeared in the Los Angeles 
Herald and Express of April 19. This 
highly respected newspaper of the west 
coast referred to Dr. Fadhil Jamali, 
chairman of the Iraqi delegation and 
former Prime Minister, speaking at the 
opening of the Asian-African Confer- 
ence at Bandung, Indonesia, who called 
for moral rearmament as the need of 
the world today.” The news story in the 
Los Angeles Herald and Express con- 
cerning Dr. Jamali’s compkte statement 
at the Bandung Conference was as fol- 
lows: 

In a strong speech in which he attacked 
“materialistic religions that breed hatred 
among classes and people,” Jamali said, “We 
must work on the basis of moral rearma- 
ment whereby men of all races and nations 
with clean hearts and with no rancor or 
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hatred approach each other with humility 
and admit our own mistakes, and work for 
mutual harmony and peace. The world 
would then turn into one integral camp with 
no eastern or western camps. 

„It is our sincere hope that this confer- 
ence will prove to be a great moral force for 
ideological disarmament and moral rearma- 
ment.” 


THE MISSION OF THE AIR FORCE BAND 


Every American citizen is proud of 
the United States Air Force—proud of 
its military record in World Wars I and 
II, proud of its magnificent contribution 
to the development of aviation, proud 
of the fine men and women who con- 
stitute its personnel. The Air Force 
song has taken its place in our folk music 
with Anchors Aweigh and the Halls of 
Montezuma and other service songs. 
Plays and motion pictures and TV per- 
formances continually develop the theme 
of the merits of this branch of our armed 
services. But there is one activity of the 
Air Force, not closely related to its func- 
tions in the field of military aviation, of 
which few people are aware, and in my 
estimation this particular contribution is 
quite as outstanding as are any of its 
other better known activities. I refer to 
the five European tours which have been 
undertaken by the United States Air 
Force Band. My remarks on this subject 
today will be based on the most recent 
tour of last summer because the story 
of all five tours would be a very long 
story indeed. 

Secretary of the Air Force Harold E. 
Talbott has permitted me to use records 
of the 1954 tour of 17 countries in Eu- 
rope, the Near East, and North Africa 
which was carried out by 80 members of 
the band under the leadership of Col. 
George S. Howard, chief of bands and 
music of the Air Force. Colonel Howard 
arrived in Frankfurt on June 16, 1954, 
and for the next 2 weeks he was engaged 
in making preparations for the tours and 
inspecting Air Force bands stationed in 
Europe. On June 30 the band played its 
opening concert in Wiesbaden, and dur- 
ing the next 2 months it carried out a 
mission which Colonel Howard referred 
to as a “musical venture in American 
diplomacy.” This was not a vacation 
nor an easy assignment, but a mission 
which will bring America and American 
ideals to the grassroots of 17 countries 
and many more nationalities. He con- 
tinued: 

Eighty Americans will speak to Arabs, 
Italians, Turks, Greeks, and Europeans in a 
language everyone will understand. To 
many this will be their first contact with 
Americans. To others it may mean a new 
concept and a more thorough understanding 
of our country, because we will break through 
language barriers, tradition, and custom. 


There is every evidence to prove that 
this particular exercise of diplomacy was 
highly successful—in fact, I have not 
heard any sort of adverse criticism from 
any source to contrast with the high 
praise so freely bestowed on the work 
of the band. In spite of this outstand- 
ing success I daresay that in our complex 
modern world we cannot substitute tours 
of American musicians and other forms 
of cultural contributions for the entire 
structure of the State Department as our 
instrumentality of conducting foreign 
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relations, but I feel quite certain that 
much greater use of such methods can 
and should be made. I know that my 
belief will be shared by Members of the 
House if I tell you of only a few events 
which took place in the 1954 tour of the 
Air Force Band. 

One simple measure of the effective- 
ness of their mission is an estimate of 
numbers of persons who saw and heard 
the band. The total attendance was 
estimated at a little less than a million 
persons. The size of certain individual 
audiences is also striking—Nancy, 50,- 
000; Berlin, in the Olympic Stadium, 
70,000; the airport in Berlin, 10,000; 
Paris, on July Fourth, 25,000; Luxem- 


bourg, 40,000; Trier, 30,000; Copen- 
hagen, 60,000; Kaiserlauten, 30,000; 
Stuttgart, 25,000; Nurnberg, 55,000; 


Garmisch, 15,000; Naples, 80,000; Ath- 
ens, 20,000; the Izmir—Turkey—Fair, 
70,000; Ankara, 10,000; Beirut, thirty or 
forty thousand; Tripoli, 12,000; and 
Alexandria, 10,000. 

But statistics do not tell the story as 
well as do descriptions of a few of the 
concerts. You probably remember that 
in the summer of 1954 there were almost 
daily rainstorms in all European coun- 
tries. A good test of interest in the Air 
Force Band's concerts would be the will- 
ingness of audiences to come to their 
concerts, and to stay through them, in 
the rain. 

On July 6 the band was scheduled to 
play at Fontainbleu. All day it rained, 
and at 6 o’clock, when it was time to 
leave Paris for the concert, it appeared 
that the downpour would never stop. On 
arrival, the band remained in their 
transports, and 30 minutes before the 
concert the rain turned into a drizzle, 
but still one too heavy in which to per- 
form. There was 7,000 chairs for the 
audience and 5,000 additional people 
were standing, all patiently waiting in 
the rain. At 8:30 General Hale, of the 
Air Force, arrived with his party, includ- 
ing the Marshal of France. At this time 
the clouds began to separate, the drizzle 
ceased, and the concert began only 10 
minutes late. The relatively good 
weather held out for 2 hours, and just 
as the band was concluding its concert 
with the playing of the French anthem 
steady rain set in again. 

May I tell just one more story about a 
concert in the rain, in the words of 
Colonel Howard, the chief? 

July 17.—Dusseldorf was our next stop. 
Here, we found the weather impossible. The 
concert had been scheduled for early eve- 
ning, 7 p. m., but there was no alternate 
in case of rain. It was not only cold and 
raining, but the stadium was at the very 
edge of the city. The Amerika Haus had 
given out several thousand invitations to 
schoolchildren. At six, I decided it was prac- 
tically impossible to even think of giving a 
concert, but still I did not like to cancel it 
out at that point. I asked the band to 
remain at the hotel while I drove to the 
concert site. On the way there, I noticed 
many streetcars crowded with people and 
when I arrived at the stadium, I found 5,000 
children seated under the roofed-in portion, 
waiting for the band. I simply could not let 
all those children down, so I telephoned for 
the band to come on out. A half hour later, 
the men arrived and I placed them in the 
center of the reserved section in the regular 
tier seats, There was no place for cellos, 
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string basses, or music racks. We played a 
program from memory an hour and a quarter 
in length and sent the youngsters, plus many 
adults, home happy. It was a really tough 
program on the band but I could see no 
alternative. Had any one of the men been 
in command, I am sure he would have done 
the same. I spoke to several of the young- 
sters and discovered many of them had trav- 
eled several hours by streetcar and made as 
many as two changes in order to attend the 
concert. 


But it did not rain for the concert in 
Ankara, Turkey. Many persons in the 
audience of 10,000 drove to the stadium 
in which the concert was given. The 
streets were supposed to be sprinkled by 
the fire department, but shortly before 
the concert began a large fire broke out 
and the fire department would not 
sprinkle the streets around the stadium. 
As a result, the dust was so thick that 
it got over everything, the band could 
hardly see the audience, and breathing 
became very difficult. But in spite of the 
dust, the audience and the band stayed 
at their respective posts. After the first 
30 minutes of the concert, the fire depart- 
ment arrived and settled the dust on the 
streets and parking lots. 

Among the very large numbers of 
people in all countries visited by the 
band who took an interest in the concerts 
of the Air Force Band were the Com- 
munists. On July 7 the band gave a con- 
cert at Evreux, a short distance from 
Paris, in a lovely park. The audience 
numbered about 12,000 and this large 
attendance was attributed in part to the 
unintentional effect of thousands of 
handbills distributed by the Communists 
for the purpose of keeping people from 
attending. At Nancy there was the same 
sort of advance publicity from the Com- 
munists, but 50,000 persons attended the 
concert. In Rome the crowd which 
sought admission to the open-air theater 
next to the Colosseum was far too large 
to be accommodated. Some six or seven 
thousand persons outside the gates lis- 
tened to the music over loudspeakers. 
During the first two numbers there were 
several organized commotion incidents, 
thought to be Communist-inspired. For 
the third number the band played “Go- 
pak,” by the contemporary Communist 
composer, Katchaturian. During this 
number there was absolute silence and it 
was ardently accclaimed by the audience, 
It cannot be proved that the Communist 
composition stopped the heckling, but 
in any event it did not occur again. 
Apparently there was some Communist- 
inspired disturbance during the concert 
at Beirut in Lebanon. 

Colonel Howard planned the programs 
of his concerts very carefully, and the 
results demonstrated the value of such 
intelligent analysis of the interests of 
widely varied audiences and of the ef- 
fectiveness of different types of music. 
I quote Colonel Howard: 

The selection of programs were most suc- 
cessful. We gave them what they wanted to 
hear, what they should hear, and what en- 
tertained them. It took real courage to play 
and announce the composition by a contem- 
porary Soviet Communist composer. The 
band played with real artistry and captivated 
the audience from the beginning. Nothing 
could have been finer. If America could 
realize the value of this medium, much 
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money could be saved by a greater support 
for this medium ot improving relations with 
foreign nationals. 


Following the concert in Regensburg 
Colonel Howard spent an hour with a 
member of the American Foreign Service, 
a specialist in Russian language and af- 
fairs. He told Colonel Howard that— 


The people in Regensburg have never been 
sold on American procedures and American 
troops. In 2 hours you have accomplished 
more and created better relations than we 
have been able to do in the years I have 
been here. These relations are my business 
and I want to tell you that tonight I have 
seen women walking past your buses after 
the concert saying “Autwiedersehn” to your 
men—women who previously would not even 
stoop to spit on an American soldier, To- 
night you have made American history in 
Regensburg. 


In Naples on the day after a concert 
attended by 80,000 people, one of the 
Italian neighbors of an American officer 
assigned to Naples came to him and said: 

You have showed me many pictures of 
America and told me many stories. I have 
also read many newspapers, but that is all 
pro, aganda. I have heard much propaganda 
during the war from our own Government 
and I could see it was not true. Russia, also, 
has many pictures and news releases, but 
that, too, is propaganda. But last night— 
that was not propaganda. It was something 
I understood and it was better than anything 
I have ever heard. Never again will I ques- 
tion your word about America. 


At Naples the city administration gave 
good evidence of its attitude toward the 
Air Force Band concert in its expenditure 
of some $5,000 to provide overhead light- 
ing, a public-address system, and chairs. 

The Marshal of France who attended 
the concert at Fontainebleau said that 
he had never heard a finer organization, 
and he commented on the precision, 
dynamics, and overall musicianship of 
the players. 

The.concert in Hamburg was extreme- 
ly important because the Soviet-spon- 
sored appearance of the Russian ballet 
was to be made the next week. Colonel 
Howard wrote: 

To the average American this may have 
no significance as neither music nor art plays 
as important a part in our lives as it does 
in the life of the European. But here the 
culture of America may be judged on the 
basis of our performance. While Amerika 
Haus does a tremendous job of selling 
America, a concert such as we give reaches 
more people in 2 hours than the Haus does 
in a year. The American Consul was very 
much elated with the whole performance and 
informed us that real benefit was derived 
from this Hamburg appearance, 


On July 30, the band played in an 
amphitheater built by Hitler on the top 
of Holy Mountain near Heidelberg. 
Thousands of Germans walked to the top 
of the mountain and it was said that the 
amphitheater had been filled only once 
before when the Air Force Band appeared 
there in 1953. Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn and 
his wife were in the audience and, in 
spite of extremely damp, cold weather, 
they remained for the 2-hour concert. 
Mr. Kaltenborn who could evaluate the 
audience reaction was extremely enthu- 
siastic. He told Colonel Howard that 
he had heard so much about the band’s 
performances that he had come to Hei- 
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delberg particularly to hear this concert, 
and he told several reporters that. the 
presentation of the band did more good 
for European-American relations than 
all the ambassadors America ever sent 
over here. Colonel Howard was natur- 
ally glad to have the reaction of a man 
whose opinion is so universally recog- 
nized, and he quoted the substance of 
Mr. Kaltenborn’s remarks as follows: 

In Berlin there is a very fine boys’ choir of 
60 voices. I invited this group to appear on 
our show in a similar manner to the previous 
year. We had a special arrangement of Ber- 
liner Yungens die Sind Richtig (Berlin 
Children Are O. K.). At the end of our first 
half of the program, the band played and the 
“Singing Sergeants” sang the chorus of the 
song. At the same moment, the 60 boys 
from the choir, dressed in black velvet suits 
with short trousers, ran out from the stadi- 
um entrance and took their place on the left 
of the stage. They arrived there just in 
time to sing the second chorus but this time 
they sang Berliner Yungens wir Sind Rich- 
tig (Berlin Children We Are O. K.). At 
that same moment the spotlights were 
turned on the Kinderlift children. The band 
then left the stage for 12 minutes while the 
boys“ choir performed. As the boys’ choir 
again ran off the stage, the band paraded 
in (ranks of seven) to resume the program. 
It made a fast-moving show. Our program 
again covered the waterfront, from classics 
to jazz. Twice during the concert the clouds 
came so low one could hardly see the top of 
the stadium, but the rain held off until after 
the performance. I was particularly pleased 
about this as it gave Secretary Talbott and 
his party the full benefit of a typical German 
reception to good music. 


I could continue to give you descrip- 
tions of concerts quite as interesting as 
the ones in the Naar East and in Berlin, 
but they would only add strength to the 
evidence presented in those few exam- 
ples. I shall conclude by offering you 
some of the statements and comments 
concerning the high professional quality 
of the band’s performance and the effec- 
tiveness of their concerts in creating 
international understanding and good 
will. 

The band played at the annual Fourth 
of July party at the American Embassy 
in Paris. Both Ambassador and Mrs. 
Dillon were most enthusiastic about the 
music, and they assured Colonel Howard 
that the appearance of the band at the 
reception was responsible for its success. 
Old employees of the embassy said that 
this was the most successful party given 
at the embassy for as many years as 
could be remembered. 

The band attended a fair held on an 
international basis in Izmir, Turkey. 
The fair included a large number of what 
appeared to be permanent buildings, and 
the Soviet exhibit of cameras, refriger- 
ators, machinery, furs, electrical equip- 
ment, and hundreds of pictures was in 
a large building surmounted by a red 
star. Representing the United States 
was the Air Force Band, and by means 
of special amplification its music reached 
everyone at the fair—more people, in 
all probability, than would have visited 
an exhibit building in a week. The en- 


tire Cabinet of the Government attended . 


the concert, and one Turkish official 
said that it was the greatest exhibit of 
the entire fair. 
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A most unusual audience attended the 
concert in Tripoli. Colonel Howard de- 
scribed the event in the following words: 


Here, the average Arab is very backward 
and in most cases western music is entirely 
unfamiliar to him. For these people, an ap- 
plause of 3 or 4 handclaps is world shaking. 
True, they gave us that applause, and I must 
confess no one left the concert until its con- 
clusion, but to look at unemotional faces 
and to receive the total acclaim of 3 or 4 
claps—that is a bit disconcerting for both 
performers and conductor. But from r 
following the concert, it was apparently suc- 
cessful. 


Throughout the Near East, Colonel 
Howard frequently gave a place on the 
band’s program to The Procession of the 
Sardar, from the Caucasian Sketches, 
which he described as occuping the same 
place in their musical literature as the 
Stars and Stripes occupies in ours. 

Colonel Howard’s description of the 
concert in the Olympic Stadium in Ber- 
lin presents an audience entirely unlike 
the Arabs at Tripoli. As usual, the rain 
which lasted all day made the prospects 
of playing at night most uncertain. 
About 6 o’clock the rain ceased, and the 
band went to the stadium, and at 7:40 
Secretary of the Air Force Talbott and 
his party arrived. Colonel Howard’s de- 
scription of the concert is so excellent 
that I quote it in full: 

At 8 the band played the Air Force March 
while I entered the stadium in an open 
sedan, seated on the back of the seat and 
dressed in Air Force formal (tails and cape). 
We drove around the track, stopping at the 
official box to salute the Secretary and Gen- 
eral Tunner, then continuing around to the 
cheers and applause of 70,000 Germans. On 
arrival at the stage, I dismounted, ascended 
the podium, and the concert opened with the 
Ride of the Valkrie by Wagner. For 2 hours 
we played. Again, as in former years, we 
were twice greeted with the greatest ovation 
given by Berliners—absolute silence, then, 
almost as if on signal, the flaring of a match 
from somewhere in the stadium, followed by 
70,000 matches, lighting up the whole sta- 
dium. What a thrilling sight and tribute. 

During the concert, I performed the Ger- 
man marching song Ericka. This was done 
with glee club and band. It is a lovely song, 
the words of which start off In the garden 
blooms a flower and its name is Ericka.” It 
is cleverly written and, of course, is known 
by every German. It was written by a com- 
poser during the Nazi regime, but has no 
controversial words. Its only crime is that 
it was written during the wrong era. My 
reason for doing it was to show that in a 
democracy we recognize culture and music 
for its value alone. We do not forbid the 
playing of good music because it is written 
by a Communist, a capitalist, a German, or 
a Jew. We live democracy; we don’t just 
talk about it. We do mot put composers in 
disfavor, as do the Communists, or as did 
the Nazis. The reception was tremendous. 
Every time the word “Ericka” came along, 
the entire audience shouted it in unison. 
The following day one paper said we could 
have done without this number, but I gave 
a release to the press through our High Com- 
missioner’s office as to why it was done. It 
turned into good propaganda. 

At this concert we had as special guests 
children from the Kinderlift. The Kinderlift 
is a project of the United States Air Force, 
originated by General Tunner. Each year 
the Air Force flies German children from 
Berlin to West Germany for a 2-week vaca- 
tion with American families. This is.a tre- 
mendous morale factor for Berliners. Since 
the children had already been selected for 
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this trip, I suggested we have them attend 
the concert as special guests of the band. 
Approximately 2,000 attended and were given 
a reserved section. 


In Athens the concert was sponsored 
by the American Ambassador, and the 
audience was very select, including am- 
bassadors from every country having an 
embassy in Greece, and many high Greek 
officials and military commanders. It 
was held in an ancient amphitheater 
close to the Parthenon on a beautiful 
moonlight night. American Ambassador 
Cannon said that this was the first time 
America ever indicated to the Greeks, 
who pride themselves on their culture 
and background, that we, too, had a cul- 
ture. At the end of the concert many 
other ambassadors expressed their 
wholehearted gratitude to Colonel How- 
ard, and one of them said, In 2 hours 
you have won more good will for America 
than a million dollars would buy.” 

One of the last concerts was given in 
the Bull Ring in the city of Tangier. 
The American air attaché, Colonel 
White, told Colonel Howard that the Air 
Force Band concert had now become the 
social affair of the year and that anyone 
not on the invitation list simply did not 
rate. Requests for tickets far outnum- 
bered available seats, and the audience 
was extremely enthusiastic. 

I daresay that Colonel Howard, how- 
ever much he may have appreciated 
such expressions of appreciation as those 
I have recounted, was most happy at the 
end of the tour to learn from his superior 
officers in the Air Force that they were 
highly pleased with the reports which the 
American ambassadors, ministers, and 
generals had sent back about the con- 
certs in their respective cities. General 
Gruenther told Colonel Howard that in 
his estimation there is no medium which 
does more for public relations and he 
extended his personal thanks to every 
man in the band, congratulating him on 
having accomplished a great job. 
Colonel Howard left for the United 
States with every reason to believe that 
he had successfully accomplished a mis- 
sion of importance in international 
affairs. 

My own remarks can add little to this 
description of certain aspects of the 1954 
tour, because you undoubtedly have 
drawn the same conclusions that I have. 
No one can prove that any particular 
concrete results were produced by the 
tour, but we can scarcely doubt that in- 
creased good will toward the United 
States resulted, even though there is no 
measure for such an intangible result. 
If there is any one thing conspicuously 
lacking in this world today it is interna- 
tional good will, and it would be difficult 
to place too high a value on any effort 
that added to the slender store. For a 
few hours at least nearly a million people 
in 17 countries in Europe, the Near East 
and north Africa received from the 
United States an artistic expression of 
the highest excellence. We were not 
trying to sell American music—the band 
Played just the numbers that it might 
have played in a concert in your city or 
mine. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
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of the bill be considered as read and open 
for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, on page 
33, line 5, after the parenthesis the capi- 
tal A in the word “Any” should be spelled 
with a small a. 

On page 46, line 1, the word “first” 
should be stricken and there be inserted 
in lieu thereof the word “fiscal.” These 
are purely typographical errors and I 
ask unanimous consent that they may be 
corrected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Froop: On 
page 47, line 16, after the word “possessions” 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph 
through the word “dislocations” in line 19. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am ad- 
vised this language was placed in the act 
in conferences with the other body on 2 
or 3 occasions, I am advised by the 
logistics people of the Department of De- 
fense. The language on page 13 of the 
committee report explains the matter 
further, so I will not burden the com- 
mittee with it. 

This in effect hamstrings and prevents 
the procurement and contract award 
people of the various branches of the 
armed services from coming to the as- 
sistance of distressed economic areas in 
this Nation. There have been many 
Members of the House who have spoken 
to me in connection with this language. 
Iam more than delighted, since I repre- 
sent one of the most distressed economic 
areas, with great unemployment, to offer 
an amendment to have this language re- 
moved from the bill, because it prevents 
great help being given to dozens of areas 
where men out of work need jobs. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The language that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania proposes to strike out is 
as follows: 

Provided further, That no funds herein 
appropriated shall be used for the payment 
of a price differential on contracts hereafter 


made for the purpose of relieving economic 
dislocations. 


In other words, if you strike this lan- 
guage out price differentials can be made. 
Abuses will be encouraged, difficulties 
will be encountered. We have fought 
this battle out over the past 3 years. We 
had this language in the bill 2 or 3 years 
ago, we had it in a bill last year and we 
think it is most important that we keep it 
in the bill this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson: Strike 
section 639, lines 4 to 11, inclusive. 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to assure the committee that I will not 
trespass very long on their time, but this 
is a very important amendment. Of 
course, had it not been for the rule which 
makes this bill in order, it would have 
been subject to a point of order because 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill, 

Now, let us see what it does. If you 
will examine the bill, it reads: 

Sec. 639. No part of the funds appropri- 
ated in this act may be used for the disposal 
or transfer by contract or otherwise of work 
traditionally performed by civilian personnel 
of the Department of Defense unless it has 
been justified before the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress that the disposal is eco- 
nomically sound and that the related services 
can be performed by a contractor without 
danger to national security. 


Of course, the rule makes it in order, 
but I am asking the committee to strike 
it out, and these are the reasons why it 
should be stricken out. Of course, it is 
legislation. Now, there is pending be- 
fore the Committee on Armed Services 
a bill, H. R. 5115, introduced by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida, 
which deals with this identical subject. 

Now, what is the subject, and what is 
the purpose of it? ‘The purpose of it is 
to keep the Government in business. 
Everybody understands that. And, I am 
weighing my words. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for offering this amend- 


ment. 
I thank the gentleman 


Mr. VINSON. 
very much. 

Mr. TABER. I believe the interest of 
the Government would be better served 
by the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. I am in thorough ac- 
cord with the gentleman. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. VINSON. When I find my good 
friend from New York [Mr. Taser], and 
my good friend from Missouri [Mr. CAN- 
non], agreeing with me, I know I am on 
sound ground. 

I am not going to trespass on your 
time. Now, we will give the author a 
hearing on his bill. He will have an op- 
portunity to come before the committee, 
and it should be considered, because the 
Government is engaged in a great many 
things that the security of the Nation 
requires it to manufacture. But, on the 
other hand, this amendment would pro- 
hibit the Government from getting out 
of business until it comes back to a com- 
mittee here. We do not know what com- 
mittee, either the Committee on Armed 
Services, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, or the committee headed by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson]. 
We do not know what committee it would 
have to get clearance through. So, the 
effect of the amendment is to keep the 
Government manufacturing things that 
the Government wants to get out of, and 
they cannot do it, if this section is agreed 
to, until some committee back here in the 
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Congress has had a review of it. The 
committee headed by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN], last year went 
into this subject matter. They had a 
long hearing, and they recommended 
that the Government adopt a policy to 
get out of business, and that policy went 
into effect in April of this year. Now, to 
adopt this section is absolutely in oppo- 
sition to what the McCormack committee 
and the Hoffman committee and the 
others agreed on. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am sorry my 
friend made reference to the Hoffman 
bill. 

Mr. VINSON. I said his committee, 
not his bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN], because the bill reported 
out of the committee did not do what the 
gentleman from Georgia says it did. 
There was an amendment adopted to 
the bill freezing it and applying it to 
the future. 

Mr. VINSON. Let the House under- 
stand this. If you want the Government 
in business, you put section 639 in the 
bill. I do not want the Government in 
business. I want private enterprise in 
this country to operate; I want small 
business in this country. There are cer- 
tain things it is necessary for the De- 
partment of Defense to do, and it is all 
right to do that, but there are hundreds 
of things that the Department of De- 
fense is engaged in that private enter- 
prise can do. Private enterprise has to 
support this country. You have to get 
taxes out of business to maintain the 
Department of Defense. 

I am not going to take any longer, and 
everybody understands it. I hope you 
will vote for this amendment. 

Section 639 prohibits the Department 
of Defense from using any funds appro- 
priated under this act for the disposal or 
transfer, by contract or otherwise, of 
work traditionally performed by civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense 
unless it has been justified before the 
appropriate committees of Congress as 
economically sound and being without 
injury to the national security. 

Were it in order for me to do so I 
would make a point of order objection 
to this section because it is clearly sub- 
ject to one. But again I am precluded 
because of the nature of the rule under 
which we are now proceeding. There- 
fore, I shall base my objection on the 
merits of the case. 

First, I would like to say that the in- 
clusion of this section somewhat sur- 
prises me. I can find no testimony in 
the hearings of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to help us understand it and to 
justify its inclusion. 

While I do not know who the sponsor 
might be, I would like to point out that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES] 
introduced H. R. 5115 on March 21 and 
it was referred to the House Committee 
on Armed Services. I referred it to the 
Department of Defense on March 23, 
requesting a report and I would like to 
point out that the bill now pending 
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before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee is almost identical to the provi- 
sions of section 639. 

If the author of the bill or any other 
Member would like for the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to hold a hearing on the 
bill, the committee will be glad to do so. 

Now what would this section accom- 
plish if it were enacted? As I under- 
stand it, it would prevent the Department 
of Defense from transferring to private 
enterprise any work which was tradi- 
tionally performed by civilian employees 
of the Department of Defense unless such 
transfer were first justified before the 
appropriate committees of Congress. 

We find ourselves in a strange situ- 
ation. It is the current policy of the 
Department of Defense, dated April 27, 
1855, to use privately operated com- 
mercial and industrial type facilities to 
the greatest extent practicable. 

Under that policy it is proposed that 
everything which can be done by private 
enterprise, without endangering the na- 
tional defense, will be done. As I read 
this section it would require that the 
Congress would first have to give their 
permission to the Department of Defense 
before they could implement this policy. 

I would like to point out that the criti- 
cism of the services staying in this kind 
of business was not raised by the House 
Armed Services Committee. It was 
raised by another committee of the House 
which conducted extensive hearings and 
made many far-reaching recommenda- 
tions on this precise subject, which rec- 
ommendations have been faithfully car- 
ried out by the Department of Defense. 

So, in spite of the mandate of one 
standing legislative committee of the 
House that the Defense Department turn 
over to private industry their commercial 
and industrial type operations, to the 
greatest possible extent, we now find a 
section in this bill which would prevent 
the Defense Department from doing this 
without first getting the permission of 
some committee of Congress. 

Most of this type of activity involves 
small business. Every day we try to 
help small business but in this procedure 
you simply place another stumbling 
block in their way. 

The language in section 639 is so un- 
clear that it would be almost impossible 
to interpret it. For instance, what is 
“traditional” work? Is it work per- 
formed for 5 years, 50 years, or 100 
years? Or what other yardstick do you 
use to establish the meaning of tra- 
ditional” work? Frankly, I don’t know 
and I don’t see how anyone else could 
know under the language in this sec- 
tion. 

The issue is clear cut. One committee 
of the Congress has insisted that the De- 
fense Department get out of these com- 
mercial-type activities and turn them 
over to small business and other ele- 
ments of private industry. 

The Defense Department has agreed 
and adopted such a policy. In addition, 
there is a bill pending before the House 
Armed Services Committee on this very 
subject. 

For these reasons I urge the Members 
to support my amendment in order that 
we may conduct our business in the Con- 
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gress in an orderly and intelligent man- 
ner. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a perfecting amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Perfecting amendment offered by Mr. 
Rivers to section 639: On page 50, line 8, 
after “justified”, strike out the rest of line 8 
and insert “and considered by both the 
Armed Services Committees of the House and 
the Senate and affirmative approval given by 
each ‘committee’.” 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, here is 
what my amendment does. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. VI N SON] said 
he did not want the Government in busi- 
ness. My amendment makes our com- 
mittee, the legislative committee, pass on 
those things about which he complains 
before the Department of Defense 
abolishes them. 

I dislike intensely to disagree with my 
distinguished chairman, for whom I 
have the most everlasting esteem and 
of whom I have the most lofty opinion. 
But here is the kind of business they 
are in. For 100 years, they have been 
making rope in Boston. In no place on 
earth can they make rope the like of 
which they can make at the Boston 
Navy Yard. 

Down here in Norfolk the navy yard 
discovered a paint that nobody in the 
history of that industry in this country 
discovered before. It abolishes and for- 
ever makes needless red lead when you 
paint a new ship. That is the kind of 
business your navy yard is in. They 
have got the know-how to repair clocks 
at the Boston Navy Yard such as is had 
no place else on earth. 

At the Philadelphia Navy Yard, in the 
State of my distinguished friend [Mr. 
Gavin], they have the know-how to 
make parachutes and things of that kind 
that nobody else can surpass. 

That is not such a bad business for 
your Government to be in. These are 
your navy yards, 11 of them, created by 
acts of this Congress. I do not think 
it is entirely right to brand our navy 
yards as competitors all the way down 
the line with business. 

Of course, everyone here knows my 
record. My record of conservatism sur- 
passes the record of many others by so 
far that they could not be recognized as 
the same. 

But I want to tell you this now. This 
amendment puts this control in our com- 
mittee, where it belongs. It does not 
hurt the bill that has been referred to. 
The gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES] 
is to be commended. They will not veto 
this appropriation bill, but if we get one 
out of our committee, God knows where 
it will end up. Since we are going to 
legislate, since the Committee on Rules 
has given them authority to legislate 
in this bill, let us legislate right. Let us 
send this to our committee and the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and I 
will take care of this country, as we have 
been doing. 

Mr. VINSON. I do not want it. Ido 
not want the Government in business. 

Mr. RIVERS. Seldom have I dis- 
agreed with my chairman, but this is one 
time when my chairman just happens to 
be wrong. I will tell you something esle. 
Take the matter of typewriter repairs. 
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We have got navy yards where they can- 
not get typewriter repairs, in some of 
these little, old towns. If we do not re- 
pair our own typewriters, who in the 
name of goodness is going to repair them? 
So this is not so bad. 

I know they are quite intrigued about 
getting the Government out of business, 
but we do not want to destroy Jor 
MartTIn’s Navy yard, we do not want to 
destroy Int VAN ZANDT’s navy yard, we 
do not want to destroy Porter Harpy’s 
navy yard. And we are not going to ask 
you to do it under the guise of getting 
the Government out of business when 
you and I know that that condition does 
not altogether exist. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON]. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see my 
distinguished friend from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers] exercise his usual good 
judgment. I think his amendment, 
which is offered as a clarifying amend- 
ment, is a good one. 

I had no thought that a simple effort to 
insure that Congress would be more fully 
informed on major changes in operating 
procedures in the Department of De- 
fense—to insure that we in Congress 
would know something about what hap- 
pens to the money that we appropriate 
would precipitate such excitement in 
some quarters, including my good friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Vinson]. I have high affection 
and esteem for this great and distin- 
guished citizen. As a matter of fact I 
have followed his guidance pretty closely 
for nearly 15 years. I think this, how- 
ever, is an appropriate time for him to 
follow mine. 

We are discussing a very simple pro- 
posal. Here is the actual language of 
the bill: 


Sec. 639. No part of the funds appropri- 
ated in this act may be used for the dis- 
posal or transfer by contract or otherwise 
of work traditionally performed by civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense un- 
less it has been justified before the appropri- 
ate committees of Congress that the disposal 
is economically sound and that the related 
services can be performed by a contractor 
without danger to national security. 


And here is the statement in the re- 
port which explains very clearly what is 
involved: 


Section 639: Attention of the committee 
has on a number of occasions been directed 
toward plans within the Department of De- 
fense for the disposal or transfer by contract 
or otherwise to contract operations of the 
work traditionally performed by civilian 
personnel of the Department of Defense. 
The committee recognizes that there may be 
circumstances which make a contract opera- 
tion more desirable than continuations of 
work by civilian personnel within the De- 
partment. In some instances, this, however, 
represents a radical departure from estab- 
lished customs and it is conceivable that con- 
tract operations could, if carried to extremes 
result in a loss of trained personnel and 
know-how within the departments with the 
dispersal of tools and facilities and. result 
in an actually greater cost to the Govern- 
ment over a period of years. Particularly 
would this be true in the event of a sudden 
emergency which would require rapid expan- 
sion of “on-base” activities. The commit- 
tee has no desire to hamper legitimate trans- 
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feral of Government activities to private 
business where it can properly be shown 
that this is economically sound and that the 
related services can be performed by con- 
tract without danger to national security, 
In view, however, of the Government’s great 
investment in its own shops and facilities 
and the know-how of its civilian personnel 
and because of this committee's responsibil- 
ity in the matter of appropriations it is felt 
that a justification of transfers before the 
appropriate committees of Congress is proper 
before the transfers take place. 


There is nothing here to keep Govern- 
ment in business; nothing to discrim- 
inate against private industry; nothing 
to prevent any legitimate transfer of an 
activity now performed by Government 
to private business. I have no desire to 
hinder such transfers. I simply want 
the Congress to know that they are 
proper transfers which will be performed 
without loss and with proper security to 
the Government. This language would 
require that at least one committee in 
the House and one in the Senate should 
be made acquainted with reasons and 
justification for changes in operating 
procedures of the type covered herein 
before they are made. 

Now we know very well what all this 
opposition is about—and I am greatly 
surprised that my wise and astute friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] could be 
taken in by such maneuvering. Big busi- 
ness does not want any stumbling blocks 
placed in the way of the give-away pro- 
grams. His business does not want any 
possible interference from Congress. 
They know nothing about this section. 
They never saw it. They have no idea 
what language it carries. But ap- 
parently they have been told by the De- 
partment of Defense that section 639 
could upset the gravy train; might put a 
stop in the handing out of nice, fat, juicy 
plums. So they, or people in the Depart- 
ment, have been pulling strings all over 
the Nation. As a result a mounting flood 
of telegrams has been piling up, protest- 
ing this section. 

Undoubtedly some of those people 
have been getting rich or anticipate get- 
ting rich through contracts with the 
Department of Defense. 

To me it is rather significant that 
other wires have been coming to Wash- 
ington on section 639 also. They are 
wires from plain people; wires from 
working people. They want the Govern- 
ment’s interests and the taxpayers in- 
terests to be protected. I think their 
wishes are going to prevail here today. 

No; Iam not against private business. 
I am not against business taking over 
any function now performed by Govern- 
ment that business can do legitimately 
without jeopardizing national security 
and without costing more money. If 
however the primary objection to section 
639 is based on the assumption that the 
transfer of Government activities to pri- 
vate business will automatically generate 
savings, I suggest that you let me quote 
from a directive which was issued by the 
Department of Defense—and I did not 
get this from official channels as you can 
well imagine. Here is what it states: 


As a matter of general policy it is con- 
sidered that only in exceptional cases should 
cost be considered a significent factor, and 
only in very unsual circumstances will sub- 
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stantial savings be-the sole criteria for justi- 
fication of continued operation of a facility. 


If savings are not to be the criteria; 
just what is to govern considerations? In 
any case, should not the fact be known to 
Congress? 

Let me go just a little further. We in 
the Congress have responsibility for the 
funds we appropriate for the Armed 
Services. We know of many instances 
where projects which have been justified 
before the committees and brought to 
the Congress in good faith by the com- 
mittees are not carried out by the De- 

‘partment of Defense. The funds are di- 
verted to other purposes, and the Con- 
gress is not consulted in any way. Is 
that a proper thing which helps prevent 
waste? 

No, I am not trying to keep the Gov- 
ernment in business. I just want Con- 
gress to know what is being done with 
the astronomical amounts of money we 
appropriate. I think we have a right to 
know, and that is all this language does. 
I am sick and tired of the secretariat of 
the Department of Defense and of other 
Departments of Government usurping 
the privileges of Congress, ignoring the 
Congress, and refusing to advise with 
the Congress when major changes are 
made in their spending programs. 

This language is only a 1-year provi- 
sion. The committee of the gentleman 
from Georgia will have ample time in 
that year to bring out corrective legisla- 
tion to supplant section 639 if they de- 
sire to remedy the problem. Congress 
will be adjourning in a very few months. 
‘There is little liklihood, in view of our 
busy schedules henceforth that perma- 
nent corrective legislation will be en- 
acted before we leave here. If section 
639 is stricken from the bill, we may be 
in the position of locking the stable door 
after the horse has been stolen. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I am trying to get 
the situation straight in my own mind. 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Is the gentleman speak- 
ing for the language in the bill or for 
the language in the Rivers amendment? 

Mr. SIKES. I do not object to the 
language in the Rivers amendment. It 
is a clarifying amendment. 

Now, this in conclusion: What can 
possibly be wrong in having the military 
authorities justify to the appropriate 
committees of Congress the disposal by 
contract or otherwise to contract opera- 
tions of the work traditionally or cus- 
tomarily done by civilian personnel? 

I propose nothing that is obstructive, 
or time consuming, or that will hinder 
any proper transfer of activity. I do 
‘want Congress to be informed on the 
major changes in the military program, 
changes that affect not only spending, 
but changes that affect the lives and the 
families and the incomes of the people 
whom we represent. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the 
same course the gentleman from Mis- 
souri took, because actually, I think, the 
gentleman from Missouri was talking 
about another section of the bill, but I 
find it extremely difficult to disagree 
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with my beloved chairman, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. How- 
ever, he is off the beam on this thing, too. 
He gets that way every now and then. 
He will get back on the reservation if and 
when this bill is brought in to our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. I would be on the beam: 
if I had a navy yard in my district, as 
the gentleman has. 

Mr. HARDY. I might say to my friend 
from Georgia, shame. However, it goes 
further than that, as I shall show in this 
discussion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachussetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It applies to the 
Navy and it could apply to the acts 
passed by Congress, Somebody might be 
interested in it. 

Mr. HARDY. Of course, we all have 
certain things we are interested in, and 
it just happens I do have a navy yard in 
my district, but I have more than a selfish 
interest in this section that the gentle- 
man seeks to strike. out. Under usual 
conditions I would prefer to see this 
proposition come before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in the bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 
Under other conditions I would prefer 
to see this matter handled in the reg- 
ular routine manner in which it would be 
considered directly by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. Under the present prac- 
tical situation it cannot be done that 
way and the reason it cannot be done 
that way is because of the proposals 
which are now under consideration. by 
the Navy on which action is imminent. 

I am in favor of getting the Govern- 
ment out of business wherever it can 
be done properly and economically with 
the best interests of the taxpayers in 
mind. I have supported a great many 
moves to get the Government out of 
business activities, and I think most of 
the Members of the House here know 
that during two Congresses I contributed 
about as much, I expect, as any other 
one individual toward economy in the 
Government, so I do not take any back 
seat to anybody on that. 

Now, with respect to the specific mat- 
ters that are currently under considera- 
tion, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers] referred to a couple 
of them. One was the paint manufac- 
turing plant in the navy yard at Nor- 
folk. It manufactures paints that are 
not made in commercial manufacture. 
It is true that other paints were manu- 
factured in that shop that were made 
competitively. Most, if not all, of that 
has now been discontinued; and, as my 
friend over here from Iowa just observed, 
the special paints that are made could 
be made on the outside. 

There is a practical aspect to the mat- 
ter. Do you think it would make for 
economy to turn over to commercial in- 
terests formulas developed by the Navy, 
formulas adapted only to Navy ships, 
formulas that require production in time 
with Navy needs and according to ex- 
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elusively Navy specifications. To turn 
that over to private industry just for the 
purpose of getting the Government out 
of business certainly would cost the tax- 
payer many times as much. I do not be- 
lieve that is the kind of economy we 
want. Another consideration right now 
is that this paint is manufactured only 
at the navy yard at Norfolk, and the 
navy yard at Mare Island. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment require that to be done, that 
the Navy discontinue manufacturing 
those paints? 

Mr. HARDY. It is going to be done 
unless some plain language is put in. 

Mr. DIES. Isay, Does the gentleman's 
amendment require it? 

Mr. HARDY. His amendment would 
strike out this language. 

Mr. DIES. That is not an answer to 
the question. The gentleman said that 
they want the Government to stop the 
manufacturing of paint that no one else 
makes. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman's 
amendment would not in itself require it 
and neither will this language in itself 
keep it out. That is absolutely correct. 
But under the practices which are now 
taking place and the efforts which are 
now being made, the paint will not be 
made in the navy yard and the chro- 
nometer shops at Norfolk and San Diego 
are now in the process of being abolished 
when there is no place in the United 
States that can perform the service that 
is now being performed at the chronom- 
eter shops in the navy yards. 

I favor getting the Government out of 
business where it is good sense to do so, 
but does anybody propose that we abol- 
ish the navy yards entirely. Do my col- 
leagues recommend that we discontinue 
ship repair? Should we contract for the 
repair of all our aircraft? Some people 
seem to want to do this. 

Recently following an unfortunate air- 
plane accident near Norfolk the Navy 
sought an overhaul job from an aircraft 
manufacturer, who proposed the over- 
haul for a price of $120,000. The local 
air station estimated that the job could 
be done in the local navy shops for 
$60,000. After considerable delay the 
air station performed the job with 
civilian employees with a final cost of 
less than $45,000. And this included 
considerable tooling expense. 

So, I say Mr. Chairman, the Rivers 
amendment should be adopted and the 
Vinson amendment should be defeated 
so that the Congress can look at each of 
these proposals before serious damage is 
done. Noone seriously contends that we 
should stop building ships entirely, and 
no one seriously contends that we should 
stop repairing ships and aircraft. If 
these functions are to be continued es- 
sential related functions must be con- 
tinued, 

Let us decide each of these actions on 
its merits, and let the Congress have a 
look at it before the action is taken. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the requi- 
site number of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this 
is one of the most dangerous amend- 
ments for national defense I know of. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Which amendment is 
the gentlewoman talking about? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. I am trying to strike it 
out of the bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
should stay in the bill. Mr. Chairman, 
I am in favor of the Rivers amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, one thing has not been 
referred to, and that is the great danger, 
as I see it, to national defense. Where 
are you going to get your trained workers 
in the navy yard if they leave to go 
into other business because they have 
lost their highly trained work in the 
navy yards of the country and also the 
arsenals of the country? They have 
given their lives to that work. You can- 
not replace them. It will take years of 
training to replace them. You are en- 
dangering your national defense. Have 
you ever been in a ship immediately after 
a fire, as I did once, you would know the 
value of trained workers. This will not 
only affect the navy yards, it will affect 
the arsenals. We in Massachusetts see 
the workers of the navy yards and the 
arsenals without work. They are laying 
off workers and sending them to private 
industry. 

Mr. RIVERS. My amendment does 
this: During this interim it gives our 
committee, the committee created by 
this House, an opportunity to consider 
legislation. It gives us jurisdiction over 
the matter, with the opportunity to re- 
port back to the House. During the in- 
terim we can report back to the House. 
During the interim we can report a bill 
out. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
had testimony from a group of people 
from New England the other day. Some 
of the work that has been taken from 
the Watertown Arsenal was performed 
by a private industry. There was a seri- 
ous explosion and accidents. I do not 
want that to happen again. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I want to commend the 
gentlewoman for the fine statement she 
is making. May I emphasize the fact 
that the language of section 639 is not 
intended to keep the Government in 
business and would have no effect of pre- 
venting the Government from getting 
out of business. It simply would say that 
the Government would consult a com- 
mittee of Congress before the step is 
taken so that the Congress would know 
what is being done and would know that 
the Government is getting fair financial 
treatment in the transaction. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Also it involves the proper making of 
the equipment and the things that are 
made to go to the Navy and the Army. 
In the navy yards and arsenals the work 
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is done for national defense by highly 
trained and skilled workers. It is very 
vital, as I see it. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the substitute or the clari- 
fying amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely trust the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] will 
not be agreed to. What I am driving at 
is the elimination of the entire section. 
The Armed Services Committee should 
not be required to trespass upon an exec- 
utive function such as set out in this 
amendment. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman 
also propose to give up the passing on 
real estate projects by our Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, that has been so well 
and effectively performed by that com- 
mittee? 

Mr. VINSON. I am glad the gentle- 
man raises that question. It is always 
the duty of the Government, when it 
buys anything, to say upon what terms 
and conditions it buys. It is always the 
duty of the Government to specify what 
terms it sells for. That is the difference 
between the two propositions. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Is this 
not just another attempt on the part of 
the Congress to really run the executive 
branch of the Government? Is this not 
just another effort to prevent the De- 
partment of Defense from handling its 
own executive business, not legislative 
business but executive business, as was 
intended to be prevented by the Consti- 
tution of the United States to be the 
case? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman from 
Louisiana is absolutely correct. Now 
you see who is concerned about this. 
You have heard this afternoon from the 
great Charleston Navy Yard. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. For your information, 
we do not manufacture anything but 
patriotism. 

Mr. VINSON. All right. You should 
not manufacture anything, because you 
can go out and buy it cheaper. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], to 
strike section 639 from the Department 
of Defense appropriaitons bill for 1956. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a great many 
of the Members of Congress who are 
genuinely disturbed by a growing tend- 
ency on the part of the Department of 
Defense to withdraw from Government 
installations work that has been tradi- 
tionally performed by civilian personnel 
of the Department of Defense. I am 
convinced that it can develop into a dan- 
gerous policy inimical to the defense of 
our Nation. It represents, in some in- 
Stances, a radical departure from estab- 
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lished custom. The policy is already re- 
sulting in a loss of trained personnel and 
know-how within agencies affected by 
the policy and experience clearly has 
demonstrated that it has, can and will 
result in greater costs to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are few who will 
quarrel with a legitimate transfer of 
Government activities to private busi- 
ness when it can be clearly shown that 
such action is economically sound and in 
the interest of the national defense. 
But, the present policy of the Defense 
Department and its rush to get the Gov- 
ernment out of business, is being carried 
too far. 

My area has had some experience with 
this matter. I am acutely aware of the 
effect of the Defense Department plans 
as they pertain to the Springfield 
Arsenal. I cannot understand why it 
persists in its policy. The M-1 Garand 
rifle was designed, and first produced at 
the Springfield Arsenal. Skilled work- 
men—some of the best in the Nation— 
have spent many years at this plant. It 
has taken considerable time and money 
to train this personnel. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is inconceivable that the 
Department would award contracts for 
the production of the M-1 to private 
business. But it has done it. And what 
is more disturbing and remarkable, it 
has awarded such contracts to firms that 
have never before manufactured or pro- 
duced these weapons. It has done so 
despite the fact that the Springfield 
Arsenal can produce the rifle cheaper 
than private industry. The Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., of Evansville, Ind., 
has been one of the beneficiaries of the 
Defense Department’s largesse. It was 
put on the production line of M-1’s only 
after extensive training by the Spring- 
field Armory. Plans, specifications, 
equipment, machinery, and particular 
employees were detailed to assist the 
International Harvester Co. to get going. 
And even with this generous assistance, 
the Springfield Armory had to supply the 
receivers for the rifle. I am informed 
that the quality of the work was not as 
good and the cost per unit was higher. 

I sincerely trust that the amendment 
to strike this section from the bill does 
not prevail. This section of the bill gives 
Congress an opportunity to have a look 
at the kind of policy the Department of 
Defense is pursuing. It is one way of 
telling the Department that the Con- 
gress will not countenance a pennnywise, 
pound-foolish philosophy under the 
bugaboo of getting the Government out 
of business. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the perfecting amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rivers) there 
were—yeas 120, nays 120. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair casts a 
vote in the affirmative, 

So the perfecting amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tellers. 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Vinson and 
Mr. Manon. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 160, 
noes 134. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Patman: In 
section 611, on page 37, at the end of line 9, 
strike the period and substitute a colon and 
add the following language: “Provided fur- 
ther, That, for the purposes of aiding in 
carrying out the national policy to insure 
that a fair proportion of the total purchases 
and contracts for supplies and services for 
the Government be placed with small-busi- 
ness enterprises, and to maintain and 
strengthen the overall economy of the Na- 
tion, the Department of Defense shall make 
a monthly report to the President, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives not less than 45 
days after the close of the month, showing 
the amount of funds appropriated to the 
Department of Defense which have been ex- 
pended, obligated, or contracted to be spent 
with small business as defined by the Small 
Business Administration, and the amount of 
such funds expended, obligated, or contracted 
to be spent with firms other than small busi- 
ness in the same fields of operation; and 
such monthly reports shall show separately 
the funds expended, obligated, or contracted 
to be spent for basic and applied scientific 
research and development.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment on the ground that it is leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill. It im- 
poses new duties on the Department 
Fhion are not presently authorized by 

W. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposed amendment will do nothing 
more than require the Department of 
Defense to make monthly reports of its 
contracts awarded to business in accord- 
ance with the definition of small busi- 
ness prescribed by the SBA. 

The purposes are, however, twofold: 
First, to force the Department of Defense 
to accept SBA’s definition of small busi- 
ness. Second, to give SBA a club, which 
it will have by its power to prescribe the 
detail in which Defense must make re- 
ports to Congress, to yield up reports and 
operating information it needs in order 
to make (a) an intelligent appraisal of 
Defense’s efforts to place a fair propor- 
tion with small business, and (b) to make 
intelligent recommendations to Defense 
on how to utilize small business in its 
procurement programs, and so forth. 

The amendment is intended to mean 
that SBA can prescribe a definition of 
small business which uses a different 
standard or criteria for each industry or 
for each commodity group and to require 
defense to report the amount of con- 
tracts awarded to small business in each 
industry or commodity group, as well as 
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to report the amount of contracts 
awarded big business firms in these 
groups. 

Procurement agencies of the Federal 
Government are required by three stat- 
utes to give a fair proportion of their 
purchases and contracts for supplies 
and services to small business. These 
are the Small Business Act of 1953 (Pub- 


lic Law 163, 83d Cong., Ist sess.), the 


Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947 (Public Law 413, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess.) and the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 (Pub- 
lic Law 152, 81st Cong., Ist sess.). No- 
where in existing legislation is small 
business defined except as it is defined 
in the Small Business Act of 1953. Title 
II of this act establishes the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and defines its 
powers and responsibilities. Section 203 
reads as follows: 

For the purposes of this title, a small busi- 
ness concern shall be deemed to be one 
which is independently owned and operated 
and which is not dominant in its field of 
operation. In addition to the foregoing cri- 
teria the Administration, in making a de- 
tailed definition, may use these criteria, 
among others: Number of employees and 
dollar volume of business. 


The phrase “Administration” refers to 
the Small Business Administration and 
this language in section 203 on the face 
of it requires the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to make the precise defini- 
tion of small business within the general 
policy framework stated in this legis- 
lation. Moreover, if there is any ques- 
tion that this responsibility is not clear- 
ly that of the SBA, the report accompa- 
nying the bill H. R. 5141 makes it ex- 
tremely clear. 

Other sections of the Small Business 
Act also give SBA other powers and re- 
sponsibilities concerning Department of 
Defense procurement and other activi- 
ties. For example, section 212 states: 

The Administration shall have the power, 
and it is hereby directed, whenever it deter- 
mines such action is necessary— 

(e) to obtain from any Federal depart- 
ment, establishment or agency engaged in 
procurement or in the financing of procure- 
ment or production such reports concerning 
the letting of contracts, and subcontracts 
and making of loans to business concerns as 
it may deem pertinent in carrying out its 
functions under this title. 


Despite the fact that SBA clearly has 
the responsibility of making the precise 
definition of small business and of ob- 
taining from any Federal department 
necessary reports concerning the letting 
of contracts, and so forth, in order to 
carry out its other responsibilities under 
the act, there is a grave question (a) 
whether the Department of Defense will 
in any practical way accept SBA’s defi- 
nition of small business, and (b) whether 
it will give SBA any reports on any sub- 
ject matter other than in the form and 
manner in which Defense wants SBA to 
have reports. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
The amendment is a limitation on the 
language that is in the bill. It merely 
requires reporting to be done. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas im- 
poses additional duties which are sub- 
stantive in nature and, therefore, the 
proposed amendment is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do so for the purpose 
of asking the acting majority leader if 
he can tell us the legislative program for 
next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be very glad to do 
so. On Monday, we will consider the bill, 
H. R. 2126, the Saline Water Act of 1952. 

On Tuesday, the Consent Calendar and 
the Private Calendar will be called, and 
also the national reserve plan—the man- 
power bill, H. R. 5297. 

As I understand, Tuesday is primary 
day in Pennsylvania so there will be no 
roll call on Tuesday. There may be 
some quorum calls, but any roll call will 
go over until Wednesday. 

On Wednesday, we will consider the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill 
for 1956. 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday are 
undetermined. 

Mr. MARTIN. I think the gentleman 
is a little ambitious if he expects to get 
the Army reserve bill through in time to 
take up other business on Wednesday. 

Mr. BOGGS. We will see what de- 
velops. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. THompson of 
New Jersey: Page 30, immediately after line 
20, insert: 

“Src. 602. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be used to pay 
the pay and allowances of any commis- 
sioned officer, or the wages of any civilian 
employee, who is assigned to or employed 
in— 

“(1) the office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Navy, unless such officer or em- 
ployee is subject to the authority of a gen- 
eral counsel of the Navy appointed from 
civilian life by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall be the chief legal officer of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy with responsibility for all 
legal functions within such Department 
under the general supervision of the gen- 
eral counsel of the Department of Defense; 

“(2) the Judge Advocate General's Corps 
of the Army, unless such officer or employee 
is subject to the authority of a general 
counsel of the Army appointed from civilian 
life by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall be 
the chief legal officer of the Department of 
the Army with responsibility for all legal 
functions within such Department under the 
general supervision of the general counsel of 
the Department of Defense; or 

“(3) the office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Air Force, unless such officer or 
employee is subject to the authority of a 
general counsel of the Air Force appointed 
from civilian life by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who shall be the chief legal officer of the 
Department of the Air Force with respon- 
sibility for all legal functions within such 
Department under the general supervision 
of the general counsel of the Department 
of Defense.” 

And renumber the succeeding sections ac- 
cordingly. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
obvious that this is legislation on an 
appropriation bill and subject to a point 
of order and I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New Jersey desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I have offered this amend- 
ment today in the hope that it will be 
adopted for if it is, a tremendous amount 
of money will be saved by the American 
taxpayers and, at the same time, the 
legal services of our Armed Forces will 
be vastly improved. 

The Hoover Commission recently re- 
ported on the legal services and proce- 
dure of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and, in its report, made a strong 
recommendation for the integration of 
the legal services of the Department of 
Defense, the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
through the General Counsel of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

This proposition is not a new one, for 
the Rockefeller committee on the De- 
partment of Defense organization pre- 
sented, on April 11, 1953, substantially 
the same recommendation. I have in- 
troduced legislation, H. R. 6115, to im- 
plement those recommendations, but I 
fee] that the same end could be accom- 
plished here today—in time to effect that 
tremendous saving in the next fiscal 
year. The distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, the Hon- 
orable Cart Vinson, of Georgia, has in- 
„ the same legislation in his H. R. 
6172. 

In each of the armed services there is 
a monumental waste of money, talent, 
and efficiency because of the duplications 
in legal services. Each armed service 
has a two-headed monster of a legal 
department—composed in each instance 
of a Judge Advocate General and a Gen- 
eral Counselor or Department Counselor. 
Division between the two heads is gen- 
erally between civilian lawyers and mil- 
itary lawyers and between commercial 
law and military law. Overlapping of 
authority in the legal field exists 
throughout the whole Defense Establish- 
ment. 

In addition to the dual authority 
which I have just mentioned there are 
many separate and independent offices 
and groups of lawyers, principally civil- 
jan, who are attached to the branches, 
services, corps, or commands and are 
not connected with, or responsible to, 
either a General Counsel or Judge Advo- 
cate General. The lack of coordination 
of legal services through a General 
Counsel of the Defense Department is a 
primary defect in the organization of 
the legal services of the Defense Organ- 
ization. 

“Effective coordination and direction 
of legal services in the Department of 
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Defense can only be achieved by estab- 
lishing and recognizing an overall 
authority and responsibility centered in 
the General Counsel of that Depart- 
ment,” the Hoover Commission report 
says. The report recognizes that lawyers 
in different locations should be respon- 
sible to their immediate superiors but 
emphasizes the need for a chain of 
authority and responsibility. 

In addition, there should be estab- 
lished, in each of the armed services, a 
chief legal officer. This officer should be 
of Assistant Secretary rank and should 
be a trained professional lawyer, to be 
selected from civilian life by the Presi- 
dent and appointed by him with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. It is 
elementary that professional services 
should be controlled by well equipped 
members of that profession. 

We shall be discussing this important 
proposition at length in the future, for 
all of us here recognize our responsi- 
bility to ensure the efficient operation 
of a strong, well-integrated Defense 
Establishment. The American tax- 
payers are entitled to a reorganization 
which would operate their Defense De- 
partment in a more efficient, more eco- 
nomical manner. They are entitled, 
also, to legal organizations in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force which are capable 
of performing legal services efficiently. 

I agree with the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FLoopl, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BoLLING], and the 
others who say it is foolish to cut our 
military manpower. If they are correct 
in the assertion that a balanced budget 
is the force behind the manpower cuts— 
then let us consider saving on useless 
legal duplication and use the money to 
keep our Armed Forces at the level 
recommended by their commanders. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SCHENCK: On 
page 49, line 22, strike out all of section 
638. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, had 
the Committee on Rules in their rule not 
included the waiving of points of order 
I am sure this section would have been 
subject to a point of order. I take this 
time now, therefore, to ask that this sec- 
tion 638 be stricken from the bill and to 
inquire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he wishes to state why this 
section was put in the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. This particular section 
was placed in the bill to require the of- 
ficials of the armed services when they 
come to Congress for money to state 
what they are going to do with the 
money. The section reads: 

No part of any funds provided in this act 
shall be available or used for the moving 
of any major permanent facility until the 
use of such funds has been specifically jus- 
tified before the appropriate committees of 
Congress. 


The committee feels that the large 
sums that are required to move a major 
facility ought to be requested of Con- 
gress and that the Congress should be 
told that a certain number of thousands 
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of dollars, whatever may be required, 
will be used for the removal of certain 
facilities which are of a major nature. 

I know the gentleman is from Dayton 
and that there is a proposal to move air 
research headquarters from Baltimore 
to Dayton. We are not objecting to the 
move of the facilities, but we are object- 
ing to the fact that a forthright presen- 
tation was not made to Congress that 
part of the funds appropriated would 
be used for that purpose, and this is 
merely to compel the Pentagon officials 
to tell the Congress what will be done 
with the money that is requested of us 
from year to year. I think it is a fair 
request. 

Mr. SCHENCK. May I say to the 
gentleman that certainly the heads of 
the various departments of defense know 
the needs of their departments and how 
they can best serve in the national in- 
terest. Certainly if we require each de- 
partment of the defense organizations 
to appear before a congressional com- 
mittee before it makes any move we 
surely do hamstring the Department of 
Defense and often interfere materially 
with this work which is vital to our 
national defense. So I hope the House 
will approve my amendment and strike 
this from the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the thought here is not 
that some separate appearance would be 
needed, but that when officials of the 
Department of Defense come to Con- 
gress for money each year, as they have 
done this year for $31 billion-plus, that 
they shall tell the committee what they 
contemplate doing with the money. 
There is nothing unfair, improper, ir- 
regular, or unusual about that prop- 
osition. 

It is true, as the gentleman from Ohio 
said, that the people who run these 
agencies are best informed perhaps as to 
whether or not they ought to be moved. 
This section would simply require that 
they justify such moves at the time they 
ask for the money which will be used in 
bringing about the move. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Do these representa- 
tives of the Department not come to your 
committee? 

Mr. MAHON. They come before the 
committee, but there was no information 
whatever given with respect to some very 
significant moves they planned to make 
with funds appropriated by Congress. 
Congress did not know what the money 
was to be used for when it was appro- 
priated. 

Mr. SCHENCK. If the gentleman 
will yield further, these people certainly 
know what they ought to do and when 
they ought to do it. 

Mr. MAHON. I think generally they 
do know what is best for them, and if 
they do and have a good reason they can 
tell the Congress what they want the 
money for when they request it. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 
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Mr. DIES. The requirement, as I un- 
derstand, is that they should give the 
information to the committee at the 
time they ask for the money and not that 
they should report after the money is 
appropriated. 

Mr. MAHON. Certainly, but they 
should not treat it so lightly, make a 
major expenditure without even a com- 
mittee of Congress having been told 
about it, and without the funds having 
been requested specifically for the 
project. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia, 

Mr. VINSON. I would like to read the 
section so the Committee can under- 
stand it. Of course, this also would have 
been subject to a point of order had not 
the rule waived it. Listen to this: 

No part of any funds provided in this act 
shall be available or used for the moving of 
any major permanent facility until the use 
of such funds has been specifically justified 
before the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress, 


I would like to ask the gentleman, 
What does he mean by “permanent fa- 
cility“? Is it buildings or is it a func- 
tion? 

I call the Committee’s attention to the 
fact that pending before the Armed 
Services Committee today is a proposi- 
tion to move the facilities at Baltimore 
over to the Wright Patterson Airfield. 
This amendment deals with that and 
runs counter to any recommendation 
that might be made unless we say either 
the Appropriations Committee or the 
Armed Services Committee or Mr, Daw- 
son’s committee has passed on it. 

Mr. MAHON. It seems to me that the 
Congress is mature enough and stable 
enough that it should be told by the De- 
partment of Defense, when the Depart- 
ment of Defense asks for money, what 
it is going to do with the money. If they 
are going to use it to move a major or 
permanent facility, and they are desig- 
nated as either permanent or temporary, 
if they are going to move that function, 
they should tell us. It would not be the 
buildings, it would be that function. If 
they are going to move that function we 
should be told. We do not dispute the 
fact that some moves are desirable. I 
have an open mind on the proposed move 
stated here, but let us be given the facts. 
After all we are dealing with the tax- 
payers’ money and we have a right to 
know the facts. 

Mr. VINSON. How are you going to 
say what committee is going to deal 
with it? Is it the gentleman’s commit- 
tee? Is it the Armed Services Commit- 
tee? Is it the Government Operations 
Committee? 

Mr. MAHON. The amendment speaks 
for itself—“until the use of such funds 
has been specifically justified.” All funds 
are justified before the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. VINSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. MAHON. When an appropria- 
tion is requested the funds are justified 
before the Appropriations Committee; if 
an authorization is requested, it is then 
before the gentleman’s committee. But 
it would seem to me that the justifica- 
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tion should be before this committee. 
If the gentleman wants to burden his 
committee by including the Committee 
on the Armed Services of the House and 
Senate and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House and Senate I would 
have no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman refers 
to the fact “before the committees” and 
not before the committee. Therefore, he 
had in mind not only the Appropriations 
Committee but other committees of the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, we are trespassing upon 
an area that is dangerous. Pending be- 
fore the Armed Services Committee is a 
proposition to transfer something from 
Baltimore to over in Ohio and in hear- 
ings this has been agreed on. Suppose 
the committee comes in and says “We 
recommend it’? And the House comes 
along and says that it recommends it. 
Then you have a provision in this bill 
that none of this money can be used to 
make the transfer. 

Mr. MAHON. None of it can be used 
until it has been justified. Is there any 
reason why those funds should not be 
justified before the people who have to 
stand on the floor and defend appropri- 
ation bills? I can see nothing wrong 
with our having that authority. 

Mr. VINSON. It all gets down to the 
point of trying to legislate on appropri- 
ation bills. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Now, the language of the bill, if I 
understand it correctly, and if I under- 
stand the statement of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], is aimed di- 
rectly at the attempt to remove this 
facility from Baltimore—the people want 
it over there for commercial purposes— 
up to Dayton, Ohio. It was moved down 
there temporarily. Now, for a perma- 
nent installation they want it back with 
the other facility. Is that right? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. All that subject matter 
is pending before the Committee on 
Armed Services today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
right. And, when the gentleman says 
in opposition to the amendment that he 
wants some committee to justify it, I 
assume that the Committee on Appro- 
priations got a justification before they 
put the money in there; at least, they 
must have heard something on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SCHENCK) there 
were—ayes 131, noes 125. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) having assumed the chair, Mr. 


Kock, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6042) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr.MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
separate vote on the Vinson amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sep- 
arate voted demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment on 
which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson: On 
page 50, strike section 639, lines 4 through 
11, inclusive. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RIVERS. Does the Vinson amend- 
ment strike out the entire section, which 
section was perfected by the amendment 
that I offered? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
answer to the gentleman’s inquiry is m 
the affirmative. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
to have the amendment reread? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson: Strike 
out all of section 639, on page 50, lines 4 
through 11, inclusive. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 184, nays 202, not voting 48, 
as follows: 


The 


[Roll No. 62] 
YEAS—184 

Adair Bonner Corbett 
Alexander Bosch Coudert 
Alger Bow er 
Allen, II. Brooks, La Oretella 
Andersen, Brooks, Tex. Crumpacker 

H. Carl Brown, Ga Cunningham 
Andresen, Brown, Ohio Curtis, Mo, 

August H. Brownson Dague 
Arends Budge Davis, Wis. 
Auchincloss Burleson Dawson, Utah 
Ayres Derounian 
Baker Byrnes, Wis. Devereux 
Barden on Dies 
Bass, N. H C Dixon 
Ba Cederberg Dolliver 
Becker Dondero 
Belcher Chenoweth Dorn, S. O. 
Bennett, Mich. Church Dowdy 
Bentley Clevenger Durham 
Berry Cole 
Betts Colmer Fenton 
Bolton, Cooley er 

Frances, P. Coon Fjare 
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Fountain 


Hosmer 


Kearney 
Keating 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addonizio 
Allen, Calif. 
Andrews 


Blatnik 


Meader 


. Murray, Tenn, 


Nicholso: 


Johnson, Wis, 
Jones, Ala, 
Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 
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St. George 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Sheehan 
Shuford 
Siler 
Simpson, II. 


Williams, N. Y. 
Willis 

Wilson, Calif. 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Younger 


Mills 
Mollohan 
Morgan 
Moss 
Moulder 
Murray, III. 
Natcher 
Norrell 
O'Brien, III. 


Vanik 
Van Zandt 
Walter 


Whitten Williams, N. J. Yates 
Wier Wilson, Ind, Zablocki 
Wigglesworth - Wolverton 

Williams, Miss. Wright 


Albert Granahan Pilcher 
Anf uso Green, Pa. Preston 
Avery Heselton Reece, Tenn 
mer Holtzman Reed, N. Y. 
Bolton, James Riehiman 
Oliver, P. Kearns Roberts 
Bowler Keogh Short 
Buckley King, Pa Smith, Miss. 
Canfield McConnell Smith, Wis. 
Chatham McDowell Taylor 
Davis, Ga. Morrison Tumulty 
Dempsey Multer Wicker ham 
id Mumma Widnall 
Eberharter Nelson Young 
Fine Norblad Zelenko 
Fino O'Brien, N. L. 
Gordon O’Konski 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Short for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Beamer for, with Mr. Eberharter 
against. 

Mr. Kearns for, with Mr. Albert against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. Chatham for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Reed of New York for, with Mr. Gordon 
against. 

Mr, Preston for, with Mr. Fine against. 

Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr. Dempsey against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Multer against. 

Mr. Avery for, with Mr. Roberts against. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr, Holtz- 
man against. 

Mr. O’Konski for, 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Heselton. 
Mr. O'Brien of New York with Mr. Canfield, 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Dodd with Mr. James. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. McConnell, 

Mr. Bowler with Mr. Mumma. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Nor- 
blad. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 


with Mr: Tumulty 


. Granahan with Mr. Riehlman. 

. McDowell with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin. 
. Wickersham with Mr. Nelson. 

Smith of Mississippi with Mr. Young. 


Mr. BELL and Mr. CHRISTOPHER 
changed their votes from yea to nay. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 384, nays 0, not voting 50, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 63] 
YEAS—384¢ 
Abbitt Arends Bates 
Abernethy Ashley Baumhart 
dair Ashmore Becker 
Addonizio Aspinall Belcher 
Alexander Auchincloss Bell 
ger Ayres Bennett, Fla. 
Allen, Calif. Bailey Bennett, Mich. 
Allen, Ill. er Bentley 
Andersen, Baldwin Berry 
H. Carl Barden Betts 
dresen, Barrett Blatnik 
August H. Bass, N. H Blitch 
Bass, Tenn. Boggs 


Boland 


Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Christopher 
Chudoft 
Church 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Colmer 


Crumpacker 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davidson 
Davis, Tenn. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dawson, III. 
Dawson, Utah 
Deane 
Delaney 
Denton 
Derounian 
Devereux 
Dies 

Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dollinger 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Donohue 
Donovan 


Harrison, Nebr. 


Henderson 


Hess 


Hoffman, II. 


Hoffman, Mich. 


Holifleld 
Holmes 
Holt 

Hope 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hull 


Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Wis. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N. C. 


Kelley, Pa. 
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Miller, N. Y. 


Morano 


Phillips 
Pillion 


Scudder 
Selden 


Smith, Kans, 
Smith, Va. 


Thompson, N. J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
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Thomson, Wyo. Vursell Willis 
Thornberry Wainwright Wilson, Calif. 
Tollefson Walter Wilson, Ind. 
Trimble Watts Winstead 
Tuck Weaver Withrow 
Udall Westland Wolcott 
Utt Wharton Wolverton 
Vanik Whitten Wright 
Van Pelt Wier Yates 
Van Zandt Wigglesworth Younger 
Velde Williams, Miss. Zablocki 
Vinson Williams, N. J. 
Vorys Wiliams, N. Y. 
NOT VOTING—50 
Albert Gordon O'Brien, N. Y. 
Anfuso Granahan O'Konski 
Avery Green, Pa, Pilcher 
Beamer Heselton Preston 
Bolton, Holtzman Reece, Tenn. 
Oliver P James Reed, N. Y. 
Bowler Kearns Riehlman 
Buckley Keogh Roberts 
Canfield King, Pa. Short 
Chatham McConnell Smith, Miss. 
Cole McDowell Smith, Wis. 
Davis, Ga Mason Taylor 
Dempsey Morrison Tumulty 
Dodd Multer Wickersham 
Eberharter Mumma Widnail 
Fine Nelson Young 
Fino Norblad Zelenko 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Zelenko with Mr. Short. 
O'Brien of New York with Mr. Taylor, 
Morrison with Mr. Widnall. 
Albert with Mr. Cole. 
Keogh with Mr. Fino. 
Anfuso with Mr. Heselton. 
Multer with Mr. Canfield. 
Fine with Mr. Avery. 
Granahan with Mr. Beamer. 
Green with Mr. Kearns. 
Gordon with Mr. James. 
Dempsey with Mr. Young. 
Buckley with Mr. Reed of New York, 
Roberts with Mr. O’Konski, 
McDowell with Mr. Nelson. 
Dodd with Mr. Mason. 
Eberharter with Mr. Oliver P. Bolton, 
Pilcher with Mr. King of Pennsylvania, 
Preston with Mr. Smith of Wisconsin. 
Davis of Georgia with Mr. Reece of 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Tumulty with Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Mumma. 

Mr. Bowler with Mr. Riehlman, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be 
authorized to correct section numbers in 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection, 


5 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON 
THE BILL 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
speaking on the bill today may have 
permission to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include appropriate excerpts, 
and that all Members may have 5 legis- 
lative days within which to extend their 
remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to have my re- 
marks appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
on this bill just passed I voted “yea,” but 
I hope in the future when bills for the 
Defense Department are presented on 
the floor of the House for approval that 
they will contain a provision whereby 
the money will be spent on competitive 
bids, particularly more so than it is now. 

I noted that 85 percent of the money 
spent for the defense of this Nation is 
spent on a negotiated basis. I certainly 
hope that legislation or Executive or- 
ders will be issued whereby competitive 
bids will Le taken on procurement con- 
tracts for the Defense Department in the 
future. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION—A 
LONG WAY TO GO 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ananimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply concerned that over-optimistic 
reports of alleged improvements in the 
labor market appearing in the news- 
papers of the Nation may lull us all into 
a false sense of satisfaction with the 
present employment situation. For in- 
stance, several days ago—on May 7, to 
be exact—the Washington Evening Star, 
on its first page quoted Republican 
statements to the effect that the new 
gains in employment “if the trend con- 
tinues, promises to undermine a poten- 
tial Democratic issue in the 1956 Demo- 
cratic campaign.” 

Let me state here categorically that 
my concern about such statements has 
no political overtones. The question of 
how many Americans looking for work 
are unable to find it, is to all of us, I am 
sure, far too serious a matter to be 
exploited for political advantage. 

There have been, of course, numerous 
recent occasions when we have had good 
reason to believe that the press of the 
Nation has dealt politically rather than 
factually with important national issues. 

In this instance, however, the news- 
papers are not to blame for any mislead- 
ing statements on the current employ- 
ment situation that they may print. In 
good faith, these statements are based 
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upon official releases issued jointly by 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks of the United 
States Department of Commerce and 
Secretary James P. Mitchell of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

These releases, or handouts, present to 
the press the administration's official in- 
terpretation of monthly statistical re- 
ports on the labor force prepared by 
conscientious members of the staffs of 
both Departments. Certainly under 
these circumstances the press has no 
reason to question the authenticity of 
the statements made. 

However, as we in Congress have good 
reason to know, statistical data is suscep- 
tible of many and varied interpretations. 
This is nowhere more true than in its 
application to the complex and involved 
subject of employment and unemploy- 
ment data. 

What are the true facts about employ- 
ment and the job situation at the present 
time? They are nowhere nearly so re- 
assuring as the latest statements of Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell and Secretary 
Weeks would like to have us believe. 
Those who will take time to study the 
fine print in the monthly report on the 
labor force for April 1955, released on 
May 6, will find that the accurately re- 
ported statistical data does not support 
the glowing optimism of the administra- 
tion’s spokesmen. 

What stands out clearest in the fine 
print is the sobering fact that although, 
according to the Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial production, our na- 
tional product is now at about the same 
high level as that achieved in the peak 
months of 1953, we are accomplishing 
this production today with 1.2 million 
fewer workers in our factories and mines 
than were employed 2 years ago. 

Further careful examination of the 
material presented in detail in the full 
monthly report on the labor force re- 
veals that in spite of the exuberance dis- 
played in this combined employment and 
unemployment release, unemployment 
did not really go down between March 
and April, 1955, when seasonal correc- 
tions are taken into account. Indeed, as 
the fine print in the full report flatly 
states the decrease was less than should 
normally occur. In the seasonally ad- 
justed index appearing at the bottom of 
table 1 of the current report, unemploy- 
ment actually rose 6 percent between 
March and April. As a matter of fact, 
the number of nonagricultural em- 
ployees, including the armed services, in 
March 1955 was still 1.8 million under 
March 1953. 

Today, the officially reported numbers 
of the unemployed would be far more 
serious if normal growth of the labor 
force had taken place during the past 2 
years. However, the administration job 
market has slowed the growth of our 
work force down to less than half of 
normal, as many potential workers have 
left the labor market unable to find jobs 
for which they are equipped through ex- 
perience and training. I am particularly 
worried about the older worker; the ex- 
perienced skilled worker; the specialist, 
who with heavy family obligations, can- 
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not move to a new industrial location 
without help or develop a new skill with- 
out additional training. These men— 
our skilled labor force—are part of our 
Nation’s backbone and have always been 
a major element in our industrial 
strength. 

Even though we may choose to look 
at the national employment situation 
through rosy-hued spectacles, there are 
many areas in which the situation is still 
a deep indigo. I represent such an area 
in West Virginia, and it is not just the 
coal industry that has created our diffi- 
culties. In my home county of Marion, 
13% percent of the working population 
is jobless and 25 percent of the popula- 
tion is dependent upon some form of 
public assistance—the distribution of 
surplus foods, for example—to stay alive. 

Two-thirds of the largest labor mar- 
kets in the Nation now provide fewer 
jobs than 2 years ago. In many of these 
areas, including some of the largest ur- 
ban centers in the United States, there 
are 5, 10, or even 15 percent fewer jobs 
than 2 years ago—shortly after the Re- 
publicans took over. In a number of 
areas, one-tenth of the job seekers are 
officially admitted to be unemployed. In 
others, the figures are substantially 
higher. 

I am deeply concerned about this 
failure to provide employment for 
Americans anxious to work—and who 
certainly cannot share in our way of 
life unless they find it. I am worried 
about our increasing ability to meet our 
production needs with fewer workers if 
this real trend continues. I am worried 
about an administration that sugar- 
coats and distorts the facts and what 
they mean to us as a Nation at home and 
abroad. 

No amount of expert public relations 
will provide jobs for our people; or re- 
assure, for long, a man worried about 
his family’s support; or protect his sav- 
ings against adversity when he is out 
of work; or raise his standard of living 
or even improve his outlook, on the basis 
of some quoted national average. We 
cannot count on wartime backlogs, Mar- 
shall plans, Government life insurance 
dividend payments, and larger defense 
programs or increasing Armed Forces 
indefinitely. The latter have both al- 
ready been heavily reduced. 

Mr. Speaker, I am measuring my 
words. We cannot have a better Amer- 
ica unless we are mature enough, pa- 
triotic enough, courageous enough, and 
intelligent enough to face the facts 
which today are being either obscured 
or even suppressed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Macurowicz and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Hatey and to include a magazine 
article. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. 

Mr. Kean and to include a letter. 
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Mr: QuIcLEY and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. 

Mr. Priest and to include a letter and 
statement. 

Mrs. Frances P. Botton in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. . 

Mr. ASHLEY and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gwinn referring to the Reed- 
Dirksen amendment. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
Mo.tonan) and include a statement by 
Honorable Carlos T. Romulo, notwith- 
standing the fact it exceeds the limit and 
is estimated by the Public Printer to 
cost $280. 

Mr. McGrecor (at the request of Mr. 
Davis of Wisconsin). 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davis of Wisconsin) in two 
instances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WestTLAND (at the request of Mr. 
Davis of Wisconsin). 

Mr. Dopp (at the request of Mr. 
KLEIN). 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Scuerer, from May 16 through 
May 20, on account of hearings of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Mr. Gorpon (at the request of Mr. 
Price), for the balance of the week, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. DOYLE, for 4 days, beginning May 
16, 1955, on account of official business 
as a member of the subcommittee of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1831. An act to amend the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation Charter Act in order 
to protect innocent purchasers of fungible 
goods from claims of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1602. An act to enable the State of 
Arizona and the town of Tempe, Ariz., to 
convey to the Salt River Agricultural Im- 
provement and Power District, for use by 
such district, a portion of certain property 
heretofore transferred under certain restric- 
tions to such State and town by the United 
States; 

H. R. 1816. An act to declare the tidewaters 
in the waterway (in which is located Fort 
Point Channel and South Bay) above the 
easterly side of the highway bridge over Fort 
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Point Channel at Dorchester Avenue in the 
city of Boston nonnavigable tidewaters; 

H. R. 2225. An act to amend section 401 (e) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended; 

H. R. 2679. An act to amend the act to pro- 
tect scenic values along Oak Creek Canyon 
and certain tributaries thereof within the 
Coconino National Forest, Ariz.; and 

H. R. 4936. An act to authorize the fur- 
nishing of subsistence and quarters without 
charge to employees of the Corps of Engi- 
neers engaged on floating plant operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until Monday, May 16, 1955, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


791. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize the ap- 
pointment of an assistant chaplain at the 
United States Military Academy and to fix 
the compensation of the chaplain and assist- 
ant chaplain thereof”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

792. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend subsec- 
tion 303 (e) of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 relating to transportation and stor- 
age of household goods of military personnel 
on permanent change of station”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

793. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill for the relief of 
Capt. William S. Ahalt, and others”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

794. A letter from the Chief Commission- 
er, Indian Claims Commission, transmitting 
a report that proceedings have been finally 
concluded with respect to the following 
claims: Morongo Band of Mission Indians of 
California, Plaintiff, v. The United States of 
America, Defendant (Docket No. 325), and 
The Osage Nation of Indians, Petitioner, v. 
The United States of America, Defendant 
(Docket No. 9), pursuant to section 21 of the 
Indian Claims Commission Act of August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 1055; 25 U. S. C. 70); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MCMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 727. An act to adjust the 
salaries of the judges of the Municipal Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, the 
Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, the Juvenile Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the District of Columbia Tax 
Court; with amendment (Rept. No. 586). 
Referred the Committee of the Whole 


‘House on the State of the Union. 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5652. A bill to provide for the relief of 
certain members of the Army and Air Force, 
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and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 587). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 6063. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 
1925, to exempt certain officers and employees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
from the requirements of such act relating 
to the registration of motor vehicles and the 
licensing of operators when they can prove 
legal residence in some State; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 588). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H.R. 6196. A bill to provide that the Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Board establish and 
maintain Government liquor stores in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H. R. 6197. A bill to incorporate the United 
Mexican Border Veterans; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H. R. 6198. A bill to provide for the sale of 
certain war housing projects to the Housing 
Authority of Beaver County, Pa., for use in 
providing rental housing for persons of lim- 
ited income; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H. R. 6199. A bill to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 14, 1940, to authorize the sale of personal 
property held in connection with housing 
under such act; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 6200. A bill to recognize and facilitate 
the administration of the multiple uses of 
the national forests and other lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H. R. 6201. A bill to amend section 406 of 
the Federal Seed Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 6202. A bill to provide that certain 
findings of disability made for the purposes 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, shall be binding upon the Veterans’ 
Administration; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 6203. A bill to amend section 406 of 
the Federal Seed Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6204. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp to commemo- 
rate Patriot's Day; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 6205. A bill to authorize Federal par- 
ticipation in the cost of protecting the shores 
of privately owned real property as well as 
the shores of publicly owned real property; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. R. 6206, A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a purchase program for domestic 
manganese ore for the southern Appalachian 
area; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. PRIEST: j 

H. R. 6207. A bill to amend subsections (a) 

and (b) of section 351 of the Public Health 
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Bervice Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. PRIEST (by request) : 

H. R. 6208. A bill to amend paragraph (1) 
of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 6209. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain reclamation homestead entrymen; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. R. 6210. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the admission of the State of Min- 
nesota into the Union; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 6211. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 6212. A bill to amend section 214 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to expenses for care of certain dependents) 
with respect to taxpayers whose wives are 
physically or mentally incapable of caring 
tor themselves; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BYRD (by request): 

H. R. 6213. A bill to provide pensions for 
the dependent parents of certain World War 
I veterans who die from non-service-con- 
nected causes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. COON: 

H. R. 6214, A bill to sell certain agricul- 
tural lands of the United States in Oregon 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Interior; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWDY (by request): 

H. R. 6215. A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 to provide the 
maximum retired pay for certain retired en- 
listed men for the period from June 1, 1942, 
through June 30, 1946; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

By Mr. GAVIN: 

H. R. 6216. A bill to authorize the, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to assist States in the 
carrying out of plans for forest land tree 
planting and reforestation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 6217. A bill to aid in promoting em- 
ployment opportunities for members of mi- 
nority groups; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H. R, 6218. A bill to authorize payment by 
the Federal Government of the cost of mak- 
ing certain studies necessary to assist the 
Menominee Tribe of Indians to prepare for 
the termination of Federal supervision; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. LOVRE: 

H. R. 6219. A bill to amend section 406 of 
the Federal Seed Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 6220. A bill to encourage the improve- 
ment and development of marketing facili- 
ties for handling perishable agricultural 
commodities; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 6221. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act so as 
to permit the making of payments to farm- 
ers for certain water-conservation practices; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 6222, A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to assist States in the 
carrying out of plans for forest land tree 
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planting and reforestation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 6223. A bill to amend the act of July 
31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681), and the mining laws 
to provide for multiple use of the surface 
of the same tracts of the public lands, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 6224. A bill to repeal those provi- 
sions of law which exclude from the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system sery- 
ice performed by an individual in the em- 
ploy of his son, daughter, or spouse, and 
service performed by a child in the employ 
of his father or mother; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6225. A bill to provide that no fee 
shall be charged a veteran for furnishing him 
a copy of his discharge or a copy of his cer- 
tificate of service; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6226. A bill to amend section 115 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 in respect 
of distributions in kind; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 6227. A bill to provide for the control 
and regulation of bank holding companies, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 6228. A bill to permit national banks 
to make 20-year real-estate loans and 
9-month construction loans; to amend sec- 
tions 5136 and 5221 of the Revised Statutes; 
to amend the Federal Reserve Act; and to 
provide for the participation of the United 
States in the International Finance Corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 6229. A bill to permit national banks 
to make 20-year real-estate loans and 
9-month construction loans; to amend sec- 
tions 5136 and 5221 of the Revised Statutes; 
to amend the Federal Reserve Act; and to 
provide for the participation of the United 
States in the International Finance Corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: ; 

H. R. 6230. A bill to extend pension bene- 
fits under the laws reenacted by Public Law 
269, 74th Congress, August 13, 1935, as now 
or hereafter amended, to certain persons who 
served with the United States military or na- 
val forces engaged in hostilities in the Moro 
Province, including Mindanao, or in the 
islands of Samar, Leyte, and Luzon, after 
July 4, 1902, and prior to January 1, 1914, 
and to their unremarried widows, child, or 
children; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr, MORANO: 

H. Con. Res. 124. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that efforts 
should be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. Res. 243. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Armed Services to investigate 
and study the factors involved in the separa- 
tion or proposed separation of Cpl. Walter 
William Kulich from the United States Army 
Reserve; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Texas, mem 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact emergency legislation read- 
Justing the import duty on vegetables 
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brought into this country from foreign na- 
tions sufficient in amount to equalize the 
difference in cost of production between for- 
eign and domestic-grown crops and to pre- 
vent the flooding of our domestic markets by 
the importation of these foreign agricultural 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the Delegate from 
Hawaii to seek Federal aid in investigating 
the commercial uses for methods of destruc- 
tion of lava beds; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to increase the immigration quotas appli- 
cable to the peoples of the Pacific and 
Asiatic areas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. R. 6231. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Judge John J. Speight, deceased, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6232. A bill to include as Spanish- 
American War service under laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration cer- 
tain service rendered by Stephen Swan Ogle- 
tree during the Spanish-American War; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. R. 6233. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Alvarez Suarez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 6234. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Jordan (or Fryderyk Jakub Einaugler); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINE: 

H. R. 6235. A bill for the relief of Emma 
Basili Osorowitz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 6236. A bill for the relief of Abra- 
ham, Fanny Gorda, Claire Sarah and Alain 
Leo Trigouboff (also known as Traig); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 6237. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Maria Fuller; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. R. 6238. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gertrud Auguste French; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


261. By Mr. GATHINGS: Petition of several 
members of the First Baptist Church of 
West Memphis, Ark., favoring H. R. 4627 and 
S. 923; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

262. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
post commander, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 
Post 1755, The American Legion, New York, 
N. Y., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to g enact- 
ment of H. R. 595, H. R. 3088, H. R. 3318, and 
S. 967, providing for the maintenance of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N. V.; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Florence Nightingale, National Hospital 
Week, and Speech by Miss Margaret G. 
Arnstein, of the United States Public 
Health Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, today is the 135th anniversary 
of the birth of Florence Nightingale, the 
founder of nursing methods as we know 
them today. During the Crimean War 
Miss Nightingale raised a band of nurses 
and took them to the Turkish military 
hospital at Scutari, on the Bosphorus. 
On November 4, 1854, she assumed con- 
trol of the hospital and introduced sys- 
tem and order where indescribable chaos 
had reigned—and thereby laid the 
foundations of modern scientific nursing. 

But Florence Nightingale is known for 
more than her heroic deeds in the Cri- 
mea. As Miss Margaret G. Arnstein, of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
says in the appended speech: 

Al! nursing has been influenced by her. 
One might say modern nursing is Miss 
Nightingale, 

To Florence Nightingale we owe both 
the high professional standards and the 
system of professional education which 
has given us 390,000 active professional 
nurses in America today. Other Ameri- 
can nurses are giving their services 
throughout the world. Among them are 
such women as Mary Mills, of the United 
States Public Health Service, Chief 
Nurse, on a technical-assistance mission 
to Lebanon for the Foreign Operations 
Administration. I understand that Miss 
Mills has just been awarded the Leba- 
nese Order of Merit by the Minister of 
Public Health for establishing the new 
Makafid School of Nursing in that Near 
Eastern nation. Miss Mills was pre- 
viously decorated by the Liberian Gov- 
ernment for a comparable feat. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL WEEK 

This week we are observing another 
major influence on the good health of 
Americans through National Hospital 
Week. Just recently I delivered an ad- 
dress at the oldest hospital in the United 
States, the 200-year-old Pennsylvania 
Hospital in Philadelphia. The tradition 
of that fine institution reminded me of 
how far we have come since the days 
. hospitals were considered places to 

e. 

Today hospitals are the centers of our 
community’s health services, and our 
national and State hospital associations 
are working hard to provide the highest 
quality care for all Americans. 

In the past several years there has 
been a great increase in hospital con- 


struction. This is due both to the stimu- 
lus offered by the Hill-Burton Act, and 
to the determination of the States and 
communities that their citizens should 
receive the full benefit of new advances 
in the medical sciences. 

It has been estimated that the number 
of persons in the United States without 
access to acceptable general hospital 
services has been reduced from 10 million 
in 1947 to less than 4 million last year, 
New hospitals in rural areas are attract- 
ing physicians and other health person- 
nel. Most new hospitals are using sound 
architectural practices. They are mak- 
ing provisions for consultation services 
ir such fields as pathology, roentgenol- 
ogy, and other diagnostic services. All 
of these factors contribute to better care 
of the American people. 

There is still ever so much to be done, 
with facilities for the chronically ill and 
for mental patients still in very scarce 
supply. But we are making progress, 
and that is what is important. 

During National Hospital Week and 
the anniversary of Florence Nightingale, 
we should all offer our sincerest thanks 
to the men and women in the health pro- 
fessions who have dedicated their lives 
to fighting disease, to relieving human 
suffering, and to preventing needless 
death. 

ARNSTEIN SPEECH 


Under leave granted me by unanimous 
consent, I am inserting in the RECORD a 
speech by one of the leaders of the nurs- 
ing profession, Miss Margaret G. Arn- 
stein, Chief of the Division of Nursing 
Resources of the United States Public 
Health Service. Her address was made 
before the section on historical and cul- 
tural medicine of the New York Academy 


e beatae in New York City, May 11, 
5: 


THE INFLUENCE OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ON 
NURSING 


Modern nursing derives so completely from 
the example and teaching of Florence Night- 
ingale that it is hard to pick out the par- 
ticular practices that owe their existence to 
her influence. All nursing has been influ- 
enced by her. One might say modern nurs- 
ing is Miss Nightingale—that her name is a 


synonym for nursing. She demonstrated in 


a dramatic fashion in the Crimea that nurs- 
ing—and sanitation—could reduce mortality, 
as Dr. Berry will describe to you. 

The medical profession has long recog- 
nized the essential role of nursing in care 
of patients and prevention of illness. The 
Academy of Medicine tonight in paying trib- 
ute to Florence Nightingale, is paying tribute 


‘to the contribution nursing makes to medi- 


cal practice. 

Nursing literally did not exist, except in a 
few religious orders, until Miss Nightingale 
showed what it could do, and more impor- 
tant, established a school to. produce people 
who could do it. This first school at St. 
Thomas’ Hospital in London was a model for 
all the later schools in England and the 
United States. Nightingale nurses became 
heads of all the early schools established in 
England. Bellevue Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing in New York, the first in this country to 
introduce the Nightingale principles, was ac- 


tually guided by letters from Miss Night- 
ingale. 

This evening I would like to detach Miss 
Nightingale’s principles from their historical 
setting and discuss them in relation to mod- 
ern nursing. To do this one must recognize 
that Miss Nightingale had both a good influ- 
ence and a bad influence on nursing. Most 
of the bad influence is due to the fact that 
we have slavishly followed some practices she 
strongly advocated, long after the need for 
them has disappeared. Some of it is due to 
the fact that we have continued with prac- 
tices she initiated, but have ignored the 
underlying principles which she set forth. 

The influences that have outlived their so- 
cial usefulness are almost entirely related to 
the conduct of student nurses. When Miss 
Nightingale started the first training school, 
the Nightingale nurse, in the words of one of 
her biographers, “had to establish her char- 
acter in a profession proverbial for its im- 
morality.” 

The probationers, as students were called, 
had their entire lives controlled by the 
school as though in a convent. They had 2 
hours of outdoor exercise each day, outside 
the dormitory. They were never allowed to 
leave the dormitory alone. All other time 
was scheduled: meals, work and learning, 
and sleep. All this control probably was 
necessary at that time. The fact that some 
of it has lingered on into the middle of the 
20th century shows we did not consider the 
reason for the practice but clung to the 
practice itself long after the respectability of 
nursing was established, and young women 
in our society had attained much more inde- 
pendence. 

Miss Nightingale herself recognized the 
danger of stereotyping. In the paper, Sick 
Nursing and Health Nursing, that she read 
in Chicago in 1893, when she was in her 
seventies, she said, “No system can endure 
that does not march.” 

On the other hand, if we had followed as 
closely all else that she taught, we would not 
now be trying to undo so much of what we 
recently have been teaching and doing in 
this country in nursing. 

This astonishing person had such vision 
and understanding that I sometimes think 
a school of nursing today could not do better 
than read from her writings each: morning a 
lesson for the day. The lesson could then 
be expanded with the knowledge of human 
relations and with the scientific facts we 
have acquired since her day, but I doubt 
that many new lessons would be needed. 

It is a little disconcerting to realize some 
of our most modern ideas—that are still op- 
posed by some nurses and some of the related 
professions—that these dangerous new ideas 
were taught by Miss Nightingale 95 years ago. 
Our leaders in nursing today have come to 
these ideas quite independently and have 
contributed greatly to getting us back on the 
track and several miles ahead of the point 
where we went off. v 

We might consider these ideas under three 
main headings: care of the patient in the 


‘hospital and in the home; administration of 
_of nursing services; and education of nurses. 


About care of the patient, the most ad- 
vanced members of the nursing profession 
are stressing the idea that we must nurse 


the whole patient and not just his disease. 


Miss Nightingale expressed the same princi- 
ple. She said, “The art is that of nursing 
the sick.” And she added, “Please mark— 
nursing the sick; not nursing sickness.” 
Her definition of nursing the sick included 
giving the medicines and stimulants pre- 
scribed, and the surgical appliances, proper 
use of fresh air, warmth, and cleanliness, 
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proper choosing and giving the diet, and 
quiet. All this was to be done, she wrote, 
“at least expense of vital power of the sick.” 

Psychosomatic medicine is a relatively new 
concept, yet the great physicians and nurses 
of the past recognized the influence of emo- 
tions on disease conditions. In writing 
about the care of patients, Miss Nightingale 
gave attention to the ways a patient’s illness 
is affected by his state of mind, his worries 
and fears, the attractiveness or drabness of 
his surroundings, and the noise around him, 
She summed it up as follows: 

“The symptoms or the sufferings generally 
considered to be inevitable and incident to 
the disease are very often not symptoms 
of the disease at all, but of something quite 
different—of the want of fresh air * * * or 
of quiet or of cleanliness or of punctuality. 
+ + + The reparative process * * has been 
hindered * * * by some want in one or in 
all of these things.” 

We can almost hear the modern cardiolo- 
gist saying, as she did, “Apprehension, un- 
certainly, waiting, expectation, fear of sur- 
prise, do a patient more harm than any 
exertion.” 

Psychiatrists today teach us that the type 
of reassurance which tells a patient not to 
worry, the operation will not amount to any- 
thing, he will be all right, and other such 
encouragements, often defeats its own end. 
Today we believe that listening to the pa- 
tient, the process we call nondirective in- 
terviewing, is actually more helpful. Al- 
though we did not learn this principle from 
Florence Nightingale, we might have done 
so. Although no one had ever heard of “non- 
directive interviewing,” Miss Nightingale ad- 
monished, “Do not cheer the sick by making 
light of their danger,” and continued at 
length to discuss the understanding of pa- 
tients’ fears and their individual differences. 

In recent years we have recognized that 
color affects the productivity of industrial 
workers, and are now experimenting with 
the effect of color on patients, Although 
Miss Nightingale made no controlled experi- 
ments, she observed keenly, and in this 
instance her observations have been proved 
correct by later scientific experiments. Lit- 
tle as we know about the way in which we 
are affected by form, by color, and light,” 
she wrote, “we do know this, they have 
actual physical effect.” Another observa- 
tion from her writing of the same period 
was: “No one who has watched the sick 
can doubt the fact that some feel stimulus 
from looking at scarlet flowers, exhaustion 
from looking at deep blue, etc.” 

On the other hand, Miss Nightingale rec- 
ognized that the connection between mind 
and body is not a one-way street. She said 
she wished “a little more was thought of the 
effect of the body on the mind.” Today we 
recognize this fact and no longer say, as 
we did some years ago, that a patient “is 
or is not cooperative.” We try to understand 
why he complains, or why he is angry, or 
why he resists treatment. Miss Nightingale 
summed up the patient’s difficulties so suc- 
cinctly that we might repeat her words 
everyday: “Almost any sick person, who be- 
haves decently well, exercises more self- 
control every moment of his day than you 
will ever know till your are sick yourself.” 

Until recently, the recognition given Flor- 
ence Nightingale by the nursing profession 
has been primarily for her work in establish- 
ing decent standards of nursing care for 
patients and starting a system of training for 
those who give the care. Yet perhaps her 
real genius was in the management field. 
She may have been so far ahead of her time 
that we did not appreciate the principles 
she bequeathed us; we have had to discover 
them for ourselves. Nurses, like hospital ad- 
ministrators, have gone to industry and bus- 
iness for ideas on better management. So 
we cannot say that Miss Nightingale has in- 
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fluenced our profession greatly in this aspect 
of nursing service. Yet she knew the basic 
principles of good management and ex- 
pressed them so well I would like to quote 
part of her statement on the first require- 
ment of an administrator: 

“To be ‘in charge’ is certainly not only to 
carry out the proper measures yourself but 
to see that everyone else does so too. * * * 
It is neither to do everything yourself nor 
to appoint a number of people to the (same) 
duty.” 

Miss Nightingale had much to say about 
applying this principle and other principles 
of good management. In 1858 she advocated 
conserving the nurse’s time and energy in 
almost the exact same words that were used 
in 1955 in a recommendation growing out of 
a recent time study of nursing activities. 
I quote from the report by a Michigan hos- 
pital: 

“Following the study made in our hospital 
we now have a messenger service that brings 
supplies and drugs to the patient units and 
transports patients from place to place in 
the hospital.” 

Miss Nightingale said that “nothing should 
be fetched by the nurses,” and that “the 
nurse should never be obliged to quit her 
floor except for her own dinner and supper.” 
She had a scheme to make this possible— 
more revolutionary in her day than pneu- 
matic tubes in ours—a “windlass installa- 
tion,” or lift to bring up the patients’ food. 
She also had a scheme for saving work by 
having hot water piped up to every floor. 
Without systems of this kind, she said, the 
nurse is converted into a pair of legs. 

She was not only an administrator but an 
inventor of labor-saving devices. The inter- 
communicating system at which we marvel 
today seems only a natural descendant of 
her suggestion that “the bells of patients 
should all ring in the passage outside the 
nurse's door on that story and should have a 
valve which flies open when its bell rings 
and remains open in order that the nurse 
may see who has rung.” 

Perhaps some of Miss Nightingale’s ideas 
have remained dormant in nurses’ conscious- 
ness like recessive characteristics. Even to- 
day only the more progressive hospitals have 
written job descriptions for all nursing per- 
sonnel. We rather timidly suggest that the 
good staff nurse should receive recognition 
through higher pay and more responsibility 
without necessarily having to become an 
administrator. 

Miss Nightingale said in 1858, in her 
subsidiary notes as to the introduction of 
female nursing into military hospitals, that 
the duties of each nurse, senior and junior, 
and of the orderly should be ciearly out- 
lined. She also wrote: “Many women are 
valuable as nurses who are yet unfit for pro- 
motion to head nurses. It appears to me 
that it would be desirable to have inter- 
mediate recompense.” 

The recent studies to which I referred 
have analyzed the pattern of interruptions 
in the head nurse’s activities and have 
shown that the head nurse seldom spends as 
much as 5 minutes on an activity without 
being interrupted. Miss Nightingale had a 
gloomy outlook for people who spent their 
days in this fashion. She said, “I have never 
known persons who exposed themselves for 
years to constant interruption who did not 
muddle away their intellects by it at last.” 

Examples of her astute understanding of 
administration and her inventiveness could 
be multiplied for the rest of the evening. 
I shall quote only one more, under the 
heading of administration: “Unless the 
matron’s authority is supported by the prin- 
cipal medical officer, the patients always suf- 
fer.“ When we read Miss Nightingale’s 
writings we are never in danger of forget- 
ting the patient. 
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In the field of nursing education, we have 
been grappling with numerous perplexing 
problems and divergent ideas in recent years. 
Here again Miss Nightingale offered many 
ideas that today would be considered progres- 
sive, perhaps even radical. Many students 
of our system of nursing education maintain 
that the school of nursing should be inde- 
pendent of the hospital. It is interesting 
to note that the first school of nursing, the 
Nightingale School at St. Thomas’ Hospital 
in London, had its own endowment fund 
and its own board of managers. 3 

The first schools in this country, at Belle- 
vue and Massachusetts General Hospitals, 
were not established primarily to insure bet- 
ter care of the sick, but to educate nurses. 
The impetus for these schools came not from 
the physicians or the hospitals, but from 
the New York State Charities, and from the 
Women’s Education Association in Boston. 
Each was directed initially by its own board 
of managers. 

Recent studies of costs of schools of nurs- 
ing have wrestled with the question, “Should 
nursing service personnel, head nurses, and 
others contribute to the education of the 
students?” In the Nightingale school, the 
head nurses and the director of nurses were 
paid part of their salaries from the Nightin- 
gale fund for the training of students. So 
we at least have a precedent for this prac- 
tice. 

Some of us have believed that having the 
students work full time on the wards was 
“the good old way.” Yet even in Miss Night- 
ingale’s era, when theory was a much smaller 
part of the preparation for any. profession 
than it is now, Miss Nightingale stated as 
one of the essentials of a training school 
that “there shall be an organization which 
by giving proper help in the wards gives pro- 
bationers time to do their work as pupils 
as well as give service to patients. Seventy 
years later we are proposing not a completely 
different philosophy of training, but rather 
more of the pupil and less of the service. 

Nursing educators are convinced of the 
necessity of students understanding the rea- 
sons behind the things they do—of the value 
of the case-study method of teaching. Miss 
Nightingale must be nodding her head in 
approval. Her spirit perhaps is murmuring 
“at last.” For in 1882 she wrote, “We re- 
quire a special organization for the purpose 
of training.” Then she explained: 

“Training is to teach not only what is to 
be done * * * not only how to do it, but why 
such and such a thing is done, and not such 
and such another; as also to teach symptoms, 
and what symptoms indicate what of a dis- 
ease or change, and the ‘reason why’ of such 
symptoms. 

“Without time for these things, average 
nurse-probationers degenerate into conceited 
ward drudges. Without a system for these 
things, they potter and cobble out their year 
about the patients, and make not much 
progress in real nursing—that is, in obeying 
the physicians’ and surgeons’ orders intelli- 
gently and perfectly.” 

In her forthright way, Miss Nightingale’s 
predicted dire things for the students if we 
do not give them proper training. 

She summarized so well all the attributes 
we want in a nurse today that I am going to 
end with this quotation: 

“Training is to teach a nurse to know her 
business, that is, to observe exactly, to un- 
derstand, to know exactly, to do, to tell 
exactly, in such stupendous issues as life and 
death, health, and disease. 

“Training is to enable the nurse to act for 
the best in carrying out her orders, not as 
a machine but as a nurse; as an intelligent 
and responsible being. Training has to 
make her, not servile, but loyal to medical 
orders and authorities. True loyalty to or- 
ders cannot be without the independent 
sense of responsibility, which alone secures 
real trustworthiness.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following address I 
made before the National Tcwnsend 
Convention at St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
May 2, 1955: 

Mr, Chairman, Dr. Townsend, distin- 
guished guests, delegates, ladies, and gentle- 
men, it is a source of personal inspiration to 
see so many of you here at this, your 15th 
convention, and to look back on your sig- 
nificant accomplishments under the leader- 
ship of your beloved Dr. Townsend. 

It is fitting that you have chosen to meet 
in this beautiful city of St. Petersburg. It 
is known throughout the land as a haven 
for our retired senior citizens. I am sure 
that your visit here will be a most pleasant 
one. 

I come to talk with you, briefly, on a mat- 
ter in which you, and millions of other 
American citizens, are deeply interested. I 
come also to pay a tribute to the founder 
of your organization, Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send. In all our land, no other person has 
done more to improve the lot of the senior 
citizens of our country. “His efforts have 
done much in lightening the burden of our 
old folks and in making possible for them 
a better opportunity for a decent livelihood 
in their retirement. 

I know that the pages of history will duly 
record his tremendous contribution to the 
well-being of his fellowmen. His persever- 
ance and courage against overwhelming ob- 
stacles serve as inspiration to all of us, and 
to those who will follow along the path 
toward social and economic justice which 
he has so clearly marked. 

This 15th convention has been most aptly 
entitled the “Torchlight Convention.” 
Truly, the purpose of this gathering is to 
light the torch of truth, showing the way to 
a better tomorrow for the senior citizens of 
the Nation and for our younger folks to look 
forward to. 

I have always admired the Townsend or- 
ganization because of its sincere concern 
with the problems of people. In this day 
of increasing mechanization and preoccupa- 
tion with such things as automation, A- and 
H-bombs, guided missiles, V-8 engines, tele- 
vision, and other mechanical and technical 
advancements, it is encouraging to find such 
a dedicated organization striving to obtain 
for our old folks an equitable share of the 
Nation’s abundance which you have helped 
to create. 

You have made outstanding progress in 
an area where any progress is difficult. The 
struggle for social reform is a constant up- 
hill fight. Tremendous pressures for iner- 
tia must be overcome before any advances 
can be made. 

Great gains have been wor. And although 
you have not obtained your objective for 
adequate insurance or retirement benefits for 
elderly citizens, you have made great prog- 
ress. You have been a tremendous force 
for good. You can rightfully claim much 
of the credit for improvements that have 
been made in State and Federal legislation 
pertaining to problems of the aged. You 
are a force for good because you put human 
values above everything else. 

We need only to refer to history to find 
illustrations of successful campaigns which 
have been won against the forces of social 
inaction. Some of these fights have taken 
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many decades, others hundreds or even 
thousands of years. 

Consider the struggle over the ages for 
the realization of the inherent worth and 
dignity of the human spirit.. From the days 
of Christ, man has been taught that human 
dignity and spiritual values transcend all 
other values. The basic elements of Chris- 
tianity teach that we are all God's children 
and that we are important in His plan. 
This teaching survived the tyranny of the 
Roman Empire, the Dark Ages and was re- 
born in the renaissance. Down through the 
centuries man has struggled to break the 
chains of feudalism, political and religious 
persecution and to improve his status. Our 
own forefathers came to America to find a 
freedom which was denied them in their 
native lands. 

Yes, the struggle for freedom and social 
progress for the individual has carried down 
into our own lifetime. We have achieved a 
measure of freedom and dignity unsurpassed 
in all of the history of the world. But 
we continue to fight for an even better life 
for ourselves and our children and our 
grandchildren because there still are in- 
equities today which need remedying. 

Some of the struggles for social progress 
have been of a shorter duration, but none- 
theless intense. The fight against the in- 
human institution of slavery in this coun- 
try lasted almost a hundred years, and was 
won at the fearful cost of human lives and 
suffering in a great Civil War. 

Woman suffrage was not achieved until 
the recent past, after decades and decades 
of agitation. No, my friends, real social 
progress is not easy to win. It is a con- 
tinuing struggle against powerful forces who 
seek to maintain the status quo and who 
fear change. 

Your program is one which should attract 
interest from young people as well as old 
folks, The young man or woman who has 
the foresight and vision to look ahead, will 
be interested in the kind of Federal insur- 
ance, or social-security program that will 
adequately provide for them in their twi- 
light years. Young people are naturally 
concerned about the welfaré of their par- 
ents and that, too, should interest them 
in a security program that is adequate in 
meeting the needs of their elders. 

We are not much concerned about the 
name of a program so long as the objective 
is to adequately compensate retired citizens 
and to provide for them the opportunity to 
properly share in the abundance with which 
this Nation is blessed. 

Any program of social reform which gives 
a break to the average citizen will always be 
denounced by those who traditionally have 
opposed social legislation and social progress. 

The objective you seek will one day be 
realized. It would be unrealistic to expect 
it to come without great effort and sacrifice, 
for social reform unfortunately does not 
move as fast as we would like. 

Progress has been slowed down by those 
who say that the Nation cannot afford a 
program such as yours or, even programs 
which are not as far advanced as yours. 
They ignore the facts that one of our Na- 
tion’s great problems today is how to meet 
the challenge of abundance. 

We are worried about the great surpluses of 
farm products. We are concerned because 
the storehouses are filled with all sorts of 
electrical gadgets, automobiles, and other 
items essential for good living. It seems to 
me that the question is whether we can af- 
ford to hold back on programs for adequate 
retirement benefits. Can we afford to block 
plans to raise the living level of millions 
of American workingmen and women and 
their families who now live on incomes that 
are not adequate to provide the kind of live- 
lihood and opportunities they are entitled to? 

There is something seriously wrong when 
millions of our fellow citizens are suffering 
because of the lack of goods which the Na- 
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tion has in such great abundance. Some 
folks say we are living beyond our means. 
They suggest that because of this great 
abundance we should adjust ourselves down- 
ward and backward. Because there is so 
much of everything they believe people 
should live on less. That, to me, does not 
make good sense. 

In this great land of ours there is no good 
reason why everyone should not have the 
opportunity for a full, happy, and productive 
life. 


In order to build an expanding, full em- 
ployment economy we must make it possible 
for our old folks to share in our economic 
progress. This is one of your aims and it 
is sound. Increased purchasing power is the 
key to a brighter tomorrow. Millions of 
citizens now barely able to exist on meager 
pensions, inadequate unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age benefits, or public assistance 
today constitute a great potential force for 
economic advancement if they are given the 
opportunity to share in the Nation’s wealth. 

Our Nation was founded by men who had 
a deep and abiding faith in human progress 
and a humble respect for the needs of our 
people. Democracy can be hurt only in times 
of chaos and in an atmosphere of fear, uncer- 
tainty, and hopelessness. 

Your own organization was born in the 
grim days of depression. You remember well 
that panic which seized our people when our 
economy was in a state of collapse because 
of policies which ignored the welfare of the 
average American. We must remember well 
the lessons we learned 25 years ago and re- 
sist any attempts to again take us down the 
road to economic disaster. 

I regret to say that already I see some of 
the same danger signals of the 1920's in cer- 
tain policies of the present administration. 
The ill-fated “hard money” policy has 
already forced increases in the interest rates 
on Government securities and has worked 
a hardship on borrowers and small busi- 
nesses. Preoccupation with the alleged needs 
for encouraging investments has taken 
precedence over the real needs of the average 
American for tax relief and resulting in- 
creases in purchasing power. 

Some people in the administration believe 
that a float of unemployment is essential in 
a competitive society in order to keep pro- 
duction on a high level. They overlook 
human values and fail to see the suffering 
that comes to several million American fam- 
ilies who are compelled to live on inadequate 
unemployment insurance, public assistance 
or private charity. They fail to see the tre- 
mendous waste in human and natural re- 
sources that comes with idle men, idle ma- 
chines and idle factories. 

The real waste in our Nation today is the 
loss in national output because of this back- 
ward adjustment and fear of abundance, 
This loss last year amounted to something 
like $30 billion. It does not make sense that 
several million workers who desperately seek 
work in our country today are unable to get 
jobs, particularly when there is so much 
work to do. There is a great need, all over 
the country, for more and better schools. 
There is a crying need for hospitals and in- 
creased medical care for our citizens. In all 
parts of our great country there is the need 
for the building of highways and expansion 
of water, sewer, sanitary systems and the 
like. There is a great new field for employ- 
ment in serving the millions of people for 
whom new avenues have opened for longer 
vacations, travel, recreation and culture be- 
cause of automation and increased produc- 
tive power. 

We need not fear abundance. We should 
not be frightened about a program which 
would permit all of our citizens, and par- 
ticularly our deserving senior citizens to 
fully share in the necessities and luxuries 
of life which we, as a Nation, have in such 
great abundance. 

If we have the vision, our productive 
capacity can provide more leisure. It need 
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not be unemployment and suffering amid 
plenty. If we have the vision, abundance 
should be cause for rejoicing, not confusion, 
fear, and sorrow. 

But, shortsighted economic thinking and 
philosophy which we had hoped was dis- 
credited, dead and buried in the great depres- 
sion, is now making its reincarnation. I am 
seriously alarmed at some striking resem- 
blances to the predepression administration 
which are now appearing on the present- 
day Washington scene. 

In my opinion the present administration 
is not concerning itself with the problems of 
people but is focusing more and more at- 
tention on the health of the stock market, 
the banking interests, and the profit figures 
of our giant corporations. 

The administration should realize that the 
needs of our aged are becoming more critical 
each year. The number of persons over 65 
years of age is increasing at the rate of over 
1,000 persons a day. Senior citizens now 
make up over 8 percent of our total popula- 
tion and the proportion is rising rapidly as 
medical science makes new discoveries which 
prolong our life expectancy. 

The hard fact of the matter is that our 
social and economic advances have not 
nearly kept pace with our medical, scientific, 
and technical advances. Concern for human 
needs has been shoved aside in the mad 
race for profits and economic power. But 
how can we achieve real and lasting pro- 
gress unless the needs of our aged are given 
the serious consideration they deserve? To- 
day, even middle-aged workers are being dis- 
criminated against in employment oppor- 
tunities. What happens to these citizens 
who can no longer find employment? A 
few have been able to accumulate savings 
in their lifetime, however meager. But how 
far will savings go when the cost of living 
remains at such a high level. Some aged 
persons are cared for by children or rela- 
tives, but we know of the natural desire 
for independence and freedom of action. 

One of the most effective ways which the 
administration could begin to meet the 
problems of the aged would be in supporting 
a housing plan for the older citizens of 
this Nation. 

An example of how this plan could be 
geared to the needs of our aged is to be found 
in Cleveland, where a public housing devel- 
opment has set aside 100 apartments, with 
special provisions such as elevators, nonslip 
floors, handrails and other fixtures which 
would make life easier for old people. 

Rent in such a project would be low and 
independence would be assured without 
isolation, since the apartments are a part 
of a larger development which would have 
occupants of all ages. This is the type of 
program which the Federal Government 
should undertake on a nationwide scale to 
reassert its interest and concern for the 
needs of our growing aged population. 

Of course, the Federal Government must 
begin to face up to the realties of the basic 
financial needs of the senior citizens. Pres- 
ent levels of benefits under the old-age in- 
surance provisions of the Social Security 
Act are pitifully inadequate despite recent 
increases. Even $100 a month pension would 
be little enough to buy the bare necessities 
of life. Millions of Americans are trying to 
exist today on far less than that. Coverage, 
while extended recently, still does not pro- 
vide for aged persons not eligible for bene- 
fits at the time of their retirement because 
of limited original coverage and other dis- 
qualifications. Permanently and totally dis- 
abled persons are discriminated against un- 
der the present law. 

I share your views that our present social 
security law is far from adequate. But it 
can, and will be improved, as more citizens 
show an interest in their Government and 
in legislation that means so much to them- 
selves and their families. We can make our 
social security law whatever we want it to 
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to be when we arouse enough public sup- 


rt. 

Dr. Townsend has displayed wisdom in 
looking toward his objective. He is realistic 
enough to know that it requires organiza- 
tion, work, and effort. He has called atten- 
tion to the great need for unity and action 
on the part of elderly folks throughout the 
Nation. He has wisely suggested that you 
make common cause with organizations of 
working men and women who are your 
strongest allies. Labor organizations are 
made up of members, who like yourself, are 
deeply concerned about humane problems 
and about the security of our senior citizens. 

Don't forget, there are some in this country 
who would like to destroy social security, 
not because they want something better, but 
because they don't like security at all for the 
average citizen. They don't like welfare 
programs. The security that comes regularly 
with an old-age insurance or pension check— 
something that is yours as a matter of right— 
gives to old folks a sense of dignity, self- 
respect, and independence. 

Some folks don’t want you to be inde- 
pendent. They don't want you to be in a 
position where you can’t be pushed around 
or be told what to do. Old-age insurance or 
retirement pension legislation, or whatever 
you wish to call it, can be improved to the 
extent that people desire, if they have the 
initiative to exert themselves and to apply 
themselves to the task that must be done. 

There is really no need to worry about 
the financial soundness of the social security 
system. Social security is just as good and 
strong as your Government. 

The real test, as to whether the Nation 
can and will adequately provide for retired 
folks and for all of our people will finally 
depend upon whether or not we have the real 
wealth in human and natural resources and 
in food and other essential goods. 

In closing I must say a good word about 
my friends, Mrs. Ford and Mr. ELLIOTT. They 
are doing a good job for you in Washington 
and have the respect of my colleagues in the 
Congress. 

Dr. Townsend is also greatly admired by 
Members of the Congress for his outstanding 
leadership in your great cause. 

Many Members of Congress have signed the 
‘Townsend petition requesting that consider- 
ation be given to your program in committees 
and on the floor of the Congress. 

Although this objective has not been 
achieved, your work has been most fruitful 
in that it has had a powerful impact on 
bringing about improvements in social se- 
curity. 

In this beautiful Florida city are a number 
of people who have come here from my con- 
ucessional district. I had the pleasure of 
raeeting some dear friends only a few mo- 
ments ago. I refer to Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. 
Birch, who are now residents of this city 
and are with us here in the convention hall. 
Mr. Birch was a prominent citizen of Reading, 
Pa., and for many years principal of the 
boys high school. I was one of his students. 

I regret that I can’t stay here a few days 
instead of rushing back to Washington. To 
all of you, my sincere best wishes. May you 
enjoy continued success in advancing a just 
cause to which you are so faithfully devoted. 


Long-Short Haul 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
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include herewith a letter from Chair- 
man Richard Mitchell, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and a statement 
from the Commission giving its justifi- 
cation for a bill I have introduced today 
by request of the Commission: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1955. 
The Honorable J. Percy $ 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN PRIEST: I am submitting 
herewith for your consideration 20 copies of 
a draft of a bill to amend section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, together with a 
statement of justification of the bill. 

After an intensive review of the operation 
of the fourth section of the act, with par- 
ticular reference to its impact on the work 
of the Commission and the ratemaking 
function of the rail carriers, the Commis- 
sion has come to the definite conclusion that 
this section should be amended so as to 
eliminate therefrom all unnecessary refine- 
ments of the long-and-short-haul principle, 
but at the same time retain the central ob- 
jective of the fourth section, i. e., departures 
from the long-and-short-haul principle over 
direct routes. 

The Commission would be very grateful for 
your assistance in introducing the bill and 
giving it early consideration. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD F. MITCHELL, 
Z Chairman. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The attached draft of proposed bill is 
intended to amend section 4 (1) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act so as to remove 
therefrom all unnecessary and unduly bur- 
densome refinements of the long-and-short- 
haul principle, which principle was orig- 
inally designed to prevent the specific dis- 
criminatory practice of charging more for 
a shorter than for a longer haul. That 
principle is still valid today. 

Section 4 (1) of the act now prohibits 
any common carrier subject to part I or 
part III thereof from charging or receiving 
any greater compensation for the transpor- 
tation of passengers, or like kind of prop- 
erty, for a shorter than for a longer distance 
over the same line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within 
the longer distance, or from charging any 
greater compensation as a through rate than 
the aggregate of the intermediate rates sub- 
ject to the provisions of part I or III. It 
further provides that upon application the 
Commission may, in special cases, after in- 
vestigation, authorize such carriers to charge 
less for the longer than for the shorter dis- 
tances, and that the Commission may from 
time to time prescribe the extent to which 
such designated carrier may be relieved from 
the operation of the section, except that in 
exercising such authority the Commission 
shall not permit the establishment of any 
charge to or from the more distant point 
that is not reasonably compensatory for the 
service performed, 

The proposed amendment is specifically 
designed to make the fourth section self- 
operating with respect to the right of a cir- 
cuitous route to meet the rate or rates legally 
established between competitive points over 
the more direct routes. No further author- 
ization from the Commission would be re- 
quired other than the standards laid down 
by other sections of the act. As an incident 
of this suggested change we are proposing 
to remove from section 4 the so-called rea- 
sonably compensatory provision. This, in 
our opinion, would eliminate from section 
4 all of the unnecessary refinements of the 
long-and-short-haul principle, would ter- 
minate our responsibility with respect to 
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fourth-section departures over circuitous 
routes, and would limit our jurisdiction to 
authorizations of relief over direct routes, 
upon application and after investigation, 
where special justification for such relief 
is shown. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
public interest is not being served by the 
imposition of the restrictions in question. 
The history of their administration has 
proved them to be excessively burdensome 
to all concerned. Together they have re- 
sulted in disproportionate expenditures of 
time, labor, and funds by both the carriers 
and the Commission in comparison with the 
relatively small benefits derived. Moreover, 
almost all of the dissatisfaction with sec- 
tion 4, which is expressed periodically by 
carriers and shippers alike, appears to stem 
from the same burdensome provisions. 

Section 4 has been highly controversial 
since its inception both as to its substantive 
provisions and as to the manner and extent 
of its administration. In implementing this 
section the Commission initially adopted a 
vigorous policy, but due to the early attitude 
of the courts, especially the narrow intepre- 
tation given the words “under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions“ 
(which were contained in the original act) 
in I. C. C. v. Alabama Midland Ry. Co. (168 
U. S. 144 (1897)), the Commission was com- 
pelled to abandon, at least temporarily, its 
forceful approach. 

The enactment of the Mann-Elkins Act, 
June 8, 1910, however, gave new life to the 
section by eliminating the phrase “under 
substantially similar circumstances and con- 
ditions”; and, as set forth in that act, sec- 
tion 4 appeared to contain all the essentials 
necessary for effective and efficient adminis- 
tration. The Transportation Act of 1920, 


however, added two refinements, viz, the 
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“reasonably compensatory” provision and the 
so-called “equidistant” provision which 
proved to be troublesome. The latter pro- 
vision was repealed by the Transportation 
Act of 1940, at which time the “reasonably 
compensatory” provision did not appear to 
be quite so objectionable by comparison. 
In retrospect, however, it is now equally 
clear that the carriers should not be re- 
quired to secure our permission for the pub- 
lication of rates over circuitous routes 
equivalent to the going rates over direct 
routes when in their managerial discretion 
such rates are necessary because of competi- 
tive factors. 

The Commission is now firmly of the view 
that the “reasonably compensatory” provi- 
sion no longer serves any useful purpose, and 
that it may well be eliminated from section 4 
without jeopardizing the public interest. 
And, in this connection, we wish to point 
out that under other sections of the act the 
Commission is constantly seeking assurance 
that all rates subject to its jurisdiction, in- 
cluding those published under section 4, are 
not unjust or unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory, nor unduly prejudicial or pref- 
erential. For this reason we do not believe 
that the proposed amendment would detract 
substantially from our jurisdiction, but 
would, on the other hand, allow us greater 
discretion in the administration of this sec- 
tion, which should inure to the benefit of the 
carriers and the public as well. 

It is our view that the central principle of 
the fourth section, i. e., control of departures 
from the long-and-short-haul principle over 
the direct routes—is sound and should be 
retained, and that enactment of the pro- 
posed amendment would serve to streamline 
section 4. It would likewise enhance our 
administrative effectiveness and relieve the 
carriers of an unnecessary burden. 


May 12 


Public-Opinion Survey—11th Illinois 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
fifth consecutive year, I have conducted 
a public-opinion survey among the con- 
stituents of my congressional district, 
and this year mailed out 19,700 question- 
naires, of which 250 were returned unde- 
livered, showing a net mailing of 19,450. 

To date, 3,520 questionnaires have been 
returned and tabulated, which repre- 
sents 18.1 percent of the net mailing and 
which, according to professional sam- 
pling criteria, is a very good return. 

Besides the 4,200 people on my semi- 
monthly newsletter mailing list, the 
questionnaire was sent into every pre- 
einct in the district to people picked at 
random without prior knowledge of their 
political affiliation, so that the distribu- 
tion accomplished was as fair as was 
humanly possible and indicates that a 
typical cross-section of the constituency 
was sampled. The results of the survey 
are as follows: 


1. Are you in favor of the United States continuing as a member of the United Nations? 69.5 996 28. 3 79 2.2 
2. Do you favor further arms and military aid forforeign nations?__....-....--.-.-..-+...------.---------~---------- 44.9 | 1,753 49.8 188 5. 3 
3. Do you favor continued economic aid (point 4 program) to foreign nations for the development of backward areas? 50.0 | 1,622 46.0 139 4.0 
4. Do you approve of the Republican foreign policy in general? 5 56.9 1,066 30.3 450 12.8 
Do you approve of the Eisenhower administration to date? „„ a M 65. 3 840 23.9 382 10.8 
24.7 | 2,069 58.8 230 6.5 
62.7 1, 136 32.3 178 5.0 
54.6 | 1,477 41.9 122 3.5 
43.5 | 1,750 49.7 240 6,8 
76.1 717 20.4 123 3.5 
72.1 842 23.9 139 4.0 
65.9 1,103 31.3 97 2.8 
76.6 674 19.1 150 4.3 
75. 7 697 19.8 159 4.5 
81.0 567 16,1 101 2.9 
16. Do oo believe we are spending enough for military security? (The estimated budget expenditure for 1956 is $62.4 
billion; 65 percent of this or $40.5 billion is for major national military security. 2, 768 78.7 487 13.8 265 7.5 
17. Do you think the average American bern mo can pay its employees a guaranteed annual wage 1, 202 34.1 | 2,067 58.7 251 7.2 
18. Do you favor President Eisenhower's conducting personal talks with the heads of the Russian and British Gov 2, 311 65.7 | 1,045 29. 7 164 4.6 
19. Do you eel of a questionnaire of this type as a means of helping a Congressman to know the thinking of his con- 
SUTURE ̃ ̃ = ᷣ ß . . ̃⅛⁰1ͤIͥͤrß ꝗ ⁰‚. ] ̃ ͤT-lT——— . 3, 451 98.0 38 1,1 31 .9 


Five of the questions asked in this and similarly worded in 1954 and 1953, 
year’s survey were identical in content and a comparison of the results over 


these 3 years is as follows: 


Percentages 


6. Do you approve of the Eisenhower administration to date?...... 


_- ꝰ' ö—ñ — — — — — 3s. ¶ Q —＋◻Eẽk—ʒ— —Lꝑœ̃äkʒ ᷑ ˙ ʒaTꝛ —2—jä—— ́——ꝛ—ñ ⁊ð»ͤ—iu?X“ ʒͤñ ͤ ĩ˙—vW—k1 k — 


It is to be noted that in the percentage of “yes” and “no” answers tabulated in the 1953 questionnaire, the “no answers“ were not included in the percentage breakdown. 
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Soroptomist of the Month: Congress- 
woman From the First Idaho District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to place in 
the Record at this time an article from 
the April 1955 issue of the American 
Soroptimist which pays tribute to the 
charming lady from Idaho, the able and 
conscientious Congresswoman from the 
First District, Mrs. GRACE Prost. Mrs. 
Prost is the only soroptimist in the 
United States Congress, and this out- 
standing organization has recognized her 
devoted service to the good people of her 
district, State, and Nation by naming her 
as the soroptimist of the month. 

Mrs. Prost and I both came to Con- 
gress in 1953. Since the beginning of 
the 83d Congress I have had the privilege 
and pleasure of serving with Mrs. Prost 
on the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and on several of the sub- 
committees of that committee. Conse- 
quently I have had many opportunities 
to observe her effective work and her de- 
velopment into a very capable legislator. 
She has performed admirably for the 
good people of her district and is dedi- 
cated to their service. Her recognition 
as the soroptimist of the month is a re- 
ward she justly deserves. 

Therefore I have asked permission to 
place in the Record this article so that 
our colleagues may know the honor that 
has been conferred upon our Gracie. 

The article follows: 

SOROPTIMIST OF THE MONTH: CONGRESSWOMAN 
FROM THE First IpAHO DIsTRICT—GRACIE 
Prost, CALDWELL (IDAHO) CLUB 
Service—personal, intimate service to the 

people and the community has been the 

keynote in the rise of Mrs. Gracie Prost, 
personable Congresswoman from the First 

Idaho District and the only Soroptimist in 

Congress, 

Twenty years ago she was a young deputy 
in the county clerk’s office, where her more 
interesting work was the issuance of mar- 
riage licenses and the making out of the 
county warrants. These were depression 
days, and conditions in the agricultural area 
were rough. 

The young and gracious county official 
made the problem of each person who came 
to her her own. In businesslike, personal 
style, she helped those caught in the com- 
plexity of filing legal papers work out their 
problem. 

Friends saw in the dynamic, freckle-faced 
young redhead a person qualifying for higher 
responsibility—maybe county clerk—at a fu- 
ture date. For 9 years, she dispensed pleas- 
ant, personal service in this position, win- 
ning political opponents as well as political 
friends by the service she gave. 

Then came the step-up. The position of 
county treasurer seemed to be available, and 
Gracie declared herself a candidate. 

“If there is a person in Canyon County 
Mrs. Prost does not know by first name, it’s 
because she hasn’t visited the maternity 
ward in the hospital lately,” a political op- 
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ponent remarked in discussing the election 
prospects. 

Five consecutive times the voters trooped 
to the polls to elect Gracrz Prost—always by 
heavy majorities. And she smilingly con- 
tinued to dispense the same service. 

“She listens too well and doesn’t talk 
enough,” was the bitter comment of an op- 
ponent who could not trap Mrs. Prost in 
public debate over issues beyond the juris- 
diction of her office. She would discuss free- 
ly the problems of her office and the matters 
pertaining to its efficient operation, and con- 
fined herself to matters which were her busi- 
ness. 

Her campaigning consisted largely of meet- 
ing people and listening. Everyone wanted 
to tell her how she should campaign. She 
listened to everyone—and they surprisingly 
found themselves campaigning for her. 

In 1950 she announced her candidacy for 
the congressional position from the First 
District. “Gracie is overreaching herself,” 
her political opponents chortled, contending 
that she was not qualified for so high an 
office. 

Her friends, knowing the First Idaho Dis- 
trict, also feared she was overreaching—but 
for a different reason. The district extends 
from the Snake River in the southwest, 
northward and eastward, and includes the 
panhandle. Its interests include forestry, 
mining, grazing, cattle raising, as well as 
irrigation farming. 

First District Congressmen have tradi- 
tionally come from the area north of the 
Salmon River, which is the heart of the 
mining-timber area. And here was a woman, 
from the heart of the irrigated-farming area, 
seeking to represent the lumber and mining 
interests of a State which included such vast 
enterprises as the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
mine, one of the greatest silver-lead produc- 
ers in the Nation. 

Gracte Prost calmly set out on her cam- 
paign, knowing that she would not be able 
to shake the hands of all the 100,000 eligible 
voters on the isolated farms along the 
Lemhi, in the forest camps of the Sawtooths, 
or the mining camps along the Lochsa, all in 
her district, but determined to give it a try. 
She concentrated her efforts in north Idaho, 
the region where all believed that she would 
be weak. She visited the lumber camps, 
conferred with union officials and others in 
the mining camps. Five and ten persons in 
isolated communities back in the mountain 
areas on a dirt road beside some mountain 
stream were apt to find themselves shaking 
hands with a candidate for Congress. 

“Covering” the First District in a cam- 
paign was an undertaking which made strong 
men shudder at the prospect, and yet the 
smiling, friendly, redhead fought for votes 
where it counted—at the level of the voters 
themselves—and did a more thorough job 
than had ever before been done. In the 
general election, she was defeated by a 
small margin. But her defeat came not in 
the northern counties where she had staged 
her battle, but in the counties closer to her 
home, where she believed her friends could 
carry the burden. 

Characteristically, Gracie took her defeat 
in good humor. “Guess I should have spent 
more time at home,” she said, “but, good 
gosh, I couldn't be home and up there, too.” 

She settled down in the real-estate busi- 
ness in her home town of Nampa—a city of 
16,000. There was little question that she 
would try again, although she says that she 
was needled by her husband, Jack, into seek- 
ing election in 1952. 

Once defeated, the comely redhead was 
no longer considered invulnerable by her 
opponents in 1952, they threw all their 
weight against her along the entire line 
from Snake River to the Canadian border. 
Her opponent, Dr. John T. Wood. was the 
same man who had defeated her in 1950. 
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Gracie just worked a little harder. Midway 
in the campaign she was talking in a husky 
voice a couple of octaves below her normally 
soft and quite deep speaking voice and cer- 
tainly a number of degrees harsher. By elec- 
tion time, she was whispering hoarsely. 

But her assurances were accepted. In a 
State which elected Republicans to all con- 
gressional positions but one, and which 
elected Republicans to all major State offices 
but one, GRACIE Prost, a Democrat, went to 
Washington from the First District. 

Mrs. Prost was born in Boone County, 
Ark., and was reared in the Boise Valley in 
which she has since resided. Her commu- 
nity activities have been legion since the 
days in which as deputy county clerk with a 
half dozen other young kindred spirits, as 
well as a few older heads, she formed the 
nucleus of the Democratic Party in Canyon 
County. 

She was active in forming the Caldwell, 
Idaho, Soroptimist Club when she was county 
treasurer and served as its first president in 
1946. That year, under her leadership, the 
club laid the foundation for the expansion 
of the Girl Scout movement in the county 
seat. The work was not accomplished entirely 
by delegation of authority. During her lunch 
hour, Gracie often was seen doing a job of 
selling the organization's principles to a busi- 
nessman, a store clerk, a father—anyone who 
seemed to have a moment on his hands— 
with missionary-like zeal. She served also 
as regional treasurer for the Soroptimists. 

The pioneers who settled in the small 
valleys that dot her district, or who pros- 
pected in the mountains had only the forces 
of nature to conquer. Gracie, who spends 
an average of 16 hours a day on the job, 
would have found in pioneering a gentle, 
back-to-earth restfulmess had she had an 
opportunity for a spell of it during the 
heights of her political campaigning last fall. 
It was a real uphill battle for reelection, but 
she won. 

Her vivaciousness and enthusiasm left no 
doubt in the minds of her listeners that the 
Congresswoman from the Idaho First Dis- 
trict was a public servant, and enjoying 
every moment of it. 


Amendment to Section 406 of the Federal 
Seed Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend section 
406 of the Federal Seed Act. 

The purpose of this proposed amend- 
ment to one of the penalty provisions of 
the Federal Seed Act is intended to re- 
move the stigma of having petty and un- 
knowing violations of the Federal Seed 
Act by reputable businessmen in the seed 
industry being classified as criminal 
violations. 

This amendment will enable the Gov- 
ernment to hereafter have the option to 
bring civil proceedings for violations of 
the Federal Seed Act in addition to crim- 
inal actions, In civil proceedings the 
Government will not have to prove in- 
tent, but in criminal actions to know- 
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ingly violate the provisions of the act 
will be a factor in determining the vio- 
lator’s guilt. 


Surplus Wheat and Corn Processed Into 
Flour and Meal Should Be Made Avail- 
able to the Unemployed of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I appeared before a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee in support of Senate bill 661 which 
will authorize the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to process wheat into flour 
and corn into meal for distribution to 
the unemployed and their families. S. 
661 is similar to a bill I introduced on 
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the subject in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

My statement before the Senate sub- 
committee follows: 


Mr. Chairman, S. 661 is similar to H. R. 
2851 with the exception of amendments 
adopted by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. I introduced similar legislation in 
the House because the subject of precessing 
wheat into flour and corn into meal is of 
great interest to the unemployed people in 
my congressional district who can use sur- 
plus commodities to better advantage, if they 
are processed as provided for by this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, at the present time over 18 
percent of the civilian labor force in my con- 
gressional district is unemployed and is prin- 
cipally composed of coal miners and rail- 
roaders who have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, liquidated their 
savings accounts, borrowed on or have taken 
the cash value of their insurance policies 
and today are living on public assistance and 
surplus commodities. 

To give you some idea of the overall pic- 
ture of unemployment in my congressional 
district, let me call your attention to the 
following chart that describes the number of 
families and persons receiving surplus com- 
modities: 


Surplus commodities 


County 


Percentage | Total num- | Percentage 
ke, f 


8 ber of of county 
* families persons | population 
26.8 32, 561 23.3 
15.9 9, 362 14.2 
42.2 37,179 43.3 
28.8 79, 402 27.1 
eee) Beas oc ae) ee 1, 020, 963 19.7 


1 Percent of State population of 10,498,012. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, before you re- 
ceive coupons for surplus commodities you 
have to be certified as eligible by a local 
welfare agency. 


Therefore, these figures are official and 
have been verified not only by the State of 
Pennsylvania but also by the county com- 
missioners in each of the three counties in 
my congressional district. 


Surplus commodities by carload lots to Mar. 1, 1955 


County 


Beef 


Mr. Chairman, there is no denial of the 
fact that these figures are startling and are 
an answer to those who smugly insist that 
there is no acute unemployment problem in 
the labor-surplus areas of the Nation. 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman, according to 
the Pennsylvania department of property 
and supplies, in this great industrial State 
of Pennsylvania, out of its 1044 million resi- 
dents, nearly 10 percent, or 1,020,963 are liv- 
ing on surplus commodities. 

In this congressional district comprising 
Blair, Centre, and Clearfield Counties, out of 
a population of 292,000, nearly 28 percent or 
79,402 persons are receiving surplus 
commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures are startling 
for they truly portray the extent of unem- 
ployment in my congressional district as well 
as in the entire State of Pennsylvania. 

As I said in the beginning of this state- 
ment, the processing of wheat into flour and 
corn into meal will enable the families of the 
unemployed to use these surplus commodi- 
ties to good advantage since many house- 
Wives still bake their own bread and muffins 


and can put the flour and meal to good use 
in arranging the family diet. 

Mr. Chairman, this idea of processing 
wheat into flour and corn into meal as pro- 
vided for in S. 661 will not establish a prece- 
dent in the handling and distribution of sur- 
plus commodities, because over a period of 
years the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has been distributing canned beef 
and gravy in processed form. 

According to the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, during the 
period from March to December of 1953, they 
purchased nearly 172 million pounds of 
canned beef and gravy for distribution here 
in the United States, while nearly 12 million 
more pounds of canned beef and gravy were 
purchased for export, mainly to Greece and 
Germany. The cost of these purchases was 
in excess of $72 million. 

Mr. Chairman, if it has been possible to 
put beef and gravy in a tin container for 
distribution, I can see no reason why wheat 
and corn should not be processed into flour 
and meal for the unemployed of the Nation. 
Therefore, I hope that S. 661 will receive the 
favorable consideration of this committee. 
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Dentists and Their Families Can Profit 
Greatly by Inclusion in Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter in the Recorp which 
I have written. A new group has been 
formed to undertake what I consider a 
very worthwhile cause. The cause is the 
inclusion of all self-employed dentists 
throughout the United States in social- 
security coverage starting in 1955. Be- 
ing a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee who has devoted many 
years of study and thought to the inclu- 
sion of self-employed professionals in 
the system, I am fully in accord with this 
effort. The group is the Congress of 
American Dentists for OASI. The fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to the president 
of the group, I think fully expresses my 
views on the importance of the goal they 
are trying to achieve: 


J. GARRETT REILLY, D. D. S., 
President, Congress of American Dentists 
for OASI, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. REILLY: I am extremely pleased 
that the Congress of American Dentists for 
OASI has been founded and is prepared to 
work on a nationwide basis to help get social 
security for the self-employed members of 
your important profession. 

Now that you have organized to accomplish 
this worthwhile objective, I would like to 
point out that your group has no time to 
lose if the dentists of this Nation—approxi- 
mately 75,000 strong—expect to receive cover- 
ag> under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system without being penalized. 

Let me explain what I mean by this word 
“penalized.” 

Social-security benefits are calculated on 
the average wage received by a worker from 
January 1, 1951, until he reaches the age of 
retirement. However, the law provides that 
a worker, in making this calculation, may 
drop out his 4 years of lowest earnings. 

Zero earnings under covered employment, 
of course, will pull down his average wage. 

Other professional groups first brought in- 
to the system this year will not be penalized 
because they can drop out the 4 years, 1951, 
1952, 1953, and 1954. 

However, if dentists were not included un- 
til after April 15, 1956, they would have zero 
earnings for 1955 to pull their average wage 
down. For example, one whose wage com- 
putation is based on the maximum $4,200 
for 4 years but must include a year of zero 
earnings has an average wage for the 5 years 
of $3,560, instead of having benefit entitle- 
ment figured on $4,200 for the period. 

But, as the self-employed only pay their 
social-security tax for 1955 when they pay 
their income tax on April 15, 1956, if dentists 
are brought into the system before that date 
and pay their 1955 social-security tax then, 
they would have no years of zero earnings 
on their record and, as a result, would get 
the maximum social-security benefits if they 
earn $4,200 a year. 

Important too is the fact that, under the 
social-security system, those nearing the 
age of 65 will be entitled to coverage if they 
are in the program half the time between 
1951 and the date they reach the age of 65 
(after using the drop out) with a minimum 
necessary coverage of 6 quarters (18 months). 
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Therefore, the sooner those nearing. retire- 
ment age can join the system the better for 
them, 

In the past some associations have opposed 
dentists entering the social-security system 
largely on the theory that many dentists nev- 
er retire and, therefore, would not receive 
the old-age-retirement benefits themselves. 

Of course, we know that a good many den- 
tists, men whose work is very delicate and 
who almost always must stand on their feet, 
do retire at or about the age of 65. How- 
ever, even if the old argument of some of 
the organizations was true, we must face 
the fact that, unfortunately, some dentists 
do die leaving widows and minor children 
and some dentists are forced to retire be- 
cause of ill health. 

If my bill, H. R. 6049, to include dentists 
becomes law what can social security mean 
to the self-employed dentist and his family? 
If self-employed dentists are given coverage, 
a dentist who has an average net income of 
$4,200 a year, or more, and who has a wife 
and two children, would have protection for 
them if he died in the amount of $200 a 
month tax free until the older child reached 
the age of 18. At that time, the monthly 
benefit would drop to $162.80 a month until 
the younger child reaches the age of 18. 
After that there would be no benefits until 
the widow reached that age of 65 when her 
benefits would be resumed at the rate of 
$81.40 a month unless she remarried. 

If the children were age 6 and 4, these 
payments would amount to $32,000 assuming 
that the mother and children live until the 
younger child reaches the age of 18. 

The widow, if she lives to age 65 would 
then have a life expectancy of 14 or more 
years and her benefits, in addition to the 
above mentioned $32,000, would be in excess 
of $13,000. 

It should be mentioned in this connection 
that the social-security system would also 
provide a maximum lump-sum payment of 
$255 to cover funeral expenses. 

An income of $81.40 a month is equivalent 
to $976 a year. It would take $32,500 of ac- 
cumulated capital invested in Government 
bonds at 3 percent to produce an annual in- 
come of $975. 

I will also mention the benefits available 
to dentists upon retirement. If a dentist 
should retire after the age of 65 and had 
earned an average of $4,200 a year, he would 
receive a monthly tax-free income of $108.50 
which would be increased to $162.80 when 
his wife also reaches the age of 65. At the 
age of 72 old-age-insurance benefits would 
be paid to him as an outright annuity. 

In addition, the law provides for a waiver 
of premium for a person who becomes totally 
disabled before age 65. Because of this pro- 
tection, a disabled individual can qualify 
for full benefits at 65 even though full con- 
tributions have not been paid. 

For all of this protection the dentist with 
a net income of $4,200 or more a year would 
pay premiums of $126 annually. The pre- 
mium would rise by a series of steps begin- 
ning in 1960 to a maximum premium—be- 
ginning with the year 1975—of $252 annually. 

Many dentists have already received social- 
security credits. Among these are those who 
have served in the Armed Forces, dentists 
employed in medical departments of busi- 
ness and industry, those employed on hos- 
pital staffs, laboratories, and clinics oper- 
ated for a profit, and many of those employed 
by educational institutions and other non- 
profit groups. Under the present law, how- 
ever, self-employed dentists have little op- 
portunity to participate in the program and 
maintain an insured status. 

With the present high income-tax rates, 
it is difficult for any individual to set aside 
substantial savings for his dependents. This, 
of course, is particularly true for those with 
moderate incomes. The young dentist start- 
ing his private practice usually has high 
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expenses and heavy family. obligations at a 
time when his income is relatively low. 
Death of the young dentist at this time is 
a real hardship on his widow and children 
and social-security payments might be the 
one thing which could keep the family to- 
gether. 

It is difficult to have a comprehensive and 
fair social-security system with some indi- 
viduals covered and some individuals not 
covered. I believe that self-employed den- 
tists, if fully informed, would generally favor 
coverage. However, knowing the deep re- 
spect Congress holds for dentists I realize 
that persuadirg that legislative body to in- 
clude you will continue to be difficult unless 
representative groups of dentists favor in- 
clusion. Possibly the Congress of Americ.n 
Dentists for OASI of which you are president 
will aid in starting the necessary movement, 

I do feel that the plan that you outlined 
to me of urging all of the dentists in the 
United States to record their views, pro or 
con, about inclusion in the OASI system by 
mailing a postcard to you at the above ad- 
dress is excellent. This expression of opinion, 
if those dentists sign their names and ad- 
dresses on the postcard could make a sales- 
worthy exhibit to offer the Congress as sure 
proof that the great majority of dentists want 
social security. 

Another thing to remember is that Mem- 
bers of Congress, when they go home for 
adjournment often visit their dentists for a 
checkup. Dentists interested in social secu- 
rity can greatly advance their cause by ex- 
pressing their views on social security to 
their Congressmen at that time. 

Cordially yours, 
Rosert W. KEAN, 
Member of Congress, 12th District, 
New Jersey. 


McGregor Will Hold Conferences in 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
I have been in Congress I have always 
attempted to keep in close contact with 
the people of the 17th Ohio District, 
whom I represent. 

While a Congressman is expected to 
have a broad grasp of national and in- 
ternational matters, and to give infor- 
mation on many troublesome subjects, I 
deem it most advisable to keep in touch 
with the people of our district so that I 
might have their views and endeavor to 
be of service to them in their personal 
problems. 

Having been assured by the leadership 
that the Congress will not be in session, 
I will again, this year, follow the pro- 
cedure of holding meetings in the court- 
houses of the 7 counties in my district. 

I have established the following 
schedule: 

Monday and Tuesday, August 22 and 
23, Ashland, Ashland County. 

Wednesday and Thursday, August 24 
and 25, Mansfield, Richland County. 

Friday and Saturday, August 26 and 
27, Mount Vernon, Knox County. 

Monday and Tuesday, August 29 and 
20, Delaware, Delaware County. 
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Wednesday and Thursday, August 31 
and September 1, Newark, Licking 
County. 

Friday and Saturday, September 2 and 
3, Millersburg, Holmes County. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, September 6 
and 7, Coshocton, Coshocton County. 

Weekdays 9 a. m, to 5 p.m. Saturday 
conferences will last only until noon, 
when the courthouse closes. 

It is surprising how much can be ac- 
complished when a citizen and his Con- 
gressman can sit down and talk over 
national and personal problems. 

No appointments are necessary for 
these conferences and I urge any or all 
of my constituents to meet with me on 
the date most convenient to them. 

With the knowledge thus obtained, I 
know I will be better able to truly repre- 
ot in the Congress of the United 
States. 


The Asian-African Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to discuss briefly the Asian-African 
Conference that took place in Bandung, 
Indonesia, on April 18-24 last. It is im- 
portant that its implications as they 
affect the United States and the free 
world be carefully studied by us. We 
belong to the legislative branch of our 
Government and many of our decisions 
have a direct bearing on what will result 
from the decisions made at Bandung. 

It should be a matter of gratification 
for us that when 29 nations of Asia 
and Africa met, the world found out that 
democracy is strongly entrenched in that 
area; that despite the efforts of neutral- 
ists and Communists to slant the Confer- 
ence against the free world, those who 
believe in freedom asserted themselves 
and succeeded in defeating all attempts 
to make of the Conference a sounding 
board for neutralism and communism, 

That we did not suspect this unex- 
pected strength of democracy in Asia 
and Africa is a lesson we should remem- 
ber. It shows that we have more friends 
than we know. In not knowing that 
we have such stalwart allies we are 
guilty of either indifference or neglect, 
and this we should correct at once. This 
is the first moral that we should draw 
from the Bandung meeting. 

The second lesson is to be drawn from 
the fact that in Bandung the conferees 
exercised restraint of the highest order. 
Their utterances and decisions showed 
dignity and sobriety. No attacks were 
made based on racism. Where we 
feared the color line would be drawn be- 
cause of the manner the participating 
countries were selected, nothing in the 
proceedings of the Conference showed 
that any of the delegates were animated 
by racism. Asia and Africa, through 
their delegates, extended to us the hand 
of friendship and good will. We should, 
in equal 1eciprocity, grasp that hand of 
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friendship and good will. Here is where 
we can together lay the groundwork for 
peace for all mankind. 

The third lesson is that we should not 
be too hasty in judging the motives and 
purposes of other nations. When the 
Conference was first announced, it was 
with misgivings that the convening of 
the meeting was received. Many fears 
were expressed. As a result, our Gov- 
ernment, through President Eisenhower, 
failed to send a message of greetings to 
the Conference. This is unfortunate. 
We should have been the first ones to 
welcome the Conference and to send our 


Official greetings to the conferees, the 


majority of whom turned out to be our 
best friends and allies. Here the State 
Department failed us in not giving our 
Government the correct intelligence and 
background information. 

The fourth lesson is that as Ernest 
Lindley in his column in Newsweek aptly 
said, we cannot discount the Asians who 
in the Conference showed they have 
statesmen and diplomats of the highest 
caliber, seasoned and mature, who can 
match the best of Europe and America. 
Among these I wish to single out a for- 
mer Member of this House, Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo, who was the Philippines’ 
chief delegate in the Bandung Confer- 
ence. All the press dispatches were 
unanimous in acclaiming him as the 
leader of the democratic forces in the 
Conference. The Filipino people should 
be proud that in a meeting of 29 Asian 
and African nations it was a Filipino 
voice that spoke for democracy so effec- 
tively that the whole world listened. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp General 
Romulo’s speech that will go down in 
history as a classic that turned the tide 
for the free world in Bandung: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CARLOS P. 

ROMULO, MEMBER OF THE CABINET, CHAIR- 

MAN OF THE PHILIPPINE DELEGATION TO 

THE ASIAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE, BANDUNG, 

INDONESIA 

Iam proud to bring to this Conference the 
greetings of the President and people of the 
Republic of the Philippines. 

We of the Philippines have a profound 
sense of the great historic events dramatized 
by this unique gathering; we were, may I 
remind you, the first of the new nations to 
emerge in the great rearrangement of the 
world which began after the end of the 
Second World War. Our Republic came to 
being, freely and peacefully, on July 4, 1946. 
Since that time we have watched with proud 
solidarity and a feeling of oneness the estab- 
lishment of the other independent nations 
of a free Asia, so old and yet so new. We 
have in these 9 years taken our stand firmly 
behind the struggle of every people to be- 
come master of its own fate, to enjoy its own 
identity, to be responsible for its own acts, 
to join in the immense task of building a 
new structure of human well-being and free 
institutions, the task, indeed, of changing 
the face of the world. To the peoples of 
Africa, already setting forth on this same 
path, we pledge our friendship and all the 
moral and practical support within our power 
to give as they join us of Asia in the great 
universal effort to better man’s estate. 

We come as members of one great family 
long separated from each other. In this 
family reunion we are here to talk of man’s 
estate. But I do not think it will serve us 
well to have come here from our many cor- 
ners of the earth to shroud the truth about 
man's estate in platitudes, propaganda, or 
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easy self-deception. The world is too harsh 
a place for this, our problems too great, too 
perilous, too complicated to allow us this 
luxury. This conference will justify itself 
if we share our views frankly and realistically 
as brothers should. We will serve each other 
if we examine ourselves, if we state the issues 
and problems plainly us we see them, if we 
clarify, as far as we can, our needs, our 
choices, our goals—and our obstacles. Let 
us seek a true meeting of minds on those we 
share in common and where there are differ- 
ences, let us try at least to understand them. 

All who are represented here are certainly 
concerned with the issues of (1) colonialism 
and political freedom, (2) racial equality, 
and (3) peaceful economic growth. The 
history of the world in our time turns on 
the ways in which these issues are met and 
resolved, or not met and not resolved. We 
are part, all of us, of a time of great trans- 
formation, for each of us and for all the 
people on earth. It is a trying, difficult, dan- 
gerous time—but with it all a good time to 
be living in. Never before, surely, have so 
many people been consciously a part of the 
history through which they were living. We 
in this room are, for our brief moment, a 
part of this history. How do we see it? How 
do we understand it? 

To begin with, the very fact that we have 
come together here in this manner illus- 
trates the great new fact that these issues 
of freedom, equality, and growth are no 
longer merely national problems but world 
problems. Indeed, the United Nations was 
created as an attempt to grapple with this 
great new fact. In one sense, this confer- 
ence suggests that for the peoples of Asia 
and Africa the United Nations has inade- 
quately met the need for establishing com- 
mon ground for peoples seeking peaceful 
change and development. But I think we 
must also say that if the United Nations has 
been weak and limited in its progress toward 
these goals, it is because the United Nations 
is still much more a mirror of the world than 
an effective instrument for changing it. It 
has been in existence only 9 years, and 
through that time always subject to all the 
pressures and difficulties of national rivalries 
and power conflicts, large and small. It is a 
place where man, not quite yet a reasonable 
animal, is trying very hard to become one. 

We do not have to be satisfied with the 
rate of progress being made. But neither 
can we be blind to the great changes that 
have taken place in so short a time. The 
world is a very different place from what it 
was a scant 15 years ago, and hence the 
United Nations is a very different body from 
the old League of Nations. A primary dif- 
ference is the presence of the new spokes- 
men for Asian and African peoples who never 
allow the Western representatives to forget 
that the United Nations Charter pledged the 
freedom and self-determination of all peo- 
ples and that there are peoples in Asia and 
Africa who take that pledge with literal seri- 
ousness, and who will not rest until it is 
redeemed. 

The majority of independent nations rep- 
resented here won their independence only 
within the last decade. Who would have 
been bold enough, 20 years ago, to predict 
that this would be so? Who will be bold 
enough now to say how soon or how slowly 
those peoples in Africa strong enough to win 
it will acquire the right to face their own 
problems in their own way on their own 
Tesponsibility? The handwriting of history 
is spread on the wall: But not everybody 
reads it the same way or interprets simi- 
larly what he reads there. We know the 
age of European empire is at an end; not 
all Europeans know that yet. Not all Asians 
or Africans have been or are still aware that 
they must make themselves the conscious 
instruments of historic decision. 

Political freedom has been won by many 
different means. The British surrendered 
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power in southern Asla because they knew 
they could no longer maintain it and were 
wise enough to base their action on reality. 
The French and Dutch had to be forced to 
the same conclusion. The United States has 
at times appeared to us lacking in consis- 
tency and vigor in upholding the right of 
non-self-governing peoples to independence. 
It has on some issues leaned heavily in favor 
of colonial powers and has sometimes dis- 
heartened us because of its failure to make 
its actions dovetail with its ideals of equal- 
ity and freedom. We think that this was 
more than regrettable; we think it has been 
unwise. Let it be stated in fairness how- 
ever that uniquely among the colonial pow- 
ers the United States in our case made a 
formal pledge of independence, fixed a date 
for it 10 years in advance, and fully and 
honorably redeemed that pledge. True, we 
fought ceaselessly for our freedom and never 
gave up our struggle and we earned it when 
it came. But we of the Phillippines have 
directly experienced the basic good faith of 
the United States in our own relationship 
and we feel that the principles upon which 
it was based will ultimately prevail. 

It is to be hoped, however, that this con- 
ference will help remind all the Western 
powers that the issue of political independ- 
ence for subject peoples does not depend on 
their goodwill or slow access of wisdom or 
virtue. The age of empire is being helped 
into oblivion by the aroused will and action 
of people determined to be masters of their 
own fate. Those of us here who have al- 
ready won our independence were only the 
initiators of this process. All the others, 
almost all now in Africa, stand at various 
points along their own roads to full self- 
determination. There is much, of course, 
one cannot readily foresee. But everything 
we know and understand about history as- 
sures us that whatever new travails the fu- 
ture holds, the old structure of Western 
empire will and must pass from the scene. 
Will it expire quietly and in dignity? Will 
it go out crashing violenty? That will de- 
pend on many things. But the end is not 
in doubt, 

There are at least three things more to be 
said here about this matter of national po- 
litical freedom: 

First, it is perilously easy in this world for 
national independence to be more fiction 
than fact. Because it expresses the deepest 
desires of so many people in the world, it 
can be unscrupulously used as a shibboleth, 
as a facade, as an instrument for a new and 
different kind of subjection. I know that on 
this score there are violently different opin- 
ions in the world. I can recall how new 
nations like India, Indonesia, and Ceylon 
were called puppets of imperialism when 
they were newly born to freedom. And of 
course, the Philippine Republic has been 
described by these same sources aS a mere 
tool of the United States. On the other 
hand, there is the way some of us view the 
position of certain other countries which 
from our own perspective we consider as sub- 
servient to other powers. I wonder if in such 
countries you could read in the press or hear 
in the public speeches of their spokesmen 
anything resembling the open criticism and 
other attacks that were common fare in 
places like India and the Philippines even 
before independence? I wonder if any of 
the spokesmen of these countries would 
ever speak as freely in criticism of the bigger 
country to which they feel friendly or allied 
as, say, we in the Philippines speak our 
minds about the United States? I am sure 
you will forgive my frankness, but in this 
land of the ingenious and artistic wajang, 
of the wonderful Indonesian shadow play 
and puppet shows, I think we ought to say 
plainly to each other when we think a pup- 
pet is a puppet. 

Secondly, is political freedom achieved 
when the national banner rises over the seat 
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of government, the foreign ruler goes, and 
the power passes into the hands of our own 
leaders? Is the struggle for national inde- 
pendence the struggle to substitute a local 
oligarchy for the foreign oligarchy? Or is it 
just the beginning of the conquest of real 
freedom by the people of the land? Is there 
political freedom where only one political 
party may rule? Is there political freedom 
where dissent from the policy of the govern- 
ment means imprisonment or worse? It 
strikes me that autocratic rule, control of 
the press, and the police state are exactly 
the worst features of some colonialist sys- 
tems against which we have fought all our 
lives and against which so many of us are 
still fighting. Is this really the model of the 
freedom we seek? Or is it the free interplay 
of contending parties, the open competition 
of ideas and political views in the market 
place, the freedom of a man to speak up as 
he chooses, be he right or wrong? I know 
there are many possible answers to these 
questions. But for my part and for my peo- 
ple, may I say plainly that we regard the 
struggle for freedom as an unending, con- 
stant, unremitting demand upon us, that 
with all our acknowledged failings, faults, 
and weaknesses, we are seeking to build in 
our land a society in which the freedom of 
our Republic will truly become the freedom 
of every one of its citizens. 

Finally, in this world of contending great 
powers, the independence of the small or 
weak nation is at best a precarious and fragile 
thing. Obviously, the ultimate greater free- 
dom will lie in a greater coherence, a uniting 
of regional interests, in the creation of 
counterbalancing moral, economic, and phys- 
ical strength, in the greatest possible com- 
mon action by all to avert the disaster of 
a new world war. Let us face squarely up 
to the fact that within the Nation we can 
regain our self-respect and grapple with our 
local problems but that for the primary goals 
of economic transformation and well-being 
and peace, the Nation no longer suffices. 
Western European man today is paying the 
terrible price for preserving too long the 
narrow and inadequate instrument of the 
nation state. We of Asia and Africa are 
emerging into this world as new nation 
states in an epoch when nationalism, as 
such, can solve only the least of our problems 
and leaves us powerless to meet the more 
serious ones. We have to try to avoid re- 
peating all of Europe’s historic errors. We 
have to have the imagination and courage 
to put ourselves in the forefront of the at- 
tempt to create a 20th-century world based 
on the true interdependence of peoples. 

I have said that besides the issues of co- 
lonialism and political freedom, all of us 
here are concerned with the matter of racial 
equality. This is a touchstone, I think, for 
most of us assembled here and the peoples 
we represent. The systems and the man- 
ners of it have varied, but there has not been 
and there is not a Western colonial regime, 
which has not imposed, to a greater or lesser 
degree, on the people it ruled, the doctrine 
of their own racial inferiority. We have 
known, and some of us still know, the sear- 
ing experience of being demeaned in our 
own lands, of being systematically relegated 
to subject status not only politically and 
economically, and militarily—but racially as 
well. Here was a stigma that could be ap- 
plied to rich and poor alike, to prince and 
slave, boss man and workingman, landlord 
and peasant, scholar and ignoramus. To 
bolster his rule, to justify his own power 
to himself, Western white man assumed that 
his superiority lay in his very genes, in the 
color of his skin. This made the lowliest 
drunken sot superior, in colonial society, to 
the highest product of culture and scholar- 
ship and industry among the subject people. 

I do not think in this company I have 
to labor the full import of this pernicious 
doctrine and practice. I do not think I have 
to try to measure the role played by this 
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racism as a driving force in the development 
of the nationalist movements in our many 
lands. For many it has made the goal of 
regaining a status of simple manhood the 
be-all and end-all of a lifetime of devoted 
struggle and sacrifice. 

Today this type of Western racism survives 
in virulent form only in certain parts of 
Africa, notably in the Union of South Africa, 
but certainly in many other places as well 
on that vast continent. Against this every 
decent man on earth has to set his face. In 
the United Nations the Asian and African 
states have again and again forced this issue 
on the unwilling attention of the other mem- 
bers. There we could see palpably the ex- 
tent to which Western men have had to be- 
come defensive about their past racist atti- 
tudes. Few of the Western countries were 
willing to go far enough in condemning the 
racial practices of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. They have yet to 
learn, it seems, how deeply this issue cuts 
and how profoundly it unites non-Western 
peoples who may disagree on all sorts of 
questions. Again, we can only hope that 
this Conference serves as a sober and yet 
jolting reminder to them that the day of 
Western racism is passing along with the 
day of Western power over non-Western peo- 
ples. Its survival in any form can only hang 
like an albatross around the necks of those 
many people in the West who sincerely seek 
to build a freer and better world. 

No less than this can be said. But there 
is something more, too. It is one of our 
heaviest responsibilities, we of Asia and 
Africa, not to fall ourselves into the racist 
trap. We will do this if we let ourselves 
be drawn insensibly—or deliberately—into 
any kind of counterracism, if we respond to 
the white man’s prejudice against us as 
nonwhites with prejudice against whites 
simply because they are white. What a 
triumph this would be for racism if it should 
come about. How completely we would de- 
feat ourselves and all who have ever strug- 
gled in our countries to be free. There is 
no more dangerous or immoral or absurd 
idea than the idea of any kind of policy or 
grouping based on color or race as such. 
This would, in the deepest sense, mean giv- 
ing up all hope of human freedom in our 
time. I think that over the generations the 
deepest source of our own confidence in our- 
selves had to come from the deeply rooted 
knowledge that the white man was wrong; 
that in proclaiming the superiority of his 
race, qua race, he stamped himself with his 
own weakness and confirmed all the rest of 
us in our dogged conviction tht we could 
and would reassert ourselves as men. 

Our quarrel with racism is that it sub- 
stitutes the accident of skin color for judg- 
ment of men as men. Counterracism would 
have us do the same: to lump white men 
by their supposed racial grouping and govern 
our acts and reactions accordingly. It is our 
task to rise above this noxious nonsense. 
We have the responsibility to remain aware 
that this kind of racist attitude has been 
the practice, not of all white men but only 
of some, that it flies in the face of their own 
profoundest religious beliefs and political 
goals and aspirations, that in almost all 
Western lands, and especially in the United 
States, the internal struggle against racism 
and all its manifestations has been going on 
steadily and victoriously. 

We have the responsibility to acknowledge 
more than this; this business of racism, or 
other things like it, is an outcropping of one 
of many human weaknesses that we all share. 
The racism of Western white man has played 
an especially prominent role in history be- 
cause the Western man associated it with 
the establishment of his great power over so 
many non-Western peoples. As such, it de- 
serves the special and prominent place it 
must have in the thinking and feeling of 
everyone. But we must also soberly ask our- 
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selves: Is there a single society or culture 
represented in this Conference which does 
not in some degree have its counterpart of 
this kind of prejudice and ignorance? 
Where is the society in which men have 
not in some manner divided themselves for 
political, social, and economic p es, by 
wholly irrational and indefensible categories 
of status, birth, and yes, even skin color? 
It was a major part of the greatness of 
India’s immortal leader Mahatma Gandhi, 
that he devoted so much of his fruitful life 
of selflessness and sacrifice to a struggle 
against precisely this kind of thing in Indian 
life. Would that we all gave as much time 
to the mote in our own eye as we give to 
denouncing the beam in the eye of another. 

Surely we are entitled to our resentment 
and rejection of white racism wherever it 
exists. But we are also called upon, as 
honest men who want to better man’s estate 
wherever and whatever he is, to acknowledge 
that in degree we all suffer from the same 
sin of ignorance and immorality. I ask you 
to remember that just as Western political 
thought has given us all so many of our 
basic ideas of political freedom, justice, and 
equity, it is Western science which in this 
generation has exploded the mythology of 
race. Let us not preserve stupid racial su- 
perstitions which belong to the past. Let 
us work to remove this ugly disease wherever 
it is rooted, whether it be among Western 
men or among ourselves. 

Lastly, I have said that all of us here are 
concerned with peaceful economic growth. 
This brings us closest of all to the hub, 
the center, the heart of our common pre- 
occupations, because the political forms and 
methods we seek and choose, the social ideas 
and ideals we embrace, are all wrapped up 
in the way in which we strive for growth. 
Economic growth, economic change, trans- 
formation of our backward and inadequate 
economies—these we all seek. These we 
must seek, else we stagnate and die. After 
all, it is precisely because the billion and a 
half people of Asia and Africa have begun 
in our time to strive for a better economic 
stake in life that most of us are here today. 
This is the great new overwhelming fact of 
this century. The way in which this is 
achieved will fix the shape of history for all 
future men. 

We all confront the staggering facts of 
our economic backwardness. This has been 
partly due to factors of climate, geography, 
and the stubborn survival of obsolete social 
patterns. But it has also in large measure 
and perhaps decisively been the result of 
patterns imposed upon us by Western colo- 
nialism. This heritage is the heaviest bur- 
den we carry with us into the new epoch of 
national freedom. The great masses of our 
people live in a state of rural poverty. We 
need to diversify our economies. We need 
to industrialize in accordance with our re- 
sources and needs. We have to win a more 
balanced place in the market places of the 
world. We have to do this in a manner that 
will effectively raise the standard of living 
of our people. These are the things we have 
fought for. These are the things that some 
of us here are still fighting for. For these 
things above all, we have needed to be free 
to seek our own way. 

But let us not have too many illusions 
about national independence. We arrive in 
the world as nations in the middle of the 
20th century, not the 19th or the 18th. We 
have to strive to become nations in a time 
when history has already passed from the 
nation to larger units of economic and so- 
cial coherence: the region, the continent, 
the world. It is a world as envisioned by 
Rabindranath Tagore, not divided into frag- 
ments by narrow domestic walls * .“ 
The idea of national self-sufficiency served 
the Western World only for a short time as 
a means to effective growth. Indeed, the 
great travail of the Western World, its con- 
flicts, rivalries, and wars have derived in 
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no small degree from the fact that the na- 
tion, as such, has outlived its usefulness as 
an instrument of progress. Not even the 
great powers of today can stand alone, much 
less newly emergent states weak in every- 
thing but the will to grow. In this 20th 
century world the sober fact is that.a purely 
national economy is an illusion. We cannot 
start where, say, England started two cen- 
turies ago. We have to make our places in 
a world that has already made tremendous 
advances technologically and where economic 
interdependence has become the key to effec- 
tive economic development and growth. 

Considering the present state of the world, 
with its profound conflicts and insecurities, 
this may be viewed by some as a crippling 
disadvantage. But in a very real sense, and 
a more hopeful sense, it is rather an advan- 
tage if we can but grasp it. It means that 
we need not go through the equivalent of 
the decades and centuries of ugly, painful, 
and costly development which occurred in 
most Western countries. It means that if 
circumstances favor it, we can make use of 
the most ultramodern technologies to trans- 
form ourselves more rapidly, to make new 
and hitherto unforeseen use of our resources. 
Who knows yet what the new potentialities 
of nuclear power are going to mean for Asia 
and Africa? It is obvious that the real world 
we live in does not at this moment offer 
much promise of any early opportunity to 
find out. But here we have one of the 
real stakes we all share in preserving the 
peace, in creating international instruments 
which will put men to work for man’s growth 
instead of his destruction. 

Our fate is bound up with the fate of the 
whole world. National isolation, in any real 
sense, is an impossibility in our time, wheth- 
er we think of an ideal world uniting its 
human and natural resources for the well- 
being of all, or the real world, deeply divided 
and groping its way to decisions that will in 
one way or another affect every person on 
earth. The fact is that we will need greater 
world coherence than we have now if we are 
to thrive. The fact is that the effective 
mobilization of world capital and resources 
will be absolutely vital to us in the process 
of mobilizing our own capital and our own 
resources. The fact is that these things will 
depend in great measure on the further 
course of the conflicts that now govern all 
world affairs. It is pure illusion to think 
that we can be independent of these big 
facts. 

But this by no means leaves us helpless 
to act in our own interest. It does not mean 
that we have no choice but to leave the great 
decisions to others. Quite the contrary. 
Quite the contrary, because it is precisely in 
our lands, in our continents, that the most 
important decisions are going to be made. 
And it is we who will make them, by what 
we do or by what we do not do in the coming 
years. 

It could be that Russia’s bombs or Amer- 
ica’s bombs will determine the future shape 
of the world and the fate of humanity. 
If it comes to that the tragedy will be total: 
it will make all we say or do here or any- 
where else quite irrelevant. Reason will 
die and the survivors will move as best they 
can into a new epoch of savagery. But I 
do not think the great decisions will come 
that way. I think the shape of the world 
is going to be determined in large measure 
by the way in which the peoples of Asia and 
Africa go about the business of transforming 
their lives and their societies. 

What do we want? How do we propose to 
seek it? These are the questions on which 
the fate of the world really turns. In not 
fully understanding this, many in the West- 
ern World commit their most tragic blunder. 
For our part, we of Asia and Africa have to 
face up squarely to the big choices that lie 
before us. We have to try to understand 
as clearly as we can exactly what they mean, 
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There are certain things in all our minds 
on this matter. We all want to the best of 
our power and wisdom to seek change in 
terms of the genius of our own various cul- 
tures and histories. We all want no more 
foreign exploitation of our wealth for the 
benefit of foreign interests. We do not want 
our future development to turn out to be 
another alien graft on our lives. We want 
this development to raise the physical and 
educational standards of our peoples. What 
roads lead to these ends? How do we begin 
to face up to these vast and formidable 
tasks? 

There is no magic wand or automatic for- 
mula to bring about social and economic 
change. It means that we have to assume 
our own heavy responsibilities. It means 
mobilizing people, mobilizing resources. It 
means great toil, flexibility, adaptability, 
intelligence. But it also means defining our 
goal. Is our goal just so many new indus- 
tries or factories, new dams or bridges or 
transportation systems? Or is our poal the 
betterment and the greater freedom, through 
these and other things, of the lives of the 
people? 

This is no simple rhetorical question. 
Wrapped up in it are all the troubled issues 
of our time. And because according to the 
joint communique of the Bogor Conference 
“the basic purpose of this Conference is that 
the countries concerned should become bet- 
ter acquainted with one another's point of 
view,” may I outline for you our views on 
the possible choices open to us. 

‘There is one road to change which some 
countries have adopted and which offer itself 
to the rest of us as a possible choice. 
is the road which proposes total change 
through total power, through avowed dicta- 
torship and the forcible manipulation of 
men and means to achieve certain ends, the 
rigid control of all thought and expression, 
the ruthless suppression of all opposition, 
the pervasive control of human life in all 
spheres by a single, tightly run, self-selected 
organization of elite individuals. I know 
that an elaborate series of phrases and ra- 
tionalization are often used to describe this 
system. But I am concerned not with propa- 
ganda myths. I am concerned with realities. 
I think we all have to be concerned with 
what this system offers and what it means. 

Does the road to greater freedom really lie 
through an indefinite period of less freedom? 
Is it for this that we have in this generation 
raised our heads and taken up the struggle 
against foreign tyrannies? 

Has all the sacrifice, struggle, and devo- 
tion, all been, then, for the purpose of replac- 
ing foreign tyranny by domestic tyranny? 

Do we fight to regain our manhood from 
Western colonial rulers only to surrender it 
to rulers among ourselves who seize the 
power to keep us enslaved? 

Is it true, can it be true, in this vastly 
developed 20th century, that national prog- 
ress must be paid for with the individual 
well-being and freedom of millions of peo- 
ple? Can we really believe that this price 
will, in some dim and undefined future time, 
be redeemed by the well-being and freedom 
of the yet unborn? 

The philosophers of this system have an- 
swered this question through their doctrine 
of the so-called withering away of the state. 
But the rulers who have established their 
power in real life and not in the realm of 
bookish dreams have abandoned this tenet 
of their faith. We have had ample oppor- 
tunity to witness over more than a genera- 
tion now that this kind of power, once 
established, roots itself more and more 
deeply, gets more and more committed to 
perpetuating itself. Moreover, and the 
whole logic of human experience throws its 
weight into the scale, this system of power 
becomes inherently expansionist. It cannot 
accept the premise of peace with opponents 
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outside its borders any more than it can make 
peace with opponents inside its borders. It 
seeks and must seek to crush all opposition, 
wherever it exists. 

This road is open before many of us. The 
gateway to it is strewn with sweet-smelling 
garlands of phrases and promises and high 
sentiment. But once you march through it, 
the gate clangs behind you. The policeman 
becomes master and your duty thereafter is 
forever to say aye. Even those who enjoy 
the role of mastery must know that this 
system devours its own. 

No, my friends, I don't think we have 
come to where we are, only to surrender 
blindly to a new superbarbarism, a new su- 
perimperialism, a new superpower. We do 
not want leaderships in our countries sub- 
servient to foreign rulers, be they in London 
or Paris, The Hague, or Washington, or, we 
must add, Moscow. I think our peoples want 
to worship the Almighty and live in accord- 
ance with His laws, to better their lot, to 
educate themselves and their children, raise 
themselves from the degradation of want and 
disease and misery, by holding up their own 
heads and acting freely to achieve these 
great and difficult aims by their own free 
means in partnership with similarly dedi- 
cated people everywhere in the world. 

That is the freedom of the democratic way 
of life. That is the freedom we want all 
the peoples of Asia and Africa to enjoy. 
That is the freedom that President Ramon 
Magsaysay of the Philippines had in mind 
when he authored the Pacific Charter which 
enshrines the dignity of man, his well-be- 
ing, his security, his progress, his nation’s 
right to self-determination. The Philippine 
delegation is here not only to reiterate the 
ideals of that charter but to underscore in 
this conference that it is the sense of the 
Filipino people that such right of self-de- 
termination includes the right of nations to 
decide exclusively by themselves their ability 
to assume the responsibilities inherent in an 
independent political status. This is the 
time for Asia and Africa to reassert this 
principle and serve notice to the world that 
only by its unqualified acceptance by every- 
one can there be peace and justice for all 
mankind. 

The success of this Conference will be 
measured not only by what we do for our- 
selves but also by what we do for the entire 
human community. Large as is the cause 
of Asia, there is a cause even larger. It is 
the cause of the human family in a world 
struggling to liberate itself from the chaos 
of international anarchy. In short, our 
cause is the cause of man. If the voice com- 
ing out of this Conference speaks for Asia 
and Africa alone, the words will have energy 
and force but they will make no claim on 
history. But if our voice speaks for man— 
man as world citizen rather than world war- 
rior—then we can return to our peoples with 
the knowledge that we have served them as 
they need most to be served. 

Fellow delegates, our strength flows not 
out of our number though the numbers we 
represent are great. It flows out of our 
perception of history and out of vital pur- 
pose for tomorrow. If that purpose is 
stained by resentment or desire for revenge 
then this Conference will be a fragile and 
forgetful thing. Let us, therefore, draw 
strength not from the hurts of past or pres- 
ent but from our common hopes—hopes that 
can come to life in all peoples everywhere. 
And if the test of that strength should be 
our ability to forgive, then let it be said that 
we were the giants of our time. 

Let us invoke the blessing and the guid- 
ance of Almighty God over our deliberations 
so that this Conference may prove to be the 
radiating center of the divine injunction 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
and we may help to make the East and West 
live together as enjoined by our ancient 
Asian creed, “We are all brothers under the 
canopy of heaven,” 
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Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include the following text of a splendid 
speech made by our colleague, the Hon- 
orable EUGENE J. McCartuy, of Minne- 
sota, at the annual Jefferson-Jackson 
dinner of the Young Democratic Club of 
York, Pa., on Saturday evening, April 23: 


Economic PHILOSOPHY AND Tax POLICIES OF 
SECRETARY OF THE ‘TREASURY GEORGE 
HUMPHREY 

(By EUGENE J. McCartHy, Member of 
Congress) 

It is difficult to find or establish a frame 
of reference for criticism of the present ad- 
ministration. Even before President Eisen- 
hower was elected, it was stated by one of his 
chief supporters, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
that we should not expect him to have a 
clear stand on issues but anticipate that he 
would act on the basis of subconscious prin- 
ciples. We have since been assured that his 
appointments—Cabinet positions and oth- 
ers—are men of good will. If one questions 
program or policy, he is readily accused of 
questioning the integrity and the good in- 
tentions of these governmental officials. 
Mistakes do occur. Republican defenders 
say the President is not responsible because 
he was not informed. It was contended in 
a Washington newspaper recently that the 
“kitchen cabinet” should be held responsible. 
Apparently having excused the President, 
the current move is to excuse the Cabinet 
and to lay responsibility, if it is necessary to 
do so, on the third level of officials in the 
present administration. 

I do not tonight intend to criticize the 
President, nor the third-level Government 
Officials, nor even those in the second or 
Cabinet level who are not considered strong 
men or important influences on Government. 
I would like, however, to take up with you 
the record and the policies of Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey, who is gen- 
erally accepted as being the strongest man 
in the Eisenhower Cabinet. The story of 
his appointment as the Secretary of the 
Treasury has, insofar as I know, never been 
fully reported. Politically he called him- 
self a Taft man before the 1952 convention. 
He is reported to have worked in some man- 
ner, although there is no extensive public 
record, for the election of President Eisen- 
hower. Again according to a report, he was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury on the 
recommendation of Gen. Lucius Clay. 
Whatever his background and whoever his 
supporters were, George Humphrey seemed 
quite ready to assume the duties of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Apparently he al- 
most immediately impressed President Eisen- 
hower, who said, shortly after he took office, 
that “In Cabinet meetings I always wait for 
George Humphrey to speak. I sit back and 
listen to the others talk while he doesn't say 
anything. But I know that when he speaks 
up he will say just what I am thinking.” If 
this is actually the case, it would seem quite 
unnecessary for George Humphrey to speak 
at all to the President unless the President 
preferred to have Humphrey tell the other 
Cabinet members what he, the President, 
was thinking rather than tell them himself. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, as a man 
responsible largely for fiscal and economic 
policy of the United States, had when he 
took office, I assume, some sense of respon- 
sibility with regard to statements made by 
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Republicans in the course of the 1952 cam- 
paign. There were, of course, the regular, 
expected denunciations of taxes in general, 
promises of tax reduction, of balancing the 
budget, and reducing the national debt. 
Some Republicans spoke of imposing a 25- 
percent limitation on personal income taxes, 
charging that the graduated scale as it ex- 
isted in the law was immoral. There were 
many Republicans who denounced the cor- 
porate profits tax and others who said that 
the excise taxes were iniquitous. They ex- 
pressed general dissatisfaction with what 
their candidate called treadmill prosperity 
and spoke of stabilizing and at the same time 
expanding our economy. The Republican 
platform promised to “aid small business in 
every practicable way.” “The Republican 
Party will create,” the platform said, “con- 
ditions providing for farm prosperity and 
stability safeguarding the farmers inde- 
pendence and opening opportunities for 
young people in rural communities." These 
in general were the promises and the pro- 
gram with regard to Government finance and 
the American economy. 

Let us look now to the performance. In 
the first 3 years of the present administra- 
tion, there has been a budget deficit each 
year, and it is estimated that the deficit for 
fiscal 1956 will be approximately $214 billion. 
If this estimate is correct, the 4-year Re- 
publican administration will show an in- 
crease in the national debt from approxi- 
mately $259 billion at the end of fiscal 1952, 
to approximately $276 billion at the end of 
fiscal 1956—an increase of approximately $17 
billion. The Republicans have attempted to 
distinguish between good and bad deficits— 
the standard being for the most part that 
a deficit occurring under a Democratic ad- 
ministration is a bad deficit, whereas one 
occuring under a Republican administration 
is a good deficit. A sharper distinction has 
been made by one observer who states the 
difference in these terms: That the Demo- 
crats spend more than they collect, whereas 
the Republicans collect less than they spend. 
Promises to give the country something other 
than treadmill prosperity have been par- 
tially fulfilled, but in a negative way. The 
gross national product declined by approxi- 
mately $714 billion in 1954. Talk of 100 per- 
cent of parity for farmers in the market place 
does not stand up well in view of the pres- 
ent parity ratio of approximately 86. The 
fact that farm income is generally down and 
that the number of people living on farms is 
declining does not square very well with the 
Republican platform statement that it would 
create conditions providing for farm prosper- 
ity and stability and that it would open op- 
portunities for younz people in rural com- 
munities, The rate of small business failures 
has increased. 

Of course the Secretary of the Treasury is 
not entirely responsible for these develop- 
ments any more than he would be entirely 
responsible if the level of prosperity had in- 
creased, if farm income were high, if unem- 
ployment were reduced. There are limits to 
what Government can do in the way of di- 
recting the American economy and fortu- 
nately, also, as result of the passage of legis- 
lation such as the social security program, 
the farm program, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation Act, and similar legislation, 
limitations were placed upon the disastrous 
effects which the operation of an entirely free 
economy and unrestrained competition 
might have upon the domestic economy of 
the United States. Nonetheless, Govern- 
ment policy, particularly fiscal policy, does 
have an important bearing upon the eco- 
nomic welfare of the Nation. 

Let us look at the record of the adminis- 
tration. Shortly after being established in 
the position of authority, the Secretary of 
the Treasury initiated what was called a 
hard-money policy. This hard-money pol- 
icy essentially involved an increase in in- 
terest rates so that those who had to borrow 
money would be required to pay more to 
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those persons and institutions who were 
lending it. The tight-money policy has 
since been reversed or at least modified. 
The experiment, however, was expensive. 
For example, on one long-term Government 
bond issue, the Secretary of the Treasury 
set an interest of 3 ½ percent, which was 30 
percent higher than the previous rate of 
2% percent. This issue was extremely popu- 
lar. It was oversubscribed by five times. 
The taxpayers of the country will pay in 
added interest on this bond issue alone over 
the life period of the bonds approximately 
$200 million. Interest rates on other Gov- 
ernment securities were also increased and 
the increased interest rate spread through- 
out the entire economy. Although the ad- 
ministration has had to retreat from its ex- 
treme position on interest rates, its general 
policy has been one of tightening the money 
market and increasing the cost of money to 
borrowers. There is evidence that the econ- 
omy is recovering now, but, I think, there is 
no question but what it was staggered and 
seriously hurt by the hard-money policy. 

In the field of taxation, the attitude of the 
administration, or at least of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, is becoming clear. There 
has been, of course, no general attack upon 
all taxation, as was indicated there might be 
in the campaign. The direction of the ad- 
ministration’s tax policy is indicated in the 
administration's support of two major tax 
changes. First, in its support of the divi- 
dend exemption provision in the 1954 tax 
law, and in its more recent opposition to the 
$20 income-tax credit proposed in the 84th 
Congress. The administration argued for 
the dividend exemption on the grounds that 
this would eliminate double taxation. It is 
significant to note, however, that at the 
same time the administration was asking 
for an extension of the regular corporate 
profits tax. I think it fair to ask the ques- 
tion as to why, if the administration was 
concerned about double taxation, it did not 
simply recommend that the corporate prof- 
its be reduced and the complicated provi- 
sions with regard to dividend exemptions not 
be injected into the tax program. This 
would have been the simple way to elimi- 
nate so-called double taxation. As a matter 
of fact, however, the corporate profits tax is 
to a large extent a regressive tax which falls 
upon the purchaser of the corporation's prod- 
ucts or services—to a large extent, therefore, 
in the nature of a sales tax. Dividend ex- 
emption, however, gives tax advantage and 
tax relief to those who receive an income 
from investment. Seventy-six cents out of 
every dividend dollar are paid to the top 
4 taxpayers out of every 100 taxpayers. 

The Republican administration, led by 
the Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, was 
successful in defeating the $20 income tax 
credit proposed by the Democratic majority 
of the House of Representatives in this ses- 
sion of Congress. The argument of the 
administration was that the condition of 
the Federal budget did not justify a reduc- 
tion in taxes. The Secretary of the Treasury 
argued that this consideration was the pri- 
mary one and that in view of the budget 
deficit the tax rates should not be reduced. 
It is interesting to note, however, that when 
the Republican tax reduction bill was under 
consideration in the 83d Congress, the ad- 
ministration in the face of a budget deficit 
of approximately $414 billion supported a bill 
which was expected to reduce revenue by 
approximately $14 billion. They then ar- 
gued that revenue was not the important 
consideration, but that the economic effects 
of taxes were to be given primary considera- 
tion. Approximately 1 year later in antici- 
pation of a deficit of $2.5 billion, the admin- 
istration opposed as unsound a reduction of 
approximately $815 million in tax revenue 
arguing that economic considerations were 
of secondary importance. 

On the basis of this record, I think that 
the following conclusion can safely be made. 
First, that one can expect no consistency in 
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the arguments of the administration on tax 
or economic questions. Second, that the 
administration is not as strongly opposed 
to the corporate profits tax as it has some- 
times indicated, but is rather concerned 
about reducing taxes paid by people in the 
high income bracket, especially when that 
revenue is derived from investment in cor- 
porations. Third, that it is not as anxious 
as it claimed to be during the 1952 cam- 
paign to reduce excise taxes, although there 
has been little indication of late that the 
Secretary of the Treasury intends to press 
for consideration of a national sales tax. 
Their policy is not one of killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs, but rather one of 
overfeeding the goose. 

Actually we should not be altogether sur- 
prised at the policies which have been 
adopted and supported by the administra- 
tion. Examination of the statements of 
the Secretary of the Treasury indicate that 
he has acted about as we should have ex- 
pected him to act and as we may expect him 
to act in the future. We should not, for ex- 
ample, be surprised that business failures 
in the $5,000 to $25,000 class increased by 
approximately 70 percent between 1953 and 
1954. We should not be surprised to learn 
that the administration is inclined to favor 
in its defense contracts the larger corpora- 
tions, for the Secretary of the Treasury has 
said that “America needs big business, 
its requires big businesses, big enterprises, 
to do the things in big ways that a big coun- 
try has to have.” I think that we would 
all agree that America does need big busi- 
ness, but that it also needs small business 
and businesses of medium size. We should 
not be altogether surprised that the admin- 
istration’s tax policies particularly have 
tended to favor investors, for the Secretary 
of the Treasury, testifying before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance in 1954, said, 
“There is nothing more important for the 
future of America than to encourage wide- 
spread investment in American business.” 
All of us would agree, of course, that invest- 
ment in American business is important, but 
I am sure that few would say that there is 
nothing more important than such invest- 
ment. We cannot, for example, sacrifice 
necessary provisions for defense in order to 
encourage American business. We cannot 
neglect our international problems in the 
interest of stimulating such investment, 
Nor can we sacrifice any large number of our 
own people to poverty or to unemployment 
in the interest of investment in business. 
What we have reflected in the statement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury is at best an 
acceptance of the trickle-down theory, and 
more obviously an acceptance of the old fal- 
lacy of accepting the primacy of economics 
over every other consideration. It leads one 
to believe that President Wilson was right 
when he said that the Republicans thought 
that the only persons who could be trusted 
with the prosperity and welfare of the Nation 
were those who had the greatest material 
stake in it. 

In view of this emphasis on the part of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the acceptance 
of his judgments by the President, we 
should not be surprised to learn, as we could 
from a recent report of the U. S. News 
& World Report, that during the time cov- 
ered by its survey the President had invited 
294 businessmen to his dinners but during 
the same period, only 9 farmers. That while 
he had invited 294 businessmen, he had in- 
vited 8 labor union officials; 294 business- 
men, but 6 church leaders; 294 businessmen, 
but only 30 educators. 

We should not be too surprised at what 
the Secretary of the Treasury recommends 
with regard to taxes, since he stated to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
that the only purpose which the Ways and 
Means Committee was to take into consid- 
eration in connection with tax. programs was 
that of raising revenue. He said that ques- 
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tions of social reform, or social well-being, 
should not be considered in relation to tax 
policy. I suppose that had he been hard 
pressed, he would not have recommended, 
at least publicly, that taxes should be im- 
posed so heavily upon low-income groups 
that they could not adequately support their 
families, but such a conclusion is certainly 
inherent in the tax policy which he an- 
nounced to the committee. 

The political and economic philosophy is 
perhaps best summarized in his statement: 
“We must remember the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the best government is the least 
government.” If this principle, as he calls 
it, were accepted and carried to its logical 
conclusion, one would be an anarchist advo- 
cating no government at all. This state- 
ment of Humphrey does not express any kind 
of fundamental principle, but rather a fun- 
damental misunderstanding of the function 
of government. The best government is the 
government which is adequate to the needs 
of the people and which performs those func- 
tions which government should perform. 
The function of laws in government and 
governmental institutions is to protect peo- 
ple from force and violence by those who are 
more powerful either in terms of physical, 
or economic power, or whatever other power 
they may possess; and on the positive side 
to promote as the preamble to our Constitu- 
tion says, “the general welfare.” In the pe- 
riod in which government was weak in this 
country, we had exploitation in the eco- 
nomic field by powerful forces—exploitation 
of men through unjust and depressed wages 
and inhuman working conditions; exploita- 
tion of consumers and of competitors; and 
exploitation, also, of our natural resources. 
It was the policy of those who were inter- 
ested in such exploitation to keep govern- 
ment weak, because they were then rela- 
tively strong. The history of the United 
States shows that through government the 
people of the country have come to exercise 
some measure of control over these forces, 
and through government action to secure 
some measure of justice for all of our citi- 
zens. Of course, if government were weak- 
ened, the economic institutions and forces 
in which the Secretary of the Treasury is 
interested could operate with greater free- 
dom and independence and so could use 
their power without intervention, or with- 
out opposition by government. 

We need not question his integrity, nor 
his good intentions, but certainly we can 
question his judgment. If what he has said 
indicates what he really thinks, and if he 
intends to carry through to logical conclu- 
sions the potential of his political philos- 
ophy, then we have genuine cause to be con- 
cerned and to be alarmed, and, as active 
members of the Democratic Party, to inten- 
sify our efforts to continue control not only 
of the Congress of the United States, but also 
of the executive branch of the Government; 
not with the intention of using that power 
and control to advance our personal inter- 
ests or the limited interests of the Demo- 
cratic Party, but with the purpose in mind 
of controlling government and using it so 
that the best interests of the people of the 
United States may be served by the Govern- 
ment. 


Persecution of the Church in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the 8th day of May constitutes the second 
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anniversary of the isuance of the last of- 
ficial protest of the Catholic clergy in 
Poland against persecution of the church 
by the state Communist authorities. 
Severe repression has made subsequent 
effective protests impossible. 

In view of the continued persecution 
of the Catholic Church in Poland, and 
in other countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, contrary to all human laws, and to 
international law, it is timely today to 
recall this memorable occasion. 

On May 8, 1953, the last assembly of 
the Polish bishops was held in Krakow. 
The occasion was the 700th anniversary 
of the canonization of St. Stanislaw 
Szezepanowski, bishop of Krakow and 
patron of Poland. The Polish episco- 
pate then assembled in Krakow, sent to 
Boleslaw Bierut, chairman of the State 
Council in Warsaw, a lengthy document 
presenting the situation of the church 
and religious life in Poland from 1950 to 
1953 under Communist domination. 

The document, an example of a great 
moderation, of a deep understanding of 
the apostolic mission of the church and 
of great love for the Polish nation, does 
not enter into any polemics, but states 
and lists “before God and history“ the 
wrongs which Marxism has been doing to 
the Catholic Church and the Polish na- 
tion, trying to deprive it of its thousand- 
year-old Christian tradition and at- 
tempting to destroy in Poland the faith 
of the people in God. 

This memorial has become the last 
great document of the Polish episcopate 
containing the signature of the Primate 
Cardinal Stephen Wyszynski. From that 
time it was impossible to hold another 
assembly of the Polish episcopate and 
from that time on the bishops were pre- 
vented from presenting any further 
documents on religious life in Poland and 
on the fate of the church there. Five 
months thereafter Cardinal Wyszynski, 
the head of the church in Poland, was 
placed under arrest and has not been 
heard from since. 

At the very beginning of the document, 
the bishops state: “In accordance with 
truth, the Polish episcopate feels it is its 
duty to state that the situation of the 
church in Poland is not only not improv- 
ing but, on the contrary, is steadily de- 
teriorating. The responsibility toward 
God, the community and history de- 
mands that at least the more menacing 
negative aspects be named without cov- 
ering them up, and defined accurately.” 
After this preamble the bishops gave a 
list of wrongs which the Communist 
regime had committed during the past 
3 years against the church in Poland. 
Among these wrongs the episcopate 
enumerates the “removal of religion from 
the schools and of God from the hearts 
of the youth,” “political pressure and at- 
tempts of diversion among the clergy,” 
“absolute destruction of the Catholic 
press and periodicals,” “intrusion in 
church affairs and attempts at hinder- 
ing Apostolic activities of the church,” 
“unusual hard fate of the church in west- 
ern territories.” 

Each of these charges was supported 
by substantial evidence. Furthermore, 
the episcopate emphasized attempts 
and efforts of the episcopate in creating 
mutual relations.” 
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The document was ended by a solemn 
declaration of the bishops of the follow- 
ing conditions: 

POLISH BISHOPS’ DECLARATION 

Feeling that it is their highest duty, the 
Polish episcopate points herewith to the 
tragic fate of the church in Poland, to the 
symptoms of the oppression and its causes, 
and the sources from which flows the con- 
cern, the anxiety, and the exasperation of 
the broad masses of the Catholic community, 

We see the basic and main cause Of this 
state of affairs in the hatred which destroys 
the strength of our country and seems to 
forebode sinister wrangles. We are acting 
not with any controversial aims in mind, 
but only to emphasize the burning necessity 
of finding an honest and fair way out of the 
existing situation. We are seeking a positive 
solution, which would be beneficial both to 
the church and the state. Nothing is fur- 
ther from us than to destroy the unity, to 
introduce dissension, or spread hatred. So 
this time again we do not refuse to reach 
an agreement, we do not forsake the will for 
a peaceful solution and collaboration in the 
important task of a successful settlement of 
relations between church and state in ac- 
cordance with the agreement reached on 
April 14, 1950. However, in the present state 
of affairs it depends solely on the sincere 
and good will of the government whether 
internal peace and reciprocal harmony which 
are so essential, will be really achieved. It 
depends on whether the government will for- 
sake its radical, destructive hate toward 
Catholicism, whether it will abandon its aim 
of subjugating the church and turning it into 
an instrument of the state. 

We wish that the government should 
clearly understand what the decree about 
the filling of church positions really means 
for the structure of the church. We there- 
fore remind that by this act, which is illegal 
according to the constitution, the state has 
‘usurped for itself the right to a constant in- 
trusion in the internal affairs of the church, 
sometimes pertaining to the conscience of 
the priests, and to a willful and systematic 
subjection of church jurisdiction to its own 
will. 

This is inadmissible from the point of 
view of the church. First because the juris- 
diction of the church pertains to strictly 
religious, internal and supernatural matters, 
such as teaching God’s revelation, the teach- 
ing of Christian morals, the administration 
of the Holy Sacraments, the organization of 
religious services, the spiritual guidance of 
the souls and the consciences of the people. 

In the name of what rights could the au- 
thority over such strictly religious matters 
be submitted to the authority of the state, 
which by its nature pertains to matters 
which are exclusively secular and temporal? 
Particularly, if that authority is based upon 
a materialistic and anti-religious ideology, 
and is filled with destructive hatred toward 
the church? Every person, even an atheist, 
should understand that such a dependence is 
quite impossible. Therefore Lenin justly 
condemned the subjugation of the church 
to the state as a “cursed and disgraceful” 
thing. This is moreover, an impossible thing 
for the church because, in accordance with 
its unalterable constitution, with regard to 
which even the Pope is helpless, there is not 
and cannot be in that Catholic community 
another jurisdictional authority except the 
one which flows from above, from the Pope 
and the Bishops. 

Therefore, whenever the secular authority 
willfully tries to grasp the ecclasiastical ju- 
risdiction, in order to make it dependent, 
it usurps something which does not belong 
to it, and violates not only the rights of 
the church, but also the divine law. On what 
basis therefore could the government require 
of the Polish episcopate to accept a fact 
which is so glaringly inconsistent with the 
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structure of the church and its rights, and 
which even violates the sacred divine laws. 

Shortly after the announcement of the 
decree about filling the church positions, 
representatives of the episcopate deemed it 
their duty to make a formal protest in that 
matter. Today, the whole Polish episcopate 
protests. 

We declare, aware of our apostolic mission, 
in a most solemn and categorical manner, 
that we cannot consider as legal and bind- 
ing this decree, because it is inconsistent 
with the constitution of the Polish People’s 
Republic, and violates the laws of God and 
of the church, “One should obey God rather 
than men.” 

We do not refuse to take into considera- 
tion the motives and the suggestions of the 
government. But in filling church positions 
we must be directed by divine and by eccle- 
siastical law, and we must appoint only those 
priests whom we consider, in our conscience, 
as fit and worthy. We find it difficult to 
hide how little worthy of those positions, 
especially the more important ones, are 
those, who yielded to external political pres- 
sure and allowed themselves to be used as 
instruments of diversion in the church. 
Those priests give very slight guaranty 
that, as representatives of the church, they 
will defend with devotion and firmness the 
essential and divine principles and rights of 
the church. 

If it should happen that external factors 
will make it impossible for us to appoint 
competent and proper people to ecclesiastical 
positions, we are decided to leave them 
vacant rather than to place the spiritual 
rule of souls in the hands of unworthy in- 
dividuals. And if someone should dare to 
accept any ecclesiastical position from out- 
side (the church) let him know, that by 
the same fact he falls under the heavy pun- 
ishment of excommunication. 

Similarly, if we are placed before the alter- 
native: either to subject ecclesiastical juris- 
diction to the state making it an instrument 
of the latter, or to bear a personal sacrifice, 
we will not hesitate, we will follow the voice 
of our apostolic vocation and our conscience 
as priests, with peace of mind and the knowl- 
edge that we have not given the slightest 
reason for persecution, that suffering be- 
comes our lot for no other reason than the 
cause of Christ and His church. 

We are not allowed to place the things 
belonging to God on the altar of Caesar. 
Non possumus. 

We respect the personal opinions of all 
people, also those of our present adversaries, 
whom we as Christians are not permitted to 
hate—but we demand the same respect for 
the religious opinions of Catholic Poles, espe- 
cially children and the youth. 

We respect the duties toward the nation 
and the state, and often remind our faith- 
ful about them, but at the same time we de- 
mand that no obstacles be placed in the way 
of Catholics for the performing of their du- 
ties toward God and the church. We are con- 
scious of the special tasks and duties of the 
Catholic priest toward his country, and that 
is why we often reminded our priests about 
them, requesting their solicitude for the de- 
velopment and welfare of our country. But 
we also demand with emphasis that our 
priests should not be torn away from their 
religious duties, that they should not be 
drawn into political affairs which are alien 
to their vocation, that political pressure 
aimed at using them as instruments in the 
struggle of the state against the church be 
stopped, that they should not be forced to 
break their oath by which they pledged 
loyalty to the church and their bishops. 

In short, in accordance with the principle 
of separation of church and state, as guar- 
anteed in our constitution, the state must 
abstain from interfering in the religious, 
spiritual, and internal affairs of the church. 

In the name of the welfare of our nation, 
we have the right to demand from the lead- 
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ers of the Marxist camp a revision of the 
principles of ruthless hatred and ostracism 
toward our religion, the church and God. 
The Polish episcopate demands from the 
council of ministers that, in accordance with 
article 32.7 of the constitution of the Polish 
Peoples Republic, it undertake the defense 
of the rights of Catholics in the Polish Peo- 
ples Republic. 


This memorable espiscopate letter of 
May 8, 1953, can be well described as an 
important historical document in the war 
against God, religion, and the church in 
Poland conducted by the Communist 
regime. 

The history of this war with God and 
religion in a previous period, from 1945 
to 1950, is described by another Polish 
episcopate letter dated September 12, 
1950. It was signed by Cardinal Adam 
Stefan Sapieha and by the Polish Pri- 
mate Cardinal Wyszynski. It was 
unanimously adopted by all the Polish 
bishops assembled in Czestochowa and 
forwarded to President Boleslaw Bierut. 
In it the following was said: 


In the history of the Catholic Church in 
Poland the last 5 years (1945-50) have 
been marked by unprecedented oppression. 
Unilateral withdrawal of the concordat by 
the Polish state; failure of the state to give 
recognition to the church organizations in 
western occupied lands; the failure to per- 
mit renewal of Catholic organizational activ- 
ities; gradual but steady liquidation of 
Catholic schools; unusually strong limita- 
tions on religious press and religious pub- 
lications by censorship and limitations so 
that they have almost ceased to exist; de- 
priving the church of diocesan publications; 
taking over by the state of social organiza- 
tions and hospitals belonging to the church; 
barring of organization church life and com- 
pulsive registration of cloisters; limitation 
on the public freedom of religious cults and 
limitations of the right to conduct Mass and 
religious practices, such as missions, public 
processions, religious gatherings and con- 
gresses; the liquidation of the church wel- 
fare organization Caritas; nationalization of 
church properties; the press campaign 
against the episcopate; the limitation of re- 
ligious practices in schools; removal from the 
schools of hundreds of religious text books; 
support of youth organizations with ideology 
inimical to Christianity; support of publi- 
cations discrediting historically the accom- 
plishments of the church in the field of 
scence and national life; antireligious propa- 
ganda conducted by the press, by lectures, 
and by thousands of publications; limita- 
tions on the freedom of conscience of mem- 
bers of organizations, parties, and trade 
unions; antireligious propaganda in kinder- 
gartens and schools, summer camps, and in 
youth camps; the use of the whole adminis- 
trative apparatus, the courts, police authori- 
ties, and tax offices to exert pressure on the 
conscience of the citizenry and of the priests 
and bishops. All this is only a partial list 
and does not give a picture of the whole 
truth of the situation of the Catholic Church 
after 5 years (1945-50). Having this in 
mind the episcopate has, on many occasions, 
presented its complaints and protests to 
you, Mr. President and chairman of the 
committee of ministers. Unfortunately, it 
was without results. The last year, 1949- 
50, particularly after the concordat of April 
14, 1950, was marked by a hastening of the 
tempo of the liquidation of the church’s 
social institutions and activities. 


This document of September 12, 1950, 
together with that of the Polish espisco- 
pate of May 8, 1953, gives a true picture 
of the religious persecution in Poland on 
the part of the Communist regime in the 
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period from 1945 to 1953. They present 
a picture of the brutal war with God, re- 
ligion, and the church conducted by the 
Communists in Poland. 

With the arrest of the Polish Primate 
Cardinal Stephan Wyszynski on Septem- 
ber 26, 1953, and his imprisonment by 
the Communists, an end came to the 
period in which the Polish episcopate 
could present this type of memorial, 
which is now a historical document, to 
the Warsaw regime. Since that time it 
is unknown where the Polish primate is 
imprisoned, what his condition of health 
is, and under what circumstances he is 
living. Despite the fact that it has been 
requested from all parts of the world, 
the Communist regime has to this day 
given no official information regarding 
him. 


The high moral position which Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski has gained in the Catholic 
world is best attested to by the greeting 
sent by the American cardinals and 
bishops to Cardinal Wyszynski through 
the Voice of America during the last 
Christmas holidays. Cardinals Spell- 
man, Stritch, Mooney, and McIntyre 
joined in the greetings, as did also a 
number of American bishops such as 
O'Boyle, Alter, Donahue, Keough, Lucey, 
Byrne, Gannon, Russell, Meyer, O’Hara, 
Cushing, Wosnicki, Kroll, and many 
other high dignitaries of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. They all 
emphasized the fact that in Cardinal 
Wyszynski, the primate of Poland, they 
see “a symbol of courage which every 
man should display in defense of free- 
dom.” 

The Communist attack on the Polish 
Primate Cardinal Wyzsynski opened a 
new period of religious persecution in 
Poland. The war with God, religion, and 
the church took on a new form, but it 
never stopped or slackened. 

After nearly 2 years the Polish bishops 
and the Polish episcopate are Commu- 
nist prisoners of the Warsaw regime. 
Deprived of its leader, the Polish Primate 
Cardinal Wyszynski, there have been no 
plenary assemblies of the Polish epis- 
copate for nearly 2 years. After 2 years 
the episcopate has been compelled by 
the Communist regime to be silent. The 
bishops have very rarely been able to be 
heard, and then only on strictly religious 
matters and on subjects in which they 
are compelled to speak by the Com- 
munists. 

On the other hand, immediately after 
the arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski the 
Warsaw regime has pushed to the fore- 
front the so-called patriot priests and 
progressive Catholics. In the memorial 
of September 12, 1950, the bishops al- 
ready affirmed that these patriot priests 
were in conflict with their moral and 
church obligations, and many of them 
were under church discipline. As to the 
so-called progressive Catholics, they 
were publicly condemned in February 
1950 by the Primate Cardinal Wyszynski, 
who confirmed the fact that their activ- 
ities and the activities of their publica- 
tions cannot be considered as Catholic. 

In the fall of 1953, after the arrest of 
Cardinal Wyszynski, the Communists 
called to life the so-called State Com- 
mittee of Catholic, Ecclesiastical, and 
Lay Activists of the National Front. 
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This eommittee was given the job of di- 
versional work among the Catholic peo- 
ple. Later the Communists added to this 
group the “patriot priests,” putting them 
under leadership of “progressive 
Catholics.” 

How ineffective was the work of this 
committee and how effective were the 
auditions of the western radio, particu- 
larly Voice of America, as best evidenced 
by the statement of the secretary-gen- 
eral of this committee on February 22, 
1955, who, despairing on the lack of abil- 
ity to operate effectively, said: 


This national committee having ambi- 
tions to influence and to direct the processes 
of evolutions now going on in the minds 
of clergy cannot at any time afford to neg- 
lect the influence of western radio of di- 
versional character on a certain group of 
priests and Catholics in general. These 
radios lost their appeal for the Polish people 
by unmasking their lies and hatred toward 
anything which is cherished in the heart of 
every Pole. Nevertheless these radio pro- 
grams aim to disturb the minds of the faith- 
ful and to exploit for hostile political aims 
religious feelings and devotion to the church 
of people. 

One of the means used by these western 
radios—which flatters us because it strength- 
ens our belief in the righteousness of our 
ideals—is an avalanche of lies and insults 
directed against our movement. Our 
strength and our achievements compelled 
the enemy propaganda to also change its 
methods. Even they noticed our great move- 
ment and ineffectiveness to combat it from 
outside as it was when they successfully 
went to isolate progressive Catholic move- 
ment. ‘Therefore the struggle has been 
changed for a diversion with the scope to 
concentrate on disintegrating processes and 
opportunistic tendencies within our move- 
ment. It is logical—if one is unable to 
conquer or destroy a movement, if one can- 
not retract its development, he must try 
to weaken this movement, to loosen it and 
undermine its ideals. 

And therefore the weight of enemy prop- 
aganda is pushing now not on our organ- 
izational forces—it is even afraid to use its 
name—but is attacking the very ideology. 
The enemy propaganda is trying to under- 
mine among the people its confidence in 
this ideology and abate its authority. They 
talk no more about a heritical group or 
heretical ideology, they discriminate not only 
people and their activities, but they strike 
against the fundamental belief of progres- 
sive Catholics. 

This is the reason why we must come to 
certain conclusions for our further activity, 
why we have to deepen morale of our activ- 
ists and take care of a high moral standard 
of our leading groups. 


This wailing of those who were bent 
on destroying religious life in Poland 
is good evidence that their efforts have 
been unsuccessful and have not fallen 
on fertile ground. 

In the perspective of 10 years of reli- 
gious persecution in Poland and in the 
light of the history of 10 years of the 
war of Communists with God, religion, 
and the church in Poland, it is now clear 
how important were the statements of 
the Polish episcopate. It is obvious that 
the Communists to the present time have 
been losing that war. The Polish nation 
has successfully fought off the attacks. 
This, however, does not minimize for a 
moment the dangers which appear to ex- 
ist. The Communists have chosen Po- 
land as the base of their great diversion 
war with the entire Christian world. 
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The so-called patriot priests and pro- 
gressive Catholics are being used by the 
Communists to divert activities in var- 
ious countries in the world. They are 
being sent to Belgium, France, Italy, and 
even to North Vietnam and to the United 
States under the guise of various mis- 
sions, sometime diplomatic. The Catho- 
lic mask is used to conceal their Commu- 
nist activity to procure advantages for 
Moscow. We must consider these mat- 
ters when we reflect on this second an- 
niversary of the historical document, the 
memorial of the Polish espiscopate of 
May 8, 1953. We must remember that 
the goal of the Communists is not only 
to destroy the Catholic world in Poland, 
but to destroy all religious activities 
everywhere in the world, including these 
United States. 


Limiting the Power of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day a proposal in Congress to reduce 
personal taxes by a meager $20 a head 
was called fiscal irresponsibility. That 
was true because of worse fiscal irre- 
sponsibility by Congress for more than 
20 years right up to this minute. It 
has been making appropriations for 
grants-in-aid, loans, subsidies, and 
gifts. It has authorized spending, bor- 
rowing, and running deficits that make 
the proposed reduction in taxes impos- 
sible—irresponsible. This costs us more 
than $10 billion annually. It takes at 
least 1,400,000 Federal employees to 
operate our extraneous, unconstitutional 
functions of government. They cost in 
salaries and other overhead more than 
$6 billion. Nine hundred thousand em- 
ployees could perform all the legitimate 
constitutional nonmilitary functions of 
government—and do a better job. 

Our dollars are cut in half with fan- 
tastic Federal debts and mortgages 
amounting to more than half the value 
of our property. That means that half 
the value of our private property has 
been confiscated or transferred to gov- 
ernment already. When income is taken 
up to 92 percent by government that 
means individual responsibility to man- 
age ourselves and our property is sus- 
pended. 

Something has to be done about it. 
Or we shall have unlimited governmen- 
tal irresponsibility in the management 
of our affairs permanently fastened upon 


us. 

Indeed, is it not a fact that any people 
who tolerate mere men exercising un- 
limited powers over them have become 
themselves temporarily irresponsible? 
No sensible organization of men turns 
loose its officers to do anything they 
like and spend whatever they please. 
Their powers are always specified and 
limited in scope and spending to carry 
out the stated purposes of the organiza- 
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tion. Congress is in that ridiculous 
position of being unlimited in functions 
and spending power. 

Do we need another decade—even an- 
other day—to demonstrate that Con- 
gress is incapable of correcting its own 
helplessness without the people’s help. 

The simple remedy, then, lies in taking 
away from Congress the excess power to 
appropriate the people’s property which 
it now exercises. Limiting its spending 
power necessarily limits its functions. 
A first step in that direction has been 
taken by the introduction of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by Senator 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN and Congressman 
CHAUNCEY W. REEp—Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 23 and House Joint Resolution 182. 

Congressman REED, when he intro- 
duced the amendment in the House on 
January 3, 1955, summarized its provi- 
sions as follows: 

First. As to income taxes: the amendment 
limits income taxes on both individuals and 
corporations to a maximum rate of 25 per- 
cent, but permits Congress by a vote of three- 
fourths of the Members of each House to 
exceed that rate provided the top rate does 
not exceed the bottom rate by more than 
15 percentage points. For example, if the 
bottom rate were 20 percent, the top rate 
could not exceed 35 percent. If the top rate 
does not exceed 25 percent, however, there 
is no restriction at all on the bottom rate. 
It could, for instance, be 1 percent or one- 
half of 1 percent. Subject to the foregoing 
limitations, the rates on corporate incomes 
may vary from those on individual incomes. 

Second. Death and gift taxes: The amend- 
ment gives to the States the exclusive power 
to impose death and gift taxes, 


The Reed-Dirksen proposal recognizes 
some basic first principles that the Marx- 
ian tax system we now have does not. 
First, there is a point of diminishing re- 
turns in the collection of taxes. Low 
rates may produce more revenue than 
high rates. Second, the great bulk of 
income taxes in a progressive rate system 
is collected from the lowest tax brackets; 
and third, that as between separate gov- 
ernmental taxing units, the one closest 
to the people can perform most effi- 
ciently and economically. 

The first principle is best illustrated by 
the use of Henry Ford as an example, 
In 40 years, Mr. Ford’s fortune increased 
from $1,000 to $1 billion. If the Ford 
Motor Co. had been subjected to a 50- 
percent income tax during that 40-year 
period, its net worth would have been 
only $1,470,000 and would have paid only 
$1,470,000 in taxes; but with a 20-percent 
income tax the net worth at the end of 
40 years would have been $66,500,000 
and taxes collected $16,600,000 or almost 
16 times as much as collections from a 
50-percent tax. On that principle Amer- 
ican mass-production was built. We 
have proved to the world that mass- 
produced, low per unit cost products 
yield more profits and pay more taxes 
than high per unit costs and high rates 
of taxes. 

To illustrate: During the 1920's the 
high World War I tax rates were dras- 
tically lowered. The following table 
shows that although maximum rates 
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were lowered and personal exemptions 
increased the revenue yield was greater: 


Total internal- | Maximum | Personal 
revenue col- rate 
Jections 


Year exemp- 
(percent) tions 


$2, 500 
3, 000 
24 3, 500 
3, 500 
3, 500 


The reason for this is obvious. The 
great bulk of revenue comes from the 
first and lowest bracket of the income 
taxpayers. For many years about 85 
percent of all taxes collected have come 
from the lowest bracket, viz, being the 
20-percent bracket. Only 3 percent, or 
about $2 billion, is provided by rates in 
excess of 34 percent. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that 
if the Government continues to require 
large revenues, the lowest income pro- 
ducers will be required to provide by far 
the greatest share of taxes. Conversely, 
tax relief in the lower brackets results 
in the largest possible reinvestment in 
production and tends to increase profits 
and taxes paid to the Government. 

So real relief can be effected only by 
drastically reducing expenditures or by 
reducing the tax rates so as to increase 
incentive and investment in produc- 
tive enterprise. As Congressman REED 
points out, this would increase the na- 
tional income which constitutes the tax 
base and thereby increase the revenue. 

The most important effect of the 
amendment is the restoration to the 
States of the fiscal ability to meet the 
needs of their people. The States have 
lost that power to a great extent and 
consequently have either been forced to 
rely on the various grants-in-aid pro- 
grams, or have surrendered to the Fed- 
eral Government the responsibility for 
the performance of services that are pri- 
marily of State and local concern. This 
shift of power and responsibility is in 
clear violation of our constitutional con- 
cept that the unit of government closest 
to the people can most capably serve 
them. The Constitution provides for a 
neat division of powers, reserving to the 
States the bulk of sovereignty and grant- 
ing only explicit and very limited powers 
to the Central Government. 

This balance has been upset by reck- 
less use of the unlimited taxing power 
granted to the Federal Government by 
the 16th amendment and the court in- 
terpretations of it. By preempting the 
tax sources the Central Government has 
been successful in arrogating to itself 
virtual control over the lives and prop- 
erty and liberties of the American peo- 
ple. The States exist too much by suf- 
ference and function too often as agents 
for the distribution of the Federal 
largesse. The extent of the shift of sov- 
ereignty is indicated by the fact that 
20 years ago the States and localities 
collected 75 percent of all tax- revenues 
in the Nation, while today the Federal 
Government collects 75 percent. The 
pen is indeed mightier than the sword, 
but the power of the purse is invincible. 

The Reed-Dirksen proposal reverses 
this trend toward centralizing govern- 
ment power by restoring to the States 
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some of the sources of tax revenues. 
The amendment returns to the States the 
exclusive power to levy death and gift 
t:.xes. These taxes constitute a small 
item in the Federal tax picture—about 1 
percent—but represents a considerable 
revenue to the States. The right to con- 
trol the transfer and devolution of prop- 
erty is one of the historical attributes of 
sovereignty, and clearly belongs to the 
States. Secondly, the amendment’s 
limitation on confiscatory rates in the 
higher brackets guarantees to the States 
that the wealth created within their 
boundaries will remain there to create 
more wealth and consequently produce 
more and greater tax revenues for the 
States. 

The amendment is a compromise, 
recognizing that in emergency situations 
the Federal Government must have great 
fiscal powers. But it also assures the 
American people of fiscal and, conse- 
quently, political sanity in normal times. 
That is the least we can do for the Na- 
tion’s 66 million taxpayers. 

The following is an address delivered 
on the floor of the House, January 31, 
1955, by Congressman CHAUNCEY W. 


REED, of Illinois, introducing House 
Joint Resolution 182—Reed-Dirksen 
amendment: 


LIMITING THE PowER OF CONGRESS To Tax 
INCOMES, INHERITANCES, AND GIFTS 


Mr. REED of Illinois, Mr, Speaker, 2 years 
ago in the Ist session of the 83d Congress, 
the Honorable Everett W. Dirksen, Senator 
from Illinois, and I introduced in the House 
and Senate a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States limiting the power of Congress 
to tax incomes, inheritances, and gifts— 
House Joint Resolution 103 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 23. Senator DRKsEN and I are 
introducing the same resolution again this 
year. 

The principal provisions of the amend- 
ment may be summarized as follows: 

First. Income taxes: 

The amendment limits income taxes on 
both individuals and corporations to a 
maximum rate of 25 percent, but permits 
Congress by a vote of three-fourths of the 
Members of each House to exceed that rate, 
provided the top rate does not exceed the 
bottom rate by more than 15 percentage 
points. For example, if the bottom rate were 
20 percent, the top rate could not exceed 35 
percent. If the top rate does not exceed 
25 percent, however, there is no restriction 
at all on the bottom rate. It could, for in- 
stance be 1 percent or one-half of 1 percent. 

Subject to the foregoing limitations, the 
rates on corporate income may vary from 
those on individual incomes. 

Second. Death and gift taxes: 

The amendment also gives to the States 
the exclusive power to impose death and 
gift taxes. 

It should be observed that the amendment 
merely limits the degree of tax rate progres- 
sion. It does not prescribe the top rate 
that Congress may impose. Hence, it can- 
not be argued that the amendment impairs 
the Government’s power to raise needed 
revenue during either peace or war, except, 
of course, with respect to the revenue de- 
rived from the estate and gift taxes, which 
is only about 1% percent of the total. In 
other words, the amendment does not limit 
the amount of revenue that may be raised, 
but limits merely the manner in which it 
may be raised. 

Its purpose and effect are merely to elimi- 
nate in large measure from our system of 
taxation its socialistic features; namely, 
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first, the heavy progressive feature of the in- 
come tax; and, second, the confiscatory death 
tax, which will eventually dry up the sources 
of private capital and lead to the establish- 
ment of socialism with the accompanying 
loss of the people's liberty. 

In a statement to the Temporary Economic 
Committee prior to World War II, Adoiph 
Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, made 
the following significant prophecy: 

“The Government will have to enter into 
direct financing of activities now supposed 
to be private, and a continuance of that 
direct financing must be (mean) inevitably 
that the Government will ultimately con- 
trol and own those activities. * * * Over a 
period of years the Government will grad- 
ually come to own most of the productive 
plants of the United States.” 

I am convinced that Mr. Berle’s prophecy 
will come true unless action to prevent it is 
taken before it is too late. 

Legislation by Congress is obviously in- 
sufficient; for the work of a good Congress 
may be easily undone by that of a radical 
Congress. 

The need of reform would seem to be obvi- 
ous and I know of no way of giving perma- 
nence to such reform except through a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The ultimate objective of the amendment 
is a top individual income tax rate of 25 
percent and a beginning rate of much less 
than 10 percent. 

In determining whether such an objective 
is realistic it will be helpful to consider the 
possible tax effect of a budget of more rea- 
sonable proportions than the present one. 
The budget estimate of expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, is $63.504 
billion, According to the Federal Budget in 
brief, Government expenditures for the 
comparatively recent fiscal years of 1948 to 
1951, inclusive, were as follows: 


Expenditures 
(in billions) 

1951 (which included a full year of 
the Korean war) 


Prior to 1942, which was a war year, the 
largest expenditure of the Federal Govern- 
ment in any year was $18.4 billion in 1918, 
which was also a war year. 

Let us suppose now the following changes 
in the budget receipts as estimated for the 
fiscal year 1955: 

First. A reduction in the individual in- 
come-tax rataes to 10 percent on incomes up 
to $10,000 and 25 percent on the amounts in 
excess of $10,000; and 

Second. Elimination of estate and gift 

es. 

These changes would reduce the budget re- 
ceipts to $47 billion, which is $3 billion 
greater than the budget expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1951 which included a full year 
of the Korean war. It is $7.5 billion greater 
than the budget expenditures for the fiscal 
years 1950 and 1949, 

A beginning rate of 5 percent, instead of 
10 percent, on individual incomes would re- 
duce the receipts to $41.5 billion. This is $2 
billion above the 1950 and 1949 expenditures, 
to say nothing of the $33 billion expendi- 
tures in 1948. 

It would, of course, take some years to se- 
cure the adoption of the amendment, since 
it must be approved by two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress and ratified by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States. 
About 85 percent of the estimated rev- 
enue from the individual income tax, which 
produces over half of the total revenue of 
the Federal Government, is produced by the 
first bracket rate of 20 percent when applied 
to the entire amount of taxable income in 
all brackets. Only 3 percent—about $2 bil- 
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lion—is provided by the rates in excess of 
34 percent. 

Accordingly, if we are to have enormous 
expenditures and correspondingly large rev- 
enue, the great bulk of the revenue must 
come from persons of small and moderate 
means. The only possible way to give relief 
to such persons is either, first, by reducing 
the need for revenue through cutting ex- 
penditures; or, second, by increasing rev- 
enue through a drastic reduction of the 
present confiscatory higher bracket rates so 
as to increase incentive and investment in 
productive enterprise. This would increase 
the national income which constitutes the 
tax base and thereby increase the revenue. 

Any immediate loss in revenue through 
the elimination of the higher individual 
rates would undoubtedly be only temporary. 
Eventually the lower rates would produce 
greater revenue than the higher rates now 
in force. 

Another important effect of the amend- 
ment which has not been sufficiently stressed 
would be to restore to the States the power 
to be financially independent and to free 
themselves from Federal domination. The 
Federal Government should not be permitted 
to hog the revenue and hand back part of 
it to the States on conditions, 

It should be remembered that with minor 
exceptions every dollar spent by the Federal 
Government comes from the same sources 
of revenue that are available to the States. 
The States should raise the revenue and 
spend it themselves. Responsibility for the 
raising of revenue is one of the best checks 
upon extravagant and unwise expenditures. 
It is too easy to spend money raised by some- 
one else. 

Moreover, the States and municipalities 
are better fitted than the Federal Govern- 
ment to perform the services which are pri- 
marily of State or local concern and they 
would do so at much less cost. Performance 
of these services by the Federal Government 
has meant the maintenance at great cost of 
a vast horde of bureaucrats on the Federal 
payroll, many of whom could readily be dis- 
pensed with. 

To summarize, the proposed amendment— 

First. Largely eliminates from our Federal 
system of taxation its socialistic features and 
thereby puts an end to the use of the taxing 
power as means of forcing us into socialism; 

Second. Does not impair the power of the 
Federal Government to raise revenue; 

Third. Does not shift the burden of tax- 
ation from the rich to the poor; 

Fourth. Aims at reducing eventually the 
taxes of everyone so that the top rate will 
not exceed 25 percent and the bottom rate 
will not exceed 10 percent, with the prospect 
that it will be much less; 

Fifth. With lower rates will increase the 
national wealth and over the years the Fed- 
eral revenue; 

Sixth. Will restore to the States the power 
to be financially independent and to free 
themselves from Federal domination. 

In the final analysis the problem resolves 
itself into the simple issue of whether we 
are to have in this country a system of 
society based upon, first, private enterprise 
and our constitutional form of government; 
or second, socialism. Both reason and the 
experience of other countries lead to the 
conclusion that our present system of con- 
fiscatory income and taxes, if long continued, 
will ultimately result in the establishment 
of socialism in place of our present system. 

The changes in the impact of Federal taxes 
on the great bulk of the taxpayers involved 
in the proposed amendment are, as I pointed 
out, comparatively minor. Their beneficial 
effect, however, would be far reaching and 
decisive. 

The changes in the tncome-tax provisions 
proposed in commection with and partially 
effected by the 1954 Revenue Code, such as 
reductions in the tax on dividends and in- 
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creases in certain deductions and exemp- 
tions, are costly in revenue and will have 
only minor effect on the economy. The 
major evil to be corrected is the one at which 
the proposed amendment is aimed. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that this 
amendment is vastly different from the 
amendment which has been going through 
the State legislatures, an amendment which 
limits the power of Congress to impose in- 
come, death, and gift taxes to a maximum 
rate of 25 percent with no right to suspend 
the limitation except in time of war. That 
amendment is altogether too rigid and 
would seriously impair the Government’s 
power to raise needed revenue from the 
income tax in time of peace. 


The following is an address delivered 
on the floor of the Senate, January 21, 
1955, by Senator Everett M. DIRKSEN, 
of Illinois, introducing Senate Joint Res- 
olution 23—Reed-Dirksen amendment: 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
LIMITING CONGRESSIONAL POWER TO TAX 
INCOMES, INHERITANCES, AND GIFTS 


Mr. DmRKSHN. Mr. President, in January 
1953 the Honorable CHAUNCEY W. REED, of 
Illinois, introduced in the House, and I in- 
troduced in the Senate, a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States limiting the power of Con- 
gress to tax incomes, inheritances, and 
gifts—House Joint Resolution 103 and Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 23. 

This amendment would limit income taxes 
to a maximum rate of 25 percent, but would 
permit Congress by a vote of three-fourths 
of the Members of each House to exceed that 
rate at any time without limit. Where the 
top rate exceeded 25 percent, however, it 
could be no more than 15 percentage points 
above the bottom rate. For example, if 
the bottom rate were 15 percent, the top 
rate could not exceed 30 percent. If the 
bottom rate were 20 percent, the top rate 
could not exceed 35 percent. If the top rate 
did not exceed 25 percent, however, there 
would be no restriction at all on the bottom 
rate. It could, for example, be 1 percent, or 
one-half of 1 percent. 

This amendment would also deprive Con- 
gress of the power to impose death and gift 
taxes, and would leave these means of rais- 
ing revenue exclusively to the States, where 
they belong, and competition among the 
States would tend to keep the rates within 
reasonable bounds, 

Representative Reep and I are introduc- 
ing this joint resolution again this year. 

The proposed amendment has met with 
wide approval. Important national organ- 
izations have endorsed it, including the 
American Bar Association, the American Le- 
gion, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Western Tax Council, the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, the 
Life Insurance Policyholders Protective Asso- 
ciation, the National Economic Council, and 
2 National Small Business Men's Associa- 

on, 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of this amendment. Its objective 
is to save our American incentive system, 
commonly spoken of as the private-enter- 
prise system, on which our very form of 
government depends. 

Our present system of taxation, with its 
heavy progressive income and inheritance 
taxes, will eventually destroy this system and 
result in the substitution of some form of 
socialism. 

Karl Marx, in his Communist Manifesto of 
100 years ago, fully recognized the impor- 
tance of these taxes as a means of destroying 
the private-enterprise system by including 
= the 10 planks ‘n his platform the follow- 

g: 

First. A heavy progressive or graduated 
income tax. 
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Second. Abolition of all right of inheri- 
tance. 

For the past two decades the Federal 
Government has been following the course 
prescribed by Marx by imposing a heavy 
progressive or graduated income tax, and 
while not abolishing the right of inheritance, 
the Federal Government has been increasing 
the rates of the death tax until the top rate 
is now 77 percent. 

The progression in income-tax rates from 
the beginning rate of 20 percent on incomes 
of $2,000 and under to 91 percent on incomes 
of more than $200,000 is progression of a 
most extreme character. It not only con- 
fiscates the larger incomes, but it bears most 
heavily on the middle incomes, the group 
at which Marx particularly aimed in his 
advocacy of heavy graduated income taxes. 

Reason and the experience of other nations, 
and most recently that of England, demon- 
strate beyond all question that unless our 
policy of taxation is changed, the system of 
society under which this country has pros- 
pered and grown great will come to an end 
and some form of socialism or communism 
will supplant it. 

How, one may ask, will the proposed 
amendment keep the rates down? The an- 
swer is this: The amendment would make 
it in the interest of every taxpayer, first to 
keep the top rate down to 25 percent—as 
compared with the present rate of 91 per- 
cent; and, second, to keep the bottom rate 
no higher than 10 percent—as compared 
with the present rate of 20 percent. It is 
expected that the beginning rate will ulti- 
mately be much less than 10 percent. 

The proposed amendment is just as im- 
portant for the small taxpayer as for the 
large. This united self-interest of all tax- 
payers is relied on as a force that would keep 
the tax rates within reasonable bounds. 
There are 66 million individual income-tax 
payers in the United States. Most of them 
vote. 

It should be noted that the proposed 
amendment merely limits the degree of tax- 
rate progression. It does not prescribe the 
top rate that Congress may impose. Hence, 
it cannot be argued that the amendment 
impairs the Government's power to raise 
needed revenue during either war or peace. 

The proposed amendment will reduce the 
burden of taxation on those with the smaller 
incomes. A fact not generally realized is 
that the great bulk of the revenue from the 
individual income tax comes not from the 
taxpayers with large incomes, but from those 
with small incomes, That is so simply be- 
cause the small incomes, in the aggregate, 
constitute the bulk of the national income. 
For example, only 3 percent—about $2 bil- 
lion—of the total estimated Federal revenue 
of about $60 billion for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, is produced by the individual 
income-tax rates above 34 percent, which is 
14 percentage points above the present be- 
ginning rate of 20 percent. 

Contrast these figures with the effect of an 
increase of only $100 in the present $600 per- 
sonal exemption and credit for dependents. 
Such an increase would result in a reduc- 
tion of 7 million in the number of income- 
tax payers and a revenue loss of $2.5 billion. 
This is one-half billion dollars more than the 
total revenue received from the individual 
income-tax rates above 84 percent. 

Accordingly, if we are to have enormous 
expenditures and correspondingly large reve- 
nue, the great bulk of the revenue must 
come from persons of small and moderate 
means. 

The only possible way to give relief to the 
small-tax payers is either (1) by reducing the 
need for revenue through cutting expendi- 
tures, or (2) by increasing revenue through 
a drastic reduction of the present confisca- 
tory higher bracket rates so as to increase 
incentive and investment in productive en- 
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terprise. This would increase the national 
income, which constitutes the tax base, and 
thereby increase the revenue. 

Any immediate loss in revenue through 
the elimination of the higher individual rates 
would undoubtedly be only temporary. 
Eventually, the lower rates would produce 
greater revenue than the higher rates now 
in force. 

That the present confiscatory rates of the 
individual income tax are not approved by a 
large majority of the American people is 
shown by Gallup polls. The vote of those 
having an opinion was 2 to 1 in favor of a 
25-percent top limit in the September 1951 
poll, and 3 to 1 in the July 1952 poll. 

As I have already stated, the proposed 
amendment also deprives Congress of the 
power to impose death and gift taxes and 
leaves these means of raising revenue ex- 
clusively to the States, where they belong, 
and where competition among the States 
would tend to keep the rates within rea- 
sonable bounds. Under existing laws the 
tax on the estates of decedents runs to a 
high of 77 percent, and the tax on gifts to 
57.75 percent. These rates are manifestly 
confiscatory, and they have very harmful 
economic effects. They not only seriously 
impair the incentive to work, save, and in- 
vest in productive enterprise, but they are 
extremely destructive of capital and, in the 
long run, will destroy the accumulations 
of capital that are so necessary for indus- 
trial activity and expansion, with the re- 
sulting beneficial effects on our economy. 

Moreover, the heavy taxation of large es- 
tates compels the rich to seek compara- 
tively safe liquid investments in order to 
provide for the heavy taxes that will be 
imposed upon their estates at death, thus 
further reducing the capital available for 
risky business ventures. 

The harm done to the economy by the 
present high rates of death and gift taxes 
is out of all proportion to the revenue pro- 
duced, and cannot be justified by any argu- 
ment based on fiscal needs. Even with the 
very high rates now in force, the revenue 
from these taxes is comparatively trivial. 
In 1953 it was $891 million from the two 
sources. This was a little over 1 percent of 
the total budget of $74 billion—enough to 
pay the Government’s expenses for about 4 
days. The gift tax is merely auxiliary to 
the estate tax, and both should be dealt 
with alike. 

Of particular concern is the destructive 
effect of the heavy estate taxes on small 
business. The conclusions of the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the United 
States Senate in its report published in June 
1953 was that estate taxes often lead to 
the disappearance of small or medium-sized 
independent businesses or their merger with 
the dominant segment of an industry. 

Let me add that this statement repre- 
sents not only my own views but those of 
Representative Reep, who joins me in mak- 
ing the statement. 


Tax Deductions for Care of Mentally and 
Physically Handicapped Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 
Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 


have introduced a bill which would pro- 
vide tax deductions for expenses incurred 
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in the care of mentally and physically 
handicapped dependents. This would 
amend the present provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code which limit these 
deductions to a woman or a widower or 
to a husband who is legally separated 
from his wife. 

Under the present regulation, a man 
either has to be divorced or legally sepa- 
rated from a mentally or physically dis- 
abled wife or else a widower in order to 
qualify for deductions for expenses in- 
curred in the care of his children. I 
cannot believe that it was the intent of 
Congress to discriminate in favor of 
either death or divorce. A taxpayer 
having dependents who are mentally or 
physically incapable of caring for them- 
selves often find it impossible to provide 
this care personally and maintain his or 
her employment at the same time. In 
such a situation, it seems to me that a 
taxpayer is entitled to relief. By amend- 
ing section 214 (C) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, my bill provides this re- 
lief not only to women, widowers, and 
divorcees, but also to those who have 
maintained their matrimonial ties. 


Everyone Is Hard Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, with prosperity—if determined 
by dollars in hand—not just around the 
corner—not sitting on the doorstep— 
but inside, right at the elbow, practically 
everyone is having money trouble. It 
will increase when money becomes tight, 

INDIVIDUALS’ TROUBLES 


An industrial executive had a yearly 
salary of $75,000; an annual income of 
an equal amount from dividends. He 
did not drink, gamble, entertain socially, 
nor spend his money foolishly. He had 
a good but modest home in a compara- 
tively small city. He had a summer 
Place in the West; tried to get a month’s 
annual vacation. 

However, the demands made upon him 
for contributions for charitable and 
other purposes, and which he felt he 
could not resist, kept him in a financially 
tight situation where he had to take a 
look at his checking account before de- 
ciding upon any sizable expenditure. 
His salary and dividends came from a 
business which he had created, which 
gave employment to upward of 3,000 
people at above the average wage scale. 
He was as hard pressed for current funds 
as the lowest paid employee. 

Another acquaintance, a professional 
man in a small community, makes be- 
tween 30 and 40 thousand a year and 
though his tastes are moderate, is always 
hard up when income tax day rolls 
around. 

Then, I know many conservative, 
would-be industrious citizens who, be- 
cause they are past 45, find it difficult 
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to get a job. Others, older—notwith- 
standing social security or other Govern- 
ment payments, find it extremely diffi- 
cult to get their hands on funds enough 
to enable them to live comfortably, even 
though they have no expensive habits. 
They suffer more than any other group. 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Federal Government, which col- 
lects billions of dollars from the tax- 
payers—it has no other source of rev- 
enue—makes no serious effort to live 
within its income. 

The Government on just one item 
alone—storage of farm surpluses—each 
day adds $1 million to its national debt— 
the annual interest charge on which is 
now upwards of $6.4 billion—but there 
is still no solution of the farm problem, 
Farm prices, notwithstanding rigid sup- 
port, continue to drop. 

Municipalities, as well as individuals, 
seem to have accepted literally the Bibli- 
cal statement “Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive”—forgotten that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which sometimes collects $2.19 
for each dollar it passes out, does not 
have creative power—forgotten that 
“The Lord helps those who help them- 
selves.” 

THE ANSWER?—IT IS OBVIOUS 


Our creative and productive ability 
has increased far beyond our dreams, 
but we follow the methods of the Prodi- 
gal Son; waste our priceless inheritance. 
Spend beyond our needs—for things de- 
sirable but not strictly necessary. Buy- 
ing but not paying—postponing to future 
generations whose welfare we seem to 
have forgotten the day of reckoning. 

Unpleasant as it may be, considera- 
tion for those we bring into the world 
demands that as individuals, as govern- 
ment, we limit our spending to the pur- 
chase of necessities—to what we earn or 
have ability to repay—in the near 
future. 

Unless we do, some of us may live to 
regret it. Certainly those who come 
after will have cause to condemn us. 


Personal Explanation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 3 days I have been pretty much fiat 
on my back with a virus that bit me 
rather severely, and I have been unable 
to attend the sessions of the House. 
From the look of the Recorp, it seems as 
though there have been more rollcalls, 
quorum calls, and votes than might have 
occurred normally in the period of a 
couple of weeks. Since I had no control 
over the timing when those bugs were 
going to bite, I was unable to attend the 
sessions and consequently have no re- 
corded votes on the bills which came up 
on the floor of the House. 

However, had I been present I would 
have voted for the conference report on 
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the postal pay raise. Although I-firmly 
believe the President will veto the pres- 
ent bill, I nevertheless feel the bill should 
get before the President for his im- 
mediate action so it can become law or 
be vetoed. Then the Congress can quit 
playing politics with the purse strings 
of the postal and civil-service employees 
of this country and produce legislation 
which will put money into their pockets 
now. 

I also would have voted against re- 
committal of the Hawaii-Alaska state- 
hood bill, for I believe both Territories 
are ready for statehood. According to 
the Recorp, there was a lot of talk about 
Communist influence and Harry Bridges 
in the Hawaiian Islands and apparently 
for that reason, a lot of the Members 
voted against statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. I thought the remarks of Con- 
gressman RUSSELL Mack, of Washing- 
ton, were very pertinent when he stated: 

Why should we punish Hawaii by depriv- 
ing her of statehood for something that we 
ourselves have not done? 


In other words, the United States had 
been unable to get rid of Harry Bridges 
during a period of a good many years, 
yet some would deprive Hawaii of state- 
hood for inability to get rid of him in 
a comparatively short time. This rea- 
soning seems entirely illogical to me. 

Coming from a district which is close 
to Alaska, I am particularly concerned 
with statehood for that Territory. I 
believe the people of Alaska have dem- 
onstrated their ability to govern them- 
selves and to become a member of the 
United States. I therefore would have 
voted in favor of statehood for both of 
these Territories. 


Fishers Island Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, with fur- 
ther reference to the bill which I have 
introduced calling for a full investigation 
of the problem of protecting the shores of 
Fishers Island Sound from storm and 
hurricane tidal floods, H. R, 6093, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the House 
today some additional information. 

If I were to predict that during the 
next Atlantic hurricane season millions 
of dollars in personal property and many 
entire industries now located on Con- 
necticut shores will be wiped out, I be- 
lieve that this body would institute some 
sort of emergency powers to get action 
in time to prevent such a catastrophe. 

Well, after personally inspecting the 
Fishers Island Sound area last weekend 
I do so predict—if last year’s violence is 
repeated. The Stonington area, for ex- 
ample, where one of my Hartford con- 
stituents’ plant is located, will suffer 
damage not alone from the extreme vio- 
lence of a hurricane but even more likely 
from the lesser furies of Atlantic storms 
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which now sweep in from the east and 
southeast with increasing regularity. 

A native son of Stonington and presi- 
dent of the Stonington Boat Works, Inc., 
Mr. Henry R. Palmer, Jr., has proposed 
what appears to be the best defense at 
the least expense for this extremely 
vulnerable area. His plan, which sug- 
gests a series of breakwaters extending 
on a broken line, following the reefs, 
from Watch Hill Point, R. I., to the east 
point of Fishers Island, N. Y., promises 
protection for the greatest number of 
people and their properties. I have yet 
to see a so-called coastal erosion plan 
by a single construction project which 
would protect such an extensive area as 
these shores of Fishers Island Sound in 
S Island, New Lork, and Connecti- 
cut. 

The proposed Palmer breakwaters 
would restore that line of reefs from 
Watch Hill Point to East Point, Fishers 
Island, to its former protective status. 

Since those reefs have been flattened, 
in recent years, and only since then, has 
Stonington Harbor lost its value as a 
harbor of refuge. In a strong easterly 
storm there is no harbor of refuge now 
between New London, Conn., and Point 
Judith, R. I. A comparison of older 
charts with the new will show that 
Stonington Harbor, for example, has lost 
its usefulness as such in almost direct 
ratio with the gradual lowering of those 
reef barriers. 

Consequently, heavy seas now sweep 
into the Stonington area directly from 
the Atlantic Ocean and the wave action 
continues on down the Connecticut 
shoreline in a westerly direction. This, 
I say, happens during easterly storms, 
which occur with increasing regularity. 
Water damage along this extensive Con- 
necticut coastline is still greater during 
the hurricane season. 

Connecticut, like many other States, is 
anxiously trying to attract new industry. 
But many long-established industries 
along this Connecticut coastline have 
said they would leave if they must suffer 
the severe water damage of 1938, of 1944, 
of 1954; resulting from the cumulative 
power of Atlantic wave action; if they 
must be continually threatened by storm- 
driven seas which now enter Fishers 
Island Sound over the once-protective 
reef line between Watch Hill and Fishers 
Island. Even the Stonington fishing 
fleet, Connecticut’s largest, will have to 
seek refuge elsewhere unless Federal ac- 
tion is forthcoming soon, 

I have therefore introduced a bill ask- 
ing for authority to investigate and cor- 
rect this situation by the construction 
of breakwaters to protect the entire 
Fishers Island Sound area. Since per- 
sonally inspecting the reef line between 
Watch Hill, R. I., and Fishers Island, 
N. V., last Friday, I am more convinced 
than ever that this is our first line of 
defense. I ask that the provisions of this 
bill be given immediate consideration by 
the Secretary of the Army and that he 
instruct the Chief of Engineers to expe- 
dite the necessary survey and immedi- 
ately to take appropriate action in the 
most expeditious manner possible toward 
the construction of those breakwaters. 

I am well aware of the hazards of hur- 
ricane violence which threaten the en- 
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tire Atlantic seaboard. However, while 
I respect the needs of others, I would 
remind this body that to my knowledge 
no other such extensive and heavily pop- 
ulated and highly assessed area so 
threatened can be so readily protected 
by a single project of breakwaters con- 
struction. The need is apparent to 
those who would study and compare the 
coastal charts, past and present. It is a 
need which can be fulfilled, and easily 
so, whenever authorized by Congress. 

I ask that this project be given seri- 
ous consideration, that it be given the 
same degree of priority in any overall 
Atlantic seaboard coastal erosion legis- 
lation that the area in question was given 
by the hurricanes of 1938, of 1944, of 
1954. 


“American Secretaries Are Bringing to 
Their Positions Today a Wider Knowl- 
edge of Business and World Affairs 
Than Considered Necessary in the 
Past” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPFESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, in March of this year, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks de- 
clared April 23-30 as National Secre- 
taries Week. All over the country that 
week our great band. of girl Fridays 
took bows for their very real contribu- 
tion to our American way of life. More- 
over, the 300 chapters of the National 
Secretaries Association—International— 
observed the week by highlighting the 
educational projects for which it has 
gained national recognition and which 
have been of tremendous benefit to sec- 
retaries and management. 

I was proud, indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
when my own secretary on Capitol Hill, 
Miss Marjorie Clough, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who has been associated with me 
for almost 10 years, was invited to speak 
at an all-day workshop meeting of the 
chapters of the National Secretaries As- 
sociation of Greater Youngstown, Ohio. 

When Miss Clough reported to the 
Congressman representing Youngs- 
town—the Honorable MICHAEL J. KIR- 
wan—that she was going into his dis- 
trict, he presented her with a toy donkey 
which I feel sure she will cherish, espe- 
cially as Mr. Kirwan emphasized the 
nonpartisanship of the little mascot. 
And he further asked her to convey his 
greetings to the meeting. 

Miss Ann C. Hudak and others of 
Youngstown had skillfully arranged a 
full day of activities at the beautiful 
Butler Art Institute. Included on the 
program was another good friend of 
mine from Cleveland, Mr. A. L. Bitti- 
kofer, supervisor of character education 
for the Cleveland public schools, who 
conducted a lively discussion on human 
relations in and out of business. 
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May I express my appreciation at this 
time to the United States Information 
Agency and to Mr. William Hamilton, 
of the public information staff, who gen- 
erously arranged to have Miss Clough 
take with her a color movie which vividly 
portrays what our Government is doing 
to combat Soviet propaganda behind the 
Iron Curtain. The showing of this film 
added greatly to the program of the day. 

Mr. Speaker, because I know Miss 
Clough was speaking for and about us 
all in this great body, I believe my col- 
leagues will enjoy reading what she said 
that day in Youngstown. Under unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I include herewith the tribute of Secre- 
tary Weeks to the American secretary 
and Miss Clough’s statement: 


THE SECRETARY SENSES THE NEED 


(Remarks of Miss Marjorie Clough, executive 
assistant to Hon. Frances P. Botton, Mem- 
ber of Congress, before a meeting of the 
Youngstown Chapters, National Secre- 
taries’ Association, April 30, 1955) 


It is a privilege to be here today to join 
with this distinguished group in paying 
honor to secretaries everywhere. 

When Miss Helmes, of the Women’s Bu- 
reau in Washington, told me of this work- 
shop you are holding today, I was gratified 
to know that I would be invited to take part 
in it. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks is 
to be commended for proclaiming National 
Secretaries’ Week across the Nation. 

Indeed, I think there is special significance 
for our great army of Girl Fridays in an- 
other announcement which came from Mr. 
Weeks’ office this week: The announcement 
which told of the high state of the Nation’s 
prosperity. 

For I would say that without the secre- 
tary, equipped as she is with a sort of built- 
in radar system we call the sixth sense— 
I doubt if such a record could have been 
possible by the great and small enterprises 
which constitute the American way of life. 

To be in Youngstown itself, is a privilege. 
I come from a family of men who have long 
dealt in steel and the products of steel, I 
understand what it means to the prosperity 
of our Nation when the night skies over 
Youngstown and Bethlehem and Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland are aglow from the white-hot 
furnaces and open hearths of the greatest 
steel industry in the world. 

And may I take this moment to tell you 
what I am sure you already know: That the 
people of Youngstown are fortunate to be 
represented in Congress by Hon. MICHAEL J. 
Kirwan. A high compliment was paid to him 
recently by a friend who said: “MIKE Kirwan 
is Mrxe Kirwan 365 days of the year.” It 
can certainly be said that he puts the wel- 
fare of the country and of his people above 
and beyond party politics. 

You may wonder why I have been chosen 
to speak at your meeting today. They say I 
am a successful secretary. I don’t know 
whether or not this is true. 

What I do know is that from the first day 
on that first job many years ago—paying $60 
a month, Monday through Saturday—I have 
been filled with faith in the role which an 
obscure girl could someday play in our 
society. 

I hope I am not mistaken when I say that 
only in America are the men and women at 
Cabinet level, the men and women of the 
President’s Cabinet who make foreign policy 
and defense policy and domestic policy— 
known as secretaries! 

And today when my Congresswoman leaves 
the supervision of her congressional office to 
me when on some important mission in our 
country or abroad, I realize that the faith of 
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the obscure girl at the Woodstock typewriter 
has been confirmed. 

They say I am a successful secretary. 1 
don't know whether this is true or not. I do 
know that I am associated with a wonder- 
ful woman in Washington. 

In order to tell you about my work, I must 
tell you something about Congressman 
BOLTON. 

FRANCES P, BOLTON 


Public lifè was nothing new to Mrs. Bol- 
ton when the death of ber husband, the 
late Hon. Chester C. Bolton, left a vacant 
seat in the House of Representatives in 1939. 
She had had 10 years as wife of a Congress- 
man, and had gone through many campaign 
at his side, and made many speeches in his 
behalf. 

But now she faced an iriportant deci- 
sion of her own, whether or not to run for 
the seat left vacant in Congress. There were 
the inaudible suggestions that as a woman 
she was not sufficiently educated in the law 
or one of the professions. There were the 
fears and doubts which seem always to beset 
men and women when comes the call to 
higher service. 

But having put her hand to the plow, 
and winning that first election hands down 
back in 1940—she hasn't looked back, but 
has pushed steadily forward into new and 
challenging experiences which have inspired 
men and women everywhere. 

Mrs. Bolton is a highly respected member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Her 
thought reaches out to the problems of peo- 
ples and nations around the world as their 
affairs touch upon our own at the interna- 
tional level. 

Her deep sense of humanity and under- 
standing of the basic needs of mankind, 
make her the stanch ally of America's 
friends the world over. 

Mrs. BoLTON enjoys the unqualified con- 
fidence not only of her colleagues in Con- 
gress, but of the leaders of the executive 
branch as well. This was borne out when 
President Eisenhower appointed her the first 
woman Member of Congress to serve as a 
delegate to the United Nations. Her serv- 
ices there involved the daily handling of 
strategic information of the highest classi- 
fication. 

Men grumble a bit sometimes, about 
women in positions of responsibility. Here's 
@ personal observation to end all grum- 
bling: 

A staff member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee told me one day that Mrs. BOLTON 
was one of the few legislators he had ever 
seen—man or woman—who could influence 
votes in a committee meeting through pure 
logic and persuasive ability. She tries to 
resolve conflict of opinion and bring about 
a workable and just compromise. 

He went on to say that she was the person 
who had convinced him that women have 
a constructive place to fill in public life. 
“Frankly, until I saw her in operation, I 
thought women ought to stay home.” 

What a tribute to woman’s place in Ameri- 
can endeavor today. 

A little more about Mrs. BOLTON. 

Hard work and long hours on the Hill are 
what the job demands in Congress. Mrs. 
Botton gives freely of both. She is a per- 
fectionist to the smallest detail, but asks 
nothing from those around her which she 
does not first demand from herself. She 
finds no time in her active life for small talk 
about people or things. 

Her wit and good humor save many a situ- 
ation in our busy office. Some weeks ago I 
found a newspaper clipping propped under 
my nose—at a moment of when things were 
going “seven ways to Sunday” as Mrs. BOLTON 
often says. 

The story told about a young woman ap- 
plying for a secretarial position. 

“What are your special qualifications,” 
she was asked? 
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Her reply: “I can look like a woman and 
think like a man, act like a lady, and work 
like a dog.” 

The business of thinking and acting like a 
whole-souled woman is what is important to 
Frances BOLTON. 


STAYING IN CONGRESS 


Let nobody tell you that it is easy for a 
man or a woman to serve in Congress. It 
takes something special to get there, and 
something very special to stay. 

That something special isn’t just the abil- 
ity to wage flery battle for some piece of 
legislation, to meet the needs of constituents, 
to make quick decisions or to write good let- 
ters. Some or all of this, to be sure, is fabri- 
cated into the warp and woof of what is 
called a leader of people. 

In my humble judgment, what it takes 
mostly to stay on in Congress year after 
year, piling good record upon good record, 
is not so much the people’s faith in the 
Congressman, as the Congressman’s faith in 
the people. It is the deep conviction that 
there is far more goodness than badness in 
the simplest of us; that every human soul 
is striving for a happier, freer, more secure 
way of life, and has the right to. It is the 
deep assurance that one can trust most of 
these aspirations most of the time, and know 
that out of them all will come something 
better, not worse. 

Could this not be what George Washington 
meant when he wrote: “The aggregate hap- 
piness of society is, or ought to be, the end 
of all government.” 

Our first President spoke not of the special 
needs of this or that group, but of the happi- 
ness of society as a whole. He urged that 
the energies of government at all levels— 
local, State, National—concern themselves 
with what is best for all, not some, in the 
serious business of making the laws of the 
land. 

How much easier said than done, friends. 
I have seen our statesmen on the floors of 
Congress making decisions of grave import 
to the peace and security of these United 
States. I have felt the pressures they are 
under. It is far from easy to think objec- 
tively of the whole, when the voices of spe- 
cial interest raise hue and cry. For whether 
the issue be the always troublesome tariff 
question, or the number of refugees we bring 
into our country each year, a labor-manage- 
ment dispute, or the cost of butter, the issues 
are always debated in terms of the happiness 
and prosperity of some one, or some group. 

The spirit which permeates the foregoing 
brief passage on the life of Frances BOLTON— 
and what it means to be a Congressman—is 
the spirit which has filled my life these past 
9 years. 


A SECRETARY LOOKS AT WASHINGTON 


And now permit me to give you a fleeting 
glimpse of Washington itself—your Capital 
and mine—the city which is today writing 
history for millions of people in many lands. 
America has had to assume a position of 
leadership among the nations, not because 
of her material abundance—O wonder of 
providence that it is—but because of that 
spirit of freedom and liberty which cradled 
her birth a short 200 years ago. 

Come, drive home from work with me on 
an evening in April. The rush hour is past. 
The sun has sunk, The soft evening air is 
fragrant with springtime’s wonders. 

Let's stop for a moment and climb the 
steps of that glorious temple we know as 
Lincoln Memorial. From the summit, one 
has an unobstructed view of the Capitol 
dome to the east. Below our feet lies the 
long refiecting pool, and framed within it 
the eternal shadow of the lofty Washing- 
ton Monument. At one end of an imaginary 
bar which crosses this sweeping view of the 
Capitol lies the White House. On the other, 
the marble rotunda of the Jefferson Memo- 
rial. Just behind us, and across the Poto- 
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mac, the stately mansion of Robert E. Lee 
looks down from its natural pedestal on his 
own beloved Virginia hills. 

The white crosses and tombstones of 
Arlington Cemetery lie folded within those 
hills just across the river. In the quiet of 


evening one can almost hear the measured 


step of the sentry pacing his perpetual watch 
before the tomb of the soldier “Known but 
to God.” 

But morning brings other glimpses of life 
in our beauteous Capital City. 

There are the miles of wide boulevards 
spoking out from the Capitol Grounds and 
the miles of Government buildings, with 
their miles of corridors. 

There are the storied shelves and the row 
after row of books in famed Library of Con- 
gress, and the seemingly endless queues of 
wide-eyed visitors around our historic sights. 
in the hot summer sun. 

And everywhere in Washington there is 
the reminder of more gentle yesterdays 
which our Capital City has known. Red 
brick houses close to the road, flanked by 
shaded walks and alleys, cobbled streets and 
narrow, walled-in gardens to the rear, all 
whisper of genial colonial life in the early 
days of our Republic. Fashionable George- 
town society is preserving these lovely relics 
for modern living. 

Elsewhere there is noisy evidence of new 
buildings springing up in answer to the 
incessant demand for modern offices and up- 
to-the-minute dwellings. 

There is still another aspect of life in 
Washington, friends. A shocking picture it 
is to those who visit our Capital for the first 
time; slums within the shadow of the Capitol 
dome! 

What a spectacle all this makes: the 
stately side by side with the sordid; the 
traditional vying with the modern, growth, 
change, displacement. 

As you know, Washington has a large 
Negro population. There was a time when 
these citizens were not an integral part of 
life as a whole in Washington. Today they 
are slowly taking their rightful places 
among us. 

Construction of the beautiful Supreme 
Court Building—that highest Court of the 
land which so recently handed down the 
decision on segregation—displaced hundreds 
of Negro families. The splendorous marble 
building which is soon to house the Team- 
sters Union; and the New Senate Office 
likewise displaced their hundreds. 

Where have these families gone? They are 
already becoming integrated in all areas of 
our Capital City. We are indeed setting an 
example to the Nation. 


THE SECRETARY AT WORK ON CAPITOL HILL 


Now where is the secretary in all of this— 
the young woman whom we are honoring 
today? 

Picture her on Capitol Hill, representing 
the 48 stars in our flag, coming from every 
walk of life, laboring for every field of en- 
deavor. 

In a word, she is all of us. 

Can she remain apart from all I have 
just discussed? I think not. As she emerges 
in the evening from buildings on the Hill 
you might think her day’s work was over. 
But like you who have achieved success the 
hard way, she too must fill some portion of 
her evening hours with study and more work. 

She stops at the beautiful Library of Con- 
gress—Congress’ own Library—the largest in 
the world, to gather statistics. Passing 
through the portals and down the ornate 
corridors to the comfortable Reading Room, 
she ponders the timeless words of Francis 
Bacon: 

“Reading maketh a full man; conference 
& ready man; and writing an exact man.” 

Going home that evening to retire before 
another long day of work, is her mind quite 
free of the issues argued that day in the Halls 
of Congress? Not entirely. Not if she is 
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the secretary who senses the need. You may 
be sure that, like her own Member of Con- 
gress, the problems and decisions of the 
day—for constituent and the Nation—weigh 
upon her thought. 

There was the problem of sudden death 
in the family of a boy serving in our Armed 
Forces. Had they done everything possible 
to bring him home? 

There was the pitiful letter from the ag- 
ing widow of a Spanish-American war vet- 
eran. What help was there for her? 

There was the group of farmers eager to 
have the Congressman understand the re- 
sponsibilities they bear in feeding the Amer- 
ican people. 

There were conflicting engagements on the 
calendar. Had the most important ones 
been given preference? 

The mail that day had brought more than 
the usual requests for assistance in the 
knotty cases of immigrants and refugees 
seeking asylum in our country. 

A constituent dropped in unexpectedly 
from back home. The constituent is indeed 
the most important. person on Capitol Hill. 
He must be given time to tell his story to 
the Congressman before leaving Washington. 
But when? Can the secretary do the impos- 
sible and arrange a meeting when the Mem- 
ber must be closeted all day in executive 
hearings, keeping one eye on the floor, where 
rolicalls are expected, and the other on his 
office? 

When will the Congressman write the 
speech which must be delivered that week- 
end in his district? 

True, there is aid from the experienced 
staff to deal with all these problems. In 
some congressional offices there is the legal 
expert who carefully scans the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp each morning, keeps track of the 
issues, their meaning, and the status of bills 
on the legislative calendars. 

There is the experienced researcher and 
writer, constructing speeches for the Mem- 
ber out of scraps he has written on the 
backs of envelopes, preparing statements for 
the press. 

There are the countless tasks which no 
machine yet conceived can do: the gracious 
notes of thanks, preparing tickets for travel, 
keeping harmony between overworked staff 
members, parceling out the work from an 
incoming mail basket filled six times each 
day by mail handlers within the building. 
The eternal jangling of the phones causes 
continuous interruptions, but telephone 
voices must show no irritation. 

Time and again it is proven that the sec- 
retary, or the person in the executive posi- 
tion, must rely on that something which we 
like to call the sixth sense to make every- 
thing click like a precision instrument. 

Even Sally Brown must rely on this sixth 
sense. 

Who is Sally Brown? 

Sally is gay and pretty and young. She 
had 2 years of junior college and 3 months 
at business school. Her grades were good. 
She hurried through business school because 
of general aptitudes and her eagerness to 
be earning. 

Sally is willing to learn, if someone is 
willing to teach her. She tries to keep per- 
sonal telephone calls to a minimum, to come 
to work on time, and to work fairly con- 
stantly between breaks for coffee, lunch, 
coffee, and going home. She's even willing 
to cut her lunch period short if she must 
fiy home at 5 for an early date. 

But, friends, this young woman, except 
for some miracle of circumstance, is not long 
for our profession. She is on her way to a 
more exciting job, a long vacation, or what- 
ever else will give relief from humdrum 
routine and the business of getting ahead— 
way ahead. 

Her job is primarily for the purpose of 
earning a livelihood. She is perhaps filling 
a on between young womanhood and mar- 
riage. 
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Now, I will not argue as to whether Sally 
and Joe will make a happy union, since this 
most wonderful institution of matrimony 
itself takes talent and imagination, sacrifice, 
and, above all, devotion to ideals. 

Fortunately for Sally, American enterprise 
furnishes thousands of opportunities to keep 
her gainfully employed during this interim 
state of existence. But it is sad to realize 
that this young woman will miss the op- 
portunities everywhere prevalent—in every 
business endeavor—to apply her talents in 
@ way to pay rich rewards to herself and her 
employer. 

Friends, I have not come to Youngstown 
today to speak about Sally Brown, because 
she is not representative of the secretary 
who has won laurels for our profession over 
the decades. 

There is an extraordinary shortage of ex- 
pert secretaries today. Despite the Sally 
Browns, and despite the fact that employers 
are paying higher salaries than ever before, 
there just aren’t enough of them to care 
for the Nation's business. 


AMERICA’S MECHANICAL SERVANTS 


The wonders of the 20th century have 
brought to offices the marvelous machines 
and timesavers of which we are all familiar. 
They have literally taken labor off the backs 
and out from under the fingers of stenog- 
raphers, typists, bookkeepers, and many 
others. 

May I, at this point, pay tribute to these 
wonderful machines, and to the creative 
genius of the manufacturers who gave them 
to us. 

Like many a GI stationed all over the 
world, I have seen the look of tragedy and 
suffering in the faces of our brothers and 
sisters in the Far East, staggering under 
backbreaking labor all their lives for want 
of the automatic servants which we in 
America take so much for granted. 

I have seen the look of childlike wonder 
come into the eyes of an Indian bearer run- 
ning his finger over the sharply honed edge 
of an American razor blade. I have seen a 
woman's finger caress a safety pin. I have 
found such booty as a sewing needle, a tube 
of tooth paste, a broken fountain pen, a 
can of milk, rolled up in a bit of dirty cloth 
and tucked away in a secret hiding place. 

Friends, I repeat here something I have 
said many times before, that in the treasury 
of the Queen of Sheba, with its rare and 
priceless gems, its ivory, tapestries and cloth 
of gold, were not such riches as can be found 
today on a single counter of am American 
5- and 10-cent store. 

Let us think often of the genius behind 
the tools which have brought into practi- 
cal being our American way of life. From 
the indispensible zipper to the powerful hy- 
draulic presses which stamp out automobile 
bodies at a single blow, these are the serv- 
ants of Americans. And we are fast in- 
troducing them to people all over the world 
or their comfort and their well-being, just as 
fast as they can be absorbed into their 
economies. 


GOOD SECRETARIES ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


Figures show that only about 15 percent 
of the offices in our country have accepted 
these mechanical timesavers. 

But I submit, friends, that if and when 
every business establishment in our Nation 
has the means to buy every modern machine 
invented, they will not have engaged the 
heart and soul of the secretary, or that sixth 
sense by which she has grown into a citizen 
with specific and definite responsibilities. 

The bell tolls today for secretaries every- 
where. They no longer dare to look upon 
their profession as a source of livelihood 
only—necessary as that is to us all. The 
secretary can and must create the power to 
serve her fellowman and her country with 
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more skill than ever before, and with more 
dedication of purpose, 

Her services are demanded even beyond 
the boundaries of our country. I was told 
just this week how many women are needed 
today in our foreign service. They must of 
course have adequate education, and meet 
other standards, but first and foremost they 
must have an appreciation for the high sig- 
nificance of serving their country abroad. 
Many women in our foreign service have 
risen to posts of great importance due to 
the faithful application of the talents which 
they took to their posts. 

The age is past when the secretary’s share 
in our common heritage was insignificant. 
Ours is no more a society which excludes 
certain professions from full participation 
in duties and privileges. 

AMERICA THE BASTION OF FREEDOM 

America has accepted world leadership 
with all its costs and dangers. We have 
become the most prosperous and dynamic 
unit of production the human race has ever 
known. 

We are a vast empire with an enormous 
reach into all the oceans, and with obliga- 
tions and responsibilities on every continent. 

But all around these continents of the 
Americas there is dreadful evidence of man's 
inhumanity to man. There are countries 
where oppression represents a threat to our 
own borders. In these countries men are 
not free but are deprived of those inalienable 
rights upon which our own way of life is 
based and which we take so much for 
granted. 

Here in Youngstown you make steel. In 
many countries behind the Iron Curtain cit- 
izens peer out from behind prison cells of 
steel. $ 

Recently Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles said in Washington: “Today a third 
of the world’s population—800 million peo- 
ple—live in a nightmare world which has 
no counterpart in the world of reality.” 

And wasn’t it Abraham Lincoln who ex- 
pressed the conviction that the ideals of 
freedom contained in the Declaration of In- 
dependence should “give hope to all the 
world for all future time?” 

Not only have those words of Lincoln 
not yet materialized, but our country is in a 
position today of having to defend its own 
freedoms, 

Why are these freedoms in danger? 

Because totalitarianism, which today en- 
slaves 800 million people is trying to persuade 
these people that life in America under our 
constitutional process of government is worse 
than life in concentration camps, 

If these 800 million people are persuaded 
to believe these pernicious lies, it may be 
very difficult to keep totalitarianism away 
from our borders. 

VOICE OF AMERICA 

America, therefore, is faced with the im- 
portant problem of trying to get in touch 
with these people, to tell them the true story 
about our country and our way of life. We 
are not telling them that we are going to 
liberate them—let’s be clear about that— 
nor are we trying to force our way of life 
upon them. But we are trying to explain 
that we truly mean it when we say that we 
want to live at peace with the entire world. 

The Secretary then, like every citizen who 
loves his freedom, should solemnly consider 
the meaning of the activities of that agency 
of Government which we call the Voice of 
America. Its vast network of powerful trans- 
mitters is carrying America’s message in 38 
languages to the oppressed of the world. 

Through this agency, as Mr. Dulles said, 
800 million people of the world are receiv- 
ing the only “gleam of truth, and perhaps 
the hope and courage to keep them alive.” 
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It is possibly too early to tell what the 
true effectiveness of this costly program is. 
What we do know is that the best experts 
of Soviet Russia have put millions of dollars 
into the most modern jamming apparatus 
that can be contrived in an attempt to 
prevent the beams coming from America 
from reaching the ears of millions behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

In a few minutes you will see a short film 
descriptive of the operation of this dynamic 
program, 

May I say at this point that the United 
States Information Agency is today recruit- 
ing people—both men and women—for its 
staffs at home and abroad. 

This Agency is not alone in needing able 
secretaries to fill the many vacant posts 
through Government. The point to re- 
member is that special requirements are 
needed for each of them, and proper appli- 
cation should be made to the respective 
agencies. Congressional offices don’t get you 
these jobs, but are happy to supply informa- 
tion as to how applications can be made. 


THE CHALLENGE TO AMERICANS ALL 


In conclusion, may I say that a more som- 
ber word of warning was never written in 
any age than that which we find inscribed 
on the beautiful Archives Building in Wash- 
ington: “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

The challenges of the 20th century and 
the atomic age call for dedicated men and 
women to carry the burdens of high office. 

One thing is sure. What the most insig- 
nificant citizen feels unable to do, his Con- 
gressman—perhaps even his President—may 
not be able todo. Because, ladies and gentle- 
men, the President, your Senators, and your 
Representatives in this free country of ours, 
are the people. 

My appeal to secretaries then, is: 

Be not just skilled and alert in carrying 
out the functions of our profession, but ready 
and eager to offer a higher service by under- 
standing both our domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. 

Remember that no individual or no small- 
est private industry can exist today apart 
from those interests and responsibilities 
which are the lot of our Government to 
carry. And because we stand closer than ever 
to the bastions where a life-and-death strug- 
gle may be going on in defense of our free- 
dom, it is indeed a moment of grave impor- 
tance to us all. 

When foreboding clouds threatened the 
beloved country of Abraham Lincoln in 1861, 
as he took leave of his friends in Spring- 
field, he spoke certain words which have 
deep meaning, I believe, for America today. 

I could not do better than to leave these 
immortal words with you: 

“Without the assistance of that Divine 
Being, I cannot succeed. With that assist- 
ance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him, who 
can go with me, and remain with you, and 
be everywhere for good, let us confidently 
hope that all will yet be well.” 


A TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL SECRETARIES’ WEEK, APRIL 23-30, AND 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES’ Day, APRIL 27 
In keeping with the best traditions of their 

profession, secretaries throughout the United 
States are shouldering vital responsibilities. 
They are performing important roles in com- 
merce, industry, and government, and are 
bringing to their positions a wider knowledge 
of world affairs and of the affairs of business 
than was considered a necessary part of their 
sphere in the past. 

The American secretary is an integral part 
of the economy which has brought to the 
world the American way of life—free enter- 
prise, freedom of choice, and the highest 
standards of living existing in today’s trou- 
bled world. 
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To honor the secretaries already perform- 
ing their duties with diligence; to pay tribute 
to those constantly striving to improve their 
skills and abilities better to equip themselves 
as a part of the management team; and to 
encourage others to enter this worthy pro- 
fession, it is essential that rightful recog- 
nition be given. 

Therefore, during this special week we 
should fully honor the first lady of busi- 
ness—the American secretary. 

SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
LL VAN MILLER, 
President, National Secretary Asso- 
ciation. 
SHELDON F. HALL, 
President, Office Equipment Manu- 
facturers Institute. 


Confusing and Discouraging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 12, 1955 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if there is one policy of the 
Eisenhower administration which has re- 
ceived the united support of Repub- 
licans, as well as substantial support of 
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Democrats, it is the effort to get the Gov- 
ernment out of businesses which can be 
carried on by individuals or private or- 
ganizations. 

This because thinking individuals 
know that, inasmuch as Government de- 
pends upon tax dollars for its existence, 
every time the Government eliminates a 
business which pays taxes it lessens its 
ability to operate—or must replace the 
lost tax by additional levies. 

In the 83d Congress, without opposi- 
tion, the House passed a bill introduced 
by me, the purpose of which was to get 
the Government out of taxpaying busi- 
nesses. It was late in the session, hence, 
the bill did not reach the floor of the 
Senate. 

The administration, by Executive ac- 
tion, has been trying to get the Govern- 
ment out of civilian activities, but legis- 
lation is needed. 

May 12, last, when the bill making 
appropriations of $31,488,206,000 for the 
Department of Defense came before the 
House, it carried a section which made 
it difficult for the administration to cur- 
tail Government operations. An amend- 
ment designed to further the adminis- 
tration’s purpose to get the Government 
out of activities usually performed by 
taxpayers was first adopted by the House 
when in committee by a vote of 169 to 
134, but, then on rollcall, was defeated 
by a vote of 102 to 184. Some Members 
for no apparent reason reversed their 
position. - 


May 13 


INCONSISTENCY 


When the amendment came on for a 
vote in committee, those who had sup- 
ported a similar principle in the 83d 
Congress again consistently voted for 
it; but on the rollcall vote, many 
switched positions and voted against it. 

Naturally, no Member attempts to tell 
another how he should vote but it cer- 
tainly is surprising to see Members of 
Congress within an hour on as simple 
and sound a proposition as was this do 
an about face. 

Perhaps one reason for a switch from 
a position designed to protect the tax- 
payers to one permitting the Govern- 
ment to engage in commercial activities 
was in part due to the fact that the 
Member had a Government enterprise 
in his District. 

The vote not only found the leaders 
on the Republican side in opposite camps 
but it also found top-ranking members 
of the Committee on Appropriations on 
opposite sides. 

DISCOURAGING 


Here is the discouraging feature of 
that action. Everyone knows that, if 
the Federal Government is to transact 
the business normally carried on by tax- 
payers, whether it be production, trans- 
portation, merchandizing, or storage of 
any item, crowding the taxpayer out, 
ultimately it will destroy itself. Re- 
publicans missed the boat on this one. 
Reason—lack of vigilance, party organ- 
ization, personal interest. 


SENATE 


Fray, May 13, 1955 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 2, 
1955) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, turning aside for this 
hallowed moment from the violence and 
turbulence of these embittered days, we 
would hush the words of the wise and 
the prattle of the foolish. In Thy pres- 
ence our faith is strengthened in the 
supremacy of ultimate decencies. In 
the silence we hear the ancient assur- 
ance: Be still, and know that I am God. 

We pray that Thy cool hand may be 
laid upon our fretting natures and our 
fevered spirits. Make us quiet before 
Thee, quiet enough to see the paths our 
feet must tread, quiet enough to hear 
Thy voice, quiet enough to realize that 
in Thy will is our peace and that Thou 
wilt never leave us without guidance. 
Teach us by Thy lessons. Show us Thy 
purpose. Sober us by Thy chastise- 
ments, and make us the instruments of 
a durable peace as in this hour of crisis 
and tension we lift our living Nation a 
single sword to Thee. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, May 11, 1955, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from tke Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (H. R. 6042) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and for other puposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 1831) 
to amend the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration Charter Act in order to protect 
innocent purchasers of fungible goods 


from claims of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6042) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SESSION OF SENATE 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the task 
force of the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary was authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
TUESDAY 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until next Tuesday at 
noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the presentation of petitions and me- 
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morials, the introduction of bills, and the 
transaction of other routine business, 
with statements made in connection 
therewith limited to 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT CHAPLAIN 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, ETC. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the appointment of an assistant 
chaplain at the United States Military 
Academy and to fix the compensation of the 
chaplain and assistant chaplain thereof 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF CAREER COMPENSATION ACT 
RELATING TO TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE 
OF CERTAIN HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend subsection 303 (c) of the Career 

Compensation Act of 1949, relating to trans- 

portation and storage of household goods of 

military personnel on permanent change of 
station (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY ON 
STATE OF THE FINANCES 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report on 
the state of the Finances, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1954 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Finance. 


AUDIT Report OF PANAMA CANAL COMPANY AND 
CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Panama Canal 
Company and Canal Zone Government, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

PROPOSED AWARD OF CONCESSION PERMIT 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
proposed award of a concession permit in the 
Smokemont Campground in Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, Tenn. (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


LEASE OF CERTAIN INDIAN LANDS FOR MINING 
PURPOSES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to modify the authority to lease 
for mining purposes allotted Indian lands 
owned by Indian heirs or devisees of allottees 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

SETTLEMENT OF DEBTS OF CERTAIN INDIANS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to compromise, adjust, or cancel cer- 
tain debts of individual Indians and Indian 
tribal organizations, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

CAPT. WILLIAM S. AHALT ET AL. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Capt. William S. Ahalt, and 
others (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AT 
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SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF MORONGO BAND OF 
MISSION INDIANS, CALIFORNIA, AND THE OSAGE 
NATION OF INDIANS V. THE UNITED STATES 
A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 

Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 

D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 

on the settlement of the claims of the 

Morongo Band of Mission Indians of Cali- 

fornia, and the Osage Nation of Indians 

v. The United States (with accompanying 

papers); to the Committee on Interior and 

Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etec., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Alabama; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 3 


“Whereas Alabama is predominately an 
agricultural State and the prosperity and 
welfare of the farmers is fundamental to the 
welfare of the whole State; and 

“Whereas under the laws of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture is auth- 
orized to use his discretion in setting quotas 
for agricultural products and in determining 
what percentage of parity the various agri- 
cultural products shall have; and 

“Whereas under this system the percent 
of parity allowed producers of many agri- 
cultural products has been greatly reduced 
to the detriment of Alabama farmers; and 

“Whereas several acts are now pending in 
the United States Congress which will pro- 
vide price supports for many agricultural 
products of 90 percent or more of parity: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of Alabama (the 
house of representatives concurring), That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby 
memorialized to enact legislation which will 
guarantee price supports for basic agricul- 
tural products of at least 90 percent of 
parity; be it further 

“Resolved, That each member of the Ala- 
bama delegation in Congress be commended 
for his support of legislation to provide a 
sound and fair program for promoting and 
developing agriculture throughout the Na- 
tion, and especially for his efforts to guaran- 
tee price supports to farmers; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of the senate to 
the clerk of each House of the United States 
Congress and a copy hereof be sent to each 
Member of the delegation in Congress from 
Alabama.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“Joint Resolution 16 
“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to include coffee under the parity payment 
program 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has passed numerous legislative meas- 
ures assisting farmers in the production of 
specific agricultural commodities; and 

“Whereas in order to encourage coffee 
growing in the Territory Federal support 
through programs authorized by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is necessary: Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact legislation to include coffee among the 
basic agricultural commodities assisted and 
supported by programs under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
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and to authorize parity payments to coffee- 
growers in the Territory of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be forwarded to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
to the Delegate to the Congress from the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take ef- 
fect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 10th day of May A. D. 1955, 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 

“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


Four joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“Joint Resolution 15 
“Joint resolution requesting the Delegate to 

Congress from Hawaii to seek Federal aid 

in investigating the commercial uses for 

methods of destruction of lava beds 

“Whereas large areas of the Territory of 
Hawaii, particularly on the island of Ha- 
wall, have been and are from time to time 
covered by lava flows resulting from the 
eruption of volcanoes in the Territory; and 

“Whereas serious economic loss has re- 
sulted from the destruction caused by such 
eruptions of lava and considerable areas have 
been rendered unusable for long periods of 
time as a result thereof; and 

“Whereas any means of destroying flows 
or fields of solidified lava or making com- 
mercial use thereof or to scientifically disin- 
tegrate or facilitate the deterioration of lava 
beds so as to make them cultivable would be 
of great economic benefit to the Territory: 
Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SEcTION 1. The Delegate to Congress from 
the Territory of Hawaii is hereby requested 
to determine what agencies of the Federal 
Government are equipped for research and 
investigation of the uses of lava or destruc- 
tion of lava fields and request that such re- 
search be afforded the Territory of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 2. The Delegate to Congress is fur- 
ther requested, in the event that such agen- 
cies are unable to proceed with such research, 
investigation, and assistance in the absence 
of an appropriation or appropriations, to re- 
quest that the Congress of the United States 
make the necessary appropriation or appro- 
priations therefor. 

“Sec. 3. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, to the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior and 
to the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

“SEC. 4. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 9th day of May A. D. 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


“Joint Resolution 17 
“Joint resolution requesting Congress to 
amend section 221 (d) of the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act 1920 


“Whereas the Hawaii Irrigation Authority, 
created by Act 245 of the 27th Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii, proposes to construct 
an irrigation and water utilization project 
upon the island of Molokai, designed pri- 
marily to serve and supply the lands of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission on Molokai; 
and 

“Whereas a portion of the funds n 
for the construction of said project have 
been appropriated by chapter 317 of the Re- 
vised Laws of Hawaii 1945, and additional 
funds will be required for the completion of 
said project, some of which funds may be 
sought from Congress; and 
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“whereas said chapter 317 of the Revised 
Laws of Hawaii 1945, contemplates that the 
funds appropriated therein shall be spent in 
accordance with the provisions of said chap- 
ter, including the requirements that the 
same be repaid to the Territory of Hawail 
out of charges made for water supplied from 
such system to said Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission lands; and 

“Whereas section 221 (d) of the Hawallan 
Homes Commission Act 1920 (42 Stat. 114, 
48 U. S. C. 715 (d), authorizes the commis- 
sion to use, for the purpose of adequately 
irrigating any tract, Government-owned 
water upon the island of Molokai free of all 
charge; and 

“Whereas to enable the constructon of said 
irrigation and water utilization system and 
the expenditure of the funds appropriated 
therefor by said chapter 317, an amendment 
to section 221 (d) of the Hawalian Homes 
Commission Act is required to allow charges 
to be made for water supplied from such 
system to said Hawallan Homes Commission 
lands: Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States of America be and it hereby is, 
requested to enact legislation amending sec- 
tion 221 (d) of the Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission Act 1920 (42 Stat. 114, 48 U. S. C. 
715 (d)), so as to allow charges to be made 
for Government-owned water supplied to 
Hawaiian Homes Commission lands on the 
island of Molokai for irrigation purposes; and 
to that end the Congress of the United States 
of America is hereby requested and urged to 
adopt a bill substantially in the following 
form, to wit: 


A bill to amend section 221 (d), Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act 1920 

Be it enacted, ete— 

“SECTION 1. That section 221 (d), Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission Act 1920 (42 Stat. 
114, 48 U. S. C. 715 (d)), is hereby amended 
by deleting therefrom the words Govern- 
ment-owned water upon the island of Mo- 
lokal, and“ appearing therein between the 
words charge and “Government-owned”, 
and by deleting therefrom the words “any of 
the water upon the island of Molokai, and” 
appearing therein between the words 
“charge” and “any.” 

“Sec. 2. Said section 221 (d), Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act 1920, is hereby fur- 
ther amended by adding a new paragraph 
thereto, to read as follows: 

„Any funds which may be appropriated 
by Congress as a grant-in-aid for the con- 
struction of an irrigation and water utiliza- 
tion system on the island of Molokai de- 
signed to serve Hawaiian Homes Commission 
lands, and which are not required to be re- 
imbursed to the Federal Government, shall 
be deemed to be payment in advance by the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission and lessees of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission of charges 
to be made to them for the construction of 
such system and shall be credited against 
such charges when made.” 

“ ‘Sec. 3. This act shall take effect upon its 
approval.’ 

“Src. 2. That certified copies of this joint 
resolution shall be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the president 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 10th day of May A. D. 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 
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“Joint Resolution 19 
“Joint resolution requesting Congress to 
amend section 73 (i) of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act, relating to provisions contained 
in patents, agreements, and leases 

“Whereas it appears that many of the irri- 
gation projects to be organized by the Hawaii 
Irrigation Authority will include large seg- 
ments of public land; and 

“Whereas in conjunction with said irriga- 
tion projects and in furtherance of the Gov- 
ernment's program of homesteading and de- 
velopment of small-scale farming much of 
said public land will be sold for homesteads 
and farm lots pursuant to the provisions of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act; and 

“Whereas to secure the success of said irri- 
gation projects with the resultant benefits 
thereof to the homesteaders and others par- 
ticipating in said irrigation projects it is 
necessary to preclude the withdrawing of 
land from an irrigation project, to the detri- 
ment of others participating in the project, 
after the project has been formed; and 

“Whereas the power of the commissioner 
of public lands to require the retention of 
lands in irrigation projects is not expressly 
stated in the Hawaiian Organic Act: Now, 
therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby requested to enact legisla- 
tion expressly granting authority to the com- 
missioner of public lands to provide for the 
inclusion and retention in irrigation projects 
of public lands sold for homesteads and farm 
lots, and to that end the Congress of the 
United States is hereby requested and urged 
to adopt a bill substantially in the following 
form, to wit: 


A bill to amend section 73 (i) of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act 


“Be it enacted, etc.— 

“‘Secrion 1. That section 73 (i) of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act is hereby amended by 
adding the following paragraph thereto: 

The Commissioner may include in any 
patent, agreement, or lease a condition re- 
quiring the inclusion of the land in any 
irrigation project formed or to be formed 
by the Territorial agency responsible there- 
for and making the land subject to assess- 
ments made or to be made for such irriga- 
tion project, which assessments shall be a 
first charge against the land. For failure to 
pay the assessments or other breach of the 
condition the land may be forfeited and sold 
pursuant to the provisions of this act, and, 
when sold, so much of the proceeds of sale 
as are necessary therefor may be used to pay 
any unpaid assessments.” 

“Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on and 
after the date of its approval.’ 

“Sec. 2. In the event the public lands in 
the Territory are returned to the sole juris- 
diction and control of the Territory of Ha- 
wall, the amendment of section 73, paragraph 
(i), of the Hawaiian Organic Act requested 
of the Congress in section 1 hereof shall be- 
come effective forthwith. 

“Sec. 3. That certified copies of this joint 
resolution shall be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the president 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii. 

“Sec. 4. This joint résolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 10th day of May A. D. 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 
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“Joint Resolution 21 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress 
to enact legislation enabling Hawaii to 
be admitted to statehood 


“Whereas Hawaii was annexed to the 
United States by agreement between the 
government of the people of Hawaii, which 
was then an independent Republic, and the 
Government of the United States; and 

“Whereas under said agreement Hawail 
was to become, and did become, an integral 
part of the United States; and 

“Whereas in fulfillment of the terms of 
the Newlands resolution of annexation the 
Congress enacted the Hawaiian Organic Act, 
which constituted Hawaii an incorporated 
organized territory; and 

“Whereas every incorporated organized 
territory in the history of the United States, 
except Alaska and Hawaii, has invariably 
been granted statehood upon the successful 
completion of a reasonable period of pupil- 
age; and 

“Whereas inherent in the public acts under 
which Hawaii became an integral part of the 
United States and was created an incorpo- 
rated organized territory; was the implied 
promise of ultimate statehood on an equal 
footing with the original States, upon the 
fulfillment of the traditional requirements 
for admission as a state established and 
followed in the admission of every previously 
incorporated organized territory; and 

“Whereas this implied promise has been 
repeatedly acknowledged by the executive 
and judicial branches of the Government of 
the United States, and by the Congress of 
the United States, especially in the reports 
of committees of the Congress duly adopted 
by the Congress relating to statehood for 
Hawaii; and 

“Whereas the people of Hawaii have de- 
monstrated their political maturity, their 
ability to govern themselves in accordance 
with the principles of representative govern- 
ment laid down by the United States Con- 
stitution, and their ability to maintain 
themselves as a sound economic unit; and 
have fully and unequivocably met every his- 
toric qualification for statehood; and 

“Whereas in each Congress since 1946 
Hawaii has moved ever closer to the attain- 
ment of its goal, to such effect that in the 
83d Congress both the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate enacted legislation for 
the admission of the State of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas title I of H. R. 2535 of the 84th 
Congress, as recommended to be amended by 
Report No. 88 of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, constitutes a considered 
disposition of every matter involved in the 
admission of the new state; is the result of 
many years of study, hearings, and recon- 
ciliation of all points of view; and provides 
the proper framework for the admission of 
Hawaii to statehood: Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact legislation enabling Hawaii to be ad- 
mitted to statehood, substantially in the 
form of title I of H. R. 2535, as recommended 
to be amended by Report No. 88 of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
House of Representatives of the 84th Con- 
gress. 

“Sec. 2. This legislature does hereby re- 
affirm the desire and will of the people of 
Hawaii that statehood be granted them, and 
does hereby reassert that fulfillment of the 
rights of the people of Hawaii calls for en- 
actment of enabling legislation without fur- 
ther delay. 

“Sec. 3. Duly certified copies of this joint 
resolution shall be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the Senate of the United States, the Speaker 
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of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the said Sen- 
ate, the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of said House of 
Representatives, the Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

“Sec, 4. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 10th day of May A. D. 1955. 

“SaMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Joint Resolution 20 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States of America to enact into 
law H. R. 588 entitled ‘A bill to establish 
an educational-assistance program for 
children of servicemen who died as a result 
of a disability incurred in line of duty dur- 
ing World War II, or the Korean service 
period in combat, or from an instrumen- 
tality of war’ introduced by Mr. Or 
TreaGuE, of Texas, during the 1st session of 
the 84th Congress on January 5, 1955 
“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii, in its 

devotion and loyalty to the United States of 

America, has given unselfishly of its men to 

the service of the Armed Forces of the United 

States of America during World War II and 

the Korean emergency; and 

“Whereas the fortunes of war have seen fit 
to take the lives of many of these men who 
left their children behind them; and 

“Whereas it is not only fitting, but proper, 
that we, whom they so loyally served and for 
whom they made the greatest of all sacri- 
fices, effectuate some expression of our grati- 
tude; and 

“Whereas it is felt that such gratitude 
could be best expressed, among others, by 
providing opportunities for education and 
training to children whose education and 
training would otherwise be impeded or in- 
terrupted by reason of the death of their 
fathers as a direct result of their services in 
the Armed Forces of the United States, and 
for aiding such children in attaining the 
educational and training status which they 
might normally have aspired to and obtained 
but for the death of their fathers; and 

“Whereas such a program would be of 
benefit to the children of these men of the 
Territory of Hawaii as well as of the Nation; 
and 

“Whereas H. R. 588, should be enacted into 
law, best expresses the intent and purposes 
herein expressed: Now therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby requested to enact into law 
H. R. 588 entitled ‘A bill to establish an edu- 
cational-assistance program for children of 
servicemen who died as a result of a disability 
incurred in the line of duty during World 
War II, or the Korean service period in com- 
bat, or from an instrumentality of war’ intro- 
duced by Mr. OLIN E. TEAGUE, of Texas, during 
the Ist session of the 84th Congress on Jan- 
uary 5, 1955. 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, and to the Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 10th day of May A. D. 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawati.” 


* 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 46 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to increase the 
immigration quotas applicable to the peo- 
ples of the Pacific and Asiatic areas 


“Whereas the United States of America re- 
mains a symbol of liberty and a haven for the 
oppressed to the peoples of the East as well 
as those of the West; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, by its enactment of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952, allotted immi- 
gration quotas for the nations in the Pacific 
and Asiatic areas; and 

“Whereas these immigration quotas, al- 
though substantially more liberal than those 
of the past, still are not adequate to admit 
the many able persons in the Pacific and the 
Far East who wish to immigrate to our coun- 
try and can contribute to the strength and 
prosperity of our Nation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 28th Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii (the house 
of representatives concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States of America is 
hereby respectfully requested to consider fa- 
vorably the increasing of the annual immi- 
gration quotas applicable to the peoples of 
the Pacific and Asiatic areas, particularly 
those who are located in the area referred to 
as the Asia-Pacific triangle; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii.” 


KANSAS WATER CONSERVATION 
PROGRAMS — RESOLUTION OF 
COMMISSIONERS OF LAWRENCE, 
KANS. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the mayor and city commissioners of the 
city of Lawrence, Kans., which I have 
received from Mayor John P. Crown, pe- 
titioning the Congress of the United 
States to take appropriate action to as- 
sure the continuance of surveys and 
planning and the construction of proj- 
ects as recommended and authorized by 
the Soil Conservation Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the Corps of Engineers, and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution petitioning the Congress of the 
United States to take appropriate action 
to assure the continuance of surveys and 
planning and the construction of projects 
as recommended and authorized by the 
Soil Conservation Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
Corps of Engineers, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation 
Whereas water and soil are the most valu- 

able natural resources of Kansas; and 

Whereas the citizens, industries, farms, 
and cities of Kansas have always been sub- 
ject to flood and drought, but more recently 
they have experienced severe hardships and 
great financial losses from floods and 
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droughts during the years 1951, 1952, 1953, 
and 1954; and 

Whereas many cities, industries, and farms 
are suffering from a critical shortage of 
water and, at the same time, are exposed to 
the further hazards of floods and droughts; 
and 

Whereas it has become evident that we 
must use every means available and feasible 
to conserve and control all of the sources of 
water supply; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, through 
acts of Congress, has delegated to three agen- 
cies—namely, the Corps of Engineers, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the Soil Conser- 
vation Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—the principal respon- 
sibilities for the conservation of water and 
soil and, more specifically, such matters as 
flood control, water supply, irrigation, pollu- 
tion control, and soil conservation: Be it 

Resolved by the Mayor and Commissioners 
of the City of Lawrence, That we respectfully 
urge, request, and petition the Congress of 
the United States to take what actions neces- 
sary to assure continuous surveys and plan- 
ning and the early completion of all recom- 
mended and authorized projects in the State 
of Kansas by the three agencies—namely, 
the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and the Soil Conservation Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk of the city of 
Lawrence be instructed to transmit enrolled 
copies of this resolution to Mr. Emil Heck 
for transmittal to Senators SCHOEPPEL and 
Carson; Representative ScRIVNER; CLARENCE 
Cannon, chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee; and Chairman RILEY, of 
the Missouri-Arkansas Basin Subcommittee. 

JOHN P. Crown, 
Mayor. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DAM SITES BY 
PRIVATE UTILITIES—RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
board of directors of the Nodak Rural 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., relating to the 
development of dam sites by private 
utilities. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Whereas it appears that the private utili- 
ties are attempting to scuttle plans for de- 
velopment of several of the great remaining 
all-purpose dam sites in the United States; 
and 

Whereas it is our belief that these sites 
should be considered as natural resources 
belonging <9 all of the people of the country; 
and 


Whereas it appears that development of 
these resources 1 vital to the defense and 
production capacity of our country: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our national association be 
encouraged to vigorously campaign for the 
best possible development of these great 
natural resources, and that our Senators 
and Congressmen and the Secretary of the 
Interior be informed of the attitude of our 
group in this matter. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MA- 
RINE—RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 


* 
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unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Post 1755, the 
American Legion, New York, N. Y., favor- 
ing a strong, permanent American mer- 
chant marine. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION APPROVED UNANIMOUSLY BY THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT, JR., Post 1755, THE AMER- 
ican LEGION, New York, N. Y., ON UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


Whereas the American Legion has for over 
35 years supported a strong, effective, and 
modern American merchant marine, and re- 
peatedly urged the Congress of the United 
States to enact policies to develop and main- 
tain such a merchant marine, including an 
effective program of officer training; and 

Whereas there have been introduced in the 
House of Representatives H. R. 595, H. R. 
3088, H. R. 3318, and in the Senate S. 967. 
providing for the maintenance of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings 
Point, N. Y.: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
Post, No. 1775, urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact the aforesaid legisla- 
tion, which will insure permanently for the 
American merchant marine the well-trained 
officers which it needs. 

HUN J. Casey, 
Major General, U.S. A. (Retired), 
Post Commander. 


INVESTIGATION OF STATE DEPART- 
MENT RELATING TO ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF REFUGEE RELIEF ACT— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent resolutions adopted by the House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, relating to an inves- 
tigation of the State Department con- 
cerning its administration of the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions be printed in 
the Recor, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions memorializing Congress to in- 
vestigate the State Department of the 
United States concerning its method of 
administering the provisions of the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act of 1953 
Whereas the recent dismissal of a high offi- 

cial from the State Department of the United 

States has created throughout the country 

varied expressions of dissatisfaction in the 

administration of the Refugee Relief Act of 

1953: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the House of Representa- 

tives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 

setts respectfully urges the Congress of the 

United States to make a complete and thor- 

ough investigation relative to the operation 

and administration of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 by the State Department of the 

United States; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 

be sent by the secretary of the Common- 
wealth to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of State and to the presid- 
ing officer of both branches of Congress and 
to each Member thereof from this Com- 
monwealth. 
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FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION ACT OF 
1955—RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
West Texas-New Mexico Chapter, Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors Association, 
favoring the enactment of the bill (S. 
1644) to prescribe policy and procedure 
in connection with construction con- 
tracts made by executive agencies, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION or West Trexas-New MEXICO 
CHAPTER, NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRAC- 
TORS ASSOCIATION 
Whereas the Federal Construction Act of 

1955, S. 1644, has been introduced and been 

read twice, and referred to the Committee 

on the Judiciary; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the electrical 
industry to act in the interest of the public, 
to protect unjust expenditures of public 
funds, and help the public receive full value 
for their construction dollar; and 

Whereas it is the earnest desire of the elec- 
trical industry to produce the most qualified 
mechanical work possible, and give recogni- 
tion when quality is attained: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the members of the West 
Texas-New Mexico Chapter NECA, go on rec- 
ord as favoring passage of the Federal Con- 
struction Act of 1955, and to convey this in- 
formation to the committee and request a 
speedy passage of this bill. 

GLENN O. Brown, 
President. 
ATKIN CooK, 
Board of Governors. 
EDWARD Strout, 
Secretary-Manager. 


RESOLUTIONS OF STOCKHOLDERS 
OF FARMERS UNION CENTRAL 
EXCHANGE, INC. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pres- 
ent, for appropriate reference, a series 
of resolutions adopted at the 24th an- 
nual meeting of stockholders of Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, Inc. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolutions 
may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 
“DAIRY PROGRAM 


“Whereas farm price-support programs 
have been developed for all major farm crops 
but dairy products; and 

“Whereas the Farmers Union believes that 
dairy products are essential for the health 
and welfare of our increasing population; 
and 

“Whereas the sale of dairy products con- 
stitutes the major farm income of the dairy 
States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the delegates of the 24th 
annual meeting of the Farmers Union Cen- 
tral Exchange of St. Paul, Minn., from Feb- 
ruary 28 through March 3, 1955, go on record 
that dairy products be included as a basic 
commodity to be supported along the lines of 
the program adopted by the National Dairy 
Producers Conference held at Madison, Wis., 
on January 23, 1954. 
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“FAMILY FARM POLICY 


“Whereas a bill has been introduced in the 
United States House of Representatives by 
Representative JoHNson of Wisconsin (H. R. 
2000) and sponsored in the Senate by Sena- 
tors HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, and Murray, 
of Montana, entitled the “Family Farm Pol- 
icy Act,” which sets forth the family farm- 
ers bill of rights as a guide and standard 
for farm legislation and agricultural policy. 
This bill of rights embodies and enumerates 
the principles of the family-size farm and 
security, opportunity, and parity of living for 
farm families; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we the delegates in at- 
tendance at this 24th annual meeting of the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange go on rec- 
ord in support of the principles of this 
legislation, 

“PARM PROGRAM 

“As a wholesale supply cooperative serving 
the needs of farmers in a six-State area, the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange performs 
a vital function in the overall Farmers Union 
movement, 

“It has the endeavor and purpose in com- 
mon with the other Farmers Union coop- 
eratives and the National and State Farm- 
ers Union educational organizations to pre- 
serve the family-type farm for our United 
States of America, and to secure parity of 
income and living standards for farm fami- 
lies. This is not just a high-sounding 
phrase. 

“The kind of farm program which indi- 
viduals and organizations develop and sup- 
port depends on their basic philosophy and 
purpose. Parity for farmers is not and 
should not be a matter of partisan politics, 
but politicians and political parties must be 
held accountable for their record. 

“We condemn the 1954 Farm Act because 
it is in conflict with the goal and past accom- 
plishments to achieve parity for agriculture. 
It seeks to regulate production by manipulat- 
ing prices and to eliminate surpluses by 
eliminating farmers. 

“When production control becomes neces- 
sary, it should be by democratic farmer par- 
ticipation in control programs, not by appli- 
cation of a protracted economic squeeze end- 
ing in bankruptcy and foreclosure. 

“Our State Department has found in a 
number of foreign countries that monopoly 
and large-scale land ownership resulted in 
conditions favorable to Communist expan- 
sion. In order to prevent such expansion, 
our Government has assisted these countries 
in land reform programs to replace land 
monopoly with individual family-owned and 
operated farms. However, the leading pro- 
ponent and architect of these land reforms 
for foreign farmers was dismissed by our 
Secretary of Agriculture as a security risk. 

“And our present program for American 
farmers is leading toward, not away, from 
land monopoly. 

“We recognize that farming operations 
must keep pace with modern technology and 
know-how. And that measures for so-called 
rural slum clearance are necessary. Such 
measures, however, are a supplement, not a 
substitute, for price supports. Those who 
say that we cannot achieve parity of in- 
come for farmers lack faith in our free- 
enterprise system and our democratic way of 
life. 

“The present administration has promised 
to develop new farm programs to secure full 
parity for farm products, both storable and 
perishable. It has not yet succeeded in doing 
so, and until it does, we urge that the 1954 
Farm Act be repealed and that the 90-percent 
supports under the old parity formula be 
restored for basic commodities; that acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas be uti- 
lized to achieve a better balance between 
supply and demand. 
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“RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

“The management of rural electric co- 
operatives. by the farmers and rural people 
of the United States, has proven to be a 
success, by the repayment of loans, to- 
gether with interest on schedule, or in 
advance, where ample wholesale power has 
been available at reasonable rates. In order 
to continue this most excellent record, and 
thereby also to more securely safeguard the 
interests of the United States Treasury in 
these REA loans, it becomes necessary: 

1. That an ample supply of power be 
available at all times; 

“2. That the preference clause, as em- 
bodied in the Flood Control Act of 1944, be 
not discarded; 

“3. That the Power Marketing Criteria of 
1954 as announced by the Department of 
the Interior be better clarified; and 

“4. That rates for electric energy from 
multipurpose dam installations be not in- 
creased above present rates. Especially is 
this true in the Missouri River Basin, where 
the feasibility of all REA loans was based on 
cheap hydroelectric power and where the 
load growth of these rural electric coopera- 
tives has been such that they will be facing a 
critical power shortage within a couple of 
years. 

“In order to alleviate this shortage of power 
and also to serve the best interests of all 
consumers of electric energy in the basin, 
public development of these installations 
must be continued until the maximum 
amount of firm power, which can be eco- 
nomically produced, has been reached. 

“Since the maximum amount of firm pow- 
er which could be produced can readily be 
sold at a much higher rate than dump 
power, giving a greater return to the Fed- 
eral Treasury for the installations made in 
the basin, and since an abundance of fuel 
is available in the basin which, if developed, 
could produce an enormous amount of low- 
cost electric energy: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the delegates attending 
the 24th annual meeting of the Farmers 
Union Central Exchange at St. Paul, Minn., 
February 28 through March 3, 1955, do recom. 
mend that the Congress of the United States 
authorize the construction of fuel-powered 
generating facilities in the Missouri Basin 
to firm up and support the hydrogenerating 
capacity of these installations; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the congressional delegations in the 
area served by the Farmers Union Central 
Exchange.” 

To the Committee on Appropriations: 

“RURAL TELEPHONE 

“We favor expansion of rural telephone 
service and urge the Congress of the United 
States to provide funds for an adequate rural 
telephone loan program. 


“NATURAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 

“Through the development of our natural 
resources, many benefits have been brought 
to the people of the United States, such as 
the generation of electric power, irrigation, 
flood control, navigation, recreation, and 
wildlife and soil conservation. These hydro- 
electric generating facilities have brought to 
our people, through the rural electric co- 
operatives, electric power that would other- 
wise have never been available. Therefore 
we recommend that the Congress of the 
United States continue to appropriate funds 
for the development of such other natural 
power resources of this country, including 
Hells Canyon Dam in Idaho and the power 
and navigation development of the St. Law- 
rence River in cooperation with Canada.” 

To the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: 

“PUBLIC POWER AND PRIVATE UTILITIES 

“Whereas the present policy of the admin- 
istration in regard to private utilities and 
power development is: 

“1. To turn over to private utilities much 
of the Nation’s public power construction 
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and output, contrary to customary and 
legally established preference policies. 

“2. To permit a type of power construc- 
tion by private utilities which will bring 
about the creeping destruction of multi- 
purpose river development. 

“3. To compel electric cooperatives through 
so-called partnership agreements to consent 
to the expansion of private power while pub- 
lic power projects are being halted. 

“4. To subsidize private utilities by guar- 
anteed profits and by various devices such 
as are contained in the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we the delegates attend- 
ing this 24th annual meeting of the Farmers 
Union Central Exchange at St. Paul, Minn., 
on February 28 through March 3 do hereby 
go on record as fully endorsing the valiant 
efforts of the State and National Farmers 
Union leadership to block the private power 
policies of the present administration.” 

To the Committee on Public Works: 


“DIXON-YATES CONTRACT 


“Whereas the administration has seen fit 
to promote a contract authorizing the private 
power combine, Dixon-Yates, to provide elec- 
tric power to TVA for use by Atomic Energy 
Commission; and 

“Whereas President Eisenhower ordered 
this contract signed over the disapproval of 
both the Chairman of TVA, and the Chair- 
man of AEC; and 

“Whereas the Dixon-Yates group was 
awarded the contract in spite of lower bids 
from other private groups, and in spite of 
the fact that TVA maintains that it could 
build steam generators and transmit elec- 
tricity to AEC at a lower cost than private 
utilities; and 

“Whereas the administration has refused 
to present all facts to answer the charges of 
preferential treatment: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That inasmuch as the admin- 
istration’s conduct in the Dixon-Yates case 
raised many unanswered questions and in- 
asmuch as there are no apparent reasons 
justifying such a power contract, the cele- 
gates attending this 24th annual meeting of 
the Farmers Union Central Exchange of St. 
Paul, Minn., from February 28 through 
March 3, 1955, do hereby go on record calling 
upon Congress to conduct a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Dixon-Yates controversy 
by the proper investigating committee.” 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1955—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Public Works I report 
favorably, with amendments, the bill (S. 
1048) to amend and supplement the Fed- 
eral-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 
(39 Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented, to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of high- 
ways, and for other purposes—the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1955—and I 
submit a report (No. 350) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, as re- 
ported, show the names of the additional 
sponsors who have requested that their 
names be included with those of the au- 
thor of the bill. The sponsors are the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], the 
Senator fom Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] and myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
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objection, the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico is agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that permission 
be given to members of the committee 
who may have differing views to present 
their views at the proper time, which I 
believe will be at the end of next week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF CERTAIN HEARINGS AND RE- 
PORTS ON JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY—REFPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
I report favorably, with an amendment, 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
31) authorizing the printing of addi- 
tional copies of certain hearings and re- 
ports on juvenile delinquency, for the 
use of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Originally, this concurrent resolution 
called for the reprinting of 2,500 addi- 
tional copies of 14 hearings held before 
the Subcommittee to Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and 3,000 additional 
copies of three reports made to the Sen- 
ate on the same subject. 

As amended by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, however, the 
authorization to print the hearings has 
been stricken and the concurrent resolu- 
tion now calls for the reprinting of the 
reports only. 

The estimated cost of printing these 
reports will be $1,592.29. The cost to re- 
print the reports and the hearings would 
have totaled $19,348.28. 

I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not like to 
object to the Senator’s request, but at 
the moment I must object, until I have 
had an opportunity to discuss the sub- 
ject. I believe that, after consultation 
between the majority leader and the 
minority leader, consideration of the 
concurrent resolution can be obtained 
during the afternoon. I object to its 
immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate may proceed to 
the immediate consideration of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 31, authorizing 
the printing of additional copies of cer- 
tain hearings and reports on juvenile de- 
linquency for the use of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

I have conferred with the distinguished 
minority leader, and there is no objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the 
concurrent resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the concurrent resolution by 
title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 31) authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of certain 
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hearings and reports on juvenile delin- 
quency for the use of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

There being no. objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 31), submitted by 
Mr. KEFAUVER, on May 2, 1955, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, with an 
amendment, in line 3, after the word 
“Judiciary,” to strike out not more than 
2,500 additional copies each of 14 hear- 
ings held before a subcommittee of the 
said committee, and”, so as to make the 
concurrent resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary not more than 3,000 additional 
copies each of three reports of the Committee 
on the Judiciary to the Senate on its study of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 31), as amended, was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Norman A. Kreckman, of New York, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 8, with headquarters at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr, SCHOEPPEL (by request) : 

S. 1960. A bill to amend part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, so as to authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
voke, amend, or suspend water-carrier cer- 
tificates and permits under certain condi- 
tions; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 1961. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of part of Ethan Allen Air Force 
Base, Colchester, Vt., to the State of Ver- 
mont, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S.1962. A bill for the relief of Teofilo 
Medina, of Alcalde, N. Mex.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ (by request): 

S. 1963. A bill to provide for the operation 
and maintenance of certain flood-control 
projects by local interests; and 

S. 1964. A bill to amend the act of June 21, 
1940, as amended, relating to the alteration 
of certain bridges over navigable waters so 
as to change the method by which the ap- 
portionment of total cost is made; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ (for himself and Mr. 
ANDERSON) : 

S. 1965. A bill to repeal a particular con- 
tractual requirement with respect to the 
Arch Hurley Conservancy District in New 
Mexico; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 1966. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for filing of docu- 
ments evidencing the lease, mortgage, con- 
ditional sale, or bailment of motor vehicles 
sold to or owned by certain carriers subject 
to such act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1967. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 1968. A bill to amend the act of June 30, 
1950, relating to the extension of the terms 
of patents of World War II veterans; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1969. A bill to remove the manufac- 
turers’ excise tax on electric flatirons and 
electric ironers; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for Mr, 
BARKLEY) : 

S. 1970. A bill for the relief of Kim Bok- 

soon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1971. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Ritchie; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 1972. A bill for the relief of William 
Theodore and Emily Sansur Saad; and 

S. 1973. A bill for the relief of Toufic N. 
Jildeh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1974. A bill for the relief of Rosa Birger; 
and 

S. 1975. A bill for the relief of Jenny An- 
toinette V. Ingrum; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1976. A bill to authorize the payment by 
the Government of medical expenses of per- 
sons contracting poliomyelitis subsequent to 
receiving vaccinations for the prevention of 
that disease; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S. 1977. A bill authorizing the President 
to present, in the name of Congress, a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor to John C. Reyn- 
olds; and 

S. 1978. A bill to authorize the presenta- 
tion of a Distinguished Service Cross to John 
C. Reynolds; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

S. 1979. A bill for the relief of Helene 
Schlegel; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 1980. A bill to amend section 708 of 
Public Law 690 of the 83d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion (the Agriculture Act of 1954); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. J. Res. 71. Joint resolution to commend 
the foundation known as the Memorial to 
the American Indian Foundation for its proj- 
ect to establish a permanent memorial in 
honor of the North American Indians; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


CONDEMNATION OF DISREGARD BY 
SOVIET UNION OF PLEDGES TO- 
WARD LITHUANIA, LATVIA, AND 
ESTONIA 
Mr. DIRKSEN submitted the follow- 

ing resolution (S. Res. 99), which was re- 

ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations; 


Whereas the Soviet Union has completely 
extinguished the freedom and independence 
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which were achieved for Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia at the end of World War I by 
the vigorous efforts on the part of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union has forcibly in- 
corporated the territory of these nations into 
the Soviety Union in clear violation of the 
letter and spirit of the Atlantic Charter: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby expresses 
its condemnation of the willful disregard by 
the Soviet Union of its pledges, fundamental 
human rights, and the principle of self- 
determination, and requests the President to 
use every peaceful means at the disposal by 
reason of his office to keep these violations 
constantly before the attention of all the 
world. 


PROPOSED WORK HOURS ACT OF 
1955—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on February 25, 1955, I introduced 
a bill (S. 1204) to establish standards 
for hours of work and overtime pay of 
laborers and mechanics employed on 
work done under contract for, or with 
the financial aid of, the United States, 
for any Territory, or for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, to 
amend the so-called 8-hour laws. 

The cosponsors of the bill are the se- 
nior Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the junior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. PURTELL], the junior Senator from 
Ohio (Mr, Benver], and the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. I now 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the junior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, ALLotT] be added to the list of co- 
sponsors, and I also ask that his name 
be added at the next printing of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENTS OF SENATORS ON 
20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AD- 
MINISTRATION (S. DOC. NO. 42) 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statements made by Members of the Sen- 
ate on the 20th anniversary of the Rural 
Electrification Administration be print- 
ed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES., ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Addresses on American foreign policy de- 
livered by him on May 12, 1955, before 
convention of Tax Executives Institute, Inc., 
in New York City. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article entitled “Scrap Export Impasse 
Seen Aiding Russia,” published in the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette on Wednesday, April 13, 
1953. 
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NOTICE. CONCERNING NOMINATION 
OF SANTOS BUXO, JR., TO BE 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
notice is hereby given to all persons in- 
terested in the nomination of Santos 
Buxo, Jr., of Puerto Rico, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Puerto 
Rico, for a term of 4 years, vice Donald 
A. Draughon, term expired, to file with 
the committee in writing on or before 
Friday, May 20, 1955, any representa- 
tions or objections they may wish to 
present concerning this nomination, with 
a further statement whether it is their 
intention to appear at any hearing which 
may be scheduled. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
OF WILLIAM B. HERLANDS TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, notice is hereby given to all per- 
sons interested in the nomination of 
William B. Herlands, of New York, to 
be United States district judge for the 
southern district of New York, vice Ed- 
ward A. Conger, retired, to file with the 
committee in writing on or before Fri- 
day, May 20, 1955, any representations 
or objections they may wish to present 
concerning this nomination, with a fur- 
ther statement whether it is their in- 
tention to appear at any hearing which 
may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF HOWARD F. VULTEE TO 
BE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ECO- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS, UNITED STATES 
MISSION TO THE NORTH ATLAN- 
TIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to say that the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
Howard F. Vultee, of New Jersey, to be 
Director, Office of Economic Affairs, 
United States mission to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and Euro- 
pean regional organizations, vice Web- 
ster Bray Todd, resigned. Notice is 
hereby given that the nomination will 
be considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations at the expiration of 6 
days. 


SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CREATION OF THE STATE OF 
ISRAEL 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I rise to 

call attention to the seventh anniver- 

sary of the creation of the State of Is- 
rael, which will take place tomorrow, the 
14th of May. It is appropriate for this 
occasion to recall the gallant deeds, in 
the face of untold hardship and adver- 
sity, which brought to fruition the es- 
tablishment of this democratic nation. 
At the same time, I am proud to pay 
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tribute to the great achievements of the 
people of Israel during the past 7 years. 

It is indeed unfortunate that strife 
and struggle have not yet been elim- 
inated in the Middle East, an area 
so important to the future welfare of 
the free world. It devolves upon the 
United States to continue every effort, 
through the State Department and 
through the United Nations, to seek the 
establishment of a peaceful settlement 
between Israel and her Arab neighbors. 

On this anniversary, I am pleased to 
join in reaffirming the strong bonds of 
friendship between the United States 
and Israel, and to express every belief 
in the future progress and accomplish- 
ment of the newest democracy in the 
Middle East. 


POWER FROM HOOVER DAM TO BE 
REDUCED BY 30 PERCENT 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, during 
the debate on the upper Colorado River 
storage legislation, I urged that it con- 
stituted a hazard to the water rights of 
the people of California. Now comes a 
news story from Boulder City, Nev., 
which reads as follows: 


A 30-percent reduction in power commit- 
ments from generating facilities at Lake 
Mead is expected to be announced here to- 
morrow by the Bureau of Reclamation be- 
cause of the falling level of the lake. 

Wade Taylor, acting regional director, said 
the Bureau's action would be based on a 
semiofficial survey of water storage behind 
Hoover Dam. Letters will be sent to power 
company customers in Nevada, Arizona, and 
California notifying then that only 70 per- 
cent of the normal power load will be avail- 
able after June 1, Taylor said. 

Power contracts for the new fiscal year will 
be signed June 1. Last year contracts called 
for a 15-percent cutback in power commit- 
ments. 

Southern California Edison Co. and the 
Los Angeles Water & Power Department buy 
power from Federal generating facilities, but 
both have other generating facilities. 

The lake level has reached its lowest point 
since the dam was built more than 20 years 
ago. 

I read that into the Recorp, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because I want to indicate to my 
colleagues that I did not speak in jest, or 
lightly, during the recent debate on S. 
500. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S CAN- 
DIDACY IN THE 1956 PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in the New York Times of this 
morning, Friday, May 13, I noted in the 
column of Mr. Arthur Krock, a good 
friend of mine and a distinguished col- 
umnist, a statement which I wish to cor- 
rect immediately. In discussing the pos- 
sibility of President Eisenhower running 
again in 1956, Mr. Krock said: 

But this was before Senator SMITH of New 
Jersey stressed his belief that the President's 
abiding hope is for retirement at the end of 
his term; Senator SMITH of Maine urged the 
Republicans to be prepared with the best 
vote getter after Eisenhower, and Roy A. 
Roberts predicted that only the unmistak- 
able call of duty will induce the President to 
run for a second term—all in 1 day’s span. 
To politicians the meaning of this is, “They 
know something.” 
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It was last January that I made the 
statement to a meeting of our New Jer- 
sey Republicans that, in my judgment, 
President Eisenhower would run again 
and would be reelected, and that I would 
do all in my power between now and the 
national convention to aid in develop- 
ing a New Jersey delegation to the con- 
vention in San Francisco unanimously 
pledged to his renomination and to his 
reelection. 

The reaction in New Jersey to my 
statement was spontaneous and over- 
whelming, and was reechoed by others. 
The result has been that all 21 Repub- 
lican county committees in the State 
have unanimously adopted and for- 
warded resolutions to the White House 
indicating support of President Eisen- 
hower as the Republican candidate in 
1956. 

It is my firm belief that the President 
will run again and will win. The con- 
structive program which he has offered 
the country not only on the homefront, 
but especially in our foreign relations, 
makes his continued leadership in the 
years ahead vitally important. 

The people of the United States will 
follow his leadership in 1956, as they did 
in 1952, and I am confident that he will 
be reelected next year by a majority as 
large as that he received 3 years ago. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Mr. President, all of us are rejoicing 
over the news today that the Austrian 
treaty is about to be signed, if it has not 
already been signed. Its signing consti- 
tutes another tribute to the great ability 
of our Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles. At this time I shall not elaborate 
on that point; but I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks an article en- 
titled Dulles“ Accomplishments Prove 
the Value of His Travels,” which was 
published this morning in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DULLES’ ACCOMPLISHMENTS PROVE VALUE OF 
His TRAVELS 
(By David Lawrence) 

Paris, May 12.—There is something very 
impressive and of incalculable value about 
the new-fashioned diplomacy which brings 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
to Paris for informal talks with the foreign 
ministers of France and Great Britain, as 
well as with the top men of other countries 
that comprise the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. Critics may say the head of the 
State Department should not travel around 
but it is difficult to imagine how any prog- 
ress could be made any other way in solving 
present-day problems among the allies. 

Unfortunately, lots of mischievous rumors 
and some distorted reports reach back home 
to the parliaments and to the American Con- 
gress. It is not always easy to overcome the 
handicaps that interference, even by Ameri- 
can legislators, sometimes brings. But if the 
Members of Congress who are so reckless 
with their comments on world affairs, espe- 
cially the carping critics among the Demo- 
crats, could attend a press conference held 
here by the Secretary of State, they would 
come to realize how delicate and complicated 
are most of the questions tackled by the 
foreign ministers. 
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THE INDOCHINA PROBLEM 


This last week has seen many important 
conferences, but they are not unlike several 
meetings held here before. They are all sig- 
nificant. The modern way is for the top 
representatives of the allies to sit down to- 
gether and thresh out their differences be- 
hind closed doors. They talk frankly and at 
times heatedly, but they come out of it as a 
rule with a clear understanding of the view- 
point of their respective countries. 

Perhaps the most ticklish of all the ques- 
tions this week was the problem of Indo- 
china. Neither the French nor the Ameri- 
can Government could afford to place itself 
in the position of trying to settle the inter- 
nal affairs of South Viet-Nam, as this would 
only intensify Communist propaganda there. 
But certain parallel or common policies were 
agreed upon which may help to bring sta- 
bility to the situation in the southern part 
of Indochina. For, although the desire is 
to see some form of democratic government 
chosen, it is not easy to establish at once 
an electoral machinery such as exists in a 
European parliamentary system. But out 
of the turbulence of these last few weeks 
may come a representative system for South 
Viet-Nam, and that is the objective now. 

Despite the newspaper reports about a 
grave crisis in the relations between France 
and the United States over the Indochina 
question, it is a fact that both Governments 
recognized all along how important it is to 
reach an understanding and not to allow the 
Indochina dispute to impair their working 
arrangements on many other questions of 
far greater importance to both. 

The American people can rest assured that 
Secretary Dulles handled himself very credit- 
ably here. Notwithstanding some garbled 
impressions that came to certain Senators, 
there was no mistake made here by Mr. 
Dulles in talking firmly where firmness was 
necessary. Those who heard his reply, for 
example, in the North Atlantic council meet- 
ing to Foreign Secretary Spaak, of Belgium, 
on the Formosa question said it was an ex- 
cellent rebuttal to a statement that com- 
pletely misconstrued the American position. 

NOT STAMPEDED 

Nor is Mr. Dulles stampeded or pushed 
around by the Soviet tactics. He was clear- 
cut in his announcement here that he 
wouldn’t go to Vienna until the Austrian 
treaty provisions had been finally set down 
on paper ready for signing. He is equally 
determined not to become involved in a 
protracted discussion in Vienna about the 
details of the forthcoming four-power con- 
ference. 

There is a restraint and a forbearance 
about Mr. Dulles’ manner in these top-level 
negotiations, and at the same time such an 
earnest reflection by him of the truly Ameri- 
can viewpoint in international affairs that 
the American people can well be proud of 
their itinerant Secretary of State. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, that I believe 
in optimism, and I wish to congratulate 
him on being optimistic. However, there 
are several ways of getting retired, and 
one of them is to be defeated for office. 
Sometimes when one runs for office, the 
people themselves do the retiring. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in reply, I still stand on the state- 
ment I made a few moments ago. 


THE SOVIET PROPOSALS FOR 
DISARMAMENT 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for not to exceed 5 minutes. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from California may proceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, May 11, the Soviet Union 
proposed three United Nations resolu- 
tions in order to retain the initiative in 
carrying out the Soviet’s long-term poli- 
cies. 

I believe that when the veneer of 
propaganda is removed, and when the 
customary Communist technique of 
using words to confuse and to obstruct, 
rather than to clarify and expedite, is 
taken into consideration, it will be found 
that the Soviet proposal is a fraud. 

The Soviets’ so-called disarmament 
proposal would, first, destroy freedom of 
the press, radio, speech, and public dis- 
cussion in the free nations of the world, 
as related to warning the public against 
the homicidal mania of communism 
against human freedom. It would gag 
the opponents of communism in the free 
world in the way that they have been 
gagged behind the Iron Curtain. Since 
the Communist totalitarian governments 
already have complete control over such 
media of public information as the press, 
radio, speech, and public discussion, of 
course they have nothing to lose by hav- 
ing their proposal adopted. 

Second, the Communists claim a suc- 
cess for the Korean and Geneva armi- 
stice agreements, both of which have 
been flagrantly violated by the Chinese 
Communists. In Korea, there is still a 
divided country, despite the pledges of 
10 years ago, in which the Soviet Union 
joined, that Korea would be united and 
free. In the case of Viet-Nam, the Ge- 
neva conference turned over half the 
country and 15 million. people to the 
Communists. This is their standard of a 
“successful” conference. 

Even today, Mr. President, as we are 
meeting here, the city of Haiphong is, 
under the terms of the Geneva confer- 
ence, being turned over to the Commu- 
nists. An estimated 1 million free Viet- 
namese tried to get out of northern Viet- 
Nam prior to the delivery of Haiphong 
to the Communists, but were obstructed 
from doing so. Many of them are of 
the Catholic faith. They were obstructed 
by the Communists; and the latest 
press reports indicate that the Com- 
munist forces of Ho Chi Minh have now 
demanded that all citizens of Haiphong 
who cooperated in any way with the free 
world or with the French or with the 
United States, immediately turn them- 
selves in at the various police stations. 

Third, the Soviet proposals provide for 
the immediate withdrawal of the United 
States forces in Germany across the At- 
lantic Ocean, to the United States, a dis- 
tance of approximately 3,600 miles, 
whereas if the Soviet Union lived up to 
their agreement—and if the Soviets do 
live up to it, it will be the first time in 
a quarter of a century the Soviets have 
done so—their forces would be only ap- 
proximately 600 miles from the Elbe. 

Such a withdrawal would also con- 
template, at first, at least, two Ger- 
manys—in the same way that Korea and 
Viet-Nam are now divided—each with its 
own police force. It would also require 
the withdrawal of the Republic of Ger- 
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many from the Western NATO Defense 
Alliance. 

Fourth, our overseas bases would have 
to be dismantled as a requisite for dis- 
continuing the arms race. We would 
trade a bird in hand for several in flight. 

Fifth, our industrial and scientific 
atomic know-how would be made avail- 
able on an extensive basis to all Commu- 
nist countries. 

Sixth, the Communist proposal would, 
in my judgment, ultimately lead to yield- 
ing to the Chinese Communists’ demand 
for Quemoy, the Matsus, Formosa, the 
Pescadores, Chinese Communist mem- 
bership in the United Nations, and the 
removal of the provocative 7th Fleet 
from the Far East—all of which con- 
tribute, in Communist eyes, to the exist- 
ing tense situation in certain areas of 
the Far East. 

Seventh, the Communists’ proposal 
would eliminate all trade restrictions 
with the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and their satellites, including 
trade in strategic materials. 

Eighth, under the Communist pro- 
posal, all the above-mentioned steps 
would be taken prior to getting down to 
the problem of an effective disarmament, 
with adequate safeguards against Soviet 
deception. 

During 1956, according to the Security 
Council resolution, the nations “agree 
not to increase their armed forces and 
conventional armaments above the level 
of armaments and armed forces on De- 
cember 31, 1954.” That is what Mr, 
Malik has proposed. 

Mr. President, since the free world’s 
forces as of that date are known, and 
since the Communists’ forces are not 
known, such a proposal would establish 
as the starting point for future moves 
a topheavy Communist base. In the free 
countries the limitations on forces and 
appropriations are subject to debate and 
vote in Parliament and Congress and can 
now be readily checked. In the Com- 
munist world this is not the case and we 
would have to rely upon the Communists’ 
“official figures” 1 month after the con- 
vention became effective. 

Furthermore, unless and until Com- 
munist Cina becomes a permanent 
member of the Security Council,” the 
proposal is not meant to be effective. 

Mr. President, since, without the bal- 
ancing factor of the atomic weapon, 
Communist power could already have 
overrun all of Europe and Asia, any limi- 
tation upon our development of this 
weapon and the testing of it would work 
to Communist advantage. 

This is covered by the Soviet language 
in paragraph 5, wherein it is stated that 
“simultaneously with the commencement 
of measures for reduction of armaments 
and armed forces, the states assume a 
a solemn obligation not to use nuclear 
weapons.” 

Mr. President, in the first phase of 
1956, according to the Soviet proposal, 
we are to abandon and dismantle all 
our air and naval bases abroad, and are 
to return 3,600 miles across the Atlantic 
Ocean and 5,000 or more miles across the 
Pacific Ocean, whereas the Soviet Union 
would pull back 600 miles, at the most. 

Under the Soviet proposals, the pro- 
duction of all atomic weapons would 
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cease in 1957. Since the location of our 
atomic plants and facilities is known, 
whereas the location of the Soviet in- 
stallations is not known, and since no 
adequate inspection system is provided 
for, this proposal is all to the advantage 
of Soviet military supremacy. 

Mr. President, the second Assembly 
resolution makes clear that the effective 
inspection proposals by the Government 
of the United States in the atomic and 
conventional weapon field are still not 
acceptable to the Soviet Union. 

With apparently no embarrassment, 
the Soviet proposal then provides for a 
limited type of inspection and control, 
similar to that established by the terms 
of the Korean armistice. Since that 
system has prevented any real inspec- 
tion in North Korea, and under it the 
Chinese Communist and the North Ko- 
rean forces have been able to add to 
their supply of war materials and build 
bases and bring in MIG fighter planes, 
all in contravention of the terms of the 
Korean armistice, it is understandable 
why the Soviet Union now proposes, in 
the highly sensitive field of atomic and 
armament inspection, an arrangement 
following the Korean armistice pattern. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
three resolutions proposed by Mr. Malik. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

From the New York Times of May 12, 1955] 


TEXT OF PEACE PROPOSAL OFFERED BY SOVIET 
UNION TO THE U. N. 


FIRST ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 


The General Assembly, aware of the great 
responsibility which rests with the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace among 
the nations, deems it its duty to draw the 
attention of all states to the situation that 
is developing now in the relations between 
countries. 

The peoples who but recently lived 
through the Second World War, which took 
a huge toll of human lives and wrought im- 
mense material destruction, are more than 
ever before displaying a firm will for peace. 

This deep-rooted desire of the peoples for 
peace has already made it possible to end 
the bloodshed in Korea and in Indochina 
and thereby create more favorable condi- 
tions for the settlement of other outstand- 
ing international issues. 

At the same time the peoples are dis- 
playing legitimate concern for the destinies 
of the world, especially in view of the sit- 
uation that is developing in Europe and in 
Asia. 

This has been expressed specifically in 
the decisions of the recent Asian-African 
conference at Bandung, which is of great 
importance in the struggle for peace, for 
the freedom and independence of the nation. 

The situation in certain areas of the world, 
far from improving, on the contrary is be- 
coming complicated and mutual distrust 
among states is growing. 

The absence of the necessary trust in re- 

lations between countries is the main cause 
hampering an adjustment of outstanding 
issues both in Europe and in Asia. 
_ This above all applies to relations between 
the great powers, which bear primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of general 
peace and the security of the nations, 


Cooperation found lacking 


Notwithstanding the obligations assumed 
by the great powers, together with other 
states members of the United Nations, to 
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cooperate in the maintenance of peace and 
international security, the relations between 
them do not conform with these require- 
ments. 

Distrust in relations between the powers 
has brought about a situation in which, after 
the end of the Second World War, a threat 
of another war has arisen, a war still more 
horrible for its consequences. 

As a result of this distrust, first and fore- 
most in relations between the powers which 
are permanent members of the Security 
Council, the arms race is expanding all the 
time, the armies, navies, and air forces are 
being increased continuously. 

The greatest achievements of science and 
engineering are utilized for the production 
of the most destructive means of anni- 
hilation of people. 

Especially large is the scale of the arms 
race in the manufacture of such dangerous 
weapons as the atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

Numerous foreign military bases are being 
set up on foreign territories, which aroused 
the legitimate apprehensions of the states 
in whose proximity these bases are being 
established. The establishment of such 
bases also increases the threat to the secu- 
rity of the states on whose territories they 
are being set up. 

The existence of such bases, many of 
which are used for the atomic-war prepara- 
tions conducted by certain powers, still more 
increases distrust in the relations between 
states and aggravates international tension. 

Cold war cited 

The result of all this is that the world 
has for many years been in the state of 
so-called cold war, while the burden of the 
military preparation of states is weighing 
down the peoples more heavily. 

Notwithstanding the resolutions of the 
General Assembly, unanimously adopted as 
early as 1947, which condemned any form of 
propaganda designed or capable of creating 
or increasing a threat to peace, a breach of 
peace, or an act of aggression, open propa- 
ganda of another war is conducted in a 
number of states. 

Calls for war, far from having been dis- 
continued, are becoming more and more fre- 
quent in the press, over the radio, and in 
public statements. Moreover, calls for 
atomic war have become especially frequent 
of late. 

The traditional economic and trade rela- 
tions between many countries, which devel- 
oped in the course of many years, have been 
deranged, with all the attendant negative 
consequences for international economic 
cooperation. 

The situation which has arisen demands 
that urgent and effective measures be taken 
to ease international tension and to con- 
solidate mutual trust in relations between 
states. 

This object can be achieved only if the 
cold war is discontinued, if an end is put 
to the propaganda of another war conducted 
in certain countries and accompanied by the 
fomenting of enmity and hatred between 
nations and the setting of some peoples 
against other peoples. 

Continuation of the propaganda which is 
being conducted in certain countries and 
is designed to whip up the war hysteria and 
calls for war can only aggravate interna- 
tional tension and heighten mutual distrust 
between states and thereby increase the 
threat of another world war. 

On the other hand, discontinuation of the 
cold war between states could help to ease 
international tension, establish the neces- 
sary trust in international relations, avert 
the threat of another war, and create the 
conditions for a life of peace and tranquillity 
for the nations. 

This, in turn, would create the requisites 
for the carrying out of a broad disarma- 
ment program and the institution of the 
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necessary international control over the im- 
plementation of this program. 

For these purposes the General Assembly: 

1. Recommends to all states to take the 
necessary measures for the strict implemen- 
tation of the resolution of the General As- 
sembly condemning any form of propaganda 
of a new war, for the discontinuation of all 
calls for war and for fomenting enmity 
among the nations voiced in the press, over 
the radio, in the cinema, and in public state- 
ments. 

Noncompliance with this recommendation 
will be regarded as a violation by a state of 
its international duty and its obligation be- 
fore the United Nations—to refrain in its in- 
ternational relations from the threat or use 
of force, not to violate the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any state. 

2. Notes with satisfaction the successes 
achieved in the negotiations on the Korean 
question between the states concerned, which 
brought about the end of the war in Korea, 
and also on the cessation of hostilities in 
Indochina. Thereby two dangerous seats of 
war in the Far East have been eliminated. 

As a result of the negotiations between 
the states concerned it has become possible 
to settle also the question of concluding a 
state treaty with Austria, which insured the 
restoration of an independent Austria. 

The settlement of the Austrian question 
represents another important contribution 
to the strengthening of peace in Europe and 
helps to create conditions for the success- 
ful adjustment of other outstanding post- 
war issues. 

All this shows that by far not all the 
possibilities have been utilized for settling 
outstanding international questions through 
negotiations between the powers in the in- 
terests of peace, freedom, and the national 
independence of the peoples. 

8. Holds that relaxation of international 
tension and establishment of the necessary 
talks between countries would be promoted 
by the immediate withdrawal by the four 
powers—the Soviet Union, the United States 
of America, Britain, and France—of their 
occupation forces from the territory of Ger- 
many to their national frontiers, except 
strictly limited contingents of troops left 
temporarily on the territory of Germany 
pending the conclusion of an agreement on 
their full withdrawal. 

These aims would also be facilitated by the 
establishment of strictly limited contingents 
of local police forces in both parts of Ger- 
many and the institution of joint controls 
by the four powers over the implementation 
of the restrictive agreement. 

The General Assembly will welcome any 
other steps as may be taken by the four 
powers to withdraw their forces from the 
territory of Germany and also to facilitate 
a settlement of the German problem in the 
interests of European security and the na- 
tional unification of Germany as an integral, 
peaceable, and democratic state. 

4. Deems it necessary that the states which 
are permanent members of the Security 
Council reach agreement on the dismantling 
of military bases on foreign territories and 
inform the Security Council and the General 
Assembly of the results. Such an agreement 
would be of great importance for reducing 
international tension, removing distrust in 
international relations, and would facilitate 
the creation of the requisites for discontinu- 
ing the arms race. 

5. Calls on the states which have experi- 
ence in the production of atomic materials 
and atomic energy to render extensive pro- 
duction and scientific technical assistance to 
other countries in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, without making such assistance con- 
ditional upon any demands of a political or 
military nature, 

6. Calls on the countries concerned to set- 
tle outstanding questions in the Far East in 
conformity with the principles of sovereignty 
and territorial integrity as the existing tense 
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is fraught with the danger of another war 
and gravely menaces the maintenance of 
world peace. 

7. Considers it necessary that states in 
their economic relations eliminate every dis- 
crimination which hampers the development 
of broad economic cooperation between 
them, first of all in the field of trade. 

Both private and state interests are 
prejudiced by the situation when trade ties 
between countries which have existed for a 
long time are severed. 

The elimination of such discrimination 
and the broad development of international 
ties, based on the principle of mutual ad- 
vantage will strengthen friendly relations 
between countries and help raise the living 
standards of the peoples. 

Without the elimination of these obstacles 
to the development of international trade it 
is impossible to expect real relief of interna- 
tional tension. 

An important means for improving mutual 
understanding and bringing the peoples 
closer together is also the expansion of in- 
ternational cultural relations, specifically 
through the broad exchange of delegations 
and mutual visits by people engaged in in- 
dustry, agriculture, trade, science, culture 
and the arts, delegations of students, and 
through the development of tourist travel. 

8. Decides to include in the agenda of its 
regular session the question of compliance 
by states with the provisions of the present 
declaration, having in view that their imple- 
mentation will conform to the desire of the 
peoples for peace, will facilitate the estab- 
lishment of necessary trust between states 
and thereby will make it easier to carry out 
a broad disarmament program and to estab- 
lish effective international control over the 
fulfillment of this program. 


SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 

Regarding the conclusion of an interna- 
tional convention on reduction of armaments 
and prohibition of atomic weapons: 

The Security Council, striving to save 
mankind from another devastating war, to 
ease tension in relations between states, re- 
Heve the peoples from the heavy tax bur- 
dens they are bearing as the result of the 
continuing arms race. 

Desiring of insuring the possibility of us- 
ing the released resources to raise the living 
standard of the peoples and to render ex- 
tensive assistance to the economically under- 
developed countries. 

Instructs the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission to draw up and submit for 
approval in the Security Council a draft of 
an International Convention on Reduction of 
Armaments and Prohibition of Atomic, Hy- 
drogen and Other Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion. 

Such a convention, aimed at strengthening 
peace and international security, should en- 
visage: 

A. Complete prohibition of the use and 
manufacture of both nuclear weapons and all 
other weapons of mass destruction and the 
employment of the existing stocks of nuclear 
Weapons for peaceful purposes; 

B. Substantial reduction of all armed 
forces and all conventional armaments; 

C. Establishment of a control agency with 
the right, powers and functions guarantee- 
ing in relation to all states equally effective 
observance of the agreed prohibitions and 
reductions. 

In conformity with this, the convention 
should contain the following basic principles 
pertaining to measures for reduction of con- 
ventional national armaments: 

Prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and other 
Weapons of mass destruction and the pro- 
cedure for the implementation of these 
measures during two periods. 
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situation in certain areas of the Far Bast 


First-period measures to be carried out 
during 1956 
The following measures shall be carried 
out during 1956: 


1. The state signatories to the convention 


undertake, as the first step toward reduction 
of armaments and armed forces, not to in- 
crease their armed forces and conventional 
armaments above the level of armaments. 
and armed forces on December 31, 1954. 

They also undertake not to increase their 
appropriations for the armed forces and 
armaments, including atomic weapons above 
the level of the expenses made for these pur- 
poses during the year which ended on Sep- 
tember 31, 1954. 

The aforesaid measures shall be carried 
out within 2 months after the corresponding 
agreement enters into force. 

The United States, the U. S. S. R., China, 
Britain, and France shall submit to the Dis- 
armament Commission, within 1 month after 
the convention enters into force, full official 
figures regarding their armed forces, conven- 
tional armaments, and expenditures for mili- 
tary needs, 

2. An agreed level is fixed for which the 
armed forces of all states exceeding this level 
shall be reduced so that no state should pos- 
sess armed forces which might present a 
serious threat to international peace. 

The armed forces of the United States, the 
U. S. S. R., China, Britain, and France shall 
be reduced substantially. To this end the 
aforementioned five powers undertake to re- 
duce the numerical strength of their armed 
forces so that they should not exceed the 
following levels: 

The United States: From 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 men. i 

The U. S. S. R.: From 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
men. 

China: From 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 men. 

Britain: 650,000 men. 

France: 650,000 men. 

The five powers undertake to reduce cor- 
respondingly their conventional armaments 
as well. à 

The. aforesaid 5 powers reduce within 1 
year their armed forces and armaments to 
the extent of 50 percent of the difference 
between the level of their armed forces and 
armaments on December 31, 1954, and the 
reduced levels of the armed forces and arma- 
ments of each of these states, fixed according 
to the obligations assumed by each state, as 
outlined above. 

The appropriations of the states for the 
forces and conventional armaments are re- 
duced accordingly. 

3. To convene not later than during the 
first half of 1956 a world conference for gen- 
eral reduction of armaments and prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons, with the participa- 
tion of state members of the United Na- 
tions and states which are not members of 
the United Nations with the object of de- 
termining the reduction of armaments and 
armed forces by other states and prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons. 

That strength of the armed forces the other 
states will be allowed to maintain shall be 
in all cases considerably lower than the lev- 
els fixed for the five permanent members of 
the Security Council. 

In fixing the reduction of armaments by 
states, including the permanent members of 
the Security Council, a count should be 
taken of simple agreed criteria, including 
demographic, geographic, economic, and po- 
litical factors, having in view the strength- 
ening of general peace and international 
security and the lessening of the threat of 
aggression. 

4. As one of the first measures in carrying 
out the program of reduction of armaments 
and prohibition of atomic weapons, the 
states possessing atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons undertake to discontinue the tests of 
these weapons. 

An international commission shall be 
established for supervising the fulfillment 
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of the aforesaid obligation by the states, and 
it shall submit reports to the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly. 

5. Simultaneously with the commence- 
ment of measures for reduction of the arma- 
ments and the armed forces of the five pow- 
ers by the first 50 percent of the agreed re- 
duction to the established levels, the states, 
prior to the entry into force of the agree- 
ment on the complete prohibition of the 
atomic weapons, assume a solemn obligation 
not to use nuclear weapons which they con- 
sider as prohibited for themselves. 

Exceptions from this rule may be allowed 
for purposes of defense against aggression 
when an appropriate decision is taken by 
the Security Council. 

6. The states possessing military, naval, 
and airbases on the territories of other coun- 
tries undertake to dismantle these bases. 

The question as to what bases are to be 
dismantled during the first period should be 
additionally agreed upon. 

The implementation of these measures 
should consolidate the necessary trust be- 
tween states and make it easier to carry out 
the measures for reduction of armaments 
and prohibition of atomic weapons envisaged 
for the second period. 


Second-period measures to be carried out 
during 1957 


The following measures shall be carried 
out during 1957: 

1. The production of atomic and hydrogen 

weapons shall be stopped immediately and 
national budget appropriations for military 
needs shall be cut correspondingly. 
2. The United States, the U. S. S. R., China, 
Britain, and France shall reduce during the 
year their armed forces and armaments by 
the remaining 50 percent of the difference 
between the levels of the armed forces and 
armaments of each of the aforesaid five 
states on December 31, 1954, and the reduced 
levels of the armed forces and armaments of 
each of these states, fixed according to the 
obligations assumed by them under the con- 
vention. 

These states shall reduce correspondingly 
their appropriations for the armed forces and 
conventional armaments, 

Measures for reduction of armaments and 
armed forces of other states in the amounts 
fixed for them at the world conference are 
also completed during this period. 

8. After the armed forces and conventional 
armaments are reduced by 75 percent of the 
total reduction envisaged by the convention 
even for defense, complete prohibition of the 
use of atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons 
of mass destruction will enter into force. 
Removal of these weapons from national 
armaments and their destruction, reduction 
of the armed forces and conventional arma- 
ments by the remaining 25 percent of the 
agreed reduction shall begin simultaneously, 

Both these processes shall be completed 
within definite time limits in 1957. All 
atomic material will then be used solely for 
peaceful purposes. 

The states shall undertake to promote 
broad international cooperation in the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. This cooperation 
will also cover the free exchange of informa- 
tion on the employment of atomic energy 
in industry, agriculture, medicine, and other 
fields of economy and science. Special at- 
tention should be given to the rendering of 
assistance to economically underdeveloped 
countries. 

Such assistance should not be made condi- 
tional upon any demands of a political or 
military nature. 

The states shall strive to devote part of 
the savings resulting from disarmament on 
a world scale and the removal of nuclear 
weapons to the broad utilization of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. . 

4. Measures for dismantling all foreign 
military naval and air bases on the terri- 
tories of other states shall be completed. 
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Upon the carrying out of all the afore- 
mentioned it is desirable that the powers 
further reduce the armaments and armed 
forces to levels absolutely essential for the 
maintenance of internal security and the 
fulfillment of their obligations under the 
United Nations Charter. 

The question of the obligations of China, 
as one of the nent members of the 
Security Council following from the conven- 
tion on reduction of armaments and prohi- 
bition of atomic, hydrogen, and other weap- 
ons of mass destruction, should be examined 
with the participation of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, 


SECOND ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 


ing international control over re- 
duction of armaments and prohibitions of 
atomic weapons: 

Recognizing the great importance of and 
the need for instituting effective interna- 
tional control over the fulfillment by States 
of their obligations under the convention on 
reduction of armaments and armed forces 
and prohibition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, 

The General Assembly notes that at pres- 
ent the necessary conditions are lacking for 
the institution of such control as would 
enjoy the trust of all states and would fully 
conform to the requirements of international 
security. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that at 
present there is considerable international 
tension and distrust in relations between 
states. This is what explains the fact that 
in the existing situation of distrust between 
states all kinds of obstacles are raised, even 
to the mutual exchange of industrial, agri- 
cultural, scientific, cultural, and other dele- 
gations. 

Such a situation makes difficult the reach- 
ing of agreement regarding the admission by 
states to their enterprises, particularly those 
engaged in war production, of foreign con- 
trollers who could inspect the enterprises. 

In the existing situation, when many 
states display legitimate concern for their 
security, it is difficult to expect that these 
states would trustfully give other states 
access to their industrial and other resources 
which are of vital importance for their 
security. 

Inasmuch as the necessary trust between 
states is now lacking, a situation may arise 
in which the adoption of a decision of inter- 
national control will actually be reduced to 
a mere formality failing to achieve the 
purpose, 

This is all the more inadmissible because 
in the present situation the greatest appre- 
hensions of the peace-loving peoples are 
aroused by the existence of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons as regards which the in- 
stitution of international control is especially 
difficult. 

This danger follows from the very nature 
of atomic production. It is well known that 
the production of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes can be utilized for the accumula- 
tion of stocks of explosive atomic materials 
and, moreover, in ever greater quantities. 

This means that states having enterprises 
for the production of atomic energy are able, 
in violation of their respective agreements, 
to accumulate big quantities of explosive 
material for the production of atomic 
weapons. 

The danger of such a situation becomes 
still more understandable if account is 
taken of the fact that, given the correspond- 
ing quantities of explosive atomic materials, 
the manufacture of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs as such is a matter fully feasible 
technically and can be organized on a wide 
scale. 

Thus there are possibilities beyond the 
reach of international control for circum- 
venting this control and organizing the 
secret manufacture of atomic and hydrogen 
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‘weapons, even if there is a formal agreement 
on international control. 

Under such a situation the security of 
the state signatories to the international 
convention cannot be guaranteed insofar as 
the possibility would be open for the poten- 
tial aggressor to stockpile atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons for sudden atomic attack on 
peace-loving states. 

Any agreement on the institution of in- 
ternational control, so far as there is no 
atmosphere of peace, can only lull the vigi- 
lance of the peoples. 

It can create a false sense of security while 
in reality there will be the danger of manu- 
facture of atomic and hydrogen weapons and 
hence the danger of a sudden attack and 
the unleashing of atomic war with all its 
horrible consequences for the peoples. 

Account must also be taken of the fact 
that preparation for another war, the danger 
of which has been greatly aggravated by the 
emergence of atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
is inescapably associated with the need to 
concentrate at definite points large military 
formations with big quantities of conven- 
tional armaments: aircraft, guns, tanks, 


naval vessels and so forth. 


Such a concentration of big contingents of 
ground armed forces, the Navy and Air Force 
and their transfer can be effected only 
through big junctions, ports and airfields. 
With the present military techniques the 
significance of such points for preparing ag- 
gressive war, far from declining, on the con- 
trary rises. 

In the event of a war breaking out, besides 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, for all their 
destructive power, armies of many millions 
and huge quantities of conventional arma- 
ments which are of decisive significance for 
the outcome of any big war would inevitably 
be drawn into military operation. 

All this must be taken into account in 
deciding the question of instituting inter- 
national control over the fulfillment by states 
of their obligation under the Convention on 
Reduction of Armaments and Prohibition of 
Atomic Weapons. 

The question of establishment of inter- 
national control and the rights and powers 
of the international control agency must 
thus be examined in close connection with 
the implementation of the aforesaid meas- 
ures for reduction of international tension, 
consolidation of trust between states, and 
the carrying out of other measures as regards 
the reduction of armaments and prohibition 
of atomic weapons. 

Proceeding from the above, the General 
Assembly constitutes an international con- 
trol agency with the following rights and 
powers: 

1. For the first period of carrying out the 
measures for reduction of armaments and 
the prohibition of atomic weapons: 

A. With the object of preventing sudden 
attack by one state on another state, the in- 
ternational control agency shall set up on 
the territories of all the respective states 
along reciprocal lines control posts in big 
ports, railway junctions, motor roads, and 
airdromes. 

The task of these posts shall be to watch 
that there should be no dangerous concen- 
trations of ground forces or of air and naval 
forces. 

B. The international control agency shall 
have the right to demand from the states the 
necessary information on the implementa- 
tion of the measures for reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces. 

C. The control agency shall have unhin- 
dered access to materials pertaining to na- 
tional budget appropriations for military 
needs, including all decisions of legislative 
and executive bodies of states on this ques- 
tion. 

The states shall submit periodically with- 
in the fixed dates information to the control 
agency on the implementation of the meas- 
ures envisaged by the convention. 
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2. For the second period of implementing 
the measures on reduction of armaments and 
prohibition of atomic weapons: 7 

The implementation of measures envisaged 
in the above-mentioned declaration and of 
the measures for reduction of armaments 
and armed forces and for prohibition of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons envisaged for 
the first period will create the necessary at- 
mosphere of trust between the states. 

_ ‘Thereby the appropriate conditions for ex- 
tending the functions of the international 
control agency will be insured. 

In these conditions the international con- 
trol agency shall have the following rights 
and powers: 

A. To exercise control, including inspec- 
tion, on a permanent basis, on the scale nec- 
essary to insure the implementation of the 
above convention by all the states. The in- 
ternational control agency shall exercise 
these functions, enjoying also the right to 
demand from states the necessary informa- 
tion on the carrying out of measures for 
reduction of armament and armed forces. 

Inspection shall be carried out by per- 
sonnel selected on an international basis. 

B. To have permanently in all countries 
signatories to the convention its staff of 
inspectors who, within the bounds of the 
control functions they exercise, would have 
unhindered access at any time to all objects 
of control. 

With the object of preventing sudden at- 
tack by one state on another state the inter- 
national control agency specifically shall 
have on the territory of respective states 
their reciprocal control posts in big ports, 
railway junctions, motor roads, and air- 
dromes. 

C. The control agency shall have unhin- 
dered access to materlals pertaining to na- 
tional budget appropriations for military 
needs, including all decisions of legislative 
and executive bodies of states in the ques- 
tion. The states shall submit periodically 
within the fixed dates information to the 
control agency on the implementation of the 
measures envisaged by the convention. 

3. The control agency makes recommenda- 
tion to the Security Council on measures of 
prevention and suppression as regards vio- 
lators of the convention on reduction of 
armaments and prohibition of atomic 
weapons. 

4. On the basis of the aforesaid principles 
the functions and powers of the permanent 
international control agency should be spec- 
ified and a corresponding instruction given 
for this purpose. 

The above proposal of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was submitted by the U. S. S. R. dele- 
gate, J. A. Malik, for consideration by the 
subcommittee of the United Nations Disarm- 
ament Commission in London on May 10, 
1955. 


AUSTRIAN TREATY AND CLAIMS OF 
‘VICTIMS OF NAZI PERSECUTION 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, 10 years 
have passed since the end of the Second 
World War. We are all aware of the 
tragic loss of life and health, of property 
and homes, and of the terrible persecu- 
tions to which millions were subjected 
by the brutal Nazi regimes. It was cer- 
tainly the clear understanding of all our 
allies, and I belive it remains our firm 
policy, that the victims of Nazi persecu- 
tion would be compensated in full by the 
responsible peoples. I am pleased to say 
that in Germany the reparation problem 
has been handled with some considera- 
tion for the equities involved, although 
much remains to be done. In Austria, 
however, I am sad to state, such has not 
been the case. 
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The failure to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of this problem in Austria be- 
comes particularly significant now that 
negotiations for an Austrian state treaty 
are about to be completed. 

I received a letter concerning this 
problem from the American Association 
of Former Austrian Jurists, Inc. I for- 
warded that communication with a let- 
ter of my own to Hon. John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State. 

On May 10 I received the State De- 
partment’s reply. I am pleased to see 
that the Department agrees with me as 
to “the wisdom of concluding a satisfac- 
tory agreement on the subject of these 
claims before the state treaty is pre- 
sented to the Senate for ratification.” 

In this conclusion, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the correspondence to which I have just 
referred. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

May 2, 1955. 
The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: I enclose for your 
information and comment a copy of a letter 
recently received from the American Asso- 
ciation of Former Austrian Jurists, Inc. 

I know that the Department of State and 
the American Embassy in Vienna have viewed 
with great sympathy the claims of victims of 
Nazi action and have indicated their desire 
to see a speedy and just solution to the 
problem of claims of individuals and claims 
with respect to heirless property in Austria. 
It is my understanding that the Austrian 
Government, though it has not put forward 
the proposal referred to in the enclosed letter, 
has suggested a meeting in Vienna on May 9, 
at which time it apparently does propose to 
make its intentions known to the interested 
organizations, Jewish and non-Jewish. 

I know that you will understand my inter- 
est in this matter. It would seem to me to 
be of substantial importance that satisfac- 
tory agreement on the subject of these claims 
be reached before the state treaty is pre- 
sented to the Senate. Particularly is this 
so, since it is my understanding that events 
have long since outmoded that article of the 
draft treaty which deals with heirless prop- 


erty. 

I anticipate that, in view of the discussions 
which are currently under way in Vienna, as 
reported in the public press, and in view 
of the imminent meeting on the claims of 
Nazi victims, developments will take place 
in the near future. I should greatly appre- 
ciate being informed of such progress as 
may be made. 

Very truly yours, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
FORMER AUSTRIAN JuRIsTS, INC., 
New York, April 19, 1955. 
The Honorable HEBERT LEHMAN, 
Senator of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: The undersigned association is com- 
posed of former Austrian attorneys, judges, 
civil servants, and other jurists. Besides on 
other tasks we are working on the indemni- 
fication of Austrian victims of Nazi oppres- 
sion. We call your attention to the fact that 
Austria is relucant to enact laws of indemni- 
fication. As a proof of this reluctance we 
stress the fact that Chancellor Raab on the 
occasion of his visit in Washington in De- 
cember 1954 promised to propose drafts in 
this matter 2 weeks after his return to 
Vienna. We know also that the Department 
of State told Chancellor Raab that it wants 
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a prompt and satisfactory settlement of this 
issue. 

Until now, however, about 4 months after 
Chancellor Raab’s visit in Washington, not 
even a draft of legislation has been made. 
A settlement on a state treaty between Aus- 
tria and the Soviet Union seems to be forth- 
coming. 

We do not know either the contents of this 
settlement or the position which the three 
Western great powers intend to take con- 
cerning this settlement. We believe, how- 
ever, that these three powers are eager to 
give Austria full independence. We fear 
that Austria will be more relucant to enact 
the mentioned legislation after the conclu- 
sion of the state treaty. Therefore the Aus- 
trian victims are in great danger to lose 
their claims, It seems necessary that Aus- 
tria be forced to enact satisfactory legisla- 
tion on this matter before the state treaty is 
concluded, and that the United States Senate 
should not approve the state treaty before 
the enactment of the said legislation. 

Besides we fear that Austria could repeal 
or impair the indemnification laws after 
getting full independence. To avoid any 
later change it seems to be necessary to in- 
sert in the state treaty a clause forbidding 
any such change. 

As we know that you are a strong sup- 
porter of the claims for indemnification of 
the Nazi victims not only in words, but also 
in many acts we beg of you to use your in- 
fluence with the Department of State and 
the Senate itself so that no state treaty with 
Austria should be concluded before a satis- 
factory legislation in the interest of the vic- 
tims of Nazi oppression is enacted. If you 
should want further information and details 
we will be glad to furnish them. 

Thank you very much. 

Very sincerely yours, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FORMER 
AUSTRIAN JURISTS, INC., 
SIEGFRIED GEYERHAHN, Chairman. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 10, 1955. 
The Honorable HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: I have received 
your letter of May 2, 1955, which enclosed 
for information and comment a copy of a 
letter dated April 19, 1955, from the Ameri- 
can Association of Former Austrian Jurists, 
Inc. 

As you indicate, the Department and the 
American Embassy in Vienna have viewed 
with sympathy the claims of victims of Nazi 
action and have expressed their desire to 
seek a speedy and just solution to the prob- 
lem of claims of individuals and with respect 
to heirless property in Austria. I am pleased 
to confirm that the Austrian Government 
did propose a meeting in Vienna on May 9, 
1955, at which time it is hoped that the 
Austrian Government will make its inten- 
tions known to the interested organizations. 
No information is yet available on the results 
of this meeting. 

I am in complete agreement with you as 
to the wisdom of concluding a satisfactory 
agreement on the subject of these claims 
before the state treaty is presented to the 
Senate for ratification. This view has al- 
ready been made known to the Austrian 
Government, both here and in Vienna, and 
I hope that it will contribute to progress 
toward a satisfactory agreement during the 
negotiations which are going on in Vienna 
between the Austrian Government and the 
Jewish organizations. 

A copy of the letter from the American 
Association of Former Austrian Jurists, Inc., 
is being transmitted to the American Em- 
bassy in Vienna for its information. As 
to the proposal made in the letter from the 
American Association of Former Austrian 
Jurists, Inc., to insert in the state treaty 
a clause forbidding any repeal or change of 
indemnification laws after Austria assumes 
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full independence, it seems unlikely that 
this could be achieved, even if it were proper 
and necessary, in view of the speed at which 
the treaty negotiations have been pro- 
gressing. In any event, you may be assured 
that the Department and the American Em- 
bassy will continue to follow with the closest 
attention and sympathy the problem of a 
just settlement of the compensation claims 
of victims of Nazi action. 
Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


Mr. LEHMAN. On May 9 of this year, 
the Austrian Government proposed to 
communicate its proposals with respect 
to the claims of Nazi victims to the in- 
terested organizations representing those 
victims. The meetings at which the 
proposals of the Austrian Government 
are being communicated are taking 
place at the same time as discussions are 
proceeding in Vienna on the long- 
awaited conclusion of a state treaty 
which would restore the independence 
and the sovereignty of Austria. It would 
be highly appropriate were these two sets 
of discussions to be linked and to be 
viewed as elements in the rectification of 
the injustices which arose out of the Nazi 
regime in Germany and subsequently in 
Austria. 

Austria was itself a victim of Nazi ac- 
tion, though it must be said in all candor 
that the newspaper accounts of 1938 in- 
dicate that Hitler was joyously welcomed 
in Vienna by at least a substantial por- 
tion of the Austrian population. Never- 
theless, it has been the object of allied 
policy over the years to restore Austria 
to that independence which she enjoyed 
before the events of March 1938 and to 
insure an Austrian Government which 
would represent the forces of democracy 
and of justice. From this objective the 
United States has never deviated, and 
Austrian independence has been post- 
poned only because of the excessive de- 
mands and the interminable delays im- 
posed by the Soviet Union. It would 
now seem that, for whatever reason, 
there is a possibility, though possibly at 
a very high price, the withdrawal of So- 
viet troops from Austria may be achieved 
and the independence of that country 
restored. 

It would be highly inappropriate, on 
the Austrian side, for the justifiable 
claims of victims of Nazi action to be 
forgotten at this moment. The ravages 
of Hitlerism did not fall with equal se- 
verity upon the population of Austria. 
Some elements of that population prof- 
ited while others were despoiled and, in 
the case of Jewish victims, subjected to 
a systematic policy of mass extermina- 
tion. 

It will be in the interests of justice 
and equality in the international com- 
munity, as well as in the interests of 
Austria itself, if a generous solution to 
these claims can be achieved simulta- 
neously with or before the conclusion of 
the discussions with respect to a state 
treaty. 


GENE SYMONDS OF THE UNITED 
PRESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the news wires this morning relate 
another story of Communist brutality. 
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Early today, Gene Symonds, United 
Press manager for Southeast Asia, died 
in Singapore following a savage beating 
by Chinese Communists. It was a sense- 
less, callous act of the kind that has 
made the word “Communist” hated 
throughout the world. 

In a very real sense, Symonds died in 
the line of duty—just as a soldier on the 
battlefield. He was in Singapore for one 
reason, and one reason only—to gather 
facts for the information of the Ameri- 
can public. 

Symonds was typical of America’s for- 
eign correspondents to whom we owe so 
much. He achieved distinction covering 
the Korean war from the Pusan beach- 
head almost to the Yalu River itself. 
Time after time, he risked his life to cov- 
er the news. 

I have always felt that one of our first 
lines of defense against communism is 
our free press. The American people 
have the facts upon which they can make 
their decisions because men like Sym- 
onds are stationed in the far-flung out- 
posts of the world. 

Day after day they search for the 
news—fearless and unafraid. And day 
after day they report the news—keeping 
our people alert to the realities of our 
times. 

World communism has many deeds— 
many acts—to its discredit. Some day 
it will be called to account and among 
the indictments this stupid act of brutal- 
ity will loom large. 


DOCTRINES OF BIGOTRY AND 
HATE—ARTICLES BY JACK STEELE 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr, President, I 
wish to make a brief comment on the 
great public service that has just been 
performed by the Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance and its staff writer, Jack 
Steele. After a 2-month investigation, 
Mr. Steele wrote a series of 6 articles in 
the finest traditions of American jour- 
nalism, exposing specifically named in- 
dividuals and organizations who are 
again spreading the diseased doctrines of 
bigotry and hate. 

It is shocking to realize that the bigots 
and hate-peddlers are again active in 
our country in their undercover efforts 
to sell their vicious ideas. Their activi- 
ties have always been shameful to the 
vast majority of Americans who sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly to the American 
democratic faith. 

The immense value of Mr. Steele’s 
articles lies in the recognition that 
public knowledge of the facts about the 
enemies of our democracy is the best 
weapon to combat the evil ranting and 
raving of the bigots. The truth, Mr. 
President, will keep us free. $ 

Mr. Steele describes graphically how 
the hawkers of hate are capitalizing on 
the genuine cold war fears over aggres- 
sive world communism, just as their 
predecessors did in the depression-born 
frustrations and war tensions of the 
1930's, the heyday for hate in America, 

These articles, published in this city 
last week by the Washington Daily News, 
identify the veterans and the newcomers 
active in the leadership of organized 
bigotry today, as well as the various mag- 
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azines, newsletters, pamphlets and other 
publications they distribute. 

They constitute a ready reference, 
warning all Americans that the war for 
freedom is never finally won, and that 
we must remain eternally vigilant to pro- 
tect our liberties and our honor. Only 
by knowing who among us is disloyal 
to our sacred beliefs can we be fore- 
warned and better able to combat these 
insane attacks on American citizens 
because of race, color, or religion, even 
though they are promoted under the 
false guise of fighting against commu- 
nism. 

Though we necessarily devote our 
major efforts to defeating the menace 
of communism, we must not close our 
eyes to other totalitarian threats which 
seek innocent scapegoats in religious or 
racial minorities for the real or im- 
agined ills of today’s troubled world. 

We preserve and protect our cherished 
and hard-won rights only so long as we 
preserve and protect them for all 
Americans, 


THE FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, after long hearings and careful 
consideration, the Senate Public Works 
Committee has reported S. 1048, a Fed- 
eral-aid highway bill. This 5-year bill 
is the first installment of a vigorous 
program to bring all of America’s Fed- 
eral-aid highways to a point where they 
can meet the needs of national defense 
and of the national economy. 

Highway construction is expensive. 
Highways cost money. Roads cannot 
be built without cost. The bill reported 
by the committee faces this issue 
squarely. 

In the committee bill, there is no pre- 
tense that bonds issued by the United 
States Government do not constitute 
debt. There is no contention that we 
can build a vast system of Federal high- 
ways with Federal funds without spend- 
ing Federal money. I commend the com- 
mittee for reporting a forthright bill. 

Our national traffic pattern is com- 
plex. It spreads from coast to coast, 
from border to border. Moreover, it is 
growing by leaps and bounds. Few, if 
any, communities in America are with- 
out their traffic problems. 

The committee bill seeks to bring 
about improvement or reconstruction of 
all types of Federal-aid highways. It 
does not propose that all additional Fed- 
eral funds for a long and indefinite pe- 
riod of time be spent on merely one cate- 
gory of roads that carry only a small 
fraction of our traffic. It does not dis- 
criminate against the roads on which 
most of the people live and travel. I 
congratulate the committee for viewing 
our Nation’s highway needs in whole, 
not piecemeal. 

The committee bill seeks to preserve 
the rights and integrity of our various 
States and State highway departments. 
It continues the apportionment for- 
mula by which each State is assured its 
pro rata share. It continues the cooper- 
ative relationship between the various 
State highway departments and the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 
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This bill preserves congressional con- 
trol over appropriations. Under its 
terms, as is the case now, Congress would 
consider each year the appropriation re- 
quests and needs, and act accordingly. 

There would be no effort to take from 
the Congress its power of appropriation, 
perhaps its most effective, if not its 
greatest, constitutional power. 

In brief, Mr. President, the committee 
bill seeks to improve and expand the 
system of cooperation between the State 
highway departments and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Through the years this 
system has proved highly satisfactory. 

I believe the committee was wise in re- 
taining this basic framework. 

The committee has afforded ample 
time for the preparation of a majority 
report and minority views, together with 
any additional views which members of 
the committee may individually desire 
to submit. These reports are expected 
to be printed and available to the Sen- 
ate not later than Friday of next week. 

It will be my purpose to schedule this 
important bill for consideration in the 
Senate at the earliest possible moment, 
perhaps Friday, May 20, or Monday, May 
23. It is one of the most important 
measures that will come before this Con- 
gress, and I hope that all Senators will 
be present for its consideration. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, instead of a defeat, the road bill 
reported by the Senate Public Works 
Committee is one of the greatest tributes 
to the vision of President Eisenhower 
that has come in his entire administra- 
tion. 

It steps up regular primary, secondary, 
and urban road building by 30 percent 
over the current year which in turn last 
year we had stepped up by 48 percent. 
And, as for the interstate system, the 
special object of the Clay Committee, 
this bill increases that in 4 years to 8,000 
times what it was 2 years ago. 

To be sure the committee bill is only 
a 5-year authorization instead of 10 for 
interstate and a 30-year freeze on the 
other systems, but if anyone wants to 
make this a 10-year bill, he can offer an 
amendment. I would not object too 
much, although I can see some wisdom 
in doing what we can for 5 years and 
then taking a new look at our needs 
and our pocketbooks. 

The committee bill is vastly changed 
from the original bill introduced by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 
The committee adopted many, many 
amendments. One which I offered will 
permit States to transfer their Federal- 
aid allocations between systems up to 
20 percent, so they can tailor their pro- 
grams to meet their special needs. We 
increased the funds for secondary roads 
because the interstate roads, which con- 
stitute really the cream of the primary 
system, are getting such a big boost. We 
put the national forest and national park 
roads on a 5-year program, too. 

All in all, it is a good road program. 
It is weak on financing. That is pri- 
marily because the Constitution says 
revenue measures must originate in the 
House of Representatives. I think a 
provision to dedicate proceeds of a tax 
is a revenue measure. I proposed some 
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use fees but the proposal was not adopt- 
ed. I also proposed an amendment to 
defer the effective date until revenue 
measures had been enacted in a consti- 
tutional way. That proposal was not 
agreed to. I shall probably renew that 
proposal on the Senate floor. I believe 
in pay-as-you-go financing as much as 
possible. 

In any event, the committee bill is a 
victory for President Eisenhower's lead- 
ership. It is the biggest program we 
have ever attempted. It flows directly 
from his message to the governors and 
the Congress. It steps up the improve- 
ment and development of the country 
roads along with the turnpikes. 

I am not much of a politician, but I 
see no sense in handing to the very 
shrewd statesman who is the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives the fat 
issue of rural roads to get the farmers 
out of the mud, versus big bond issues 
to build boulevards for the large cities 
and for truck transportation; certainly 
not when control of the next Congress 
rests in the Midwest, where a slipping 
farm income is the weakest sector of the 
administration front, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Ishall be 
happy to yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, one state- 
ment which intrigues me momentarily is 
that concerning country roads. What 
does the bill propose with reference to 
country roads; and what does the Sen- 
ator mean by country roads? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I mean 
the secondary system, which has some- 
times been described as the farm-to- 
market system. 

Mr. THYE. Would such roads be on 
the township level or the county level? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
would depend upon the laws of the State. 
There are, as the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota knows, because he was 
Governor of his State, several qualifica- 
tions for highway aid, one for primary 
roads, one for secondary roads, and one 
for county roads. Secondary aid is what 
I am speaking of in connection with 
country roads, 

Mr. THYE. Does the bill propose any 
changes within the Federal system? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not as to 
the allocations between the States. It 
continues the formula of the present law. 

Mr. THYE. And within the States? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
States may, if they wish, match the sec- 
ondary aid or apportion it to the counties 
or local units of government. 

To answer the Senator’s first question, 
last year the allocation for Federal sec- 
ondary aid was in the neighborhood of 
$47 million. We stepped it up last year, 
in the law which is effective this year, to 
$210 million. This bill will step it up to 
$300 million. That is a substantial per- 
centage increase, but it does not begin to 
compare with the percentage increase 
proposed for primary roads. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iyield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to make some remarks in connection 
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with the statement of the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

The committee, after many weeks of 
hearings—I think there were 21 full 
days of hearings—and after obtaining 
other information which would aid the 
committee in arriving at a conclusion 
with reference to a highway bill, re- 
ported the bill which the Senator from 
South Dakota has been discussing. 

I agree with the Senator from South 
Dakota that the 5-year proposition is 
better; and while it may be said that the 
bill is antagonistic to the program which 
was proposed, I assure the Senate that 
it is not. It will accelerate the con- 
struction of highways in the United 
States to the extent that is feasible at 
this time. The bill was not reported 
with the idea of ignoring the Clay report 
or of saying that it did not have merit, 
but the Clay report involved such an 
innovation that the committee felt it 
was better to go along in the way we 
have been proceeding since 1916, and in 
the meantime give the committee oppor- 
tunity to gather more information with 
reference to the recommendations of the 
Clay report. 

This bill was not arrived at after 2 or 
3 days of hearings. It was after due 
deliberation by the Committee on Public 
Works, by members on both sides of the 
aisle, that the bill was reported. I, as 
chairman of the full committee, wish 
to thank Members on both sides. Even 
when there were differences of opinion, 
there was no question that we all agreed 
that it was necessary to accelerate the 
building of roads and to improve the 
interstate system, the farm-to-market 
roads, and the secondary roads. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The Chair must 
advise the Senate that we are proceeding 
in the morning hour, with a 2-minute 
limitation on speeches. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
pound a question to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Indiana may 
proceed, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Did the Senator 
from New Mexico find the so-called 
Clay report and the President’s recom- 
mendations most helpful? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Clay report did 
help in the deliberations of the com- 
mittee, and some of the features sug- 
gested by the Clay report were included 
in the bill, but we did not think it was 
the proper time to experiment. The 
people of the United States are road 
conscious at this moment, and under 
the Clay report there would have to be 
a great deal of experimentation. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, while 
this is not the time to argue the question 
of the highway program, in view of the 
remarks on the subject which have been 
made during the morning hour, I believe 
the Senate should be apprised of the fact 
that a small minority of the Committee 
on Public Works will file minority views, 
and will, in due time, on the floor of the 
Senate, propose a substitute which will 
go the whole way in carrying out and 
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implementing the program of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The bill coming from the committee, 
to be sure, is not the Gore bill; it is a 
bill which bears the imprints of the bold 
planning of the Clay report, which was 
prepared after careful consideration, and 
the bill itself is a partial implementing 
of the President’s program. 

The committee bill, however, does not 
provide for financing. It does not pre- 
sent a rounded-out program. It may 
be likened to a proposal which would 
have provided only in part for building 
the Panama Canal. The added business, 
the additional income and the stimulus 
to our revenues which would result from 
a national system of interstate highways 
are discounted and ignored by this part- 
way measure, and as a consequence, it is 
readily conceivable that there may be a 
continuation of the scattering of Federal 
funds without a definite and fixed pur- 
pose. 

Therefore, although the bill reported 
by the committee, I repeat, is in no 
sense a rebuke to the administration or 
a defeat of the President’s program, the 
Senate should fully realize that a deter- 
mined effort will be made to present the 
full program to the United States Senate 
in due time, 


VISIT TO THE SENATE OF 26 MEM- 
BERS OF THE WATTSVILLE MOTH- 
ERS CLUB OF LAURENS, S. C. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
invite the Senate’s attention to the fact 
that there are in the gallery today 26 la- 
dies belonging to the Wattsville Mothers 
Club of Laurens, S. C. This group is 
under the direction and in charge of 
Miss Betty Richards, a daughter of a 
former Governor of South Carolina, one 
of the greatest governors my State has 
ever had. If there is no objection, I 
should like to have these ladies rise, so 
that Senators may greet them. 

[The ladies rose from their seats in 
the gallery and were greeted with ap- 
plause.] 


THE CASE OF EDWARD CORSI 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
April 25, 1955, I brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate a letter dated April 
12, 1955, that I addressed to Secretary of 
State Dulles relating to the strange case 
of Mr. Edward Corsi, who was removed 
from his position as Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of State on Migration 
and Refugee Problems. A reply, dated 
April 28, 1955, is now in my hands. In 
view of the fact that it throws additional 
light on this case, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at the conclusion of these re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
us briefly review the facts. 

On December 30, 1954, the Secretary 
of State announced Mr. Corsi’s appoint- 
ment to this position. Mr. Corsi has 
published in the May 5, 1955, issue of the 
Reporter a telegram and letter received 
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by him from Mr. Dulles inviting him to 
accept appointment as a consultant “with 
responsibilities in the refugee field under 
the present Refugee Relief Act,” and 
expressing gratification at Mr. Corsi’s 
acceptance of the Secretary’s “plea that 
you come down here to work for us.” 
This correspondence does not even re- 
motely suggest that Mr. Corsi's appoint- 
ment was to be for only a 90-day period, 
and Mr. Corsi has stated that he was 
never given this impression in preap- 
pointment discussions. Indeed, Mr. 
Corsi states that Scott McLeod suggested 
that he buy a house in Washington. 

On April 10, 1955, after 90 days’ service 
in this position, Mr. Corsi’s employment 
was terminated on the grounds that 
“under the Department’s administrative 
regulations it was impossible initially to 
offer him a position for a longer period 
than 90 days.” Mr. Dulles has also 
stated that no question of security was 
involved in this action. 

But the administrative regulations in 
question are really the State Depart- 
ment’s security regulations, They pro- 
vide that no individual may be employed 
in a sensitive position within the De- 
partment unless a full field investigation 
has been conducted, with the following 
exception: 

That in case of emergency a sensitive posi- 
tion may be filled for a period not to ex- 
ceed 90 days by a person with respect to 
whom a full field preappointment investi- 
gation has not been completed if the Secre- 
tary of State finds that such action is neces- 
sary in the national interest. 


It should be noted that these regula- 
tions do not say that an appointment 
may not be made for longer than the 
90-day period, but only that the position 
may not be “filled” for longer than 90 
days. This provision is the State De- 
partment’s implementation of section 3 
(b) of Executive Order No. 10450, which 
is cast in substantially identical langu- 
age but uses the phrase “limited period” 
rather than “90 days.” The obvious in- 
tended import of this provision is to per- 
mit emergency employment of individ- 
uals who have not been fully investi- 
gated, with the understanding that they 
would be subjected to a full fieid investi- 
gation during this period on the basis of 
which they would then be permitted to 
fill the position beyond the 90 days or 
limited period. 

That the State Department has not 
generally interpreted its regulations as 
requiring it initially to offer positions for 
only a 90-day period in such circum- 
stances is conclusively demonstrated in 
its admission in its letter to me of April 
28, 1955, that the Department has made 
some appointments prior to completion 
of a full field investigation which have 
extended beyond the 90-day period. 

The State Department tells me in its 
letter that it requested FBI investigation 
of Mr. Corsi on January 18, 82 days be- 
fore the expiration of the 90-day period. 
Although the State Department usually 
conducts its own security investigations, 
its policy is to request FBI investigation 
for “high-ranking appointments.” In 
addition, I am told that an FBI investi- 
gation was requested “because of the 
fact that unconfirmed information had 
come to the Departments’s attention 
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which required such action in conso- 
nance with Executive Order 10450.” In 
other words, an FBI investigation was 
required under Executive Order 10450 be- 
cause of the State Department’s receipt 
of information relating to alleged sub- 
versive activities or interests of Mr. Corsi, 
or information indicating that he has 
allegedly been subject to coercion, influ- 
ence, or pressure to act contrary to the 
interests of the national security. 

I am informed by the State Depart- 
ment that it received the completed FBI 
investigative reports on March 29, 1955, 
or 13 days before expiration of the 90- 
day period, and that it received a letter 
from the Civil Service Commission dated 
April 5, 1955, or 5 days before the expira- 
tion of the 90-day period, advising that 
the FBI investigation had been com- 
pleted. . It is, perhaps, significant that it 
was not until April 5, 5 working days 
after receipt of the investigative reports, 
that the first mention was made of the 
90-day appointment. 

The point I ain now trying to stress 
is that a lame-duck, weak excuse of a 90- 
day period was used as the means to dis- 
miss Mr. Corsi, an excuse which had no 
relationship whatsoever, I may say, to 
the appointment which had been offered 
to Mr. Corsi, or to the field investigation 
and the subsequent appointment which 
could have been his. 

But the important fact is this: The 
full field investigation was in fact com- 
pleted within the 90-day period. Any 
legal impediment to Mr. Corsi’s con- 
tinued employment which may have 
existed because of tortured interpreta- 
tion of the Department’s regulations has 
been removed. There was no conceiv- 
able legal reason, even if Mr. Dulles chose 
to remain a prisoner of his own regula- 
tions, why Mr. Corsi could not be con- 
tinued in this position. 

I wish to make it crystal clear that, 
so far as the regulations and the legal 
requirements are concerned, there was 
no legal reason, nor is there any legal 
reason, why Mr. Corsi could not have 
been continued in his position. 

I do not know why Mr. Dulles dis- 
missed Mr. Corsi. His public statements 
on this matter are a maze of contradic- 
tions. Although Mr. Dulles states there 
was no security question involved, the 
fact of the matter is that the State De- 
partment felt there was sufficient of a 
security question to warrant referring 
the investigation to the FBI, and the 
Department used its security regula- 
tions as the ostensible basis for termi- 
nating Mr. Corsi’s employment. But 
whatever may have been the real rea- 
son for Mr. Corsi’s discharge, there is 
an important lesson to be learned from 
these circumstances. This is but an- 
other example of the weird uses to which 
the security programs, operating behind 
the security curtain and beyond public 
and congressional scrutiny, have been 
put. It also represents a classic exam- 
ple of the callous treatment our Govern- 
ment has afforded of late to competent, 
dedicated men and women in the public 
service. 

Mr. President, I feel that this case will 
go down in the records of our Govern- 
ment as one of the most unfair and most 
intolerable cases of public administra- 
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tion and personnel administration 
which has ever been experienced. 

I hope that in due time—and, I may 
say, at once—efforts will be made to cor- 
rect the situation which gives rise to 
unfortunate incidents of this kind, 
which result in embarrassing people of 
competence and ability by double talk 
and by hiding behind security regula- 
tions which have no reference to the 
facts, and then ultimately using those 
regulations to dismiss someone simply 
because he may disagree on a matter 
of policy. 

ExHIBIT 1 
APRIL 28, 1955. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Your letter of 
April 12, 1955, addressed to Secretary Dulles, 
has been referred to me for reply. 

I list below the answers to your seven 
questions concerning Mr. Corsi’s position 
with the Department. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes. 

3. No. 

4. It is the Department’s consistent policy 
to request FBI investigations on all indi- 
viduals considered for high-ranking ap- 
pointments. In the instant situation, the 
FBI was requested to conduct an investiga- 
tion of Mr. Corsi consistent with this policy, 
as well as because of the fact that uncon- 
firmed information had come to the Depart- 
ment’s attention which required such action 
in consonance with Executive Order 10450. 

5. The investigation by the FBI referred to 
above was requested by letter under date of 
January 18, 1955. The completed reports of 
investigation by the FBI were received in the 
State Department on March 29, 1955. The 
Civil Service Commission, by letter dated 
April 5, 1955, advised the Department that 
the FBI investigation had been completed. 

6. Since the investigation of Mr. Corsi was 
not conducted by the Department of State, 
no appraisal of the difficulty, or lack thereof, 
in this investigation can be made. 

7. The Department has made some ap- 
pointments in grades GS-4, and below, prior 
to the completion of a full field investiga- 
tion which has extended beyond the 90-day 
period. This has not been true in grades 
classified above GS-4, and we are not aware 
of any exceptional cases such as you de- 
scribed in your question. 

I hope the information included will be 
of assistance to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


L. & N. RAILROAD STRIKE AND 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CO. STRIKE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday of this week I observed with 
pleasure that the L. & N. Railroad strike, 
which has been so troublesome to the 
South and which has had such a bad 
effect on our economy, was settled by 
the arbitration method. The men went 
back to work, the trains began running, 
and the unresolved issues were submitted 
to impartial arbitration. 

At that time I stated that another 
strike, now in its ninth week and simi- 
larly serious in its effects, could also be 
settled by the arbitration method. I 
referred to the telephone strike. 

I informed the Senate that I had sent 
a telegram to both Mr. Fred J. Turner, 
president, Southern Bell Telephone & 
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Telegraph Co., and Mr. Joe Beirne, presi- 
dent, Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, urging that the telephone strike be 
submitted to arbitration. Following is 
the text of my telegram: 


The telephone strike, involving some 50,000 
workers and seriously affecting my State and 
other Southern States, is now in its ninth 
week. It is my understanding that the ma- 
jor point in dispute is a no-strike clause. I 
urge both parties to this dispute to agree 
to a resumption of work, submitting all un- 
resolved items of the proposed contract to 
impartial arbitration, the arbitrators to be 
made up of a panel selected from a slate 
named by the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciiiation Service, and findings to be binding 
on both parties. I feel that the public 
interest requires early settlement of this 
strike. 


Mr. Beirne, president of the Union, 
replied by telegram, and following is the 
text of his wire: 


Re your wire of today regarding the tele- 
phone strike in the nine Southeastern 
States and your suggestion that the matter 
be submitted to impartial arbitration. You 
are correct that the no-strike clause is the 
major item in dispute. However, there are 
some 16 additional items which remain to be 
resolved. Prior to the actual beginning of 
the strike, CWA made a proposal to the 
company to arbitrate these unsettled issues. 
When the three-governor subcommittee of 
the Southern Governors’ Conference re- 
quested of both parties whether or not they 
were willing to submit the remaining issues 
in dispute to arbitration, CWA agreed. The 
company refused. We have continually 
stated publicly and to the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service that we are 
willing to submit these issues to arbitra- 
tion. Therefore, to you we unequivocally 
state that we would be willing to submit 
the unresolved issues to impartial arbitra- 
tion and that the arbitrators to be made up 
of a panel selected from a slate named by 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, and that their findings be binding on 
both parties. Your interest in this matter 
is deeply appreciated. The union, too, feels 
that it would be in the public interest that 
an early settlement of this strike be consum- 
mated. We hope the company will agree to 
your proposal. 


J informed the Senate that Mr. Turner, 
president of the company, had advised 
me by wire that he was writing a letter 
giving the company’s position, and that 
the Senate would be advised of the con- 
tents of his letter when it was received. 

I have the letter in my hand, signed 
by Mr. Turner, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 
The letter sets forth the attitude of the 
company in refusing arbitration. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., May 10, 1955. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: Your continued 
interest in the telephone strike in Tennessee 
and in the other eight Southeastern States 
is very much appreciated by me. 

You will be interested to know that, as 
I wrote you on April 4, telephone service in 
Tennessee and in the other States involved 
is practically normal. I know of no reason 
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at the present time why the service should 
not remain substantially normal, particu- 
larly since the situation in east Tennessee 
is now greatly improved. 

You may be assured that, I too, am ear- 
nestly seeking an early resumption of work 
by those employees of the company who are 
still on strike. Tou, doubtless, have been 
advised that, although some 30,000 workers 
are on strike, there are nearly 32,000 workers 
who are operating the facilities of the com- 
pany and rendering the service to which I 
referred, 

The issues at stake in the strike are funda- 
mental to the operation of this public- 
service enterprise. They involve not only the 
no-strike clause, but also the basic responsi- 
bility of management to manage the busi- 
ness. It is our firm conviction that these 
vital matters should not be subject to 
arbitration. 

The constitution and the laws of your 
State impose a public duty and obligation 
on the company to render adequate tele- 
phone service when it has sought and en- 
joyed franchise rights granted by the con- 
stituted authorities. Neither your public 
service commission nor your courts would 
permit this company to shift its legal and 
normal responsibilities to those who, having 
been selected as arbitrators and whose tem- 
porary duty had been fulfilled, no longer 
would have any accountability to the public. 

No one is more aware than I of the eco- 
nomic impact of this strike on the individual 
employees of the company. Each of these 
employees was employed and trained by the 
company and the company provided a po- 
sition of security for them. These positions 
still await all who desire to return, except 
those who have participated in criminal 
conduct, vandalism, and like acts of violence 
discreditable to the company. 

-I know that you will be deeply interested 
in the enclosed bulletin concerning the com- 
pany’s position on arbitration. Your par- 
ticular attention is called to pages 7, 8, and 
9 which show the extent to which arbi- 
tration is now available under the company’s 
contract with the union. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service is now actively directing collective 
bargaining between the two parties. I firmly 
believe that these negotiations will result in 
a contract that will be fair to all concerned, 

Please again accept my very profound ap- 
preciation for your interest. You may be 
assured that I shall employ every resource at 
my command toward bringing about a rea- 
sonable settlement and a return to work of 
the employees who are on strike. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. TURNER, 
President. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
the letter Mr. Turner makes reference 
to a pamphlet entitled “Arbitration Is 
Not the Answer,” which he enclosed, and 
in which he specifically made references 
to pages 7, 8, and 9, dealing with arbi- 
tration arrangements now available. I 
ask unanimous consent that pages 7, 8, 
and 9 of the pamphlet be made a part 
of the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the pages 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

The following gives more detailed infor- 
mation on the scope of arbitration in our 
contracts with the union. It contains the 
wording of article IX, section 2, of the rec- 
ognition agreement and a check list of the 
principal items in the working agreement, 
showing those which are subject to arbitra- 
tion and those which are not. 
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ARBITRATION PROVISIONS IN SOUTHERN BELL— 
C. W. A. CONTRACTS 


Recognition agreement 
Article IX. Arbitration 


Sec. 2. If at any time a controversy should 
arise between the union and the company 
regarding the true intent and meaning of 
any provisions of this or any other agree- 
ment between the parties or a controversy 
as to the performance of any obligation here- 
under, which the parties are unable to com- 
pose by full and complete use of the griev- 
ance procedure set up by article III of this 
agreement, the matter shall be arbitrated 
upon written request of either party to this 
agreement to the other. 


Working agreement 
The following check list will indicate 
whether or not arbitration is available on the 
subjects listed. The list includes all items 
that are not subject to arbitration. 


Arbitration 


Not 
Avail- 
avail- 
able able 


Absences from duty: 
Payment for employees who become 
sick at work 
Payment during first 7 days sickness.. 
Extended absence due to ill 
Military leaves = 
Choice of tours 
Contract work 
Craft work by supervisors... 
Demotions; 
After 3 months on job. 
Before 3 months on job.. 
(See Discharges and de: 
Diseh 5 


arges: 
After 12 months on ob x 
Before 12 months on job. 
Employment termination__. 
ermination allowance... 
Excused absences with pay. 8 


Expense: 
In connection with transfers_ 
Split tours 


Supper 
Trans, 


Reduction in force... 
Rehiring after layoff... 
General records 
Grievance procedure 
Health and safety 
Holiday pay. 
Hours of work and basis of compensation: 
Work schedul 


* 


Arrangement oſ tours. A 
Part ufs A 
8 A 
vertime paymen! 
Call-out pay... 
Noncompounding 
Sunday pay. 
Equalization of premium pay work 
Spportunt y. 
Differential Payments. t 


AN 


KH 


* 


Eligibility for payment — SSS 
Job Sescip tions job titles, 


and job classifi- 


h 


Pension plan... 

Limitation on increasing benefi 
Personnel records 
Promotions and job vacancies... 

Posting job vacancies... 

Filling job vacaneies 

Promotional increase treatment 


Seniority: 
Extent and limitation. 


ferred 
Effect on posted work schedule. 
Preference for training 
. ee 
an Macca (as offered to union on 3-8-55) - 
T ological displacements. 
Transfers and travel expense. 
‘To exchanges having lower sch 
To exchanges ha higher schedules_ 
To lower rated job classifications... 
To higher rated job classifications. 
At the instance of employees 
At the instance of the company 
Travel time and travel conditions 


Men Ke 


Arbitration 


Not 
vail- 
avail- 
able ablo 


Union functioning: 
Promotions and transfers of union 


ion pay 
Vacation treatment to employees leav- 


ing the Ser viee ceannann 823 
Vacation treatment for employees re- 

turning to the service - * 
Vacation treatment ſor employees 

TTT . Ee ee 
Vacation treatment to sick employees..| X |---.-- 
Vacation limitations ä 

Wages: 
r 


Starting rates .------------- 
Wage progression schedules 
Effective date for progression increases. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish now to discuss this matter for a mo- 
ment. It will be noted that there are 
two arbitration agreements in this pam- 
phlet. The one under the heading Ar- 
ticle IX, Arbitration,” is headed Rec- 
ognition Agreement,” and I understand 
is the arbitration clause in the agree- 
ment by which the company recognizes 
the union as the bargaining agent. It 
covers arbitration of disputes arising 
under that recognition agreement. 

The second provision, under the head- 
ing “Working Agreement,” is a check- 
list prepared by the company outlining 
the things for which arbitration is avail- 
able and is not available under the pres- 
ent working contract. 

Mr. President, under the proposed new 
contract there is a no-strike clause, by 
which the union agrees not to strike 
during the course of the contract. A 
no-strike clause requires enforcement. 
Work stoppages can and do occur with- 
out the intention of any responsible offi- 
cials of either management or union. 
Under the no-strike clause the company 
would take disciplinary action for any 
such stoppages. What the union wants, 
I understand, in view of the fact that 
they will agree to a no-strike clause, is 
the right to have arbitrated by neutral 
parties the disciplinary action taken 
with regard to arguments arising, as a 
result of the no-strike provision, over 
such things as suspensions, demotions, 
and discharges. 

I think that reasonable men ought to 
be able to get together when the dif- 
ferences are so small. However, these 
parties began their negotiations in July 
of last year, and negotiated up until 
the strike began in March. Tempers 
have flared on both sides. Based on the 
number of persons who Mr. Turner says 
are out and the average wage paid them, 
I would estimate that the strike is cost- 
ing more than $1,300,000 a week in wages 
alone in the 9-State area. It is time 
that it be settled. 

This is, it seems to me, a dispute that 
could be arbitrated. When negotiators 
cannot agree after 10 months—and when 
the business concerned is a public utility 
designed to serve all the people—then 
it is time to call in neutral outside par- 
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ties to settle the differences. That is 
all arbitration amounts to, and I would 
certainly urge the company to consider 
the matter further for the benefit of 
the public interest, if for no other rea- 
son. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES BY 
REPRESENTATIVES OF ASIATIC 
COUNTRIES, UNDER SPONSOR- 
SHIP OF THE TOWN MEETING OF 
THE AIR 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a word of appreciation of a 
great project which the sponsors of 
the well-known radio program Town 
Meeting of the Air have just com- 
pleted. Their effort resulted in having 
leaders from a number of Asiatic coun- 
tries flown to the United States, for 
the purpose of touring our country, par- 
ticipating in Town Hall programs, giv- 
ing Americans information on the Asiatic 
situation, telling our folks how we are 
regarded in the Asiatic countries, and 
pointing out ways in which we can bring 
about greater understanding among the 
people of our country and the people in 
their countries. 

These friends from Asia traveled in all 
parts of our country. Some of them 
spent some time in South Dakota, visit- 
ing our farms, talking to our people, and 
observing Missouri River Dam develop- 
ments. They were wonderful mission- 
aries of good will. 

Following their tour of this country, 
Representative Brooks Hays and I par- 
ticipated in a Town Meeting program 
with these visitors. I feel that the views 
they expressed, the observations they 
made, and the suggestions they con- 
tributed are of real interest; and, there- 
fore, I ask permission to have the tran- 
script of that broadcast inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is entitled 
“As Asians See Us.” 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


As Astans See Us 


ANNOUNCER. Town Meeting comes to you 
tonight from the Senate Radio Gallery in 
the Nation's Capitol where we bring to- 
gether the members of an important project 
in the field of international relations. 
Town Meeting listeners still recall the 
epoch-making world tour of this program in 
1949, on which representative Americans, 
forming the World Town Hall Seminar, met 
with people of similar interests in 12 
nations from Britain to Japan. This was 
the first of Town Hall’s international proj- 
ects on a people-to-people basis. Since 
then, this pioneer adult education center has 
been the spearheading agency for similar 
missions between leaders of Egypt, and our 
neighbors to the north and south—Canada 
and Mexico. This year, Town Hall developed 
a project with leaders of the Near East and 
Asia who, with two distinguished Members 
of Congress, are gathered here in Washington 
for a report to the American people. 

Now, to preside as moderator of our dis- 
cussion, here is the well-known Washington 
commentator, Gunnar Back. Mr. Back. 

Mr. Back. Good evening, friends. We have 
for you tonight, a rather different approach 
of Town Meeting which, in a basic sense, 
becomes a worldwide roundtable through 
the expression of opinion by representatives 
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of 10 different nations, including the United 
States. 

Seated here in the Senate Radio Gallery 
in the Capitol Building in Washington— 
with Senator Kart E. MunprT, Republican, of 
South Dakota and Representative Brooks 
Hays, Democrat, of Arkansas—are nine mem- 
bers of the Asia Town Hall Mission who have 
just concluded a 7-week tour of our coun- 
try—several of them visiting America for the 
first time. They have seen the east and 
west coasts, the States between, the North 
and the South. Accompanied by Mr. Robert 
L. Clifford, who has directed the project for 
Town Hall, our guests have visited these 
American cities: New York, Princeton, Phila- 
delphia, Toledo, Chicago, Dayton, Minneap- 
olis, Yankton, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Dallas, New Orleans, Chatta- 
nooga, Cincinnati, and Atlanta—so the im- 
pressions which they bring you tonight are 
based on a very comprehensive look at the 
United States. 

In cooperation with local world affairs 
councils of the Foreign Policy Association, 
they have talked with tens of thousands of 
Americans in this journey of theirs. In 
keeping with the Town Hall philosophy that 
the path to mutual understanding is a two- 
way street, they have come here for a free 
exchange of ideas, knowledge, and expe- 
riences. The members of the mission now 
return to their home countries. We believe 
they will have learned a little more about 
us—as the American people most assuredly 
have learned more about them and their 
problems, 

So that we may share each other’s views 
with our listeners across the Nation, we have 
invited them to join us for a frank and in- 
formal discussion here on Town Meeting. 
Senator Munpr and Congressman Hays will 
be glad to answer their questions as we go 
along, and they also will have questions for 
our Asian guests. 

First, I would like to identify them briefly 
for you, In the custom of ladies first I'll 
begin, Mrs. Amina El-Said, a journalist of 
Cairo, Egypt; Miss Nilawarn Pintong, editor 
of a woman’s magazine in Thailand; Mr. G. 
Ramachandran, director of the Gandhigram 
Rural Workers Training Center in India; 
Mohamad Roem, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Indonesia; Roberto Villanueva, 
general manager of the Manila Chronicle; 
Abdul Kerim al-Uzri, Member of Parliament 
of Iraq; George Togasaki, president of the 
Nippon Times of Tokyo and chairman of the 
board of International Christian University; 
Cao Thai Bao, Commissioner for Political 
and Administrative Affairs of the State of 
South Viet-Nam; and Musa Nasir, director of 
the Junior College, Bir Ziet, in Jordan. 

To begin our discussion, I’d like to call on 
several of you first for some general im- 
pressions. I know that you must have many 
impressions. I’m going to hope that you'll 
make the general impressions fairly short. 
Mr. Togasaki, will you tell us what your 
impression has been of this trip? 

Mr. ToGasaxt. In the first place, the Amer- 
icans have become greatly interested in world 
affairs. We often hear of the isolation pol- 
icy, but nowhere on this trip have we been 
faced with isolationist expressions. The 
efforts of the local authorities—local peo- 
ple—World Affairs Councils, to diffuse world 
education to the younger generation has 
been very, very impressive. In general I 
may say that world education has been 
diffused throughout the country. 

Mr. Back. Mr. Togasaki, we often talk 
about our middlewestern area as being iso- 
lationist and I note that you did visit some 
of the middlewestern areas. You found then 
an interest in world affairs out there in the 
Middle West? 
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Mr. TOGASAKI. Particularly so in the Mid- 
west. I was pleasantly surprised in Yank- 
ton, a small community of some 6,000 or 
more, gathering together in the auditorium 
at Yankton College to hear world affairs and 
to pose very interesting questions. 

Senator MUNDT. Mr. Togasaki, let me say 
as a Senator from South Dakota that I am 
very gratified to hear that report because 
Yankton is in South Dakota, in fact, it is the 
mother city of the Dakotas. 

Mr. Back. Mr. Villanueva, you are a jour- 
nalist from the Philippines. Perhaps you'll 
give us your general estimate of this trip of 
yours? 

Mr. VILLANUEVA. During the tour I had 
only one trouble in America, and that was 
having my name pronounced correctly. Ap- 
parently although Americans are quick to 
grasp any problem, in the quéstion of foreign 
languages they have fallen very much be- 
hind. But, seriously, we feel like people who 
have had the opportunity to take a 3-D view 
of America. We have not only been able to 
appreciate the size and the magnitude of this 
country, but the best of the American spirit. 
In going through different States, coming 
from the East and going to the West, we 
have naturally seen great changes in cli- 
matic conditions, in the landscape of the 
country, and differences in the temper, in 
the mood and in the tempo of the life of 
peoples—but one thing that impressed us 
greatly was the great unity that exists among 
the American people. I think it can be said 
that America speaks with one voice and acts 
in unison on great issues effecting this coun- 
try. 
Mr. Back. Thank you very much, Mr. Villa- 
nueva. Now let's turn to Mr. Ramachan- 
dran for his general view of the United States 
of America, 

Mr. RAMACHANDRAN. We in India have a 
fairly good knowledge of what is happening 
in this country because people are very much 
interested. The New York Times is widely 
read in India so I came with certain inter- 
ests, and I must say that I have received no 
shock at all. Neither the bigness of your 
cities, nor the vastness of your areas, nor 
the temper of your people—the understand- 
ing of the people—in none of these areas 
have I had any shock whatsoever. But I 
have had, if I may contradict myself for a 
moment, slightly pleasant shocks—pleas- 
anter shocks than I had expected. For in- 
stance, I have found that the people are far 
more tolerant than they appear to be before 
world public opinion. People are far more 
interested in the outside world than I 
thought that they were. Now this has been 
a good surprise to me. And one other thing 
which I must mention is that Americans 
have some wonderful illusions about them- 
selves. They think, for instance, that they 
are a terrific people living in a terrific way, 
but what I have discovered is that the 
Americans are perfectly normal, good, quiet 
people with great family loyalties amongst 
themselves—altogether quite a normal peo- 
ple. This picture I wish to carry back to my 
country. 

Mr. Back. Mr. Ramachandran, what do 
you think of American food? 

Mr. RAMACHANDRAN. American food— 
again, I had heard before I came was ter- 
rific—but it’s perfectly normal food. 

Senator Munpr. Maybe he hasn't tried the 
Senate bean soup. There is something ter- 
rific. 

Mr. Back. Perhaps he’ll have a chance to 
do that while he’s here in Washington. Let 
me go to the next question now which, in 
some respects, has been answered. Do you 
feel that the American people are sufficiently 
informed about the Near East and Asia, Mrs. 
El-Said of Egypt? 

Mrs. Ex-Sarp. Well, sir, throughout our 
visit, or our tour, which took 7 weeks, we 
felt that the people were definitely less in- 
formed about our problems in the Middle 
East than we hoped them to be. In some 
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cases they know one side of the subject and 
not the other. Of course, I must admit that 
they have always been ready to listen to us 
and to learn from us, and quick to grasp and 
to form a just opinion—but we want more 
and more of this. You know the Middle 
East, Egypt and the other countries, has 
become a very sensitive part of the world at 
the present, if not the most sensitive part 
of the world. I believe mutual understand- 
ing and mutual interests in each other will 
help & great deal in participating for peace, 
or, it will help freedom. 

Mr. Back. Mrs. El-Said, did you find that 
looking over our American newspapers and 
perhaps having a chance to listen to a radio 
here and watch television, did you feel that 
we gave fairly adequate news coverage to the 
Near East? 

Mrs. Et-Sam. No, sir. Very little, I am 
sorry to say. And what there is is not 
enough. We want more of it. 

Mr. Back. You would like to see our news- 
papers cover more stories from your part of 
the world? 

Mrs. Er.-Sam. Yes; more news of that part 
of the world to help the people understand 
us, because, you see, it is unfair to us that 
the Americans will judge us through their 
own standpoint of view. We are very dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. Back. Do you, in turn, feel that your 
papers in Egypt cover us adequately? 

Mrs. EL.-Sam. We can’t help it because we 
actually live on the West and we can’t do 
without the West. We are so interested in 
the international problems and in national 
politics because it affects us directly. 

Mr. Back. Thank you very much. I want 
to turn now to Miss Nilawarn of Thailand 
with that same question. Do you feel that 
the American people are sufficiently informed 
toward your country? 

Miss NILAWARN. Yes. As a visitor from 
Thailand I noticed this all along our tour 
among special groups, such as the people 
in the World Affairs Councils and people who 
are internationally minded. The answer is 
yes but, by and large, no—because the con- 
cern for freedom and the generosity of the 
American people themselves seem to over- 
whelm their insight into the minds of the 
Asia peoples. American knowledge is based 
more on external appearance of the Asian 
countries rather than on the substance. 
What is needed, I might propose, is the 
deeper and truer sympathy, and not just 
merely aid. 

Mr. Back. Thank you very much. I am 
sure that the fact that you’ve been here 
and we've had a chance to talk to you has 
helped a lot, and I hope that I'll see a good 
deal more of that. We Americans have a 
good deal to learn because we're looking over 
a vast part of the earth all the time now. 
Let’s turn to our next question. I’m picking 
these out of the air more or less, but we, 
ourselves, sometimes find it difficult to define 
what generally is called the American way 
of life. We try, of course, constantly, and 
we are always interested in what visitors to 
our country might define as the American 
way of life. Perhaps I might try that with 
you, Mr. al-Uzri of Iraq. Most people who 
visit our country have some impression of 
the American way of life. What is yours? 

Mr. au-Uznri. It is really very difficult to de- 
fine, the American way of life, especially if 
you are visiting America for the first time, 
but I can pick up some of the main features 
which have impressed me. In the first place, 
I have noticed this great equality and espe- 
cially the opportunity for all the people in 
that there are no classes, no distinctions. 
Secondly, the great respect for the individual 
and his liberty and dignity in the United 
States of America. The third feature found 
was the high standard of living enjoyed prac- 
tically by all, and the fourth feature which 
impressed me was the tempo with which you 
go about your work. 
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Mr. Bac. You then feel that we have a 
tempo here in contrast to Mr. Ramachandran, 
who feels that we don’t move along as fast 
as we think we do? Did you notice a fast or 
slow tempo? 

Mr. aL-Uzri. We noticed certainly the fast 
tempo. 

Mrs. Ex.-Sam. I was only going to ask you, 
sir, a question. Why are you all in a hurry? 
I mean, I can understand it if it is in busi- 
ness but it’s also in pleasure, so why? 

Senator Munopr. I think I can answer that 
because most of us believe in the philosophy 
of a great early American by the name of 
Benjamin Franklin, of whom I am sure you 
have heard, and in his Copybook he said “Be- 
ware of time because that is the stuff of 
which life is made,” and so people want to 
accomplish a great deal in the span of a life- 
time. 

Mrs. EL-Sam. Believe me, a little rest will 
be a great help. 

Mr. Back. Well, I myself would like to take 
things a lot slower, but whenever I do every- 
body else is way ahead of me. How about 
you, Congressman Hays, what do you think 
of our tempo? 

Representative Hays. I think there is good 
counsel in what our visitor has said. I think 
we should slow down. Of course, we Demo- 
crats have to be in a hurry to keep the 
Republicans from getting ahead of us, but 
it’s still good advice and I think we could 
profit from it. 

Senator Munpr. That sounds interesting to 
me, coming from a southerner, because we 
think the southerners have sort of slowed 
down the tempo and have a delightful tempo 
of life which, up in the North, we don’t prac- 
tice to the extent that you do. 

Mr. AL-UZRI. I have heard many times 
the American people have told us—take it 
easy. I believe that this take it easy is a 
necessity because of the American doctrine 
of life and the high standards generated by 
Americans. 

Senator Munnr. I sometimes feel that why 
we're going so fast is because we’re more 
mechanized than other parts of the world. 
Mrs. El-Said, I have been in Cairo, Egypt, a 
number of times and I must confess that I 
am shocked by the tempo with which people 
on foot move up and down the streets of 
Cairo. 

Mrs. Ex-Sam. You mean you were shocked 
at the speed or the slowness? 

Senator MUNDT. The speed—I think they 
walk more rapidly than Americans. 

Mr. Back. We have a number of questions 
that immediately concern the United States 
to a high degree. For example, the Bandung 
Conference, the Asian-African Conferences 
just concluded. I know that you've been in 
this country while it was on, but I am sure 
that all of you have followed it very closely. 
What is your feeling about the conclusions 
that seems to have been reached there, Mr. 
Villanueva? 

Mr. VILLANUEVA. I'm not yet too familiar 
with all the resolutions adopted at Bandung. 
I've just read the newspaper this morning. 

Mr. Back. Did it all turn out as the Philip- 
pines thought it might? 

Mr. VILLANUEVA. Well, actually, it was not 
so much of a surprise to us in Asia as it was 
to Americans, by and large. We always 
thought that a conference of Asian peoples 
was necessary at this time because it would 
be a very timely conference. There were 
very many things that we had in common— 
many problems that are typical of all our 
countries on which we could exchange views 
and information. Now, the Bandung Con- 
ference is significant because it has given the 
Asian and African peoples an opportunity 
to examine the pros and cons of communism 
and democracy, and they have faced this 
question squarely at that Conference. I 
think it merely reveals that there is a great 
understanding of the world problems in Asia 
and Africa today. Now, we all had hopes 
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that this Conference would devote more time 
to the economic, social, and cultural prob- 
lems of Asia and Africa, because it is in this 
field that we thought it would really do a lot 
of good. Apparently there was not too 
much time to do this, but we hope that in 
the future another conference of this nature 
could be called to devote the energies and 
talents of our leaders to this vital question. 

Mr. Back. One more thing, Mr. Villanueva. 
Did you feel that the non-Communist rep- 
resentatives at that Conference made them- 
selves fully heard? You know, there are 
people here who thought it might be domi- 
nated by the Red Chinese. 

Mr. VILLANUEVA. I think they had a chance 
to do that, not only at the primary sessions, 
but in their personal contacts with all the 
delegates at the Conference. I think we all 
know how conventions are run and many 
things are done behind the scenes, and I am 
sure that the representatives of the Com- 
munists, as well as the non-Communist na- 
tions of Asia, and those who stand for neu- 
trality had a chance to express each other's 
viewpoints effectively. 

Mr. Back. I want to turn to Mr. Roem. 
His country, after all, was the host nation to 
this Conference. He's been an official of his 
country of Indonesia. Mr. Roem, what is 
your estimate of the results of the Bandung 
Conference? 

Mr. Roem. I think that the result of the 
Bandung Conference is most satisfactory. 
I may say that it is also satisfactory for those 
who had expressed some concern before the 
beginning of the Conference. Stress has 
been laid on cooperation in the economic 
and cultural field among the countries who 
have participated in the Bandung Confer- 
ence. These are countries who are in the 
beginning stage of their economic develop- 
ment and cooperation in that field is very 
important. Cooperation in the cultural field 
is also very important for these countries 
because there are so many common things 
in their culture and in their history. I 
think the resolutions that were made are 
mostly based on human rights. About the 
Palestins problem, we have expressed the de- 
sire that the resolution of the United Nations 
must be carried out, and I think that nobody 
will be against this, and we expressed the 
hope that Morocco and Tunisia will be free 
in the soonest possible time. 

Mr. Back. Thank you very much, Mr. Roem. 
I am sure that the two Members of Congress 
who are with us may want to ask a question 
or two on that. I don’t want to stay too 
long on the Bandung Conference, but I did 
want to know whether you had a question, 
Senator MUNDT? 

Senator Munpr. Yes, I do. I'd like to ask 
Mr. Roem a question. I was gratified and 
impressed by the fact that the Conference 
at Bandung seemed to place a great empha- 
sis on human rights. I have the personal 
feeling that any conference in the world 
anywhere which concentrates its emphasis 
on human rights, by that very nature has 
to point out the deficiencies and the weak- 
nesses of communism, because communism 
is a way of life and a system of politics which 
entirely nullifies human rights for the indi- 
vidual, and I wonder whether Mr. Roem 
would agree with me on that observation, or 
whether he would care to comment about it? 

Mr. Roem. People were concerned about the 
role which Chou En-lai would play in this 
Conference, but I think that the outcome 
of the Conference proved to be that he had 
not dominated the Conference. I, myself, am 
for the democratic way of life—not commu- 
nism. 

Representative Hays. I would like to revert 
to what Mr. Roem said about economic 
phases and, of course, the human-rights 
phases are, to some extent, bound up with 
economic problems, too. They’re not com- 
pletely separate. One of the visitors from 
& country that participated in this Confer- 
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ence, and I believe there were about 30, was 
in America some time ago—a young college 
student—and one of our college lads asked 
this question: “What does your country ex- 
pect of the United States?” His answer was 
very striking. He said, Two things: respect 
and rice, and in that order.” I liked that 
because it did place values in their right 
relation, and if he should ask me what cur 
country expects I would say respect and a 
market for rice, in that order, because we 
have a surplus of rice. 

Senator Munpr. Would you mind includ- 
ing a market for wheat along with that? 

Representative Hays. If I were from South 
Dakota, I would put it in those terms, but 
I was glad to have pointed up the problems 
of our country, and the fact that here we 
have a common interest. People want rice— 
we want a market for rice. But I realize, at 
the same time, there are countries among 
your 30 that have a surplus of rice, too, and 
we must not ask for a market in any country 
that creates economic maladjustments in 
other countries, and I would like to pose that 
question for you, who are leaders in your 
respective countries, to enlighten us. How 
can we find these markets without disrupting 
your economic stability, and how can the 30 
countries work toward a situation in which 
they relate their economic interests to our 
economic interests in the Western Hemi- 
sphere? That’s a big order, but I thought 
you wouldn't mind speaking to that question. 

Mr. Roxx. My country has not a market 
for your rice. My country has a market for 
many other articles from America, so you 
need not be concerned about that. But the 
economic cooperation between these coun- 
tries is the kind of cooperation which is very 
useful for countries who are in the beginning 
phase of their economic development. Their 
experiences in the past few years might be 
very useful toone another. It does not mean 
that we are not in cooperation with the coun- 
tries outside these countries, but as young 
countries, experience just received in the past 
few years is very important—perhaps more 
important than experience of countries who 
have developed their economy for more than 
a century. 

Representative Hays. I don’t want to take 
the time, I want our visitors to have the 
time, but might I relate that to what we 
have tried to do in the Western Hemisphere 
through the Organization of American States 
which has its economic aspects. Now, I real- 
ize that the 30 countries spread across a 
vast area and perhaps in Bandung some pre- 
liminary conversations were conducted which 
would enable them to break it down, so that 
if the 30 don’t get together on some kind 
of economic interrelationship, understand- 
ings, and agreement, that there can be some 
breakdown into regional understandings. In 
other words, it will enable us all to get along 
together a little better in economic terms. 
I wanted to just add that comment. 

Mr. Back. Thank you, Congressman Hays. 
I want to go on now to some other matters 
and we're going to have to hurry a little 
because the field is very wide. The whole 
question of Formosa is one that, of course, 
greatly concerns us, and I was just wonder- 
ing whether I could ask you, Mr. Villanueva, 
to tell us how you think Asians would react 
to United States armed participation in the 
defense of the offshore islands first? 

Mr. VILLANUEVA. I would not pretend to 
speak for Asia on this issue. It is very ex- 
plosive, and I know that Asia does not speak 
with one voice on this matter. Perhaps I 
shall try to reflect the Philippine view on the 
subject. Now, as you know, we in the Philip- 
pines view with concern the question of For- 
mosa, because Formosa is very close to us. 
It was the staging point for the invasion of 
the Philippines, and on a clear day you can 
see Formosa from our northernmost island, 
Itbayat, so they're very close to us and we, 
naturally, would like to see Formosa in 
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friendly hands. The Philippine Govern- 
ment, as a matter of fact, is officially com- 
mitted to stand by the United States and it 
has offered its manpower and resources in the 
defense of Formosa. Now the question of 
Quemoy and Matsu, in my mind, as a lay- 
man, is strictly a military decision. It is 
one, in fact, which I think should not even 
be debated publicly. Can we, or can we 
not, hold Quemoy and Matsu? Well, that is 
strictly a military decision and the military 
commanders on the spot perhaps are in a 
better position to decide that. As a layman, 
I say that if Quemoy and Matsu—being im- 
portant for the defense of Formosa, as it 
has often been pointed out—can be held with 
the forces that we have on the spot, well, I 
think it would be a wise military decision to 
do so, but this would require a full knowl- 
edge of the military potential. 

Mr. Back. The Philippines, being a mem- 
ber of the Southeast Treaty Organization, 
you go along then pretty much with the 
American position right now? 

Mr. VILLANUEVA. We stand side by side with 
you and we abide by any decision of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Mr. Back. I think now we ought to ad- 
dress the question to Mr. Ramachandran, 
who represents India today. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRAN, I am very happy you 
have turned to me for an answer, and I 
have listened very carefully to what my friend 
from the Philippines said about it. Any 
military decision in the modern world be- 
comes at once a world problem. You cannot 
isolate a decision as a military decision and 
keep it as a military decision. It immedi- 
ately can explode into a world problem and 
the whole question of Formosa, as it strikes 
India, is that here is a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for sane people to sit together and 
prove that the most difficult controversies 
can be discussed and solved on a peaceful 
basis. I think the whole of the Bandung 
Conference is proving that the most difficult 
things should be capable of being discussed 
around the table and settled peacefully, so 
we do not look upon Formosa as a point of 
explosion for a world war. We look upon 
Formosa as the point of explosion for a tre- 
mendous movement for peace in the world, 
and peace to be obtained around conference 
tables. I think this is the great lead that 
has already come out of Formosa. I would 
like to ask a question myself. I would like 
to ask, for instance, Mr. Brooxs Hays and 
the Senator from South Dakota, What do you 
think of the role that India has played in 
the Formosa Conference? 

Senator MUNDT. You mean, I presume, in 
the Formosan controversy? 

Mr. RAMACHANDRAN. Yes; and the Bandung 
Conference. 

Senator Munpr. Well, I would say from the 
standpoint of Formosa that I am one of those 
who believe that nothing could be more in- 
jurious to Asia and its long-term construc- 
tive hopes than the loss of Formosa to the 
Communist hands, that we must make that 
as the positive goal of all freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere, that Formosa must not 
be lost to the Communists. Having said 
that, I would say that I certainly agree with 
your hope that we can solve the Formosan 
situation without loss, that it can be done 
around the conference table, or that it can 
be done by peaceful methods, but I do not 
believe that any of us cam countenance the 
constantly outward march of communism, 
because if it were to get Formosa, it would 
never stop there. It would be looking to- 
ward Japan, it would be looking toward the 
Philippines, or somewhere else. But I can 
assure my good friend from India that Amer- 
icans abhor war and detest war, probably as 
much as any people in the world. We have 
no territorial ambitions, we are not in favor 
of aggression of any type, and you may be 
sure that war will not be precipitated, will 
not be started in that area by the United 
States. 
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Mr. RAMACHANDRAN. Would you agree to 
the United Nations trusteeship over For- 
mosa? 

Senator Munpr. No; I would not agree to 
the United Nations trusteeship over India, 
nor over the Philippines, nor over any inde- 
pendent sovereign country such as Formosa. 

Representative Hays. I think in stressing 
the value of conference our friend from 
India, Mr. Ramachandran, has made an ex- 
cellent point, and he asked of Mr. Munpt and 
myself judgments as to the participation of 
India and its contribution at Bandung. I 
think that while there is not time to discuss 
it elaborately, that one reply that he would 
be interested in is the comment of Senator 
Grorce, the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to the 
newspaper editors the other evening, when he 
said that while some of the spokesmen for 
India sometimes bewilder us, and our friend 
will understand that since we're not so well 
acquainted with their point of view, never- 
theless we feel that in the fundamental 
cleavages of our world they are on our side. 
We're all fighting for independence, and they 
are making a great contribution which we 
appreciate now, as we did not in an earlier 
period. Senator Grorce paid a fine tribute 
to India, and it was a good plea. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRAN. Thank you very much, 

Mr. Back. Now let's go to South Viet-Nam, 
that's in our headlines also. Mr. Cao Thai 
Bao is Commissioner for Political and Ad- 
ministrative Affairs in the state of South 
Viet-Nam. Can you tell us whether the 
present government of that country is going 
to survive, in your opinion and, secondly, 
how is that election going to turn out? 

Mr. Bao. I do hope that in July 1956, as 
required by the Geneva Pact, we have general 
elections. 

Mr. Back. That election will determine 
whether South Viet-Nam continues as a free 
state or becomes Communist? 

Mr. Bao. We have to choose if we want 
Communist government, or non-Communist 
government, but, if we can get a free election 
which we want and we need, we are sure, 
as far as South Viet-Nam is concerned, that 
we will win the elections, that is, if we have 
free elections. 

Mr. Back. What will keep you from having 
free elections, in your opinion? 

Mr. Bao. Under the terms of the Geneva 
Pact, we are committed to discuss in July 
1955, with representatives from North Viet- 
Nam, the procedures and the type of election 
campaign we will have in the 1956 elections. 

Mr. Back. What sort of a picture do you 
see right now? Are you going to get those 
free elections? 

Mr. Bao. If we had the election right now, 
I can assure you we would win the elections. 
Note that one-tenth of the population in 
Communist North Viet-Nam is now migrat- 
ing as refugees to live in free South Viet- 
Nam, 

Mr. Back. How about the present govern- 
ment of Premier Diem? Is that govern- 
ment going to survive, in your opinion? 

Mr. Bao. I am sure that Premier Diem will 
survive, although he has many troubles. 

Mr. Back, Thank you very much, and now 
let’s hurry along here. We have so many 
fields to cover. Mr. Nasir, of Jordan, you're 
an educator. I want to ask you this ques- 
tion: Do Asians and the people of the Near 
East fear western dominance as much as 
they fear Communist dominance, more or 
less? What's the relationship, would you 
say, Mr. Nasir? 

Mr. Nasir. That is like asking the question 
to compare between two meals or two kinds 
of food—one which you have tasted and one 
which you never have tasted. We have 
tasted western dominance and we didn’t 
like it. We have not tasted Communist 
dominance, but from the description we 
don’t like it, either. The question, how- 
ever, seems to imply that we must accept 
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either western or Communist dominance. I 
don’t think we agree to this implication and 
we'd rather have neither. 

Mr. Back. Thank you, Mr. Nasir. Mr. 
Roem, can I go to you again? Is the struggle 
in Asia essentially a struggle for the minds 
of men? We use that term in this country 
all the time. 

Mr. RoEM. Yes; I would say the struggle 
in Asia is essentially the struggle for the 
minds of men, and the minds of men can 
only reach their highest development in a 
free country. As this question is asked under 
the heading of “Communism,” I would say 
that our struggle for independence is a posi- 
tive struggle. We never have said that we 
are struggling against communism because 
we haven't been dominated by communism, 
and I would add, because I would like the 
people in America to understand it more, my 
country has an independent foreign policy 
which is mostly mentioned as a neutral pol- 
icy. This is a kind of policy that differs from 
your policy, but in our country we have ac- 
cepted the democratic way of life, and de- 
mocracy is not neutralism. I want to point 
out that if you call it neutralism, that it 
is only neutralism with regard to foreign 
policy, but in domestic affairs and in the 
pace of our life we have accepted the demo- 
cratic way of life and this is not neutralism 
at all. 

Senator MUNDT. As one of the authors of 
the so-called Smith-Mundt bill, which set 
up the Voice of America and our interchange 
of students and ideas, and our foreign in- 
formation libraries, I would like to ask my 
friend, the fellow-educator from Jordan, and 
anybody else who would care to comment 
upon it, what your reaction is to the activi- 
ties of the Voice of America in your part of 
the world, and to our foreign information 
libraries and the exchange of students and 
exchange of culture programs. Do you think 
this is helping to create mutual understand- 
ings and to solidify the democratic people 
around the world and like-thinking people— 
or do you think that pretty much our efforts 
in that direction may be misdirected? 

Mr. Nasir. I would not say that the efforts 
are misdirected. I would say the purpose 
of this activity has been to create an under- 
standing apparently. From that point of 
view, I would say it has only created an 
understanding of things which are simple, 
but it has not created any understanding 
or appreciation or acceptance of the policy 
of the United States regarding the Middle 
East. I mean the Middle East is very un- 
happy and this kind of information or edu- 
cation, although it is very helpful and ac- 
cepted with a tremendous amount of grate- 
fulness, still it cannot make people under- 
stand or appreciate, or even accept the policy 
with regard to the Middle East. 

Senator Muxpr. I wonder if Mrs. El-Said 
would care to comment on that question? 

Mrs. Ex-Sam. I do agree with Mr. Nasir 
very much. The people of Egypt are so in- 
terested in the international affairs and the 
news from outside. They listen to the Voice 
of America and, actually, are very anxious 
to listen to the Voice of America. The Amer- 
ican library we have in Cairo is very popular. 
Our boys and young people go and get books 
and really enjoy reading American books. 
But what is more important to us is the 
political understanding. That is what we 
need very much. 

Mr. Nasir. Our first contact with Ameri- 
cans was with the American University of 
Beirut, and that has achieved the very best 
respect and has been really the cause for the 
deep respect and confidence of the Middle 
East toward the United States. It is on 
account of that American university that 
respect and confidence still remains, but 
unless we do something really on the politi- 
cal side, it would be difficult to continue that. 

Mr. Back. Miss Nilawarn, what do you 
think of our educational exchange program? 
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Miss NILAWARN. The Fulbright program 
and the teachers training program are most 
acceptable to us, but we would like to see 
stronger efforts made in the educational 
field to reach more people. That is, we would 
like to see a program aimed at increasing 
general literacy and at extending adult edu- 
cation activities and agricultural extension 
services. We also like the idea of exchanging 
young people between our two countries as a 
step in the direction of the one-world idea. 

Mr. Back. In other words, what we have 
done so far is fine, but you'd like to see it 
extended in many respects, is that it? 

Miss NILAWARN. Yes, because now the ex- 
change program is limited mainly to aca- 
demic people. The program should be ex- 
tended to reach the Thai farmers and rural 
people generally. 

Mr. Back. Thank you. I know that you've 
all been waiting for me to ask this question 
and I come to it now, although there are 
other fields that I would like to touch on 
some more, and that is, what are some of the 
major problems of your various countries. I 
think we've heard something of that. Let 
me turn to you, Mr. Ramachandran of India, 
and ask you what are some of the major 
problems of your country? That's a pretty 
general question, I know. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRAN. It’s a good question, 
even if it is general. The immediate and 
the most ardent need is to build up the in- 
ternal strength in my country, unify the 
people, put away the caste system altogether 
which we have nearly done, establish social 
justice, educate the people and bring up the 
level of life of the people. They call this a 
constructive program. The Government of 
India and the people of India are plunged 
into this work, but immediately, if we are to 
continue building up internal strength, we 
need peace. Any breaking of peace will shat- 
ter the whole program of building the 
strength of the people, so I would say the 
most ardent problems are the problems of 
building up the internal strength of the 
country, and then getting peace to do the 
job. 

Mr. Back. Thank you. Mr. al-Uzri of Iraq, 
you are a member of Parliament of your 
country and I am sure that you can tell us 
what the pressing needs of your country axe. 

Mr. AL-UZRI. The most important prob- 
lems in our part of the world, in the Arab 
world, and especially Iraq, are five, in my 
opinion. In the first place, we have the 
problem of economic and social development, 
the problem of reconstruction and building 
up strength. The second problem is the 
problem of political integration of the small 
Arab states into a federal state, especially 
those constituting the fertile crescent as 
a first step, or a nucleus to the larger fed- 
eration. We would like the United States 
to take an interest in this project, similar 
to the interest it is taking in the federa- 
tion of Europe. The third problem facing 
the present Iraq and the Arab world as a 
whole is the problem of liberating the Arab 
people still under foreign domination, to 
gain their political independence. The 
fourth problem, which is, in fact, the most 
important, is the Palestine problem, which 
hangs like a dark cloud on the horizon of 
the Arab east. Unless that problem is solved 
in a just manner, peace will continue to 
be disturbed. The fifth problem facing Iraq 
and the Arab world, as a whole, is the Com- 
munist danger which tries to infiltrate into 
the Middle East, These, in my opinion, are 
the five major problems facing Iraq and the 
entire Arab east. 

Mr. Back. Mr. al-Uzri, has our economic 
aid been too little, too late, or anything of 
that sort? 

Mr. Al.-Uznr. We have had practically no 
economic aid from the United States. We 
have had some technical aid by the provi- 
sion of technical personnel on the basis of 
point 4. This aid, which we have had from 
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the point 4 program, was, in my opinion, 
too thinly spread and I wish we had it more 
concentrated on one objective, such as the 
establishment of an efficiently run technical 
school or a mechanical and agricultural col- 
lege. In fact, this applies perhaps to all 
the Arab east. The Arab east, as a whole, 
has had too little, in fact, many of them 
have had no economic aid whatsoever. 

Mr. Back. Mr. Roem, of Indonesia, what 
type of aid does your country need from the 
United States, and do you want aid? 

Mr. Roem. Let me put it this way: My 
country is in the beginning of its develop- 
ment period, so we need many kinds of aid, 
but the problem is also under what terms 
aid is to be given and, at the present mo- 
ment, we have accepted aid from the United 
States in the form of economic and technical 
aid. We would like to have also military aid 
but, at the present moment, your policy with 
regard to military aid is not consistent with 
our policy so at the present moment we have 
received and accepted only economic and 
technical aid. 

Representative Hays. I would like to ask 
Mr. Roem if he feels that technical assist- 
ance is too closely bound up with either 
military aid or economic aid, and would your 
people fayor our making technical assistance 
or point 4 work a separate and distinct 
program? 

Mr. Roem. Yes; we would like to have your 
economic and technical aid a separate and 
distinct program from the military aid. 

Mr. Back. I have the impression, ladies 
and gentlemen, that the technical aid that 
the United States has given, and the tech- 
nical aid the U. N. has given, has been one 
of the real things that you've all welcomed. 
It has been one of the things that has really 
meant something to your countries. Is that 
true? ` 

Mr. Roem. This is true, with regard to 
Indonesia. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRAN. May I ask a question 
of the Senator and the Congressman? Have 
you studied, or have you cared to study, what 
is being done in India under the first 5-year 
plan, and what are the targets we have set 
before ourselves in the second-year plan? 
Have you taken an interest in this tremen- 
dous work of reconstruction going on, and 
how does it affect you? 

Senator MunprT. We have taken an interest 
in it, but, speaking for myself, I must say 
I am not an authority on the details of the 
program. I do know that as we consider 
these aid programs on the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, on which I serve, we try 
as best we can to relate the aid which we 
make available to the desires and the am- 
bitions of the people of India from the stand- 
point of strengthening them as a free part 
of the world. 

Representative Hays. I am glad that my 
colleague, Mr. Munpt, brought that out. As 
I understand it, our program of technical 
assistance is not competitive. It doesn’t 
conflict—at least, it should not conflict— 
with the Colombo Plan and with these other 
efforts to advance the standards of living 
there. We're very proud of what has been 
done in India by our technical-assistance 
representatives, not only by our Government 
people but, as we understand it, by many 
people financed by foundations and private 
organizations. 

Mr. RaMACHANDRAN. Do you know, for in- 
stance, that the Ford Foundation is doing 
a very magnificent piece of work in India, 
and we are deeply indebted for the help that 
they have given us. We are also appreciative 
of the fine work done by the Rockefeller 
Foundation over the years. 

Representative Hays. That represents the 
spirit of the American people. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Nasir. I think all the financial assist- 
ance which America has given to the various 
people is really an indication of the good 
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and genuine spirit of the Americans and 
this is why, probably, a tremendous amount 
of good will has been shown by the Ameri- 
cans, and has been more or less accepted by 
the rest of the world. We have accepted aid 
and we know that the amount of aid which 
has come to Jordan, although it was rela- 
tively small last year—we received $8 mil- 
lion—but, still, this has helped our economy 
greatly and we are very deeply indebted for 
that. There is, however, one thing which 
I think the Americans ought to know—that 
this assistance, however necessary and how- 
ever useful it may be, cannot make people 
just accept the various policies which may 
be directed to anyone. 

Mr. Back. Thank you, Mr. Nasir. We have 
so little time left and, Mr. Togasaki, we 
haven't heard very much from you since 
the start of the program, so this will be a 
hard question and I won’t give you very 
much time, but what are the bases on which 
the American and Asian people should work 
to build a free and strong world. What is 
your estimate of that, sir? 

Mr. Tocasakr. I believe that there should 
be created a greater mutual understanding 
between the peoples, and in keeping with the 
statement made by Senator Munprt, I must 
say that the USIA libraries that have been 
established in Japan, in particular, have 
been most helpful and most useful and very 
popular, A greater intercultural exchange 
will be very helpful and, furthermore, the 
interchange of peoples is most important 
through travel. The lubricating of the 
machinery of world trade on a two-way trade 
basis—these, I think, are the bases upon 
which we should work toward creating bet- 
ter understanding amongst the free world. 

Mr. Back. We have just a minute or so left, 
and I thought perhaps we could make a 
catchall here. Is there anybody that has 
another impression of America that they 
might want to present before we conclude 
this program? Have we left something out— 
something you've seen about America that 
struck you as unusual? Mr. Ramachandran? 

Mr. RAMACHANDRAN. There is, in this coun- 
try, a great fund of moral idealism be- 
neath the surface. It comes from Abraham 
Lincoln, Jefferson and your great thinkers 
and writers. One thing that India would 
love to hear is that you are making the 
rediscovery of the moral and spiritual foun- 
dations of your great civilization and culture, 
and the moment you do it you will not 
merely materially lead India, but, perhaps, 
morally lead the whole world. 

Mr. Back. Thank you very much, and I 
want to express my thanks to everyone of 
you. It was sometimes difficult to handle 
this, there were so many of you and I know 
you all wanted to talk. Our thanks to all 
the members of the Asia Town Hall Mission, 
and to Senator Munpr and Representative 
Hays for this interesting discussion. To our 
guests from Asia and the Near East, may 
we say “happy landings” and we hope that 
you'll come again soon. 

Our appreciation to the staff of the Senate 
Radio Gallery, and James Christenat and his 
associates at WMAL, ABC in Washington. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, the Senate 
will proceed, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, to the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Senate will now proceed with 
the call of the calendar. 


RESOLUTION AND BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 17) to amend 
rule XXV of the standing rules of the 
Senate was announced as first in order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let the resolution go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 309) for the relief of Ros- 
ette Sorge Savorgnan, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. BARRETT. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


JOSE PEREZ GOMEZ 


The bill (S. 892) for the relief of Jose 
Perez Gomez was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discontinue 
and ‘deportation proceedings and to cancel 
any outstanding order and warrant of depor- 
tation, warrant of arrest, and bond, which 
may have been issued in the case of Jose 
Perez Gomez. From and after the date of 
enactment of this act, the said Jose Perez 
Gomez shall not again be subject to depor- 
tation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and order 
have issued. 


AMENDMENT OF RURAL ELECTRI- 
FICATION ACT OF 1936—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 153) to amend the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is thore 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. ERVIN. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with Senate bill 153, 
Calendar 217, let me say that it is my 
understanding that when this bill was 
discussed on the floor of the Senate, 
earlier in the week, announcement was 
made that certain Senators were prepar- 
ing amendments to the bill. I further 
understand that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
who reported the bill, is conferring with 
the Senators who are preparing the 
amendments; and it is hoped that agree- 
ment will be reached. 

I wish to have the bill called before 
the Senate at the earliest possible date; 
and if an agreement can be worked out 
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over the weekend, we shall take up the 
bill on Tuesday, when we meet again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion having been made to its present 
consideration, the bill has been passed 
over. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1573) to repeal section 
348 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 was announced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. ERVIN. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 8) to 
amend the Constitution to authorize 
governors to fill temporary vacancies in 
the Congress caused by a disaster was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Let the joint resolu- 
tion go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 300) to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 256) to eliminate cumula- 
tive voting of shares of stock in the elec- 
tion of directors of national banking 
associations unless provided for in the 
articles of association, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Let the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


EXERCISE OF RIGHTS OF CERTAIN 
HOLDERS OF MORTGAGE-PUR- 
CHASE CONTRACTS 


The bill (S. 1645) to permit certain 
holders of mortgage-purchase contracts 
with the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation to exercise their rights under 
such contracts for additional periods of 
not to exceed 90 days, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], I wish to submit a statement by 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] on Senate bill 1645. I 
am authorized to say that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] joins in 
the statement and in approving the bill. 

I should like to read the statement, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SPARKMAN ON S. 1645 

The purpose of this bill is to relieve hard- 
ship experienced by home builders who have 
proceeded in good faith, but who have been 
unable to consummate FHA or VA mort- 
gages in time to deliver those mortgages to 
the FNMA before certain contracts with the 
FNMA expired. 

Everyone agrees as to the legitimacy of 
these hardships, but it is most difficult to 
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determine the degree of hardship on a case- 
by-case basis. Consequently, this bill sets 
up an arbitrary standard for identifying the 
cases which have been pursued without 
negligence, and it enables the FNMA to look 
favorably upon other legitimate hardship 
cases which may fail to meet this arbitrary 
standard. 

I cannot guarantee that the standard will 
not help some person who has proceeded 
without diligence. But I believe this bill 
represents the most reasonable solution to a 
difficult problem. 


Mr. President, I repeat that the state- 
ment I have just read is one by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], and 
is concurred in by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of Senate bill 1645? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1645) 
to permit certain holders of mortgage 
purchase contracts with the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association to exercise 
their rights under such contracts for ad- 
ditional periods of not to exceed 90 days, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “a”, to strike out “reasonable”; in 
the same line, after the word “period”, to 
strike out “(not to exceed ninety days), 
in addition to the time provided in such 
contract” and insert “of six months after 
the date of enactment of this act“; on 
page 2, line 1, after the word “such”, to 
strike out time“ and insert contract“; 
in line 7, after the word “any”, to strike 
out “unreasonable neglect” and insert 
“negligence”; after line 8, to insert* 

Src. 2. An application shall be considered 
as timely if it is forwarded to the Association 
not later than 30 days after the date of en- 
actment of this act. 


After line 11, to insert: 


Src. 3. A statement by the holder of the 
purchase contract which identifies the prop- 
erties to secure the mortgages to be sold un- 
der the contract and which properties are the 
subjects of Federal Housing Administration 
insurance commitments or Veterans’ Admin- 
tration certificates of reasonable value dated 
prior to March 1, 1955, shall be sufficient to 
determine the absence of negligence on the 
part of such holder. 


And after line 19, to insert: 


Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to permit the sale of mortgages to the 
Association by the holder of any mortgage 
purchase contract in a total principal 
amount which exceeds the amount specified 
in such contract. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association shall grant to 
any holder of a mortgage purchase contract, 
entered into with the Association between 
June 30, 1953, and July 1, 1954, a period of 
6 months after the date of enactment of 
this act and without regard to whether such 
contract has expired, in which such holder 
may exercise his right under such contract to 
sell to the Association mortgages held by 
him, if the Association shall determine, upon 
the basis of a timely application filed with it 
by such holder, that the failure of such hold- 
er to fully exercise his right under such 
contract within the time allowed was not due 
to any negligence on his part. 

Sec. 2. An application shall be considered 
as timely if it is forwarded to the Associa- 
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tion not later than 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this act. 

Sec. 3. A statement by the holder of the 
purchase contract which identifies the 
properties to secure the mortgages to be 
sold under the contract and which proper- 
ties are the subjects of Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insurance commitments or Vet- 
erans’ Administration certificates of reason- 
able value dated prior to March 1, 1955, shall 
be sufficient to determine the absence of 
negligence on the part of such holder. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to permit the sale of mortgages to 
the Association by the holder of any mort- 
gage purchase contract in a total principal 
amount which exceeds the amount specified 
in such contract. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for extension of mort- 
gage purchase contracts of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association.” 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 669) to provide an elected 
mayor, city council, school board, and 
nonvoting delegate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BARRETT. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether the Senator from Wyoming will 
withhold his objection until I am able 
to make a brief statement. 

Mr. BARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
say quite frankly that I think the bill is 
of such great importance that it ought 
to be brought up by motion, rather than 
during the call of the calendar; and I 
sincerely hope that at an early date such 
a motion will be made and that the bill 
may then be discussed and passed by the 
Senate. 

However, for the Recor, I now wish to 
make a very brief statement regarding 
the bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide the 
residents of the District of Columbia 
with a popularly elected mayor; popu- 
larly elected city council; popularly 
elected school board; and popularly 
elected nonvoting Delegate to the House 
of Representatives. 

The objectives underlying the bill are, 
first, to relieve the Congress of the detail 
of District affairs, as has been done in 
the case of the Territories, while still 
retaining in Congress the control re- 
quired by the Constitution; second, to 
create a representative local government 
for the District, chosen by the qualified 
electors; and, third, to provide an effi- 
cient and economical government for the 
District of Columbia. 

Provision is made for the creation of 
a Board of Elections, consisting of five 
members appointed by the President, by 
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and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, which Board will conduct all 
elections provided for in the bill. Such 
elected officials would be a mayor; Dis- 
trict Council, composed of 9 members; 
a Board of Education, consisting of 9 
members; and a nonvoting Delegate to 
the House of Representatives. 

The first provision of the bill to become 
effective would be a referendum on the 
proposed charter. If a majority of those 
voting approve the charter, it would take 
effect next year; and in October, the offi- 
cials would be elected to take office in 
January 1957. The mayor and council 
would take over the functions of the 
present Board of Commissioners, which 
would be abolished. 

The basic features of this bill are sub- 
stantially the same as those of Senate 
bill 2413, 83d Congress, reported to Sen- 
ate; and those of Senate bill 1976, 82d 
Congress, which passed the Senate on 
January 22, 1951. 

On April 27, 1955, the Committee on 
the District of Columbia was unanimous 
in ordering Senate bill 669 reported to 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me say 
most respectfully and very sincerely that 
I believe the Senate should give early 
consideration to the bill, and that the 
people of the District of Columbia should 
not be used any further as a congres- 
sional football. 

The people of the District of Columbia 
are entitled to full American citizenship. 
Today they are not receiving it; and, in 
that sense, they are second-class citizens. 
The reason why they are second-class 
citizens, Mr. President, is that the Con- 
gress, in carrying out what I believe to 
be its clear duty, has consistently, over 
the years, evaded dealing with the ques- 
tion of giving to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the precious American 
franchise right of home rule. 

Certainly the time has come to call a 
halt to the delays in the matter of re- 
specting the full citizenship rights of the 
people of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, my statement is not 
meant as any reflection at all upon the 
Senator who objected to present consid- 
eration of the bill, for I believe that ob- 
jection should be made to its considera- 
tion during the call of the Unanimous- 
Consent Calendar. Instead, I believe 
the bill should at an early date be made 
the business of the Senate, that there 
should be full debate on it, and that it 
should be passed, so that the American 
rights of the people of the District of 
Columbia, as I think those rights were 
fully contemplated and intended by the 
constitutional fathers, will be restored to 
them. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, my 
sole objection to the consideration of the 
bill is that I do not think it is a bill 
which should be considered on the call 
of the calendar. Personally, I am in 
favor of the bill, but I believe it should 
be brought up and considered by itself, 
on a day certain. 


REGULATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 184) to make certain 

changes in the regulation of public utili- 
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ties in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief comment on Senate 
bill 184. 

My colleague [Mr. BEALL], chairman 
of the subcommittee which had charge 
of Senate bill 184 in the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, was unavoid- 
ably detained, so that he could not be 
present when the bill was called. I know 
the Senator from Maryland would like 
to have me invite the attention of the 
Senate to what is considered to be a very 
important bill. 

Here, too, we have a bill which comes 
to the floor of the Senate with the unan- 
imous vote of the District of Columbia 
Committee. It is very important that 
we clarify certain matters which affect 
the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia. 

This happens to be a bill introduced 
by the present Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, the Senator from Maine [Mr, 
Payne]. It is a very sound bill. It might 
be locked upon as dealing with one 
of the chore duties of the Congress. 
That is just about what it is. In respect 
to this bill, we are really sitting as alder- 
men, as members of a city council. That 
is the kind of duty and jurisdiction 
which ought to be taken from the Con- 
gress, by its own act, by the passage of 
the home rule bill to which I have pre- 
viously referred, namely, Senate bill 669, 
Calendar No. 256. 

The Congress is acting as a sort of 
super city council. As such we cannot 
justify constantly postponing action on 
municipal problems. The people of the 
District of Columbia are entitled to a 
governmental organization which will 
give them efficient administration. Let 
me say very frankly that they do not 
now get efficient administration from the 
Congress. They are accorded exactly 
the type of treatment which they are 
receiving at the present time in con- 
nection with this bill. 

It is easy, on the floor of the Senate, 
to postpone action upon measures af- 
fecting municipal problems of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We do not consider 
them of great national importance, or 
as great national issues. However, they 
are of national importance. It is impor- 
tant that we, the Congress, the city 
council of the District of Columbia— 
which we really are—give the people of 
the District efficient municipal adminis- 
tration, so long as we retain unto our- 
selves control over the municipality of 
the District of Columbia. We should not 
be postponing action on such bills as this. 

The District of Columbia Committee 
has done a great deal of hard work on 
the bill, under the able leadership of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BALL J. The bill is ready for action. 
The average Senator—and let us be 
frank about this—is too busy to take the 
time to study District of Columbia mu- 
nicipal legislative problems, so it is much 
easier to pass the buck by way of delay. 
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Let me say most respectfully that the 
Senate has every reason to have com- 
plete confidence in its Committee on the 
District of Columbia. I have sat with 
other members of that committee, and I 
have observed them during the course of 
many hours of hearings. They are tak- 
ing their work very seriously as alder- 
men of the District of Columbia. 

I think we have fallen into a bad prac- 
tice in the Senate when a District of 
Columbia bill comes before us of post- 
poning consideration of the bill. I do 
not ask for action as a matter of formal- 
ity. I want Senators to check into the 
work of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. But it is rather dishearten- 
ing and discouraging to serve on the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
which we all recognize, is considered to 
be at the bottom of the totem pole, so far 
as Senate committees are concerned, and 
then have our hard work meet with post- 
ponement and delay in the Senate. 

A good job is being done. I speak not 
of myself but of my colleagues on the 
committee. A good job has been done 
by the Senator from Maryland, I think 
the bill is deserving of the early consid- 
eration of the Senate. If we cannot get 
it through on the call of the calendar, 
I think the leadership of the Senate 
should schedule the bill for early con- 
sideration. 

I understand that we are in somewhat 
of a legislative lull in the Senate at the 
present time. Therefore, I respectfully 
recommend to the majority leader and 
the minority leader that at an early 
time—within the next few days—both 
Senate bill 669, Calendar No. 256, and 
Senate bill 184, Calendar No. 258, be 
scheduled for early consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next business on the 
calendar. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1633) relating to a con- 
stitutional convention in Alaska was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill will be passed over. 


The 


INVITATION TO HOLD 1960 WINTER 
OLYMPIC GAMES AT SQUAW 
VALLEY, CALIF. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) 
extending an invitation to the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee to hold the 
1960 winter Olympic games at Squaw 
Valley, Calif., was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This 
joint resolution is the unfinished busi- 
ness. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That whereas the United 
States Olympic Association will invite the 
International Olympic Committee to hold 
the winter Olympic games in the United 
States at Squaw Valley, Calif., in 1960, the 
Government of the United States joins in 
the invitation of the United States Olympic 
Association to the International Olympic 
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Committee to hold the 1960 Winter Olympic 
Games in the United States at Squaw Valley, 
Calif.; and expresses the sincere hope that 
the United States will be selected as the site. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is directed to 
transmit a copy of this joint resolution to 
the International Olympic Committee. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR CONSERVATION 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Cal- 
endar No. 218, House bill 1573, a bill to 
repeal section 348 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, be made the 
unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


CAPT. MOSES M. RUDY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1142) for the relief of Capt. 
Moses M. Rudy, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 1, 
after the word “Act”, to strike out “in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BERNARDINO CANARES SACLO 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 33) withdrawing suspension of de- 
portation of Bernardino Canares Saclo 
was considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress, 
in accordance with section 246 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (8 U. S. 
C. A. 1256 (a)), withdraws the suspension of 
deportation in the case of Bernardino 
Canares Saclo (A-9799304) which was previ- 
ously granted by the Attorney General and 
approved by the Congress under date of July 
29, 1953, by Senate Concurrent Resolution 34, 
83d Congress, 2d session. 


ELIGIBILITY OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
TO BENEFTS UNDER THE REF- 
UGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 211) to con- 
fer jurisdiction on the Attorney General 
to determine the eligibility of certain 
aliens to benefit under section 6 of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, 
-which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, at the beginning of line 
9, to strike out Antonio Aikler“; on 
page 2, line 2, after the name “Bak”, to 
strike out “Wladyslaw M. Bareszykows- 
ki’; in line 7, after the name “Cielankie- 
wiez“, to strike out “Stefan Ciundzie- 
Wicki“; in line 13, after the name “Jan- 
kowski”, to insert “Roberts Gustav Ja- 
valds”; in line 15, after the name Ka- 
minski”, to insert Sime Ivan Karlick 
(Sam Karlich)”, in line 19, after the 
name “Kotlarz”, to strike out “Piotr Ko- 
walczyk”; on page 3, line 9, after the 
mame “Pietrzak”, to strike out “Zbig- 
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niew Piotrowski”; at the beginning of 
line 22, to insert Jan Srodulski“; and 
in line 23, after the name “Stubynski”, 
to insert “Silvio Svagno.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution would permit the im- 
migration authorities and the State De- 
partment to waive certain requirements 
with respect to entry at this time of 
certain individuals from Latvia and other 
Baltic countries. who came to this 
country without visas, but who are 
otherwise eligible to apply for an ad- 
justment of status under the Refugee 
Relief Act. 

The joint resolution would enable the 
immigration authorities to allow them to 
apply in this country for the benefits of 
the Refugee Act. 

These persons are all bona fide refu- 
gees, but in the absence of the provisions 
of the joint resolution they would have 
to return to Europe in order to apply 
for entry. The joint resolution is not 
opposed by the immigration authorities 
or the State Department. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. ‘This affords me 
an opportunity to bring to the attention 
of Senators a matter which was called 
to my attention yesterday. One of the 
prominent businessmen in my city of 
Minneapolis called at my office to tell me 
of a humiliating experience he has had 
to suffer as a citizen of this country be- 
cause of some very unfortunate—and I 
think utterly ridiculous—rules and regu- 
lations pertaining to immigration. This 
gentleman was born in Ireland. He is 
a naturalized American citizen. He 
married a native of the United States 
in the city of Minneapolis. This friend 
of mine and his wife traveled to Miami, 
Fla., and from there went by plane to 
Habana. Returning from Habana, they 
arrived in Miami, the port of entry. 
When they arrived at Miami the customs 
officers announced: “All those who are 
native-born American citizens line up in 
this line. All those who are naturalized 
citizens line up in the second line. All 
others will line up in the third line.” 

My Irish-born friend is sensitive. He 
does not like to be separated from his 
wife by a bureaucrat or a customs officer 
under a law passed by Congress. Never- 
theless, even though he has had 40 years 
of distinguished service in this country 
and is a prominent businessman of Min- 
nesota, he is told by an officeholder of 
the Government of the United States, 
when he returns to the United States 
from a visit to the neighboring Republic 
of Cuba, that because he was born in 
Ireland and is a naturalized American 
citizen, he must be separated from his 
wife and stand in another line, while his 
native-born American wife takes her 
place in line No. 1 with other native 
American citizens. He is told, in effect, 
“Because you were not lucky enough to 
be born in this country, you must get 
into line No. 2. If you can find your wife 
in the Miami Airport later, that is all 
right, but you must get into another 
line.” 5 
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I rise to protest that kind of shameful 
procedure under American law. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we are 
making a great many enemies by follow- 
ing another nonsensical procedure. I 
have been told about people coming to 
this country by plane from Norway, for 
example. After the plane lands, the last 
persons to be given customs examination 
by this Government are the aliens on the 
plane. In other words, a Norwegian, 
for example, may be traveling to this 
country with his brother, who is a nat- 
uralized American citizen of Norwegian 
birth. These two men may be traveling 
together from Oslo to New York. When 
they get off the plane at the United 
States port of entry, they are separated. 
They may not have seen each other for 
20 years, and they are very happy to be 
together again, and they want to use 
every minute of their time for conversa- 
tion. Yet our Government says to the 
naturalized American citizen of Nor- 
wegian birth, “You cannot come first in 
the customs line. Native American citi- 
zens come first. You go in the second 
line for American citizens.” That man’s 
brother, who is a native and citizen of 
Norway, is told that he will have to wait 
until the end. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, under our 
economy measures, we do not have a 
sufficient number of customs officials to 
take care of these people. ‘Therefore, 
even citizens must stand in line for a 
long time. Such economy measure is 
similar to the one under which we are 
now saving money, it is claimed, by not 
printing new money. As a result, we 
carry around in our pockets old, beat-up 
dollar bills. It would cost only a few 
dollars to print new bills, but that is not 
done because we are trying to save 
money. Therefore we are carrying 
around with us germ-laden dollar bills. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree with the 
Senator from Louisiana. That is the 
kind of economy that is a little hard to 
understand. 

However, Mr. President, I protest the 
indignity which we perpetrate upon good 
people. It is a shameful demonstration 
of American poor manners, and it is a 
lack of courtesy. Furthermore, it is dis- 
respectful and, what is worse, rather 
stupid. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. : 


MAXIMILIAN KARL MANJURA 


The bill (S. 88) for the relief of Maxi- 
milian Karl Manjura was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Maximil- 
ian Karl Manjura may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
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is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of such act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 


HEDWIG MARIE ZAUNMULLER 


The bill (S. 430) for the relief of Hed- 
wig Marie Zaunmuller was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Hedwig Marie Zaunmuller shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


TOY LIN CHEN 


The bill (S. 715) for the relief of Toy 
Lin Chen was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Toy 
Lin Chen shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


IRFAN KAWAR 


The bill (S. 1483) for the relief of Irfan 
Kawar was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Irfan Kawar shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for a permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to this 
alien, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
the required number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


KOSMAS VASSILIOS FOURNARAKIS 


The bill (S. 1513) for the relief of 
Kosmas Vassilios Fournarakis was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Kosmas Vassilios Fournarakis shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence o such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
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the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


ROSITA A. JOCSON 


The bill (S. 1517) for the relief of Ro- 
sita A. Jocson was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Rosita A. Jocson shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


GARABED PAFAZIAN 


The bill (S. 1521) for the relief of 
Garabed Papazian was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Gar- 
abed Papazian shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropirate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


CONSTANTINOS PANTERMALIS 


The bill (S. 1581) for the relief of 
Constantinos Pantermalis was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Constantinos Pantermalis shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available. 


ELISEU JOAQUIM BOA 


The bill (S. 1654) for the relief of 
Eliseu Joaquim Boa was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Eliseu Joaquim Boa shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
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such quota is available. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to cancel the 
deportation proceeding heretofore instituted 
against Eliseu Joaquim Boa as well as the 
order and warrant of deportation issued 
therein; and the said Eliseu Joaquim Boa 
shall not hereafter be subject to exclusion 
or deportation from the United States by 
reason of the same facts upon which the 
outstanding order and warrant of deporta- 
tion were issued. 


GEORGE PAUL KHOURI 


The bill (S. 1705) for the relief of 
George Paul Khouri was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
George Paul Khouri shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


ELSA LEDERER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 502) for the relief of Elsa Lederer 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment, in line 7, after the word “act”, 
to insert a colon and “Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this act.“, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Elsa Led- 
erer may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of such act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice has knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMBROSE ANTHONY FOX 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1035) for the relief of Ambrose 
Anthony Fox, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 
“That the Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to discontinue any de- 
portation proceedings and to cancel any 
outstanding order and warrant of de- 
portation, warrant of arrest, and bond, 
which may have been issued in the case 
of Ambrose Anthony Fox. From and 
after the date of enactment of this act, 
the said Ambrose Anthony Fox shall not 
again be subject to deportation by rea- 
son of the same facts upon which 
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such deportation proceedings were com- 
menced or any such warrants and order 
have issued,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue any deportation proceedings and to 
cancel any outstanding order and warrant of 
deportation, warrant of arrest, and bond, 
which may have been issued in the case of 
Amprose Anthony Fox. From and after the 
date of enactment of this act, the said Am- 
brose Anthony Fox shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and order have issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. CONCETTA SACATTI SALLIANI 


The bill (H. R. 872) for the relief of 
Mrs. Concetta Sacatti Salliani was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ALBERTO DAL BELLO AND MRS. 
DINA BRISTOT DAL BELLO 


The bill (H. R. 876) for the relief of 
Alberto Dal Bello and Mrs. Dina Bris- 
tot Dal Bello was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GABRIELLA SARDO 
The bill (H. R. 881) for the relief of 
Gabriella Sardo was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. MOUNIRA E. MEDLEJ 


The bill (H. R. 886) for the relief of 
Mrs. Mounira E. Medlej was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MRS. ELSA DANES 


The bill (H. R. 888) for the relief of 
Mrs. Elsa Danes was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ELISEO FELIX HERNANDEZ 


The bill (H. R. 890) for the relief of 
Eliseo Felix Hernandez was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


CHIA-TSENG CHEN 


The bill (H. R. 921) for the relief of 
Chia-Tseng Chen was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HILDEGARD NOBLE 


The bill (H. R. 913) for the relief of 
Hildegard Noble was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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GLORIA MINOZA MEDELLIN 


The bill (H. R. 911) for the relief of 
Gloria Minoza Medellin was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


DR. DANUTA OKTAWIEC 


The bill (H. R. 923) for the relief of 
Dr. Danuta Oktawiec was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH MARRALI 


The bill (H. R. 924) for the relief of 
Joseph Marrali was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HOWARD CARL KAISER 
The bill (H. R. 958) for the relief of 
Howard Carl Kaiser was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. ERATO ARANOPOULOU 


The bill (H. R. 971) for the relief of 
Mrs. Erato Aranopoulou was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. FRANCISKA MIHALKA 


The bill (H. R. 976) for the relief of 
Mrs. Franciska Mihalka was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


DR. LYCOURGOS E. PAPADAKIS 


The bill (H. R. 984) for the relief of 
Dr. Lycourgos E. Papadakis was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ALEXANDER TURCHANINOVA 


The bill (H. R. 1008) for the relief of 
Alexander Turchaninova was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


WILLIAM LIGH 
The bill (H. R. 1009) for the relief of 
William Ligh was considered, ordered to 


a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BORIS IVANOVITCH OBLESOW 
The bill (H. R. 1020) for the relief of 
Boris Ivanovitch Oblesow was considered, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CHRISTINE SUSAN CAIADO 


The bill (H. R. 1048) for the relief of 
Christine Susan Caiado was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. ANITA SCAVONE 


The bill (H. R. 1130) for the relief of 
Mrs. Anita Scavone was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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FLORENCE MEISTER 
The bill (H. R. 1166) for the relief of 
Florence Meister was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ZBIGNIEW WOLYNSKI 
The bill (H. R. 1177) for the relief of 
Zbigniew Wolynski was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ANGELITA HABERER 
The bill (H. R. 1192) for the relief of 
Angelita Haberer was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LI CHU FU AND WIFE LEUNG SUE 
WA 


The bill (H. R. 1196) for the relief of 
Li Chiu Fu and wife Leung Sue Wa was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


IVAN BRUNO LOMM, ALSO KNOWN 
AS IVAN B. JOHNSON 


The bill (H. R. 1203) for the relief of 
Ivan Bruno Lomm, also known as Ivan 
B. Johnson was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. n 


KLEONIKI ARIGENDELI 


The bill (H. R. 1220) for the relief of 
Kleoniki Arigendeli was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. ANATOLY BATENKO AND 
VLADIMIR BATENKO 
The bill (H. R. 1346) for the relief of 
Mrs. Anatoly Batenko and Vladimir Ba- 
tenko was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. LOTTIE LONGO (FORMERLY 
LOTTIE GUETTER) 


The bill (H. R.1351) for the relief of 
Mrs, Lottie Longo (formerly Lottie Guet- 
ter) was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STYTIANOS HARALAMBIDIS 
The bill (H. R. 1490) for the relief of 
Stytianos Haralambidis was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ANDREW HERNANDES MONTES 
ROCHA 
The bill (H. R. 1501) for the relief of 
Andrew Hernandes Montes Rocha was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH THALHAMMER AND HER 
CHILD, HAROLD WILLIAM BUSH- 
MANN III 


The bill (H. R. 1502) for the relief of 
Elizabeth Thalhammer and her child, 
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Harold William Bushmann III was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT GEORGE BULLDEATH AND 
LENORA PATRICIA BULLDEATH 


The bill (H. R. 1511) for the relief of 
Robert George Bulldeath and Lenora 
Patricia Bulldeath was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JANIS ARVIDS REINFELDS 
The bill (H. R. 1638) for the relief of 
Janis Arvids Reinfelds was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


REGINA BERG VOMBERG AND HER 
CHILDREN WILMA AND HELGA 
VOMBERG 
The bill (H. R. 1645) for the relief 

of Regina Berg Vomberg and her chil- 

dren Wilma and Helga Vomberg was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DAVID MANUEL PORTER 


The bill (H. R. 1665) for the relief of 
David Manuel Porter was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MAREK L. KOROWICZ 
The bill (H. R. 1679) for the relief of 
Marek L. Korowicz was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ORLANDO LUCARINI 


The bill (H. R. 1885) for the relief of 
Orlando Lucarini was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FAY JEANETTE LEE 
The bill (H. R. 1906) for the relief of 
Fay Jeanette Lee was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


NAMIKO NITOH AND HER CHILD, 
GEORGE F. X. NITOH 


The bill (H. R. 1957) for the relief of 
Namiko Nitoh and her child, George 
F. X. Nitoh was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ERIKA RAMBAUSKE 


The bill (H. R. 2087) for the relief of 
Erika Rambauske was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


GUISEPPE CAROLLO 
The bill (H. R. 2261) for the relief of 
Guiseppe Carollo was considered, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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VIDA KOSNIEK 
The bill (H, R. 2276) for the relief of 
Vida Kosnik was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


SISTER MARY BERARDA 
The bill (H. R. 2279) for the relief of 
Sister Mary Berarda was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. MARJORIE FLIGOR (NEE 
SPROUL) 


The bill (H. R. 2289) for the relief of 
Mrs. Marjorie Fligor (nee Sproul) was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN P. FARRAR 


The bill (H. R. 2346) for the relief of 
John P. Farrar was announced as next in 
order. : 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bills to cancel the out- 
standing warrant of deportation in the 
case of John P. Farrar. The bill also 
provides that he shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that John 
Farrar is an illiterate Portuguese who 
has been in this country working as a 
gardener on Long Island at a salary of 
$500 a year since 1916. In 1946 he was 
charged with violating the law relative 
to the possession of marihuana. He 
pleaded guilty and served a sentence. 
It was ascertained that the whole diffi- 
culty occurred because he could not read 
or write, that he was isolated, unmarried, 
with no one around him, and he did not 
realize he had committed an offense. 
His deportation is pending. 

The Immigration Bureau did not in- 
terpose any objection to the bill. Since 
coming to this country he apparently 
has been law abiding and his breach of 
the law was occasioned by ignorance on 
his part. Therefore, the Immigration 
Bureau does not interpose any objection. 
This is the only way by which they can 
be relieved of their responsibility. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from West Virginia. 
I withdraw the objection I had inter- 
posed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


THEODORA SAMMARTINO 


The bill (H. R. 2348) for the relief of 
Theodora Sammartino was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BASIL THEODOSSIOU 


The bill (H. R. 2354) for the relief of 
Basil Theodossiou was considered, or- 
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dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ELIZABETH ANN GIAMPIETRO 


The bill (H. R. 2361) for the relief of 
Elizabeth Ann Giampietro was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


SING FONG YORK 
The bill (H. R. 2731) for the relief of 
Sing Fong York was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BENT PETERSON 
The bill (H. R. 2762) for the relief of 
Bent Peterson was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


VICTOR AND IRENE-WANDA 
GOLDSTEIN 


The bill (H. R. 2764) for the relief of 
Victor and Irene-Wanda Goldstein was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. ELFRIEDE MAJKA GRIFASI 


The bill (H. R. 2941) for the relief of 
Mrs. Elfriede Majka Grifasi was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MRS. IRENE EMMA ANDERSON 


The bill (H. R. 2954) for the relief of 
Mrs. Irene Emma Anderson was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


RENE RACHELL LUYSE KUBICEK 


The bill (H. R. 4043) for the relief of 
Rene Rachell Luyse Kubicek was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


DR. CRISTJO CRISTOFV, HIS WIFE 
JORDANA DILOVA CRISTOFV, AND 
HIS CHILDREN GEORGE AND 
DAPHNE-KREMENA CRISTOFV 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 957) for the relief of Dr. 
Cristjo Cristofv, his wife Jordana Dilova 
Cristofv, and his children George and 
Daphne-Kremena Cristofv, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 9, after the word “fees”, to 
strike out “and head taxes.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


passed. 


FEDERICO UNGAR FINALY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1012) for the relief of Federico 
Ungar Finaly, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, in line 7, after the 
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word “fee”, to strike out “Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is 
available.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


NICHOLS JOHN MANTICAS, ANNE 
FRANCIS MANTICAS, YVONNE 
MANTICAS, MARY MANTICAS, AND 
JOHN MANTICAS 


The Senate proceded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1328) for the relief of Nicholas 
John Manticas, Anne Francis Manticas, 
Yvonne Manticas, Mary Manticas, and 
John Manticas, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, on page 1, at the be- 
ginning of line 5, to strike out “Yvonne 
Manticas”; and in line 11, after the word 
“deduct”, to strike out “five” and insert 
“four.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 

ssed 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Nicholas John 
Manticas, Anne Francis Manticas, Mary 
Manticas, and John Manticas.“ 


BILL AND RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, with ref- 
erence to Calendar No. 352, Senate bill 
1580, to regulate subsistence expenses 
and mileage allowances of civilian offi- 
cers and employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and Calendar No. 353, Senate 
Resolution 35, providing for a study of 
merchant marine training and education 
in the United States, I ask that those 
measures be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
measures will be passed over. 

That completes the call of the cal- 
endar. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR CONSERVATION 
PAYMENTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1573) to repeal section 348 
1 50 Agricultural Adjustment Act of 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
MAN in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 
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THE ATOMS FOR PEACE PROGRAM 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, when one 
pauses to reflect on this Nation’s recent 
history, it seems incredible that what we 
have referred to many times as the cold 
war has been with us for nearly a decade. 

In spite of the fear, the anxiety, and 
the tensions of the past 10 years, how- 
ever, our people and peoples all over the 
world have shown a remarkable vitality 
and energy. We have learned to live 
with fear and, at the same time, to shape 
the tools for a better future for ourselves 
and our families. History will surely 
record the splitting of the atom as the 
most significant achievement in the first 
half of the 20th century. 

Largely because of that momentous de- 
velopment we have come to refer more 
and more to the struggle between the 
free world and the Communist world 
as one of competitive coexistence. 
Slowly we are beginning to realize that 
another war, bringing with it a fright- 
ful rain of atomic destruction, would 
be suicidal for all of civilization. We 
are reaching the point of atomic stale- 
mate. That fact can give us hope for 
the future. For while the issues of con- 
flict still remain between the free nations 
and the Communist world, we can hope 
that atomic developments will act as a 
deterrent to the unleashing of a third 
world war. 

The alternative to war is coexistence. 
But, so long as the Communist leaders 
are bent on achieving world rule, coex- 
istence must remain strongly competi- 
tive. 

The arsenal of American democracy 
has many weapons with which to carry 
on competitive coexistence. The most 
powerful weapon we have is our sturdy 
foundation of liberty and democratic 
ideals. We must be ever vigilant in the 
defense of those precious liberties and 
ideals. Only by practicing what we pro- 
fess to believe can we convince others 
that we merit support in building the 
kind of world for which men everywhere 
long. 

In addition to the right to live their 
lives in their own way, without outside 
interference, all men look for economic 
plenty—for a world in which they and 
their families are well clothed, well 
housed, and well fed. Here, too, the 
United States can exercise stirring and 
dynamic leadership. 

Probably the most effective step which 
the United States has taken in this 
direction is the implementation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram. 

In the minds of many, America has 
emerged as a warm and humanitarian 
nation, interested in peace and plenty 
for men everywhere. The President’s 
program to harness the atom for peace 
has done more than any other single 
action to strike a crippling blow at that 
Communist propaganda which paints us 
as a ruthless and warmongering people. 

In August the United States will par- 
ticipate with many other nations at an 
international conference in Geneva to 
spread information concerning the 
peaceful uses of the atom. This Confer- 
ence is the direct outgrowth of the sug- 
gestions made by the President before 
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the United Nations nearly a year and a 
half ago. 

The United States has already made a 
contribution of 220 pounds of uranium 
235 to an international pool of fission- 
able materials for use in encouraging our 
friends abroad to build their own re- 
search reactors. Our Government also 
plans to build an operating research re- 
actor in Geneva for demonstration pur- 
poses at the Conference. 

Meanwhile, negotiations are going for- 
ward on multilateral agreement which 
would set up an International Atomic 
Energy Agency to study new develop- 
ments in the peaceful uses of the atom. 

But this is only a part of the story of 
how the United States is helping to de- 
velop among our friends the technical 
know-how which can bring the blessings 
of atomic energy to all men. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has sent to 
Italy, Japan, and France comprehensive 
libraries of unclassified information on 
the atom, and more libraries are now 
being prepared for distribution to other 
friendly nations. Also, 2 of our schools 
are training 63 scientists and technicians 
from 29 nations under a Government 
program to speed the peaceful applica- 
tion of atomic energy. 

Two weeks ago, President Eisenhower 
made the dramatic announcement that 
he would request funds from Congress 
for the construction of a nuclear-pow- 
ered merchant ship which would visit the 
ports of the world, carrying with it an 
exhibit on the peaceful uses of the atom. 
That would be a fitting sequel, indeed, to 
the construction of the atom-powered 
submarine, the Nautilus. It would be 
conclusive evidence that our search for 
peace continues, even while we must re- 
main militarily strong. 

Much has been done and much more 
remains to be done in our efforts to bring 
the blessings of peace and scientific de- 
velopment to all men of good will. But 
President Eisenhower has made a dra- 
matic and successful beginning. He has 
shifted the spotlight from the horrors of 
atomic war to the bright new day of 
atomic peace. He has shown the world 
that we stand ready to point the way to 
a better and happier life for all. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

TS Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unaninious consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXPOSURE OF “PARTNERSHIP” 
POWER SCHEME OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks many people with a sin- 
cere interest in the program for Colum- 
bia River Basin resource development 
have been led to believe that the bene- 
ficial objectives of river development can 
only be obtained through a “partner- 
ship” between the Federal Government 
and local utilities, 
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In effect, they have been told by the 
Eisenhower administration that the Fed- 
eral Government will not carry through 
on these authorized projects which are 
so badly needed to control the floods 
which ruin their land unless Congress 
changes its mind and deauthorizes these 
Federal projects, turning over the profit- 
able power features to local private 
utilities. 

At the same time, a thoroughly false 
impression is deliberately created that 
under partnership these projects could 
spring into being overnight. This cal- 
lous attempt to force Congress and the 
people of Oregon to accept a shotgun 
partnership is a type of political pres- 
sure hitherto unheard of on the Ameri- 
can scene. Congress has the responsi- 
bility of repudiating the administration’s 
pressure tactics. 

Fortunately, some of the enlightened 
editors in my home State of Oregon have 
taken on the chore of airing publicly 
the disadvantages and adverse effects of 
the inadequate partnership proposals. 
One of the best analyses of the partner- 
ship scheme was written by Mr. Byron 
C. Brinton, editor of the Baker (Oreg.) 
Record-Courier, in the April 28, 1955, 
issue of his newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Mr. Brinton’s editorial, discussing the 
partnership proposals of this adminis- 
tration, printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue New Jonn Day BILL 

How much is $100 million? 

We refer specifically to the $109 million 
bargain which the Portland private utilities 
would have walked off with had the Coon- 
John Day partnership bill of 1954 been 
swallowed. At that time the private utilities 
would have walked off with the power from 
John Day Dam for 50 years and we quote 
from the bill: “The Secretary of the Army 
is hereby authorized and directed to enter 
into a contract with local interests providing 
for (a) the contribution of funds by such 
interests in the amount of $164 million.” 

Under the bill introduced by Congressman 
Coon at the instance of President Eisenhower 
and the Portland private utilities last week, 
the power syndicate would walk off with the 
50 years contracts and we again quote—this 
time from Coon’s 1955 bill: “The Secretary 
of the Army is hereby authorized and 
directed to enter into a contract or contracts 
with qualified applicants * * * providing, 
among other things, for (1) the payment of 
funds by such interests in the amount of 
$273 million.” 

In cold hard reality Coon offered a $320 
million dam in 1954 for $164 million. Other 
than President Eisenhower, Secretary McKay, 
Governor Patterson, and a few others, spear- 
heading the Eisenhower giveaway program, 
there were not many suckers for this private 
utility scheme in 1954. Now Coon says the 
utilities are bidding $273 million for a $310 
million dam. Yet he recommended in 1954 
that you and I accept $164 million. 

In 1954 this writer summarized 10 cardinal 
points—other than the matter of hard cash— 
which characterized the Coon partnership 
bill as the most dangerous piece of financial 
hokus-pokus ever proposed in Congress. An 
analysis of the 1955 bill reveals that the new 
bill puts up a warning sign that the depths 
of its monopoly manipulation go far deeper 
than even his former bill dreamed. 

Let's look at the blind, dark alley the Coon 
bill leads the Northwest into. 
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First. Mr. Coon tells the local county as- 
sessor he shall not tax the $273 million. 
But he didn't tell you in his analysis of the 
bill. 

Second. Mr. Coon tells the State of Ore- 
gon it cannot impose the provisions of its 
hydroelectric act upon his-pet private utili- 
ties at John Day. Yet he didn’t tell you 
that also is contemplated under the bill. 

Third. Mr. Coon tells the private utilities 
they need not distribute the power widely 
with preference to residential or rural cus- 
tomers nor in compliance with low-cost 
provisions of previous power policies. Yet 
Mr. Coon didn’t tell you that was part of 
the bill. In fact he purposely spoke of the 
“widest distribution to domestic and rural 
customers” to purposely mislead the public. 

Fourth. Mr. Coon tells the private utilities 
they can assign, barter, speculate in, and 
otherwise deal in their power contracts be- 
tween each other without the slightest con- 
trol by the landlord himself—the Secretary 
of the Interior. Mr. Coon doesn’t tell you in 
his analysis that each private utility holds 
this automatic option upon the other part- 
ner private utilities so that the monopoly 
can grow tighter but can never be broken. 
‘The alley is not only dark and blind but is 
a one-way gangplank. 

Fifth. Mr. Coon tells the private partners 
he hands them a blank check upon Uncle 
Sam for “There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act.” No- 
where is there a specific guaranty that the 
partners will pay any sum, but clearly there 
is an agreement that they will receive 100 
percent of the power and most specifically 
that “the contracts provided for herein shall 
be deemed contractual obligations of the 
United States Government” even though 
this bill prevents the Congress from having 
any surveillance over the project or the con- 
tracts. Yet Mr. Coon has the nerve to casu- 
ally remark to you in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that this provision on obligations 
“makes the obligations of the United States 
rank equally with those assumed by the 
local interests. 

Sixth. Within 6 months after enactment 
of the bill 99 percent of the public agencies, 
and perhaps 100 percent, in the Northwest 
would be disqualified from participation in 
the project yet he tells you that “the im- 
portant thing is who is served—not by whom 
he is served.” 

Seventh. Mr. Coon does not reserve John 
Day power—not a kilowatt—for national 
defense. He does not tell you that his bill 
will require that national defense buy it back 
from private utilities. 

Eighth. Mr. Coon tells the private utilities 
that certain costs at their option may be 
paid in equal installments over a 50-year 
period at low-cost Federal interest, but he 
leads you to believe in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor that all the money must be advanced 
before the power contracts can be executed. 

Ninth. Mr. Coon grants the private utili- 
ties with the contracts not only a monopoly 
upon the present John Day development, 
but grants them an option upon all future 
generators at John Day, even though those 
added generators might be made possible by 
future public upstream storage projects. 

Tenth. Mr. Coon tells the private utilities 
they can have the franchise for 50 years, yet 
he tells you “the John Day project will be a 
Federal project in all respects.” 

Eleventh. Mr. Coon tells the private utili- 
ties they are not bound but that the Fed- 
eral Government is bound to his bill—the 
bill provides that if John Day turns out to 
be an expensive project the partners will 
not pay a nickel, but that if engineers find 
that it will be a bargain the public will be 
obligated to contract it at that bargain fig- 
ure to private utilities. Mr. Coon doesn't 
tell you this is a “heads I win, tales you lose” 
bill. 
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Twelfth. Mr. Coon directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to deliver for 50 years power 
equal to that generated by the initial facili- 
ties. However, the operation by the Army of 
the project as part of a river system may 
some es be less than the partners will 
contend they are entitled to under contract. 
Whatever happens to the dam, the private 
stockholders hold the contract. And this is 
an obligation of the United States. 

Thirteenth. The Coon bill does not re- 
quire the project to be integrated with the 
Northwest power system. It does not re- 
quire that the power be subject to the rate 
supervision of that system. It provides for 
the charging of rates on the basis of risk 
capital under conditions where there is no 
risk involved. 

But Mr. Coon does not tell you that in 
return for the public subsidy, the public 
contract, the freedom from taxes on the 
power facilities, the freedom from risk, the 
low Government interest on much of the 
investment, the freedom from rent, the free- 
dom from competition his bill doesn't re- 
quire a single thing in return from the pow- 
er companies and it guarantees the power 
consumer nothing. 

What in reality it does is give $1,270,000,- 
000 worth of power for possibly $273 mil- 
lion—and if Mr. Coon would have had his 
way in 1954 he would have given it away for 
$164 million. 

And in the bargain Mr. Coon tells the 
utilities if they can get $3 billion in high 
rates out of the million dollars“ worth of 
power that’s O. K. with him. After all, even 
$100 million isn’t much if it belongs to John 
Q. Public. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR CONSERVATION 
` PAYMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1573) to repeal section 
348 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is Calendar 
Order No. 218, House bill 1573, to repeal 
section 348 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I call that 
fact to the attention of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
H. R. 1573 was, of course, passed by the 
House of Representatives, and I under- 
stand it was passed unanimously, and it 
also was reported unanimously by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. I might modify that state- 
ment by saying that two or three mem- 
bers of the committee were not present 
when the bill was ordered to be reported. 
As to whether they were recorded affirm- 
atively or negatively, I would not say, 
but all members of the committee 
present voted in favor of H. R. 1573. 
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This is a bill to repeal section 348 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
which section, commonly known as the 
Holland amendment in the act of last 
year, denies soil-conservation payments 
to producers who violate their acreage 
allotments. 

Prior to last year section 348 applied 
only to cotton producers. Last year 
Congress extended it to producers of all 
basic agricultural commodities in the 
hope that it would bring about increased 
compliance with acreage allotments. It 
now appears that, instead of accomplish- 
ing this purpose, it is resulting in de- 
creased participation in soil-conserva- 
tion programs. It has caused particu- 
lar difficulties in the case of farmers who 
are exempt from marketing quotas but 
subject to acreage allotments, such as 
wheat producers planting less than 15 
acres, tobacco producers who have voted 
down quotas, and others. 

This bill was the subject of careful in- 
quiry by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
of which subcommittee it was my privi- 
lege to be chairman. Other members of 
the subcommittee were the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Scorr] and the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MounprT]. . 

I should like to call the attention of m 
colleagues to the fact that the Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. True D. 
Morse, in his letter to the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. ELLENDER], dated 
February 9, 1955, called for the elimina- 
tion of section 348. I should like to read 
a passage or two from Mr. Morse's letter 
to the Senator from Louisiana: 


The Department approves of this proposed 
legislation, 


This was at the time the bill was before 
our subcommittee. I continue to read 
from Under Secretary Morse’s letter: 


The Department approves of this proposed 
legislation. At present the only ACP pay- 
ments made are for cost sharing with respect 
to conservation practices carried out on 
farms, and these payments represent only a 
share of the cost of performing the con- 
servation measure. There was a direct rela- 
tionship between acreage allotments and a 
portion of the payments made under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, prior to 1944, but it no longer exists. 
Also, the present average ACP amount of 
cost sharing of less than $100 is not large 
enough to be a strong incentive for farmers 
to comply with acreage allotments. 

The principal effect of this restriction— 


Namely, the Holland amendment— 


on ACP assistance will be to discourage con- 
servation on family-type farms. Since it is 
expected that most farmers will comply with 
marketing-quota provisions, the eligibility 
requirement of section 348 will affect princi- 
pally farmers with corn allotments and farm- 
ers with less than 15-acre wheat allotments. 
Under marketing-quota requirements a 
farmer with a wheat allotment less than 15 
acres is permitted to grow and harvest 15 
acres of wheat without incurring a market- 
ing-quota penalty. This exemption, how- 
ever, does not apply to the ACP eligibility 
requirement of section 348. 


The Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. True D. Morse, continues as follows, 
in his letter or report to the committee: 


Based on past experience that there will 
be about 750,000 farms with a 1955 wheat- 
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acreage allotment of less than 15 acres. A 
high percentage of these farms is expected 
to take advantage of the 15-acre limit and 
thereby become ineligible for 1955 ACP 
assistance. It is estimated that there will 
be 1,600,000 farms with a 1955 corn allot- 
ment. Based on the compliance obtained 
in 1954 it is likely that up to 60 percent, 
or almost 1 million farms, will have excess 
corn acreage in 1955 which would make them 
ineligible for 1955 ACP payments. Even 
though some farms with small wheat allot- 
ments also grow corn and would be included 
in both of the foregoing estimates, it is 
likely that substantially more than 1 mil- 
lion farms would not be eligible for ACP 
payments, due to the provisions of section 
348. 
Elimination of this entire requirement of 
eligibility is desirable. Its repeal would not 
require additional appropriations. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Under Secretary. 


Mr. President, at the time of our hear- 
ings, we were privileged to have the 
Acting Se¢retary of Agriculture, Mr. Earl 
L. Butz, appear before us. He presented 
a letter to the subcommittee; and, later, 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Peterson, also testified in behalf of 
the Department. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Butz, 
in his letter of March 10, to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], had 
this to say: 

Since the passage of Public Law 690, farm- 
ers have been expecting to be permitted to 
adjust their planted acreage to come within 
the allotment on each basic crop if they 
so desired. To change at this time, with 
respect to the 1955 crop, would lead to much 
dissatisfaction, misunderstanding, and ad- 
ministrative difficulty in connection with 
some crops, particularly corn and rice. 

The Department believes that the provi- 
sion for adjusting the planted acreage to 
the allotment should be applicable equally 
to all the basic commodities. In our opin- 
ion the provision in the present law should 
be retained. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ear. L. BUTZ, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
not only did the Department of Agricul- 
ture support the particular change we 
are recommending, but furthermore, the 
National Farmers Union supported it, as 
did, I believe, the National Grange. No 
objection was registered, with the excep- 
tion of one from the American Farm 
Bureau; and its objection was not an 
across-the-board objection, so to speak. 
It wanted some modification of the pres- 
ent provisions of section 348, but did not 
wish to go so far as the committee ulti- 
mately decided to go. 

I do not believe much more need be 
said regarding the bill, except that the 
Department of Agriculture was con- 
tacted only recently, in light of the fact 
that I had heard that amendments 
would be offered. I wish to read the 
statement reaffirming the position of the 
Department of Agriculture: 

After careful additional review and analy- 
sis by the Department of the proposal to 
repeal section 348 of the Agricultural Ad- 
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justment Act of 1938, as amended, we wish 
to reaffirm our position that this section be 
repealed, While the amendments pro- 


That is to say, the amendments which 
I gather will be proposed by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] and other 
Senators; and it is to those amendments 
that the Department of Agriculture is 
directing its attention in this memoran- 
dum— 
while the amendments proposed by Senator 
HOLLAND with respect to certain technical 
objections which we had to this section are 
generally met, nevertheless, we feel that 
there should be no relationship between 
eligibility for ACP payments and participa- 
tion in an allotment and marketing quota 
program. In view of the fact that market- 
ing quotas are in effect for all basic commod- 
ities except corn, the eligibility requirement 
of section 348 will, even after amendment, 
affect principally those farmers with corn 
allotments. Also, there will necessarily be 
a tremendous amount of administrative de- 
tail. In view of the principle involved and 
the discriminatory nature of the present 
legislation, we recommend repeal of section 
348. 


Mr. President, strange as it may seem, 
I am hereby presenting an administra- 
tion proposal. This is a unique position 
for me to occupy, but I am doing it with 
a certain amount of pleasure and with 
deep conviction. 

Iam confident that the Department of 
Agriculture has found that section 348, 
as now written, is a hindrance to an ef- 
fective soil-conservation program, rather 
than a help to the so-called acreage- 
and-production-quota program. 

Therefore, the Department and the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry recommend the repeal of this 
section, as proposed by the pending bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. If the bill shall be 
passed, is it not altogether possible that 
the soil-conservation program will be 
stimulated, rather than hampered? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the view 
of the Department of Agriculture. In 
that connection, I called attention to 
the letter of the Under Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Mr. Butz, and also the testi- 
mony before our subcommittee of the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Peterson. It was felt that the present 
limitation does nothing to strengthen 
acreage allotments and production quo- 
tas, but has substantially weakened what 
we call the participating program in soil 
conservation, by means of which the 
farmer and the Government work to- 
gether in the soil-conservation program, 
particularly in the case of the family- 
type farms. I believe we must view this 
matter on the basis of what is best for 
soil conservation. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not also true 
that the law provides appropriate pen- 
alties in cases where they are applicable, 
anyway? 

3 Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct; it 
oes. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. As I recall—and per- 
haps the Senator from Minnesota will 
wish to refresh my recollection—the bill 
is not only supported by the Department 
of Agriculture and two of the large farm 
organizations, but also is supported by 
the committee. I believe it was unani- 
mously approved by our committee. I 
know it was unanimously approved by 
the subcommittee, and I believe it was 
unanimously approved and ordered re- 
ported by the full Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, although with 
certain reservations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. I 
qualify my statement by saying that I 
believe 1 or 2 members of the commit- 
tee were absent, but were polled. It is 
correct that all members of the commit- 
tee present or polled voted in the af- 
firmative. 

Mr.MUNDT. That is correct. As ad- 
ditional support for that position, let me 
point out that at the bottom of page 4 
of the report will be found a list of a 
large number of Members of the House 
of Representatives who have introduced 
bills along the same general line. In- 
cluded in the list are members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, as well 
as other Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and they are rather evenly 
divided as between the two political 
parties. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Furthermore, let 
me point out that a number of Senators 
have introduced similar bills. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For instance, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTs] 
introduced such a bill on January 6; and 
similar bills were introduced by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Munopr], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Younc]. In the committee 
there was some discussion as to whether 
we should report a Senate bill on this 
subject; but in order to expedite the tak- 
ing of action by the entire Congress— 
in view of the fact that immediate re- 
peal of this provision is important for 
farmers, in connection with their plan- 
ning of soil conservation—we determined 
to report to the Senate the House bill, 
and thus expedite the passage of the 
proposed legislation. However, I think 
it should be clear that the Senators who 
sponsored separate bills on this subject 
had in mind the same objective. In fact, 
several of the bills are in identical lan- 
guage. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

I should also like to say that I wish to 
join with the Senator from Minnesota 
in urging our colleagues not to endeavor 
to load up this little corrective amend- 
ment with any other amendment at this 
time, for this is something which it is 
necessary for us to do soon and quickly 
if the maximum benefit is to be had. 

So I hope nothing which would result 
in further delay on the House side will 
be done. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 
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Mr. President, I should like to state for 
the Recor the name of the witness rep- 
resenting the Department of Agriculture 
who appeared before the committee. He 
is the Honorable Ervin L. Peterson, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Acting Administrator of the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service, Mr. F. G. 
Ritchie, also appeared. 

If my colleagues will examine pages 
7, 8, and 9 of the hearings, they will find 
that Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Peterson un- 
qualifiedly endorse this particular pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Ritchie was asked by me: 


Have you thought that the operation of 
section 348 has impaired or impeded in any 
way your ACP program? 


That was the question I asked the Act- 
ing Director of the Agricultural Con- 
servation Program Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Ritchie 
responded to my question as follows: 


I believe it has, as it applied to these 
crops, such as corn and wheat, particularly. 
We find a good many farmers who come to 
the county offices to see about getting cost, 
sharing under the ACP on the conservation 
work that they would like to do. We have 
to inform them about the provisions of this 
section of the act, to be sure that they are 
not misled and go ahead and do their work 
and then find themselves ineligible for ACP 
help. A large portion of them, when they 
find that they have to comply with all of the 
allotments, decide that they will just forego 
the conservation activity. 


Listen to this: 


So we feel like it is deterring the achieve- 
ment of conservation, out of proportion to 
the benefits that it is getting in causing 
these farmers to comply with the allotments. 


That answers the question of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
mond]. Mr. Ritchie says: 


So we feel like it is deterring the achieve- 
ment of conservation, out of proportion to 
the benefits that it is getting in causing 
these farmers to comply with the allotments. 


Then I asked the following question: 


Senator HUMPHREY. In other words, the 
penalty is not sufficient to get compliance 
under the allotment, but the loss of the 
benefits under ACP could in some way re- 
tard some of your efforts in soil conservation? 

Mr. RITCHIE. That is correct. 


Later we had the testimony of Mr. 
Lynn, legislative director of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. As I have 
stated, Mr. Lynn took a little different 
point of view. This is what he had to say 
as his concluding statement: 


May I conclude by saying that I recognize 
that the Department of Agriculture has rec- 
ommended the repeal of section 348 and that 
we are the only witness recommending the 
continuance of section 348. We would cer- 
tainly hope that the committee would give 
serious consideration to this particular sec- 
tion. If it seems advisable to amend this 
section to do what I suggested before, to 
take care of these smaller farmers who need 
to put out enough corn to fill their silo, or 
the small wheat farmer who needs to plant 
enough wheat for his own home consump- 
tion, up to 15 acres, we would support an 
amendment to section 348 to so provide. 


Even the Farm Bureau Federation 
recognizes that the present provisions of 
law are undesirable, in the sense that 
they do not strengthen production con- 
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trols, and do not provide for improve- 
ment in soil conservation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
first to clear up any question as to the 
support of this measure in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. I have 
no doubt that the statement which has 
been made, that the members present 
voted to report House bill 1573, is cor- 
rect. However, several members of the 
committee were not present. Upon the 
table there is a printed amendment, in 
the nature of a substitute, submitted by 
three members of the committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], former chairman of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], former 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the senior 
Senator from Florida, in which they are 
joined by the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. Three of the four 
authors of the substitute amendment are 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and we were not in 
accord with the bill as originally intro- 
duced and as reported. Instead, we have 
submitted a substitute which we think 
would effectively clear up the difficulties 
mentioned by the Senator from Minne- 
sota, and not cripple the enforcement 
of the price-support program in the way 
it would be crippled by the enactment of 
the proposed repeal measure. 

The second thing I wish to say is that, 
while this amendment bears my name, 
and I am proud to have it bear my name, 
the fact is that the amendment is a prod- 
uct of the thinking of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, as reflected in resolu- 
tions adopted by it last year, and also last 
December, at the last annual convention. 
The Farm Bureau Federation of my own 
State likewise is very strongly in support 
of the amendment. 

What did the provision which is sought 
to be repealed by the pending measure 
do? It enacted, in a weakened way, a 
provision of law with reference to all 
basic commodities, which had been effec- 
tive as to cotton, one of the basic com- 
modities, continuously since 1933, with- 
out doing violence to the producers 
of cotton, but, to the contrary, with the 
accomplishment of sound objectives by 
way of closer adherence to the allotted 
acreages than was found in the case of 
some of the other great industries, nota- 
bly the corn industry. 

In 1933 the original Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act was enacted. I think all 
Members of the Senate will recall that 
it was held unconstitutional in 1936. Up 
to that time a single measure dealt with 
the entire field of price support, conser- 
vation, and other objectives in this field 
designed to bring greater prosperity to 
agriculture. 

Under the system of rental and benefit 
payments which prevailed under that 
act, the linking together of the conser- 
vation payment and the price-support 
structure was effectively accomplished. 

After 1936, immediately upon the rul- 
ing of the Supreme Court that the orig- 
inal AAA Act was unconstitutional, Con- 
gress enacted, within a few weeks, the 
original Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act of 1936, which was the 
first exclusive conservation measure in 
this field. 
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Under that measure as well, with ref- 
erence to cotton, the same provision was 
applicable. In 1938 that measure was 
reenacted in more perfect form, and a 
part of the act of that year was section 
348, which Congress amended last year. 
It has been in force continuously since 
that time. 

Let me read section 348 in the act of 
1938, which applied solely to cotton. I 
omit certain words which are unneces- 
sary in giving the full meaning of that 
section: 

Any person who knowingly plants cotton 
in excess of the farm acreage allotment shall 
not be eligible for any payment under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended. 


From 1938 until last year, 1954, that 
provision was in force. Not only did no 
harm result from it to the hundreds of 
thousands of producers of cotton in the 
United States, but a better performance 
in living up to acreage allotments was 
accomplished by the cotton industry 
than was found in some of the other in- 
dustries, in which no such provision ap- 
plied. I think the record shows very 
clearly that the cotton industry is one of 
the great industries which has not cost 
the American people heavily under the 
price-support program or the soil-con- 
servation program. To the contrary, 
cotton farmers have stood by their guns. 
They have stood by each other, and have 
stood by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Nation in very strictly observing 
their acreage allotments. Without 
doubt, this particular section played 
some part in that strict observance. 

When the measure was before the 
Senate last year, as Senators will recall, 
a situation was presented in which we 
were endeavoring to save a price sup- 
port program, with little reductions, at 
most, for any commodity, and with no 
reductions from the 90 percent price 
support program in the case of com- 
modities of which no great surpluses were 
created—in other words, commodities 
the producers of which imposed self 
discipline. 

At the time of the consideration of 
that measure I offered on the floor the 
amendment which extended section 348, 
which had been in force since 1938 as 
to cotton, so as to apply to all basic com- 
modities, including cotton. 

In re-writing the amendment at that 
time we made it a weaker provision, but 
we thought a fairer provision, than that 
which had been contained in the original 
section 348, because the original section 
348 provided that if a grower knowingly 
over-planted he should forfeit his right 
to soil-conservation payments. 

As we rewrote the provision in the bill 
last year, we used the words “any person 
who knowingly harvests.” That made it 
possible for him to adjust his acreage 
throughout the period of production, in 
the event he found that he was over his 
allotment, or in the event there was 
some trespassing upon his allotment next 
year. 

The form in which the measure was 
enacted last year is one of the things, 
it seems to me, that operates as a road- 
block in our present discussion, and it 
Seems to me that possible support for 
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the measure, which is now under con- 
sideration, comes from those who op- 
posed the bill of last year. 

Perhaps the three Senators who gave 
the strongest or most active support to 
the enactment of the bill last year were 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
ANDERSON], and the senior Senator from 
Florida, We were proud to give that 
support. We are not found in support 
of this repeal measure because we believe 
it is a salutary thing to provide that the 
Government shall not, out of one of its 
pockets, pay money to growers to whom 
it is offering a very generous program 
out of another pocket, when such grow- 
ers refuse to play fair to the second 
pocket, although they share in the gov- 
ernmental payments from the second 
pocket which continue in such large 
measure, in so many billions of dol- 
lars. That is how simple it is. 

If a grower wants to play ball with his 
fellows and with his own Government 
and with the people of the Nation, who 
are providing funds so generously in 
order that there may be some stability 
in his industry, he should at least be 
willing to be fair enough not to trespass 
upon the acreage allotments which are 
given him, and which represents his fair 
share of the total amount available for 
his industry. It seems to me that is a fair 
condition to impose upon him, namely, 
that he shall observe the provisions of 
the price-support program, as made ap- 
plicable to him through his acreage al- 
lotments, if he is to hold out his other 
hand and ask the Federal Government to 
pay largess for carrying on practices 
which are good for him, and which, as a 
rule, he should carry on regardless of 
whether anyone contributes to the cost 
of the program. 

I do not have a great deal more to say 
on this subject, except that I wish to 
voice some disappointment with the 
fact—and it is a fact, as stated by the 
Senator from Minnesota—that appar- 
ently the Department of Agriculture is 
willing to blow both hot and cold on this 
matter. It blew very hot last year, when, 
with the support of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and of a majority of 
the membership of both Houses of Con- 
gress, as well as a preponderance of the 
American people, Congress enacted a 
program which was designed better to 
serve agriculture and to retain price 
supports for certain commodities. 

We are sorry that the Department of 
Agriculture has seen fit to leave us, its 
advocates of last year, and to take the 
position that repeal of this provision 
should now be accomplished. 

We are particularly sorry that the De- 
partment sees fit to base its position 
upon something which cannot yet be 
demonstrated at all, namely, that the 
provision is crippling the conservation 
program. The provision did not become 
applicable until the first of this year. 
No payments under it can be made until 
the end of this year. No one knows yet 
what will be done under it. If one reads 
the testimony carefully, he learns 
simply that certain farmers, when in- 
formed of this provision, have said that 
they would rather go ahead and violate 
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their acreage allotments than partici- 
pate in the soil conservation program. 

Mr. President, what I say now I say 
in complete good humor. So far as I 
am concerned, if any farmer wishes de- 
liberately to violate the acreage allot- 
ments which the Government has pre- 
scribed for his protection and for the 
protection of his fellow farmers and the 
agricultural industry, I am willing to 
have him abandon his right to claim 
money from the Federal Government for 
pursuing on his land practices—sound 
practices, I may say—which he ought to 
be willing to pursue in protection of him- 
self and of his own land and its values, 
even without Federal assistance. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
if there may not be 2 or 3 situations 
which might possibly be corrected by the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very glad that 
the Senator from Utah has made that 
suggestion. The 4 Senators to whom 
I have already referred have prepared a 
substitute which corrects the only 4 
embarrassing situations we could find 
lending support to the arguments ad- 
vanced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It corrects them entirely without 
repealing the salutary provisions con- 
tained in section 348. 

It seems to the Senators who are of- 
fering the amendment that what the 
sponsors of the bill would have us do is 
to cut off our good right arm because we 
happen to have a hangnail on one of 
the fingers, instead of giving detailed 
and specific attention to the hangnail. 

The amendment which we have pre- 
pared was submitted to the Department 
of Agriculture; and the Department of 
Agriculture, through its Under Secre- 
tary, Mr. Morse, admitted to me no later 
than this morning that it would correct 
the difficulties of which the Department 
is cognizant, although he reiterates that 
it was the preference of the Department 
of Agriculture that section 348 should be 
repealed entirely. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Dakota to with- 
hold his question until I have read into 
the Recorp the proposed amendment, in 
the nature of a substitute. It proposes 
that the measure shall read as follows: 

Sec. 348. (a) Any person who knowingly 
harvests an acreage of any basic agricultural 
commodity on his farm which has been de- 
termined by the Secretary to be in excess of 
the farm acreage allotment for such com- 
modity for the farm for such year under 
this title shall not be eligible for any pay- 
ment for such year under the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended. 


So far as those words go, that is exact- 
ly the language of the present provision. 
Then we add four exemptions, which 
comprise all the exemptions so far as we 
could hear any statement made by any- 
one that should be made in the revision 
of the act. 
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Before I read the four exemptions, I 
think I should say to the Senator from 
Minnesota and to other Senators that 
I believe they will recall that the meas- 
ure of last year was rewritten in con- 
ference; that this particular provision 
did not come out of conference in the 
same wording in which it was submitted 
on the floor and debated on the floor, 
and that in rewriting the provision in 
conference there were omitted some of 
the details, which it now appears should 
have been included. 

I read those four exemptions as fol- 
lows: 

For the purposes of this section, no person 
shall be deemed to have harvested any acre- 
age of any basic agricultural commodity in 
excess of his farm acreage allotment by rea- 
son of harvesting corn for ensilage, harvest- 
ing wheat in an amount not in excess of 
15 acres, harvesting a commodity or a crop 
with respect to which producers have re- 
jected marketing quotas in a marketing- 
quota referendum, or harvesting peanuts for 
seed to be used for the raising of peanuts 
to be hogged off. 


Hogged off” is not a very euphonious 
term. It is used in the peanut belt to 
denote the harvesting of a crop of pea- 
nuts entirely by turning in the hogs and 
letting them follow their natural in- 
stinets by going after the luscious nut 
under the ground. They are very thor- 
ough harvesters, if I may say so. 

The problems covered by these four 
provisions, Mr. President, were the only 
ones, with the exception of one covered 
in a later modification of the bill which 
I shall read, which we were able to find 
from one end of this country to the other 
in which the amendment as written in 
the present law offers any difficulties 
whatsoever. 

The first was with reference to farm 
acreage for the production of corn har- 
vested for ensilage; that is, to go into 
silos to become feed on the farm for dairy 
cattle or livestock, or not to be used in 
connection with any marketing. 

Second. The harvesting of wheat in 
an amount not in excess of 15 acres. 
There is a marketing quota provision 
which allows the harvesting of 15 acres 
of wheat without penalty. Judging by 
the letter from Mr. Morse or by the 
testimony of Mr. Peterson, if there is any 
strong feeling at all on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture, it is that 
they are fearful that if a farmer whose 
actual allotment may have been 5 or 10 
acres planted, despite his allotment, up 
to 15 acres, he might have to come under 
this provision. I think that is a highly 
strained construction of the law. But 
whether that is so or not, the substitute 
as prepared would correct that situation. 

The third is the harvesting of a com- 
modity or crop with respect to which the 
producers have rejected marketing quo- 
tas in a referendum. That speaks for 
itself. 

The fourth is the harvesting of pea- 
nuts for seed for hogging-off purposes. 
There are many peanut producers who 
raise peanuts simply for the purpose of 
fattening their hogs. Some of those 
producers felt they should be allowed to 
grow peanuts for seed in order that they 
might go ahead with their program. 
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Mr. President, those were the only 
four situations which we could find and 
which the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration could find from one end of the 
country to the other which required any 
special treatment under the act to make 
sure they would be exempted so that no 
unfair result could come to them under 
the provisions of the act. 

There was likewise a matter of proce- 
dure which proved to be burdensome and 
which we chose to correct by subdivision 
(b) of the proposed substitute, which 
reads as follows: 

(b) Persons applying for any payment of 
money under the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, as amended, shall be 
required to establish their eligibility for such 
payment under this section in such manner 
as the Secretary may prescribe by regulation. 


That paragraph would give the Secre- 
tary the authority to issue regulations 
which would make it unnecessary to send 
out notices to every farmer, even though 
he could not possibly be affected, and 
would save an enormous amount of of- 
fice work which under present regula- 
tions would be required, and which I 
understand from the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont are actually required 
in his State, although there was no direct 
implication in the law that it affected 
the growers of his State. 

So, Mr. President, we think that the 
substitute is by all means the sound 
method of approaching the problem, 
rather than the repealing of a provision 
which is salutary and which we think 
is on the side of decency in that it pre- 
scribes that a farmer who claims largess 
from the Government through his con- 
servation payments must at least play 
fair with his Government and with other 
producers. 

Mr. YOUNG rose. 

. Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I shall 
wait to get the floor in my own right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. I shall wait until I can 
get the floor in my own right. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, after 
listening to the Senator from Florida 
today, and having heard him previously, 
I am convinced that he is correct, and 
that the amendment is a sound approach 
to the problem. I recognize the fact that 
there are difficulties in connection with 
the four categories which he has men- 
tioned. But I think they could be com- 
pletely corrected by the amendment 
ment which he has prepared. I was 
hoping that it would be offered and that 
we would have an opportunity to discuss 
it on its merits. Iam very happy to join 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, who has made an outstanding 
record with respect to agriculture in the 
United States since he entered the Sen- 
ate. I am glad to go along with him 
in support of his amendment. 

It is very inconsistent, indeed, for men 
who operate farms, large acreages, who 
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take conservation help and use fertilizers 
to increase their output, to ask the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to give 
them compensation benefits when they 
do not comply with at least the spirit of 
the act. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah. I certainly 
agree with him completely. The ques- 
tions involved must be decided, whether 
my amendment is actually offered or not. 
I have been disappointed and discour- 
aged in connection with the idea of offer- 
ing it, because I learned a long ago that 
it was sort of a futile gesture to hand a 
gun to a man who would not fight, or to 
give a tool to a man who would not work, 
or to present a program to a man who 
will not use it. I believe that good, firm 
leadership in this field would lead to a 
correction of some of the manifest 
abuses in connection with surpluses 
which have been piled sky high in the 
warehouses of the Nation and in the 
ships which were empty before they were 
filled with surplus products. We have 
all been looking for some method of dis- 
posing of those surpluses. Many meth- 
ods have been suggested, and I should 
like to think most of them are wise. But 
we are still struggling under those im- 
mense surpluses. As I recall the latest 
report shows a billion bushels of surplus 
wheat. I do not have in mind the exact 
amount of the surplus of butter and milk 
products. But the surpluses are so 
great as to baffle any solution that has 
ever been suggested along the line of 
having them consumed by human beings. 
As a matter of fact, we have actually 
turned to chickens and cattle to con- 
sume great amounts of dried milk. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am a farmer, in a 
small way, particularly with respect to 
the raising of fruit, but I never could see 
a sound policy in any law which provided 
aid from the Government for doing what 
I was already doing and had been doing 
for a number of years, such as fertilizing 
the orchards. I think that applies all 
down the line. It seems to me that if the 
program is unreasonable it is going to 
be difficult to continue to sell it to the 
American people, particularly if we con- 
tinue to allow these absurd situations to 


develop. 
Mr. HOLLAND. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. I think all the public- 


opinion polls which have been conducted 
in urban areas or in areas where perish- 
able agricultural commodities are pro- 
duced, and in other areas of the Nation, 
have shown rather conclusively that the 
general public was pretty well “fed up” 
on the program under which we were op- 
erating until last year. I think the pub- 
lic is hoping that the program we 
adopted last year will be given a fair 
chance to be effective. I cannot imagine 
anything which will be more discourag- 
ing than to have word go out—and it 
must go out if this bill is passed—that 
instead of strengthening the program, 
we are actually weakening it. 

I repeat: The provision as to cotton 
has been in effect throughout the dura- 
tion of the law, and it has proved to be 
a salutary provision. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I will yield first to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

I cannot imagine anything more dis- 
couraging and disheartening to persons 
who are looking hopefully to balanced 
budgets and to industries which will 
more or less stand on their own, though 
I fully agree that as to the basics and cs 
to some other products we must have 
some support-price program, than to 
learn that the White Knight who led 
them so hopefully to higher ground last 
year has begun to be a little fearful as 
to whether he can lead successfully. I 
think it will be a most disappointing and 
discouraging experience. 

Speaking only for myself, as one of the 
strong advocates of his program last 
year on the floor and elsewhere, a pro- 
gram which was mine before he came 
into the picture 2 years ago, it is dis- 
couraging to me to find a suggestion in 
the report that there is no connection 
between the conservation program and 
the price-support program. To that 
subject, I shall devote a little further 
attention in a moment. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I appreciate what the 
Senator from Florida has been saying. 
He had been giving a very accurate 
résumé of the situation with which we 
are confronted. 

When anyone says there has never 
been any connection between the ACP 
program and controls, he is simply in- 
correct, because there has been such a 
connection for years past. 

In view of the fact that the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Florida 
and others of us have proposed exempts 
from the provisions of section 348 the 
small wheatgrower, who has no voice in 
the determination of whether he shall 
be placed under controls or not; inas- 
much as it exempts the dairy farmer, 
who grows corn for silage, and does not 
market his corn anyway; inasmuch as 
it exempts peanuts, which are “hogged 
oft” if planted in excess acreage, or per- 
haps are kept for seed; inasmuch as it 
relieves State officials who are concerned 
with soil conservation from sending 
questionnaires to hundreds of thousands 
of farmers who are not affected at all 
or who do not produce basic commodi- 
ties for marketing anyway; does it not 
then appear that the only possible rea- 
son for insisting upon the bill as reported 
by the committee, rather than the Hol- 
land amendment, would be to give the 
green light to the corporation farmers, 
the large farmers, to go ahead and plant 
in excess of their fair allotment without 
incurring the penalty provided by sec- 
tion 348? 

Is not that the only possible reason 
anyone could have for voting for the 
bill as reported instead of for the Holland 
amendment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That certainly is one 
of the very persuasive reasons. I think 
there is another reason, as to which the 
Senator from Vermont and I might not 
be in complete accord, having to do with 
an event which will occur in November 
of next year. But that I shall waive for 
the moment. 

I thoroughly agree with the position 
taken by the Senator from Vermont to 
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the effect that the bill, if enacted as it is 
now before the Senate, would simply 
play into the hands of the large, mecha- 
nized farmers who are already producing 
at a unit cost very much less than that 
of the family farmers; and it would put 
every Member of the Senate who votes 
for the bill in the position of going fur- 
ther and further toward the stamping 
out of the family-type farms and the re- 
moval of the protection which now is 
accorded to family-type farmers, and 
which, under our proposed substitute, 
would be generously extended to all the 
small wheat farmers, all the small corn 
and dairy farmers, and all the other 
groups which the Senator from Vermont 
has mentioned. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to say so, if things in a certain 
political party continue to go as they 
appear to be going at this time, I am not 
so certain that there will be much dis- 
agreement between the Senator from 
Florida and me in November of next 
year—and I am not referring to the Re- 
publican Party. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I stated, when I ad- 
verted to that question, that I did not 
expect to find the Senator from Ver- 
mont and myself in complete accord 
when we got into that field. I have not 
been disappointed in his reaction to it. 

But certainly, with the exception of 
the point which he has strongly made, 
the other point which I have suggest- 
ed—and I have only suggested it—is 
about the only other argument I can see 
for the passage of the bill. 

Speaking only for myself, and not from 
a partisan standpoint, I should dislike 
greatly to think that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, whom I have found to be 
highly nonpartisan in his approach to 
problems, had another approach to this 
particular problem. I am simply regret- 
ful that he is surrounded apparently by 
advisers who, I think, have carried him 
into strange lanes and alleys in the 
reaching of the conclusion which he ap- 
pears to have reached as to the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield further to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. As a result of oral dis- 
cussions with some of the officials of the 
Department of Agriculture, I have come 
to the conclusion that although they are 
reluctant to reverse the position which 
had previously been taken, or even to 
modify it, they would find it highly pos- 
sible to apply the law equitably and 
fairly, as intended by Congress under 
the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Florida and other Senators. I 
feel certain they will not say they could 
not apply the law fairly; but when he 
has once taken a position, we know how 
reluctant any bureaucrat is to change 
that position, or even to modify it. 

I agree with the Senator from Florida 
that in the Department of Agriculture 
there are certain persons, acting in an 
advisory capacity, who sometimes give 
the Secretary what we might call a bum 
steer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is unfortunate 
that the distinguished Secretary of Agri- 
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culture has not had the time—and he 
cannot possibly have the time in this 
or any other matter—to master all the 
details himself, because I have great 
confidence in his integrity, his soundness 
of conscience, and his desire to serve all 
the people and all the producers in any 
agricultural group. I simply differ with 
him very strongly in the soundness of 
the conclusion to which he has attained; 
whether by guidance or by thinking of 
his own, I am not able to say. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would not the Senator 
from Florida agree, too, that we must 
be watching the entire principle under- 
lying farm programs in the United 
States? I am certain the Senator is 
aware of the reports which have been 
circulating to the effect that the wheat 
growers this year may vote down con- 
trols. I believe the Senator is aware of 
the unrest which is developing rapidly 
in the cotton growing areas, and of the 
growing demand on the part of cotton 
growers that they be permitted to run 
their own business, to recover the mar- 
kets they have lost during recent years, 
and to prosper under their own steam. 

Furthermore, if I may add another 
point, I think one clear red light, or at 
least caution light, which was lit before 
us in the last 2 weeks, was the spon- 
taneous vote by a substantial majority, 
in the House of Representatives last 
week to throw peanuts completely out 
of the list of basic commodities. 

Though the House came back into line 
later, I suspect that some Members felt 
the sting of the whip. However, a pro- 
gram cannot be operated forever with a 
whip. 

I think we should take warning from 
the fact that consumers also have taken 
an interest in what is going on, and that 
the next time a commodity is voted out 
of the law, as peanuts were, it will prob- 
ably stay out. 

I think we should take heed that if 
we have a program, the way to make the 
program permanent and successful is to 
make it work, and not to give a green 
light to violators and would-be violators. 

Certainly the Holland amendment 
overcomes the weaknesses of section 348. 
There were weaknesses in that section. 
I admit that. I know it now. But if it 
is desired to go beyond that, if it is the 
intention to say to the corporation farm- 
ers, the wheat farmers producing on 
1,000, 2,000, or 5,000 acres, “Go ahead 
and overplant; you will get your money 
just the same,” we will be inviting trou- 
ble for farm programs generally. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I could not more 
thoroughly agree with the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. I think we 
would be inviting not only trouble, but 
also disaster of the most grievous sort, 
if we took a step of that kind at this 
time, when the program voted last year, 
including the portion of it now under 
discussion, is just going into effect. I 
may say that the Senator from Florida 
has tried to show rather clearly his un- 
derstanding of the fact that some of the 
producers in some agricultural industries 
are going to be finding much difficulty 
this year. I joined in increasing the 
estimate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the ACP program from $195 
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million to $250 million solely becauce I 
thought that there ought to be a little 
heavier cushion. I want to have that 
cushion. But, Mr. President, I do not 
want to have available a cushion which 
will depend for its availability upon ex- 
cesses and abuses and violations on the 
part of the individuals who receive acre- 
age allotments, and who I think, in de- 
cency and in honor, ought to observe 
those allotments if they expect to par- 
ticipate in the ACP program. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to call to 
the attention of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida a fact of which I am 
sure he must have become aware from 
the letter of the Under Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture, True D. 
Morse, which appears on page 2 of the 
report, in which he says, without equivo- 
cation of any kind: “The Department 
approves of this proposed legislation“ 
period. 

I notice that the distinguished former 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry questioned the wisdom 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
making that decision, and figured per- 
haps it reached an erroneous conclusion. 
In that event, I wonder if perhaps the 
Senator does not consider that the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which he feels 
could be wrong now, might not have been 
even more wrong a year ago, when it 
was recommending, along with the dis- 
tinguished Senator, the abandonment of 
the 90-percent price-support program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think that incon- 
sistency could not be chargeable to the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota because he was wrong last year and 
he is wrong now. Those who are sup- 
porting the pending bill are the ones who 
opposed the salutary program of last 
year, including my distinguished friend, 
the senior Senator from South Dakota. 

If I could hear those who were strong 
advocates of the price-support program 
last year come forward and say, “Here is 
something to make the present program 
work better,” I would be very much com- 
forted. But though I have listened in- 
tently, I have not heard the first com- 
ment from a Senator who took such a 
position about bringing into sounder 
perspective the whole price-support pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MUNDT. What we are trying to 
do is to correct, at least to a minor de- 
gree, some of the major mistakes of those 
who last year supported a change in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Since the Senator 
has adverted to the statement of Mr. 
True D. Morse, I should like to call at- 
tention to the fact that the middle sen- 
tence in the very paragraph from which 
the Senator from South Dakota has read 
does not hold up. That sentence reads: 

There was a direct relationship between 
acreage allotments and a portion of the 
payments made under the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, prior to 1944, 
but it no longer exists. 


I have had this matter up, in some 
detail, with the Solicitor’s office of the 
Department of Agriculture, and it has 
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been admitted to me that they could 
not point to a law under which that 
change was accomplished. 

Furthermore, it is quite clear to me, 
and I think it will be to my learned 
friend, the Senator from South Dakota, 
that not only has there been the closest 
kind of interlocking between the two 
programs from the first year's legisla- 
tion until now—and I am going to men- 
tion the various steps in a moment, if 
I may—but in the last two appropria- 
tion bills there is specific requirement 
providing for the interlocking of the two 
programs in the action of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in spending their 
soil-conservation appropriations, 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota will follow me while I 
repeat a provision from the current com- 
pilation issued by the Department of 
Agriculture in Agriculture Handbook No. 
79 of January 1, 1955, containing, among 
other things, all the provisions of the 
Agricultural Appropriation Act of last 
year. I read this provision: 

That in carrying out the 1955 program— 


That is the one under which we are 
working now— 
the Secretary shall give particular consid- 
eration to the conservation problems on 
farmlands diverted from crops under acre- 
age-allotment programs. 


Not only were the two programs in- 
terlocked already by provisions which 
are contained in the legislation which 
established them—and I am going to 
mention them in a moment—but the 
Senate and also the House, in the pas- 
sage of the appropriation bill last year 
were so fearful that the Secretary of 
Agriculture would not understand that 
these two programs were interlocked and 
were interdependent and should be ad- 
ministered together, that these words 
were placed for his guidance in the ap- 
propriation bill, and I read them again: 

That in carrying out the 1955 program 
the Secretary shall give particular consid- 
eration to the conservation problems on 
farmlands diverted from crops under acre- 
age-allotment programs. 


Of course, we all know it is because 
of the diversion of more than 30 mil- 
lion acres, under the retracted programs 
of the last 2 years, that people in cer- 
tain agricultural industries have gotten 
into the great straits they are in. 

The appropriations measure pending 
in conference has practically the same 
words in both the House and Senate ver- 
sions of the bill. The matter is not in 
conference now. I read now from the 
House print of the measure as it passed 
the Senate, including the Senate amend- 
ments, and this was not a Senate amend- 
ment: 

Provided, That in carrying out the 1956 
program— 

Now we are looking ahead to the next 

year— 
The Secretary shall give particular consider- 
ation to the conservation problems on farm 
lands diverted from crops under acreage- 
allotment programs. 


So it is clear that not merely last 
year, but this year again, the whole 
membership of both Houses of Congress 
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has understood clearly what apparently 
whoever wrote the letter which came to 
the committee from the Department of 
Agriculture did not understand that 
there was a careful interlocking of iden- 
tity, interest, and objectives between the 
two great programs. So in giving in- 
structions on the expenditures of, I be- 
lieve, $195 million last year, and this 
year of $250 million, we have included 
specific words requiring that the con- 
servation program shall be given impe- 
tus in its efforts to take care of diverted 
acreage which has been made available 
by acreage-allotment programs in the 
price-support program. 

Mr. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator has de- 
scribed the relationship of two general, 
overall, parallel programs, but he has 
not referred to any language in the state- 
ment of Under Secretary True D. Morse 
to the effect that there is a recommenda- 
tion by the Appropriations Committee 
that soil-conservation- program pay- 
ments be held up as a penalty. That is 
the point at issue. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. The members of 
the Appropriations Committees, along 
with other Members of both the Senate 
and the House, joined in enacting legis- 
lation last year which is found in section 
348 of the bill passed last year. The 
provision became applicable to each 
basic crop. That particular provision 
was contained in the law ever since 1938, 
and in the law generally since 1933, as 
it applied to cotton. So there was no 
moment when it was not true that these 
two programs were interlocked, and it 
was recognized to be so. 

If the Senator will bear with me, I may 
refer to one section of the law which af- 
fects price supports, coming down from 
the wording of the law of 1948, at the 
time when it was first sponsored by my 
distinguished friend from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN]. It was also contained in the 
soil-conservation measure coming down 
since 1938, without any change whatso- 
ever. Each of the provisions made it as 
clear as it could possibly be made that 
each particular subject, soil conservation 
on the one hand, and price support on 
the other, was always to be considered as 
part of the other program, and that the 
two were to be regarded as always inter- 
related. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Senator were to 
search for one statement in Mr. Morse's 
testimony about the relationship of the 
two programs, I think he would study 
long and in vair. to find any place in the 
parallel evolvement of these two pro- 
grams where it is indicated or implied 
that one program should be used as a 
club for securing performance of the 
other program. That is what we are 
objecting to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator could not be more in error be- 
cause, since 1938, it has been specifically 
in the law, and I shall read it again. I 
read it before the Senator was able to 
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reach the floor. This provision has been 
in the law since 1938: 

Any person who knowingly plants cotton 
on his farm in any year in excess of the 
farm acreage allotment for cotton for the 
farm for such year under section 344 shall 
not be eligible for any payment for such 
year under the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act, as amended. 


Therefore, it was not a matter of har- 
vesting but of planting. That provision 
has been in the law and has been en- 
forced as a part of the law. It has been 
accepted and lived under by the cotton 
industry, which has a fine record of per- 
formance. When one looks at the other 
industries he will not find such a record 
of performance. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I was interested in the 
colloquy between the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont and the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, in which the ques- 
tion raised was as to whether or not the 
entire repeal of the provision would help 
only corporation farmers and large 
farmers. In North Carolina there are 
many very small farmers who raise corn, 
forinstance. They do not make ensilage 
from the corn. They gather it and 
shuck it, and then feed the corn to hogs. 
Under the proposal now made, if such 
farmers exceeded their acreage by even 
one stalk of corn, they would lose the 
benefit of any payments coming to them 
under the conservation program, would 
they not? That is my question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. If they know- 
ingly harvest more than their allotment, 
and they are given a chance to have a 
check made not only by themselves but 
by the local agency, the county agency 
of the Department, and they do waive 
their right to soil-conservation pay- 
ments. 

Mr. ERVIN. If they knowingly gath- 
ered one additional stalk of corn grow- 
ing on some of their land, they would 
forfeit their right under the soil-conser- 
vation program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senator mak- 
ing a statement? 

Mr. ERVIN. I will put a question 
mark at the end of my statement. Is 
not my statement correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The statement is 
correct if there is a harvesting after 
there has been a chance for measure- 
ment, and after measurement has been 
made. Then the farmer who has har- 
vested more than he is permitted to 
harvest—unless he is one who has ensi- 
lage which he can use on his farm—has 
forfeited his soil-conservation payments. 

That would simply put on a parity the 
fine North Carolina farmers who produce 
corn with the producers of cotton, who 
lived happily under a similar provision 
for years, although one which was 
stronger because it simply provided that 
if they planted more acreage, they for- 
feited their right to soil-conservation 
payments. They have lived very hap- 
pily under that provision since 1933; and, 
so far as I know, no complaint about it 
has reached the committee. 

Mr. ERVIN. But why penalize the 
corn farmer who feeds his corn to hogs? 
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He can plant corn and put it in his silo 
and avoid any penalty, whereas if he 
feeds the corn to his hogs, he will forfeit 
the soil-conservation benefits. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
farmers of North Carolina are no more 
resourceful than that, I would say that 
might be the result. But having ob- 
served agricultural operations in North 
Carolina, where the farmers have silos 
and also have underground storage and 
other types of storage structures, in 
which corn can be stored, I do not think 
there is any serious reason for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
to be disturbed. 

On the contrary, I would feel that the 
Senator from North Carolina would 
think it only simple justice to require 
that at long last the producers of corn 
get their house in order, just as the 
producers of cotton—of whom I would 
say there are perhaps several hundred 
thousand in North Carolina—have 
cheerfully and effectively lived up to 
their acreage allotments, and have done 
a fine job in that connection. 

Why should not the corn farmers— 
the neighbors of cotton farmers, in many 
instances—be just as cheerful about 
accepting such requirements, by adher- 
ing to the law and to the regulations, 
as are the cotton farmers? 

Mr. ERVIN. Then would it not be 
advisable to extend this principle a little 
further, and provide that a farmer must 
not only obey the acreage allotments, 
but must also obey the Ten Command- 
ments, if he wishes to receive his soil- 
conservation payments? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina may have some jurisdiction in that 
field, but I have not claimed any such 
jurisdiction. I would not even attempt 
to say to the good people of my State 
of Florida what they should do in re- 
gard to obeying the Ten Command- 
ments, much less have the effrontery of 
attempting to tell the free Tar Heelians 
what they should do in that field. I 
enjoy too much my visits in North Caro- 
lina on my way to and from my own 
State to attempt to do anything which 
would jeopardize my welcome there, 
where I hope to travel immediately 
after the adjournment of Congress, while 
Iam on my way home. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let me point out that 
normally in North Carolina many farm- 
ers grow wheat and feed it to chickens. 
If such a farmer grows one grain of 
wheat more than the amount he can 
produce from the 15 acres, he would also 
lose the benefit of any soil-conservation 
payments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not believe the 
growing of one additional grain of wheat 
would cause him to forfeit anything. 

Mr. ERVIN. As a matter of fact, ifa 
farmer exceeds his allotment, he already 
is subject to a penalty under other laws, 
is he not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Under some, but not 
under others. I do not believe that is so 
in the case of corn. 

Mr. ERVIN. This proposal would re- 
sult in two punishments for the same 
offense. The farmer would be placed in 
jeopardy twice for committing one of- 
fense, would he not? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I would not say that. 
In the case of some of the basic com- 
modities, there is no penalty at all for 
overplanting. 

Mr. ERVIN. But in the case of most 
of them—the major ones—there is a 
penalty. 

Mr. HOLLAND. How about the plant- 
ing of corn? Does the Senator from 
North Carolina understand there is a 
penalty in that case? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; I understand that a 
commercial-corn farmer is subject to 
penalty in case of overplanting. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Carolina represents 
in part a State which does not have the 
markets to which the Senator from 
Minnesota has referred, because the 
corn produced in our southland is con- 
sumed there, and not marketed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; some of the farm- 
ers in North Carolina feed the corn to 
hogs, and do not sell it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore I yield, let me repeat that the far- 
ther we proceed, the clearer it becomes 
that the Senators who advocated the 
passage of the pending bill are the very 
ones who did not want a good, sound 
price-support law enacted last year, and 
fought very hard against it. In fact, 
some very unkind persons have, in re- 
ferring to the efforts of those Senators, 
used the word “filibuster.” I was not 
among that number; but I have not yet 
heard anyone admit any objection to the 
position taken by the four Senators in 
their substitute amendment—except 
those who, last year, very ardently op- 
posed a realistic coming to grips with 
the problems of the Nation in the field 
of agriculture and an attempt to get our 
agricultural production under control. 

I yield again to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I point out to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina that the Senate 
has already, without objection, passed a 
bill which would exempt the chicken 
producer of North Carolina from any 
penalty whatsoever if he produces more 
than 15 acres of wheat, so long as he 
uses the excess for his own feeding pur- 
poses. The bill is now pending in the 
House, and we hope it will be acted 
upon. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very grateful 
to my friend from Vermont for making 
that comment which, of course, is true. 
I think it should also be said that in 
various States which are not in the com- 
mercial areas of production, the farmer 
is completely exempt from any applica- 
tion of these laws, both as to wheat and 
as to corn. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I have a couple of addi- 
tional questions to ask. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont, 

Mr. AIKEN. Is there not a bill before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry which would add six States 
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to the noncommercial area? Iam pretty 
sure North Carolina is one of such States, 
which would be exempt from penalties. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is such a bill, 
but I cannot say whether or not North 
Carolina is one of the six States. 

Mr. AIKEN. There are six such 
States. I know that Georgia is one of 
them, and there are five others. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has referred to a pending bill. A 
pending bill is like the hope of salva- 
tion. It may not come to pass. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
North Carolina continues to advert to a 
field in which the Senator from Florida 
is not an expert, but he accepts the com- 
ment in good faith. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not true that it 
would be no fairer to subject the dairy- 
man producing corn for his silo to the 
penalties of the act than it would be to 
subject him to penalties for producing 
clover and other leguminous crops, which 
are equally rich in nutriment, for the 
same purpose of putting them in the silo? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senators who 
joined in the substitute amendment, in- 
cluding both the Senator from Vermont 
and the Senator from Florida, felt that 
such was the case. 

Mr. AIKEN. The dairyman ought not 
to be subjected to a penalty for produc- 
ing silage corn, any more than for pro- 
ducing clover and other crops. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have one further ques- 
tion to ask the Senator from Florida. 

Is it not a fact that, if the Holland 
amendment were rejected and the bill 
in its original form passed, the only per- 
sons who could possibly benefit from 
such action would be those who intend 
knowingly to violate the law? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. The so-called Holland 
amendment, which is the American 
Farm Bureau Federation amendment in 
the act of last year, affects no one who 
does not knowingly abuse his Govern- 
ment’s generosity, his fellow producers, 
and the American public in general, by 
knowingly exceeding his share of the 
production capacity. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. During the colloquy 
with the Senator from Vermont the Sen- 
ator from Florida referred to proposed 
legislation which the Senate passed ear- 
lier this year. It also passed Senate bill 
46, which was reported on March 23, 
legislative day of March 10. 

At that time certain products were 
exempted. Wheat was exempted, pro- 
vided the wheat was not removed from 
the farm, but the entire crop of wheat 
was used for seed on such farm, and so 
forth, and provided also that such pro- 
ducers complied with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 
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I wonder whether the amendment the 
Senator now proposes to superimpose on 
Senate bill 46 would cause us to back 
downhill from the action on Senate bill 
46, by limiting those provisions, once 
again, to 15 acres. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; that would not 
be the case. The bill as it now stands 
would back down the hill from the posi- 
tion we took last year in the effort to 
bring about greater compliance with 
acreage allotments and a higher degree 
of compliance on the part of producers 
of all basic commodities except cotton. 
This regulation had already been appli- 
cable to producers of cotton. 

We passed section 348 last year. We 
would back down the hill most inglori- 
ously, in my opinion, at a time when all 
the people of the Nation expect us, in 
good faith, to try honestly to make the 
program adopted last year work, if the 
pending bill as it is now written were 
enacted. 

I recall that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry [Mr. ELLENDER]— 
and he is an able and distinguished Sen- 
ator and chairman—was quoted in the 
public press only 3 or 4 days ago to the 
effect that he would not permit to come 
up in the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry this year a measure 
which was barely passed in the House 
of Representatives the other day, and 
which would operate to negate the fine 
effort we made last year, without ever 
giving the program a trial. He was 
quoted as stating that he would not per- 
mit it to come up this year, because he 
felt that the program ought to be given 
an opportunity to demonstrate its value. 
With that statement I completely agree. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me say, first of all, 
that I hope the Senator from Florida 
does not pin too much hope on the rather 
impetuous remark made by the chair- 
man of our committee, on the spur of 
the moment and before he had an op- 
portunity to canvass the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
It may very well develop that there are 
votes enough in that committee to force 
action and consideration on the floor of 
the Senate this year, when the measure 
can be considered as an economic asset, 
rather than to wait until next year, when 
it would be pure political buncombe. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota is, of course, 
entitled to his own opinion in that re- 
spect. However, I invite his attention to 
recent developments in the so-called 
Eastland subcommittee. The report of 
that subcommittee would indicate that 
instead of losing support in the Senate 
for the flexible price-support program 
and all the other reasonable features in 
the bill passed last year, we are gaining 
adherents. 

Again, the Senator from Florida says 
that he has no right to speak for any 
other Senator. The Senator from Flor- 
ida does not know what will develop 
when the question arises. But when the 
chairman of a great committee, a Mem- 
ber of many years’ experience in the 
Senate, a Senator who is known to have 
fought very hard last year against a 
flexible price-support program, an- 
nounces publicly to the press and over 
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the radio that he believes that the coun- 
try will expect a reasonable opportunity 
to be afforded for the performance of 
that program, and that, therefore, he 
does not propose to call up this year 
the proposed legislation to which ref- 
erence has been made, I think more than 
mere passing comment should be made 
upon his statement. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe that if my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota, has any hope of being 
able to have reported this year from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
the measure of which we speak, he prob- 
ably has not given as earnest attention 
to the subject as I believe he will give 
peere he makes any effort in that direc- 

on. 

Mr. MUNDT. Being a member of the 
Republican Party, of course, the Senator 
from South Dakota is a little more dedi- 
cated to the concept of individual re- 
sponsibility, and less dedicated to the 
concept of leadership, in contrast to 
members of the opposition party. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me comment 
upon that statement. 

Mr. MUNDT. I recognize that the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry is a very estimable 
chairman 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to reply to the 
Senator’s last statement. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thought the Senator 
from Florida had yielded to me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to reply to the 
Senator's last statement. 

I point out that last year, when there 
was pending on the floor of the Senate 
a Republican program for price support 
and for better control of the agricultural 
production of the Nation, the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota, 
who has referred to himself as a Repub- 
lican, did not see fit to support that 
program. At least, that is my recollec- 
tion. If I misquote the distinguished 
Senator, I hope he will correct me. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct. That confirms the point I make, 
that, as a Republican, I am a little more 
dedicated to the concept of individual 
responsibility than to the leadership con- 
cept, which has done so much to injure 
the great Democratic Party during the 
past 20 years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As applied last year, 
I thought it looked more like individual 
confusion, particularly when it showed 
up in the position of the Senator from 
South Dakota and his conferees who, in 
spite of strong and excellent leadership 
in the White House, and in spite of 
strong leadership from the Department 
of Agriculture—which, I regret to say, 
is somewhat weakened—and in spite of 
strong leadership from very conserva- 
tive farm organizations such as the 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Grange, 
the two cooperative organizations, and 
others, voted on the other side. I believe 
the only farm organization on the other 
side was the Farmers Union, and that 
certainly is not a Republican organiza- 
tion. 

The Senator from South Dakota saw 
fit to make his bed with the Farmers 
Union and with the other groups I have 
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mentioned, instead of following what I 
thought was strong and constructive 
leadership, which happened to come from 
the Republican Party. I did not think 
the Senator was demonstrating com- 
pletely, to the satisfaction of all who 
watched, the soundness of his Republi- 
canism. If the Senator is coming to a 
different conclusion, of course he is en- 
titled to it, and I shall not question it, 
because he knows what is in his inner- 
most thoughts. However, looking at his 
votes of last year, I conclude that he and 
the Farmers Union and a few others were 
trying to run in one direction while the 
Republican Party and a good many Sen- 
ators from this side of the aisle were 
proceeding constructively in the sound 
direction in which we were able to make 
some progress. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I recognize my great 
disadvantage in trying to say anything 
if the Senator continues to cut me off 
every time I stop to take a breath. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I apologize. 

Mr. MUNDT. Of course, the Senator 
has that right, and if he insists on as- 
serting it, I must struggle along as best 
I can. First let me refer to the last 
point the Senator made, the one about 
my Republicanism. I have already 
stated that as Republicans we hold to 
the doctrine of individual responsibility, 
as opposed to the doctrine espoused for 
the past 20 years by Senators on the 
other side of the aisle, which is a form of 
the European leadership concept, under 
which the “I am“ principle is dominant 
and under which premiers and leaders 
of state gain undue control over their 
people and over the members of their 
political parties. 

However, the point I am trying to 
make about my Republicanism is that 
in the State of South Dakota the State 
Republican Convention—the great con- 
vention of that great party of that great 
State—after due and careful investiga- 
tion and hearings, endorsed the pro- 
gram of 90-percent price supports, and 
has continued that position consistently. 
Therefore, it seems to me to be an eco- 
nomic problem rather than a political 
program. 

What started this interesting collo- 
quy, as I remember, was the statement 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
that there would be no vote in that com- 
mittee on this issue this year, although 
next year might be the appropriate time 
for it. 

I think there is abroad in the land the 
thought, which I believe originated in 
Democratic headquarters, that 1956 will 
be a better time for voting on the subject 
of agriculture than 1955. Perhaps that 
is true from the standpoint of politics. 
Certainly it is not true from the stand- 
point of the farmer, if a particular pro- 
gram has merit. 

I share completely with the Senator 
from Florida his admiration for the 
capacity, and courtesy, and leadership 
of the chairman of the committee. How- 
ever, I have never been able to find any 
corelationship between efficiency on the 
part of the chairman of the committee 
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and his accuracy as a prophet. The 
Senator from Florida and I know that 
we have never polled our committee. 
We do not know how the members of the 
committee are going to vote. We have 
the same membership on the committee 
we had last year, with one exception, 
namely, that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Scott] has replaced the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. 

Mr. MUNDT, Mr. AIKEN, and Mr. 
CARLSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall continue to 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 
I do not wish to cut him off. I was 
grieved by his suggestion that I had cut 
him off when his wind was just starting 
up in good shape. I certainly do not 
want to do that again. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is nothing I 
would rather not do than grieve my de- 
lightful friend from Florida. But I 
should like to make one other comment 
in connection with the Senator’s earlier 
statement, when he and the Senator 
from Vermont were having their con- 
genial colloquy while leaning on each 
other’s shoulders and finding much to 
support in their amendment. The Sen- 
ators became quite enthusiastic in their 
exchange of views. However, as is the 
case in such situations, we sometimes let 
our adjectives outstrip the facts as they 
are incorporated in nouns and verbs. It 
was under such circumstances that the 
Senator from Florida said, I believe, that 
the great beneficiary of the bill would be 
the large-scale farmer, or the corporate 
farmer, rather than the family-type 
farmer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is my complete 
conviction. 

Mr. MUNDT. That being true, it 
grieves me to find the distinguished 
Senator from Florida and the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] so hopelessly in disagreement 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
with which they found themselves so 
happily in agreement only a year ago. I 
say that because in the letter of Mr. 
Morse, from which both of us have read, 
each of us skipping lines here and there 
to find something pleasing to our point 
of view, Mr. Morse said: 

The principal effect of this restriction on 
ACP assistance will be to discourage conser- 
vation on family-type farms. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I hope that 

Mr. MUNDT. Isay that as a rejoinder 
to what the Senator from Florida has 
stated about corporate farmers. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am grieved that the 
Senator did not continue his reading. If 
he had done so, he would have made 
clear, as I shall do now, that the state- 
ment quoted corrected by him from the 
letter from Mr. Morse is followed by two 
illustrations of defects, both of which 
are admitted by the proponents of the 
substitute amendment, and both of 
which would be cured by the substitute 
amendment. I continue to read at the 
point where the Senator from South 
Dakota stopped his reading: 


Since it is expected that most farmers 
will comply with marketing-quota provisions, 
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the eligibility requirement of section 348 will 
affect principally farmers with corn allot- 
ments and farmers with less than 15-acre 
wheat allotments. 


Those two situations would be cor- 
rected by our substitute amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. That statement by Mr. 
Morse could not be said to apply to 
corporate farmers. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I continue to read: 

Under marketing-quota requirements a 
farmer with a wheat allotment less than 
15 acres is permitted to grow and harvest 
15 acres of wheat without incurring a mar- 
keting-quota penalty. This exemption, how- 
ever, does not apply to the ACP eligibility 
requirement of section 348, 


That is cleared up by the substitute 
amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The next paragraph 
has to do with corn, and the Senator will 
find—and I shall not read it in full— 
that in the long paragraph which im- 
mediately follows, the distinguished 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Morse, made it quite clear that his trou- 
bles come from small farmer situations 
in the wheat and corn industries, both 
of which are cured by the proposed 
amendment. Therefore that statement 
in Mr. Morse's letter becomes completely 
inapplicable in the event the substitute 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have not alleged that 
Under Secretary Morse was criticizing 
the substitute proposal as being designed 
principally to take care of the big farmer. 
What I said was in the form of a re- 
joinder to the statement by the Senator 
from Florida, that H. R. 1573 would be 
helpful to the corporate farmer and in- 
jurious to the family-type farmer. I 
think that is clear from the record and 
“oti the paragraph the Senator has 
read. 

I also believe that Mr. Morse is accu- 
rate when he says that the principal 
effect of the restriction has been to dis- 
courage conservation on family-type 
farms. It is possible that the amend- 
ment would also correct that evil. How- 
ever, it is not fair to say that our sug- 
gestion is conceived to help the big 
farmer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The substitute clears 
up the question entirely with reference 
to the small-type farmer. It restricts 
the field of application of the bill en- 
tirely to the large type of operation. I 
am sure that the Senator would agree 
that section 348 should be applied to the 
large operations. We want to leave the 
law so that it can be applied to the 
farmer who has many acres and a great 
deal of machinery and operates an in- 
dustry. However, the insistence of the 
Senator from South Dakota and his as- 
sociates, all of whom were opponents of 
the farm bill last year, that the pending 
bill must be passed as is, means that 
instead of taking a substitute measure 
which cures the defects of the law as it 
affects the small farmer, they seek the 
passage of a measure which gives un- 
bounded advantage to the big farmer. 
The Senator from Vermont was com- 
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pletely correct in calling attention to 
that fact a few minutes ago. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would not deny the 
right of the corporation farmer to have 
friends and to have his views presented 
on the floor. However, that is not what 
I wish to query the Senator from Florida 
about. Permit me to say that during the 
first 2 years I was a Member of the Sen- 
ate I was very much gratified to find that 
farm programs were not made matters 
of partisanship. There was no partisan- 
ship until a few years ago when efforts 
were begun to inject politics into the 
question. I wish to say that American 
agriculture should not be used as a foot- 
ball for either party politics or political 
philosophy. I have found among the 
Democrats some of the stanchest sup- 
porters of sound farm programs, not 
only Democrats in the Congress, but 
Democrats throughout the country who 
are leaders of farm organizations. 
Among them I have found no more 
stanch supporters of a free and pros- 
perous agriculture and sound farm pro- 
grams than are the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HOLLAND] and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wanted 
to make that statement to clear the air. 
I know those Senators will never agree 
to put American agriculture under the 
complete domination of government. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Florida, as I have 
many times previously, for his stanch 
position in behalf of conservation. But 
since the question of family-size farms 
has come into the discussion, I should 
like to suggest that the amendment 
which the Senator has offered and in 
which I have been honored to join with 
him, as has the Senator from Vermont, 
is, in my opinion, designed to make it 
possible for conservation payments to 
continue and for family-size farms to 
continue. 

If the record needs to be made more 
clear, we can read off item after item 
which the able Senator from Florida has 
supported when, in his judgment, it 
would make possible prosperity for the 
average size farm. His constant sup- 
port of measures designed to remove 
huge surpluses is exemplified in the re- 
cent act to provide for the removal of 
surpluses. But the greatest help we can 
give to the family-size farm is to provide 
prices by which the farmers can live on 
their farms and make a living, and not 
have to depend on Government subsidies. 

I commend the Senator from Florida, 
as I have many times before. 

I should like also to commend the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] for 
saying that he has not believed in put- 
ting these matters on a basis of partisan 
politics. Ican testify that in 1948, when 
the President of the United States sent 
to the Congress a bill providing for flex- 
ible price supports and for an entirely 
new price-support program, the man 
who took the bill and carried it to the 
floor and saw it pass on the floor of the 
Senate was a Republican—the Senator 
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from Vermont—who did not ask what 
the label was, whether it was a Republi- 
can label or a Democratic label, but only 
whether it would be of assistance to the 
farmers of the Nation. 

I commended his attitude then, and I 
commend it now. I am happy to be as- 
sociated with the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from New Mexico, 
who, before being a great Senator, was 
a great Secretary of Agriculture. I know 
of no person who better understands the 
problems of agriculture and what is re- 
quired to make it more stable and more 
prosperous than does the Senator from 
New Mexico. It has been a great pleas- 
ure to me that my own very strong and 
longtime convictions have arrayed me 
on the side of the Senator from Vermont 
and the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened to the debate with the idea of op- 
posing the Holland amendment, but the 
distinguished Senator from Florida has 
led me to believe that he may be on 
sound ground, after all. 

With reference to the repeal of section 
348, the inquiries I have received have 
been from small farmers with respect 
to their being able to participate in both 
conservation payments and the price- 
support program. As I examine the 
amendment, it leads me to believe that 
it does not meet all the objections with 
respect to section 348. Was it not the 
purpose to eliminate that provision? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Undoubtedly, the 
purpose of those who introduced the bill 
was to repeal entirely section 348. Based 
upon the hearing and upon the confer- 
ence with farm organizations, particu- 
larly the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the Senator from Florida and 
his associates who have offered the sub- 
stitute have found that the situation 
can, in their judgment, be cleared up 
entirely as to the small farmers by the 
adoption of the substitute and still leave 
in the bill section 348 to prevent large 
mechanized farms from exceeding their 
acreage quota with impunity and making 
it even more difficult for the small farmer 
to continue to live. 

In taking up the measure with the 
Department of Agriculture, we find that 
they feel they are obligated to continue 
their stand for outright repeal. They 
have said to me that if enacted, the sub- 
stitute amendment will cure the various 
defects it seeks to cure, and will, they 
think, be workable, and that they will be 
very happy to attempt its enforcement. 

Mr. Morse still feels that outright re- 
peal should be had. The attitude of the 
Department is not unanimous on that 
point, however. 

Mr.CARLSON. The last statement of 
the distinguished Senator assures me 
that they have gone into that feature of 
it. The mail which I have received has 
not been from large corporation farmers, 
but from small farmers who were having 
difficulty in qualifying for soil-conserva- 
tion payments. If the Senator from 
Florida will assure me that they will be 
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protected, I shall have no objection to 
his amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In my judgment, it 
would completely take care of their com- 
plaint. 

I should like to invite attention to the 
statement of Mr. Peterson, which ap- 
pears on page 7 of the hearings: 

We believe it desirable that persons receiv- 
ing benefits under one program not be in a 
position to defeat the purposes of other 
programs. 

Then he goes on to say: 

However, the provisions of section 348 as it 
now stands, we believe, are not particularly 
effective in accomplishing the intended pur- 
poses, 


What we have tried to do is to change 
section 348—and the Senator knows it 
had to be rewritten in conference—and 
to put it in a form which meets the five 
difficulties which we were able to dis- 
cover which might possibly exist if the 
language of the act were enforced as it 
now stands. We believe those difficul- 
ties would all be cured and removed, 
leaving section 348 still applicable. We 
believe this effect is needed by the large 
producers as well. 

I have repeatedly invited the Senate’s 
attention to the fact that the same pro- 
vision has been salutarily applied to the 
cotton industry ever since the beginning 
of the program, with the result that it 
has kept cotton acreage closely in line, as 
compared with other commodities which 
have not had such a restraining in- 
fluence. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. 

I will complete my remarks hurriedly. 

There was some question about the 
tying together of the two programs. I 
stated that as to each of them, from the 
beginning, there have been provisions 
which tied them to each other. In the 
beginning, there was only one act, the 
act of 1933, which was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court in 1936. 

That act was followed in a few weeks, 
first, by the Conservation Act of 1936, 
which was reenacted in 1938. One of 
the provisions of that act has been in 
existence all the time as section 348, 
which applied, as to cotton, to anyone 
who knowingly planted—not harvested, 
but knowingly planted—more than his 
allotted acreage. If he did, he lost his 
right to claim his ACP payments. That 
was a tying together which was clear 
and inescapable. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Surely this lan- 
guage is proper for the protection of the 
farmer, because the farmer might plant 
acreage and not have measured it quite 
accurately. When the county extension 
agent, or whoever was doing the measur- 
ing, came to the farm, he might say, 
“You are entitled to only 4 acres, but 
you planted 5.” 

The farmer could then say, “Well, I 
had my planting device set to measure, I 
thought, accurately, but it was not.” All 
the farmer has to do then is to refuse to 
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harvest from the extra acre, and he will 
incur no penalty under the law. 

We have had such a provision for cot- 
ton production for years past, and it has 
caused no damage. If the cotton farmer 
planted so much as 1 foot beyond what 
he was authorized to plant, he could be 
subject to a heavier penalty. This is a 
far more liberal provision. So surely, if 
the cotton provision has caused no 
trouble in 17 years of operation, there 
is no reason why the proposed provision 
should cause trouble, liberal as it now is. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico, who is a cosponsor of 
the amendment. He will remember that 
the provision in the present law was 
completely rewritten in conference. It 
was the intention of the conferees, in 
rewriting it, to make it more generous 
from the standpoint of the individual 
farmer. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is exactly the 
situation. When the difficulties were 
pointed out, the Senator from Florida 
took the position, time after time, that 
he wanted to make this a liberal provi- 
sion, and not a tight provision, and he 
hoped the Department would so admin- 
ister it that it would not be an extremely 
restrictive provision. 

I know the intention of the Senator 
from Florida is that we should make this 
useful in the program. But if we are 
not careful, we will see several of these 
programs, which we now think are good, 
suddenly begin to disappoint. 

In areas of the United States where 
tobacco is planted the limitation is as 
exact as seven-tenths or six-tenths of 
an acre, and those who plant tobacco will 
be tempted to use a very poor measur- 
ing device when they plant a very lim- 
ited crop of that nature. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is, of 
course, correct. 

I have already mentioned that section 
348, throughout the life of the Conser- 
vation Act, has effectively tied together 
the two programs, namely, that of acre- 
age allotment and soil-conservation pay- 
ments. As to cotton, there is no ques- 
tion about that. That is a fact. 

I now point out that one of the princi- 
pal objectives stated in section 7 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as it was enacted in 1938— 
and that provision is in the act as we 
speak here today—is to reestablish the 
purchasing power and to give greater 
value to the commodities the farmer pro- 
duces on his own farm. 

I shall not read all of section 7, but 
I shall read the applicable portion, leav- 
ing it to any other Senator to insert any 
cther portion, if he sees fit to do so. I 
begin at the first part of section 7, as 
follows: 

(a) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this act also to secure, and the purpose 
of the act shall also include— 


Now I shall quote the fifth objective— 
reestablishment, at as rapid a rate as the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines to be 
practicable and in the general public inter- 
est, of the ratio between the purchasing 
power of the net income per person on farms 
and that of the income per person not on 
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farms that during the 5-year period 
August 1909—-July 1914, inclusive, as deter- 
mined from statistics available in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the 
maintenance of such ratio. 


It is completely clear, therefore, even 
to the most casual reader, that the ob- 
jective of the soil conservation law is 
identical with the major objective of the 
price support law, which named the base 
period and contains largely the same 
language, because the provision comes 
from the price-support legislation. I 
have read it because it ties the two pro- 
grams together. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to suggest 
to the Senator from Florida that the bill 
which the Senate is now considering is 
a very simple one, designed to correct a 
specific defect, for which purpose vari- 
ous methods are being suggested. 

The bill passed the House on March 2. 
It is now almost the middle of May. I 
think it is important that the bill be 
passed. 

I wonder if the Senator from Florida 
would not consider withdrawing his 
amendment at this time and presenting 
it to the committee, where hearings could 
be held, and the committee conceivably 
could support the amendment if it has 
the advantages which I know the Sen- 
ator feels it has. 

If the amendment were to be added to 
the bill now, the result undoubtedly 
would be a long conference with the 
House of Representatives, during which 
other amendments could be made by one 
device or another, 

The committee could consider the 
amendment and have a hearing on it. 
The calendar of the committee is pretty 
well up to date. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from South Da- 
kota, but it is not in accord with my own 
thinking on the matter at all. I am 
anxious to have continued in the law the 
salutary portions, of which there are 
many, of the section of the act passed 
last year, to which we have made refer- 
ence, namely, section 348; whereas the 
Senator from South Dakota apparently 
desires to invite the nonacceptance of 
acreage quotas and the violation of 
acreage quotas wholesale by farmers 
throughout the Nation, with impunity, 
if the provisions of the bill should be 
enforced, insofar as the right to con- 
tinue to collect ACP payments is con- 
cerned. 

I do not join with the Senator from 
South Dakota in that objective. I do 
not think it is a sound one. I think it 
would be very hurtful to agriculture. 
Agriculture is struggling now to preserve 
its good name. 

My observation has been that a great 
many people are becoming very restless 
and impatient with those leaders of agri- 
culture, whether political or otherwise, 
who might feel that agriculture has a 
free ride to prosperity at the public ex- 
pense, regardless of whether it is willing 
to put any power of discipline on itself 
or not. 

I do not subscribe to that kind of ap- 
proach. I think the better elements in 
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agriculture have always been willing to 
discipline themselves. They now know 
perfectly well that the good will of the 
Nation is hanging in the balance on the 
whole subject, and that it is important 
for agriculture to show its willingness to 
play the game according to the rules. 
That is all we are asking to be done. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the con- 
sideration which the Senator from Flor- 
ida gave to my suggestion. I am frank 
to say that I offered it with more hope 
than confidence. While I am disap- 
pointed in its rejection, I am not de- 
jected. I appreciate the Senator’s com- 
ments. 

Our colleague on the committee, the 
distinguished junior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne], who was here ear- 
lier, seeking to engage himself in the 
colloquy, had to attend a meeting of 
the Committee on Appropriations, be- 
cause some North Dakota witnesses 
were present. The Senator from North 
Dakota has now returned to the floor, 
but he must again go back to the com- 
mittee momentarily. Therefore, I would 
appreciate it if the Senator from Flor- 
ida, if he is of a mind to do so, would 
yield to the Senator from North Da- 
kota, so that he might ask his questions 
now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be happy to 
do so. I regret that I did not find it 
possible to yield earlier. 

As I recall, I had agreed to yield, but 
the Senator from North Dakota had to 
depart; he could not wait. 

Mr. YOUNG. I do not desire to ask 
questions; I seek the floor in my own 
right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota for the purpose of allowing him 
to make his statement, with the under- 
standing that I may resume the floor 
in my right when he has finished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Florida? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, every 
time a farm bill of any kind comes to 
the Senate floor the wheat farmers in 
particular have to take a beating. The 
impression is left that they are law vio- 
lators and are trying to get some money 
from the Government for nothing. 

The bill we are considering today will 
have little effect upon my State. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s own letter, the bill will affect 
mostly farmers producing corn and less 
than 15 acres of wheat. I assume that 
to mean that it will affect the smaller 
farmers in the eastern part of the United 
States. 

The Department of Agriculture says 
that this provision, as written into the 
law last year, does great injury to the 
family-type farmer. That position is 
supported by the grange, one of the 
oldest, probably the oldest, of all farm 
organizations, and by the National 
Farmers Union. If there is merit in 
the amendment being offered today, I 
cannot understand why it was not offered 
in the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. ‘This amendment does 
have far-reaching consequences, and I 
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am sure the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, which is operating 
most expeditiously, could consider the 
amendment in a very short while and 
take action on it. We have been doing 
that this past year. We did it last year. 
I do not know of any bill of this nature 
which was held in the committee any 
length of time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair). Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to remind the 


distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota that when the bill was ordered re- 
ported the Senator from Florida was not 
present. He was appearing before a 
House committee with a delegation from 
his State. The Senator from Florida 
asked for the right to be heard; the 
committee did not see fit to suspend 
action on the bill until he could get 
there; and the only way the Senator from 
Florida can be heard on this matter is 
to present the substitute now. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think it would have 
been better for the Senator from Florida 
to ask that the bill be sent back to com- 
mittee. That could have been done, and 
the bill could have been reported back in 
2 or 3 days. 

Mr. President, I think the letter of 
Under Secretary True D. Morse to the 
chairman of the committee has a great 
deal of significance and should be read 
into the Recorp. The letter reads in 
part: 

The Department approves of this proposed 
legislation. At present the only ACP pay- 
ments made are for cost sharing with re- 
spect to conservation practices carried out on 
farms, and these payments represent only a 
share of the cost of performing the conserva- 
tion measure. There was a direct relation- 
ship between acreage allotments and a por- 
tion of the payments made under the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
prior to 1944, but it no longer exists. Also, 
the present average ACP amount of cost 
sharing of less than $100 is not large enough 
to be a strong incentive for farmers to com- 
ply with acreage allotments. 

The principal effect of this restriction on 
ACP assistance will be to discourage conser- 
vation on family-type farms. 


Mr. President, I think Under Secretary 
Morse is right in that respect, and I do 
not think the law should be loaded down 
with amendments which would tend to 
destroy the ACP program and the Con- 
servation Act. 

I have heard many statements made 
this afternoon about the present price- 
support program. Those statements 
were made by Members of the Senate 
who come from areas outside the area 
that produces most of the basic farm 
commodities. 

Let me say to the Senator from Florida 
and to the Senator from Vermont that 
the most rigid price controls and regu- 
lations we have in the United States are 
those affecting milk, and fruits, and 
vegetables. Certainly under the present 
milk orders, prices have been held at a 
rigid level over a long period of time. 

Try as he might, no midwestern farm- 
er can get a quart of milk into the New 
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York or Washington market, or other 
eastern areas. 

When Senators speak of people getting 
tired of some of these farm programs, 
they had better include such programs 
as I have just mentioned along with the 
programs under discussion and which 
have been so roundly criticized. Im my 
opinion, programs affecting milk pro- 
ducers and producers of fruits and vege- 
tables as well as basic commodities, are 
operating to the great benefit of both 
consumers and producers. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me for a 
moment or two? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. . Mr. President, unfor- 
tunately, some of us who are members 
of the Appropriation Subcommittees 
have hearings scheduled for the after- 
noons during legislative sessions of the 
Senate. Thus we are denied the right to 
remain on the floor. If we do remain on 
the floor, we forfeit having the benefit 
of a great deal of testimony in the Ap- 
propriation Committee, when we should 
not be absent. 

I have just returned from room F-39 in 
the Capitol. This afternoon we had be- 
fore us representatives from the Navy 
Department testifying with reference to 
various appropriations which relate to 
their department. I could not be absent. 
I have been in that committee hearing 
from 2 o'clock practically up to the pres- 
ent time, and the committee just con- 
cluded this afternoon’s hearing. 

I come to the floor to find tension in 
the Senate amongst Senators represent- 
ing various segments of the agricultural 
economy of the United States. Senators 
are somewhat tense, and their feelings 
are tense. They have been debating this 
subject this afternoon. I do not know 
just what charges have been made 
against the farm-support program; but I 
sense a feeling of tension in the Senate 
Chamber, as I stand here now, and I 
sensed it as I came to the Chamber a few 
moments ago. 

Mr. President, there is absolutely no 
room for such tension among these 
Members of the Senate, some of whom 
represent agriculture in the deep South, 
some of whom represent agriculture in 
the Northwest, and some of whom repre- 
sent agriculture in the central part of 
the Nation. We must confer with one 
another and must determine how best 
we can serve agriculture. We need to 
put our shoulders to the same wheel, so 
to speak, so that we shall be able to get 
the farmers out of the rut they are in. 

I am disturbed because of the fact that 
in 1947 the farmer was receiving 54 cents 
of each dollar the consumer spent for 
food, whereas the last information I have 
obtained from the statistical section of 
the Department of Agriculture shows 
that today the farmer is receiving only 
42 cents of each dollar the consumer 
spends for food, and that probably that 
amount will decrease to 41 cents. On 
the other hand, the consumer has not 
gained in the slightest—not even to the 
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extent of a fraction of a penny—by way 
of any decrease in the prices he pays for 
agricultural commodities. 

Mr. President, if during the last month 
the farmer received only 42 cents of each 
dollar the consumer spent for food, then 
we know that someone else is receiving 
the difference between the 54 cents the 
farmer formerly received and the 42 
cents he now receives; the situation is 
simple. Since the farmer is receiving 
that much less, and since the consumer 
is not receiving the difference, where is 
it going? I ask that question, and I wish 
to have all my colleagues ponder it. 

Each one of us should put his shoulder 
to the wheel and should confer with his 
colleagues, and should make every effort 
to determine how we can regain for the 
farmer a little of what he formerly re- 
ceived from the consumer's expenditures 
for food. If that cannot be regained for 
the farmer, then we had better make sure 
that the cost of food to the consumer 
decreases, inasmuch as the consumer is 
entitled to lower food prices if the farmer 
is not to receive the benefit of the in- 
creased prices charged for the commodi- 
ties he produces. 

Mr. President, House bill 1573 should 
be passed without extensive debate. 
House bill 1573 is a proper bill and a good 
bill. It would rectify a situation which 
is destroying good, sound soil-conserva- 
tion practices throughout the land. The 
bill was introduced in an effort to correct 
the improper action taken by Congress 
last year, insofar as good farm practices 
are concerned. 

It is my position that any attempt to 
amend House bill 1573 would be im- 
proper, if it attached to the bill a pro- 
vision which would cause it to be burden- 
some, and would result in having Mem- 
bers of the Senate vote against it for the 
reason that the bill then would carry an 
amendment or rider which would thwart 
our attempt to repeal a particular sec- 
tion of last year’s amendments of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act—a section 
which, in the course of a year’s experi- 
ence, has been found to be detrimental 
to the proper practice of soil conserva- 
tion under a sound program. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the debate 
on House bill 1573 will soon come to an 
end and that soon the Senate will vote 
on this measure, which should be enacted 
promptly, so as to repeal the restrictive 
provision to which I have referred, which 
has a tendency to destroy the fine soil- 
conservation program which, over the 
years, we have been endeavoring to per- 
fect throughout the Nation. Certainly 
we need to perfect it and certainly we 
need to go forward with it rather than 
retreat. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Florida for yielding to me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I had 
about concluded my remarks. In fact, 
they would have been concluded a long 
time ago but for the generous number 
of questions which have been addressed 
to me by my distinguished colleagues. 

I was speaking on the point of the 
manifest interrelationship between the 
soil-conservation program and the price- 
support program. I had commented 
that section 348 has made a specific 
tie-in between those two programs since 
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the date of the enactment of the first 
Soil Conservation Act. 

I had remarked, also, that certain 
sections of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act had made specific reference to soil 
conservation, and vice versa; that cer- 
tain sections of the Soil Conservation 
Act had made specific reference to price 
support. 

I believe I have inserted in the RECORD 
a portion of section 7, namely, subsec- 
tion 5 of section 7 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938. 

I now wish to place in the RECORD a 
portion of section 401 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended and reen- 
acted last year as the Agricultural Act 
of 1954. It is my understanding that 
this provision, which is the basis for a 
price-support program, has been un- 
changed since the act of 1948 which 
bears the name of our distinguished 
friend from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 
This provision has been unchanged since 
the act of 1949 which bears the name of 
our distinguished colleague from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON]. It was left 
undisturbed by the act of 1954. 

For the purpose of brevity, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not read all the provisions 
of section 401, but I wish to read enough 
to make it clear that it refers to price 
support, and I shall quote two of the 
fundamental objectives of price support 
as contained in the statute itself. 

Mr. President, there are 8 different 
factors listed, but I shall read only 
the first and the eighth of them, together 
with the beginning of the statement to 
which items 1 to 8 are appended: 

The following factors shall be taken into 
consideration in determining, in the case 
of any commodity for which price support 
is discretionary, whether a price-support 
operation shall be undertaken and the level 
of such support and, in the case of any com- 
modity for which price support is manda- 
tory, the level of support in excess of the 
minimum level prescribed for such com- 
modity: 


Then are listed the factors Nos. 1 to 8 
which the Secretary of Agriculture must 
consider in the cases of both mandatory 
supports and discretionary supports. 
They include, of course, under manda- 
tory supports, both the basic commodi- 
ties and the mandatory nonbasic com- 
modities. The first item listed is: 


(1) The supply of the commodity in rela- 
tion to the demand therefor, 


This means, of course, that the sup- 
ply, the production, and the amount to 
be produced comprise the first factor for 
consideration. 

The eighth factor—and it bears so 
completely upon the situation which has 
been discussed at too great length this 
afternoon that I wish to emphasize it— 
is as follows: 

(8) The ability and willingness of produc- 
ers to keep supplies in line with demand. 


It is very clear that the program of 
price supports involves soil conservation 
and land use, and that the program of 
soil conservation involves economic ques- 
tions of price, return, purchasing power, 
and the like, so that even without the 
inclusion of section 348 throughout all 
the years as being applicable to make 
specific the relationship between the 
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price-support operation and the soil-con- 
servation proposition, and even without 
the enlargement of section 348 last year, 
so that it now covers all of the basic 
commodities, it would have been certain 
that there is a clear relationship between 
the two operations. 

I have already, likewise, quoted from 
the appropriation bill of last year and 
from the appropriation bill of this year 
as passed by the House and the Senate, 
and which is now in conference. In the 
particular item which has been quoted, 
there is no difference between the two 
Houses. We are now seeking to make it 
completely clear that the Secretary of 


Agriculture in his administration of the 


soil-conservation program must give 
great consideration to the acreage dis- 
placed by the price-support program, 
and that that is one of the primary ob- 
jectives to which he shall give his con- 
cern. 

In closing, I may say that it seems to 
me that the issue is very simple. It is 
whether or not we meant what we said 
last year when we decided to have a 
price-support program which was realis- 
tic, which would give to the growers the 
responsibility of keeping their supplies 
in line with demand, which would place 
upon our administrative officer the re- 
sponsibility of seeing to it that supplies 
were kept in line with demand; and of 
making certain, so far as Congress is 
concerned, that nothing was done to 
weaken or destroy the effectiveness of 
that program, until it had a chance to 
demonstrate its efficiency or its lack of 
efficiency. 

What we are asked to do is to strike 
down a very important provision of that 
program. To do so, in my humble judg- 
ment, will have a disastrous effect in that 
it will show rather affirmatively to all the 
people of the Nation that we are per- 
fectly willing to have acreage allotments 
violated. I will not say that we will in- 
vite the violation of acreage allotments, 
because I would not impute that kind of 
objective to any fellow Senator. But I 
will say that the passage of the bill would 
open the door wide, and would leave it 
wide open, so that any farmer who cared 
to violate the law could do so, and he 
would not be subjected to any question at 
all as to his right to claim and to receive 
from our generous Government soil-con- 
servation payments, notwithstanding the 
fact that his own conduct, in relation to 
the control of his own acreage and the 
control of his production, violated the 
purpose of the law and tended to thwart 
the purpose of the Government and the 
people in bringing about more stable and 
more satisfying conditions in agriculture, 
and at the same time, of course, a more 
satisfying situation to all the people of 
the Nation. 

I do not believe the membership of the 
Senate wishes to be left in the position of 
having deliberately weakened the act, of 
having deliberately left open the door to 
violations of acreage allotments before, 
indeed, there has been any opportunity 
to demonstrate either of two things: The 
usefulness of the act as a whole, and the 
effect of section 348 upon any of the very 
useful agricultural programs of the 
Nation. 
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Section 348 along with other portions 
of the act has just gone into operation, 
and no person can state with accuracy 
what will be the result of a full year’s 
trial or a full year’s administration of the 
program as to its value or its lack of 
value to the people, and particularly its 
value or lack of value to the agricultural 
producers. 

I hope the proposed substitute, which 
meets all the practical situations that are 
known to exist, and which leaves a club 
in the act, particularly over large mech- 
anized producers, who have been the 
gravest violators, and will continue to be 
so, of their acreage allotments, will be 
agreed to, thus providing an opportunity 
to require compliance by other than soft 
words. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will withhold it for 
a moment, gladly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think some reply 
should be made to the discussion which 
has been in progress this afternoon, prior 
to having a quorum call. Will the Sen- 
ator be kind enough to withhold his sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I had intended to 
have a quorum call, because some of my 
associates are not on the floor; and I wish 
to give them an opportunity to be present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator 
wishes to have a quorum call, he will 
have to lose his right to the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have already sur- 
rendered the floor and have suggested 
the absence of a quorum, which is, of 
course, within my rights. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to submit a proposed unan- 
imous-consent agreement, in order that 
Members of the Senate may know of our 
plans with regard to this evening and 
Tuesday next. I call the proposal to the 
attention of the distinguished minority 
leader. 

I submit, on behalf of both the minor- 
ity leader and myself, the following pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement: - 

Ordered, That, effective on Tuesday, May 
17, 1955, after the conclusion of routine 
morning business, during the further consid- 
eration of H. R. 1573, a bill to repeal section 
348 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, debate on any amendment, motion, or 
appeal, except a motion to lay on the table, 
shall be limited to 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the proposer of any 
such motion or amendment and the majority 
leader: Provided, That in the event the ma- 
jority leader is in favor of any such amend- 
ment or motion, the time in opposition 
thereto shall be controlled by the minority 
leader or some Senator designated by him: 
Provided further, That no amendment that is 
not germane to the provisions of the bill shall 
be received. 
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Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the bill debate shall be 
limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by the majority and 
minority leaders. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
discussion on H. R. 1573 has digressed 
into many channels and many areas of 
interest. We have heard speeches rais- 
ing the question whether or not parti- 
sanship was involved in the considera- 
tion of agricultural matters. 

May I say that I stand here as the liv- 
ing testimony to the fact that there 
could be no partisanship? Here is an 
administration proposal which the jun- 
ior Senator from Minnesota is trying to 
get through the Senate, and here is an 
administration proposal which the for- 
mer chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and ForeStry, the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], is 
opposing. If there is any partisanship 
in that situation, it is something like 
Alice in Wonderland—it is upside down. 

I seldom find myself in the rather un- 
usual position of being an advocate of a 
recommendation from the Department 
of Agriculture, but I want it made crys- 
tal clear that that is exactly what is hap- 
pening here tonight, namely, that the 
Department of Agriculture has called for 
the repeal of section 348 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

Mr. President, it will be interesting to 
note that the bill before the Senate was 
presented also to the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry by a num- 
ber of our colleagues. Those colleagues 
were the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], and the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Youne]. 

It is also important to note that no 
objection was registered to this bill in 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. I say that after having 
carefully checked the record, which 
shows that no objection was registered 
by vote or by formal notice in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. How many mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry were present? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not recall. I 
only know there were no votes in the 
negative. I know the subcommittee was 
unanimous. If I recall correctly, the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, Arken] was there at the time. I 
also recall that there was a quorum pres- 
ent at the meeting of the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to say that 
the Senator from Vermont was late in 
getting to the committee that day. As 
I recall, most of the work of the com- 
mittee had been done. Of course, if I 
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is correct. 
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had not been engaged in other official 
business, I might have been present at 
the committee meeting. But I wish to 
make clear that frequently I do not 
register an objection to the reporting of 
a bill with which I disagree for I believe 
that the Senate as a whole should be 
allowed to debate bills and to register its 
position on them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
respect the judgment of the Senator from 
Vermont on these matters. 

Mr, AIKEN. Although the record will 
show I was present in the committee on 
that day, I believe there were approxi- 
mately three bills left to report when I 
arrived there. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Vermont for stating his posi- 
tion. I do not consider the fact that a 
committee member voted either one way 
or another on the question of reporting 
a bill to be of great importance in con- 
nection with consideration of the bill 
by the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
had asked to be present in the commit- 
tee when the bill was considered. He 
was detained in the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, but was on his way to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try. If he had reached the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry in time, 
there certainly would have been at least 
one vote in opposition to having the 
committee report the bill, and there cer- 
tainly would have been some debate in 
the committee in opposition to having 
the committee report the bill. 

But the Senator from Florida did not 
reach the committee in time. That sit- 
uation was not the fault of any Senator. 
Such situations develop simply because 
all of us are too busy. Certainly no 
one was trying to harm anyone else. 
The Senator from Florida attempted to 


be present, but he was unable to be. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CASE 
of South Dakota in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, what 
the Senator from New Mexico has said 
A large delegation from 
Florida had come to see me regarding 
a matter then before the Agriculture 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, and I had made a tele- 
phone call to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 


-had asked that action on this bill be 
-postponed until I was able to reach the 


committee. The chairman advised me 


that although the committee’s meeting 


had barely begun, the bill had already 
been voted to be reported; and later he 
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told me that objection was made to a 
request for reconsideration of that ac- 
tion by the committee. 

So my dissent was quite clearly voiced 
in the only way I could then voice it— 
namely, over the telephone, for I did 
not have an opportunity to be present. 

Therefore, Mr. President, under the 
circumstances I believe the Senator from 
Minnesota would not say that I agreed 
to the reporting of the bill by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not yield at 
the moment. 

Mr. President, I was only stating the 
facts. It is a fact that in the commit- 
tee there was no vote in opposition to re- 
porting the bill. It is also a fact that a 
quorum of the committee was present. 

Mr. President, I shall not yield for the 
moment for a discussion of these tech- 
nicalities, because the Recorp has been 
made perfectly clear by the Senator 
from Florida and by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

An effort has been made to show that 
the Department of Agriculture is uncer- 
tain as to its stand on the bill. I wish 
to have the Recorp made perfectly clear, 
in showing that the Department of Ag- 
riculture is not uncertain with regard to 
its position on the bill. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may be overly polite 
to the supporters of the Benson farm 
program; but when the chips were down 
and when the Department had to face 
its responsibility, it made its position 
clear. 

I am sure it must be difficult for the 
Department of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and his many ad- 
visers who have been referred to today, 
to have to disagree with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], who, a year 
ago, did such yeoman service for them. 
I am sure it must be difficult for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to have to tell the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] he 
is wrong. I am sure it must be difficult 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to have 
to tell my good friend, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], that the 
Department cannot agree with his po- 
sition. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has been praised very much by 
my three distinguished colleagues. But 
is it not interesting for us to note that 
when the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his associates have been asked whether 
they; could go along with the Holland 
amendment—and I can imagine that 


there was a pleading voice or at least 


compelling argument on that score—the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his Depart- 
ment have said, No.“ 

Let there be no doubt about the mat- 
ter insofar as the Recorp is concerned. 
Iam unwilling to have the Record indi- 
cate that there has been any vacillation 
on the part of the Department on this 


“issue; and I shall not permit the RECORD 


to indicate that, somehow or other, the 


Secretary of Agriculture got in line and 


was committed and that, even though 
now, on second thought, he might think 
differently, yet, since he was committed, 


-he is “staying with it.” 
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Mr. President, I cannot believe that a 
man of principle, such as Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, would permit anything of that sort 
to be done in the name of political ex- 
pediency. I am sure that if a man of 
such principle thought the facts com- 
pelled him to change his mind, he would 
speak out and would say so. 

What is the statement we have re- 
ceived from the Department of Agricul- 
ture? It is as follows: 

Statement reaffirming position with re- 
spect to a proposal to repeal section 348 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, 


Mr. President: I shall read the state- 
ment, as set forth in the memorandum 
coming from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I have this statement from the 
Department of Agriculture, from the 
Under Secretary and the Assistant Sec- 
retary: 

After careful additional review and analy- 
sis by the Department of the proposal to 
repeal section 348 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, we wish to 
reaffirm our position that this section be re- 
pealed. While the amendments proposed by 
Senator HoLLAND with respect to certain tech- 
nical objections which we had to this section 
are generally met, nevertheless we feel that 
there should be no relationship between 
eligibility for ACP payments and participa- 
tion in an allotment and marketing-quota 
program. In view of the fact that marketing 
quotas are in effect for all the basic com- 
modities except corn, the eligibility require- 
ment of section 348 will, even after amend- 
ment— 


Even after the Holland amendments— 
affect principally those farmers with corn 
allotments. Also there will necessarily be a 
tremendous amount of administrative detail. 
In view of the principle involved and the 
discriminatory nature of the present legis- 
lation, we recommend repeal of section 348, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I decline to yield 
for the moment. 

Mr. President, my friends, who are so 
able, and who have explained here, for 
hour after hour, their amendment—my 
friends and colleagues, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who 
have participated in this debate—can ex- 
plain, and explain, and explain, and they 
can lead us off into one side road after 
another; but when the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and his Department were faced 
with the necessity of making a decision, 
even after the argument and the per- 
suasive eloquence and the perseverance 
of the Senator from Florida, the Secre- 
poh of Agriculture and his Department 


We recommend repeal of section 348. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me 
at this time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Who signs that com- 
munication, I should like to ask. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This is a commu- 
nication from Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Did he sign it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; but he sent it 
to me, after a telephone conversation. 
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Does the Senator from Florida doubt 
that it was sent to me? 

I read: 

Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
per our telephone conversation of this 
morning. 


And it is dated “5/9/55.” 


I doubly checked with Mr. McConnell 
because of private conversations between 
myself and the Senator from Florida. I 
had my administrative assistant check 
with Mr. McConnell. 

While the Department of Agriculture 
said the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida might solve some of the difficul- 
ties, yet the Department recommended 
repeal. 

I know the Senator from Florida has 
made a pretty good argument with a 
fairly bad amendment, and I wish to 
compliment him on doing what I con- 
sider a first-class job on a second-class 
proposition—and that is no small assign- 
ment. 

The Senator from Florida has retained 
in his amendment the language of sec- 
tion 348. He fathered this language. 
It means something. I now read from 
the amendment: 

Any person who knowingly harvests an 
acreage of any basic agricultural commodity 
on his farm which has been determined by 
the Secretary to be in excess of the farm 
acreage allotment for such commodity for 
the farm for such year under this title shall 
not be eligible for any payment for such 
year under the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act, as amended, 


That was the original intent, namely, 
that no payments whatsoever for soil 
conservation should be made under this 
title if there had been any variation or 
any violation of the allotments. Then, 
after having set forth that noble prin- 
ciple, we find line after line—14 lines— 
of the amendment to prove to the people 
and to the country and to the Senate 
that we really did not meanit. In other 
words, it is proposed that we follow the 
moral principle of providing a penalty, 
and that we provide for rigid control, 
but that then we say, “But in order to 
please the wheat growers, we will pro- 
vide for a little exception, a little later 
on; and in order to please the peanut 
growers, we will provide for another 
little exception, a little later on; and in 
order to please those who produce corn, 
if they produce it only for ensilage, we 
will provide for a little exception for 
them, too.” 

In short, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment amounts to a botched-up job. I 
commend the Department of Agricul- 
ture for adhering to principle and for 
refusing to agree to an amendment 
which does not do the job, and I shall 
prove that the amendment does not do 
the job. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Iam very happy to have 
the Senator from Minnesota make the 
record clear, for I understand that ear- 
lier today the impression was given— 
given again, let me say—that the wheat 
farmer is the villain. However, now 
we find, from the Department’s own 
statement, that this provision affects 
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primarily the corn farmers, who are lo- 
cated principally in the Eastern States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed so. 

Mr. YOUNG. In Minnesota and North 
Dakota, and other States in our area, 
there is very little noncompliance. The 
farmers are very careful to comply with 
all the regulations under the price-sup- 
port programs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect, Will the Senator tarry a moment 
and listen to what the National Grange 
has to say? The Grange favors the re- 
peal of section 348. There was an indi- 
cation today that only the Farmers 
Union—even though I consider it to be 
one of the truly great agricultural or- 
ganizations of the Nation—came for- 
ward and testified in opposition. 

Mr. President, the National Grange, 
through its legal consultant, Joseph O. 
Parker, speaking in behalf of the Na- 
tional Grange, in its convention assem- 
bled, made the following statement: 

The Grange favors the repeal of section 
$48. 

The executive committee of the National 
Grange, on January 24, 1955, adopted a reso- 
lution authorizing the national office to seek 
repeal of this provision. It was their view 
that payment for conservation practices 
should not be used as an enforcement meas- 
ure to obtain compliance with other pro- 
grams unrelated to conservation matters. 

There is no longer any direct relationship 
between the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram and the acreage allotment and market- 
ing quota Program. Conservation payments 
are so small that, in the main, they would 
have little effect from the standpoint of en- 
forcing compliance with acreage allotments, 
but their denial might prove costly in the 
way of “lost” conservation. 


I invite the attention of the Senator 
from North Dakota to this: 

In addition, the farmers who are most 
likely to be affected if section 348 remains 
in the law are the small farmers who need 
every encouragement to continue carrying 
out needed conservation practices. 


In other words, the way the law is 
now written, the small farmer is dam- 
aged; and if we repeal section 348, it 
will be helpful to the family-sized farm, 

The National Grange is no special in- 
terest group. This organization has a 
reputation second to none for integrity, 
for honorable purpose, and for objective 
analysis of many legislative proposals 
which affect American agriculture, 

I wish also to invite the attention of 
my colleagues, as they read this Recorp 
over the weekend and prepare to re- 
turn to vote on this issue on Tuesday, 
to the fact that the Assistant Secretary 
„ Hon. Ervin L. Peterson, 
said: 


This section does not appear to be effec- 
tive in influencing farmers to comply with 
acreage allotments. 


In other words, section 348 is a dud, 
a mistake. It has only caused trouble 
for the Department and for the farmers, 

It seems to me that instead of having 
pride of authorship, instead of being per- 
sistent in demanding that this section be 
maintained, even if its very purpose were 
practically distorted by amendment, the 
thing to do would be to take it out of 
the law, because it is administratively 
ineffective, because it perpetrates an in- 
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justice and an inequity upon the farm- 
ers themselves. It is doing a terrible 
thing to soil conservation, Today thou- 
sands of farmers in America are being 
denied soil conservation payment bene- 
fits simply because of this provision in 
the present agricultural law. Those 
farmers are not, as the Senator from 
Florida {Mr HoLLAND] said, “on a free 
ride to prosperity.” Those farmers pay 
50 percent of the cost of soil conserva- 
tion practices. They get a 50-percent 
helping hand from the Federal Govern- 
ment. This program is a part of the di- 
verted acres program. It is a part of 
the national conservation policy. Our 
Government, from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture down through the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, is deeply concerned over the 
impediment which has been placed in 
the way of sound soil conservation prac- 
tices by a very unfortunate amendment 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
which was adopted in 1954—an unfortu- 
nate amendment to an unfortunate and 
unpardonable piece of legislation. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Does the Senator know 
who wants this amendment, besides cer- 
tain Members of the Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certain groups of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
sent representatives to testify in behalf 
of it, but Mr. Lynn, when he came here 
to testify, said that the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau was opposed toit. How many more 
farm bureaus are opposed I do not know, 
but I do know that the only registered 
opposition before the subcommittee was 
from the Farm Bureau, and even that 
was not too positive, because, as I have 
mentioned, in the testimony one of the 
largest sections of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau, was said to be for the repeal of 
section 348. 

Mr. YOUNG. Does the Senator agree 
that if this question were left to a vote 
of the farmers themselves, there would 
probably be no more than 2 percent of 
the farmers who would approve of the 
amendment, and that they would prob- 
ably be the silk-stocking class? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sen- 
ator is correct, and I think he is being 
generous in his percentage. 

What was the purpose of the soil con- 
servation program? Was it to punish 
farmers? Was it a disciplinary meas- 
ure? Notatall. The fact that soil con- 
servation payments were tied in with 
cotton has no direct relationship to soil 
conservation payments being tied in with 
other crops. First of all, there are no 
production quotas with respect to corn. 
There are acreage allotments. With re- 
spect to cotton, there are both produc- 
tion quotas and acreage allotments. 
Therefore the control over it is much 
more rigid. In years gone by there have 
been farmers who have not agreed to 
acreage allotments. But we did not try 
to tamper with the program of soil con- 
servation or to use it as a punitive meas- 
ure with respect to those who were un- 
willing to go along with allotments. 

What is the penalty for a farmer who 
does not abide by acreage allotments or 
production quotas? I will tell the Sen- 
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ate what the penalty is. It is much more 
severe than the loss of $50 of soil con- 
servation payments. The penalty is no 
crop loans on his crop, no price supports 
on his crop. That is an effective pen- 
alty. Soil conservation is supposed to 
have the constructive purpose of building 
up the soil, and of teaching farmers soil 
conservation practices, in order to help 
them to make the soil more productive, 
to use diverted acres, and to hold those 
diverted acres in grasslands, and to en- 
gage in other soil conservation practices. 

I think it is most important to note 
that all the testimony which came to us 
underscores everything that those of us 
who are supporting this amendment 
have had to say. 

I listened with keen interest to the 
attempts which were made to try to make 
us believe that the Department of Agri- 
culture did not mean what it said. Let 
me refer again to what the Department 
of Agriculture had to say: 

Also, the present average ACP amount of 
cost sharing of less than $100 is not large 
enough to be a strong incentive for farmers 
to comply with acreage allotments. 

The principle effect of this restriction on 
ACP assistance will be to discourage conser- 
vation on family-type farms. 


That was not only from Mr. True 
Morse, Under Secretary, but it was from 
the Farmers Union, and from the Na- 
tional Grange. 

It is very strange to find our friends, 
who are supposedly supporting the Farm 
Bureau position, speaking in direct con- 
tradiction of the Farm Bureau position. 
The Farm Bureau says that we ought 
to separate soil conservation completely 
from the allotment and production quota 
systems. The Farm Bureau recommends 
that we place the entire soil conserva- 
tion program back in the hands of the 
States, in the Extension Service. 

We find those who are basing their 
action in part upon the testimony of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation indi- 
cating that there ought to be a direct 
relationship in terms of production con- 
trols and soil conservation, with pen- 
alties. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that he is 
astonished that the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration does not own the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all. I was 
astonished that my colleagues, able and 
distinguished as they are, tried to base 
a part of their case upon the position of 
that organization, The only witness to 
come before the subcommittee in oppo- 
sition to the repeal of section 348 was 
the witness of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and it was lukewarm in its op- 
position. Even then it was not unani- 
mous opposition, because the Iowa Farm 
Bureau was in favor of repealing section 
348. What I am saying is that the only 
outside evidence and support that we 
can point to from great farm organiza- 
tions is from the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and their position is that soil-con- 
servation practices and programs should 
go back to the States, and much of it 
put in the hands of the Extension Service. 
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All I am trying to do is to keep the 
record straight. I listened this after- 
noon with considerable interest to the 
comments about the advisers to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Those are the 
same advisers my distinguished col- 
leagues held in such esteem a short time 
ago. Those same advisers have been 
advising the Secretary all along the line. 
They must be right once in a while. 
They have apparently come to realize 
the unfortunate effects of the provisions 
of section 348. Those advisers, from the 
head of the soil-conservation program 
up to the Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
have stated that this section should be 
repealed, 

I have just 1 or 2 other comments to 
make on this subject, and I shall yield 
the floor on this particular item. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the statement of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. I regret 
he is not on the floor. I had hoped 
earlier today that I might have a chance 
to speak with him about his statement, 
The Senator from Kansas was one of 
those who proposed a bill to repeal sec- 
tion 348. It is S. 494. What did that 
bill propose? It proposed to repeal sec- 
tion 348. 

The Senator from Kansas listened to 
the persuasive argument—and it was a 
persuasive argument—of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HorLAND]; that is, it 
Was persuasive so far as the argument 
went. The Senator from Kansas came 
at least close to saying that possibly the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
met his objections to section 348. I wish 
the Senator from Kansas were here. 
However, I shall rely upon the written 
record. I want to read from the state- 
ment the Senator from Kansas made to 
at chairman of our committee. He 


Mr. Chairman, my bill (S. 494) was intro- 
duced for the purpose of repealing section 
348 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended. I feel that it was never 
intended or contemplated even remotely that 
the agricultural conservation program should 
be tied in with the acreage-allotment and 
marketing-quota law. 


The Senator from Kansas says it was 
never intended or contemplated, even 
remotely, that the agricultural conserva- 
tion program should be tied in with the 
acreage-allotment and marketing-quota 
law. 

I should like to say to my friend from 
Kansas that the Holland amendment 
does tie it in. The Holland amendment 
is predicated upon the proposition that 
there is a tie-in and a tie-up between 
soil conservation payments and acreage 
allotments and production quotas. 

I only hope that our good friend from 
Kansas in reviewing the Recorp will see 
that the bill he offered is in conflict with 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Florida and his associates. 

I continue with the statement of the 
Senator from Kansas: 

The effect of this amendment, which is 
now section 348, was to deprive a farmer of 
his ACP payments if he knowingly exceeded 
his acreage allotment on any one of the crops 
then under control. I do not believe there 


was any element of control contemplated in 
the original ACP program. 
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The provision I am attempting to repeal 
here will particularly affect corn and wheat 
producers. It will not have any material 
effect on cotton and peanut and tobacco 
producers because those commodities are 
under marketing quotas whenever acreage 
allotments are in effect, and that almost 
automatically prevents any farmer from 
being out of compliance, 


Is it not interesting to note that cot- 
ton and tobacco and peanut producers 
for all practical purposes are not affected 
by section 348? However, the producers 
of corn and wheat, who have taken se- 
vere acreage cuts and have had millions 
of acres taken out of production, and 
have suffered a drop in price, should be 
denied soil-conservation payments. 

The situation with respect to cotton 
and corn is entirely different even under 
the law, so far as controls and regula- 
tions are concerned. 

The legislation we are talking about 
repealing, that is, section 348, is de- 
signed in part to help out the farmers 
who produce wheat and corn in areas 
that are now arid, drought-stricken, 
wind-blown, and who are the victims of 
pestilence. It would give them a little 
soil-conservation benefits. 

If my colleagues wish to apply more 
severe penalties for violation of acreage 
allotments, let them write those penal- 
ties into law. However, let us not use 
such a constructive, progressive, and 
forward-looking program as the soil- 
conservation program as a club to 
discipline those who in some manner or 
another exceed their allotments. We 
should have soil conservation even if we 
never have any acreage allotment. We 
would need soil conservation even if we 
never heard the words “production 
quota.” 

I am happy to note that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on second thought, 
feels that section 348 is not advisable, 
that section 348 works in contradiction 
to the purposes and needs of the farm 
program, and that section 348 should be 
repealed. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], who presides over 
the Senate at this time, also presented 
a bill before our committee. I may say 
that it was a bill that had exactly the 
same purpose as H. R. 1573. His bill is 
known as S. 517. It is noted and re- 
ferred to in the report of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, Report 
No. 210. 

I have before me the statement of the 
Senator from South Dakota. It is im- 
portant that I read 1 or 2 sections of 
his statement: 


This provision of the law— 


Speaking of section 348— 


was severely criticized by the groups as they 
do not wish to have this provision applied 
to wheat or corn. We have had a number 
of letters requesting that some action be 
taken to have the above section repealed. 

In 1954 in South Dakota it now appears 
that the compliance in the corn allotment 
program will only be about 40 percent; in 
other words, 60 percent of the farmers in 
the commercial corn area will have over- 
planted their allotment, 


In other words, 60 percent of the farm- 
ers do not get the benefit of crop loans, 
or the price-support program, which is 
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based on crop loans. They have to go 
into the free market. They must take 
lower prices. That is enough penalty for 
one who does not want to abide by the 
production-control program of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Senator from South Dakota con- 
tinues: 

They have lost their price-support pro- 
tection, but under the present provision gov- 
erning the 1954 program they will still be 
eligible to receive Federal cost-sharing pay- 
ments under the agricultural conservation 
program. In 1955, if similar conditions pre- 
vail, they will not be eligible for ACP pay- 
ments. It is the general feeling of the farm- 
ers that price support should not be tied in 
with the AC program. Under the price-sup- 
port program, the producer is being guar- 
anteed greater returns for his product and 
he receives a direct monetary benefit; but in 
the case of the Federal cost sharing in the 
AC program the producer must contribute 
out of his own pocket not less than 50 percent 
of the cost of carrying out the practice. The 
benefits accruing from the conservation 
practices may not be of a monetary benefit 
to him immediately; in fact, it may take 
several years before he realizes any financial 
benefit from the practices carried out, but 
the consumers of the United States are as- 
sured that the benefits of the soil- and water- 
conservation program will insure to them a 
plentiful supply of food and fiber from the 
farms and ranches of America. 

For this reason, therefore, I introduced S. 
517, a bill to repeal section 311 (a) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954, Public Law 690, 83d 
Congress. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present this 
information to the members of the Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee and will 
appreciate any considerations given to S. 517. 


Mr. President, I think that is a pretty 
persuasive argument. The Senator from 
South Dakota has placed his finger on 
the truth in this particular case. A soil- 
conservation program has long-range 
benefits, regardless of any kind of price- 
support program. A soil-conservation 
program stands on its own merits, re- 
gardless of any acreage allotments and 
marketing-quota provisions tied into a 
price-support program. I repudiate the 
effort which is being made to try to treat 
these two separate and distinct programs 
as if they were siamese twins. They are, 
in fact, separate programs. We might 
have a soil-conservation program with- 
out any price-support program whatso- 
ever. We do have soil-conservation pro- 
grams for land on which there are no 
crops which are price supported. 

It is interesting to note that the soil- 
conservation payments which are being 
used as the penalty are being so used 
only for those crops which are basic com- 
modities. There are other crops that 
are planted. There are barley, oats, rye, 
substitute crops for corn and wheat. Yet 
section 348 was directed essentially at the 
so-called basic commodities. 

Mr. President, I wish the Recor to be 
clear that nonbasic commodities are also 
price supported. Yet, if my memory 
serves me correctly, section 348 applies 
to the basic commodities. 

Mr. President, I hope that when we 
finally come to vote on this bill on Tues- 
day we shall keep one thing in mind, 
not whether we are for high price sup- 
ports or flexible supports, not whether 
Secretary Benson is the world’s greatest 
Secretary of Agriculture or is a person of 
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lesser capacity, not whether or not those 
of us who voted in 1954 were right or 
wrong, but to concentrate our attention 
on this particular proposal, namely, the 
repeal of section 348. 

Why do I ask this? Because right 
now farmers need to know what the pol- 
icy of the Government is going to be. 
They need to have a sense of direction 
from the Department of Agriculture as 
to what the soil-conservation policies are 
to be. I can say, in all candor, that they 
are not going to get much sense of direc- 
tion from the Holland amendment be- 
cause it opens up a Pandora’s box for 
administrative abuse, for administrative 
discretion, and for administrative detail. 
I listened to the Senator from Florida 
say that if a farmer violates an acreage 
allotment it can be measured and ascer- 
tained whether there was too much 
planted or produced. Mr. President, the 
Department does not have enough people 
to do that kind of thing. That is why 
the Department has said in their state- 
ment to me that there will necessarily be 
a tremendous amount of administrative 
detail, that they will be spending a good 
deal of time, money, and effort on ad- 
ministrative management of an amend- 
ment that is administratively impossible 
and unwieldy. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the Senate 
will reject the amendment when it is 
called up. I recognize that there may 
be a feeling that the whole subject mat- 
ter needs to be further discussed. The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munt] offered what I thought was a 
oer and reasonable alternative. He 
said: 


Let us proceed with the repeal of section 
348 and then let the Holland amendment go 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try, where representatives of the Department 
and representatives of organizations which 
are interested can testify, and we can deter- 
mine whether there is merit to any of the 
provisions of the amendment and whether 
the act of 1954 should be further amended. 


I hope that that procedure may be 
followed, but it appears that it will not. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LEHMAN AT 
THE STEPHEN WISE AWARD DIN- 
NER OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to call attention to the fact that 
last night one of the most beloved Mem- 
bers of the Senate, the Honorable HER- 
BERT H. LEHMAN, of New York, received 
the annual Stephen Wise award at a 
dinner of the American Jewish Congress 
at the Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

In accepting the award Senator LEH- 
MAN made a brilliant speech, one which 
I think will glow in history as a shining 
example of the statesmanship of the 
Senator from New York. At this time 
I should like to read into the Recorp 
several paragraphs of his speech, in the 
course of which he discussed civil rights 
and civil liberties, 

On the subject of civil rights, Senator 
cae had the following to say, in 
part: 

I do not know whether I will live to see 
the day when equal rights are assured—and 
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enjoyed—by every citizen, without discrimi- 
nation or segregation, direct or implicit. 
Nor do I Know whether enough years will 
be granted me to observe that day when 
civil liberties are again enshrined in their 
proper place in America, and exercised freely, 
without fear or reproach. 

But I pledge you tonight that in what 
years are left me I will continue to strive 
toward those goals and to make available 
what energies and talents I have to the 
common effort to realize them. 


Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
sentiments expressed in that beautiful 
statement by Senator LEHMAN only mir- 
ror the record the Senator from New 
York already has made in the field of 
civil rights. I am sure I express the 
hopes and prayers of all Members of the 
Senate when I say we trust he will enjoy 
a great many more years in the Senate 
of the United States, to continue the 
great fight he has made for civil rights 
and civil liberties. 

A little later in his speech—and I now 
refer to page 4—we find the following 
statement, on which I wish to comment: 

Yet, as Walter Lippmann has brought out 
so brilliantly in his recent book, The Public 
Philosophy,” free debate is the heart and 
soul of democracy. It is the justification 
of democracy. Without it, democracy does 
not and cannot function. Unless the rep- 
resentatives of the people can freely debate, 
and the people freely hear all the argu- 
ments, pro and con, on all public questions, 
democracy becomes merely a form and a 
phrase. Representative government, with- 
out free debate, can become as oppressive 
as totalitarian government or as destructive 
and chaotic as anarchy itself. In either case, 
the end and the result are the same. 


Mr. President, I have read that part 
of Senator LEHMAN’s speech because, in 
making that statement, he has set forth 
one of the basic tenets of my own politi- 
cal philosophy, a tenet which Senator 
LEHMAN has exemplified and personified 
time and time again here in the Senate. 
In that connection, I have seen him 
stand almost alone in the Senate, Mr. 
President; and only in recent weeks he 
has demonstrated once again his dedi- 
cation to the principle set forth in the 
part of his speech I have just read, his 
devotion to the principle that free debate 
is important to the maintenance of our 
freedom, and his belief that all Members 
of the Senate, even when they are in a 
small minority, must be sufficiently 
courageous to fight for the maintenance 
of free debate and the opportunity to 
express views which differ from those of 
the majority on any issue, and must be 
perfectly willing to let history judge of 
the correctness of their course of action. 

Mr. President, I have been so favor- 
ably impressed with Senator LEHMAN’s 
speech, and I have been so greatly moved 
by its symbolism in relation to the 
meaning of democracy, that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the entire speech 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD, as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN AT 
STEPHEN WISE AWARD DINNER OF THE AMER- 
IcAN JEWISH CONGRESS, STATLER HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I would be insensitive, indeed, if I were 
not moved by this gathering tonight of so 
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many good friends assembled here to do me 
honor. 

When I was advised that I was to be given 
the Stephen S. Wise award, I expressed to 
the American Jewish Congress my heartfelt 
thanks and appreciation. I renew that ex- 
pression here tonight upon the actual receipt 
of that fine and inspiring award. And I am 
happy to present the $1,000 check I have just 
received to the United Jewish Appeal, to fur- 
ther the humanitarian work which that fine 
organization has carried on for so many 
years. 

The award given me is for service in the 
cause of civil rights and civil liberties. I 
said a year ago—it is still true tonight—I 
consider the award as much a mandate for 
the future as a recognition of the past. I 
judge the goals in question to be so far from 
achieved, and yet so vital to our national 
salvation, that none of us dares rest on past 
contributions. This cause continues to chal- 
lenge the devotion of every American. 

I do not know whether I will live to see 
the day when equal rights are assured— 
and enjoyed—by every citizen, without dis- 
crimination or segregation, direct or implicit. 
Nor do I know whether enough years will be 
granted me to observe that day when civil 
liberties are again enshrined in their proper 
place in America, and exercised freely, with- 
out fear or reproach. 

But I pledge you, tonight, that in what 
years are left me, I will continue to strive to- 
ward those goals, and to make available what 
energies and talents I have to the common 
effort to realize them. 

On the civil rights front, we have made 
some progress over the past 30 years—re- 
markable progress. There is a general re- 
cognition today of the undeniable right of all 
Americans to enjoy equal treatment, under 
law, regardless of race, color, creed or na- 
tional origin. But there is a vast and intol- 
erable gap between the recognition of that 
right and the realization of it. The theory 
is accepted, but the practice is still denied. 

It is true that the forces of bigotry and 
prejudice are falling back. Notable victories 
have been won against discrimination and 
segreation. But the distance we have yet to 
go is much greater than that we have already 
come, and the battles yet to fight, much more 
arduous than those already gained. 

There are still great areas of our country 
where discrimination and segregation are 
written into law. And there still are exten- 
sive sectors of our national life—perhaps the 
greater parts of it—where discrimination 
and segregation are not the written but the 
unwritten law, rigidly enforced by custom 
and practice. 

Our task is to tear down these walls of dis- 
crimination and segregation, both visible 
and invisible, and thus to insure true equal- 
ity of rights and opportunity for all our citi- 
zens. 

The forces opposed to us are strong. In 
regard to the obvious forms of discrimina- 
tion and segregation—those provided or sanc- 
tioned by law—we face an entrenched and 
determined resistance. Those who support 
and defend these restrictions on the rights 
of minorities occupy strategic positions of 
authority. In the Congress, they have been 
able—and probably still are—to block reme- 
dial legislation by means of the filibuster. 
We have yet to secure the weapon—an effec- 
tive cloture rule—needed to break this 
blockade of majority rule. 

I would be less than honest if I did not 
also say that the forces in Congress support- 
ing civil rights are less zealous and resolute 
today than they have been in the past. This 
is as true among members of my own party 
from north of the Mason and Dixon Line, 
as among members of the Republican Party. 

Even among some of unquestioned and un- 
questionable good will, there is a strong tend- 
ency to put the civil rights issue aside for 
another day. Others are resigned to making 
only token progress, believing that it is better 
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to settle for an inch than to struggle, per- 
haps vainly, for a mile, 

I do not pretend to be all-wise in this or 
in any other field. But I do not judge this 
strategy to be either morally right or practi- 
cally sound. I believe, with all my heart, 
that in the struggle for basic human values— 
for equal civil rights for all Americans—the 
banner must be kept high and the struggle 
relentlessly pressed. The goal of human 
equality must never be compromised. 

I firmly believe that in this cause, every 
battle is a victory. The more strenuous the 
battle, the greater the victory, regardless of 
how, apparently, the battle goes. For we are 
pressing forward with a tide that is as ir- 
resistible as time itself. The surge for 
human equality is worldwide and cannot be 
denied. Let us exert ourselves in that direc- 
tion, without stint or restraint. We will be 
restrained enough by those who oppose us. 

A very wise man, Harry S. Truman, said 
recently. speaking on the subject of civil 
rights, that we should beware of those who 
urge us not to paddle, lest we rock the boat. 
I agree with Harry Truman. As every sailor 
knows, there is nothing more dangerous 
than drifting. 

I recognize that those who counsel pa- 
tience and plead practical difficulties have a 
certain logic on their side. Certainly the 
advance toward full equality should be ord- 
erly. But there is an obligation resting upon 
some of us boldly to spearhead the attack, 
courageously to join the issue, and resolute- 
ly to force the debate. The passion of con- 
viction must animate us. We must fight for 
what is right. 

So much for civil rights. 
liberties. 

While some progress has been made in 
the one, we have had little but retreat in the 
other. In recent months we have indeed 
scored some few victories for civil liberties, 
but these have come after such a succession 
of defeats, that we have far, far to go before 
we can even say that we are back at the 
point from which we started. 

But let us count our blessings. Senator 
McCarTHy has been temporarily forced into 
eclipse. I am not sure that he is perma- 
nently in the shadows, but he is, for the mo- 
ment, at least, a power not much to be 
reckoned with. 

The fog of fear has lifted, up to a point. 
The Nation's headlines are no longer pre- 
occupied with smears and reckless charges. 
Congress serves less as a privileged sanctuary 
for the launching of hit-and-run raids 
against the loyalty and reputation of indi- 
viduals, institutions, and organizations. The 
mania for congressional investigations of in- 
dividuals, and for exposing them to trial by 
ordeal, has somewhat abated. 

There has been a change—decidedly for 
the better. We may all rejoice over this. 

But let us not rejoice too long, nor relax 
at all. We have work to do, a monumental 
work, just to patch up the ruins, not to speak 
of recovering lost ground and of preparing 
for another onslought, if it should come— 
and it may come. 

Should the bird of peace we have recently 
glimpsed turn into a bird of prey, and of war, 
the demagogues would surely ride again 
throughout our land. 

And make no mistake about it, the safe- 
guards of our liberties have been greatly 
weakened. The area of true liberty—of the 
right to practice the freedoms guaranteed us 
by the Constitution—have greatly shrunk. 

The right of free debate has been effectively 
curtailed. There are some subjects—too 
many subjects—which it is impossible to dis- 
cuss on their merits, without running the 
dread danger of being called soft“ on com- 
munism. 

The recognition of Communist China, and 
the admission of Communist China into the 
United Nations, is one such question. 


Now, as to civil 
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The Internal Security Act is another such 
question. The Smith Act is a third. Our 
Government security program is a fourth. 
Wiretapping is another. The fifth amend- 
ment and immunity is still another. There 
are more issues—many more—which lie 
at the heart of both our foreign policy and 
our domestic tranquillity which carry the 
severest limitations in regard to free debate 
and discussion. 

Yet, as Walter Lippman has brought out so 
brilliantly in his recent book, The Public 
Philosophy, free debate is the heart and soul 
of democracy. It is the justification of 
democracy. Without it, democracy does not 
and cannot function. Unless the repre- 
sentatives of the people can freely debate, 
and the people freely hear all the arguments, 
pro and con, on all public questions, democ- 
racy becomes merely a form and a phrase. 
Representative government, without free de- 
bate, can become as oppressive as totalitarian 
government or as destructive and chaotic as 
anarchy itself. In either case, the end and 
the result are the same. 

We need urgently to reestablish the right 
of free debate and to tear down the curtains 
of fear which now prevent such debate. 

I hope the time will come when it will no 
longer be necessary for every public speaker 
to prove his loyalty to America by describ- 
ing how much he hates communism and the 
Kremlin. 

I hope the time will come when loyalty 
oaths will pass out of fashion. 

I hope the time will come, as Robert 
Hutchins expressed it, when the touchstone 
of advocacy or action will cease to be the 
question: What will people say?” and will 
become, instead, “Is it good for the people?” 
and “Is it well for the people to know?” 

The loss of the freedom of public men to 
speak out, without fear of reprisal or con- 
demnation on the basis of being soft on com- 
munism, is not the only loss we have suffered 
to our liberties, although it is one of the 
most critical. 

There is also the infringement of the right 
to be wrong. 

The right of Government servants—civil 
servants—to be free in their judgment has 
been altogether denied. Men like John Pa- 
ton Davies and John Carter Vincent, in spite 
of complete loyalty, have been discharged for 
past advocacy of policies which, in the light 
of today, may seem wrong. Scientists like 
Dr. Robert Oppenheimer and Dr. Edward 
Condon have been stripped of so-called 
security clearance because of personal as- 
sociations of long ago, or because of views 
which have subsequently turned out to be 
unpopular. 

A security program has been instituted for 
employees of the Government which has 
spread terror throughout the public service. 
Its sacrificial victims are countless. Suspen- 
sion from employment without pay for end- 
less months, and finally dismissal and dis- 
grace, are too often based on unsupported 
allegations made by anonymous informants. 

President Eisenhower has described as a 
basic principle of American democracy the 
right of every man to meet his accuser face 
to face, but his Department of Justice re- 
cently argued before the Supreme Court that 
to grant such a right would endanger our 
national security. 

A case was recently brought to my atten- 
tion by an official of the American Jewish 
Congress involving a man for 20 years an 
employee of the Federal Government, about 
to be promoted, and then suddenly suspend- 
ed without pay and charged with being a 
security risk—all because of anonymous and 
unsworn allegations made against the broth- 
er of this man’s wife. The wife’s brother was 
charged with having been a Communist back 
in 1947. One of the items of evidence cited 
in support of this allegation was that this 
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man, back in 1947, had written an article in 
his local labor union paper, attacking Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s Thruway plan. 

Whether the allegations against this indi- 
vidual are as incredibly ridiculous as they 
sound doesn’t matter. The fact is that a 
man was suspended from a Government 
job—and it was a nonsensitive job—after 20 
years of faithful service—because of anon- 
ymous assertions about his wife’s brother. 

There are hundreds of such cases—many 
even more shocking than this one. Some 
few have become known to the public—the 
case of Abraham Chasanow, an employee of 
the Navy Department; the case of Wolf Lade- 
jinsky, of the Department of Agriculture; 
and the case of Lt. Milo Radulovich, an officer 
in the United States Air Force Reserve. 

But for every case of flagrant injustice 
which has become publicized there have 
been hundreds, perhaps even thousands, 
which have not become known. And they 
are happening every day, even while we sit 
here tonight. 

And this again is but one further aspect 
of the ravages to which our liberties have 
been subjected. 

There are more. The Fund for the Repub- 
lic of the Ford Foundation is studying some 
of them. I hope that these reports will help 
to awaken the American people to resolute 
action and to a crusade—if I may borrow 
back the word—to restore civil liberties to 
their honored place in America. 

And speaking of crusades, one of my chief 
and most grievous complaints against this 
administration and against our President is 
the utter complacency shown in the face of 
this situation; and yes, the callous indiffer- 
ence to the inroads which have been made 
and are being made daily in every part of 
our land and in so many sectors of our na- 
tional life. I judge those in positions of 
authority who have sworn to uphold our 
liberties and who do not rise to their de- 
fense to be guilty of complicity in their 
infringement. 

But in a larger sense this is everybody's 
problem, as liberty is everybody’s business. 
The opportunity which has been given us to 
regroup the forces of freedom must be seized. 
The fight for freedom at home, as well as 
abroad, is an urgent challenge. None of us 
dares shirk his share of the responsibility. 
This concern must be secondary to none. 

There are three banners to which all man- 
kind has rallied throughout the ages, and 
which have stirred men’s souls from time 
immemorial—peace, justice, and freedom. 
Let these banners be raised here in our coun- 
try, high above all others, and, with the help 
and the blessings of God, we will prevail. 


OPPOSITION TO PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENT OF THE WOOL ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at this 
time I desire to refer to a matter which 
I understand will be discussed later on 
in the Senate. I understand that my 
good friend, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] will discus this mat- 
ter in connection with the Wool Act. 

I have received today telegrams from 
Mr. J. P. Steiwer, Secretary of the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association; from 
Mr. Bob Franklin, of the National Wool 
Marketing Association; from Mr. James 
Patton, president of the National Farm- 
ers Union; and from Mr. Roy A. Ward, 
of the Pacific Wool Growers Association. 

I wish the Recor to show that I have 
received these telegrams, and I now ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Fosstu, OREG., May 12, 1955. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Wish to urge that you oppose any amend- 
ment to Wool Act pending hearing and con- 
sultation with wool industry. 

J. P. STEIWER, 
Secretary, Oregon Wool Growers. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 13, 1955. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Just learned yesterday amendment plan- 
ned today to be added to H. R. 1573 on Senate 
floor which would amend National Wool Act. 
Industry has not been consulted, no hear- 
ings held. Do not know full import of 
proposed amendment but understand it is 
attack on Cooperatives. Respectfully urge 
you oppose any wool act amendment without 
full hearing, consultation with woolgrowers 
and opportunity for Senators and Congress- 
men from affected producing areas having 
opportunity to study. 

NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING. 
Bos FRANKLIN. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12, 1955. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Am reliably informed that amendment to 
REA bill (S. 153) or to ACP bill (H. R. 1573) 
will be introduced to kill fourth sentence of 
section 708 of 1954 Wool Act. Such action 
would be a crippling blow to integrity of 
farmers cooperatives and a handicap to ef- 
fective administration of wool act. Might 
also cause defeat of bill to which attached as 
rider. 

Respectfully request you to oppose amend- 
ment of wool act. 

JAMES G. PATTON, _ 
President, National Farmers Union. 


PORTLAND, OREG., May 12, 1955. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
National Wool Act, section 708, wording 
Co-ops may vote membership in self-help 
program vital to success of August refer- 
endum vote on self-help program to promote 
wool-lamb consumption which eventually 
would reduce need for Government assist- 
ance therefor. Appreciate your opposing 
Anderson amendment, S. 153. Thanks re- 
gards. 
PACIFIC WOOLGROWERS, 
Roy A. Wann. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to say to those who have sent the tele- 
grams that, as a result of my discussion 
with the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], I am sat- 
isfied there is no basis in fact for the 
fears of those who sent the telegrams 
that any amendment which will be dis- 
cussed by the Senator from New Mexico 
will in any way jeopardize cooperatives 
in the United States. Certainly such 
is not the intention of the Senator from 
New Mexico. We can take judicial no- 
tice, in my judgment—knowing the rec- 
ord of the Senator from New Mexico— 
that it would not be and could not be his 
intention to have cooperatives in the 
United States jeopardized in any way. 

I desire to say that I join in the sug- 
gestion of the senders of the telegrams 
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that there be an opportunity for hear- 
ings on any amendments which may be 
offered to the Wool Act; and I shall sup- 
port the holding of such hearings. Fur- 
thermore, I think such hearings will be 
had, because—knowing the Senator from 
New Mexico as I do, and knowing his 
record of complete impartiality and fair- 
ness to all parties who wish to present 
their side of a case—I am sure that those 
who have sent me the telegrams have no 
reason to doubt that they will receive 
absolutely fair play from the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I merely wish to 
point out that I know the Senator from 
Oregon remembers that during the Tru- 
man administration, when I was Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, there was a desire 
to send to the Pacific Northwest a 
speaker who would outline clearly the 
position of the Truman administration 
regarding cooperatives. The speaker 
selected by the then President of the 
United States was his then Secretary 
of Agriculture. So I went to Everett, 
Wash., and made clear my own position 
and the position of the administration 
on the subject of cooperatives—to the 
extent that the cooperatives themselves 
reprinted more than 200,000 copies of 
that speech. 

I can only assure the Senator from 
Oregon that the way I felt toward co- 
operatives then is the way I feel toward 
cooperatives now; and those who in- 
spired the telegrams to which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has referred were, I 
think, in the first place badly misin- 
formed, because at the time the tele- 
grams were sent, I had not offered any 
amendment, and I have not now offered 
an amendment. I may offer one for the 
Recorp, but I believe that to be within 
my province. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico that he does not 
have to give me any assurance about 
his position with respect to farmer co- 
operatives, because I know of no better 
friend in the Senate of farmer coop- 
eratives than the junior Senator from 
New Mexico. I am sure that the Sen- 
ator fully realizes that, the telegrams 
having been received, they should be 
made a part of the Recorp. The Sen- 
ator and I had a discussion earlier this 
afternoon. He expressed himself as to 
the soundness of the position taken in 
regard to the desire to have hearings. 
However, in fairness to the Senator from 
New Mexico, even though the senders of 
the telegrams are my constituents, I 
think the Recorp should show that I 
do not share their fear that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is proposing any- 
thing which threatens farmer cooper- 
atives. 

Mr. President, I now wish to address 
myself to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor and 
may proceed, 
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THE SALK VACCINE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a few words by way of explanation 
of a bill which I shall later introduce. 

On April 12 this Nation was thrilled 
by the announcement that the Salk vac- 
cine had been developed to such a point 
that it was believed by the researchers 
who developed it, including the great Dr. 
Salk himself, by the March of Dimes 
group, and by prominent medical officials 
of our own Government, to be a success- 
ful preventive of polio. I do not know 
of any news in a long time which has so 
thrilled the Nation as this news, I sup- 
pose no news has been so thrilling since 
VE-Day and VJ-Day. 

According to the best information I 
can obtain, the indications still are that 
this vaccine, when manufactured with- 
out impurities in it, and without live 
cells in it, will prove to be an effective 
preventive of polio in an overwhelming 
majority of cases. It offers great hope 
for reducing, at least, the incidence of 
the scourge of polio. It gives reasonable 
assurance of protecting large numbers of 
little boys and girls who otherwise might 
contract this dreadful disease. Other- 
wise, annually large numbers of children 
would contract it. 

At this particular time, when it ap- 
pears that in some instances certain 
batches of the vaccine which have been 
manufactured by some drug companies 
retain some impurities or live cells which 
apparently have caused some children to 
contract polio, possibly as a result of the 
injection of the vaccine itself, it is to be 
expected that parents across the Nation 
experience increasing concern about the 
wisdom of an innoculation program. 

As recently as 2 or 3 hours ago, how- 
ever, the best information I could obtain 
was still to the effect that, as soon as 
checks by the Federal Government 
health authorities have been completed 
on the various drug companies which 
are manufacturing the vaccine, it will 
be possible to go ahead with the inocula- 
tion program, as previously contem- 
plated. 

However, Mr. President, I happen to 
believe that the Federal Government has 
been guilty of gross negligence in this 
case, because it appears that all the 
doublechecks to which American parents 
were entitled before the vaccine was 
made available for inoculation purposes 
were not made by Federal officials. 

We are dealing with a situation which 
has very serious potentialities. It seems 
to me that, under all the circumstances, 
the parents of America had the right 
to look to their Government to make 
“assurance double sure” that every batch 
of this vaccine, before it was made avail- 
able for inoculation into the blood- 
streams of American boys and girls, was 
pure. I do not think the Federal Gov- 
ernment had any moral right—and I am 
speaking now about a matter of govern- 
mental morality—to permit any phar- 
maceutical company to proceed to make 
this vaccine available on the market 
without a very careful check by the Gov- 
ernment itself as to its purity. Why do 
we have pure food and drug laws? 

It is no answer to say that in this in- 
stance the authorities have followed a 
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formula or pattern which very often is 
followed in connection with other drugs. 
We are dealing with a different type of 
situation. We are dealing with a vac- 
cine which, if it is impure, does not give 
@ person smallpox, dangerous though 
smallpox may be. We are not dealing 
with a vaccine which, if it is not pure, 
may give a person some diseases much 
less serious than the terrible disease of 
poliomyelitis. We are dealing with a 
vaccine which, if it is not pure, may re- 
sult in the lifetime crippling and de- 
formity of precious values, namely, our 
American boys and girls, 

This vaccine does not involve injec- 
tions for hay fever or some other rela- 
tively less serious disease. It involves 
one of the most serious scourges of man- 
kind. The Federal officials responsible 
for letting the vaccine go on the market 
without testing the batches manufac- 
tured by the drug companies are guilty 
of gross negligence. Mr. President, the 
Federal Government inspects meat in 
the slaughterhouses more carefully than 
it has inspected the polio vaccine offered 
by the drug companies to the parents of 
the Nation for inoculating their boys 
and girls against this dread disease. If 
the information which is made available 
to me is true—and I believe it to be—the 
fact is that the pharmaceutical com- 
panies have been permitted to place 
batches of the vaccine on the market 
without a check by the Federal health 
authorities. 

Now rechecks on the vaccine are being 
made which ought to have been made in 
the first instance. They ought to have 
been made before one vial of it was made 
available for injection into a single boy 
or girl. 

I speak on this subject as a parent. I 
know what it is to go through the hor- 
rible, anxious hours following the initial 
diagnosis of infantile paralysis in a child. 
Fortunately, in the case of my family, it 
was a slight attack, and no deformity 
resulted. Nevertheless, I shall never 
forget those hours. 

Under the circumstances, Senators can 
well understand why, on April 14, I in- 
troduced in the Senate a bill which 
sought to place the supply of this vaccine 
completely under the control of the Fed- 
eral Government for distribution pur- 
poses, until such time as there should be 
an adequate supply of it for all the chil- 
dren of the country and all the adults. 

As the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will 
show, on April 14, when I introduced that 
bill, 2 days after the thrilling discovery 
was announced, I proposed that the Pres- 
ident of the United States appoint a 
commission of five, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the medical profession, 
pharmaceutical companies, public health 
groups, State groups, and Dr. Salk, him- 
self. I proposed that the commission 
have complete charge of the distribution 
of the vaccine until such time as it could 
be manufactured in such supply that all 
the people of the country would have it 
available to them. 

Why did I introduce the bill on April 
14? I introduced it on that day because 
from personal experience I know some- 
thing about the value of such a vaccine 
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in eliminating the fears and worries of 
the parents of America. 

The scourge of infantile paralysis is 
not a private danger. It is not a per- 
sonal matter. It happens to be a matter 
of great national concern. I believe that 
a government representing a free people 
has the moral duty in a situation such 
as this to see to it that the vaccine is 
distributed in a fair manner, which will 
guarantee the vaccine to the boys and 
girls, in relation to the priorities of in- 
fection possibility, thus making it avail- 
able first to the boys and girls in the 5 
to 10 age bracket, then to the boys and 
girls in the age bracket under 5, and then 
in the age bracket above 10. Finally it 
would be made available to adults, with 
the understanding, of course, that preg- 
nant women would be in the first priority 
group, because medical science tells us 
that women in that category seem to be 
as susceptible to polio as children in the 
5- to 10-year bracket. 

The purpose of my bill was to guar- 
antee to the mothers and fathers of this 
country a distribution of the vaccine 
equitably and fairly to the boys and girls 
who are in the greatest danger of polio 
infection in the epidemic months imme- 
diately ahead. 

In taking that position, I have the 
moral law on my side. In taking that 
position, I am taking a position conso- 
nant, in my judgment, with the clear 
moral duty of my Government. I be- 
lieve it is to be the clear responsibility 
of Congress to act in the circumstances. 

What were we met with? First, we 
were met with the statement from the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, that the program 
was to be handled on a voluntary basis. 
The suggestion was made that here again 
perhaps the Federal Government was 
encroaching upon private enterprise. 
What private enterprise? The vaccine 
was developed from the dimes of children 
and parents of America. It was devel- 
oped from the money the boys and girls 
and mothers and fathers of America put 
into the polio fund over the years. 

If anything was ever developed and 
paid for by the people of America, 
it is the Salk vaccine. The research 
money for the development of the Salk 
vaccine came from the great public 
financial drive known as the March of 
Dimes. The people of the United States 
as a people have a vested stake in the 
Salk vaccine. 

I happen to be one who does not be- 
lieve that there is the slightest tinge of 
creeping socialism in a bill which pro- 
poses that vaccine, which was developed 
from the dimes taken from the school- 
children of America and from their par- 
ents over the years, shall be distributed 
by the Federal Government until such 
time as there is enough vaccine available 
for the entire population. 

Again I am talking about morality. 
I am talking about moral principles and 
of doing the right thing in a situation 
such as this. 

We all know the temptations of hu- 
man frailty. It was no surprise to me 
that even before the latest crisis inequi- 
ties and unfairness were developing, and 
that we were beginning to see the old 
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spirit of commercialism, profit for profit’s 
sake, creeping into the Salk vaccine 
program. 

In view of the fact that the Salk vac- 
cine program was developed from funds 
collected in the March of Dimes drive, 
I happen to believe that it ought to be 
given free by the Government to every 
child in America in the number of in- 
oculations necessary to provide the 
greatest security from a possible attack 
of polio. That seems to call for free 
inoculations. 

So I go back, Mr. President, to my 
bill of April 14. I say on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon that the ad- 
ministration to date has fumbled this 
matter miserably. The administration, 
in my judgment, cannot alibi itself out 
of its position of error in regard to it. 
In my judgment, at the time it an- 
nounced the discovery it had a moral 
duty to take the position that the vaccine 
would be made available through the 
Government to the children of America 
until such time as there was an ade- 
quate supply for all. Even then, so far 
as our precious boys and girls are con- 
cerned, inoculations should be paid for 
by the Government, if payment is to be 
made by anyone. 

When we do that we protect the great- 
est wealth of America. The greatest 
wealth of America is the boys and girls 
of America. The future destiny of our 
country depends on them. 

I am sad to see how the matter has 
been handled, and I am sadder to see how 
Mrs. Hobby has been trying to alibi her- 
self out of her own errors. Her alibis are 
not good enough. They are not good 
enough for the millions of mothers and 
fathers of America. 

I traveled through the country recent- 
ly, and I talked to mothers and fathers, 
and I should like to advise Mrs. Hobby 
today that they are aware of the fact 
that she has fumbled the program very 
badly. In fact, I believe she has even 
misled the President of the United 
States, because he is not giving the lead- 
ership to this matter that the parents of 
the country have a right to look to him 
to give. 

I believe the first mistake we made 
in Congress was that we did not live up 
to our full obligations. I believe we 
should have been doing something. We 
should not have been put off so easily 
as we were put off by suggestions that 
there would be a White House confer- 
ence and another conference in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and that we should wait until 
an advisory committee had made its re- 
port, or until some other committee had 
made a report. Inasmuch as it was 
clear when the discovery of the vaccine 
was announced that there would not be 
enough to go around, it was the moral 
duty of Congress to enact legislation 
which would guarantee that the amount 
available would be distributed equitably 
and fairly. That was our first problem. 

Now we face a second problem. The 
Government fumbled in the distribution 
of the vaccine, and it has obviously fum- 
bled in the testing program. I believe 
we had better find out why the batches 
of vaccine have not been tested. 
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Since when does the Federal Pure Food 
and Drug Agency or the Public Health 
Agency of the United States Government 
feel itself justified in turning over to 
pharmaceutical companies the determi- 
nation of whether they are putting out 
pure batches of vaccine designed to com- 
bat a disease, the control of which is of 
such vital importance to the health of 
the people? We are dealing with a dis- 
ease for which the vaccine must be pure. 
If the vaccine is not pure it results in 
such damage to the human body that 
the Government has the clear duty to 
make certain that every possible test is 
applied before a single vial of it is made 
available to the public. 

Mr. President, I am about to introduce 
a bill on this subject. I am not wedded 
to every phrase of the bill. I am intro- 
ducing it for two purposes. I wish to be 
very frank about it. 

First, I hope the bill will afford some 
incentive to check into the individual 
cases of boys and girls who have con- 
tracted polio since they were inoculated 
with the vaccine, because, Mr. President, 
I believe we have the duty to find out if 
there is a cause-to-effect relationship, 
as the indications are, and as has been 
suggested by some medical authorities. 
As we all know, the medical fraternity is 
very cautious in the language it uses, 
It is very careful not to deal in terms 
of absolute findings until it has checked 
and rechecked and can be positive that 
there is a cause-to-effect relationship. 

It appears, Mr. President—and I dwell 
on these words, because I use them ad- 
visedly and carefully—that it probably is 
true that some of the boys and girls 
would not have suffered an attack of 
polio had they not been innoculated with 
impure vaccine under this program. 

So I am introducing the bill, which 
I consider to be very important to the 
Government, because of its laches, be- 
cause of what, in my judgment, is gross 
negligence on the part of our health au- 
thorities to look into each one of the 
individual cases, and if it can be medi- 
cally established that there is a cause- 
to-effect relationship, then I think the 
provisions of my bill should automati- 
cally apply. 

I am introducing the bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because I hope it may have some 
effect on the administration, from the 
White House down, in connection with 
the entire program, and that they will 
proceed directly to take hold of the 
situation and place the health of the 
American people first, and place the 
rights of the boys and girls of the country 
on a basis of the moral obligation of the 
Government to make sure that pure 
vaccine is made available to them, with- 
out cost, and that it is fairly distributed. 

So I introduce a bill which reads as 
follows: 

That the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized and directed, upon 
application therefor and under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, to reimburse or 
otherwise compensate any individual who 
contracts poliomyelitis subsequent to April 
12, 1955, and after receiving one or more 
injections of poliomyelitis vaccine, for all 
medical and hospital expenses incurred by 
such individual as a result of the contrac- 
tion of that disease. Such expenses shall 
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include the cost of wheel chairs, trusses, and 
similar appliances, and thereapeutic services 
and treatment. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 


A colleague of mine said in the cloak- 
room, “That expense may go on for 
years.” Mr. President, suffering will be 
endured for a long time, too, by those 
who have been attacked by polio as the 
result of an injection of impure vaccine. 
Let me say that, in my judgment, this 
Government owes a duty to the sufferers 
because of what I consider to be gross 
carelessness in the handling of the 
program. 

I intend to have more to say on this 
subject at a later date, if the adminis- 
tration does not proceed quickly to face 
and correct the blunders it has made in 
connection with the administration of 
the Salk vaccine program up to this time, 
and to live up to what I consider to be its 
full moral obligations to the boys and 
girls of America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be received, out of 
order, that it be appropriately referred, 
and that it be printed in full at this 
point in my remarks. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President, and I 
ask that my remarks may appear in the 
Record subsequent to the remarks of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MansrIeLD in the chair.) The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1976) to authorize the 
payment by the Government of medical 
expenses of persons contracting polio- 
myelitis subsequent to receiving vaccina- 
tions for the prevention of that disease, 
introduced by Mr. Morse, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is author- 
ized and directed, upon application therefor 
and under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to reimburse or otherwise compen- 
sate any individual who contracts polio- 
myelitis subsequent to April 12, 1955, and 
after receiving one or more injections of 
Salk poliomyelitis vaccine, for all medical 
and hospital expenses incurred by such in- 
dividual as a result of the contraction of that 
disease. Such expenses shall include the 
cost of wheel chairs, trusses, and similar 
appliances, and therapeutic services and 
treatment. 

Sec, 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oregon for his 
remarks. While I can approve of almost 
everything he said, I especially wish to 
join him in the words of congratulation, 
commendation, good wishes, and good 
will to the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. LEHMAN I. I think all 
Members of the Senate, regardless of 
on which side of the aisle they may sit, 
regardless of the fact that our views may 
be divergent all the way across the rain- 
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bow from extreme right to extreme left, 
will want to join in those cordial expres- 
sions of appreciation. 


A POTENT FORCE FOR PEACE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
earlier today I sent to the Press Gallery 
a release on a program which I think has 
real potentialities for building better 
human understandings. This is the 
fifth annual observance of what we call 
Letters From America Week, May 18 
to May 22, sponsored by the American 
Council for American Unity. 

I appeal to all Americans to join in 
waging the battle for peace in the world. 

It is not enough to say we want our 
Government to work for peace. In a 
democracy, all of us comprise the Gov- 
ernment. If we want peace, all of us 
must speak out for it, and work for the 
kind of better human understanding so 
necessary to achieve it. 

Many people who might agree will 
probably say, “But what can I do? I 
am just one citizen.” 

Well, there is something every citizen 
can do—young and old alike. 

It is time for Americans to all help 
spread the story of democracy to the 
world, people to people, not just govern- 
ment to government. We have a great 
story to tell, of our own struggle for free- 
dom and progress. Let us tell the world 
about it—a “living story” of democracy. 

The simplest way each of us can do 
this is to sit right down and write a let- 
ter. Hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans have relatives or other contacts in 
other parts of the world. Millions of 
other people in other lands, young peo- 
ple in particular, are hungry for letters 
from Americans—eager to know more 
about America. Not only what our Gov- 
ernment tells them, but also what our 
people themselves think about America. 

A few dedicated people in this country 
have made tremendous personal strides 
in encouraging such letter-writing to 
help explain our democracy and free- 
dom. It is time all of us joined the 
crusade. 

As I have said, May 16 to May 22 has 
been designated as “Letters From Amer- 
ica Week” by the Common Council for 
American Unity, one of the dedicated 
groups devoting its energy to this con- 
structive purpose of encouraging such 
letter writing. 

The fifth annual observance of this 
week will be aimed at focusing public 
attention on the important contributions 
which individuals writing about their 
life in America to friends, relatives, or 
business acquaintances abroad can make 
in the fight against Communist-inspired 
propaganda. 

Not too long ago an Air Force Intelli- 
gence survey among Soviet emigres was 
conducted by Harvard University. One 
of its findings—which applies in varying 
degrees on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain—was that “ignorance and distorted 
views of the outside world are deeper and 
more widespread, even among the in- 
telligentsia, than heretofore has been 
realized.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
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this point a press announcement from 
the Council for American Unity about 
the Letters From America Week, May 16 
to May 22. 

There being no objection, the press 
announcement was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


ADVANCE NoTICE—LETTERS FROM AMERICA 
WEEK, May 16 To May 22, 1955 

Letters From America Week, May 16 to 
May 22, will begin the sixth year of the cam- 
paign to utilize in democracy’s fight against 
Communist tyranny the millions of letters 
Americans send abroad. Some 1,800,000,000 
letters have been sent overseas from the 
United States since the letters from America 
campaign got underway in 1950. A large part 
of these are being written by first- and sec- 
and-generation Americans to their friends 
and relatives abroad. 

The letters from America campaign assists 
these letter-writers through a series of 
articles suggesting ways of telling the Amer- 
ican story and combating Communist prop- 
aganda. Special articles have been con- 
tributed to the campaign by such outstand- 
ing Americans as Henry Ford II, Paul G. 
Hoffman, Bernard A. Baruch, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Letters from America articles 
have, for example, pointed out that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has consistently urged the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy; that the 
American economy, the bulwark of freedom, 
is not headed for a depression; that the 
United States Supreme Court in a momen- 
tous decision has barred racial segregation in 
the Nation's public schools. Such articles, 
translated into 23 languages, are widely used 
by foreign-language newspapers in the 
United States. Hundreds of foreign lan- 
guage radio programs, nationality organiza- 
tions, and other American agencies also par- 
ticipate in the letters campaign. 

The sponsor is the Common Council for 
American Unity, a nonprofit organization, 
supported by voluntary contributions, which 
has been working with American nationality 
groups for more than 35 years. It has re- 
ceived widespread testimony both from the 
United States and abroad as to the effective- 
ness of the campaign. As one letter writer 
expressed it: 5 

“I would like to help, as much as I can, 
to overcome the misconceptions that Euro- 
peans have about America and that I my- 
self shared when abroad. I am convinced 
that if I, and others, write systematically and 
continuously, it will bring results. People 
are sometimes skeptical when it comes to 
big speeches, but by reading simple letters 
about our everyday life, they feel and know 
this is the truth. If enough individuals be- 
come interested in such correspondence, they 
could help bring about friendlier world re- 
lations.” 

The council frequently receives copies of 
letters sent abroad. Here is a paragraph 
from a letter to a friend in Europe from a 
man who escaped from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It speaks for itself: 

“Last week I had quite an experience. I 
saw for the first time a real strike. In fact, 
I was on strike myself. Can you imagine 
what I would have gotten for that at home? 
Ten years in prison. Here I got 10 cents 
per hour more. At the beginning of the 
strike I was on pins-and-needles. I remem- 
bered everything I was told by Soviet educa- 
tors about strikes in America; how they were 
dispersed and workers arrested. Sure 
enough, several cars with police arrived, 
Well, I thought to myself, now I am in real 
trouble. But the policemen got out of their 
cars, walked among the workers, talked with 
them, and even made jokes. They came only 
to keep order, to see that there was no vio- 
lence. Well, that’s freedom.” 
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Last year Letters From America Week was 
endorsed by most governors, many mayors, 
the Postmaster General, and many others. 
The United States Information Agency indi- 
cated the importance it attaches to the let- 
ters from America campaign by awarding 
the council a certificate of merit for its 
“noteworthy contribution in helping to de- 
velop world understanding of American con- 
cepts and purposes.” Even wider endorse- 
ment of the letters campaign is anticipated 
this year. 

The dates again are May 16 to May 22. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
urge wholehearted support for this con- 
structive effort. Anyone wanting to 
know more about it may write to the 
Common Council for American Unity, 
Willkie Memorial Building, 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

There is a particular segment of the 
American population that can be most 
effective in support of such a campaign, 
and that is our foreign born. In these 
days when some, unfortunately, are in- 
clined to look with skepticism at foreign 
born or those with foreign-sounding 
names, it would be well for us to realize 
our foreign born are a unique and sig- 
nificant national asset. Who can better 
convince people of other lands of Amer- 
ica’s true aims for peace, of America’s 
abhorrence of war and conquest, than 
people of other lands who themselves 
have found freedom here and learned to 
love democracy? 

In the present struggle for a free world, 
the United States has at its disposal a 
unique and powerful asset which is not 
being fully utilized—our 35 million first 
and second generation Americans, with 
their many ties of kinship and friend- 
ship abroad. No other country has such 
an asset. Not to make full use of it is 
to neglect one of our most effective 
sources of strength. 

These 35 million first and second gen- 
eration Americans maintain close con- 
tact with relatives and friends, not only 
in every country in Europe but in most 
other parts of the world as well. They 
believe fervently in American democ- 
racy. They want to see their native 
countries freed from Communist dom- 
ination or saved from Communist propa- 
ganda and infiltration. To these ends 
they are engaged in a variety of activ- 
ity. Much that they might do, however, 
is not being done. Much that is being 
done could be coordinated more closely 
with American policy. For the most part 
they are left alone to go their own ways— 
unconsulted, unchanneled, unaided. 

Mr. President, properly encouraged 
and assisted, American nationality 
groups could exert a far greater influ- 
ence in combatting communism and 
promoting American objectives. For 
that reason I welcome the work of the 
Common Council for American Unity in 
that direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have appear at this point in the 
Recorp excerpts from a report from the 
Common Council for American Unity 
about what these American nationality 
groups are already doing, along with 
ag suggestions of what more could be 

one. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


WHAT AMERICAN NATIONALITY Groups Have 
DONE 


Historically, American nationality groups 
have frequently played an important role in 
the liberation and development of their 
mother countries. Free Czechoslovakia, for 
example, came into being largely through the 
efforts of Thomas Masaryk and American na- 
tionality groups. The independence of the 
Irish Free State and the creation of Israel 
would hardly have been possible without the 
support of the Irish and Jewish groups in the 
United States. Sun Yat Sen’s fight for a free 
China was largely financed by the Chinese 
American community. 

The continuing stream of letters from 
Americans to their families and friends 
abroad have had a profound effect on world 
history. They prompted the great waves of 
immigration which settled the United States. 
They helped to spread the doctrines of the 
American Revolution. As recently as 1948, 
the letters of Italian-Americans had an in- 
fluential part in Italy's crucial postwar elec- 
tions. 


WHAT AMERICAN NATIONALITY GROUPS ARE DOING 


Today this same type of contact continues 
between millions of newer Americans and 
their homelands. They write the bulk of the 
380 million letters sent abroad each year from 
the United States. They are sending hun- 
dreds of thousands of packages of food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities to relatives and 
friends overseas. They send abroad, month 
after month, a large number of American 
newspapers and magazines printed in both 
English and foreign languages. They are 
frequent visitors in their countries of origin. 
Many of them have an intimate knowledge of 
the language, geography, customs, psychol- 
ogy, and thinking of their countries of origin. 
They are working with exiled leaders and dis- 
placed persons in the United States. They 
maintain an active interest in the fate of 
their homelands and are contributing large 
amounts of money for the support of organi- 
zations and movements in such countries. 

These overseas organizations, leaders, and 
churches are, in turn, in constant touch with 
their former countrymen in the United 
States, now for the most part American citi- 
zens, usually with some plea for political, 
financial, or moral support. 


THE JOB TO BE DONE 


Basically, what is needed is (1) a continu- 
ing survey of inventory of the international 
activities of American nationality groups, 
and (2) a systematic effort, on the basis of 
such information, to stimulate and guide 
such activities. 

Activities which would forward American 
policy should be suggested and nationality 
groups encouraged to undertake them. Suc- 
cessful activities by one group should be 
suggested to others. Groups should be urged 
to intensify existing activity. Efforts not in 
line with American goals should be dis- 
couraged. All this would require not only 
a climate of confidence and good will but 
regular contacts with nationality group lead- 
ers, their organizations, and press. 

There are dozens of ways in which Ameri- 
can nationality groups can help in fighting 
the cold war, promoting better understand- 
ing of the United States, and strengthening 
democratic forces in their countries of ori- 
gin. Once these groups realize that their 
activities are welcomed and appreciated, spe- 
cific ideas are likely to multiply rapidly. 

In addition to the overall job of surveying, 
stimulating, and guiding nationality group 
activities, there are a number of specific 
projects which could profitably be under- 
taken: 

Expansion of letters from America cam- 
paign: In today’s war of ideas, the letters 
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which our 35 million first- and second-gen- 
eration Americans write abroad are one of 
the simplest, least costly, and most effective 
weapons. For the past 5 years, a letters from 
America campaign has been sponsored by the 
Common Council for American Unity. The 
campaign is an attempt to use these hun- 
dreds of millions of letters as a means of 
combating anti-American propaganda and 
overcoming European misconceptions about 
the United States. It was undertaken after 
the council had completed—with the advice 
of Mr. Elmo Roper—a survey of European 
beliefs regarding the United States. The 
campaign urges newer Americans to use their 
letters abroad to explain in personal terms 
what life in America is really like. To stim- 
ulate such letters, the council distributes a 
weekly column to the foreign-language press 
in 24 languages containing suggestions for 
telling the American story abroad. 

At present, the campaign is conducted on 
a relatively modest scale because of the coun- 
cil’s limited financial means. Its effective- 
ness could be increased if it were possible 
to provide weekly columns aimed specifical- 
ly at each of the more important European 
countries instead of one general, broadside 
column. Wider personal contacts with edi- 
tors, radio-program directors, and organiza- 
tion officials are also needed. Pictures and 
cartoons supplied foreign-language news- 
papers in mat form and transcriptions for 
radio stations would add to the campaign’s 
reach and effectiveness. 

A 10-minute film, The Million Dollar 
Nickel, has been produced at the council’s 
request by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. It tells 
the story of the campaign, dramatizes the 
value of a 5-cent stamp on letters overseas, 
emphasizes the important role of newer citi- 
zens, and ends with appeals by Pier Angeli 
(in Italian), Ricardo Montalban (in Span- 
ish), Eva Gabor (in Hungarian), and Leslie 
Caron (in French), for cooperation in the 
campaign. Funds are needed, however, to 
obtain general distribution of the film in the 
country’s theaters. 

The usefulness of the campaign might be 
further increased if arrangements could be 
made to coordinate the campaign as closely 
as possible with official Government strategy 
in the cold war. 


WHO SHOULD UNDERTAKE THIS EXPANDED 
PROGRAM? 

Many of the foregoing projects and the 
broad program of work with nationality 
groups which has been outlined, could be 
undertaken by the Government, or by a 
non-Government, semipublic agency like the 
common council, or divided between them. 

During World War II, both the Office of 
War Information and the Office of Strategic 
Services had divisions working directly with 
nationality groups. Certainly, a Govern- 
ment agency would be likely to have far more 
adequate resources at its command than a 
private organization. On the other hand, 
it would have certain disadvantages. The 
effectiveness of many of the suggested proj- 
ects depends on their voluntary, nonofficial 
character. In the whole field of psychologi- 
cal warfare, indeed, peoples abroad are likely 
to be suspicious of any activity traceable to 
an official United States Government source, 
Furthermore, nationality groups in this 
country might tend to resent suggestions, 
which, coming from the Government could 
be construed as dictation or interference with 
citizen activity. Also it might be difficult 
to get congressional approval for formal gov- 
ernmental participation in such a program 
at any time short of war. 

As to private organizations, the number 
of those in a position to work effectively with 
nationality groups is extremely limited. 
Both the National Committee for a Free 


‘Europe and the American Committee for 


Liberation From Bolshevism have done some 
excellent work with exiled leaders. But so 
far as it knows, the Common Council for 
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American Unity is the only organization 
equipped by knowledge and experience, broad 
contacts, and years of good will to do a job 
with nationality groups as a whole. If the 
Government feels it is not in a position to 
undertake the proposed program, the council 
would be glad to do so, if the necessary funds 
could be obtained. In such case, however, 
the council believes that the most effective 
results could be secured by some division, or 
informal sharing, of responsibility. So far 
as the public was concerned, the council 
could be responsible for what was done, but 
it would need to work in close cooperation 
with appropriate Government officials, 


COMMON COUNCIL'S RELATIONSHIP WITH 
NATIONALITY GROUPS 


The council is an outgrowth of work with 
nationality groups started by the Federal 
Government—through the United States 
Committee on Public Information—in World 
War I. Since 1921 it has been an independ- 
ent nonprofit organization supported by 
voluntary contributions, It aims to assist 
the newcomer to understand American life 
and institutions, become a citizen and par- 
ticipate fully and effectively in American 
life. 

For 35 years the council has been in inti- 
mate contact with American nationality 
groups, their press, radio and organizations. 
The council maintains a weekly press service 
in 25 languages to foreign language publi- 
cations in the United States. It supplies a 
similar weekly educational service to foreign 
language radio programs and broadcasters. 
It has worked closely with nationality or- 
ganizations on a wide range of projects, in- 
cluding the letters from America campaign, 
the 1952 register and vote campaign, etc. 
It maintains a technical information service 
on immigration and naturalization prob- 
lems—interpreter releases—which is widely 
used throughout the country. 

The council’s information in these fields 
is undoubtedly the most complete and ac- 
curate that exists. So far as its resources 
permit, it reads the foreign language press 
in the United States and follows political 
and other developments within American 
nationality groups. On the basis of such in- 
formation it has recently prepared a series 
of special articles and reports. Surveys of 
“Current Political Attitudes and Activities 
with Respect to their Country of Origin” 
have been made in regard to Polish-Ameri- 
cans, Ukrainian-Americans, Czech-Ameri- 
cans and some 15 other nationality groups. 
Other reports have included “Reactionary 
Influences in the Foreign Language Press 
and Organizations,” “Anti-Bolshevist Bloc 
of Nations,” “Promethean Movement in the 
U. S. A.“ It is now preparing for the Rand 
Corporation a series of reports on émigré 
groups from the Soviet Union. Reference 
has already been made to the council’s sur- 
vey of “European Beliefs Regarding the 
United States.“ 

During its many years of work with na- 
tionality groups the council has not only 
acquired extensive information and experi- 
ence, but has built up a vast amount of 
good will. Because of the confidence and 
trust which nationality groups have in the 
council, the flow of information and sugges- 
tions between these groups and the council 
is unusually frank and complete. They are 
accustomed to turn to the council with in- 
formation they might be loath to give to an 
Official agency, even if they knew to whom to 
go. Frequently, indeed, the council has 
served as a connecting link between them 
and the Government. In 1951 and 1952, for 
example, it organized nationality group con- 
ferences in Washington for the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency. 

As a result of all these things—experience, 
information, goodwill, Government con- 
tacts—the council is in a unique position to 
mobilize the invaluable assets our new Amer- 
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icans offer, if the means can be found to go 
forward with an expanded program, 
WINNING THE COLD WAR 

Who undertakes the proposed work with 
nationality groups is not so important as 
that the work itself be done. America owes 
its strength, in no small part, to the fact that 
its people have come from every part of the 
world, that we are a country of many na- 
tionalities, many races, many religions. Not 
to capitalize on this tremendous fact in 
psychological warfare is to miss one of our 
great opportunities in winning the war of 
ideas. 

Because our newer citizens are less apt to 
take our basic freedoms for granted, they 
may be in a better position to combat the 
neutralism which exists in many countries 
and to arouse people to an appreciation of 
the spiritual issues which divide commu- 
nism from the Western world. At a time, 
too, when attention is so much centered on 
the Soviet Union and the satellite coun- 
tries, American nationality groups can be 
particularly helpful in the equally crucial 
area of Western Europe. 

What makes this whole approach so im- 
portant and effective is that it relies on nat- 
ural and spontaneous lines of communica- 
tion. Millions of Americans of foreign birth 
or descent are regularly writing their rela- 
tives and friends abroad and are otherwise 
in touch with their countries of origin. The 
suspicion that attachés to government prop- 
aganda does not apply to communications 
from relatives and friends and fellow coun- 
trymen. Here is an inestimable advantage. 
The opportunity is one whose specific po- 
tentlalities are likely to increase rapidly as 
active work goes forward. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
other groups in this country are making 
valuable contributions toward this goal 
of letter writing. It is a project which 
should offer a tremendous challenge to 
our young people particularly. 

I want to call special attention to the 
work of an organization known as Youth 
of All Nations, Inc., seeking to build last- 
ing peace through young understanding. 
This organization is dedicated to devel- 
oping pen pals throughout the world. 
Young people of other lands are so eager 
for letters that thousands of more letter 
writers are needed in this country. 

As an example, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point a letter to me 
from five members of Youth of All Na- 
tions, appealing for more American pen 
pals to write to Asians and Africans. 
What could be more appropriate for us 
to encourage at this time? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 23, 1955. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: The undersigned 
have personal friends in most of the coun- 
tries represented at the Asian-African Con- 
ference being held in Indonesia. We think 
thousands of other Americans, now more in- 
terested in that important area, would also 
enjoy increasing their understanding of it 
through correspondence with individual 
Asians and Africans, if they just knew how to 
go about it. Will you then help us tell them? 

Will you introduce your constituents to 
Youth of All Nations, Inc., a nonpolitical, 
nonprofit organization we belong to which 
makes such contacts possible? Say, please, 
that we invite all between the ages of 14 and 
27 to join us. They will find membership 
informative, challenging, and fun, They 
will find our bulletin, Mirror for Youth, a 
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unique way to keep in touch with the thou- 
sands of members no one can write to per- 
sonally. 

YOAN helps youth everywhere, regardless 
of nation, race, or religious beliefs, to under- 
stand each other’s ways and purposes 
through the only means available to most of 
mankind—the personal letter. How many 
of the world’s people can, after all, be ex- 
change students or even tourists? During 
the past 8 years our program has sparked 
hundreds of thousands of friendly interna- 
tional letters. As we are plain, not official, 
Americans, our overseas friends readily ac- 
cept what we tell them about democratic 
life here. And we, as citizens of an old de- 
mocracy, are watching the progress of the 
newer democracies. 

We believe you will welcome knowing of 
private enterprise like YOAN and will like 
the idea that, although it is informally help- 
ful to that part of the Congress concerned 
with our country's foreign affairs, no Gov- 
ernment funds are involved. Our work has, 
it happens, been praised before Congress by 
Representative Frances P. Botton, Ohio Re- 
publican, in the Democratic Digest—Septem- 
ber 1954 issue, and in important newspapers. 
Educational and religious leaders endorse it. 

We urgently need more young Americans 
to write to our fellow YOAN-ers in Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, Viet-Nam, Syria, India, 
Japan, the Gold Coast, etc., and thousands 
in Europe, Australia, Latin America, and 
various islands. For they all want a pen 
friend in the United States of America. So 
we, representing the United States members 
of Youth of All Nations, Inc., appeal for help. 
Anyone interested not only in telling the 
American story abroad but also in finding 
out more about average life in other coun- 
tries should send a nickel and a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to Clara Leiser, 
executive director, 16 St. Luke's Place, New 
York 14, N. Y. 

Thank you, sir, for aiding our efforts to 
improve international relations, 

Respectfully, 

YOUTH or ALL Nations, Inc, 
HENRY FERNANDEZ, 
AUDREY E. DAVIDSON, 
Roy BLUMENTHAL, 
NORMA JAEGER, 
RUTH SANDMAN, 

New Tonk, N. T. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope young America will respond eagerly 
to that appeal. It has been backed up to 
me in another letter from the executive 
director and moving spirit of Youth of 
All Nations, Clara Leiser. I ask unani- 
mous consent for it to appear at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

YOUTH or ALL NATIONS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 26, 1955. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: May I stress the 
urgency of the accompanying appeal? The 
five signers represent about 1,000 American 
“YOAN-ers,” who are trying, valiantly, to 
satisfy many thousands of non-Americans 
waiting for a personal pen-friend in the 
United States of America. Can you mention 
the appeal in your weekly newsletter or ra- 
dio report? We need thousands of active 
United States members to help convince 
youth the world over that this Nation is 
devoted to achieving a world at peace. 

Right now there is high and special value 
for our country in the simple, forthright, 
friendly Youth of All Nations approach to 
youth overseas. We ask them, you see, what 
they want better known about their own 
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countries—what misconceptions they feel 
others have about them—what countries and 
people they find hard to understand. You 
might be surprised to see how often “the 
U.S. S. R. and the U. S. A.” appears.) 

We keep track, too, of current articles and 
books on foreign affairs. The following very 
recent observation bears tellingly on our 
work in Asia. “Where the Government 
leaves off * * * private enterprise can be- 

Individual Americans * * * can speak 
with a freedom and * * * with the diversi- 
ty of points of view that is the true strength 
of democracy. * * * The private American 
can more easily enter into the free and unin- 
hibited give-and-take of ideas on which our 
whole concept of democratic progress de- 
pends. * * * We should establish fruitful 
intellectual contacts at every possible level.” 

We believe the YOAN program responds to 
those recommendations, and we hope you 
will agree that our success thus far warrants 
our asking support to realize YOAN’s full 
potential for United States and world good. 
Will you help us reach adults who would 
contribute supplies and/or money? These 
are income-tax deductible. 

YOAN really is winning the minds of the 
young—and their hearts. But even our 
modest program requires funds. If, as one 
vitally concerned with the foreign relations 
of our country, you agree that American 
youth can be powerful private voices of 
America, will you help us to secure a grant 
from some foundation whose funds are avail- 
able for peace-building? 

Extra important is our small but really 
loved Mirror for Youth, in which “YOAN- 
ers“ share what they learn from correspond- 
ence, and “Headquarters” share what we 
learn from them all. Want of funds has pre- 
vented our issuing MFY as often as we 
should. Thousands of fine young people are 
waiting for it. 

For what you may do to help this down- 
to-earth program which works, thanks, 

Sincerely, 

CLARA LEISER. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
body has given considerable thought to 
problems of juvenile delinquency. I 
think it would be well to consider the 
comment of a young Minnesota girl, a 
new member of Youth of All Nations, Di- 
ane Clarity of International Falls, who 
wrote in her application to this organ- 
ization: 

It certainly gives you something construc- 
tive to do. If more kids had pen-pals, there 
would not be so much “juvenile delin- 
quency.” 


Clara Leiser informs me that United 
States youth as a rule feels rather 
bitter about having the whole world 
think all United States youth is delin- 
quent—as the nature and volume of this 
publicity given to juvenile delinquency 
could seem to make them think. Here is 
a great chance for youth to speak out for 
itself, and show young people of other 
lands the real backbone of American 
youth. 

It has been somewhat embarrassing 
for leaders of this movement to have 
to tell many overseas members that 
there are not enough young Americans 
willing to become pen-pals and answer 
their questions about the United States 
of America, giving them an unfair im- 
pression that United States youth may 
be less concerned about contemporaries 
abroad than the latter are about them. 
All I think American youth needs is en- 
couragement and the opportunity to 
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learn how many can take part in this 
great undertaking. They can be a great 
force for good, and help build for peace. 

Let me suggest that anyone interested 
in furthering this work among young 
people get in touch with Youth for All 
Nations, 16 St. Luke’s Place, New York 
14, N. Y. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
just two of thousands of typical com- 
ments about this program from the files 
of Youth of All Nations. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Vicki, an American young woman: “I'm a 
better newspaper reader these days. How 
come? I now have personal friends in 
‘headline countries.’ I know how they view 
this or that about the United States of Amer- 
ica, and what they want us to know about 
them. First-hand accounts of education in 
Maylaya, reaction to American foreign policy 
in Germany, little known customs of the 
Irish and the Greeks, have made me an avid 
reader of all world news, and now I would 
like to help your readers share my pleasure 
in ‘YOAN-ing.’” 

Jagjit, a member in India: “We [that is, 
he and his correspondents in four different 
countries] have developed a good under- 
standing and friendlier world true to the 
spirit of the organization—YOAN. So much 
so that even our parents share our views. 
After this 1-year-old correspondence, I am 
fully conversant with almost all the tradi- 
tions and customs of [my friends] countries.” 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1708 OF 
AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1954 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
received today a telegram from the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Association tell- 
ing me that a very disastrous amend- 
ment would be presented on the Senate 
floor; that they did not know the full 
import of the proposed amendment, but 
understood it to be an attack on coop- 
eratives. 

I can only suggest to those who sent 
the telegram that it is a strange mes- 
sage for me to receive, when I realize 
who it was who put wool into the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954 by an amendment. 
I put it there because I thought it was 
good, and the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry agreed with me. 

I believe it is bad policy to say that 
the cooperative associations shall be 
allowed to cast the votes of all their 
producer members. I believe that when 
they are paying taxes they ought to be 
given an opportunity to express them- 
selves on the issue. Therefore, I had 
favored eliminating from the provisions 
of section 708 the part which reads as 
follows: 

Approval or disapproval by cooperative 
associations shall be considered as approval 
or disapproval by the producers who are 
members of, stockholders in, or under con- 


tract with such cooperative association of 
producers. 


I do not intend, however, to offer such 
an amendment without consultation 
with the Members of the Senate who 
come from wool-producing States and 
who have been very active in wool legis- 
lation. Almost without exception, they 
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have asked me to present this proposal 
in the form of a bill, which I intend to do. 

I now ask unanimous consent, out of 
order, to introduce a bill to amend sec- 
tion 708 of Public Law 690, 83d Congress, 
2d session, in order that it may come 
properly before the committee and hear- 
ings may be held upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CASE 
of South Dakota in the chair). The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1980) to amend section 708 
of Public Law 690 of the 83d Congress, 
2d session (the Agricultural Act of 1954), 
introduced by Mr. ANDERSON, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR CONSERVATION 
PAYMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1573) to repeal section 
348 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
intend to say a few words about the 
amendment which has been discussed, 
and then for a few minutes I plan to dis- 
cuss farm income in the United States, 
where it is going, and why it is going 
there. 

I had considered offering an amend- 
ment to the bill which would not have 
been germane to it, but I was agreeable to 
the unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered into a few moments ago which pre- 
cluded any amendments which were not 
germane, because I had not intended to 
call up my amendment. 

The very able Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE] referred to the fact that 
those of us who had felt that a different 
version of a repeal or a modification of 
section 348 should be adopted did not 
have much support in the hearings be- 
fore his subcommittee; that there was 
only one witness who seemed to speak 
for it, and many persons who seemed to 
speak against it. 

I would only say that not too long ago, 
I was reading a little play called Enemy 
of the People, written by a fine Nor- 
wegian playwright. He said that he had 
finally come to a certain conclusion, 
which was this: That the strongest man 
in the world is he who stands most alone. 

In agricultural policy, frequently per- 
sons find it necessary to stand alone. If 
in this particular instance the Secretary 
of Agriculture, all the farm organiza- 
tions, and all their cohorts were on one 
side, I am certain the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hotuanp], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and the junior 
Senator from New Mexico might con- 
tinue in their position if they thought 
the proposal was a bad one. 

I take only a line or two from the 
hearings. Much has been said about the 
benefits in the ACP payments. I cer- 
tainly would not dispute that; but I 
would not want anyone to believe that 
ACP payments are any key to financial 
success for the farmers of the Nation. 
As I shall shortly point out, they are hav- 
ing a very difficult time. It is not be- 
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cause their ACP payments are cut down, 
nor will their situation be greatly bene- 
fitted by an increase in the ACP pay- 
ments. The testimony given by the 
Department of Agriculture on this bill, as 
it appears on page 7 of the hearings, is 
as follows: 

In the first place, the average payment, 
that is, the average ACP payment, is less 
than $100. 


If that be true, then surely when 
farmers are suffering a declining income, 
running into the billions of dollars, even 
a few more dollars will not change their 
position. 

In order to be certain of my own posi- 
tion on this matter, in the light of my 
own experience, I sent for a copy of the 
exhibit which I had attached to my in- 
come-tax statement filed on April 15 of 
this year, covering the operation of my 
farm in the year 1954. I find that I 
spent for salaries and wages, $19,424; for 
repairs, $4,290; for taxes, $4,116; and on 
through the various items. My total ex- 
penses were $44,150.71. 

My total ACP payment was $320. 

I do not believe a $320 drop on top of 
a $44,000 expense will make the differ- 
ence between success and failure on that 
particular farming venture. 

But whether the American farmer gets 
more than 100 percent of parity or less 
than 100 percent of parity, whether he 
gets 90 percent or 75 percent in the mar- 
ketplace, makes a great deal of differ- 
ence. 

The able Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Taye] started by pointing out that the 
farmer’s share of the consumer's dollar 
had gone down from 54 cents out of every 
dollar in 1947 or 1948 to 44 cents, and he 
said it is on its way down to 42 cents. 
I agree with him. In every one of those 
years we had 90-percent price supports. 
They did not save the American farmer 
from taking an awful licking. The 
American farmer does not have pros- 
perity built up by any such system as 
that. 

Not long ago a table was placed in 
the Recorp showing what the American 
farmer received in net farm income and 
its relationship to national income. 
Strangely, even in 1933 the national in- 
come was from 12 to 15 times the farm 
income. 

In 1933 the net farm income was 
$2,692,000,000. The national income 
was $39,600,000,000. 

So it went through the whole scale 
until the year 1947, when the total net 
farm income was $16,774,000,000, while 
the national income was about $198 bil- 
lion. 

Farm income throughout all that pe- 
riod had been moving up in parity with 
national income. It had not moved up 
the same number of dollars, but it had 
moved up to the same degree; it had 
kept pace with it. 

The point was reached in 1947 where 
farm income was some $16,750,000,000, 
and the national income was $198 billion. 

What has happened since that date? 
National income has gone up to $300 bil- 
lion. Has farm income kept pace with 
it? Farm income should have gone up 
$6 billion or $8 billion from the $16,750,- 
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000,000 figure; but instead of going up, 
it went down to $12 billion last year. 

In every one of those years we had 90- 
percent price supports. So, I say, farm 
income cannot be increased merely by 
support prices, hard as we may try to do 
so by that device. 

We have an agriculture which is en- 
joying an active, aggressive market. 
Adding a few dollars by this type of pay- 
ment is not going to make the farmer 
well. 

It is necessary to move off the shelves 
of this country the surpluses which now 
exist, and to get the farmer in a posi- 
tion where he can operate profitably 
again, 

Three-dollar wheat got him well. One 
dollar and a half wheat does not seem to 
do so well for him. 

I have sold lots of alfalfa at $4, $6, $8, 
and $10 a ton. But when ina particular 
period of shortage people came to my 
place and fought for it at $45 a ton, I be- 
gan to know what prosperity might be. 

In an area in the north central States, 
$6 a bushel was paid for flax. Farmers 
do pretty well on that basis. 

So I simply believe that while it is true 
that the farmer’s share of the consumer’s 
dollar has dropped, and dropped dras- 
tically, we should be spending our time 
trying to find ways by which his lost 
portion of the consumer's dollar can be 
restored. We cannot accomplish that 
unless there is control of commodities 
which are bringing about excessive sur- 
pluses in this land. 

One of the speakers today said that 
in a year’s time it had been found that 
the provision written into the Agricul- 
tural Act a year ago was detrimental to 
soil conservation. How that could have 
been ascertained when the provision has 
not been in operation, I do not know. 
However, I did find something I thought 
was very interesting. The American 
Agricultural Limestone Institute, which 
is located in Washington, on May 3, 1955, 
sent to persons interested in the agricul- 
tural conservation program a message 
dealing with the subject of soil-conser- 
vation payments. The message was 
signed by the executive secretary, Mr. 
Koch, who has long struggled to see that 
limestone shall be sold to the farmers 
throughout this country. 

He said: 

A week ago today the Senate, in the most 
unusual action since I have been associated 
with the agricultural conservation program, 
overwhelmingly approved continuing the 
ACP for 1956— 


That is next year— 
at the $250 million level. The administra- 
tion originally requested $175 million from 
the House and then, after it was passed by 
the House at $250 million, it asked the Senate 
to reduce the amount to $175 million. 


He points out that when the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS! sought 
to reduce the amount to $195 million, 
the Senate, by a yea-and-nay vote of 
76 to 5, approved the amount of $250 
million. 

I would say that soil conservation gen- 
erally was getting along pretty well. I 
voted to keep the amount at $250 million. 
I think that is where it belongs. 
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I do not believe we have destroyed soil 
conservation by this act, which has not 
become effective. 

In the hearings, on page 10, there is a 
table showing the reduction in crops 
which has taken place. The table 
showed that seeded acres of wheat had 
been reduced from 78,789,000 acres in 
1953 to a 1955 allotment of 55 million 
acres, a reduction of 23,789,000 acres. 

Why should not we try to do some- 
thing about the condition that brought 
that about? The condition that brought 
it about was the accumulation of a sur- 
plus of 1 billion bushels of wheat which 
cannot be moved to the markets of the 
earth. I do not believe that condition 
can be cured by $250 million or $195 mil- 
lion for soil conservation. The loss of 
a market for that wheat is a staggering 
blow to the farmers, and I believe the 
attention of the Committees on Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Agriculture 
should be primarily directed to the con- 
ditions which have brought that about 
and not to some other issue which I do 
not think would be of help to the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

The table to which I referred also 
shows that seeded acres of cotton were 
reduced from approximately 25 million 
acres to approximately 18 million acres 
in the 1955 allotment. The same table 
shows that corn acreage was reduced 
from 57,007,000 in 1953 to 49,842,697 in 
1955. There was a reduction of approxi- 
mately 38 million acres in those 3 crops 
alone. 

I do not believe we will ever get to a 
prosperous condition for American ag- 
riculture until we start finding ways by 
which the surpluses hanging over the 
markets can be moved. I do not think 
they can be moved unless there is a 
strong aggressive program to move them. 

I have regretted that in the discussion 
some Senators interested in agriculture 
have been worrying too much about the 
language of this particular amendment 
when a condition such as I have de- 
scribed has been going on, and Ameri- 
can farmers have to steadily cut down 
their cotton and wheat acreage and re- 
sort to all sorts of devices in order to 
get increased production from their land. 

A publication on the table before me 
carries a report on cotton acreage pro- 
duction. It shows that the number of 
bales produced in 1954 was 13,679,000. 
That was 2,786,000 bales less than the 
1953 crop, but it was greater than the 
10-year average. 

I thought it might be interesting to 
have the figures broken down, so I have 
before me a table which shows the cotton 
acreage harvested in 1952, 1953, and 
1954, then the lint yield per harvested 
acre, and then finally the number of 
bales produced. 

It will be seen that in the State of 
Arizona there was produced 673 pounds 
an acre in 1952, 743 pounds an acre in 
1953, and 1,039 pounds an acre when 
the acreage reduction became effective 
in 1954. 

It will be seen that the lint yield per 
acre in the cotton-growing States in- 
creased from 279 pounds in 1952 to 324 
pounds in the following year. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Cotton acreage harvested, lint yield per acre, and production, 1952-54 


Lint yield per harvested | Bales produced (500 

Acreage harvested acre pounds gross weight) 

1952 | 1953 1954 | 1952 1953 1954 1953 1954 

Thou- | Thou- | Thou Thou- | Thou- 
sand sand sand sand sand 
acres | acres | acres | Pounds] Pounds sds e * 
North Carolina 745 775 545 366 278 31 

South Carolina_ 1,175 830 276 281 288 690 501 
1,375 1,025 241 262 236 752 612 
950 648 355 354 405 702 548 
1,620 1,170 269 285 298 963 728 
2, 490 , 960 378 410 384 2, 129 1, 571 
555 450 367 386 478 449 450 
2, 070 1, 700 337 358 380 1, 548 1,351 
950 688 408 407 399 806 572 
1,020 930 104 205 151 437 293 
8, 900 7, 730 171 233 244 4, 317 3, 923 
315 204 536 497 743 327 316 
690 420 673 743 1,039 070 911 
1,340 883 628 632 806 768 1, 487 
116 68 307 242 367 58 52 
E AN 24,341 | 19,251 | 2379.9 | 324.2 3⁴¹ 465 | 13,679 
_ — —— R—ed —— S —̃äͤ— — - = 
——— ESSE Bea 30.0 17.1 424 291 285 18.0 10.2 
—— eE 71.0 36. 2 249 182 332 27.0 25.0 
Sade 2.3 3.0 180 357 444 1.7 2.8 
10.1 9.6 346 480 588 10.1 11.8 
SERR 23 1.8 569 325 561 1.6 21 
— — — 30. 0 11.5 431 329 471 11.3 
20.1 6.7 399 239 457 6.4 
6. — 2 41.5 15.8 436 375 732 24.2 
1 5 2 258 246 505 2 
Seas 92,1 34.2 425 340 589 42.1 


1 Sums of acreage and production for other States” rounded to thousands for inclusion in United States totals 


Estimates for these States, ex ‘cep 
2 Inciuded in State and United States totals. 


t Kansas where cotton production is insignificant, are shown separately. 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, Crop Reporting Board. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, we 
will find the production per acre is go- 
ing to continue to increase not only in 
cotton but in wheat, in corn, and in 
many other commodities, as long as we 
try to solve this problem only by con- 
stant reduction in acreage allotments. 

While I am not worried about the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida—I think it is a good thing to 
bring this into balance—I have tried to 
say to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry that we need to spend time try- 
ing to find out why it is that, even with 
production increases, agricultural in- 
come is steadily going down year after 
year. It is a tragedy that the American 
farmer, producing, as he is, intelligently 
for the American market, is faced with 
a return which is already nearly $5 bil- 
lion below the 1947 figure, while his share 
of the increased national income should 
have been at least $7 billion. He is $12 
billion short. We cannot have that con- 
dition existing without farmers looking 
for additional ways to get increased pro- 
duction, by changing the width between 
rows of intertilled crops, or by trying to 
increase production with the use of new 
types of fertilizer—all of which throws 
the whole production picture out of 
balance. 

I intend to vote for the Holland 
amendment which was offered not be- 
cause I think it is a cure-all, not particu- 
larly because I liked the bill passed a 
year ago in that respect, but because I 
think we need to be saying constantly 
that there should be some way of encour- 
aging acreage limitations. This may not 


be the way, but some way needs to be 
adopted, Otherwise we will be out 
of step. 

When we begin to enforce the limita- 
tions we begin to come up against sur- 
plus acreages. Then we come up against 
the problem of surpluses and ways to 
dispose of the commodities produced. 

I do not believe this Government has 
made nearly as vigorous an effort as it 
should to dispose of the surpluses now 
on hand. I believe the first duty of the 
Agriculture Committees of both the Sen- 
ate and the House should be to discover 
additional ways of disposing of the sur- 
pluses which overhang the market, and 
which affect the sale of every bushel of 
agricultural commodities produced on 
the lands of this country. We cannot 
have one billion bushels of surplus wheat 
without affecting production. We can- 
not have 10 million bales of cotton on 
hand without influencing the price of 
cotton, although the price of cotton is 
not affected so much as are the prices of 
other commodities, since cotton is readily 
stored. That is why we have adopted 
the program we now have with respect 
to cotton. 

I hope the Senate will not lose sight 
of what I think is the first problem, and 
that is to find markets for the surpluses 
by an alert and vigorous program. 


RECESS TO TUESDAY 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I now move that the Senate stand 
in recess until Tuesday next at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until Tuesday, 
May 17, 1955, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 13 (legislative day of May 2), 
1955: 

OFFICE or Economic AFFAIRS 

Howard F. Vultee, of New Jersey, to be 
Director, Office of Economic Affairs, United 
States mission to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and European regional organ- 
izations. 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES 

J. Edward Lumbard, of New York, to be 
United States circuit judge, second circuit, 
vice John Marshall Harlan, elevated to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Sterry R. Waterman, of Vermont, to be 
United States circuit judge, second circuit, 
vice Harrie B. Chase, retired. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Kenneth P. Grubb, of Wisconsin, to be 


United States district judge for the eastern 
district of Wisconsin, to fll a new position. 


CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY 
Gen. Maxwell Davenport Taylor, United 


States Army, for appointment as Chief of 
Staff, United States Army. 


IN THE Navy 
The following-named officers of the Navy 
and Naval Reserve on active duty for tem- 
porary promotion to the grade of lieutenant 
in the line and staff corps as indicated, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 


law: 


For temporary promotion in the Navy: 
LINE 


Abdon, Albert L. 


Ackerman, Eugene B. 
Ackerman, Warren J. 


Ackley, Richard T. 
Acton, James B. 


Balko, William J. 
Barck, Dale E. 
Bardecki, Frank J. 
Bardes, Charles R. 
Barker, Franklin H. 


Aillaud, Emmett R., Jr.Barker, Raymond H. 


Albright, Donald S., 
Jr. 
Allen, James A. 
Allen, Jesse L. 
Allen, Raymond C, 
Allen, Thomas R. 
Allison, Paul 
Anderson, Lee C. 
Anderson, Lyle C. 
Anderson, Robert G. 
Andresen, Ronald N. 
Angleman, Cornell C. 


Anthony, John D., Jr. 


Arbuckle, Wallace D., 
Jr. 

Archer, Martin D. 

Arnold, Henry D. 

Arnold, Julian M. 


Arnold, William S. M. 


Ashworth, Albert R., 
Jr. 

Aslund, Roland E. 

Augustine, William F, 

Austin, Puller A. 

Averett, Thomas R., 
Jr. 

Axe, John R. 

Axell, Charles L. 

Ayres, William H., Jr. 


Bailey, William 0. 
Baker, Richard L. 


Barker, Warren W. 
Barnard, Robert W. 
Barnette, Curtis L. 
Barnhart, Robert W. 
Barrineau, Edwin 
Barron, Joseph M. 
Barrow, Joseph J. 
Basso, Robert J. 
Bates, George M. 
Baty, Edward M. 
Beavers, Robert A. 
Beck, Frederic E., Jr. 
Becker, Donald A. 
Beckman, Kenneth L. 
Bellar, Fred J., Jr. 
Belter, Robert H. 
Bender, Albert F., Jr. 
Benn, Joseph W., Jr. 
Bennett, Robert W. 
Bennie, Ralph F. 
Bereiter, Edward A. 
Bergeron, Roy L. 
Bergman, Daniel 
Bergstrom, James H. 
Bigenho, Roy M. 
Bigley, Thomas J. 
Biles, Joel T. 
Billings, John H. 
Billings, Randall K. 
Bircher, William B. 
Blaha, Albert J. 
Blaney, William C., Jr. 
Block, Peter F. 
Boggs, Gilbert A. 
Bond, John R. 
Bonekamp, Fred H. 
Bossert, Richard M. 
Boston, Leo 

Bottom, George A., 3d 
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Bowersox, Franklin L. Corbin, Rex G. 


Boyd, David S. 


Bradberry, Richard F. 
Bradford, John W., Jr. 


Bradford, William 
J. D., 3d 
Brady, Gene P. 
Bramley, Leslie G. 
Brandorff, Paul A. 
Branson, John J., Jr. 
Brett, Morton 
Brick, John H. 
Bristol, Edward R., Jr. 
Brooks, William T., Jr. 
Brown, Charles D“ 
Brown, Ernest B. 
Brown, James W. 
Brown, Robert S. 
Brown, William E. 
Bruce, Forrest T. 
Brumbach, Lawrence 
E. 
Bryan, Thomas S. 
Buck, Robert A. 
Buck, Roger L. 
Burden, James D. 
Burks, Ernest, Jr. 
Burnett, Carl J., Jr. 
Burnett, James C. 
Burson, Roger T. 
Burt, Alexander R., 
Jr. 
Burton, James L. 
Bustard, Francis W. 
Buteau, Bernard L. 
Butzen, Thomas P. 
Byron, Herbert I. 
Byron, John B. 
Cady, John P., Jr. 


Cossaboom, William 
M., II 
Costello, Daniel J. 
Costello, Peter M., Jr. 
Coughlin, John T. 
Covington, Gerald E. 
Cowhill, William J. 
Cramblet, Frank 
Cross, Daniel F. 
Crow, Dayl E. 
Crow, Edwin M. 
Crowl, Otho W. 
Cruse, Donald A. 
Crytser, William B. 
Culp, John B., Jr. 
Cunningham, Russell 
P., Jr. 4 
Cusack, Warren J. 
Czernicki, Leonard 
Dagg, Robert M. 
Dame, Harold E. 
Darfus, George H. 
Darnell, Donald P. 
Davi, Jerome A. 
Davidson, Harrison 
W., J. 


K. 
Davidson, Richard S. 
Davis, Allen B. 


Davis, Frederick P. 
Davis, Jack W. 


Davis, Robert L. 
Day, Lawrence C. 
Deibler, Daniel T. 
Dellinger, Donald B. 
DeLoach, Walter M. 


DeLozier, Richard G. 


DeMers, William H., 


2d 


Caglione, Joseph, Jr. Denmark, George T. 
Caldwell, Ronald H. Dennis, James M. 
Calhoun, William P. Dickins, Richard A. 
Cameron, Allan K., Ir. Dickson, James D. 


Campbell, Donald H. 


Diehl, William F. 


Campbell, James S. Dillahunty, Benjamin 


Campbell, Norman R. 
Canaan, Gerald C. 
Carberry, James P., Jr. 
Cariker, Jess L., Jr. 
Carlton, George A. 
Carmichael, Robert C. 
Carr, William K. 
Carter, Frank R. 
Casey, Edward J., Jr. 
Cassilly, Frank R. 
Chaitin, Neil D. 
Chambers, John J. 
Chanaud, Henry L. 
Chapman, Donald E. 
Chapman, George T., 
Jr. 
Chappell, Lawrence A. 
Charnas, Steve C. 
Chipman, Eugene N. 
Choyce, Charles V. 
Church, Clifford E., 
Jr. 
Clark, Fred P., Jr. 
Clarke, Michael 
Clarke, Walter L., Jr. 
Clemens, Porter E. 
Clithero, John D. 
Cobb, George B., Jr. 
Cochran, James A. 
Cogdell, John B. 
Cole, Charles W. 
Coleman, Eddie T., Jr. 
Coleman, Frank S. 
Coleman, Gerald G. 
Colleary, John E., Jr. 
Collins, Robert S. 
Colvin, Robert D. 
Comerford, James N. 
Concannon, Leslie E. 
Condit, Maurice J. 
Congdon, Walter R. 
Conlon, Charles M., 
Jr. 
Conroy, Thomas P, 
Cook, Richard M. 
Cooper, David L. 
Cooper, Jack E. 


Dille, Earl K. 

Doak, Samuel L. 
Doan, Richard C. 
Dollinger, Richard E. 
Dorsa, Theodore, Jr. 
Downs, Leslie R. 
Doyle, Richard B. 
Draddy, John M. 
Dreesen, Robert F. 
Driscoll, Jerome M. 
Duggan, Frederick F., 


Jr. 
Duggan, Richard W., II 
Dukes, Warren C. 
Dunaway, Gene T. 
Dunn, Charles C., Jr. 
Dunn, Delma D. 
Dunning, Frederick S., 


Jr. 
Dupnik, Joseph J. 
Eagye, Thomas R., 2d 
East, George W. 
Ebelacker, Richard M. 
Eckerd, George E. 
Eckert, Earl J., Jr. 
Edwards, Frederick A., 
Jr. 
Ellena, Eugene D, 
Elliott, James D. 
Emerson, David F. 
Emlet, Harold B. 
Engel, Paul H. 
Engle, Raymond E. 
English, Ernest C., Jr. 
Enright, George E. 
Epeneter, Gus W., Jr. 
Estes, Leland F. 
Estes, Windom L. 
Everett, Elmer C. 
Ewertz, Roy W., Jr. 
Fahland, Frank R. 
Falkenstein, Rudolph 
F. 
Farnsworth, William 
B., Jr. 


Farrell, John B. Hahn, William S. 
Fassula, Richard F. Hall, Donald P. 
Faulkenberry, Virgil Hall, Harold D. 

T: Halleland, Henry L. 
Feagin, Frederick K. Hamer, Robert R., Jr. 
Fears, Donald G. Hammer, Theodore J., 
Featherston, Frank H. Jr. 

Fendorf, James E. Hancock, Virgil R. 
Fenno, Eric N. Hanson, Carl T. 
Ferguson, George D., Hanson, Richard W. 

III Hardgrave, James B. 
Hardin, David L. 
Hardy, Corydon G. 
Hardy, Martin E. 
Harkness, Richard E. 
Harkness, Vinton O., 


Ferrier, Harry H. 
Ferrucci, David E. 
Finley, Alden G. 
Finley, Hugh D. 
Fish, Theodore T. 


Fitzpatrick, John R. Jr. 
Fleming, Francis L., Harris, Dale B. 
Jr. Harris, Edgar S., Jr. 
Harris, John 


Fleming, Joseph P. 
Fleming, Michael J. J. Harris, Richard D. 
Fleming, William O. Harris, Robert D., Jr. 
Fletcher, James L. Harris, Thomas J., Jr. 
Flynn, Richard E. Harrison, James R. 
Foley, Sylvester R., Jr. Hartwell, Ralf L., Jr. 
Forbes, Donald K. Harvey, John W. 
Forster, William G. Haselton, Waring B. 
Forsyth, James A. Jr. 

Forsythe, Forrest Hawkins, Larry L. 
Foscato, Sydney E., Jr. Hayes, Robert W. 
Foster, James R. Haynes, Richard D. 
Foster, Paul L. Hays, Ronald J. 
Foucht, Richard A, Heerwagen, David D. 
Fowler, Arthur D., Jr. Henderson, Stanley W. 
Fox, Albert D. Henderson, Burton 
Fox, George A., Jr. Henning, John C., 3d 
Fox, Richard T. Henry, Martin H. 
Fraasa, Donald G. Hershel, John A. 
Frazier, Montgomery Hiatt, Henry G., Jr. 

L. Highberg, Roy W. 
French, Norman M., Jr. Hight, Albea D. 
French, Robert D. Hill, Allen E. 
Frerichs, John 8. Hill, Jackson D. 
Friesen, Edwin “J” Hill, Lester N. 
Fritsch, Thomas D. Hilscher, Carl C. 


Frosio, Robert C. Hoare, Robert E. 
Frudden, Mark P. Hoffman, Robert D. 


Fry, Gayle A. Hoffman, Samuel D. 
Galloway, Charles R., Hofstra, Edward J. 
Jr. Hoge, Kenneth G., Ir. 
Gamble, Francis T. Hohn, Henry E. 
Garland, John C. Hollack, Michael 
Garside, Joseph J. Holloman, George H. 
Geist, Richard A. Holman, Rockwell 


Geitz, Kenneth L. Holmes, John 8. 
Geraud, Joseph R. Hopkins, Clifford D. 


Gibson, Charles L. Hopkins, Mark, Jr. 
Gillespie, Edward A, Hopkins, William H. P. 
Gilpin, Burton H. Hornbeck, Donald R. 
Gilyard, John G. Hoseman, Leland J. 
Gire, Larold W. Howard, Joseph B. 
Gobble, George F. Howe, James A. 
Gochenour, David T, Hubbard, William F., 
Goldbeck, Lewis H., Ir. x. 
Goldman, Howard A. Huber, James W. 
Goode, Martin Huelsbeck, Gerald 
Gooding, Niles R., Jr, Huff, Mahlon S, 
Goodspeed, Richard E. Hughes, Frank W., Jr. 
Goodwin, Edmund E. Hughes, Ray 8. 
Goodwin, George E. Hughes, Wayne L. 
Gott, Herschel L, Hugo, William P. 
Gray, Rockwell M., Jr. Hunt, Donald B., Ir. 
Greeley, William E. Huntsman, Gary 8. 
Greene, Leonard B. Hussmann, Harry “L”, 
Greenwood, Charles L. III 
Greer, Wiley W. Huth, Ralph L. 
Gregory, George T. Ingram, Billy G. 
Grier, Joseph L. Irish, George E. 
Griffin, Ellegood V., Jr. Jacobson, Jacob H., Jr. 
Griffith, Thomas J. Jaeger, Adolphus F. 
Grigg, William H. Jakimier, Beverly G. 
Grimm, William F. Jarrell, Donald L. 
Grosvenor, Alexander Jefferson, Robert R. 
G. B. Jeffries, Claude E., Jr. 
Grote, Joseph C. Jenista, John E. 
Grove, Michael M. Jensen, Arlo J. 
Grunwald, Edward A. Jensen, Edwin F. 
Gully, Robert L. Jensen, Wayne L. 
Gureck, William A. Jessen, George E. 
Gutknecht, Lowell E. Johns, Ronald L. 
Hage, Lealand P. Johnson, Daniel C. 
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Johnson, Homer R. Little, James G. 
Johnson, Ian J. Lockwood, Harold R. 
Johnson, Merlin L. Long, Charles R. 
Johnson, Phillip T. Long, Donald C. 
Johnson, Richard L. Loomis, Aubrey K. 
Johnson, Richard D“ Lord, Warren W. 
Johnson, Robert W. Losey, Willis M. 
Johnson, Willard E. Loux, Raymond E. 
Jones, Cevil B., Jr. Loyd, Rupert H. 
Jones, Huby A., Jr. Lyman, Jack N. 
Jones, John P. Lynam, Donald M. 
Jordan, Watt W., Ir. Lynch, Robert M. 
Kaessinger, Charles E. Lyttle, James D. 
Kaiser, Robert D. Mackell, Richard A. 
Kangas, Robert T. Mackenzie, John D. 
Karns, Dane L. Mackey, Robert R. 
Kaufman, Richard F. Madera, Hary P. 
Kaune, James E. Maegli, Richard E. 
Kearney, John R. Mahon, Richard B. 
Keeler, Donald J. Maier, Charles W., Jr. 
Keevers, Robert J. Maier, William J., Jr. 
Keihner, James K. Maire, Rex E. 

Kelley, Bruce E. Malloy, John E. 
Kelly, Ellis G. Mandeville, Robert C. 


Kelly, Ronald T. Jr. 
Kelly, William P., Jr. Mangus, Thomas B. 
Kempf, Cecil J. Mann, Earl 


Kennedy, James R., Jr. Manning, Richard T. 
Kersch, Roger N. Mantz, Roy T. 
Ketchmark, Giles J. Marcellus, Russell A 
Kidd, Owen A. Marlin, Hubert A. 
Kiehl, William A. Marr, William F. 
Kiernan, Warren R. Marsh, Albert B. 
Kiker, Herbert W., Jr. Martin, Gene A. 
Kimball, Edwin D. Martin, Richard W. 
King, Robert A. Martin, William K, 
King, Robert L. Mason, Robert C. 
King, Thomas R. Mason, Sidney R. 
Kingery, Samuel G. Massa, Emiddio 
Kingsbury, Ben P. Mathis, Paul J. 
Kirkhorn, Robert L. Matson, Willis A., II 
Kirkpatrick, Darrell F. Mauney, Thomas C. 
Kittler, James P. May, Daryle C. 
Elvlen, Alexander L. May, Donald S. 
Kjeldgaard, Peter D. May, Harry L. 
Knecht, Harry B. Mayer, Joseph C. 
Knighten, Charles E. Maynard, Frank T. 
Knutson, Creighton R. Meanulty, Robert M., 
Kolstad, Tom I. Jr. 
Kost, John D., Ir. McArthur, John C. 
Krag, Robert L. McArthy, Richard L. 
Kramer, George McBroom, William A. 
Krantzman, Harry M. McCarthy, James P., 
Kraus, Rudolf L. Jr. 
Kremer, John L. McClain, Kirby L., III 
Kretchman, Frank C. McClaran, Stephen W. 
Krohn, Stanley W. McClure, James R. 
Kropf, John F. McConnell, Joseph E. 
Kuuls, Roderick J. McCrary, Dewey W. 
Kunkle, Floyd S., Jr. McCraw, Frank M., Jr. 
Kyle, Richard A. McDonnell, Harold A. 
Ladner, Ivan M. McFall, Albert D. 
Lally, William K., Jr. MeGarrah, William E. 
Lampson, James L. Jr. 
iar a Charles E., McGlaughlin, Thomas 
r. H. 
Laque, Harold A. McGuyre, Thomas A. 
Larish, David C. McJunkin, Russell E., 
Lasell, Max H. Jr. 
Lasley, William W, McKay, Robert B. 
Lassiter, Will E. McKee, Richard W. 
Lattin, Norman F. McKnight, Jesse E., Jr. 
Lawler, William G., Jr. McLemore, Albert S. 
Lawrence, Gregory E., McMurray, William C, 
Jr. McNabney, John F, 
Lawrence, John V. McNally, John J., Jr. 
LeDew, Thomas A. McQueen, Ralph E. 
Lee, Byron A. Mealy, Daniel N. 
Lee, Robert L., Jr. Meek, Donald B. 
Lefler, Luther Meetze, James C. 
Lehman, Donald A, Mello, Gilbert D. 
Lemon, Robert T. Melton, Frank D. 
Leser, John R. Meyer, Frank G. 
Leue, David E. Michaud, Robert A. 
Lewis, Daniel A. Miesner, John A., Jr. 
Lewis, William W., Jr. Miguel, Theodore, Jr. 
Lindbeck, Edwin E. Miller, Alfred E. 
Lintner, Richard W. Miller, Byron K. 
Lipchak, Edward A. Miller, Marvin J. 
Linsanby, James W. Miller, Raymond L. 
Littell, Raymond W. Miller, Richard A. 
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Miller, Thomas G., Jr. Pester, Benjamin H. 
Miller, William A. Pester, Fred J. 
Millpointer, Edward Peterman, Edward E. 
D. Peters, Lyle R. 
Mills, Joseph E. Petrick, John W. 
Minnis, Marion L., Jr. Pettit, Royce E., Jr. 
Moberly, Richard O., Petty, William G. 
Jr. Pezzei, Engelbert G. 
Moffett, Russell G. Pfeiffer, King W. 
Molling, Carl H. Pickering, Richard C. 
Molnar, Joseph J. Platte, William A. 
Monroe, Robert R. Pleasants, John B. 
Montague, Lloyd L. Pond, Richard E. 
Moore, Howard B. Porter, Thomas 


Salter, Winston W. 
Sample, Richard J. 
Sample, Robert J. 
Sands, James W. 
Satre, Robert S. 
Sattler, Donald C. 
Sax, Joe 

Schaub, Robert L. 
Scheller, William F. 
Schenker, Marvin L. 
Scherrer, Orvil D. 


Stone, Bruce G. 
Storey, Joseph D. 
Streich, Paul R. 
Stroupe, Keith K. 
Stull, Donald 

St. Ville. Edward L. 
Sudhoff, Herbert A. 
Sullivan, Don M. 
Summers, Gilbert L. 
Sundstrom, Alex L. 
Sutherland, Donald G. 
Schettino, Joseph N. Swadener, John R. 
Schmidt, Ray A. Swanson, Carl W., Jr. 
Schoelen, Lawrence A.Switzer, James R. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


White, Robert J. 


Whitehead, Richard T. 


Whitley, Walter J. 
Whitman, Donald L. 
Whitmire, Vivien C. 
Whittle, William B. 
Wikeen, Donald B. 
Wilbur, Harley D. 
Wilgus, Carlton L. 
Wilkes, Gilbert, 3d 


Wilkins, James R., Jr. 


Willard, Daniel D. M. 
Wille, James E. 
Willi, Thomas A. 


May 13 


Wisenbaker, 
M. 

Wood, John W. 

Wood, Peter W. 

Wooddell, Allen C, 

Wooden, Neal R. 

Woodman, Gordon P. 

Woodruff, Richard F. 

Woolcock, Thomas E. 

Wooldridge, Edmund 
T., Jr. 

Wooley, Robert T. 

Worchesek, Robert R. 

Wright, Merritt R. 


Eugene 


Moore, Thomas L. 
Moore, William F. 
Morin, Gene D. 
Morris, Donaid R. 
Morrison, Lewis E. 
Morrissey, John N. 
Moss, Robert 
Muck, Floyd R. 
Mudrock, John 
Mull, Charles L., II 
Muller, Justus A. 
Muller, Leonard A. 
Murphy, Frank “M”, 
Jr. 
Murphy, Garrison E. 
Myer, George W. 
Myers, Charles B. 
Myers, Raymond W. 
Nall, Delbert L. 
Neander, Stanley B. 


Portnoy, Howard R. 

Pouliot, Jean R. 

Powel, Samuel F., III 

Powell, James R., Jr. 

Prange, Eugene H. 

Prehn, Frederick A., 
Jr. 

Prescott, Richard J. 

Preston, Frank W. 

Preston, Joseph M., 
Jr. 

Price, Allen B. 

Price, Byron 

Pride, Alfred M. 

Prince, Gordon A. 

Profilet, Leo T. 

Proper, Worthy “F” 

Pulis, Joe H. 

Pullar, Andrew, Jr. 

Purvis, Elvis E. 


Schultz, Jesse Z. 
Schultz, Milton J., Jr. 
Schwab, Robert W. 
Scribner, Henry I., Jr. 
Seeman, David B. 
Seipp, Russell M. 
Semeraro, Angelo P. 
Shafer, Walter R. 
Shannon, Rickard W. 
Sharpe, William K. 
Shartel, Howard A. 
Shea, Paul W. 
Sheehan, Charles A. 
Sheffield, Hughie D. 
Sheridan, William R. 
Sherin, Joseph E. 
Sherman, Thomas H., 
Jr. 


Sybeldon, William 
Szymanski, Andrew G. 
Taff, Dillan W. 
Tagliente, Joseph P. 
Taylor, Francis C. 
Taylor, John K. 
Taylor, Leslie A., Jr. 
Taylor, Robert E. 
Terrell, Fred W., Jr. 
Thom, Norman R. 
Thomas, Robert L. 
Thomas, Walter R. 
Thompson, James J. 
Thompson, John A., 
Jr. 
Thompson, James E. 
Thompson, Robert L. 
Thompson, Robert C. 


Williams, Stanwix M. Wright, William B. 
Williams, William A., Wuethrich, Don L. 


III Wunderlich, Robert 
Willingham, William Wylie, Henry K. 
E., Jr. 


Young, Casanave H., 
Wilson, Donald R. Jr. 
Wilson, James I. 
Wilson, William W. 
Wiram, Gordon H. 
Wise, Gerald W. Zimmerly, Arthur, III 
Wise, Robert E. Zink, Stewart T. 
Wiseman, Richard F. Zwolinski, Frank J. 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Foster, Donald J. Staggers, Frank E. 
Good, Daniel C. Tabor, Richard H. 
Kane, John R. Turner, Thomas W. 
Osgood, Morgan F. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Yowell, Grover M. 
Ziegler, Frank G. 
Zimm, Alfonz 


Neiger, Ralph E. Putnam, Charles L. 
Neithercott, Robert A.Putnam, Gerrie P. 
Nelson, George G. Quaid, Marvin M., Jr. 
Nelson, Harry J., Jr. Quigley, Donovan B. 
Nelson, Marvin D., Jr. Racy, Louis P. 
Nelson, Robert L. Radcliffe, Roderick T. 
Nelson, William R. Ramirez-Rodriguez, 
Netro, Robert J. Fernando 

Neustel, Arthur D. Ramsey, Russell B. 
Newark, Theodore E, Rasmussen, James P., 
Newman, James F, Jr. 

Nicel, Emile W. Rau, Williem F. 
Nichol, Monte B. Reagan, John H. 
Niesse, John E. Reddick, James P., Ir. 
Ninnis, Robert V. Redmond, John G. 
Nix, Henry J. Reed, Sherman C. 
Noble, James K., Jr. Reichl, Charles J. 
Noble, Thomas I. Reid, Eugene L. 
Noonan, John M. Resek, Lawrence II. 
Nordan, Emile E. Reyn, Wiliam P. 
Nordyke, Cutlar J. Reynolds, Kenneth C. 
Notz, Robert C. Ricci, William J. 
Nulton, Frank I. Rice, Minor T. 
Nussbaumer, John J. Richards, William L., 


Shick, George B., Jr. Thompson, Theodore 
Shields, William B. O. 

Shipman, Junious E. Thompson, William 
Shultz, Robert T. B., Jr. 

Siegmeister, Robert Thornburg, Thomas 
Siler, James R. H 


Simcox, James G. Thurston, Dick W. 
Simensen, Richard E.Thyberg, Robert C. 
Singer, Arnold N. Timoney, Gerald P. 
Singleton, Floyd R. Tinkham, John A. 
Sirrine, Jack D. Todd, Troy E. 
Skalla, Derald Z. Todd, William E. 
Skinner, Clifford A.,Tollgaard, Elmer M. 
Jr. Tregurtha, James D., 
Skorheim, Robert D. Jr. 
Slankard, Max L. Trimble, Dan M. 
Sleeper, Sherwin J. Trotter, Robert J. 
Sliwinski, Daniel J. Truitt, Thomas D. 
Smith, Allan R. Trzcinski, Edward K. 
Smith, Edgar M., Jr. Tuomela, Clyde H. 
Smith, Jerome W. Tvede, Ralph M., Jr. 
Smith, Leon W. Twite, Martin J., Jr. 
Smith, Melbourne L. Tyson, James J., Jr. 
Smith, Thomas M. Ullman, Charles D. 
Smith, Wayne F. Underwood, Leland J. 
Smith, William D. Van Kirk, Robert W., 


Armstrong, George K 
Barber, Ray C. 
Bauer, Robert F. 
Beatty, Carl N. 
Bozewicz, John E. 
Carpenter, Norman E. 
Chandler, Hugh H. 
Colen, Paul 
Crain, Cassel O. 
Crook, Clifford L., Jr. 
Crowley, Charles W. 
Curley, Wilfred B. 
Davis, James B. 
Dewey, Wayne D. 
Donley, Harold C., Ir. 
Dughi, Carl M. 
Dunham, Donald J., 
Jr. 
Ely, William B., Jr. 
Emery, William T, 
Francis, Evans J. 
Fussell, Theodore J. 
Geiger, Merrill A. 
Gordon, Gilbert H., Jr. 
Graham, Robert B. 


.Jones, Burton H. 


Katz, Samuel 
Killebrew, Thomas E. 
Lynn, James W. 
Mason, Philip J. 
Mayo, Joseph A., Jr. 
McNabb, Thomas R. 
Morris, Edwards M. 
Morrison, Walton M. 
Mulligan, Thomas J., 
Jr. 
O'Neil, Harold P. 
Paul, Charles B. IIT 
Peloquin, Ferdinand 


C. 
Pravitz, William H. 
Richardson, Mortimer 
J. 
Ringhausen, Robert L. 
Rippert, Donald J. 
Roberts, Gerald E. 
Robison, Gerald M. 
Rolen, Loveman F. 
Rudzinski, Anthony 
W. 


Oakes, Raymond H. Jr. 


Oberholtzer, James P. Ricker, Stanley S. 


Oberle, Ronald R. 
O'Brien, John W. 
O'Connor, Francis E. 
O'Donel, James H. 
Odrobina, Stephen R. 


Risser, James B. 

Robbins, Donald K. 

Robertson, Charles G., 
Jr. 

Robertson, John W. 


Ohlrich, Walter E., Jr. Robinson, James A. 


Ohls, Karl E. 
Oliver, Robert P. 


Robinson, Thomas W., 
Jr. 


Smolinski, Joseph P., 
Ir. 

Smoot, William N. 

Snyder, Collins 

Snyder, John C. 

Snyder, Roy D., Jr. 

Sollinger, David A. 

Solomon, Jerome E., 
Jr. 

Somogye, Roy S. 


Jr. 
Van Kleeck, Justin L. 
Vaughn, Robert E. 
Vestal, Edwin C., Jr. 
Villanueva, Xavier V. 
Vines, Thomas E. 
Vining, Adrian D. 
Vinsel, John E. 
Vogel, John J. 
Volimer, Robert J. 


Slemons, Earl G., Jr. 
Smith, Charles W. 
Sterner, Francis J. 
Stubbs, Raymond C. 
Tveita, Reynold C. 
Van, George E. 


Greenberg, Edwin G. 
Gunn, Raymond G. 
Halperin, George B. 
Hauck, Richard H. 
Henderson, John M. 
Hoggard, William D., 
2d Vroman, William G. 
Johnson, Ernie F. Webb, Davis L. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


O'Neill, Thomas F., Jr. Robisch, Herbert E. 
O'Reilly, James P., Jr. Rochester, Carl W. 
Orem, Charles A. Rodgers, James F. 
Otten, Henry E. Roebuck, James W. 
Ottensmeyer, Robert Rogers, Thomas S., Jr. 

M. Rosendahl, Edmund I, 
Owen, Charles K. 


Rosenquist, Donald E. 
Palmatier, Philip F. Ross, Thomas H. 
Palmer, Gary H. Roth, Franklin H. 
Palmquist, John R. Roth, Robert D. 
Parce, James R. Rowe, Bruce W. 
Parent, Gerald “J” Rowe, John D. 
Parker, James W. Royal, Lee R. 
Parode, Harlan D. Rubins, Fredrick K. 


Sorg, George A. Vosseller, James B. 
Southall, Walter E., Wagner, Eugene R. 
Jr. Wagner, Robert H. 
Space, David J. Wallace, David T. 
Sparks, Harold A., Jr. Wallace, Donald E. 
Spayde, Keith C., Jr. Wallace, Kenneth R. 
Speer, Paul H. Waller, Alexander E., 
Speiser, Jack E. Jr. 
Spiller, John H., Jr. Wamsley, John A. 
Spowart, David J., Jr. Ward, Donald S. 
Springer, Roy M., Jr. Warner, Brooks P. 
Sproull, Howard E., Jr. Warwick, William B. 
Stack, Richard A. Washington, Max L. 
Stanley, Donald E. Weatherly, Robert T., 


Boyd, George T. 
Canfield, Robert A. 
Doermann, Martin J. 
Doverspike, Dale E. 
Eaton, Hal H. 
Frank, Joseph A. 
Hammond, Edward P. 
Hawkins, Thomas G. 
Hitchens, Walter C. 
Ivers, Victor J. 
Jones, William L., Jr. 
Kingsley, Donald F., 
Jr. 
LeMaster, Donald C. 


Moore, Withers M. 
Morris, Bernard N. 
Nelson, Everett B. 
Otto, Albert J. 
Reid, Herbert L. 
Richardson, Edward L. 
Salter, Dempsey G. 
Schultz, Theodore E. 
Smith, Robert W. 
Smith, William G., Jr, 
Solomon, Charles W. 
Thompson, Harrison 
R. 
Wartes, Arthur J. 


Parrish, William I. 


Ruble, Byron C. 


Paschal, Joseph B., Jr. Rudy, Bryan C. 
Pausner, Joseph J., Jr. Rule, Adrian O., 3d 


Pelton, Robert L. 
Pennington, Otis G. 


Perkins, William L., 


Jr. 
Perry, Frank M., Jr. 
Perryman, Donald B. 


Rulis, Robert A. 
Rumble, Maurice W. 
Rutledge, Howard E. 
Ryan, John J., Jr. 
Ryan, Philip J. 
Sacarob, Merwin 


Stanley, Gregory W. 
Stapp, Aron L. 


Jr. 
Weeks, Grady A. 


Steentofte, Eric H. Wegener, Glenn L. 


Stella, Edward C. 
Stimler, Richard P. 
St. John, Alvin P. 


Werner, Robert V. 


Weymouth, Burton R, 
Whaley, William S. 


St. Louis, Norman. E. White, Arthur C. 
Stollenwerck, William White, John F., Jr. 
M. White, John E. 


Leonard, Guy M., Jr. Zeller, Kenneth P. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Anderson, Richard E. Lee, Robert S., Jr. 
Austin, Bruce G. Phelps, Pharo A. 
Davis, Walter E., Jr. Sherman, George E. 
Forehand, Paul W. Stetson, John B. 
Gillespie, Albert CO. Wagner, Walter R. 
Huffman, James I. Whipple, Caryll R. 
Jones, Robert L. 
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DENTAL CORPS 
Baxter, Gordon P. McKean, Thomas W. 
Janus, John T. Pellizzari, Frank J. 
Lyons, James J. Slater, Robert W. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Adams, Dwight J. Lee, Raymond W. 
Barkley, Lucien E. Levich, Calman 
Beam, Walter E., Jr. Lind, Vincent E. 
Bergquist, Melvin D., Marsh, William G., Jr. 


Jr. McCarthy, Daniel F. 
Biggs, Leland M. McDonough, William 
Bobek, Francis R. A 


McGuire, Francis E. 
Moellraith, James D. 
McKerley, Lowell H. 
Talmadge 


Boggs, Clifford W. 
Boone, George A. 
Bowe, Warren G. 
Brouillette, Joseph H., McMahon, 
Jr. G 

Brown, Albert E. 
Bryant, Harvey F. 
Carr, Charles A., Jr. 


Merrell, Walter C. 
Miller, Edwin B. 
Moody, John A. 


Conrad, Ray W. Morgan, William J., 
Courtney, John C. Jr. 
Daigle, Joseph E. N. Murphree, Henry B., 
Dailey, William M. Jr. 


Dempewolf, Eugene H. Newton, Richard R. 
Denningham, John S. Nicholson, Earl M. 
Devins, Thomas A. Nygren, Raymond A. 
Dewitt, Richard G. Pfau, Bernard J. 
Dinwiddie, Carl F. Pittenger, Robert W. 
Douglas, George P. Pruitt, John D. 
Duffey, William S. Quinn, John P. 
Elsasser, Edward J. Ramsey. Joseph F. 
Freeman, Noel L. Rever, Rodney R. 
Gay, Laverne W. Ridge, Bradley B. 
Gehring, Jack H. Sandeen, Garnet G. 
Gellman, Martin Sanders, James M. 
Gibbons, Harry C., Jr. Scales, Thomas N., Jr. 
Goodrich, Neil E., Jr. Schwab, Albert J. 
Green, Barney O. Segars, Clyde B. 
Grossnickle, Paul “D” Sharp, Robert 
Hanavan, Robert J. Stallbories, Donald G. 
Harvey, Dallas C. Stiles, Thomas R. 
Hosler, Harwin M. Swindal, James R. 
Huber, Godfrey 8. Sykes, Stanley E. 
Jones, William H. Thompson, Robert E. 
Kaufman, Louis R. Tober, Theodore W. 
Kelly, Daniel L. Waggoner, Edgar G. 
Kelly, James D. Warner, Albert D. 
Koepke, Milton E. Weger, Raymond A. 
Kramer, Ernest S. Wells, William H. 
Lacy, Dexter J. Wheeler, Thomas E. 
Laedtke, Ralph H. Zaller, Frank A. 
Leach, Thomas G. Jr. 


NURSE CORPS 


Anderson, June L. Marsch, Doris E. 
Barber, Mary E. Martin, Rosalie S. 
Barron, Joan L. Merrick, Millicent E. 
Black, Helen J. Michael, Thedia A. 
Bower, Joan E. Moffitt, Jeanne T. 
Buckingham, Louise Moody, Anna E. 

A Muhlenfeld. Loretta T. 
Odom, Thelma 
Pojeky, Ruth M. 
Pommier, Angelina T. 
Ragland, Wilda R. 
Read, Anna C. 
Richardson, Elizabeth 


Carpenter, Lois T. 
Clemens, Rose M. 
Cooper, Opal J. 
Craig, Florence V. 
Crowe, Patricia P. 
Dennis, Catherine E. 
Dial, Thelma P. 
Easter, Mary R. 
Eberhardt, Marie 
Eldridge, Ruth E. 
Elliott, Laura 8. 
Fitz, Barbara O. 
Fuller, Doris T. 
Gasper, Pearl Y. 
Greer, Goldie D. 
Harrigan, Nancy L. 
Hedrick, Betty S. 
Henkel, Dolores A. 
Herbert, Dellabelle 
Jaeger, Elizabeth L. 
Kailan, Addie E. 
Kirsch, Rose A. 


A. 
Schlachter, Wilma R. 
Severson, Shirley R. 
Sganga, Anna 
Shafer, Mary H. 
Shelton, Waunie L. 
Sheridan, Anne M, 
Smith, Donna J. 
Smith, Mildred M. 
Smith, Vivian E. 
Snyder, Mildred I. 
Sprowles, Elizabeth F. 
Stilwell, Adelaide 
Struble, Mary R. 
Ulrich, Marian J. 
Wheeler, Mary B. 
Leutz, Lillian D. Whitfield, Gilda G. 
Levin, Mildred R. Whitfield, Gloria M. 
Lewis, Margarete R“ Williams, Alice K. 
Maguire, Frances P. 
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For temporary promotion in the Naval Re- 
serve: 
LINE 


Cashman, Michael R., 
Jr. 

Cass, Sheldon V. 

Cauley, Gordon A., Jr. 

Cawley, Thomas J. 

Chalmers, Harold, Jr. 


Acosta, William 
Adams, Henry R. 
Aiello, Carmine P. 
Allen, Donald L. 
Ambrose, John E. 
Amiot, Archie S. 


Andrus, Paul G. Chamberlain, George 
Annen, Martin A. 
Armstrong, Robert H. Christensen, Charley 


Arntzen, Arnt N. 
Aumack, Robert F. 
Baarstad, David E. 
Banke, Elmer A. 
Barlow, Cecil G. 
Barlow, Owen G. 
Barth, Ralph F. Coburn, Theodore J. 
Bassett, Edward W. Cochran, Edward D. 
Bateman, William W. cocker, Neil W. 
Bates, Howard, U., Jr.Coffman, Walter W. 
Baum, Robert W. Connolly, Robert D. 
Baumhover, Denis A. Connors, Daniel J. 
Beaudry, Richard E. Conway, Thomas J. 
Beck, Emil F. Conway, James J., Jr. 
Beesley, Howard L. Cook, Frederick D. 
Bell, Ronald W. Cormier, Warren G. 
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Rundle, Frank L. 
Russell, John M., Jr. 
Sacrinty, Nicholas W. 
Sager, Stanley M. 
Saville, John W. 
Savitt, Allen J. 
Schilp, Arthur O. 
Schilling, Richard J. 
Schmitt, James N. 
Schmitz, Gerhard W. 
Schneider, Richard H. 
Schneider, Stanley H. 
Schoeffel, Michael E. 
Schreier, Arthur J. 
Schulman, David 
Schwartz, Julius L. 
Schwartz, Lester 
Scott, George E. 
Sears, Peter D. 
Sencindiver, Paige V. 
Shafran, Morton E. 
Shea, Martin C., Jr. 
Sheffel, Donald J., Sr. 
Sheldon, Gerard P. 
Sherman, Marion M. 
Jr. 
Shrago, Earl S. P. 
Shutt, John P. 
Sifford, Richard L. 
Silva, Thomas F., Jr. 
Silver, Stuart R. 
Simmons, Ernest C. 
Singer, Herbert I. 


Singleton, Samuel W. Tessler, Arthur N. 
Sinnott, Edward C. Teynor, Joseph W. 
Slager, Richard F. Thompson, Arthur F. 
Slater, John B. Thompson, Joseph M. 
Smathers, Charles R. Tobias, Gordon L. 


II Tobin, Arnold D. 
Smith, Asa J. Torsney, Jerome M. 
Smith, Jack G. Trabaudo, Lawrence E, 
Smith, James W. Trapnell, Richard H. 
Smith, Robert A. Trostle, Henry S. 


Smith, Robert C. 
Smith, Wiley R., Jr. 
Smythe, Lowell J. 
Sode, Jonas 
Soderstrom, John F, 
Solberg, Lincoln E. 
Sowers, Clarence R. 
Spratt, John S., Jr. 
Standifer, John J. 
Steele, Jack T. 

Steg, Joseph 
Steller, Robert E. 
Stephens, Joseph H. Weiner, David B. 
Stern, Charles Weis, Donald R. 
Stevens, Benjamin C.,Westman, Jack C. 

Jr. Werman, Robert 
Stevenson, Andrew W.,Westphal, Benjamin H, 
Jr. White, Bradford C. 

Stewart, Charles C. White, Jack C. 
Stewart, Edgar B. Wilkie, Ormond L. 
Stimets, Wendell A. Williamson, Russell G. 
Stohlman, John W. III Williams, Larry E. 
Stormont, James M. Willis, Harlan L. 
Strickler, James C. Wilson, Donald K. 
Sullivan, Martin R. Wilson, Frank L., Jr. 
Sullivan, Robert F. Wilson, John G. 
Sumi, Walter T. Wingfield, Richard W. 
Syms, Charles A. Wolf, Robert L. 
Taggart, George W. Wolfson, Mast, II 
Tarride, Joseph, Jr. Wood, Loring W. 


Turkalo, Jaroslav K. 
Tyrrell, Joseph J. 
Veggeberg, Kermit R. 
Viger, Leopold A. 
Volkman, Alvin 
VonEssen, Carl F. 
Waive, Henry J. 
Ward, Franklyn P. 
Ware, Robert E. 
Warren, George W. 
Weeth, John B. 
Weidner, William A. 


Tartell, Paul Wurzel, John F. 
Taylor, Robert D. Yaffee, Howard S. 
Teel, Peter Yeagley, Heber E. 


Teel, Theodore T., Jr. Yopp, Lloyd G. 
Territo, Joseph J. Zehl, William F. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Acheson, Robert G. Kreissl, Leary B. 
Beam, Loudin J. Lennox, Grenes J. 
Bennett, Donald E. Lewis, Frederick W. 
Borbidge, George F. Liska, Mitchell C. 
Brinkley, William C. Neill, Julian F. 
Brown, Everett G. Pattisson, Donald N. 
Brownell, William H. Raven, John P. 
Brunke, John F. Roth, Eugene E. 
Busse, Ralph E. Rothstein, Arnold J. 
Carmody, Barry S. Sappanos, Louis M. 
Crowley, Charles W. Schumacher, James T. 
DeVilbiss, Robert J. Snow, Joseph C. 
Fraley, Hugh K. Sumner, H“ “L”, Jr. 
Goldfield, Herbert S. Tauer, Thomas J. 
Hamilton, Paul B. Willis, Robert G. 
Hudson, Richard S. Wise, William L. 
Kendrick, Thomas F., Wolter, Fred 
Jr. 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Bosca, Joseph R. Martin, James B. 
Carnes, John H. McClain, Benjamin J. 
Casey, Vincent deP McKnight, Peter G. 
Chrisman, Myron W. Newman, Thomas A., 
Cohill, John W. Jr. 
Ernst, Elmer F. O'Connor, John J. 
Garvens, Eugene A. Pieper, Paul F. W. 
Gould, John D. Powell, James A. 
Heim, Robert L. Reid, James D. 
Hill, Rodger F. Schroerluke, Henry P. 
Kane, Dennis C. Smith, Earl W. 
Kempson, Farell W. Stroman, Henry W. 
Kenny, Thomas A. Zimbelman, Charles R. 
Koch, David C. 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Baton, Leo L. Emery, Byron M. 
Belcher, Philip G. Junghans, Clifford A. 
Bourne, William A. Loomis, Raymond W. 
Clerc, Louis H. Taylor, Lewis B., Jr. 
Degnan, Henry W., Jr. Winkler, Robert L. 


DENTAL CORPS 


Aaronian, James B. Anderson, Gordon D. 
Allan, Lamont D. Andrews, Jack W. 
Allbeck, Lester W. Antonieski, Eugene P. 
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Baahlmann, Ralph H. Gates, Richard H. 
Bacon, Stanley H. Gervason, Richard E. 
Badner, Jack Gilbert, Melvin L. 
Baker, Martin H. Glasser, Harold N. 
Barber, Herbert Glassman, Milton S. 
Beckmann, William J. Golan, Theodore P. 
Benes, Mark Goldstone, Stanley 
Benton, Robert H. Gordon, Jerome 
Bettis, Ray P. Gould, John C., Jr. 
Bicknell, Gordon H. Graham, Barney D. 
Bjerken, Maurice R. Gray, Paul H. 
Blackmon, William L., Gregory, William A. 

Jr. Grippo, John O. 
Black, Marion M., Jr. Grover, Alan J. 
Blagbrough, Richard Gugino, Carl F. 

A Guichet, Niles F. 
Bohacek, Joseph R. Fall, Robert M. 
Boline, Charles A. Hansen, Richard P. 
Bork, Fred F. Harpine, John W., Jr. 
Bouquet, Jean-Pierre Harrison, Byron D. 

E. Harris, Joseph C. 
Boye, Kenneth Hartland, Thomas J, 
Bradley, Daniel M., Jr. Hartley, Bruce R. 
Brofsky, Herbert B. Hays, James W. 
Brokaw, Rodman Hazen, Stanley P. 
Brown, Donald S. Heath, Wayne L. 
Brown, Seymour L. Hebert, Jules J. D. 
Brownstein, Martin M. Heinkel, Erwin J., Jr. 
Brunson, Benjamin Hickey, David G. 

M., III Hill, Jay W. 

Bryan, William J. Hillebrand, Paul J. 
Buckley, Arthur B. Hodson, Charles G. 
Burkhard, Robert W. Holen, Ralph D. 
Burns, Kurt D. Hollis, Robert H. 
Caldwell, Robert L. Hollingsworth, 
Carroll, William J. H. 

Carusillo, Louis J., Jr. Holton, Philip J. 
Chain, Robert R. Hooke, Will M. 
Cherry, Daniel V. Horton, Leland C. 
Chianese, Thomas C. Hyde, Philip L. 
Childress, James R. Hylton, Roscoe P., Jr. 
Choisser, Frederick G. Immel, Norbert L. 
Christenson, Robert E. Isbister, Leonard B. 
Christie, Robert W., Jacobsen, John D. 

Jr. Jacobson, Robert L. 
Ciolino, Vincent P. Jaffe, Raymond P. 
Clapp, Johnny R. Javois, Alexander J. 
Clippinger, Richard V. Johnson, Thomas E. 
Cody, Donald J. Johnson, George S., Jr. 
Cordes, Richard H, Jones, Bruce D. 
Cornish, Robert L. Kaep, Thomas J. 
Cowen, Charles E., Jr. Kahn, Arthur M. 

Cox, Robert M., Jr. Kaplan, Herman 
Cromartie, Thieran A.Kaufman, Jerome 
Cullom, Robert D. Kellogg, Keith D. 
Curley, Philip W. Kelly, Joseph M. 
Daines, William F. Kelly, William P. 
Damiano, Maurice A. Kessler, William B. 
Davis, Thomas G. Kiwatisky, Frank 
Day, Lawrence D. Kloefeler, Gale D. 

de Julien, Lorenz F., Knowles, Ralph E., Jr, 

Jr. Kronfeld, Gerald W. 
Demaree, Neil C. Kwait, Donald 
Deutsch, Thomas J. Labriola, William H. 
Devine, Robert K. Lamermayer, Richard 
Dickson, Floyd J. N. 

Dillard, Clarence E., Landgraf, John R. 

Jr. Lavelle, John J., Jr. 
Dodelson, Donald J. Laws, Robert K. 
Douglas, Dan E. Lawson, Edward M. 
Drake, Daniel H. Lawton, Edward A, 
Drechsel. Lewis W. Letdich, Ray N. 

Duca, Lawrence P. Leiser, Fred O., Jr. 
Dvorovy, Eugene S, Lesinski, Eugene F. 
Eaton, Emmett A. Lewandowski, 


tein, Norman A. Anthony 
2 Earl A. Licht, Richard P. 


Fields, Ellis S. Liebster, Louis I. 
Fink, Herbert A. Lindenauer, Irving H. 
Flocca, Robert A. Loewenthal, Harold 
Fiocchi, Raymond M. Lambardi, Ludwig A. 
Fletcher, Lelland M. Love, William “o” 
Foster, Glen E., Jr. Lozano, Carlos 
Freeburn, Harold E., Lucia, Ralph W. 

Jr. Magnusson, Gordon K. 
Freed, Sidney Mahn, Ronald E. 
Friend, Max W., Jr. Markwood, James A. 
Fritsche, James Marsh, Charles W. 
Gabriel, Thomas W. Mason, Jack R. 
Garbett, Harry N. Matarazzo, Joseph T. 
Garman, Thomas A. McCauley, Robert B. 


John 
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McClure, Thomas “A” Schroeder, Ralph C. 
McDevitt, Edwin R.,Seamons, Dick C. 

Jr. Segal, Jerome S, 
McDonald, Richard L. Sepe, George J. 
McIntosh, Richard A. Sheffler, Edgar A. 
McWhorter, Howard B. Shepard, Leon A. 
Meka, Edward M. Silvestri, Joseph G., 
Mendel, Robert W. Jr. 

Mercer, Victor H. Simpson, Keith B. 
Michels, Gerald L. Sims. William P. 


Miller, David L. Smith, Donald C. 
Milllans, Frank A., Ir. smith, George E., Jr. 
Minker, Jules S. Smith, John P. 
Mitchell, Earl L., Jr. Smith, James O. 


* Howard C., Sones, John R. 
Sorokin, Raymond L. 

Moli, Robert K. Sowter, John B. 

soi aaa Wendel starosta, Norman M. 


Steinberg, Alvin L., 
3 Frank B. Jr. 


Moore, Robert L, Stein, Howard N. 
Moore, Robert L., Jr. Stetzel, Robert “M” 
Murray, James N. Stier, Joseph B. 
Nagelsen, Joseph C., Stoltz, David R. 
Ir. Story, Gordon H. 
Nagourney, Frank E. sullivan, Charles R. 
Needle, Robert N. Sweet, Thomas O. 
Nelson, Donald W. swimmer, Leonard 
Nied, Walter S., Jr., Tanner, Thomas P. 
Nolf, Robert S. Taylor, George J. 
Norton, James A. Taylor, Ray P. 
Oenbrink, Philip G. ‘Taylor, Albert J. 
Olswang, Kay B. Taylor, William N. 
Pace, Madison 8. Tertel, Kenneth J. 
Page, Charles L., Jr. Tesch, Robert 


Painter, Everett G. Thomasson, Howard 

Perrodin, John A. K., Jr. 

Peterson, Abraham F.,Thomas, Julian J., 
Jr. Jr. 

Pfeifer, John 8. Thomas, Benjamin 

Phillippi, John W. or ed 


Picard, Jean A. 
Pike, John S. 
Pinter, James E. 
Pomije, Earle F. 
Post, Roger A. 


Thompson, Robert G. 
Thompson, James C. 
Tow, Herman D., Jr. 
Trent, Calvert E. 
Tylicki, John F. 
Powell, Kershaw E. Valentine, Rodney F. 
Prahl, Jerome H. VonBerg, Donald R. 
Rappaport, Albert Wall, Joseph R. P., 
Rashkind, Herbert E. Jr. 

Rasor, Richard D. Walters, Percy F. 
Ratcliffe, James R. Watson, Henry S. 
Rathburn, Marion Weaver, Charles L. 
Ray, Charles E. Webb, John J. 

Reese, James W. Weinberg, Lawrence 
Regan, Frank G., Jr. A. 

Reider, Robert D. Weiss, Arnold 


Restelle, Charles F., Werner, Robert A. 
Ir. Westcott, Maurice E. 

Rice, Donald K. Whatley, Samuel J. 

Rife, Harry J. Whitman, Jack K. 


Riggs, Lawrence B., Jr. Wieland, Martin J. 
Romzick, James P. Wise, Harry W., Jr. 
Rougeux, Lawrence J. Wolf, Merwin 
Roy, Hector H. Woody, Wilton G. 
Rucker, Henry W., Jr. Wright, Francis H. 
Samuels, Benford L. Wuthrich, Frederick 
Saul, Charles O. J. 
Sawusch, Raymond H. Yonally, James F. 
Sawyer, Charles K. Zawrotny, Raymond 
Schneider, Leon E. Ziemer, Donald N. 
Schoemaker, Darvin Zuber, Walter H., Jr. 
D. Zweifler, Leonard J. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Bower, Harold R. McMichael, Allen E. 
Briggs, Dennie L. Perkner, Ralph 
Charles, John P. Puckett, Lucien E. 
Gaspar, Andrew J. Still, Donald E. 


NURSE CORPS 


Andrus, Viola L. Evans, Elizabeth L. 
Belezos, Caliope M. Fisk, Grace O. 
Burns, Anna M. Glynn, Catherine M. 
Byers, Celia S. Griz, Albena I. 
Carpenter, Barbara J.Griz, Aldona M. 
Chadwick, Katherine Hanley, Eleanor T. 
Chittick, Marian F. Hanson, Dorothy J. 
Corbin, Dorothy E. Hill, Gretchen S. 


Cox, Ann B. Hogan, Hazel L. 
DalMaso, Amelia M. Kuenzi, Pauline J. 
Drakes, Ellen E. Laughlin, Kathleen M. 
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Madsen, Gladys Serak, Helen 
Marco, Helen Stahlman, Mary S. 
Markosky, Dolores M. Stewart, Mary G. 
Reese, Mary D. Strank, Ann B. 
Reid, Johanna Trappe, Ursula E. F. 
Ristoff, Dorothy A. Warren, Marion E. 
Rowe, Constance H. Wheeler, Laura C. 
Schweiger, Dorothy L. Yarnall, Ada M. 


The following-named women officers of 
the Navy for permanent promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant in the line, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Allen, Beverlee J. Hopf, Margaret E. 
Barteau, Celia L. Krebs, Frances J. 
Bittner, Emily C. Lintott, Catherine 
Borbidge, Dorothy A. Lloyd, Rebecca A. 
Cady, Joan J. McMillan, Margaret A. 
Darr, Dorothy J. Read, Elizabeth A. 
Dehart, Gloria F. Reed, Susan K. 
Dobson, Barbara J. Richardson, Marjorie 
Duacsek, Ada L. R. L. 

Fralic, Jimmie R. 
Gore, Mary A. 
Harrison, Mary L. 
Helleberg, Jacquelin 


Lt. (junior grade) Katherine Keating, 
Medical Service Corps, United States Navy, 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant in the Medical Service Corps of 
the Navy, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law. 

Lt. Stanley Meeks, Dental Corps, United 
States Navy, for temporary promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant commander in the Den- 
tal Corps of the Navy, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the line and 
staff corps indicated, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 


Abeles, Charles C. Averyt, Howell D. 
Abernethy, Robert B. Babine, Arthur L., Jr. 
Ackerman, Richard F. Bachle, Carl F., Jr. 
Ackerson, David J. Bacon, James E. 
Adair, Frederick S. Bader, John P., Jr, 
Addis, Robert W. Badger, Robyn L. 
Alberty, Owen N. Badgett, John J. 
Aldern, Donald D. Badt, Milton B., Jr. 
Alexander, Marvin G. Bahm, John J. 
Alexander, John P. Balch, Alfred H. 
Alexich, Milton P. Baldridge, Louis D., 
Allen, Robert D. Jr. 

Allen, Robert R. Balmain, Leslie H. 
Allison, Robert C. Bandurraga, Thomas, 
Altwegg, David M. Jr. 

Ambler, Kirby P. Banghart, Leslie L. 
Amor, Raymond C. Banks, William E., IV 
Amoruso, John J. Banner, Conrad S. 
Anaston, Tommy K.,Barbee, Delbert F. 

Jr. Barker, Merle M. 
Anderle, Charles K. Barron, Randall K, 
Anderson, Alden B. Barry, Peter F. 
Anderson, Charles A. Bartlett, Donald A. 
Anderson, Duane E. Bartling, Mebus 
Anderson, Roger A. Bates, John A., Jr. 
Andrade, Leo R., Jr. Battin, Peter C. 
Andrews, Charles E.,Bauchspies, Frank T. 

III Bauer, Howard J. 
Andrews, Leon L. Baum, James R. 
Andrews, Rex D. Bean, Irving J. 
Angevine, Franklin L., Beck, Glenn A. 

Jr. Beech, Wayne “L” 
Aquadro, Lincoln Beecher, John D. 
Argiro, Vincent J. Benjamin, Richard L. 
Arison, Rae E. Bennett, Alexander K. 
Armatrout, Merritt F. Bennett, David R. 
Armitstead, Paul T. Bennett, Thomas J. 
Armstrong, Thomas Benson, Charles W. 

F. Benson, Merrill R. 
Arp, Phillip S. Benton, Hugh A. 
Arroyo, Gilbert L. Berg, Richard C. 
Ashley, William H. Berndt, Donald J. 
Ashman, Lee E. Berry, George H., Jr. 
Askin, Thomas B. H., Berry, Raymond L., Jr. 

Jr. Bestler, James M. 
Atamian, Leon J. Bethke, Earl E., Jr. 
Avallone, Eugene M. Bevington, David M. 


Stolarow, Rhoda L. 
Till, Marilyn J. 
Zook, Joan E. 
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Billion, Olivier R. Canby, Thomas T., Jr. 
Bilodeau, Armand A, Cantacuzene, Rodion 
Bioff, Allan L. Cardeiro, Charles P. 
Bird, Charles S. Carl, William T. 
Bishop, Daniel M. Carlisle, David R. 
Bivenour, Charles A.,Carlstead, Robert H. 
Ir. Carroll, Edward E., Ir. 
Bixby, Harry L., Ir. Carroll, William E. 
Blackadar, Paul F. Carson, Ralph 
Blackwood, Jack D. Carter, Tandy W. 
Blades, Lawrence T. Caruso, Richard P. 
Blair, Closkey L., Jr. Case, George P., Jr. 
Blair, Robert M. Case, Richard W. 
Blanding, Robert L. Cassani, Henry L. 
Blide, Dan C. Casser, Donald G. 
Blohm, Ralph W. Cassidy, Joseph B., Jr. 
Blount, William K. Cates, Frederick S., Jr. 
Blue, Earl R. Caudill, William E. 
Bolander, Jack “C” Caulk, Robert F. 
Bolger, Justin C. Caulkins, Thomas V., 
Borden, Lucien P. pees 
Boreri, Richard S. Chadwick, John R. 
Bos, Roger C. Chalk, Jeff D“, III 
Bose, Robert B. Chalmers, Robert A. 
Bosse, Joseph H., Jr. Chambers, Lawrence 
Bowen, William J. O. 
Bowen, William S. Charbonneau, George 
Bowman, Donald E. L. 
Box, Eugene L. Chasse, Robert L. 
Boyer, Kenneth G. Cheatham, Augustus 
Boyle, Richard J. B. 
Brackney, Louis S. Cheek, Ralph L. 
Bradshaw, Brice L. Chesky, James A. 
Brady, Donald G. Chinn, Clarence E. 
Brady, John H., Jr. Chittenden, Richard 
Brandel, William J., 
Jr. 
Brandfass, Dean W. 
Branyon, James C. 


M. 
e Donald 
Christy, Richard S. 


Bress, Allyn Cizek, John T. 
Brewster, Vernon H., Clark, Andrew 
Jr. Clark, Robert T. 


Briska, Philip T. 
Brooks, Alfred P. 
Brooks, Walter A. 
Brooks, William E. 
Broshar, John C. 


Clark, Whaite M. 
Clarke, Robert R. 
Cleary, Robert J. 
Clegg, John B. 
Clew, William M. 
Brown, Charles H. Clough, Richard L. 
Brown, Donald N. Cloutman, Roger H. 
Brown, George W. M. Clowe, James R. 
Brown, Gideon L., Jr. Clutz, John J., Jr. 
Brown, Jacob C. Cobb, Virgil W. 


Brown, James R. Coburn, Robert L. 
Brown, Laurence A., Coe, Thomas J., Jr. 
Ir. Cohee, George E., Jr. 


Brown, Richard N. Coiner, John A. 
Brown, Robert M. Cole, Halbert N. 
Brown, Willoughby D. Collins, Harold E. 
Brownley, John H. Collins, Jack C. 
Brownrigg, Richard T. Collins, Robert A. 
Bruning, Richard A. Combs, Robert E. 
Brunner, Edward A. Compton, Robert E. L. 
Buck, Donald D. Conn, Lannie, Jr. 
5 Walter H., Connelly. Glenn 
r. Jr. 

Bull, David M. Conrad, Harry E. 
Burckmyer, Lawrence Conrey, James R. 
L Conway, Richard E. 
Conyers, Willard O. 

Cooke, Robert A. 
Copenhaver, Robert 
T. 


H., 


Burger, Richard L. 
Burgess, Norman A. 
Burgin, Joe C., Jr. 
Burke, Gerald A 
Burke, William J. Corbin, Harold 8. 
Burkhart, Paul C. Cornwell, Robert Z. 
Burnett, John H. Cosgrove, Martin J. 
Burnham, Rowland E. Coski, Bernard J. 
Burns, Richard C. Costigan, Robert A. 
Burridge, Herbert M. Cotten, Thomas R., Jr. 
Burstyn, Harold L. Couch, Ira L., Jr. 
Busch, Donald F. Craig, Charles F. 
Bush, James T. Craig, Robert E. 
Cagney, Thomas P. Craven, Robert C. E. 
Califf, Toxey H. Crawford, Francis, Jr. 
Calkins, Robert E. Creelman, Gilmore B., 
Callaghan, Jerry E. III 
Callahan, Cornelius P., Crittenden, Carl S. 
Jr. Crockett, John W. 
Cameron, Donald A. Cruikshank, Barry A. 
Campbell, Ronald A. Culpepper, William R, 
Campbell, Richard H.,Curran, Lowell F., Jr. 
Jr. Curran, Robert W. 


1955 


Cywin, Lawrence 
Dahlen, Wallace A. 
Dalpian, Joseph H. 
Danaher, James W. 
Danell, Paul W. 
Danneel, Clifford M. 
Dapocny, Robert J. 
Darrell, Charles G, 
Davee, Robert C. 
Davey, John N, 
Davidson, Charles H. 
Davidson, Christie H. 
Davies, Paul G. 
Davis, Daniel T. 
Davis, James G. 
Davis, James R. 
Davis, Jimmie E. 
Davis, Ralph E. 
Davis, Robert D. 
Davis, Thomas L. 
Davis, William K. 
Davison, David D. 
Davison, Hessel L. 
Defriez, Edwin H. 
Demun, Taylor K. 
Denbigh, Robert 
Jr. 
Deppen, John B. 
Deer, John P. 
Dersin, Clement 
Desjardin, John W. 
Dewispelaere, Earl L. 
Dickerson, Jaime E. 
Dieffenbach, Otto W. 
Jr. 
Dietz, Richard C. 
Dimitruk, Eugene 
Dimmick, David K, 
Dion, Laurent N. 
Dixon, Thomas M. 
Dobbins, Robert N. 
Jr. 


S. 


Dodge, Robert S. 
Dodson, Charles H. 
Jr. 


Doermann, Humphrey 
Dolan, John F. 
Donahue, Thomas W. 
Donihee, James B. 
Dooley, Charles E., Jr. 
Dorman, Gerald H. 
D'Orn, David W. 
Dorso, James N. 
Doty, John P. 
Doughan, Joseph P. 
Doyle, William J. 
Drake, Frank D. 
Dreger, Harry D. 
Dresser, David I. 
Drews, Sheldon 
Dreyer, George J. 
Driver, Glenn C., Jr. 
Drummond, Oliver E. 
Duckett, Philip V. H. 
Duclos, Paul J. 

Duff, Ernest A. 
Duke, Prank M. 
Dunn, Theodore Y., Jr. 
Dupree, Thomas P. 
Dyer, George T., Jr. 
Dyett, Maxwell J. 
Dykers, Andrew W. 
Dykers, Thomas M., Jr. 
Dysart, Roger A. 
Eagleton, Richard E. 
Eakin, James E. 
Ebbert, Donald G. 
Ebbert, Edwin L. 
Echols, Kenneth W. 
Eddy, William C., Jr. 
Eddy, William P., III 
Edlund, Timothy W. 
Edmunds, Philip H. 
Eggan, Burton M. 
Eggert, Lowell F. 
Ekman, Roger E. 
Elder, James Ç. 

Eline, Gervase F., Jr. 
Eller, Richard L. 
Elliott, Charles L. 
Elliott, Richard G. 
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Ellison, John C. 
Emmons, Willard F. 
Endsley, John H., Jr. 
English, Joseph A., Jr. 
Engquist, Gordon W. 
Enos, Ralph L. 
Ensign, Frank B., Jr. 
Epping, Robert A. 
Epstein, Charles S. 
Erspamer, Franco M. 
Eshman, John R. 
Evanco, John R. 
Ewy, Howard W. 
Fadden, Michael F. 
Faessel, Matthew W. 
Faisant, Robin D. 
Fakoury, Ernest P. 
Farrell, Joseph A., III 
Farris, George K. 
Fasnacht, William E. 
Faver, Walter M, 
Fay, Edward S. 
Federico, Charles D. 
Feely, Robert J. 
Fehrman, Gerald L. 
Feller, Donald L. 
Fellingham, Robert W. 
Fenn, Edward M. 
Fenton, Thomas T. 
Ferguson, William F. 
Field, Richard L. 
Flelder, Robert D. 
Filburn, William S. 
Fisher, Robert W. 
Fisher, William G., Jr. 
Fitts, Jean M. 
Fitzgerald, Nathan M., 
Jr. 
Flaherty, James H., Jr. 
Flaherty, Michael P. 
Fleeman, Frederick M. 
Fleeson, Richard J. 
Fleischer, Allan A. 
Flitter, Wallace F. 
Flucker, Ronald L. 
Fogarty, Michael J. 
Foley, William M. 
Fonville, Henry P. 
Forbes, John, Jr. 
Ford, Leon E., Jr. 
Forrester, James H. 
Foster, John F. 
Fowler, Richard T. 
Fowler, William L, 
Fox, Raymond G. 
Foy, Edward W. 
Francis, Thomas L. 
Franklin, Billy D. 
Franzen, Edward C., 
Jr. 
Freeland, Thomas H., 
III 


Frohman, Louis T. 
Fuller, Jack R. 
Furlow, Charles M., III 
Gaebler, James E. 
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Thamm, Tom B. Wehking, Frederick 
Thiel, Louis H. C., W. 

Jr. Weigle, Wallace F. 
Tholl, Jack C. Welham, Robert M. 


Thomas, Alfred R., III Weller, Thomas G., Jr. 
Thomas, Douglas N. Wells, Eugene R., Jr. 
Thomas, George C. Wentz, Howard B., Jr. 
Thomas, James R. Wessman, Robert L. 
Thomas, Richard H., Wev, Bosquet N., Jr. 
Tir Wheeler, James W., Jr. 
Thomas, Robert F. White, John A. 
Thomas, Svend E. White, John C. 
Thompson, Arthur R., White, Paul G., Jr. 
Jr. White, Richard K. 
Thompson, Clifford E. White, Steven A. 
Thompson, Guy L. Whiting, Albert W. 
Thompson, John L. Whorton, William R. 
Thompson, James J. Widder, John A., Jr. 
Tiffany, Walton C, Widner, Ralph R. 
Till, Ernest A. Wilde, Stanford R. 
Timlin, Thomas N. Wilder, Philip H. 
Tinker, Richard V. Wilder, Richard D. 
Todd, Alexander M. Wilder, William E. 
Tombari, Henry A Wildridge, Robert E. 
Tomkiewicz, Ralph E. Wiley, Kenneth R. 
Tonseth, Thomas H., Wiley, Robert L., Jr. 


Wilson, Richard S. 
Wilson, Robert D. 
Wilson, Robert R. 
Wilson, Thomas O. 
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Sheets, Roger E. 
Pattridge, Roger H. 
McCardell, James E, 
Person, Ross 


Winant, Barent P., III Thomas, Donald P. 


Winkler, Richard C. 
Winkler, Thomas Q. 
Jr. 
Winterfield, Adrian B. 
Winters, Charles A. 
Wise, William E. 
Wiseman, Charles H. 
Wiseman, Hobart J. 
Withers, Christopher 
Witty, Robert D. 
Wolak, Joseph E. 


Wolff, William M., Jr. 


Wood, Cecil E. 
Wood, John F. 
Wood, Thomas H. 
Woods, Searle W. 
Woolway, James E. 
Wright, Philip H. 
Wright, Richard L. 
Wroth, Robert S. 


Thoreston, Glyn T. 
Williams, Randall 
Jaburg, Conrad J. 
Edwards, Forrest L. 
Benton, Jerry S. 
Schaub, John R., Jr. 
Harris, James W. 
Knight, Charles H. 
Spear, Willard W., Jr. 
Bachtel, Mary A. 
Beane, Carolyn M. 
Boss, Jo E. 
Bradford, Alice V. 
Brooks, Irma J. 
Brown, Julia A. 
Burgess, Elizabeth H. 
Cass, Sylvia S. 
Clark, Marion J. 
Coder, Margaret A. 
Dantley, Audrey D. 


Wyatt, William C., III Dewitt, Lois V. 


Yamnicky, John D. 
Yates, Glen B. 
Yetman, William R. 
Young, “J” Rollin, Jr. 
Young, John C. 
Young, John W. 
Young, Robert O. 
Youngquist, John A. 
Yuill, Robert T. 
Yulsman, Sylvan A. 


Dixon, Ann 
Donovan, Patricia R. 
Ellis, Shirley L. 
Frawley, Mildred J. 
Garoutte, Joan 
Gautreaux, Helen 
Hanson, Elinor F. 
Haugen, Sylvia N. 
Hoy, Barbara J. 
Kiley, Patricia E. 


Zacharias, Jerrold M. Knoph, Madella L. 


Zastrow, Robert R. 
Zeithaml, Donald P. 
Zibilich, Michael A. 
Curry, Thomas E. 
Bassett, Jerry S. 
Shepherd, David O. 
Daniels, Verlyne W. 
Nichols, John F. 
Rosson, James W. 
Williams, Frank 


Koons, Joan 
Labonté, Nadene B. 
Lowrimore, Earlene 
Mader, Barbara A, 
Mandt, Maxine A, 
Marshall, Alice C. 
Meadow, Jane 
Miller, Elizabeth H, 
Miller, Nancy J. 
Nardi, Rosemarie L. 


as ie Georges E. Nyman, Louise F. 


Claris William 

Painter, George V. 

Wyatt, Charles M. 

McBrayer, John 
Jr. 


Archer, Burton E., Jr. 


Preston, Edgar H. 
Higgs, Jay D. 
Robertson, Coll E. 
Kling, William T. 
Caines, Robert H. 
Tobias, Robert E. 
O'Neil, Louis C., Jr, 
Bozeman, Henry G. 


Phillips, Elizabeth C. 
Prewitt, Edith E. 
Roberts, Betty J. W. 
Robnett, Martha L. 


E., Rupp, Lois J. 


Savage, Peggy A. 
Screws, Margie A. 
Smith, Claire L. 
Smith, Martha B. 
Sullivan, Barbara T. 
‘Thompson, Lloyda L. 
White, Joanne E. 
Wier, Mary L. 
Williams, Barbara A. 
Williamson, Mary L. 
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Hamilton, Oliver W., Patterson, Frank H., 

Jr. Jr. 
Hamilton, Walter S. Peters, Richard D. 
Helder, George K. Phypers, Dean P. 
Hill, Robert E. Picht, George C. 
Hopkins, Jack W. Polunsky, Robert “I” 
Horrigan, James O. Posey, Bruce G. 
Huhn, James V. Poss, Henry M. 
Huising, Don L. Potter, David W. 
Humphreys, James A., Pound, Carey 

Jr. Rains, William D. 
Rech, Henry J. 
Rhodes, Daniel M. 
Roman, William E, 
Roper, Patrick E. 


Illig, Albert H. 
Ingram, Henry V. 
Inman, John P. 
Jackson, Arthur D. 
Johnson, David D. Rose, Robert Z. 
Kelly, Robert C. Ross, John H. 
Kindley, William E., Rowley, Allyn E. 

II Rupp, Glen L. 
Kirchegessner, Robert Sabec, Edwin J. 

A Sammons, Joseph E. 
Sandrock, John E. 
Schriner, James A. 
Scrudato, Joseph F, 
Sebes, Edward A. 
Shipley, Robert W. 
Smith, Charles E. 
Smith, Reavell S. 
Sovey, Louis T., Jr. 
Strange, Hubert E., Jr. 
Strickland, Robert L. 
Sumner, William M. 
Swanson, Bruce W. 
Thompson, Gerald J. 
Trueblood, Howard G. 
Vandegriff, Alvin L. 
Vanert, Willard L. 
Waller, Edmund M., 

Jr. 

Warren, Richard D. 
Watt, Robert C. 
Wells, John L., Jr. 
Werfel, Merton A, 
Whitney, William G. 
Witzler, James D. 
Wyman, Winthrop A. 
Yake, Richard T. 
York, William B., Jr. 
Nulty, Jerome B. Young, Wesley E. 
Oelkers, Harvey S. Allen, Nellie K. 
O'Malley, John A., Jr.Antolowitz, Gertrude 
Palmer, William J., Jr. Dunne, Cynthia C. 
Pancoast, John W., Jr. Tomsuden, Ruth M. 
Parker, William W. White, Joan L. 
Parks, Garnet R. 
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Bannister, William H. McMillin, William B., 
Bortko, Walter S. Jr. 
Coughlin, Richard D.Mooney, Malcom T. 
Current, Neal F. Nielsen, Thomas H. 
Dixon, Olin L., III Osborne, Robert F. 
Dodd, Joseph G. Scott, William, Jr. 
Dufour, Richard M. Sullivan, Edward F. 


Lambert, David R. 
Laveau, Phillip J., Jr. 
Lochrie, Gilbert H. 
Lockwood, Albert N. 
Luallin, Norman D. 
Luftglass, Murray A. 
MacLafferty, Paul S. 
Maier, Raymond G. 
Maldonado, Teodosio 
Martin, James H. 
Mason, Albert G. 
Matson, Richard L. 
McCoy, Thomas E., Jr. 
McDonald, Francis E. 
McGowan, Joseph J., 
Jr, 
McKeown, John M. 
McVay, Richard L. 
Miller, Allan R. 
Mills, Richard F. 
Morrison, Quinn B. 
Murphy, Joseph W. 
Murphy, Maurice J. 
Needham, Thomas P. 
Nelson, John R. 
Nieder, John D. 
Noel, William L. 
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Treiber, Arthur E. 
Treuhold, Charles R. 


Troffer, George J., Jr. 
Tucker, McKendree T. 


Turnage, Robert L. 
Turner, Harvey 8. 
Turner, James D. 
Turner, John B., Jr. 
Turpin, Lander H. 


Wilkens, John, Jr. 

Wilkerson, Robert B., 
III 

Wilkinson, Joseph B., 
Jr. 

Williams, Douglas A. 

Williams, Edward J., 
Jr. 

Williams, Floyd B. 

Williams, Henry W., 


Tuszynski, Raymond Jr. 


Tuzo, Lamar W. 

Usilton, William B. 

Vahsen, George M. 

Valade, Larry G. 

Vandine, Harold F., 
Jr. 

Vanhouten, Laurence 


Varley, James F. 
Vasey, Richard C, 
Vaught, John C. 


Williams, James E. 
Williams, James G., 
III 


Williamson, John OC. 
Williamson, Paul W. 
Willis, Chesley E., Jr. 
Wilson, Donald K. 
Wilson, Edward W. 
Wilson, Francis M. 
Wilson, Harold K. 
Wilson, Jack L. 
Wilson, James E., Jr. 


Agnew, Donald C. Curran, Daniel, S. 
Allenstein, Richard V. Curtin, Pat 
Appell, Leroy G. Cuson, Charles E. 
Baglow, Charles T, Davis, John A. 
Balint, William S., Jr. Desroches, Sylvio J. 
Barrett, William L. Jr. 
Beargie, William T. Dewinter, Richard E. 
Beeson, Jerome F. Diebenow, Julius F. 
Beier, Frederick R., Jr. Donnell, Floyd W. 
Benedict, Joseph W. Drake, William D. 
Blanchard, Townsend Epstein, Edwin S., III 
E. Farmer, Kenneth F. 
Bloom, Thomas F. Firth, Forrest E“ 
Bondurant, Edward J. Fisher, Gorman L., Jr. 
Boswell, Sam P. Flood, John E., Jr. 
Boyle, John J, Foster, Robert W. 
Bradshaw, Carl J. French, Robert T. 
Buckman, Robert S. Fuller, John P. 
Burrell, Jack L. Gillespie, James A., Jr. 
Carroll, Robert H. Goerner, Edward A. 
Carson, Donald E. Gordon, Donald K. 
Catanach, Anthony H. Goslin, Thomas C., Jr. 


Fail, Raymond P., Jr. 
Guernsey, John M. 
Jay, Robert R. 
Larue, Van B. 
Longmire, Richard M. 
Lookabaugh, Guy J. 


Sutley, Robert M. 

Thorpe, Lowell T. 
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Zimmerman, David d. 

Zobel, William M. 
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Ambrose, Edward A. 
Anderson, Floyd H., 
Jr. 
Bean, Willis E. 
Bender, Urban J. 
Bennett, Paul P., Jr. 
Blackmon, Edward H. 
Brown, Staley W. 


Browne, Weldon G., Jr. 


Bryant, Billy “B” 
Buckley, Emanuel N, 
Campbell, Howard B. 
Cloud, Joe W. 

Cole, James R. 
Costa, John F, 


Drake, Wilbur R. 
Elliott, Gordon E. 
Elmore, Milford D. 
Flournoy, Rollin H, 
Garver, Richard M. 
Gill, Robert L. 
Goding, Hubert M. 
Green, Gale R. 
Green, William J., Jr. 
Guinn, John W. 
Gutekunst, Richard R. 
Harris, Albert C. 
Havice, Andrew J. 
Honish, Joseph E. 
Howard, Wallace R. 


Vay, John P, 
Vickroy, William R. 
Victor, Francis W. 
Vincent, Dwight H. 
Vine, Victor J. 


Wilson, James R. 

Wilson, James W. 

Wilson, Randolph G., 
Jr. 

Wilson, Richard H. 


Clark, Alan F. 
Close, Paul D., Jr. 
Cohig, James C. 
Conner, Berry, Jr. 
Cooper, Elliot I. 


Gray, Edward J. 
Grimes, Fred M. 
Gustavson, Arthur R. 
Haggard, Howard F. 


Daniel, Harold E. 
Dean, Jerdon, J. 
DeBerry, Patricia 
Dolan, William R. 
Doucet, Louis E. 


Huff, Samuel L. 
Hughes, Robert G. 
Hypes, Kenton, Jr. 
Irvin, Ernest J. 
Johnson, Cecil R. 
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Jones, Earmon R. 
Jordan, Charles J. 
Jula, Paul N. 
Karrer, John L. 
Kirsch, Jean P. 
Knight, Jerry B. 
Kolb, William H. 
Koon, Robert L. 
Larson, Alfhild L. 
Leonard, Russell D. 
Lewis, Robert K. 
Lewis, Thomas W. 
Liedtke, Fred E. 
Longest, Clifford B. 


Newman, Buther L., 
Jr. 
Oakes, Harry A. 
O'Neill, Joseph M. 
Owen, Orville K. 
Peake, Stanley C. 
Peppler, Leonard A. 
Pike, William B. 
Roman, Roy P. 
Rossan, Richard N. 
Shaffer, Weller J. 
Smith, Denson L. 
Steward, Edgar T. 
Tapscott, Donald E. 
MacCraken, Ray- Tedford, Charles F. 
mond J. Thompson, John M. 
Mangham, Alonzo L., Verme, Dominic A. 
Jr. Vise, Lee P. 
May, Carl R. Walwick, Earle R. 
Mayfield, Kenneth D. Wells, John E. 
McClendon, Frank O., White, Leland E. 
Jr. Wilson, James R. 
McDuffie, Wilbur B. Wolf, John W. 
McKay, Charles E. Wylie, David M. 
Meyer, Robert E. Young, Johnny W. 
NURSE CORPS 
Jordan, Reba B. 
Martin, Zuleime L. 
Meyer, Florence M. 
Michaud, Lucille M. 
Moore, Elizabeth J. 
Ortenzi, Filomena E. 
Parker, Viola J. 
Rinas, Agnes E. 
Gallineau, Billie J. Smalling, Floy I. 
Graves, Ellen G. Trebbe, Myrtle F. 
Gurgul, Stephanie D. Welcer, Mary F. 


Beck, Anne C. 
Beveridge, Robina W. 
Branam, Stella P. 
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Chart, Helen L. 
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English, Mary F. 
Fine, Rachel A. 
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The following-named officers of the line of 
the Navy for transfer to and appointment 
in the Supply Corps of the Navy in the per- 
manent and temporary grades as indicated: 

For permanent appointment: 

LIEUTENANT 

Sellman, Lloyd E. 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Bayers, John A. Jankovsky, Norlin A. 
Foster, Paul L. Hartman, Willard R. 
Piazza, Thomas J. Brown, Louis F. 
Wills, Donald S. Boyd, Paul C. 
Lindgren, Paul W. 


ENSIGN 


Bolander, Jack C. 
Woods, Robert C. 
Wilson, Walter Q. 
Schwartz, Robert J. 
Hage, Jerald T. 
Guhl, M. John 


Boyer, Charles L. 
Frost, Shirley D. 
Lemly, William D. 
Meyers, Walter T. 
Postak, John N. 
Ryan, William J. 
Sowinski, Stanislaus J. 


For temporary promotion: 


LIEUTENANT 
Bayers, John A. Brown, Louis F. 
Piazza, Thomas J. Boyd, Paul C. 


Jankovsky, Norlin A. 
Hartman, Willard R. 
The following-named ensigns of the line 
of the Navy for transfer to and permanent 
appointment in the Civil Engineer Corps of 
the Navy in the grade of ensign: 
Agee, Aaron B. Falk, Harvey A., Jr. 
Bigelow, David S. Merica, Charles A. 


Foster, Paul L. 
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Mitchell, Thomas J. Williams, Edward J., 
Olson, Paul D. Jr, 
Tombari, Henry A. Yoshihira, Takesha 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve for 
temporary appointment to the grade of first 
lieutenant, subject to qualification therefor 
as provided by law: 


Amick, Donald D. 
Anderson, James L. 
Arceneaux, Ewell J. 
Arnold, Ray W. 
Bracey, Monroe L. 
Cappeletto, Nicholas 
Cutler, Lamont M. 


Lee, Joseph L. 

Long, Guy M., Sr. 
Luttge, William G. 
Matson, Kenneth S. 
ass Donald 


n Joseph E., Jr. 


Day, Leslie P. Newman, Jack W. 
Dubois, John H. Palonis, Anthony J., 
Fitzsimmons, Ray- Jr. 

mond F. Parker, Roy I. 


Fritz, Ivan L. P., Jr. 
Fullinwider, John A. 
Garner, George M. 
Gidley, Ross E. 
Godenius, Walter E. G. 
Gordon, Abie 
Grebenstein, 
E., Jr. 
Hammons, Elvis G. 
Harris, James B., Jr. 
Layman, Daniel F. 


The following-named officer of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of chief warrant officer, W-4, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law: 

Ziegler, Adolph. 


Perkins, Hewitt C. 
Ratigan, James W. 
Ridgway, George A. 
Simmons, Bernard P. 
Skinner, Richard F. 
Sperry, Willard J. 
Edward Steward, Jimmie L. 
Vuckovich, Joe 
Werder, Robert J. 
White, John L. 
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HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
I delivered last night before the conven- 
tion of the Tax Executives Institute, Inc., 
at New York City. 

There being no objection; the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, OF 
CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE CONVENTION OF 
THE Tax EXECUTIVES INSTITUTE, INC., WAL- 
DORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, New YORK, THURS- 
DAY, May 12, 1955 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 

fellow Americans, American foreign policy 

is the people's business. There is no Ameri- 
can man, woman, or child who will not be 
affected directly or indirectly by the present 
and future aspects of our foreign policy. 
Our basic foreign policy is and should be 
peace with honor. This is far different from 

a policy of peace at any price. 

As an example of our ultimate objective, 

I would point to our great neighbor of Can- 

ada to the north where for a long period of 

our history neither that country nor ours 

has found it necessary to have forts or mil- 

itary establishments for the purpose of de- 

fending one country against the other along 

the entire international frontier of 3,000 

miles stretching from the Atlantic to the 

Pacific. 

We certainly hope that in our lifetime or 
the lifetime of our children all other nations 


not only in the Western Hemisphere, but 
also in Europe, Asia, and the Middle East, 
might live together as good neighbors as we 
do with Canada. 

If we are half as prudent as those who 
gave us this Republic and later ones who 
preserved the Union or helped to win and 
develop the great West, we will continue to 
work, hope, and pray for peace but we will 
keep our powder dry. 

A climate is being promoted—in the Com- 
munist propaganda broadcasts, by party-line 
followers overseas and within the United 
States and by many good people who may 
honestly believe that even a survival under 
Communist tyranny would be preferable to 
the risk of no survival at all in the event of 
World War II—that anyone who questions 
Soviet good intentions is a warmonger. 

According to this line of reasoning, George 
Washington would be considered a war- 
monger for having joined our other Found- 
ing Fathers in striking a blow for freedom. 

Abraham Lincoln would fall into the same 
category for having taken the provocative 
step of supplying the Federal garrison at 
Fort Sumter. 

And as for Patrick Henry—he, too, would 
be muzzled for his speech wherein he said: 

“Is life so sweet and peace so dear as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slav- 
ery? Forbid it, almighty God. I care not 
what course others may take, but as for me, 
give me liberty or give me dea 

On Wednesday, May 11, the Soviet Union 
proposed three resolutions in order to re- 
tain the initiative in carrying out their long- 
term policies. 

When the veneer of propaganda and dou- 
bletalk is removed we can see the custom- 
ary Communist technique of using words to 
confuse and obstruct rather than to clarify 
and expedite. The Soviet proposal is 
fraud. 

Let us examine their so-called disarma- 
ment proposal: 

1. It would destroy freedom of the press, 
radio, speech, and public discussion in the 


free nations of the world relating to warning 
the public against the homicidal mania of 
communism against human freedom. It 
would gag the opponents of communism in 
the free world as they have been gagged 
behind the Iron Curtain. Since the Com- 
munist totalitarian governments already 
have complete control over such media of 
public information they have nothing to lose. 

2. The proposal claims a success for the 
Korean and Geneva armistice agreements 
both of which have been flagrantly violated 
by the Chinese Communists. In Korea there 
is still a divided country despite pledges of 
10 years ago, in which the Soviet Union 
joined, that it would be united and free. 
In Vietnam the Geneva Conference turned 
over half of the country and 15 million people 
to the Communists. This is their standard 
of a successful conference. 

3. It provides for the immediate with- 
drawal of United States forces in Germany 
back across the Atlantic Ocean to the United 
States (approximately 3,600 miles), whereas 
if the Soviet Union lived up to their agree- 
ment (it would be the first time in a quarter 
of a century that they would have) their 
forces would only be approximately 600 
miles from the Elbe. 

Such a withdrawal would at first also 
contemplate two Germanys—like divided 
Korea and Vietnam—each with its own police 
force. It would also require the withdrawal 
of the Republic of Germany from the West- 
ern NATO defense alliance. 

4. Our overseas bases would have to be 
dismantled as a requisite for discontinuing 
the arms race. We would trade a bird in 
hand for several in flight. 

5. Our industrial and scientific atomic 
know-how to be made available on an exten- 
sive basis to all Communist countries. 

6. The proposal contemplates yielding to 
Chinese Communist demands for Quemoy, 
Matsu, Formosa, the Pescadores, Chinese 
Communist membership in the United Na- 
tions and removal of the provocative 7th 
Fleet from the Far East, all of which con- 
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tribute In Communist eyes to the existing 
tense situation in certain areas of the Far 
East. 

7. It would eliminate all trade restrictions 
with the Soviet Union, Communist China 
and their satellites, including trade in stra- 
tegic materials. 

8. All the above steps to be carried out 
prior to getting down to the problems of 
an effective disarmament with adequate 
safeguards against Soviet deception. 

During 1956, according to the Security 
Council resolution, the nations “agree not 
to increase their armed forces and conven- 
tional armaments above the level of arma- 
ments and armed forces on December 31, 
1954.” 

Since the free-world forces as of that date 
are known and the Communist forces are 
not, it sets as the starting point for future 
moves a topheavy Communist base. 

In free countries the limitations on forces 
and appropriations is subject to debate and 
vote in parliament and congress and can be 
readily checked now. 

In the Communist world this is not the 
case and we would have to rely on their 
official figures 1 month after the Convention 
enters into force. 

Unless and until Communist China be- 
comes & permanent member of the United 
Nations Security Council, the proposal is 
not meant to be effective. 

Since without the balancing factor of the 
atomic weapon communism could already 
have overrun all of Europe and Asia, any 
limitation upon our development of this 
weapon and the testing of the same works 
to Communist advantage. 

This is covered by the Soviet language in 
paragraph 5 wherein it states “simultaneous- 
ly with the commencement of measures for 
reduction of armaments and armed forces 
* + + the states * * * assume a solemn obli- 
gation not to use nuclear weapons.” 

In the first phase of 1956, we are to abandon 
and dismantle all our air and naval bases 
abroad and return 3,600 miles across the 
Atlantic, and 5,000 or more miles across the 
Pacific, whereas the Soviet Union pulls back 
600 miles at the most. 

The production of all atomic weapons to 
cease in 1957. Since the location of our 
atomic plants and facilities are known and 
the Soviet locations are not known, and there 
is no adequate inspection system provided, 
this proposal is all to the advantage of 
Soviet military supremacy. 

The subsequent assembly resolution makes 
clear that the effective inspection proposals 
of the United States in the atomic- and 
conventional-weapon field is still not ac- 
ceptable to the Soviet Union. 

With apparently no embarrassment, the 
Soviet proposal then sets up a limited type of 
inspection and control similar to that estab- 
lished by the terms of the Korean armistice. 
Since this system has prevented any real in- 
spection in North Korea, it is understand- 
able why the Soviet Union now advises it In 
the highly sensitive field of atomic and 
armament inspection. 

History teaches us that prior experience of 
great powers negotiating in the absence of 
small allies has not reflected great credit 
upon the large nations, and has been dis- 
astrous to the small ones. For reference, I 
refer to Munich and its impact upon Czecho- 
slovakia, to Yalta, and its impact upon Po- 
land and the Republic of China, and to 
Geneva and its impact upon Vietnam. 

The heads of the free governments will be 
accountable and responsible to their people 
and to their Parliaments or Congress. 

To whom will Bulganin be accountable? 
To the presidium or to Khrushchev? If 
Bulganin is indeed himself at the summit 
today, will he be there when the Big Four 
meet in June or July? 

Are our western allies prepared to stand 
against a condemnation to perpetual slavery 
behind the Iron Curtain of the people of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
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Estonia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, North 
Korea, and China? 

Are we to insist on previous agreements 
being honored before we take the Soviet’s 
word on a new scrap of paper? 

Will plans for the Republic of Germany’s 
part in a western defense be scrapped to 
placate the Russian bear? 

We might recall Kipling's The Truce of 
the Bear. While this was written concern- 
ing the Imperial Russia of the Czar, it is 
more applicable to Soviet Russia today. 


“When he stands up like a tired man, totter- 
ing near and near; 

“When he stands up as pleading in waver- 
ing, man-brute guise, 

“When he veils the hate and cunning of his 
little, swinish eyes; 

“When he shows as seeking quarter, with 
paws like hands in prayer; 

“That is the time of peril—the time of the 
truce of the bear.” 


Will we insist on the Soviet Union with- 
drawing, as pledged, their troops from Ru- 
mania and Hungary when the Austrian 
Treaty is signed? Their only excuse for be- 
ing in those two countries was to keep open 
lines of communication to their troops in 
Austria. Or will this promise also be over- 
looked in order not to offend the Mus- 
covites? 

There is no real reliable evidence to date 
that would warrant a prudent person in 
believing that the Soviet Union or interna- 
tional communism have changed their basic 
long-term strategy for the destruction of 
human freedom. In discussing American 
foreign policy before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors in Washington, D. C., 
on April 22, Mr. George Meany, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, said: 

“The Communist enemy, regardless of any 
momentary change of tactics, regardless of 
any treaty the Kremlin may sign, is bent on 
conquering the entire world—the United 
States not excluded—and remolding it in 
the form of the totalitarian dictatorship 
and slave economy imposed on the people 
behind the Iron Curtain, in Russia, Ru- 
mania, Outer Mongolia, and on the Chinese 
mainland. American labor never can be, 
and never will, be submissive or neutral to- 
ward such a total menace.” 

Certainly, American businessmen and the 
public generally should be no less alert to 
the dangers of communism than is the 
American Federation of Labor, as so ably 
and courageously expressed by the president 
of that great organization. 

International treachery, individual and 
collective deception, high-level assassina- 
tion, and rank and file cold-blooded murder 
have been, and are, today accepted Commu- 
nist doctrine. The Communist leopard has 
not changed its spots, because Chou En-lai 
and Molotov happen to smile rather than to 
frown on any given day. 

Our foreign policy should be based on hu- 
man freedom. What advances it we should 
support, and what retards it we should op- 
pose. 

The age of colonialism in Asia is dead. 
The people in that part of the world want 
no part of it. Any American policy in that 
part of the world will suffer a handicap if 
it is tied directly or indirectly to European 
colonialism. 

Nowhere in the long history of Russia un- 
der the Czars or under the Commissars is 
there anything equal to the United States 
establishing the free and independent Phil- 
ippine Republic nor, for that matter, is there 
anything equal to Great Britain setting up 
a free and independent India, Pakistan, and 
Burma. 

To the contrary, during the same period 
the Soviet Union was destroying the inde- 
pendence of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, 
though they had signed treaties of friend- 
ship and nonaggression with all three of 
those Baltic Republics. 
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Americans must never lose sight of the fact 
that ours—at the time of our independence 
and today—is the authentic revolution. It 
not only freed us from colonial rule, but it 
developed a charter of liberty which estab- 
lished a constitutional form of government 
to serve us for all time to come. 

Other nations have had their revolutions, 
but either immediately or in the not distant 
future the people found they had supplanted 
one ruler for an even more despotic one. 

We should be proud of our revolutionary 
past and help to encourage in the oppressed 
people behind the Iron Curtain the revolu- 
tionary zeal for freedom which won us a 
nation. 

At the time of Yalta, just 10 years ago, less 
than 200 million people were behind the 
Communist Iron Curtain. Today, over 800 
million people are enslaved by the most god- 
less tyranny the world has ever known. 

Despite the fact that the Soviet Union has 
violated its treaties of friendship and non- 
aggression with Finland, Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, and the Republic of 
China, there are still some who believe that 
the way to deal with an international bully 
is by more appeasement. 

At Munich the world should have learned 
that the road to appeasement is not the road 
to peace, it is surrender on the installment 
plan. 

The Soviet Union is an admitted violator 
of the United Nations Charter and the reso- 
lutions in support of the Republic of Korea, 
a victim of communistic aggression on June 
25, 1950. Yet now the Soviet Union is sup- 
porting the admission of the agressor, Com- 
munist China, into that organization. 

Such action would violate the moral foun- 
dation upon which the United Nations is 
supposed to rest. It would be putting a pre- 
mium on aggression. It would serve notice 
that the quickest way to membership is by 
shooting your way in. It would be a be- 
trayal of the 140,000 American casualties, 
including 35,000 of our dead. 

The Chinese Communists, in violation of 
the armistice, admit they hold 15 American 
airmen. There is strong reason to believe 
they hold several hundred other United 
States and United Nations military prisoners. 
We know they hold over 30 American civil- 
ians who have been in jail for several years. 

As long as one American in the armed serv- 
ices or in civilian life is unjustly held I shall 
not remain silent. 

How can our associates even consider com- 
promising principle and honor to that ex- 
tent? What does the United Nations intend 
to do about it? What are the American 
people going to do about it? 

How long is the United Nations going to 
pussyfoot on this question of American pris- 
oners of war being held in violation of the 
terms of the Korean armistice? Of the 15 
the Chinese Communists admit holding, 11 
have been sentenced to prison terms of from 
4 to 10 years. 

These men were shot down in January of 
1953. Last fall it was suggested in Govern- 
ment quarters than public discussion be held 
down until Mr. Hammarskjold had completed 
his mission to Peiping. 

He came back in January and held a press 
conference in New York on January 14 in 
which he admitted that the prisoners had 
not been released nor did he have any firm 
commitment as to when they would be re- 
leased. 

It was suggested again in Government and 
United Nations quarters that the American 
Congress and the American people be pa- 
tient and that perhaps Chou En-lai would 
release them prior to the Bandung Confer- 
ence. 

The Bandung Conference has now come 
and gone and the prisoners have not been 
released. 

Are we expected to wait until these pris- 
oners have been completely brainwashed and 
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then released to serve the Communist prop- 
aganda purposes as has been the case of some 
of the civilians? 

It is time for Mr. Hammarskjold to make 
his report to the United Nations and to the 
people of America. 

What is intended to be done about Com- 
munist failure to comply with the terms of 
the Korean armistice? 

If the United Nations as an organization 
is paralyzed from taking action, then the 
Government of the United States has an ob- 
ligation to men wearing the uniform of this 
country to take some effective steps in get- 
ting our men released. 

There was a time at the turn of the cen- 
tury when a single American civilian held as 
a captive brought from President Theodore 
Roosevelt the effective ultimatum: “Perdi- 
caris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

Now our associates want to reward the 
Communists with membership in the United 
Nations. 

Have we forgotten the bibilical injunc- 
tion in Second Corinthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers; for what fellowship has right- 
eousness with unrighteousness? And what 
communion has Igiht with darkness?” 

There are many persons at home and 
abroad who believe the Chinese Communists 
are now merely following a long-established 
technique to use negotiations (as at Pan- 
munjom) for the purpose of building up 
their striking power. 

Their minimum price will be a downpay- 
ment of the offshore island groups of Quemoy 
and Matsu and admission into the United 
Nations. Their ultimate price, which they 
will hope to get by negotiation or through 
the United Nations, or by armed conflict, 
will be Formosa and the Pescadores. 

In the long history of the Soviet Union or 
the shorter history of Communist China, 
there is nothing to demonstrate that the 
Communist-pledged word is worth the paper 
on which it is written. 

The bones of the repudiated Soviet treaties 
and agreements with Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 

, Czechoslovakia, Finland, and the Re- 
public of China, together with the 1933 
Litvinov compact with the United States 
are there for all to see. 

More recently the violations of the Ko- 
rean and Geneva armistice agreements by 
Communist China are an additional warn- 
ing signal against placing either our faith 
or the survival of our friends and allies on 
the cynical smiling facade of a brutal Chou 
en-lai. 

Just recently, I had a letter from an Air 
Force pilot in Formosa. In his letter to me 
of February 12, this pilot wrote: 

“As an Air Force jet pilot assigned to this 
island for the next 2 years, I am sure my 
interest in lasting world peace is as acute as 
is any American's, 
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“The presence here of my wife and chil- 
dren tends to intensify my natural desire 
that no one toss any atom or hydrogen 
bombs this way. 

“I am quite convinced that my best 
chances as well as those of my country and 
the entire free world rest with the firm ‘stop 
the Communist march’ movement which you 
so forcibly represent. I have flown 400 com- 
bat missions and would rather fly 400 more 
than to see my kind of a world go down the 
drain 1 island or 1 small country at a time. 

“America must wake up to the real inten- 
tions of communism and take real and pur- 
poseful steps to frustrate those intentions.” 


Export of Scrap Iron and Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 13, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
whatever may be the intentions, some 
of our shortsighted policies are actually 
helping Soviet Russia. There seems to 
be considerable confusion between the 
Department of Commerce and the De- 
partment of State over the matter of the 
export of scrap iron from the United 
States. I do not think it is too much to 
ask that the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of State pass 1 or 
2 resolutions, first, that they are part 
of the same Government; and, second, 
that it might be well, since they might 
agree that they are part of the same 
Government, to have a uniform policy 
on a matter which affects our foreign 
trade and foreign policy. 

Our domestic steel industry is trying 
to compel Western Europe to buy semi- 
finished steel or finished steel. They 
are trying to prohibit export of scrap 
iron and seem to have the blessing of the 
Department of Commerce in doing so. 
As a result, they are unknowingly or 
otherwise providing Russia with a pow- 
erful lever to force Western Europe to 
ship copper to them, despite the free 
world shortage of copper and the fact 
that it is a strategic material badly 
needed in Russia. 

I respectfully suggest it is time for the 
White House to take a look at conflicting 
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viewpoints between the Department of 
State and the Department of Commerce 
on this issue, and establish an American 
policy that takes into account what Rus- 
sia is doing to take advantage of the 
present situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, an 
article from the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette of Wednesday, April 13, telling 
of a talk on this situation by Eliot Jane- 
way, a recognized authority on economic 
research. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Scrap Export Impasse SEEN AIDING Russi— 
REDS GETTING COPPER IN DEAL WITH BRIT- 
AIN, ECONOMIST REPORTS 
The problem of export of scrap iron and 

steel to Europe is tied in with Russian pro- 

curement of copper and presents a knotty 
problem to the administration in Washing- 
ton, in the opinion of a New York economist. 

Eliot Janeway, of New York, editor of 

Janeway’s Memos, an economic service to 

business, was in Pittsburgh last night to 

address the advance management group of 
the School of Industrial Administration of 

Carnegie Institute of Technology in Webster 

Hall Hotel. 


DECISION UP TO WHITE HOUSE 


Many of the ideas discussed with a re- 
porter were touched upon in the economist’s 
address. 

It is his opinion that the White House will 
have to decide the question of whether un- 
restricted scrap exports to Europe shall be 
permitted. At present, there is a trickle of 
scrap exports under license. 

The State Department has decided there 
is no scrap shortage in the United States, 
while the Commerce Department is in the 
corner of steel producers, who wish scrap 
exports to be prohibited. The steel indus- 
try says, in effect, that if Europe needs metals, 
it should buy semi-finished or finished steel. 


RUSSIA SHIPPING TO ENGLAND 


During the impasse, according to Jane- 
way, Russia is shipping pig iron to England 
at a delivered price slightly under the de- 
livered price of American steel scrap there. 
As part of the pig iron deal, there is a reci- 
procity arrangement, he said, whereby Eng- 
land supplies Russia with badly needed 
copper. 

Janeway said that the decision on larger 
scrap steel exports should be made on a 
basis of the least cost to the American econ- 
omy. In any event, he is in favor of per- 
mitting scrap exports only if the steel made 
from it is used by Western Europe for de- 
fense purposes. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 16, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the inspiration of all 
sincere and earnest prayers and their 
only answer, help us to believe and know 
that the secret of a happy and victorious 
life is to be found in a mind and heart 
inhabited and controlled by Thy Spirit. 

May we begin this new week with the 
glad assurance that what we need more 
than anything else in the strain and 
stress of life, both for our peace and 
power, is Thy divine presence and guid- 
ance, 


Inspire us with the certainty that there 
are no crises we cannot face, no tempta- 
tions we cannot master, no problems we 
cannot solve, no wrongs we cannot set 
right, and no victories for righteousness 
and justice we cannot win when Thou 
art our companion and counselor. 

Grant that we may never become dis- 
heartened and discouraged as we con- 
tinue to set ourselves to the difficult task 
of building a nobler civilization and seek 
to help all mankind achieve the high- 
est and happiest kind of life. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 12, 1955, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 872. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Concetta Saccatti Salliani; 

H. R. 876. An act for the relief of Alberto 
Dal Bello and Mrs. Dina Bristot Dal Bello; 

H. R. 881. An act for the relief of Gabriella 
Sardo; 

H.R.886. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mounira E. Medlej; 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of Mrs. Elsa 
Danes; 

H. R. 890. An act for the relief of Eliseo 
Felix Hernandez; 

H. R. 911. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Minoza Medellin; 
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H. R. 913. An act for the relief of Hilde- 
gard Noble; 

H. R. 921. An act for the relief of Chia- 
Tseng Chen; 

H. R. 923. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Danuta Oktawiec; 

H. R. 924. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Marrali; 

H. R. 958. An act for the relief of Howard 
Carl Kaiser; 

H. R. 971. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Erato Aranopoulou; 

H. R. 976. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Franciska Mihalka; 

H. R. 984. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Lycourgos E. Papadakis; 

H. R. 1008. An act for the relief of Alex- 
ander Turchaninova; 

H. R. 1009. An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam Ligh; 

H. R. 1020. An act for the relief of Boris 
Ivanovitch Oblesow; 

H. R. 1048. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tine Susan Caiado; 

H. R. 1130. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anita Scavone; 

H. R. 1166. An act for the relief of Florence 
Meister; 

H. R. 1177. An act for the relief of Zbigniew 
Wolynski; 

H.R.1192. An act for the relief of An- 
gelita Haberer; 

H. R. 1196. An act for the relief of Li Chiu 
Fu and wife, Leung Sue Wa; 

H. R. 1203. An act for the relief of Ivan 
Bruno Lomm, also known as Ivan B. John- 


son; 

H. R. 1220. An act for the relief of Kleoniki 
Argendeli; 

H. R. 1346. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anatoly Batenko and Vladimir Batenko; 

H. R. 1351. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lottie Longo (formerly Lottie Guetler) ; 

H. R. 1490. An act for the relief of Stylianos 
Haralambidis; 

H. R. 1501. An act for the relief of Andrea 
Hernandes Montes Rocha; 

H. R. 1502. An act for the relief of Elisa- 
beth Thalhammer and her child, Harold 
William Bushman III: 

H. R. 1511. An act for the relief of Robert 
George Bulldeath and Lenora Patricia Bull- 
death; 

H. R. 1638. An act for the relief of Janis 
Arvids Reinfelds; 

H. R. 1645. An act for the relief of Regina 
Berg Vomberg and her children, Wilma and 
Helga Vomberg; 

H. R. 1665. An act for the relief of David 
Manuel Porter; 

H. R. 1679. An act for the relief of Marek S. 
Korowicz; 

H. R. 1885. An act for the relief of Orlando 
Lucarini; 

H.R.1906. An act for the relief of Pay 
Jeanette Lee; 

H. R. 1957. An act for the relief of Namiko 
Nitoh and her child, George F. X. Nitoh; 

H. R. 2087. An act for the relief of Erika 
Rambauske; 

H. R. 2261. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Carollo; 

H. R. 2276. An act for the relief of Vida 
Kosnik; 

H. R. 2279. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Berarda; 

H. R. 2289. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marjorie Fligor (nee Sproul); 

H. R. 2346. An act for the relief of John P. 
Farrar; 

H. R. 2348. An act for the relief of Theo- 
dora Sammartino; 

H. R. 2354. An act for the relief of Basil 
Theodossiou; 

H. R. 2361. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Ann Giampietro; 

H. R. 2731. An act for the relief of Sing 
Fong York; 

H. R. 2762. An act for the relief of Bent 
Petersen; 
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H. R. 2764. An act for the relief of Victor 
and Irene-Wanda Goldstein; 

H. R. 2941. An act for the relief of Mrs. El- 
friede Majka Grifast!; 

H. R. 2954. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Irene Emma Anderson; and 

H. R. 4043. An act for the relief of Rene 
Rachell Luyse Kubicek. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 957. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Cristjo Cristofv, his wife Jordana Dilova Cris- 
tofv, and his children, George and Daphne- 
Kremena Cristofv; 

H. R. 1012. An act for the relief of Federico 
Ungar Finaly; 

H. R. 1142. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Moses M. Rudy; 

H. R. 1328. An act for the relief of Nich- 
olas John Manticas, Anne Francis Manticas, 
Yvonne Manticas, Mary Manticas, and John 
Manticas; and 

H. J. Res. 211. Joint resolution to confer 
jurisdiction on the Attorney General to de- 
termine the eligibility of certain aliens to 
benefit under section 6 of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, a joint resolu- 
tion, and concurrent resolutions of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 88. An act for the relief of Maximilian 
Karl Manjura; 

S. 430. An act for the relief of Hedwig Marie 
Zaunmuller; 

S. 502. An act for the relief of Elsa Lederer; 

S. 715. An act for the relief of Toy Lin 
Chen; 

S. 892. An act for the relief of Jose Perez 
Gomez; 

S. 1085. An act for the relief of Ambrose 
Anthony Fox; 

S. 1483. An act for 
Kawar; 

S. 1513. An act for the relief of Kosmas 
Vassilios Fournarakis; 

S. 1517. An act for the relief of Rosita A. 
Jocson; 

S. 1521. An act for the relief of Garabed 
Papazian; 

S. 1581. An act for the relief of Constan- 
tinos Pantermalis; 

S. 1645. An act to provide for extension.of 
mortgage purchase contracts of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association; 

S. 1654. An act for the relief of Eliseu Joa- 
quim Boa; 

S. 1705. An act for the relief of George Paul 
Khouri; 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the International Olympic 
Committee to hold the 1960 winter Olympic 
games at Squaw Valley, Calif.; 

S. Con. Res. 31. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of certain hearings and reports on juvenile 
delinquency for the use of the Committee 
on the Judiciary; and 

S. Con. Res. 33. Concurrent resolution 
withdrawing suspension of deportation of 
Bernardino Canares Scalo. 


the relief of Irfan 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1956 


Mr. WHITTEN submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
5239) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and for other purposes. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a report on the investigation of the air- 
navigation system generally known as 
visual omnirange distance measuring 
equipment tactical air navigation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


DAVY CROCKETT 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, interest in 
the Davy Crockett story is not confined 
to the boys and girls of this country. 
Last Thursday the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dres], speaking in the well 
of the House, referred to that story and 
drew certain lessons from the record and 
career of this great American when he 
served as a Member of the Congress more 
than 100 years ago. Davy Crockett is 
generally understood to have been a na- 
tive of the State of Tennessee. A mere 
statement of that fact, however, does not 
tell the entire story. When Davy Crock- 
ett was born on August 17, 1786, the State 
of Tennessee was not in existence. It 
was then a part of the territory which 
comprised the State of North Carolina. 
So it can fairly be said, Mr. Speaker, that 
Davy Crockett was a Tar Heel born, 
although we will have to concede that he 
was not a Tar Heel bred, and when he 
died he was not a Tar Heel dead. But 
we take great pride in the fact that he 
was born a resident of our State. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate that what 
the gentleman has said is historically 
correct; but in view of the popularity of 
the present song, the record of history 
probably will show that he was born on 
a mountaintop in Tennessee. 

Mr. JONAS. I think that is true; but 
we in North Carolina have a right to 
claim part of the credit for this great 
American. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered. 


RESEARCH IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND UTILIZATION OF SALINE 
WATERS 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on Rules, I 


call up House Resolution 231 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2126) to amend the act of July 3, 1952, re- 
lating to research in the development and 
utilization of saline waters. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 

without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. ALLEN]; and at this time I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 231 will 
make in order the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 2126, to amend the act of 
July 3, 1952, relating to research in the 
development and utilization of saline 
waters; provides for an open rule with 
1 hour of general debate. 

H. R. 2126 would amend the Saline 
Water Act of 1952, to provide for unin- 
terrupted continuation of the saline 
water conversion research program. 
The act of 1952 had authorized the ap- 
propriation of $2 million to carry on a 
5-year research program in order to de- 
velop economically feasible methods of 
converting sea and other saline waters 
to fresh water of a quality suitable for 
agricultural, municipal, and other uses. 
If H. R. 2126 is passed, the period of the 
research program would be extended, 
the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated for conducting this research would 
be increased, and finally the bill would 
permit research to be carried on within 
specific areas in existing Government 
laboratories. : 

The report on H. R. 2126 indicates that 
the extension of this legislation is nec- 
essary at this time because under the 
provisions of the Saline Water Act of 
1952 all work must be completed prior to 
July 15, 1957. Thus the report goes on 
to state that the most active research 
would have to be terminated by about 
December 1955 in order that the work 
might be completed under the present 
contracts and that the reports might be 
submitted by the deadline of July 1957. 

Specifically H. R. 2126 would provide 
for the uninterrupted continuation of 
the saline water research program and 
would permit the officials in charge of 
the program to have the use and the 
help of a certain amount of technical as- 
sistance from existing Federal scientific 
facilities. The bill would amend present 
law to permit use of the facilities of ex- 
isting Federal scientific laboratories. 
The present act would be amended to 
raise the limit of funds authorized to be 
appropriated from $2 million to $6 mil- 
lion. Out of this amount, not more than 
$1,500,000 could be used for the direction 
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of the program and for the correlation 
and coordination of the studies and in- 
formation and not more than $500,000 
could be spent for research and develop- 
ment in Federal laboratories. The pro- 
gram itself would be extended through 
fiscal year 1963 and would provide for 
1 additional year for correlating and co- 
ordinating the results, studies, and re- 
search undertaken under the program. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was unanimously 
recommended by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and the De- 
partment of the Interior also favors its 
enactment. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no one who is opposed to this 
rule. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Parman], and ask unanimous con- 
sent that he be permitted to speak out 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

EXTEND HOOVER COMMISSION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon unanimous consent will be 
asked for the consideration of a reso- 
lution to extend the Hoover Commis- 
sion for 30 days until June 30. Under 
present law it expires this May 31. This 
resolution would give it 30 more days, or 
until June 30, to makes its reports, and 
then 90 additional days to liquidate. It 
is my understanding that all reports will 
be filed within the 30 additional days. 

This morning you as Members of the 
House received a document on business 
enterprise. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think it might 
clarify the thinking of the Members to 
point out that the 30-day extension 
would apply to the life of the Commis- 
sion itself for the purpose of making its 
reports. The Commission would not be 
in existence during the 90-day period. 
That would simply permit the Chairman 
of the Commission to return to the 
proper agencies of the Government and 
to the Treasury and moneys left over, 
and all this and that. It is simply to 
wind up the activities of the Commission. 
The Commission itself would come to an 
end on June 30. 

Mr. PATMAN. That means that all 
reports will have been made, of all types 
and characters? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. All reports, 
yes. One of the purposes of the resolu- 
tion is to give time to get these reports 
printed. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, this time was given to 
me in order that I may speak on this 
matter now and not get the time by re- 
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serving the right to object to the con- 
sideration of the resolution when it 
comes up. I have no objection to the 
resolution to extend the Commission 30 
days, although I am not in favor of the 
Hoover Commission, but I would cer- 
tainly be against the creation of an- 
other Hoover Commission. I feel that 
this is the last commission of that type 
we will have in the Congress. I hope 
so, because I think we made a serious 
mistake in starting out on this approach. 

In the 80th Congress, when the ques- 
tion was first submitted to us, of having 
a bipartisan commission composed of a 
former President of the United States, 
who certainly knew something about the 
executive branch, to head the Commis- 
sion as chairman, and an outstanding 
Democrat to be vice chairman, and the 
Commission to be composed of 6 Repub- 
licans and 6 Democrats in order to make 
a study and an investigation to prevent 
duplication of effort in the Government, 
and to prevent waste and extravagance, 
it certainly did appeal to all Members 
of the House. I know it appealed to me. 
It passed unanimously. It was a fine 
approach. It was looked upon favorably.. 
And it was all right—they did some fine 
work. But then in the 83d Congress, 
which was 2 years ago, a resolution was 
passed to provide for another Hoover 
Commission. We naturally looked upon 
it as a continuation of the first Com- 
mission. But it is not a continuation 
of the first one. Instead of just investi- 
gating waste and extravagance, it is also 
going into the policymaking business as 
the Commission feels it has the authority 
to go into policymaking. 

A PART OF LEGISLATIVE BRANCH? 


The other day I was attending a meet- 
ing of a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations of the House 
of Representatives and I heard a chair- 
man, Mr. J. P. Binns, of one of the 
Hoover Commission task forces make the 
statement for the record in writing that 
the Attorney General of the United 
States has ruled that the Hoover Com- 
mission is part of the legislative branch 
of the Government. Let me repeat that— 
that the Attorney General of the United 
States has ruled that the Hoover Com- 
mission is a part of the legislative branch 
of the Government. That was disturbing 
to me and it should be disturbing to 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
know that he cannot do any such thing 
as that. He cannot create a Commis- 
sion. What are you talking about? 

Mr. PATMAN. He has a ruling that it 
is part of the legislative body. Now that 
means that we have delegated a lot of 
power to an outside group. That means 
that we have farmed out to an outside 
group a lot of power that we should ex- 
ercise as the legislative Representatives 
of the people. Under the Constitution 
we have the three separate branches of 
government. All legislative powers, of 
course, are vested in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. There is no 
question about it. It is our duty. We 
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are elected by the people here in the 
House of Representatives. Every person 
here is elected. Not one has ever been 
appointed and under our present system, 
no one will ever be appointed to the 
House of Representatives. In the other 
body, of course, under certain conditions, 
a Member can be appointed by the gov- 
ernor of a State until the next election, 
but they are generally selected and 
elected by the people. So in these two 
bodies, the legislative power is in the 
House and Senate, the Members of which 
are elected by the people, and we are 
charged with the duty of doing all the 
legislative work that is to be done under 
our form of government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
you know and every schoolboy knows 
that the legislative power—the first 15 
words of the Constitution state that the 
legislative power is vested in the Con- 
gress. So what are you talking about? 
What is the idea? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, I thought the 
gentleman would be disturbed when he 
found out that he actually, he and I, 
delegated some of that power we did not 
know we delegated to this Commission. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, we 
cannot do that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, we have anyway 
according to the report of the ruling of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. We have anyway. 

Mr. Speaker, whenever there is a sug- 
gestion of a change in our Government 
coming from anyone, and I do not care 
where such a suggestion may originate, 
that suggestion and idea should be given 
consideration. Whether such a sugges- 
tion comes from the Hoover Commission 
or from any member of a task force or 
anyone else, it should be given consid- 
eration. 

But who should consider it? Should 
some outside agency consider it? No. 
A committee of the Congress should con- 
sider it. A congressional committee 
should have before it any person it wants 
to hear. Mr. Hoover? Certainly, he 
should be heard, but he should be heard 
before a congressional committee. Cer- 
tainly members of the task forces, who 
have unusual knowledge and information 
about subjects which they are on the task 
force to represent, should be heard, not 
by an outside agency or an outside com- 
mission, but should be heard by a recog- 
nized committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate. In other words, 
when you delegate to a group to assem- 
ble facts for you, as the Hoover Commis- 
sion has been doing, whenever you 
delegate to a group to present to you 
conclusions on which to act and pass 
legislation, we are going beyond what 
was intended in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If what 
you say is true, that the Congress dele- 
gated legislative power to the Hoover 
Commission, how come it does not legis- 
late? What are we doing here? 
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Mr. PATMAN. They do not legislate, 
but they have a lot to do with legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
you say we delegated legislative power to 
the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. PATMAN, I will explain to you 
what I mean. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
well. I am listening. 

Mr. PATMAN. We have delegated or 
farmed out important functions of the 
legislative branch; that is, to let a pri- 
vate agency—and some of them have 
conflicting interests—get up the facts for 
the Congress and present to us conclu- 
sions for us based on their assembled 
facts to act on. We do not have any of 
the detailed information. They have 
that in their own files, but they get up 
the facts as they want them assembled 
for presentation. They arrive at their 
conclusions and present them to us, and 
then they try to force those conclusions 
through in the form of a law. There- 
fore, they have an important legislative 
function to perform, and they are per- 
forming it. They have an important 
agency. Of course, it is unofficial, but 
they have an important agency to help 
them. It is the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report. 

Before you received this booklet on 
Business Enterprises that came in this 
morning, the most recent report of the 
Hoover Commission, you received on 
Saturday or Sunday, or 1 or 2 days be- 
fore, this report from the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report, telling you 
about this Business Enterprises report. 
In other words, this lobbying organiza- 
tion gets the information first from the 
Hoover Commission and the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report; this 
lobbying organization gives you a clari- 
fication, evaluation, and appraisal of 
what the Hoover Commission has done 
through it, the lobbying group; that is, 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. Of whom are they composed? 
Some of the finest and best people in the 
country but most of them have their own 
axestogrind. They solicit contributions 
from the biggest corporations in the 
country to carry on this pressure group. 
They get contributions from corpora- 
tions, individuals, and everybody. They 
are a lobbying organization, but yet they 
have not registered. I do not know why 
they have not. They should. They are 
violating the law. There are 33 smaller, 
little Hoover organizations in the States. 
They have not registered either. They 
are raising money. They are trying to 
pressure Congress into passing laws. 
They are violating the Lobbying Act. 
They have not registered either. Yet 
we get this information through this 
lobbying organization, this unregistered 
lobbying organization. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just 
who is violating the law? What law are 
they violating? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, we have the 
Lobby Registration Act. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know 
about that, but who is violating it? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not going into 
the details, but the Lobbying Act pro- 
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vides that people who are raising money 
to pressure Congress are supposed to 
register with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. They have not done it. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Without getting 
into the friendly colloquy between the 
gentleman from Texas and the gentle- 
man from Michigan in talking about vio- 
lations, something may not be legalisti- 
cally a violation, but the spirit of the law 
could be violated. 

Mr. PATMAN. This is both, in the 
spirit and the plain letter of the law. 
There is no question on earth about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do 
not quite understand the gentleman’s 
argument. It seems to me, from my 
viewpoint, that what the Hoover Com- 
mittee does is to gather facts and then 
make certain deductions. When we pass 
on one of their proposals, if we are in- 
terested, and I have been interested in 
some, and need a factual statement on 
which they support their conclusions, it 
is submitted. If we do not like their 
proposal we turn it down. How in the 
world does that infringe on the powers 
of Congress? I really cannot under- 
stand the gentleman, and he is one of 
the most intelligent men in Congress. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for the compliment, and I will state that 
I know the gentleman from California is 
a very sincere and able Member of this 
House. He asked a question expecting 
a sincere answer; he sincerely asked it 
and I will try my best to answer it. 

The truth is that this power delegated 
to the Hoover Commission has been 
farmed out and delegated—this power 
from the Congress. It was in the 80th 
Congress to investigate waste and ex- 
travagance, but since the last Hoover 
Commission was organized they have 
gone out into policymaking. So there is 
where they overreach into the legislative. 

If all the committees would do as the 
gentleman from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son] suggests that his committee would 
be expected to do, it would be all right; 
but they have not been doing that, and 
they are not going to do it. What they 
should do, just like the gentleman from 
California said his committee would do, 
is to call Mr. Hoover up before the com- 
mittee and say: “Mr. Hoover, you have 
made certain recommendations here; 
upon what do you base them?” 

Then he would turn to one of his task 
forces for assistance. He has a task 
force of 15 to 25 men on every subject. 
He would ask the chairman of the task 
force to come around and explain it to 
the members. He has volumes of infor- 
mation and testimony, files filled with all 
kinds of documentary evidence, which, 
of course, the gentleman is not going 
into. From that information, from these 
facts he has gotten up certain conclu- 
sions which he is giving to you, and this 
Hoover Commission back in the gentle- 
man's home State is wiring him every 
day and every night, and writing him 
letters and putting on a propaganda 
campaign: “Be sure and pass Hoover 
recommendation No. 4. Pass Hoover 
recommendation No. 4; we want it done.” 
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There is where the pressure comes in 
and whether you are a Member of Con- 
gress or not, you will forget the facts and 
the conclusions they arrived at and be- 
gin to think about Hoover recommenda- 
tion No. 4, or whatever the number is. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Many 
people get letters from a great many 
groups in the country, but we do not 
always give in to the so-called pressure. 
Most of the men I know in Congress 
abhor pressure, and I really cannot see 
why the committee that has to do with 
this subject cannot call Mr. Hoover, if 
it wishes his conclusions fortified by evi- 
dence taken by the Commission or one 
of the task forces. It could subpena him 
and question him concerning his con- 
clusions. Customarily a recommenda- 
tion by the Hoover Commission is ac- 
companied by a full explanation in writ- 
ing to support its conclusions. The con- 
gressional committee would not have to 
accept the recommendation and, of 
course, neither of the branches of the 
Congress would have to accept it. But 
just the mere fact that Mr. Hoover does 
not always appear as a witness should 
not condemn what he has asked the 
Congress to do, which I think is usually 
very constructive. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman be- 
lieves, then, that they should call Mr. 
Hoover and the members of the task 
force that made the recommendations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I said 
they could do it if they wished to. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man think they should? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not 
want to tell congressional committees 
what they should do, but we have had 
Mr. Hoover before the Armed Services 
Committee of the House on several occa- 
sions to explain various matters to us. 

Mr. PATMAN. For the gentleman’s 
information, every time the members of 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report sends out something to their 
Members that needs legislation to carry 
out the Hoover recommendation it gives 
them the names of the members of the 
Senate committee that will handle it, 
the States that the members are from, 
and also gives you the names of the 
House committee and the States that 
they are from, so that the people can 
immediately commence pressuring these 
members to get a bill out of committee. 
reg is bypassing Congress to that ex- 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am sure the 
gentleman is sincere in everything he 
said, but I believe he should differenti- 
ate in his own mind and we should dif- 
ferentiate in our minds, individually and 
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collectively, between the so-called Hoover 
Commission and the voluntary National 
Committee for the Hoover Report, which 
is an entirely separate organization and 
over which the Hoover Commission has 
no control. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I interrupt to say 
that Mr. Hoover is the president of that 
organization. He is the honorary pres- 
ident of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. He certainly is 
not the honorary president of that or- 
ganization. 

Mr. PATMAN. But he is. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. He has been 
given certain recognition through it, but 
he does not control or run it and the 
Commission certainly does not. I as one 
member of the Commission want to say 
that I had nothing to do with the selec- 
tion or organization of any committee 
in support of or in opposition to any of 
the Hoover reports. If Mr. Hoover has 
had any connection with that organiza- 
tion it is purely a personal matter and 
one that has not been done by the com- 
mittee, which is an arm of the Congress. 

Mr. PATMAN. Some of your task 
force members are directors of the Citi- 
zen Committee for the Hoover Report. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I appreciate 
the fact that perhaps the gentleman as 
a Member of Congress may also be inter- 
ested in some outside activities. 

Mr. PATMAN. Not like this and no 
other Members either. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentle- 
man is an author in his spare time and 
he has done a very good job. Let us try 
to differentiate and not try to tie the 
two together. I would like to point out 
one other thing if I may. That is that 
any suggestion or recommendation or 
finding of the Hoover Commission 
comes to the Congress and it is entirely 
up to the Congress as to what may or 
may not be done with it. The Commis- 
sion itself does not legislate. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am going to conclude 
with the expression of the hope that 
every committee that has anything to do 
with these reports will call not only Mr. 
Hoover but members of the Commission 
who know anything about the reports 
and also the task forces. Remember, 
these task forces are the only ones that 
did the work and they are exempt from 
the conflict in interest statute. A lot of 
them are interested adversely to the 
Government on these reports, ‘They ad- 
mit that and they know it. They are 
serving without compensation from the 
Government, but are paid by their pri- 
vate employers, there is no question 
about that. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentle- 
man, of course, well knows that the var- 
ious committees of the Congress do call 
members of these task forces before 
them. For instance, last week where 
there was a question or a dispute that 
arose between some of the military de- 
partments and some of the members of 
the task force in their report, a commit- 


tee of the House, the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, did hold a hearing 
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and heard witnesses from both the task 
force and from the military department 
involved. I believe also that the gentle- 
man from Texas appeared before that 
committee. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 


AN EXACT COPY OF ACT CREATING HOOVER 
COMMISSION 


I am inserting a copy of Public Law 
108, 83d Congress, which created the 
Hoover Commission during the ist ses- 
sion of Congress of President Eisenhow- 
er’s administration. It is as follows: 
[Public Law 108, 83d Cong., ch. 184, Ist sess.] 


S. 106 


An act for the establishment of a Commis- 
sion on Governmental Operations 


Be it enacted, eto. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to promote economy, effi- 
ciency, and improved service in the trans- 
action of the public business in the depart- 
ments, bureaus, agencies, boards, commis- 
sions, Offices, independent establishments, 
and instrumentalities of the executive 
branch of the Government by— 

(1) recommending methods and proced- 
ures for reducing expenditures to the lowest 
amount consistent with the efficient per- 
formance of essential services, activities, and 
functions; 

(2) eliminating duplication and overlap- 
ping of services, activities, and functions; 

(3) consolidating services, activities, and 
functions of a similar nature; 

(4) abolishing services, activities, and 
functions not necessary to the efficient con- 
duct of Government; 

(5) eliminating . nonessential services, 
functions, and activities which are com- 
petitive with private enterprise; 

(6) defining responsibilities of officials; 
and 

(7) relocating agencies now responsible di- 
rectly to the President in departments or 
other agencies. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
the policy set forth in section 1 of this act, 
there is hereby established a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (in this act referred to as the “Com- 
mission”). 

(b) Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tions 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Code, or section 190 of 
the Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99). 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) Number and appointment: The 
Commission shall be composed of 12 mem- 
bers as follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of the 
United States, two from the executive branch 
of the Government and two from private life; 

(2) Four appointed by the President of the 
Senate, two from the Senate and two from 
private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, two from the 
House of Representatives and two from pri- 
vate life. 

(b) Vacancies: Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall elect a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among its 
members. 

QUORUM 

Src. 5. Seven members of the Commission 

shall constitute a quorum, 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) Members of Congress: Members 
of Congress who are members of the Com- 
mission shall serve without compensation in 
addition to that received for their services as 
Members of Congress; but they shall be reim- 
bursed for travel, subsistence, and other nec- 
essary expenses incurred by them in the per- 
formance of the duties vested in the Com- 
mission. 

(b) Members from the executive branch: 
The members of the Commission who are in 
the executive branch of the Government 
shall serve without compensation in addi- 
tion to that received for their services in the 
executive branch, but they shall be reim- 
bursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(c) Members from private life: The mem- 
bers from private life shall each receive $50 
per diem when engaged in the actual per- 
formance of duties vested in the Commission, 
plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of such duties. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as it deems advisable, with- 
out regard to the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(b) The Commission may procure, with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws and the 
classification laws, temporary and intermit- 
tent services to the same extent as is author- 
ized for the departments by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at 
rates not to exceed $50 per diem for indi- 
viduals. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, so much as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 9. (a) Investigation: The Commission 
shall study and investigate the present or- 
ganization and methods of operation of all 
departments, bureaus, agencies, boards, com- 
missions, Offices, independent establish- 
ments, and instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment except the Judiciary and the Congress 
of the United States to determine what 
changes therein are necessary in their opin- 
ion to accomplish the purposes set forth in 
section 1 of this act. 

(b) Report: The Commission shall sub- 
mit interim reports at such time, or times, as 
the Commission deems necessary, shall sub- 
mit a comprehensive report of its activities 
and the results of its studies to the Congress 
on or before December 31, 1954, and shall 
submit its final report not later than May 
31, 1955, at which date the Commission shall 
cease to exist. The final report of the Com- 
mission may propose such constitutional 
amendments, legislative enactments and ad- 
ministrative actions as in its Judgment are 
necessary to carry out its recommendations. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 10. (a) Hearings and sessions: The 
Commission or, on the authorization of the 
Commission, any subcommittee or member 
thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this act, hold such hear- 
ings and sit and act at such times and places, 
administer such oaths, and require, by sub- 
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pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, 
memoranda, papers, and documents as the 
Commission or such subcommittee or mem- 
ber may deem advisable. Subpenas may be 
issued under the signature of the Chairman 
of the Commission, of such subcommittee, or 
any duly designated member, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
Chairman or member. The provisions of sec- 
tions 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 2, secs. 192-194), 
shall apply in the case of any failure of any 
witness to comply with any subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of 
this section. 

(b) Obtaining official data: The Commis- 
sion is authorized to secure directly from any 
executive department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, independent establish- 
ment, or instrumentality information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this act; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics directly to the Commission, upon re- 
quest made by the Chairman or Vice Chair- 
man, 

Approved July 10, 1953. 


I desire to particularly call your atten- 


‘tion to the following facts: 


First. That a Commission of 12 mem- 
bers is established to carry out the de- 
clared policy. 

Second. That a member of the Com- 
mission, or any individual employed by 
the Commission, shall be exempt from 
the laws prohibiting such a person from 
serving who has an interest in conflict 
with the United States Government. 

Third. The 12 members are appointed; 
4 by the President, 4 by the President of 
the Senate, and 4 by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Fourth. The Commission shall elect a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman from 
among its members, section 4. 

Fifth. The appointments made by the 
Commission are exempt from the provi- 
sions of civil-service laws and the classi- 
fication acts. 

Sixth. An appropriation is authorized, 
which up to date has been about $2,- 
585,059 for less than 2 years’ work, and 
the Commission is asking for about 
$350,000 more, which will make over $3 
million in all. 

Seventh. The Commission is author- 
ized to make a study of all agencies of 
the Government except the Judiciary 
and the Congress. 

Eighth. A comprehensive report of its 
activities was required to be made to the 
Congress on or before December 31, 1954, 
with a final report not later than May 
31, 1955. 

Ninth. The Commission is authorized 
to have hearings and to sit and act at 
such times and places, administer such 
oaths, and require, by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of 
such documents as the Commission or 
the subcommittee or member may deem 
advisable. 

SPECIFIC CRITICISMS OF THE COMMISSION 
ASSUMING POLICYMAKING POWER IT DOES NOT 
HAVE 
I desire to invite the attention of the 

Members to certain criticisms of the 
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present Commission that I believe are 
justified, as follows: 

First. It is not a bipartisan commis- 
sion as advertised by the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report and by the 
Hoover Commission itself. It is com- 
posed of 7 Republicans and 5 Democrats. 
The people are led to believe by the state- 
ments issued by Mr. Hoover and others 
that it-is a bipartisan commission like 
the first Hoover Commission, under Pres- 
ident Truman, set up in 1949. The first 
Commission was bipartisan, composed of 
6 Republicans and 6 Democrats, with Mr. 
Hoover, a Republican, as chairman, and 
Mr. Dean Acheson, a Democrat, as vice 
chairman. 

Second. Mr. Hoover has refused to put 
the question to the Commission of the 
selection of a vice chairman, and this 
new Commission has never had a vice 
chairman, which is contrary to the plain 
language of the law. This gives the 
chairman full authority. It creates a 
doubt as to the legality of the whole 
Commission as it is not organized in ac- 
cordance with the plain language of the 
law under section 4 of the act creating 
the Commission. Section 10 of the act 
gives the vice chairman specific respon- 
sibility. 

Third. A Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report is set up with Mr. Hoover, 
chairman of the Commission, as hon- 
orary chairman of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report. Many indi- 
viduals connected with the Hoover Com- 
mission are members of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report and 
some are directors. This committee re- 
ceives advance copies of all reports of 
the Hoover Commission and takes care 
of the public relations and releases pub- 
licity favorable to the Hoover Commis- 
sion when the reports are released. In 
fact, a Member of Congress almost in- 
variably receives a report from the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Report in 
the same mail with the report the Com- 
mission itself is making on the subject 
or ahead of it. 

Fourth. The law setting up the Hoover 
Commission does not permit the estab- 
lishment of a subcommittee, or a task 
force, to do the work of the Commission. 
The work must be directed, including all 
hearings, by the Commission itself, or 
by a subcommittee of the Commission, or 
a member of the Commission. Instead, 
Chairman Hoover has organized what is 
called task forces that have conducted 
the hearings without the presence of a 
member of the Commission. 

Fifth. The Attorney General of the 
United States has ruled that the Hoover 
Commission is a part of the legislative 
branch of the Government, according 
to the testimony of J. P. Binn, chairman 
of a task force before the Committee on 
Government Operations of the House 
last week. This means that Congress 
has farmed out part of its legislative 
duties, and, further, members and em- 
ployees of the Commission should take 
the oath of office as other public officials 
are required to take. 

Sixth. Under the first Hoover Com- 
mission in 1949, task force members were 


selected, subject to the approval of the 
whole Commission. Under this new set- 
up, or present Hoover Commission, the 
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Chairman received authority from a ma- 
jority of the other members of the Com- 
mission to make all the appointments 
himself without referring them to the 
Commission for approval, and having no 
Vice Chairman, Mr. Hoover did all the 
appointing and confirming himself. 

Seventh. This Commission has en- 
couraged a lobbying organization, a 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, that is acting contrary to the law 
requiring the registration of lobbyists. 
The national organization is not regis- 
tered; neither is any State organization 
of this group registered. This is in 
plain violation of the law. 

Eighth. A careful reading of the act 
creating the present Hoover Commis- 
sion will disclose that it does not give 
the Commission policymaking powers as 
assumed by the Commission. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF THE FIRST HOOVER 
COMMISSION 


In the publication by a citizen’s com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report published 
in the latter part of 1953, it was stated: 


Groups of distinguished citizens who are 
familiar with a specific field to be reviewed 
and unbiased in their approach to the prob- 
lem make a study of broad fields of Govern- 
ment activity and administration. Subse- 
quently the task forces formulate their con- 
clusions and make recommendations to the 
Commission. 


Up to this time the Commission has 
set up about 12 task forces bearing from 
8 to 26 members each. There are now 
140 members on its staff. In an address 
that Mr. Hoover delivered at the Nation- 
al Press Club March 10, 1954, he stated: 


Last time we had a limited authority. It 
did not cover policy questions. This time 
our authority to inquire and to recommend 
is almost unlimited. The law provides, how- 
ever, that we leave the Congress alone. This 
time we are required to present the actual 
legislation which will express our recommen- 
dations in legal terms. This time we have 
some teeth. We can subpena documents and 
persons. 

No one would minimize the immense im- 
portance of inquiries by congressional com- 
mittees. The difference is that they are sel- 
dom specialists in these matters. And 
among their multitude of responsibilities 
they have little time or staff for such highly 
technical inquiries. Moreover, few Members 
of the Congress have served in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Up to date we have set up 10 task forces, 
varying from 8 to 26 members on each. The 
140 members of our staff, so far chosen, are 
solely from among professional men, busi- 
ness executives, or former Government em- 
ployees. They are all men in responsible po- 
sitions outside the Government. Govern- 
ment spending and taxes are no academic 
abstraction to them. They cause them acute 
grief. 


CONGRESS FARMING ITS WORK OUT? 


These task forces are being called 
upon to perform duties that Members of 
Congress are charged with performing. 
Members of Congress are elected by the 
people for that purpose. There is no 
reason why Congressmen should farm 
this work out to private groups. If 
Members were given the same help that 
experts, economists, and technical advis- 
ers can give and has provided to these 
task forces, the Congressmen could per- 
form these duties much better and more 
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satisfactorily. Mr. Hoover says that the 
Congressmen have little time or staff for 
such highly technical inquiries. This 
can be overcome. Congressmen on com- 
mittees occupy a position similar to a 
judge or a jury in a trial of a case in the 
courthouse. They listen to all the testi- 
mony and then make up their minds. 
That is much better from the standpoint 
of the people than having people who are 
biased or prejudiced serving on these 
task forces and who are not charged 
with the responsibility of protecting the 
people’s interest. Furthermore if Con- 
gressmen are conducting the hearing, 
they will make up their minds how to 
vote on a proposal. A task force mem- 
ber can only help prepare a record for 
the information of Congress. If task 
force members should desire, they could 
very easily prepare a record that would 
support their personal views. 

Mr. Hoover in a letter to the press 
January 13, 1954, stated: 

For the purpose of amassing the facts each 


task force has been given adequate research 
staff. 


Considering the fact that a member 
of the task force is paid $50 a day and 
expenses for the time that he serves and 
considering the cost to the Government 
for other purposes including experts, 
economists, and other help, it would 
probably be less expensive to the Gov- 
ernment to furnish each Member of Con- 
gress an administrative assistant which 
would put the Members in a position to 
do the work and do it in a more satis- 
factory way than the Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

It will take a lot of congressional com- 
mittees to spend as much as this second 
Hoover Commission is spending. 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR HOOVER REPORT WRITES 

SPEECHES FOR CANDIDATES IN 1954 CAMPAIGN 


In 1954, the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report prepared and sent out to 
congressional candidates what was called 
Congressional Candidate’s Packet on 
Better Government. : 

It was an elaborately prepared bro- 
chure setting forth what was considered 
great accomplishments of the first 
Hoover Commission and the great ac- 
complishments expected and aims of the 
new Hoover Commission. 

It stated: 

This kit has been prepared by the biparti- 
san Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 


port. * * * It is being sent simultaneously 
to all candidates of both parties. 


It further stated: 

The Citizens Committee believes that this 
is a splendid opportunity for candidates of 
both parties * * * to encourage the new 
Commission in its endeayors, 


After the first page, there is a sug- 
gested plank for a congressional plat- 
form, pledging support of all Hoover 
Commission recommendations which 
further the objective of better govern- 
ment. Also attached is a self-addressed, 
stamped postal card to be returned by 
the candidate to let the Citizens Com- 
mittee know that the packet has been 


received and he will make active use of . 


it and that “I subscribe to its objective 
of a more economical and efficient Fed- 
eral Government.” Also enclosed is a 
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suggested speech for use by congres- 
sional candidates, starting off: 


It is a great pleasure to be with you today 
and to talk briefly—yet earnestly and with 
all the strength at my command—of the 
vital need in this country for better, more 
efficient, and less expensive government, 
More than that, I want to go on record at 
this time in pledging my full support to 
these principles. You may be assured that, 
if I am elected by the people of this district 
on November 2, I will do everything in my 
power to insure that American taxpayers get 
a genuine dollar's worth of service for every 
dollar they pay in taxes. 

I am in strong accord, as I believe you are, 
with the action taken by the Congress last 
year when it unanimously established an- 
other bipartisan Hoover Commission. * * * 
Last year a new Hoover Commission was 
created—again bipartisan in its membership 
and again searching for new ways and means 
of saving money for the taxpayers. * * * 

In conclusion, I would be remiss if I were 
not to express my thanks to each of you for 
the interest you have shown in my candi- 
dacy. Your support is something I cherish 
today and shall cherish always. 

One final word—I want to restate my 
pledge to do everything in my power to in- 
sure that the American taxpayers get a 
genuine dollar’s worth of services for every 
dollar they pay in taxes. I promise you I 
shall never give up in my fight for better 
government. 


PRESS RELEASE ALSO PREPARED 


After the suggested speech, there is a 
press release on the speech by a congres- 
sional candidate, which is already pre- 
pared with nothing remaining to be done 
except the insertion of the candidate’s 
name and the district and State that he 
is from. The release also contained the 


following statement, which was in the 


prepared speech: 


Iam in strong accord, as I believe you are, 
with the action taken by the Congress last 
year when it unanimously established an- 
other bipartisan Hoover Commission. * * * 
I support the objectives of the Commission 
and intend to carefully review its forth- 
coming recommendations and give my ut- 
most backing to those which carry clear 
promise of Federal economy and efficiency. 

In outlining his stand on the need for 
continued vigilance and active interest in 
the operations of the Federal Government 


ov oR SR a bl a ha referred to five specific 


(Name of candidate) 
instances of waste uncovered in congres- 


“sional findings and through researches of the 


original Hoover Commission: 

1. A congressional committee found that 
the Federal Government was supplying cer- 
tain American employees in Germany with 
12 water glasses—and a total of 84 liquor, 
beer, and wine glasses—all at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 

2. The Post Office Department was spend- 
ing over twice as much money in shipping 
concrete mailbox posts to the west coast as 
the posts themselves cost in the first place. 

3. In the Panama Canal Zone the Federal 
Government has 5 bakeries. One of these 
alone can produce enough bread to fill the 
need. 

4. The Federal Government has accumu- 
lated enough records to fill eight Pentagons. 

5. The Federal Government has made loans 


to such enterprises as: (a) A pet hospital, 


(b) a jukebox operator, (e) a beauty parlor, 
(d) an interior decorator, and (e) a snake 


Candidate told his audi- 
(Name of candidate) 


-ence that “The people of this district can 


rest assured that, if elected to office, I will 
lend my best efforts to prevent and stop any 
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such examples of waste and inefficiency in 

the Government's administration and opera- 

Hons: Mi 2535 tae concluded by 
(Name of candidate) 

promising that he would never give up in his 

fight for better government. 


In order, doubtless, to properly inflame 
the minds of the candidates and to en- 
able the candidates to inflame the minds 
of the voters, a statement was inserted 
in the packet on conspicuously colored 
paper, as follows: 

WASTE OF THE TAXPAYERS’ DOLLARS 


Set forth below are 10 examples of govern- 
mental waste: Only continuous vigilance by 
the Executive, the Congress, and the public 
will prevent such instances from occurring 
in the future. 

1. Overseas activities: A congressional 
committee found that the Federal Govern- 
ment was supplying certain American em- 
ployees in Germany with 12 water glasses— 
and a total of 84 liquor, beer, and wine 
glasses—all at the taxpayers’ expense. 

2. Public lands: One vast stretch of public 
land in Oregon is owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Divided into squares, 1 mile by 
1 mile, 1 Federal Department administers 
the odd-numbered squares and another De- 
partment administers the even-numbered 


squares. 
3. 


4. Competition with private business: The 
Government runs hotels, tugboats, and 
banks. It manufactures paper, rope, rum, 
clothing, spectacles, and false teeth. 

5. Red tape: Each year the Federal Goy- 
ernment writes and produces approximately 
9,800,000,000 pieces of paper, or 196 pieces 
of paper for each family in the United States. 

6. Personnel: The Federal Government not 
long ago spent $500,000 in an unsuccessful 
endeavor to remove one employee. 

y A . „* 8 

8. Surplus files: The Federal Government 
has accumulated enough records to fill eight 
Pentagons. 

9. Money for nothing: Some Federal busi- 
ness enterprises are permitted to buy Gov- 
ernment bonds with interest-free money that 
the Government loaned them in the first 
place. 

10. The President: Sixty-five agencies re- 
port directly to the President. If he were 
to spend eyen 1 hour a week supervising 
each, how could he possibly have time for 
his other important official duties? 


Such charges are a reflection on the 
agencies involved and are not compli- 
mentary to Congress or congressional 
committees. ` 


HORRID EXAMPLES AND APPEALS TO PREJUDICE 


Excerpt from February 25, 1955, issue 
of Washington Report, published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., editorial en- 
titled “Two Hundred and Fifty Million 
Dollars Savings—Hoover Commission 
Offers Way To Cut Government Red 
Tape”: 

Here is a selection of these facts which 
you may find worth passing on to your 
friends, employees, and community leaders: 

Paperwork in the Federal Government 
costs taxpayers $4 billion annually. 

The average family pays Uncle Sam $100 
a year as its share of the paperwork burden, 

The $4 billion annual paperwork cost is 
12 times the total national budget in 1912. 

The Federal Government produces 25 bil- 
lion pieces of paper annually. 

End to end, these pieces of paper would 
reach to the moon 13 times. 

About 750,000 Federal employees are re- 
quired to handle the paperwork. 
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In 40 years the volume of Government 
letters has increased 60 times. 

Letterwriting has outpaced the growth of 
Government personnel 10 times. 

Government records would fill a file drawer 
reaching from the Pentagon to the Kremlin. 

The quarter of a billion dollars which 
would be saved annually through the Com- 
mission’s program could supply 250,000 fami- 
lies with a $1,000 downpayment on new 
homes, 

ADMITS PRESSURE GROUPS 


Excerpt from a reprint of a portion of 
Newsweek, October 18, 1954, issue, under 
heading “Big Government: The Hoover 
Team’s Attack”: 

But the Commission’s work will only be 
a starter in the tremendous task of setting 
the Federal Bureaucracy in order. Inertia 
and special interest will be stumbling 
blocks. But a counterpressure will work for 
enactment of the commission's recommenda- 
tions—the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report. This pressure group to end 
pressure groups has been systematically 
mobilizing public opinion. And it will fight 
tenaciously for the kind of good govern- 
ment which it believes “big government” 
precludes. > 


This reprint was sent out by the Citi- 
zents Committee for the Hoover Report 
just before the general election Novem- 
ber 2, 1954. 

SECRETARY WILSON WARNS SERVICEMEN TO BE- 
WARE OF SUCH UNAMERICAN METHODS * 


Excerpt from publication, You and 
Your USA, April 14, 1954, issue, pub- 
lished by the Office of Armed Forces In- 
formation and Education, Department 
of Defense, Washington, D. C., Hon. C. E. 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense: 

Most pressure groups are watching out for 
the interests of some group of people. How- 
ever, there are two dangers we should know 
about. First, we should not permit a pres- 
sure group to force through a proposal which 
will benefit one group at the expense of all 
the rest of us. Second, pressure groups some- 
times use unethical means to achieve their 
objectives. In trying to win public support, 
they often arouse emotions and avoid the 
appeal to good judgment. Any organization 
which attempts to influence people by taking 
advantage of their prejudices is employing 
un-American methods of persuasion. The 
American way is through an appeal to the 
intelligence. 


Notice what Secretary Wilson says 
about appeals to prejudice. Is that what 
the Hoover Commission is doing? 


NOT INTENDED TO BE BIPARTISAN 


In the packet also was a statement 
about the accomplishments of the 
Hoover Commission, which was referred 
to as a bipartisan commission. This ref- 
erence to a bipartisan commission as the 
first Commission was bipartisan, but 
when the resolution passed in the 83d 
Congress to establish the second Hoover 
Commission, the word bipartisan was 
deliberately stricken out so that the au- 
thors evidently did not intend it to be a 
bipartisan commission. 

In ͤ the packet also was a three-page 
statement about the facts regarding the 
new Hoover Commission, which contains 
the following paragraph: 

THE COMMISSION’S METHOD OF ORGANIZATION 

The Commission has utilized the task force 
approach to meet its problems, For each 


area to be examined a group of eminent citi- 
zens who have a proven competence in the 
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field have been appointed. These task forces 
vary from 5 to 26 members, the total, includ- 
ing consultants, being over 200. Many of 
them serve without compensation, The 
task forces, with the assistance of research 
staffs, investigate the important aspects of 
their subjects, present the facts, and make 
recommendations to the full Commission, 
The Commission has the final responsibility 
of making recommendations to the Congress, 
* . * * * 


Many of these task forces are divided into 
subcommittees of which there are a total of 
over 30. Where n the coordination 
of the Commission's work is accomplished by 
interlocking membership on the task forces 
or joint subcommittees. 


TASK FORCE MEMBERS 


In the packet also was a 16-page state- 
ment of the status of the Hoover report, 
1949-54. 

The Hoover Commission, in February 
1954, issued a release including the 
names of the task forces and the mem- 
bers thereof, as follows: 

TASK FORCE MEMBERS 


Budget and accounting: Stewart, J. Harold, 
chairman; Browne, Dudley E.; Humphreys, 
Jr., H. E.: Jarchow, Christian; Price, Gwilym 
Alexander; Tiffany, Kenneth C.; Wright, J. 
David. 

Business organization of the Department 
of Defense: Hook, Charles R., chairman; 
Binns, Joseph P.; Brainard, George C.; Bruce, 
Howard; DeBakey, Michael; Folsom, Frank; 
Hall, Joseph B.; Kelly, Mervin J.; King, Ar- 
thur Franklin; Mead, George Houk; Neely, 
Frank H.; Robertson, Jr., Reuben B.; 
Schneider, Franz; Wolcott, Robert Wilson; 
Wood, Robert E. 

Legal services and procedure: Douglas, 
James Marsh, chairman; Clark, Herbert Wat- 
son; Fowler, Cody; Harno, Albert J.; Landis, 
James McCauley; McFarland, Carl; Malone, 
Jr., Ross L.; Maxwell, David F.; Medina, Har- 
old R.; Peck, David W.; Smith, Reginald 
Heber; Stason, E. Blythe; Tuttle, Elbert Parr; 
Wright, Edward Ledwidge. Consultants: 
Jackson, Robert H.; Roberts, George; Van- 
derbilt, Arthur T. 

Lending agencies: Grady, Paul, chairman; 
Bestor, Paul; Bliss, George L.; Bodman, Henry 
T.; Campbell, William W.; Cole, Albert Les- 
lie; Cooper, Clifford D.; Cowles, Gardner; 
Hotchkis, Preston; Keller, Arnold B.; Sproul, 
Allan. 

Medical services: McCormick, Chauncey, 
chairman; Braceland, Francis J.; Brandhorst, 
Otto W.; Churchill, Edward D.; Crosby, Ed- 
win L.; DeBakey, Michael; Graham, Evarts 
A.; Gregg, Alan; Hawley, Paul R.; Klumpp, 
Theodore George; Leavell, Hugh Rodman; 
MacLean, Basil C.; Martin, Walter B.; Miller, 
James Roscoe; Wilbur, Dwight L.; Winter- 
nitz, Milton C. 

Personnel: Dodds, Harold W., chairman; 
Abrams, Frank W.; Barnard, Chester I.; Cuy- 
ler, Lewis B.; Josephs, Devereux C.; Mitchell, 
Don G.; Paul, Willard S.; Ramspeck, Robert; 
Tuck, William Hallam; White, Leonard D. 

Procurement: Wolcott, Robert Wilson, 
chairman; Folsom, Frank M.; Kelly, Mervin 
J.; Mead, George Houk; Mosher, Ira; Neely, 
Frank H.; Peale, Mundy I.; Proctor, Robert; 
Schneider, Franz; Stilwell, Charles J. 

Subsistence services: Binns, Joseph P., 
chairman; Appel, Vallee O.; Coppers, George 
H.; Crotty, Andrew J.; Drake, Albert B.; Gar- 
vey, James McB.; Hennessy, John L.; Jones, 
Ollie E.; Kraft, John H.; Krimendahl, Her- 
bert F.; Lee, Joseph A.; Mardikan, George 
M.; Shoemaker, Perry M.; Stouffer, Gordon A. 

Surplus property: Wood, Robert E., chair- 
man; Erlicher, Harry; Greene, Leroy D.; 
Tigenfritz, Carl A.; Jolly, Thomas D.;: Kresl, 
Carl; Mooney, James D.; Renard, George A.; 
Starr, Jr.. Edward; Tangeman, Walter W. 
Consultant: Forbes, Russell. 
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Water resources and power: Moreell, Ben, 
chairman; Andrews, Charles L.; Bates, Wil- 
liam B.; Brock, Pope F.; Brown, Carey H.; 
Edison, Charles; Growdon, James P.; Hinds, 
Julian; Horner, Wesley Winans; Jirgal, John; 
Kracke, Edward A.; Lee, J. Bracken; Mattei, 
Albert Chester; Miller, Leslie A.; Morrison, 
Harry Winford; Murrow, Lavey V.; Newman, 
Jr., Frank H.; Pirnie, Malcolm; Polk, Harry 
E.; Pound, Roscoe; Reavis, John Wallace; 
Richberg, Donald Randall; Roberts, Arthur 
B.; Sawyer, Robert William; Shannon, Wil- 
liam D.; Tipton, Royce J. 

Commission staff members: Bragg, K. B.; 
Brassor, Francis P.; Heddleston, Russell A.; 
Hollister, John B.; Kennedy, Robert A.; 
Kieffer, Jarold A.; Lindemer, Lawrence Boyd; 
McClelland, George K.; Merriam, Malcolm M,; 
Metz, Harold W.; Monat, Anna H.; Roback, 
Herbert; Scull, Jr., Miles; Shine, Jr., Henry M. 
Consultants: Coates, Charles B.; Klein, 
Julius; McCormick, Robert L. L.; Underhill, 
John; Westcott, Jay B. 


SECOND HOOVER COMMISSION NOT LIKE FIRST 


In January 1954 the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report reported to the 
President “for the purpose of amassing 
the facts, each task force has been given 
adequate research staff. The recom- 
mendations of the task force and their 
staff will be reviewed by the Commis- 
sion.“ This discloses that the task force, 
contrary to law, will conduct the hear- 
ings and make the recommendation to 
the Commission without any member of 
the Commission being on the task force. 

In May 1954 the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Commission issued a doc- 
ument, which contained the following 
language, “The second Hoover Commis- 
sion—almost like the first—officially 
known like its predecessor as a Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, was unan- 
imously created by Congress on a bi- 
partisan basis under the Brown-Fergu- 
son Act, signed by President Eisenhower 
on July 10, 1953.“ In referring to the 
Commission as a bipartisan Commission, 
the statement leaves the distinct impres- 
sion that it is bipartisan like the first 
Commission, which included six Demo- 
crats and six Republicans. This is not 
true. The word bipartisan was stricken 
out of the resolution creating the second 
Hoover Commission and the members in- 
clude seven Republicans and five Dem- 
ocrats. 

VETERANS BELITTLED 

In a legislative report gotten out by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, volume 8, No. 10, it was 
stated: 

Hoover Commission Veterans of Foreign 
Wars legislative service on June 3, appeared 
before the Hoover Commission Task Force 
making a study of the requirements for ad- 
mission to practice before Federal boards 
and commissions— 


And so forth. Other national vet- 
erans organizations made similar re- 
ports. Doubtless, it is crushing and be- 
littling to a veteran of a war—many of 
them outstanding heroes of a war—to be 
required to go through a group of special- 
interest representatives in order to get 
his views presented to a Congress 
elected by the people. Why should any 
veteran, or any other citizen, be required 
to have his views screened through a 
Hoover Commission, or any other com- 
mission, in order to get them presented 
to elected representatives of the people? 
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Concerning the task forces, all mem- 
bers of the task forces are selected by 
the Chairman, Mr. Hoover. In the first 
Hoover Commission, all selections were 
approved by the entire Commission, not 
just by Mr. Hoover. The members ap- 
pointed represent his personal choice and 
very likely his philosophic views. Many 
of the members have interest in conflict 
with their duties. The task force select- 
ed to consider a major political and eco- 
nomic question is not balanced with an 
equal number of those who oppose the 
proposal. In other words, if it is a ques- 
tion in which liberals and conservatives 
are known to oppose each other, the task 
force does not include as many liberals 
as conservatives. 


AMERICAN LEGION DISAPPOINTED 


The National Legislative Bulletin of 
the American Legion, issued March 11, 
1955, contains the following statement: 


“Tf at first you don’t succeed, then try, try 
again” must surely be the motto of the 
Hoover Commission when it goes into its 
studies and recommendations on reorganiz- 
ing veterans’ benefits and programs. 

Five years ago the first Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended dismemberment of the 
Veterans’ Administration, the merging of VA 
hospitals into a gigantic Federal medical 
system, and the subjugation of veterans’ 
preference in Federal employment. Those 
bitter pills were camouflaged with a coating 
of honeyed words that went something like 
this: The program for veterans will thus be- 
come more efficient; nothing will be taken 
away from them; they will get better service 
at less cost; and so on, and on. The Ameri- 
can Legion and many Members of Congress 
quickly saw through this camouflage. There 
were but few who swallowed the pills be- 
cause most everyone knew that the less-cost 
factor would ultimately mean less benefits 
and less service for the veterans. 

The second Hoover Commission has 
changed its tactics, It comes right out and 
says what it wants the executive branch and 
the Congress to do. There is no attempt to 
disguise the plan. 

Let’s take a look at some of the recom- 
mendations. 

They would set up a Federal Advisory 
Council on Health which would impose au- 
thority over and inhibit the administration 
of the VA medical and hospital system. 

To save money they would close down 20 
VA hospitals. This at a time when there are 
some 20,000 eligibles waiting for hospital 
treatment. 

Attacking non-service-connected hospitali- 
zation now available to veterans who cannot 
afford to pay for hospitalization, and then 
only if a VA bed is available. Closing down 
20 hospitals will make less beds available for 
this purpose. They would curtail non-ser- 
ice-connected hospitalization by thoroughly 
checking whether or not the veteran lied 
when he made his statement to the VA that 
he could not pay. Perhaps the veteran would 
haye to walt several weeks before being ad- 
mitted, while the check was being made. 
Further, they recommend that if the “broke” 
veteran ever gets on his feet and has some 
money, he should pay what he owes the 
Government for hospital treatment. Of 
course, this would mean that the strictly 
indigent veteran would be getting no veter- 
ans’ preference—he would simply get an ex- 
tension of credit. One can, without too much 
imagination, foresee the time when further 
recommendations are made to force the vet- 
eran to repay out of monthly compensation 
or pension checks, should he be fortunate 
enough to receive them. Underlying all this 
is the main effort designed to eliminate non- 
service-connected hospitalization entirely. 

The Commission also recommends a com- 
plete reevaluation of service-connected dis- 
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abilities rated at 30 percent or less. Seems 
they think these veterans are getting too 
much gravy because they are working at de- 
cent salaries. The top compensation for this 
group is $50 per month, It is likely that the 
beneficiary does have to supplement the com- 
pensation in order to get along, at least to 
get along very well. 

To further confuse the issue, the Commis- 
sion feels that the term “compensation” for 
war-service wounds, injury, or disease is too 
significant; that it should be reduced to 
something less understandable such as dis- 
ability allowance. That goes hand in hand 
with still another recommendation that dis- 
abilities be geared to what a veteran is able 
to earn, regardless of the degree of disability. 
For example, if he lost an arm in the service 
and is now rehabilitated to make a decent 
living with the other arm, then his compen- 
sation consideration should be less. The 
American Legion has always believed that 
the war wounds should be compensated 
alike, regardless of ability to earn. 

HOOVER COMMISSION PLAN TESTED 


The first Hoover Commission recom- 
mended that each agency of the Gov- 
ernment reimburse the Post Office De- 
partment for the use of the mailing 
privileges used by such agencies. This 
recommendation was carried into effect 
by the passage of Public Law 286, which 
was signed August 15, 1953. The com- 
mittee report stated: 

The objective of this legislation is in ac- 


cordance with the recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission. 


The Hoover Commission in January 
1955 reported as follows: 


A little over a year ago the Post Office 
Department was freed of bearing the entire 
cost of Government mail and the unrealis- 
tic deficit this had caused. The individual 
agencies now pay the Post Office about $38 
million a year. This is as it should be. 

It is alarming to note, however, that to 
develop their usage figures so that they may 
reimburse the Post Office Department the 
agencies are spending almost $3.8 million, 
equivalent to 10 percent of postage costs. 


That is an example of the results of 
a change that we made at the request 
of the Hoover Commission. Here is the 
same Commission that requested the 
change be made, the Congress made the 
change exactly as the Commission re- 
quested, and the cost of taking the 
money out of one pocket and putting it 
into another pocket just on one item 
alone was $3,800,000, That is a 10 per- 
cent increase. 


HOOVER HAMBURGER FORMULA 


If we use the Hoover hamburger for- 
mula for determining the savings in our 
national budget because of the Hoover 
Commission reports, we would say that 
instead of the Commission saving money, 
it is costing 10 percent more or $6 to $7 
billion a year. These figures would be 
arrived at by arbitrarily considering that 
all of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations cost the Government 10 per- 
cent more by using the Post Office case 
as an example. Mr. Hoover arrived at 
the 60-year supply of hamburger for 
the Navy by the use of a trick formula 
that was no more deceitful and mislead- 
ing than this one. It left the impres- 
sion that the Navy had enough ham- 
burger meat for 60 years. The truth was 
it had about 800,000 pounds, which would 
not be enough to last the Armed Forces 
over 1 day. After all, 800,000 pounds of 
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meat is the equivalent of only 400 good- 
sized steers. It is inconceivable to think 
that a quantity of meat the size of 400 
steers, that could be corralled and kept 
on one part of the White House grounds, 
would be sufficient to last the great Navy 
or the Armed Forces 60 years. This is 
a sample of the ridiculous manner in 
which the high-powered public relations 
firms employed by the Hoover Commis- 
sion have overdramatized and misrep- 
resented the work and accomplishments 
but hid and submerged the devastation 
of the Commission. 
HORRID EXAMPLES EXPECTED 

March 10, 1954, Chairman Hoover 
stated in a speech at the National Press 
Club: 

All the task forces are now in the midst 
of our inquiries and no horrid examples 
are ready for publication and no fine recom- 
mendations have as yet been put on paper; 
however, we are learning a lot. 


At that time, Mr. Hoover expected his 
public relations task force to be able to 
disclose horrid examples. 

An agency of the Congress would nor- 
mally be expected to advise Congress 
first of any horrid examples and make 
sure that Congress was not reflected 
upon by overdramatization and also for 
the purpose of giving Congress an op- 
portunity to correct any valid mistakes. 


ADMITTEDLY A PRESSURE GROUP 


The citizens committee for the Hoover 
reports in January 1955 published a doc- 
ument which was widely distributed to 
schools and universities in which it was 
stated: 

For the first time in United States his- 
tory, a pressure group has been formed to 
bring about a general reorganization. The 
citizens committee has kept the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations before the country 
and has not allowed them to be forgotten 
as such efforts have been in the past. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GROUP ARE 
ADVERTISED AS TAX EXEMPT 


It will be noticed the citizens com- 
mittee admits it is a pressure group and 
its activities clearly disclose that it 
should be registered under the Lobby- 
ing Act. In the same booklet, it is stated 
that the Commission’s influence was not 
limited to the national level. In 33 
States and 2 Territories, little Hoover 
commissions have been established since 
1949. 

It was also stated in this booklet: 

The citizens committee has operated as 
& pressure group against pressure groups. 

DID MEMBERS TAKE OATH AS REQUIRED BY LAW? 

On March 29, 1955, I addressed a letter 
to Mr. John B. Hollister, Executive Di- 
rector of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, in which I asked for certain 
information. It is as follows: 

Please advise me if the 12 members of the 
Hoover Commission take an oath as required 
by public officials to support the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, etc. Also 
please advise if the members of the staff 
likewise take such an oath. 

If you will give me this information right 
away, I shall appreciate it very much. 


On March 29, 1955, Mr. Hollister re- 


plied to my letter as follows: 


I acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
today’s date. All 12 Commissioners took the 
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oath of office the day of the first meeting of 
the Commission on September 29, 1953. This 
oath was administered by Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court Burton. All the em- 
ployees of the Commission take an oath of 
office before beginning their duties. 


On March 30, 1955, I sent Mr. Hollister 
another letter, which follows: 


I received your letter and thanks for the 
information about the 12 Commissioners and 
the employees of the Commission taking the 
oath of office. 

Please advise me if the members of the 
task forces have also taken the oath and if 
their employees have likewise taken the 
oath. 


Mr. Hollister’s reply to my letter dated 
March 30, 1955, follows: 


I acknowledge receipt of your letter of to- 
day. All members of the task forces who 
draw any pay have taken an oath of office. 
Those who accept no pay are not asked to 
take an oath. 

The task forces have no employees of their 
own. All staff who work with them are 
employees of the Commission. 


Again on April 4, 1955, I wrote Mr. 
Hollister. My letter follows: 


If you will give me a list of the members of 
the task forces who have drawn pay and 
who have taken the oath of office, as well 
as the list of those who have accepted no 
pay and, therefore, have not taken the 
oath, it will be appreciated very much. 

If you can send it this week, please mail 
it to me here in Texarkana at Post Office 
Box 868, and oblige. 


Mr. Hollister replied to my April 4, 
1955, letter on April 8, 1955, as follows: 


I acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
April 4, last. I could easily give you the 
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number of task force members who have 
drawn pay and taken an oath of office and 
also the number who have not. I am some- 
what loath to give you the individual names, 
for I do not believe the Commission would 
feel that it should make any public distinc- 
tion between the man who because of his 
own personal means, the willingness of his 
company to pay his expenses or his own ex- 
cess of patriotic zeal does his work without 
remuneration and the man who does the 
work and draws all or part of what the Con- 
gress authorized him to be paid for his work. 

I should be glad to discuss the matter 
informally with the members of the Com- 
mission if you would care to have me do so. 


On April 11, 1955, I again wrote 
Mr. Hollister, and my letter follows: 


Although I do nòt agree that the reason 
you have given is sufficient to justify with- 
holding the information I have requested, I 
wish you would furnish me the number of 
members who served without pay or com- 
pensation, and therefore did not take the 
oath, and also the number of members who 
were paid and took the oath. After I get 
this information, I shall be very glad to 
talk to you about the other information, if 
I desire to pursue the matter further. 

If you will furnish it to me right away, 
it will be appreciated. 


The reply which I received from 
Mr. Hollister, dated April 13, 1955, is as 
follows: 


I acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
April 11 last and hasten to enclose you a 
sheet which is attached to a progress report 
Iam making to the Commission. This gives 
the breakdown of Commission personnel for 
September 30, 1954, and for each month, 
beginning November 30, 1954. This will give 
you the information you have requested. 


Breakdown of Commission personnel 


pel 
Task force members with compensation 
Task foree members without compensation 
Task force assistants and clerical personnel 


The last letter I sent to Mr. Hollister, 
dated April 29, 1955, follows: 

In your letter of April 13, 1955, you gave 
me information concerning the breakdown 
of Commission personnel. However, it does 
not give me the breakdown as to each Task 
Force. 

I wish you would furnish me by Monday, 
May 2, at noon, the following information: 

1. The name of each Task Force. 

2. The number of members in each Task 
Force with compensation. 

3. The number of members in each Task 
Force without compensation. 

If you will please furnish this informa- 
tion to me by the time mentioned, it will be 
appreciated very much. 


Mr. Hollister’s reply to my April 29, 
1955, letter, dated May 2, 1955, is as 
follows: 

I acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
April 29, which unfortunately did not reach 
me until after 10 o’clock this morning. 

However, I am now sending you a state- 
ment along the lines you have requested. 


Sept. 30, | Nov. 30, | Dec. 31, Jan. 31, | Feb. 28, | Mar. 
1954 1954 1954 1955 1855 156 
12 12 12 12 1 
21 23 23 23 A — 
28 30 28 34 37 39 
s4 87 8⁴ 84 53 52 
78 77 77 83 
213 211 211 152 149 
90 103 89 83 43 25 
525 544 524 465 414 363 
Breakdown of task force members 
1. Budget and Accounting Task Force: 
a. Number of members with compen- 
SQMOD Scat e a A 0 
b. Number of members without com- 
Sir T E 7 
700 een ese eee 7 
=-= 
2. Intelligence Activities Task Force: 
a. Number of members with compen- 
c 3 
b. Number of members without com- 
F oa Gen at eee ie sa a 
ye it Se ae Se ee Spee 6 
— 
3. Legal Services and Procedure Task 
Force: 
a. Number of members with compen- 
BOUION a es 9 
b. Number of members without com- 
po) -mrri 5 
ma o gee ee E a 14 
— 
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Breakdown of task force members—Con. 


4. Lending Agencies Task Force: 
a. Number of members with compen- 


SQUID OE E SE E sh ennee eens 

b. Number of members without com- 
Pensat ion 9 
TOL eee ee eee ee 10 


5. Medical Services Task Force: 
a. Number of members with compen- 


b. Number of members without com- 
pensation J2-.-- .-.- oe nnn 0 
VTV 15 


6. Overseas Economic Operations Task 
Force: 
a. Number of members with compen- 


Denton 8 


7. Paperwork Management Task Force: 
a. Number of members with compen- 


os GOR : pene ae enter 

b. Number of members without com- 

pensation 2nannaamann amimmm 
iaa ES a A 5 
e 

8. Personnel and Civil Service Task 

Force: 

a. Number of members with compen- 

r ee eee 

b. Number of members without com- 
pensation .... „„ 5 
W 9 


9. Procurement Task Force: 
a. Number of members with compen- 


ESR aie REP SAGES ES LA fa 

b. Number of members without com- 
Pensatlien «„ 10 
AA 13 


10, Real Property Task Force: 
a. Number of members with compen- 


rt ea Lie CESS haa Se 5 

b. Number of members without com- 
h ce eanan 2 
—:!. . lover soa 7 
= 


11. Subsistence Services Task Force: 
a. Number of members with compen- 


PSUR iss sow po E E a chk onal tier eces 0 

b. Number of members without com- 
0 — 15 
yO Se ee eo e 15 
— 

12. Use and Disposal of Surplus Property 

Task Force: 

a. Number of members with compen- 

TTT SSSR lp SR 

b. Number of members without com- 
C — a one 7 
———————— — 9 


13. Water Resources and Power Task 
Force: 
a. Number of members with compen- 
IT A EE E A A 21 
b. Number of members without com- 


14. Committee on Business Organization 
of the Department of Defense: 
a. Number of members with compen- 


ae VTT E IEVA E E E T SI Sy 

b. Number of members without com- 
a ree pce oe ips tes Rise ws mrp 3 
r aa sei cs aes oews po wince oe ees 18 
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Breakdown of task force members—Con. 
Total number of members with compen- 


FPV 9 
Total number of members without com- 
pensation ....-.......... AS MIF IE 94 


Grand: tag...... 


LAW ABOUT VOLUNTARY SERVICE TO GOVERNMENT 


Title 31, section 665, of the United 
States Code, 1946 edition, contains the 
following excerpts: 

Nor shall any department or any officer 
of the Government accept voluntary service 
for the Government * * * except in cases of 
sudden emergency involving the loss of 
human life or the destruction of property. 


At the end of the paragraph, there is 
a heavy penalty for its violation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, there 
being no further requests for time, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
ee to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. BAILEY asked and was given per- 
mission to have the special order 
granted him today put over until tomor- 
row. 


EXTENSION AND FINAL LIQUIDA- 
TION OF THE COMMISSION ON OR- 
GANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (S. 1763) 
relating to the extension and the final 
liquidation of the Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 (b) of the 
act entitled “An act for the establishment 
of a Commission on Governmental Opera- 
tions,” approved July 10, 1953 (67 Stat. 142), 
is hereby amnded (1) by striking out May 
31, 1955 and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1955,“ and (2) by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentences: “Notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions of this 
subsection, the chairman of the Commis- 
sion shall have charge of the final liquida- 
tion of the affairs of the Commission after 
June 30, 1955, including the printing of re- 
ports, the payment of bills, the transfer of 
records and documents to the National Ar- 
chives, and the disposition of furniture and 
other equipment of the Commission. The 
Chairman of the Commission shall designate 
such members of the staff of the Commis- 
sion as he deems necessary for these pur- 
poses. Such liquidation shall be completed 
within a period of not to exceed 90 days after 
June 30, 1955, and the funds of the Com- 
mission shall remain available for necessary 
expenses during such period.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR AERONAUTICS 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 2581) to 
promote the national defense by author- 
izing the construction of aeronautical 
research facilities by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics nec- 
essary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, strike out lines 8, 9, and 10, and 
insert “Component research facility for nu- 
clear propulsion, improvements to an exist- 
ing transonic tunnel, additions to two exist- 
ing laboratory buildings, repairs and modifi- 
cations to utility installations, and acquisi- 
tion of not to exceed 500 acres of land, 
$8,760,000.” 

Page 2, line 18, strike out “$8,450,000” and 
insert “$13,300,000.” 

Page 2, line 20, strike out “$8,450,000” and 
insert 813,300, 000.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in; and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


RESEARCH IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND UTILIZATION OF SALINE 
WATERS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2126) to amend the 
act of July 3, 1952, relating to research 
in the development and utilization of 
saline waters. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2126, with Mr. 
Karsten in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as far as I know, every- 
one is for this bill, and the only reason 
it is here on the floor today under a 
rule is because it authorizes the appro- 
priation of an amount of money in excess 
of that which would make the bill proper 
“ie consideration on the Consent Calen- 

ar. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill was favorably 
reported on by the Department of the 
Interior. The Department of the In- 
terior report was favorably cleared by 
the Bureau of the Budget. The bill was 
unanimously voted out of the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
and was unanimously voted out of the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. The rule granted on this 
measure took up something less than 10 
minutes of consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
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The bill before you, H. R. 2126, is co- 
authored by the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Bow]. Its predecessor act of 1952, 
which this bill amends, was coauthored 
by the gentleman from California, Mr. 
PHILLIPS, and Senator Cask, formerly a 
Member of this body. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, extends the 
operation of the Saline Water Act of 
1952. The Saline Water Act of 1952 pro- 
vided for research in the development 
and utilization of saline waters by pro- 
viding for federally financed contracts 
to carry out the necessary scientific and 
engineering research to accomplish the 
desalting of sea water, saline and brack- 
ish water. In setting up that legislation 
in 1952, which carried with it an ap- 
propriation of $2 million, and which has 
since that time been in operation, we 
were very careful not to provide for the 
Department of the Interior setting up a 
large scientific agency for the conduct 
of this research but rather for the coor- 
dination and correlation of the efforts of 
other Government agencies, of private 
industry, and of educational institutions. 

The Interior Department was directed 
to carry out the research through con- 
tracts with private industry, with educa- 
tional institutions, as well as to corre- 
late the efforts of other agencies of the 
Government, such as the Navy Depart- 
ment, which had already gone into a 
good deal of experimentation in this 
field. The first program was to last a 
period of 5 years and, as I say, carried 
an appropriation of $2 million. 

Because these research contracts have 
to be executed some time prior to the 
end of the program, the last contract will 
have to be wound up by December of 
1955 unless this act is extended. As a 
consequence, we are here today asking 
to extend this research program for 
another 5 years and to add $4 million 
to the initial appropriation. 

The results of the investigation and 
research up to the present time have 
convinced everybody connected with this 
program—the Interior Department, our 
committee, and the research scientists— 
that it should be continued. When this 
research program started, it cost be- 
tween $400 and $500 an acre-foot as 
a maximum to reduce sea water to a 
condition which would make it fit for 
municipal, industrial, or agricultural use. 
The Interior Department set up as its 
initial goal reducing the cost to $120 an 
acre-foot, which is about the top that 
can be paid for municipal use, and $40 
on brackish water for irrigation use. 

The Interior Department informs us, 
and the representatives of the Depart- 
ment in their testimony before our com- 
mittee said, that they are now within 
range of achieving those objectives; that 
is, of being able to reduce sea water— 
to reduce the salt in sea water—at a cost 
of $120 ar. acre-foot and brackish water 
for irrigation use to a cost of as low as 
$40 an acre-foot. I do not say that they 
have accomplished that yet, but they are 
within sight of that goal at the present 
time, and if they can continue with the 
same progress they have shown since this 
program started in 1952, it is a certainty 
that sea water will be made available 
at a cost for industry and municipal use 
that they can afford, and that brackish 
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water—large quantities of which exist 
throughout the western part of the 
United States and other parts of the 
world—will be made available to agri- 
culture at as low as $40 an acre-foot. 

The present bill extends the period of 
this research for 5 years. It allows an 
additional $4 million. The $6 million 
mentioned in the bill is the total of the 
$4 million plus the original $2 million. 
It allows the use of approximately a 
half-million dollars for research in Fed- 
eral laboratories. We did not permit 
that in the original act because we did 
not want the Federal Government get- 
ting into the field of research. We 
wanted that done by contract. But now 
we are getting to the stage of research 
where it is necessary for the Federal 
Government to evaluate the progress 
made by private industry and by the 
various educational institutions. Of 
course, each thinks his own is a little 
better and therefore the program needs 
some impartial group in the Federal 
Government to make a comparison of 
the various processes which are presently 
in the works. Half a million dollars is 
allowed out of the $4 million for that 
purpose. That comes out of a limit of 
$112 million which the Department of 
the Interior can use for administrative 
purposes and for pilot-plant operation. 

In short, we have strictly limited the 
amount of money that can be spent ad- 
ministratively or that the Government 
itself can spend on direct research. The 
rest has to be done in contracts such 
as has occurred in the program up to the 
present time. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a research pro- 
gram that can have a tremendous and 
historic importance for the entire world. 
It can change the economics of the 
coastal areas of our country and the arid 
areas in the North American Continent. 
In addition, it can make great changes 
throughout the entire world. There are 
areas in the world today whose living 
conditions would be completely revolu- 
tionized if they could use sea water at a 
price which is economic. 

This is the kind of research, in my 
opinion, that the Congress of the United 
States and the Federal Government 
should be willing to spend money on. It 
is the same kind of thing we did, for in- 
anoe, on polio, except in a different 

eld. 

Whenever this kind of research is suc- 
cessful, it adds tremendously to the 
wealth and the growth of not only our 
own people but people throughout the 
entire world. When we consider the 
revolutionary effects that a successful 
conclusion of this research program may 
have, the money we are asked to put up 
for this research is a mere pittance, a 
small amount of money, indeed. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of no opposi- 
tion to this bill at the present time. It 
has a good purpose. It is sponsored and 
coauthored by men on both sides of this 
aisle, and I hope it will be passed without 
any difficulty. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. As I understand, this 
provides for a spending program of $6 
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million over a 10-year period. It that 
approximately correct? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is approximately 
correct. There is $2 million already ap- 
propriated, which is being used and 
which has been mostly used up. This 
adds another $4 million and extends the 
time 5 years, which would add up to 
what the gentleman says, $6 million over 
10 years. 

Mr. GROSS. What are the States 
which will be directly benefited by this 
program? What are the States doing? 
What contribution are they making to 
this experimentation? How much money 
are they spending? 

Mr. ENGLE. It is hard to say just 
what States will profit more than others. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will 
agree with me that California, for in- 
stance, will profit more than the State 
of Iowa? 

Mr. ENGLE. Not necessarily. If Iowa 
has brackish water that can be cleaned 
up by this process and made fit for hu- 
man consumption or irrigation, Iowa 
might profit, too. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, we do not ir- 
rigate in the State of Iowa. Is the State 
of California, for instance, spending any 
money today on this sort of experimen- 
tation? 

Mr. ENGLE. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. GROSS. None of the other 
States, then? 

Mr. ENGLE. Not to my knowledge. 
There is a bill pending presently in the 
State legislature of California to au- 
thorize the State of California’s partici- 
pation in this program, but I cannot tell 
the gentleman that the bill has passed. 
It has been introduced and is pending in 
the present session. 

Mr. GROSS. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I think it is worthy experimen- 
tation, but I still think that more of the 
States which would be most directly af- 
fected ought to be carrying some part of 
the load for this experimentation. 

Mr. ENGLE. I agree with the gentle- 
man that these States all ought to try 
to help themselves, but if we waited 
around to get them all together and get 
them all in it, it would be a long time 
before anything was done. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. What does the phrase 
“acre foot” of water mean? Does that 
mean 12 inches of rainfall over an acre 
of ground? 

Mr.ENGLE. It means an acre-foot of 
water, which is an acre of ground a foot 
deep in water. 

Mr. MASON. That would be 12 
inches of rainfall on an acre of ground. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct, if it 
rains. 

Mr. MASON. That costs $40 an acre 
to change brackish water into water 
that can be used for irrigation purposes, 
if they accomplish their objectives. 

Mr. ENGLE. They are aiming at 
$120 an acre-foot for municipal water 
and $40 an acre-foot for irrigation water. 
They think they can make it. They say 
they are within range of those targets 
now. Forty dollars an acre-foot is a 
lot, by the way, for irrigation, but in 
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some areas of California they do pay 
that much. On the other hand, with 
reference to municipal water where it 
is used for municipal purposes and in- 
dustrial purposes, that can rather easily 
carry $120 an acre-foot. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I just want to add 
this brief statement in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. ENGLE] and my- 
self would both be very much in accord 
with the gentleman’s idea that the 
States should enter into this coopera- 
tively, but up to the present time there 
has been no opportunity for the States 
to spend money because the work has 
been experimental and has to be car- 
ried on at a different level. The gen- 
tleman from California should not over- 
look the fact that the University of Cali- 
fornia has been spending money and 
working on this experimentally—and 
that is State money. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is true, and I 
should add that some of the Depart- 
ment of Interior contracts have been 
with the University of California and 
the Federal Government, therefore, has 
entered into a sort of partnership ar- 
rangement with the university. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. UDALL. Would the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs agree with me that 
this is a broad and national program? 
It is not a regional program in any sense. 
Of the 24 contracts that have been let 
to date, the people doing the contract- 
ing are spread all over the country in 
places like Massachusetts at Yale Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania State College, 
Texas A. and M., and some of the field 
testing, for instances, has been done in 
inland States such as the States of Ari- 
zona and South Dakota, and the State 
adjacent to that of the gentleman 
from Iowa. So would the chairman 
agree with me that it is a broad national 
program from which all States and all 
areas of the country will benefit? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. In re- 
cent years metropolitan areas on the 
cost line in the East as well as the West 
have found out that they had to turn 
down. industries because they did not 
have enough fresh water to run those 
industries. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. May I ask a question, Mr. 
Chairman, which touches upon the re- 
sponse of the gentleman from Arizona? 
As I understand it, there are 1 or 2 pilot 
plants that have spent all of their time 
on this work. The gentleman from Ari- 
zona pointed out that universities 
throughout the Nation have been experi- 
menting in this field and carrying on 
the work on their own initiative. How 
many pilot plants have been spending 
full time on this objective? 

Mr. ENGLE. There are no pilot 
plants currently in operation. They 
have not got up to the point yet where 
they can go into pilot-plant operation. 
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That is what this bill provides for. This 
bill provides money for pilot-plant oper- 
ation. It provides half a million dol- 
lars. Therefore, under this legislation, 
there will be such pilot-plant operation. 

Mr. WIER. How do you distribute 
this $4 million in the future? Is it dis- 
tributed to the universities or is there 
what I term a pilot plant where the work 
is being carried on? Do you distribute 
this to the various institutions? 

Mr. ENGLE. Not except under the 
contracts as they were made with the 
Department of the Interior to carry on 
various phases of this research. Some 
of it is being carried on in one place and 
some in another, but on the pilot-plant 
operation, it is contemplated that the 
Department of the Interior itself will do 
that. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. In answer to our 
colleague, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, there are three stages in this sort 
of work. First, the research laboratory, 
which has been taken care of up to this 
time to a certain extent. Next will be 
the pilot plant of which the gentleman 
speaks. This bill would provide for the 
establishment of one pilot plant, as we 
were advised. Then the demonstration 
plants, which would come later, and 
which would more than likely be the re- 
sponsibility of the industry itself. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] has explained 
very thorcughly the objectives of this 
saline water bill. It has been before the 
Congress for several years. It is a re- 
search bill, and this bill provides some 
additional funds which can be allocated 
to more than a score of universities for 
carrying on research work. 

Now, what is research work? It is 
nothing more than asking questions of 
nature and trying to find the answer. 
Research has been carried on in many 
fields. In the medical field many dis- 
eases have yielded to research. In the 
field of animal diseases, the foot-and- 
mouth disease laboratory is being com- 
pleted on Long Island, and the cause, 
cure, and treatment of foot-and-mouth 
disease in animals is being studied. 

But here is a piece of legislation which 
says, Can we feasibly convert salt water 
into potable water? Water supplies of 
many communities and many cities are 
being jeopardized because of long-con- 
tinued droughts. Some of those areas 
are along the seacoast where they have 
access to ocean water. If salt water can 
be made into potable water with a lim- 
ited amount of expense, it should be 
carried on. 

After all, water is worth what it costs 
when you are thirsty. Water is worth 
what it costs when you need it on irri- 
gated land. 

Here is a proposition that has for its 
purpose carrying on research and ask- 
ing questions of nature to just find out 
how our salt water can be made into 
potable water. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the legislation 
here proposed parallel in great measure 
the legislation authorized by the Con- 
gress some years ago for the study of 
liquid fuels? J 

I just had the pleasure of attending 
the dedication of a pilot research plant 
for the study of liquid fuels located by 
the Bureau of Mines in connection with 
the University of the State of West Vir- 
ginia at Morgantown. I assume what 
you are trying to do here is to handle 
this problem through a number of years 
of research, and that will require, as we 
have built in Morgantown, a pilot plant 
to carry on the necessary demonstra- 
tions. It is practically the same type of 
legislation, is it not? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct. It is research similar to your 
oil research, and also wood research, and 
others that have been carried on. As 
I understand it, when the answers are 
found through the universities that have 
been working on the problem during the 
years, the University of California and 
other universities, then it is made avail- 
able to private industry. The Govern- 
ment is merely an umpire, guaranteeing 
that there will be fair play. The Gov- 
ernment is an umpire to insure that 
when these findings are made they can 
be made available to people who can 
then in turn make application of the 
facts found through research. There 
are great possibilities in this legislation, 
as there are in other research problems, 
such as the handling of oil shale in Colo- 
rado. I think we have made great prog- 
ress, because we have billions of barrels 
of oil stored up in those shales, and now 
we know how to convert some of that 
oil into industry. I am satisfied that 
the experiments carried on in South 
Dakota and in Arizona, where pilot 
plants working on brackish water on a 
small scale have been carried on, have 
given us some valuable information. 

I would hope that the Congress would 
pass this legislation and make the 
knowledge available to those who can 
use it in research. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I think attention 
should be called to the method by which 
the correlation of research people and 
private industry is cared for in this leg- 
islation. When the program was insti- 
tuted, the Secretary of the Interior 
appointed a group of nine eminent 
leaders, educational, scientific, and in- 
dustrial organizations to provide him 
with the necessary information as to 
how the program should be carried on. 
Those gentlemen have been working 
since the institution of the program for 
no remuneration at all and very slight 
travel expense. That in itself tends to 
tie the everyday working operations 
right in to the area where the research 
scientists and investigators may later on 
make use of the information. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WIER. If the gentleman will 
yield, may I suggest in connection with 
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this venture that the gentleman from 
Iowa, who raised the question about 
what Iowa would get out of it, that if 
you can get alkali out of the water in 
South Dakota and Nebraska that will 
be a great accomplishment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHODES], a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the question has been very 
well covered by the distinguished gentle- 
man from California and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Nebraska. I 
would just like to make a few comments. 

This, in my opinion, is a very good 
way for research to be handled, under 
Federal auspices; taking advantage of 
existing laboratory and university facili- 
ties, on a contract basis and then mak- 
ing the facts available to States, irriga- 
tion districts, cities, and individuals for 
further development of the program. 

Another thing I would like to bring 
to the attention of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, is the fact that this bill is not 
just merely one dealing with the purifica- 
tion of sea water: There is a lot of water 
in the United States of America today 
which is not potable because of the fact 
that it has a high saline content, and it is 
not confined to the waters which are in 
the oceans near our coasts. 

In Arizona we have today a pilot plant 
operating on a well which belongs to the 
Buckeye Irrigation District. It is being 
operated under a contract through this 
very program. The water which comes 
from that well has a salinity content 
so high that it is very difficult if not im- 
possible to use the water for the irriga- 
tion of crops. Through the operation of 
this plant at the present time the saline 
content of the water has been reduced to 
the extent that it may now be used for 
crops, and the whole area certainly will 
benefit because of that. 

I want to mention also a problem that 
is a corollary to the problem of taking 
the saline content out of water. That is 
the disposal of the waste material. We 
have not yet been able to discover a 
means of disposing of this waste mate- 
rial which is taken from water in the 
desalinity process. That is a subject 
which must be gone into either in this 
program or in another separate program 
before we will really have any practical 
means of reducing the salinity of this 
water. 

Furthermore, this is a universal pro- 
gram and not one which applies to one 
State or a group of States. I daresay 
that every State in the Union has some 
water which has too high salt content 
to be potable. I would call attention, 
Mr. Chairman, to the fact that a few 
years ago the great State of New York 
was very short of water; in fact, water 
was being rationed and people were being 
urged to repair leaking faucet washers 
so water would not be wasted by dripping 
from faucets. It was a very serious 
situation. 

So the shortage of water is not a phe- 
nomenon of the arid West; it exists 
throughout the United States today. If 
the predictions of certain scientists are 
true we may well be entering upon a dry 
cycle in the world’s history. If this be 
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true, then certainly the Federal Govern- 
ment should do everything it can to at- 
tack and master this problem, which 
extends beyond State boundaries. 

We have in many instances gone into 
programs which should have been con- 
ducted by the States and not by the Fed- 
eral Government, but it was found neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to get 
into it in order to get the program off 
the ground to supply a need which exists 
and which is fairly universal throughout 
the Nation. I would consider the pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation to the 
physically handicapped to be in that 
category. 

Certainly the primary responsibility 
for that program was on the State and 
local governments but where a need ex- 
ists the Federal Government participates 
initially to get the program started, and 
provide the spark to get other echelons 
of government into the field. I hope the 
Congress in its wisdom sees fit to pass 
this legislation to give the States some 
impetus to get studies going in this field 
of endeavor. There is a great deal of 
national interest involved, since the need 
for potable water transcends State lines. 
It is hoped, by this research, that we can 
furnish States, irrigation districts, and 
private citizens of the country the first 
answers to the difficult questions in- 
volved, so they may go on from there 
to develop a practical system for remov- 
ing salinity from water. 

In the hearings before the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs it was 
brought out very forcefully by Mr. Shep- 
pard T. Powell, that more than one sys- 
tem of taking this water and purifying it 
is needed. A system which works well 
in New York might not work out in Ari- 
zona or in California. So it becomes 
necessary that more than one system 
be adopted. 

As far as means of furnishing power 
for the project are concerned, you will 
find that in the Western States where the 
sun shines without being impeded by 
clouds or trees too much, solar rays may 
be adaptable for the use of this particu- 
lar project. In other States, of course, 
you will find that nuclear energy may be 
used at some time in the future. The 
whole program is just as broad as the 
scientific development of the United 
States in the last few years has been 
broad, 

In order to cut the cost of this water 
down to where it can be used for agricul- 
ture, for industry, and for municipal 
purposes, a few more years of experi- 
mentation are very definitely indicated. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the House 
will pass this bill unanimously. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow], who on several 
occasions has been the author of similar 
bills. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, the field 
has been amply covered in reference to 
this bill. I should like to say I am very 
happy to have been coauthor of the leg- 
islation with the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], and I com- 
pliment him for the manner in which he 
has handled this bill both in the com- 
mittee and in having it brought to the 
floor of the House at this time for con- 
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sideration. This is one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation that has been 
considered by this Congress and previ- 
ous Congresses or will be considered by 
this Congress. 

Coming from Ohio, I have had several 
ask me whether we have salt water out 
in Ohio. We do not have. However, 
I have traveled throughout my country 
and I have seen a serious situation in 
many States. I believe that the people 
of Ohio will want to see this situation 
remedied. It will be to their benefit both 
directly and indirectly. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to point 
out one thing that I do not believe has 
been covered. Private enterprise, pri- 
vate industry, throughout the United 
States has been working on this question 
for many years. Through this legisla- 
tion we will be able to correlate the ex- 
periments being made by large industrial 
plants so that their plans and ours will 
be worked together and information dis- 
tributed among those who are interested 
in the development of this system. Not 
only are the universities doing experi- 
mental work but private enterprise at its 
own expense through money that does 
not come from this bill or from the tax- 
payers is working to perfect various 
methods of desalting water. 

It has been suggested that this is im- 
portant to New York, and it certainly is. 
It is important in other ways, too. We 
have found in some cases that a system 
of desalting water purifies the water of 
atomic contamination. So if we develop 
the process we are working on, it can be 
used as a standby in those areas where 
water is taken from lakes and from res- 
ervoirs and purified, eliminating the ef- 
fects of atomic fallout or atomic con- 
tamination. 

Looking further into the future in ref- 
erence to the question of fresh water, it 
seems to me we are making a contribu- 
tion not only to our own country but to 
the world. Those who have traveled 
through the Middle East can readily see 
the possibilities. Take, for instance, 
Egypt, with her great areas of fertile 
soil but little good water, and plenty of 
hungry people. The development of this 
area may be possible through the instal- 
lation of saline water conversion plants, 
thereby enabling water to be put on the 
land. We must also look forward, I 
think, within the very near future to 
atomic reactors which will be used in 
conjunction with this type of program. 
So we will be making a contribution not 
only to our own country but to the peo- 
ples of the world. We are not alone in 
this. Other nations are carrying on re- 
search. I think there is one nation, per- 
haps, that has gone a little ahead of us 
in the past in the development and per- 
fection of these processes, but we are now 
working with the other nations of the 
world in this same study. It is so impor- 
tant not only to us but to others. We 
can think of our own possessions, the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
other places, where it is so necessary to 
bring fresh water onto their lands in 
order that they may develop. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
this legislation will pass and that it will 
have the full support of the Congress. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
come from a district in California, Los 
Angeles, which is vitally interested in 
the whole problem of water and particu- 
larly, I might say, Colorado River water 
at the present time. I think it would 
be well to make clear that our interest 
in this bill does not mean that the Mem- 
bers from California are any less inter- 
ested in Colorado River water. Actually, 
I think there is very evident already con- 
clusive evidence that the need for water 
in southern California will be such that 
Colorado River water alone will not ful- 
fill our needs and that the processes 
which are under investigation and which 
will be conducted, I hope, under this bill 
will be needed if that area of the coun- 
try is to continue to grow. 

I think, however, it is also important 
to point out that it is possible, of course, 
if this process is eventually successful, 
that at some future time there can be 
less dispute, perhaps, or less opposition 
to sharing other available water sup- 
plies. 

Mr. Chairman, I would very much ap- 
preciate the opportunity of asking the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], a question in relation to the 
coordination of this program between 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. As I am 
sure all of us realize, the success of this 
program on a commercial basis is largely 
dependent on whether or not low cost 
power can be had in sufficient quantities 
to make the process at a cost low enough 
to make it commercially feasible. I 
wonder whether there is any program 
that the committee knows about at the 
present time for coordination or cooper- 
ation between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Department of the In- 
terior for the development commercially 
in various areas so that the two can be 
tied together. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would be delighted 
to have the gentleman read the state- 
ment on page 40 which appears in the 
report on the research program in our 
hearings on this matter before the com- 
mittee which deals with the very subject 
matter that he has mentioned. The 
power or the heat to carry out the de- 
salting process is the crucial element. 
Therefore, if atomic energy, for instance, 
could be used in generating the neces- 
sary heat or power to carry on this type 
of work under one or another of the 
processes which are being studied, then 
the opportunities of success are very 
much better. I assure my friend from 
California that the testimony indicates 
that there is close collaboration between 
the people in the Department of the 
Interior carrying out this program and 
its relationship to the development of 
atomic energy in the field of heat and 
in the field of power, because those are 
the two that are so essential to the suc- 
cess of this program. So, in answer to 
the gentleman's inquiry, specifically the 
answer is yes, that that coordination is 
in progress and will be intensified. 
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Before I quit responding to the gen- 
tleman's inquiry, I would like to add my 
endorsement to what he has said with 
respect to whether or not this program 
has any particular applicability to the 
water claims of southern California on 
the Colorado River and to say to him 
that his statement in respect to that 
matter is exactly right. As a matter 
of fact, southern California is going to 
run out of water if it gets all the water 
that it claims on the Colorado River in 
between 13 and, as a maximum, 19 years, 
according to the information that I 
have. As a consequence, they have to 
get the water and they will either have 
to get it out cf the sea or go over the 
Tehachapi Mountains and bring it down 
from northern California, from one of 
the rivers up there. 

This does not affect southern Califor- 
nia’s position or the claims of the city 
of Los Angeles or any of the southern 
California water agencies upon the Colo- 
rado River whatsoever. I am glad the 
gentleman brought that up, so we can 
make it perfectly plain. The same can 
be said with reference to Arizona. It 
would not affect its claims, either, on the 
Colorado River. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Iam glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I would 
dislike to second the last remark of the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee. Of course, this has nothing to do 
with the claims of either State regarding 
Colorado River water. I would agree 
with the chairman when he says that if 
southern California continues to grow at 
its present rate, there would not be 
enough water in the Colorado River to 
take care of its needs. I would say that 
would be equally true of the State of Ari- 
zona. This is a project which is certainly 
necessary for the future. I would like 
to say to my good friend from California 
Mr. Roosevett} that I am looking for- 
ward to the day when we can reverse the 
pumps on the metropolitan water aque- 
duct and bring purified sea water back 
inland into the State of Arizona. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. RuHopEs] and I join in his 
hopeful statement. I hope it will not be 
in the too far distant future. I thank 
the chairman of the committee very 
much for his very interesting state- 
ments. 

I would like to point out for the record 
that at the present moment the Atomic 
Energy Commission is selling heat or 
energy generated by a reactor unit set 
up by the North American Aviation Co. 
Part of this heat has been contracted 
for, I believe, by the Southern California 
Edison Co. 

I sent a telegram on Friday to the Los 
Angeles Bureau of Water and Power 
suggesting—as a public body I believe 
they have preference to whatever may be 
left over—that they should ask for the 
opportunity to get the balance of that 
generated heat. I hope that they will 
coordinate it, if it is possible to do so, 
under this law with a coordinated pilot 
plant in order that the two might go for- 
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ward together at this very critical place 
where I think we need it so badly. 

I certainly hope this bill will pass. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 2 minutes and then 
intend to yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

I do this because I am pleased to see 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RoosEVELT] bring up the question of the 
Colorado River and the possibility of de- 
salting the water from the Pacific Ocean 
so that it may be brought back to Ari- 
zona. That would be an interesting 
process. But I think it is not beyond the 
realm of possibility under a properly 
conducted saline water research pro- 
gram. 

With reference to the North American 
Aviation Co., they will probably shortly 
be given a contract to build an atomic 
reactor plant in the State of Nebraska 
using sodium graphite as the reactor. 
That is now in the works. 

In connection with that, I would like 
to brag a little about the State of Ne- 
braska. California is talking about some 
15 or 16 million acre-feet of water that 
they have in the Trinity River. Ne- 
braska has in its sand hills more than 
600 million acre-feet of water, an ade- 
quate supply that needs only pumps. 
And we have 10,000 or more pumps tap- 
ping that underground supply of water. 
There is ample water to supply an 
atomic-energy plant. So when the 
North American aviation group builds 
their sodium graphite reactor plant in 
the State of Nebraska, all they need to 
do is dig a hole in the ground and the 
water will run out. There will be plenty 
of water that will not need desalting, 
good, fresh water, which I presume 
comes from Rocky Mountain area 
through underground streams before it 
reaches Nebraska. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, if I 
were to choose the two problems in the 
United States, of greatest importance to 
the people, in which the Government 
could interest itself I think they would be 
water and the conservation of land; that 
is, the conservation of water, the devel- 
opment of new sources of water, the use 
of water to its fullest capacity, just as 
we have now before us the problem of 
the conservation of land which has been 
washing away. In that way there is a 
certain similarity between the subjects, 
because we are wasting these two essen- 
tial, and perhaps greatest assets that 
any nation could have. 

As the chairman, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], said, I have been 
interested in this, and the Recor will 
show I was one of the first to put in a 
bill to try to do something about it. I 
am still interested, and I know this bill 
will pass because of its importance. 

I think the Record should show that 
it is a broad subject, that it is not en- 
tirely a question of taking sea water out 
of the ocean and getting the salt out of 
that, and then either putting it upon 
land or using it domestically. There is 
the question of the transportation of wa- 
ter. Some islands have been compelled 
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to use sea water, in dual lines, so they 
may conserve the fresh water and use 
the salt water for fire protection. The 
amount of fresh water that we put into 
the great cities of this country daily in 
the sewage disposal plants is unbelieva- 
ble. 

All of this is involved in the question of 
the use of sea water which has been 
rendered either pure or practically free 
from salt. It is only a beginning. I look 
for great advances, under the terms of 
this bill. 

I am very much in favor of the bill. I 
know it will pass. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time 
on this side. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN]. 

CIO SPOKESMAN URGES QUADRUPLING OF FUNDS 
FOR SALINE WATER RESEARCH 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the noncontroversial nature of 
this legislation, I do not feel it necessary 
for me to take the time of the House to 
urge its enactment. I know it will be 
passed, and that the membership is con- 
vinced of the value of the research now 
being done in this field of converting salt 
water for irrigation and other purposes. 

However, because of the widespread 
interest in the subject matter of this 
legislation, I do think it would be worth- 
while to have as part of the record of 
the debate here, an excellent statement 
on the program generally, presented last 
month to the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, by Joseph Ap- 
plebaum, vice president of the Oil, Chem- 
ical, and Atomic Workers International 
Union, CIO. 

Mr. Applebaum, who has been a friend 
of mine for many years, has just recently 
moved from St. Louis to Denver, Colo., 
which is now his headquarters. In this 
matter, he testified in behalf of the 
National CIO, as well as his own union, 

Mr. Applebaum endorsed wholeheart- 
edly the objectives of the saline water 
program, and not only urged the exten- 
sion of the program as provided for in 
H. R. 2126, but suggested that instead 
of an overall limit of $6 million in 
preparations for this work, as provided 
for in H. R. 2126, that the ceiling be 
raised to $25 million, 

Because of the interest I know exists 
in this program, I include Mr. Apple- 
baum's statement to the Senate commit- 
tee, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH APPLEBAUM, VICE 
PRESIDENT, OIL, CHEMICAL, AND ATOMIC 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, CIO, ro 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, SALINE WATER PROGRAM 
EXTENSION, TUESDAY, APRIL 19, 1955, WasH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Joseph Applebaum. I 
am vice president of the Oil, Chemical, and 
Atomic Workers International Union, CIO, 
with headquarters located in Denver, Colo. 
I am testifying here in behalf of the national 
CIO in support of the extension of the Gov- 
ernment's saline water program. 

Until recently, and prior to the merger of 
the Oil Workers International Union and the 


United Gas, Coke, Chemical Workers Union, 
I was western regional director of the United 
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Gas, Coke, Chemical Workers Union. In that 
capacity I appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in Whittier, Calif., on 
November 12, 1953, in support of the further 
extension of the Government’s saline water 
program. At that time I said, “CIO * * to- 
day is happy to pay tribute to the great fore- 
sight of those legislators of the West who 
realize the great social and economic poten- 
tial that lies in the sea at a time when no 
one else but a handful of scientists share 
their vision.” 

Since that time we in CIO have been im- 
pressed with the developments which have 
occurred in this field. We know that there 
has been proven a practicality to this pro- 
gram which now justifies the most optimistic 
hopes of our earlier testimony. We know 
that an application of vigor and intelligence 
can bring an early solution to many of our 
most pressing water-shortage problems. 

Yet we stand here today in a period when 
the pressure of water shortage is an in- 
creasingly critical problem throughout the 
United States. In the past there have been 
occasions when it was safe to say that the 
water-shortage problem was primarily the 
problem of the West. With the passage of 
time, the growth of population, the increas- 
ing need for water in industry, agriculture, 
and for domestic use, it is now clear that 
water shortage is a national problem. 

Therefore, gentlemen, it seems to me that 
the efforts of the past in solving this prob- 
lem must be reexamined in the light of the 
new pressures, and steps must be taken to 
apply knowledge and technology which have 
been developed in this field in a more vig- 
orous way looking toward the solution of 
this most pressing problem. 

In the past week we have found general 
acceptance to a solution of one of the Na- 
tion's most pressing problems. The Salk 
vaccine may well end the fear of the dreaded 
disease polio. Given adequate funds and the 
application of trained technicians, we can 
solve some of our most serious problems. 
And no problem today is more serious than 
the growing shortage of water. Last week as 
I moved from St. Louis, my former home, to 
Denver, Colo., I experienced the effect of 
the snowstorm in eastern Colorado. This is 
one of the areas which has a critical water 
shortage. This storm, which delayed my trip, 
was greeted with jubilation in the eastern 
Colorado area. The more snow that fell the 
more water that would sink into the ground, 
the less the area would be affected by the 
scourge of the dust blow which is affecting 
this whole area. It is now taken for granted 
in the West that in the year 1955 this country 
will see the biggest dust storm in the crea- 
tion of a new dust bowl with all its devastat- 
ing effects covering 25 million acres. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose that we imme- 
diately expand the Government's saline 
water program if for no other reason than 
to seek to end this menacing dust bowl con- 
dition, and that we provide the program with 
funds equal to $1 an acre of the area affected, 
and that we call upon the scientists and the 
technicians and the irrigation experts to 
figure out ways and means of bringing an 
end to this condition brought about in such 
large part by the shortage of water. 

Mr. Chairman, I said earlier we have been 
encouraged by the progress of this program. 
That is to say, we have been encouraged by 
the few experiments which prove that the 
program has developed a potential technology 
and an economic range of operation which 
can release the giant source of the ocean to 
meet the water needs of almost any area in 
the world. 

The development of a power source known 
as the package reactor in the field of atomic 
energy means that we can now provide the 
technology of the saline water program to 
the most critical areas throughout the United 
States and the whole world, and use our de- 
velopments in this field to meet the must 
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pressing needs of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world in their economic 
developments, 

Mr. Chairman, the CIO believes that this 
program should be given a priority equal to 
that of our most pressing military devel- 
opment programs so that we can show the 


world that we are prepared to effectively aid 


them in raising their standard of living. 

Recently the secretary of our National 
Committee on Resources Development draft- 
ed a memorandum on the Application of 
Atomic Power to the Demineralization of 
Sea Water for Irrigation or Domestic Use. 
Mr. Chairman, without reading this memo- 
randum I would like permission to place 
it in the record at this point. 

It shows, Mr. Chairman, that the direct 
power costs of the electrodialysis method of 
demineralization of brackish or sea water 
constitutes more than 50 percent of the total 
costs. But, it also shows the direct ad- 
vantage which is gained from increasing the 
size of units involved. One million square 
feet of membrane area requires 1,600 kilo- 
watt-hours per thousand gallons. Ten mil- 
lion square feet of membrane area reduces 
the power requirement to only 160 kilowatt- 
hours per thousand gallons. It is clear, 
therefore, that this program needs some im- 
mediate large-scale experimentation. It is 
likewise clear that we will never get the 
“bugs” out of the technology of this devel- 
opment until we try it in many places and 
on an increasingly larger and larger scale. 
Our technicians and the members of my own 
union have called our attention to the many 
places where this program can be immedi- 
ately put to test. In some of the very areas 
affected by the dust bowl there are oil wells 
producing quantities of salt water which 
could be demineralized and used as potable 
water. The Department of the Interior's 
third annual report on saline water conver- 
sion says: 

“The work accomplished so far indicates 
that attainment of the first goal of winning 
fresh water from sea water at a price which 
municipal users and some industries might 
pay, and the conversion of brackish water to 
irrigation uses, seems to be in sight although 
much work will be necessary before either 
can be brought to realization.” 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, while I endorse the intention of S. 
516 I recommend on page 2, line 5, the phrase 
“$6 million in all” be stricken and in place 
thereof the committee substitute the phrase 
“$25 million a year“; and in line 17, page 2, 
the figure “$500,000” be stricken and in place 
thereof “$5 million.” 


Mr. Chairman, the memorandum to 
which Mr. Applebaum referred in his tes- 
timony, The Application of Atomic Power 
to the Demineralization of Sea Water 
for Irrigation or Domestic Use, is as 
follows: 

MEMORANDUM 

From: Leo Goodman, secretary, CIO national 
committee on atomic energy, power, and 
resources development. 

Re the application of atomic power to the 
demineralization of sea water for irri- 
gation or domestic use. 

Marca 15, 1955. 

There has been since 1952 an appropriation 
of $400,000 a year for the saline water con- 
version program by the Congress to the De- 
partment of the Interior. The goal set for 
this program has been the reduction of acre- 
foot of potable water at a cost of approxi- 
mately $125. This is based on a survey of 
the cost of water to 400 American cities. 

For irrigation purposes the objective has 
been production in cost to $40 per acre-foot. 

Substantial success has been achieved 
through the use of an ion transfer mem- 
brane demineralizer. This has been tested 
for both brackish water and sea water. 
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Brackish water in South Dakota has been 
demineralized at an estimated cost of $4 per 
acre-foot predicated upon an estimated con- 
version plant installation cost of $1,700,000, 
and salt content of 855 parts per million. 

In Arizona, where the water contains 4,635 
parts per million salt, the estimate is that 
brackish water can be made potable with a 
$10 million investment and a cost of $20 
per acre-foot. 

In Texas estimates run to $40 per acre- 
foot in a $20 million plant based on salt con- 
tent of 10,000 parts per million. This proc- 
ess uses the property of certain plastic mem- 
branes to pass only electrically positive par- 
ticles (cations) and other membranes to pass 
only electrically negative particles (anions), 
When salts are dissolved in water they break 
up into equal quantities of cations and 
anions which move in opposite directions in 
an electrical field. The power requirements 
to reduce salinity to approximately 350 parts 
per million were experimentally determined. 
The energy demand per gallon treated in a 
given sized unit was shown to be inversely 
proportionate to the production rate; that 
is, the higher the production rate the lower 
the energy consumption per gallon. In pro- 
ducing a water product with 350 parts per 
million salt content to produce 10 acre-feet 
per hour, that is salt content of 350 parts 
per million from sea water which contains 
approximately 35,000 parts per million is 
shown in the following table: 


Membrane area: Sea water? 
CTT 1, 600 
I 480 
TTT 160 


In million square feet. 
* Kilowatt-hours per thousand gallons. 


For each of the types mentioned above of 
the total cost per acre-foot the power cost 
was: 


Direct 

e: Total cost power cost 
South Dakota $4. 08 $2. 56 
( 19. 53 10. 34 
A 40. 07 22. 60 


The above estimates are based on the as- 
sumption of 0.3 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

Using the above estimates the Bureau of 
Reclamation has concluded that portions of 
the southern California and Texas coastal 
regions where water requirements exceed 
present local supplies, and those which can 
be developed, it is physically possible to meet 
all the future water requirements of those 
areas with converted sea water. (Saline 
water conversion program, Research and 
Development Rept. No. 3, entitled “Potential 
Use of Converted Sea Water for Irrigation 
in Parts of California and Texas,” p. 2). 

The fundamental problem, therefore, is the 
lack of power in areas which need this pro- 
gram the most. Southern California and 
Texas do not have available the large blocks 
of surplus power which would be needed to 
make such a program feasible at this time. 

It is proposed, therefore, that the Atomic 
Energy Commission build some of its experi- 
mental atomic-power reactors in these areas 
of sufficient size to supply the power neces- 
sary for further development of the saline- 
water program. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this bill, and compli- 
ment the committee on bringing out this 
bill at this time. It deals with the ques- 
tion of research and development in the 
problem of desalting water, a problem 
which is an important one throughout 
all the arid areas of the world. In many 
places the great salt ocean borders upon 
the lands. If that water could be uti- 
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lized, uncounted millions of acres could 
be brought into production. I think we 
should look at this thing realistically. I 
realize that this is not an event that will 
occur overnight. It may take several 
years. However, certainly, in view of 
the progress that has been made in the 
research and development and in re- 
ducing the cost of desalting water, we 
should proceed with those very modest 
research and development projects 
which are now in existence, and in my 
opinion we should increase them. 

Last week this body passed a $31.4 
billion defense bill, thirty-one thousand 
millions of dollars. We are coming for- 
ward here with a very modest request 
for a total authorization of around $6 
million to be spent over a period of time. 
It seems that when we are spending so 
many thousands of millions for arms be- 
cause of the troubled conditions of the 
world, we are certainly justified in spend- 
ing a few million in the field of develop- 
ment of cures for some of the reasons 
for tensions in the world. 

Undoubtedly, throughout the world 
not only in our own country, but 
throughout the world, lack of food is 
one of the great tensions that produce 
disquiet arfd unrest and eventually pre- 
pares the seedbed for the seeds of com- 
munism. If we could produce food in 
abundance in those areas of the world 
which now cannot produce it because of 
lack of water, this would be one of the 
very valuable results of such a program 
as this. I think it is a modest program 
and it is something which, I think, the 
House will approve. I commend the 
committee and ask for full support by 
my colleagues of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to associate my- 
self with those who have spoken in sup- 
port of this bill. I represent a rather 
unique district in the State of Cali- 
fornia. We have 400 miles of coastline. 
Directly in from that coastline we have 
400 miles of territory which desperately 
and urgently needs water. Anything 
that can be done along this line experi- 
mentally certainly will be most useful 
and beneficial not only to the State of 
California, but to the country as a 
whole, 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 3, 
1952 (66 Stat. 328; 42 U. S. C., secs. 1951 fl.), 
is hereby amended as follows: 

(1) By modifying subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 2 of said act so as to read: “by means 
of research grants and contracts as set forth 
in subsection (d) of this section and by use 
of the facilities of existing Federal scientific 
laboratories within the monetary limits set 
forth in section 8 of this act, to conduct 
research and technical development work, 
to make careful engineering studies to ascer- 
tain the lowest investment and operating 
costs, and to determine the best plant designs 
and conditions of operation.” 

(2) By modifying section 8 of said act so 
as to read: “There are authorized to be ap- 
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propriated such sums, but not more than 
$6 million in all, as may be required (a) to 
carry out the provisions of this act during 
the fiscal years 1953 to 1963, inclusive, (b) to 
finance for not more than 2 years beyond 
the end of said period such grants, contracts, 
cooperative agreements, and studies as may 
theretofore have been undertaken pursuant 
to this act, and (c) during the same addi- 
tional period plus 1 more year, to correlate, 
coordinate, and round out the results of 
studies and research undertaken pursuant 
to this act. Departmental expenses for 
direction of the program authorized by this 
act and for the correlation and coordination 
of information as provided in subsection (d) 
of its section 2 shall not exceed $1,500,000, 
and not more than $500,000 shall be expended 
for research and development in Federal 
laboratories. Both of said sums shall be 
scheduled for expenditure in equal annual 
amounts insofar as is practicable.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Karsten, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 2126) to amend the act of 
July 3, 1952, relating to research in the 
development and utilization of saline 
waters, pursuant to House Resolution 
231, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MUTUAL AID IN FIRE PROTECTION 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1006) to au- 
thorize the execution of agreements be- 
tween agencies of the United States and 
other agencies and instrumentalities for 
mutual aid in fire protection, and for 
other purposes. I might say I have 
cleared this matter with the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and with the mi- 
nority whip. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this 
act— 

(a) The term “agency head“ means the 
head of any executive department, military 
department, agency, or independent estab- 
lishment in the executive branch of the 
Government; 

(b) The term “fire protection” includes 
personal services and equipment required for 
fire prevention, the protection of life and 
property from fire, and fire fighting; and 

(c) The term “fire organization” means 
any governmental entity or public or private 
corporation or association maintaining fire 
protection facilities within the United States, 
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its Territories and possessions, and any gov- 
ernmental entity or public or private cor- 
poration or association which maintains fire 
protection facilities in any foreign country 
in the vicinity of any installation of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2, (a) Each agency head charged with 
the duty of providing fire protection for any 
property of the United States is authorized 
to enter into a reciprocal agreement, with 
any fire organization maintaining fire pro- 
tection facilities in the vicinity of such 
property, for mutual aid in furnishing fire 
protection for such property and for other 
property for which such organization nor- 
mally provides fire protection. Each such 
agreement shall include a waiver by each 
party of all claims against every other party 
for compensation for any loss, damage, per- 
sonal injury, or death occurring in conse- 
quence of the performance of such agree- 
ment. Any such agreement may provide 
for the reimbursement of any party for all 
or any part of the cost incurred by such 
party in furnishing fire protection for or on 
behalf of any other party. 

(b) Any agreement heretofore executed 
which would have been authorized by this 
act, if this act had been in effect on the date 
of execution thereof, is hereby ratified and 
confirmed. 

Sec, 3. In the absence of any agreement 
authorized or ratified by section 2, each 
agency head is authorized to render emer- 
gency assistance in extinguishing fires and 
in preserving life and property from fire, 
within the vicinity of any place at which 
such agency maintains fire-protection fa- 
cilities, when the rendition of such assist- 
ance is determined, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the agency head, to be in the best 
interest of the United States. 

Sec. 4. Any service performed under section 
2 or section 3 of this act, by any officer or 
employee of the United States or any mem- 
ber of any armed force of the United States 
shall constitute service rendered in line of 
duty in such office, employment, or force. 
The performance of such service by any other 
individual shall not constitute such indi- 
vidual an officer or employee of the United 
States for the purpose of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, as amended. 

Sec, 5. Funds available to any agency head 
for fire protection on installations or in con- 
nection with activities under the jurisdic- 
tion of such agency may be used to carry 
out the purposes of this act. All sums re- 
ceived by any agency head for fire protection 
rendered pursuant to this act shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government maintain installa- 
tions in the United States and other parts 
of the world which are located in or 
close to local governmental units and 
other organizations which maintain fire- 
protection facilities. It has been the 
practice for Federal agencies maintain- 
such installations to enter into recipro- 
cal agreements with local fire-protection 
organizations providing for mutual aid in 
fighting and preventing fires. 

These agreements have proved very 
satisfactory to the Federal agencies con- 
cerned, particularly the military depart- 
ments and the Veterans’ Administration. 
By making arrangements to obtain the 
benefit of equipment and personnel 
available in neighboring communities, it 
has been possible to save substantial 
sums which otherwise would be required 
to provide and maintain additional Fed- 
eral equipment and personnel 
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In 1952, the Comptroller General ex- 
pressed the opinion that payments to 
Federal employees for services per- 
formed in fighting fires on non-Federal 
property pursuant to a mutual-aid agree- 
ment would constitute an unauthorized 
use of appropriated funds unless it were 
shown that such services were neces- 
sary to safeguard Federal property. 
However, the Comptroller General stated 
that, in view of the protection secured 
to Government property by mutual-aid 
agreements which otherwise could be 
obtained only at greatly increased ex- 
pense, the General Accounting Office 
would not object to the mutual-aid 
agreements with the understanding that 
the matter be presented to Congress with 
a view to securing legislative authority 
for such agreements. 

S. 1006 is designed to carry out the 
recommendation of the Comptroller 
General. It would grant specific legis- 
lative authority to agency heads to enter 
into mutual-aid agreements with local 
fire-protection organizations and would 
ratify and confirm existing agreements. 

No actual additional cost to the Fed- 
eral Government would result from pas- 
sage of S. 1006. However, if S. 1006 is 
not enacted and it becomes necessary to 
cancel existing mutual-aid agreements, 
the Defense Department alone estimates 
it would have to spend more than $20 
million annually for additional fire-pro- 
tection personnel and equipment, 

This legislation has the approval of 
the Comptroller General, the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Department of Defense, 
and the other agencies which are affected 
by its provisions. The Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations unan- 
imously recommended the favorable con- 
sideration by the full committee of an 
identical bill known as H. R. 6015. The 
Committee on Government Operations 
reported H. R. 6015 without a dissenting 
vote. The committee’s report contains 
a more detailed explanation of the bene- 
fits to be derived from H. R. 6015 and 
from the identical Senate bill, S. 1006. 
Under unanimous consent, I include this 
report with my remarks: 

AUTHORIZING THE EXECUTION OF AGREEMENTS 
BETWEEN AGENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER AGENCIES AND INSTRUMENTALI- 
TIES FoR MUTUAL AID IN FIRE PROTECTION 
Mr. Dawson of Illinois, from the Commit- 

tee on Government Operations, submitted 

the following report: 

The Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
6015) to authorize the execution of agree- 
ments between agencies of the United States 
and other agencies and instrumentalities for 
mutual aid in fire protection, and for other 
purposes, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

PURPOSE 

H. R. 6015 would grant specific legislative 
authority to department and agency heads 
to enter into reciprocal fire-protection agree- 
ments with local governmental units and 
public or private organizations maintaining 
fire-protection facilities near installations 
under the jurisdiction of such heads within 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, or in any foreign country. The bill 
would ratify and confirm existing agreements 
for such mutual aid. 
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Such reciprocal agreements for mutual aid 
in fire protection have been in effect for a 
number of years. However, the Comptroller 
General held in 1952 that, in the absence of 
specific congressional authority, the use of 
Federal personnel and equipment to fight 
fires on non-Federal property in accordance 
with such reciprocal agreements constituted 
an unauthorized use of appropriated funds. 

The primary objective of this bill is to ap- 
prove such mutual-aid agreements in order 
to enable the Federal Government to provide 
maximum fire protection for its installations 
and activities at a minimum cost through 
utilization of local fire-protection personnel 
and facilities on a reciprocal basis. 

The bill would also authorize such agency 
or department head in the event of an emer- 
gency, in the absence of such reciprocal 
agreement, to make available Government 
fire-protection personnel and equipment to 
assist in extinguishing fires and preserving 
life and property threatened by fire in local 
areas at or near Government installations 
when such assistance is determined to be in 
the best interest of the United States. 


BACKGROUND 


Many Federal installations in the United 
States and other parts of the world are lo- 
cated in or close to municipalities or other 
local governmental units which maintain 
organized fire-protection facilities. It has 
been the practice of a number of Federal 
agencies to enter into reciprocal agreements 
with local fire-protection organizations near 
Federal installations providing for reciprocal 
fire-protection assistance. These arrange- 
ments have been very satisfactory, particu- 
larly to the military departments and the 
Veterans’ Administration, which have a 
large number of Federal field installations 
under their jurisdiction. Federal agencies, 
by making arrangements to obtain the bene- 


fit of equipment and personnel available in 


neighboring communities, have been able to 
save substantial sums which would other- 
wise be required to provide and maintain 
Federal equipment and personnel. 

In past years, mutual fire-protection agree- 
ments have apparently been entered into on 
the assumption that agency heads had im- 
plied authority to enter into such agreements 
and to expend funds pursuant to such agree- 
ments in order to carry out their duty to 
safeguard Federal property under their juris- 
diction. In a decision of August 13, 1952, 
however, the Comptroller General disallowed 
overtime payments to Federal employees for 
services performed pursuant to a mutual-aid 
agreement in extinguishing a fire on non- 
Federal property. The Comptroller General 
stated that, in the absence of a showing that 
such services were necessary to safeguard 
Federal property, such payments would con- 
stitute an unauthorized use of appropriated 
funds. In concluding his decision, however, 
the Comptroller General said that in view of 
the value of the protection thus secured to 
Government property which otherwise could 
be obtained only at greatly increased ex- 
pense, the General Accounting Office “will 
remove any exceptions still outstanding and 
raise no further objections to such mutual- 
aid agreements with the understanding: that 
the matter be presented * * * to the Con- 

ess * * * with a view to securing legisla- 
tive authority for such agreements.” 

In order to carry out the recommendations 
of the Comptroller General the Navy Depart- 
ment in 1954, after consulting with other 
interested agencies, proposed a bill authoriz- 
ing such mutual-aid agreements. As S. 3773 
of the 83d Congress, this bill passed the 
Senate on August 11, 1954. A similar bill, 
H. R. 10188, was introduced in the House of 
Representatives on August 5, 1954, but was 
not acted upon. 

H. R. 6015 is substantially similar in pur- 
pose and effect to S. 3773 of the 83d Congress, 
although different language is used in H. R. 
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6015 in order more clearly to express the 
intent of Congress. 


MAJOR PROVISIONS OF H. R. 6015 


Section 1 defines the terms used in H. R. 
6015. 

Section 2 (a) authorizes agency heads to 
enter into reciprocal fire-protection agree- 
ments with local governmental units and 
public or private organizations maintaining 
fire-protection facilities near installations 
under the jurisdiction of such heads within 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions or in any foreign country. Each 
such agreement shall provide that the par- 
ties thereto waive all claims for loss, damage, 
injury, or death that may arise against each 
other in the performance of such agreement, 
and may provide for reimbursement for the 
cost of furnishing personnel and equipment 
pursuant to its provisions. 

Section 2 (b) ratifies and confirms existing 
fire-protection agreements which would have 
been authorized had the act been in effect 
on the date of execution thereof. 

Section 3 authorizes agency heads, in the 
absence of any agreement authorized or rati- 
fied by section 2, to render emergency fire- 
protection assistance near any place at which 
such department or agency maintains fire- 
protection facilities, when such assistance 
is determined to be in the best interest of 
the United States. 

Section 4 provides that service performed 
under section 2 or section 3 by a Federal 
officer or employee or a member of any 
armed force of the United States shall be 
considered to be service performed in the 
line of duty, and that performance of such 
service by any other individual shall not 
constitute such individual an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States for the purposes 
of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 

Section 5 authorizes the use of funds to 
carry out the purposes of the act, and pro- 
vides that sums received by agency or de- 
‘partment heads for fire protection rendered 
pursuant to the act shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


ESTIMATED COST 


The committee staff was advised by rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Defense 
that no actual additional cost to the Fed- 
eral Government would result from the en- 
actment of this measure. However, if the 
measure is not enacted, various agencies 
would be required to expend large sums of 
money for additional fire protection equip- 
ment and personnel. Thus, if any additional 
expenditure for Federal firefighters and 
equipment becomes necessary under these 
agreements it will be more than offset by 
the savings these agreements make possible. 

In this connection, the Department of the 
Navy has advised the committee that, in the 
absence of such mutual-aid fire protection 
agreements, the Departmens of the Army and 
the Navy would have to make an initial ex- 
penditure of approximately $5,960,000, and 
an annual recurring expenditure of approxi- 
mately $19,820,000 for personnel and equip- 
ment. The Air Force estimates an initial 
expenditure of some $20,000 and annual re- 
current expenditures of approximately $35,- 
000 each for an unspecified number of addi- 
tional companies which would be required. 

The Veterans’ Administration, with some 
65 installations throughout the United 
States, estimates that without mutual-aid 
agreements it would have to make an initial 
expenditure of some $75,000 and an annual 
recurrent expenditure of approximately 
$1,250,000. 

The Comptroller General has advised that 
the provisions of section 2 (b) and section 
4 of the act would validate past payments of 
overtime compensation made to Federal civil- 
ian fire fighters who rendered services out- 
side the limits of United States reservations 
_ in connection with mutual-aid agreements 
existing prior to th) passage of this act. 
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Therefore, these provisions would also au- 
thorize retroactive payments in those cases 
where payments have not been made. How- 
ever, the General Accounting Office states 
that it believes that very few, if any, such 
payments would be involved“ and that it does 
not object to the retroactive features of the 
provisions. Furthermore, in view of the ex- 
plicit statement of the Comptroller General 
that the General Accounting Office “will re- 
move any exceptions still outstanding and 
raise no further objections * * * with the 
understanding that the matter will be pre- 
sented * * * to the Congress” it is doubtful 
if any retroactive payments would be in- 
volved.” 
AGENCY COMMENTS 


In commenting on S. 3773 of the 83d Con- 
gress, a bill similar to H. R. 6015, the State 
Department said: 

“The interest of the Department of State 
in the proposed legislation is limited to the 
extent to which it would permit the Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to 
conclude mutual-aid agreements regarding 
fire protection, with foreign governmental 
units, such as municipalities and other po- 
litical subdivisions of foreign states. From 
the standpoint of the foreign relations of the 
United States the Department perceives no 
objection to the military authorities con- 
cluding such agreements on the local level 
and would interpose no objection to the en- 
actment of the proposed legislation.” 

The Atomic Energy Commission, the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, and the 
Department of the Interior also recom- 
mended passage of S. 3773. 

The Veterans’ Administration expressed an 
opinion that the provisions of the proposed 
legislation might extend line-of-duty cover- 
age to Government employees whose assist- 
ance in fighting fires was neither requested 
nor desired. However, the committee be- 
lieves as does the Comptroller General, that 
the legislation provides sufficient safeguards 
to prevent undue liability to the Govern- 
ment and at the same time makes it possible 
to utilize the services of other than fire- 
fighting personnel. After calling attention 
to the above reservation, the Veterans’ Ad- 
minstration stated that the legislation 
“would afford a means of obtaining maxi- 
mum protection of human life and Govern- 
ment and other property at a minimum of 
cost, The Veterans’ Administration strongly 
recommends its favorable consideration.“ 

The Department of the Navy advised that 
“the benefits derived through mutual fire 
assistance have, without question, been over- 
whelmingly in the Government's favor + +, 
Favorable action on the proposed legislation 
to authorize reciprocal fire protection agree- 
ments between military departments and 
public or private organizations, providing 
for mutual aid in extinguishing fires, is con- 
sidered to be highly desirable.” 

The Department of the Air Force stated 
that it “strongly supports this legislation 
which would authorize reciprocal fire-pro- 
tection agreements between departments 
and agencies of the United States and public 
or private organizations engaged in fire- 
fighting activities.” 

The Department of the Army advised that 
unless legislation clearly legalizing mutual- 
aid fire protection agreements is enacted, it 
would be necessary to cancel present agree- 
ments for such mutual aid. The Depart- 
ment stated that “this would be detrimental 
to both Government and civilian communi- 
ties with the additional personnel and equip- 
ment needed to maintain protection of the 
caliber now provided resulting in greatly in- 
creased expenditures by the Government.” 

The Department of Agriculture advised 
the committee it favored enactment of this 
legislation since the authority provided 
“would facilitate the protection of forest 
and range resources from fire. One fea- 
ture * * * of particular interest to this De- 
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partment at the present time is the provi- 
sion for international agreements. Exercise 
of this particular authority would be pri- 
marily in connection with fire protection 
in the national forests and other lands under 
the administration of the Department of 
Agriculture, bordering on or near Canada 
where at present no authority exists for 
reciprocal aid agreements.” 

The Bureau of the Budget recommended 
favorable consideration of this legislation. 

The Comptroller General stated that the 
legislation would supply the statutory au- 
thority which the Comptroller General has 
held is necessary for the use of Federal ap- 
propriations for mutual aid by the Federal 
Government and local public or private or- 
ganizations for fire protection of public and 
private property * * *,” and recommended 
favorable consideration. 


SUMMARY 


The enactment of H. R. 6015 would: 

1. Meet the objections of the Comptroller 
General to making payments to Federal per- 
sonnel for services rendered in fighting fires 
outside Federal property and to using Fed- 
eral equipment in fighting such fires when 
such payment or use is pursuant to a mu- 
tual-aid agreement. 

2. Result in a substantial saving by mak- 
ing the purchase and maintenance of addi- 
tional equipment and the hiring of addi- 
tional personnel unnecessary. 

3. Authorize fire-protection assistance in 
the vicinity of Federal fire-protection facil- 
itles in emergencies and when there is no 
mutual-aid agreement, where such assistance 
is in the best interest of the United States. 

4. Meet with the approval of the Comp- 
troller General, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Department of Defense 
and other agencies which are affected by its 
provisions. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

(By unanimous consent (on a motion 
of Mr. Fountain), a similar House bill, 
H. R. 6015, was laid on the table.) 


MINNESOTA CENTENNIAL COMMEM-~ 
ORATIVE 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join my distinguished colleagues 
from Minnesota in offering a bill today 
to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
to commemorate the centennial of the 
admission of the State of Minnesota into 
the Union. 

When our State came into full part- 
nership in the Union on May 11, 1858, 
it was already a thriving, progressive 
Territory, rich in resources and richer 
still in the enterprise of its people. 

While glancing through the “One 
Hundred Years Ago” column of the near- 
by Virginia newspaper, the Alexandria 
Gazette, recently, I came upon this item 
from its issue of February 8, 1855: 

The progress of Minnesota Territory is 
truly wonderful. It was organized only 6 
yeas ago. Thirty counties have since been 
laid off and nearly all are organized. The 
population has increased from 5,000 to 30,- 
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000 or more. The taxable property of the 
Territory is estimated for 1855 at $7 million. 
A wire suspension bridge has been thrown 
over the Mississippi River above the falls of 
St. Anthony. 


This must have been exciting news 
from the wilderness for the people of 
Alexandria, the kind of news that led 
new immigrant pioneers to accept the 
challenge of carving an empire from the 
tangle of lands and streams and lakes. 

This short passage from one of the 
great eastern newspapers of the time 
gives us a clue, I think, to Minnesota’s 
greatest asset when it was admitted to 
the Union 3 years later—and still her 
greatest asset—the spirit of hard work. 

The pioneers who migrated to Min- 
nesota were not primarily the debtors, 
heretics, or persecuted who founded so 
many of our other great States. They 
were people looking for a home and eco- 
nomic well-being. They came for furs, 
for lumber, for farms, and finally to 
build factories. 

Under the flags of France and Eng- 
land and Spain, men came to test our 
unmapped geography and unknown re- 
sources, After the Louisiana Purchase 
and after the British relinquished claim 
to the Red River Valley, all of Minnesota 
came under the dominion of the United 
States. 

Americans arrived to stay in 1819 with 
the founding of Fort Snelling at the con- 
fluence of the Minnesota and Mississippi 
Rivers. Behind the troops came the en- 
terprising Yankees of the 1830’s. Along 
with the Yankees, in the early 1850's, 
came the Germans, the Irish, and the 
Scandinavians. All of these people 
shared a genius for thrift and hard work. 

They set about building farms and 
towns. They started fur and lumber in- 
dustries. They turned from the steam- 
boat to cutting roads and building rail- 
roads. In the doing they suffered lone- 
liness and back-breaking work, priva- 
tion and suffering, but most of them 
stayed on. 

Significantly, they dotted the land 
with churches and schools. 

All of them—the Yankees, the Ger- 
mans, the Irish, the Scandinavians— 
shared a deeply rooted respect for edu- 
cation along with hard work. 

With the Territory only 2 years old, 
a Territorial legislative committee in 
1851 called for the establishment of a 
university. 

The committee's report said that 

The cause of education in the Territory 
demands the early establishment of an in- 
stitution of learning, which shall afford to 
the youth of the Territory an opportunity of 
obtaining a liberal, scientific, and classical 
education. * * * Men do not “gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles,” neither does 
society grow virtuous citizens from haunts 
of vice, or exalted minds from the abodes of 
ignorance and stupidity. 


Wisely, the committee went on to say: 


To govern and restrain the ignorant is far 
more difficult than to educate and fit men to 
govern themselves. 


Thus 7 years before Minnesota be- 
came a State, the Territory chartered 
the University of Minnesota. 

The story of Minnesota’s growth and 
development is really a story of the spirit. 
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More than its resources, the thrift and 
hard work of its sturdy pioneers mark 
the reason it thrived and grew into 
a State of rich and varied opportunities. 

The descendants of these settlers still 
farm the land and work the factories 
with the same determination to make 
a home and a way of life out of the re- 
sources God has given them. They have 
preserved the same genius for thrift and 
hard work. 

A hundred years is not a long time in 
the history of man. But the history of 
a State is the story of millions of men 
who lived there in a hundred years, each 
adding to the great heritage we will com- 
memorate in 1958. 

The Minnesota story is a fascinating 
one, and I wish, Mr. Speaker, that we 
could tell you more of that story today. 
We are proud to be part of this great 
country and therefore are asking you to 
join with us in marking our 100th year 
in the Union. 

The commemorative coin is only a 
symbol, but through it the Congress, the 
Federal Government, and our State ex- 
change appropriate respects on 100 years 
of happy association. 

We hope, too, that all of you will visit 
us during the centennial year to share 
more personally in this patriotic celebra- 
tion to demonstrate our genuine grati- 
tude to the United States as a proud 
member of the Union. 


HOOVER COMMISSION STUDY OF 
WATER RESOURCES AND POWER 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, a task 
force of the Hoover Commission has 
completed a study of water resources 
and power. This is the largest single 
project of the Hoover Commission. The 
membership of the task force comprised 
some 26 persons including various ad- 
visers. ‘The staff hired by the task force 
numbered some 46 at the peak. Approx- 
imately 14% years were devoted to the 
investigation and preparation of the re- 
port. The task force will have ex- 
pended, when the printing is completed, 
more than $400,000 to make this study. 
These are taxpayers’ dollars appropri- 
ated by the Congress. I believe that the 
taxpayers are entitled to know what are 
the findings and conclusions of the 
Hoover Commission task force. 

Who appointed the task force to make 
this expensive study? Not the Congress 
of the United States. The 83d Congress, 
under a Republican majority, authorized 
the creation of the second Hoover Com- 
mission, just as the 80th Congress, with 
a Republican majority, authorized the 
creation of the first Hoover Commission. 
But Congress did not authorize the crea- 
tion of a series of satellite commissions 
known as task forces. So far as I can 
ascertain, the task force on water re- 
sources and power was appointed by Mr. 
Hoover himself. 
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Mr. Hoover's views on Federal power 
development are no secret. He has 
stated them in speeches and in his mem- 
oirs. Why should the public have to pay 
more than $400,000 to get a documenta- 
tion of Mr. Hoover's power philosophy? 

But the money has been spent and the 
study has been made. This study should 
be made public at once so that the people 
of the United States can find out what 
new skulduggery is afoot. Considering 
the composition of the task force, and of 
the Commission itself, I do not find it 
difficult to surmise that the task force 
report on water resources and power will 
be the giveaway to end all giveaways. 

I realize, of course, that the Hoover 
Commission itself may modify some of 
the findings of its task force. Neverthe- 
less, the public funds were expended di- 
rectly by the task force. Its voluminous 
report undoubtedly will be the bible of 
the private utilities for years to come. 

The release of this report by the Com- 
mission will not interfere with the Com- 
mission’s preparation of its own report. 
Indeed, the Congress and the public will 
be better able to appraise the Commis- 
sion’s report if it has a sufficient oppor- 
tunity to examine the task force report. 

Unless the task force report is made 
public now, probably we will not have 
an opportunity to see it until the Hoover 
Commission is about to disband and the 
Congress is about to terminate its session, 
The Hoover Commission is slated to ter- 
minate May 31, or June 30 if a requested 
extension of 1 month is granted by the 
Congress. 

The Commission is supposed to be an 
advisory group to the Congress. Why 
should the Congress have to wait so long 
for a completed study? Why all the 
secrecy? 

I hope that other Members of Con- 
gress will join me in demanding that the 
report of the Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Water Resources and Power be 
made public at once. 


THE LATE MICHAEL E. HENNESSY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks on the death of Michael 
E. Hennessy, an outstanding newspaper- 
man for 60 years, and to include as a 
part of my remarks an article appearing 
in the Boston Globe of May 13. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday last, one of the outstanding 
members of the profession of journalism, 
one of its leading figures for many years, 
Michael E. Hennessy, of Boston, Mass., 
passed on to his great reward. For over 
60 years Mr. Hennessy was connected 
with the Boston Globe, Boston, Mass. 

For many years, wherever correspond- 
ents and newspapermen met, and Mr. 
Hennessy was present, he was always rec- 
ognized as the dean of those present. 
He enjoyed the confidence and respect of 
everyone, either in or out of public life. 
To those occupying public life, he en- 
joyed their friendship and their confi- 
dence, no matter how high and exalted 
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or how small their position might be. 
Possessing great power as he did by rea- 
son of his position and standing in his 
profession, Mr. Hennessy always exer- 
cised it constructively, for he was a 
builder in public opinion. 

The private and professional life of 
Mr. Hennessy was exemplary—above re- 
proach, and an inspiration for all others 
to follow. He lived up to the highest 
and noblest traditions of his profession. 
His profession is enobled by the contri- 
butions made to it by him during his 
lifetime. 

In the death of Michael E. Hennessy, 
or “Mike” Hennessy, as he was so en- 
dearingly termed, his countless friends 
have lost a valued friend. His profes- 
sion has lost one of its finest assets. 
Mrs. McCormack and I, who enjoyed his 
friendship for many years and who val- 
ued it very much, have lost a personal 
friend. 

To his loved ones left behind, his two 
daughters and son, their father and my 
late friend has left to them a heritage 
that in their grief and sorrow will always 
be a consolation to them, and an inspira- 
tion for them in the years that lie ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks 
an article on Michael E. Hennessy ap- 
pearing in the Boston Globe of May 13, 
1955, as well as a letter to him from the 
late James Morgan, appearing in the 
same issue: 

THERE Was NEVER A Brtrer LINE IN MIKE 
HENNESSY’S POLITICAL WRITINGS 

A unique type of personality in American 
journalism takes leave, with the passing of 
the Globe’s Mike or Colonel Hennessy, as 
thousands of friends and admirers in New 
England and all over the country called him. 

The high qualities of Mr. Hennessy’s char- 
acter and abilities, and the values of his 
practically lifelong labors in the reportorial 
profession are perhaps best epitomized in 
four testimonials to him: 

When friends gathered round the festive 
board at a Boston luncheon to the colonel 
on his 73d birthday, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt sent the following greeting: 

“My hearty congratulations and all good 
wishes on your birthday. I hope that for 
long years to come you may continue to 
exemplify those rare qualities of a good re- 
porter—honor, honesty, and alertness— 
which make you a veritable landmark in 
American newspaperdom. May your shadow 
never grow less.“ 

And for a similar observance arranged by 
friends on the day that Mr. Hennessy was 
passing his 80th milestone in life, President 
Truman’s salutory letter read: 

“Drar MIKE: A wonderful thing it is to 
reach the fourscore mark after 57 years of 
active service with the Boston Globe, and 
eyes still on the future, the best yet to come. 

“There are few newspapermen more fa- 
miliar with national politics than you—few 
who have enjoyed a larger acquaintance with 
political leaders or been honored with fuller 
confidence, 

“T salute a hale veteran still serving with 
distinction in the profession of journalism— 
admired by all, beloved by many.” 


LAUDED BY COLLEAGUES 
The late William Allen White, sage of 
Emporia and as publisher of that Kansas 
city’s famed Gazette, an unfailing attendant 
was Colonel Hennessy at every quadrennial 
convention of the major political parties 
since 1900, also held Mr. Hennessy in high 


regard. 

Frederic William Wile, clever foreign cor- 
respondent after wide service with the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, addressing the Boston 
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Chamber of Commerce 1 day a quarter cen- 

tury ago, praised Mr. Hennessy as “one of 
the most skillful gatherers of Washington 
news that any paper has,” and added: 

“T am a bold man to come to Boston to 
talk to you about the situation at Washing- 
ton today when Boston has a correspondent 
like Mike Hennessy, who flares like a flaming 
comet across the political firmament at 
Washington.” 

These hearty testimonies to Mr. Hennessy's 
personal and professional worthiness were to 
be reinforced through the years by countless 
others from lesser lights in politics, in news- 
paper work in ecclesiastical circles, in busi- 
ness—but all were of the same refrain. A 
Boston newspaper dean who had followed his 
stories from the earliest lately remarked that 
in 60 years of Hennessy writings there was 
never a mean line.” 


ALL IN GRACEFUL STRIDE 


The colonel took it all in graceful stride— 
none of these or other praises ever swelled 
the size of his head or swerved his fingers 
on his trusty typewriter. As the principal 
speaker at one of his own recent birthday 
shindys (as he called them), Mike, with his 
wonted modesty, told his friends in a few 
well-chosen words: “I thank you with all my 
heart. I am grateful that you should come 
in a busy hour of the day to help me cele- 
brate an event in my life. Lowell said, ‘He 
who has a thousand friends has not one 
friend to spare.' I thank those who have 
arranged this dinner, for I prefer an ounce 
of taffy while I'm alive to a pound of epi- 
taphy when I'm dead.” 

Along with his keen mind, his alertness 
for political news, his soundness of judg- 
ment upon its values and his unfailing 
sense of fairness in setting it forth, Mr. Hen- 
nessy had a strong instinct for sociability. 
With this trait went a lively humor, which 
made him ever a well-remembered figure to 
the lowly he met in his daily rounds, no less 
than to men and women of distinction in 
the world of politics. 

Mr. Hennessy began flourishing as a 
reporter at the big conventions and as a 
commentator on figures on the national 
stage, soon after getting his school- 
ing covering on the Globe staff in the old 
Federal Building. Those were days when 
Democrat Leverett Saltonstall (Senator 
SALTONSTALL’s grandfather) was Grover 
Cleveland's collector of the port here. After- 
wards, Mr. Hennessy was for many years the 
Globe man at city hall and then at the 
State house. 


FROM GROVER CLEVELAND TO TRUMAN 


Thus, beginning with President Cleveland 
in the days when sturdy Grover summered 
at Buzzards Bay, Mr. Hennessy had been on 
cordial terms with every President and Vice 
President in all the intervening years up to 
Mr. Truman—and with many a Cabinet ofi- 
cer, governor, Senator, member of the judi- 
ciary, and miscellaneous others in high place. 
Candidate Dewey greeted him as Mike after 
a little chat between them had established 
the fact that their maternal ancestors had 
been reared in Clonakilty in Ireland, 

Mr. Hennessy had traveled with most suc- 
cessful presidential candidates on campaign 
tours. The long perspectives which his 
journalistic experiences gave him, plus his 
studious reading of the Nation’s political 
history and his ready knowledge of the record 
sources made him a quick-reference judge 
on questions pertaining to individuals, or 
facts and figures in the never-ending game 
of politics. He was a tireless, keen-eyed, 
fast-witted watcher of the political parade— 
he saw them come, and saw them go, and 
never lost his head and the vast majority 
of those he met respected him deeply. 

There is the tale from one of Mr. Hen- 
nessy's local journalistic buddies about a 
visit to Boston of Dutch-ancestored Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. Spotting the 
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ample figure of Mr. Hennessy waiting in a 
corridor for the interview, the President 
hopped down the steps two at a time, 
grasped the reporter by both hands and 
started a jig, chanting: 


“The Irish ain’t much, 

The Irish ain’t much, 

But a darned sight better 
Than the damned old Dutch.” 


President Taft, on tour or in a White 
House press conference, always would make 
much of Mr. Hennessy. He crossed the con- 
tinent with President Wilson on that last 
fateful campaign trip, and when the latter 
broke with Secretary Joseph F. Tumulty, Mr. 
Hennessy continued his close friendship with 
Joe. 

Mr. Hennessy had by bad luck missed 
“making” at Plymouth, Vt., the special train 
bearing President Coolidge Washington- 
ward after he had taken the oath by lamp- 
light. But by rare good luck he did catch up 
with, and boarded the train at Bennington. 

Mr. Coolidge had inquired for Mr. Hen- 
nessy en route, and when told that Hennessy 
had wired that he would be at Bennington 
to join the party, the President remarked to 
his informants: “We ought to hear his 
chuckle by this time, if he’s there, hadn’t 
we?” 

President Franklin Roosevelt, on many an 
occasion, manifested his esteem for Mr. Hen- 
nessy, as did Gov. Alfred E. Smith, James F. 
Byrnes, James A. Farley, John N. Garner and 
A Landon. All of them completely trusted 

m. 

And for his mellow wisdom and his unfail- 
ing good humor, the “colonel” was as popular 
with his coworkers across the country in the 
journalistic vineyard as he was with the 
politicos. His distinguished colleague—the 
Globe’s James Morgan—cites a typical 
demonstration of the affection in which they 
held him. 

At the Chicago convention which gave 
Franklin Roosevelt his first nomination in 
1932, assembled newspapermen from all cor- 
ners of the country were waiting for their 
first press conference on that occasion with 
Al Smith, when Mr. Hennessy hove in sight 
to join it. 

It was his first appearance among his fel- 
lows at the big show, and Mr. Hennessy re- 
ceived cheers as loud as if he himself were 
a candidate. They welcomed him because 
they knew that he could be depended upon 
to discount the noisy hoopla, sift the lurid 
rumors, and somehow keep close to the de- 
veloping facts in that convention, as he had 
in so many before. 

At one Republican national political con- 
vention, a Globe man rode in a hotel elevator 
with Henry L. Mencken, noted Baltimore Sun 
writer. 

“Where’s Mike Hennessy?” Mencken asked 
the Globe man. He was told that Mike was 
not able to make the convention; that he 
was at home. 

“It ain't legal,” exclaimed Mencken. 

Mr. Hennessy's sociability was recognized 
by his Bostonian coworkers as early as 1911, 
when he was elected president of the old 
Boston Press Club, the year of its silver 
anniversary. 


HEADED CLOVER CLUB IN GOLDEN YEAR 


A more marked honor in this line came 
to him in 1933, when he was chosen presi- 
dent of the Clover Club of Boston at its 
golden anniversary. For several years before 
that he had been this organization's secre- 
tary, and had assisted actively in arranging 
the bright, breezy, and educational programs 
at its seasonal dinners. 

For this social side of his life, as for his 
articles, Mr. Hennessy had a great fund of 
anecdotes and humorous yarns. This was 
the style of material which enlivened his 
column in the Sunday Globe Round About 
With M. E. Hennessy, and shone out over 
the years in his topical news stories on the 
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passing political scene. Many of his fans 
remember to this day some such stories from 
his series of weekly broadcasts under Globe 
auspices from station WEEI in 1935. 

Out of his personal newspaper experiences 
and the jottings of his prolific notebooks, 
Mr. Hennessey found the energy and the 
time to produce political volumes which re- 
main today as standard records; the first, on 
the epochal Massachusetts, constitutional 
convention (1917). The second 7 years later, 
was titled: “Calvin Coolidge—From a Green 
Mountain Farm to the White House.” In 
1935, he revised his earlier-written record 
of Four Decades of Massachusetts Politics, 
spanning the stretch between the great 
Democrat William E. Russell and Representa- 
tive Samuel W. McCall—so bringing that 
volume up to date with the Curley regime 
on Beacon Hill. 


AN AMERICAN WITHOUT A HYPHEN 


Although Michael Edmund Hennessy was 
racially Irish to the very core of his heart, 
he was patriotically an American without a 
hyphen. While both his parents were natives 
of the Ould Sod, twas in London that he 
was born, October 24, 1866. For all his 
traveling on this continent, he was not to 
set foot on Ireland until 1926. Mr. Hen- 
nessy had interviewed Eamon de Valera when 
that foredestined leader first came to Bos- 
ton in the twenties—so on that visit to Ire- 
land, he and Mrs. Hennessy were shown 
around as well as you may imagine for a de 
Valera Cook’s tour. 

And at Dev's“ more recent visit to Provi- 
dence and then to Boston, “Mike” was along 
with him. 

Mr. Hennessy's parents were in process of 
migration to America at his own birth in Lon- 
don, They brought him across in his ninth 
year, settling in Jamaica Plain. Broth- 
een Mike attended Mount Vernon Gram- 
mar School, West Roxbury, when that now 
very populous residential region was all re- 
motely rural from the city in which he was 
to win distinction. Later, he attended Eliot 
Academy, Jamaica Plain. 

After cub training on the West Roxbury 
Advertiser, he want to work for the old Yan- 
kee-controlled Boston Record-and-Adver- 
tiser. In 1889, he joined the Globe staff. 
A year later, he married pretty Catherine 
E. Sullivan, of Charlestown, They settled 
at 46 Gardner Street, West Roxbury—and 
from the first days onward, his generous 
heart and her gracious spirit made that home 
remarked for its hospitality. This was to 
remain the family home through all the 
years. Mrs. Hennessy died in 1940. 

Among Mr. and Mrs. Hennessy's five de- 
ceased children was James Morgan Hennessy, 
who for several years was secretary to the late 
William D. Sullivan (then the Globe’s man- 
aging editor). 

He is survived by two daughters, Anna G. 
and Kathryn Sullivan Hennessy, both of West 
Roxbury. 


LETTER From Mn. MORGAN, THEN 92, To M. E. 
HENNESSY ON REACHING 87 
OCTOBER 22, 1953. 

Caro MICHELE: Your being a kid of only 87 
is no subject for congratulations by me. 
Rather, I am congratulating myself on the 
lengthening of the great and precious friend- 
ship you have given me through near two- 
thirds of your life. 

Always I see with the eye of memory a 
young chap who brought in an interview with 
Ben Butler, wherein he endorsed Russell for 
governor. As Ben was not noted for a for- 
giving and forgetting disposition, I doubted 
his approval of a son of an anti-Butler father, 
and I asked you to take a proof of your in- 
terview back to him for verification. You 
returned it with his immaterial corrections 
scrawled in the margin, and that proof still 
is among my keepsakes. 
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That was the first and the last time I 
questioned anything you have written in the 
some 6 and 60 years that I have summered 
and wintered with you. Nor have I a recol- 
lection of anyone ever challenging your ac- 
curacy, though you were in the thick of the 
political battle for an epoch, 

Before you were done roving, with that 
notebook in which naught was set down in 
malice, there was no member of the American 
press more widely known and liked than you 
from coast to coast. Friend of Presidents 
and proletarians, you are the best anecdote I 
know, and many of my most interesting 
stories of public men I stole from you. 
Laurence once grumbled that he had to make 
himself known all over again at every meet- 
ing with people at the conventions, but that 
it was “Hi Mike,” with them at every sight 
of you. Somehow you etched on the minds 
of all you met the impression of an unforget- 
table personality. I mind the time that your 
fellow passengers either stayed up or got up 
to give you a sendoff at Cobh at an ungodly 
hour in the morning. 

Helen and I are most indebted to you for 
our acquaintance with the rare beauty of 
your home life. You have been called upon 
to endure more than your share of family 
bereavements but you have borne them as 
gallantly as you have these long years of 
separation from the queen of your heart. 
Fortunately, you haye the devotion of the 
two daughters who are so admirably qualified 
to carry on the tradition of their mother's 
gracious hospitality. 

You and I have not kept books on each 
other. But I know that a balance sheet 
would disclose me hopelessly in debt to you 
who is happier in giving than in receiving. 

United love and good wishes from Cousin 
Helen and me to you and yours. 

JAMES MORGAN, 


MICHIGAN WEEK 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, starting 
this past Sunday, May 15, and continuing 
through to the following Saturday all 
Michiganders will observe Michigan 
Week. I should like to extend to my col- 
leagues here an invitation to join us in 
our week-long trumpeting about our 
great State. If the members of the 
Michigan delegation are seen stalking 
about with an increased air of pomp and 
elegance, I would ask the indulgence of 
your collective understanding for our 
proud behavior in the coming few days. 

I am sure that the Members of this 
House are equally proud of their home 
States, and that they, too, have allocated 
given days of the calendar to bringing 
public recognition and observance of the 
many attributes of their State. It is 
right and proper that we vigorously 
maintain our singular identity of indi- 
vidual statehood, and staunchly pursue 
our separate objectives within the 
framework of our federally constituted 
Government—for in our diversity we 
have uncovered the strength that this 
unselfish individuality affords. 

MICHIGAN’S SPIRITUAL FOUNDATION 


Each day of this week will have a spe- 
cial significance, Yesterday, Sunday, 
was designated “Michigan Spiritual 
Foundations Day, which was devoted to 
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the recollection of the spiritual basis of 
religious and patriotic values that are 
fundamental to our system of State gov- 
ernment. Our great State has had a par- 
ticularly close bond with religion. A 
great deal of the early pioneering set- 
tlements of our Upper Peninsula were 
the results of devoted Catholic mission- 
aries such as Father Jacques Marquette, 
who found Michigan's first permanent 
settlement at St. Ignace in 1670. The 
first Territorial representative to the 
Congress was the much revered Father 
Gabrier Richard, the cofounder of the 
University of Michigan. Yes, the spir- 
itual foundations of Michigan were in- 
delibly recorded by the courageous and 
dedicated pioneerings of the religious 
missionaries, who ventured forth un- 
afraid into the unknown in search for 
the freedom and opportunity that is not 
afforded by the intolerant. The heritage 
of Michigan is one of love—love of free- 
dom, love of opportunity, and, most of 
all, love of God. 


EXCHANGE OF MAYORS 


Today, Monday, has been designated 
“Exchange of Mayors Day” for the pur- 
pose of promoting better understanding 
between the peoples of the local villages 
and cities. By viewing at first hand the 
community problems of your neighbor, 
the barriers of misunderstanding are 
sure to collapse when the spirit of good- 
neighborliness prevails. 

Tuesday, May 17, will be “Michigan 
Hospitality Day,” a day set aside for em- 
phasizing the wealth of attractions that 
our State holds for the perennial tourist. 
The natural friendliness of Michigan 
people is sure to make any visit a mem- 
orable one, 

EDUCATION 

The following day, Wednesday, May 
18, is Education Day. The important 
role that education has played in our 
State’s growth and development will be 
highlighted by the convening of the 
White House Conference on Education. 
Our State has long been a leader in the 
important field of education. Its educa- 
tional system has been used as a model 
in nearly all the Western States. Michi- 
gan stands third in the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning. Founded in 1817, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is regarded as the 
mother of State universities because of 
its leadership in the development of 
State-supported higher education. 
Michigan State College, now celebrating 
its centennial, was the first agricultural 
college in America. The University of 
Detroit, my alma mater, is one of the 
largest Jesuit universities in the world. 
As has been said of the British Empire 
“that the sun never sets on England’s 
possessions,” so it has been said of the 
work of the Holy Order of the Society of 
Jesus. It’s present president, Father 
Calestin Steiner, is a recognized leader 
in the field of Catholic education. Just 
recently the University of Michigan was 
the site of the historical medical victory 
achieved by Dr. Jonas E. Salk over the 
polio virus. The efforts of our State in 
the field of education emphasizes our be- 
lief that knowledge is power and the 
greatest deterrent to the evils of ignor- 
ance and suppression of the truth. 
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OUR LIVELIHOOD 


This coming Thursday, has been 
chosen as Our Livelihood Day. On this 
day all Michiganders will reflect upon 
the diversity of means by which the peo- 
ple of the community make their living. 
The paramount manufacturing industry 
of our State is, of course, the automobile. 
From Detroit comes over one-half of the 
Nation’s total production of passenger 
cars. Over 1 million persons are em- 
ployed by Michigan’s 10,000 factories. 
Michigan ranks first in percentage of 
income derived from manufacturing. 
But, Michigan, is also a great agricul- 
tural State as well. Michigan is the 
most self-sufficient food producer in the 
Nation. It leads the country in produc- 
tion of sour cherries, navy beans, canta- 
loupes, celery, cucumber pickles, and 
strawberries. The richness of our nat- 
ural resources is attested to by the fol- 
lowing facts: The only large commercial 
deposit of native copper in the world is 
located in Michigan. Michigan has 
more forest land than any other State: 
937,687 acres. Located in our upper 
peninsula is one of the largest iron-ore 
producing regions in the world. From 
these natural ingredients of natural and 
manufactured wealth there is found in 
our State practically every known craft, 
art, or vocation that our civilization has 
uncovered. The opportunities for mak- 
ing a living are many in the State of 
Michigan. 

HERITAGE 

‘Appropriately one day, Friday, May 20, 
has been set aside to memorialize the 
heritage of Michigan. It will appraise 
the traditions, culture, and resources 
that stand today as the “mainsprings” 
of this and future generations of our 
State. 

NEW FRONTIERS 

The last day, Saturday, May 21, prop- 
erly looks to the future. On this day, 
New Frontiers Day, the people of Mich- 
igan will take a vigorous look to the fu- 
ture with the sober realization that our 
State must secure for itself and all 
America the fruits of a truly revolution- 
ary era. Three great human advance- 
ments will be centered about the State 
of Michigan: the construction of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, which will open the 
heart of America to the seaports of the 
world; the advent of automation, which 
will radically effect the now major ele- 
ment of manufacture, labor; and the first 
commercial use, for peaceful purposes, 
of atomic energy. The responsible use 
of these three great additions to our 
technical genius will require the leaders 
of our state to weigh judiciously, in the 
scales of human justice, the inherent 
rights of labor along side the revolution- 
ary methods of manufacture. To achieve 
one, at the expense of the other, will 
reward us with chaos. I have faith that 
the wisdom that these leaders have dem- 
onstrated in the past will be reflected in 
their policies of the future. 

I’M GLAD I LIVE IN MICHIGAN 

I sincerely hope that my colleagues 
will not judge Michiganders as conceited 
when they hear repeated the theme of 
Michigan week 1955 “I’m glad I live in 
Michigan.” This expression is not to be 
interpreted with a silent “rather than.” 
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It is really a demonstration of appreci- 
ation by all Michiganders for the multi- 
tude of opportunities that exist in our 
State for serving all America. It is joy- 
ous gratitude for our God-given special 
endowments, and through their display 
it is a sharing of those gifts with the 
rest of the world. It is this spirit of 
sharing that we extend to you, our sister 
States, during Michigan week. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may revise and extend their remarks 
made in Committee of the Whole in con- 
nection with the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 2126 just passed by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


CONFUSION ABOUT SALK VACCINE 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Davipson] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
now over a month since we learned that 
the Salk vaccine for the prevention of 
poliomyelitis was proved successful and 
effective. We were told then, that the 
mass innoculation of all our children 
could begin immediately. Our joy and 
our gratefulness knew no bounds. 

However, the elation we all knew on 
April 12, 1955, when with unstinting 
fanfare the success of Dr. Salk was an- 
nounced, has been reduced in a few short 
weeks to bewilderment, worry, and new 
fear, bringing the entire situation to the 
border of pandemonium. The most hor- 
rifying aspect being the fact that the 
ugly morning after is not wearing off. 
It lingers and seems to get worse. The 
confusion engendered by the niggardly 
attitude and pronouncements of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is indeed a sorry sight. From April 
12 on to today, no plan, no program, in 
fact, no suggestion or guidance has been 
forthcoming from the Department of the 
United States Government charged with 
responsibility over our health and wel- 
fare. Were it not for the fact that lives 
are at stake, time could be relied upon to 
correct Mrs. Hobby’s folly. Children’s 
lives are being endangered if not lost by 
each minute of delay. 

Several bills designed to give President 
Eisenhowever standby power to put Fed- 
eral control into effect over the price and 
distribution of Salk vaccine have been 
introduced. The first of these was pro- 
posed on April 18. The chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee [Mr. SPENCE] has scheduled and held 
hearings on these measures, which would 
put the ultimate decision to invoke con- 
trol in the hands of the President. The 
Surgeon General has appeared before 
that committee, suspended and now par- 
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tially restored Federal approval of the 
vaccine. The Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Mrs. Hobby, was scheduled to appear be- 
fore our committee last week. She 
begged to be excused and despite repeated 
invitations to testify at a time conven- 
ient to her has remained unavailable to 
the House of Representatives while her 
subordinate, the Surgean General, 
states he cannot speak for the Depart- 
ment. 

Certainly, no one would suggest that 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is not concerned and wor- 
ried and working. They appear to be 
breaking all records for holding intra- 
office, closed conferences. These pro- 
ceed night and day. The result of each, 
as the New York Herald-Tribune has so 
ably pointed out, is a marked lack of 
clarity. Nothing has been put forward 
up to this time by the Office of Secretary 
Oveta Culp Hobby which brings light to 
the situation or brings order to the con- 
fusion created by this apparent abnega- 
tion of her duty. There has been far 
too much lack of clarity in what was 
from the outset an emergency situation 
of national proportions. 

On April 13, 1955, it was reported that 
Mrs. Hobby called off a full-dress, cere- 
monial press conference scheduled for 
4 p.m. because the Public Health Service 
had not yet submitted its final judgment 
on the vaccine evaluation study made by 
Dr. Francis. At 5:15 p. m. that day Mrs. 
Hobby signed the documents licensing 
but six pharmaceutical firms to manu- 
facture the vaccine. Every public state- 
ment issued by Mrs. Hobby indicates 
that her Department did not know until 
April 12 that the report on the Salk vac- 
cine would be favorable; that it made no 
preparations whatsoever based on the 
eventuality that the report might be 
favorable, and that it did not begin 
to study the Francis report until that 
same day. This fantastic failure would 
be ludicrous if it were not so patently 
tragic. 

The Public Health Service entered the 
picture as early as late in 1953, when it 
was invited to participate by the Nation- 
al Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
On May 13, 1954, Dr. W. G. Workman, 
of the National Institutes of Health Lab- 
oratory of Biologics Control of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, attended a conference 
where he helped Dr. Salk and members 
of the staff of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis explain the step- 
by-step process of both producing and 
testing the Salk vaccine to representa- 
tives of 11 drug companies. 

Two of the firms represented at the 
1954 meeting, which were licensed on 
April 12 of this year to manufacture the 
Salk vaccine, have their stock listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. On 
March 1, 1955, the price of these 2 stocks 
was 23% and 37%, respectively. By 
April 11, before the results of the Fran- 
cis report were made public, these 2 
stocks were selling for 29% and 4956. 
Perhaps it is mere coincidence, but these 
two prices are about the highs for both 
firms this year. 

I am proud to say that Dr. Leona 
Baumgartner, commissioner of the 
health department in my own New York 
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City, was preparing last fall for what 
Dorothy Kahn in the April 19 issue of 
the Reporter magazine calls one of the 
greatest opportunities in preventive 
medicine in our time. On October 24, 
1954, Dr. Baumgartner told the New 
York Times that her office was making 
plans to protect as many children as 
possible if the vaccine should prove 
effective. 

But the Public Health Service of the 
United States says it knew nothing until 
April 12. Since then, however, the Sur- 
geon General and Secretary Hobby have 
conferred and conferred and conferred. 
The only tangible result of their delib- 
erations thus far has been the entire sus- 
pension of the inoculation program, 
now partially restored, and the repeated 
statement that no need exists for Fed- 
eral control or standby authority over 
the distribution of the vaccine. 

Walter Lippmann, in a brilliant article 
published May 10 in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, lucidly set the record 
straight. He wrote: 

The fact of the matter is that on April 12, 
the responsible authorities went off half- 
cocked. * * * The inaction of the Federal 
Government was due in some considerable 
degree to theoretical misconceptions, to un- 
examined and false notions of the general 
principles of free enterprise, voluntary co- 
operation, and decentralization—and to the 
strange prejudice that the only way the Fed- 
eral Government can assume direction and 
control of anything is to build up a vast 
bureaucracy. 


Certainly it is a good thing to have 
differing schools of thought cn the ques- 
tion of Federal control. Honest differ- 
ences of opinion and their open discus- 
sion have built this great country. Mrs. 
Hobby could have helped that process 
by coming before a committee of the 
House and making an attempt to clarify 
the issues, inform the public, and can- 
didly express her views as to granting 
President Eisenhower the power to de- 
cide whether we should have control or 
not. 

I think we must have control now. 
Too much time has already elapsed. My 
bill would give the President power to 
use control or to use voluntary agree- 
ments. We can give the President the 
authority to take action quickly and 
effectively. Further delay could be dis- 
astrous. I am confident that the House 
will take the appropriate and necessary 
action. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in connection with the bill S. 1006, 
and include a report of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may sit this afternoon 
in executive session during the session 
of the House. 
cI——400 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
the House was in Committee of the 
Whole, I asked and received unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks at that 
point in the RECORD. 

I now ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude therewith a statement made before 
the Senate Interior Committee in con- 
nection with this matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SURPLUS FOOD PROGRAM IN 
ILLINOIS 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
came to my attention recently that the 
Illinois Publie Aid Commission, the State 
agency who had been handling the dis- 
tribution of surplus food commodities in 
my district and other Illinois critical 
labor areas, had indicated its desire to 
discontinue this food distribution pro- 
gram to needy people. Even though no 
indication was given by the commission 
as to why it desired to discontinue this 
program, it is entirely possible that it 
was discouraged by the present investi- 
gation now being conducted by the 
House subcommittee of the Illinois 
school lunch program. 

Having been advised by the United 
States Department of Agriculture that it 
had adequate surplus commodities avail- 
able and ready for shipment into this 
depressed area, but that the Department 
of Agriculture could not ship such sur- 
plus commodities without a request from 
the proper State agency, I sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to Governor Stratton 
on May 4 urging immediate action by 
him so that this program would not be 
discontinued: 

May 4, 1955. 
Gov. WILLIAM G. STRATTON, 
Springfield, IU.: 

Investigation by me as to the probable 
discontinuance of distribution of surplus 
food commodities in my district and other 
Illinois critical labor areas reveals Federal 
Government has adequate surplus commodi- 
ties available and ready for shipment into 
this stricken area. Am further advised by 
the Director of the food-distribution pro- 
gram, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, that the Illinois Public Aid Commission 
has indicated its desire to discontinue this 
distribution, The United States Department 
of Agriculture cannot ship such food com- 
modities to Illinois without request from the 
proper State agency. Inasmuch as group IV, 
critical labor areas, are in dire need of 
continuance of this assistance program, ur- 
gently request that you take immediate ac- 
tion to designate appropriate State agency 
to continue the administration of this sur- 
plus commodity program in Illinois, Please 
wire collect advising action taken by you. 

PETER J. Mack, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
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Although I have not, as yet, received 
an answer to my telegram to the Gover- 
nor, and regardless of the reason the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission desired to 
discontinue the handling of these much 
needed surplus food commodities in 
these critical labor areas, I am pleased 
to inform the House today that the com- 
mission has advised me of its willingness 
to continue this program, and has also 
advised that 2 days after my telegram 
to the Governor the commission noti- 
fied all counties in group IV, critical 
areas of Illinois, that surplus food com- 
modities would be continued.” It is most 
gratifying to know that this action has 
been taken by the State agency follow- 
ing my telegram to Governor Stratton, 
inasmuch as these people in this de- 
pressed area are badly in need of this 
Federal assistance. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House on 
Thursday next for 30 minutes, following 
the legislative program of the day and 
any special orders heretofore entered, 


THE UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY 
JUSTICE SHOULD BE REVIEWED 
IMMEDIATELY BY CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since Congress enacted the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, each year as I 
take my active duty for training as a 
Naval Reserve captain, I am confronted 
with criticism of the code from officers 
of all branches of the armed services 
with whom I come in contact. 

As yet I have uot found a single offi- 
cer who favors the code in its present 
form. 

In fact, many officers urged me as a 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee to interest my colleagues in 
Congress in seeking a careful review of 
the code to the end that it may be sub- 
stantially revised, 

Mr. Speaker, the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary justice made little change in the 
substance of the criminal law which 
governed the armed services prior to and 
during World War II, but it did make 
obit procedural changes in that 
aw. 

It is in the field of procedure that 
changes are now required. 

Present procedure imposes a great bur- 
den upon the United States, a burden 
which results in no compensating benefit 
to anyone. 

This burden is a costly one. 

It is estimated that the annual cost of 
administering the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice in the armed services is at 
least $158 million. 

This estimate includes only those 
items of cost which are susceptible to 
exact computation, namely, the costs of 
trial, the costs of operating places of con- 
finement, and the wages paid persons in 
confinement. 

This sum, $158 million, would provide 
pay and allowances for 90,000 enlisted 
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men of the lowest pay grade for a year; 
it would pay for all the gas and oil used 
by all Navy and Marine Corps aircraft 
for 1 year; it would purchase 930 train- 
ing aircraft. 

The burden imposed by the code is 
costly, too, in that it has increased the 
time spent by personnel of the Navy and 
Marine Corps in confinement. 

Before the code came into effect the 
Navy and Marine Corps confined an 
average of 3.5 persons per thousand. 

Now the Navy and Marine Corps con- 
fine an average of 8 persons per thou- 
sand. 

The incidence of confinement has 
more than doubled. 

The burdens which the code places 
upon the United States are such as no 
civilian criminal jurisdiction could tol- 
erate for any appreciable length of time. 

For example, no civilian jurisdiction 
could operate its criminal code for long 
without recourse to bail. 

There is no equivalent for bail in the 
criminal code of the armed services. 

Military offenders must be confined if 
they are escape risks, 

Most are escape risks because 80 per- 
cent of them are guilty of some type of 
absenteeism, 

Ordinarily civilian criminal codes do 
not require mandatory reviews of the 
record before the sentence can be exe- 
cuted. 

After conviction by a criminal court 
a civilian offender may begin to serve 
his sentence. 

This is not true in the military prac- 
ti 


ce. 

Before the sentence may be executed 
there are certain reviews that must be 
accomplished. 

The record must be reviewed by the 
officer who convened the court; in most 
cases there must be a review by a super- 
visory authority as well; and in cases 
approaching any degree of severity of 
sentence there must be a review by a 
board of review in the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General of the service con- 
cerned. 

Superimposed upon all of these man- 
datory reviews there is a 30-day appeal 
period during which an accused person 
may file a petition for a review by the 
United States Court of Military Appeals. 

This period must be allowed to elapse 
in appropriate cases before the sentence 
may be executed. 

During the time consumed in making 
mandatory reviews of the record and 
during the mandatory appeal period the 
United States must keep its military 
prisoners confined. 

There is no bail. 

However, the sentence of confinement, 
if any, against an accused person begins 
to run from the date he is sentenced by 
the court. 

This, of course, is fair and should re- 
main in effect. 

Ordinarily in a civilian eriminal prac- 
tice, it will cost an accused person some- 
thing if he wishes to appeal. 

There are likely to be costs of court 
for him to pay, and he will in most in- 
stances be faced with the necessity of 
employing a lawyer. 

These costs will not be encountered by 
a military offender. 
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There are never any circumstances 
under which any court costs are are paid 
by an accused; and, unless he wishes to 
employ civilian counsel, the Government 
will furnish him counsel free, not only 
for his trial but for the entire appellate 
procedure as well. 

Financially speaking, therefore, there 
is no impediment upon an accused per- 
son appealing his case all the way, even 
if he entered a plea of guilty at his trial. 

Perhaps the most significant and im- 
portant procedural defect in the uniform 
code of military justice lies in the fact 
that the appellate bodies provided by the 
code are in no way protected from frivo- 
lous appeals. 

It has been pointed out that there is 
no fiscal impediment to appeal. 

There is no essential impediment, 
either. 

There need be no real cause for appeal. 

A petition to the Court of Military Ap- 
peals will come about upon the simple 
announcement by an accused that he 
wishes to appeal. 

He need specify no reason; in fact, he 
need not have a reason. 

The procedural difficulties previously 
discussed, namely, no bail; multiple 
mandatory reviews of the record of trial; 
a mandatory appeal period; no costs to 
an accused person; and the fact that ap- 
pellate bodies are not protected from 
frivolous appeals; combine to place a 
burden upon the United States which is 
unreasonable and harsh and does no one, 
not even the accused, any good. 

It is a common problem with the serv- 
ices to find an accused who wishes to 
have his sentence finally executed but 
who cannot be accommodated, although 
the Government is willing, because of the 
procedural requirements which must 
first be satisfied. 

The cost, the wasted time are serious 
burdens imposed by the new code. 

However, a more lamentable result of 
the code has been that although it was 
designed to make things easier or fairer 
for accused persons, its net effect has 
been to make Federal criminal offenders 
of many young men who, but for the 
code, would have had their cases dis- 
posed of by a commanding officer and 
would thus have avoided a record of 
conviction by court-martial. 

The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
is said to apply adversary proceedings to 
the trials of persons for crimes in the 
armed services. 

It surely does this. 

Its adversary proceedings have re- 
placed for the Navy and Marine Corps 
the procedures under the Articles for the 
Government of the Navy which are often 
described as paternal procedures. 

A paternal procedure for administer- 
ing discipline is not a bad system. 

In replacing the Navy’s and the Ma- 
rine Corps’ paternal systems with the 
adversary system of the uniform code, 
the powers of commanding officers to 
dispose of cases of infraction of disci- 
pline without reference to a court were 
greatly reduced. 

This has inevitably resulted in more 
punishment by court-martial in cases 
which in the past would have been han- 
dled by the commanding officer himself. 

The men have suffered. 
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More of them go before courts and be- 
come convicted of Federal offenses. 

The code is an important Federal 
criminal statute. 

Men convicted under it enter the cate- 
gory of those convicted of violations of 
such Federal statutes as the Lindbergh 
Act, the Dyer Act, the Mann Act, and 
others. 

Actually most military offenders are 
mere juvenile delinquents, mere way- 
ward boys guilty in 80 percent of the 
cases of some form of absenteeism 
which in civilian practice is not a crime 
at all; and yet the delinquent boy 
achieves the role of one convicted of a 
Federal offense. 

His commanding officer has no alter- 
native unless he will excuse the offense 
or inflict completely inadequate punis- 
ment, either of which will ruin the dis- 
cipline of his command. 

For the reasons I have cited, the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice should re- 
ceive careful scrutiny during the pres- 
ent session of Congress with a view to 
substantial change. 

The feeling in this regard is greatly 
strengthened by an opinion that the 
code’s cumbersome procedures, burden- 
some and time consuming as they are, 
could not stand the test of mobilization. 

The strain of mobilization would re- 
sult in a breakdown of the code’s proc- 
esses and leave the services with no for- 
mal machinery for the maintenance of 
discipline and good order among its 
members. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
Was granted to: 

Mr. QUIGLEY and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Botanp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. ENGLE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SILER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jonas and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DoLtiver and include an article on 
Iowa manufactures, 

Mrs. St. GEORGE, 

Mr. FARE. 

Mr. Rooney (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack). 

Mr. Boye in two instances and to 
include extraneous material, 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. ENGLE) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Sisk regarding the farm program. 


SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTIONS, 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 
Bills, a joint resolution, and concur- 

rent resolutions of the Senate of the fol- 

lowing titles were taken from the Speak- 
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er’s table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 88. An act for the relief of Maximilian 
Karl Manjura; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

S. 430. An act for the relief of Hedwig Ma- 
rie Zaunmuller; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 502. An act for the relief of Elsa Led- 
erer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 715. An act for the relief of Toy Lin 
Chen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 892. An act for the relief of Jose Perez 
Gomez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1035. An act for the relief of Ambrose 
Anthony Fox; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1483. An act for the relief of Irfan Ka- 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1513. An act for the relief of Kosmas 
Vassilios Fournarakis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1517. An act for the relief of Rosita A 
Jocson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1521. An act for the relief of Garabed 
Papazian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1581. An act for the relief of Constan- 
tinos Pantermalis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1645. An act to provide for extension of 
mortgage purchase contracts of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1654. An act for the relief of Eliseu 
Joaquim Boa; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the International Olympic 
Committee to hold the 1960 winter Olympic 
games at Squaw Valley, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. Con. Res. 31. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
certain hearings and reports on juvenile 
delinquency for the use of the Committee on 
the Judiciary; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

S. Con. Res. 33. Concurrent resolution with- 
drawing suspension of deportation of Ber- 
nardino Canares Scalo; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 872. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Concetta Saccatti Salliant; 

H. R. 876. An act for the relief of Alberto 
Dal Bello and Mrs. Dina Bristot Dal Bello; 

H. R. 881. An act for the relief of Gariella 
Sardo; 

H. R. 886. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mounira E. Medlej; 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of Mrs. Elsa 
Danes; 

H. R. 890, An act for the relief of Eliseo 
Felix Hernandez; 

H.R.911. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Minoza Medellin; 

H.R.921. An act for the relief of Chia- 
Tseng Chen; 

H. R. 923. An act for the relief of Dr. Da- 
nuta Oktawiec; 

H. R. 924. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Marrali; 

H. R. 958. An act for the relief of Howard 
Carl Kaiser; 

H. R. 971. An act for the relief of Mrs. Erato 
Aranopoulou; 

H. R. 976. An act for the relief of Mrs. Fran- 
ciska Mihalka; 

H. R. 984. An act for the relief of Dr. Ly- 
courgos E. Papadakis; 

H. R. 1008. An act for the relief of Alexan- 
der Turchaninova; 
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H. R. 1009. An act for the relief of Willlara 
Ligh; 

H. R. 1020. An act for the relief of Boris 
Ivanovitch Oblesow; 

H. R. 1048. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tine Susan Caiado; 

H. R. 1130. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anita Scavone; 

H. R. 1166. An act for the relief of Florence 
Meister; 

H. R. 1177. An act for the relief of Zbigniew 
Wolynski; 

H. R. 1192. An act for the relief of Angelita 
Haberer; 

H. R. 1196. An act for the relief of Li Chiu 
Fu and wife, Leung Sue Wa; 

H. R. 1203. An act for the relief of Ivan 
Bruno Lomm, also known as Ivan B. John- 
son: 

H. R. 1220. An act for the relief of Kleoniki 
Argendeli; 

H. R. 1346. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anatoly Batenko and Vladimir Batenko; 

H.R.1351. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lottie Longo (formerly Lottie Guetler) ; 

H. R. 1490. An act for the relief of Sty- 
lianos Haralambidis; 

H. R. 1501. An act for the relief of An- 
drea Hernandes Montes Rocha; 

H. R. 1502. An act for the relief of Elisa- 
beth Thalhammer and her child, Harold Wil- 
liam Bushman III; 

H.R.1511. An act for the relief of Robert 
George Bulldeath and Lenora Patricia Bull- 
death; 

H. R. 1638. An act for the relief of Janis 
Arvids Reinfelds; 

H. R. 1645. An act for the relief of Regina 
Berg Vomberg and her children, Wilma and 
Helga Vomberg; 

H. R. 1665. An act for the relief of David 
Manuel Porter; 

H. R. 1679. An act for the relief of Marek 
S. Korowicz; 

H. R. 1885. An act for the relief of Orlando 
Lucarini; 

H. R. 1957. An act for the relief of Namiko 
Nitoh and her child, George F. X. Nitoh; 

H. R. 2087. An act for the relief of Erika 
Rambauske; 

H. R. 2261. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Carollo; 

H. R. 2276. An act for the relief of Vida 
Kosnik; 

H. R. 2279. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Berarda; 

H. R. 2289. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marjorie Fligor (nee Sproul); 

H. R. 2346. An act for the relief of John P. 
Farrar; 

H. R. 2348. An act for the relief of Theo- 
dora Sammartino; 

H. R. 2354. An act for the relief of Basil 
Theodossiou; 

H. R. 2361. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Ann Giampietro; 

H. R. 2762. An act for the relief of Bent 
Petersen; 

H. R. 2731. An act for the relief of Sing 
Fong York; 

H. R. 2764. An act for the relief of Victor 
and Irene-Wanda Goldstein; 

H. R. 2941. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elfriede Majka Grifasi; 

H. R. 2954. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Irene Emma Anderson; and 

H. R. 4043. An act for the relief of Rene 
Rachell Luyse Kubicek. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 1 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

795. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the annual report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the state 
of the finances for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1954 (H. Doc. No. 3); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

796. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the Panama Canal Company 
and Canal Zone Government for the year 
ended June 30, 1954, pursuant to the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act (31 U. S. C. 
841), the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 
(31 U. S. C. 53), and the Accounting and 
Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67) (H. Doc. 
No. 160); to the Committee on Government 
Operations and ordered to be printed. 

797. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, transmit- 
ting the quarterly report of property acquisi- 
tions for the quarter ending March 31, 1955, 
pursuant to subsection 201 (h) of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

798. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, transmit- 
ting the quarterly report of contributions 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1955, pur- 
suant to subsection 201 (i) of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

799. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to amend section 7 of ‘An act 
making appropriations to provide for the 
government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and 
for other p „approved July 1, 1902, 
as amended”; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

800. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to provide full and fair dis- 
closure of the character of charitable, 
benevolent, patriotic, or other solicitations 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

801. A letter from the executive secretary, 
the American Society of International Law, 
transmitting the annual audit of the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law by a cer- 
tified public accountant for the year ended 
December 31, 1954, pursuant to section 9 of 
the act of September 20, 1950 (64 Stat. 869); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

802. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
title 18, entitled ‘Crimes and Criminal Pro- 
cedure,’ of the United States Code, to provide 
a criminal sanction for the embezzlement or 
theft of the property of Indian tribal organ- 
izations”; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

803.—A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting a report pertain- 
ing to war-risk insurance and certain marine 
and liability insurance for the American pub- 
lic for the period as of March 31, 1955, pur- 
suant to Public Law 763, 8lst Congress; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

804. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal year 
1956 in the amount of $3,700,000 for the De- 
partment of the Interior, in the form of an 
amendment to the budget for said fiscal year 
(H. Doc. No. 161); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

805. A letter from the Chairman, Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, transmitting a report 
on business enterprises, pursuant to section 
1 (5) of Public Law 108, 88d Congress (H. Doc. 
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No. 162); to the Committee on Government 
Operations and ordered to be printed. 

806. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to provide grants to assist 
States in assuring that no child is deprived 
of an opportunity for immunization against 
poliomyelitis because of inability to pay the 
costs of vaccination, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 12, 
1955, the following bill was reported on 
May 13, 1955: 

Mr. RABAUT: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 6239. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 589). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

[Submitted May 16, 1955] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WHITTEN: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 5239. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for other pur- 


poses (Rept. No. 590). Ordered to be 
printed. 
Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce. Report pursuant 
to section 136 of the Reorganization Act of 
1946 regarding an investigation of the de- 
velopment of the common system of air 
navigation and traffic control (Rept. No. 
592). Referred to the Committee of Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4853. A bill to author- 
ize the sale of certain land in Alaska to the 
Pacific Northern Timber Co.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 591). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 12, 
1955, the following bill was introduced 
on May 13, 1955: 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 6239. A bill making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

[Introduced and referred May 16, 1955] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 6240. A bill to authorize the coinage 

of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the cen- 
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tennial of the admission of the State of 
Minnesota into the Union; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6241. A bill to amend the Organic 
Act of Alaska so as to provide for a 30-day 
session of the legislature in each even- 
numbered year; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6242. A bill to grant school lands in 
Alaska to the Territory of Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 6243. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a nuclear-powered merchant ship to 
promote the peacetime application of atomic 
energy, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6244. A bill to amend section 3 of 
the act of April 25, 1940 (54 Stat. 164), re- 
lating to the lights required to be carried 
by motorboats; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6245. A bill to authorize the Panama 
Canal Company to convey to the Department 
of State an improved site in Colon, Republic 
of Panama; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6246. A bill to amend section 4153 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, to au- 
thorize more liberal propelling power al- 
lowances in computing the net tonnages of 
certain vessels; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6247. A bill to amend subdivision (a) 
of section 66—unclaimed moneys—of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended, and to repeal 
subdivision (b) of section 66 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6248. A bill to provide for the main- 
tenance of a roster of retired judges available 
for special judicial duty and for their assign- 
ment to such duty by the Chief Justice of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6249. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to duties of Judges 
of the United States Court of Claims; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6250. A bill to provide for a jury 
commission for each United States district 
court, to regulate its compensation, to pre- 
scribe its duties, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6251. A bill to amend subdivision (b) 
of section 14—discharges, when granted—of 
the Bankruptcy Act as amended, and sub- 
division (b) of section 58—notices—of the 
Bankruptcy Act as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6252. A bill to establish uniform 
qualifications for jurors in the Federal courts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 6253. A bill to provide for an annual 
audit of the accounts of the White County 
Bridge Commission; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H, R. 6254. A bill to implement section 25 
(b) of the Organic Act of Guam by carrying 
out the recommendations of the Commission 
on the Application of Federal Laws to Guam, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 6255. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to increase the annuities of pres- 
ent and future annuitants; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H. R. 6256. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Kansas and Okla- 
homa, to negotiate and enter into a compact 
relating to their interests in, and the appor- 
tionment of, the waters of the Arkansas River 
and its tributaries as they affect such States; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. R. 6257. A bill to terminate the prohibi- 
tion against employment of Mongolian labor 
in the construction of reclamation projects; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 6258. A bill to establish a domestic 
relations branch in the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 6259. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a District 
of Columbia Armory Board, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 4, 1948; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 6260. A bill to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. R. 6261. A bill to allow certain members 
of the Armed Forces to designate the Eastern 
Orthodox faith as a religious preference on 
their identification tags; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 6262. A bill to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr, KEAN: 

H. R. 6263. A bill to amend section 1233 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and sec- 
tion 117 (1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 6264. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a special 
method of taxation for real-estate invest- 
ment trusts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 6265. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the admission of the State of 
Minnesota into the Union; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 6266. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the admission of the State of 
Minnesota into the Union; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 6267. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the admission of the State of 
Minnesota into the Union; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 6268. A bill to facilitate the construc- 
tion of drainage works and other minor items 
on Federal reclamation and like projects; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 6269, A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the admission of the State of 
Minnesota into the Union; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. R. 6270. A bill to extend coverage under 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
system to individuals engaged in the practice 
of dentistry; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 6271. A bill providing relief against 
certain forms of discrimination in interstate 
transportation; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 6272. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to provide a pref- 
erence for elderly couples in determining 
eligibility for admission to low-rent housing 
projects; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 6273. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 6274. A bill to provide that no fee 
shall be charged a veteran for furnishing 
him a copy of his discharge or a copy of his 
certificate of service; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H. R. 6275. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947 to provide that gifts to certain religious, 
charitable, and other organizations shall not 
be deemed nondeductible because of activ- 
ities carried on outside the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 6276. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a nuclear-powered merchant ship to 
promote the peacetime application of atomic 
energy, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6277. A bill to amend subsection 
303 (c) of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 relating to transportation and storage 
of household goods of military personnel on 
permanent change of station; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 6278. A bill to authorize the convey- 
ance for public purposes of certain lands in 
the State of Georgia; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. Res. 244. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the financial position of the White 
County Bridge Commission; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H. Res. 245. Resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to furnish to the House 
of Representatives certain information with 
respect to Antarctica; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
House of Representatives, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to oppose legislation 
to remove the power of the Federal Power 
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Commission to fix the rate of natural gas 
shipped in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JUDD: Memorial of the legislature 
of Minnesota requesting issuance of coins 
commemorating the centennial of the admis- 
sion of the State of Minnesota into the 
Union; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to flood control in 
San Bernardino County, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the protection of the public 
health and safety from the hazards of peace- 
time use of ionizing radiation and byproduct 
material; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to oppose legislation to remove the 
power of the Federal Power Commission to 
fix the rate of natural gas shipped in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, to include coffee under 
the parity payment program; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to provide continued reimbursement to the 
Territory of Hawaii for the care and treat- 
ment of Hansen’s disease patients in Ha- 
waii; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact a tariff on fresh, frozen, and un- 
processed fish, and to devote the proceeds 
to research; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawali, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate funds for the relief of Mrs. 
Ryo Yokoyama and the next of kin of Kaichi 
Okada and Mataichi Ogawa; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
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dent and the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate funds for the relief of the 
next of kin of Kiichi Kida and Kiho Uye- 
hara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 6279. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertha K. Martensen; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 6280. A bill for the relief of Ernest 

Tung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6281. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
William S. Ahalt, and others; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6282. A bill for the relief of Nathan 
L. Garner; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 6283. A bill for the relief of Joseph J. 

Tierney; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 6284. A bill for the relief of Emilio 
Poglianich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. R. 6285. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrej (Avram) Gottlieb; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


263. By Mr. HOEVEN: Petition of 66 rail- 
road employees of Sioux City, Iowa, mem- 
bers of the Railroad Employees Clubs of 
America, Inc., urging enactment of legis- 
lation to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act with respect to retirement age and years 
of service; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

264. By Mr. WILLIAMS of New York: Peti- 
tion of citizens of Ilion, N. Y., favoring H. R. 
4627; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

265. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Holy Name Society, St. Jerome's 
Church, Brooklyn, N. X., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
expressing support of the proposed Bricker 
amendment to the Federal Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Administration’s Proposals for Cul- 
tural Interchange To Meet the Chal- 
lenge of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks both William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., and Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff have made important pro- 
posals for winning the cold war, and 
Senator LYNDON B. JoHnson, Democratic 
leader of the Senate, has called for the 
greatest political offensive in history to 


win the cold war. General Sarnoff, in 
a memorandum presented to the Presi- 
dent on April 5 urged that an amount 
equivalent to 5 or 742 percent of military 
defense appropriations be granted to a 
strategy board for political defense. 
This, of course, without reducing the 
military budget and not counting foreign 
military aid and point 4 types of expend- 
iture. General Sarnoff said: 

I am convinced that if the American people 
and their Congress are made fully aware of 
the menace we face, of the urgent need for 
meeting it, and the possibility of doing so by 
means short of war, they will respond wil- 
lingly as they have always done in times of 
national crisis. They will realize that no 
investment to win the cold war is exorbitant 
when measured against the stakes involved, 
and against the costs of the bombing war 
we seek to head off. 


I have introduced several bills in this 
Congress which are designed to enhance 
the cultural and artistic prestige of our 
country for I am convinced that this is 
as important as any of the “guns and 
butter“ programs which we support. 
One of the major ways in which we 
might turn reluctant and uneasy allies 
and the millions of uncommitted peoples 
into friends is to earn their respect for 
our own culture. It is obvious, however, 
that if we have no respect for, and are 
officially indifferent to, our own best cul- 
tural efforts, if we show no concern as a 
people and as a nation with our own 
contemporary culture and our living 
artists, then the peoples of other coun- 
tries are hardly to be blamed if they ig- 
nore and are indifferent to the cultural 
contributions which we have to give the 
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peoples of the world. We have only our- 
selves to blame, for they take their cue 
from our own Federal Government. In 
this situation the Communist Parties in 
the various countries and the U. S. S. R. 
find it extremely easy to spread their lies 
that we are gum- chewing, insensitive, 
materialistic barbarians. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 
19, 1955, Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, has this 
to say: 

Mr. President, I have been pleased to note 
the increasing evidences of America's 
counteroffensive against the worldwide So- 
viet cultural propaganda effort. That Soviet 
effort is two-pronged. It is (a) designed to 
defame American culture as allegedly “crass” 
and “materialistic”; and (b) it is designed 
to paint a rosy picture of what is actually 
the barren and enslaved so-called culture of 
the U. S. S. R. 

I am glad to say that an invaluable in- 
strument in our own accurate worldwide 
cultural effort is the American National 
Theater and Academy, which was wisely 
chartered by the Congress under a bill signed 
by the President of the United States as far 
back as July 5, 1935. 


General Sarnoff states that: 

Before essaying a breakdown of cold-war 
methods and techniques, we should recog- 
nize that many of them are already being 
used, and often effectively. Nothing now 
underway needs to be abandoned. The prob- 
lem is one of attaining the requisite magni- 
tude, financing, coordination, and continu- 
ity—all geared to the long-range objectives 
of the undertaking. The expanded offensive 
with nonmilitary weapons must be imbued 
with a new awareness of the great goal and 
a robust will to reach it. 


As early as 1948 John Foster Dulles 
wrote that: 

We need an organization to contest the 
Communist Party at the level where it is 
working and winning its victories. * * + 
We ought to have an organization dedicated 
to the task of nonmilitary defense, just as 
the present Secretary of Defense heads up 
the organization of military defense. The 
new department of nonmilitary defense 
should haye an adequate personnel and 
ample funds. 


Perhaps the most important of the 
bills I have introduced in the present 
Congress is H. R. 5040 which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives. A subcommittee has just been 
established to consider the administra- 
tion’s bill to establish a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the other bills before the com- 
mittee which provide for a program of 
cultural interchange with foreign coun- 
tries to meet the challenge of competi- 
tive coexistence with communism. The 
chairman of the subcommittee is the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY]. With the growing recognition of 
the importance of these proposals and 
the challenging plans of Mr. Hearst and 
Mr. Sarnoff before us it is high time that 
hearings were held and that meritorious 
legislation be reported to the floor for 
consideration by this Congress. 

I include here editorials from the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star, and the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
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which discuss the administration’s pro- 
posals and the other bills before this 
Congress. Also included is an article 
from the Chicago American, by David 
Sentner, chief of the Washington bureau 
of the Hearst newspapers. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 15, 1955] 
Our CONGRESS COPES WITH CULTURE 
(By Jay S. Harrison) 

The traditional lethargy that inevitably 
smothers the question of governmental as- 
sistance to American artists and art has re- 
cently been dealt a decisive jolt. Though 
they have achieved no especial notoriety, sev- 
eral bills, motions, and suggestions have in 
the last month been discussed in Washington 
that point to a renewed interest on the part 
of our lawmakers in the forces and functions 
of culture. In fact, they are so many and 
their stipulations so elaborate that only a 
few, at best, can be summarized here. 

On April 20 Representative STUYVESANT 
WAINWRIGHT, Republican, of New York, in- 
troduced a bill, thereafter referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, which 
was designed to “provide for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts, and for other purposes.” In part, it 
stated: i 

“(A) That the growth and flourishing of 
the arts depend upon freedom, imagination, 
and individual initiative.” 


VITAL TO GENERAL WELFARE 


“(B) That the encouragement of creative 
activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts, and of a widespread participation 
in and appreciation of the arts, is essential 
to the general welfare and the national in- 
terest; and 

“(C) That the encouragement of the arts, 
while primarily a matter for private and local 
initiative, is an appropriate matter of con- 
cern to the United States Government.” 

Having thus lucidly established its prem- 
ise, the measure declares in the second sec- 
tion: 

“There is hereby established in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare a 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 
* * + The Commission shall be composed of 
21 members, appointed by the President, 
from among private citizens of the United 
States who are widely recognized for their 
knowledge of or experience in, or for their 
profound interest in, one of more of the 
arts.” 

STUDIES OUTLINED 

And as to the bill's meaning, the follow- 
ing explanation is made in section 3: 

“The Commission shall undertake studies 
of, and make recommendations to, appropri- 
ate methods * * * for encouragement of 
creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts and of participation in 
and appreciation of the arts. Such studies 
shall be conducted by special committees of 
persons, expert in the field of art involved, 
appointed by the Secretary after consulta- 
tion with the Commission.” 

The remainder of H. R. 5756, for so the bill 
is numbered, devotes itself to the implemen- 
tation necessary to setting the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee on the Arts on a footing 
sound and firm. 

The administration's bill, H. R. 5756, was 
further accompanied by an excerpt from the 
President's state of the Union message de- 
livered to the Congress under date of Janu- 
ary 6, 1955: 

“In the advancement of the various activ- 
ities which would make our civilization en- 
dure and flourish, the Federal Government 
should do more to give official recognition 
to the importance of the arts and other cul- 
tural activities. I shall recommend the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Advisory Commis- 
sion on the Arts with the Department of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise 
the Federal Government on ways to encour- 
age artistic and cultural endeavor and 
appreciation.” 

These sentiments alone, formulated by an 
eminence in our political hierarchy, indi- 
cate that the Government has seriously be- 
gun to concern itself with an enterprise 
previously left pretty much to its own totter- 
ing devices. And as if this healthy sign 
were not enough, the current issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, published May 9, con- 
tains a lively debate on the construction, in 
Washington, of a civic auditorium “including 
an Inaugural Hall of Presidents and a music, 
fine arts, and mass communications center.” 
Holding to the view that such a hall is neces- 
sary to insure that the District of Columbia 
become an authentic cultural capital, Rep- 
resentative FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, 
of New Jersey—who, incidentally, has intro- 
duced several excellent bills similar to Rep- 
resentative WaINRIGHT’s—has this to say: 

“One of the major ways in which we might 
turn reluctant and uneasy allies and the mil- 
lions of uncommitted peoples into friends 
is to earn their respect for our own culture. 
It is obvious, however, that if we have no 
respect for, and are officially indifferent to, 
our own best cultural efforts, if we show no 
concern as a people and as a Nation with 
our own contemporary culture and our living 
artists, then the peoples of other countries 
are hardly to be blamed if they ignore and 
are indifferent to the cultural contributions 
which we have to give the peoples of the 
world. 

“The fine arts are a unifying force, as 
Washington and Jefferson knew, and they are 
especially important to us now when our 
country is assailed from within and from 
without by divisive and undemocratic forces 
from the right and from the left.“ 

These, clearly, are the words of an en- 
lightened man. They reflect a judgment 
that knows art, understands what its powers 
are, And Representative THompPpson’s is no 
voice crying in the wilderness. Given time, 
one suspects he will be joined by a hale 
chorus of supporters sharing his goals and 
supplementing his ideals. 


{From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of May 16, 1955] 


For AN ARTS COMMISSION 


The hope of a civic auditorium and fine- 
arts center for Washington was pushed a 
tiny step forward last week with House pas- 
sage of a bill creating a Commission to form 
plans for such a project. Planning is an in- 
dispensable preliminary. But the Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts urged by 
President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message last January is still a radiant 
but remote vision. Representative Srurvz- 
SANT WAINWRIGHT, a Republican, has intro- 
duced a bill drafted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which em- 
bodies the President’s ideas in this connec- 
tion. Its merit is attested by Representative 
Frank THOMPSON, a Democrat, who some 
time ago made a rather more comprehensive 
proposal for an arts commission plus an audi- 
torium and art center for the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. 

The President was right when he said in 
his state of the Union message that “in the 
advancement of the various activities which 
will make our civilization endure and flour- 
ish, the Federal Government should do more 
to give official recognition to the importance 
of the arts and other cultural activities.” 
We believe that governmental encourage- 
ment and stimulation—something altogether 
different from the regimentation and con- 
trol characteristics of totalitarian states— 
can give great impetus to the arts. And we 
heartily agree with Secretary Hobby's obser- 
vation that “encouragement of the arts is a 
demonstration to itself and to others of a 
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nation’s belief in its spiritual resources and 
creative destiny.” 

No better beginning could be made by a 
Federal Acts Commission than the creation 
of an auditorium and art center in Wash- 
ington. This is why we prefer Mr. THomp- 
son’s bill to Mr. WarnwricHtT’s. The need for 
such a center was underscored this week by 
the Metropolitan Opera Co.’s recourse to a 
motion-picture theater for temporary ac- 
commodation here. The opera, and other 
forms of art, need a home of their own in 
Washington. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of May 11, 1955] 


AUDITORIUM STUDY 


Washington’s lack of a civic auditorium 
adequate to the needs of a city of this size 
and importance long has been of concern to 
public and private interests. Demands for 
a hall large enough to accommodate unusual 
national or local events, such as inaugural 
balls, operas, expositions, and the like, have 
been recurrent over recent years. There 
never has been a special study of the various 
problems involved.in a major project of this 
kind, however. Therefore, the House has 
taken a step in the right direction in voting 
to create a 21-member commission to con- 
sider the auditorium problem. 

The move is timely because of the possi- 
bility of fitting the project into the broad 
program for redevelopment of Southwest 
Washington. The Zeckendorf plan envisions 
a large meeting hall and cultural center in 
the heart of the rebuilt community along 
the water front. Sites in other parts of 
Washington have been suggested from time 
to time, including one near the East Capitol 
Street Bridge. More vexing than the site 
question is the problem of financing so huge 
an undertaking. Always in the past any 
proposal for Federal or District financing has 
withered under the drought of funds for 
nonessential improvements. 

Lately, however, there has been talk of in- 
teresting private investors in a community 
auditorium enterprise. There have been re- 
ports that outside promoters have made in- 
quiries into the availability of suitable sites 
and into economic aspects of such a plan. 
The proposed commission can help to clear 
up the confusion over location, sponsorship, 
financing, and uses of a great hall for public 
and commercial gatherings in the Nation’s 
Capital. Until some authoritative informa- 
tion on the project is prepared, the audi- 
torium idea is not likely to make much 
headway. 


[From the Chicago American of April 29, 
1955] 


House Group OKs PLAN ror CULTURE HALL 
(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, April 29.— Representative 
THOMPSON, Democrat, of New Jersey, urges 
congressional action to promote American 
culture and sports. 

The action would be in line with the pro- 
gram for competitive coexistence with Red 
Russia advocated by W. R. Hearst, Jr. 

The House District Committee favorably 
reported out THompson’s first bill on the 
subject. It provides for creation of a Fed- 
eral commission to formulate plans for con- 
struction in the District of Columbia of a 
civic auditorium. The latter would include 
an inaugural hall of presidents and a music, 
drama, fine arts, and mass communications 
center, 

WARNINGS CITED 

THOMPSON asked the House to heed warn- 
ings by the editor-in-chief of the Hearst 
newspapers and by Olympics Committee 
President Avery Brundage that this country 
is in danger of losing supremacy at the in- 
ternational games. 

THompson said his legislation is designed 
to put into effect the proposals made by 
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Hearst upon his return from behind the 
Iron Curtain, where he interviewed the four 
top Russian leaders. 

The proposal would create a National Ad- 
visory Committee under the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to develop 
a program with the States that would make 
the public more sports and culture conscious. 

Six million dollars in Federal funds would 
be used to match money raised by the States 
to promote the work. 

Welfare Secretary Hobby has approved a 
bill, introduced by Representative WAIN- 
WRIGHT, Republican, of New Jersey, for es- 
tablishment of a Federal commission on the 
arts and for other purposes. 

However, Representative THOMPSON and his 
Democratic colleagues do not think this ad- 
ministration bill goes far enough in activat- 
ing a dynamic competitive coexistence blue- 
print. 

RUSSIAN LEAD 

Brundage said the Russians are almost 
certain to dominate the 1956 Olympic games 
unless there is a sudden reawakening in this 
country. 

THOMPSON declared: 

“The huge Russian sports program is based 
on a broad and comprehensive system of 
physical training for everyone in the 
U. S. S. R. regardless of age or sex. 

“Undoubtedly one of the results of this sys- 
tem, started more than 20 years ago, was a 
substantial contribution to the success of the 
Soviet armies during World War II. No 
country is stronger than its people. 

“In his speech at Washington's National 
Press Club, William Radolph Hearst, Jr., after 
his Russian trip, said sports are a front on 
which the commissars are moving ahead full 
speed. 

“America, he said, has dominated the 
Olympic games since their inception. It has 
been a source of prestige throughout the 
world, especially with sport-conscious young 
people. 

“Mr. Hearst asked: ‘How will the youth of 
the world feel, especially in doubtful areas, 
if the Russian team ends America’s long 
sway at Melbourne in 1956?’ 

“Mr. Hearst advocates the establishment of 
a permanent planning board commissioned 
to formulate a strategy on all fronts for 
meeting the challenge of competitive co- 
existence with the Communists.” 

THOMPSON added that the legislation in- 
troduced by himself, Representative ROOSE- 
VELT, of California, and Representative REUSS, 
of Wisconsin, is designed to carry out the 
excellent proposals and timely warnings of 
Mr. Hearst. 


Progress Report on Desalting Sea Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
decade the diminishing water supply in 
this country has become a matter of 
great concern. To realize there is good 
cause for this concern one only needs to 
examine past history where whole civi- 
lizations have vanished from certain 
areas of the earth because their water 
supplies were exhausted. 

As the water needs of our country 
grow, as agriculture and industry require 
more and more water and our available 
supplies dwindle, the importance of 
water to our well-being and to our over- 
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all national economy is impressed upon 
us more and more. Expansion of our 
industries, our growing populations, and 
expanding agricultural production have 
increased tremendously the demand for 
large quantities of fresh water. This 
continued growth and expansion has 
placed a severe drain on water resources 
in certain areas. The sources of water 
on which we normally rely are gradually 
being exhausted and, through use and 
reuse, the supplies derived from these 
sources are being contaminated. There 
is an urgent need then for finding addi- 
tional fresh-water sources. 

Last year thousands of cities and 
towns throughout the Nation were forced 
to adopt measures curtailing water use. 
The availability of water has become a 
major factor in the location of industry, 
as industrial water needs rapidly expand. 

In the face of this alarming water 
situation, there is encouraging news for 
many of the areas most concerned over 
their dwindling water supplies. These 
are the areas that have an unlimited 
source of water but up to now this water 
has not been useable because of the salt 
content. There is enough fresh water 
in 1 cubic mile of ocean water to supply 
the entire Nation for 8 days. The prob- 
lem then is to separate the pure water 
from the salt and this problem is well 
on the way to being solved. 

On June 2, 1952, this body—House of 
Representatives—passed legislation es- 
tablishing a research program with the 
objective of developing economically 
feasible processes for converting saline 
or salt water to fresh water. This legis- 
lation was enacted and became known as 
the Saline Water Act of 1952. I am 
happy to report that progress under this 
research program has been encouraging. 
No longer does any area have to face the 
possibility of running out of water as 
long as there are supplies of salt or saline 
water available. Economic deminerali- 
zation of saline water is in sight. 

By this program initiated by the Con- 
gress in 1952, the foundation is being 
laid for realistic development of prac- 
tical conversion processes. At the be- 
ginning of the program the cost of con- 
verting sea water to fresh water by the 
best processes in use was estimated at 
about $400 to $500 an acre-foot. The 
initial cost goals for the program were 
set at $125 per acre-foot for municipal 
water and $40 per acre-foot for irriga- 
tion water on the basis that these 
amounts represented about the maxi- 
mum that could be borne by these types 
of use. These goals are in sight and it is 
believed that they can be reached and 
lowered if the research is continued. 

In accordance with the Saline Water 
Act of 1952, the research program is 
being accomplished under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior through, 
first, federally financed contracts for 
conducting scientific research with pri- 
vate scientists and engineers, educational 
institutions, scientific organizations, and 
engineering firms; second, encouraging 
development of saline water conversion 
processes by correlating and coordinat- 
ing efforts in this field; and third, stimu- 
lating the interest of private and public 
organizations and individuals in the 
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program. Some of the outstanding sci- 
entists in the country are working on the 
problem. In addition, there is a group of 
eminent leaders of educational, scientific, 
and industrial organizations serving as 
an advisory board to provide the Secre- 
tary with advice on broad policy matters 
relating to the program. The research 
and development now in progress is 
being watched with much interest by 
those engaged in similar projects in a 
number of foreign countries and there is 
cooperation between this Government 
and those abroad having mutual interest 
in this problem. 

Many ideas and processes have been 
studied. Some have shown promise and 
some have been discarded. The proc- 
esses under study include: First, electric 
membrane processes; second, vapor com- 
pression distillation; third, solar distil- 
lation; fourth, critical pressure devices; 
fifth, osmotic processes; sixth, solvent 
extraction; and seventh, separation by 
freezing. The technical details of these 
processes for those who are interested 
may be obtained from the printed hear- 
ings before the Interior Committee or 
may be obtained from the Department 
of the Interior. 

The program embodied in the 1952 act 
was for 5 years and called for the ex- 
penditure of $2 million over the 5-year 
period. H. R. 2126 would amend the 
Saline Water Act of 1952 to provide for 
uninterrupted continuation of the saline 
water conversion research program. 
This legislation would modify the basic 
act by extending the period of the re- 
search program by 5 years, by increasing 
the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated from $2 million to $6 million, and 
by permitting research to be carried on 
to a limited extent in existing Govern- 
ment laboratories. 

Under the provisions of the 1952 act, 
all research activities and field tests, in- 
cluding reports thereon and the cor- 
relation and coordination of all data, 
must be completed prior to July 15, 1957. 
It is necessary that extension of the pro- 
gram be authorized at this time if it is 
to continue without interruption. Under 
the existing law, most active research 
contracting would have to be termi- 
nated by about December of this year to 
permit completion of the work under the 
contract and final reporting of the re- 
sults and conclusions by the deadline of 
July 1957. 

Unless the program is extended, it 
would be terminated just at a time when 
the need for advance research and de- 
velopment of the most promising pro- 
cesses is expected to be paramount. Up 
until now, most of the research and de- 
velopment on processes has been on a 
relatively small-scale laboratory basis. 
Much of this exploratory research needs 
to be continued; however, in addition a 
few processes have shown sufficient 
promise to warrant the installation of 
pilot plants or the undertaking of field 
tests. Such plants and tests are essential 
in order to obtain reliable cost estimates 
and information on the durability of the 
unit, production capacity, power require- 
ments and other data necessary to dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of large-scale 
conversion. 
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The need for authority to use Govern- 
ment laboratories to a limited extent is 
primarily for the purpose of making un- 
biased comparisons of processes in con- 
firmation of research results. 

With the encouraging results from 
recent advancements, primarily as a re- 
sult of the legislation passed in 1952, I do 
not hesitate to predict that this research 
program, if it is continued, will result in 
development of processes which will, 
within the extension requested by this 
legislation, produce fresh water for 
municipal use in certain areas at a cost 
that is competitive with other sources 
and will produce fresh water for agricul- 
tural purposes in certain areas from 
brackish water at a cost which will be 
feasible. 


Biscuits and Cornbread for Coal Miners 
and Other Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 3706, similar to 
several others of equal intent and pur- 
pose, seeking to authorize Commodity 
Credit Corporation to process our sur- 
plus grains, now owned by the taxpayers 
but which are no more useful than a 
miser’s coins under the floor board, in 
order that those grains may become 
flour and meal for our unemployed coal 
miners and for other Americans. Like 
the hoarding miser, we know the grain 
is ours somewhere in nice storage piles, 
but in our inner wisdom from the Lord, 
we also know that such stored grain will 
never be useful until placed in channels 
of human consumption at home or 
abroad. And I for one believe in being 
good to our own before we hunt for 
recipients for our goods in Turkey or 
Pakistan. I do hope many Members of 
this body will give much thoughtful 
consideration to the desirability for this 
type of legislation during these days of 
unemployment in our great coal industry. 
If we encourage Venezuela by permit- 
ing that country to ship unlimited quan- 
tities of residual oil into America to 
compete with our domestic coal indus- 
try, then we ought to encourage our 
own unemployed coal miners by enacting 
legislation authorizing the processing of 
surplus grains into flour for biscuits and 
into meal for corn dodgers for the 
worthy families of some of the best 
Americans this side of Paradise, the min- 
ing people of southeastern Kentucky and 
of other sections of our coal-mining 
regions. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not claim to be a 
poet. But once I was booked for a me- 
morial address at a little mining com- 
munity down in Whitley County, Ky., 
in honor of the departed coal miners all 
of us had known and loved as neighbors 
and friends before they were called to 
that mystic bourne from which no 
traveler has ever returned. So, I came 
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up with a little poem honoring the min- 
ers we proposed to remember on that 
occasion. It follows below: 

THe MINING Max 

(By EUGENE SEA, Williamsburg, Ky.) 
(Read at homecoming of Bon Jellico miners 
on September 17, 1950) 

Miner, miner shining bright 
Down in caverns of the night. 
How could wheels make their turn, 
How could bright fires dance and burn 
Without you, O mining man? 


War or peace must have your coal, 
A world is waiting for black gold. 
So make a cut and shoot it down, 
Load it up to go to town. 

Blessing on you, mining man! 


Toil and danger both you know, 
Sometimes joy and sometimes woe. 
But light of night comes by your hand 
And with your help we run this land. 
Hail to you, O mining man! 


So now, Mr. Speaker, I trust this body 
at the proper time will not merely con- 
sider doing the Democratic thing or the 
Republican thing but rather the Chris- 
tian thing toward the unemployed 
“mining man” and others in giving sup- 
port to the legislation I have mentioned. 
I have decided that during my own con- 
gressional career, whether short or long, 
I do not intend to be pro-labor nor pro- 
capital nor pro-conservative nor pro- 
radical, but I do intend to be very pro- 
Christian and very pro-American. And 
I believe this legislation I have men- 
tioned is both Christian and American 
in its basic character. 


Don’t Turn Diverted Acres Into Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LES TER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, our present Federal farm pro- 
grams have not solved the many prob- 
lems facing the dairy farmers of the 
Nation. In fact, some elements of the 
general farm program not related to 
dairy farming actually impose new prob- 
lems for dairy farmers and the dairy 
industry. I refer specifically to the 
problem of diverted acres from other 
types of farming. It appears that in the 
past the diverted acres have been tem- 
porarily turned into use for dairying. 
This, of course, intensifies the problems 
of farmers normally and regularly en- 
gaged in dairy farming. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
an editorial from the May 7, 1955, issue 
of the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer which discusses this problem, 
Here is the full text of the editorial: 

It is true that the milk surplus picture 
looks a bit brighter than in 1954. However, 
there is still a big black cloud hanging over 
the dairy future. 

The thought of 30 million diverted acres is 
a continuing worry to dairymen. These are 
the acres taken out of corn, wheat, and cot- 


ton production by farmers who comply with 
Federal crop controls. 
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Government policy is to get these extra 
acres into hay and pasture crops. This is 
good for the land but it is sure to mean extra 
competition and more milk surpluses. 

More acres of hay and pasture are sure 
to mean more meat and milk. The only 
thing to do with forage is to feed it to cattle 
and sheep. Some of those added cattle will 
be dairy cows. 

We hate to see these diverted acres shifted 
from corn, cotton, and wheat and put into 
milk production. Competition is tough 
enough as it is. 

Acreage taken out of those crops should 
be taken completely out of circulation. 
Otherwise they solve one problem only to 
create another, 


I wish to point out to my colleagues 
that I have introduced a bill, H. R. 5942, 
which I believe solves the problem of 
diverted acres. Briefly, my bill calls for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to annually 
determine and proclaim prior to 
November 15 of each year a national 
conservation acreage reserve for the 
succeeding year. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, after surveys, will determine 
how many acres of land are needed for 
current production needs and how many 
acres of land are to be diverted into the 
conservation reserve. 

The national conservation reserve will 
then be broken down into State alloca- 
tions. The States in turn will allocate 
the reserve acreage to counties in the 
same ratio as the previous year’s acreage 
in national production totals. County 
farmer committees will then allocate the 
county’s conservation reserve to indi- 
vidual farmers on a similar basis. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to enter into annual agreements 
with individual farmers for the making 
of incentive payments to farmers who 
agree to put the specified number of 
acres into a conservation reserve on 
their farms. Such incentive payments 
will be based on the value of the custo- 
mary landlord’s share, in the area where 
the farm is located, of commodities 
which the Secretary determines would 
be produced on the reserve acres if they 
were used for commercial production 
for the crop year on which the contract 
is made. The bill limits incentive pay- 
ments to $2,000 for any farm operator's 
unit. 

I believe if my bill is adopted it will 
solve the problem of diverted acres— 
diverted acres that in the past have 
sometimes been turned into dairying or 
other types of farming. Under my bill 
diverted acres will be used for a conser- 
vation reserve. It is a reserve plan that 
will protect our top soil when we need it 
for an emergency or in the not too dis- 
tant future to meet increased popula- 
tion of the Nation. 


Developing a Sound Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


F 
HON. B. F. SISK 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 
Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
had the pleasure of having as my guest 
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on a radio program for the people of my 
istrict, our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable HaroLD D. CooLey, chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture of this 
House. I was so struck by his informa- 
tive discussion of our farm problems that 
I would like to repeat here some of the 
ground we covered and plead for quick 
and vigrous action by this Congress 
toward developing a sound farm pro- 
gram. 

In casting my vote for H. R. 12, which 
would restore 90-percent parity price 
supports for basic agricultural commod- 
ities and put a floor of 80 percent under 
dairy supports, Iam not under any illu- 
sion that this measure is any more than 
a step in the direction of adequate farm 
income security. I would like to make it 
clear that I do not consider price sup- 
ports, whether fixed at 99 percent or 
flexible, as anything more than a tem- 
porary prop to try to keep a large num- 
ber of our farmers from going bankrupt 
and losing their farms during the period 
before we can work out a sound, perma- 
nent, and effective program. 

In the first place, I am unhappy be- 
cause H. R. 12 makes no provision to help 
agricultural industries outside the so- 
called basic crops and dairying. I be- 
lieve that other farmers, raising other 
crops, are as much entitled to help as 
are the producers of the basic crops. In 
my own district we have large produc- 
tion of grapes, raisins, fruits and vege- 
table crops and the farmers who are sup- 
plying these essentials to the Nation 
have problems equally difficult with 
those of the producers of cotton, wheat, 
corn, rice, and peanuts, and I believe 
their economic welfare is as important 
to the Nation as is the survival of farm- 
ers producing basic commodities. 

I think it must be apparent that if 
price supports are to serve any effective 
purpose in saving our farm families from 
going under, they must be at 90 percent 
of parity. Actually, the difference be- 
tween the 90 percent and the 75 percent 
or 80 percent they would receive under 
the flexible support program is the 
amount keeping them alive and eating 
and able to operate their farms. For a 
large percentage of our farms, it is the 
slim margin of survival. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has publicly stated that 
the policy of the administration is to 
eliminate 10 percent of farm families. 
That means about 500,000 families, about 
2 million men, women, and children of 
America who have chosen farming as a 
way of life. The Secretary of Agriculture 
also advocates the flexible price support 
program and it is apparent he and the 
administration propose to use this device 
as a means of accomplishing his purpose 
to drive farmers away from their farms, 

Recently President Eisenhower deliv- 
ered a message to the Congress endors- 
ing a program of farm help put together 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 
After wrestling with the problem of what 
to do with our farmers who are on the 
verge of going under, what do they come 
up with? A proposal that the Federal 
Government assist them by educating 
them not to be farmers. They propose we 
solve our farm problem by educating 
farmers to be laborers or mechanics— 
not by helping them to be better farm- 
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ers, or trying to solve their price or dis- 
tribution problems. This would sound 
ridiculous if it were not tragic confirma- 
tion of the existence of an administra- 
tion program to liquidate farm families, 
Actually, it fits into a program which also 
is designed to pinch off and abandon rec- 
lamation, which would put water on mil- 
lions of acres and in many instances 
convert them from marginal to fine, pro- 
ducing acres, helping to solve the world’s 
food shortage. 

May I recall to you the prediction of 
former President Truman when he dedi- 
cated an important reclamation dam in 
1952 and told his listeners to mark it 
well, for if the Republican Party gained 
power, they would not see another dam 
like it? How well he knew the plans of 
the present administration is shown by 
the fact that there has not been a single 
new reclamation start since January 
1953. 

All this fumbling with our farms adds 
up to an administration philosophy I 
think is unknown to many of our farm- 
ers. It amounts to a plan to drive farm- 
ers out of business and herd them into 
industrial pursuits. As tools to accom- 
plish this purpose we have flexible, bank- 
ruptey price supports, stopping reclama- 
tion programs which would create new 
irrigated farms, and proposals to recruit 
farmers into industrial plants. Instead 
of a program to keep farmers in business 
producing food and fiber, we are asked to 
go along with a program to drive them 
off the farms. This is the opposite of a 
farm program as I see it. 

Since I have been in Washington I 
have been astonished and aghast at the 
hopeless, helpless attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I wish our farm- 
ers generally could see the callous and 
cold reaction of the leaders in that De- 
partment to the human problems they 
should be trying to solve. Believe me, 
when I take up with officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture the acute and 
immediate problems of a major segment 
of agriculture, the turkey industry, and 
am informed the Department proposes to 
do nothing to cooperate with the indus- 
try, I cannot accept their plan to shake 
out less efficient producers—to solve the 
problems by permitting chaos in the in- 
dustry this fall, with inevitable bank- 
ruptcy for thousands, 

The fact of the matter is that a con- 
tinued program of price supports is nec- 
essary at this time primarily because the 
administration has completely failed to 
develop a farm program. It appears we 
cannot expect such a program from the 
hopeless, helpless group now charged 
with this responsibility. As I see it, de- 
velopment of a long-range farm pro- 
gram is up to us and we cannot expect 
cooperation from the administration. 
When such a program is developed, we 
no longer will be concerned with either 
flexible or rigid price supports on their 
present basis, and I, for one, will be 
happy to see the end of this artificial 
emergency aid. 

How shall we go about working out a 
farm program? Certainly, we have a 
valid objective, and that must be to pro- 
vide a farm economy in which every 
hard-working farmer will know that by 
proper, efficient farm management, he 
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can recover his costs of production and 
receive a profit sufficient to raise and 
educate his children under a standard 
of living we want in an American home. 

Because we have proof with which we 
cannot argue that the world as a whole 
has a serious food shortage, we must 
grant that our local situation, with what 
appears to be surpluses, can be smoothed 
out by proper distribution. 

Reciprocal trade provides the basic 
tool for foreign agricultural distribution, 
and it is too bad the Department of Agri- 
culture continues to drag its feet in de- 
veloping world markets for our surplus 
farm production. 

We need also to encourage marketing 
agreements, cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, advertising and distribution 
programs to knock off the peak of sur- 
plus production and fill in the valleys of 
underproduction. 

We must curb food profiteering and 
speculation abuses and cut the costs of 
distribution, so that consumers can get 
food and clothing at fair prices while 
farmers receive a fair return. I am most 
happy to learn from Congressman 
CooLEY that the Agriculture Committee 
of this House is embarking on a program 
to study consumer and farm prices, and 
I have every hope that legislation to deal 
with this problem will result. 

We need more advance planning of 
projects to convert marginal land into 
good farms, through increased soil con- 
servation and a renewed program for 
reclamation, and we must overcome and 
throw aside the reluctance of the pres- 
ent administration to go ahead with 
these vital projects. 

In the face of a hopeless, helpless ad- 
ministration, the need of action by this 
Congress is urgent, lest delays wreck our 
farm economy and change our most basic 
strength into an agricultural shambles. 


Administration Gives Only Lipservice to 
Career Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
present administration has built a repu- 
tation for giving lipservice to many fine 
principles, and then by its actions com- 
pletely and callously disregarding these 
principles. 

The list of examples is long. Nowhere 
is it more in evidence than in connection 
with the civil service. From the Presi- 
dent on down, and from the President’s 
Silver Spring, Md., campaign speech in 
1952 we have heard very high-sounding 
pronouncements, with which we may all 
agree, about the administration’s devo- 
tion to strengthening the civil service; 
and more about eliminating favoritism, 
political and otherwise, in the selection 
and promotion of career employees. 

Last year it was the infamous Willis 
directive, issued from the White House, 
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which gave the career service a body 
blow. This year it has been the fine 
print in Executive Order 10577 which has 
brought so many complaints and charges 
of favoritism and discrimination in con- 
nection with the conversion program to 
the offset of those Members representing 
districts where there are a number of 
Federal employees. 

The National Civil Service League, a 
nonpartisan organization composed of 
some of the most outstanding people in 
the country, has proved to be a good 
watchdog, and constantly calls our at- 
tention to abuses by the administration. 

Mr. James R. Watson, executive direc- 
tor of the league, discussed some of the 
more flagrant cases of abuse in a speech 
he made before the Society for Personnel 
Administration. In so doing he called 
the roll of the many instances where 
practice has differed sharply from the lip 
service of the administration. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include a news account of Mr. 
Watson’s remarks written by Joseph 
Young in the Washington Evening Star 
for May 12, 1955: 

POLITICAL FAVORITISM CHARGED IN PROMOTIONS 
(By Joseph Young) 


The executive director of the nonpartisan 
National Civil Service League charged today 
that partisan politics and favortism are in- 
fluencing the promotion and appointment 
chances of Government career employees. 

James R. Watson, executive director of the 
league, told the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety for Personnel Administration: 

“This is where the patronage problem is 
especially serious. * * * It is impossible to 
sufficiently emphasize the demoralizing effect 
of such efforts. 

“If we are to have a system whereby cer- 
tain so-called career people must get political 
indorsements and be subjected to political 
tests before receiving appointments to career 
positions, then we will never achieve the ad- 
vancements in the civil-service system which 
we need.” 

The official of the 80-year-old business- 
supported organizaiton called on the admin- 
istration to clarify its policy regarding the 
career service and remove any cause for sus- 
picion of partisan influence which will pre- 
vent the constructive programs now under 
way from realizing their full potential. 


AFFECTS SELECTION 


“If the career service is to be subjected to 
political tests, Philip Young and his staff at 
the Civil Service Commission might as well 
abandon their progressive efforts to improve 
executive development and training,” Mr. 
Watson said. The public cannot afford to 
train executives in the career service who 
will be subjected to political suspicion by 
future administrations. Adequate selection 
of people for training cannot be accom- 
plished where political favortism is involved. 

If there are to be political tests, then 
President Eisenhower might as well discon- 
tinue efforts for the President’s incentive 
award program. What kind of incentive 
award system can we have if every person 
receiving an award is going to be suspected 
of being a political favorite? 

Mr. Watson cautioned Government per- 
sonnel officials not to resist changes in the 
civil-service system that will make the sys- 
tem more dynamic and workable. 


HELD TO NEED IMPROVEMENT 


Declaring that civil service “needs im- 
provement,” Mr. Watson added: “Just as we 
guard against favoritism, we must also be 
careful that we do not view every proposal 
for change as a raid on the merit system. 
In other words, civil service must be protect- 
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ed from the entrenched bureaucrats just as 
much as it must be protected from the pious 
politician who is going to save democracy 
from the civil service.” 

Mr. Watson observed that political patron- 
age, rather than civil service, was on the de- 
fensive these days, because the American 
public and the Nation's press are strong sup- 
porters of the merit system. 


PROGRAMS STALLED 


At yesterday's afternoon session in the 
Hotel Statler, CSC Chairman Philip Young 
told the SPA the current hassle over Federal 
pay-raise legislation threatens to delay ac- 
tion this year on other administration em- 
ployee-benefit proposals, such as group 
health insurance and employee training 
programs, 

Mr. Young also declared that the present 
system of having Congress adjust classified 
and postal salaries is too slow and cumber- 
some. He urged consideration of plans to 
place all Federal agencies on a full or partial 
wage-board basis, the same as is the base 
for per diem workers. 

Acknowledging that such plans offer some 
practical difficulties, Mr. Young said that 
might be adaptable within a general frame- 
work of congressional control. 

The CSC Chairman also said that a num- 
ber of difficulties have to be ironed out be- 
fore the Government joins in the single- 
packaged community charity drive. Mr. 
Young emphasized he is not opposed to a 
single-packaged drive. He said, however, 
the problem must be carefully studied and 
worked out before it is put into operation. 

Mr. Young also strongly praised the ad- 
ministration’s constructive personnel pro- 
gram for Government employees during the 
past few years, citing the numerous fringe 
benefits given to Federal workers. 


Milk Prices Will Increase if Surplus 
Decreases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
an editorial from the May 7, 1955, issue 
of the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer. The editorial follows: 


Should milk supports be boosted back up 
to 90 percent of parity? No one would blame 
a Wisconsin farmer for quickly answering 
“Yes” to that question. However, it is not 
that simple. 

In April 1954 Secretary Benson cut sup- 
ports from 90 down to 75 percent of parity in 
a single day. We argued that the drop was 
too far and too sudden and unfair to dairy- 
ing compared to other farm products. We 
still feel that it could have been done dif- 
ferently. 

How does the situation look as of May 
1955? Is this the time to push for a return 
to 90-percent supports? 

People are definitely using more milk, but- 
ter, and cheese than before the price drop. 
Production has leveled off. So the surplus 
picture has improved. 

Milk checks took quite a beating during 
the past year. Dairymen realize more than 
anyone just how much that hurt. 

But we must keep two things in mind. 
First, there is no chance politically of getting 
90-percent supports without controls on pro- 
duction. Second, if production isn't con- 
trolled, the country might get fed up with 
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dairy-support programs and we would lose 
what we have. 

Congress will yote 90-percent dairy parity 
only if the program carries built-in controls 
oz milk output. Do you want to be told how 
much milk you may produce? 

There is a tool which would solve surplus 
troubles. It is production payments and it 
should have been given a trial long ago. 

Let the market drop to where it will. Then 
let the Government make direct payments to 
farmers to make up the difference between 
market price and support price. 

Once that surplus is handled, dairy sup- 
ports and prices can again work their way 
higher, where they belong. Not only 90 per- 
cent but 100 percent of parity. 


The editorial, as you will note, cor- 
rectly observes that dairy products will 
never be supported at 90 percent of par- 
ity unless there are production controls 
and marketing quotas applied to the 
industry in the same manner as basic 
commodities are supported. 

I do not know if the majority of the 
Nation’s dairy farmers are willing to ac- 
cept controls and marketing quotas. 
The reason that I do not know is because 
the Nation’s dairy farmers have never 
been given the opportunity to discuss 
the pros and cons of such a program. It 
is my hope that the Dairy Subcommittee 
of the House will hold some hearings this 
year out in the country to get grassroots 
thinking of dairy farmers on this and 
other related problems. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 4360, 
which will make dairy products a basic 
commodity and which provides for con- 
trol and marketing quotas. If the pro- 
gram is approved by Congress, dairy 
farmers will receive compensation 
through incentive payments, as sug- 
gested in the editorial quoted above. 

I believe H. R. 4360 has considerable 
merit, but before action in Congress on 
it I would like to have it fully under- 
stood by the Nation’s dairy farmers. If 
the majority of dairy farmers do not 
want such a program—and we don't 
know at this time what their thinking 
is on this matter—then the issue would 
be resolved on this approach. Until 
such time as we have sufficient opinion 
from all of the major dairy producing 
areas we cannot say that dairy farmers 
favor the program or that they oppose 
it. 

That is why I hope the Dairy Sub- 
committee will hold the hearings I have 
suggested to get the broadest possible 
view of dairy farmers on support pro- 
grams. 


The Conference at the Summit— 
Its Basic Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 15, the Polish American Con- 
gress of 400 organizations of Americans 
of Polish descent, held appropriate cere- 
menies in Cleveland commemorating 
Polish Constitution Day. It was my 
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privilege to be the speaker on that occa- 
sion. My remarks were devoted to an 
expression of the unbreakable connec- 
tion between the spirit of human free- 
dom as expressed in the Polish consti- 
tution and the current struggle in which 
are now engaged to save individual 
liberty and the free institutions as we 
know them. Our participation in any 
meeting involving the masters of the 
Kremlin, whether it takes place at the 
summit or in a more realistic atmosphere 
of open covenants, openly arrived at, 
must be based upon a clear recognition 
that the cause of freedom is both indi- 
visible and timeless. Since I offered 
what I consider to be some practical 
suggestions for the administration in 
connection with the possibility of such 
a conference taking place, under unani- 
mous consent, I include my address in 
the REcorD: 
THE CONFERENCE AT THE SUMMIT— 
Irs Basic ISSUE 

I am honored to be able to join with you 
today in commemorating Polish Constitution 
Day. One hundred and sixty-four years ago 
Poland established a constitution which, in 
its basic essentials, reflects the great moral 
and political principles of our own American 
Declaration of Independence. 

This constitution was enacted at a time 
when Poland was under an alien occupa- 
tion, by a parliament of true and patriotic 
Poles, who were determined to create an 
indelible instrument to stand as a symbol 
of the great Polish spirit. 

The magnitude and enduring quality of 
that constitution is attested to by the fact 
that it has endured as an indestructible 
symbol of the Polish nation. 

It would do us well today to examine, for 

a moment, article 5 of the Polish consti- 
tution. Article 5 best expresses the form 
of government which the framers of this 
constitution intend for Poland and which, 
in my opinion, is a true reflection of the 
Polish spirit throughout all of recorded his- 
tory. 
Article 5 reads as follows: 
“All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the state, the civil liberty, and 
the good order of society, on an equal scale 
and on lasting foundation.” 

It is clear that the will of the people was 
the determining element in all matters re- 
quiring parliamentary action or civil au- 
thority. 

Our Declaration of Independence, our 
Constitution, and our Bill of Rights are, 
above all other things, founded upon the 
basic concept that the will of the people is 
paramount. 

We are saddened today as we see the Pol- 
ish nation suffering under a new occupa- 
tion—Russian communism, the most cruel, 
barbarous, inhuman, evil tyranny ever vis- 
ited upon any people or nation in the long 
history of mankind. We recall that in the 
period between the two World Wars, there 
was a rebirth of Polish independence and 
an almost unprecedented revival of the rich 
and generous culture of the Polish. 

We also remind ourselves that when the 
conspiracy of communism was probing into 
the nations beyond the confines of the prison 
of nations which we know as the Soviet 
Union, the Polish nation remained stanch 
and fearless in its treatment of the threat 
of communism. 

It is an undisputed fact of history that 
communism was never an internal threat 
to the security of the Polish nation and that 
the Polish Government never feared to call 
the hand of the Russians on any matter 
affecting the security of Poland. 
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This is a lesson which we, the people of 
the leading Nation of the world today, should 
carefully consider and reflect upon in these 
trying times. 

We also recall that with the rise of Hitler 
and his anti-Christian theories of nazism, 
the Polish nation stood firm in the face of 
this new danger. 

When Hitler, encouraged and stimulated 
in his plan of aggression, by the demon- 
strated lack of moral courage and principle 
on the part of western statesmen, made 
threats against the Polish nation, he learned 
that the Poles intended to fight for what 
was right. 

The Polish nation was caught in the 
merciless vise of the dictators, Stalin and 
Hitler. 

It is a fact of history that when most of 
the larger and more secure nations of 
Europe were urging that Poland take a con- 
ciliatory tone toward Hitler in order to pre- 
vent the outbreak of war, the Polish people 
did not hesitate to stand up for those basic 
principles upon which the cause of human 
freedom depends, and without which the 
tyrant and despot makes easy prey of na- 
tions and men. 

It was in these circumstances that heroic 
Poland, standing fast in defense of the cause 
of justice and freedom, was invaded by the 
overwhelming power of the dictators, Hitler 
and Stalin. 

It is therefore accurate for us to say that 
World War II was fought for the cause which 
Poland so nobly represents even though the 
Polish people received the most frightful 
rewards in the postwar period. 

The great event in history which we com- 
memorate today would be a very shallow 
affair if we did not ask ourselves these ques- 
tions—what are the hopes for Poland in the 
foreseeable future? What have we done? 
What can we do to bring the Polish nation 
back to its well deserved place in the family 
of free and sovereign nations? 

These may not be popular questions and 
indeed they may be questions which frighten 
the more timid of men who, in any case, 
have never been defenders of the cause of 
individual liberty or the rights of nations. 

But these are questions which disturb the 
conscience of all freemen. Finding the 
answers to these questions, in my opinion, 
will likely spell the difference between peace 
and war. 

It is part of our great American heritage 
that we seek peace and comity among all 
nations. But it is also part of our heritage 
that we have the courage to stand up for 
what is right regardless of what the imme- 
diate cost may be to us. 

During the last session of Congress, I was 
a member of a select committee which did 
attempt to find the answers to these ques- 
tions and consequently made an exhaustive 
study of the entire background leading to 
the loss of individual liberties and national 
sovereignty by Poland and all the other non- 
Russian nations now enslaved within the 
empire of communism. 

Alter completing that study and hearing 
the testimony of hundreds of eye witnesses, 
we concluded the following, among other 
things: 

“That the continued occupation of the 
captive nations by Soviet Communist power 
is the basic cause of the growing menace of 
war and stands as a threat to the security of 
the United States. This threat is increased 
in direct proportion to the time and oppor- 
tunity afforded the Communists to digest 
and consolidate their gains, and to use these 
gains as bases for further and greater ag- 
gressions. This threat is diminished in 
direct proportion as the Communist hold 
on the captive nations is weakened by a 
positive policy that promotes the forces of 
national independence behind the Iron Cur- 
tain.” 
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This committee also recommended that 
our Government, in the interest of prevent- 
ing world war III, undertake a political 
action program against the international 
Communist conspiracy. It charted a spe- 
cific course of action involving 13 principal 
points and urged that the Government im- 
mediately undertake that course of action 
in the interest of peace with freedom and as 
a means of preventing world war III. 

Now, against that background, we have 
heard a good deal of talk in the last week 
or two about what is being called a confer- 
ence at the summit. In language that you 
and I can understand, this means a meet- 
ing of the leaders of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and the Soviet Union. 

A great number of important questions 
have been raised in connection with this pro- 
posed conference, For example, where is the 
summit; and if the place finds a geographical 
location, what is the meaning of the word 
“summit"? 

Could this term have the meaning of old 
Greek mythology that the gods were meet- 
ing at the high point of land. 

There is also a practical question raised 
as to who, if anyone, can speak for the 
masters of the Kremlin. 

In my considered judgment, the most im- 
portant question of all is, What are those 
who participate in the conference going to 
talk about and what are the prospects that 
such a conference might, in any way, con- 
tribute to man’s age-long quest for peace 
and freedom. 

In this connection the Select Committee 
of the House of Representatives To Inves- 
tigate Communist Aggression, which I have 
referred to previously, made this, among 
other, recommendations: 

“That in the advancement of the American 
program for world peace and freedom all 
efforts therein be measured against the cri- 
teria of whether they assist the captive peo- 
ples to hasten the day when they may achieve 
their liberation, and that all acts or omis- 
sions which tend to confirm their enslave- 
ment be rejected.” 

I do strongly commend this recommenda- 
tion as the steady guidepost to President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles to 
be used in all their advanced preparations 
for the conference, as well as such delibera- 
tions as may develop as a consequence of 
the talk now going on about a conference 
at the summit. 

If we, as a Nation, fail to do less than 
follow the course which this recommenda- 
tion clearly charts, we will, in my opinion, 
have deserted our fundamental traditions 
and political institutions. 

The many enslaved nations which cry out 
for the emancipation of their people look to 
the United States as their last great hope. 

The people of Poland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Byelorussia, Slovakia, 
Chechia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Geor- 
gia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan, and 
other enslaved nations suffering under a 
common tyranny, have the common aspira- 
tion for those freedoms which are reflected 
in the spirit of the constitution of Poland 
which we commemorate today. 

When these nations are freed from the 
chains of Russian communism and have, by 
the unqualified exercise of the principle of 
national self-determination, regained for 
themselves and their posterity the benefits 
of liberty and self-government—only then 
will we have opened the door to a just and 
enduring peace. 

The spark of individual liberty and love 
of human freedom has burned brightly in 
the breasts of all true Poles down through 
history. It was this spark which brought 
General Kosciuszko and other Polish heroes 
of the Revolutionary War to our shores. It 
was this same spark which brought thou- 
sands upon thousands of the sons and 
daughters of Poland to America to help build 
this great democracy which we today so 
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cherish. It is this same spark burning in 
the breasts of mankind which will eventually 
put us on the path to peace and freedom— 
a goal which will be attained only when all 
the enslaved nations are liberated. 


Davy Crockett Was a Tar Heel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the Davy 
Crockett smash-hit song has focused the 
attention of the American people on the 
life and exploits of one of our most color- 
ful early pioneer heroes. 

The passage of time has somewhat 
dimmed the record of Davy Crockett. 
Although he was one of the best known 
of all the frontiersmen of the early 19th 
century, historians have not given his 
life the attention it deserves, Until just 
a few weeks ago, the mention of Davy 
Crockett would hardly have stirred a 
ripple of interest. Today his name is a 
household word—at least in every house- 
hold where there are youngsters. 

It remained for a talented songwriter, 
recognizing the dramatic appeal of the 
Davy Crockett story, to capture the 
imagination of the American public by 
depicting the highlights of Davy’s career 
in a song that has literally taken the 
country by storm. 

As proof that interest in Davy Crockett 
is not confined to boys and girls, I re- 
mind you that on last Thursday the 
gentleman from Texas IMr. Dres], 
speaking in the well of the House, paid 
his respects to the memory of Davy 
Crockett and reminded us of some of the 
lessons we can learn from the example 
of his record and career as a Member of 
Congress more than 100 years ago. 

Davy Crockett is generally understood 
to have been a native of Tennessee. 
The author of the song says that he was 
born in that State, and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dres] spoke of the 
pride Tennesseeans have for him as a 
native son. 

I cannot contradict the claim that 
Davy Crockett was born on soil that is 
now Tennessee. But, the statement that 
Davy was born in Tennessee does not 
tell the whole story. At the time Davy 
Crockett was born on August 17, 1786, the 
State of Tennessee was not in existence. 

Davy Crockett was born a resident of 
the great State of North Carolina and 
remained a citizen of our State until 1790 
when Congress accepted a deed of ces- 
sion from North Carolina for the terri- 
tory which is now Tennessee. 

Indeed, we have even closer ties than 
this with the Crockett family. Davy’s 
father lived for a time in my home 
county of Lincoln in the State of North 
Carolina. He fought against the British 
and Tories at King’s Mountain in a bat- 
tle which, incidentally, was the turning 
point of the Revolutionary War and led 
directly to the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, 
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Tradition has it that Davy’s father 
struck up a close acquaintance with 
some of the men who came across the 
Blue Ridge Mountains from the then 
western territory to help fight the British 
at King’s Mountain, and, after the war, 
he was persuaded to return with them to 
the territory which a few years later 
became Tennessee. 

Although Davy Crockett is said to have 
been illiterate, he was sufficiently edu- 
cated to write a very readable and in- 
teresting autobiography. He did not 
have the advantage of much formal 
schooling, but acquired his education in 
the same way that Abraham Lincoln did. 
If his autobiography was not written in 
classical language, it shows that he pos- 
sessed great native intelligence and a 
ready, if rustic, wit. 

The following sentences are quoted 
out of context from Davy Crockett’s 
autobiography to show something of his 
style of writing and as evidence on the 
question of his nativity: 

My father’s name was John Crockett, and 
he was of Irish descent. He was either born 
in Ireland or on a passage from that country 
to America across the Atlantic. He was by 
profession a farmer, and spent the early 
part of his life in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. * * * He fought in the Battle of 
King’s Mountain, against the British and 
Tories, and in some other engagements, of 
which my remembrance is too imperfect to 
enable me to speak with any certainty. At 
some time, though I cannot say certainly 
when, my father, as I have understood, lived 
in Lincoln County, in the State of North 
Carolina. How long I don't know. But 
when he removed from there, he settled in 
that district of country which is now em- 
braced in the east division of Tennessee, 
though it was not then erected into a State. 

I was born, according to the best informa- 
tion I have received on the subject, on the 
17th of August, in the year 1786; whether 
by day or night, I believe I never heard, but 
if I did, I have forgotten. * * * At the time 
my father lived at the mouth of Limestone, 
on the Nolachucky River. 


Davy Crockett was elected to Congress 
as a supporter of Andrew Jackson, and 
the district from which he came was pre- 
dominantly Jackson territory. How- 
ever, when President Jackson departed 
from what Davy Crockett believed to be 
right, Davy vigorously opposed him. 
Davy’s strong opposition to some of the 
policies of President Jackson brought 
down upon him the displeasure of the 
administration, and in his autobiography 
Davy credits his defeat for reelection to 
the active fight made against him in the 
campaign by officials of the administra- 
tion. 

It was after his return to private life 
that the struggle of the Texans for in- 
dependence attracted Davy Crockett’s 
attention. He says in his autobiography 
that he was appealed to by Texans to 
come to that territory and help them in 
their fight for independence. He threw 
himself into that struggle and gave his 
life in the cause of liberty, just as he 
sacrificed his political career because he 
would not surrender his principles to 
hold public office. 

This is the great lesson we can all learn 
from the life and career of Davy 
Crockett. 

Davy apparently kept a diary during 
the battle of the Alamo, because the 
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closing chapters of the book contain a 
day-by-day account of the siege. His 
last entry in the book was made on 
March 5, 1836, and in the closing pages 
he described a sortie from the Alamo in 
which Davy and several companions 
ventured out into “no man’s land” to 
rescue a member of the besieged party 
who was returning to the fort following 
a fruitless effort to get help. 

The following is the last entry made 
by Davy in his book: 

March 5. Pop, pop, pop. Bom, bom, bom, 
throughout the day. No time for memo- 
randums now. Go ahead. Liberty and in- 
dependence forever. 


National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics 40th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics has now reached its 40th anni- 
versary. It is difficult to assess the tre- 
mendously significant part this organiza- 
tion has played in the progress of avia- 
tion in this Nation. The great strides 
that the aviation industry has made 
could not have been possible without the 
research and advice of the NACA. Its 
contribution to the national defense is 
incalculable. The NACA is the Govern- 
ment agency charged with the responsi- 
bility for conducting an adequate pro- 
gram of scientific aeronautical research. 
It was established in 1915 to supervise 
and direct the scientific study of the 
problems of flight with a view to their 
practical solution. The committee serves 
without pay; its only compensation being 
the great satisfaction it receives from 
the importance of its work and the suc- 
cess of its research. Its membership is 
comprised of its Chairman Jerome C. 
Hunsaker, Vice Chairman Detlev W. 
Bronk, Joseph P, Adams, Allen V. Astin, 
Preston R. Bassett, Leonard Carmichael, 
Ralph S. Damon, James H. Doolittle, 
Rear Adm. Lloyd Harrison, Ronald M. 
Hazen, Vice Adm. Ralph A. Ofstie, Lt. 
Gen. Donald L. Putt, Donald A. Quarles, 
Arthur E. Raymond, Francis W. Reichel- 
derfer, Oswald Ryan, Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times in 
its issue of May 13, 1955, tips its editorial 
to the NACA on the occasion of its 40th 
anniversary. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial in the Recorp, as follows: 
NACA AT Forty 

One of the bulwarks of our national de- 
fense and a spearhead of our peacetime prog- 
ress in the air is celebrating the 40th anni- 
versary of its establishment. This is the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
founded by act of Congress and first ap- 
pointed by President Wilson in 1915. Serving 
without pay, the committee operates like a 
board of directors, establishing policy and 
planning the research programs to be fol- 
lowed by the 7,000 civil-service personnel 
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who make up the technical and administra- 
tive staff. The programs have resulted in 
developments without which we would have 
lagged behind both in the weapons which 
have protected our freedom and in the great 
network of commercial air transport which 
knits the Nation so closely and binds us in 
so short a space of time to the rest of the 
free world. 

At the great Langley Aeronautical Labora- 
tory in Virginia; the Ames Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory at Moffet Field, Calif., and the Lewis 
Flight Propulsion Laboratory at Cleveland, 
many of the enormous forward strides in 
aerodynamical design which make possible 
today’s flight above the speed of sound and 
in engines and rocket-power plants have 
received their initiative and progressed 
through technical guidance from the com- 
mittee. As Representative VINSON, of Geor- 
gia, has well said, “There is not a military 
or commercial plane flying today in this 
country which does not reflect in some way 
the research of the NACA.” 


Norway Independence Day in Greater New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday afternoon at Leif Eriksson Square 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., the Norwegian- 
American 17th of May Committee of 
Greater New York, 1955, celebrated Nor- 
way’s Independence Day. There was an 
immense colorful parade and a gathering 
of at least 20,000 people who listened to 
the program at the parade’s conclusion. 
My good friend and distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Ray] and I were accorded the honor 


of addressing the huge assemblage. The 
program read as follows: 

PROGRAM 
(Leif Eriksson Square, Brooklyn, N. T., 


Sunday, May 15, 1955—3 p. m.) 


Star-Spangled Banner: The Freeport High 
School Band, Dr. J. Maynard Wettlaufer, 
director. 

Introduction: Einar Bredland, cochair- 
man, 17th of May Committee. 

Master of ceremonies: Edward C. Halvor- 
sen, chairman, 17th of May Committee. 

Invocation: Rev. Leif T. Gulbrandsen, 
pastor, Trinity Lutheran Church, Flushing, 
N. Y. 

Welcome and opening remarks: S. A. 
Haram, president, the Norwegian Children’s 
Home Association. 

Greetings: Hon. JOHN J. Roonry, Member 
of Congress. 

Greetings, Norwegian Government: Hon, 
Thor Brodtkorb, Consul General of Norway. 

Ja, Vi Elsker Dette Landet: Viking Junior 
Band, Irving Bardon, director. 

The Norwegian Singing Society: O. Wil- 
liam Erickson, director. 

Greetings: Hon. John J. Cashmore, presi- 
dent, Borough of Brooklyn. 

The Freeport High School Band, enter- 
tainment: Dr. J. Maynard Wettlaufer, di- 
rector. 

Greetings: Hon. Joun H. Ray, Member of 
Congress. 

Seventeenth of May Sermon: Rev. J. Ing- 
vald Opsal, pastor, Our Saviour's Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gud Signe Noregs Land (first verse): The 
Freeport High School Band. 
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America (first verse): The Freeport High 
School Band. 

Crowning of Miss Norway: By Consul Gen- 
eral Thor Brodtkorb (sponsored by Scandi- 
navian American Business Association, Inc.). 

Selections by Peder Tonnesen, tenor. 


The following were my remarks on 
this occasion: 


Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague, Congress- 
man Ray, the Honorable Consul General of 
Norway, Commissioner Nolan, all the dis- 
tinguished guests here on this platform, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

It is indeed a privilege and a high honor to 
address this distinguished gathering at this 
wonderful parade today which commemo- 
rates the 141st anniversary of Norway’s In- 
dependence Day, May 17, 1955. Especially 
is it so for one born here in Brooklyn of 
Irish parents who has had the opportunity 
to visit beautiful Norway on three occasions 
over the years. 

I am grateful to your chairman, Mr. Hal- 
vorsen, Mr. Bredland, Reverend Opsal, Rey- 
erend Gulbrandsen, and all the members of 
your committee for their kind invitation to 
address you briefly on this historic occasion. 
I have always followed the developments and 
activities of Norway with a great deal of ad- 
miration, and I applaud the achievements of 
Norway’s stable and democratic government 
in a world faced with strife and discontent 
in many areas, particularly those unfortu- 
nate nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

Throughout the past 141 years the Con- 
stitution of Norway has withstood the test of 
time. The people of Norway have decisively 
rejected communism and all other forms of 
government alien to their democratic ideals 
and principles. As a matter of fact they 
have made the ideals of democracy a living 
and revered reality. 

We in the United States shall long re- 
member the determined and courageous 
stand of the Norwegian people against Nazi 
Germany, both in combat and in the tena- 
cious unrelenting underground struggle in 
the years that followed. The people of Nor- 
way not only vigorously fought and opposed 
Nazi Germany but also have consistently de- 
fied Communist Russia, despite the fact that 
Norway has a common boundary with the 
Soviet monster and is menaced by the huge 
Red army which is in such close proximity. 

Not only have the people of Norway dem- 
onstrated rare courage and bravery in war 
and in the potential threats of this cold- 
war period, but equally important, they have 
created an example of democracy that serves 
as an inspiration to the freedom-loving peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

Americans of Norwegian birth and descent 
have made great contributions toward the 
things that make for a better life here in 
the United States. They have played a de- 
cisive role in the enrichment of our lives 
by their culture, their music, their industry 
and their strong religious and moral con- 
victions. Because of these strong convic- 
tions and their love of American ideals they 
have given us many notable and effective 
leaders in our Government and in our public 
service. 

This is truly a heartwarming and inspir- 
ing patriotic demonstration. I not only ex- 
tend congratulations to the people of Nor- 
way on the anniversary of their constitution 
but also my friends here in Brooklyn of Nor- 
wegian birth and descent, 

My fervent wish for Norway is that this 
annual celebration shall stand as a symbol 
of the continuing close association between 
our two countries in defense of that political 
liberty for which the Norwegian constitution 
stands. May all of us be blessed by the es- 
tablishment of peace and freedom every- 
where, and a world in which peaceful citi- 
zens and nations need no longer be on guard 
against aggression and tyranny. 
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Public Law 24, the Second Supplemental 
Appropriations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
thinking it will be of general interest to 
my colleagues, I am extending my re- 
marks to include a tabulated summary 
of the appropriations provided for in 
Public Law 24, the Second Supplemental 
Appropriations Act. This was compiled 
at my request by Elizabeth Elward, of 
the American Law Division of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. It follows: 

Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955) 
CHAPTER I 
Department of Agriculture: 
Agricultural Research 


e Te gae A 


CHAPTER II 

Department of Commerce: 
Office of the Secretary 

Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration: Claims, Federal 


Civil Aeronautics Board: 
Payments to air carriers 8, 900, 000 
Maritime activities: 


Operating-differential 

gubsidies 50, 000, 000 
Salaries and expenses 400, 000 
Repair of reserve fleet 

— cnc ncemenann ease 970, 000 


Repair of reserve fleet ves- 
sels (liquidation of con- 
tract authorization) -_.. 

Bureau of Public Roads: 

Federal-aid highways (liq- 
uidation of contract 
authorization 

Forest highways (liquida- 
tion of contract au- 
thorization) ~.....-.... 


95, 000, 000 


3, 500, 000 


Public lands highways 
(liquidation of contract 
authorization) ~....... 

Total, Department of 
Commerce 


875, 000 


159, 645, 000 


Independent Offices—Small 
Business Administra- 
tion: 

Salaries and expenses 
rc Secu 


ee transfers, limitation increases, 
e 

1 Continues available uncommitted bal- 
ances through Dec. 31, 1955. 

*Authority to transfer not to exceed 
$110,854. 

Authority to transfer not to exceed 
$840,000, 

č Increase of $75,000 in limitation. 

s Authority to transfer an additional 
$224,000. 
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Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955)—Continued 
CHAPTER H continued 

Department of Defense, 
Civil Functions—Depart- 
ment of the Army, Canal 
Zone Government: Oper- 


ating expenses $230, 000 
Total, chy .... 159, 875, 000 
CHAPTER I 
Department of Defense 
Interservice Activities: 
eee eee eee (4, 320, 000) 
Retired pay (8, 000, 000) 
AND SRST ROR A (14, 000, 000) 
Military personnel, Army. (150, 000, 000) 
Military personnel, Air 
res 2 (110, 000, 000) 
Total, chy HI * (286, 320, 000) 
. 
CHAPTER Iv 
Foreign Operations—Mutual 


Security: Contributions to 
the United Nations ex- 
panded program of tech- 
nical assistance = 
Independent Offices—Export- 
Import Bank; Administra- 
tive expenses ees 


* (6, 500, 000) 


* (55, 000) 


Total, ch. IV. =- (6, 500, 000) 


CHAPTER V 
Independent offices: 
Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration: Surveys, 
plans and researen ~.......--.-.. 
Federal Communications 
Commission: Salaries 


Federal Power Commis- 
sion: Salaries and ex- 
% (( sa 

General Services Adminis- 
tration: Expenses, gen- 
eral supply fund_...... 

National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics: 
Salaries and expenses 

Sco Locks Centennial 
Celebration Commis- 
(( soe 


100, 000 


(200, 000) 


240, 000 


15, 000 


Veterans’ Administration: 
Compensation and pen- 
r... w 
Readjustment benefits 
Grants to Republic of 
Philippines 


240, 000, 000 
155, 000, 000 


611, 000 


Total? Veterans’ 


ministration... 395, 611, 090 


EASES AR E A saan ente ss 


CHAPTER VI 
Department of the Interior— 
Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment: Management of 
lands and resources 
National Park Service: Jones 
Point Bridge 
Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service: Salaries 
and expenses — 


Increase in limitation. 

To be derived by transfer from available 
appropriations, 

šTo be derived by transfer from “Mutual 
Defense Assistance, Southeast Asia and the 
Western Pacific, 1955.” 

„To be derived by transfer from Defense 
Public Works, community facilities.” 


396, 051, 000 


350, 000 


600, 000 


2, 570, 000 
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Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955)—Continued 
CHAPTER U- continued 

Independent Offices—Na- 
tional Capital Planning 
Commission: 

Salaries and expenses, 
Washington regional 
mass transportation 


John Marshall Bicenten- 
nial Commission a 10, 000 


Total, ch, vI -...- =- 3, 730, 000 


CHAPTER VIT 


Department of Labor—Bu- 
reau of Employment Se- 
curity: 

Grants to States for unem- 
ployment compensation 
and employment service 
administration 

Unemployment compensa- 
tion for Federal em- 
0 7, 500, 000 


Total, Department of 
D E E 7, 500, 000 


Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare: 
Office of Education: 
Payments to school dis- 
20, 000, 000 
Assistance for 
construction = 
Public Health Service: 
Assistance to States, 


48, 500, 000 


* (6 


(100, 000) 
Social Security Adminis- 
tration—Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance: Grants to 
States for public assist- 
238, 000, 000 
Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance: 
Salaries and expenses 
Office of the Secretary: 
Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Field Services a 


(10, 620, 000) 


Total, Department of 
Health, Education, 


and Welfare 306, 500, 000 
Railroad Retirement 
Board; Salaries and ex- 

Derne. 10 (256, 000) 

Total, on. Vienna 314, 000, 000 


CHAPTER VIII 

Public Works—Department 

of the Interior—South- 

western Power Administra- 

tion: Operation and main- 
tenance lazoan ea 400, 000 


Total, ch. VIII — 400, 000 


Indicates transfers, limitation increases, 
etc. 

Increase in limitation. 

Language change. 

u Increases limitation for personal services 
from $2,400,000 to $2,418,000. 

1t To be derived by transfer from “Retired 
pay of commissioned officers,” fiscal year 
1955. 

Language making this appropriation 
available for the payment of members of the 
uniformed force of the Fire Department. 

“To be derived from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board (trust fund). 
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Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental 
appropriation bill, 1955) Continued 


CHAPTER IX 
Department of State: 


Salaries and expenses (6750, 000) 
Contributions to interna- 
tional organizations 0 
Missions to international 
organizations (12, 500) 
International contingen- 
A 0100, 000) 


Department of Justice: 
Legal Activities and Gen- 
eral Administration: 
Salaries and expenses, 
United States attor- 


neys and marshals 300, 000 
Salaries and expenses, 
United States attor- 
neys and marshals 200, 000 
Salaries and expenses, 
claims of persons of 
Japanese ancestry: 
C 198, 267 
— ey eee ea 870, 000 
Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation: Salaries 
and expenses 1. 100, 000 
Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service: 
Salaries and expenses. 1, 250, 000 
Federal Prison System: 
Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Prisons 180, 000 
Support of United 
States prisoners 600, 000 
Total, Department of 
Justice S 4, 698, 267 
ES 
The Judiciary: 
Supreme Court of the 
United States: Care of 
the building and 
ET esa 12, 500 
Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals: Salaries 
and expenses 13, 300 
Courts of appeals, district 
courts, and other judi- 
cial services: 
Salaries of judges 900, 000 
Salaries of supporting 
personne 86, 000 
Fees of jurors and com- 
missioners 380, 000 
Travel and miscellaneous 
expenses = 45, 000 
Salaries of referees._... % (20, 800) 
Expenses of referees 21(34, 575) 
Total, the Judiciary_- 1, 436, 800 
— ee 
Total, ch. IX. 2 6, 135, 067 
CHAPTER X 
Treasury Department: 
Bureau of Accounts: Sal- 
aries and expenses x 85, 000 
Coast Guard: 
Operating expenses: (1, 100, 000) 
Retired pay 6584, 000) 
Reserve training — (46, 000) 
Total, Treasury De- 
partment 85, 000 


13 To be derived by transfer from “Acquisi- 
tion, construction, and improvements.” 

To be derived by transfer from Govern- 
ment in occupied areas,” fiscal year 1955. 

* To be derived by transfer from “Contri- 
butions to international organizations,” fis- 
cal year 1955. 

1 To be derived by transfer from “Edu- 
cational aid for China and Korea.“ 

1 aa be derived from the referee’s salary 
und, 

To be derived from the referee’s expense 
fund. 
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Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplemental Public Law 24, 84th Cong. (2d supplementai 


appropriation bill, 1955)—Continued 
CHAPTER Xx—con,. 


Post Office Department: For- 
eign mail transportation, 


TTT 4 ($25, 000) 
Independent offices — Tax 
Court of the United States: 
Salaries and expenses 63, 000 
Total, independent of- 
ten eee 63, 000 
Total, ch. XK 148, 000 
E ˙— i 
CHAPTER XI 
District of Columbia: 
Operating expenses: 
Office of Corporation 
Gun,! —2— (2, 500) 
Metropolitan Police (ad- 
ditional municipal 
services, American Le- 
gion Convention) 90 
Department of Public 
Watt! (650, 300) 
(152, 900) 
(28, 008) 
(10, 587) 
(155, 095) 
enn — (996, 890) 
Capital outlay: Capital 
outlay, miscellaneous... (26, 500) 
Total, ch. X (1, 023, 390) 
ES 
CHAPTERS XII AND XIIA 
Legislative branch: 
Senate: Salaries and ex- 
pense allowance of 
Senators, mileage of 
the President of the 
Senate and of Sena- 
tors, and salary and 
expense allowance of 
the Vice President: 
Compensation of Sena- 
96G 320, 001 
Compensation of the 
Vice President of the 
United States 1, 667 
Office of the Secretary: 
Joint recording facili- 
. 3, 905 
Office of Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper: 
For adjustment of sal- 
Syl PERE S 140 
Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, sal- 
aries and expenses 3, 800 
Contingent expenses of the 
Senate: 
Furniture “ 5, 000 
Miscellaneous items 51,950 
Packing boxes 500 
Fostage stamps 115 
Total, Senate 387, 078 
House of Representatives: 
Salaries of Members 1, 468, 000 
Coordinator of Informa- 
. on 2, 000 
Majority leader 5 5, 400 
Folding documents 10, 000 
Total, House of Repre- 
sentatives = 1, 485, 400 


35 transfers, limitation increases, 
ete. 
„To be derived by transfer from “Railway 
mail service, 1947.“ 

* Increase in limitation for settlement of 
claims, 

* Unless otherwise provided, District of 
Columbia appropriations shall be paid out of 
the general fund for the District of Colum- 
bla. 


appropriation bill, 1955) - Continued 
CHAPTERS XII AND XITA—con, 


Legislative branch—Continued 
Capitol Police: 


Capital Police Board- 821. 139 
Capitol Police Board 38, 972 
Total, Capitol Police 
joy ee eS a 60, 111 
Architect of the Capitol: 
Capitol Buildings 16, 000 
Capitol Grounds 611, 000 
Senate Office Building 53, 000 
House Office Buildings pe 
Additional House Office 
Building......-.-.--. 5, 000, 000 
Additional Senate Office 
CCC c eee some 
Total, Architect of the 
Gapitol 2-5... 5, 680, 000 
Government Printing Office: 
Printing and binding 700, 000 
Total, chapters XII 
and XITA_...-..... 8, 312, 589 


CHAPTER XIII 
Judgments and authorized 


claims: 
Judgments and authorized 
ORSINI cree AA 3, 234, 377 
Judgments and authorized 
r ee ee 6, 269, 842 
Total, ch, XIII 9, 504, 219 
—̃ — 
Grand total 898, 805, 875 


Nore,—Continues antistrike provisions. 


Collector of Customs Appointment for the 
Idaho-Montana District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ORVIN B. FJARE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr.FJARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I would like to include a letter I have 
today sent to the Honorable George M. 
Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Yesterday a gentleman from Idaho was 
nominated to be the new Collector of 
Customs at Great Falls, Mont. We in 
Montana regard this as one of the few 
Federal jobs that rightfully should be 
filled from our great State, and conse- 
quently I am vigorously protesting the 
nomination from our neighboring State 
of Idaho. 

The letter is as follows: 


May 12, 1955. 
The Honorable GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Secretary: I have been in- 
formed that an Idaho man has been nom- 
inated for the position of Collector of Cus- 
toms for the Idaho-Montana District, with 
headquarters at Great Falls, Mont. 

I want to vigorously protest the nomina- 
tion, and ask that the nomination be recon- 
sidered, because this position has histori- 
cally belonged to Montana. We have the 
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great majority of interest in every respect in 
this position, by virtue of miles of boundary 
served, number of ports of entry, volume of 
traffic, and flow of commerce. 

Your careful reconsideration of this nom- 
ination will be greatly appreciated by me. 

Sincerely yours, 
OrvIn B. FJARE. 


Increase Minimum Wage to $1.25 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE, Mr. Speaker, legislation 
to increase the minimum hourly wage is 
being considered by the Committee on 
Education and Labor. I appeared before 
the committee today and made my plea 
in behalf of the underpaid workers who 
are looking hopefully to Congress for re- 
lief and a decent living wage. It is my 
sincere hope that the committee will 
act favorably so the bill can be consid- 
ered by Members of the House whom, 
I am convinced, will set a minimum wage 
which will more nearly approximate 
today’s high living costs. 

My statement before the committee 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, I wish to 
thank you for this opportunity to testify 
before this committee today on the pro- 
posed amendment to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

The proposal to increase the minimum 
‘wage to $1.25 an hour and to extend coverage 
of the act to workers not now protected by 
a minimum wage floor and the provisions 
for time and a half for overtime work will 
continue to enlist my complete support. 

An increase in the minimum wage is not 
only a family necessity, but it is a national 
economic necessity as well. We must think 
in terms of increasing the purchasing power 
of the low income earner. A clear analysis 
compels us to regard the worker as a con- 
sumer whose increased purchasing power 
could stimulate a lagging economy, rather 
than thinking of him as an economic liabili- 
ty to his employer whose wages, if increased, 
will either drive his employer out of business 
or raise prices for all of us. 

Opponents of the $1.25 minimum wage 
repeatedly say that this would increase un- 
employment and many firms would be forced 
to reduce their payrolls or even go out of 
business. This is the same argument that 
was used when the minimum wage was set 
at 30 cents in 1939 and again when it was 
set at 75 cents in 1950. This grim prophecy 
simply has not been borne out by facts. 

In 1950 when the minimum wage was in- 
creased to 75 cents an hour, there were 
practically no plant shutdowns or layoffs 
resulting from this measure. Opponents of 
the measure then, as now, had predicted 
economic disaster. 

In fact, the Department of Labor studies 
revealed that in five low-wage industries 
southern sawmills, men’s dress shirts and 
nightwear, fertilizer, men's seamless hosiery 
and wood furniture—even though the higher 
minimum wage required increased wages for 
& substantial proportion of the workers in 
those industries the adjustment to the high- 
er wage scale was made with “only minor 
determinable effects.” 

At that time the Secretary of Labor said 
in his annual report, “Prices for products 
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of low-wage industries affected substantially 
by the necessity for the payment of higher 
wages do not seem to have risen as a group 
any higher than prices of other products. 
Increased efficiency of production, 
particularly through mechanization and 
high volume operations, apparently absorbed 
much of the increased cost.” 

It is self-evident that every American 
worker is entitled to a decent standard of 
living. It is also axiomatic that no worker 
can enjoy what we like to refer to as the 
American way of life on less than $1.25 per 
hour. 

The average worker putting in a 40-hour 
week will earn approximately $2,500 a year 
if he makes $1.25 an hour. An annual in- 
come of $2,500, although it may be an im- 
provement over the income derived from 
the present 75-cents-an-hour provision, is 
still far from adequate to meet the minimum 
budget requirements of an average family. 

In 1951, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
worked out a minimum-income chart for 
an average family of 4 based on living costs 
in 34 cities throughout the United States. 
The budget required for a basic minimum 
standard of living varied from $3,812 to $4,- 
454. It would require a minimum wage of 
$1.91 to earn enough to meet the lowest in- 
come requirements for a decent standard 
of living as defined by this study. The low- 
est budget figure was $3,812, the minimum 
necessary to live in New Orleans. 

A minimum wage of $1.25 an hour does not 
sound unreasonable to me. I don’t know of 
a single area in the United States where you 
could provide your family with decent hous- 
ing, clothes, adequate food, and even mini- 
mum medical and dental care on an income 
of $1.25 an hour or $2,500 a year. And this 
includes no allowance for recreation or 
luxuries. 

The administration proposal to scale down 
to 90 cents an hour what already appears to 
be a barely adequate increase in the mini- 
mum wage, to $1.25 an hour, is sheer igno- 
rance of the basic facts of the living costs in 
today’s economy. 

The Consumers’ Price Index rose 14 percent 
between January 1950 and November 1954, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Wages have been raised five times since 1950 
in major American industries. The mini- 
mum wage was set at 75 cents an hour in 
1950. Today, 5 years later, it is still 75 cents. 
It is totally inadequate and unrealistic in 
view of the economic picture today to in- 
crease the minimum wage to anything less 
than $1.25 per hour. 

The administration proposal to increase 
the minimum wage to 90 cents an hour will 
not improve the living standard of 3 million 
workers who earn more than 90 cents an 
hour, but are still existing on a substandard 
level. The 3 million workers who earn 95 
cents or perhaps $1.04 an hour would receive 
no benefit from such legislation. They will 
continue to exist on a powdered-milk and 
dried-meat diet. They will still be unable 
to afford adequate housing and even modest 
conveniences. 

In addition to increasing the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour, I sincerely hope that 
coverage will be extended to many groups 
not currently protected by the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

According to recent estimates there are 
approximately 44 million people engaged in 
private employment, exclusive of proprietors, 
self-employed persons, unpaid family labor, 


and executive, administrative, and profes- 


sional employees. 

Of these 44 million employees, 13.6 million 
were not covered because they were engaged 
in intrastate activities and 6.4 million were 
specifically exempted from the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions. 

The present Fair Labor Standards Act pro- 
vides more limited coverage and contains 
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more exemptions from the wage and hour 
provisions than the original act of 1938 did. 

Coverage should certainly be extended and 
many of the groups now exempted should be 
protected under this law. 

An inadequate minimum wage is respon- 
sible for unbalanced diets, the inability to 
afford medical and dental care and poor 
housing. These conditions foster malnutri- 
tion, sickness, slums, illiteracy, juvenile de- 
linquency, and crime. The entire com- 
munity and the Nation as a whole, suffers 
when ouz most valuable asset—our citizens 
are forced to live on a substandard level. 

For these reasons, the majority of the con- 
stituents of the 12th District of Illinois 
favor, and I shall support, a $1.25 an hour 
minimum wage and extended coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Iowa Manufacturers Important in Nation’s 


Industrial Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, Iowa 
has long been recognized as the leading 
agricultural State in the Nation but few 
realize the extent. of Iowa’s industrial 
development. 

Hundreds of Iowa's industries are na- 
tionally known, and several rank as the 
biggest of their kind in the Nation, For 
instance, Iowa has the largest cereal 
plant, washing machine industry, foun- 
tain-pen manufacturer, door and mill- 
work factory, fresh-water pearl-button 
industry, popcorn processing plant, 
processor of honey, plastic fiber skate- 
wheel plan, silvery iron factory, inde- 
pendent pork processing busines, wringer 
manufacturer, wheel tractor manufac- 
turing plant, single operated packing 
plant, manufacturer of portable crush- 
ing and screening plants, aluminum 
plate rolling mill, warm air heating sys- 
tems manufacturer, poultry equipment 
manufacturer, cellophane producing 
plant, rotary pump builders, producer of 
automatic valves and regulators, 2- and 
4-cycle gasoline engine manufacturer. 

With 3,736 manufacturing plants lo- 
cated in 588 cities and towns, there is a 
wide and even distribution of industry 
throughout the State. There are 2,270 
different products made in Iowa, and 
world trade carries the products of 539 
Iowa manufacturers who are directly en- 
gaged in exporting. 

Since Iowa produces 10 percent of the 
Nation’s food supply, food manufactur- 
ing and processing leads all other in- 
dustries in the State, accounting for 
more than half of the value of the 
State’s manufactured products. But 
food is just one of the major manufac- 
turing industries. 

BIG STRIDES IN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


During the post-World War II years, 
nearly 900 new industries ‘have set up 
shop in Iowa, affording more than 35,- 
000 additional job opportunities and cre= 
ating an additional annual payroll in 
excess of $120 million. Figures indi- 
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; 
cate that the growth and development 
of Iowa is going forward at a faster rate 
than the Nation as a whole. With the 
value of Iowa's manufactured products 
exceeding the value of her agricultural 
products, the State has a fine economic 
balance. 


Father’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, with par- 
donable pride, I take the floor of the 
House as Father’s Day approaches this 
year, in support of a joint resolution ask- 
ing our President to set aside a day as 
an official tribute to the millions of 
fathers in America. 

This day should stand as a symbol of 
the important role of the head of the 
family, not just on Father’s Day, but 
every day throughout the year. 

It has often been said that the home 
is where democracy begins. This is true 
because the home is not a place where 
democracy is merely talked about. It is 
not amere word. It is a way of life that 
is practiced day in and day out. If every 
member of the family is treated with re- 
spect and love; if every member of the 
family honors his responsibilities, shares 
the burdens as well as the pleasures of 
family life, then we have built a group of 
citizens who will have respect for the 
rights of others and will approach their 
responsibilities toward their fellow citi- 
zens and their obligations in a demo- 
cratic society with a cooperative spirit 
and a willing hand. 

Since children look to their father as 
an example for their conduct and a 
guide to follow over the rough road of 
growing up, it is his responsibility to set 
a standard of conduct in his relations 
with the family that will be worthy of 
emulation. Fatherhood is the highest 
fiduciary relationship. It demands that 
he set aside the time and develop the 
patience that will make him the kind of 
father that is always available when his 
children have a problem, when they feel 
the need to talk over some little diffi- 
culty—no matter how small this prob- 
lem may be. A small problem to an 
adult mind may be a huge burden in the 
mind of a child. It is the father’s heavy 
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obligation to be available to help resolve 
this problem. 

When I read the tragic stories that 
appear daily in our newspapers of de- 
linquent juveniles I often think to my- 
self, how different this story might have 
been if there had been an understanding 
heart and a guiding hand when the 
early signs of that child’s frustration, 
hostility, and insecurity first became 
evident in his belligerent or perhaps 
withdrawn conduct. 

A child does not turn into a juvenile 
delinquent overnight. There are many 
danger signs to the observant father. 
But the danger signs will go unheeded 
unless that father is an astute and sen- 
sitive observer. So many of us in the 
hustle and hurry of modern living at- 
tempt to compensate for our failure to 
provide time, companionship, and so- 
ciety by giving our children material 
gifts and a questionable higher standard 
of living. o 

It is almost impossible for a loving 
father who spends time with his young- 
sters, who plays with them, who dis- 
cusses their school problems, their 
friends, and their daily experiences with 
them, to fail to observe that something 
is troubling a child. If his attitude to- 
ward his schoolwork, toward his broth- 
ers and sisters is an unhealthy one, this 
is the time to set the course straight 
again. When the problem is just devel- 
oping, the solution is fairly obvious and 
quickly achieved. 

Family life is actually the child’s first 
experience in group living, in learning 
the joys that come from working together 
as a team, in experiencing the rare pleas- 
ure that comes from understanding that 
it is truly better to give than to receive. 
Family life is the child’s first contact 
with discipline. It is where he begins to 
appreciate and understand that you 
learn to rule by being ruled. 

Under the guiding hand of the father 
and mother working together as a par- 
ent team, the child comes face to face 
with what is expected of him in his rela- 
tions with the other members of the 
family and society. Here the child will 
acquire the spiritual values which will 
develop into his philosophy of life. 

The father’s role is not an easy one. 
With 104% million married women em- 
ployed in the new social structure, the 
amount of time available for supervision 
and rearing of children of necessity has 
become limited in a number of homes. 
Many additional chores of family up- 
bringing have now in the new order 
fallen to him. 
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While his obligations to his family are 
heavy, the rewards are rich indeed. The 
father who has fulfilled his responsibili- 
ties as a loving and understanding par- 
ent is truly helping to build a mature and 
worthwhile adult. He has helped to 
build a family relationship that is a full 
and rewarding experience for every 
member of the family and is the bulwark 
of a democratic society. He has re- 
spected the individuality of every mem- 
ber of that family unit so that together 
they are a team, and individually they 
will become democratic adults who can 
face any decision, or challenge that life 
will present to them. 

For all of these sacrifices fathers make 
in giving their children emotional se- 
curity, spiritual guidance, compassion, 
and understanding of their fellowmen, 
I propose that we set aside the third 
Sunday in June of each year as a justly 
earned tribute to the Nation’s fathers. 


The Scintilla Division of Bendix Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 16, 1955 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in 
the village of Sidney, in Delaware Coun- 
ty, N. L., which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, the Scintilla division of Bendix 
Aviation, is to receive its second star on 
their civil-defense flag. 

We are very proud of the Scintilla Di- 
vision in Delaware County. Their fac- 
tory is ideally situated in a beautiful vil- 
lage of 5,000 and their labor-manage- 
ment relations have always been of the 
best. 

Mr. John A. MacLachlan, the pub- 
lisher of the Sidney Enterprise, in a re- 
cent letter to me, has this to say about 
Scintilla: 

Scintilla division of the Bendix Aviation, 
which as you know is our big Sidney in- 
dustry (employment about 4,000 people) is 
to be honored next week by receiving the 
second star in their civil-defense flag. The 
presentation is to be made by Lt. Gen. C. R. 
Huebner, New York State, director of civil 
defense. 

Scintilla Is the first industrial plant in New 
York State to achieve the honor of being a 
three-time winner. First the flag, then one 
star, and now the second. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 17, 1955 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 2, 
1955) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, who committest to us the 
swift and solemn trust of life, so teach us 
to number our days that we may apply 
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our hearts unto wisdom. Consecrate 
with Thy presence the way our feet may 
go, and the humblest work will shine and 
the roughest places be made plain. 
Teach us to value a conscience void of 
offense and the royalty of inward peace 
and confidence above all the pedestals, 
prizes, and preferments earth can give. 

May the tyranny of majorities and the 
tirades of minorities be equally impotent 
to sway us from the right as Thou dost 
give us to see the right. Along the road 
of this day, as we face its demanding 


‘tasks, and of every day, may we walk 


with Thee in the bright fellowship of 


those who are able to say at the last, 
“T have fought a good fight, I have kept 
the faith.” In the name of the Master 
of all good workmen, we ask it. Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1955. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, a Senator 
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from the State of Maine, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence, 
WALTER F. GEORGE, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. PAYNE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, May 13, 1955, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 1006. An act to authorize the execution 
of agreements between agencies of the United 
States and other agencies and instrumental- 
ities for mutual aid in fire protection, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 1763. An act relating to the extension 
and the final liquidation of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2581) to pro- 
mote the national defense by authorizing 
the construction of aeronautical research 
facilities by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics necessary to the 
effective prosecution of aeronautical re- 
search. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (H. R. 
2126) to amend the act of July 3, 1952, 
relating to research in the development 
and utilization of saline waters, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore: 

H. R. 872. An act for the relief of Mrs. Con- 
cetta Saccatti Salliani; 

H. R. 876. An act for the relief of Alberto 
Dal Bello and Mrs. Dina Bristot Dal Bello; 

H. R. 881. An act for the relief of Gariella 
Sardo; 

H. R. 886. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mounira E. Medlej; 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of Mrs. Elsa 
Danes; 

H. R. 890. An act for the relief of Eliseo 
Felix Hernandez; 

H. R. 911. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Minoza Medellin; 

H. R. 921. An act for the relief of Chia- 
Tseng Chen; 

H. R. 923. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Danuta Oktawiec; 

H. R. 924. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Marrali; 

H. R. 958. An act for the relief of Howard 
Carl Kaiser; 
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H. R. 971. An act for 
Erato Aranopoulou; 

H. R. 976. An act for 
Franciska Mihalka; 

H. R. 984. An act for 
Lycourgos E. Papadakis; 

H. R. 1008. An act for the relief of Alexan- 
der Turchaninova; ’ 

H. R. 1009. An act for the relief of William 
Ligh; 

i. R. 1020. An act for the relief of Boris 
Ivanovitch Oblesow; 

H. R. 1048. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tine Susan Caiado; 

H. R. 1130. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anita Scavone; 

H. R. 1166. An act for the relief of Florence 
Meister; 

H. R. 1177. An act for the relief of Zbigniew 
Wolynski; 

H. R. 1192. An act for the relief of Ange- 
lita Haberer; 

H. R. 1196. An act for the relief of Li Chiu 
Fu, and wife, Leung Sue Wa; 

H. R. 1203. An act for the relief of Ivan 
Bruno Lomm, also known as Ivan B. John- 
son; 

H. R. 1220. An act for the relief of Kleon- 
iki Argendeli; 

H. R. 1346. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anatoly Batenko and Vladimir Batenko; 

H. R. 1351. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lottie Longo (formerly Lottie Guetler) ; 

H. R. 1490. An act for the relief of Styli- 
anos Haralambidis; 

H. R. 1501. An act for the relief of Andrea 
Hernandes Montes Rocha; 

H. R. 1502. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Thalhammer and her child, Harold William 
Bushman III; 

H. R. 1511. An act for the relief of Robert 
George Bulideath and Lenora Patricia Bull- 
death; 

H.R.1638, An act for the relief of Janis 
Arvids Reinfelds; 

H. R. 1645. An act for the relief of Regina 
Berg Vomberg and her children, Wilma and 
Helga Vomberg; 

H. R. 1665. An act for the relief of David 
Manuel Porter; 

H. R. 1679. An act for the relief of Marek S. 
Korowicz; 

H. R. 1885. An act for the relief of Orlando 
Lucarini; 

H. R. 1957. An act for the relief of Namiko 
Nitoh and her child, George F. X. Nitoh; 

H. R. 2087. An act for the relief of Erika 
Rambauske; 

H. R. 2261. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Carollo; 

H. R. 2276. An act for the relief of Vida 
Kosnik; 

H. R. 2279. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Berarda; 

H. R. 2289. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marjorie Fligor (nee Sproul); 

H. R. 2346. An act for the relief of John 
P. Farrar; 

H. R. 2348. An act for the relief of Theo- 
dora Sammartino; 

H. R. 2354. An act for the relief of Basil 
Theodossiou; 

H. R. 2361. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Ann Giampietro; 

H. R. 2731. An act for the relief of Sing 
Fong York; 

H. R. 2762. An act for the relief of Bent 
Petersen; 

H. R. 2764. An act for the relief of Victor 
and Irene-Wanda Goldstein; 

H. R.2941. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elfriede Majka Grifasi; 

H. R. 2954. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Irene Emma Anderson; and 

H. R. 4043. An act for the relief of Rene 
Rachell Luyse Kubicek. 


the relief of Mrs. 
the relief of Mrs. 
the relief of Dr. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 2126) to amend the 
act of July 3, 1952, relating to research 
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in the development and utilization of 
saline waters, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. MCCLELLAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations was authorized to 
meet on May 18 and 19, during the 
sessions of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 


Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

William C. Farmer, of Kansas, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Kansas, 
vice George Templar, resigned. 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


Marvin B. Miller, for permanent appoint- 


ment as ensign in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar will be stated, 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Norman A. Kreckman, of New 
York, to be collector of customs for cus- 
toms collection district No. 8. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be notified 
forthwith of the nomination today con- 
firmed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith, 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be the customary morning 
hour for the transaction of routine busi- 
ness, under the usual 2-minute limita- 
tion on speeches. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


DEATH OF GEN. CHARLES PELOT 
SUMMERALL 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for not to exceed 5 minutes in comment- 
ing on the life and service of General 
Summerall, who passed away last Friday. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
from Florida may proceed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
sure that every Member of the Senate 
learned with sorrow last Saturday of 
the passing of that gallant old soldier, 
Gen. Charles Pelot Summerall. This 
afternoon he will be buried with full 
military honors in Arlington Cemetery. 

The famed general had lived a full life 
of 88 years, studded with many heroic 
exploits on battlefields stretching from 
the gates of the Imperial City of Pekin, 
China, in the Boxer Rebellion, to the 
bitter fighting at Cantingy and Soissons 
in France, in World War I. On retire- 
ment, after 39 years of military service, 
he was equally effective in civilian life, 
where for 22 years he served with dis- 
tinction as president of The Citadel, 
the Charleston, S. C., military college. 

The State of Florida and its citizens 
deeply cherish the memory of this gal- 
lant military leader. He was born near 
Lake City, Fla., on March 4, 1867. At 
the age of 12 he moved to the little 
community of Astatula, in Lake County. 
He attended the public schools of Lake 
County, and graduated from Porter Mili- 
tary Academy, Charleston, in 1885. 

Returning to Florida, he entered the 
teaching profession, and taught in 
Astatula in 1886. At the age of 20, in 
1887, he became principal of the Lees- 
burg, Fla., schools. 

That same year he stood a competitive 
examination for the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and received an appoint- 
ment from Congressman Charles D. 
Dougherty, of the Second Florida Con- 
gressional District. 

He entered the Academy June 16, 1888, 
and graduated June 11, 1892, as first 
captain of the Cadet Corps. 

From then until 34 years later, when 
he was named Chief of Staff by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, General Summerall fol- 
lowed a military career that saw combat 
service in the Philippine Insurrection, 
the Boxer Rebellion, and the First World 
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War. He was cited by his own country 
six times for gallantry in action, and he 
also received major decorations from 
France, Belgium, Italy, Montenegro, and 
Panama. 

His feats of valor were numerous, but 
one has become a legend in the annals 
of United States Army history. As a 
young artillery lieutenant in the Boxer 
Rebellion, Summerall covered the ad- 
vance of the 14th Infantry storming the 
Imperial City—Pekin. During the as- 
sault Summerall and his platoon wheeled 
2 field pieces alongside the infantry and 
blasted open the Imperial City gates of 
the 4 successive walls and the Forbidden 
City gate. 

In 1918, as commanding general of the 
famed First Division, Summerall was 
awarded a DSC for his “great gallantry 
and utter disregard for his own safety” 
in leading his troops to victory at the 
decisive battle of Soissons. A short time 
later he was promoted to command the 
Fifth Corps, a post he retained until the 
close of the war. 

In 1919 he was appointed by the Su- 
preme War Council on the Allied Mission 
to Fiume, and later was attached to the 
American Mission to negotiate peace in 
Paris. 

From 1921 to 1924 he headed the Ha- 
waiian Department, which, under his de- 
voted leadership, progressed rapidly in 
military efficiency, equipment, and sup- 
plies at a time when that area became 
one of our most vital and important mili- 
tary commands. Likewise, General Sum- 
merall's intelligent and considerate han- 
dling of many pressing diplomatic rela- 
tions contributed immeasurably toward 
our amicable international associations 
in the Pacific. 

His administration as Chief of Staff of 
the Army from 1926 to 1930 is remem- 
bered particularly for his efforts to im- 
prove living conditions of Army person- 
nel, increase the fire power of ground 
troops, and develop the effectiveness of 
tanks and armored cars. 

In March 1931 General Summerall re- 
tired from active service and returned to 
his native Florida. His sojourn at home, 
however, was brief, as that same year he 
accepted the presidency of The Citadel. 
For over 2 decades he contributed the 
same peerless leadership to that historic 
South Carolina institution that he gave 
to the United States Army. 

Our country will never have a more 
courageous, conscientious, or devoted 
military leader. Florida joins the Nation 
in extending our sincere and deep sym- 
pathy to the members of General Sum- 
merall's family. We fervently hope that 
their sense of loss will be tempered by 
the rich heritage of achievement and the 
splendid record of service to his country 
left to them by this grand old soldier. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
since we last met on Friday, death has 
removed from the national scene one of 
America’s most distinguished soldiers 
and educators, Gen. Charles P. Summer- 
all, of Aiken, S. C., which is also my home 
town. General Summerall served his 
country as a soldier with distinction for 
almost 40 years, capping his Army career 
by serving as Army Chief of Staff during 
the period 1926 through 1930. 
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His brilliant record as a soldier con- 
tains many achievements; among them 
are 15 ribbons for major decorations 
awarded him for personal bravery, effi- 
ciency, and leadership in the Philippine 
Insurrection, the Boxer Rebellion, World 
War I, and for outstanding service in 
time of peace as well as war. We in 
South Carolina, however, remember the 
beloved general even more for the out- 
standing role played by him as an edu- 
cator in our State. After serving his 
country for approximately 40 years as a 
soldier, General Summerall then began 
another distinguished career as presi- 
dent of The Citadel, the military college 
of South Carolina. Here he served for 
22 years, developing The Citadel into one 
of the Nation's nine distinguished mili- 
tary colleges. While president of The 
Citadel, General Summerall built up the 
cadet corps from 600 to more than 1,800. 
Also, under his presidency, the number 
of buildings on the campus increased by 
almost a score. As a soldier, he naturally 
strengthened the military standards of 
our great school, but, in addition, he 
raised the scholastic standards there to a 
new high. 

South Carolina, the Nation, and the 
entire world will sorely miss this great 
soldier, educator, and Christian gentle- 
man. I ask unanimous consent at this 
time to have printed in the Recorp, along 
with my remarks, an editorial from the 
Aiken Standard and Review, of May 16, 
entitled Death Removes a Great Man,” 
and also a news story from the Augusta 
Chronicle of May 15, entitled “Summer- 
all Last Rites To Be Held at Arling- 
ton.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and news story were ordered to be print- 
ed in the RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Aiken Standard and Review of 
May 16, 1955] 


DEATH REMOVES A GREAT MAN 

Death has removed one of the Nation's 
famous old soldiers and one of Alken's most 
beloved and revered citizens—Gen, Charles 
P. Summerall, Army Chief of Staff during the 
Coolidge administration. 

General Summerall was a soldier whose 
career was symbolical of the American tra- 
dition. The span of his service stretched 
from the Boxer Rebellion of 1900 through 
the bloody battles of World War I, and into 
the trying and pacifistic times of the early 
1930’s. Capping his career as a military 
leader was the assignment which marks the 
peak of an officer's ambition, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army. 

At the age of 64, General Summerall be- 
came president of The Citadel, South Caro- 
lina’s military college. He served at this 
post for 22 years training Army officers and 
citizens, 

Quoting from the pen of W. D. Workman, 
Jr., who served as a cadet under General 
Summerall is the following which shows the 
place he held in the hearts of the men under 
him. 

“In both roles—as troop commander and 
as college president—General Summerall 
manifested those qualities of personality and 
principle which stamped him as a man apart 
from the average run. He believed in form, 
and propriety, and, above all, in moral recti- 
tude. He had no tolerance of laxity, whether 
of performance or of discipline. There was 
a right way and a wrong way to meet a situ- 
ation, and there was no room for compro- 
mise between the two. 

“It was that determined and inflexible ad- 
erence to principle which won for him the 
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respect—sometimes grudgingly—of those 
who served with him, or under him. He had 
little patience with, or understanding of, the 
frailties of lesser men, and always he held 
the high moral ground on any field of con- 
troversy. 

“General Summerall had a deep and abid- 
ing love for the college where he spent his 
declining years. If there were dozens who 
resented his autocratic methods, there were 
hundreds who grew to revere his name and 
who henceforth will cherish his memory. 
If there be some who felt the sting of his 
displeasure, there are others who recall and 
retain the benefit of his stern, fatherly 
advice. 

“And if there be those who remember him 
as being always the general, there are those 
who know of his humility of spirit, expressed 
quietly in such matters as refusing to own 
automobiles beyond the economic reach of 
his lowest-paid faculty member. 

“His death has drawn into one respectful 
body all those who ever had association with 
him. None can deny that the American 
scene, and in particular, the South Carolina 
scene, has lost a great figure. 

“General Summerall led a life of great 
moments, and of great decisions. It was not 
an easy life, for it is not an easy thing 
either to lead men into battle or—an even 
harder thing for the truly professional 
soldier—to send men into battle. Nor is it 
an easy task to preside over the troubled 
and sometimes troublesome lives of young 
men in college. But General Summerall 
never sought the easy task. He took the 
hard way as the normal way, and wrapped up 
into two separate careers a lifetime of pub- 
lic service to State and Nation. 

. “Four more stars have been added to the 
firmament of bygone American generals, and 
they add luster to the lot.” 

In 1953 when General Summerall retired 
from The Citadel he came to Aiken to spend 
the remainder of his life at Whitehall which 
had been given to The Citadel to be used by 
the general upon his retirement. The donor 
was the late Col. Robert R. McCormick, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune who served as 
a major under the command of General Sum- 
merall during World War I. This again 
showed the esteem in which he was held by 
those who were associated with him. 

We recall the words of General Summerall 
when he came to Aiken. He said: “This 
part of the country is home to me. My 
mother’s family, the Pelots, are from Green- 
wood. They were a French Huguenot family 
which came to South Carolina in the late 
1700's, and moved to Greenwood in 1832.“ 

He loved Whitehall, its spacious rooms 
where he had on display his many relics of 
the wars in which he engaged. 

He also loved the Aiken Rotary club of 
which he was made a life member and kept 
in touch with the activities of the organiza- 
tion during his illness. 

Speaking for the citizens of Aiken, we are 
aware of many hearts full of memories of 
General Summerall though he was privileged 
to live here but a short while. 

We count it an honor to have known him 
and to have had him a citizen of Aiken. 

May his high standards be carried aloft by 
the many men who have come under his in- 
fluence, 


From the Augusta Chronicle of May 15, 
1955] 


SUMMERALL Last Rites To BE HELD AT 
ARLINGTON 

WASHINGTON, May 14.—Death today over- 
took another of the Nation’s famous old 
soldiers—Gen. Charles Pelot Summerall of 
Aiken, S. C., Army Chief of Staff in the Cool- 
idge administration. 

The distinguished soldier-educator who 
tried to wake up America on the prepared- 
ness issue long before the sneak attack on 
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Pearl Harbor died at 11:50 a, m. at Walter 
Reed Hospital. He was 88. 

General Summerall had been a patient at 
the hospital since last August. A son and 
daughter-in-law, retired Army Colonel and 
Mrs, Charles P. Summerall Jr., of Belmont, 
Mass., were at the bedside. 

Other survivors are a grandson, Charles P. 
Summerall II, a student at Harvard Medical 
School, and a granddaughter, Mrs. John C. 
Smith, Rochester, N. Y. 


FUNERAL AT ARLINGTON 


The Pentagon announced that funeral 
services will be held at Fort Myer Chapel at 
Arlington National Cemetery at 2:30 p. m. 
next Tuesday, 

General Summerall was Chief of Staff of 
the Army in 1926-30. He had been the coun- 
try's oldest ranking soldier since the death of 
Gen. Peyton C. March last April 13 at the 
age of 90. March was Chief of Staff during 
World War I in which Summerall distin- 
guished himself in France. 

When he retired as Chief of Staff, Sum- 
merall became president of The Citadel, 
military college at Charleston, S.C. He made 
a fine record during his 22 years there before 
retiring in 1953. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
succeeded him as Chief of Staff. 


CLARK PAYS TRIBUTE 


Gen, Mark Clark, retired, who succeeded 
Summerall at The Citadel and who is visit- 
ing his mother here, said he saw Summerall 
this morning before his death. 

“He not only was a great soldier, but he 
was a great educator,” said Clark. “He will 
be missed by everyone who felt his influ- 
ence." 

Secretary of the Army Stevens said Sum- 
merall was a “brilliant leader” who con- 
tributed immeasurably to the Army’s prog- 
ress. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, present 
Chief of Staff, said the Army and Nation 
greatly benefited from Summerall’s un- 
stinting devotion to duty” during a career 
of almost 40 years. 


AIKEN RESIDENCE 


Summerall moved to Aiken in June 1953, 
and established residence at Whitehall on 
Whisky Road. 

The house was deeded to The Citadel by 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, late editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, with the understanding 
that it be a retirement home for Summerall. 
It will now revert to The Citadel. 

McCormick served under Summerall dur- 
ing World War I and they became close 
friends. 

The general, always in great demand as 
an after-dinner speaker, was an honorary 
member of practically every civic organiza- 
tion in Aiken and Aiken County. 

Summerall, for nearly 40 years a distin- 
guished soldier, became an educator when 
he retired from the Army and distinguished 
himself anew. 

He rounded out his Army career with a 
4-year term as Chief of Staff, during which 
he concentrated upon improving the Na- 
tion’s general staff and building up housing 
facilities at posts in all parts of the country. 


MANY DECORATIONS 


The Florida-born officer retired with the 
rank of general early in 1931, possessor of 
at least 15 ribbons for major decorations 
from many nations, in addition to numer- 
ous citations for personal bravery, leader- 
ship and efficiency under trying conditions. 

Soon afterward he became president of 
South Carolina’s State military college at 
Charleston, The Citadel, a school that had 
stressed the military type of education since 
its founding in 1842. ; 

In the next dozen years, Summerall built 
up the cadet corps from less than 600 to more 
than 1,800, and under his presidency the 
number of buildings on the campus in- 
creased by almost a score. 
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The general took over his educational post 
at a time when the economic depression had 
caused drastic cuts in State appropiations. 
But he plunged into his duties with the same 
zest and determination that had carried him 
to the top in the Army, and the school began 
to grow in spite of the depression. 


STRENGTHENED CITADEL 


A soldier, he naturally strengthened the 
military standards of the Citadel, but he 
strengthened its scholastic standards also. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, Summerall made 
speeches advocating preparedness and de- 
ploring what he termed the apathy of 
Americans to their own national safety. 

Sixteen months prior to Japan’s attack, he 
warned that there's less time than you 
think” for the United States to get her de- 
fenses in order. In an earlier speech he had 
said; 

“Let us no longer delude ourselves with 
the fetish that the oceans protect us. Unless 
we control them, they make us more yul- 
nerable.” 

In the summer of 1941, he told an audi- 
ence at Gastonia, N. C.: 

“For 22 years we have slept as to national 
security, contemptuous of all warnings by 
those charged with our defense and blind 
to the preparations of the dictators for 
conquest.” 

In blunt soldier talk, he went on: 

“Because of our weakness and indiffer- 
ence, we must wait like fat oxen for the 
butcher with the carving knife. 

“The people must awaken to the danger 
and make war the chief aim of their lives 
until the future is sealed with victory or 
defeat. Either is possible now.” 

Japan's sneak attack on Pearl Harbor 
came December 7, 1941. 


CITED FOR BRAVERY 


Summerall began winning citations for 
bravery as a first lieutenant of artillery in 
the Philippines in 1899 and 1900. He was 
mentioned for gallantry six times during the 
campaigns against the insurrectionists. 

In August 1900, he took a prominent part 
in a battle upon which the eyes of the civil- 
ized world were focused. It was the storm- 
ing of Peking by the China Relief Expedi- 
tion during the Boxer Rebellion. 

Summerall sent his platoon of field guns 
with the forces attacking the Imperial City. 
After he had dashed forward under heavy 
enemy fire to mark the gate with a large 
white “X,” his guns blew open the gates 
to the four outer walls surrounding the so- 
called Forbidden City, and then blasted 
open the gates to the Forbidden City itself. 
He was twice again cited for gallantry in 
action. 

After America entered World War I, Sum- 
merall was assigned to command the artil- 
lery brigade of the 42d (Rainbow) Division 
and went to France with that division, but 
ldter was transferred to the First Division 
as commanding general of artillery. 

His brigade went through the Cantigny 
fighting in May 1918, the first important bat- 
tle for the American forces, and it was 
credited with producing artillery results 
without precedent in United States history. 

The next month he was promoted to major 
general and given command of the division 
later known throughout the Army as the 
Fighting First. He led it in the Aisne- 
Marne, second Marne, and the Meuse- 
Argonne offensives. 

HEADED CORPS 

A month before the armistice Summerall 
took command of the Fifth Corps, which, 
as usual with his commands, “reached all 
objectives.” After the armistice he com- 
manded the Ninth and later the Fourth 
Corps. 

His leadership and ability in France won 
for him the United States Distinguished 
Service Cross, and the Distinguished 
Service Medal, the Legion of Honor of 
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France, Belgium’s Grand Officer of the 
Crown, and Italy's Commander of the Order 
of the Crown. 

He received decorations also from Poland, 
Panama, Montenegro, and Cuba for his 
achievements with the American Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

The citation for one of his decorations 
said that due to his great courage and 
utter disregard for his own safety, the men 
of his division were inspired to enormous 
and heroic efforts. 

A staff officer who served with him in 
France said that, invariably, after a particu- 
larly hard day of fighting, the general would 
order another day of activity. He would 
argue that the enemy was just as tired and 
ought not to be given a chance to rest. 
After the armistice Summerall served as a 
member of the Allied Mission of Generals 
sent to Fiume and later with the Peace Com- 
mission at Paris. 

NATIVE OF FLORIDA 

He was born near Lake City, Fla., March 
4, 1867, the son of Elhanan Bryant Sum- 
merall and Margaret Cornelia Pelot, both 
natives of South Carolina. 

He received his early education in the 
schools of Florida, then attended Porter 
Military Academy at Charleston, an Epis- 
copal preparatory school for 3 years. After 
graduating from Porter he taught school for 
2 years, 

He was graduated from West Point in 
1892. His first Army assignment was with 
the infantry, but after a few months he 
transferred to the field artillery. He mar- 
ried Laura Mordecai in 1901. Their son, 
Charles P. Summerall, Jr., served in World 
War II. As a lieutenant colonel command- 
ing a field artillery battalion, he was awarded 
the Silver Star for gallantry in action. Sum- 
merall was an Episcopalian and a 33d-degree 
Mason. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have just returned from 
the funeral of one of America’s out- 
standing figures, a personal friend of 
mine, the late Gen. Charles P. Summer- 
all. 

I served under General Summerall in 
the First World War. As history would 
have it, in later years I again knew Gen- 
eral Summerall when I was Governor of 
South Carolina. He was then president 
of The Citadel, a college which today 
bears the impress of his reputation for 
honor and devotion to country. 

As chairman of the board of visitors of 
The Citadel, I came to know General 
Summerall for the man that he was. 
His clean living, his high standards of 
morality, his devotion to religion, and his 
loyalty to family and country, were and 
today still are guides for thousands of 
men in all walks of life. 

A man could not know General Sum- 
merall without being affected by his 
striking character. He was a resolute 
man who placed duty and honor before 
all else. His life is truly the American 
story—a youth of small means coming 
from the bosom of the people to become 
one of the great military leaders in time 
of war, and an outstanding educator in 
time of peace. From cadet at West 
Point to retired Chief of Staff he served 
his nation more than well. As educator 
he went on to teach thousands of young 
men the meaning of a clean and whole- 
some life, and to be ready to answer the 
call to defend the United States, which 
he loved so dearly. 

Mr. President, I have known no one 
in my lifetime whom I have respected 
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more for high principles and integrity 
than the late Charles P. Summerall. 
The people of my State and the rest of 
the Nation mourn his passing. He will 
not be forgotten, for the impact of his 
character will be felt among us for long 
years to come. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing communication and letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH (S. Doc. No. 43) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations, for the legis- 
lative branch, involving an increase of 
$844,335, for the fiscal year 1956, in the form 
of amendments to the budget for said fiscal 
year (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED FOR RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
no contracts for research and development 
had been negotiated during the 6 months 
from July 1 through December 31, 1954; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE PROPERTY 
ACQUISITIONS 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Washington, 
D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, on prop- 
erty acquisitions by the Administration, for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1955; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON CONTRIBUTIONS BY FEDERAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on contributions made by that Admin- 
istration, for the quarter ended March 31, 
1955 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 

A letter from the Chairman, Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of that Commission on “Bus- 
iness Enterprises,” dated May 1955 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


FACILITATION OF ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
LANDS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of the public lands, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


REPEAL OF LEGISLATION RELATING TO CERTAIN 

HIGHWAYS AT NAVAHO INDIAN RESERVATION 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to repeal legislation relating to 
the Gallup-Durango Highway and the Gal- 
lup-Window Rock Highway at the Navaho 
Indian Reservation (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON PROVISION or WarR-RISK AND 
CERTAIN MARINE AND LIABILITY INSURANCE 
TO AMERICAN PUBLIC 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 

merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 

port on the provision of war-risk and certain 
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marine and liability insurance to the Amer- 
ican public, as of March 31, 1955 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

THOMAS W. BEVANS ET AL, 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation for the relief of Thomas W. Bev- 
ans and others (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING TO EMBEZZLE- 
MENT OR THEFT or CERTAIN INDIAN 
PROPERTY 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 

posed legislation to amend title 18, entitled 

“Crimes and Criminal Procedure,” of the 

United States Code, to provide a criminal 

sanction for the embezzlement or theft of 

the property of Indian tribal organizations 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON AUDIT OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 

A letter from the executive secretary, the 
American Society of International Law, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, an audit re- 
port of that society, for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1954 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED POLIOMYELITIS IMMUNIZATION ACT 
or 1955 


A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide grants to assist States in assuring 
that no child is deprived of an opportunity 
for immunization against poliomyelitis be- 
cause of inability to pay the costs of vaccina- 
tion, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina and Mr. Cartson members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 11 


“Joint resolution relative to flood control in 
San Bernardino County, Calif. 

“Whereas in 1938 there occurred floods in 
San Bernardino County, Calif., of such great 
severity that much damage was done to per- 
sons and to property and the city of San 
Bernardino was isolated from the cities of 
Colton and Redlands; and 

“Whereas since 1938 many fires have de- 
stroyed forest lands and denuded valuable 
watersheds in that area, the most recent 
fire having added over 2,500 acres in Cable 
Canyon to such previously denuded forest 
lancs; and 
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` “Whereas the decrease in watershed areas 
combined with the present lack of flood con- 
trol facilities render the San Bernardino area 
dangerously vulnerable to flood damage; and 

“Whereas thc city of San Bernardino and 
the adjacent areas have undergone rapid de- 
velopment and expansion in recent years; 
and 

“Whereas unless immediate steps are 
taken to provide flood control facilities there 
is a great possibility of a major disaster 
in the San Bernardino area due to floods; and 

“Whereas in order to protect the people 
of this State from further loss of life and 
property and to prevent great harm to our 
national defense facilities in the San Ber- 
nardino area, it is essential that flood con- 
trol facilities in the San Bernardino area 
be provided immediately: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to appropriate, without delay, 
such funds as nray be necessary to construct 
adequate flood control facilities for the city 
of San Bernardino and the adjacent areas 
in the county of San Bernardino; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 23 


“Joint resolution relative to the protection 
of the public health and safety from the 
hazards of peacetime use of ionizing radia- 
tion and byproduct material 


“Whereas eminent scientists, officers, and 
agencies of the State of California have called 
attention to a potential hazard to the public 
health and safety of the people of the State 
of California resulting from the peacetime 
medical, industrial, and scientific use of ion- 
izing radiation and byproduct material; and 

“Whereas the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
establishes responsibility for the protection 
of the public health and safety from the 
hazards of peacetime uses of special nuclear 
material, byproduct material, and the dis- 
posal of radioactive waste materials result- 
ing from that use, with the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission; and 

“Whereas despite the representations of 
the Atomic Energy Commission that these 
responsibilities are being fulfilled, eminent 
scientists have advised the legislature that 
they continue to believe there is a need for 
State legislation and for a State agency on 
radiological services to guard the people of 
the State of California against the potential 
hazards resulting from the peacetime use of 
ionizing radiation and byproduct material; 
and 

“Whereas there is confusion as to the ex- 
tent of State jurisdiction to legislate with 
respect to ionizing radiation and byproduct 
material due to the assumption of jurisdic- 
tion within the field by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembdly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to conduct 
studies to determine whether or not the 
Atomic Energy Commission is fulfilling its 
responsibilities for the protection of the pub- 
lic health and safety against the hazards 
arising out of the peacetime use of special 
nuclear material, hyproduct material, and 
the disposal of radioactive waste materials 
resulting from that use, and to determine 
the extent it is desirable or n for 
the several States to legislate or to provide 
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services to protect the public from the haz- 
ards arising from the peacetime use of spe- 
cial nuclear material, byproduct material, 
and ionizing radiation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.“ 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 


“Joint Resolution 30 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to provide continued 
reimbursement to the Territory of Hawaii 
for the care and treatment of Hansen’s 
disease patients in Hawaii 


“Whereas Public Law 411 of the 82d Con- 
gress, approved June 25, 1952 (66 Stat. 157), 
provides that the Surgeon General of the 
United States shall pay to the board of 
health of the Territory of Hawali upon funds 
being available a sum of money to be com- 
puted upon the per diem cost of caring for 
Hansen's disease patients in facilities oper- 
ated by the board of health; and 

“Whereas the Public Health Service budget 
includes a request for $1 million to reim- 
burse the Territory of Hawaii for care and 
treatment of Hansen's disease patients; and 

“Whereas the public services offered in 
the Territory of Hawaii to persons suffering 
from Hansen’s disease have proved an in- 
valuable service both to the people of the 
Territory and to all citizens of the United 
States through the furthering of research 
in this field: Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to ap- 
prove the budget request of the Public Health 
Service of the United States which will con- 
tinue the present Federal aid to the Han- 
sen's disease program of the board of health 
of the Territory of Hawail, now provided by 
Public Law 411, 82d Congress, approved June 
25, 1952 (66 Stat. 157). 

“Sec. 2. Duly authenticated copies of this 
joint resolution shall be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and to the Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 12th day of May 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“Joint Resolution 22 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to enact a tariff on 
fresh, frozen, and unprocessed fish and to 
devote the proceeds to research 


“Whereas the waters of and adjacent to 
the Territory of Hawaii contain vast quanti- 
ties of fish capable of supporting a large 
fishing industry; and 

“Whereas the development and success of 
such an industry is dependent upon protec- 
tion against the competition of foreign na- 
tions; and 

“Whereas the development and prosperity 
of Hawaiian fisheries and fish canning and 
processing industries in the Territory of Ha- 
wall would be conducive to the prosperity of 
the Nation as well as the self-sufficiency of 
the Territory with respect to food supply; 
and 

“Whereas the development of Hawaiian 
fisheries and fishing industries necessitates 
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intensive research and investigation: Now, 
therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be and it hereby is requested 
to enact a tariff imposing tariff rates on 
fresh, frozen, and unprocessed fish products 
sufficiently high as to afford protection 
against foreign competition to the fishing 
industries of the United States and those 
of the Territory of Hawaii in particular. 

“Sec. 2. That the Congress be requested to 
earmark and set aside the proceeds of such 
tariff for scientific research designed to fos- 
ter and develop Hawaiian and other Amer- 
ican fisheries and fish canning and process- 


“Sec. 3. That duly certified copies of this 
joint resolution be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the Senate and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Delegate to Con- 
gress from Hawaii. 

“Src. 4. That this joint resolution take 
effect upon its approval, 

“Approved this 11th day of May 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


“Joint Resolution 31 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to revise and extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended 


“Whereas the sugar industry of Hawaii, 
composed of several thousand growers of 
sugarcane, is an integral and vitally im- 
portant part of the economy of the Territory 
of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas the dynamic progress and tech- 
nological advancements which have distin- 
guished and do now distinguish the Ha- 
waiian sugar industry from other segments 
of the domestic sugar industry, require that 
all domestic sugar-producing areas of the 
United States shall henceforth share in sup- 
plying the continued growth of the sugar 
market in the United States; and 

“Whereas there have been introduced in 
the Congress of the United States identical 
bills known as S. 1635 and H. R. 5406, which 
propose amendments to the Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended, and such bills provide for 
restoring to domestic sugar-producing areas, 
including Hawaii, their historic right to share 
in the continued growth of the United States 
sugar market: Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact legislation with provisions identical 
to those now contained in S. 1635 and H. R. 
5406 in the Congress of the United States, 
amending the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended. 

“SEc. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be forwarded to the President of 
the United States and to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to the Secretary of 
the Interior and to the Delegate to the Con- 
gress from the Territory of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 12th day of May 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawali; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“Joint Resolution 27 
“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to ratify and confirm 

section 4539, Revised Laws of Hawaii 1945, 

section 1 (b), act 12, session laws of Ha- 

wali 1951, and all sales of public lands 
consummated pursuant to said statutes 

“Whereas there are many small and scat- 
tered remnants of public lands resulting 
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from the abandonment of roads, railroads, or 
ditch rights-of-way, or portions thereof, 
and the taking by the Territory, under its 
power of eminent domain, of land in excess 
of that needed for public purposes, because 
public policies or other justifiable cause ne- 
cessitates such taking; and 

“Whereas these remnants of public lands 
are usually too small in area or too irregular 
in shape to be of any use to anyone except 
abutting landowners; and 

“Whereas whenever there is no further 
public use for these remnants and the same 
shall be disposed of by the Territory, they 
should first be offered to the abutting land- 
owners; and 

“Whereas the legislature has enacted stat- 
utes to provide for such disposal, but these 
statutes have never been ratified or confirmed 
by the Congress of the United States: Now, 
therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America be, and it hereby is, re- 
quested to enact legislation ratifying and 
confirming the provisions of section 4539, 
Revised Laws of Hawaii 1945, section 1 (b), 
act 12, session laws of Hawaii 1951, and the 
sales of public lands consummated pursuant 
to the terms of said statutes, and to that end 
the said Congress is hereby requested and 
urged to adopt a bill in substantially the 
following form, to wit: 


A bill to ratify and confirm section 4539, 
Revised Laws of Hawaii 1945, section 1 (b), 
act 12, session laws of Hawaii 1951, and 
the sales of public lands consummated 
pursuant to the terms of said statutes 
Be it enacted, etc, That section 4539, 

Revised Laws of Hawaii 1945 is hereby rati- 

fied and confirmed. 

“Sec. 2. Section 1 (b), act 12, session 
laws of Hawaii 1951, is hereby ratified and 
confirmed, 

“ ‘Sec. 3. All sales of public lands to abut- 
ting landowners consummated pursuant to 
the terms of the foregoing statutes are here- 
by ratified and confirmed and shall be deemed 
and held to be perfect and valid as of the 
date of the sales. 

“Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on and 
after the date of its approval.’ 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall, upon its approval, be forward- 
ed to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 1lth day of May 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


“Joint Resolution 29 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States of America to enact leg- 
islation permitting the Territory of Ha- 
wall to guarantee or insure disaster loans 
“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii and its 

people have been subjected, from time to 

time, to the action of some of the most de- 
structive forces of nature, such as earth- 
quake, volcanic eruptions, tidal wave, 
drought, and flood; and 

“Whereas it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for the people of the Territory of 

Hawaii to protect their property adequately 

against such hazards; and 
“Whereas it is in the public interest for 

the government of the Territory of Hawaii 
to do what it can to make such provision that 
persons will lend money to those who have 
suffered damage from the action of these 
forces of nature: Now, therefore 
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“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to pass legislation enabling the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii to guarantee or insure loans 
made to persons who are required to borrow 
as a result of damage caused by some natural 
force such as earthquake, volcanic erup- 
tions, tidal wave, drought, or flood. 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Dele- 
gate to Congress from the Territory of Ha- 
wail. 

“Sec.3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 11th day of May 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

“Joint Resolution 28 
“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to admit members of the 
immediate families of resident nationals 
and permanently resident aliens into the 

United States, its possessions and Terri- 

tories, on a nonquota basis 

“Whereas there are large numbers of na- 
tionals and permanently resident aliens on 
the continental United States and its pos- 
sessions and Territories; and 

“Whereas presently said nationals and 
resident aliens are physically separated 
from their respective families, and in many 
instances such separations have been for a 
number of years; and 

“Whereas presently these family members 
may only enter the continental United 
States, its possessions and Territories, under 
the quotas assigned for such nations; and 

“Whereas these prolonged separations have 
given rise to undesirable social consequences 
to the extent of becoming a morals problem, 
and which undeniably have contributed to 
crime incidences; but more particularly, 
these separations have been an attributable 
cause of the breaking up of family units: 
Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact legislation to admit members of the 
families of resident nationals and perma- 
nently resident aliens into the United States 
and its possessions and Territories on a non- 
quota basis: Provided, however, That such 
nationals and resident aliens have been bona 
fide residents of the United States or its pos- 
sessions or Territories for no less than 10 
years preceding the date of the enactment of 
such legislation: And provided further, That 
such nationals and resident aliens are 
gainfully employed at the time of their ap- 
plication for the admission of their family 
members into the United States or its pos- 
sessions or territories. 

“SEC, 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Attorney General of the United 
States, and to the Delegate to the Congress 
from the Territory of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 11th day of May 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 
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Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 43 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to appropriate 
funds for the relief of Mrs. Ryo Yokoyama 
and the next of kin of Kaichi Okada and 
Mataichi Ogawa 


“Whereas the fishing sampan Shinei Maru, 
owned by Mrs. Ryo Yokoyama, a citizen of 
the United States, was attacked by United 
States planes on December 8, 1941, resulting 
in the destruction of the sampan as well as 
in the loss of the lives of Kaichi Okada and 
Mataichi Ogawa, both citizens of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas no reimbursement has been 
made to Mrs. Ryo Yokoyama for the loss of 
the sampan or compensation allowed the 
next of kin of Kaichi Okada and Mataicht 
Ogawa for damages suffered due to their 
death; and 

“Whereas at the time of such loss and for 
a number of years thereafter no right of legal 
action lay against the Government of the 
United States whereby, in situations com- 
parable to this, damages might be obtained; 
and 

“Whereas despite the adoption of Federal 
enabling legislation, there yet appears to be 
serious doubt whether action lies or could 
be successfully prosecuted against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the recov- 
ery of damages suffered through the loss of 
the sampan and the lives of Kaichi Okada 
and Mataichi Ogawa: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 28th Legislature of the Territory (the 
Senate concurring), That the Congress of 
the United States be requested to appro- 
priate funds for the relief of Mrs. Ryo Yoko- 
yama and for the next of kin of Kaichi Okada 
and Mataichi Ogawa to compensate them for 
the loss of the vessel Shinei Maru and the 
lives of Kaichi Okada and Mataichi Ogawa; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States and to the Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii.” 


“House Concurrent Resolution 44 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to appropriate 
funds for the relief of the next of kin of 
Kiichi Kida and Kiho Uyehara 


“Whereas the fishing sampan Kiho Maru, 
owned by Kiichi Kida, a citizen of the 
United States, was attacked by United States 
planes on December 8, 1941, resulting in the 
destruction of the sampan as well as in the 
loss of the lives of Kiichi Kida and Kiho 
Uyehara, also a citizen of the United States; 
and 

“Whereas no reimbursement or compen- 
sation has been made to the next of kin of 
Kiichi Kida for the loss of his life and of 
the vessel nor to the next of kin of Kiho 
Uyehara for the loss of his life; and 

“Whereas at the time of such loss and for 
a number of years thereafter no right of 
legal action lay against the Government of 
the United States whereby in situations 
comparable to this damages might be ob- 
tained; and 

“Whereas despite the adoption of Federal 
enabling legislation there yet appears to be 
serious doubt whether action now lies or 
could be successfully prosecuted against the 
Government of the United States for the 
recovery of damages suffered through the 
loss of the lives of Kiichi Kida and of Kiho 
Uyehara and the loss of the sampan: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 28th Legislature of the Territory (the 
Senate concurring), That the Congress of the 
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United States be requested to appropriate 
funds for the relief of the next of kind of 
Kiichi Kida and Kiho Uyehara to compen- 
sate them for the loss of their lives and of 
the vessel Kiho Maru; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States and to the Dele- 
gate to Congress from Hawaii.” 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Service Wives, Inc., of California, relating to 
present laws governing survivors’ benefits 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Cook County 
Council, the American Legion, Chicago, III., 
relating to illegally held prisoners of war; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted at a mass meeting 
held at the Polish Home in Lackawanna, 
N. V., on the 164th aninversary of the adop- 
tion of the Polish Constitution, relating to 
Polish independence; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Holy Name Society, St. Jerome’s Rec- 
tory, Brooklyn, N. Y., signed by Louis Einst- 
man, president, embodying a resolution 
adopted by that society, favoring the enact- 
ment of the so-called Bricker amendment, 
relating to the treaty-making power; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the 64th Conti- 
nental Congress of the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
at Washington, D. C., relating to lawmaking 
by treaty, and so forth; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Mary O’Connell, and sun- 
dry other citizens of the State of New York, 
praying for the enactment of the so-called 
Bricker amendment, relating to the treaty- 
making power; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr, KENNEDY): 

Resolutions of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to oppose legislation to 
remoye the power of the Federal Power 
Commission to fix the rate of natural gas 
shipped in interstate commerce 
“Whereas there is pending in Congress a 

bill to have the regulation of the so-called 

field price of natural gas removed from the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; and 

“Whereas this bill involves a group of bills 
which would remove the power of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to regulate prices 
of natural gas at the source and shipped in 
interstate commerce; and 

“Whereas the removal of Federal regula- 
tory jurisdiction would be financially in- 
jurious to the many users of natural gas in 

Massachusetts communities; therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 

tives of the General Court of Massachusetts 

hereby expresses its opposition to the pas- 
sage of legislation which would remove the 
rate-fixing powers from the Federal Power 

Commission; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 

be sent by the secretary of the Common- 

wealth to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 

Congress and to each of the Members 

thereof from this Commonwealth.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate resolutions 
of the House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, iden- 
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tical with the foregoing, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


RECOGNITION OF EASTERN 
(GREEK) ORTHODOX CHURCH— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive from the Voice of 
Greek Orthodoxy in America and the 
National Council of Eastern—Greek— 
Orthodox, a letter urgently recommend- 
ing the official recognition of the East- 
ern—Greek—Orthodox faith, for the 
purpose of identifying religious affilia- 
tion of United States servicemen, under 
Senate bill 106, introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL]. 

I strongly favor this bill because I feel 
that it embodies a basic American prin- 
ciple—the right of religious freedom. 

This bill is designed to give official 
Government recognition to the East- 
ern—Greek—Orthodox Church and to 
instruct the Armed Forces to mark the 
dog tags of servicemen with the initials 
“E. O.“ Certainly the 7 million Ameri- 
cans who are members of this faith merit 
this consideration. In past years mem- 
bers of this faith going into the armed 
services, have had to register either as 
Protestants or Catholics, although the 
Greek Orthodox Church contends that 
neither designation properly applies. 
Young men of this faith have gladly laid 
down their lives in wars this Nation has 
fought. They are entitled to this small 
consideration. I cannot see any valid 
basis for opposition to this bill. 

The resolution which I am attaching 
from the Voice of Greek Orthodoxy in 
America, summarizes their stand on this 
matter most appropriately. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: The Voice of 
Greek Orthodoxy in America and the Na- 
tional Council of Eastern (Greek) Orthodox, 
speaking in the interest of 7 million Eastern 
Greek Orthodox urge you, a member of the 
Armed Forces Committee of the United 
States Senate and a stanch supporter of 
and fighter for the rights and dignities of 
man, to give due consideration and delibera- 
tion to Senate bill 106 of the 84th Congress. 
After such consideration and deliberation, we 
are sure you will reach the conclusion that 
S. 106 should pass. 

S. 106 officially recognizes the Eastern 
Greek Orthodox faith and authorizes the 
armed services to mark the dog tags of serv- 
icemen with the initials “EO.” For your con- 
sideration and the consideration of the 
Members of Congress, we submit the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas the Eastern Greek Orthodox 
faith was founded by Our Lord Jesus Christ 
and His apostles with the establishment of 
churches in Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Constantinople; and 

“Whereas today there are approximately 
250 million followers of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox faith throughout the world, 7 million 
of whom are citizens and residents of the 
United States of America; and 

“Whereas during World War II the mem- 
bers in the Armed Forces of the United 
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States of the Eastern Orthodox faith were 
not given a preference of designation as 
Eastern Orthodox but were required to reg- 
ister as Catholics or Protestants indis- 
criminately; and 
“Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America and of the 48 States guar- 
antees freedom of religion and equal rights 
and privileges, with no one church gaining 
any preference over the other; and 
“Whereas the Veterans’ Administration 
has recognized Eastern Greek Orthodox 
priests to administer the religious services 
and sacraments to members of the Eastern 
Orthodox faith in the veterans’ hospitals 
throughout the United States and these 
priests have an admirable record for services 
rendered; and 
“Whereas during World War II and today 
there were and are thousands upon thou- 
sands of members of the Armed Forces of 
the Eastern Orthodox faith; and 
“Whereas thousands of members of the 
Eastern Orthodox faith have made the su- 
preme sacrifice in fighting for the democracy 
of the world, one of which principles is free- 
dom of religion: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to vote favorably on Senate 
bill 106 and that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Armed Forces Committee of the 
Senate of the United States and of the House 
of Representatives of the United States.” 
THE Voice or Greek ORTHODOXY 
IN AMERICA, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
(GREEK) ORTHODOX, 
By La Joy CHUMBRIS, 
Acting Secretary. 


EASTERN 


THE TREATYMAKING POWER AND 
OPERATION OF UNITED NA- 
TIONS—RESOLUTION 


Mr.FREAR. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the Council of Polish Societies 
and Clubs in the State of Delaware, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, a resolution adopted by that 
organization relating to Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 1 relating to the treaty- 
making power, and to the operation of 
the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


We Americans of Polish descent, assem- 
bled on this Ist day of May 1955, at the Mod- 
jeska Hall, Wilmington, Del., to commem- 
orate the signature on May 3, 1791, of the 
Polish Constitution, one of the world’s great 
documents of freedom, like Magna Carta, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, and the 
American Declaration of Independence, have 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas liberty is the most precious 
possession of mankind. We Americans pos- 
sessing liberty should exert the eternal vigi- 
lance which is necessary to preserve it; and 

“Whereas our American Government is 
founded on the concept of the individuality 
and the dignity of the human being under 
God. Underlying this concept is the belief 
that the human person is important be- 
cause he was created by God and endowed 
by Him with inalienable rights which no 
civil authority may usurp; and 

“Whereas we cannot remain silent and in- 
different. We have reached a point that we 
must decide whether our rights and free- 
doms are truly inalienable or whether they 
are subject to alienation by a treaty or an 
international agreement; and 

“Whereas unlimited treaty power poses a 
continuing threat to the Constitution, this 
threat having been recently augmented by 
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the fact that four Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States actually held 
that the United Nations Charter—ratified 
treaty—supersedes our Constitution; and 

“Whereas amending the Constitution is a 
subject in which the President has no legal 
concern whatsoever. In 1798 the Supreme 
Court held (3 Dallas, 378) that a proposal by 
Congress to amend a Constitution is not a 
legislative subject and therefore not for 
consideration by the President: Be it 

“Resolved, That we, assembled in this com- 
memoration meeting, reaffirm our previous 
support of the Bricker amendment (S. J. 
Res. 1) petitioning our Representatives in 
the United States Congress to support the 
adoption of this legislation to be a part of 
the fundamental law, which would not in- 
terfere with the power of the President and 
the Department of State to negotiate treaties 
and other international agreements and thus 
to properly conduct our foreign affairs: It 
would only prevent treaties from violating 
the American Constitution and prevent them 
from becoming internal law within the 
United States until implemented by appro- 
priate American legislation. 

“Whereas, the United Nations is completely 
ineffective as an instrument of peace, fur- 
ther, the United Nations Charter ‘stands as 
a constant threat and peril to the Consti- 
tution and precious liberties and rights of 
American citizens, the United Nation is 
clearly demonstrated to be a spawning 
ground for spies and subversives and has 
been used as a sounding board by the Rus- 
sians for propaganda purposes’; and 

“Whereas, efforts are being made, through 
suggested amendments, to convert the 
United Nations into a world government 
from which there would be no escape: Be it 

“Resolved, That we, assembled at this com- 
memoration meeting, favor that the United 
Nations should be kept only as a forum for 
discussion in international disputes, it 
should be prohibited from any ‘evolution in- 
to a world state.’ It should be outlawed in 
all its efforts to write domestic laws for mem- 
ber nations such as, for example, the Con- 
vention Against Genocide and the Covenant 
on Human Rights; further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to our Senators and Congressmen 
from Delaware, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Subcom- 
mittee on U. N. Charter Revision, and to 
Senator JohN W. Bricker.” 

JOHN F. KANICKI, 
Presiding Officer. 


VINCENT J. KOWALEWSKI, 
Secretary. 


Attest: 


CONSERVATION OF SOIL AND WA- 
TER IN KANSAS—LETTER AND 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
received from Howard Payne, city clerk 
of the city of Kansas City, Kans., a letter 
transmitting a resolution adopted by the 
board of commissioners of that city, fa- 
voring the continuance of surveys and 
planning for the conservation of soil and 
water in the Statc of Kansas. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter and 
resolution may be printed in the Recorp 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Crry or Kansas CITY, KANS., 
May 13, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I enclose herewith for your 

consideration a resolution adopted by the 
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governing body of Kansas City, Kans., in re 
flood control in Kansas. 

Mayor Mitchum had planned to bring the 
resolution to Washington but was prevented 
from attending because of a previous com- 
mitment for a meeting with the Kansas 
Turnpike Authority. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD PAYNE, 
City Clerk. 


Resolution 15130 


Resolution petitioning the Congress of the 
United States to take appropriate action 
to assure the continuance of surveys and 
planning and the cooperation in the con- 
struction of projects in the State of Kan- 
sas that are vital and necessary to the 
conservation of soil and water by the 
Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and the United States Department 
of Agriculture 
Whereas the citizens, industries, farms, 

and cities of Kansas have always been sub- 

ject to flood and drought but more recently 
they have experienced severe hardships and 
great financial losses from floods and 

droughts during the years 1951, 1952, 1953, 

and 1954; and 

Whereas many cities, industries, and farms 
are suffering from a critical shortage of 
water, and, at the same time, are exposed 
to the further hazards of floods and 
dreughts; and 

Whereas it has become evident that we 
must use every means available and feasible 
to conserve and control all of the sources 
of water supply; and 7 

Wereas the Federal Government through 
acts of Congress has delegated to three agen- 
cies, namely, the Corps of Engineers, the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Soil Conser- 
vation Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the principal responsi- 
bilities for the conservation of water and soil, 
and, more specifically, such matters as flood 
control, water supply, irrigation, pollution 
control, and soil conservation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Kansas City, Kans., That we 
respectfully urge, request, and petition the 
Congress of the United States to take what 
actions are necessary to assure continuance 
of surveys and planning and assure cooper- 
ation in the construction of projects in the 
State of Kansas that are vital and necessary 
to the conservation of soil and water, by the 
three agencies, namely the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation and Soil 
Conservation Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Adopted by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Kansas City, Kans., this 5th 
day of May 1955. 

HOWARD PAYNE, 
City Clerk. 
PauL L. MITCHUM, 
Mayor-Commissioner. 
EARL B. WARNER, 
Commissioner Finance, Health, and 
Public Property. 
JOSEPH P. REGAN, 
Commissioner of Streets, Parks, and 
Boulevards. 


GRADUATE EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAM FOR NURSES 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred, 
a statement by deans and directors of 
graduate educational programs for 
nurses, setting forth the reasons for re- 
questing special attention to the critical 
needs for education and research proj- 
ects in the field of nursing. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The statement will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The statement presented by Mr. Mc- 
Namara was referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, as follows: 


AREAS OF HIGH PRIORITY NEED FOR FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE TO NURSING SERVICE AND NURS- 
ING EDUCATION 


After careful study and assessment of the 
key barriers to providing the kind, amount 
and quality of nursing services needed by 
the people of this country, the deans and 
directors of graduate educational programs 
for nurses listed below recommend that pri- 
ority be given both in the appropriation of 
Federal funds and in the approval of proj- 
ects for the following areas of critical need 
in education and research in nursing. 


A. CRITICAL NEED FOR MORE AND BETTER 
PREPARED NURSING PERSONNEL 


1. Nurses to fill key administrative and 
supervisory positions in hospitals and public 
health agencies, in order that nursing serv- 
ices may be improved throughout the coun- 
try. 

2. Faculties for schools of nursing, espe- 
cially nursing faculty for graduate programs, 
directors of schools and teachers of nursing, 
so that students graduating from basic nurs- 
ing programs may be more ready to cope 
with rapidly changing health needs of the 
people. 

3. Clinical nursing specialists qualified to 
give expert nursing care and serve as con- 
sultants in agencies that render nursing serv- 
ice. 

4, Nurses skilled in research to add to the 
body of knowledge of nursing as a discipline, 
and to bring to the study of problems of 
nursing practice, organization and adminis- 
tration of nursing services, and education of 
nurses, the same scientific approach and 
methods that have proved successful in the 
fields of engineering, medicine and the other 
sciences. 


B. URGENT NEED FOR EXPANSION OF EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES, TO PREPARE THE REQUIRED NURS- 
ING PERSONNEL 
1. Financial aid to institutions of higher 

education that offer programs approved for 
preparation of key nursing personnel. This 
should include assistance for the develop- 
ment of demonstration units, provision of 
additional faculty, buildings and other edu- 
cational facilities and resources. 

2. Scholarship and fellowship aid for in- 
dividual nurses who qualify for admission to 
approved basic and graduate programs, to 
make it possible for the required number of 
nurses to undertake preparation for these key 
positions in the shortest possible time. Of 
key importance is financial aid to graduate 
nurses to prepare for teaching, supervisory, 
and administrative positions, 


C. AREAS IN WHICH THERE IS CRITICAL NEED 
FOR RESEARCH 


1. Function of nursing: Research is needed 
to further clarify the role and proper func- 
tions of the professional nurse and other 
nursing personnel providing nursing services 
to individuals and families in light of 
changing health needs, advances in medical 
practice and extension of health resources. 

2. Application of science to the techniques 
and art of nursing: Such research should 
continuously add to the body of knowledge of 
nursing in a systematic way, replacing the 
empirical basis for practice with a scientific 
basis that will insure keeping the practice of 
nursing in pace with advances in the related 
physical, biological, social, psychological, 
medical, and health sciences. The coopera- 
tion of specialists in these sciences is needed 
to advance nursing knowledge. 
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3. Organization and administration of 
nursing service: Such research should pro- 
vide for the application of the science of 
human engineering to the organization and 
administration of nursing personnel to make 
most effective and economical use of their 
nursing and related skills. The cooperation 
of specialists in business administration and 
industrial engineering as well as hospital 
administration is needed to advance knowl- 
edge in this area. 

4. Education for nurses: Such research 
should provide for the application of the 
science of education to the development of 
programs preparing the various types of 
nursing personnel and preparing the teachers 
of nurses. This should include with respect 
to educational programs for each type of 
personnel, research in selecting students, de- 
signing curricular patterns, selecting learn- 
ing experiences, and developing methods and 
tools of teaching and evaluation. 

Miss Marjorie Bartholf, Dean, School of 
Nursing, University of Texas, Medical 
Branch, Galveston, Tex.; Miss Eliza- 
beth S. Bixler, Dean, Yale University 
School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn.; 
Miss Katherine J. Densford, Director, 
School of Nursing, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Kath- 
arine Faville, Dean, College of Nursing, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. 
Lulu Wolf Hassenplug, Dean, School of 
Nursing, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Miss Julia Hereford, 
Dean, School of Nursing, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Ruth 
Kuehn, Dean, School of Nursing, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Mrs. Henrietta Adams Loughran, Dean, 
University of Colorado School of Nurs- 
ing, Denver, Colo.; Mrs. R. Louise 

MeManus, Director, Division of Nursing 

Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y.; Sister 
,M. Olivia, Dean, School of Nursing 
‘Education, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Louise M. Schmidt, Director, Graduate 
Program, College of Nursing, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Miss Edith H. Smith, Dean, Syracuse 
University School of Nursing, Syracuse, 
N. V.; Miss Martha Ruth Smith, Dean, 
School of Nursing, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass.; Miss Frances C. Thiel- 
bar, Chairman, Nursing Education, the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III.; 
Mrs. Mary S. Tschudin, Acting Dean, 
School of Nursing, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations: 

S. 1805. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 352); and 

H. R. 3322. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 so as to improve the administration 
of the program for the utilization of surplus 
property for educational and public health 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 351). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Government Operations: 

S. 1795. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
‘Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended, to 
provide an increased maximum per diem 
allowance for subsistence and travel ex- 
penses, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept, No. 353). 
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By Mr. GOLDWATER, from the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 33. A bill relative to the exploration, 
location, and entry of mineral lands within 
the Papago Indian Reservation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 356). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 51. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to confer jurisdiction on the States 
of California, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin, with respect to criminal of- 
fenses and civil causes of action committed 
or arising on Indian reservations within such 
States, and for other purposes”; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 357). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell certain 
vessels to citizens of the Republic of the 
Philippines; to provide for the rehabilitation 
of the interisland commerce of the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 358). 

By Mr. KILGORE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary; 

H. R. 4052. A bill to amend the act of 
January 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions of title II of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 354). 


GEO. D. EMERY CO.—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
favorably an original resolution confer- 
ring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
on the claim of the Geo. D. Emery Co., 
and I submit a report (No. 355) thereon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
the resolution will be placed on the 
calendar, 

The resolution (S. Res. 102) was placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 427) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Geo. D. Emery 
Co.,“ now pending in the Senate, together 
with all accompanying papers, is hereby re- 
ferred to the United States Court of Claims 
pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 
28, United States Code; and said court shall 
proceed expeditiously with the same, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of said sections, 
and report to the Senate, at the earliest 
practicable date, giving such findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient 
to inform the Congress of the nature and 
character of the demand, as a claim legal 
or equitable, against the United States, and 
the amount, if any, legally or equitably due 
from the United States to the claimants. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1981. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for completing the construction of the Inter- 
American Highway, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 1982. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a building for a Museum of History 
and Technology for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, including the preparation of plans 
and specifications, and all other work inci- 
dental thereto; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHavez when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 
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By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 1983. A bill for the relief of Myra Louise 

Dew; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1984. A bill to provide grants to assist 
States in assuring that no child is deprived 
of an opportunity for immunization against 
poliomyelitis because of inability to pay the 
costs of vaccination, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of New Jer- 
sey when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1985. A bill for the relief of the St. 
Alexius Hospital; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McNAMARA: 

S. 1986. A bill for the relief of Josefa Cha- 
con De Molen, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 1987. A bill for the relief of Dr. and Mrs. 
Peter Chou-Yuen Tchen; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1988. A bill to authorize the issuance of 
death certificates in the case of members of 
the Armed Forces who have died while on 
active duty subsequent to September 16, 
1940; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 1989. A bill to provide grants to assist 
States in assuring that no child is deprived 
of an opportunity for immunization against 
poliomyelitis because of inability to pay the 
costs of vaccination, and for other purposes; 
5 the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 

are. 
By Mr. LONG: 

S. 1990. A bill to amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 in order to require in cer- 
tain cases that air carriers provide transpor- 
tation for additional baggage at airfreight 
rates; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1991. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, to authorize production pay- 
ments, limit price-supports eligibility, and 
provide 90-percent price supports for basic 
family-farm production; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S. 1992. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of a certain tract of land in Madison 
County, Ky., to the Pioneer National Monu- 
ment Association; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. CLEM- 
ENTS, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1993. A bill authorizing the installation 
of additional elevators in the Senate wing 
of the Capitol; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1994. A bill transferring to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Army the 
bridge across the Missouri River between 
the Fort Leavenworth Military Reservation 
in Kansas and Platte County, Mo., and au- 
thorizing its removal; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1995. A bill for the relief of Nemoran 
J. Pierre, Jr.; 

S. 1996. A bill to amend subdivision a of 
section 66—Unclaimed Moneys—of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended, and to repeal sub- 
division b of section 66 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, as amended; 

S. 1997. A bill to amend subdivision b of 
section 14—Discharges, When Granted—of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, and sub- 
division b of section 58—Notices—of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended; 
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S. 1998. A bill to amend section 70a (5) of 
the Bankruptcy Act; 

S. 1999. A bill to amend section 70d (5) of 
the Bankruptcy Act; and 

S. 2000. A bill for the relief of Nathan L. 
Garner; to the Committee on the Judiciary; 

S. 2001. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kong when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der separate headings.) 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 2002. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony Kao; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 2003. A bill to provide for the payment of 
more adequate compensation to the Indians 
of the Pine Ridge Reservation for land taken 
from them by the United States in 1942 for 
military purposes; and 

S. 2004. A bill to provide that payments be 
made to certain members of the Pine Ridge 
Sioux Tribe of Indians as reimbursement 
for damages suffered as the result of the es- 
tablishment of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery 
range, and to provide a rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe of 
Indians; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 2005. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a nuclear-powered merchant ship to 
promote the peacetime application of atomic 
energy, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2006. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to stimulate the development 
and construction of cooperative housing, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2007. A bill to continue the exemption 
from the Classification Act of 1949 of certain 
employees whose compensation is fixed and 
adjusted in accordance with prevailing rates; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DANIEL: 

S. 2008. A bill for the relief of Winifred A. 

Hunter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR COMPLETING 
CONSTRUCTION OF INTER-AMER- 
ICAN HIGHWAY 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize appropriations for completing 
the construction of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may make 
a brief statement relating to the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the Senator from New Mexico 
may proceed. 

The bill (S. 1981) to authorize appro- 
priations for completing the construc- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. CHAVEZ, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, of late 
the Congress and the executive depart- 
ments have indicated thier friendship 
to Latin America—friendship that will 
bring about good will, better understand- 
ing, and economic betterment. 

To me, those have been beautiful 
words; but in order to carry out those 
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noble sentiments, I believe that some- 
thing practical should be done to indi- 
cate that we mean what we say. 

Hence, I am introducing a bill which 
will authorize appropriations for the 
construction of the Inter-American 
Highway. The bill is simple. It author- 
izes that the amount for 1957, 1958, 
and 1959, under the 1954 act, be appro- 
priated immediately, and be available 
until expended; and that an additional 
sum of $25,730,000 be authorized and ap- 
propriated immediately, for the purposes 
of, and in accordance with the provisions 
of section 7 of the 1954 act. 

If the bill becomes law, it surely will 
prove to our friends of Latin America 
that we mean what we say. 


MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECH- 
NOLOGY FOR SMITHSONIAN IN- 
STITUTION 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the construction of a building 
for a Museum of History and Technology 
for the Smithsonian Institution, includ- 
ing the preparation of plans and speci- 
fications, and all other work incidental 
thereto. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may make a brief statement concern- 
ing the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the Senator from New Mexico 
may proceed. 

The bill (S. 1982) to authorize the con- 
struction of a building for a Museum of 
History and Technology for the Smith- 
sonian Institution, including the prepa- 
ration of plans and specifications, and 
all other work incidental thereto, intro- 
duced by Mr. CHAvEz, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The bill would author- 
ize the construction of a building for a 
Museum of History and Technology for 
the Smithsonian Institution, including 
the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions, and all work incidental thereto. 
Such a building is needed to replace the 
Arts and Industries Building, a 75-year- 
old structure of very cheap construction. 
The present building is impossibly over- 
crowded and utterly inadequate for the 
purposes it should serve, namely, the 
preservation and exhibition of the price- 
less collections memorializing our Na- 
tion’s history and technological develop- 
ment. The purposes of the bill have the 
approval of the Smithsonian Institution, 
General Services Administration, the 
National Capitol Planning Commission, 
the Commission on Fine Arts, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


PROPOSED POLIOMYELITIS IMMU- 
NIZATION ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1955 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 

President, I introduce, for appropriate 

reference, a bill to provide grants to 

assist States in assuring that no child 
is deprived of an opportunity for immu- 
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nization against poliomyelitis because of 
inability to pay the costs of vaccination, 
and for other purposes. 

The bill is designed to carry out the 
recommendations on this subject in the 
report to the President made on yester- 
day by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The bill would authorize an appropria- 
tion of $28 million in Federal grants to 
the States, to be available until Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 

It is my hope that the bill, which rep- 
resents an integral part of the adminis- 
tration’s comprehensive program, as re- 
ported, will receive early consideration 
and approval by the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and the letter of transmission 
from Secretary Hobby to the President 
of the Senate be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and letter will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1984) to provide grants to 
assist States in assuring that no child is 
deprived of an opportunity for immuni- 
zation against poliomyelitis because of 
inability to pay the costs of vaccination, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. SmitH of New Jersey, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Poliomyelitis Immunization 
Assistance Act of 1955.” 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purpose of assisting States 
to assure that no child will be denied immu- 
nization against poliomyelitis, during the 
current shortage of the poliomyelitis vac- 
cine, because of inability to pay for the cost 
thereof, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $28 million, to re- 
main available until December 31, 1956. 
Sums appropriated pursuant to this section 
shall be used for making payments to States 
which have submitted, and had approved by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, applications for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 3. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 2, the Secretary shall 
allot to each State which has an application 
approved pursuant to section 4 an amount 
equal to 20 percent of the number of unim- 
munized children in such State multiplied 
by the product of (1) the cost of the polio- 
myelitis vaccine per child and (2) the State’s 
allotment percentage. The amount so com- 
puted for each State shall be reduced by the 
percentage by which such sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 2 are less than the total 
of the amounts so computed for all States. 

(b) A State’s allotment percentage shall 
be equal to the per capita income of the 
United States divided by the per capita in- 
come of the State. Such percentage shall 
be determined by the Secretary, in accord- 
ance with regulations, on the basis of infor- 
mation furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce; except that the allotment percentage 
for Hawaii shall be 100 percent and for 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Canal Zone 
shall be equal to the allotment percentage 
determined above for the one of the 48 States 
which has the lowest per capita income. 
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STATE APPLICATIONS FOR FUNDS 


Sec. 4. The Secretary shall approve the ap- 
plication of any State for payments under 
this act if such application— 

(a) sets forth a statewide program for 
use of the poliomyelitis vaccine purchased 
with funds paid to the State under this act, 
which contains reasonable assurance that 
no child, or, if (and for so long as) any 
priority groups are established by the Secre- 
tary under this act, no child within such 
priority group or groups, will be denied vac- 
cination against poliomyelitis because of in- 
ability to pay the cost thereof: Provided, 
That this shall not prevent a State from 
providing for the free vaccination against 
poliomyelitis, without regard to ability to 
pay, of all unimmunized children, or all such 
children within any one or more groups 
determined by the State, but, in such case, 
the amount paid to such State under this 
act with respect to the poliomyelitis vaccine 
for such children may not exceed the allot- 
ment percentage for such State multiplied 
by the cost of the vaccine for 20 percent of 
such children; 

(b) provides for administration or super- 
vision of administration of the program in- 
cluded in the application by a single State 
agency; 

(e) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Secretary 
may from time to time reasonably require 
to carry out his functions under this act, and 
comply with such provisions as he may from 
time to time find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports; 
and 

(d) provides such accounting, budgeting, 
and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of the program. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. The Secretary shall from time to 
time estimate the amount to be paid to each 
State under the provisions of this act for 
any period, and shall pay such amount to 
such State, from the allotment available 
therefor, reduced or increased, as the case 
may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted 
under this section) by which he finds that 
his estimate of the amount to be paid to 
the State for any prior period under this 
act was greater or less than the amount 
which should have been paid to the State 
for such prior period under this act. Such 
payments shall be made in such installments 
as the Secretary may determine. 


USE OF FUNDS PAID TO STATES 


Sec. 6. Funds paid to a State under this 
act may be used solely for the purchase, prior 
to December 31, 1956, of the poliomyelitis 
vaccine for use in carrying out the program 
set forth in the application of such State 
approved pursuant to section 4. 


FURNISHING OF VACCINE BY SECRETARY 


Src. 7. At the request of any State the 
Secretary may use all or any portion of the 
allotment of such State under this act for 
the purchase of the poliomyelitis vaccine, to 
be furnished to the State in lieu of such 
State's allotment (or such portion thereof). 
Vaccine so furnished shall be subject to 
the same requirements as to use as vaccine 
purchased from payments to States pursuant 
to this act. 


PRIORITIES AND ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec. 8. Priorities established by the Secre- 
tary for purposes of section 4 (a) shall be 
based on the relative susceptibility of vari- 
ous age groups of children to poliomyelitis. 
The Secretary is authorized to establish an 
advisory committee on distribution of the 
poliomyelitis vaccine to advise and assist him 
in the establishment of such priorities. 
Appointed members of such committee who 
are not otherwise in the employ of the United 
States, while attending conferences or meet- 
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ings of the committee or otherwise serving at 
the request of the Secretary, shall be entitled 
to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed 
by the Secretary but not exceeding $50 per 
diem, including travel time, and while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness they may be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 73b-2),. 


DIVERSION OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


Sec. 9. Whenever the Secretary, after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the State agency administering or super- 
vising the administration of the program in- 
cluded in the application of such State ap- 
proved under section 4, finds that— 

(a) such State agency is not complying 
substantially with the provisions of this act 
or the terms and conditions of its approved 
application; or 

(b) any funds paid to such State or sup- 
plies of vaccine furnished to it under this 
act have been diverted from the purposes 
for which paid or furnished; 


the Secretary shall notify such State agency 
that no further payments will be made (or 
no further supplies of vaccine will be fur- 
nished) to the State under this act until 
he is satisfied that there is no longer any 
failure to comply or the diversion has been 
corrected or, if compliance or correction is 
impossible, until such State agency repays 
cr arranges for the repayment of Federal 
funds which have been diverted or improp- 
erly expended (or for repayment of the cost 
of the vaccine which has been diverted). 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 10. For purposes of this act— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

(b) (1) The term “child” means any in- 
dividual who has not attained the age of 
20 years; 

(2) The number of children shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary, as of June 30, 
1955, on the basis of the latest information 
furnished by the Department of Commerce; 

(3) The number of unimmunized chil- 
dren means the number of such children, 
reduced by the extent to which any such 
child has received the vaccinations against 
poliomyelitis, determined by the Secretary 
as of such date or dates as he may select for 
purposes of this act; 

(c) The term “State” includes Alaska, Ha- 
wall, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Canal Zone, and the 
District of Columbia; 

(d) The cost of the poliomyelitis vaccine 
shall be determined by the Secretary on the 
basis of information available to him; and 
such cost may be determined from time to 
time or as of a specified date and may be de- 
termined to be a single figure for all States 
or varied in accordance with actual cost. 


The letter presented by Mr. SMITH ed 
New Jersey is as follows: 


May 16, 1955. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed for your 
consideration is a draft of a bill (the Polio- 
myelitis Immunization Assistance Act of 
1955), to provide grants to assist States in 
assuring that no child is deprived of an op- 
portunity for immunization against polio- 
myelitis because of inability to pay ha costs 
of vaccination, and for other purposes. 

This bill is designed to carry out the rec- 
ommendation in my report to the President 
on this subject. With the cooperation of 
the States, it would assure, as the President 
indicated should be done, that no child 
would be denied immunization against polio- 
myelitis because of inability to pay for such 
immunization. 

The bill would authorize the appropria- 
tion of $28 million, to be available until De- 
cember 31, 1956, for grants to States. This 
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amount of money is estimated to be suffi- 
cient to purchase the vaccine required to 
vaccinate 22 percent of all children through 
age 19 who are not vaccinated under the pro- 
gram of the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. 

The amounts appropriated pursuant to the 
bill would be allotted among the States on 
the basis of the relative child population 
(under age 20) and the State’s allotment 
percentage. The allotment percentages 
would be varied inversely with relative State 
per capita income, with the percentage for 
the average State set at 20 percent. The 
State with the lowest per capita income 
would receive an amount sufficient to pay 
for the vaccine for about 41 percent of its 
children, while the State with the highest 
per capita income would receive enough for 
about 15 percent of its children. Under this 
formula, sufficient funds would be alloted to 
provide vaccine for 22 percent of all unim- 
munized children in the United States, and 
for substantially greater percentages in 
States with lower than average per capita 
income. This should make it possible for 
each State to provide the kind of assurance 
which the President recommended. 

The allotments would be made to States 
on the basis of applications setting forth a 
statewide program, administered or super- 
vised by a single State agency, which would 
provide reasonable assurance that no child 
will be denied vaccination because of in- 
ability to pay. As priority groups are estab- 
lished by the Secretary for purposes of this 
bill—because of shortage of the vaccine— 
the State’s assurance would apply, so long as 
such priorities are in effect, to the children 
included in the priority group or groups. 
These priorities would be based on the rela- 
tive susceptibility of various age groups to 
the disease. The State could, however, if 
it wished, provide for free vaccination 
against poliomyelitis for all children (or all 
children within any one or more groups de- 
termined by the State) not already im- 
munized against the disease. But, in such 
a case, the amount paid the State could not 
exceed 20 percent of the cost of the vaccine 
for such children multiplied by the State’s 
allotment percentage (which increases the 
20 percent figure in the case of the low in- 
come States, and decreases it for the high 
income States). 

Payments to the States from their allot- 
ments would be based on advance estimates 
with later adjustments to take account of 
errors. The funds so paid could be used only 
for purchase, prior to December 31, 1956, of 
the poliomyelitis vaccine for carrying out 
the State's program included in its approved 
application. 

Provision is made under the bill for use 
by the Secretary of all or a portion of a 
State’s allotment to purchase the polio- 
myelitis vaccine. The vaccine would then 
be turned over to the State for its program. 
This use of a State's allotment can only be 
made at the State’s request. 

Any priority groups for purposes of the 
bill would be established by the Secretary 
with the advice of an advisory committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose. 

If funds paid any State are diverted or 
there is substantial failure to carry out the 
State program included in its application, 
the Secretary would be authorized to with- 
hold further payments to the State. This 
could be done only after reasonable notice 
and opportunity for a hearing. 

I would appreciate it if you would be good 
enough to refer the enclosed draft bill to 
the appropriate committee for consideration. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
enactment of the enclosed draft bill would be 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
OVETA Corr HOBBY, 
Secretary. 
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FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Agricultural Act of 
1949 to authorize production payments, 
limit price-support eligibility, and pro- 
vide 90-percent price supports for basic 
family-farm production. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may speak on the 
bill in excess of the 2 minutes allowed 
under the order which has been entered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the Senator from Minnesota may 
proceed. 

The bill (S. 1991) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, to authorize pro- 
duction payments, limit price-support 
eligibility, and provide 90-percent price 
supports for basic family-farm produc- 
tion, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
bill is aimed at removing some of the 
criticisms and objections to existing and 
past price-support programs in regard to 
the proportion of benefits going to large 
corporation-type farm operators. In- 
stead, it would channel the price-support 
benefits where they are needed most—to 
the average farmer's basic living costs. 
It introduces a new two-price concept 
into the support program, with a com- 
plete cutoff of support benefits for pro- 
duction exceeding $50,000 in gross value 
from any one farm. 

Under terms of this bill, farmers would 
be granted not less than 90 percent of 
parity price supports on products from 
any one farm up to a gross value of 
$25,000. 

For additional farm production with a 
gross value up to $50,000, farmers would 
be eligible for price supports of not less 
than 75 percent. For production above 
the $50,000 gross value limitation, no 
support would be provided at all. 

Nothing in the bill limits the initiative 
of individual farmers or larger commer- 
cial operators, even though its benefits 
are concentrated upon family farmers. 
Whatever the size of his operation, a 
farmer would be entitled to 90-percent 
support on the first basic $25,000 value 
of his production, 75 percent on the next 
$25,000 worth of production, and still be 
free to sell on the open market without 
support any production beyond $50,000 
in value. 

However, I believe it achieves a better 
balance between economic and social ob- 
jectives of farm legislation by offering 
some semblance of protection toward 
fair prices for the basic production re- 
quired to meet living expenses of a fam- 
ily farmer, yet removing support incen- 
tives for the big corporation farm op- 
erator to increase production beyond the 
point for which there is effective demand 
in the open market. 

Most of our family farms do not ex- 
ceed the $25,000 gross value of produc- 
tion. For a typical midwest farm, that 
$25,000 gross production would only 
mean around $7,000 net income. That 
is far more than the majority of our 
farmers ever achieve in net income, 
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I wish to emphasize that the vast ma- 
jority of the American farmers have 
gross incomes which are far below 
$25,000, and net incomes away below 
$7,000. 

My price-support bill would extend 
support to cover such perishables as 
hogs, eggs, farm chickens, broilers, tur- 
keys, beef cattle, whole milk and butter- 
fat, but authorizes use of production 
payments as an alternative means of 
support for such commodities to avoid 
full dependence on purchase or storage 
that takes such commodities from the 
consumer. Under the terms of the bill, 
any such payments would be limited to 
$2,500 in any 1 year for the products of 
any 1 farm. 

I believe that by so doing we shall meet 
much of the criticism which relates to 
the extensive use of price supports in 
what are called large commercial op- 
erations, and I thereby have outlined a 
proposal which would meet the require- 
ments of maintaining a family farm pat- 
tern in the United States, under which 
the individual farmer must rely upon the 
production of his commodities for his 
income and for the sustenance of his 
family. 

The bill calls for supporting soybeans, 
cottonseed, flaxseed, dry edible beans, 
and rye at the same levels as the basic 
commodities, and fixes the support level 
for grain sorghums, barley, and oats on 
the basis of their comparative feeding 
value to corn. 

The purpose of this is because some of 
the commodities I have mentioned, such 
as sorghums, barley, and oats, are alter- 
native feeds for wheat and corn—par- 
ticularly corn. Therefore, it is my view 
that price supports should be tied in with 
the alternative feeds as related to the 
feed value of corn, since the price of 
corn is supported. 

I believe this farm bill would be a con- 
structive step in the right direction. It 
is also a new step, one long overdue, in 
the direction of effective, constructive 
price-support mechanism. 

That direction is toward equality of 
economic opportunity for our farm peo- 
ple, and preservation of the historic fam- 
ily farm pattern of agriculture that has 
m ant so much to our country. 

Our current fight for agriculture has 
very properly been an economic one, but 
it is a social one as well, Most of us have 
long realized that all progress in rural 
America really stems from an adequate 
opportunity for diligent farm people to 
earn a decent and full living. 

Without economic opportunity, little 
social progress can be made in agricul- 
ture. We cannot have adequate rural 
schools, rural housing, and rural health 
facilities until farmers themselves get a 
decent return for their toil and produc- 
tion. We are not going to do the job we 
should be doing in conserving our herit- 
age of productive soil unless farmers 
have the opportunity of providing prop- 
erly for their families without having to 
mine and exploit the soil. 

We are not going to be able to preserve 
our family pattern of agriculture unless 
economic opportunity continues to exist 
for young people to stay on the farm. 
We need these young people in Ameri- 
can agricultural production, 
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My objectives for family farming in 
America have never changed. They were 
summed up in broad terms in an address 
in 1953 before the Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation in St. Paul, as a family farmer's 
bill of rights. Included as goals to 
which I declared at that time American 
agriculture should be entitled were— 

First. The right to full equality of eco- 
nomie opportunity. 

Second. The right for 
standards of rural living. 

Third. The right of reasonable protec- 
tion against natural hazards. 

Fourth. The right to extend agricul- 
tural free enterprise through coopera- 
tive action. 

Fifth. The right to public cooperation 
and assistance in saving the soil. 

Sixth. The right to decent land ten- 
ure which would encourage the desirable 
goal of farm ownership. 

Seventh. The right to a democratic 
voice by farmers in their own farm pro- 
grams, 

Eighth. The right to benefits of an ex- 
panding world trade. 

Ninth. The right to a long-term pro- 
gram of food storage to encourage abun- 
dance. 

Tenth. The right to preserve the so- 
cial and human yalues of family farm- 
ing. 

They were my goals and objectives be- 
fore my formalized statement of the 
farmers’ bill of rights, and they have 
been my goals and objectives ever since. 
They should be the goals and objectives 
of this Congress. 

Last fall, I looked back upon that 1953 
speech and asked myself: Which way 
have we been moving in the past year? 

Closer to those objectives, or drifting 
away from them? That is the question 
we should all be asking ourselves today. 

My conclusion, I regret to say, was 
that we were drifting further away, 
rather than making progress. 

It is for that reason I have sponsored 
legislation seeking to bring our farm 
program back onto the main track of 
such objectives. 

I believe the bill I am today intro- 
ducing is a step in that direction. 

I have never contended that farm- 
price supports alone could and would 
meet all the problems in agriculture. 
Yet they are a necessary foundation 
stone to preserving economic opportu- 
nity in agriculture. Linked with such 
economic protection must be more ef- 
fective means of making production ad- 
justments, such as incentives to divert 
some of our unneeded cropland into 
grassland so that its fertility can be con- 
served in the soil. By such means we 
can store in the ground the potential 
production that will eventually be needed 
to feed our growing population, instead 
of being worried about storing temporary 
excesses of food supplies for which there 
is no immediate market. 

I respectfully suggest that in the years 
to come this Nation will not be faced 
with the problem of overproduction, It 
may well be faced with the problem of 
undersupply. Our population is grow- 
ing at a rate of not less than 3% million 
a year, and the availability of new crop- 
land is very limited. Therefore we must 
look to the future in terms of fertility 
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and productivity of this land of ours, 
which is the only means we have for 
sustaining a high standard of living. 
Other steps in a more effective farm 
program must include greater attention 
to increased utilization of our abun- 
dance, and stimulation of consumption. 
We must encourage greater research, 
particularly into developing new domes- 
tic uses and outlets for our abundance, 
and improved marketing procedures and 
methods. We must give more thought to 
such ideas as food-stamp plans to en- 
able our low-income families to become 
greater consumers. We must reappraise 
the credit needs of agriculture. We must 
encourage vocational agricultural edu- 
cation to step up the efficiency of our 
upcoming generations of farmers. Yet 
we must provide our new young farmers 
an opportunity to make use of their 
training and knowledge by making sure 
economic opportunities are preserved 
for them to make a decent livelihood. 

We must make greater use of our food 
abundance as an effective arm of our 
foreign policy. We must accelerate and 
promote our foreign trade in agricul- 
tural commodities. This is a top priority 
item on overall agricultural economic 
policy. We have paid too little attention 
to the possibilities of finding or creating 
new markets abroad for our agricultural 
commodities. Likewise, we should ex- 
plore some form of international food 
and fiber reserves or world food bank, 
to act as an international stabilizing 
device. 

We need greater consideration of the 
serious economic plight of our more de- 
pressed farm areas, of the low-income 
farmers who are unable to earn more 
than $1,000 a year. None of these views 
are new. They are convictions I have 
long voiced, as consistently exemplified 
by my votes in this Chamber. 

Many constructive measures have 
been introduced in this session to make 
real progress on these objectives. My 
hope is that we can have the vision to 
look at the farm situation in the broad 
perspective, and authorize a sound pro- 
gram that meets all of its needs, not just 
part of them, 

Yet the basis for almost any other ap- 
proach to higher rural living standards 
rests on a decent income for the farmer. 

We recognize the necessity for ade- 
quate research to develop new and more 
efficient farming methods. Yet the av- 
erage farmer usually can only take ad- 
vantage of new ideas to modernize his 
operations if he is making enough money 
to invest a bit more in his enterprise. 

We realize the imperative necessity for 
greater attention to sound conservation 
farming practices; yet history of several 
decades has shown us that conservation 
takes a setback when farm income is 
down, and makes its greatest gains when 
farmers are making a decent living. 

It is not my intention at this time to 
review the entire critical economic situ- 
ation in American agriculture. Yet, 
anyone is blind who does not see and rec- 
ognize that farmers are in trouble. And 
anyone is foolishly blind who does not 
see the relation between present troubles 
in agriculture and grave future conse- 
quences for the rest of the country. We 
are not in a healthy condition as a na- 
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tion, when some segments of our econ- 
omy are enjoying a boom and other seg- 
ments are in a serious recession. It is 
time more of us turned our eyes away 
from soaring stock markets and indus- 
trial profits as a barometer of this Na- 
tion’s economic health, and looked in- 
stead at the economic weakness of what 
should be our basic productive strength— 
the producers of food and fiber. 

I urge careful consideration of the 
farm price-support bill I have proposed, 
for I believe it charts an improved course. 

By extending some semblance of eco- 
nomic protection to producers of our 
meat animals, it can open the door to 
using our abundance of feed supplies 
instead of just storing them. 

By providing a cutoff point for price 
supports, and level of price supports, it 
removes any barrier to production ad- 
justments by encouraging those adjust- 
ments among the brackets best able to 
make them, instead of among the smaller 
farm operators least able to make them. 

Mr. President, the direction my meas- 
ure seeks to take is a direction toward 
which many thoughtful students of farm 
problems have recognized we should be 
aiming. 

To the February 5 issue of America, 
the national Catholic weekly review, 
its economics editor, Father Benjamin L. 
Masse, S. J., contributed a constructive 
and thought-provoking article, entitled 
“Farm Program of Abundance.” At that 
time I wrote to inform him that I con- 
curred most heartily in his views. 

Because I believe his article deserves 
careful consideration, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exursir 1 
FARM PROGRAM FOR ABUNDANCE 
(By Benjamin L. Masse) 

Sometime during the life of the 84th Con- 
gress, most probably next year on the eve of 
the 1956 elections, a bipartisan group of 
Senators and Representatives will challenge 
the administration's farm price- support 
program. They will roundly condemn Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Benson’s flexible 
price supports and demand that basic crops 
be supported rigidly at 90 percent of parity. 
On Capitol Hill they will very likely win 
their fight, but they will lose it in the White 
House. With the farm bloc in Congress split 
over the issue, they will be unable to muster 
the two-thirds majority required to override 
a Presidential veto. And a Presidential veto 
is just what a 90-percent-of-parity bill will 
get. 

Though such a struggle will not lack in- 
terest or importance, it looks from this van- 
tage point like a fight over the wrong issue 
at the wrong time. The rival corners are 
not debating the essentials of our agricul- 
tural policy; they are only quarreling over 
details. They agree that farm prices must 
be supported artificially. They agree that in 
order to accomplish this the Government 
must pay some respect to the law of supply 
and demand. They agree, therefore, that the 
other side of the price-support coin is a 
Government curb on planting and marketing, 
since without restrictions of some kind huge 
surpluses will accumulate and eventually 
wreck the program. They disagree only on a 
matter of detail; on whether the objective of 
the program—the assuring of a fair income to 
farmers—can be better attained by flexible 
supports or by rigid supports. 
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Note a very important implication of this 
controversy. Both sides are fearful of abun- 
dance. They are, in fact, opposed to abun- 
dance. They do not see how abundance can 
be reconciled with a just return to the farmer 
for his productive energies. They point out 
that the farmer, unlike the businessman, 
cannot shut down his plant when inven- 
tories hang heavy over the market. He can- 
not tell the cow to stop giving milk, the 
chickens to cease laying eggs, the wheat and 
corn to quit growing. He cannot readily 
shift his product to meet variations in de- 
mand. He cannot control his price, as many 
businessmen can and do control their prices. 
The more the farmer produces, the less he is 
apt to receive for his produce. 

In time of war, say the advocates of price 
supports and crop controls, abundance may 
be a blessing, but in time of peace it is at 
best a problem and at worst a curse. Re- 
member when farmers killed little pigs with 
the benediction of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and used wheat for 
fuel in their kitchen stoves? 

If all the peoples of the world enjoyed a 
decent minimum diet, this fear of abundance 
might make sense. It might even be justi- 
fied as a guiding motive for agricultural 
policy. But how can it possibly make sense, 
not only to a Christian, but to any normal, 
God-fearing man, when a sizable fraction of 
the people on the face of the earth don’t 
know what it is to have a square meal, and 
every night go to bed hungry? How can it 
make sense when communism is sweeping 
through Asia on the wings of a promise to 
give the peasants land and the suffering, 
nameless masses a better break in life? Fear 
of abundance? We must be out of our 
minds. 


ABUNDANCE: BLESSING AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Though it does not say this in so many 
words, that is exactly how the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference regards our think- 
ing on the farm problem. The delegates who 
attended its last convention, held in Daven- 
port, Iowa, in October, knew all about the 
$7 billion worth of farm surpluses which 
a harried Government has stored on farms, 
in elevators, in caves, even in the holds of 
ships anchored in the Hudson River. They 
knew all about the cuts in acreage and the 
curbs on marketing which Secretary Benson 
has been obliged to impose. Yet, knowing 
all this, they proceeded to adopt a resolution 
which begins in this way: 

“The NCRLC is deeply grateful to Almighty 
God for the abundant production of food and 
fiber during 1954 in the United States, His 
fruitful blessing has been placed on the diffi- 
cult and devoted work of our farmers and 
has brought it to success. This year again 
there is true cause for thanksgiving.” 

Jabbing the needle still more deeply into 
the restrictionists, the delegates noted with 
warm approval the trend toward increased 
production both per acre and per person. 
This, too, though it partially nullified the 
Government's acreage limitation program, 
the delegates insisted on regarding as a spe- 
cial gift from God and a source of added 
wealth to the Nation. Finally, as if to make 
sure that even the most obtuse got the 
point, they added this paragraph: 

“We regret to hear from many voices in 
this country a growing chorus of alarm over 
what is called surplus production. We be- 
lieve that the concern is misplaced. The 
real matter for alarm is that the surplus 
is not recognized as a great blessing and a 
rare opportunity.” 

In refusing to swim with the anti- 
abundance stream, the NCRLC is not acting 
naively or perversely. Even this lukewarm 
generation, which has diverged so widely 
from the paths of its ancestors, should rec- 
ognize, if somewhat vaguely, that the con- 
ference is motivated by Christian principles. 
To the delegates at Davenport, the obliga- 
tions of charity do not stop at national 
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boundary lines. To them it is unthinkable 
that United States surpluses should be per- 
mitted to pile up in bins and barns while 
millions of people elsewhere are in des- 
perate need of them. The real problem, 
therefore, is not production. It is distribu- 
tion. We have surpluses, explains the 
NCRLC, only because we have forgotten that 
we are, under God, stewards, not absolute 
owners, of our rich resources; and that these 
resources are intended, through our con- 
scientious management, to satisfy the needs 
of all. 

After this criticism of the basic philosophy 
of the farm price program, the delegates 
naturally felt obliged to offer an alternative, 
In rough outline, here is what they pro- 
posed. 

The NCRLC agrees with the proponents of 
price-support programs that farmers labor 
under special handicaps which require gov- 
ernmental intervention. Without help of 
some kind, they cannot earn a fair share 
of the national income. Yet, in return for 
discharging their social duty of producing 
food and fiber, they have a right to such an 
income. The Government’s efforts to as- 
sure them a fair return on their work and 
investment is merely an exercise of dis- 
tributive justice. Though the NCRLC ap- 
preciates how unfair is some of the criticism 
of present price-support programs, it also 
recognizes the shortcomings of these pro- 
grams. It is ready to concede that present 
methods of price support have neither satis- 
fied the consumer and the taxpayer nor 
solved the major problems which beset the 
farmer. Therefore, a fundamentally new 
approach is needed. 


A NEW APPROACH 


Such an approch should be fair to con- 
sumers as well as to farmers. It should en- 
courage, not discourage, production. It 
should be workable, that is, it can attempt to 
blunt the full effect of the law of supply and 
demand, but it must not try to repeal it. 
Is such an approach available? The NCRLC 
thinks that it is. It recommends, as a 
more workable solution than price supports, 
a system of carefully planned direct subsidies 
to farmers. 

The system would work in this way. 
Farmers would produce anything they liked, 
and as much as they liked. They would sell 
their products in an uncontrolled market, 
where prices were set by supply and demand. 
Meanwhile, the Government would compute 
the parity price for each product, the price, 
that is, which is fair relative to the prices 
which the farmer pays for labor equipment 
and living needs. The difference would then 
be ascertained between the parity price and 
the price which the farmer obtained for his 
product when he brought it to market. This 
difference the Government would pay to the 
farmer in cash as a direct subsidy. 

The NCRLC does not believe, however, that 
the Government should subsidize the total 
production of American agriculture. It 
wants the law to distinguish sharply between 
small, family-type farms and “factories in 
the fields.” The resolution adopted at Dav- 
enport reads: “We feel that no subsidies 
should be paid on operations which exceed 
a specified maximum number of units.” For 
anything over this maximum number, farm- 
ers would receive for their products no more 
than the market price. That would do away 
with the bias toward bigness in the present 
law, which requires small cotton farmers, for 
example, to reduce their acreage at the same 
rate as the owners of huge plantations, 


FOR OPEN TRADE CHANNELS 


As an essential complement of its direct- 
subsidy proposal, the NCRLC strongly advo- 
cates a liberal foreign-trade program, “We 
stand,” said the delegates at Davenport, “for 
the gradual and progressive removal of tariff 
and other obstacles to trade among free na- 
tions.” The fact is that, regardless of how 
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reasonable prices might become under a sys- 
tem of direct subsidies, our farmers can pro- 
duce more food and fiber than we can pos- 
sibly consume. The NCRLC wants our sur- 
plus products to flow freely through world 
trade channels to people who need them. 
These people can provide us in return with 
many articles and services which will enrich 
American life. Such an exchange would 
help reverse the anomalous, and dubiously 
moral, policy of restricting farm production 
when world population is growing and un- 
numbered millions are hungry or starving. 

Is it too much to hope that the adminis- 
tration and the 84th Congress, instead of 
fighting over the virtues and defects of flexi- 
ble and fixed price supports, might give seri- 
ous consideration to a fresh approach to 
farm income? Is it beyond all possibility 
that they can rid themselves of the restric- 
tionist hangover from depression days and 
see abundance as the blessing it is? If they 
need an extra nudge to break with the recent 
past, let them remember that the way of 
price supports is the way of ever-increasing 
shackles on the freedom of American farm- 
ers. That is not the way of our pioneering 
forbears. 

The NCRLC would be the first to admit 
that direct subsidies offer no panacea for the 
problems of agriculture. Perhaps for certain 
products they offer no answer at all. All the 
NCRLC says is that direct subsidies, what- 
ever their defects, have notable advantages 
over the price-support approach. A number 
of farm authorities, including a former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Charles Brannan, 
agree that this is so. At least in one case, 
so do President Eisenhower, Secretary Ben- 
son and a majority in Congress. At any 
rate, Congress voted last year direct subsi- 
dies to the Nation’s wool growers and the 
President signed the bill. If these subsidies 
are good for wool, why not for corn and 
wheat, cotton and tobacco, butter and eggs? 

On a question of this kind, urban opinion 
naturally carries little weight. It is prob- 
ably biased anyway. Under price supports, 
urbanites pay twice to assure farmers a fair 
income—once at the grocery store in the 
form of high prices and again in the form of 
taxes at the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Since under a program of direct subsidies 
they would pay only once—in the form of 
taxes—there seems little doubt about where 
their sympathies lie. Naturally they are for 
subsidies. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an- 
other provocative, yet constructive, dis- 
cussion of this problem appeared in the 
April 11 issue of the New Leader, in 
an article by E. G. Shinner, entitled 
“Toward Permanent Farm Prosperity.” 
While Mr. Shinner's recommendations 
are more extreme than anything my 
measure proposes, his article emphasizes 
the need for channeling our support 
program more directly to the average 
operator and away from the big mass 
producer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Shinner's article be printed 
at this point in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Exnuisir 2 
TOWARD PERMANENT FARM PROSPERITY 
(By E. G. Shinner) 

America’s No. 1 industry—agriculture—has 
come upon troubled days. Yankee ingenuity 
in making two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before has hoisted us on our 
own petard. In a sense, we are the victims of 
our own genius. The use of revolutionary 
power machinery, the development of hybrid 
plants with high resistance to weather and 
disease, the elimination of pests, and the 
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scientific use of fertilizer have all greatly 
contributed to raising our per-acre yield to 
unprecedented heights. As a result, we are 
possessed of a glut of farm products. The 
orderly distribution of this farm surplus has 
become a problem which has baffied the 
most ingenious and analytical minds. 

In producing this surplus, ease of produc- 
tion has been coupled with the inducements 
offered by the Federal Government in the 
way of a guaranteed market for unlimited 
quantities of agricultural products. We are 
now producing food and fiber clearly beyond 
the capacity of both the domestic and for- 
eign markets to absorb. 

There are other complicating factors in 
the present dilemma of our farm economy. 
The development of synthetic fibers and 
foods (for both human and animal consump- 
tion) can no longer be ignored. Such for- 
midable giants as rayon, dacron, nylon, etc. 
are making tremendous inroads in the use 
of cotton, wood and other natural fibers. In 
addition, the use of silicon in the treatment 
of fabrics is producing fantastic results. 
The life of natural yarns so treated can be 
increased, in some instances, as much as 
10 times. Public acceptance of new syn- 
thetic fabrics is a fait accompli. 

Less well known is the successful use of 
stilbestrol and urea in the feeding of cattle 
and sheep. Estimates of the savings in 
grain which result from the use of these 
miracle drugs range from 10 to 40 percent. 
One should also mention the increasing use 
in the human diet of oleomargarine, sac- 
charin, sucaryl, various extracts, etc.; this 
type of chemical competition with natural 
farm products will undoubtedly increase as 
time passes. Also increasing is the national 
consciousness of the waistline; the persis- 
tent recommendation by expert dieticians of 
the desirability of reducing the intake of 
sweets, fats and starches establishs an effec- 
tive roadblock in the way of greatly increased 
food consumption. 

While it is true that there are still sev- 
eral million people in the United States who 
are undernourished, it is difficult to see how 
the farm problem can be solved in any per- 
manent way merely by improving their diets. 
We must rather effect a reasonable balance 
between production and consumption if we 
are to have a permanently healthy agricul- 
tural economy. 

Lest there be any question about agricul- 
ture’s importance, the following figures com- 
pare the gross annual output (in millions) 
of our five leading industries (construction 
figure for 1954, the rest for 1953): 


ARTIBUIGUTC oon eames tines maaan $35, 430 
Construction (plant and residen- 
tial) 


Not only must we protect and stabilize our 
leading industry; we must protect and stabi- 
lize our huge farm investment, the aggregate 
of which is over $150 billion. While farm 
indebtedness is, percentagewise, compara- 
tively small (roughly $18 billion), it is never- 
theless true that many farms are mortgaged 
up to 50 or 75 percent of their current market 
value; hence, it becomes an elementary eco- 
nomic necessity that, farm values be main- 
tained at or near their present level. Our 
vital long-term mortgage investment can 
easily be impaired, or even destroyed, by 
either deflation or inflation of any significant 
magnitude. 

The importance of a healthy agricultural 
economy can hardly be overestimated. When 
agriculture falters, there is no other sector 
of the economy capable of taking up the 
slack. Farm recessions, as we have learned 
by bitter experience over the last 3 decades, 
quickly infect other sections of our economy. 
The farm situation today is not healthy. 

Per capita income is perhaps the best 
means of measuring economic health, In 
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uniform 1953 dollars, per capita nonfarm in- 
come was $1,921 in 1946, $1,970 in 1953, and 
$1,926 last year. For the same 3 years, farm 
ic_come was $851, $709, and $688, respectively. 
By the end of 1954, the per capita farm in- 
come of $652 was about a third of nonfarm 
income; it was about 44 percent just after 
World War II. Moreover, while nonfarm in- 
come now is slightly higher than just after 
World War II, farm income has shrunk by 
almost 20 percent. 

Notwithstanding this sharp decline, our 
concern is more for the farmers’ future than 
for their immediate present. If conditions 
in the industry were stabilized and would 
not in the foreseeable future grow worse 
than they are t.day, there would be compara- 
tively little cause for alarm. Unhappily, the 
end of the farm decline is not in sight. 

The present farm price-support program is 
both inequitable and ineffective. It falls 
far short of its major purpose—stabilization 
of the farm economy. Just a casual glance at 
the distribution of the money spent for farm 
support readily reveals the inequity and 
futility of the present program. 

The latest census figures indicate these 
startling facts: 

One and nine-tenths percent of the Na- 
tion’s farmers received more than 25 percent 
of the total price-support benefits. 

Nine percent received in excess of 50 per- 
cent of the benefits. 

Ninety-one percent of our farmers received 
less than half of the price-support payments. 

Price-support loans, for example, to the 5 
largest cottongrowers in California averaged 
$649,335 in 1953; the overall average was 
$1,731. The 5 largest wheat loans in Mon- 
tana and Oregon that year averaged $175,- 
000 each, against an overall average loan of 
$4,000 in Montana and $6,293 in Oregon. The 
5 largest corn loans in Iowa averaged $98,000 
against an overall average of $2,154. 

While it is true that even this inequitable 
distribution of public support has made 
some contribution to the farm economy, it 
is inconceivable that it be continued as 
permanent Government policy. In common 
justice, we cannot continue to pay huge 
sums of money to factory-in-the-field type 
of operations, and at the same time permit 
only a dribble to reach the vast majority of 
our farm population, 

Since 1935, the number of farms of 1,000 
or more acres has increased 37 percent. 
These farms now contain a total of 494 mil- 
lion acres, or 42.6 percent of all United States 
farm land. The trend toward gigantism 
and the factory-in-the-fleld type of farm is 
astonishingly rapid. 

When we moved armies of occupation into 
Italy, Germany, and Japan, among our first 
acts was to break up the great feudal estates. 
Right now, we have a Government land ex- 
pert in Indochina engaged in a similar pro- 
gram. In our eagerness to promote and de- 
velop democracy in agriculture abroad, we 
have seemingly neglected to protect our own 
agricultural economy against the growth of 
a kind of creeping feudalism. 

My approach to the present farm problem 
would be to abandon completely our present 
system of purchasing and/or providing non- 
recourse loans on farm products. I would 
substitute for it a system of direct produc- 
tion payments to the individual farmer— 
in an amount sufficient to give him and his 
family a reasonable basic income. Further- 
more, I would limit the amount of produc- 
tion payments which any individual farmer 
could receive to a maximum of $2,000 an- 
nually. I would allow the individual farmer 
Tull parity on his production up to $7,000 of 
gross annual product and stop all pay- 
ments at that point. Prices of farm prod- 
ucts would be permitted to seek their own 
level in the open market. Production pay- 
ments would consist of the difference be- 
tween the parity price and the price the 
farmer received in the free market. 
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The total gross income of farmers in the 
record year of 1951 was $37 billion. That 
was, roughly $7,000 per farm, the figure 
which I have arbitrarily used as a limit of 
income on which production payments 
would be made. The following example will 
more clearly illustrate my plan: 

Farmer A raises 10 bales of cotton (5,000 
pounds), which he sells for, say, 25 cents a 
pound in the open market, realizing $1,250. 
The parity price is, say, 35 cents a pound. 
He would be entitled to a subsidy payment 
of 10 cents a pound, the difference between 
parity and market, or a net total payment of 
$500. 

Farmer B, a plantation owner, raises 1,000 
bales of cotton (500,000 pounds), sells it 
for 25 cents a pound, for a total of $125,000. 
He, too, is entitled to a subsidy payment of 
10 cents a pound on the first $7,000 of gross 
production (in this case, the first 20,000 
pounds), but not more than $2,000. In this 
case, the difference between market and 
parity would exactly equal the $2,000 maxi- 
mum. 

If certain wealthy individuals and/or cor- 
porations wish to engage in farming as a 
business, let them do so by all means. But 
they should depend on the open market 
rather than on the Government for the sale 
of their product. Vast production of wholly 
unneeded products for sale to the Govern- 
ment should cease forthwith. 

Similar production payments would be 
made on any and all products which Con- 
gress might see fit to include under the 
price-support system. It would seem feasi- 
ble, however, to exempt sugar and wool from 
the above program. The present regulations 
appear to be getting reasonably satisfactory 
results on these products. 

It has been argued that my figure of $7,000 
is too low; that $10,000, $12,000, or even 
$15,000 would be more realistic. It has also 
been suggested that a graduated support 
system might be established with the pay- 
ments, lowered by stages, up to a total of 
$15,000 of gross annual production. I regard 
the figure as less important than the prin- 
ciple, but whatever figure may finally be 
adopted should not be so high as to defeat 
the objectiye—to effectively divert price- 
support benefits away from the wealthy 9 
percent who do not need them, to the 91 
percent of small farmers whose need is vital. 

Such a farm program would simply do for 
the small farmer what is being done for the 
worker by labor unions and by the mini- 
mum-wage law. It would serve as a floor— 
an assurance that if the farmer makes the 
effort, he can get a reasonable return for 
his labor. 

Certain economists have suggested a food- 
stamp plan as a means of disposing of our 
unmanageable surpluses. I regard food 
stamps as un-American in concept, basically 
a form of charity rather than a fair reward 
for labor. To be reasonably effective, a stamp 
plan would involve a gigantic problem of 
administration—a bureaucracy previously 
unknown to us in peacetime. Furthermore, 
it would become a badge of pauperism, pub- 
licly displayed throughout the retail markets 
of the Nation. Our people don't want char- 
ity; they want the opportunity to earn the 
money with which to buy food, and at prices 
which they can afford. A stamp plan is, at 
best, only a palliative. It does not attack 
the roots of the farm problem. 

One of the most serious aspects of the farm 
problem is the constant drift of the farm 
population into the industrial labor market. 
Since 1930, the farm population has shrunk 
by over 8 million, while the overall popula- 
tion of the Nation has gained by 41 million, 
Over the last 10 years, an average of 77,000 
families has made the exodus from farm 
to city each year. If each family represents 
approximately 1.5 workers (the actual figure 
is a bit higher), we are augmenting our city 
labor force by roughly 115,000 workers every 
year. 
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This exodus from the farms means that 
small towns and villages are suffering a sim- 
ilar fate. The shrinkage of farm population 
means a comparable shrinkage of the small- 
town population—professional men, mer- 
chants, and a great variety of service trades- 
men. It is safe to estimate that our urban 
labor force is being annually augmented 
from this source by another 30,000 or 40,000 
workers. 

All of this should cause labor leaders to 
take heed, especially in view of the fact that 
urban production and employment are con- 
stantly yielding to technological improve- 
ments. Government figures show that in 
January 1955 the factories of the Nation 
were employing 400,000 less people than they 
employed in January 1954, notwithstanding 
an overall increase in production of some 
8 percent. Factory employment in January 
1955 was a cool million and a half below that 
of January 1953. The lesson is clear: Fac- 
tory production is rising, while employment 
is steadily on the decline. 

Labor groups increasingly pressured by 
the annual addition of 140,000 to 150,000 dis- 
placed rural workers must also face some 
startling facts about industrial automation. 
It is reliably reported that the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., through the adoption 
of automation, has reduced employment by 
more than 39,000 persons since 1945 and by 
some 18,000 since 1952. The advantage the 
company has gained from this curtailment 
is apparent; operating costs were reduced 
some $4 million for the first 9 months of 
1954, compared with the same period in 1953; 
earnings per share were $7.50 in 1954, com- 
pared with $6.77 in 1953, $1.04 in 1952, and 
$4.85 per share in 1951. 

While estimates of the effects of automa- 
tion on the Nation at large are, at best, 
educated guesses, students of the problem 
believe that insurance and communication 
companies, public utilities, and similar con- 
cerns which have a high degree of repetitive 
clerical operations will, within the next 2 
or 3 years, install much automatic equip- 
ment. By so doing, they can easily reduce 
their working force by literally several hun- 
dred thousand persons annually. 

A certain group of economists and some 
businessmen contend that this process will 
simply release these people for more con- 
structive work elsewhere. (Benjamin Fair- 
less of U. S. Steel expounded this theory in 
a recent speech before the Johnstown, Pa., 
Chamber of Commerce.) Apropos of this 
argument, there is a story that Harlow Cur- 
tice, president of General Motors, was dis- 
playing the newest automatic machines to 
CIO President Walter Reuther and asked: 
“Walter, how are you going to collect union 
dues from these guys?” Reuther was not 
at a loss: How.“ he asked, are you going 
to get them to buy cars?” 

Admittedly, automation has created a new 
industry; but I am unable to find where it 
has increased employment in any of the so- 
called basic industries. Automation is here 
to stay, and a process of intensive study 
should be directed toward meeting this chal- 
lenge—without delay. I had a feeling of 
frustration and deep disappointment when 
I read the President's 1955 Economic Report 
and found not a word on this all important 
subject. 

I know no better place to start attacking 
the problem of automation than on the farm. 
All the facts of the urban labor situation 
point to the conclusion that we should seek 
to improve and conserve rural life by every 
means possible. We should keep the door 
of opportunity open not only for the small, 
family-sized farm but for the business and 
professional men of the small towns and vil- 
lages, who depend for their livelihood upon 
a healthy farm economy. 

What are the overall benefits to be derived 
from a program such as I have outlined? 
The first is obvious: lower food prices, These 
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would amount to an automatic wage in- 
crease for the entire economy. 

Second, the farmer would be free to oper- 
ate his farm in accordance with his own 
judgment. He would be freed of the bur- 
den of providing storage, conforming to 
acreage allotments and all of the many 
regulations to which he is now subjected. 

Third, we would once more be in a posi- 
tion to compete in the markets of the world 
for our just share of foreign trade without 
fear of ridicule or criticism. We could no 
longer be charged with dumping by the 
various nations of the western world whose 
good will we so earnestly need and seek. 

The question of the cost of such a program 
is, of course, proper. But, n evaluating its 
cost, let us bear in mind the health of our 
agricultural economy and its proper priority 
in relation to other major governmental ex- 
penditures. We are currently spending some 
$40 billion annually on national defense. It 
is now proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment contribute some $2.5 billion a year to 
assist in improving our educational facilities, 
and, in addition, sponsor a highway program 
to cost $101 billion over the next 10 years. 
I submit that, in order to meet the cost of 
these programs (all of which, for the purpose 
of this discussion, may be accepted as nec- 
essary), a sound and healthy national econ- 
omy must be maintained. And our economic 
history is replete with indisputable evidence 
that the basis of our prosperity depends at all 
times on the degree of mass purchasing pow- 
er which we are able to maintain. 

Here we have an opportunity to improve 
the economic status (purchasing power) of 
some twenty-odd million of our farm popu- 
lation and, to a lesser degree, help the entire 
population through a reduction in the cost 
of living which must inevitably follow the 
restoration of a free market on agricultural 
products. All of this can be accomplished 
to the slight disadvantage of only 1.9 per- 
cent of our farmers (the group currently 
getting 25 percent of Government-support 
benefits). 

While it is impossible to state with any 
positive degree of accuracy exactly what the 
program might cost, the most intelligent 
estimate that I have been able to obtain 
would place the maximum annual cost under 
$3 billion; it might run as low as $750 mil- 
lion a year. But this program would take 
the Government completely out of the pic- 
ture insofar as buying, selling, and storing 
farm products are concerned, and would ac- 
cordingly permit it to start an orderly process 
of liquidating the $8 billion hoard of prod- 
ucts now on hand. Therefore, it is conceiv- 
able that the money derived from liquidating 
the present surplus would completely finance 
the new program for at least 2 or 3 years. 
During this period, we would gain the neces- 
sary experience upon which to predicate a 
permanent program. It would be presump- 
tuous to suggest that the factor of trial and 
error can henceforth be completely elimi- 
nated. 

Administration of such a law should be 
relatively simple. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue could easily amend its tax forms to 
show what products a farmer had produced 
and sold, for how much, and the amount of 
payments due from the Government, settle- 
ment to be made annually at the earliest 
date feasible after filing of the income-tax 
return. This showing of payments due 
would permit the farmer to establish im- 
mediately the basis for a bank loan of a com- 
parable amount, as his needs may arise. 

Iam aware that certain economists will de- 
clare that this program penalizes efficiency. 
They will say that factory-in-the-field farms, 
whether operated by individuals or corpora- 
tions, are most efficient. Even assuming this 
is correct, I would like to call attention to 
the phrase in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence which speaks of our inalienable right 
to the pursuit of happiness. And I con- 
tend that there is much more happiness on 
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the farm than there is in the city slums 
to which many of our displaced farmers must 
migrate. The pursuit of dollars—efficiency, 
if you please—is not mentioned in the 
Declaration or the Constitution. 

Since colonial days, the American farmer 
and the family-sized farm have been the 
very backbone both of our free-enterprise 
system and of our political democracy. Our 
present farm-support program has substi- 
tuted a high degree of regimentation and an 
insidious type of creeping feudalism, both of 
which are utterly distasteful to the rank- 
and-file of our farmers. Because the pres- 
ent support program is also economically un- 
sound, a new approach to the farm problem 
seems very much in order. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have long thought it extremely unfair 
to American farmers for some of our 
major newspapers—and yes, regretfully, 
even the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture himself—to criticize American 
agriculture for producing the abundance 
it was called upon to produce as part of 
our war effort. 

When industrial readjustments had to 
be made after World War II and after 
the Korean war, we did not quibble about 
the costs to protect the major manu- 
facturers from losses. If they over- 
built to meet wartime needs, they were 
entitled to compensation. They were 
protected against loss. 

Yet what about agriculture? We 
called upon them to expand production 
for wartime needs. They did it—with- 
out benefit of contracts protecting them 
in the future, such as we gave industry. 
But our moral obligation was the same. 

It is certainly regretful now that a 
Secretary of Agriculture will turn his 
back on the patriotic response of Ameri- 
can agriculture, and ignore the role 
farmers played in helping win the war. 
It is regretful that he ignores this basic 
reason for our surpluses today, and tries 
to lay the blame entirely upon our price- 
support measures, which offer the only 
hope of some economic protection for 
farmers. 

Mr. President, one of the great spokes- 
men for American agriculture through- 
out its fight upward from the depression 
years has been M. W. Thatcher, of St. 
Paul, general manager of the great 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion serving the Midwest. Mr. Thatcher 
made a radio address last May 5, on the 
occasion of his birthday—and the anni- 
versary of passage of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act in 1933. Because that 
brief radio talk so effectively tells the 
real story that needs to be told today, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXHIBIT 3 

Mr. M. W. THATCHER. Even though 22 years 
have passed, it seems not long ago since I 
sat in the gallery of the Senate in Washing- 
ton and watched the final vote on the first 
important agricultural law to protect the 
farmers of this Nation. It was an overwhelm- 
ingly favorable vote. I am familiar with the 
background because in those days I served 
on the committees in Washington that pre- 
pared the basic and fundamental laws deal- 
ing with agricultural income and agricul- 
tural credit. So much has happened during 
these past 22 years—the great World War II. 
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the Korean war, and what now is in front of 
us—and our money being used by the bil- 
lions in preparation for another war, or for 
war itself. 

But my mind goes back today particularly 
to the building of the agricultural programs. 
For 20 years those programs were constantly 
moved forward and strengthened in the in- 
terest of the farmers of this country. And 
it was so, all through the years, until the 
beginning of 1953. But the Eisenhower- 
Benson farm programs are a complete re- 
versal of all of those things that we fought 
for and for which we made so much gain 
during 20 years. I follow carefully the views 
of President Eisenhower and Secretary Ben- 
son. I read everything they say. I listen to 
every word they express. I try to under- 
stand their philosophy. And I can come to 
but one conclusion—they believe, as the 
American Farm Bureau Federation urged 
them to believe, that there is inefficiency in 
our farming, there are too many farm fam- 
ilies on the land, some 3 million or more are 
inefficient and ought to get off the land and 
find some other way of life. 

In the city, a man can move from a flat or 
a house to some other place. But a farm 
family doesn’t move too conveniently. 
Farm people don't give up their years of 
work, their aspirations, their hopes, and 
their plans so easily, because they were not 
brought up in that way of thinking and 
planning. 

Then my mind moves to the situation in 
the spring of 1952, That was the year of 
decision for the people of this country in 
choosing a president. In that year, we were 
in a Korean war. It was Secretary Bran- 
nan's responsibility to see that we had ade- 
quate production of farm supplies to take 
care of the needs of this country and to aid 
our allies and others in the world. And 
I remember his fight for more steel for ma- 
chinery; his fight with the draft service to 
keep more boys on the land; and the effort 
that he made in all respects to get more 
agricultural production, particularly of cot- 
ton, corn, and wheat. I've read the reports 
of hearings when he was before the com- 
mittees of Congress—committees of both 
Republicans and Democrats, He was telling 
why it was necessary to get the required pro- 
duction, to assure our campaign of victory 
in the way, and to help take care of the 
needy people in the world who were short of 
our supplies. No one challenged those ob- 
jectives. 

The other night, in Washington, when I 
was speaking at the annual convention ban- 
quet of the National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives, in the Mayflower Hotel, we had 
among our guests 20 United States Senators. 
Then I repeated what I have just stated to 
you. Six of the Senators present were mem- 
bers of the Senate Agricultural Committee. 
I reminded them of what the Department 
of Agriculture, in the spring of 1952, asked 
of the Congress—aid and assistance in get- 
ting all-out production of wheat, and other 
crops, and got the backing of Congress. I 
challenged those six Senators, Republicans 
and Democrats, sitting behind me, to take 
the platform and debate with me the truth 
of the record that I was charging to the 
Congress and the President and the whole 
administration. I called for keeping faith 
with the people from whom they had asked 
this tremendous production. I called for an 
end to this condemning farmers for the sur- 
plus they produced for this country and 
the world, at the behest of the administra- 
tion and the whole Congress of the United 
States. I charged that, in comparison to the 
treatment given to labor and industry, farm- 
ers had been treated cruelly, Farmers were 
asked to produce abundantly, and this they 
did. Then, beginning immediately with the 
new administration, we began to hear 
charges that farmers are inefficient, that 
they have overproduced, that they have pro- 
duced for the Government. Well, that last 
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part is true. They did produce for the Gov- 
ernment at the request of the Government. 
But to charge them with producing for the 
Government as though they were guilty of 
taking advantage of the Government is most 
unfair. It puts farmers in position of get- 
ting nothing more than a Russian agree- 
ment. That's the way Russia operates. Now, 
with that background, let’s consider the 
wheat situation. 

There has been a lot of misinformation 
and inaccurate information going out to the 
people of this country about the terrible 
wheat surpluses and their cost. Let me tell 
you a few simple facts about wheat. 

I got the facts out of the records. Then, 
yesterday, I called the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for confirmation of my 
figures. And I got them, right out of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
They cannot be questioned, unless the De- 
partment of Agriculture doesn't know simple 
arithmetic. The total supply of wheat on 
hand under Mr. Benson's control and what 
he is going to get in his hands before the 
new crop is 1 billion and 10 million bushels. 
For your figuring, 1 billion. Put it down 
on a sheet of paper—1 billion. Half of that 
is not in Mr. Benson’s hands at all. It’s the 
500 million bushel set-aside. It may not be 
sold in the United States. And it may not 
be sold in competition in the world markets. 
It’s 500 million set-aside for what may hap- 
pen, and the Lord only knows. So you take 
out that 500 million and forget it. 

So, we have remaining, therefore, only 500 
million bushels of surplus. We are going to 
talk about that. It’s all we have. Based 
on the Department's figures, the crop we are 
going to raise this year is less than will be 
needed for our own consumption and ex- 
ports. Thus, it'll even cut into the 500 mil- 
lion we've got on hand. Normally, we should 
have on hand 300 million bushels of wheat. 
So, we are not talking about anything but 
200 million bushels of wheat that ought to 
be taken care of. That is all. And if Sec- 
retary Benson had lived up to the letter of 
Public Law 480, which Congress passed, that 
200 million bushels would long ago have been 
gone. And you would not now be wondering 
about your support prices in 1956. They 
would be at 90 percent of parity. There would 
be no referendum to talk about. Yes; you 
are only 200 million bushels away from solv- 
ing your problems. So don't think of voting 
out our wheat program after 22 years of hard 
work. This is the time to get out and fight 
to preserve our program. Vote “Yes” on the 
referendum. 

I'll be talking to you Tuesday. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
desire to echo his concluding remarks 
about the wheat referendum. American 
agriculture can be thrown into chaos if 
farmers, upset by this administration’s 
policy of lowering price supports, vote to 
reject entirely the only vehicle at their 
command for production adjustment. I 
am sure most Senators recognize the se- 
riousness of this wheat vote, whether 
they are in wheat States or not. If this 
one program collapses, all farm pro- 
grams will be shaken to their founda- 
tions, and farm prices will collapse. 

Mr. President, no greater encourage- 
ment could be given our farmers to sup- 
port this referendum and continue their 
united efforts toward production adjust- 
ment than some indication that the Sen- 
ate was aware of the seriousness of their 
problem, and determined to do some- 
thing about it. 

That is why I have asked for hearings 
in our Agricultural Committee on a 
price-support bill, now, not next spring 
zr next summer. 
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That is why I hope others will join me 
in that effort. 

Mr. President, because it is typical of 
the appeals coming out of our great mid- 
western breadbasket, I asx unanimous 
consent to have appear in the body of 
the Recor at this point an editorial 
from the Grand Rapids Herald-Review, 
published by Larry A. Rossman, entitled 
“The Help the Farmer Needs.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue HELP THE Farmer NEEDS 


The agricultural administration at Wash- 
ington has tried to do two things that seri- 
ously affect agriculture. The first was a pol- 
icy of deflation. That was repetition of the 
policies which followed the First World War 
and which helped to lay the foundation for 
the great depression. The administration 
seeks to deflate the farmer. But it has done 
nothing to deflate wages, profits, and prices. 
Now the proposal is that of a dole for those 
who have been injured. 

The proposals, the weak thinking, and 
the foolish talk from the National Capital 
suggests that some million farmers of a so- 
called “marginal” type be given direct as- 
sistance and that many of them be moved 
from the farm into town or placed on the 
rolls of industry. No proposal could be more 
contrary to the desires of the American peo- 
ple and welfare of so many deserving citizens. 

First, who is the marginal farmer? There 
are certainly some farmers who may never 
succeed too well as tillers of the soil. They 
may not be suited for farming. They have 
been raised on the land and know nothing 
else to do do. There are a small proportion 
of such people who are problems on the farm 
and will be even a more distressing problem 
when forced from the land. The farm home 
may be poor, but not half as bad as the slums 
to which these people may be consigned by 
an unsympathetic Government. 

There is another group that may be 
thoughtlessly termed as marginal. These are 
newer farmers seeking to learn the business, 
build their herds, and equip their farms. 
There was a time when agriculture was sim- 
ple and most farmers were about on the same 
general basis. Today the investment in land 
and equipment requires the earnings of a 
lifetime. Most of this group will succeed, or 
if the task proves too great, will go into 
other activities of their own choice without 
the direction of far-off Government. 

Farmers in a new land can possibly never 
measure up to the ideals of the distant poli- 
ticilans. It is easy to call those who are de- 
veloping farms marginal or misguided. 
There was a time when nearly every farmer 
who was clearing the land or breaking the 
prairies was poor. But he had faith, indus- 
try, and purpose. The reason that so many 
farmers of the older areas are prosperous is 
that their parents and grandparents were 
poor and ambitious. Much of the agricul- 
ture in northeastern Minnesota is marginal 
and can be nothing else except as courage 
and industry change its character with more 
land under the plow. 

When the administration cut the price of 
dairy products, when they cut the income of 
all farmers, they helped to make the best 
farmers somewhat poorer. They made the 
farmer who was just getting by with his pay- 
ments a marginal farmer. They made the 
marginal and struggling farmer submarginal. 

A full and fair parity price for agricultural 
products is the greatest hope and inspiration 
to those farmers who are struggling for exist- 
ence. The farmer wishes no dole. He will 
be the last man in America to ask for it. 
Give to those who farm the hope of a fair 
return for effort and there will be no prob- 
lems of marginal agriculture for which a 
handout will ever be a sound and enduring 
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solution. The best way to treat the problem 
of marginal farmers is to stop making farm- 
ing marginal, or more marginal, by unfair 
and unwise agricultural policies. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point a 
number of telegrams I have received on 
the matter of price support and the 
wheat referendum, as well as a letter 
which our distinguished colleague the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Younc], wrote to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Benson, on April 28, 1955. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Sr. PAUL, Mix N., May 16, 1955. 
The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have received the news of your deter- 
mination to fight for 90-percent support 
prices for the basic commodities as the most 
important domestic news of the day. We are 
in the midst of a very costly advertising 
program in addition to our radio to explain 
to the farmers the calamitous situation that 
may confront this country if our support 
programs fall apart in 1956 and 1957. We 
are very proud of our Senators from these 
central northwest States. Our continuing 
farm survey audit discloses the same general 
character of economic deterioration on the 
farms as those which we gave you in our 
preliminary statement last March. Your 
position of today will be one for which you 
will later on be very proud. I firmly believe 
that if our Senators do their utmost that 
we can prevail in the committee and in the 
Senate. If this action should not be com- 
pleted before the wheat referendum of June 
25, the combination of an unfavorable wheat 
vote followed by an unfavorable action of the 
Senate would, in my judgment, cause irrep- 
arable damage to the entire price-support 
program. The House has approved this leg- 
islation, and I now believe that if the Senate 
approves it, President Eisenhower would not 
veto it. 

Deep appreciation and best regards, 
M. W. THATCHER, 
General Manager, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association. 


WILLISTON, N. DAK., May 16, 1955. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our members in regular session unani- 
mously request early Senate action on H. R, 
12. We cannot afford any further trial of 
Benson formula. Cost of bread up 3 
additional cents last week in Ray, N. Dak., 
Other retail prices move accordingly. How 
can we go on with sagging wheat prices? 

WHEELOCK-MARSHALL 
FARMERS UNION LOCAL, 
F. B. DANIEL, President. 

WHEELOCK, N. DAK. 


AREGENT, N. DAK., May 16, 1955. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C. 

I urge that you use your influence to bring 
House bill H. R. 12 to a vote in the Senate 
as soon as possible. 

WALTER BARTHOLOME. 
APRIL 28, 1955. 
The Honorable Ezra Tart Benson, 
The Secretary of Agriculture, 
The Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I wish most respect- 
fully to draw your attention to some impor- 
tant questions facing American agriculture, 
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An adverse vote in the July wheat quota elec- 
tions could well have far-reaching conse- 
quences. Price supports would drop from 
the present level of 8244 percent to 50 per- 
cent of parity. With world surpluses of 
wheat, including our own, cash prices would 
drop to near the new support level of $1.19 
a bushel. 

Some the factors which will have a great 
bearing on the outcome of this election 
are: 

Increasing dissatisfaction among farmers 
who believes it is unreasonable to have wheat 
supports reduced, and especially at a time 
when they are being required to reduce their 
acreage by more than 30 percent. (USDA 
April forecasts indicate wheat production will 
be down one-fourth over previous 10-year 
average.) 

When all provisions of the new flexible 
price-support program become effective, the 
minimum support price will be reduced 
by approximately one-third. The support 
prices for other basic farm commodities—to- 
bacco, cotton, rice, and peanuts—remain at 
90 percent, and corn is supported at 87 per- 
cent. 

Proponents of the two-price or certificate- 
support plan for wheat are much more op- 
posed to the present flexible program than 
they are to that of 90 percent. A very large 
percentage of our wheat producers are right- 
fully concerned about the higher level of 
supports being provided for the poor quality 
wheats than is available for top quality bak- 
ing wheat. Invariably, low quality wheats 
are much better yielders than top quality 
wheats and are in far less demand in the 
market place. This has been a very impor- 
tant factor in the buildup of our present sur- 
pluses. A record acreage of low quality feed 
wheat has been seeded this first year under 
the flexible-price-support program which you 
were successful in getting Congress to ap- 
prove. 

Here are some startling figures (source: 
USDA): 

The support price for top quality wheat 
produced in Montana is $2.08 a bushel, and 
the Government is expected to take over 
only 6 percent of the 1954 crop. The sup- 
port price in Delaware for its garlicky soft 
red winter wheat is $2.44 a bushel. The 
Government is expected to take title to 51 
percent of the total production. The aver- 
age farm price support for the principal 
wheat producing State—Kansas—is $2.27 a 
bushel, while the support price for wheat in 
New York State is $2.39 a bushel. 

Durum wheat is produced principally in 
North Dakota. It is in extremely short sup- 
ply, selling on the cash market for more than 
$4.30 a bushel and with a support price of 
only $2.25 a bushel. The CCC is not acquir- 
ing any durum wheat. In contrast, Mary- 
land has a support price for its soft red gar- 
licky winter wheat of $2.42 a bushel and the 
CCC is expected to take over 42 percent of 
the 1954 production. 

The following figures (USDA) clearly indi- 
cate some areas of the United States where 
the CCC is taking sizable losses in price- 
support operations on poor quality wheats. 
The 1954 terminal price support for wheat at 
Kansas City was $2.53 a bushel, and the 
average cash price at Kansas City on April 
18, 1955, was $2.41 a bushel. Comparative 
figures for other markets are: Minneapolis 
support price $2.57, cash price $2.50; Chicago 
support price $2.53, cash price $2.17; Balti- 
more support price $2.62, cash price $2.29. 

From 1942 through 1952, except for a brief 
period, the demand for wheat was so great 
that we were able to iispose of our wheat 
production even though it was of poor 
quality. As late as July 1, 1952, we had a 
carryover of only 256 million bushels which 
was insufficient to meet our then wartime 
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security requirements. There is a great 
amount of wheat suitable only for feeding 
purposes produced in almost every area of 
the United States. The unwise policy of 
providing higher supports for poor quality 
than for top quality wheat came into being 
long before you became Secretary of Agri- 
culture. You have the authority, and re- 
sponsibility, however, to make the necessary 
corrections. 

Mr. Secretary, most wheat farmers believe 
that tho present flexible price-support pro- 
gram is your program. They believe that 
unless you abandon your often stated posi- 
tion of neutrality or indifference to the out- 
come of the quota vote, and elect to defend 
your program, which includes quotas, the 
vote is very apt to be adverse. You are in 
a key position as Secretary of Agriculture. 

May I respectfully request your answers 
to the following questions: 

1. If wheat supports were reduced to 59 
percent of parity, would it be feasible to sup- 
port corn at any appreciably higher level? 

2. Isn't it inevitable that the large stocks 
of feed wheat we are accumulating will 
sooner or later have to be sold as feed grain? 
Isn’t it inevitable, too, that this feed wheat, 
together with our increasing accumulations 
of other surplus feed grains (a large part of 
which are imported) will be translated into 
more surpluses of dairy commodities, beef, 
pork, and poultry? 

3. Isn’t it a fact that there is little pos- 
sibility of still lower wheat prices being re- 
fiected in lower bread prices to the consumer? 
For example, in January of 1948 the average 
farm price for wheat was $2.81 a bushel and 
the average price for a loaf of bread was 13.9 
cents. By January of 1955 the average 
farm price for wheat had dropped t3 $2.14 a 
bushel but the price of a loaf of bread had 
risen to 17.6 cents. 

4. Do you not believe that more consider- 
ation should be given to reducing farm sur- 
pluses by taking several million acres of 
our poorer land out of production and plac- 
ing them under soil-building ard soil-con- 
serving programs? 

Very sincerely yours, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
letter of the Senator from North Dakota 
to the Secretary points up the imperative 
necessity for action on the wheat refer- 
endum that will bring a favorable 
response. 

Otherwise, Mr. President, the vote may 
very well lower the price of wheat to 
$1.20 or $1.19 a bushel, which, in turn, 
will lower the price of every other agri- 
cultural commodity. If that happens, I 
warn my colleagues in the Senate that 
they will have a major depression on 
their hands. We cannot permit the de- 
velopment of a situation which will de- 
stroy the economic foundation of the 
producers of food and fiber without 
bringing down the entire structure of the 
American economy. 


BILLS FOR CONSIDERATION BY 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, three 
bills which have been submitted by the 
Secretary of the Army, and the Assist- 
ant Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts. I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Record to accompany each of these 
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bills the letters forwarded with these 
proposals by the Secretary of the Army, 
and the Assistant Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States 
Courts. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bills will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letters accompanying the 
bills will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. KILGORE, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

S. 1995. A bill for the relief of Nemoran J. 
Pierre, Jr. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1995 is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, May 2, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate, 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill “for the 
relief of Nemoran J. Pierre, Jr.,” which it is 
recommended be enacted into law. This 
proposed legislation is submitted by the De- 
partment of the Army in accordance with the 
procedures prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The purpose of this legislation is to provide 
for the payment of $1,293.65 to Warrant Of- 
ficer (jg.) Nemoran J. Pierre, Jr., 2036 Mon- 
roe Lane, Gary, Ind., for the damages sus- 
tained by him on account of the destruction 
of his household goods and personal effects 
when the house occupied by him and his 
family under a private rental agreement at 
Hayama, Honshu, Japan, was destroyed by 
fire on November 15, 1953, for which he has 
not heretofore been fully compensated. 

The records of the Department of the Army 
show that Nemoran J. Pierre, Jr., was born 
at Chicago, III., on December 3, 1922; that 
he was inducted into the Army of the United 
States on April 15, 1943; that he subsequently 
enlisted in the Regular Army and advanced 
in grade; that he was honorably discharged 
on February 1, 1952, as a master sergeant; 
and that on February 2, 1952, he entered on 
active duty as a warrant officer junior grade. 

Warrant Officer (jg) Pierre, W2151033, 
completed 10 years service for pay purposes 
on July 2, 1953, and his pay aggregates $375.49 
per month. 

Pursuant to competent orders, Warrant 
Officer Pierre departed the United States on 
September 14, 1952, on a foreign-service tour 
with duty assignment in the Far East Com- 
mand and, thereafter, he was assigned to the 
Skego Ammunition Depot, 8152d Army Unit, 
APO 503. He was joined on October 28, 1953, 
by his wife and two infant children. Per- 
mission was granted by the commanding 
general to members of the command with 
dependents to enter into private rental agree- 
ments to obtain quarters and, accordingly, 
Warrant Officer Pierre and his family moved 
into and occupied a Japanese-style house at 
Hayama, Honshu, Japan, under a private 
rental agreement. This private rental house 
burned to the ground on November 15, 1953. 

The circumstances of this incident are 
explained in a sworn statement of Warrant 
Officer Pierre as follows: 

“On November 15, 1953 (Sunday), the ‘pri- 
vate rental agreement’ home located at No. 
17 Hayama machi, Nagae, Hayama Honshu, 
Japan, which was occupied by myself and my 
family (wife and two children) burned to 
the ground under the circumstances as fol- 
lows: 

“At approximately 1135 hours my wife 
discovered the area immediately to the rear 
of our two burner kerosene cooking stove was 
afire. She immediately called to me and I 
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came from our bedroom and tried to take 
steps to extinguish the fire. Upon seeing 
that the fire was out of control and was 
spreading rapidly throughout the house, I 
gathered my wife and children together and 
took them to a spot outside and away from 
the house. I then returned to the house in 
an attempt to save our possessions, but was 
able only to retrieve one arm load of assorted 
clothing, 2 footlockers, and 2 suitcases which 
were in the bedroom. 

“At approximately 1205 hours the building 
was completely burnt out and down and I 
then proceeded to telephone my unit and 
report the incident to the officer of the day.” 

The fire was duly investigated by the mili- 
tary and Japanese authorities and it was con- 
cluded that there was “no violation of any 
statute, ordinance, or regulation by Warrant 
Officer Pierre with respect to rental of house 
and subject incident” and “due to there 
being no existing liability against Warrant 
Officer (jg.) Pierre, it is the opinion * * * 
that he was not in anyway responsible for 
the occurrence of the fire; also that the losses 
indicated herein (substantiated list) were 
not caused in whole or in part by any negli- 
gence or wrongful act on the part of he (him) 
or his agent.” 

The loss sustained by the Japanese owner 
of the house was referred to the Japanese 
Government in accordance with the terms of 
the administrative agreement between Japan 
and the United States. 

On September 10, 1954, Warrant Officer 
Pierre filed a claim with the Department of 
the Army in the amount of $4,782.05, for the 
damages sustained by him on account of the 
destruction of his personal property by fire 
while such property was located in quarters 
not within the continental United States. 
After a careful consideration of all the evi- 
dence in this case, it was found that the total 
damage caused to the household goods and 
other personal property destroyed by the fire 
amounted to the sum of $3,793.65, and the 
claimant presently concurs with the Depart- 
ment's careful determination. No part of 
this damage was covered by insurance. All 
of the property, for the damage to which this 
claim was filed, was reasonable, useful, neces- 
sary and proper for the claimant to have 
owned and to have had in his possession. 

The only statute under which this claim 
could be considered by the Department of 
the Army was the Military Personnel Claims 
Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 225; 31 U. S. C. 222c), 
as amended by the act of July 3, 1952 (Public 
Law 439, 82d Cong.; 66 Stat. 321), which 
provides, among other things, that the 
amount which may be paid under such stat- 
ute in any one case shall be limited to the 
sum “not in excess of $2,500." Prior to the 
enactment of the last-cited act there was no 
limitation with respect to the amount that 
might be paid by the Department of the 
Army to a claimant under the Military Per- 
sonnel Claims Act for damages on account 
of the loss of his personal property. In view 
of the limitation contained in the act of July 
3, 1952, supra, the maximum amount in 
which Warrant Officer Pierre's claim could be 
paid by the Department of the Army was the 
sum of $2,500. The claim, therefore, was duly 
allowed in the sum of $2,500 on December 30, 
1954, and a check in that amount has been 
dispatched. After the making of said pay- 
ment there remains a balance of damages 
sustained by the claimant in the sum of 
$1,293.65, for which he has not been com- 
pensated. There is no method by which he 
may be reimbursed for this loss except 
through the enactment by the Congress of a 
private relief bill. 

The claimant in this case is a relatively 
young warrant officer with a family and he 
has over 10 years of honorable military serv- 
ice. It would be a rather severe hardship 
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for him to bear the loss sustained as a result 
of this fire. It is the view of the Department 
of the Army that under the facts and cir- 
cumstances in this case Warrant Officer Pierre 
Is justly and equitably entitled to recover 
the full amount of damages sustained by 
him. The Department, accordingly, recom- 
mends the enactment of this proposed legis- 
lation granting an award to the claimant in 
the sum of $1,293.65. 

The total cost of this bill, if enacted, will 
be $1,293.65. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of the 
proposed bill for the consideration of the 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


S. 1996. A bill to amend subdivision a of 
section 66—Unclaimed Moneys—of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended, and to repeal 
subdivision b of section 66 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1996 is as follows: 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES Courts, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1955. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIXON, 
Vice President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. Vice PRESIDENT: In the absence 
of Mr. Henry P. Chandler, Director of this 
Office, I have the honor to transmit for the 
consideration of the Senate of the United 
States, the draft of a bill to amend subdi- 
vision a of section 66—Unclaimed Moneys— 
of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, and to 
repeal subdivision b of such section, Sec- 
tion 66a now provides that dividends and 
other moneys which remain unclaimed for 
60 days after the final dividend has been 
declared and distributed, shall be paid by 
the trustee into the court of bankruptcy. 
The regular registry account of the court is 
used for this purpose. 

The amendment of subdivision a of sec- 
tion 66 would add at the end thereof a new 
sentence providing that unclaimed moneys 
and dividends shall be deposited and with- 
drawn as provided in title 28, United States 
Code, section 2042, and shall not be subject to 
escheat under the laws of any State. Section 
2042 provides that moneys not withdrawn 
from the registry account within 5 years 
shall be deposited in the United States Treas- 
ury and that any claimant entitled thereto, 
may upon petition to the court and upon 
notice to the United States attorney, obtain 
an order directing payment to him of any 
sum due him, 

At its meeting in June 1952 the Judicial 
Conference of the Seventh Circuit adopted a 
resolution regarding the amendment of 
section 66b. This proposal was brought to 
the attention of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States in September 1952 and 
was referred to a special committee for study 
of the proposal and draft of an amendment. 
(See Report of the Judicial Conference, Sep- 
tember session, 1952, pp. 11 and 12.) 

The special committee, consisting of 
United States Circuit Judge F. Ryan Duffy, 
chairman, United States District Judge 
Charles G. Briggle and Edwin L. Covey, Chief 
of the Bankruptcy Division of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
reported to the Judicial Conference at its 
meeting in March 1953. The Judicial Con- 
ference, in accordance wtih its usual prac- 
tice, directed that the report be circulated 
among the circuit and district judges; that 
the judges and the judicial conferences and 
the judicial councils of the circuits be re- 
quested to express their views upon the re- 
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port and the proposed amendment; that all 
views expressed be communicated to the 
Committee on Bankruptcy Administration of 
the Judicial Conference at its next regular 
meeting. (See report of the Judicial Confer- 
ence, special session, March 1953, pp. 11 
and 12.) 

The report was circulated as directed and 
the views expressed communicated to the 
bankruptcy committee. This committee 
recommended, and the Judicial Conference 
approved, that section 66a be amended by 
adding a sentence at the end thereof so that 
as amended it would read as follows: 

“Dividends or other moneys which remain 
unclaimed for 60 days after the final dividend 
has been declared and distributed shall be 
paid by the trustee into the court of bank- 
ruptey: and at the same time the trustee 
shall file with the clerk a list of the names 
and post-office addresses, as far as known, of 
the persons entitled thereto, showing the 
respective amounts payable to them. Such 
moneys and dividends shall be deposited and 
withdrawn as provided in title 28, United 
States Code, section 2042, and shall not be 
subject to escheat under the laws of any 
State.” (See Report of the Judicial Confer- 
ence, September session, 1953, pp. 10 and 11.) 

Section 66b of the Bankruptcy Act now 
provides as follows: 

“Dividends remaining unclaimed for 1 year 
shall, under the direction of the court, be 
distributed to the creditors whose claims 
have been allowed but not paid in full, and 
after such claims have been paid in full the 
balance shall be paid to the bankrupt: Pro- 
vided, That, in case unclaimed dividends 
belong to minors, such minors may have 1 
year after arriving at majority to claim such 
dividends.” 

With the amendment above proposed, sec- 
tion 66b is no longer needed. The bank- 
ruptcy committee recommended, and the 
Judicial Conference approved, the repeal of 
section 66b. (See Report of the Judicial 
Conference, September session, 1953, pp. 10 
and 11.) 

A bill (H. R. 8209) was introduced in the 
83d Congress carrying out the proposals, but 
not acted upon. The Judicial Conference at 
its meeting in September 1954 upon the 
recommendation of its bankruptcy commit- 
tee reaffirmed its previous approval of the 
measure, (See Report of the Judicial Con- 
ference, September session, 1954, pp. 14 and 
15.) 

With great respect, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMORE WHITEHURST. 


S. 1997. A bill to amend subdivision b of 
section 14—Discharges, When Granted—of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, and sub- 
division b of section 58—Notices—of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1997 is as follows: 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES COURTS, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
Vice President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: In the absence 
of Mr. Henry P. Chandler, Director of this 
Office, I have the honor to transmit for the 
consideration of the Senate of the United 
States, a bill to amend subdivision b of sec- 
tion 14—Discharges, When Granted—and 
clause 2 of subdivision b of section 58— 
Notices—of the Bankruptcy Act as amended 
so as to permit the 30-day notice of the last 
day fixed by the court for the filing of ob- 
jections to the discharge of the bankrupt 
(sec. 58b) to be combined with the 10-day 
notice of the first meeting of creditors (sec. 
58a (33)). In the interest of economy in the 
cost of administering bankruptcy cases these 
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amendments were approved by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States at its regu- 
lar meeting in September 1953 (see report of 
September session of the Judicial Confer- 
ence, pp. 13 and 14). 

Under the present provisions of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, at least two separate notices are 
required to be given in every case. The first 
is a 10-day notice of the first meeting of 
creditors and the second is a 30-day notice of 
the last day fixed by the court for the filing 
of objections to the discharge. 

Section 14b provides, however, that the 
order fixing the last day for filing objections 
to the discharge shall not be entered until 
after the bankrupt has been examined. This 
makes it impossible to combine the two no- 
tices even in the simplest case. 

The amendment of section 14b would per- 
mit the 2 notices to be combined in approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the ordinary bank- 
ruptcy cases and would effect an estimated 
saving of $40,000 a year in postage alone. 
But an even greater indirect saving would 
be accomplished in the expenditures for 
clerical help, supplies and equipment. Such 
procedure would eliminate the cost of pre- 
paring, folding, stuffing and sealing 1 set 
of notices, the cost of addressing 1 set of 
envelopes, and the cost of paper and envel- 
opes for 1 set of notices (about 1,400,000 
notices a year). 

Section 14b as amended would read as 
follows: 

“After the filing fees required to be paid 
by this act have been paid in full the court 
shall make an order fixing a time for the 
filing of objections to the bankrupt's dis- 
charge which shall be not less than 30 days 
after the first date set for the first meeting 
of creditors. Notice of such order shall be 
given to all parties in interest as provided in 
section 58b of this act. If the examination 
of the bankrupt concerning his acts, conduct 
and property has not or will not be com- 
pleted within the time fixed for the filing of 
objections to the discharge the court may, 
upon its own motion or upon motion of the 
receiver, trustee, a creditor or any other 
party in interest or for other cause shown, 
extend the time for filing such objections. 
Upon the expiration of the time fixed in such 
order or of any extension of such time 
granted by the court, the court shall dis- 
charge the bankrupt if no objection has been 
filed; otherwise, the court shall hear such 
proofs and pleas as may be made in opposi- 
tion to the discharge, by the trustee, credi- 
tors, the United States attorney, or such 
other attorney as the Attorney General may 
designate, at such time as will give the bank- 
rupt and the objecting parties a reasonable 
opportunity to be fully heard.” 

Under General Order 35 (4) of the Supreme 
Court a petition in a voluntary proceeding in 
ordinary bankruptcy may be accepted for 
filing by the clerk of the court if accom- 
panied by a verified petition of the bank- 
rupt stating that he is without and cannot 
obtain the money with which to pay the 
filing fees in full at the time of filing. Sub- 
section c of General Order 35 (4) further 
provides: No proceeding upon the discharge 
of a bankrupt or debtor shall be instituted 
until the filing fees are paid in full." The 
new language at the beginning of section 
14b as amended would conform with Gen- 
eral Order 35 (4) (c). About 25 percent of 
all ordinary bankruptcy cases are filed with- 
out payment of the filing fees at the time of 
filing and as to these the 2 notices mentioned 
above could not be combined under the pro- 
posed amendment of section 14b. It is es- 
sential in order to keep the bankruptcy sys- 
tem on a self-sustaining basis that these 
filing fees be paid and for this reason it is 
not advisable to set the discharge procedure 
in motion until the filing fees are fully paid. 

A conforming amendment in section 58b 
(2) is made necessary by the present require- 
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ment of that subsection that a copy of the 
discharge notice be mailed to the trustee and 
his attorney. Obviously if the two notices 
are combined and mailed at the beginning of 
the proceeding, it could not be sent to the 
trustee, as he would not have been appointed 
when the notice is mailed. Section 58b, as 
amended, would read as follows: 

“The court shall give at least 30 days’ no- 
tice by mail of the last day fixed by its order 
for the filing of objections to a bankrupt's 
discharge (1) to the creditors, in the man- 
ner prescribed in subdivision a of this sec- 
tion; (2) the trustee if any and his attor- 
ney if any, at their respective addresses as 
filed by them with the court; and (3) to the 
United States attorney of the judicial dis- 
trict wherein the proceeding is pending. The 
court shall also give at least 30 days’ notice 
by mail of the time and place of a hearing 
upon objections to a bankrupt’s discharge 
(1) to the bankrupt, at his last known ad- 
dress as appears in his petition, schedules, 
list of creditors, or statement of affairs, or, 
if no address so appears, to his last-known 
address as furnished by the trustee or other 
party after inquiry; (2) to the bankrupts 
attorney, if any, at his address as filed by 
him with the court; and (3) to the objecting 
parties and their attorneys, at their respec- 
tive addresses as filed by them with the 
court.” 

In order that the trustee would be notified 
immediately upon his appointment of the 
last day fixed for the filing of objections to 
the discharge, the Bankruptcy Committee of 
the Judicial Conference suggested that the 
Supreme Court be requested to amend Gen- 
eral Order 16 so as to read as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the referee, imme- 
diately upon the appointment and approval 
of the trustee, to notify him in person or by 
mail of his appointment and of the time 
fixed for the filing of objections to the bank- 
rupt's discharge if such time has been fixed; 
and the notice shall require the trustee 
forthwith to notify the referee of his accept- 
ance or rejection of the trust, and shall con- 
tain a statement of the penal sum of the 
trustee’s bond.” 

The Conference approved this suggestion 
(see report of September 1953 session, p. 
14). 

A bill (H. R. 8210) to carry out these pro- 
posals was introduced in the 83d Congress 
and passed the House of Representatives on 
August 3, 1954. No action was taken in the 
Senate. At the meeting of the Judicial Con- 
ference in September 1954 the Conference 
upon the recommendation of its Bankruptcy 
Committee, reaffirmed its approval of this 
measure. (See report of September 1954 ses- 
sion, pp. 14 and 15). 

With great respect, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMORE WHITEHURST. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT, 
RELATING TO ELIMINATION OF 
DOUBLE LIABILITY UNDER INSUR- 
ANCE CONTRACTS 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, two 
bills to amend the Bankruptcy Act. 

In view of the recent decision of Lake 
v. New York Life Insurance Co. (218 Fed., 
2d., 394), a life-insurance company 
which, without knowledge of a pending 
bankruptcy proceeding, innocently, and 
in good faith, loans money to a bank- 
rupt after the petition in bankruptcy is 
filed, can be held liable for payment of 
the same amount the second time upon 
suit by the trustee in bankruptcy. 
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To protect themselves, insurance com- 
panies will be forced to engage in pro- 
tracted and expensive investigations be- 
fore loans on policies are made as a re- 
sult of the court decision. This will 
mean unusual delays when policyhold- 
ers seek to borrow for emergency pur- 
poses to meet immediate needs. These 
bills, if enacted, will eliminate this 
problem. 

The first bill would amend section 70a 
(5) of the Bankruptcy Act and would 
provide when any insurance company, 
in good faith, and without actual knowl- 
edge of the bankruptcy proceeding, 
makes any payment under a life-insur- 
ance policy, either before or after bank- 
ruptcy. Such payment shall have the 
same effect so far as the insurance com- 
pany is concerned, as if no bankruptcy 
proceeding were pending. 

The second bill would amend section 
70d (5) of the Bankruptcy Act, and 
would likewise relieve an insurance com- 
pany from double liability after bank- 
ruptey and before adjudication. 

I ask unanimous consent that each of 
these bills may be printed in the Recorp, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bills will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bills will be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The bills, introduced by Mr. KILGORE, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, ete., That clause No. (5) of 
subdivision a of section 70 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, as amended (11 U. S. C. 110 (a)), is 
amended by striking out the semicolon at 
the end thereof, and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “And provided further, 
That when any insurance company, either 
before or after the adjudication of bank- 
ruptcy, in good faith and without actual 
knowledge of bankruptcy, makes any pay- 
ment pursuant to the provisions of a life- 
insurance policy or contract, such payment 
shall have the same effect so far as such 
company is concerned as if the bankruptcy 
were not pending.” 


S. 1999 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence contained in paragraph (5) of subdi- 
vision d of section 70 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
as amended (11 U. S. C. 110 (d)), is amended 
to read as follows: “Except as otherwise 
provided in this subdivision, in the third 
proviso of clause (5) of subdivision (a) of 
this section, and in subdivision (g) of 
section 21 of this act, no transfer by or in 
behalf of the bankrupt after the date of 
bankruptcy shall be valid against the 
trustee: Provided, however, That nothing in 
this act shall impair the negotiability of cur- 
rency or negotiable instruments.” 


NATHAN L. GARNER 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
for the relief of Nathan L. Garner. The 
bill has been submitted by the Secretary 
of the Army, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
to accompany this bill the letter for- 
warded with this proposal by him. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
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propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2000) for the relief of Na- 
than L. Garner, introduced by Mr. KIL- 
GORE, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The letter presented by Mr. KILGORE is 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill “For the 
relief of Nathan L. Garner,” which it is 
recommended be enacted into law. This 
proposed legislation is submitted by the De- 
partment of the Army in accordance with 
the procedures prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The purpose of this legislation is to pro- 
vide for the payment of $1,600, plus all ac- 
crued interest, to M. Sgt. Nathan L. Garner, 
Mount Olive, N. C., for the loss sustained by 
him because certain deposits of his savings 
made at Fort Bragg, N. C., in 1953-54 to 
Soldiers’ Deposits were never applied or re- 
turned to him by the responsible officer and 
for which he has not heretofore been fully 
compensated. 

The records of the Department of the Army 
show that M. Sgt. Nathan L. Garner, RA 
6852930, was born at Mount Olive, N. C., on 
December 5, 1911. He enlisted in the United 
States Army on August 9, 1934, at the age of 
22 years, 8 months, and since that time he 
has been a career soldier. He fought as a 
combat infantryman in the grade of corporal 
at Bataan and was taken prisoner there by 
the Japanese forces. Corporal Garner was a 
prisoner of war from April 9, 1942, to August 
28, 1945, during which time he suffered phys- 
ical deterioration from malnutrition and 
disease, Corporal Garner was liberated on 
August 28, 1945. The next day he was pro- 
moted to sergeant and shortly thereafter he 
was transferred to the United States for phys- 
ical recoupment and reassignment. He was 
promoted to staff sergeant on June 8, 1948, to 
sergeant first class on November 30, 1948, and 
to master sergeant on September 11, 1953. 

The monthly pay of Master Sergeant Gar- 
ner is $304.20. He is married and has two 
children. 

Early in his military career Master Ser- 
geant Garner initiated a program of deposit- 
ing a small portion of his pay each payday in 
Soldiers’ Deposits, a system established by 
Congress whereby soldiers are permitted to 
deposit their savings. He deposited $25 on 
February 1, 1936, and, depending upon his 
financial ability, he continued the practice 
of making regular deposits, increasing the 
amount of deposits with advancement in 
grade. His balance as of June 30, 1953, 
amounted to $6,600. 

Master Sergeant Garner joined Headquar- 
ters Company, XVIII Airborne Corps, Fort 
Bragg, N. C., on July 29, 1953, and there- 
after he conducted his soldiers’ deposits 
transactions with Chief Warrant Officer Rob- 
ert M. Unchester, W907032, the personnel of- 
ficer who was Officially authorized to handle 
the Soldiers’ Deposits of personnel of the or- 
ganization. On June 19, 1954, Mr. Unchester 
departed the organization for reassignment 
and the next day, June 20, 1954, irregulari- 
ties regarding the handling of soldiers’ de- 
posits in the organization were discovered 
and brought to the attention of the mili- 
tary authorities. 

This matter was duly investigated, and, on 
August 5, 1954, it was determined that con- 
trary to established procedure, the personnel 
officer had retained in his custody the deposit 
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book of Master Sergeant Garner, that the de- 
posit book could not be located, and that 
certain sums submitted for deposit had not 
been credited properly. This investigation 
resulted in a recommendation for immediate 
enforcement of all safeguards relative to 
soldiers’ deposits and that appropriate disci- 
plinary action be taken in respect to the 
personnel officer who is presently confined in 
the Post Stockade, Fort Bragg, N. C., await- 
ing trial by court-martial under charges and 
specifications involving desertion, fraudulent 
enlistment, and larceny. 

This investigation disclosed that Master 
Sergeant Garner turned over to the personnel 
officer for deposit in Master Sergeant Garner's 
soldiers’ deposit account the following sums 
of money on the dates indicated and he 
received receipts for same (with exception 
noted) from the personnel officer: 


Oct. 31, 1953 (this deposit was made 
during the period July-October 1953 
and a receipt was obtained, but after 
a length of time the receipt was dis- 


S ( c ik 8200 
Ser . . ̃ —¼ 8200 
Mar. 17, 1954 (a redeposit of a previous 

Withdrawal) TTT 3, 000 
F —————T—T—T—T—TT—T—— 500 
May 31, 1954 (date established, how- 

ever receipt is undated) ---_------- 200 


The investigation further disclosed that 
the above amounts, aggregating $4,100, were 
not returned to Master Sergeant Garner, were 
not properly accounted for by the personnel 
officer, and were never credited to the Fi- 
nance office records and the pay records of 
Master Sergeant Garner. 

On September 28, 1954, Master Sergeant 
Garner filed a claim with the Department 
of the Army in the amount of $4,100, plus 
interest, till date of payment. The claim 
was submitted under the provisions of Army 
Regulations No. 25-100, subject: Claims, 
dated August 20, 1953, which states in perti- 
nent part: 

“3. Claims payable.— a. General.—Any 
claim falling within the statutory provisions 
of the Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945, 
as amended, not hereinafter excluded, may 
be submitted for consideration and in proper 
cases approved for payment in an amount 
not to exceed $2,500. 

“b. Examples: 


. * — * . 


“(5) Money: When personal funds of per- 
sonnel are accepted by personnel acting with 
authority of the unit or detachment com- 
manding officer for safekeeping, soldiers’ de- 
posit, * * *, and such personal funds are 
neither applied as directed by the owner nor 
returned to him, such losses are reimbursable 
when established by satisfactory evidence.” 

The only statute under which this claim 
could be considered by the Department of 
the Army was the Military Personnel Claims 
Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 225; 31 U. S. C. 222c), 
as amended by the act of July 3, 1952 (Public 
Law 439, 82d Cong.; 66 Stat. 321), which 
provides, among other things, that the 
amount which may be paid under such stat- 
ute in any one case shall be limited to the 
sum “not in excess of $2,500.” Prior to the 
enactment of the last-cited act there was 
no limitation with respect to the amount 
that might be paid by the Department of the 


. Army to a claimant under the provisions of 


the Military Personnel Claims Act for the loss 
of money under circumstances such as pre- 
sented in this case. In view of the limita- 
tion contained in the act of July 3, 1952, 
supra, the maximum amount in which this 
claim could be paid by the Department of 
the Army was the sum of $2,500. The claim, 
therefore, was duly allowed in the sum of 
$2,500, and a check in that amount was dis- 
patched to Master Sergeant Garner on No- 
vember 10, 1954. After the making of said 
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payment there remains a loss sustained by 
the claimant of the sum of $1,600, coupled 
with the sum of $110.22 (interest on the cer- 
tain sums aggregating $4,100, computed to 
November 10, 1954), and interest on the out- 
standing balance of $1,600, at the rate of 
4 percent per annum from November 10, 1954, 
to the date of making final payment. 

On November 9, 1954, Master Sergeant 
Garner advised the Department of the Army, 
in part, as follows: 

“2. I will accept, as partial payment only, 
the sum of $2,500, which is to be mailed to 
me. I protest the decision to pay only the 
reduced amount, and request that, * * * 
the file in this matter be forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Army for the purpose of 
bringing it to the attention of Congress for 
consideration. 

“3. I further protest the disapproval of my 
claim for interest. Under the terms of the 
soldier's deposit agreement, interest at the 
rate of 4 percent is to accrue on all deposits 
after 6 months. The interest that has ac- 
crued, and is accruing, is part of the principal 
of my claim, and should be paid, together 
with the return of the principal. I am not 
seeking interest on the amount of the claim. 
I am only claiming that the terms of the 
soldier's deposit agreement be met, and that 
I be made whole on the loss.” 

The attitude of this claimant relative to 
the loss of his savings is natural and ex- 
pected. The practice of economy and utili- 
zation of savings plans have been emphasized 
in the military. Members of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marines, and Coast Guard have 
been informed as to the merits of sa 
plans including Service Deposits (Soldiers’ 
Deposits) and advised: 

“Speaking of soundness, you can be sure 
that the various plans for your future eco- 
nomic safety offered by virtue of your being 
a member of the Armed Forces are com- 
pletely sound. For behind each such plan 
stands, as your guarantor against loss, the 
full strength of the United States Govern- 
ment.” (Armed Forces Information Pam- 
phlet No. 4, December 11, 1953.) 

Congress established the Soldiers’ Deposit 
System on May 15, 1872. In effect, a Federal 
facility was established whereby enlisted 
members of the Armed Forces were permitted 
to build up a money reserve with interest 
while in uniform. The rules have changed 
but little over the years relative to the basic 
requirements that the deposits of enlisted 
men must be made to a properly authorized 
Officer; that the deposits must be made in 
cash; that the deposits may be in any dollar 
amount not less than $5; that a deposit book 
shall be furnished the depositor; and that 
an Interest rate of 4 percent per annum shall 
be paid for any sums not less than $5 depos- 
ited for a period of 6 months or longer. (10 
U. S. C. 906, 907; 68 Stat. 485; 10 U. S. C. A., 
sec. 908 a and b.) 

The receipts issued to this claimant do 
acknowledge the receipt of money from the 
depositor for deposit with the United States. 
They are substantially certificates of deposit 
and obligations or securities of the United 
States. The law imports the time and con- 
ditions of repayment (Neall v. U. S. (Cal. 
1902) 118 F. 699; 56 C. C. A. 31). As to the 
matter of interest, the general rule is that 
the United States is not liable for interest 
on its obligations except where interest is 
stipulated for in legal and proper contracts, 
or where the allowance of interest is specifi- 
cally directed by statute (27 Comp. Gen. 
691). 

M. Sgt. Nathan L. Garner has had a long 
and honorable career in the United States 
Army. It would be a rather severe hard- 
ship for him to bear the loss of any part 
of his soldiers’ deposits or interest incident 
thereto. It is the view of the Department of 
the Army that, under the facts and circum- 
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stances, this claimant is justly and equitably 
entitled to recover the full amount of the 
loss sustained by him. The Department ac- 
cordingly recommends the enactment of this 
proposed legislation granting an award to 
the claimant in the sum of $1,600 and pro- 
viding for full payment of interest. 

The cost of this bill, if enacted, will be 
$1,600, together with interest at the rate of 
4 percent per annum from November 10, 1954, 
to the date of final payment and the sum of 
$110.22, representing accrued interest on cer- 
tain deposits to November 10, 1954. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
the proposed bill for the consideration of 
the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Natural Gas Act. I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement, 
prepared by me, be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the statement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2001) to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act, introduced by Mr. KIL- 
GORE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The statement presented by Mr. KIL- 
GORE is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KILGORE 


T am introducing a bill to amend the 
Natural Gas Act in a number Of important 
particulars. 

The bill will provide standards for the 

guidance of the Federal Power Commission in 
seeking to further the sound conservation 
and utilization of natural gas, grant regula- 
tory jurisdiction to the Commission over di- 
rect industrial sales of natural gas, to the 
end that it will be able to stop the sale of 
this scarce commodity at less than the actual 
cost including a fair share of the transporta- 
tion costs, and provide that applications to 
import natural gas would be subject to the 
same standards which govern domestic ap- 
plications for authority to establish a pipe- 
line. 
These proposals are in the public interest 
because they will contribute to the national 
security, assist in prolonging the supply of 
this valuable natural resource for its more 
beneficial uses, and will contribute to the 
maintenance of a strong mobilization base 
within the domestic fuels industry. 

The enactment of my proposals will con- 
tribute to the long-range benefit of the gen- 
eral gas-consuming public, because it will 
slow down the uneconomic waste of gas for 
inferior purposes, thereby extending the pe- 
tiod of time during which this convenient 
fuel will be available to household consum- 
ers. This is an extremely important objec- 
tive, in view of the fact that the life index 
of natural gas reserves has decreased rapidly 
in recent years to the point where the known 
reserves constitute a supply sufficient to last 
only 22.5 years at the present rate of con- 
sumption, Natural gas sales have increased 
some 660 percent since the Congress passed 
the Natural Gas Act in 1938, and we have an 
obligation to protect the public’s interest un- 
der these changed circumstances. 

My constituents in the State of West Vir- 
ginia include the gas-consuming public, 
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people employed in competitive fuel indus- 
tries, and natural gas producers. At the 
present time the State of West Virginia is 
still a natural gas exporter. In sponsoring 
this legislation, I am acting in the interests 
of all of these various groups in my State, as 
well as in the interest of the Nation as a 
whole. 

Proposals are pending before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to deal with some of the problems 
which have arisen under the Natural Gas 
Act. The act itself has not been the subject 
of major revision since its enactment 17 
years ago. In that period of time the rapid 
growth of the natural-gas industry, the ac- 
celerated depletion of gas reserves, and ex- 
perience gained in the administration of the 
act bring about a situation which demands 
that the Congress now proceed to consider 
and take action upon all of the major prob- 
lems involved in the proper utilization and 
conservation of this scarce resource. 

We will be delinquent in our duty if we 
consider at this time only one or a few of 
the many problems which require solution 
for the protection of the national interest 
with respect to this limited natural resource. 


CURRENT STRENGTH OF THE 
SOVIET AIR FORCE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
many years some of us have been warn- 
ing the American people not to rely 
on those who would minimize the ability 
of the Soviet Communists to produce 
modern combat weapons. But even I 
am shocked and astounded upon learn- 
ing more about the announcement made 
last Friday by the Department of De- 
fense with respect to the current strength 
of the Soviet air force. 

It is now clear that the United States, 
along with the rest of the free world, 
may have lost control of the air, except 
for the possibility we still have advan- 
tages in base location and training. But 
it is now also clear that in quality, as 
well as quantity of planes the Commu- 
nists are at least in the process of sur- 
passing the United States; and Iam con- 
fident they are well ahead with the pro- 
duction of the possible ultimate weap- 
on; namely, the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. 

Why is this true? Is it because some 
of us believe that money is more impor- 
tant than freedom? 

If this statement from the Department 
of Defense was issued, as some have felt 
possible, to obtain more funds for the 
military, the President should promptly 
discharge those responsible for the re- 
lease. If it was not, we are entitled to 
have the President tell us more of the 
facts, more details to back up this some- 
what vague warning. 

In any case, we should now be given 
an accounting, a balance sheet, as to our 
strength, as against that of the Com- 
munists. We are entitled to the facts. 
It is time to put an end to this game of 
blind man’s buff. 

We must always remember that ade- 
quate arms are necessary, not only for 
defense, but also for permanent world 
peace. If, however, we are to have 
that greatest assurance toward peace, 
disarmament, we must negotiate from a 
position of strength. 
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Only last year the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Wilson, emphasized to the 
American people that the Soviets were 
building primarily a defensive air force. 

The statement now issued by his au- 
thority proves that he was dead wrong. 
Throughout his tenure of office, Mr. Wil- 
son has underestimated the strength of 
the Communists and their ability to pro- 
duce modern arms. Nor has he taken 
the steps necessary to obtain adequate 
arms for this courtry. 

The American people want and de- 
serve an accounting. They want and 
deserve a military balance sheet from 
their Commander in Chief, because un- 
less this danger is now recognized, and 
adequate steps taken to overcome it, the 
lights of freedom will soon be going out, 
all over the world. 

Mr. President, in this connection I 
submit a resolution, and ask that it be 
read and referred to the appropriate 
committee. F 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred, and will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 100) was read, 
and referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, as follows; 


Whereas the Department of Defense has 
now announced that the Soviet Air Force has 
achieved a position of great offensive 
strength as well as defensive strength; and 

Whereas this announcement conflicts with 
information previously published and cir- 
culated with respect to the position of the 
Soviet Air Force; and 

Whereas administration representatives ap- 
pearing before the Congress have attempted 
to justify their planned further heavy reduc- 
tions in the Army and the Marine Corps, on 
the grounds that the United States holds air 
supremacy over the Communists; and 

Whereas the spiritual, economic, and mili- 
tary strength of the United States is the 
last bastion of the free world capable of re- 
sisting the great and growing strength of 
international communism; and 

Whereas the ultimate salvation for all 
mankind is permanent world peace, which 
can only be obtained through negotiations 
for disarmament, conducted from a position 
of real and relative strength; and 

Whereas it is imperative that the people of 
the United States and their elected repre- 
sentatives be fully and truthfully informed 
ax to the relative military strength of the 
United States and the Communist forces: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate investigate this 
announcement recently put out by the De- 
partment of Defense and the implications 
thereof, and that the Senate take appropriate 
steps to determine the relative strength of 
the Communist forces as against the forces 
of the free world in all military categories, 
and with respect to all weapons systems. 


PROPOSED CODE OF FAIR PROCE- 
DURE FOR SENATE COMMITTEES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and a number of other 
Members of the Senate I am again sub- 
mitting a resolution to establish a code 
of fair procedure for Senate investigat- 
ing committees. Senators joining with 
me are: Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. Douctas, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Ives, Mr. LEH- 
MAN, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
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McNamara, Mr. Morse, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
NEELY, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
Scott, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, and Mr. 
SPARKMAN, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 101) submit- 
ted by Mr. Kerauver for himself and 
other Senators, was received, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Whereas investigation of matters of public 
importance through committee hearings is 
of vital importance to the discharge of the 
constitutional functions of the Senate of 
the United States; and 

Whereas the investigative power of Sen- 
ate committees is derived from the power of 
the Congress to inquire into matters of 
public importance within its jurisdiction; 
and 


Whereas article 1, section 5, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides that 
“Each House may determine the rules of 
its proceedings”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the following be, and here- 
by are, adopted as the Code of Fair Commit- 
tee Procedure of the Senate of the United 
States in connection with all investigations 
and hearings involving alleged violations of 
law or improper or unethical conduct, 


SUBCOMMITTEE, MEETINGS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND 
REPORTS 


Sec. 2. (a) Subcommittees, as required, 
shall be appointed by the committee chair- 
man, subject to the approval of the majority 
of the committee, and shall ordinarily con- 
sist of no less than three members, a pro- 
portionate ratio of whom shall be members 
of the minority (the designation of the ma- 
jority and minority members of a subcom- 
mittee shall be subject to the approval of 
the majority and minority members of the 
committee, respectively, in caucus assem- 
bled). Subcommittees of less than three 
members may be designated by the chair- 
man, subject to the approval of the majority 
of the committee. 

(b) Committee meetings, other than regu- 
lar meetings authorized by section 133 (a) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 837), shall be called only upon a 
minimum of 16 hours’ written notice to the 
office of each committee member. This pro- 
vision may be waived by the assent of the 
majority of the members of the committee. 

(c) Committee hearings (whether public 
or in executive session) and committee in- 
vestigations shall be scheduled and con- 
ducted only upon the majority vote of the 
committee in a meeting at which a majority 
of the committee is actually present. 

(d) A resolution or motion scheduling 
hearings or ordering a particular investiga- 
tion shall state clearly and with particularity 
the subject thereof, which resolution may 
be amended only upon majority vote of the 
committee in a meeting at which a majority 
of the committee is actually present. 

(e) The chairman or a member shall con- 
sult with appropriate Federal law-enforce- 
ment agencies with respect to any phase of 
an investigation which may result in evi- 
dence exposing the commission of Federal 
crimes, and the results of such consultation 
shall be reported to the committee before 
witnesses are called to testify therein. 

(f) No committee report shall be issued 
unless a draft of such report is submitted to 
the office of each committee member 24 
hours in advance of the meeting at which 
it is to be considered and is adopted at a 
meeting at which a majority is actually pres- 
ent. 

(g) No testimony given in executive ses- 
sion or part or summary thereof shall be re- 
leased or disclosed orally or in writing by a 
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member or employee of the Senate without 
the authorization of the committee by ma- 
jority vote at a meeting at which a major- 
ity of members are present. No committee or 
staff report or news release or statement 
based upon evidence or testimony adversely 
affecting a person shall be released or dis- 
closed by the committee or any member or 
employee orally or in writing unless such 
evidence or testimony and the complete 
evidence or testimony offered in rebuttal 
thereto, if any, is published prior to Or si- 
multaneously with the issuance of the re- 
port, or news release, or statement. 

(h) The rule as to the secrecy of executive 
sessions as set forth in subsection (g) of 
this section shall be applicable to Members 
and employees of the Senate for a reason- 
able period following an executive session 
until the committee has had a reasonable 
time to conclude the pertinent investigation 
and hearings and to issue a report; subject, 
however, to any decision by a committee 
majority for prior release in the manner set 
forth in subsection (g). 


HEARINGS 


Sec. 3. (a) Witnesses at committee hear- 
ings (whether public or in executive session) 
shall have the right to be accompanied by 
counsel, of their own choosing, who shall 
have the right to advise witnesses of their 
rights and to make brief objections to the 
relevancy of questions and to procedure. 

(b) Rulings on motions or objections shall 
be made by the member presiding, subject to 
appeal to the members present on motion 
of a member. 

(c) At least 24 hours prior to his testifying 
a witness shall be given a copy of that por- 
tion of the motion or resolution scheduling 
the hearing stating the subject of the hear- 
ing; at the same time he shall be given a 
statement of the subject matters about 
which he is to be interrogated. 

(d) It is the policy of the Senate that 
only evidence and testimony which is reliable 
and of probative value shall be received and 
considered by a committee. The privileged 
character of communications between clergy- 
man and parishioner, doctor and patient, 
lawyer and client, and husband and wife 
shall be scrupulously observed. 

(e) No testimony shall be taken in execu- 
tive session unless at least two members of 
the committee are present, 

(f) (1) Every witness shall have the right 
to make complete and brief answers to ques- 
tions and to make concise explanations of 
such answers. 

(ii) Every witness who testifies in a hear- 
ing shall have a right to make an oral state- 
ment and to file a sworn statement which 
shall be made part of the transcript of such 
hearing, but such oral or written statement 
shall be relevant to the subject of the 
hearing. 

(g) A stenographic verbatim transcript 
shall be made of all committee hearings. 
Copies of such transcript, so far as practica- 
ble, shall be available for inspection or pur- 
chase at regularly prescribed rates from the 
official reporter by any witness or person 
mentioned in a public hearing. Any witness 
and his counsel shall have the right to 
inspect only the complete transcript of his 
own testimony in executive session. 


RIGHTS OF PERSONS ADVERSELY AFFECTED BY 
TESTIMONY 


Sec. 4. (a) A person shall be considered to 
be adversely affected by evidence or testi- 
mony of a witness if the committee deter- 
mines that— 7 

(i) the evidence or testimony would con- 
stitute libel or slander if not presented be- 
fore a committee of the Senate; or 

(ii) the evidence or testimony alleges crime 
or misconduct or tends to disgrace or other- 
wise to expose the person to public con- 
tempt, hatred, or scorn. 
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(b) Insofar as practicable, any person 
whose activities are the subject of investi- 
gation by the committee, or about whom ad- 
verse information is proposed to be pre- 
sented at a public hearing of the committee, 
shall be fully advised by the committee as 
to the matters into which the committee pro- 
poses to inquire and the adverse material 
which is proposed to be presented. Insofar 
as practicable, all material reflecting ad- 
versely on the character or reputation of any 
individual which is proposed to be presented 
at a public hearing of the committee shall be 
first reviewed in executive session to deter- 
mine its reliability and probative value and 
shall not be presented at a public hearing 
except pursuant to majority vote of the com- 
mittee. 

(c) If a person is adversely affected by 
evidence or testimony given in a public 
hearing that person shall have the right— 

(i) to appear and testify or file a sworn 
statement in his own behalf; 

(ii) to have the adverse witness recalled 
upon application made within 30 days after 
introduction of such evidence or the termi- 
nation of the adverse witness’ testimony; 

(iii) to be represented by counsel (as in 
(3) (a) hereof; 

(iv) to cross-examine (in person or by 
counsel) such adverse witness; and 

(v) subject to the discretion of the com- 
mittee, to obtain the issuance by the com- 
mittee of subpenas for witnesses, documents, 
and other evidence in his defense. Such op- 
portunity for rebuttal shall be afforded 
promptly and, so far as practicable, such 
hearing shall be conducted at the same place 
and under the same circumstances as the 
hearing at which adverse testimony was 
presented. 

Cross-examination shall be limited to 1 
hour for each witness, unless the commit- 
tee by majority vote extends the time for a 
witness or group of witnesses. 

(d) If a person is adversely affected by 
evidence or testimony given in executive ses- 
sion or by material in the committee files 
or records, and if public release of such evi- 
dence, testimony, or material is contem- 
plated, such person shall have, prior to the 
public release of such evidence or testimony 
or material or any disclosure of or comment 
upon it by members of the committee or 
committee staff or taking of similar evidence 
or testimony in a public hearing, the rights 
conferred by subsection (4) (c) hereof and 
the right to inspect at least as much of the 
evidence or testimony of the adverse wit- 
ness or material as will be made public or 
the subject of a public hearing. 

(e) Any witness (except a member of the 
press who testifies in his professional capac- 
ity) who gives testimony before the com- 
mittee in an open hearing which reflects ad- 
versely on the character or reputation of 
another person may be required by the com- 
mittee to disclose his sources of informa- 
tion unless the committee determines that 
to do so would endanger the national secu- 
rity. 

SUBPENAS 


Sec. 5. Subpenas shall be issued by the 
chairman of a committee only upon written 
notice to all members of the committee with 
a statement as to the identity of the witness 
or material and their relevancy to the in- 
vestigation or hearing already authorized. 
Upon the request of any member of the com- 
mittee the question of whether a subpena 
shall be issued or remain in force if already 
issued shall be decided by majority yote. 

COMMITTEE STAFF 

Sec. 6. The composition and selection of, 
and changes in, the professional and clerical 
staff of a committee shall be subject to the 
vote of a majority of the members of the 
committee. 
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TELEVISION AND OTHER MEANS OF COMMUNICA- 
TION AND REPORTING 

Src. 7. (a) Subject to the physical limita- 
tions of the hearing room and consideration 
of the physical comfort of committee mem- 
bers, staff and witnesses, equal access for 
coverage of the hearings shall be provided 
to the various means of communications, in- 
cluding newspapers, magazines, radio, news- 
reels, and television. It shall be the duty 
of the committee chairman to see that the 
various communication devices and instru- 
ments do not unreasonably distract, harass, 
or confuse the witness and interfere with 
his presentation. 

(b) No witness shall be televised, filmed, 
or photographed during the hearing if he 
objects on the ground of distraction, harass- 
ment, or physical handicap. 

SUPERVISION, APPEALS, AND ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 8. The application of this code shall 
be supervised in the Senate by the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate and four Members se- 
lected by the Senate (not more than two of 
the Members selected shall be of the same 
party), who shall have authority (1) to re- 
ceive and inyestigate complaints of alleged 
violations of this code filed by persons claim- 
ing to be aggrieved and by Members, (2) to 
advise committee chairmen of their conclu- 
sions and their suggestions, and (3) to pre- 
sent their findings to the Senate, with such 
recommendations for remedial and disci- 
plinary action, if any, they deem appropriate. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 9. As used in this act— 

“Committee” shall mean any standing, se- 
lect, or special committee of the Senate (ex- 
cept the majority and minority policy com- 
mittees) and any subcommittees of the 
foregoing. 

“Person” includes an individual, partner- 
ship, trust, estate, association, corporation, 
or society. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. This is the same 
resolution that most of us joined in sub- 
mitting at the last session. For a long 
time, some of us have been trying to get 
a set of fair and impartial rules of com- 
mittee procedure before the Congress. 

In August of 1951, I submitted such a 
proposal to the 82d Congress, but no ac- 
tion was taken on it. I reoffered it on 
February 10, 1953, soon after the begin- 
ning of the 83d Congress, but again there 
was no action. 

Similar attempts to bring order and 
uniformity into congressional proceed- 
ings have been made by Senators Douc- 
LAS, HUMPHREY, LEHMAN, Morse, and 
others. Last year we decided that those 
of us who had sponsored such codes in 
the past should make some effort to ar- 
rive at a plan on which we could all 
agree, and after numerous sessions the 
present resolution resulted. We sub- 
mitted it last May. Again there was no 
action. We are resubmitting it today; 
and at this session we hope to be suc- 
cessful. 

This resolution includes some of the 
features of all of the previous proposals 
which we have offered as individuals. It 
does not include all of the proposals 
made by any one of us. It is a joint 
product of our determination that the 
United States Senate shall be preserved 
as the embodiment of our finest tradi- 
tions of freedom and justice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks a sum- 
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mary of the proposed code of fair proce- 
dure for Senate committees. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY or PROPOSED CODE or Fam PROCEDURE 
For SENATE COMMITTEES 

Provisions covering committee organiza- 
tions, investigations, reports: 

1. Approval of full committee required for 
appointment of subcommittees with less 
than three members. 

2. Selection of committee staff and per- 
sonnel subject to approval of the majority 
of committee members. 

3. Written notice must be given 16 hours 
prior to committee meeting, unless waived 
by the majority of committee. 

4. The resolution setting forth the subject 
and scope of committee hearings or investi- 
gations must be specific and can be amend- 
ed by majority vote of full committee, 

5. Submission of any official committee re- 
port to all members 24 hours prior to its 
consideration by committee is required. 

6. Testimony taken in executive sessions 
cannot be released by members of staff with- 
out prior authorization by majority of full 
committee. 

Provisions covering the rights of witnesses: 

1. Twenty-four hour prior notification 
must be given a witness called by committee 
outlining the subject matter on which the 
witness is to be interrogated. 

2. The right to make an oral statement or 
submit a sworn statement is given to every 
witness, and the statement must be included 
in the transcript of the hearings. 

3. Release of statements or material ad- 
versely affecting an individual by a member 
of committee staff is prohibited, unless there 
has been prior or simultaneous release of re- 
buttal statement. 

4. Persons adversely affected by testimony 
taken in public hearings are given the right 
to: cross-examine witnesses in public hear- 
ings, be represented by counsel, and sub- 
pena witnesses and documents on his behalf 
at the discretion of the committee. 

5. Persons adversely affected by the re- 
lease of testimony taken in executive sessions 
are given the same rights to cross-examine, 
etc., as if the testimony had been taken 
in public hearings. 

Supervision and enforcement: 1. The Vice 
President and four other Members of the 
Senate are constituted as a group to re- 
ceive complaints and investigate violations 
of these rules. They can advise the commit- 
tee chairmen of their findings, and present 
their findings to the Senate with such rec- 
ommendations for remedial action as they 
deem appropriate. 


REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—UNEX- 
PENDED BALANCES OF FEDERAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp a statement by me on behalf 
of the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, re- 
lating to unexpended balances of Fed- 
eral appropriations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR BYRD 

Agencies of the Federal Government in the 
first 6 months of fiscal year 1955 spent 
$31.5 billion, and entered the second half of 
the year with unexpended balances in their 
appropriations and other expenditure au- 
thorizations totaling $116.1 billion, 

As of December 31, 1954, military services, 
exclusive of civil functions, in the first 6 
months of the year had spent $17.4 billion, 
and entered the second half of the year with 
unexpended balances in their appropriations 
and other expenditure authorizations total- 
ing $66.2 billion. 

During the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1955, the Foreign Operations Administration 
had spent $2 billion, and entered the sec- 
ond half of the year with unexpended bal- 
ances in its appropriations and other expend- 
iture authorizations totaling $10.9 billion. 

Other agencies of the Government in the 
first 6 months of fiscal year 1955 spent $12.1 
billion and entered the second half of the 
year with unexpended balances in their ap- 
propriations and other expenditure author- 
izations totaling $39.1 billion. 

Of the $31.5 billion spent in the first 6 
months of the fiscal year 1955, $13.3 billion 
was spent from appropriations and other 
authorizations enacted for fiscal year 1955 
and 818.2 billion was spent out of balances 
carried over from appropriations and other 
authorizations enacted in prior years. 

These figures were revealed today in the 
17th report in a series of compilations of 
“Federal Appropriations and Authorizations, 
Expenditures and Unexpended Balances,” 
by the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 

The term “unexpended balances” in ap- 
propriations and authorizations does not 
mean that the cash is in the Treasury. It 
means the agencies, on December 31, 1954, 
were still authorized to call upon the Treas- 
ury to meet their obligations to the amount 
of the so-called unexpended balances in 
their appropriations and other spending au- 
thority. As the bills come due, the Treas- 
ury must provide the funds from tax collec- 
tions, other cash on hand, or from borrowed 
funds which increase the Federal debt. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND AUTHORITY TO EXPEND 
FROM PUBLIC DEBT RECEIPTS 

The $116.1 billion in unexpended balances 
included $94.2 billion of balances in appro- 
priations, etc., and $21.9 billion in unused 
authority to expend from public debt re- 
ceipts. Expenditures from appropriations, 
etc., and use of the authority to expend out 
of the debt, along with the balances in each 
of these categories as of December 31, 1954, 
are summarized as follows: 


Appropriations and authorizations 


[In billions] 
Prior year pe cal Transfers | Total after] Expendi- Unet 
balance 1955 lers tures balances: 
Appropriations. .......-..-.-.......... n 8125. 7 $31.5 $94.2 
Authority to expend from public debt 
receipts aoe 2.9 1.8 SON —— 21.9 
51.0 —1.8 147. 6 31.5 116.1 
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Figures in the committee report are sum marized as follows: 
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Summary of appropriations and other authorizations, expenditures, and unexpended balances, executive branch of the Federal Government, 


showing appropriations and other authorizations by current and prior years; and 1955 expenditures from appropriations for the current 
year and appropriations enacted in prior years, and unexpended balances, as of Dec. 31, 1954 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Appropriations and authorizations 


Ae Current ap- 
Department or agency 8 propriations 
tions and apa sino Total funds 
authoriza- uf 
; fiscal 
tions 3 1088 3 
Executive Office colby 9 — 5 2. 731 8. 755 11, 486 
Funds appropriated to the President (in- 
adine, a 11, 463, 675 2, 823, 668 14, 287, 343 
Independent omnes — 1 12,577, 751 3, 275, 87: 15, 853, 624 
General Services Administration 1, 258, 709 535, 394 1,794, 103 
Housing and Home Finance Agency...-.- 5, 923, 563 70, 555 6, 494, 118 
Department of Agriculture 5, 2, 837, 034 8, 393, 005 
Department of Commerce- S 971, 798 1, 275, 590 
Department 7 Serer D vi 30, 118, 853 85, 589, 415 
tment oi ealth, ucation an 

De 1, 354, 068 1,912. 840 
474, 564 763, 761 
181, 365 205, 175 

338, 205 304, 1 
126, 500 492, 076 
130, 240 189, 902 
„248, 006 11, 727, 872 


. 


RTS ONION ete aden , ͤ K ͤ K . ̃⅛—cgma .. — 


| Expenditures (through Dee. 31, 1954) 


Unexpended 
Our of prior- | Out of cur- 5 
Total after | Year appro- rent appro- „31, 
Transfers * priations priations Total! 1954 
transfers and authori- | and authori- 
zations zations 

„„ 11, 486 647 3, 681 4, 320 7, 157 
—19, 797 14, 267, 546 1, 915, 684 143, 174 2, 058, 851 12, 208, 605 
—171, 856 15, 681, 768 2, 902, 790 349, 157 3, 251, 952 12, 429, 817 
+6, 732 1, 800, 835 499, 245 71, 883 671, 129 , 229, 705 
=]129, 193 6, 364, 925 174, 508 128, 450 46, 060 6, 318, 865 
2 8, 390, 045 1, 621, 240 340, 171 1, 961, 409 6, 428, 637 

-+1, 102 1, 276, 692 79, 523 572, 165 51, 689 625, 
—1, 058, 691 81, 530, 724 10, 236, 608 7, 514, 619 17, 751, 234 66, 779, 491 
„ 1, 942, 846 374, 253 619, 044 994,197 948, 650 
+2, 238 765, 999 157, 275 129, 095 286, 368 479, 631 
—1, 208 203, 907 15, 988 75, 544 91, 535 112, 372 
—1 394, 191 32, 697 133, 557 166, 257 „03 
492, 076 276 149, 212 149, 489 342, 587 
—6, 341 183, 561 14, 409 64, 215 78, 104, 934 
424, 857 11, 303, 015 142, 849 3, 300, 922 3, 443, 771 7. 859, 244 
1 15, —15, 439 
18, 183, dol 13, 338, 889 31, 522, 333 | 116, 087, 279 


50, 994,877 | 149, 414, 507 | * —1, 804, 893 | 147, 609, 614 


1 Excluding trust and deposit fund accounts. 

2 Includes balances in 1953 and 1954 appropriation and other authorization accounts 
and balances in no-year and multiyear appropriation and other authorization accounts. 

Includes all regular appropriations and all supplemental appropriations to date. 

4 Represents transfer of funds from one account to another within the same agency 
or among agencies; funds so transferred from parent accounts are merged with balances 
in recipient accounts, and all expenditures are charged against the recipient accounts 
and not against the parent accounts. 

5 Negative expenditures in these columns represent an excess of collections over 
disbursements, for example: Credits in the expenditures of working funds represent 
advances to the funds from other accounts. Expenditures will be charged against 
these funds as work is performed or completed. 

* Includes interest on the public debt. Excludes principal of refunds of receipts 
representing overpayment of taxes. 

Represents $25,000,000 estimate of undistributed overseas disbursements for which 


reports have not been received and $9,560,741 credit representing net differences 
resulting from variations in methods of reporting and classifying expenditure data. 
For this reason expenditures stated in this report may differ slightly from those 
reported in the Monthly Treasury Statement in certain line items, 

Includes relatively small amounts for which time for obligation has expired, and 
time for transfer to surplus has not arrived. 

* Represents had transfers to the ao eo fund and capital transfers representing 
payment to miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury for the retirement of capital stock 
and for disposition of earnings of business-type activities (principally wholly owned 
Government corporations). 


Nore.—Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. 


Source: Fiscal Service, Bureau of Accounts, Department of the Treasury. (Expen- 
ditures are stated on the basis of checks issued and cash payments made as reported 
by Government disbursing officers.) 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Address delivered by him before the 
Cleveland Engineering Society, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 16, 1955. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address delivered by himself on immigra- 
tion and nauralization policies, and ex- 
cerpts from address by Irving Engel, presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Committee, de- 
livered before the executive board of the 
American Jewish Committee, in Washington, 
D. C., on May 7, 1955. 

My Mr, BUTLER: 

Address delivered by Senator GOLDWATER 
on May 12, 1955, before the Baltimore Junior 
Association of Commerce. 

Article entitled “The Struggle for Sur- 
vival,” written by Senator BUTLER for the 
Marine News of May 1955, dealing with the 
precarious status of our merchant marine, 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

Article entitled The Future: Sound as a 
Dollar,” written by Hon. George M. Hum- 
phrey, Secretary of the Treasury, and pub- 
lished in Fortune magazine for April 1955. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Portion of article relating to lack of ade- 
quate detention facilities for juvenile de- 
linquents, published in the Woman’s Home 
Companion for May 1955. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Article headed “Minnesota Editors Say,” 
published in the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Morning Tribune of May 11, 1955, which 
quotes from an article by W. F. Schilling, of 
the Northfield (Minn.) Independent. 


By Mr. BENDER: 
Returns in registered voters’ poll of Ohio 
sentiment concerning Formosa and the 
coastal islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
committee on the Judiciary: 

J. Edward Lumbard, of New York, to 
be United States circuit judge, second 
circuit, vice John Marshall Harlan, 
elevated to United States Supreme Court, 

Sterry R. Waterman, of Vermont, to 
be United States circuit judge, second 
circuit, vice Harrie B. Chase, retired. 

Kenneth P. Grubb, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States district judge, for the east- 
ern district of Wisconsin, to fill a new 
position. 

Notice is hereby given to all persons 
interested in these nominations to file 
with the committee on or before Tuesday, 
May 24, 1955, any representations or ob- 
jections in writing they may wish to pre- 
sent concerning the above nominations, 
with a further statement whether it is 
their intention to appear at any hear- 
ings which may be scheduled, 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Wednes- 
day, May 25, 1955, at 10:30 a. m., in 
room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the following nominations: 

John R. Brown, of Texas, to be United 
States circuit judge, fifth circuit, vice 
Robert Lee Russell, deceased. 

William G. East, of Oregon, to be 
United States district judge, for the dis- 
trict of Oregon, vice James Alger Fee, 
elevated. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the nominations 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of myself, chairman, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], and 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Bur- 
LER]. 


RETURN OF CERTAIN FOREIGN 
SERVICE PERSONNEL FOR DUTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES—LETTERS 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter which I sent on May 
11 to the Secretary of State, the Hon- 
orable John Foster Dulles, in regard to 
the desirability of having Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel who have served continu- 
ously for long periods overseas, return 
to spend some time in this country. 

I ask that there also be printed my 
letter of the same date to the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt], who 
wrote me in regard to this important 
matter. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 11, 1955. 
Hon. JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SECRETARY: A review of the 
testimony before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on State and Justice Departments 
prompts me to write on a matter affecting 
your Department, which I feel strongly 
should be developed immediately. 

As you know, under your initiative a cit- 
izen’s committee to study the Foreign Sery- 
ice submitted a report last year recommend- 
ing a number of steps in which there could 
be developed a stronger Foreign Service with 
the Department of State. I have become 
particularly interested in that phase of the 
Wriston committee report which calls for 
the transferring of Foreign Service personnel 
from overseas posts back to the United States 
after an extended term of service abroad. 

Your attention is directed to the fact that 
102 of the 564 members of the Foreign Service 
have over 15 years’ service and have not had 
any part of that service in the United States. 
There are 51 members of the Foreign Service 
who have more than 20 years’ service, and 
the longest anyone of that group has served 
ir the United States is 2 years and 10 months. 

I am sure you will recall that the Wriston 
Report observed that the Foreign Service is, 
in effect, in a condition of exile abroad. De- 
spite a general willingness and desire on the 
part of the corps to alternate home duty with 
foreign, the great preponderance of Foreign 
Service officers spend their period of service 
out of the United States and the Wriston re- 
port further observed that it has been a 
serious mistake to keep so much of the 
Foreign Service orbiting overseas so long. 

In view of the fact that the United States 
today has activities extending over the face 
of the globe and we are trying through our 
American representatives abroad to develop 
friendship among our foreign friends, it is 
evident to me to be necessary to bring back 
our representatives to this country at peri- 
odic intervals in order that they may be 
thoroughly refreshed in our American way 
of life. It is imperative that these members 
of our Foreign Service who have served con- 
tinuously long periods overseas should be 
brought home for service here or on leave, 
so that they will be encouraged to renew 
treir association within their home com- 
munities and with their fellow citizens, in 
order that they may be reacquainted and 
refreshed with the circumstances and atti- 
tudes that shape national policy at home. 

I believe it inevitable that if we leave these 
people overseas too long it is only natural 
that they get out of touch with the principles 
and the attitudes and faith which they are 
trying to develop and point out to our friends 
abroad. 

I, therefore, would like to inquire what 
steps have been taken by the Department to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Wriston report on the rotation of Foreign 
Service personnel and would appreciate your 
advice on the progress of the Wriston 
program. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Most sincerely yours, 
HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
Chairman. 
May 11, 1955. 
Hon. KARL E. MUNDT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Muxpr: Thank you for your 
letter of May 5, urging that efforts be made 
to insure that the Department of State carry 
out the Wriston program of transferring per- 
sonnel from overseas posts back to the United 
States after extended periods of service 
abroad. 
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I am in complete agreement with your 
view that the Wriston program should be 
carried out and am enclosing copy of a 
letter I have just sent to Secretary Dulles 
pointing out the need for transferring back 
to this country periodically our Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel, in order that their knowledge 
of American life may be refreshed. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Most sincerely yours, 
HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
Chairman. 


SIGNING OF THE AUSTRIAN TREATY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, all of us are rejoicing over the 
wonderful news, which came to us on 
Sunday, of the signing of the Austrian 
Treaty. At an appropriate time I hope 
to address myself to that subject; but, 
Mr. President, at the moment I submit, 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, a splendid edi- 
torial entitled “Austrią Is Free,” which 
appeared in the New York Times of May 
16, yesterday. In my judgment the edi- 
torial is a wonderful tribute to this out- 
standing accomplishment by our great 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
who has just returned from Austria. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUSTRIA Is FREE 

The cause of freedom won another impor- 
tant triumph when the Foreign Ministers of 
the United States, Britain, France, Soviet 
Russia, and Austria signed and sealed in 
Vienna yesterday the long-delayed treaty 
which makes Austria again a sovereign and 
independent country. The treaty must still 
be ratified and the foreign occupation troops 
must still be withdrawn. But the notable 
Soviet concessions in this case give assurance 
that these steps will be taken without undue 
delay, and that the pledge of Austria’s lib- 
eration made by the big powers in their Mos- 
cow declaration as far back as 1943 will now 
be redeemed. 

To Austria this was a day of thanksgiving 
and jubilation. After 17 years of subjec- 
tion to foreign rule—first under Hitler and 
then under Hitler's conquerors, in particular 
the Soviets, which bled the country of all 
they could—the Austrians can look forward 
again to becoming masters in their own 
house in a matter of months, What is more, 
owing to the Soviets’ renunciation of some 
of their most onerous previous exactions, 
Austria has been able to obtain a far better 
treaty than appeared possible only a short 
while ago. No wonder the flags were flying, 
the church bells were ringing, the bands were 
playing, and the people were dancing in the 
streets all over Austria. The free world will 
join the Foreign Ministers in congratulating 
Austria on this happy event. 

But the Austrian treaty has also world 
political implications reaching far beyond 
Austria. Like the latest Soviet peace and 
disarmament proposals, like all recent Soviet 
moves, the concessions to Austria, made in 
return for Austrian neutrality, are merely 
part of a wider program being built up by the 
Soviets for the forthcoming big power con- 
ference at top levels, to which they have 
agreed. That program takes into account 
the patent fact that all the Soviet threats 
and bluster have been unable to prevent the 
implementation of the Paris pacts. The 
Soviets seek, therefore, to supplement their 
threats with more amiable gestures designed 
to persuade—and lull—the world into the 
belief that they have suddenly become rea- 
sonable and open to conciliatory negotiations 
when in reality they continue to pursue their 
unchanging aims. 
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Their long-term aim is, of course, a Com- 
munist world. And their continued resort 
to threats is demonstrated by the formal 
military alliance between Soviet Russia and 
its European satellites and the creation of a 
unified command under Soviet Marshal 
Konev for the integrated satellite armies. 
But the attainment of the long-term aim is 
dependent on the prior achievement of some 
more immediate objectives, and it is to these 
that the Soviets now devote their energies. 

These more immediate objectives are, 
quite obviously, the nullification of the Paris 
alliance pacts that include Germany and the 
creation of a neutral belt reaching from Yu- 
goslavia across central Europe to Sweden and 
Finland. These objectives were frankly 
disclosed by Foreign Minister Molotov in 
Vienna when he called on other nations to 
follow Austria into neutrality. This call is 
addressed first of all to Germany, which is 
promised unity and liberation in return and 
is threatened with continued partition and 
subjugation of her eastern part if she refuses. 
But it is also addressed to Marshal Tito, 
whom the topranking Soviet chiefs propose 
to visit soon to mend the quarrel that drove 
Yugoslavia out of the Cominform. Marshal 
Tito does expound an independent policy 
which eschews alliances with any blocs, but 
neither Germany nor Yugoslavia is likely to 
fall into a Soviet trap which would mean 
their end. 

As for the Austrian treaty itself, it brings 
Austria not only sovereignty and freedom but 
also abrogates previous clauses limiting her 
armaments, endangering the refugees within 
her borders, and gratutiously charging her 
with war guilt. It does so at the cost of 
heavy economic burdens and at the price of 
severing the Western military front between 
Germany and Italy. But such as it is, it is a 
welcome first dividend of the Paris pacts, 
and there is every reason to assume that con- 
tinued Western firmness and solidarity will 
bring even greater results in the future to 
the benefit of the free world and of peace. 


TREATMENT OF ASIA AS A REGION 
IN THE MUTUAL-SECURITY BILL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 


ident, those of us who are studying the 


mutual-security bill of this year are nat- 
urally interested in the new stress and 
the special emphasis laid on the Far 
Eastern area of the world. We are con- 
sidering especially the question of treat- 
ing Asia as a region, to be dealt with by 
itself under a special provision of the bill 
to provide for the expenditure of certain 
funds in accordance with the discretion 
of the President. 

Already there have been some conver- 
sations in regard to treating Asia as a 
region, in this connection. Because of 
the confusion in the minds of many of 
the people of the country, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the body of the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “Asia as a Region,” 
which appeared on May 16 in the New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ASIA AS A REGION 

Planning for United States aid to Asia on 
a regional basis has received something of a 
setback at the just-concluded Simla Con- 
ference. The Asian states that would have 
been the beneficiaries of American help could 
not agree upon any program in which they 
could share as parts of a regional whole. 
Naturally there is disappointment in this 
country, but it may be well to look the facts 
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in the face and rid ourselves of some pre- 
conceptions. 

We think and speak too often of Asia 
and Asians as if we were dealing with one 
cohesive part of the world and one unit of 
its populations. The Simla Conference 
should have made it plain to us that there 
are Cifferences, areas of mistrust and antago- 
nism, conflicting views and aims that will 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to deal 
with a geographical area as if it were unified 
in spirit as it is in need. The unity does 
not yet exist and the Conference made it 
clear that it is still some considerable way 
in the future. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
idea of regional planning is unsound. Far 
from it. The very differences that were ex- 
pressed at this Asian economic conference 
make it clearer than ever that the problems 
posed and the questions raised cannot be 
solved on a narrow basis. 

Several of the Asian states, apparently 
concerned over the possibility that individ- 
ual assistance might be lessened if there were 
any commitment to assistance to all, insisted 
that all the aid program must continue on 
a bilateral basis. Their concern is under- 
standable, but their reasoning is sufficiently 
unsound to be self-defeating in the long run. 

It cannot be expected that the United 
States will continue for an indefinite time 
to be the illimitable source of American 
money for all nations that are in need. The 
whole basis for our economic assistance was 
set forth, from the beginning, as mutuality 
of effort. If there is not a “counterpart” in 
the countries that need and want help our 
assistance become ineffective. 

We earnestly hope that our Asian friends 
will understand this fact. It will be to their 
great disadvantage if their inability to make 
even tentative agreements becomes a weapon 
in this country that can be used, politically, 
to defeat an essential part of our foreign- 
aid program. 

Asia, as such, is not a “region.” But the 
idea of having special funds that can be 
used in multinational projects is thoroughly 
sound. Congress should approve the ear- 
marking of such funds, and the Asian states 
should take advantage of them. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives, in approving 
funds for the international education 
exchange program, reduced the amount 
of $22 million, requested by the Depart- 
ment of State, to $12 million. This is a 
drastic reduction, and is 86% million 
below the $1812 million appropriated for 
the current fiscal year. 

This is an important program, and it 
seems to me it is one for which funds 
should be increased, rather than de- 
creased. 

Unless increased funds are voted by 
the Senate, we must drastically curtail 
these worthwhile activities in all parts 
of the free world, and must eliminate 
them in 31 out of 75 countries. The 
plans for 1956 called for an expansion 
of the program, as recommended by high 
Officials of the executive branch, and sup- 
ported by several congressional commit- 
tees, in the Far East, Near East, and 
Latin America. Not only will the reduc- 
tion of the appropriation wipe out the 
possibility of expansion, but it will re- 
sult in the program being cut below the 
present level in all three areas. In 
the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, 
for example, the program would have to 
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be cut 53 percent below the present 
level. 

One of the most important and effec- 
tive features of this program is that pro- 
viding grants to prominent foreign lead- 
ers and specialists—in government, la- 
bor and management, the press, and 
other fields—to enable them to come to 
the United States for observation and 
to gain practical experience. The pro- 
gram for 1956 proposed to bring 1,284 
such persons to the United States. The 
cut in the appropriation would reduce 
this number to 221, and would allow no 
leaders and specialists to come from 
31 countries. 

The programs for bringing foreign na- 
tionals to this country for study, teach- 
ing, or teacher-training would also be 
severely curtailed, and would be com- 
pletely eliminated in a dozen or more 
countries. Even the small, but signifi- 
cant, amount of aid we are giving to 
American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America, to supplement the salaries of 
American teachers, and to provide guid- 
ance in educational methods, would be 
cut in half—from $250,00 to $128,250. 

Recently, I received from Dr. Franklin 
D. Murphy, chancellor of Kansas Uni- 
versity at Lawrence, Kans., a letter 
urging favorable action on the part of 
the Senate of a proposal to restore the 
full amount requested by the State De- 
partment. 

I have also received letters from Dr. 
James McCain, president of Kansas State 
College, at Manhattan; and Dr. Rees 
Hughes, president of the State Teachers 
College at Pittsburg, Kans., and other 
leading school men in our State urging 
the same course. 

Dr. Murphy’s letter frankly discusses 
the need for increased appropriations, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recor as a part of these 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE UNIVERSIY OF KANSAS, 
Lawrence, April 26, 1955. 
Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
and 
Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I find myself writing you on 
a matter about which I wrote you last year, 
and from the looks of things I expect you 
will have to be burdened by an annual letter 
from me on this matter. 

The House of Representatives has reduced 
the appropriation for the International Edu- 
cation Exchange program from a requested 
$22 million to $12 million, which is actually 
a reduction of 64 million below the 18% 
million appropriated for the current fiscal 
year. 

My basic comment must be, “How dumb 
can we get?” Here is the Russian, trying by 
every means at his command to get as many 
of the young potential leaders of southeast- 
ern Asia and central Europe to come to Rus- 
sia for study (and of course indoctrination). 
These are the newspaper publishers, the sci- 
entists, the political leaders, the business 
leaders, the teachers, of today and tomor- 
row in vast parts of the world which we des- 
perately hope will follow the real freedom 
as portrayed by the United States, rather 
than that of the tyranny of the Russians. 

Nearly every day I keep reading the com- 
ments of political leaders, educators, and 
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practically every top person, that the issue 
today is the battle for not the bodies but the 
minds of men. With our international edu- 
cation program already too tragically small, 
we nonetheless annually have been bringing 
to this country the smarter motivated and 
able young men and women from Europe, 
the Middle East and Asia. Here with their 
own eyes and not through a picture of biased 
press, they can see how our economic and 
political system really works, that Wall 
Street is actually no more important than 
Main Street, and that nowhere in the world 
does an average citizen have a greater oppor- 
tunity, etc., etc. Further, they have the op- 
portunity of a professional or technical edu- 
cation in any American institution so that 
they can return and do a better job for their 
own people. Subconsciously, for this they 
must always be grateful to the United States, 
and more often than not remain basically 
ever her friend. 

What purpose technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped countries if there are no 
trained natives of that country capable of 
picking up the ball when our technical mis- 
sions leave? We spend billions building 
plants, dams, etc., in all parts of the world— 
facilities which could easily become part of 
the arsenal of the Communists if such coun- 
tries become overrun—and yet we are un- 
willing to spend a few millions to provide 
the greatest opportunity to convince the 
present and the future leaders of these same 
countries that we are sincere in our desire to 
help, not to conquer, and that we have a sys- 
tem quite worth emulating, at least within 
the economic limitations of each country. 

Apparently we still can't understand that 
in this cold war of unlimited duration we 
need the hearts and minds of the potential 
leaders around the world. And as I pointed 
out above, the Russian has fully understood 
this and has annually geared up his educa- 
tional exchange program far beyond what 
we have even contemplated doing. 

Everybody seems to feel that these edu- 
cational exchange programs are among the 
most important things we do in regard to 
our foreign policy—at least so the represent- 
atives of the NAM, the United States Cham- 
bers of Commerce, church groups, labor 
groups, educational groups, and political 
groups all say. 

And yet apparently either as a result of 
oversight or just plain lack of understanding, 
we are willing to cut away, not fat but muscle 
and blood vessel itself. If we set a budget for 
ourselves in building our own home, it seems 
to me that it is unwise to come within that 
budget by cutting out a part of the founda- 
tion or some of the major beams. Rather, 
we should get along with a little less fancy 
wallpaper. 

I shall not deny that this action last year 
(which was finally corrected in the Senate) 
angered me then, as it does now. I have with 
my own eyes on the campus seen young In- 
dian and Egyptian journalists and scientists 
change their feeling about America 180° after 
having been here for 6 or 8 months. I have 
seen them come to these shores, cynical and 
questioning, and have seen them leave as 
enthusiastic friends and supporters of our 
system. I can only say that if this kind of 
shortsighted disposition of the available 
tax dollar continues, the Communist himself 
could not have hoped for greater good for- 
tune. 

I hope you will clearly understand that I 
am not critical of anyone to whom this let- 
ter goes, either in original form or copy. I 
note that none of our Kansas representation 
in Congress was on the subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee dealing 
with this matter. I further note that rarely 
do I bother you gentlemen with an expres- 
sion of this vigor and intensity. It is not 
a large amount that is involved, and per- 
haps to some the issue itself is small, but to 
me it is a classic example of the kind of 
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thing meant in the old ditty, “For want of 
a nail the shoe was lost.“ 

I do hope that these restorations can be 
made, and would further hope that Con- 
gress might understand the crucial desirabil- 
ity of not shrinking but expanding these pro- 
grams so that this issue of restoration does 
not become an annual matter. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
FraNsuin D. MURPHY, 
Chancellor, 


THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter which 
I have received from the Commonwealth 
Club of California in connection with the 
so-called Bricker amendment. I par- 
ticularly invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the poll which was taken by 
that organization, showing an over- 
whelming number of votes in favor of 
the Bricker amendment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosure were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFORNIA, 

San Francisco, May 6, 1955. 

Dear SENATOR: You may be interested in 
a vote just taken by the Commonwealth Club 
of California on the Bricker amendment and 
related issues. 

Before this poll was taken, the club’s sec- 
tion on international relations had made a 
year’s study of the Bricker amendment, 
hearing speakers from every point of view. 

The section’s printed report, summarizing 
all pro and con arguments, was then mailed 
all members of the Commonwealth Club in 
all parts of California and a ballot was sub- 
sequently submitted to them. 

The tabulation of the Commonwealth Club 
ballot returns is recorded on the attached 
sheet. 

Very truly yours, 
STUART R. Warp, 
Executive Secretary. 


— 


VOTE or COMMONWEALTH CLUB ON BRICKER 
AMENDMENT 


Ballot of club membership following cir- 
culation to all club members of report of in- 
ternational relations section and pro and con 
report meeting discussion (vote tabulated 
April 21, 1955). 

TREATIES 

1. Are existing provisions of the Constitu- 
tion adequate to prevent abuse of the treaty- 
making power? Les, 583; no 509. 

2. Do you believe treaties should be able 
to impair the protections given the people 
in the first ten amendments? Yes, 61; no, 
1,053. 

3. Should the Constitution prohibit the 
Federal Government from entering into in- 
ternational pacts which invade the powers 
reserved to the States by the Constitution? 
Yes, 615; no, 475. 

4. Do you think the Constitution should 
have an express provision to the effect that 
no treaty shall supersede any provision of 
the Constitution? Yes, 645; no, 469. 


EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 


5. Do you believe that treaties are in dan- 
ger of being supplanted by executive agree- 
ments? Yes, 626; no, 490. 

6. Do you believe that an executive agree- 
ment— 

(a) Should prevail over the laws of a 
State? Yes, 304; no, 806. 

(b) Should prevail over Federal laws? 
Yes, 112; no, 1,001, 

7. Do you believe that the power to make 
executive agreements— 
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(a) Has been abused in the past? Yes, 
796; no, 324. 

(b) May be abused in the future? Yes, 
808; no, 277. 

8. (a) Should the President as director of 
our foreign affairs have the power to make 
such an agreement as Yalta? 246; or 

(b) Should Congress have the power to 
regulate it? 131; or 

(c) Should such power of the President 
be subject to approval by the Senate? 728. 

9. (a) Should approval by both Houses of 
Congress be required before the President 
as Commander-in-Chief may make an agree- 
ment bringing hostilities to an end (as in 
the Japanese surrender)? Yes, 249; no, 782. 

(b) Should such power be subject to ap- 
proval by the Senate only? Yes, 612; no, 351. 


BRICKER AMENDMENT 


10. (a) Should section 1 of the Bricker 
amendment be adopted? Yes, 647; no, 467. 
(Section 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution shall not 
be of any force or effect.) 

(b) Should section 2 of the Bricker amend- 
ment be adopted? Yes, 562; no, 512. (Sec. 
2. A treaty shall become effective as internal 
law in the United States only through legis- 
lation which would be vaid in the absence 
of treaty.) 

(c) Should the first sentence of section 3 
of the Bricker amendment be adopted? Yes, 
517; no, 575. (Sec. 3. Congress shall have 
power to regulate all executive and other 
agreements with any foreign power or inter- 
national organization.) 

(d) should the second sentence of section 
3 of the Bricker amendment be adopted? 
Yes, 547; no, 518. (All such agreements shall 
be subject to the limitations imposed on 
treaties by this article.) 


NINETY-PERCENT PARITY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, as a 
Member on this side of the aisle, let me 
say that I believe the other side will be 
responsible for whether or not the Sen- 
ate will have an opportunity to vote on 
90-percent parity. The people of my 
State are very eager to have a vote on 
this question, even though the bill, if 
passed by the Senate, should be vetoed 
by the President. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point as 
a part of my remarks a letter which I 
have written to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry; also a letter 
which I have written to the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. JOHNSON of Texas]. 
I sincerely hope that we may have an 
opportunity to vote on House bill 12 be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 16, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

Chairman, Senate Committe on Agri- 
culture, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: Rightfully or 
wrongfully, the statement has gone out that 
the Senate is not going to consider H. R. 12, 
passed by the House on May 4, 1955, for 
90-percent parity. 

While I realize that the bill passed the 
House by only a margin of five, nevertheless, 
I am stating the views of my constituents in 
North Dakota—and I believe in the North- 
west—when I respectfully ask that under 
your chairmanship, this bill be reported to 
the Senate. 
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Even if the bill is vetoed by President 
Eisenhower, the people in my State will want 
to know where the responsibility for not 
passing this bill—which was promised to the 
people during the last campaign—may lie, 

Thanking you for the many courtesies you 
have shown me, and hoping that you are 
well and happy, Iam 

Sincerely, 


May 16, 1955. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Majority Leader of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Rightfully or wrong- 
fully, the statement has gone out that the 
Senate is not going to consider H. R. 12, 
passed by the House on May 4, 1955, for 90 
percent parity. 

While I realize that the bill only passed 
the House by a margin of 5, nevertheless, I 
am stating the views of my constituents in 
North Dakota—and I believe in the North- 
west—and I respectfully ask that under your 
leadership of the Democratic majority, that 
an opportunity will be given the Senators 
to vote upon this bill. 

Today I have written Senator ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER, chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, asking that the committee report out 
the bill for action by the Senate, because 
even if the bill is vetoed by President Eisen- 
hower, people in my State want to know 
where the responsibility for not passing this 
bill—which was promised to the people dur- 
ing the last campaign—may lie. 

Thanking you for the many courtesies you 
have shown me, and hoping that you are well 
and happy, I am 

Sincerely, 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in the 
same connection, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a telegram which I have re- 
ceived from Hon. M. W. Thatcher, gen- 
eral manager of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., May 16, 1955. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have received the news of your deter- 
mination to fight for 90-percent support 
prices for the basic commodities as the most 
important domestic news of the day. We 
are in the midst of a very costly advertising 
program, in addition to our radio, to explain 
to the farmers the calamitous situation that 
may confront this country if our support 
programs fall apart in 1956 and 1957. We 
are very proud of our Senators from these 
Central Northwest States. Our continuing 
farm survey audit discloses the same general 
character of economic deterioration on the 
farms as those which we gave you in our pre- 
liminary statement last March. Your posi- 
tion of today will be one for which you will 
later on be very proud. I firmly believe that 
if our Senators do their utmost that we can 
prevail in the committee and in the Senate. 
If this action should not be completed before 
the wheat referendum of June 25, the com- 
bination of an unfavorable wheat vote fol- 
lowed by an unfavorable action of the Senate 
would, in my judgment, cause irreparable 
damage to the entire price-support program. 
The House has approved this legislation and 
I now believe that, if the Senate approves it, 
President Eisenhower would not veto it. 

Deep appreciation and best regards. 

M. W. THATCHER, 
General Manager, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association. 
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STATUS OF VISA APPLICATIONS UN- 
DER REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Refu- 
gees, Expellees, and Escapees of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp a copy of a state- 
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ment submitted by the Department of 
State on May 6 last relative to the status 
of visa applications under the refugee 
relief program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Refugee relief program, status of visa applications, May 6, 1955 


Italy | Greece 8 Germany Austria Others] Total 
1. Applicants notified of documents 
74 3,970 | 116, 465 
= required. 62, 744 3 Hr N * So 
3. 569| 236| 5,668 
4. 54 09 247 | 2,443 
5. Applicants still 5 prozni E 42, 790 3,025 | 80,061 
5 mine 
PF 5, 705 2,648 | 3,607 | 36, 738 
7. Assurances verified and sent to fleld - 4,820 2,779 | 31,937 
es 
— 36, 738 
tet — 31,937 
=- 2,296 
Assurances on hand._._......... 2, 505 


Nore.—Ali figures cumulative. Items 6 and 7 reflect principal aliens only. 


Source: State—FD, Washington, D. C. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO GOOD CITI- 
ZENSHIP BY GIRL SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
everyone interested in developing an in- 
formed and active electorate will rejoice 
with me, I am sure, at the news that the 
Girl Scouts are continuing their efforts 
to train girls in participating citizenship. 
Word has just reached me that the na- 
tional Girl Scout organization once more 
has reminded its 1,340 councils of plans 
for local get-out-the-vote campaigns, 
and has urged girls in Scouting to co- 
operate as aids to voters with the voter 
education drives of nonpartisan organ- 
izations. Initiated in 1952, the Girl 
Scout aids-to-voters program each year 
has given hundreds of thousands of girls 
opportunities to work with adults to 
bring about as high a level as possible of 
voter information and activity. 

One may ask how in the world little 
girls can help increase voter interest. 
Basically, they furnish willing hands and 
nimble feet to augment the effectiveness 
of adult volunteers. They influence 
their families, neighbors, and adult 
friends. Even 7-year-old Brownies can 
distribute informational literature, hang 
reminder tags on doorknobs, obtain 
pledges to register and vote. And the 
clever little hands that stuff envelopes 
for the March of Dimes or the Christmas 
Seal campaign certainly can contribute 
the same girl power to a get-out-the- 
vote drive. 

In the aids-to-voters program older 
Girl Scouts man information centers, 
demonstrate the use of voting machines, 
and help adults locate their own voting 
districts or polling places. They serve 
as babysitters to release adults for edu- 
cational activities. On registration, pri- 
mary, or election day, they set up infor- 
mal nursery centers where babies and 
toddlers can be cared for while mothers 
go to the polling places. 

All these very practical contributions 
to voter information and activity are a 
part of an overall Girl Scout program 


whose objective is to help girls grow up 
to be useful citizens. 

The aids-to-voters program is, in ad- 
dition, a part of a citizenship training 
program exemplified by such proficiency 
badges as “Active Citizen,” “My Com- 
munity,” “My Country,” “My Govern- 
ment,” for which more than 100,000 
girls, 10 through 13 years old, qualify 
each year. 

These various badges cover a broad 
range of information important to citi- 
zens of all ages—information about the 
privileges and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, the basic documents of American 
democracy, the workings of representa- 
tive government, and the functions of 
government at local, State, and National 
levels. The most difficult of them, “My 
Government,’ was introduced 2 years 
ago. When it was brought to my atten- 
tion at that time, I found myself in 
hearty agreement with the educators and 
civic leaders who helped the Girl Scouts 
outline and develop it, and who felt that 
the requirements would have been chal- 
lenging even for an adult. 

Even though the “My Government” 
badge is one of the most difficult ever 
offered to girls in Scouting, more than 
11,000 girls of junior-high-school age 
have qualified for it in the 2 years since 
it was introduced. Because it provides, 
in effect, a postgraduate course in citi- 
zenship knowledge and skills, its popu- 
larity indicates that we may look for- 
ward to growing numbers of girls who, 
thanks to their Girl Scout training, will 
reach voting age with an exceptionally 
broad background of useful information. 
And since the hope of the future lies in 
the skill, the knowledge, and the sense of 
responsibility of our voters, I am happy 
to bring to the attention of Senators 
the contribution to the growth of in- 
formed citizenship which is being made 
by the Girl Scout organization. 


NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be permitted 
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to proceed for more than the usual 2 
minutes, so that I may make a brief 
statement on Norwegian Independence 
Day, May 17. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Min- 
nesota may proceed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, May 17, 
1955, finds millions of Norwegians and 
persons of Norwegian descent commemo- 
rating the 141st anniversary of the decla- 
ration of Norway’s independence. It was 
with faith and vision that a small group 
of men met at Eidsvold on May 17, 1814, 
to promulgate a constitution which would 
guide the destinies of their country for 
generations to come. The dramatic and 
moving chapters of the story of Norway 
and its people have left a lasting imprint 
on world history. 

To understand how such a relatively 
small country could contribute so much 
to civilization, one must come to recog- 
nize the characteristics of its people. 
They are a reverent people, who recog- 
nize man as the creation of God. A 
driving spirit of independence and love 
for freedom is a part of all Norwegians. 
They are highly creative, and inherent 
in their makeup is a restraint and calm 
which has tempered their action and 
thinking. 

The United States, within its 48 States, 
has more than one million people who 
were either born in Norway or are of 
Norwegian descent. In Minnesota we 
have nearly one-fourth of this total. 
These people began a migration to the 
United States when 53 immigrants from 
Stavanger landed in New York Harbor 
on October 9, 1825. The spirit of Norway 
was carried by subsequent immigrants 
who settled in Illinois, moved north into 
Wisconsin and Iowa, and west to Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas. Next came a ma- 
jor move into Montana and a final path 
into the great Pacific Northwest, with 
settlements springing up in Washington 
and Oregon. Later, California attracted 
a sizable number, as did Alaska. 

These were the people who went into 
the forests of the North and West and 
made logging and sawmill operations an 
exciting era in our history. It was the 
Norwegians who tilled the soil and built 
up the farms which provided food and 
fiber for a growing country. 

They used the lumber to build com- 
munities which still stand as testimo- 
nials to their courage and industry. They 
also turned to the waters in the devel- 
opment of the shipping and fishing in- 
dustries. 

Underlying all this activity there was 
a consistent determination on the part 
of these people to provide for future 
generations. This was not a selfish ex- 
ploration of land and resources with no 
thought for tomorrow. They demon- 
strated a lesson in living which we will 
do well to emulate in our day. 

As they worked long hours to provide 
for the necessities of life, so also did 
they erect schools for their children, 
churches in which to worship, homes 
which exemplified family life at its best, 
and local governments which fostered 
freedom. Here we find the seeds from 
which grew the great contributions the 
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Norwegians have made to the history of 
the United States. 

To call the roll of all who have risen 
to fame from the ranks of these Nor- 
wegian immigrants would fill volumes. 
But to remind us of this great heritage, 
let us go through the ranks and de- 
monstrate their contribution by citing a 
few examples. 

Olaf Hoff constructed tunnels under 
the Detroit and Harlem Rivers. In New 
York City, the Holland, Lincoln, and 
Queens Midtown tunnels were built by 
Ole Singstad. We look across at the 
Supreme Court Building here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital and recall that it was 
built by Gunvald Aus and Kort Merle, 
who also erected the Woolworth Building 
in New York. 

Today we live in the atom age and 
realize the impact of science on our 
lives. Science claims the names of Os- 
wald Veblen, John A. Eisland, Ostein 
Ore, Merle Tuve, and Lawrence Hafstad. 
In 1939 Ernest O. Lawrence won a Nobel 
prize for his invention of the cyclotron. 

Just a few short days ago, the en- 
tire world woke up one morning to hear 
of the Salk vaccine to combat polio. 
Once again the wonders of medical sci- 
ence and research were revealed to us. 
Norway has given us many famous men 
in medicine. Dr. Ludwig Hektoen is well 
recognized in the area of cancer research, 
while Dr. Alfred Owre gained prominence 
in dentistry. 

One of the greatest contributions has 
been made in the field of education. A 
few miles from my farm home in North- 
field, Minn., is St. Olaf College, one of 
the leading Lutheran colleges of the 
United States. Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa; Concordia College at Moorhead, 
Minn.; Augustana College, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak.; Pacific Lutheran College, Park- 
land, Wash.; Waldorf College in Iowa 
and numerous Lutheran parochial 
schools are living tributes to a people 
determined to afford educational oppor- 
tunities for its children. 

Norwegian contributions in the field 
of arts and letters are well known. I 
think of O. E. Rolvaag, who wrote Giants 
in the Earth. Dr. F. Melius Christian- 
sen is known the world over for his con- 
tribution to music both as a composer 
and as founder of the world-famous St. 
Olaf Choir. 

The Norwegian Lutheran Church was 
founded in 1917 and now, as the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of America, 
continues to serve the entire Nation by 
bringing the word of God to its people. 
L. W. Boe, John Aasgaard, T. F. Gullix- 
son, S. W. Eastvold, Lawrence M. Stavig, 
C. M. Granskow, and the Preus family 
are only a few, both past and present, 
who have dedicated their lives to the 
church. 

Herman Ekern, who founded the 
Lutheran Brotherhood Life Insurance 
Co.; publisher Victor F. Lawson; and Eric 
Sevareid of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System further illustrate the versatility 
of the Norwegian people. 

The names of Knute Rockne, Sonja 
Henie, and Torger Tokle will live forever 
in the field of sports. 

Norwegians have been well represent- 
ed in government on both State and 
national level down through the years. 
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The contributions of Norwegians in 
both World War I and World War II 
were honorable ones. At Fort Snelling, 
Minn., in World War II we had a Norse 
battalion trained as a part of the Ninth 
Infantry Regiment. They were trained 
in the rigors of winter combat conditions 
to help in the liberation of Norway from 
Nazi rule. Evans Carlson commanded 
the famous Marine Battalion known as 
Carlson’s Raiders. From Red Wing, 
Minn., came Lt. Gen. Lauris Norstad. 

Today, as we recall this history of a 
great people and their contributions to 
our life, we look to Norway where the 
flame of freedom flares brightly after 141 
years of independence. Norway, since 
World War I, has assumed its role of 
leadership in exploring the frontiers. of 
a new era of tensions, threats of conflict, 
and hopes for world peace. Norway’s 
contributions to the United Nations and 
to NATO have been an inspiration to all 
member countries. From the famous 
fjord country, from the farms, from the 
cities, and from her mountains, Norway 
has justified the faith and vision demon- 
strated at Eidsvold in 1814. As one who 
was raised by a Norwegian mother and 
father, I am thankful for this heritage 
and proud of this country whose people 
are dedicated to God, to freedom, to 
peace, and to the dignity of men. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wonder why the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota omitted to mention 
the name of perhaps one of the greatest 
Norwegians ever born in the United 
States of America, Ben Eilson. He was 
a pioneer in aviation in the United 
States. He was born in North Dakota 
and was killed on a mission of mercy in 
Alaska, flying serum to that Territory. 
He now lies buried in the soil of North 
Dakota. As I listened to the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, it 
occurred to me that perhaps with one 
exception, no greater Norwegian ever 
lived than Ben Eilson, who was born in 
the State of North Dakota. 

Mr. THYE. When the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota brings back 
to my memory the facts he has stated, I 
only regret that Mr. Eilson’s name was 
not included among the list of Norwe- 
gians to whom I have referred. But I 
could have read on for most of the after- 
noon in paying tribute to those of Nor- 
wegian origin who have made important 
and valuable contributions to this coun- 
try as they blazed trails across the Na- 
tion, creating homes and communities 
which later became incorporated as 
States of the Union. I could not touch 
on all of them. That is my only regret. 
I thank the Senator for calling to my 
attention the achievements of Mr. Eilson. 


THE LATEST RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE HOOVER COMMISSION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
latest recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission task forces would put Gov- 
ernment in my State back in the “dark 
ages” before Teddy Roosevelt rode up 
San Juan Hill with the Rough Riders. 

These recommendations would wipe 
out the postal savings system, although 
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this is the only banking available to peo- 
ple in very remote rural areas, far from 
commercial banks. 

They would raise parcel-post rates, 
although men and women in many sec- 
tions of Oregon are totally reliant on 
parcel post for delivery of the necessities 
of life. 

They would wipe out post exchanges 
and military commissaries, although 
these so-called fringe benefits have been 
regarded for decades as a part of the re- 
tirement pay of thousands of retired 
servicemen who are trying to exist on 
comparatively meager military pensions. 

They would totally end the philosophy 
of the United States Government as a 
service organization, providing many es- 
sential benefits for citizens. 

These recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission are a challenge to the Re- 
publican Party, for it is up to that party 
either to repudiate the advice of its only 
living ex-President or to take the re- 
sponsibility for limiting governmental 
services of vital importance to millions 
of Americans. 

Mr, President, I ask that these latest 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission, as printed in the New York 
Times of May 16, 1955, be printed in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, for 
the information of the Senate and the 
American people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hoover UNIT ASKS GOVERNMENT END 1,000 
ENTERPRISES—CITES MILITARY COMMIS- 
SARIES, Post EXCHANGES, POSTAL SAVINGS, 
TVA Srupy 


(By Alvin Shuster) 


WASHINGTON, May 15.—The Hoover Com- 
mission recommended today that “going out 
of business” signs be nailed on more than a 
thousand Government enterprises compet- 
ing with private business. 

And, within a “reasonable time,“ it said, 
they ought to be closed or transferred to 
private hands. 

The Commission cited military commis- 
saries and post exchanges, bakeries, meat- 
cutting houses, clothing factories, dry clean- 
ing plants, laundries and other Federal 
businesslike ventures. 

The Commission urged a gradual end to 
the Postal Savings System. This had been 
previously recommended by the Postmaster 
General and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Deposits in the system, set up in 1910 to 
serve bankless towns, have declined from a 
peak of $3,393,000,000 in 1947, to $2,251,000,- 
000 last year. 


PARCEL POST RATE RISE 


Under the Commission’s proposal, deposi- 
tors would have 5 years to exchange their 
deposit certificates for United States Sav- 
ings Bonds or place their savings elsewhere. 

The Commission also proposed an increase 
in parcel-post rates because their failure to 
cover the full cost of service constitutes a 
subsidy to parcel-post users and represents 
unfair competition for private express 
services. 

Moreover, the Commission recommended 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority end all 
chemical research. The TVA’s fertilizer re- 
search functions would be transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture. And, the Com- 
mission suggested, the price of TVA-pro- 
duced fertilizer should be raised to cover all 
costs, including the loss of taxes that could 
be obtained from private industry. 

The Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, as 
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directed by Congress, went beyond the re- 
port of the old 1947-49 commission, but did 
not go as far as had been forecast. 

The more limited recommendations of the 
old commission, also headed by former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, were far from embraced 
in full by the Executive and the Congress. 
Of its 23 proposals for getting the Govern- 
ment out of business, only 4 were adopted in 
their entirety. Ten got no approval. The 
other nine were adopted only in part. 

In its report today, the 10th of the current 
series, the Commission made 22 proposals. 
It could not estimate what they would save 
if enacted. 

“Far more important than the dollar sav- 
ings are the beneficial results to our economy 
from eliminating Government competition 
to the greatest practicable extent,” the Com- 
mission declared. 

It said unjustified continuance is a defi- 
nite injury to the vitality of the whole pri- 
vate enterprise system on which our future 
security and prosperity is based. 


TAX LOSS CITED 


Except in a few instances, it continued, 
Government business-type enterprises pay 
no taxes and pay little or no interest on the 
capital invested. They seldom charge de- 
preciation and frequently do not include 
their personnel on their payroll. 

They also deprive the Government of taxes 
that would otherwise be paid by private en- 
terprise if it conducted the operations, the 
Hoover group added. 

The Commission said that the Defense 
Department alone operated about 2,500 
stores, shops, and other businesses with a 
total capital investment of more than $15 
billion, 

About 1,000 of these could be eliminated 
“without injury to our national defense or 
any essential governmental function,” the 
Commission said. 

In addition, it added, probably a few hun- 
dred businesses in the civilian branches of 
Government could be closed in favor of pri- 
vate interests. 

Two of the 12 commissioners dissented 
from the report. James A. Farley, of New 
York, the former Postmaster General, ob- 
jected to the proposal calling for an end to 
all TVA chemical research. Representative 
Cuet Hot, Democrat of California, in a 
general dissent, objected to the “summary, 
mechanical, and sometimes arbitrary manner 
in which the Commission's report would 
dispose” of Federal activities. 

Mr. Howirrerp, who frequently has dis- 
sented from Commission reports, said the 
majority had failed to consider that the cur- 
tailment of the TVA fertilizer program, for 
example, might benefit some fertilizer firms 
but not the farmer. 

“An increase in parcel-post rates might 
benefit the Railway Express Agency but not 
the businessmen who use parcel post exten- 
sively and the consumers who benefit by 
cheaper rates,” he added. 

In casting the role of private business, he 
continued, it is not enough to say Govern- 
ment enterprise is inherently bad and pri- 
vate enterprise is inherently good.” 


ADDITIONAL POINTS MADE 


In its report, the majority made these ad- 
ditional points: 

Congress should appoint a commission to 
study the effect on the industry of the con- 
struction and repair of naval vessels in 10 
Navy shipyards. The commission should 
recommend the transfer, where possible, of 
all such work to private yards. 

As many as possible of the 288 large in- 
dustrial plants in the national military in- 
dustrial reserve should be sold to private 
companies. The Government investment in 
these plants—mostly built in World War II 
is about $9 billion and maintenance costs 
run about $200 million a year. 

Despite “minor” competition with private 
industry, the industrial output of 49 shops 
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in 19 Federal prisons should continue, The 
question of competition is outweighed by the 
social importance of occupation, discipline, 
and rehalibilitation afforded by the prison 
shops. 

The Post Office mailbag and lock manufac- 
turing and repair operations be transferred 
to the Federal Prisons Industries, Inc., the 
Government enterprise that operates the 
prison shops. 

All military post exchanges and commis- 
saries should be eliminated except those 
where “adequate or reasonably convenient 
services are not available.” Their prices 
should be increased to cover all costs; the 
Department of Defense should enforce penal- 
ties against resale of the goods bought at 
bargain prices; and remaining post ex- 
changes should stop selling jewelry, sporting 
goods, cameras, and other items of high 
value. 

“The real justification of the continued 
operation of most these stores,” the Commis- 
sion commented, “is a ‘fringe benefit’ to the 
military personnel and their families.“ 

The Government should discontinue, 
where possible, its aluminum-sweating op- 
erations and scrap baling and dispose of the 
processing plants. 

The Defense Department should be com- 
mended for its recent efforts to get out of 
business. While the Commission’s report was 
being prepared the Defense Department, in a 
constructive move, scheduled the closing of 
nearly 100 facilities. 

The Department of the Interior should 
study all ways to lease or sell the Federal 
helium-production plants “and still protect 
strategic requirements.” 

Rates of the Alaska Railway should be in- 
creased. Its hotels and its other commercial 
services should be leased or closed down 
whenever feasible. 

The Commission noted that it was keenly 
aware that its recommendations, if enacted, 
would mean that “many loyal career Federal 
employees would lose their jobs.” 

Similarly, it added, communities where 
the Federal activities are closed down would 
suffer economic hardship. 

Accordingly, it proposed that in the im- 
plementation of its recommendation the 
Government proceed on a “reasonable time 
schedule,” providing advance notice of its 
actions and assisting dismissed employees in 
obtaining other jobs. 

The Commission's report, entitled Busi- 
ness Enterprises,” was based on the studies 
of 4 task forces, or study groups, 2 commit- 
tees, and 2 subcommittees. 


GOVERNMENT PARTNERSHIP—LET- 
TER FROM FLOYD OFFICER 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
constituent of mine in Seneca, Oreg., 
Mr. Floyd Officer, has symbolized the 
strange administration power partner- 
ship in a fine letter sent to the Pendle- 
ton East-Oregonian, and reprinted in the 
Pacific Northwest Ruralite. 

Mr. Officer suggests a lumber part- 
nership with the Government on the 
same terms that the utility companies 
seek to take over powerplants at such 
dam sites as John Day, on the Columbia 
River. 

I myself often have wondered why 
smaller industries did not seek the same 
preferential treatment the utility indus- 
try tries to get under the administration’s 
power partnership. Why should not 
farmers seek to claim the advantages 
which the utilities will get under part- 
nership? 

Mr. President, I am curious to know, 
for example, why the partnership at 
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our powerplants should not be reversed, 
so that the utilities would get the fish 
ladders, and the public would get the 
powerhouses. I wonder whether the In- 
terior Department still would be inter- 
ested in such a partnership, or would 
it not interest the power companies, 
which want the revenues and the kilo- 
watts from the dams on the Columbia, 
but not the deadweight, such as fish 
ladders and floodgates? 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record with my remarks 
the pertinent letter written by Floyd Offi- 
cer, of Seneca, and published in the Pen- 
dleton East-Oregonian and the North- 
west Ruralite. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PARTNERSHIP IN THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


Dear Sir: After due consideration, I have 
come to the conclusion that there is nothing 
wrong with Douglas McKay’s power partner- 
ship policy. That is, nothing wrong, unless 
it cannot be extended to other fields of en- 
deavor. 

Now I have in mind an excellent plan 
promulgated along the same lines, except 
that the Government and I are going in 
together on a sawmill. 

The Government will build the mill, sup- 
ply the logs, pay for the cost of milling, and 
other incidentals. All I want is the green 
chain, which I will build and maintain. I 
will hire the labor to pull the lumber from 
the green chain into neat little piles, these 
little piles of lumber will, of course, be mine. 
I will also agree to build and maintain roads 
into the mill on which to haul the loot— 
whups, I mean lumber, away from the mill. 
All this expense to me is to be financed by 
long-time loans from the Government at a 
low rate of interest. 

The big thing about it is that this part- 
nership is to last for only 50 years, after 
which time the whole operation, green chain 
and all, will revert back to the Government. 
All, that is except the roads which will still 
be mine. The Government can either buy 
them at my price or pay toll whichever they 
wish. All I'll get out of the deal is a 50-year 
practically free supply of lumber. I can't 
see anything ridiculous about that since the 
Government will still own the mill. 

I am sending out a feeler letter to good 
ole Doug today, and who knows, within a 
fortnight, I may be in business with the 
Government. 

Very truly yours, 
FLOYD OFFICER. 

SENECA, OREG. 


DEATH OF FORMER SUPREME 
COURT JUSTICE OWEN J. ROBERTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the wires have just brought to us 
the sad news of the passing of former 
Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts 
at his home near Phoenixville, Pa. 

The United Press reports that— 


Former United States Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts died today at his home 
in nearby West Vincent Township. 

The 80-year-old “great dissenter” of the 
High Court had retired from the bench 10 
years ago, devoting his time to civic affairs 


and an occasional appearance in court as an 
attorney. 


Roberts left behind a reputation as an in- 
dependent and “unpredictable” jurist who 
frequently cast the deciding vote in 5 to 4 
decisions of the high tribunal, 

Roberts died at his farm home, Bryncoed, 
after an illness of 4 months, which left him 
bedfast. 
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His wife and his daughter, Elizabeth, were 
at his bedside when he died. 

Roberts died of a heart ailment. Private 
funeral services will be held Thursday. 


Mr. President, Justice Roberts was one 
cf the greatest legal minds of our times. 
He participated in some of the most im- 
portant judicial decisions of the past 
few decades. 

It is not often that a man of Justice 
Roberts’ capacity and intellectual ability 
comes along. When he does, a nation 
can rejoice. 

Justice Roberts was a man of out- 
standing integrity and unshakable inde- 
pendence of thought. He refused to be 
bound by narrow customs, and he in- 
sisted upon making his decisions in ac- 
cordance with the great wena the 
American judiciary. 

When he retired from the bench 10 
years ago, he did not retire from public 
life. He felt that he had an obligation 
to his country, an obligation which 
could be discharged only through service. 

He has devoted the past 10 years to 
civic affairs, and his friends, his neigh- 
bors, and the whole country have been 
enriched by his activities. 

His passing leaves an aching void in 
our national life. But to those of us 
who knew him and admired him, he will 
always be with us. 

A man of such stature never really 
dies. His personality and his character 
are stamped upon the permanent life 
of our country. And this consolation 
will forever be with his friends and with 
the dear ones he has left behind him. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to join the distinguished majority 
leader in expressing deep regret over the 
passing of former Supreme Court Justice 
Owen J. Roberts. 

Justice Roberts was 80 years of age. 
According to the Associated Press dis- 
patch, he died at his home at Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. 

Mr. President, Justice Roberts was not 
only a distinguished jurist whose deci- 
sions will be respected over the years for 
their wisdom and legal content; but dur- 
ing the time when he was a member of 
the Supreme Court, he always main- 
tained an active interest in the civic and 
economic problems of the Nation. After 
retiring from the Supreme Court in 1945, 
Justice Roberts continued to take an 
active interest not only in the law, but 
in political, economic, and world prob- 
lems of many kinds. He served as dean 
of the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School, where he rendered outstanding 
service to one of the finest law schools 
in the Nation. 

He was active in his support of efforts 
of both Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations to bring about peace in the 
world. His support and testimony in be- 
half of the United Nations, NATO, and 
other efforts are well known to Members 
of the Senate. 

Justice Roberts was also national 
chairman of the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee, which is one of the outstanding 
organizations of the Nation. It is com- 
posed of many prominent men and 
women in all stations of our society who 
have been trying to make a contribution 
toward an effort which would give us 
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an opportunity to ease international ten- 
sions and bring the democratic nations 
closer together. 

Justice Roberts was always interested 
in young men. He gave generously of 
his time to various causes; and he will 
be remembered as one of America’s 
greatest jurists and most outstanding 
citizens. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5239) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, and for other purposes, 
and that the House had receded from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 24 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 

H. R. 913. An act for the relief of Hildegard 
Noble; 

H. R. 1906. An act for the relief of oy 
Jeanette Lee; and 

H. R. 2581. An act to promote the —— — 
defense by authorizing the construction ot 
aeronautical- research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
nec to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research. 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC POWER 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, fora 
long time now we have heard rumors 
about what the Hoover Commission had 
in mind so far as the future of public 
power is concerned. The task force, 
which was stacked against public power 
in its membership, has been working for 
many months. Early this month the task 
force completed its report which em- 
braces some 1,800 typewritten pages, 
touching on every power and resource 
development in the country. 

This report is a most closely guarded 
secret. Last Saturday, I understand 
that Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, of 
California, a member of the Hoover Com- 
mission, tried to get the task force re- 
port published, but was overruled. Mr. 
HOLIFIELD said: 

The report is completely one sided, which 
was all that could be expected from a task 
force composed entirely of proponents of 
private power and antagonistic to public 
power. 


I am today dispatching the following 
telegram to Mr. Hoover: 
Hon. HERBERT Hoover, 

Chairman, Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, Washington, D. C.: 

Urge that your Commission release the 
task force report on public power and water 
resources. Reports are that recommenda- 
tions contained therein are of sweeping va- 
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riety. Public has vital interest in the rec- 
ommendations, since public owns these prop- 
erties involved. 

ESTES KEFAUVER. 


I have before me an article from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of last Sunday, 
by Mr. Edward F. Woods, which I ask 
to have printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hoover SURVEY ABOUT To DROP BLOCKBUSTER 
on Low-Cost POWER—STACKED REPORT 
DRAFTED BY STACKED COMMITTEE Is AIMED 
AT CURBING TVA TYPE or PUBLIC UTILITY 
SYSTEMS 

(By Edward F. Woods) 

WASHINGTON, May 14.—A task force of the 
Hoover Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government has pre- 
pared for publication in mid-June a set of 
recommendations intended to doom low-cost 
power undertakings, such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Post-Dispatch learned 
today. 

The task force report, which is being kept 
secret until its publication as an official docu- 
ment of the Hoover Commission, will be a 
blockbuster against TVA and similar proj- 
ects. It will not advocate outright sale of 
TVA to private interests but the net effect 
of its recommendations would be the break- 
up of TVA and the systems of public-power 
distribution which TVA represents. 

While all members of the Hoover Commis- 
sion are bound by secrecy against revealing 
the contents of the task force recommenda- 
tions, the Post-Dispatch has learned from 
other sources that, from the standpoint of 
the public power interests, it is a stacked 
report by a stacked committee. 

CALLED “BIBLE” FOR UTILITIES 

The report consists of about 1,800 typewrit- 
ten pages in its present form. It is said to 
be the most comprehensive and statistically 
documented work of its kind ever drafted 
against public power. It also has been de- 
scribed as a document which will serve the 
public utilities for at least 20 years as the 
“bible” for private power lobbyists who wish 
to see the public projects wind up in the 
hands of private interests. 

The task force, the Post-Dispatch learned, 
is composed of 26 men, all of whose back- 
grounds lend themselves to antagonism to 
the idea of public power at low cost. The 
task force was selected in September 1953, 
it was learned, after a bitter fight within the 
commission, in which former President Her- 
bert Hoover's selections of its personnel pre- 
vailed. 

Representative CHET HOLIFIELD (Demo- 
crat), California, who is neither a public 
power nor private power man, insisted that of 
the 26 to be named to the task force, at least 
2 should be persons who represented the pub- 
lic power point of view so that when the 
commission got around to evaluating the 
task force’s recommendations it might have 
the varying viewpoints before it. 


HOW COMMISSION DIVIDED 


Ho.irreiy’s motion, it has been learned, 
was voted down by 7 to 5. Those on the 
Commission who favored this fair approach 
were former Postmaster General James A. 
Farley, Joseph P. Kennedy, former Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, CLARENCE J. Brown, 
Republican Representative from Ohio, Sen- 
ator Jon L. McOLELLAN (Democrat), Ar- 
kansas, and HOLIFIELD. 

Against the Holifield move were Hoover, 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, Senator STYLES BRIDGES 
(Republican), New Hampshire, Robert G. 
Storey, Sidney A. Mitchell, and Solomon C. 
Hollister, 
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Sources close to the Commission say that 
since the Hoover Commission went back into 
business in July 1953, the forthcoming at- 
tack upon public power has been its main 
objective. 

It was Hoover and Mitchell who hand- 
picked the task force of anti-public-power 
members. Mitchell is a director of the 
American Gas & Electric Co. and a private- 
utility-career man. His father, Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, organized the electric plants of the 
Edison Co. and was chairman of the board 
of the Electric Bond & Share Co. 

Electric Bond & Share Co.’s wholly owned 
subsidiary, Ebasco Services, recently was ap- 
proved by the Atomic Energy Commission as 
engineers and construction management 
contractor for the controversial $107,250,000 
Dixon-Yates power project at West Memphis, 
Ark. 

Despite bad management and waste of the 
taxpayers’ money, according to the General 
Accounting Office, on an AEC project at 
Joppa, III., Ebasco also has been selected for 
another AEC project at Portsmouth, Ohio. 

The fight over personnel of the task force 
centered on the fact that of the 26 members 
not 1 was sympathetic to the philosophy 
of low-cost public power, and none had even 
had any administrative experience in the 
field. 

Hoover has said publicly he thought TVA 
should be sold to private utilities. The task 
force report will fit in with his philosophy. 

It is going to be extremely difficult for 
Hoover to keep the contents of the task force 
report secret much longer. There will be 
demands from Congress next week that it 
be released. 

This task force has, since February 1954, 
spent more than $324,000 and before it is fin- 
ished its bill will run upwards of $400,000. 

The Hoover Commission on the whole, 
since September 1953, has spent more than 
$2,500,000 on various studies and is expected 
to ask for more money from Congress Mon- 
day. 

There have been frequent demands on 
Hoover that the reports of the so-called task 
forces be made public as they are submitted 
to the Commission so that the Commission 
might, in drafting its reports, have the bene- 
fit of public reaction. 

Hoover has turned down these requests 
with the observation that to publish the 
task force reports would only stir up con- 
troversy. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. This article reports 
that the task-force report is a block- 
buster against TVA and similar projects. 
The article continues: 

While all members of the Hoover Commis- 
sion are bound by secrecy against revealing 
the contents of the task-force recommenda- 
tions, the Post-Dispatch has learned from 
other sources that, from the standpoint of 
the public-power interests, it is a stacked 
report by a stacked committee. 


The Nashville Tennessean, in a copy- 
righted story this morning, reports that 
the report recommends that Congress 
immediately take bids from private in- 
dustry for the sale or lease of all TVA 
facilities by private industry except those 
‘facilities used by the AEC for its supply 
of power. The AEC would take over 
TVA power-producing facilities which it 
requires. The Commission suggests that 
local and State governments also be con- 
sidered if they desire to lease or purchase 
the TVA facilities. The Corps of En- 
gineers would be required to transfer all 
of its facilities on the Cumberland River 
to TVA in order that they might be in- 
ed in the sale or lease of such facil- 

es. 

Mr. President, since February 1954 the 
task force has spent more than $324,000, 
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and before it is finished its bill will run 
upward of $400,000. This force was as- 
sembled by Mr. Hoover and Sidney A. 
Mitchell, a director of the American Gas 
& Electric Co., son of the man who 
was chairman of the board of Electric 
Bond & Share Co. Therefore we ex- 
pected an attack upon all public power. 
It is regrettable that it cost $400,000 to 
find out the views of Mr. Mitchell and 
Mr. Hoover. However, since they have 
spent that sum, and inasmuch as it is 
our property that they are here disposing 
of, we have a right to know what is pro- 
posed. I hope the report will be made 
available immediately. 


INTEREST AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN CONSERVATION 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it is 
most refreshing and reassuring to me as 
a conservationist of long standing, to see 
the interest in conservation that is now 
developing among the young people. 

In my own State, Boy Scouts, 4-H 
Clubs, and other youth groups have un- 
dertaken extensive conservation projects 
and have made and are making an im- 
pressive contribution to the care and 
preservation of our lands, forests, and 
wilderness areas. 

One of the outstanding activities of 
this kind which has come to my atten- 
tion recently is the publication of a spe- 
cial conservation issue of a monthly 
newspaper of a small-town elementary 
school in my State. This publication 
was issued in March by the Milford Ele- 
mentary School, under the supervision 
of Faculty Adviser Curn C. Harvey. To 
my knowledge, this is the first student 
newspaper to devote a complete issue to 
conservation. 

This special publication of the Siren 
received commendation in the current 
issue of Nature magazine, published by 
the American Nature Association. A 
brief review of this article was published 
in the May 5 issue of the Milford News, 
a community newspaper. 

The Milford Elementary School also 
had another distinction recently. They 
solicited an article on Youth's Part in 
Conservation from Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson. He complied 
with their request, and his article will be 
featured in a supplementary issue of the 
school newspaper. 

However, because of the general inter- 
est in this subject among the young 
people of the country, and because of the 
possibility that other schools may wish 
to emulate this pioneering activity by the 
Milford Elementary School, I request 
unanimous consent to have Secretary 
Benson's article printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of these remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

YOUTH’S PART IN CONSERVATION 

Natural resources, either through their ex- 
ploitation or wise use, have played a leading 
part in shaping the history of all mankind, 
The young people of today have an oppor- 
tunity to study the most important phase of 
our history—the history of man; the de- 
velopment of his arts and sciences over the 
years; his progress from savagery to civiliza- 
tion; his exploitations, travels, and discov- 
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eries; his standard of living through the 
years up to the present time; and his ability 
to exist, which has been shaped to a large 
extent by the available land and water re- 
sources and his need for additional resources. 

Professional conservationists, educators, 
and scientists are amazed with the progress 
and contributions to conservation being 
made by the youth of today. The seeds of 
conservation are in the classroom, the 
church, schoolgrounds, the fields, the forests, 
streams, camps, and all other areas where 
youth groups assemble. In these days of 
crowded classrooms the teachers are not dis- 
posed to enlarge the curriculum. Fortunate- 
ly, the best interest of conservation is not 
served by squeezing in a course labeled con- 
servation.” The growing number of conser- 
vation-minded teachers recognize that the 
many-sided subject lends itself to treatment 
of conservation in some degree in all existing 
courses from simple reading and drawing 
exercises to the highly technical scientific 
subjects. Young people love it, and that is 
being demonstrated in the classrooms all 
over America today. 

All youth groups have come to realize 
that we can no longer afford the luxury of 
waste. They have come to know that con- 
servation of soil, water, grasslands, forests, 
wildlife, and minerals is not something that 
should interest only farmers, ranchers, tim- 
ber owners, miners, and sportsmen. 

Conservation is an integral part of the 
National 4-H Club program. During 1953 
nearly 254,000 boys and girls received spe- 
cific training in soil and water conservation. 
More than 196,000 club members received 
training in forestry. 

During the same year 30 States conducted 
organized land appreciation schools and 
land, pasture, and range judging contests, 
It was estimated that more than 150,000 
boys and girls participated in these soil 
projects. 

Last year 49 percent of the 371,000 mem- 
bers of Future Farmers of America partici- 
pated in the National Awards Program on 
Soil and Water Management, which is spon- 
sored by the FFA Foundation. Awards were 
made to 4,850 FFA chapters throughout the 
country. In Alabama alone, FFA boys 
planted more than 1 million tree seedlings. 
During the same year more than 100,000 
boys participated in the FFA National Speak- 
ing contest. More than 20 percent of these 
boys selected “conservation” as their topic. 

During the past few years hundreds of 
conservation-minded organizations and 
groups have sponsored conservation contests 
and field days of one kind or another for 
youth groups. A good example of this is the 
annual national essay contest sponsored 
by the National Grange and the American 
Plant Food Council. Last year approxi- 
mately 25,000 boys and girls participated in 
the contest, the topic of which was “Build- 
ing Fertility.” * 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-four was pro- 
claimed “Boy Scout Conservation Good Turn 
Year” by President Eisenhower, honorary 
president of BSA. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 1 million scouts participated in 
conservation projects of one kind or another 
in soil, water, wildlife, and forestry. It is 
truly amazing the number of conservation 
activities that were accomplished by the 
scouts during the year. During scout week— 
February 6-12 of this year—I had the pleas- 
ure of presenting certificates to the 12 re- 
gional achievement award winners here in 
Washington. 

This wide interest of young people in con- 
servation is both stimulating and encourag- 
ing. We must continue and, where possible, 
enlarge the opportunities for furtherance of 
this interest. 

We must also create a recognition that our 
resources are to be used to produce the ma- 
terials to make the lives of our people pos- 
sible and satisfying and to contribute toward 
a spiritual awareness of the Creator’s boun- 
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tiful blessing. To this end we must use 
these resources wisely, and this is the real 
purpose of conservation, so that future gen- 
erations shall share in the Creator's great 
bounty. 

Our use is transitory. Our use must not 
destroy. It must satisfy our needs and, at 
the same time, enhance our great natural 
resources so that future generations may 
find satisfaction equal to ours from these 
great national assets. 


Mr. WATKINS. I also wish to com- 
mend the students and faculty of the 
Milford Elementary School and all 
young people and youth groups every- 
where who are taking such an active 
interest in the subject of conservation. 
Youth has a real stake in the conserva- 
tion of our soil, water, and other natural 
resources, and I am extremely gratified 
that young people in my State are taking 
a leading part in this burgeoning inter- 
est and activity in that important field. 

In connection with the statement I 
have just made, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excerpt from the Nature 
magazine article, published in the Mil- 
ford News of May 5, 1955, be printed in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATURE MAGAZINE LAUDS SIMEN CONSERVATION 
ISSUE 

Nature magazine, published by the Ameri- 
can Nature Association at Washington, D. C., 
has an article in the May issue, just off the 
press, praising the Milford Siren for the spe- 
cial number for March on conservation. 

The article points to the special edition of 
the Siren as “an outstanding example of 
what boys and girls in grade schools can 
do to help with conservation, and especially 
to make people of their communities con- 
scious of conservation needs.” 

It suggests that other schools would find 
editions of their papers on this theme valu- 
able. 

“Pupils in Milford Elementary School who 
worked on the articles, who made drawings 
to illustrate it, as well as those who partici- 
pate in the activities described, proved 
themselves to be real conservationists,” the 
articles states. 


THE SALK VACCINE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article appearing in the 
Baltimore Sun, and in that connection 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
speak on it for not more than 5 minutes, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? The 
Chair hears none. The article will be 
printed in the Recorp, and the Senator 
from Oregon may proceed. 

The article ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, is as follows: 

EISENHOWER O. K. 's PLAN ON VACCINE—VOL- 
UNTARY DISTRIBUTION SETUP DEFENDED BY 
Mrs. HOBBY 

(By John Van Camp) 

WASHINGTON, May 16.—President Eisen- 
hower this morning approved a voluntary 
plan for the distribution of Salk antipolio 
vaccine, and early in the afternoon Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, author of the plan, ap- 
peared before a Senate committee to defend 
it. 

The 11-point voluntary plan carries with 
it a $28 million appropriation to make sure 
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no child goes without Salk shots because 
of his parents’ inability to pay. 

The plan also calls for additional appro- 
priations to expand research, testing and 
policing by the Public Health Service and the 
Focd and Drug Administration. 

CHALLENGES CRITICS 

Mrs. Hobby, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, has been accused of hav- 
ing no plan at all for distribution of the 
antipolio vaccine. 

With her jaw jutting and her back stiff 
as a ramrod, she challenged critics on the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
to show her a federalized control system that 
would work as well or as fast as her pro- 
posais. 

She was back up by Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Sery- 
ice, who said the Government already has 
all the laws it needs and that new laws could 
do nothing to speed up production of the 
vaccine. 

One new medical fact was brought out 
when Senator Ives, Republican, of New York, 
asked if Salk shots would be administered 
during the height of the polio season— 
August and September. 


HELD NOT YET RESOLVED 


Dr. Scheele said that was a medical ques- 
tion not yet resolved. 

It is still expected that enough vaccine 
will be available within the next 60 to 90 
days to give second shots to the Nation’s 
first- and second-graders and to the “polio 
pioneers,” those children who took dummy 
shots in the great experiment last year. 

There are 9 million children in this group, 
and completing their inoculations will re- 
quire 18 million cubic centimeters of vaccine. 
So far 7,362,000 cubic centimeters have been 
released. 

Not all of this, however, has been “re- 
appraised” and given a second approval. 
The withdrawal of the vaccine made by the 
Cutter Laboratories, of California, and the 
subsequent moratorium on use of the vac- 
cine for a double check at the manufactur- 
ing plants are the two factors causing the 
delay. 

FINAL TARGET NOTED 

The final target is inoculation of all per- 
sons in the 1-to-19 age group and all preg- 
nant women. There are 59 million in these 
groups. Dr. Scheele said that under present 
conditions they all will not get their shots 
until late fall or early winter. 

These are the 11 planks in the voluntary 
program which Mrs. Hobby recommended to 
President Eisenhower, and which he adopted: 

1. The Public Health Service must have 
every facility, including additional funds 
and staff, to insure maximum precautions in 
continued testing of the vaccine for safety 
and potency. 

2. The dedication of the first 18 million 
cubic centimeters of vaccine to the National 
Foundation of Infantile Paralysis for free 
immunization of first- and second- graders 
and “pioneers” must be honored. 

3. For the time being, vaccine must go 
only to the most susceptible group in the 
population—children between 5 and 9. Fur- 
ther priorities will be announced by the 
National Advisory Committee on Allocation 
of the Vaccine. 

4. Mrs. Hobby will direct the allocation 
of vaccine among the States, on the basis of 
age groups. The manufacturers have pledged 
to observe these allocations. 

5. The supply will be allocated among the 
States until all children in the 5-to-9 group 
are inoculated. Manufacturers will make re- 
ports to Mrs. Hobby on their shipments. 

6. Each State will assume responsibility 
for distribution within its borders and will 
decide what portion goes to public agencies 
and what portion to the private medical 
profession. 
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ASKS POLICING FUNDS 


7. Additional funds must be given to the 
Food and Drug Administration for policing 
to make sure supplies do not get outside au- 
thorized channels of distribution for pre- 
scription drugs. 

8. Medical associations will be urged to 
take steps to assure that each physician gives 
skots only to children in the priority age 
groups and that he keeps a record of the 
cnild’s name, the age, date of vaccination, 
manufacturer of the vaccine, and lot number 
of the vaccine. 

9. That the drug system—from manufac- 
turer to corner druggist—insure that every 
transaction involving Salk vaccine is record- 
ed and that the record includes the name 
of the manufacturer, the lot number, and 
the person or agency making the purchase. 

10. Action by Congress to appropriate $28 
million for grants to the States for the pur- 
chase of the vaccine for indigent children, 
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11. Appointment of a special congressional 
committee to study methods of assisting oth- 
er nations to get needed supplies of Salk 
vaccine. 

It is expected that after the 5-9 age group 
is inoculated, the Advisory Committee on 
Vaccine Allocation will issue new recom- 
mendations. 

These are the other age groups, in the de- 
scending order of susceptibility: 1 to 4; 10 
to 14; 15 to 19; 20 to 45. 

At the base, as a representative of the De- 
partment said, the program rests “‘on the 
faith that the medical profession will give 
the vaccine to the 15-to-19 age group first.” 


POWER OF STATES QUESTIONED 


Senator HILL, Democrat, of Alabama, and 
Senator LEHMAN, Democrat, of New York, 
questioned the power of the States to con- 
trol the allocation of the vaccine between 
private physicians and public agencies. 

Mrs. Hobby answered that governors did 
not seem to have any hesitation about their 
powers to control distribution within the 
States. 

LEHMAN wanted to know why Mrs. Hobby 
had waited until after April 12—when the 
results of last summer’s experiment was an- 
nounced—to start formulating a plan for 
distribution. 

Mrs. Hobby said the Salk vaccine was 
“unique in medical history * * no one 
could have foreseen the public demand.” 

FOUNDATION LAID PLANS 

The Polio Foundation, however, in October 
of last year laid its plans for inoculating 
first- and second-graders. Its contracts with 
the manufacturers, according to Mrs. 
Hobby's report to the President, helped 
underwrite the risk involved in keeping 
facilities and staff intact while waiting for 
the evaluation of the experiment. 

Mrs. Hobby, in her reports to the Presi- 
dent and the Senate committee, said the 
voluntary plan was based on these four 
principles: 

1. Safety of the vaccine must be the para- 
mount consideration and the questions re- 
lating to safety in quantity production must 
be determined by the best scientific advice, 
uninfluenced by any other factors. 


EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION 

2. The vaccine must be distributed on an 
equitable basis among the States and among 
individuals within the States. 

3. Children should be able to receive the 
vaccine regardless of the ability of their 
parents to pay. 

4. Any distribution system adopted must 
be as practical, fast, and effective as is pos- 
sible while still meeting the foregoing prin- 
ciples. 

Mrs. Hobby said thet a poll of 51 gover- 
nors of States and Territories taken last week 
showed that 43 believed the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should stand 
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responsible for vaccine allocation. Six gov- 
ernors objected, and two did not comment, 
she said. 

Already, Mrs. Hobby added, 29 States have 
established advisory committees to deal with 
allocation of vaccine within the States. 


REACTION IS MIXED 

The Hobby voluntary plan for the control 
of Salk vaccine met with a mixed reaction. 
Democrats were in general critical and Re- 


publicans receptive. 

Senator Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, 
thought it would only add to the „con- 
fusion,” while Senator Smrrn, Republican, 
of New Jersey, complimented Mrs. Hobby 
on her program. 

Representative SPENCE, Democrat, of Ken- 
tucky, chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, said he would not have 
final comment until he studied the report 
further. But he said it was his feeling that 
strict Federal controls, of a mandatory na- 
ture, still were needed. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
read a paragraph or two from the article 
and then make a brief statement. 

Speaking of Mrs. Hobby’s testimony, 
the article says: 

Mrs. Hobby, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, has been accused of having 
no plan at all for distribution of the anti- 
polio vaccine. 

With her jaw jutting and her back stiff 
as a ramrod, she challenged critics on the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
to show her a federalized control system that 
would work as well or as fast as her proposals, 

She was backed up by Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele, Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, who said that Government 
already has all the laws it needs and that 
new laws could do nothing to speed up pro- 
duction of the vaccine. 


Mr. President, I wish to say that I am 
not at all impressed with the efforts of 
Mrs. Hobby to bullhead through and 
alibi her horrendous mistake in connec- 
tion with her handling of the polio vac- 
cine problem. I am not at all impressed 
with her record in this matter; and that 
statement goes for Dr. Scheele, too. 

Both of them months ago knew that 
the vaccine was about to be made avail- 
able, but neither of them did anything 
to protect the boys and girls and the 
parents of this country by seeing to it 
that the vaccine was thoroughly tested 
before being released to the public. 
They left that matter up to the drug 
companies. The public was entitled to 
have a very careful testing check placed 
on the drug companies by the Federal 
Government. 

Furthermore, they knew for months 
that there would be a shortage of the 
vaccine. Now they are trying to alibi 
their way out of the mistake they made 
by proposing an administrative mon- 
strosity, whereby the vaccine would be 
made available and distributed on the 
basis of 48 distinct setups. They are 
opposed to a Federal law to cover the 
distribution of the vaccine. The fact 
is a Federal law would have protected the 
boys and girls of the United States from 
the damage which has been done to some 
of them because the vaccine got into 
the stream of commerce without being 
tested. 

Meat is tested and inspected more 
carefully in the big packing plants than 
Mrs. Hobby and Dr. Scheele permitted 
the polio vaccine to be tested by the 
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Federal Government. If they did not 
have sufficient personnel to provide for 
testing the vaccine, they had the power 
to prevent its release until the testing 
had been consummated. The soundness 
of my criticism that the vaccine should 
have been tested by the Federal Govern- 
ment batch by batch before it was re- 
leased by the drug companies is borne 
out by the fact that after defective 
vaccine was discovered on the market 
a stop order had to be issued. 

If Secretary Hobby wants to know of 
a better plan, let me tell her of the in- 
troduction on April 14 of the Morse bill, 
which would have brought the vaccine 
under Federal control until an adequate 
supply was available for all the boys and 
girls of the United States. 

The distinguished senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives] sometime 
later introduced a similar bill. 

That is my answer to Secretary Hobby. 

She emitted from her lips yesterday 
in her testimony before a Senate com- 
mittee not one word which justifies the 
horrendous mistake she has made. She 
and Dr. Scheele will have much to an- 
swer for to the parents of the children 
of this country for allowing this mistake 
to be made. What Mrs. Hobby and Dr. 
Scheele ought to be required to do is to 
visit the hospital rooms of the boys and 
girls who have contracted this horrible 
disease, largely, I think, because the 
Federal public health authorities did 
not test the vaccine, or see to it that it 
was tested, before it was released. 

That is my answer to Secretary Hobby. 
She has not met the problem calling 
for a fair distribution of the vaccine by 
the kind of administrative monstrosity 
she proposed yesterday. What ought to 
be done is to bring the limited supply 
of vaccine under complete Federal con- 
trol until an ample supply is available 
for all the people of the United States. 

Furthermore, with respect to Mrs. 
Hobby’s proposal to make the vaccine 
available without cost to those who are 
unable to pay, let us not forget that the 
vaccine was developed from the March 
of Dimes drives over the years. It 
ought to be made available free, irre- 
spective of ability to pay, to all the chil- 
dren of the country. All of us who are 
adults have a great interest in our boys 
and girls. They represent the greatest 
asset our Nation possesses. 

I think this is a Federal public-health 
problem which ought to be handled by 
Federal public authorities. The inocu- 
lations, when the vaccine is declared to 
be safe, should be made available free 
to every American boy and girl. How- 
ever, each batch of the vaccine should be 
double-checked by the Federal authori- 
ties before it is released. 

I again refer Mrs. Hobby and Dr. 
Scheele to the Morse bill or the Ives bill. 
I think they are just as sound today as 
when we introduced them. Nothing 
Secretary Hobby said yesterday, in my 
judgment, justifies the kind of adminis- 
trative monstrosity she proposes. She 
deserves severe public censure. 

Mr. BENDER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I was on the floor of the Sen- 
ate during the most unfortunate com- 
ment by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] regarding the 
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President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the Surgeon General of the 
United States. 

If the American people will read the 
report made to the President by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the committee hearings of yes- 
terday before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I am sure they will 
get a wholly different view and form a 
different estimate of the work done by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in connection with the Salk 
vaccine program. 

Certainly, the Department has been on 
its toes, and certainly it has been aware 
of the problem. The Department knows 
what to do, and it is doing it. The De- 
partment is protecting the people of the 
United States, particularly the children, 
in handling a difficult situation in the 
most intelligent and professional way 
any such situation has ever been handled. 

Iam sure the medical profession, along 
with the Department, deserves the great- 
est credit for its wholesome treatment 
of the subject and for meeting its re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mrs. Hobby distinguished herself as a 
great stateswoman and as a fine leader 
by the manner in which she answered 
questions and presented the facts. 

Certainly the matter should be han- 
dled by the States, instead of by the Fed- 
eral Government. The administration 
of the Selective Service Act works ex- 
tremely well through a system of co- 
operation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the various States. Whenever 
a representative of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has any 
problem in any State, the first person he 
contacts is the State director of health. 

To establish a new bureaucracy, ne- 
cessitating the hiring of a great many 
employees, to handle the problem would 
be expensive and needless. To deal with 
matters affecting the health of the Na- 
tion we already have at work a fine sys- 
tem which operates through the coopera- 
tion of the various States with the 
Department. 

All questions involving the Salk vac- 
cine are being handled in an intelligent 
and proper manner for the protection of 
all the people. 

I suggest to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon that he read the 
report and the hearings before the com- 
mittee yesterday. All Senators present 
at the hearings, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, almost without exception were 
very well satisfied, in my opinion, with 
the report made by the distinguished 
member of the Cabinet, Mrs. Hobby. 

(At this point Mr. Jonnson of Texas 
obtained unanimous consent that, fol- 
lowing the discussion of the subject of 
Salk vaccine the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report 
on the Department of Agriculture and 
Farm Credit Adminstration Appropria- 
tions, action on which appears elsewhere 
in today’s Record under the appropriate 
heading. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an editorial 
printed in a newspaper published in the 
State of Ohio. The editorial is my reply 
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to the Senator from Ohio. I suggest that 
he read it. The editorial was published 
in the Trainman News of May 16, 1955. 
It is entitled “Send Hobby to Hubby.” 

In the course of the editorial the editor 
states: 

For several months, the Government has 
known that the Salk formula was going to 
be successful. It also knew that for some 
time after its release, the vaccine would be 
in short supply. And it should have known 
that along with the great strengths of the 
free enterprise system, there are some weak- 
nesses, among them being that sometimes 
profiteering and favoritism retard fair dis- 
tribution of commodities in short supply. 
And it should also have known that produc- 
tion of a medicine, particularly a new, long 
yearned for and relatively untried one, re- 
quires more than normal precaution in 
manufacture. 

In the face of this, the Government indif- 
ferently let matters rock along, unguided, 
uncounseled, until the present disgraceful 
situation resulted. 

The blame for this must fall more heavily 
on the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and its head, Secretary Oveta 
Culp Hobby, than on any other department 
of the Government, since it was close to the 
vaccine development from the beginning. 


T ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial in full be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senp Hossy ro HUBBY 

The temporary halting of the Salk vaccine 
program was the only course possible after 
the Government's shocking failure to pro- 
vide an orderly procedure for the antipolio 
serum’s safe manufacture and fair and fast 
distribution. 

While the serum and the methods of pro- 
duction are being rechecked, Congress should 
enact legislation rigidly controlling the man- 
ufacture and distribution of the vaccine, fi- 
nally giving us the protection which the 
Government should have already provided. 

Congress should also find out why the ad- 
ministration did not take steps long before 
the public announcement of the vaccine’s 
success to protect the people. 

As it stands now, the people have consid- 
erably more confidence in the probable ef- 
fectiveness of the Salk vaccine than in the 
ability of the present administration to see 
that it is safely manufactured and fairly 
and quickly distributed. 

This is unfortunate, but what other con- 
clusion can be drawn from the monstrous 
muddling and confusion which has marked 
the Government's handling of the antipolio 
program so far? 

For several months, the Government has 
known that the Salk formula was going to 
be successful. It also knew that for some 
time after its release the vaccine would be 
in short supply. And it should have known 
that along with the great strengths of the 
free-enterprise system, there are some weak- 
nesses, among them being that sometimes 
profiteering and favoritism retard fair dis- 
tribution of commodities in short supply. 
And it should have also known that produc- 
tion of a medicine, particularly a new, long 
yearned for and relatively untried one, re- 
quired more than normal precaution in man- 
ufacture. 

In the face of this, the Government indif- 
ferently let matters rock along, unguided, 
uncounseled, until the present disgraceful 
situation resulted. 

The blame for this must fall more heavily 
on the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and its head, Secretary Oveta Culp 
Hobby, than on any other Department of 
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the Government, since it was close to the 
vaccine development from the beginning. 

If President Eisenhower wants to restore 
public confidence in the antipolio program, 
he should immediately call for the kind of 
regulation an effective program needs and 
fire the lady Cabinet member who failed to 
give him or the people the kind of advice 
that is expected of all public officials, espe- 
cially those concerned with the people's 
health, welfare, and education. 


Mr. MORSE. I say most respectfully 
but solemnly that in my judgment Sec- 
retary Hobby has been guilty of bad ad- 
ministration, which borders on immoral- 
ity, so far as living up to her moral re- 
sponsibilities as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is concerned. As I said before, what she 
ought to be required to do is to visit the 
children who have become the victims 
of polio, because, in my opinion, of the 
gross incompetency of which she and Dr. 
Scheele were guilty in not seeing to it 
that the vaccine was tested before it ever 
was used to inoculate American chil- 
dren. As I said the other day, I speak as 
a parent, who knows what it means to 
have polio strike one’s home. Fortu- 
nately, our case proved to be a mild one, 
but the anxiety was terrific. Ihave some 
idea what parents whose children are 
suffering from the affects of impure vac- 
cine must think of Mrs. Hobby’s bun- 
gling. In my opinion, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mrs. 
Hobby, ought to be removed from office 
today for her gross incompetency in the 
handling of this matter. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] 
is quite wrong if he thinks the Secretary 
has unanimously convinced members of 
the Senate Labor Committee. I have 
talked to some members of the commit- 
tee, and they have briefed me on their 
criticism of Mrs. Hobby’s unconvincing 
alibi. Her effort to alibi her mistake in 
the bullheaded manner she has followed 
does not relieve her of the charge of in- 
competency. The Federal Government 
should take over the supply of vaccine 
and distribute it until such time as there 
is an adequate quantity for the needs 
of all the children of America. This is 
about as glaring an example of how a 
Secretary of a Government department 
should not act as I have ever seen in the 
administration of our Government. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
to the President by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE ON 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALK VACCINE, May 16, 
1955 

INTRODUCTION 

On April 14, 1955, the President directed 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to survey and report to him on the 
best means of assuring an equitable distribu- 
tion of the Salk polio vaccine. This di- 
rective resulted from the great significance 
to the Nation and to the world of the an- 
nouncement at Ann Arbor, Mich., on April 
12, 1955, of the success of the Salk polio- 
myelitis vaccine which was field tested dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1954, and licensed 
for commercial production on April 12, 1955. 
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In making this survey and report we have 
received the greatest possible cooperation 
from scientists, technical experts, representa- 
tives of the health and medical professions, 
the pharmaceutical industry, and of health, 
welfare and public interest organizations. 

This report deals almost entirely with the 
problems of equitable distribution of the 
vaccine. It deals only in summary form 
with the technical and scientific problems 
relating to preparation, production in quan- 
tity and testing of the vaccine. A more 
detailed report by the Surgeon General on 
the technical and scientific problems will 
follow. 

The principles that guided us in our study 
of the situation, and in our actions to date, 
are: 

1. Safety of the vaccine must be the para- 
mount consideration; and the questions re- 
lating to safety in quantity production must 
be determined by the best scientific advice, 
uninfluenced by any other factors. 

2. The vaccine must be distributed on an 
equitable basis among the States and among 
individuals within the States, 

8. Children should be able to receive the 
vaccine regardless of the ability of their 
parents to pay. 

4. Any distribution system adopted must 
be as practical, fast, and effective as is pos- 
sible while still meeting the foregoing prin- 
ciples. 

Since the first official action of this De- 
partment with respect to the vaccine was 
the licensing of the manufacturers on April 
12, 1955, a brief summary of the background 
of the licensing process is set forth below.! 


I. LICENSING THE MANUFACTURERS 


Under the biologics control provisions of 
the Public Health Service Act, Salk vaccine, 
because it is a biologic product, cannot law- 
fully be imported, exported or shipped be- 
tween States for sale unless it has been 
propagated or manufactured at an estab- 
lishment holding a license issued by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Biologic products are defined as medicinal 
preparations made from living organisms and 
their products, and include serums, vac- 
cines, antigens, and antitoxins. 

The Secretary acts upon recommendation 
of the Surgeon General, who, in turn, bases 
his decisions on the findings of the Labora- 
tory of Biologics Control of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, the research arm of the 
Public Health Service. 

The purpose of the law and of the licens- 
ing procedure is to insure the purity, po- 
tency, and safety of biologics manufactured 
and distributed in interstate commerce and 
those which are imported or exported. 

Under the law, before a manufacturer 
undertakes production of a biologic product, 
his plant and equipment are inspected by 
the Laboratory of Biologics Control and the 
personnel involved in its production are in- 
terviewed on their backgrounds and compe- 
tence. 

The laboratory, thereafter, if it deems 
necessary, may review individual lots of the 
product, The method by which this is ac- 
complished is as follows: 

Such review consists of checking what are 
known as protocols. These protocols are 
extensive reports sumarizing and precisely 
detailing all events in manufacture and re- 
sults of all tests made by the manufacturer 
during the production process. If, in the 
judgment of the laboratory, there are insuf- 
ficient data, further information may be re- 
quired. The laboratory may require that, 
in addition to protocols, samples of the 
material be submitted for laboratory analysis 
and study. If the protocols contain all 
essential data, and, in the Judgment of the 


1 See appendix No. 1 for events concerning 
the preparation and testing of the vaccine 
afte: Apr. 12. 
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Jaboratory, give satisfactory evidence of 
compliance with the standards to assure the 
purity, potency and safety of the product, 
no further action is taken. 

During the field trials of the Salk vaccine 
in the spring and fall of 1954, the manu- 
facturers, Dr. Jonas Salk, and the Labora- 
tory of Biologics Control separately tested 
each lot of the vaccine. The manufacturing 
standards and the testing procedures used 
were developed jointly by Dr. Salk, the manu- 
facturers, an advisory committee of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
and experts of the Laboratory of Biologics 
Control. The laboratory collaborated in de- 
veloping these procedures and acquired 
many months of experience in testing under 
circumstances that permitted comparison 
and assessment of the performance of the 
several laboratories. 

The six manufacturers that are now li- 
censed for poliomyelitis vaccine have pro- 
duced biologics for many years. The Labo- 
ratory of Biologics Control is familiar with 
the scientific qualifications of personnel of 
these manufacturers, their methods and 
standards of manufacturing, and the physi- 
cal layout of their plants. 

In addition, the field tests conducted dur- 
ing 1954 provided the widest possible experi- 
ence, unique in the history of testing new 
drugs, concerning the safety of the vac- 
cine used. These field trials consisted of a 
systematic testing of the effectiveness of the 
vaccine among some 400,000 first and second 
grade school children in scattered localities. 
This was the largest field test of a new bio- 
logic product in history. These results were 
evaluated under the direction of Dr. Thomas 
Francis, Jr., chairman of the department 
of epidemiology at the University of Michi- 
gan School of Public Health. These results, 
announced on April 12, 1955, proved the 
vaccine prevented from 60 percent to 90 per- 
cent of the cases of paralytic poliomyelitis 
which might otherwise have occurred among 
these children. In addition, the study 
clearly showed the safety of the material 
used in the field trials. 

On the basis of this solid knowledge of 
the vaccine, the Director of the Laboratory of 
Biologics Control, on April 12, 1955, with the 
concurrence of a group of eminent scientific 
advisers, recommended to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, and the Surgeon General recommended 
to the Secretary, the licensing of six manu- 
facturers: Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Parke-Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Pitman- 
Moore Co., Zionsville, Ind.; Sharpe & Dohme, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and Wyeth Laboratories, 
Inc., Marietta, Pa. The Secretary, with 
whom the Surgeon General had previously 
discussed the proposed licensing, signed the 
licenses on the same day. 


I. SUMMARY OUTLINE OF EVENTS FOLLOWING 
LICENSING OF PRODUCTION 


The following is a brief summary of events 
since April 12, 1955, concerning the Salk 
poliomyelitis vaccine and the activities of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

On April 14, the President directed the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to survey and report to him on the best means 
of assuring equitable distribution of the 
vaccine. 

On the same day, a senior member of the 
Department met with the presidents of 5 
producing companies, and the executive vice 
president of the sixth firm, to discuss supply 
and distribution problems and the proposed 
meetings on April 21-22. 

On April 20, a scientific meeting was held 
at the National Institutes of Health with 
technical representatives of the manufac- 
turers to review technical problems in manu- 
facturing and testing. 

On April 21, interviews with individual 
manufacturers brought out essential facts 
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about present and estimated future produc- 
tion of the vaccine. (The manufacturers 
have reported that, since this date, they have 
sold no vaccine in commercial channels.) 

On April 22, a scientific and technical meet- 
ing called by the Secretary was attended by 
25 groups and organizations representing the 
health and medical professions, the pharma- 
ceutical and drug industries, and other pro- 
fessional groups. Among the recommenda- 
tions that came out of the meeting was the 
establishment of a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Poliomyelitis Vaccine to serve dur- 
ing the next few months. The Secretary, on 
the same day, recommended to the President 
and received approval for the appointment 
of such a committee. 

On April 26, a telegram was addressed to 
the governors of all States and Territories re- 
questing their help in distributing the vac- 
cine equitably. 

On April 27, a meeting of some 50 national 
organizations broadly representative of the 
public interest was held to provide them with 
current information about the availability 
of the vaccine and to obtain their views on 
the questions of supply and distribution. 

On the same day, the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, in response to re- 
ports of six cases of poliomyelitis among 
children who had been vaccinated with ma- 
terial from the Cutter Laboratories of 
Berkeley, Calif., instructed that manufac- 
turer to withdraw all of its vaccine from 
distribution. 

On the same day, two scientists were dis- 
patched from the National Institutes of 
Health at Bethesda to Berkeley, Calif., to 
conduct an on-the-scene study of the manu- 
facturing and testing of the Cutter product.* 

On April 28, the Surgeon General directed 
the establishment of a Poliomyelitis Survell- 
lance Unit within the Communicable Disease 
Center at Atlanta, Ga., to maintain day-by- 
day information on the occurrence of polio- 
myelitis. 

On April 29-30, a committee of 11 scientific 
advisers met with the staff of the National 
Institutes of Health to review the situation 
with respect to the Cutter vaccine, and to rec- 
ommend specific steps in the investigation 
of that problem. 

On May 2, the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Poliomyelitis Vaccine had its first 
meeting under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Chester S. Keefer, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Health and Medical Affairs and 
adviser to the President on poliomyelitis. 

On May 3, the Secretary and the Surgeon 
General presented an up-to-the-minute res- 
umé of the poliomyelitis vaccine situation at 
the Governors’ Conference. On the same 
day an advisory committee of governors was 
named to work with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on problems of vac- 
cine distribution. 

On May 5-6, a special committee of experts 
met at the National Institutes of Health to 
advise on testing procedures with respect to 
safety of poliomyelitis vaccine, 

On May 7, the Surgeon General issued a 
bulletin recommending that States and 
municipalities postpone their vaccination 
programs until Public Health Service recom- 
mendations could be released on Sunday, 
May 8. 

On May 8, the Surgeon General recom- 
mended that all poliomyelitis vaccination 
programs be temporarily suspended pending 
a reappraisal of all production procedures 
and testing methods. 

On May 9, a meeting was held between the 
Secretary and three members of the advisory 
committee of governors to obtain their sug- 
gestions regarding recommendations to be 
contained in this report. 


2A summary of technical and scientific 
problems in this connection is contained in 
appendix 1. 
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On May 11, the first field review following 
the Surgeon General's action of May 8 was 
begun at Parke-Davis & Co., in Detroit. 

On May 13, the Public Health Service an- 
nounced the release of virtually all of the 
Parke-Davis & Co. vaccine that had been 
reappraised. 

On May 15, the Public Health Service an- 
nounced the release of all Eli Lilly & Co. 
vaccine that had been reappraised. 


III. SUPPLY 


Throughout the history of the develop- 
ment of new vaccines and other modern 
drugs, there have been a variety of produc- 
tion problems at the start. Large-scale pro- 
duction of a new biologic product presents 
initial technical problems which can only be 
solved through experience, 


A. Production problems 


Why cannot the production of this new 
vaccine be speeded up? The answer lies in 
the fact that the problems inherent in the 
production of Salk vaccine are among the 
most complex in the field of large-scale 
biologic preparations. 

1. Limited Number of Manufacturers 

There are at present six licensed manu- 
facturers of the Salk vaccine, the product 
of one of which has been recalled. These 
were the only companies that the NFIP 
could interest in entering the field to produce 
vaccine for use in the large-scale field trial 
of the vaccine in 1954. 

Only two manufacturers produced quan- 
tities early enough and in sufficient volume 
to be used in the field trials. The expense 
of tooling up for the production of such 
large quantities of Salk vaccine was guar- 
anteed in part by the NFIP. All six manu- 
facturers also contributed substantial risk 
capital for the development of plant ca- 
pacity. Inasmuch as the outcome of the 
field investigation during 1954 could not be 
predicted there was little inducement for 
other manufacturers to engage in produc- 
ing the vaccine, and no others applied for 
licenses. 


2. Expansion of Production Capacity 


Discussions with the manufacturers in- 
dicate that with the present techniques used 
in the manufacture of poliomyelitis vaccine, 
each now is or soon will be operating at 
maximum capacity. In addition, it was an- 
nounced by one of the manufacturers on 
May 11, 1955, that construction will begin 
immediately to double the company's pro- 
duction of the vaccine. It is estimated that 
such construction will take 4 months. 

The possibility of encouraging other 
manufacturers to enter the field has been 
considered. The time needed for tooling up 
and acquiring know-how for the production 
of the vaccine would probably require 9 to 
12 months, or possibly longer. Consequently 
any such move would have no effect on the 
vaccine supply for the current year. 

An accurate estimate of the vaccine supply 
at any future date is impeded by the com- 
plexity of the biological and chemical 
processes on which manufacture is depend- 
ent, by the intermediate testing procedures 
by which each step in manufacture is regu- 
latcd, and by the final quality control tests 
that each lot of vaccine must meet. The 
processing may offer technical problems at 
any point with a consequent effect on the 
yield of finished product. From beginning 
to end the cycle of manufacture requires at 
least 90 days, so that any delay or failure 
of a particular lot may have a significant 
effect on the supply at any given time. 


B. Supply estimates 
1. Prior to April 12, 1955 


On March 29, 1955, initial contact was 
made with the manufacturers about produc- 
tion estimates if the field trials showed the 
vaccine to be effective. Rough estimates 
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were submitted to the Department by each 
manufacturer on April 5. 
2. For April 22, 1955, Meeting 

As a result of the favorable report on effec- 
tiveness of the vaccine, arrangements were 
made on April 15 for obtaining production 
estimates for presentation at the scientific 
and technical conference on April 22. The 
estimates announced at the meeting were 
later revised, and, as of April 28, new cumula- 
tive production estimates were made. 

3. As of May 3, 1955 

Subsequently, there was another revision 
of the estimates, as of May 3. It is im- 
portant to emphasize that all these estimates 
are subject to a variety of factors which 
might necessitate either upward or down- 
ward revisions. Biologics are subject to 
fluctuations in production because of the 
sensitive nature of operations involved. The 
production schedules assume each finished 
batch will successfully pass the necessary 
tests. Failure of any batch, therefore, cuts 
production schedules. Further, the pro- 
duction of vaccine by the manufacturer, as 
of any given date as shown in his estimates, 
assumes that the stated quantity will be 
checked out and released for clinical use by 
the Laboratory of Biologics Control. Data 
furnished by industry as of May 3 on esti- 
mated production indicated that there would 
be enough vaccine by July 1 to make pos- 
sible two inoculations for all children in the 
particularly susceptible age group 5 to 9, in- 
clusive. Estimates of production as of that 
date indicated that, if no delays developed, 
approximately 58 million cc. might be avall- 
able (including NFIP contract material) or 
enough vaccine to provide two injections for 
approximately 29 million persons, through 
July 31, 1955. This represents roughly 94 
percent of the children age 1 to 9 inclusive, 
the most susceptible age groups. Data on 
the estimated supply of vaccine as of May 3 
indicated that production was expected to 
increase steadily to a cumulative total of at 
least 120 million ec. produced by January 1. 
1956, This is equivalent to vaccine for two 
injections of close to 60 million persons. 
This does not take into account the addi- 
tional supply that will be produced as the 
result of the planned plant expansion re- 
ported on May 11, 1955. 

On the basis of recommendations made by 
the scientific advisors who met April 29-30, 
1955, further detailed consideration has been 
given to the problem of safety in producing 
the vaccine in large quantities. As a result 
of recommendations made by the expert com- 
mittee on May 5-6, and the action of May 8, 
new techniques may be developed in the 
manufacturing process. It is not possible, 
therefore, to provide a reestimate of projected 
production at this time, and no attempt has 
been made to revise the last estimates pre- 
pared on May 3, 1955. 

In any event it appears that the period of 
greatest shortage would fall between now 
and August 1, 1955. However, as has already 
been noted, these projections must be reap- 
praised in the light of later developments 
and their effect on delivery dates. 

C. Distribution to date 
1. National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
(a) NFIP contracts 

Dr. Salk and his associates began to work 
on a poliomyelitis vaccine with the financial 
support of the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, during 1951. In early 1953, 
Dr. Salk began his own clinical trials. 

In early 1953, the NFIP met with approxi- 
mately 10 manufacturers experienced in pro- 
ducing biologic preparations. The purpose 
was to determine who would be willing to 
participate in the large-scale production of 
the Salk vaccine. In late 1953, the NFIP 
made agreements for the production of 
enough vaccine for large-scale field trials to 
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be instituted early in 1954. The foundation 
underwrote the cost of this material. 

In October 1954, the foundation an- 
nounced that contracts were being negotiated 
for enough material to inoculate 9 million 
children. A primary purpose of the founda- 
tion’s contracts was to provide some financial 
assistance, so that industry would keep its 
technical staff and production facilities ac- 
tive and in readiness if field trials indicated 
that the vaccine was effective. The decision 
to use this material for children in the first 
and second grades was reached after consul- 
tation with a committee of the State and 
Territorial Health Officers Association and 
other epidemiologists and heaith experts. 
The foundation first agreed to purchase all 
vaccine produced through June 30, 1955, up 
to 27 million cubic centimeters. It has since 
announced that it will purchase 18 million 
cubic centimeters, enough for two shots for 
all first and second grade children, and in 
addition, for all participants in the field 
trials who received placebo injections 
(dummy shots). 


(b) NFIP contract fulfillment 


The NFIP present purchase goal is for the 
delivery of 18 million cubic centimeters of 
Salk vaccine during 1955. As of May 6, ac- 
cording to information furnished to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
by the NFIP, manufacturers had shipped 
7,361,690 cubic centimeters, on NFIP con- 
tracts. 

The withdrawal of Cutter vaccine on April 
27 upset the NFIP timetable. The founda- 
tion now holds options under which other 
manufacturers will provide sufficient quan- 
tities of the vaccine to take care of the foun- 
dation’s program, 


2. General Sale 


At the time of the purchase agreements 
announced by the foundation in October 
1954, it was thought production would be 
sufficient to permit concurrent production 
of some vaccine for general sale. Conse- 
quently, by April 12, 1955, a small supply had 
been prepared for other than foundation use, 
packaged in individual doses, and labeled for 
general sale. Information furnished indi- 
vidually by the manufacturers indicates that 
after April 13, this small quantity, approxi- 
mately 650,000 cubic centimeters, packaged 
in individual dose containers was distributed 
by three companies for general sale. This 
was the basis for reports of sale of vaccine 
or administration by physicians to their pri- 
vate patients. 

Four companies relabeled material they 
had packaged for commercial distribution 
and provided it to NFIP when the need for 
additional vaccine became apparent. Each 
manufacturer has informed the Department 
that no vaccine has been delivered to any- 
body, except on the NFIP contract, since 
April 21, and that no vaccine will be deliv- 
ered in commercial channels until the NFIP’s 
first and second grade vaccination program 
has been completed. 

The assembly of information having to do 
with the production and distribution of Salk 
vaccine has been facilitated by the extremely 
cooperative relationship that has existed be- 
tween the Department and representatives 
of six firms. Each manufacturer individual- 
ly has exhibited complete willingness to give 
confidential information with respect to cur- 
rent production and future estimates. Each 
manufacturer has also made clear his will- 
ingness to cooperate in a plan for distribu- 
tion of the vaccine on an equitable basis 
among the States. 

Iv. CONSULTATION AS TO DISTRIBUTION 
A. Meetings with outside representatives, 
April 22 and 27, 1955 

Immediately following the President's di- 
rective of April 14, 1955, the Secretary in- 
vited representatives of the medical and 
health professions, the pharmaceutical in- 
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dustry, and others to a technical and scien- 
tific meeting in Washington on April 22, 1955. 
(Appendix 2 is a list of organizations and 
representatives in attendance at the meeting 
on April 22.) 

On April 27, 1955, a meeting called by the 
Secretary was held with representatives of 
approximately 50 national organizations 
representing the consumer public. The pur- 
pose was to present the findings of the April 
22 technical and scientific meeting and to 
obtain from those who attended a full ex- 
pression of their views about allocation and 
equitable distribution of the vaccine. (Ap- 
pendix 3 lists the organizations represented 
at the meeting on April 27.) 

The essence of the discussions at the tech- 
nical-scientific group meeting on April 22 
and the meeting of representatives of citi- 
zens groups on April 27 is: 

1. There will be a continuing need for ex- 
pert, technical assessment of the vaccination 
program. This continuing evaluation should 
be made by a committee appointed by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice from the leaders in poliomyelitis research 
and control, 

2. Definite age-group priorities for vacci- 
nation should be set for the guidance of the 
general public, health officials, practicing 
physicians, and the drug trade. Wide circu- 
lation of the agreed-upon priority schedule 
would be in the public interest, and is, in 
fact, essential to a national utilization of 
vaccine while it remains in short supply. 
The most effective mechanism for determin- 
ing the priority schedule would be a national 
advisory committee appointed at the highest 
possible level of Government. 

8. The equitable distribution of vaccine 
should be assured. 

All children within the priority age- 
groups should have an opportunity to be 
vaccinated. 


B. Organization and first meeting of National 
Advisory Committee on Poliomyelitis Vac- 
cine 


The membership of the National Advisory 
Committee on Poliomyelitis Vaccine was an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare on April 27. The mem- 
bership of the committee includes: 

Chairman: Dr. Chester S. Keefer, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Health and 
Medical Affairs, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Members: Dr. Philip S. Barba, American 
Academy of Pediatrics, 5919 Green Street, 
Germantown, Pa.; Dr. Daniel Bergsma, State 
commissioner of health, State department 
of health, Trenton, N. J.; Dr. Robert P. 
Flschelis, executive secretary, American 
Pharmaceutical Association, 2215 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. New- 
ton P. Leonard, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chi- 
cago, III.; Mr. Frank W. Moudry, National 
Association of Retail Druggists, 5th and St. 
Peter, St. Paul, Minnesota; Mr. Basil O’Con- 
nor, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Dr. Malcolm Phelps, American Academy of 
General Practice, El Reno, Okla.; Dr. Julian 
P. Price, trustee of American Medical As- 
sociation, 117 W. Cheves Street, Florence, 
S. C.; Dr. George M. Uhl, health officer, city 
health department, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. 
Charles L. Williams, National Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers Association, 
1200 NW 6th Avenue, Miami, Fla. 

The committee first met on May 2 and 
discussed thoroughly the current status of 
supply and distribution of the vaccine. A 
review was made of (1) the epidemiological 
considerations in poliomyelitis; (2) the ac- 
tivities of the laboratory of biologics con- 
trol; (3) the present data on the vaccine 
supply and requirements; (4) population 
and distribution by age groups and by States; 
(5) State programs for poliomyelitis vacci- 
nation. 
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The committee discussed thoroughly the 
question of commercial sale, emergency sup- 
ply and reserve, and equitable distribution. 
The committee's first recommendation was 
that the supplies of Salk vaccine be distrib- 
uted on a State-by-State basis, and that the 
total supply for the next 2 months (that is, 
until July 1) be limited to children aged 5 
through 9. The complete recommendations 
made at this meeting are included in ap- 
pendix No. 4. 


C. Consultation with States 


A telegram was addressed to the governors 
of all States and Territories on April 26, 1955, 
requesting each of them to name an indi- 
vidual or State agency to serve as primary 
point of contact in connection with the ac- 
tivities on allocation. This action was taken 
in anticipation of the need for an organized 
system for the distribution of vaccine which 
was to be the subject of the aforementioned 
meeting of the National Advisory Committee 
on Poliomyelitis Vaccine. 

At the afternoon meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference on May 3, an up-to-the-minute 
résumé of the Salk vaccine situation was 
presented by the Secretary. There was a dis- 
cussion of the current supply situation 
(based on May 3 telephonic reports by the 
manufacturers), and the problems of equi- 
table distribution of the vaccine, including 
the areas of Federal and States responsibility, 

Following the meeting with the governors, 
an Advisory Committee on Salk Vaccine was 
named as follows: Gov. Frank J. Clement 
(Tennessee), chairman; Gov. J. Caleb Boggs, 
Delaware; Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, Mary- 
land; and Goy. Robert B. Meyner, New Jersey. 

This committee is to work closely with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on problems of vaccine distribution, and will 
serve as liaison with the governors of all 
the States. 

A wire to all governors was sent out by 
the Council of State Governments the eve- 
ning of May 4 asking these questions: 

1. Do you think that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should as- 
sume responsibility for equitable allocation 

- of available poliomyelitis vaccine among the 
States on the basis of child population 
within the critical age groups and other rele- 
vant factors? 

2. What agency or department in your 
State will cooperate with the Department 

of Health, Education, and Welfare in advis- 
ing it as to how to have the States’ alloca- 
tion of vaccine shipped within the State? 
That is, how much should go into normal 
commercial channels, and how much in other 
channels such as tax-supported agencies? 

(NorE.—This was in effect a follow-up of 
the earlier telegram of April 26.) 

As of May 12 replies to the telegram on 
May 4, mentioned above, had been received 
from 51 governors, of whom 43 replied that 
they believed the Department should as- 
sume responsibility for allocation among 
States of vaccine supplies. Nine of these 
answers were qualified in some way. In gen- 
eral, the qualifications were that the Depart- 
ment act with the advice of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Poliomyelitis Vaccine 
or some other group, or that allocation by 
the Department was advisable only if there 
is no other way to insure equitable distribu- 
tion. Six governors indicated that they did 
not think the Department should assume 
such responsibility, and two made no com- 

` mitment on the question. 

Forty-nine governors said that the State 
health officer or State health department 
would be the effective agent to work with 
the Department, six of them in cooperation 
with a State advisory group. In one State 
the State advisory committee would be the 
cooperating agency. One governor did not 
answer this question. There are now State 
advisory committees dealing with Salk vac- 

cine in 29 States. 
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On May 9 three members of the Governors’ 
Advisory Committee on Salk Vaccine met 
with the Secretary and other senior officials 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. At this meeting the broad outlines 
of the recommendations to be included later 
in this report were discussed; and the com- 
mittee agreed to poll the governors of all 
the States with respect to certain questions, 
The governors present at the meeting indi- 
cated their general approval of the plans 
being framed by the Department. 

D. State plans for vaccination 

State health departments are presently 
concentrating on carrying out the recom- 
mendations of NFIP for administering the 
vaccine to children in the first and second 
grades. 

States have expanded substantially their 
plans for using the vaccine. By May 13, 
1955, 25 State health departments either had 
extended or were contemplating extension 
of their programs to provide free vaccine to 
other than first and second graders. By that 
date, 12 State legislatures had already made 
special appropriations for extending the vac- 
cination programs, and 13 others were con- 
sidering additional appropriations. Six ad- 
ditional States are using other available 
funds to purchase vaccine, 


E. The Congress 


While at a hearing before the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee on April 13, 
1955, the impact of the Francis report of 
the previous day was discussed. At that 
time the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service stated that the Service was 
already in touch with the president of the 
State and Territorial Health Officers Associa- 
tion to discuss the possibility of having a 
conference of members of the medical pro- 
fession and various other groups to discuss 
the number of technical questions which had 
arisen in connection with the best plan for 
utilization of the available vaccine supply. 

Members of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, and rep- 
resentatives of the committee staffs attended 
the meeting with representatives of the 
health and medical professions and the phar- 
maceutical industry on April 22. 

At hearings before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee on April 27, representatives 
of the Public Health Service told the Com- 
mittee about the problem with Cutter vac- 
cine. The possible need for additional funds 
for testing, research, and epidemic intelli- 
gence was discussed. The Committee said 
it wanted to facilitate this work and asked 
to be told of specific additional requirements 
as soon as they were formulated. 

A variety of bills has been introduced into 
the Senate and the House dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of the poliomyelitis vaccine pro- 
gram. Essentially, these bills provide (1) for 
a commission to plan and carry out the dis- 
tribution of the vaccine; (2) for an exten- 
sion of the authority of the President or the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to establish rules and regulations for the con- 
trol and distribution of the product; or (3) 
for financing purchase of the vaccine for free 
distribution. 

Representatives of the Department at- 
tended an informal meeting with the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee on 
May 4 to discuss the entire problem of allo- 
cation and distribution of poliomyelitis vac- 
cine. On May 6, and again on May 13, the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
conducted an open hearing at which the 
principal witness was the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service. 


V. ANALYSIS. OF DISTRIBUTION PROBLEM 


Because of the limited supply of vaccine, 
it is apparent that not all children can be 
immunized by the end of the summer 1955. 
Hence, it is imperative that an equitable 
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priority system be established and adhered 
to during this period of limited supply. 

We believe that the basic elements of an 
equitable and sound priority and distribu- 
tion system during the shortage period are 
these: 

1. Responsibility in a single agency at the 
national level to direct the division among 
States of the entire output of the manufac- 
turers, in accordance with an overall plan. 

2. A technical advisory body to that 
agency, which will recommend priorities on 
the basis of age groups and other epidemi- 
ological factors. 

3. Responsibility in a single agency at the 
State level to direct the intra-State distri- 
bution of the vaccine made available to each 
State, under the plan recommended by the 
National Advisory Committee on Poliomye- 
litis Vaccine. 

4. Assurance that the vaccine shipped into 
a State in normal drug distribution chan- 
nels will remain in those channels, and will 
be sold at the retail level only to licensed 
physicians or on their prescriptions. 

5. Adherence by all licensed physicians 
within a State to the priorities and distribu- 
tion plan established for that State. 

6. Sufficient public or privately raised 
funds to assure that no child will be denied 
opportunity for immunization by reason of 
the cost of vaccination. 

The distribution system, established by 
the NFIP, under which the vaccine is dis- 
tributed free, has, in effect, embodied the 
foregoing six basic elements (except No. 4, 
which is inapplicable, since the vaccine did 
not flow through commercial channels). 
The pertinent aspects of the NFIP system 
are as follows: 

1. Essentially the entire initial output of 
vaccine was pledged to fulfill the contracts 
which had been made between NFIP and the 
manufacturers. The NFIP program to vac- 
cinate first- and second-grade children there- 
fore became, in effect a national allocation 
plan. 

2. NFIP had a technical advisory commit- 
mittee which recommended age group and 
geographical priorities on the basis of epi- 
demiological factors. 

3. NFIP dealt with State health officers 
who, with assistance from NFIP, effectuated 
the intra-State distribution to first- and 
second-grade children, 

4. The physicians who administered the 
inoculations with NFIP vaccine gave it only 
to first and second graders, in accordance 
with the national plan. 

5. The cost of the vaccine and distribu- 
tion costs were met with NFIP funds, Phy- 
sicians and others donated their services in 
connection with administration of vaccina- 
tions. 

As soon as the NFIP free distribution pro- 
gram has been completed, another national 
distribution plan must be ready to go into 
immediate effect. Such a plan is set forth 
below, constructed on the six basic elements 
already described. The required mechanics 
of the plan are, in large part, already in 
operation. 


1. Single national agency to allocate entire 
output of vaccine among States 


The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, by virtue of its status, as the princi- 
pal Federal agency dealing with health mat- 
ters, should, we believe, properly continue to 
assume responsibility for establishing a na- 
tional allocation plan which assures each 
State its fair share of the total output of the 
vaccine. The great majority of Governors 
of the several States have expressed their 
agreement with this proposal. On April 22, 
each manufacturer individually pledged his 
company to ship vaccine only in accordance 
with a voluntary-allocation program, rec- 
ommended by a national advisory committee 
and adopted by the Secretary, 

This voluntary commitment is a key factor 
in the entire supply and distribution picture 
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which has been generally overlooked. It 
enables the Secretary to allocate the availa- 
ble supply of vaccine in accordance with a 
formula developed by the National Advisory 
Committee on Poliomyelitis Vaccine. Since 
April 21, 1955, no vaccine has been shipped 
into commercial channels; it is being de- 
livered solely to complete the NFIP contracts. 
No legislation is necessary to carry out the 
allocation among States described above. 


2. Advisory Committee to recommend 
priorities 


As described above under part IV of this 
report, a National Advisory Committee on 
Poliomyelitis Vaccine was established on 
April 27, and it held its first meeting on 
May 2. 

The National Advisory Committee has rec- 
ommended a first priority age group of 5-9, 
without variation for geographical or other 
factors. 


3. Agencies at the State level to direct intra- 
State distribution 


In their responses to telegrams addressed 
to them on May ¢ by the Council of State 
Governors, the Governors of the States have 
indicated generally their willingness and 
desire to accept responsibility for intra-State 
distribution of any allocation to their re- 
spective States. In almost all cases, they 
have designated the State health officer to 
carry out that responsibility. 

Tha State officials—the Governor and his 
designee, such as the State health officer— 
can direct and carry out a distribution plan 
within any State far more effectively than 
could Federal officials set up within each 
State to do the same job. The time required 
to establish a Federal organization, with the 
difficult problems of recruiting and assigning 
personnel, would result in prolonged delay 
in getting the vaccine to the children. 


4. Assurance of sales in authorized channels 
and on prescription 


The usual laws applicable to the distri- 
bution and sale of prescription drugs are ap- 
plicable to the distribution and sale of the 
Salk vaccine, 

Under the terms of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, section 503 (b) (1), the 
Salk vaccine may be lawfully sold only to a 
licensed physician or on the prescription of 
a licensed physician. Penalties are provided 
for unauthorized sales—up to a $1,000 fine 
and 1 year in prison ($10,000 and 3 years for 
second offense). 

In addition, other sections of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act provide sanc- 
tions which help to assure that in the distri- 
bution channels above the level of retail 
sales—that is, dufing the course of the flow 
of the shipments from the manufacturers 
through the wholesalers and to the retail 
aru the vaccine will not get into 
illegitimate channels of trade. 

Under section 502 (f) (1) of the act, a 
drug is deemed to be “misbranded” unless 
its labeling bears adequate directions for 
use. The vaccine, as a prescription drug, 
would be subject to seizure, under the pro- 
visions of section 304, if it were found in 
the possession of a person? not regularly and 
lawfully engaged in the manufacture, trans- 
portation, storage, or wholesale distribution 
of prescription drugs. Furthermore, the 
person making a sale to such an unauthor- 
ized person would be causing a “misbrand- 
ing” and subject to the same penalties men- 
tioned above. 

Thus, existing Federal laws provide ade- 
quate sanctions against unauthorized sales 
of such portions of the vaccine as may be 
distributed through normal commercial 
channels within the State. Furthermore, 


*Other than in the possession of “a re- 
tail, hospital, or clinic pharmacy, or a pub- 
lic health agency,” where to be dispensed 
on prescription. 
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State laws relating to distribution and sale 
of drugs generally provide similar protec- 
tion. 


5. Adherence by licensed physicians to 
priority plans 

The American Medical Association and 
other medical groups have pledged their 
full support in carrying out a voluntary 
distribution and priority system. The estab- 
lishment of definite age group priorities 
will help the practicing physician determine 
which of his patients may be immunized 
first. Medical societies will back up these 
priorities, and help to make them widely 
known and understood. The physicians of 
America can be counted on to adhere to a 
priority plan. 


6. Funds to assure that no child will be 
denied immunization by reason of the 
cost of vaccination 


Many steps have been taken by State leg- 
islatures, local public bodies, voluntary or- 
ganizations, groups of doctors, and other 
groups of citizens, to assure free vaceina- 
tion of all children, including those whose 
parents might not be able to afford it. 

To supplement these steps and in order 
to carry out your expressed desire, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that no child be denied immunization 
by reason of the financial inability of his 
parents, we recommend Federal funds for 
grants to States. These grants would pro- 
vide for purchase of vaccine to be used after 
completion of the NFIP free distribution 
program. These funds must be sufficient 
to pay the cost of vaccine for children in 
low-income families. 

Conclusion: In conclusion, we are con- 
vinced that the most effective and equitable 
distribution of the vaccine will be accom- 
plished through the voluntary cooperation 
of all concerned, within the framework of 
existing law, for the following reasons: 

First, there are only six manufacturers, 
each of whom has agreed to dedicate his 
total output in accordance with an overall 
plan of division among States developed by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Since April 21 the manufacturers 
have shipped no vaccine in normal drug dis- 
tribution channels. 

Second, the governors of the States and 
the State health officers can guide the intra- 
state allocation of the vaccine. 

Third, a well regulated and established 
channel of distribution already exists, into 
which the vaccine not purchased for public 
agencies may flow. All vaccine in commer- 
cial channels is subject to a body of food 
and drug laws, built up over many years, 
relating to prescription drugs. 

Fourth, the problems of fair allocation are 
minimized by the facts that (a) the priority 
consumers of the vaccine at any given time 
are a clearly and easily identifiable group— 
children within a specified age bracket, and 
(b) within the priority consumer group, 
there is no demand for more vaccine per 
individual than that needed for the single 
series of vaccinations. 

Fifth, only a voluntary plan utilizing exist- 
ing organizational machinery can be mobi- 
lized quickly enough to be effective during a 
brief period of shortage. 

Sixth, all groups involved in the distribu- 
tion flow, including the organized medical 
profession, have pledged their full coopera- 
tion in making a voluntary control plan 
effective. 

On the basis of these conclusions, we make 
the recommendations which appear below. 


VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 

In making these recommendations, we 
emphasize that the safety of the vaccine 
must always be the first consideration. Dis- 
tribution must be secondary to safety. The 
safety of the vaccine released for use will 
continue to be the responsibility of the 
Public Health Service under the biologics 
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control provisions of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, and is receiving the constant and 
diligent attention of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. 


Recommendation No. 1. Resources of the 
Public Health Service 

That, with safety the paramount consider- 
ation, the Public Health Service must have 
every facility, including necessary additional 
funds and personnel, to insure maximum 
precautions in continued testing of the vac- 
cine for safety and potency, 


Recommendation No. 2. National Founda- 
tion jor Infantile Paralysis free immuniza- 
tion program 
That all current distribution be directed 

toward fulfillment, at the earliest possible 

date, of the NFIP contracts and the free 
immunization program for first and second 
graders. 

(Nore.—Recommendations Nos. 3 through 
11 outline an equitable distribution plan, 
based on age group priorities, to become 
effective as soon as the NFIP free distribution 
program is completed.) 


Recommendation No. 3. Priorities 


That, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the National Advisory Committee on 
Poliomyelitis Vaccine, the vaccine should be 
administered for the time being only to 
children of the most susceptible age group, 
5-9, inclusive. 

Further priorities should be announced 
from time to time on the basis of recommen- 
dations of the National Advisory Committee. 


Recommendation No.4. Departmental 
responsibility 


That the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare direct on a national level the 
division among the States of the entire out- 
put of Salk vaccine, as pledged by the manu- 
facturers. 


Recommendation No. 5. Plan of allocation 
among the States 


That the supplies of vaccine be allocated to 
each State on the basis of its population of 
children within the 5 through 9 age group 
until all children of that age group have been 
vaccinated. The Secretary will receive con- 
tinuing reports from the manufacturers as 
to their total output and deliveries, and will 
keep the individual manufacturers advised 
of the quantities of vaccine they should ship 
to each State to assure fair allocation. 
Recommendation No. 6. State responsibility 

That each State, through an appropriate 
single agency to be designated by the Gover- 
nor of the State, direct the distribution of 
the vaccine within the State. The State 
agency should advise the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on the desired ship- 
ment of the State’s allocation—for example, 
that portion which should be distributed 
through normal drug-distribution channels 
and that portion which should be shipped to 
public agencies. 

Recommendation No. 7. Enforcement of 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and State 
laws 
That, in order to give special attention to 

vigorous enforcement of those portions of the 

food and drug law prohibiting sales of the 
vaccine outside authorized channels for pre- 
scription drugs, additional funds be request- 
ed for Food and Drug Administration of the 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare. It is further recommended that State 

and local officials give special emphasis to 
the enforcement of applicable State laws re- 
lating to prescription drugs. 

Recommendation No.8. Adherence to prior- 

ity plan by physicians, record keeping 

That, with the cooperation of the medical 
profession pledged to insure the success of 
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a voluntary control plan, medical organiza- 
tions take all appropriate steps to assure 
that: 

(a) physicians will administer vaccinations 
only to, and issue prescriptions only for, 
children within the priority-age groups; 

(b) physicians will, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the National Advisory 
Committee on Poliomyelitis Vaccine, keep a 
record of the name of each child receiving a 
vaccination, the age of the child, date of 
vaccination, site of vaccination (place on 
body), mame of the manufacturer of the 
vaccine used, and the lot number. 


Recommendation No. 9. Record keeping by 
distributors 


That manufacturers, pharmaceutical or- 
ganizations, wholesale and retail drug organ- 
izations and States and other public agen- 
‘cles, whose cooperation to make a voluntary 
control plan work has also been pledged, 
take necessary steps to assure that every dis- 
tributor of the vaccine keep a record of the 
name of the manufacturer, the lot number, 
and the customer receiving the vaccine he 
handles. 


Recommendation No. 10. Federal funds for 
grants to States 


That legislation which has been prepared 
by this Department be submitted to the Con- 
gress to make Federal funds available to the 
States for the purchase of vaccine (or in lieu 
of funds, the vaccine itself). These funds 
must be sufficient to pay the cost of vaccine 
for children through age 19 in low-income 
families. The funds would be used after the 
NFIP free immunization program has been 
completed and until December 31, 1956. 
These funds would be paid to States upon 
assurance by the State that no child within 
the priority age groups would be denied 
vaccinations by reason of the cost. 

Recommendation No. 11. International 

supply 

That you designate a special committee to 
further study methods for assisting other 
nations of the world. 

This voluntary control program, supple- 
mented by. existing law relating to drug dis- 
tribution and Federal leadership and funds 
provides an immediately available system of 
distribution. Under this program, the vac- 
cine will be distributed equitably and admin- 
istered in accordance with scientifically es- 
tablished age priorities. It will get the vac- 
cine to the children who need it most with 
the greatest speed, fairness, and effectiveness. 

We will continuously review the progress 
of the total national program for distribution 
of the vaccine. A supplemental report will 
be submitted to you on or about July 1. In 
the event there should be any situation, 
either prior to or at that time, threatening 
the successful operation of the distribution 
program, which would warrant requesting 
additional legislation, we shall promptly rec- 
ommend necessary action. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ovxra Cup Honnv. 
Secretary, Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


APPENDIX 1 
TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS 


While the technical and scientific prob- 
lems relating to the vaccine which have de- 
veloped since April 12 will be treated in detail 
in the report of the Surgeon General, a brief 
summary is set forth below. 

During the working hours of Tuesday, 
April 26, a report came to the Director of the 
Laboratory of Biologics Control that four 
children had developed paralytic poliomye- 
litis following injection of vaccine produced 
by the Cutter Laboratories, of Berkeley, Calif. 

During the night of April 26 and the morn- 
ing hours of April 27, the reports on the four 
children were confirmed and two other cases 
were reported and confirmed. 
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Shortly before noon, acting upon the rec- 
ommendation of the National Institutes of 
Health, the Surgeon General directed that 
the Cutter product be immediately with- 
drawn. This decision was immediately com- 
municated to State health officers and made 
public. 

On April 27 it was decided to call an imme- 
diate meeting of technical advisors to review 
the situation presented by the vaccine of the 
Cutter Laboratories. Two representatives of 
the National Institutes of Health were dis- 
patched to Berkeley by plane to conduct an 
on-the-spot investigation at the laboratory. 

On April 29-30 a committee of 11 scientific 
advisors met with the staff of the National 
Institutes of Health to consider the problem, 
The committee included: 

Dr. David Bodian, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Polio Laboratory. 

Dr. John Enders, head, Department of 
Bacteriology and Immunology, Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School. 

Dr. Thomas F, Francis, Jr., University of 
Michigan School of Public Health, 

Dr. W. McD. Hammon, head, Department of 
Epidemiology and Microbiology, University 
of Pittsburgh Graduate School of Public 
Health. 

Dr. Edward Lennette, California State 
Health Department, director, Viral and Ric- 
kettsial Disease Laboratory, California. 

Dr. Ford McGinnes, medical consultant, 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

Dr. H. J. Shaughnessy, director of labora- 
tories, Illinois Department of Public Health. 

Dr. John R. Paul, professor, preventive 
medicine, Yale University Medical School. 

Dr. Albert Sabin, fellow-in-charge, infec- 
tious disease division, Children’s Hospital 
Research Foundation, Cincinnati Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics, College of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Jonas E. Salk, University of Pittsburgh, 
Virus Research Laboratory. 

Dr. Joseph Smadel, chief, Department of 
Virus and Rickettsial Diseases, Army Medi- 
cal Service Graduate School, Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center. 

This committee considered possible ex- 
planations for the occurrence of paralytic 
poliomyelitis following administration of 
vaccine. Three possible explanations were 
proposed: (1) coincidence; (2) the provoking 
effect of an injection given while virus was 
in the blood stream as a result of natural 
infection; and (3) presence of a virulent 
virus in the injected vaccine. A number 
of studies was recommended in an attempt 
to determine which of these alternative ex- 
planations is correct. 

The committee expressed the belief that 
continuance of vaccination with products 
of other manufacturers was warranted as of 
April 30, 1955. It suggested that a small 
technical committee be appointed to study 
and make recommendations concerning the 
minimum requirements for production of 
poliomyelitis vaccine to determine whether 
additional safeguards are possible. 

The membership of this subcommittee was 
made up of: 

Dr. H. J. Shaughnessy, chairman; deputy 
director of laboratories, Illinois Department 
of Public Health, Chicago, III. 

Dr. John Enders, associate professor of 
bacteriology and immunology, Department 
of Bacteriology, Harvard University Medical 
School, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Jonas E. Salk, research professor of 
bacteriology and director, virus research la- 
boratory, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Dr. David Bodian, associate professor of 
epidemiology, School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dr. Joseph Smadel, Chief, Department of 
Virus and Rickettsial Diseases, Army Medical 
Service Graduate School, Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. Thomas F. Francis, professor of epidem- 
iology and chairman, Department of Epidem- 
iology, School of Public Health, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 

All of these doctors are experts in polio- 
myelitis, and represent the outstanding tech- 
nical competence available to study and eval- 
uate the problems associated with polio- 
myelitis vaccination. 

On May 5 and 6 this subcommittee met 
with scientific personnel of the National 
Institutes of Health. They were joined on 
May 6 by technical representatives of in- 
dustry. On Saturday, May 7, in view of the 
fact that a number of States was scheduled 
to conduct vaccination programs over the 
weekend and there was insufficient time to 
evaluate the committee's findings, the Sur- 
geon General told State health officers that 
the Service recommended that they await a 
report to be made May 8. 

The following statement with respect to 
the poliomyelitis vaccination program was 
issued on May 8, 1955, by Dr. Leonard A, 
Scheele, Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S STATEMENT 


“I know that the American people are con- 
cerned over recent developments with respect 
to the nationwide poliomyelitis vaccination 
program. 

“As Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, my primary respon- 
sibility is to assure that our Nation's health 
is protected and that we make continuing 
progress against disease. 

“In this capacity, I want first and foremost 
to assure the parents of children who have 
received an injection of poliomyelitis vaccine 
this spring that in the very best judgment 
of the Public Health Service they have no 
cause for alarm, 

“Yesterday, May 7, I recommended that 
vaccinations immediately scheduled be post- 
poned pending this report. 

“This action was taken because several 
States are now in the midst of or are about 
to start inoculation programs. Since the 
final evaluation by a fact-finding group 
which has been consulting with us on the 
cumulative experience in the manufacture 
and testing of the Salk vaccine had not been 
completed, it seemed the wisest—and the 
safest—course to advise the health authori- 
ties of the Nation of this fact, 

“What are the facts? 

“Over 5 million children have been vacci- 
nated with Salk vaccine thus far this year. 
To date there have been 50 confirmed cases 
of paralytic poliomyelitis and 2 cases of non- 
paralytic poliomyelitis among these children, 
Forty-four of them followed injection with 
vaccine produced by the Cutter Laboratories 
prior to its withdrawal from distribution on 
April 27. 

“It must be remembered that last year 
nearly half a million children received Salk 
vaccine without any indication that it was 
hazardous. It must be remembered also that 
except for the unfortunate occurrences in 
California and Idaho there have been only 
sporadic cases in which poliomyelitis oc- 
curred within a short time after vaccination. 

“The incidence of paralytic poliomyelitis 
among vaccinated children, other than those 
who received the Cutter vaccine, has been 
only 1 in almost 700,000. This corresponds 
to the expected natural occurrence of polio- 
myelitis in the United States among these 
children at this time of the year. 

“So, simply in statistical terms, there is 
every reason to believe the product of the 
other manufacturers is safe. 

“The five manufacturers whose vaccine has 
been used to date are: Cutter Laboratories, 
Eli Lilly & Co., Parke Davis & Co., Pitman- 
Moore Co., and Wyeth Laboratories, Inc. 

“On April 27, after six cases of paralytic 
polio appeared among children inoculated 
with vaccine produced by the Cutter Labora- 
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tories, I directed the withdrawal of all lots 
of vaccine which had been distributed by 
that company pending a careful examination 
of their manufacturing processes. 

“The steps taken were as follows: 

“The Public Health Service immediately 
initiated a thorough check at the Cutter 
plant itself. We started extensive laboratory 
tests of samples of the vaccine itself. We 
organized a nationwide network of scientists, 
epidemiologists, and laboratories to collect 
and interpret significant data on every case 
of paralytic polio among these children and 
others of both the vaccinated and the un- 
vaccinated population. This provides us 
with continued and quick intelligence on all 
cases of poliomyelitis reported to the Service. 

“In addition, a group of the country’s out- 
standing experts in poliomyelitis virology and 
epidemiology was immediately called to 
Washington to advise the Public Health Serv- 
ice on the interpretation of all data flowing 
in from the sources indicated above. 

“This advisory group has included Dr. John 
Enders of Harvard, recent Nobel prize win- 
ner; Dr. John Paul of Yale, noted virologist 
and epidemiologist; Dr. Albert Sabin of Cin- 
cinnati, expert in virus diseases; Dr. Thomas 
Francis, whose recent report confirmed the 
efficacy of the Salk vaccine; Dr. Joseph 
Smadel, Army research specialist in virology 
and epidemiology; Dr. David Bodian, out- 
standing neuropathologist from Johns Hop- 
kins; Dr. Jonas Salk, famed for the develop- 
ment of the vaccine now in use; Dr. Edward 
Lennette, Director of Laboratories of the 
California Department of Public Health, who 
brought first-hand reports from the Califor- 
nia Department of Public Health; and Dr. 
Howard Shaughnessy, Chief of Laboratories 
of the Illinois State Department of Health. 

“These men have been consulting with the 
Public Health Service almost continuously 
since April 28. They have studied the com- 
plex data from all sources, giving particular 
emphasis to the manufacturing and testing 
processes. 

“The last of these meetings of the Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee on Poliomyelitis 
Vaccine composed of Drs. Bodian, Enders, 
Francis, Salk, Shaughnessy and Smadel took 
place on May 5 and May 6. 

“It was in order to make sure that their 
recommendations could be given the most 
careful consideration by scientific personnel 
of the Public Health Service, that early on 
May 7 I recommended that inoculation pro- 
grams be suspended. 

“That study has now been completed and 
the position of the Public Health Service is 
as follows: 

“1, A detailed reappraisal of each lot of 
vaccine already prepared or in the final stages 
of production is being undertaken imme- 
diately by the Laboratory of Biologics Con- 
trol, with suitable consultants. 

2. For the present, all vaccinations should 
continue to be postponed. 

“3. As the reappraisal proceeds, vaccine 
will be cleared for use on a lot-by-lot basis. 

“The reviews will proceed on a manufac- 
turer-by-manufacturer basis, taking them in 
the order of their entrance into production— 
i. e., Parke-Davis, Eli Lilly, Wyeth, Pitman- 
Moore, and Sharp and Dohme. It is hoped 
that this process will result in a return of 
vaccine to availability beginning in the latter 
part of the current week. This program of 
action has been discussed with industry, and 
the Public Health Service has its assurances 
of full cooperation and support, 

“The undertaking of such a review—and 
the slight delay in mass immunization—does 
not arise from lack of confidence on the part 
of the Public Health Service in the funda- 
mental safety of the Salk vaccine that has 
been used to date, or will be available in the 
future. 

“On the other hand, a great deal of new in- 
formation has been developed during the 
past 10 days as the result of continuing con- 
sultation between the Public Health Service 
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and its consultants, and between these 
groups and the senior technicians of indus- 
try. It is only prudent to make the total 
industrial experience available to each sep- 
arate manufacturer for use as a background 
in the review of past production and present 
processes—particularly in the interest of af- 
fording additional factors of safety in their 
distributed product. The manufacturers 
have indicated their desire to have this ad- 
ditional information and assistance. 

“The reason for the association between 
administration of the Cutter vaccine and the 
few cases of poliomyelitis that have devel- 
oped after its administration has not been 
determined. The association is so definite, 
however, that until the precise cause is 
found the vaccine produced by this labora- 
tory will remain suspended. 

“During the period of consideration by the 
Public Health Service consultants and the 
deliberations of our staff which has been 
under way, certain important facts have 
emerged. 

“The vaccine is so prepared that the 
amount of residual infectious virus is below 
a level that is detectable by laboratory tests 
made in tissue culture and in monkeys or is 
expected to be harmful to man. In this re- 
spect, this vaccine is similar to other vac- 
cines prepared in a similar way. 

“I want to make this point absolutely 
clear. The vaccine has been called a ‘killed’ 
vaccine because of the theoretical total inac- 
tivation of virus particles with respect to 
their ability to cause disease in man—a fact 
which is borne out by the safety record 
among the 5 million American children who 
have received one or more injections of the 
Salk vaccine. 

“We have derived valuable data from the 
manufacturers themselves. They have 
brought to us honestly and fully the sum 
total of their manufacturing experience and 
their professional skill. They—since the 
very beginning of the polio vaccine pro- 
gram—have acted with complete integrity 
and foresight. Our inquiry has revealed 
that they have, in many instances, gone far 
beyond the normal requirements of the phar- 
maceutical industry in checking existing 
procedures and making improvements as 
new information became available to them. 
To no small extent, the speed and efficiency 
with which we have been able to review an 
exceedingly complex situation is due to the 
aid of the senior professional staff of the 
manufacturers. 

“We have been guided, too, by a continu- 
ing flow of detailed information on cases 
which has been supplied by the Poliomyelitis 
Surveillance Unit of the Public Health Serv- 
ice’s Communicable Disease Center in At- 
lanta, Ga. State and local health officers 
are cooperating fully with this unit. At the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
Md., the staff has also been working on as- 
sessing the technical and scientific data 
which have been accumulating. 

“I want to enumerate now some of the 
facts which we have considered in relation 
to medical and public-health practices of 
long standing. 

“1. Although the first injection of this 
vaccine confers a degree of immunity, the 
full value of the immunization process is not 
achieved until all three shots have been 
given. Thus, it is quite possible for polio 
to be contracted after the first or second 
injection without indicating that the vaccine 
is unsafe or ineffective. 

“2. The Francis report on April 12 demon- 
strated that the experimental vaccine ad- 
ministered in last year’s field trials was 60- 
90 percent effective, and that it is less effec- 
tive against type I (which is the most preva- 
lent type) than it was against types II and 
III. The difference was due to the effect of 
a particular preservative. This has now been 
corrected. The vaccine cannot be expected 
to prevent all polio. Dr. Salk is continuing 
work to improve the vaccine’s effectiveness. 
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“3. Few important medical techniques are 
ever 100-percent safe. When a doctor gives 
an injection of penicillin, performs a ton- 
sillectomy, or vaccinates against smallpox, 
there is always a possibility that something 
may go wrong. A physician's work consists 
in large measure of making decisions in 
which he weighs the benefits and the pos- 
sible drawbacks, however small, in a given 
course of action. When, in his judgment, 
the values outweigh the possible hazards, he 
acts accordingly. 

“The division on use of the poliomyelitis — 
vaccine is based on such a series of calcula- 
tions and judgments. 

“Public health physicians are specialists in 
the practice of public health. They must 
exercise broad responsibility for the health 
of the American people. They thus share 
the responsibilities of physicians in private 
practice. Public health physicians, by and 
large, do not make decisions in matters of 
individual medical practice. Physicians are 
the best ians of every individual's 
health and will at all times base their judg- 
ments on the soundest technical informa- 
tion available at the time. Health science 
is never static. Knowledge increases with 
passage of time and medical and health prac- 
tice changes and improves in pace, But 
there has never been a time when medical 
and public health have been in important 
conflict. 

“The Public Health Service, is discharging 
its responsibilities under this concept, is 
acting on the conclusions which have 
emerged from our study which, in our judg- 
ment, will guide and influence progressive 
improvements in production and testing of 
poliomyelitis vaccine. 

“It is evident that the decision of the 
Service will cause some delay in making the 
vaccine available to the American people. I 
know that they will fully understand and 
appreciate the reasons for this decision which 
has been taken in their interest and on be- 
half of the children of the Nation. There 
will in time be ample safe vaccine for all 
who need it and wish it. 

“In summary, may I say that the Salk 
vaccine has had careful and thorough de- 
velopment over a long period of time. It has 
emerged, as the culmination of the work of 
dedicated men and of the historic achieve- 
ment of one of them, Dr. Jonas Salk. His 
achievement is a milestone of medical prog- 
ress. It promises significant reduction in 
the occurrence of paralytic poliomyelitis. 

“The Public Health Service has every faith 
that, within the ever-narrowing limits of 
human fallibility, that the Salk vaccine is 
safe and effective.” 

The first of such reviews was begun on 
May 11 and concluded on May 13 at the 
Parke-Davis plant in Detroit, Mich., with a 
team of Public Health Service scientists, 
headed by Dr. William Workman, chief of the 
Laboratory of Biologics Control, and includ- 
ing an outside consultant. 


APPENDIX 2 
ATTENDANCE AT TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

MEETING ON SALK POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE, 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 22, 

1955 

American Academy of General Practice: 
Dr. John R. Fowler, president; Dr. William 
B. Hildebrand; Dr. Malcom Phelps, chairman, 
board of directors. 

American Academy of Pediatrics: Dr. 
Crawford Bost, president; Dr. E. H. Christo- 
pherson, executive secretary. 

American Drug Manufacturers Associa- 
tion: Dr. J. H. Fitzgerald Dunning, presi- 
dent; Dr. Karl Bambach, executive vice presi- 
dent. 

American Hospital Association: Dr. Mor- 
ris H. Kreeger; Mr. Kenneth Williamson, as- 
sociate director; Dr. Albert W. Snoke. 
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American Medical Association: Dr. Elmer 
Hess; Dr. Frank Wilson; Dr. George F. Lull, 
secretary. 

American Osteopathic Association: Dr. R. 
C. McCaughan, executive secretary; Dr. 
Chester D. Swope, chairman, department of 
public relations. 

American Pharmaceutical Association: 
Mr. Newell W. Stewart, president; Dr. Robert 
P. Fischelis, secretary. 

American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association: Mr. Kenneth F. Valentine, pres- 
ident-elect. 

American Public Health Association: Dr. 
Herman E. Hilleboe, president; Dr. Hollis S. 
Ingraham. 

American School Health Association: Dr. 
Claire A. Christman, director of school 
health; Miss Mary A. Thompson, superin- 
tendent, health education. 

American Surgical Trade Association: Mr. 
Russell Schneider, consultant. 

Cutter Laboratories: Mr. E. A. Cutter, Jr., 
executive vice president; Dr. Walter Ward. 

Eli Lilly & Co.: Mr. Eugene N. Beesley, 
president; Mr. Forrest Teel, executive vice 
president. 

Hospital Industries Associations: Mr. J. J. 
Egan, president; Mr. William Smith, execu- 
tive secretary. 

Manufacturers Surgical Trade Association: 
Dr. Arthur L. Faubel, secretary; Mr. F. A. 
Holt, Jr. 

National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores: Mr. J. Louis Gundling; Mr. John 
E. Donaldson, 

National Association of Retail Druggists: 
Mr. John W. Dargavel, executive secretary; 
Mr. George B. Frates. 

National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis: Mr. Basil O'Connor, president; Mr. Ray- 
mond H. Barrows, executive director; Dr. 
Hart Van Riper, medical director. 

National Medical Association: Dr. W. Mon- 
tague Cobb, Dr. Joseph G. Gathings. 

National Wholesale Druggists Association: 
Mr. James E. Allen, chairman of the board; 
Mr. E. Allen Newcomb, executive secretary. 

Parke-Davis & Co.: Mr. Homer C. Fritsch, 
executive vice president; Dr. Fred Stimpert, 
director, microbiological research. 

Pitman-Moore Co.: Mr. K. F. Valentine, 
president; Dr. S. R. Bozeman. 

Sharp & Dohme, Inc.: Mr. William L. 
Dempsey, president; Mr. John G. Bill, vice 
president. 

Wyeth Laboratories: Mr. Harry S. Howard, 
president; Mr. H. W. Blades, executive vice 
president. 

Congressional: Senator Lister Hill, Ala- 
bama; Senator William A. Purtell, Connecti- 
cut; Representative J. Percy Priest, Tennes- 
see; Representative Charles A. Wolverton, 
New Jersey; Representative John W. Hesel- 
ton, Massachusetts; Mr. Harry Carter, execu- 
tive assistant to Senator Alexander H. Smith, 
New Jersey; Mr. William G. Reidy, profes- 
sional staff, Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare; Mr. Kurt Borchardt, pro- 
fessional staff, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

State and Territorial health officers: Dr. 
D. G. Gill, Alabama; Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, 
Connecticut; Dr. Floyd I. Hudson, Delaware; 
Dr. D. L. Seckinger, District of Columbia; 
Dr. Ralph W. McComas, Florida; Dr. John H. 
Venable, Georgia; Dr. Roland R. Cross, Illi- 
nois; Dr. B. Groesbeck, Indiana; Dr. Edmund 
G. Zimmerer, Iowa; Dr. Thomas R. Hood 
and Dr. Philip A. Bearg, Kansas; Dr. Edward 
Davens, Maryland; Dr. S. B. Kirkwood, Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Albert E. Heustis, Michigan; 
Dr. Daniel Borgsma, New Jersey; Dr. Her- 
man E. Hilleboe and Dr. Robert F. Korns, 
New York; Dr. J. W. R. Norton, North Caro- 
lina; Dr. Ralph E. Dwork, Ohio; Dr. Abel 
DeJuan, Puerto Rico; Dr. N. H. Dyer, West 
Virginia; Dr. Carl N. Neupert, Wisconsin. 
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ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED AT CITIZENS CON- 
FERENCE ON SALK POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 27, 
1955 


Advertising Council. 

American Academy of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology. 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

American Association of University Women. 

American Council on Education. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Legion. = 

American Medical Association. 

American Municipal Association, 

American National Red Cross. 

American Parents Committee, Inc. 

American Public Welfare Association, Inc, 

Association for Childhood Education. 

Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc. 

Camp Fire Girls. 

Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Cooperative Health Federation. 

Council of State Governments. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Inc. 

Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America. 

International Association of Machinists. 

National Catholic Educational Association. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

National Conference for Cooperation in 
Health Education. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

National Council of Negro Women, Inc. 

National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
Talysis. 

National Education Association of the 
United States. 

National Farmers Union, 

National Grange. 

National Jewish Welfare Board. 

National School Board Association. 

National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. 

National Urban League. 

Railway Labor Executives Association. 

Save the Children Federation, Inc. 

Spokesmen for Children, Inc. 

Temple Hill Baptist Church. 

United Mine Workers of America. 

United Parents Association. 

United States Conference of Mayors. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
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MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE 


The following recommendations were 
made at the first meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on Poliomyelitis Vac- 
cine. 

(a) That the supplies of Salk vaccine be 
distributed in the most equitable manner on 
a State-by-State basis, and that the total 
supply for the next 2 months (i. e., until 
July 1) be limited to children 5-9 inclusive. 

(Notre—This recommendation appears to 
vary somewhat with the epidemiological and 
geographical characteristics of poliomyelitis. 
The reasons for selecting this age group on 
a country-wide basis are: 

(i) NFIP program has included 9 million 
children in this age group as their first 
priority. 

(ii) It is not only the most susceptible 
age group for the whole country, but it is 
also the group in which there is evidence 
that the vaccine is effective. 

(iii) It is currently estimated there will be 
enough vaccine to immunize age group 5-9 
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in the United States before the peak of the 
polio season. 

(iv) It is a group easy to reach. 

(v) If age priorities were set up on a 
State-by-State basis, it might create con- 
fusion between neighboring States.) 

(b) That every physician keep a record 
of the name, address, age and date of vac- 
cination on the individual, as well as the lot 
number and names of the distributor and 
manufacturer; and that every distributor 
keep a record of the lot number and manu- 
facturer and the customer. 

(c) That State advisory committees be set 
up immediately to gather information con- 
cerning the needs, distribution, and uses of 
vaccine within the States and that these 
committees be representative of the health 
departments, medical societies, pharmaceuti- 
cal associations, and general public. 

(d) That the State advisory groups work 
closely with the staff of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Poliomyelitis Vaccine 
to determine how much vaccine is needed for 
public agencies for the immunization of 
children who cannot afford to pay for it. 
Thus a fair proportion of the vaccine may 
be allocated for such children and who will 
be in the age group 5-9 years for the next 
2 months, 

(e) That the manufacturers report their 
supplies of vaccine to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare every 2 
weeks so that the National Advisory Com- 
mittee can recommend to the manufacturers 
equitable geographical distribution of vac- 
cine so that it will reach the greatest num- 
ber of 5-9 children during the next 2 
months. 

(f) That an allocation be made for the 
Department of Defense to procure vaccine 
for personnel of the uniformed services and 
their dependents, in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Poliomyelitis Vaccine as to dis- 
tribution. 

(g) That vaccine for members and de- 
pendents of the uniformed services abroad, 
and for personnel and dependents of the 
Department of State and other United States 
Government agencies abroad be admin- 
istered by the Department of Defense; and 
that allocations for such use be determined 
by the committee consistent with the age- 
group priority in effect in the United States. 

(h) That the vaccine should be made 
available on a world-wide scale as soon as 
possible, 

In connection with these recommenda- 
tions, the committee urged that the people 
of the United States be kept thoroughly in- 
formed of the status of vaccine supplies, 
priority groups, allocation plans, and the 
like. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


During the colloquy between Mr. 
Morse and Mr. BENDER on the subject of 
the Salk vaccine, the following occurred: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the House has adopted the confer- 
ence report on the agricultural appro- 
priation bill. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is in the Cham- 
ber. I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the statement by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the conference report. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conference 
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report may be in order immediately fol- 
lowing the Senator’s statement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Has unanimous con- 
sent been granted that the conference 
report on the agricultural appropriation 
bill may be taken up at this time? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Unanimous consent has been 
granted for that purpose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 5239) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings on pp. 6456-6457.) 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Do I understand 
correctly that all the conferees were 
present when the conference report was 
agreed to? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was signed by all 
conferees on the part of the Senate who 
attended the conference. The minority 
was represented by the distinguished 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne], the ranking member of the sub- 
committee on agricultural appropria- 
tions. Also present was the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the conference report? 
Without objection, the report is agreed 
to 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, has 
the report been agreed to? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thought the dis- 
tinguished Presiding Officer was inquir- 
ing whether there was any objection to 
the consideration of the conference re- 
port. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. The Pre- 
siding Officer heard no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Therefore the Presid- 
ing Officer assumed that the report 
should be considered and adopted at the 
same time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I inquire what 
the status of the conference report is? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will withhold an- 
nouncement of agreement to the confer- 
ence report in order that the Senator 
from Florida may proceed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have a question or 
two which I should like to address to the 
distinguished chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, who was chairman 
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of the conference committee which con- 
sidered the bill. 

I note, first, a reference in the report 
indicating that the action of the Senate 
in stepping up by $308,700 the amount 
for plant quarantine inspection at ports 
was agreed to in conference, and that 
that additional amount will become 
available if the report shall be adopted. 
Am I correct in my understanding? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The conferees agreed to the Sen- 
ate amendment in respect to that item. 
It provides for $308,700, which I think 
is the largest amount which has ever 
been made available for that purpose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is, for plant 
quarantine at ports of entry, particular- 
ly where the hazard is the greatest? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, I assume 
that the Department of Agriculture will 
use the greater part of this sum at ports 
where the hazard is the greatest. That 
was brought out in the hearings, and I 
think that was the general understand- 
ing of the conferees. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

I should like to ask another question. 
The Senator will recall that the Senate 
committee took action by which the 
fund for emergency outbreaks of in- 
sects causing plant diseases was in- 
creased from $400,000 to $1,100,000. As 
I understand the report, which I have 
had in my possession for only a few min- 
utes, it seems to indicate that an in- 
crease from $400,000 to $1 million was 
approved, but the complete increase to 
$1,100,000 was not approved in con- 
ference. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. However, I should not like to have 
the Recorp closed with that statement, 
becouse it was generally understood that 
if it were necessary to have additional 
funds, they would be provided by way 
of supplemental appropriations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, there 
was no feeling evidenced at all in the 
conference committee of an unwilling- 
ness to meet any outbreak of that sort? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not at all. There 
was some difference of opinion as to the 
sum that might be needed, but it was a 
matter of sheer conjecture on the part 
of the conferees on both sides, because 
we did not have the scientific informa- 
tion which would enable us to ascertain 
to a nicety the amount of money needed 
to deal with any emergency outbreak. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

My next question relates to the general 
amount available for research in the field 
of controlling, and, we hope, eradicating, 
screw worm, the pest which is so ad- 
versely affecting livestock, particularly 
in the southern portion of the United 
States. Is there in the report any de- 
parture from the approval of that ob- 
jective? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I think the re- 
port very clearly indicates that it is the 
intention of the Department to deal with 
every one of the items set forth in the 
report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Including research 
in the matter of spreading decline in the 
citrus industry? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 
There is no question that the Depart- 
ment is obligated to do work in both of 
those fields. 

Mr. HOLLAND. For the present, that 
work is to be in research and surveys, 
with the direction contained in the re- 
port of the Senate committee still stand- 
ing that a speedy report be made if a 
method of contro] or elimination is dis- 
covered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is nothing in 
the conference report or in any agree- 
ment between the conferees of the House 
or the Senate that would in anywise in- 
dicate that a report will not be expedited 
as rapidly as may be possible. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
warmly congratulate the distinguished 
Senator and his fellow conferees upon 
retaining in the conference measure the 
important items which I have men- 
tioned, as well as others. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to asx the Senator from 
Georgia if there is any change at all in 
the sum of money made available for the 
conservation program. 

Mr. RUSSELL, The amount provided 
for the next calendar year is $250 mil- 
lion. As the Senator knows, the pro- 
gram operates on the calendar-year ba- 
sis rather than on the fiscal-year basis. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I notice that the 
conferees agreed to the House language 
providing for a special study of the price 
spread between the farmer and the con- 
sumer, and for that purpose appro- 
priated the sum of $250,000. 

Mr, RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The conferees, after some inten- 
sive discussion, concluded that that 
would be a sufficient amount to get the 
study under way. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The study will be 
conducted by the Department of Agri- 
culture under its marketing service pro- 
gram, will it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. They 
have a trained staff available to conduct 
that study. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the study also 
require some companion action by an 
appropriate committee of the Congress 
to doublecheck the survey and analysis 
which may be made? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I know of nothing that 
is more important at this time to com- 
bat the unreasonable attitude of some 
persons toward the farmers than is a 
study of the price spread between the 
farmer and the consumer. I believe that 
if consumers were aware of the fact that 
the farmer’s share of the dollar spent by 
consumers for food and clothing is con- 
stantly decreasing every year, they would 
have an entirely different attitude to- 
ward farm legislation which would place 
farmers on a parity with their fellow 
Americans. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator, and I commend him for the won- 
derful contribution he has made toward 
bringing to the Senate and piloting 
the agricultural appropriation bill 
through the conference committee with 
the help, of course, of other Senators. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to have 
those kind words from such a stout 
fighter for the farmers of the Nation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives an- 
nouncing its action on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate to House bill 5239, 
which was read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
May 17, 1955. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 24 to the bill entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
and for other purposes,” and concur therein. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR CONSERVATION 
PAYMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1573) to repeal section 
348 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call may be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have an announcement to make 
to the Senate, and I should like to have 
the attention of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader. 

When action has been concluded on 
H. R. 1573, which is the unfinished busi- 
ness, I hope it will be possible for the 
Senate to proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 217, Senate bill 153, to 
amend the REA loan formula. An effort 
is being made to reach an agreement 
among the members of the committee 
and other Senators interested in the 
measure, 

I also wish to place the Senate on 
notice that it is planned to consider 
Calendar No. 234, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 8, to amend the Constitution to 
authorize governors to fill temporary 
vacancies in the Congress caused by a 
disaster. J have previously cleared this 
measure with the able minority leader. 

The Subcommittee on Reorganization, 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, has ordered reported H. R. 3322, 
a bill to improve the administration of 
the program for utilization of surplus 
property for educational and health 
purposes. That bill could not be con- 
sidered today, but it is possible that it 
may be called up on Thursday. I wish 
Senators to be informed of this possi- 
bility, and I should like the able minor- 
ity leader to check H. R. 3322, since I 
have not previously cleared it with him. 
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I understand that the committee of 
conference will meet tomorrow to con- 
sider the reciprocal trade bill, so it may 
be that the conference report will be 
available for consideration by the Sen- 
ate on Thursday. I desire to place the 
Senate on notice as to that possibility. 

Also in conference are the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bills. As soon 
as the conference reports on those bills 
are ready, I hope that the Senate may 
proceed promptly to consider them. 

It is my plan to have the Senate take 
up on Friday Calendar No. 354, Senate 
bill 1048, the road bill. The report on 
that bill is due to be filed on Thursday, 
By agreement, no votes will be taken 
on the bill on Friday, but Senators may 
engage in as much discussion as may 
be desired on that day. The Senate will 
again be in session on next Monday, and 
during the early part of the week a de- 
termination can be made as to when 
the Senate may wish to vote on that 
measure. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So far as the pro- 
gram which the distinguished majority 
leader has outlined up to this time is 
concerned, it is entirely satisfactory, 
with the exception of the new bill he has 
mentioned. I will immediately check 
as to H. R. 3322. However, as to the 
other sequence of bills, I am certain that 
we will cooperate in every way possible. 

I also want to call the attention of the 
distinguished majority leader to my un- 
certainty as to proceeding with S. 1048, 
the highway bill. That bill has been 
called to my attention by a number of 
Senators on this side of the aisle. I un- 
derstand, as the majority leader has 
stated, that the report and minority 
views are due to be filed Thursday noon 
and presumably will go to the Public 
Printer at that time. The printed copies 
should be available and on the desks of 
Senators by noon on Friday. 

But because the minority views con- 
stitute the supporting document for an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the proposed $27 billion road 
bill, as to the need for which there is 
an honest difference of opinion, some 
Members, especially those who are not 
on the Committee on Public Works, have 
suggested that it might be more satis- 
factory for them to have the weekend 
in which to study the minority views 
and the accompanying amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, so as to enable 
them to participate more fully in the 
debate on Monday. 

I merely mention this to the distin- 
guished majority leader because I have 
had a number of requests from Senators 
on this side of the aisle to permit that 
to be done, if it would fit in with the 
plans. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. My inclina- 
tion always is to conform with any sug- 
gestion made by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, if it is possible to do so. I 
would be the last to urge that any action 
whatsoever be taken on the road bill on 
Friday, other than to afford Senators 
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who are prepared to discuss the bill an 
opportunity to do so. 

The bill was reported last Friday. It 
is somewhat unusual, whether it be an 
appropriation bill or a $27 billion road 
bill, for a committee to have a full week 
to file a report on action which it has 
taken. But, Mr. President, the com- 
mittee did have a week. The bill was 
reported to the Senate last Friday, and 
no action will be taken until Friday of 
this week, and then there will be only 
general discussion, and any 1 of the 96 
Senators can take home the majority 
report and the minority views, and any 
individual reports which may be avail- 
able, study them, read them, and digest 
them until Monday. I expect that the 
Senate will be considering the road bill 
into Tuesday, and perhaps Wednesday. 

I desire to make it abundantly clear 
that I have assured the minority leader 
that there would be no votes on Friday, 
but I have also assured other Senators 
that we would proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill, if the Senate sustains 
me, on Friday, for the purpose of having 
general discussion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, at the 
insistence of minority Members who re- 
quested that they be given until Thurs- 
day to file their views, the matter was 
delayed. As a matter of fact, I asked 
unanimous consent, because unanimous 
consent had to be obtained, that the mi- 
nority be permitted until Thursday to 
file their views. The only reason for the 
delay is that they wanted time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I am sure the 
majority leader knows, it is the desire at 
all times of the minority leader, in the 
normal processes of the Senate, to co- 
operate fully, but the report of the com- 
mittee itself, as shown on page 6 of the 
calendar, was apparently filed on May 
13. This is only the 17th—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I call at- 
tention to the fact we are not debating 
the bill today. The report was filed last 
Friday. We are not even going to start 
debating the bill until next Friday, and 
then there will be nothing but general 
discussion. The bill will be discussed 
again on Monday. If the distinguished 
Senator from California desires, I am 
willing to agree that there be no votes on 
Monday. I am certain there is no pos- 
sibility of getting a vote on Friday, and 
probably not on Monday. 

I did not object to the unanimous con- 
sent request of the minority that they 
have one full week to explain what they 
had voted on a week before. I thought 
it was unusual. I said so to the chairman 
of the subcommittee and the chairman 
of the full committee. I desire to go 
along with my delightful friend, the 
minority leader, and the other Mem- 
bers of the minority, but I do not want 
to have further delay in the case of an 
important bill or program, for which 
the President has a plan; for which he 
submitted a recommendation; on which 
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in the committee there have been weeks 
and weeks of hearings, and then weeks 
of voting; and in connection with which 
there has been a week to write about 
what the committee did, and then an- 
other week to explain what the minority 
did. Senators can read the views on 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, 
and vote on Tuesday. The Senate is go- 
ing to be crowded at the end of the 
session if we keep dragging our feet, and 
that is exactly what I think was done in 
the matter of filing the minority views. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would not discuss 
too much dragging of feet 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from California can say what he wishes 
to, but the Senator from Texas will say 
it is unusual for a committee to take 
a week to have minority views filed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
remember the tax bill, when we had a 
discussion as to how much time should 
be allowed for filing minority views, after 
the bill had been reported by the Finance 
Committee, without a single change from 
the bill as passed by the House? There 
was a request for unlimited time within 
which to file minority views. After dis- 
cussion we finally arranged for a certain 
period. I do not wish to trust to my 
recollection, but as soon as I can get 
the information—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator will take the same position with 
regard to the filing of minority views 
on the road bill as on the filing of views 
on the tax bill, we shall have no diffi- 
culty. As I remember, the Senator from 
California did not wish to agree to giv- 
ing unlimited time. He wanted prompt 
action. He was willing to let it go over 
the weekend, until Tuesday or Wednes- 
day. Finally we arrived at a date which 
was agreeable. 

I can understand no earthly reason 
why any Senator should object to having 
a general discussion of the road bill on 
Friday, when the minority views are to 
be filed on Thursday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. All I can say to 
the Senator from Texas, both in his 
capacity as a distinguished Senator and 
as the majority leader is, that, in my 
capacity as minority leader, I also have 
some obligation to Members on our side 
of the aisle. What we agree to do is not 
a matter of personal convenience to the 
two of us. We can generally get to an 
understanding on these matters, and I 
intend to continue to try to do so. But 
some Senators on our side of the aisle 
who are not members of the committee 
are interested in the bill, and the gov- 
ernors of their States are interested in 
the bill. There has been discussion as 
to whether the highway program should 
be financed in one way or another way. 
There is a desire that progress be made. 
Since the minority views will not be 
available until Thursday, and the 
amendment is going to be in the nature 
of a substitute, it was thought it would 
be reasonable that the debate not start 
until Monday. I am merely trying to 
carry out a specific request, and at least 
explore the situation with the distin- 
guished Senator, who is always so 
generous and affable in trying to adjust 
such matters to the satisfaction of 96 
Senators, each of whom has a different 
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view regarding the procedure which 
should be followed and as to when a 
measure should be taken up. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand the Senator’s position. 
I appreciate that some Senators on his 
side of the aisle make certain requests of 
him. There are occasions when Senators 
on my side of the aisle make certain 
requests of me. I think most of the time 
they are reasonable requests. Some- 
times they fall in the category which the 
Senator has indicated. I would be the 
first one in the Senate to see to it that 
the Senator from California and the 
minority had full and ample time. The 
minority asked for a week to file their 
views, and got every day they requested. 
They got it by unanimous consent. The 
views are to be filed on Thursday. I 
think if the request had been made that 
the views be filed on Friday, the Senate 
would have gone that far. But, as the 
Senator from Texas has said to mem- 
bers of the committee, the highway 
measure is a major bill. There are Sena- 
tors—certainly there are on the majority 
side—who will consume several hours 
discussing the action taken by the com- 
mittee. I think Friday can be profitably 
used in that debate. 

If the minority does not choose to 
speak on Friday, at the conclusion of the 
general discussion by Members on this 
side of the aisle the Senator from Texas 
will move that the Senate recess to Mon- 
day. He has already assured the Sena- 
tor from California that there would be 
no votes on Friday. Such an arrange- 
ment would give every Senator an oppor- 
tunity to confer with his colleagues, to 
confer with himself, if he needed to, and 
to confer and clear the matter with the 
governor of his State. The bill will 
merely be discussed, and it is not going 
to be passed on Friday, or on Monday, 
either. However, if we do not get started 
on it, there may be no bill passed at all. 

I think the proposal before the Senate 
is a reasonable one. In view of the as- 
surances I-have given the distinguished 
minority leader, I hope he will do what 
I am sure I would do if I were in his 
position, which would be to say to the 
majority leader, “It is not proposed to 
have any votes on the bill. Senators can 
read the reports over the weekend. We 
do not think there will be any votes on 
Monday. On Tuesday perhaps we can 
decide when we can vote.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wanted to clear 
the Recorp about the statement that 
the request with respect to the time 
within which to file minority views was 
unprecedented. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I never said 
it was unprecedented. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico indicated either 
that it was unprecedented or at least 
that it was unusual. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I said it was 
unusual, and I think the record will so 
show. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But this year, as 
shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 2, after considerable colloquy, 
during which the minority leader was 
prepared to agree to the allowance of a 
week's time for the filing of minority 
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views on the tax bill, there was consid- 
erable discussion to the effect that 1 
week would not be sufficient time in 
which to prepare and present the minor- 
ity views; and finally we agreed upon 10 
days for the filing of the minority views. 
So I am not particularly raising the 
point as an issue. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
the generosity of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia in that connection, and I appeal 
for the same generosity now. 

Of course at this time there is a some- 
what different situation. On the other 
occasion I was in Minnesota, in a hospi- 
tal bed, and I had not had a chance 
either to see and study the report which 
was prepared or to prepare separate 
views. 

Although later it was determined that 
the report did not appeal to a majority of 
the Senate, the Senator from California 
agreed to provide that opportunity at 
that time; and in this case I shall ap- 
preciate having him read and digest the 
majority report, which I also hope he 
will support. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR CONSERVATION 
PAYMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1573) to repeal section 
348 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
applies to the further consideration of 
the unfinished business will be read at 
this time. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, that, effective on Tuesday, May 
17, 1955, after the conclusion of routine 
morning business, during the further con- 
sideration of H. R. 1573, a bill to repeal sec- 
tion 348 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, debate on any amendment, motion, 
or appeal, except a motion to lay on the table, 
shall be limited to 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the proposer of 
any such motion or amendment and the 
majority leader: Provided, That in the event 
the majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the mi- 
nority leader or some Senator designated by 
him: Provided furtaer, That no amendment 
that is not germane to the provisions of the 
bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the bill debate shall be 
limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by the majority and 
minority leaders. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], I call up the 
amendment which lies at the desk, and 
ask to have it stated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
have the yeas and nays ordered on the 
question of agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Nr. President, I ex- 
pect to join in making such a request 
at the appropriate time. However, there 
are some Senators who have said they 
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wish to change somewhat the wording of 
the amendment. So I prefer to leave to 
myself the right to change the wording, 
if such a request is made, and if it seems 
wise to change it. I assure the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota that at 
the conclusion of the debate I shall join 
with him in requesting the yeas and 
nays on the question of agreeing to the 
amendment. I wish to have a yea-and- 
nay vote taken on the question of agree- 
ing to the amendment, and I hope that 
all Members of the Senate will have a 
chance to express their position in that 
way. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
HoLLANb, on behalf of himself, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. WATKINS, was 
read, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That section 348 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amend- 
ed, effective with respect to 1955 and subse- 
quent crops, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 348. (a) Any person who knowingly 
harvests an acreage of any basic agricultural 
commodity on his farm which has been de- 
termined by the Secretary to be in excess of 
the farm acreage allotment for such com- 
modity for the farm for such year under 
this title shall not be eligible for any pay- 
ment for such year under the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as amend- 
ed. For the purposes of this section, no 
person shall be deemed to have harvested 
any acreage of any basic agricultural com- 
modity in excess of his farm acreage allot- 
ment by reason of harvesting corn for en- 
silage, harvesting wheat in an amount not 
in excess of 15 acres, harvesting a commodity 
or a crop with respect to which producers 
have rejected marketing quotas in a mar- 
keting-quota referendum, or harvesting pea- 
nuts for seed to be used for the raising of 
peanuts to be hogged off. 

“(b) Persons applying for any payment of 
Money under the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, shall 
be required to establish their eligibility for 
such payment under this section in such 
manner as the Secretary may prescribe by 
regulation.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
amend section 348 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938.“ 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Florida on behalf of himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that 1 hour is now available 
to each side, for debate on the amend- 
ment, with the hour for the proponents 
to be controlled by myself, and the hour 
for the opponents to be controlled by the 
majority leader. Is that correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Yes; if the majority leader is 
opposed to the amendment; otherwise, 
the time in opposition to the enactment 
will be under the control of the minority 
leader. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 2 min- 
utes in order to read a communication 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and to 
various other Senators. The communi- 
cation, which came this morning, May 
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17, 1955, from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Ezra Taft Benson, reads as 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 17, 1955. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 
Hon. Spressarp L. HOLLAND. 

Dear SENATORS: Our views have been re- 
quested on the proposed amendment to H. R. 
1573 which was discussed in the Senate on 
Friday, May 13. This proposed amendment 
would retain section 348 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 as it now stands but 
would add language to exempt corn for en- 
silage, wheat acreages not in excess of 15 
acres, crops with respect to which producers 
have rejected marketing quotas, and peanuts 
for seed to be used for the raising of peanuts 
to be hogged off. 

The proposed amendment generally will 
tend to make eligible the smaller farms and 
thereby overcome many of the objections 
which the Department has to the provisions 
of section 348, as amended, by the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954. However, these exemp- 
tions will involve some problems of admin- 
istration, especially with respect to ensilage 
corn and seed peanuts. 


Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, 
Secretary. 


Mr. President, I yield such time as he 
may require to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is in the best interests not only 
of the American farmers, but also the 
general public, that H. R. 1573 in its 
present form not pass the Senate. 
Rather, I am of the opinion that the 
basic problem which this bill is designed 
to correct can better be handled by adop- 
tion of the amendments in the nature of 
a substitute which has been jointly spon- 
sored by Senators HOLLAND, AIKEN, AN- 
DERSON, and myself. 

H. R. 1573 would repeal section 348 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended in 1954. Section 348 
provides that— 

Any person who knowingly harvests any 
basic agricultural commodity on his farm 
which has been determined by the Secretary 
to be in excess of the farm acreage allot- 
ment for such commodity for the farm for 
each year * * * shall not be eligible for 
any payment for such year under the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended (Agricultural Conservation pro- 
gram). 


The problem here, which H. R. 1573 
hopes to solve, is basically this: Under 
marketing quota requirements, a farmer 
with a wheat acreage allotment of less 
than 15 acres can grow and harvest 15 
acres of wheat without penalty. This 
exemption, however, does not apply to 
the eligibility requirement for payments 
under the Agricultural Conservation 
program as provided in section 348 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
I do believe that it is rather inconsistent 
for the law to permit a farmer to market 
up to 15 acres of wheat without penalty 
when quotas are in effect and qualify for 
price support at the same time, but on 
the other hand to deny him assistance 
under the Agricultural Conservation 
program unless he plants within his 
acreage allotment. Why? Because 
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marketing quotas are a much more se- 
vere form of control than acreage al- 
lotments, yet when quotas are in effect 
a farmer can qualify for Government 
benefits even if he markets more than 
his acreage allotment, so long as it is 
less than 15 acres, while if only acreage 
allotments are in effect he cannot qualify 
for assistance under the Agricultural 
Conservation program if his acreage al- 
lotment is less than 15 acres and he 
should plant up to 15 acres. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. My time is limited, 
and I prefer to complete this statement. 
Then I shall be glad to yield, if I have 
time left. 

Although H. R. 1573 would solve this 
problem, as would the amendment pro- 
posed by Senators HOLLAND, AIKEN, AN- 
DERSON, and myself, it has certain other 
defects which seem in my opinion to out- 
weigh its benefits. On the other hand, 
the substitute we have proposed not only 
would solve this problem, but has addi- 
tional advantages as well. This I believe 
will be apparent, Mr. President, from the 
following analysis: 

The basic reason for requiring that 
farmers must comply with acreage allot- 
ments in order to receive assistance un- 
der the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, is to provide an added sanction to 
induce compliance with production con- 
trols so that production can more nearly 
be brought into line with demand. Al- 
though production controls at best are 
not too effective in bringing and keeping 
supply in line with demand, it is impor- 
tant in light of the big surpluses on hand 
of basic commodities that they be rein- 
forced by other sanctions such as that 
provided by section 348. This is es- 
pecially true with respect to the farms 
owned by one-third of our farmers, who 
produce 80 percent of our marketable 
crop value and who receive 85 percent of 
our net farm income. 

However, I do agree with the commit- 
tee which reported H. R. 1573, that sec- 
tion 348 should not apply to our small 
farms, especially those having wheat and 
corn acreage allotments of less than 15 
acres. But I cannot agree that it should 
not be made applicable to the large com- 
mercial farms, which, though fewer in 
number, produce the bulk of our food 
and forage crops. Specifically, my rea- 
sons for this are: 

First. If public funds are to be used to 
increase the capacity of these commer- 
cial farms, as is the case with respect to 
the agricultural conservation program, 
while at the same time the Government 
is obliged to support the prices of the 
crops in question, then the public interest 
certainly requires that sanctions be im- 
posed which will work toward the goal of 
keeping supply in line with demand. 

That the bulk of payments now made 
under the agricultural conservation 
program are for practices which pri- 
marily increase output rather than build 
the soil as do more permanent type prac- 
tices, is revealed by table 5 of the Sum- 
mary of the Agricultural Conservation 
Program for 1953 published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In 1953, 42 
percent of the $185 million farmers re- 
ceived was spent for fertilizer and in- 
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organic materials—limestone, phosphate 
and potash. Another 14 percent was 
used for protective manure crops. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the commercial fertilizer pro- 
ducers are well aware of this fact, as the 
following newsletter dated May 3, 1955, 
by Robert M. Koch, executive secretary, 
National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., indicates: 

ACP AUTHORIZATION FOR 1956 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1955. 
To Persons Interested in the Agricultural 
Conservation Program: 

A week ago today the Senate, in the most 
unusual action taken since I have been as- 
sociated with the agricultural-conservation 
program overwhelmingly approved continu- 
ing the ACP for 1956 at the $250 million 
level. The administration originally re- 
quested $175 million from the House and 
then, after it was passed by the House at $250 
million, it asked the Senate to reduce the 
amount to $175 million. When the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee and the full 
Appropriations Committee reported the bill 
at $250 million, Senator WILLIAMS, of Dela- 
ware, made an attempt on the Senate floor 
to reduce the 1956 ACP to $195 million. In 
spite of the fact that his effort was to leave 
the program at $20 million higher than that 
recommended by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Senate by a rollcall vote of 76 to 5 
approved the $250 million. 

Strong bipartisan support was given to the 
program when many leading Republican and 
Democratic Senators pleaded for an adequate 
ACP. Everyone interested in the ACP should 
write to their Senators thanking those who 
supported the program at $250 million and 
raising the question with those who voted 
against it as to whether they are voting in 
the best interests for the conservation of the 
soil in their States. 
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Furthermore, the repeal of the Holland 
amendment which had been expected mo- 
mentarily has run into a serious snag. Here 
at the congressional level many fail to appre- 
ciate the significant effect which the so- 
called Holland amendment has on the ad- 
ministration of the ACP and the participa- 
tion of farmers in this important program. 
Even though the House passed this bill 
unanimously to the Senate floor, we need 
grassroot support to assure passage. When 
Senator HoLianp objected to passage of this 
bill on Monday, April 25, on the Consent Cal- 
endar, Senator LYNDON JoHNsoN, majority 
leader, scheduled it for consideration 
immediately after the USDA appropriation 
bill Tuesday. However, Senator HOLLAND 
then asked for time in which to work out an 
acceptable compromise. He is planning to 
propose this compromise this week and we 
need contacts from the grassroots to assure 
repeal of this obstacle to the administration 
of the ACP. While airmail letters may be in 
sufficient time, if the bill comes up Thursday 
or Friday of this week, we need telegrams 
and telephone calls to head off the indus- 
trious work of Senator HoLLAND and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, which 
is actively backing Senator HoLLAND’s effort 
to restrict the administration of the ACP. 
On the back of this letter is a complete list 
of Senators and how they voted on the ACP. 
Be sure and contact them on both the ACP 
and Holland amendment repeal. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT M. Kock, 
Executive Secretary. 


P. S.— Both USDA Assistant Secretaries 
McConnell and Peterson testified for repeal 
of H. R. 1573. 
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I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that 
the Members of the Senate will not yield 
to this type of selfish pressure. 

Second. If we want to really advance 
soil conservation on lands devoted to the 
growing of soil-depleting crops, then 
farmers, if they are to be eligible for 
price supports on such crops—and they 
are the crops in question here—should 
be required to observe acreage allot- 
ments. In this respect I invite atten- 
tion to the fact that from 1936 to 1944 
the Department of Agriculture paid 
farmers $1,666,300,000 under the agri- 
cultural conservation program to with- 
draw from production soil-depleting 
crops, including those here in question. 
Farmers were given an acreage allot- 
ment, and if they kept within that al- 
lotment they received an agricultural 
conservation program payment. 

That such a practice was more of a 
permanent soil-conserving nature than 
most of those for which farmers are 
compensated today under the agricul- 
tural conservation program cannot be 
disputed. As Rainer Schickele, chair- 
man of the agricultural economics de- 
partment of North Dakota Agricultural 
College, has so ably stated in his recent 
book, Agricultural Policy: 

The public interest is concerned primarily 
with erosion control, with keeping the top- 
soil in place, because it constitutes the non- 
renewable-fund resource of the soil. Fer- 
tility maintenance, better farm use of water, 
and maintaining forages are essential only 
insofar as they are needed to control erosion. 
The ACP objective fails to make this impor- 
tant distinction. Consequently, a certain 
proportion of the available funds is used to 
pay for practices on land which would not 
have been permanently damaged if these 
practices had not been performed. 

There can be no question that a consider- 
able part of the ACP payments are being 
made for practices on land where those 
practices are not necessary for the public 
interest in soil conservation * * *. 

If the funds now disbursed on lands not 
subject to erosion could be shifted over to 
unprotected erosible lands the effectiveness 
of the program could be substantially in- 
creased. We, as a nation, would get more 
real soil conservation per tax dollar spent 
than we are getting now (p. 104). 


Contrary to the opinion of some with 
respect to this matter, it is evident that 
not to require compliance with acreage 
allotments on soil-depleting crops as a 
condition for receiving ACP payments on 
farms having an allotment of over 15 
acres would result in less conservation 
worthy of the name than would be the 
case if section 348 were repealed out- 
right. 

Third. The situation which H. R. 1573 
is designed to correct is a problem pri- 
marily in only the commercial wheat and 
corn areas. Wheat farmers in the fol- 
lowing States are not affected by the eli- 
gibility requirement imposed by section 
348, since they are outside the commer- 
cial wheat areas and acreage allotments 
are not allocated to farmers: Alabama, 
Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. 

The same is true with respect to corn 
farmers in the States of Arizona, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
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Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Hampshire, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming. 

With respect to wheat and corn farm- 
ers having allotments of less than 15 
acres, the problem can more effectively 
be solved by the amendment which Sen- 
ators HOLLAND, AIKEN, ANDERSON, and I 
have proposed to H. R. 1573. 

Mr. President, that concludes the 
statement I had intended to make on 
this amendment. I shall be glad now to 
respond to the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. CASE]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, at the 
point in the Senator’s remarks, where 
I sought to interrogate him, my atten- 
tion was attracted by his reference to a 
comparison between marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments. 

I thought I understood him to say that 
marketing quotas would be more severe 
than acreage allotments. I was wonder- 
ing on what basis he felt that was true. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know that 
I understand all the technicalities in- 
volved in the question, but I believe that 
to be a correct statement. I am not a 
member of the committee. I take that 
statement largely from Senators who 
have made a study of the subject. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If a farmer has an al- 
lotment and he violates it, he loses his 
price support; if he violates his market- 
ing quota he suffers a stiff penalty, 
which probably makes it unprofitable 
for him to violate the agreement. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam not 
sure that that goes to the point here in- 
volved. I must say that my feeling 
through the years has been more and 
more that a marketing-quota system 
would be preferable to acreage allot- 
ments. I recognize the fact that that 
may be true in my case particularly, 
because of the problem that arises in an 
area of uncertain rainfall. Very fre- 
quently corn growers in South Dakota do 
not know whether they will have a crop 
or not because of the deficiency of rain. 
If there were a marketing quota, instead 
of an acreage-allotment system, the 
farmers would have the privilege of 
marketing a certain amount of their 
crop in a given season. If the rainfall 
was sufficient to enable them to reap a 
normal crop and anticipate their mar- 
keting quota, they could store it or 
carry it over. If in the next season the 
crop was short, they could perhaps bene- 
fit from a more normal marketing, and 
in that way have a normal income. 

When acreage allotments under rigid 
controls are applied, and the allotments 
are cut successively 11 percent, or even 
as much as 30 percent, as happened in 
some of our counties in the past few 
years, the farmers are so restricted in 
their acreage that they do not have 
enough total production, even in a good 
year, to carry the cost of the equipment 
which it is necessary for them to have if 
they are to produce corn or wheat. 

Therefore I have felt that it would be 
more humane and much fairer to apply 
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a marketing quota system instead of an 
acreage allotment system. Each farmer 
could then carry his own ever-normal 
granary, so to speak, and have a normal 
income during the year. 

Mr. WATKINS. There is consider- 
able merit to the argument of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. However, the 
present law requires acreage control in- 
stead of marketing quotas. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
may be so. However, what intrigued me 
was the remark of the Senator from 
Utah that marketing quotas would be 
more severe than acreage allotments. I 
was not sure that I wanted to accept that 
statement, 

Mr. WATKINS. That may be, but 
that happens to be my opinion after 
studying the question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to ask one other question, which 
goes to the question of tying soil con- 
servation practice payments to crop pro- 
duction allotments. 

In my State soil conservation pay- 
ments are tied to some specific program, 
such as the building of a dam or terrac- 
ing or the planting of trees or the plant- 
ing of legumes in place of crops. To do 
any work of that kind a farmer must 
necessarily make an investment him- 
self. He must put some money into the 
operation, and also some effort. He sac- 
rifices the prospect of immediate returns 
in the form of the production of a crop 
by devoting his land or his money or his 
effort to conserving water or conserving 
soil, from which he will get no monetary 
return. Therefore why should he not 
be encouraged to engage in such con- 
servation practices, instead of being sub- 
ject to the second penalty of being de- 
nied any cooperation on soil conserva- 
tion practices if he exceeds his acreage 
allotment? 

Mr. WATKINS. There is a very sim- 
ple answer to that question. All the 
farmer has to do is obey the law which 
provides for the acreage allotment to 
him. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Obey the 
law? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Obey the 
law, or obey a regulation? 

Mr. WATKINS. A regulation which 
is authorized by law and which the 
farmers accept voluntarily. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Why 
does the Senator believe 60 percent of 
the corn growers of South Dakota—and 
although South Dakota is not entirely a 
corn-growing State, a considerable quan- 
tity of corn is grown in the eastern and 
southeastern areas of the State—refused 
to sign up last year? It was because 
the repeated cuts in the acreage allotted 
to them had so reduced their crops that 
they could not get a sufficient return to 
carry the investment in their land and 
machinery. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is likely to hap- 
pen under the program we have today. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I do not know who con- 
trols the time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from Utah has the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. I control this time, 
and I do not know how much time the 
Senator from Florida wants me to take. 
Perhaps I am trespassing on the time of 
another Senator. 

Mr. THYE. Will the other side of this 
question give me 1 minute so that I may 
make a brief statement? Will the other 
side allot a minute to the Senator from 
Utah so that he may yield to me on that 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah has the floor under 
the statement by the Senator from 
Florida for as much time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
order to comply with the request of my 
distinguished senior colleague, I am will- 
ing to yield a few minutes for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, who is 
being charged with the time that is now 
being taken in this colloquy? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time now being used is under the control 
of the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND]. Approximately 20 minutes of 
that time has been used. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to know 
whether the time that is now being used 
by other Senators is time that has been 
allotted to me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. TI shall be glad to 
yield time for a question by the Senator 
from Minnesota, provided that we will be 
reimbursed for that time by the junior 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 2 minutes 
for that purpose. Let us be brief. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have already yield- 
ed to the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case]. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota wish me to yield to him so that he 
may answer a question of the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. THYE. I should like to make a 
brief comment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I believe a comment 
might well be made at this point on the 
subject under discussion between the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from 
South Dakota. A small producer who 
intends to feed most of his crop, whether 
it be corn or wheat, is not concerned at 
all about his acreage allotment, because 
he would not seal up any corn. The acre- 
age-allotment provision would concern 
him only if he were to seal up any of his 
grain. 

Since the so-called Holland amend- 
ment, or section 348, which we are now 
considering, was enacted, any good 
farmer in the diversified farming area 
who planted more than his allotted corn 
crop was disqualified from benefiting 
by the payments for soil conservation 
practices which are so desirable and 
necessary, if future generations are not 
to have land which is eroded and 
depleted. 
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All I am concerned with here is 
whether our soil conservation practices 
are to be continued. If they are, there is 
need to provide incentives to assure their 
continuation. The Extension Service 
which has existed for many years was 
trying to educate American farmers in 
good farming practices. However, many 
of those practices were not followed 
until an incentive program was estab- 
lished under the Agricultural Act. 

I believe the proposed amendment 
contains more dangerous defects from 
the standpoint of damaging soil conser- 
vation practices than anything I can 
imagine. That is why I should like to 
have section 348 in the present act 
repealed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah has the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. The whole theory of 
the price support program and the acre- 
age allotment system is to bring supply 
and demand into balance. It has not 
been brought in balance up to the present 
time, and it looks as though greater 
incentives will be needed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. We are 
not providing any way by which it may 
be done. We would be doing precisely 
the opposite, if the pending amendment 
should be agreed to. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is not the way 
in which I view it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. A double 
penalty is involved. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
yielded for a question, but the Senators 
to whom I yield wish to make speeches. 

I have no further time, unless the 
Senator from Florida desires to yield it 
tome. I have finished what I had to say. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The issue in this matter is whether to 
change the present law which provides 
for acreage allotments and is supple- 
mented by a provision to the effect that 
if a farmer knowingly exceeds his acre- 
age allotment he shall thereby be de- 
prived of the largesse extended by Uncle 
Sam, and of receiving money from Uncle 
Sam under the ACP program. 

We come down to this stage: During 
the past year I have heard many Sena- 
tors say, We believe in the rigid price- 
support program. We know perfectly 
well that a part of it involves strict acre- 
age allotments. We believe in those 
strict acreage allotments and we believe 
in strict enforcement. The question is, 
Is the Senate of the United States when 
saying all those good and high-sounding 
things, going to put its tongue in its cheek 
but at the same time refusing to accept 
one of the methods which is so effective 
in causing the farmer to live up to his 
acreage allotments? Are we in earnest 
about reducing the great agricultural 
overproduction which we have had, or 
are we merely saying we want to reduce 
it and, at the same time, propose so to 
cripple the Administrator and so to 
weaken the law that overproduction will 
continue? 

Mr. President, I yield 10 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I had not 
expected to speak quite so early this 
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afternoon, but I shall do the best I can 
under the circumstances. 

Last year section 348 was inserted in 
the Agricultural Act of 1954. It was 
approved by the majority of the con- 
ferees of the House and the Senate. The 
provision was placed in the law in order 
to bring the other basic agricultural 
commodities under the same regulation 
under which the cottongrower had to 
operate for the past 15 years, 

The provision was put into the act in 
an effort to find a way to enforce com- 
pliance with the law by those persons 
who had asked for the very law which 
some of them show every indication of 
violating, or encouraging the violation 
of, at the first chance they get. 

Section 348 of the 1954 act had some 
defects. The Holland amendment is an 
effort to remedy those defects. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Florida would do these things: 

It would exempt from the provisions 
of section 348 wheat growers who pro- 
duce less than 15 acres of wheat. It is 
definitely an effort to assist small farm- 
ers who might be expected not to under- 
stand the law too well. 

The amendment would exempt corn 
for silage. This would cover the situa- 
tion referred to by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], where farmers 
plant more than their allotment of corn. 
The amendment would permit them to 
put the corn grown on the excess acre- 
age into the silo without incurring a pen- 
alty. In fact, I do not think silage corn 
should have come under the law any 
more than red clover, alfalfa, cr other 
legumes and proteins. 

The Holland amendment would do 
away with the necessity of the State 
committees of the respective States send- 
ing questionnaires or forms to every 
farmer, whether he produces basic crops 
or not. That is one of the nuisances re- 
sulting from the 1954 law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I have only 10 minutes. 

This amendment would also relieve 
from the penalty the producer of those 
crops as to which controls had been 
voted down. That should be of par- 
ticular interest to the wheat grower this 
year, in view of the rumors we hear that 
controls over wheat may be voted down. 
I am not expressing any opinion on that 
point. 

If the Senator from South Dakota has 
a short question, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Was 
there not an exemption of peanuts? 

Mr. AIKEN.. Yes, of peanuts to be 
“hogged off.” If a planter raises more 
peanuts than his allotment, then, in- 
stead of digging them, he can turn the 
hogs in to the field. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
the same thing apply to corn that is 
“hogged off.” 

Mr. AIKEN. It would apply under 
the proposed amendment to silage corn. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to say 
for the information of the Senator from 
South Dakota that as the law now stands 
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and as it has always stood, peanuts 
solely for fattening purposes have never 
come under acreage allotment. The pur- 
pose of this exemption is to protect the 
farmer who has no acreage allotment 
and who does not want to sell under 
the price-support program, but raises 
enough feed for his own operation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is uncoubtedly 
aware of the complaints of dairy farm- 
ers because the law places ensilage corn 
under controls. The amendment which 
is now proposed removes controls on 
corn raised for the silo, and I am sure 
it would be gratefully received by the 
dairymen of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
South Dakota, Illinois, and other States. 
It really liberalizes the law. 

Mr. President, I would suggest to the 
Senator from Florida, however, a slight 
modification in his proposed amendment. 
In March the Senate passed without 
objection Senate Bill 46, which ex- 
empted from control wheat producers 
who used all their wheat on the farm 
who did not sell any at all, but used it 
for feed or for seed, and received no 
supports at all. 

On page 2 of the amendment, line 8, 
after the word “acres,” I would suggest 
adding the words “harvesting wheat for 
use as feed or seed on the farm where 
produced.” Those words would be in- 
serted to cover that type of crop, in the 
event the House should pass S. 46 which 
has been before it for the past 2 months. 
I do not know whether the Senator from 
Florida will accept that modification. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to ac- 
cept that modification, and I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the very proposal 
of the insertion of the provision sug- 
gested was to take care of the problem 
facing the farmers, regardless of whether 
the House passed the other bill or not. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the amendment does very 
well take care of the small farmer. It 
does not give the corporation farmer or 
the large farmer who cultivates from 100 
to 10,000 acres the right to violate the 
law willfully without incurring the pen- 
alty provided by section 348. 

By the vote on the amendment, Mr. 
President, we shall be able to ascertain 
whether those who in the past have said, 
“Give us these high supports and we will 
control our crops” meant what they said, 
because if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
and other Senators shall be rejected, it 
can only result in encouraging wide- 
spread violations of the law on the part 
of the corporation farmers and the large 
farmers who are not covered by the so- 
called Holland amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Does the Senator from 
Vermont realize that the amendment af- 
fects, to any degree, only the Midwest 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
Sin? They are the States which would 
be hardest hit by the amendment. The 
amendment would have little affect on 
North Dakota or the other major wheat- 
growing States. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Iam satisfied that there 
is pretty good compliance with the law in 
North Dakota. It could not be other- 
wise, because North Dakota is princi- 
pally a one-crop State. I believe the 
benefits to Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana 
would be very marked, indeed, if only by 
reason of the elimination of silage corn 
from the penalties. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator from Ver- 
mont said that North Dakota was a one- 
crop State. North Dakota is one of the 
most diversified farming States in the 
Nation. 

Mr. AIKEN. I may say that my own 
State also is largely a one-crop State, 
because three-fourths of the agriculture 
income is derived from dairy herds. 

I believe that 52 percent of the income 
in the Senator’s State of North Dakota, 
agriculturally speaking,comes from price 
supported crops. The income in North 
Dakota from that source is among the 
highest in the Union, in that respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield an additional 
2 minytes? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. As best I can see, those 
who would profit from the rejection of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Florida would be those who intend 
to violate the law. If they simply over- 
plant, the 1954 act provides that they 
may correct theiracreage. For instance, 
section 374 of the 1954 act reads: 

The Secretary shall provide, through the 
county and local committees, for measur- 
ing farms on which corn, wheat, cotton, pea- 
nuts, or rice is produced and for ascertaining 
whether the acreage planted for any year to 
any such commodity is in excess of the farm 
acreage allotment for such commodity for 
the farm under this title. 


Paragraph (c) of the same section 
provides: 

If the acreage determined to be planted 
to any basic agricultural commodity on the 
farm is in excess of the farm acreage allot- 
ment, the Secretary shall by appropriate reg- 
ulations provide for a reasonable time prior 
to harvest within which such planted acreage 
may be adjusted to the farm acreage allot- 
ment, 


That would give farmers time in which 
to cut off their extra planting of corn 
and to put it in the silo. It would give 
them time to curtail their acreage, so 
that they would not incur either the 
penalty provided by section 348 or the 
penalty of 50 percent of the support 
price, which is found elsewhere in the 
law. 

I should say that if the proposed 
amendment should be rejected, then we 
should only be giving a green light to 
those who willfully and knowingly in- 
tend to violate the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Serator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall not ask for addi- 
tional time now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from North Dakota; and if 
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he needs more time, I shall be happy to 
comply with his request. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I think 
the junior Senator from North Dakota 
can speak as objectively on the pro- 
posed legislation as can the sponsors 
of the amendment. The amendment 
would have little effect on North Dakota. 
Practically all our wheat farmers are in 
compliance; and North Dakota has only 
one county in the commercial corn area. 

The States of four sponsors of the 
amendment, the Senator from Florida 
Mr. HoLLANPD JI, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. ArKen], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS], and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]— 
are all outside the commercial corn area, 
so they are not affected at all in that 
respect. Some wheat is produced in 
those 4 States, but 2 of the States are 
outside the commercial wheat area and 
not affected by the pending amendment. 

The amendment exempts the farmer 
who produces only a few acres of wheat. 

All of us who have spoken thus far 
today are pretty much outside the area 
which would be hardest hit by the 
amendment. On the basis of last year’s 
compliance with quotas and acreage al- 
lotments, this would be the effect: 

The State hardest hit would be Illinois. 
32,352 wheat farmers were out of com- 
pliance last year. 150,356 corn farmers 
were out of compliance last year. 

The modified amendment does fairly 
well by wheat producers, so many of the 
farmers who were out of compliance 
last year would now be in compliance. 
But the amendment would do little to 
change the corn situation, according to 
the top officials of the Department of 
Agriculture. Therefore, to allow farm- 
ers to harvest a few more acres of corn 
to fill silos would change very little the 
figures of noncompliance last year. 

The State which would be the second 
hardest hit would be Iowa. The 
amendment would have little effect on 
its 695 wheat farmers who were out of 
compliance. But Iowa had 122,381 corn 
farmers who were out of compliance 
last year. They will probably have as 
many this year. 

The State which would be third hard- 
est hit is Indiana. Indiana had 36,112 
wheat farmers and 114,434 corn farmers 
who were out of compliance last year. 

Nebraska would be hard hit. It had 
7,024 wheat farmers and 53,146 corn 
farmers out of compliance last year. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, and South 
Dakota would be hard hit, so far as the 
corn farmers are concerned. In these 
States hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers would be ineligible for soil-conserva- 
tion payments. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota have the 
figures with reference to the total num- 
ber of corn farmers in South Dakota 
who would be affected? 

Mr. YOUNG. In South Dakota, 638 
wheat farmers were ou’ of compliance 
last year. Most of them would be in 
compliance under the modified. amend- 
ment. Twenty-nine thousand seven 
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hundred and forty corn farmers were 
out of compliance last year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Twenty- 
nine thousand seven hundred and forty 
corn farmers is a pretty sizable pro- 
portion. I think that number is prob- 
ably more than the 60 percent I sug- 
gested. 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. The very fact that 
a farmer is denied soil- conservation pay- 
ments takes away the inducement for 
him to comply with the corn allotments 
or the wheat quotas. A corn farmer 
can raise additional corn and make far 
more money than he can by receiving 
a small soil-conservation payment, 
which does much in a State like Massa- 
chusetts to help bring about better soil 
conservation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It does 
not bring a corngrower into compliance; 
it merely induces him not to do anything 
with respect to soil conservation in a 
cooperative plan. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Does the Senator 
from North Dakota have the figures as 
to noncompliance on the part of wheat 
and corn farmers in Kansas? 

Mr. YOUNG. In Kansas, 9,787 wheat 
farmers would be out of compliance on 
the basis of last year’s figures. But, 
again, most of them, under the modified 
amendment, would be in compliance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from North Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield an addi- 
tional 5 minutes to the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Kansas would have 
18,397 corn farmers out of compliance. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think that is a 
rather interesting figure. Iam in accord 
with the Senator’s view that the wheat 
farmers would largely be in compliance 
under the Holland amendment. I have 
a grave question about the 18,397 corn 
farmers, because in a few counties in 
Kansas, in the commercial corn area, 
corn is not used for silage, except in cer- 
tain instances. It is grown to feed cat- 
tle, and is not sold. So that is an im- 
portant item in the bill, and I appre- 
ciate receiving the figures. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a short question? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why should not a corn 
or a wheat grower, producing grain for 
commercial use, comply with the law, 
whether he be in Illinois, Ohio, Kansas, 
North Dakota or any other State? Why 
should he not comply? 

Mr. YOUNG, I think every farmer, 
taking advantage of price supports, 
should comply, and it is to his best in- 
terest to do so. 

Mr. AIKEN. ‘They would not lose any- 
thing under the ACP payments if they 
complied. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think many corn 
farmers feel it unnecessary to comply. 
There were nearly 1 million corn farmers 
who did not comply last year, but still we 
do not have a surplus of corn this year. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why not take them out 
of the program? 
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Mr. YOUNG. Why destroy the soil 
conservation program to get even with 
some farmers? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from North 
Dakota is making a reasonable and sound 
explanation of the entire question. Sup- 
pose I were a corn producer, growing 100 
acres of corn in northern Iowa, and I 
were feeding 400 head of steers. I would 
feed them all of my corn, and probably 
buy some from other producers. Under 
the particular amendment before the 
Senate, if such a farmer in any sense 
should grow more corn than had been 
allotted to his farm, even if he did not 
intend to sell a bushel of it, he would im- 
mediately be disqualified to receive pay- 
ments for good conservation practices, 
such as taking care of an eroding ditch 
or taking care of some of the contour in 
the rolling countryside of western Iowa. 
He would be absolutely disqualified from 
coming under any phase of the program. 
Yet he does not ask for a cent from his 
Government in the way of price sup- 
ports, because he feeds every bushel and 
acre of corn he produces. 

We have that kind of farmers in 
Minnesota. That is one reason why the 
greatest number out of compliance so 
far have been in Nebraska, Iowa, 
Indiana, and Minnesota. Most of the 
producers there grow their crop to feed 
their own cattle, or use it for other 
feeding operations. The only reason 
why they concerned themselves at all 
with the program was their desire to 
carry out what was advocated as a sound 
conservation program to preserve the 
fertility of the land for future needs. 

I say section 348 in last year’s agri- 
cultural act had a tendency to stifle and 
spottily to destroy good soil conserva- 
tion practices. That is the reason why 
I am opposed to that section. 

I am fully aware that the Farm Bu- 
reau is supporting the amendment, so 
I am in opposition to an organization 
with which I have worked for years. But 
when one applies the results of the op- 
eration of the section to the Nation as 
a whole, he will see that it makes soii 
conservation practices spotty. Any pro- 
ducer who stepped out of line to get the 
feed he needed for his feeding opera- 
tions would be denied the right to par- 
ticipate in payments for soil conserva- 
tion practices, whether they be techni- 
cal, or liming for the purpose of getting 
a good stand of legumes. 

I say there are times when we walk 
ourselves into difficulty, and dislike to 
turn around and get ourselves out of it. 
The amendment before the Senate is a 
proposal to modify something we should 
not have done last year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE] for his appropriate 
remarks. He has been a farmer all his 
life and is a farmer now. I know of 
no man better qualified to speak on the 
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subject than the senior Senator from 
Minnesota. 

I have always believed that the soil- 
conservation program was tremendously 
important. I thought it was good 
enough to stand on its own legs. I 
should dislike very much to see the pro- 
gram destroyed by making farmers in- 
eligible for its benefits because they had 
not complied with some other program 
which probably was not nearly so impor- 
tant. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks the chart from 
which I just read, which was prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Number of farms harvested in excess of 1954 
allotment 


West Virginia.. 
North Carolina. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record as a part of my remarks 
a chart, also prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture, showing how many to- 
bacco farmers were out of compliance 
and would be ineligible for soil conser- 
vation payments. The total for the 
United States is 30,839. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Estimated number of farms harvested in 
excess of 1954 allotment 


TOBACCO 
P RE oR SEE RE 61 
T I Oe Se ae 2 
(( TTT 40 
Tc 142 
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Estimated number of farms harvested in 
excess of 1954 allotment—Con, 


TOBACCO—con. 

Georg 222 631 
TAGE: a — eee et 6 
WU pe oles ek ww ee ec le tn prc aie eect 0 
ee ee aoe eae ey 529 
BC Ce Eee . ae. 10, 240 
Maryland (.5.. ses ca pense seekers 500 
Massachusetts „52 10 
MORO "oso a E 2 
MMOL nna enn n A 22 
New Hampshire 0 
North Carolina „% 7, 583 
CUT 629 
Pennsylvania 54 1 
. —T—T— 2, 914 
77. ĩèͤ .. Se 5, 218 
TTT 1 
.... SSRs os SSR Sa SS 0 
Witwitli@y. cos sree aS seems 1, 883 
Weat Virginia s2 205550 22 386 
Wineonsiii: oo. Ca N ot cco cceetoee 39 

30, 839 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
a table showing how many cotton farm- 
ers were out of compliance last year. 
The total number in the entire United 
States was only 11,197. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Estimated number of farms harvested in 
excess of 1954 allotment 
COTTON 


11,197 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp, as a part of my remarks, 
a table showing the average 1953 ACP 
payments, or soil conservation payments, 
made to the farmers of the respective 
States. Again, for the benefit of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], I 
should like to say that table shows that 
the State of Kansas received the highest 
average payment under the soil conser- 
vation program, $151. New Jersey was 
the second highest, with average pay- 
ments of $107. The average payment in 
North Dakota was $82. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Average 1953 ACP payment 


yy ee ee Se ee $94. 00 
WIRIRWAME cans no amare SE a wee 109. 00 
iin m— —. eae 72. 00 
Ann.... - 57. 00 
CCC AA—A——T— » ——— eae 54. 00 
„ tere niece 151. 00 
CCC a ee Ae Le ee ae 56.00 
A tee Cope NY I a EE S 84. 00 
%% i aa E a amiga 63. 00 
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Average 1953 ACP payment—Con. 


Minnesota 222-602 T 854. 00 
Missouri 81. 00 
Nebraska 70. 00 
New Jersey 107. 00 
North Carolina 47. 00 
North Dakota 82. 00 
CO hires se y a eon EC 54. 00 
((( 79. 00 
Sanne ose a se Sele 93. 00 
— aed oss out EI bint of ccc Sig 67. 00 
vinn a 69. 00 
West Virginia a ccc ecne 51. 00 
S N aa creme — 54.00 


1953 appropriation, $250 million. 
1954 appropriation, $195 million, 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the estimated number of farms 
harvested in excess of 1954 allotment 
with respect to peanuts be printed in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Estimated number of farms harvested in et- 
cess of 1954 allotment 


PEANUTS 


5, 665 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate will reject the Holland 
amendment and will pass the Hum- 
phrey bill which is now pending before 
the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One of the argu- 
ments used by the proponents of the 
Holland amendment is that if we repeal 
section 348 we will be condoning break- 
ing the law, and we will be giving the 
green light to farmers to overplant and 
violate the law. Those arguments are 
fallacious, and, what is more, they do not 
stand even the test of logic. 

First of all, the soil-conservation pro- 
gram was never intended as a punitive 
measure. 

Secondly, the thing that is wrong 
about section 348, and the reason it 
should be repealed, is that it is out of 
harmony with control mechanism in the 
matter of corn production. 

I should like to use an analogy. What 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] and their colleagues are saying is 
that if the driver of an automobile 
speeds, using the parlance of a traffic vi- 
olator, he should lose the right to have 
safe driving lessons. In other words, 
here is a violator who is subject to prose- 
cution for speeding under a certain law, 
to be hauled into court, to be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the court, and to be 
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fined, or to be sentenced to the work- 
house. But the Senator from Vermont 
and the Senator from Florida say that it 
is not sufficient. Of course, the pro- 
moters of the safe driving program 
which has been sponsored by the schools 
as a public service contend that a viola- 
tor of the law who comes before the 
court should be subject not only to fine 
or the possibility of imprisonment, but 
he should be required to take safe driving 
lessons. 

I use the analogy because the soil- 
conservation program is designed to help 
farmers to produce better and to con- 
serve their land. The soil conservation 
program was not designed to be a club 
or a stick to discipline farmers into com- 
pliance. The soil-conservation program 
was designed to protect the fertility of 
the soil. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether the Senator has time 


to yield. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I do. I yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I am trying to get 
the picture of the situation which is 
presently before us. The proposal be- 
fore the Senate would repeal that section 
of the law which penalizes the farmer 
by taking away from him conservation 
rights if he violates production limita- 
tions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have always as- 
sumed that the farmer, who is a victim 
of the seasons, did not violate the law 
or regulations intentionally. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. However, let me 
say that section 348 says “farmers who 
knowingly.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is 
enough. 

What does the Holland amendment 
do? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Perhaps I should 
rely upon the sponsors of the Holland 
amendment to explain it, because I have 
had a little difficulty in determining ex- 
actly what its result will be. But I can 
say that the Holland amendment makes 
special provision for wheat farmers who 
grow wheat on 15 acres or less, and it 
also makes some special provision for 
ensilage. 

At this time I yield to the Senator from 
Florida, so that he may tell us what the 
other provision is. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There are two other 
provisions, one is in case a price-support 
program has been voted down by the 
farmers, so that such a program is not 
applicable; and the other is in the case 
of peanuts, where the farmer is planting 
peanuts for seed only or for the fatten- 
ing of hogs, by turning them into the 
field. In such case the peanut farmer is 
allowed to raise enough peanuts so that 
he will have sufficient seed for the next 

ear. 
There is also a provision allowing the 
Secretary of Agriculture some latitude in 
the regulations, so as to prevent much of 
the paper work which at the present time 
is required. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank both Sena- 
tors. However, I am not yet quite clear 
as to the effect of the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall try to help 
the Senator from Kentucky. 


simple 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I have felt for a long 
time that it was quite unfair to penalize 
a farmer who had slightly overproduced 
because nature had stepped in and 
played its part. It has seemed to me 
that a farmer who is the victim of such 
circumstances should not be denied his 
soil-conservation payments on that ac- 
count. So Iam in favor of repealing the 
section which would penalize the farmer 
in that way. 

I do not understand clearly how the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
would modify that section. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall let the Sen- 
ator from Florida speak on the amend- 
ment in his own time. 

At this time I wish to say that the 
point attempted to be made by the pro- 
ponents of the Holland amendment is 
that the repeal of section 348 will encour- 
age law violation. Let me say that if 
section 348 shall be repealed, there will 
be no such law to violate. Section 348 is 
bad law, in the first place, and never 
should have been included in the bill of 
last year. It was not in the bill when it 
was passed by the House of Represent- 
atives, but came into the bill as the result 
of the conference. I may remind my col- 
leagues that a substantial number of the 
Members of the Senate voted against all 
parts of the bill which came, last year, 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. President, soil conservation stands 
on its own right and has its own privi- 
leges and responsibilities. We have pro- 
vided severe penalties for violating mar- 
keting quotas, and we have provided pen- 
alties for violations of acreage allot- 
ments. If a farmer violates his acreage 
allotments, he receives no price supports; 
and that means that he will not receive 
a loan upon any crop he may have to 
store, in order to wait for a better mar- 
ket. That penalty is in effect. Why use 
soil-conservation payments—which nev- 
er were supposed to operate as a penal- 
ty—as a further club or disciplinary 
weapon over the farmer? 

My distinguished colleague, the Senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
pointed out very aptly what happens. 
Large numbers of farmers, particularly 
corn farmers, never take advantage of 
the price-support program. Instead, 
they feed to livestock the corn they pro- 
duce. However, if such a farmer exceed- 
ed by one-tenth of an acre or one-half 
of an acre or 1 acre his corn allot- 
ment, he would be denied soil-conserva- 
tion benefits, even though he would never 
sell 1 ear of corn in the market, and 
even though he would not seek a loan, 
and even though he would not go into 
the market at all, to sell any of his 
product. 

It is true, Mr. President, that we wish 
to have production quotas and acreage 
allotments enforced. But soil-conserva- 
tion benefits should not be used as a 
means of enforcement. There is other 
provision of law for such enforcement. 

Soil conservation payments are to be 
used by farmers in a cooperative rela- 
tionship with their Government. As a 
matter of fact, the average soil-conserva- 
tion payment from the Government to 
the farmer is approximately $50. Let us 
be frank about this matter, Mr. Presi- 
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dent. If soil-conservation benefits or 
payments are canceled, certainly there is 
no punitive effect in respect to prevent- 
ing a farmer from overplanting, for if he 
overplants only a little, he will receive a 
greater benefit from the overproduction 
than the total amount of his soil-con- 
servation payments. The result is that 
many farmers overproduce; and if there- 
after the farmers’ soil-conservation pay- 
ments are denied them, with the result 
that they do not engage in soil conserva- 
tion, the resultant situation operates to 
the detriment of the land and to the de- 
triment of future generations. 

Mr. President, soil conservation is 
needed, regardless of whether there is a 
price-support program. Soil conserva- 
tion is long overdue, regardless of 
whether we ever dream of having a crop- 
loan and crop-storage program. 

All I can say about section 348 is that 
it never should have been in the law in 
the first place. Yet the proponents of 
the Holland amendment say, “The re- 
peal of section 348 will result in viola- 
tions of the law.” 

Mr. President, in the District of 
Columbia there are some ordinances 
which are antiquated and outmoded and 
ineffectual; and day by day various per- 
sons violate them. In that case, the 
thing to do is to repeal such antiquated 
laws. Today we do not tell people that 
they must drive down Pennsylvania 
Avenue only 5 miles an hour with a team 
of horses. Instead, we repeal any such 
antiquated law. That is what I recom- 
mend that we do in this case. 

Mr. President, the Department of 
Agriculture reported to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry that section 
348 is ineffective, is difficult of admin- 
istration, is retarding soil conservation, 
and is not controlling crop production. 
So why should such a provision be re- 
tained in the law? 

The fact that we made a mistake once 
does not mean that we have to compound 
it by now adopting the Holland amend- 
ment, which only would put a new suit 
of clothes on an old frame which long 
ago should have been discarded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional 5 minutes to myself. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In addition to the 
objections the Senator from Minnesota 
has raised, is section 348 enforceable? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. No; it is not 
enforceable. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Has the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture so reported? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Department 
o? Agriculture has recommended the re- 
peal of section 348. The Department 
says section 348 is administratively diffi- 
cult to handle and to enforce, and the 


Department sees no particular benefit 
to accrue from section 348. 
Furthermore, last week two national 
conferences of soil-conservation offi- 
cials—one in St. Paul, Minn., and the 
other in Memphis, Tenn., where the 
chairman of the committees and other 
officials met—expressed their concern 
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because Congress had not yet repealed 
section 348. They are concerned be- 
cause of the serious interference of sec- 
tion 348 with a large number of farmers 
in their participation in the 1955 soil- 
conservation program. 

We suffer from wind erosion and 
drought. Yet the farmers who may have 
overplanted corn, wheat, or other sup- 
ported crops are finding themselves de- 
nied the benefit of soil conservation at 
a time when they need it the most. 

Mr. President, how ridiculous can we 
get? It means to me that we have a 
moral obligation—for the good of the 
entire future of agriculture—to rectify 
an existing error in the law. 

I know of very few organizations in 
the Nation which are interested in soil 
conservation and production control 
which are not in favor of the repeal of 
section 348. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to have the Senator from Minnesota 
follow me in a brief description of a 
situation I have in mind, so as to see 
whether I correctly understand this 
matter. I understand that if a farmer 
desires to engage in soil-conservation 
practices, the Government wishes to en- 
courage him to do so; and because such 
practices are expensive, and because 
when he engages in soil-conservation the 

farmer must devote some of his land to 

the building of dams or to the building 
of terraces, and because such practices 
do not pay immediately, with the result 
that temporarily the farmer has to sac- 
rifice some of his income, the Govern- 
ment says to him, “If you engage in this 
practice, we will share the cost with 
vou.“ 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
done as a means of encouraging the 
farmer to participate in the soil-conser- 
vation program. 

In addition, the Government says to 
the farmer, “If you reduce the produc- 
tion of certain crops, we will provide 
you with a high support loan.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In the 
case of some farmers who were not able 
to comply with the acreage allotment 
now, because of the Holland amendment 
of last year, the Government says, “If 
you do not comply, we cannot go along 
with you on the soil-conservation pro- 
gram.” So the effect of the pending 
amendment, it seems to me, would sim- 
ply be to reduce farmer cooperation in 
the soil-conservation program, Fur- 
thermore, I do not believe the Holland 
amendment will persuade a single 
farmer to be in compliance with the 
acreage allotments or production quotas. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
South Dakota has stated the argument 
succinctly, concisely, and persuasively. 
He is exactly correct. I say that the 
proponents of the Holland amendment 
or the proponents of section 348 can 
bring to the Senate no evidence which 
would indicate that if we were to keep 
section 348, as now written in the law, or 
as modified by the Holland amendment, 
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it would promote any further compliance 
with acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas. It would not have such an effect. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It would 
not have such an effect; and on the 
other hand, so far as soil conservation is 
concerned, it would be definitely a de- 
structive measure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
South Dakota is correct and I thank him. 

The other specious argument which 
has been raised in support of a political 
and economie ghost is that a repeal of 
section 348 will help the corporation- 
sized farms. Let us take a look at that 
argument. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Is a farmer who grows 
6 acres of corn to feed his livestock when 
he has only a 5 acre allotment a corpora- 
tion-type farmer? Is a farmer who 
grows 16 acres of wheat a corporation- 
sized farmer when he has an acreage al- 
lotment of only 15 acres? Such farmers 
and all others in the family-size farm 
category would be ineligible for ACP 
payments under the proposed substitute, 
just as they are under the present sec- 
tion 348. 

Let me say to my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Arxen] that I 
understand that some of the farmers of 
Vermont grow a little tobacco. They 
may grow an acre and a half or 2 acres 
of tobacco. I would hardly call them 
corporation-size farmers. Under the 
present program, because of section 348, 
or under the Holland amendment, if 
they should exceed their allotment by 
0.1 or 0.2 of an acre, they would lose all 
possibility of soil conservation benefits 
for their land under the ACP program, 

I feel that our responsibility is clear- 
cut. We happen to have a bad provision, 
among other bad provisions in the law. 
Here is an opportunity to take some 
remedial action. 

This has nothing to do with flexible 
price supports or rigid price supports, 
That is a non-germane, extraneous 
argument. Whether price supports are 
50 percent of parity or 75 percent of 
parity, or whether they flex like an old 
rubber band makes not a bit of differ- 
ence, The truth is that both under flex- 
ible price supports and rigid price sup- 
ports acreage allotment and, in some in- 
stances, market quotas, all imposed for 
production control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield myself 1 
more minute. 

If the argument advanced were sound, 
it would make no difference whether the 
price support were 110 percent of parity 
or 20 percent of parity. If a farmer vio- 
lates his acreage allotment, he loses his 
ACP payment. So let us not bring in the 
argument of price supports, to see if we 
cannot muster some flexible price sup- 
porters against the repeal of section 348, 
or muster some rigid price supporters 
for the repeal of section 348. The two 
are unrelated. They are not even close 
cousins. They are not even kinfolk. 
They live in different parts of the po- 
litical atmosphere. I suggest that we 
stay with the issue. 

Do we wish to provide for further soil 
conservation, or do we not? Do we wish 
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to restrict the soil conservation program 
by making soil conservation payments a 
club and a punitive measure for rigid 
price support enforcement, or do we wish 
to progress on the basis of conserving 
the soil and cooperating with the farmer 
and the Government in a relationship 
which has been established for almost 
15 years? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be glad to 
yield some time to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I merely wish to 
ask a question. 

5 Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. THURMOND. I think the Sena- 
tor has covered my point in his argu- 
ment, but I should like to ask a specific 
question. 

Is there not sufficient penalty under 
the law now to punish for overplanting, 
if section 348 is repealed? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed there is. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is there any con- 
nection between denying a farmer soil- 
building payments if he engages in soil- 
building practices, and punishing him 
for overplanting, which is an entirely 
different matter? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
repeat his question? 

Mr. THURMOND. Is there any con- 
nection between denying a farmer soil- 
building payments if he performs soil- 
building practices, and punishing him 
for overplanting, which is a different 
subject? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no rela- 
tionship whatsoever. 

Mr. THURMOND. Should there ever 
have been a combination or merging of 
those two subjects in the same provision 
of the law? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There should not 
have been, particularly when we consider 
only acreage allotments. If we are con- 
sidering marketing quotas, it is easier to 
enforce production controls, but acreage 
allotments are not quite so easy to en- 
force. 

Mr. THURMOND. Would not the re- 
peal of section 348 tend to stimulate soil 
building rather than to discourage those 
practices? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the view 
of the Soil Conservation Service. It is 
the view of those in the Department of 
Agriculture who are responsible for soil- 
conservation programs under the ACP 
program. It is the view of the State 
committees on soil conservation. It is 
the view of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It is the view of the Grange, and of the 
National Farmers Union. I know it is 
the view of several State farm-bureau 
organizations. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is there anything 
more important we can do for this gen- 
eration of farmers and the future than 
to encourage soil-building practices? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina that one of the great moral, eco. 
nomic, and social responsibilities of this 
generation and all generations yet to 
come is to protect, with all the force and 
power at our and their command, the 
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fertility of our soil. That is a great re- 
source which belongs to the people. It 
is the basis of a strong American econ- 
omy. For the life of me—and I say this 
most respectfully—I cannot see why we 
should want to tie in a constructive, for- 
ward-looking program like soil conser- 
vation as a club or punitive measure to 
enforce price-support regulations. That 
would be like denying a child the oppor- 
tunity of going to Sunday school because 
he had stayed out late some night during 
the previous week. The fathers and 
mothers of America have other means of 
disciplining delinquent children. They 
usually encourage them to go to Sunday 
school if they break the rules of the 
household. But that is not true in this 
instance. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Hor. 
LAND] in his amendment says, in effect, 
“If you stay out late, not only will you 
be spanked, but we will not let you go to 
Sunday school.” What good does that 
do? It seems to me that the spanking 
ought to be enough, and that the Sunday 
school is long overdue. 

If a farmer violates his acreage allot- 
ment and production quota, he gets the 
penalty of no price supports. He gets 
the penalty of no crop loan. He is left 
on his own, with no help from the Gov- 
ernment to enable him to obtain a fair 
price for his commodity. That is ample 
penalty. But we should not compound 
that penalty by saying, “Not only shall 
you suffer that penalty, but we will also 
deny you the right to take good care of 
your soil. We will also deny you the 
opportunity to work with the Govern- 
ment of the United States in a great pro- 
gram established for the public good.” 

I cannot understand why we even hesi- 
tate. I do not think we shall. I am 
ready to vote now. I am sure that logic, 
reason, and prudent judgment are on 
our side. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
all the bill does is to eliminate the pen- 
alty provided by section 348? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Minnesota has a minute I 
should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not true that 
the price support program is a year-by- 
year program? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be continued 
or it may be terminated in any year by 
a two-thirds vote of the farmers. They 
decide whether or not they want it. On 
the other hand, soil conservation is a 
long-term program, not limited by years 
or by decades. It is a program for the 
future as well as for the present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Its design and pur- 
pose was long-range, from decade to 
decade and from generation to genera- 
tion. One of the reasons we have pro- 
vided these payments is to encourage 
farmers to engage in the early practice 
of soil conservation, to help them to help 
themselves. We have done this all 
around the world, for other people. It 
seems to me that we ought to do it at 

ome, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Two decades ago we 
woke up to find that about a third of our 
rich soil had washed away and been 
eroded, and that if that process were to 
continue we might, as our population in- 
creased and as our soil fertility decreased, 
find ourselves in the situation in which 
many other countries are, namely, over- 
populated and underproductive. There- 
fore the soil-conservation program is a 
long-term program, which has no con- 
nection whatever with the year-by-year 
program of price supports for the various 
crops included in the law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator’s observation. Now 
that the proponents of the Holland 
amendment are recommending a very 
slight modification of the objective of 
section 348, I want them to produce one 
scintilla of evidence that section 348, as 
written, or section 348, as modified by 
the Holland amendment, has any effec- 
tive relationship to price supports and 
production controls. In other words, 
does it operate to control production? 
I believe the answer is obvious that it 
does not, because where this program is 
most desirable and where it is needed the 
most is in the great midwestern area, 
in the corn-producing States, in which 
are found probably the largest number of 
farmers who are not in compliance with 
their quotas. They will not be in com- 
pliance with their quotas, I say respect- 
fully, for a benefit payment of $25 from 
the Federal Government. They will not 
do it. If we want to pass soil-conserva- 
tion legislation, let us pass that kind of 
legislation. If we wish to have price 
supports, we should legislate price sup- 
ports. We should not mix the two. 
When we mix the two or set either up 
as a yardstick or as a disciplinary weap- 
on, we destroy the whole effectiveness of 
the soil-conservation program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida has 24 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. i 

The first thing I wish to do is to an- 
swer the challenge of the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] as to whether section 348 will 
work or can work. The best evidence 
of the fact that it will work and can 
work is the fact that in the cotton in- 
dustry, to which it has applied contin- 
uously for many years, there is the 
highest degree of compliance that is 
found in any large agricultural industry 
of the Nation. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] has put into the 
Recor some figures which are pertinent. 
My recollection is that he said the num- 
ber of cotton farmers in the Nation who 
were out of compliance last year—and 
that was planting out of compliance, and 
those farmers could still comply before 
harvest time, as most of them did—was 
only 11,000. That is 11,000 out of more 
than a million cotton farmers in the 
Nation. 

In other words, about 1 percent were 
out of compliance in their planting. Un- 
der the provision of last year’s act, which 
became applicable for the first time this 
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year as to other commodities, but which 
was applicable last year to cotton 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ido not wish to yield 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida declines to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Under the provisions 
of that law, which allowed farmers to 
come into compliance by harvest time, 
very nearly all of the cotton farmers 
were in compliance by the time of the 
harvest. 

That fact is incontrovertible, and the 
Senator cannot and need not try to con- 
trovert it. The cotton producers of the 
Nation are the ones who have been in 
closest compliance with these programs 
all the way through. 

The reason why they have been in 
such close compliance is that a similar 
but stronger provision was made appli- 
cable to them through these programs. 
There cannot be any better evidence 
than the type of performance we have 
had, and Senators know that the cotton 
industry is a complying industry. 

Listening to the arguments of the op- 
position, one would think that it is al- 
most a crime to comply with the acreage 
limitation restrictions of the act. The 
purpose of the act is to protect the 
farmers. It offers them a chance to con- 
trol their production. The world knows 
and our people are keenly aware of the 
fact that we are producing more than 
we can consume. The warehouses are 
full of agricultural commodities. Ships 
are full of them. Every place we can 
find to store such commodities is full. 

Last year we passed a law in the hope 
of putting some brakes upon overpro- 
duction. Now come distinguished Sen- 
ators who try to take off one of those 
brakes. It is a brake which has shown 
its effectiveness in the cotton industry. 
It is a brake which will show its ef- 
fectiveness in other industries, if it is 
given a chance to operate. It has not 
been given a chance, because it has only 
become effective this year for the first 
time. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I decline to yield at 
this time. Are Senators fearful that the 
same degree of effectiveness will prevail 
in the other agricultural industries that 
has already prevailed in the cotton in- 
dustry? Are they afraid to allow a year’s 
experience on this restriction, which 
would encourage compliance? Or are 
they simply pleading, like angels with 
trumpet tongues, for a violation of the 
law? 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator speaks 
about making it more necessary for the 
wheat farmer to comply with the pro- 
gram. Under the modified amendment 
of the Senator, the wheat farmer is 
almost entirely out of it, and the amend- 
ment affects almost entirely the corn 
producer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator could 
not be more mistaken. The only wheat 
farmers who are out of it are those who 
produce up to 15 acres of wheat. The 
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Senator has stated in his able argument 
that there were so few affected farmers 
in his own State that the provision 
hardly applied to his State. The fact is 
that the only farmers who are taken 
from under the act are those who are 
already out from under it, in decency 
and equity, because of the provision of 
the price support act which is already in 
effect, that when a farmer plants up to 
15 acres, he is exempt. However, in or- 
der to have no question raised on this 
point, the pending amendment was 
offered by myself and three other Sena- 
tors. That amendment makes it clear 
that a wheat farmer can plant up to 15 
acres not only under the price restriction 
provision of the act, but also under the 
other provision. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I have the assurance of 
Mr. Ritchie, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, that the Holland amendment, as 
modified, would put most wheat farmers 
into compliance, and that the most 
pronounced effect would be on the corn 
farmer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The fact is that it 
would put most of those who violated the 
provision in compliance with it. No one 
wants to hold them to one standard of 
compliance under one provision of the 
act and to a different standard of com- 
pliance under another provision of the 
act. 

Those who are opposing the amend- 
ment would like to eat their cake and 
have it too. They are trying to get full 
advantage of the price support program 
for farmers even when they overplant, 
and at the same time draw benefits from 
a generous Government for conserva- 
tion practices. They are something like 
a man I once knew when I was practic- 
ing law. He always wanted to trade with 
one hand and fight with the other. That 
is not the practical way to do things. 
The farmers who have the advantage of 
this beneficent program should do no 
less than comply with acreage allot- 
ments. 

I heard the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, able as he is, make a state- 
ment to the effect that corn would not be 
brought under this provision, and that 
corn was not particularly affected be- 
cause so many corn farmers do not sell 
their corn under the price support pro- 
gram. We have known that all along. 
We have known that so long as no pen- 
alty is imposed on a farmer who does not 
sell his corn, there is no chance to bring 
him into line. The question arises 
whether we will have one provision in 
the law which gives some chance of 
bringing the corn producers into line, 
and whether we will have one provision 
in the law which provides that the im- 
portant segment of our agricultural in- 
dustry which produces corn shall have to 
obey the law in order to get the benefit of 
it. I believe we should have this provi- 
sion in the law. 

Those of us who are pleading for the 
amendment know that Senators who 
have spoken against it are those who 
were opposed to the price support pro- 
visions in the bill last year. They are in 
favor of continuance of overproduction 
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and overstimulation without any brakes 
at all being applied to payments that 
farmers receive from the Government. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that I cannot yield, unless I am 
granted further time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes the Senator from Florida al- 
lotted to himself have expired. The 
Senator from Florida has 14 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, we have 22 
minutes left on this side of the argu- 
ment. I should be glad to have the Sen- 
ator use some of those minutes so that 
I would not be trespassing on his time. 
So, if the Senator will yield, I should 
like to ask a question. 

The Senator stated that the cotton 
producer was mostly in compliance. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Istated that the cot- 
ton producers had made the finest record 
of compliance of any great agricultural 
producing group. 

Mr. THYE. This is the question which 
I should like to ask the Senator. How 
would a cotton producer use all his cot- 
ton if he did not put it through com- 
mercial channels? It can be made into 
textiles or put to whatever commercial 
use can be made of it. If his cotton is 
put through commercial channels his 
compliance is positive. The farmer who 
sells his wheat will be in compliance. 
The farmer who wishes to feed a few 
bushels of wheat in his general dairy- 
mix will grow a few acres of wheat for 
that purpose and use it in that manner. 
But in the general operations in the 
great corn-growing areas of the Nation, 
when the corn is grown strictly for feed- 
ing purposes, we should encourage the 
type of farming which puts the feed into 
livestock and markets the product in the 
form of pork, diary products, or beef. 
No one will deny that that is the kind of 
practice we wish to carry out. What we 
are trying to do is to provide for sound 
conservation practices which will assure 
future generations fertile lands to till. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I was 
saa to yield for a question, bu. 

. THYE. Any time I take comes 
Meni our side, and then the Senator 
from Florida will have free time to go on 
with his speech. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. The first thing I wish 


President, 
just a moment. I am in charge of the 
time, and I should like to know where we 
are. Are we charging it up thus far to my 
good friend from Florida? I am willing 
to yield whatever time is necessary for 
the presentation of the senior Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise that the Senator from 
Florida had 14 minutes remaining. At 
the present time he has 11 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yielded for a ques- 
tion, and I expected it to be asked, but 
I had to call a halt because my time was 
ebbing away. I called my distinguished 
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friend’s attention to the fact that he was 
using my time without asking a question. 

The first thing I should like to call to 
the attention of my friend from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Ture] is that the remarks 
he has made with reference to the cot- 
ton farmer apply to the small cotton 
farmer. They do not apply at all to the 
great cotton farmers of the Southwest, 
to the great cotton farmers of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta, and many other cotton 
farmers who are also alined with ex- 
porters, ginners, processors, and others 
who handle large stocks of cotton from 
year to year. Before the law providing 
for controls was passed there had always 
been a very heavy carryover of cotton. 
Improvements in merchandising on the 
part of those who handle our cotton crop 
have improved that situation. I do not 
think I need to remind Senators of the 
tie-in of Anderson-Clayton with the 
great cotton production of this country. 
Cotton is storable indefinitely, and the 
cottonseed meal, cottonseed oil, and 
other products coming from it are 
salable. Once the cotton is ginned those 
products are available for any purpose 
for which they may be used. 

Some of us have been speaking as if 
we are not concerned about corn, as if 
we are perfectly willing to have the 
corn producers overproduce. They can 
double, triple, or quadruple their acreage, 
and, apparently, it makes no difference 
to our friends who are opposing this 
particular amendment. That is one of 
the troubles we are having in connection 
with the whole program, and the very 
figures presented by my distinguished 
friend from North Dakota show that 
compliance in the corn industry is the 
worst of any that can be found. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In a moment. 

I wish to remind Senators that corn 
production is linked inseparably with 
barley, oats, rye, and other grains. The 
Senate will remember that last year 
when we were debating the bill which 
was then before the Senate, the junior 
Senator from Minnesota was asking a 
special kind of consideration for and 
special inclusion in the law of small 
grains because they should be given the 
same sort of treatment which was given 
corn and be given the same sort of 
chance to prosper. Those of us who were 
on the floor during that long debate will 
remember perfectly well that that was 
the case. 

One of the things causing the most 
trouble is that in the case of the corn 
industry the violations have been so nu- 
merous, the impact upon the use of small 
grains has been so violent, and the im- 
pact on the whole picture has been 
so great, that we have not been able to 
bring order out of chaos. 

An effort is being made to remove the 
only chock we have under the wheel al- 
though we see piling up in ever more 
mountainous lots corn which is produced 
not in compliance with the allotments 
made by a generous government as rep- 
resenting production to which the corn 
farmer is entitled. 

Mr. President, we have got to get down 
to brass tacks and decide whether we 
want compliance completely or whether 
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we do not. I think agriculture must 
realize that if it continues to follow this 
irresponsible course, if distinguished 
Senators continue to urge this path of 
irresponsibility, there is just one answer, 
and that is the loss of the whole very 
valuable price-support structure. There 
is no way to escape from that. 

The thing we must do is to find out 
whether the average decent farmer who 
will comply will have his hands upheld, 
or whether those who want to take ad- 
vantage of others are going to be en- 
couraged in their ever-increasing vio- 
lations so that production will be much 
in excess of the allotments. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not a fact that in 
spite of considerable noncompliance on 
the part of corn farmers, there is little 
surplus of corn? The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture set corn supports at 87 percent 
of parity for 1955 because he believed 
there was little or no surplus. I think 
that fact belies the statement made by 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I dislike to disagree 
with my friend, but in the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry he has several 
times called attention to the fact that 
price supports on small grains have been 
reduced unduly, and that the reason for 
it is the overproduction of corn. 

Mr. YOUNG. That was not the 
reason, 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
North Dakota will, of course, admit, I 
feel certain, that several times he has 
called attention to the fact that, in his 
judgment, the price support for small 
grain has been too greatly reduced. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to read a 
telegram I have received from Mr. Hassil 
E. Schenck, president of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, Inc., and to ask the able 
Senator from Florida if Hassil Schenck 
has an understanding of his amendment, 
Mr. Schenck’s telegram reads: 

Senator HoLLanp has amendment to H. R. 
1573 striking section 348 of 1954 act which 
denies ACP payment to anyone knowingly 
harvesting more than allotment. HOLLAND 
is proposing amendment to retain section 348 
but modify it to permit harvesting (1) wheat 
up to 15 acres, (2) corn for silage, (3) pea- 
nuts for seed for hoggins-off— 


Evidently Mr. Schenck means “feed for 
hoggins-off.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; “seed for hog- 
ging-off.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. I continue: 

(4) above allotted acres on basics if quotas 
voted down. Also applicants need not cer- 
tify have not exceeded allotments in areas 
where allotments not applicable. Would ap- 
preciate your support Holland amendment, 

Hass E. SCHENCK, 
President, Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc. 


Does Mr. Schenck properly describe 
the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. He does, with com- 
plete propriety. Also, there has been 
one more factor added today, of par- 
ticular value in areas with acreages of 
wheat produced for poultry and other 
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feed, completely in line with the pur- 
poses and objectives of the bill. 

While I do not know the gentleman 
who signed the telegram, he certainly 
has a clear understanding of what is 
being attempted. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. Schenck is 
president of the Indiana Farm Bureau, 
Inc. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not happen to 
know the gentleman. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As I understand, 
the amendment is designed to aid the 
small-size farmer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In my judgment, the 
amendment removes every handicap 
that could have been imposed upon the 
small farmer by the strict enforcement 
of section 348. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Particularly the 
marginal farms. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The large farms and 
the marginal farms are included in the 
compliance. Iam sure the Senator from 
Indiana will be one who will say, that 
when we have a system such as this, a 
farmer who does not comply, is not en- 
titled to any sympathy, much less to be 
accorded aid in his evasion by the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It sounds good to 
me. I think I shall vote for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, we have 
heard this afternoon that there were a 
million violators among the corn grow- 
ers last year; 11,000 among the cotton 
growers, and more than 30,000 among the 
tobacco growers. But if the violators 
among the wheat, rice, and peanut grow- 
ers were included, there would probably 
be a million and a half violators among 
the 3 million commercial producers in 
this country. 

If 50 percent of the corn growers were 
violators, it is a fact that those violators 
came under the rigid 90 percent support 
program, is it not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It certainly is. 

With reference to the tobacco grow- 
ers, because I do not think they should 
be brought into the picture, the larger 
part of their noncompliance was in the 
burley field. That situation has been 
frankly faced by the Senators who rep- 
resent the States where that kind of to- 
bacco is produced. 

Last year Congress was asked to “up” 
the penalty to 50 percent, as I recall, and 
this year to a higher percentage, in an 
effort to continue to bring the greater 
and greater pressure toward compliance. 

Shall we reverse that stand? Shall we 
reverse that kind of operation by reduc- 
ing the pressure that calls for compli- 
ance? 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not also true that 
thousands of tobacco growers in Mary- 
land voted last year against the control 
program? 

Mr. HOLLAND. My recollection is 
that in Maryland, compliance as to that 
particular variety of tobacco was re- 
jected. 

Mr. AIKEN. Of course, those farmers 
would have no quotas to comply with. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield me 2 
minutes? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 2 minutes 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. I resent the statement 
by the Senator from Vermont which 
questioned the figures I presented this 
afternoon. They came from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its Secretary is 
Ezra T. Benson. They are authentic 
figures. 

Furthermore, I cannot understand the 
motives of those who are sponsoring the 
amendment. If they really want to at- 
tack the surplus problem, then why is 
it that they have offered an amendment 
which would take care of most of the 
wheat producers, outside of the estab- 
lished wheat-producing areas while pe- 
nalizing the corn farmers? 

The actual fact is that just a very 
few of the leaders of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation never have thought 
much of the soil conservation program 
known as ACP. They have appeared 
every year to reduce the appropriation 
for that program. 

I know of no better way in which to 
destroy the ACP program than to agree 
to the Holland amendment. I think the 
farmers all over America would disagree 
almost entirely with the viewpoint ex- 
pressed today by the four Senators who 
sponsored the amendment. 

I think it is rather significant that the 
four Senators who have sponsored the 
amendment come from States outside 
the area which is affected. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 5 minutes 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I come 
from a State which has more farms than 
has any other State in the Union. Many 
persons do not realize that. A great 
number of those farms are small ones, 
as the allotments on the various crops 
will show. 

North Carolina this year, I regret to 
add, because we do not like to advertise 
ourselves in this respect, stands 44th 
among the States in income, but we 
stand about fourth in the amount paid 
to the Federal Government in excise 
taxes. 

Among those in the lower income 
group, most of them are in the farm 
group. 

The amendment under consideration 
will affect approximately 109,000 farm 
people in 91 counties. I should like to 
remind the Senate that North Carolina 
has had 3 severe drought years. In ad- 
dition, we experienced Hurricane Hazel, 
which was the worst hurricane we have 
known in our lifetime. 

Furthermore, we have sustained the 
most severe late spring freeze we have 
ever had. I had the opportunity to be 
in the Carolinas early this morning. I 
saw wheat and barley which were dam- 
aged. But I saw the farmers cutting hay 
and going ahead, doing the best they 
could. I saw whole fields of barley 
which were damaged. 

By daylight early this morning, I saw 
people working in the tobacco fields, 
trying to make the best of an extremely 
bad situation. 
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I see no reason why ACP payments 
should be tied to crop compliance. There 
is no relationship. We are but the ten- 
ants of the Almighty. We are charged 
with the responsibility of determining 
how we shall use land which the Lord has 
given us to work with. We are doing the 
best we can. We need no handicaps. 

I am reminded of the story of a man 
who met a neighbor across a rail fence. 
The first man saw an animal disappear 
into the ground, and he went after it. 
The neighbor, coming up to him, said: 

“John, that is nothing but a ground- 
hog. You don’t eat groundhogs, do you?“ 

The first man said, No; but we need 
meat at our house, and I am glad to 
have the meat.” 

That is the situation we are in. We 
do not need the helping hand of the 
Government in the way in which it is 
said the amendment would help. 

ACP payments should not be in any 
way tied in with compliance with the 
crop-control program in one way or 
another, especially when it gives advan- 
tages to peanut growers in some States, 
but penalizes the corn growers in about 
25 counties in my State simply because 
they follow exactly the same principle 
which is carried out in the contingent- 
feed programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Rxconp a statement I have prepared 
on the subject. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCOTT 

Most of the opposition that has been ex- 
pressed to H. R. 1573 is based on the argu- 
ment that section 348 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 discourages farmers 
from overplanting acreage allotments. 

It is argued that if farmers are deprived 
of their ACP payments for overplanting allot- 
ments, then the end result will be that farm- 
ers will plant within their allotments. 

It is also argued that this has been the case 
in respect to cotton. Since 1938 farmers who 
overplanted their cotton allotments have lost 
ACP payments. 

In respect to cotton there are a few facts 
that should be brought out. Cotton acreage 
allotments were in effect from 1938 through 
1942—a period of 5 years. Then there were 
no cotton acreage allotments again until 1950, 
a period of 7 years. There were acreage al- 
lotments on cotton in 1950 and 1951. Then 
came another period of 2 years, 1952 and 1953, 
when there were no cotton allotments in 
force. Cotton allotments were restored in 
1954 and are again in effect for this crop 
year. 

Consequently, in using cotton as an ex- 
ample, it must be taken into consideration 
that cotton acreage allotments have been in 
effect only 4-crop years since 1942, a period 
of 13 years. On the basis of these facts it 
makes it impossible to get a clear picture on 
just what effects overplanting cotton have 
on the ACP payments. 

On the basis of information from Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation officials 
in North Carolina it is found that 23 North 
Carolina counties are classified as commer- 
cial corn counties. In these 23 counties 
there are 54,000 farms that produce corn. 
In all there are 240,000 farms in North Caro- 
lina and almost without exception, each one 
of these farms produces corn for one pur- 
pose or another. On a vast majority of 
farms in North Carolina corn is produced 
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solely for livestock feeding purposes. Ac- 
cording to ASC officials very little corn is sold 
in the commercial market. In most cases the 
corn is harvested in the fall of the year, then 
stored for use as livestock feed through the 
winter months. In other cases corn is 
hogged-off. This is largely true in the east- 
ern counties of the State where most of the 
swine is produced. The State produces about 
60-million swine a year and a large percent- 
age of the corn production goes into feeding 
these hogs. 

If the amendment proposed by Senator 
HoLLAND is passed, it will mean that and 
farmer in the commercial corn counties who 
overplants his corn allotment regardless of 
what he uses the corn for—will lose his 
ACP payments. Farmers who are outside 
the commercial corn counties can plant all 
the corn they please and still get their ACP 
payments. This is gross injustice. It means 
simply this: 

A man in a commercial corn county with 
a 10-acre allotment of corn could plant 11 
acres and lose his ACP payments. The man 
on the adjoining farm, if he is outside the 
commercial belt, can plant a thousand acres 
of corn if he so pleases and still get his ACP 
payment. Situations of this sort would 
exist all over the State if the Holland amend- 
ment becomes law. 

As for wheat, most of this production in 
North Carolina is for home consumption, 
and 95 percent of the wheat farms in North 
Carolina grow less than 15 acres of wheat. 
In all there are 53,000 wheat farms in North 
Carolina with wheat acreage allotments in 
98 counties. In most cases wheat is grown 
for hay and milled for livestock feed and 
home consumption. The majority of the 
wheat growers of North Carolina are in the 
5-acre bracket. They grow a few acres of 
wheat and have it ground and mixed at the 
milling plants for winter livestock and poul- 
try feeds. Under the Holland amendment 
wheat farmers would be allowed to harvest 
up to 15 acres of wheat—if their allotment is 
anywhere under 15 acres—without losing 
their ACP payments. 

In practice the amendment would have 
this effect: 

A farmer with a 5-acre wheat allotment 
could harvest up to 15 acres of wheat— 
planting 10 acres above his allotment—and 
still get his ACP payments. This same 
farmer, if he has a corn allotment and is in 
a commercial corn county, will lose his ACP 
payments if he plants any corn over his allot- 
ment. It would simply mean that a farmer 
could grow wheat above his allotment for 
livestock feed and home consumption with- 
out being penalized while he would not be 
able to grow corn above his allotment. He 
would be penalized for overplanting corn, 
but he would be within the law for over- 
planting wheat. 

In the case of a farmer who has 50 hogs 
and raises corn above his corn allotment to 
feed these hogs, the Holland amendment 
would require him to purchase corn in the 
commercial market if he continued to re- 
ceive ACP payments. A farmer who gets, 
for example, $75 a year in ACP payments and 
would have to purchase $200 worth of corn 
to feed his hogs through the winter, would 
have no other financial choice than to for- 
go his ACP payments and raise the neces- 
sary corn to feed the hogs. 

In North Carolina particularly, as a result 
of the drought, Hurricane Hazel and the 
recent freeze, many farmers are being forced 
to diversify their operations. If a farmer 
has never raised hogs before and decides to 
do so this year, and wants to plant corn 
to feed them, then he may find himself 
ineligible to take part in the ACP projects. 
Consequently, if the Holland amendment 
becomes law, it is conceivable that many, 
many farmers not only in North Carolina but 
throughout the country will find themselves 
handicapped in going into swine or livestock 
production as a means of replacing income 
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that they have lost as a result of drought 
and other weather conditions. 

If there is a real desire to reduce the over- 
planting of acreage allotments in corn and 
grain, then there is a much more effective 
way to go about it than the means proposed 
in the Holland amendment, 

Take tobacco for example: 

As a result of recent legislation, tobacco 
farmers who overplant their acreage allot- 
ments this year will have to pay a penalty 
of 75 percent of the parity support price on 
the tobacco that they produce above their 
allotment. In practice this means that a 
farmer must pay 40 cents per pound penalty 
on tobacco he produces over his allotment. 
When the average market price of tobacco is 
between 55 and 60 cents a pound—as it was 
last year—then a farmer cannot afford to 
pay 40 cents a pound penalty on that tobacco 
he produces over his allotment. If there is 
any way to keep a farmer from producing 
above his allotment then such a penalty as 
this is the way to do it. 

In the case of cotton there is a stiff pen- 
alty, but it is not as rigorous as that on to- 
bacco. Farmers are required to pay 50 per- 
cent of the parity loan rate on all cotton they 
produce over their allotment. In practice 
this means that a farmer must pay 16 cents 
per pound penalty on all cotton he produces 
over his allotment if the support price is 32 
cents a pound. 

If there is any one reason for cotton farm- 
ers staying within their acreage allotments, 
the penalty provision of the law is the rea- 
son—not the loss of ACP payments. 

If there is a real desire to keep farmers 
from overplanting corn and wheat allot- 
ments, then the proper and effective way to 
go about it is working out a penalty program 
that is stiff enough to force farmers to lose 
money on the wheat and corn they sell above 
their allotments. 

In the case of wheat the current penalty is 
about $1.12 a bushel. In the case of corn 
there is no penalty because of the fact the 
Secretary of Agriculture has not declared 
marketing quotas for corn. 

The effect of section 348 as it now reads can 
be seen in the following figures by North 
Carolina ASC officials: 

At this time last year about 25 percent of 
the farmers in the commercial corn area of 
North Carolina had made application to par- 
ticipate in the AC2 program. This year so 
far only about 6 percent of the farmers in the 
same area have made applications to take 
part in the program. This means that 75 
percent of the farmers in the affected areas 
who took part in the soil conservation pro- 
gram last year have abandoned plans to do so 
this year. The reason is clear. The farmers 
in this area must have feed for their own live- 
stock, and they will continue to grow their 
livestock feed, even if it means losing their 
ACP payments. Consequently, section 348 
has not kept the farmers in these areas from 
overplanting. They have been overplanting 
in past years, and they will continue to plant 
to fill their needs. It does mean, however, 
that they are being forced out of the soil 
conservation program. 

The soil conservation program is reaching 
only about 50 percent of the farmers in 
North Carolina now that it reached only 2 
years ago. Because of the new regulations 
and changes in the program, only about 
60,000 North Carolina farmers took part in 
the soil conservation program in 1954. In 
1953, 112,000 North Carolina farmers took 
part in the program. In 1952 the number 
was even larger. 

Thus, the trend is toward fewer farmers 
taking part in soil conservation. Instead of 
increasing the number of farmers who are 
taking part in the ACP, we are losing them 
year by year. If the Holland amendment be- 
comes law, we will lose even more. 

If the trend continues and steps are not 
taken to bring more farmers into the ACP, 
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then the entire program could well die on 
the vine. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
now yield to my distinguished colleague 
from Minnesota. How much time does 
the Senator desire to have? 

Mr. THYE. I do not think I will take 
more than 3 minutes, or thereabouts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am hold- 
ing in my hand the report on H. R. 1573, 
calendar No. 218. On page 2 of the re- 
port there appears a letter addressed to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER]. In the letter will be found vari- 
ous places where the Under Secretary 
of Agriculture refers to the particular 
amendment before the Senate, but the 
most interesting and striking sentence 
of the letter of Under Secretary True D. 
Morse is: 


Elimination of this entire requirement of 
eligibility is desirable. Its repeal would not 
require additional appropriations. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Monsx. 
Under Secretary. 


The letter is dated February 9, 1955. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire letter of Under Secretary True 
D. Morse printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks, because 
there have been so many statements 
made to the effect that we who are 
opposed to the amendment are trying 
to destroy some phase of the farm 
program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 9, 1955. 
Hon, ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in par- 
tial reply to your letter of January 19, 1955, 
requesting reports on certain bills relating to 
agriculture. We are herein reporting on S. 
494, S. 517, and S. 532. These bill are iden- 
tical and would repeal section 348 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. This section which was amended 
by section 311 of Public Law 690, 83d Con- 
gress, provides that any person who know- 
ingly harvests any basic agricultural com- 
Modity on his farm, which has been de- 
termined by the Secretary to be in excess of 
the farm acreage allotment, shall not be 
eligible for any ACP payment. All persons 
applying for any ACP payment are re- 
quired to file with the application, a state- 
ment of facts showing eligibility under this 
provision. 

The Department approves of this proposed 
legislation, At present the only ACP pay- 
ments made are for cost-sharing with re- 
spect to conservation practices carried out 
on farms, and these payments represent only 
a share of the cost of performing the conser- 
vation measure. There was a direct rela- 
tionship between acreage allotments and a 
portion of the payments made under the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, prior to 1944, but it no longer exists. 
Also, the present average ACP amount of 
cost-sharing of less than $100 is not large 
enough to be a strong incentive for farm- 
ers to comply with acreage allotments. 

The principal effect of this restriction on 
ACP assistance will be to discourage con- 
servation on family-type farms. Since it 
is expected that most farmers will comply 
With marketing quota provisions, the eli- 
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gibility requirement of section 348 will affect 
principally farmers with corn allotments and 
farmers with less than 15-acre wheat allot- 
ments. Under marketing quota require- 
ments a farmer with a wheat allotment less 
than 15 acres is permitted to grow and 
harvest 15 acres of wheat without incurring 
a marketing quota penalty. This exemption, 
however, does not apply to the ACP eligibility 
requirement of section 348. 

Based on past experience it is estimated 
that there will be about 750,000 farms with 
a 1955 wheat acreage allotment of less than 
15 acres. A high percentage of these farms 
is expected to take advantage of the 
15-acre limit and thereby become ineligible 
for 1955 ACP assistance. It is estimated 
that there will be 1,600,000 farms with a 
1955 corn allotment. Based on the compli- 
ance obtained in 1954 it is likely that up to 
60 percent, or almost 1 million farms, will 
have excess corn acreage in 1955 which would 
make them ineligible for 1955 ACP payments. 
Even though some farms with small wheat 
allotments also grow corn and would be in- 
cluded in both of the foregoing estimates, 
it is likely that substantially more than 1 
million farms would not be eligible for ACP 
payments, due to the provisions of section 
348. 

Elimination of this entire requirement of 
eligibility is desirable. Its repeal would not 
require additional appropriations. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, 
Under Secretary. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on page 
3 of the report appears another letter 
addressed to the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER]. It is dated March 10, 
1955, and is signed by Earl L. Butz, Act- 
ing Secretary. Let me read one sen- 
tence: 


With respect to the effect of this bill on 
section 348 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, this Department recommends 
that the entire section 348 be repealed. The 
proposed bill would repeal only that part of 
the section which was added by Public Law 
690, 83d Congress. 


Mr. President, can you imagine what 
we are arguing about, when True D. 
Morse, the Under Secretary, proposes 
and advocates the repeal of section 348, 
and when the Acting Under Secretary, 
Earl L. Butz, proposes its repeal? I 
think that in itself should eliminate any 
question as to whether I am right when 
I urge the repeal of this particular sec- 
tion of the law, or whether the proposal 
to modify a provision of law the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wants stricken out 
entirely is sound. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the entire letter of 
March 10, 1955, addressed to the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and 
signed by Mr. Earl L. Butz, Acting Secre- 
tary, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1955. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, United States Senate. 
DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply 
to your request of January 12, 1955, for a 
report on S. 139, a bill to repeal the amend- 
ments to sections 348 and 374 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, which were 
made by section 311 of the Agricultural Act 
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of August 28, 1954 (Public Law 690, 83d 
Cong.). ý 

With respect to the effect of this bill on 
section 348 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, this Department recommends 
that the entire section 348 be repealed. The 
proposed bill would repeal only that part 
of the section which was added by Public 
Law 690, 83d Congress. If S. 139 is enacted, 
the proyision that a person comply with his 
cotton acreage allotment would remain in 
effect. It is the view of this Department 
that ACP’s eligibility should not be condi- 
tioned on compliance with any of the acre- 
age allotments. The principal effect of such 
restrictions is to discourage the carrying out 
of needed conservation work. This Depart- 
ment therefore favors the elimination of the 
entire eligibility requirement imposed by 
section 348 rather than elimination of the 
requirement for only a part of the crops 
with acreage allotments. More details of 
our recomendation are contained in our re- 
port to you wtih respect to S. 494, S. 517, 
and S. 532. 

The Department recommends against the 
provision of S. 139 which would repeal the 
1954 amendment to section 374 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. That 
amendment directed the Secretary to pro- 
vide a method by which a farmer who over- 
plants any basic crop allotment may adjust 
the planted acreage to the farm acreage allot- 
ment. S. 139 would restore, in place of this 
provision, the last sentence of section 374 
(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, which was similarly worded 
except that it applied only to cotton. 

Since the passage of Public Law 690, 
farmers have been expecting to be permitted 
to adjust their planted acreage to come 
within the allotment on each basic crop if 
they so desired. To change at this time, 
with respect to the 1955 crop, would lead to 
much dissatisfaction, misunderstanding, and 
administrative difficulty in connection with 
some crops, particularly corn and rice. 

The Department believes that the pro- 
vision for adjusting the planted acreage to 
the allotment should be applicable equally 
to all the basic commodities. In our opinion 
the provision in the present law should be 
retained. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL L. BUTZ, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
farmers of New York State do not raise 
a great quantity of grain, since New York 
is primarily a dairy State, but with re- 
spect to the grain which they do raise, 
they are not at all interested in support 
prices, since they sell virtually none of 
their grain in the market. 

The grain which the farmers of New 
York raise is fed to poultry and other 
animals on the farms. The farmers have 
no interest whatsoever in price supports, 
but they have a very vital interest in 
soil conservation. 

Soil conservation is practiced, and has 
been for a number of years, to the great 
advantage of the farms and the rural 
areas of the State. Within my lifetime 
I have personally seen the tremendously 
beneficial effect that soil conservation 
and reforestation have had on the farms 
and countryside of my State. 

I do not want to see anything done 
which would take from the farmers of 
my State the benefits of soil conserva- 
tion, in which they are deeply interested, 
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as are the farmers, I believe, in almost 
all other States. 

Because of that fact, I shall vote 
against the Holland amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
received scores of telegrams from farm- 
ers and from social clubs, all opposed to 
the Holland amendment. More partic- 
ularly, the telegrams have made the 
prediction that we are due, either this 
year or next year, to have another dust- 
bowl area. Therefore, they, as well as 
businessmen, are interested in seeing 
that the soil conservation program is 
maintained. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think we can bring the debate to a con- 
clusion with a few final observations I 
should like to make. The points have 
been made in substance, by those who 
have participated in the debate. I am 
particularly grateful for the arguments 
made here by the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], the senior 
Senator from North Dakota ([Mr. 
Lancer], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN I, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Scott], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], and 
other Senators who have expressed their 
views. I desire to leave none out. I 
think they have stated the case clearly. 

One claim the Holland amendment 
proposal advocates take unto themselves 
as conclusive evidence in favor of the 
adoption of the proposal, is that when 
there is overproduction there must be 
penalty provisions to keep farmers in line 
so that they will not violate acreage 
allotments. 

The interesting point was made this 
afternoon that the greatest amount of 
overproduction is in wheat, and it is the 
one commodity which the Holland 
amendment eliminates. I think the 
principle of divide and conquer has been 
used. That is, a special exemption has 
been made as to wheat farmers, and 
wheat is a commodity of which there are 
surpluses, and no exemption, which is 
meaningful, has been made with respect 
to corn, of which commodity there are 
no surpluses, or small surpluses. 

I say the Holland amendment, instead 
of controlling production, would encour- 
age it, and at the same time would do 
damage to soil conservation. 

I have heard further comment today 
that farmers ought to comply. Of 
course, farmers ought to comply, if they 
can make a living; but one reason why 
farmers have not complied with acreage 
allotments is the high cost of farm op- 
eration and the reduced income from 
farm production. 

It is perfectly true that the factor 
which is most controlling to a farmer is 
his personal economic situation. There- 
fore, many farmers have not complied 
with acreage allotments because they 
were not designed to benefit him or his 
family; nor did compliance make it pos- 
sible for him to pay his bills. 

I think it is most important that those 
who have complied with the acreage al- 
lotment laws are those who are basically 
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feeders, who are using their corn or 
grain for feed, and not for commercial 
uses in the normal channels of trade. 

The Senator from Florida has em- 
phasized the fact that the growers of 
cotton are in compliance. I think we 
owe a great deal of gratitude to the cot- 
ton farmers. In fact, if it were not for 
them we would not have had the price 
support program, They led the way and 
pointed the way. They not only have 
acreage allotments, but marketing 
quotas. 

As has been stated on the floor, when 
there are in effect both acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas, compli- 
ance is enforceable. Farmers do not eat 
or feed cotton; therefore, the tempta- 
tion or the necessity for going beyond the 
acreage allotment is not present. 

We have been accused of following an 
irresponsible path by proposing repeal of 
section 348. I listened attentively as the 
distinguished Senator from Florida said 
that those who oppose the repeal of sec- 
tion 348 are following an irresponsible 
path. The distinguished Senator surely 
includes a great many people. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the whole De- 
partment are recommending the repeal 
of section 348. The committee heard two 
witnesses who were sent by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and who recom- 
mended the repeal of the section. 

Mr. President, Representative Horx, 
of Kansas, a Republican Representative, 
and an ardent champion of agriculture, 
is the author of the bill, now before us, 
to repeal section 348. The National 
Grange, one of the truly great farm or- 
ganizations of the Nation, has recom- 
mended the repeal of section 348; and 
the Iowa Farm Bureau has also recom- 
mended the repeal of section 348. I do 
not believe that these great and steadfast 
people are following an irresponsible 
course of action, 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
during the debate today I have heard it 
said again and again that in favoring the 
repeal of section 348, we favor a course 
of action which would promote law vio- 
lation. It is interesting to me to note 
that the substitute proposal is not only 
one which would not require compliance, 
but that it has been amended a little so 
as to say, in effect, “Do not comply oc- 
casionally.” In other words, the Sen- 
ator from Florida is opposed to sin on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday; he skips Friday; but he is in 
favor of sin on Saturday and Sunday, 
because the Senator from Florida would 
permit escape for corn for ensilage pur- 
poses and for peanuts and for wheat. He 
would provide all kinds of escape 
hatches; but the trouble is that the es- 
cape hatches he would provide, and 
which would permit this economic sin 
to occur, do not help the people who need 
to be helped to escape. The escape 
hatches the Senator from Florida would 
provide do not provide for soil conserva- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I conclude my argu- 
ment by saying that if we need more law 
on the statute books, so as to have acre- 
age allotments enforced or so as to re- 
sult in compliance with acreage allot- 
ments or marketing quotas, then let us 
write such a law, just as we did in the 
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case of certain kinds of tobacco. We did 
not say that the way to get the tobacco 
farmer to comply was to double the 
penalty, in terms of a denial of soil-con- 
servation payments. If we need more 
law, in order to compel the farmers to 
obey and to comply with the acreage 
allotments and the marketing quotas, 
then let us write such a law. But let us 
not use the constructive, positive, pro- 
gressive program of soil conservation as 
a stick or club or punitive measure to 
enforce a law which relates to price sup- 
ports and crop loans. 

Mr. President, the great tragedy in this 
debate, if it can be termed such, is that 
some Senators are trying to use the soil- 
conservation payment program as a 
weapon or a club with which to enforce 
acreage and marketing quotas in the 
price-support program. However, soil 
conservation and the price support pro- 
gram are not tied together. 

Mr. President, I repeat that if we never 
had a price-support program on the 
statute books, we would still need soil- 
conservation payments. I regret to see 
Senators who have done so much for 
agriculture mislead themselves and at- 
tempt to mislead others by advocating a 
proposal which would weaken the soil- 
conservation payment program, which 
has constituted a great forward move- 
ment in the effort to provide a construc- 
tive policy with respect to the use and 
production of the great land resources of 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time available to me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Minne- 
sota will join me in requesting the yeas 
and nays on the question of agreeing to 
my amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time available to me; 
and, following a quorum call, I shall sug- 
gest that the Senator from Florida and 
I join in requesting the yeas and nays 
on the question of agreeing to his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, let us 
make that request now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well. Mr. 
President, on the question of agreeing 
to the Holland amendment, I request the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Has all the time 
under the unanimous-consent agreement 
been yielded back? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
available to the proponents of the 
amendment has been completely used; 
and the Senator from Minnesota has just 
yielded back the remainder of the time 
available to him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, submitted by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND], on behalf of himself, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AEN I, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Keravuver], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’ManHoney], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’Manoney] is paired with 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “Nay” 
and the Senator from Florida would vote 
“Yea.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is paired with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MURRAY]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote Vea“ 
and the Senator from Montana would 
vote “Nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. JENNER], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WEY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senators from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr and Mr. MarTIN] and the Senator 
from Idaho {Mr. WELKER] are absent on 
cfficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland IMr. BEALL] and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
would each vote “Yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—35 

Alken Frear Payne 
Allott Goldwater Potter 
Anderson Gore Purtell 
Barrett Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bennett Holland Saltonstall 
Bridges Ives Schoeppel 
Bush Jackson Smith, Maine 
Byrd Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Capehart Kuchel Stennis 
Case, N. J Martin,Iowa Watkins 

vez Millikin Williams 
Cotton Pastore 

NAYS—49 

Barkley George McCarthy 
Bender Green McClellan 
Bible Hayden McNamara 
Bricker Hennings Monroney 
Butler Hill Morse 
Carlson Hruska Mundt 
Case,S.Dak. Humphrey Neely 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 

is Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Daniel Kerr Scott 
Dirksen Kilgore Sparkman 
Douglas Langer Symington 
Dworshak Lehman Thurmond 
Eastland Long ye 
Ellender Magnuson Young 

n Malone 
Pulbright Mansfield 
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NOT VOTING—12 


Beall Kefauver O'Mahoney 
Duft Kennedy Smathers 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Welker 
Jenner Murray Wiley 


So the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as modified, offered by Mr. 
HolLLAxD, for himself and other Senators, 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be offered, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are the 
Senators in control of the time for de- 
bate prepared to yield back the time on 
the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back my time on the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time for debate has expired. 
The question is on the final passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 1573) was passed. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO THURSDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate has concluded its business 
today, it stand in recess until next 
Thursday at 12 o'clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY BILL 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» at this point editorials pub- 
lished in various newspapers throughout 
the country dealing with the President’s 
road plan. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
jals were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Morning Ten- 
nessean of January 19, 1955] 


Mr. Brno Hits SHAM ROAD PLAN 


“Thoroughly unsound” was Senator Harry 
F. Byrp’s verdict on the multi-billion-dollar 
highway program formally proposed to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower last week by his advisory 
committee for a national highway plan. 

The contemplated procedures, he added, 
would “violate financing principles, defy 
budgetary control, and evade Federal debt 
law.” With a good deal of restraint he 
avoided the obvious word, “sham,” 

First among the Virginian’s targets was 
the proposal to set up a Federal corporation 
to sell $20 billion in Government-guaranteed 
bonds at 3 percent interest. The bonds 
would be retired from revenues from the 
2-cents-a-gallon gasoline tax, and $5 billion 
more would be raised by taxing filling sta- 
tions and motels along roads. 

This bond issue would cost taxpayers 
more than $11.5 billion in interest, which 
would mean eyery dollar borrowed would 
eventually cost $1.55. But to make matters 
worse in Senator Brnp's opinion, it is pro- 
posed that the bonds not be included in the 
regular Government debt figure. This would 
mean keeping two sets of books and pave the 
way for endless outlays for other building 
programs under the same formula of finan- 
cial ledgerdemain. Furthermore, it is pre- 
dicted, the bonds will probably not be paid 
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off at maturity, in keeping with the current 
idea on debt retirement. 

Having had long experience with road 
building in his own State, Senator BYRD 
proposes an alternate plan. 

First, he suggests that the 2-cent gasoline 
tax now being collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment be repealed, thus permitting the 
States to reimpose it. Secondly, the present 
Federal aid to primary, secondary, and urban 
road systems which, for many years has been 
integrated with State highway systems, 
should be continued on a long standing basis. 
This amounts to $535 million. Further, the 
lubricating oil tax now collected by the Fed- 
eral Government be continued, and finally 
a 14,-cent-per-gallon Federal gasoline tax be 
imposed. Revenue from this tax plus the 
Federal lubricating oil tax, according to esti- 
mates of increasing use, shortly would be 
sufficient to compensate the Federal Treasury 
for this Federal aid. 

“Under this plan,“ it is declared, “States 
would retain as much control over their roads 
as they have had in the past; $11.5 billion 
would be saved for additional road construc- 
tion; and road revenue would be evenly 
distributed over future years to keep high- 
ways modernized to meet changing con- 
ditions.” 

By comparison, the Byrd program stands 
out as a forthright approach to a major prob- 
lem without an effort at financial trickery 
and misrepresentation of the kind that has 
been offered to Mr. Eisenhower. And as such, 
it is recommended reading for Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, head of the presidential advisory com- 
mittee, whose voice carries so much weight 
at the White House. Its importance is 
already conceded by the Democratic Congress, 


{From the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel 
of January 17, 1955] 
Mr. Brrp WarMs Ur 


Senator Harry F. Byrp has come out with 
a preliminary appraisal of the $101 billion 
highway program proposed by President 
Eisenhower's Advisory Commission. 

The respected Virginian has made it clear 
that he is choosing his words with restraint, 
pending Ike’s formal announcement on 
where he stands. 

While merely warming up, so to speak, 
Mr. Byrd has this to say: 

“Legerdemain * * * thoroughly unsound 
* * è a procedure that would violate finan- 
cial principles, defy budgetary control, and 
evade the Federal debt.” 

That is pretty good for a starter. In full 
voice, Mr. Brno may peel the paint right off 
the White House. 

We admire both his splendid early season 
form and his views on this matter. 

The President’s Commission says among 
other things that if a Federal corporation is 
set up, and if that corporation sells $20 bil- 
lion worth of 30-year bonds, then for some 
reason or other we can just forget about 
adding the total to our national debt. 

Nonsense, says Mr. BYRD. The so-called 
corporation plans to pay 3 percent interest 
to the bond buyers. Over 30 years, that will 
mean the buyers must be paid back their 
$20 billion plus $11.5 billion in interest. 
And who will be in hock for all those bil- 
lions? The taxpayers, of course. If that 
isn’t adding to the national debt, what is? 

Good luck, Senator Brno. From any an- 
gle, the whole setup looks about as sound 
as a chain letter. 


[From the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen of 
January 21, 1955] 
Got Brick HIGHWAYS 

Senator Byrp has a plan for financing the 
$100 billion, 10-year highway program pro- 
posed by the President’s advisory committee. 

Instead of the gold-brick scheme devised 
by the committee, which would hike the 
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Federal debt without acknowledging it, the 
Senator suggests: 

Repeal the two-cent Federal gasoline tax 
so the States may reimpose it and pay for 
their own highway construction. Use a Fed- 
eral tax on lubricating oil and a new one- 
half cent tax on gasoline to finance the pres- 
ent Federal aid program for roads, 

This, the Senator estimates, would save 
loading the cost of the program on future 
generations—with an additional price tag of 
$11.5 billion for interest on the debt. 

In the Senator’s own State of Virginia, a 
first-class highway system has been built 
and maintained on a pay-as-you-go basis— 
which makes it cheaper and doesn’t indulge 
in the sleazy trick of passing on to the chil- 
dren our own obligations. What's wrong 
with Virginia’s way? 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) Post of 
February 25, 1955] 


THEY'RE BUILDING ROADS AND BRIDGES 


From all that is being said on the subject 
one might get the impression that road- 
building in the United States has come to a 
standstill. 

But is the situation so bad that President 
Eisenhower's hundred-billion-dollar highway 
program should be put down as a must? 

The fact is that throughout the United 
States, year after year, new roads and bridges 
are being built and the Nation’s highway 
network is steadily expanding. This expan- 
sion may not be all that is desired, but it is 
taking place and as years go on the system of 
arterial and local routes will accommodate 
more and more traffic. It is costing vast 
sums of money, and it is a question whether 
the huge 10-year outlay so urgently recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower is advisable. 

Under this 10-year program the Federal 
Government would provide about 31 of the 
$101 billion, with the remainder coming from 
the State governments. It calls for financ- 
ing of a sort that is frowned upon in many 
quarters as unsound and deceptive. Senator 
Harry F. Brno, of Virginia, pronounces it 
“just pure pork barrel” and says it would be 
inflationary. We have enough confidence in 
Senator ByRrD’s judgment to accept his ver- 
dict as confirming our own suspicions. 

Either of its own volition or as a result of 
high pressure the administration is calling 
for programs that mean heavier and heavier 
Federal financial commitment—for roads, 
schools, and the like. It all holds out pros- 
pect of “pork barrel” expenditures on an 
alarming scale, along with more demands 
upon the taxpayers. There ought to be a 
halt to it. 

Should the administration’s highway pro- 
gram be rejected it would not mean the ces- 
sation of roadbuilding. It might mean a 
longer time to reach the goal of entirely 
adequate highways, but it would proceed 
largely according to the needs and wishes of 
the various States. 

All sorts of arguments are being advanced 
for this hundred-billion-dollar program. 
Some of them are specious. Most of them 
are answered by what is actually being done 
in the way of expanding the country’s high- 
way network, 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 
of February 23, 1955] 
OnE HUNDRED AND ONE Roap BILLIONS 


The President sent his mammoth highway- 
construction program to Congress yesterday, 
where it seems destined to stir one of the 
major controversies of this session. Some of 
the opposition already developing is deeply 
political, some is in sincere doubt over the 
fiscal formula and the inclusion of toll roads 
in the national-traffic grid. 

The magnitude of the plan almost staggers 
imagination. Mr. Eisenhower recommends a 
10-year building schedule which would em- 
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brace expenditure of $101 billon in Fed- 
eral, State, and local funds. Such a network 
of highways and streets would give America 
the greatest road system in the history of the 
world. It would be a tremendous prime for 
the country’s industrial and economic group, 
a potent factor in raising the gross national 
product from around $365 billion to the goal 
of $535 billion in 1965. 

Before submitting his recommendation to 
Capitol Hill, the President held a long con- 
ference with Democratic and Republican 
leaders of Congress. This was the first bi- 
partisan meeting the White House has held 
with the legislators on a domestic issue. 
The gathering was friendly, but it ended 
with Democrats challenging several facets 
of the plan and promising a fight. 

Senator CHavez declared the proposal full 
of holes. Senator Gore, who has his own 
highway bill before Congress, objected to the 
financing setup, as did Senator BYRD, nor- 
mally a pro-Eisenhower Democrat. Their 
criticism was mainly aimed at Ike’s scheme 
for funding the Federal share of the huge 
program—about $31 billion—through issu- 
ance of bonds, which would be retired over 
a 30-year period from taxes on gas and oil, 
and similar commodities. 

The Gore bill would keep the present sys- 
tem of road financing, raising the Federal 
contribution from $875 million to $1,600,- 
000,000 a year—less than one-fifth of the 
President's building program. Senator BYRD 
contends the bond interest would raise costs 
to Federal taxpayers about 55 percent. The 
American Automobile Association also op- 
poses the fiscal plan, arguing it would force 
States to build toll roads or suffer loss of 
toll-road subsidies. 

Although both parties have executed 
pledges to bar politics from the road pro- 

, inevitably Congressmen will feel the 
hot breath of political opportunism in a vast 
program involving billions on billions of tax 
dollars. The Clay report, which Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s proposition closely follows, would 
seek to guard against anything resembling 
pork barreling, and so, of course, would the 
President. 

But the danger is inherent and will require 
many barriers. There is also the element of 
Democratic repugnance for so enormous a 
public-spending project, sired by the GOP 
administration, and likely to be well under 
way by 1956 elections. 

One good portent, however, is that a gen- 
eral realization seems to exist in Congress 
regarding the need for a dynamic highways 
plan. Whatever conflicts arise over different 
features of the road prospectus, probably 
this Congress will launch a giant road-build- 
ing venture. For its industry, economics, 
transportation, and strategic development, 
the Nation needs a highways blueprint simi- 
lar to that envisaged by the President. It 
needs far more than the Gore measure 
offers. 

No doubt the President expects some 
changes will be made in his imaginative 
plan. He observed in his message that in- 
escapably the vastness of the highway enter- 
prise fosters varieties of proposals which 
must be resolved into a national highway 
pattern. Presumably he expects amend- 
ment, alterations of his far-reaching rec- 
ommendation. But a new, immensely more 
comprehensive road system looks to be in 
the works. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
February 23, 1955] 
Waic Roan Is RIGHT? 

President Eisenhower’s new highway mes- 
sage to Congress has this in common with a 
new highway: the citizen has to proceed to 
the end of it to make sure of the destination. 

The first section of the message deals with 


the need for better highways in terms of 
common knowledge: traffic fatalities on un- 
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safe roads, high-cost transportation on slow 
roads, inadequate communications for de- 
fense. Most citizens will concur with the 
President that “action, comprehensive and 
forward-looking is needed.” 

Mr. Eisenhower then deals at length with 
the outline of a 10-year road program offered 
earlier by a special commission under Gen, 
Lucius D. Clay. This program calls for Fed- 
eral-State expenditures of $101 billion, and 
the core of the proposal is for the Federal 
Government alone to spend $25 billion on 
the interstate-highway system. 

Only in the last paragraphs of his message, 
however, does the President deal with the 
question which threw the Clay report into 
controversy. That is how to pay for this 
expanded Federal share in highway building. 
On this point Mr. Eisenhower is not nearly 
as specific as the Clay report. 

General Clay’s commission suggested es- 
tablishing a Federal corporation to issue 30- 
year special road bonds at 3 percent inter- 
est. The bond debt would not show up in 
the Federal budget, yet the Government 
would be obliged to pay off the bonds. 

Now Mr. Eisenhower says that “I am in- 
clined to the view that it is sounder to fi- 
nance this program by special bond issues,” 
but he does not commit himself specifically 
to the Clay proposal. He appears to add a 
suggestion which the Clay group rejected: 
namely, that Congress earmark revenues 
from gasoline and other highway taxes to pay 
off bonds. 

Since the President and his special com- 
mission seem to be in some disagreement as 
to just how to pay off a special highway bond 
issue, this aspect of the program is bound 
to cause some guesswork in Congress. 

But congressional criticism of the Clay 
report has already shown that the main issue 
will not be how to finance bonds, but wheth- 
er to issue special bonds at all. 

Senator Byrp, of Virginia, quoted in today's 
Mirror of Public Opinion, objects that such 
special bonds would be a subterfuge. Issued 
outside the budget, they would evade the 
debt limit and make the budget appear 
closer to balance than it really is. 

Aside from that, this type of bond financ- 
ing is far more expensive than the tradition- 
al pay-as-you-go method of highway appro- 
priations. Senator ByrD estimates that in 
30 years every dollar borrowed through bonds 
would cost the taxpayers $1.55 because of 
interest payments. 

One related question also has arisen to the 
bond proposal. Why is the administration 
willing to issue $20 billion for a 10-year road 
plan, but has proposed to underwrite no more 
than $900 million in school bonds, and has 
offered a health reinsurance plan of just $25 
million? Necessary as new highways are, 
should they have such great precedence over 
school aid? 

Rumblings in Congress about these ques- 
tions were not quieted by the last-minute 
White House conference with congressional 
leaders. This was the first time the admin- 
istration had called in Democrats on a do- 
mestic program. But Presidential assistants 
said no major changes would be permitted 
in the program, so the purpose of the meet- 
ing was not consultation but a preview. 

Since Congress had nothing to do with 
forming the road policy, that policy is bound 
to face critical examination as it goes before 
Congress. The Nation does not have to be 
told that it needs new highways. It ought 
to be told how it can get them economically, 
and that at least should mean keeping Fed- 
eral highway costs in the Federal budget. 


— 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette of 
February 25, 1955] 
HIGHWAYS FoR AMERICA 
The President wants this country to build 
new highways and lots of them. Luckily for 


him, he is not too dogmatic about how to 
finance it all. 
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The plan he sent to Congress this week 
calls for spending $101 billion over the next 
10 years on highways. Almost a third of 
the money would be put up by Uncle Sam; 
the rest by the States. One feature of the 
financing has drawn heavy fire. This calls 
for a Federal authority that would issue 
about $25 billion worth of bonds. These 
would be paid off out of gas taxes, tolls, 
and the like. 

The authority idea would nicely circum- 
vent the budget. Uncle Sam would be in the 
hole for $25 billion but that fact would not 
show up in the regular debt. We in Penn- 
sylvania are very familiar with the trick. 

A lot of Senators, including the powerful 
Harry Brno, of Virginia, are opposed to an 
authority. They say that money spent ought 
to show up clearly in the budget as just that. 

If the Government did take the authority 
drug in this instance, it might find the habit 
irresistible. Soon we might have Federal 
authorities to finance schools, hospitals, 
civilian defense, and what-have-you. Then 
it would be almost impossible for the citizen 
to know what the budget meant and what 
was the true state of the national debt. 

Whatever the disagreement on financing, 
however, few can disagree on the need for an 
all-out highway program. Our roads are far 
below the needs of this most motorized 
Nation in the world. They are falling fur- 
ther below every day. 

Our economy is growing. Commerce, 
safety, and defense require that our high- 
ways keep pace with this growth. That is 
really the heart of the highway matter 
before Congress. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
February 23, 1955] 


BIPARTISAN ROADS 


Divided highways and divided politics flock 
together, if this week’s Washington doings 
are any criterion. 

On the one hand, for the first time outside 
of foreign affairs matters, a president took 
the unprecedented and praiseworthy step of 
calling in members of both parties to help 
solye our national highway crisis. 

Simultaneously, Democratic Congressmen 
fell all over each other in their efforts to 
take potshots at the President's program and 
to develop makeshift, sectional, and partisan 
plans falling far short of needs. 

In view of all the furor, it is not difficult 
to understand why Mr. Eisenhower gave the 
once-over-lightly to the two most controver- 
sial aspects of his road blueprints, based on 
extended studies of the Clay Commission, 
They are: 

Establishment of a Federal highway finance 
corporation to raise $25 billion over 30 years 
(entailing additional 3 percent interest costs 
of 811.500, 000,000). 

Reimbursing those States which have al- 
ready built toll highways fitting into the na- 
tional interstate m. 

The President said only that he felt it 
sounder to finance the program by special 
bond issues rather than by an increase in 
general revenue obligations. This bumps 
head on into the objections of Senator HARRY 
Byrp, Democrat, of Virginia, who cannot 
stomach what he terms legerdemain 
financing. 

Byrp argues that we cannot saddle these 
road debts on our grandchildren because it is 
a violent assumption to predict the highway 
bonds will be retired upon maturity—no 
other long-term United States bonds have 
been within the past 25 years. 

Be that as it may, roads are a matter of 
expediency. 
billion each year because of deaths, wear and 
tear, time loss, and other factors tied to a 
wholly te highway system. Does 
the American public really care about the 

-financial technicalities in such a pressing 
situation? 


Right now we are wasting $5 . 
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On the toll road score, helpful as it might 
be to Ohio to be repaid in part or whole, we 
think such a feature unfair to other less 
populous and wealthy States. In effect, this 
saddles State governments with excessive 
control over private businesses such as gas 
stations, restaurants, or motels, the necessary 
fixtures of limited access superhighways. 
Indeed, must motorists everywhere become 
the captives of bondholders? 

Some unusual questions of constitutional 
law will also be raised by the President's 
highway recommendations. He suggests that 
the 2-cent-a-gallon Federal gas tax be ear- 
marked to retire the highway bonds. But 
can one session of Congress obligate succeed- 
ing sessions to continue any appropriation? 

Regardless of the complications—and how 
silly it would be if the whole program fell 
by the wayside because of details or differ- 
ences over methods—there is at least healthy 
agreement over objectives of the program. 


[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade of 
February 26, 1955] 
HIGHWAYS FOR AMERICA 


The President wants this country to build 
new highways and lots of them. Luckily for 
him, he is not too dogmatic about how to 
finance it all. 

The plan he sent to Congress this week 
calls for spending $101 billion over the 
next 10 years on highways. Almost a 
third of the money would be put up by Uncle 
Sam; the rest by the States. One feature of 
the financing has drawn heavy fire. This 
calls for a Federal authority that would issue 
about $25 billion worth of bonds. These 
would be paid off out of gas taxes, tolls, and 
the like. 

The authority idea would nicely circum- 
vent the budget. Uncle Sam would be in the 
hole for $25 billion but that fact would 
not show up in the regular debt. 

A lot of Senators, including the powerful 
Harry BYRD, of Virginia, are opposed to an 
authority. They say that money spent ought 
to show up clearly in the budget as just that. 

If the Government did take the authority 
drug in this instance, it might find the habit 
irresistible. Soon we might have Federal 
authorities to finance schools, hospitals, 
civilian defense, and what-have-you. Then 
it would be almost impossible for the citizen 
to know what the budget meant and what 
was the true state of the national debt. 

Whatever the disagreement on financing, 
however, few can disagree on the need for an 
allout highway program. Our roads are 
far below the needs o? this most motorized 
Nation in the world. The are falling far- 
ther below every day. 

Our economy is growing. Commerce, 
safety, and defense require that our high- 
ways keep pace with this growth. That is 
really the heart of the highway matter be- 
fore Congress. 


[From the Dayton (Ohio) News of February 


23, 1955] 
HIGHWAY Dest CANDOR 


President Eisenhower's delayed highway 
message to Congress stated the case for a 
massive road-building program in dramatic 
and compelling terms, but glossed over the 
all-important subject of financing. 

No one who has traveled the Nation's high- 
ways is likely to quarrel with the Presi- 
dent’s contention that a massive construc- 
tion is essential to business health, 
to the defense effort, and to the safety of 
human life. 

By. devising a $30 billion Federal s pending 
program designed to another $70 bil- 
lion in outlays by the various States, the 
President's advisers have come up with a plan 


adequate to the need. 


The difficulty is in finding a financial 


- formula that will get the job done and still 


: Eisenhower's 
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suit congressional economy advocates, one 
that will build highways and yet square with 
the President's avowed aim of avoiding defi- 
cit finance. No such formula has been de- 
vised, nor is it likely to be. To attempt to 
mask Government borrowing by setting up 
new Federal agencies, as recommended by 
the Clay report, is pure sophistry and Harry 
Brap was justified in tagging it as such. 
Rather than try to get something for noth- 
ing, the better course would be for the Presi- 
dent to lay his plan frankly and honestly 
before the people with the candid concession 
that it will require an increase in the Fed- 
eral debt. Then, with enactment of Mr. 
Eisenhower's proposed use taxes through in- 
creases in gasoline and diesel levies, the 
borrowed money could be retired at a lower 
interest rate than if it were borrowed by a 
dummy agency as proposed in the Clay re- 
rt 


port. 

This is the honest and open way to do 
business, in full candor with a citizenship 
which time and again has demonstrated its 
willingness to meet needs once their 
urgency was made clear. 


[From the Allentown (Pa.) Times of 
February 11, 1955] 


THE FEDERAL ROADS PROGRAM 


The National Advisory Committee for a Na- 
tional Highway Program, appointed by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, has proposed that the Fed- 
eral Government spend an additional $25 
billlon—over what is now being spent—in 
the next 10 years for an interstate highway 
system. 

The Committee proposes that the extra $25 
billion would result in the construction of 
40,000 road miles, or about 800 miles per 
State. The committee would finance this 
project by borrowing $20 billion at 3 per- 
cent interest in fees from filling stations, 
motels, and so forth. 

However, Senator Harry F. Byrrp, Virginia 
Democrat, has pointed out some of the dan- 
gers which such a program might entail. 
Once again, Brrp has ably presented the 
“other side“ of the argument concerning a 
desirable program. 

First, Byrp points out that the 10-year 
program would result in an interstate high- 
way system which would be little more than 
1 percent of all public road mileage. Con- 
cerning the cost of this, if the 3-percent in- 
terest rate was paid on the borrowed $20 bil- 
lion, the last bonds maturing in 1987, the in- 
terest in this period alone would cost taxpay- 
ers another $11.5 billion. 

Senator Brno offers an alternative pro- 
gram: First, he would repeal the 2-cent gas- 


oline tax now being collected by the Fed- 
eral Government, with the idea that the 


States would impose it themselves to get 
revenue for their own road program. Sec- 
ond, he would continue the Federal aid pro- 
gram as it is today to primary, secondary, 
urban road systems, on the longstanding 
matching basis. 

Third, he would continue to collect the 
lubricating oil tax now collected by the Fed- 
eral Government. And fourth, he would put 
a one-half cent per gallon Federal tax on 
gasoline, and the revenue from this tax— 
plus the lubricating tax—would pay the Fed- 
eral Goyernment’s way for the highway-aid 


program. 


We are strongly in favor of the Byrd pro- 
gram and hope that Congress will give it a 
trial before it sets up a vast Federal road 
bureaucracy. 

{Prom the San Antonio (Tex.) News of 

February 23, 1955] 

CONGRESS May COMPROMISE PRESIDENT'S 
HIcHWwAaY PLAN 

controversy over President 

highway-building 
program will center on the method of financ- 
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ing, for there is no reasonable question but 
what the size of the program is geared to 
urgent and clearly foreseeable needs. 

The plan's scope was developed by Federal- 
State cooperation led by the President's Ad- 
visory Committee on a National Highway 
Program, headed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 
The best highway and traffic thinking in the 
country went into that planning. 

Briefly, the proposal is for a 10-year, $101 
billion new construction program, with the 
Federal Government financing $3114 billion 
and State and local governments the re- 
mainder. 

Distribution of projects would be $37 bil- 
lion urban, $64 billion rural, which would 
give a deserved break for financially strained 
cities. Distribution of cost would be roughly 
a third for each level of government—Fed- 
eral, State, and local. 

Though a heavier load would be placed on 
State and local governments for matching 
outlays, tl.e proposed increase in Federal aid 
would be far greater. The Federal share of 
overall highway work would be hiked from 
the current 9 percent to 30 percent. And 
the $3114 billion proposed Federal aid over 
10 years is estimated to be about four times 
what the Washington Government has spent 
for that purpose since its aid program was 
begun in 1916. 

It is apparent that an expanded highway- 
building program of such magnitude could 
not be financed from highway-and-car-use 
taxation at current rates. President Eisen- 
hower believes that source should shoulder 
the cost burden. 

But, to avoid higher tax rates, the Presi- 
dent joins the Clay committee in recom- 
mending financing with $25 billion in 30- 
year bonds, not tax free, managed by a new 
Federal corporation and retired by pledging 
current and expanding billion-a-year rev- 
enues of related Federal taxation to that 
purpose, 

After a backstage row among Presidential 
advisers and congressional leaders, the Presi- 
dent tread lightly on that financing plan in 
his highway message. He thus virtually in- 
vited compromise, which seems the only 
salvation of the program in face of rising 
opposition. 

Texans on the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, to which the proposal will be re- 
ferred, are all against bond financing, and 
they incluce a liberal Democrat, conservative 
Democrat, and Republican. That is a sig- 
nificant indication of Texas opinion. 

Representative Brany GENTRY, of Tyler, 
former chairman of Texas Highway Commis- 
sion, objects that bond financing would add 
up to $11 billion in interest to cost estimates. 
And he says that it would inflate highway- 
building prices to add further to total cost. 

Senator Brno, Democrat, of Virginia, long- 
time Treasury watchdog, has denounced (1) 
the fiction that the bonds would not add to 
the national debt, (2) the impropriety of any 
Federal financing outside the regular na- 
tional budget, and (3) the illusion that 
added highways can be had without added 
taxation. This, he argues, could set off a 
new wave of “something for nothing” Feder- 
al spending in other fields. And congres- 
sional opposition will center around his 
objections. 

‘Texans should note that their State's man- 
datory pay-as-you-go financing would be 
hard-pressed indeed to match Federal bond- 
financed and tax-fund outlays. Other States 
constitutionally prepared to match such 
Federal spending with bond issues of their 
own might get a lion’s share of the aid. 

Likely prospect is that the Eisenhower 
highway plan will be scaled down to what 
can be met by moderate increases in high- 
way-car- use taxation. That prospect could 
be altered only by the President throwing 
all his personal popularity vigorously into 
a fight for the bond plan, which appears most 
improbable. ð 
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[From the Mechanicsburg (Pa.) Local News 
of February 21, 1955] 


THE FEDERAL ROADS PROGRAM 


The National Advisory Committee for a 
National Highway Program, appointed by 
President Eisenhower, has proposed that the 
Federal Government spend an additional $25 
billion—over what is now being spent—in 
the next 10 years for an interstate highway 
system. 

The Committee proposes that the extra $25 
billion would result in the construction of 
40,000 road miles, or about 800 miles per 
State. The Committee would finance this 
project by borrowing $20 billion at 3 percent 
interest, while collecting $5 billion in fees 
from filling stations, motels, and so forth. 

However, Senator Harry F. Byrp, Virginia 
Democrat, has pointed out some of the dan- 
gers which such a program might entail. 
Once again, Byrp has ably presented the 
other side of the argument concerning a 
desirable program. 

First, Byrp points out that the 10-year pro- 
gram would result in an interstate highway 
system which would be little more than 1 
percent of all public-road mileage. Concern- 
ing the cost of this, if the 3-percent in- 
terest rate was paid on the borrowed $20 bil- 
lion, the last bonds maturing in 1987, the 


interest in this period alone would cost tax- 


payers another $11.5 billion. 

Senator Byrrp offers an alternative pro- 
gram: First, he would repeal the 2-cent 
gasoline tax now being collected by the Fed- 
eral Government, with the idea that the 
States would impose it themselves to get 
revenue for their own road program. Sec- 
ond, he would continue the Federal-aid pro- 
gram as it is today to primary secondary 
urban road systems, on the long standing 
matching basis. 

Third, he would continue to collect the 
lubricating oil tax now collected by the Fed- 
eral Government. And fourth, he would put 
a one-half cent per gallon Federal tax on 
gasoline, and the revenue from this tax—plus 
the lubricating oil tax—would pay the Fed- 
eral Government's way for the highway-aid 
program. 

We are strongly in favor of the Byrd pro- 
gram and hope that Congress will give it a 
trial before it sets up a vast Federal road 
bureaucracy. 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Times of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1955] 
BILLIONS FOR HIGHWAYS 


No long argument is needed to prove that 
the American people could make good use 
of $101 billion worth of new highways. 
Present traffic jams and increasing number 
of motor vehicles prove the need for more 
and better road mileage. 

President Eisenhower has added another 
reason for faster action on highway improve- 
ment. He points to the danger of deadly 
congestion in the event of atomic warfare 
and the need for rapid evacuation of large 
urban areas. The accident and death toll 
would be lessened if safer conditions ob- 
tained on the Nation's many thousands of 
miles of roads, Congress was told in a state- 
ment that came from the White House on 
Tuesday. 

It costs money, said the President, to drive 
automobiles over poor roads. Higher trans- 
portation costs are reflected in the price of 
goods moved along the highways, said the 
President, so the consumer pays either way 
and it would be much better to spend money 
for new highways than to have it go to meet 
the higher costs occasioned by inferior road 
surfaces. 

In the Eisenhower plan is provision for 
an outlay of about $30 billion. States would 
provide twice that amount for a 10-year 
program. This vast expenditure would be 
financed by a bond issue and the debt would 


debt. 
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be serviced and retired through Federal gas 
and oil tax revenue and, in some instances, 
by tolls. The proposal, in the main, follows 
the recommendation by a special advisory 
committee of which Gen. Lucius D. Clay 
was chairman, in which the country was 
urged to spend $101 billion during a decade 
for highway construction. 

At present there is a 2 cents per gallon 
Federal tax on gasoline and the greater part 
of that money is returned to the States as 
Federal aid for roads. The Eisenhower pro- 
gram is intended to be a supplement to what 
the States, with Federal assistance, are now 
doing. The National Government now re- 
fuses aid for roads on which tolls are 
charged. Connecticut is one of the States 
that have asked justifiably for a change in 
that policy, The Clay committee backs the 
critics of current practice. 

Many Congress Members, Democrats and 
Republicans, like the idea of Federal aid for 
highways but they want the Government to 
raise all the money for such projects. A 
large proportion of them wouldn't mind if 
the national debt was thereby increased. 
This bond-issue idea is something else, espe- 
cially since an independent agency is pro- 
vided for to sell highway bonds and, it is in- 
sisted by the administraiton, such indebted- 
ness would not become a part of the national 
Economy exhorters, like Senator 
Harry F. Bynn of Virginia, will claim that the 
bond plan seems to be an attempt to get 
around the constitutional debt limit. 

Basic in all this discussion is the question 
as to how far American Government should 
go in financing capital improvements 
through the issuing of self-liquidating 
bonds. States have been doing that for some 
time. In Connecticut hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been spent on roads, bridges, 
and buildings with debt retirement provided 
for through collection of tolls or other fees. 
Adequate income is probable in prosperous 
times, but there can be trouble ahead if the 
total of revenue bonds climbs to dizzy 
heights and national income dips. 

Federal and State gasoline tax income and 
State motor vehicles fees yield huge sums 
for highway construction, but the total is 
inadequate. It is easy to suggest that such 
levies be raised to retire road bonds and the 
resistance of motorists might not be bitter so 
long as take-home pay includes a margin 
for those extras, 

Debt is debt, though, whatever the 
euphemisms that prompt us to think of the 
new roads instead of the bonds, The Eisen- 
hower proposition calls for bond-retirement 
payments over a 30-year period. Long be- 
fore final expiration date we shall need even 
better and much more expensive highways. 
It would be better to plan repayment in 
terms of a decade at a time rather than a 
third of a century. And Connecticut, which 
in recent years has earned a splendid repu- 
tation for getting its money's worth from 


highway expenditures, might discover under 


a huge Federal program that many billions 
were being spent on debt charges and ad- 
ministration rather than road building. 


[From the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch] 


THE PRESIDENT PRESENTS His $101 BILLION 
Roan PLAN 

The highway program as presented to 
Congress by the President is the program 
as recommended by his special advisory 
commission headed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 
It calls for the expenditure of $25 billion 
more in Federal funds in the next 10 years 
than is now being spent, and $54 billion 
more in all funds than the $47 billion 
Federal-State expenditures under the pres- 
ent system. The objections to this pro- 
gram are not removed by the President’s 
explanation and his emphasis upon the 
need for an expanded national highway 
system as a measure of defense. 
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One of the basic objections to the Presi- 
dent’s plan is that it would fan the flames 
of inflation. Though there would be no 
compulsion on the States to increase their 
expenditures to the amounts suggested by 
the Clay Commission, unquestionably they 
would be under pressure for large-scale in- 
creases in outlays. This would mean in- 
evitably a large-scale increase in taxes in 
one form or another. 

Another basic objection is one that has 
been raised by Senator Byrp. It is the ob- 
jection to the manner in which the pro- 
posed Federal expenditures would be finan- 
ced. The President, and the Clay Commis- 
sion, have suggested that the expanded high- 
way system would of itself increase traffic 
and produce additional revenue from the tax 
on gasoline and oil. The President proposes 
that special bonds be issued for the Fed- 
eral expenditure, and that they be retired 
by these increased gasoline and oil tax rey- 
enues, and in some instances by tolls. 

This would mean in the course of 30 years 
the expenditure of about $11.5 billion in 
interest. And certainly there is no assur- 
ance that the bonds would be paid off at 
maturity. In any event, it would there- 
fore mean a cost, not of $25 billion, but of 
more than $36 billion for this Federal proj- 
ect. 

This plan would plunge the Federal Gov- 
ernment deeper into a function which, es- 
sentially, belongs to the States, Like the 
proposed Federal aid program for educa- 
tion it would be an increased invasion of 
State functions. All such projects call for 
additional spending that means additional 
debt, or additional taxes, which is the same 
thing. It means more inflation, with its 
attrition upon the national economy. The 
road program is a good place, we think, for 
Congress to put its foot down on high and 
wide Federal spending. 


[From the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal of 
February 23, 1955] 


An INCLINATION Towarp BONDS 


Just about everyone agrees that highways 
across the Nation are dangerously inade- 
quate for today’s traffic. 

So the question for public consideration 
is not whether to embark on a major build- 
ing program but how to pay for it. 

The Commission appointed by President 
Eisenhower to study the problem came up 
with the conclusion that $101 billion ought 
to be spent in the next 10 years, of which 
the Federal Government should contribute 
about $30 billion. 

In passing these recommendations on to 
Congress yesterday, the President said: 

“I am inclined to the view that it is 
sounder to finance this program by special 
bond issues, to be paid off by the above- 
mentioned revenues (taxes paid by highway 
users) which will be collected during the 
useful life of the roads and pledged to this 
purpose, rather than by an increase in gen- 
eral revenue obligations.” 

Assuming that a continuation of appro- 
priations at the present rate would provide 
about $10 billion in 10 years, the Commission 
suggested a month ago that a Federal high- 
way corporation be created with authority 
to borrow the other needed $20 billion. 

This brought an immediate blast from 
Senator Byrrp, who said, “such a procedure 
would violate financing principles, defy 
budgetary control, and evade Federal debt 
law.” 

Obviously, this was embarrassing to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and the Republican ad- 
ministration. Byrp’s criticism was probably 
the reason for a 3-week delay in passing on 
the program to Congress and for the Presi- 
dent’s rather tentative approach to the bond 
proposal as evidenced by the words “I am 
inclined * .“ 

As has been observed by others, there can 
be no doubt that if a Democratic admin- 
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istration had advanced such a financing 
plan, the Republicans would have jumped 
on it with both feet. 

However, there is nothing partisan about 
the need for roads. Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike travel the highways. The traffic 
toll knows no party lines. Citizens of all 
parties will have to help pay for better 
roads—if and when they are built. 

The public aversion to higher taxes being 
what it is, it is safe to assume that the extra 
expense involved in an accelerated highway 
building program iz going to have to be 
financed with borrowed money. 

That can come from either of two sources: 
(1) Special bonds as suggested by the Pres- 
ident’s commission, or (2) an increase in 
the public debt to take care of the increased 
deficits caused by larger highway appropri- 
ations. 

So long as Congress and the public go into 
it with their eyes open and acknowledge the 
fact that the money is being borrowed, we, 
like the President, are inclined to go along 
with the bond program. 

It seems to us to have the advantages of 
putting the highway building program on a 
more stable basis and at the same time keep- 
ing the debt in a more conspicuous position 
where it can be less easily ignored. 

It would be a national tragedy if a stale- 


mate over financing should result in failure 


of Congress this year to take any action to 
speed up construction. 

Let the experts figure out the best way to 
raise the money. But, by all means, let's 
start building more and better roads, 


— 


{From the Massena (N. Y.) Observer of 
February 21, 1955] 


NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


Nobody will argue with the President when 
he says that the United States is “caught 
in a traffic jam.” But several objections are 
being fired at the details of the White House 
$100 billion program to get the Nation out 
of the jam. 

Very shortly the President will send his 
program to Congress for action. Motorists, 
bus riders—just about all of us—have a 
stake in this Federal highway program, so 
let’s take a short look at it and some of the 
objections. 

The American Automobile Association ob- 
jects principally to the building of any more 
toll roads. This is part of the President’s 
proposal. The New York State Automobile 
Association says this State should not rely 
on the national program. The State should 
go ahead and spend the proposed $750 mil- 
lion agreed on by both parties at Albany, 
says the NYSAA, making sure that any in- 
crease in motor-fuel taxes is used to pay for 
better roads. 

Senator Harry Byrp, Virginia Democrat 
who now heads the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, also has an objection. He doesn’t like 
the idea of tieing up the revenues from 
Federal taxes on motor-vehicle fuel to pay 
for highway bonds. The Senator suggests 
that these Federal fuel taxes be cut so that 
the States can raise their own taxes on gaso- 
line and diesel oil. That way, he says, the 
States can build these roads and control 
them. His idea is undoubtedly good, so far 
as it goes, for the bigger, more populous 
State. But will the smaller States be able 
to pay for their share of the roads we will 
need to carry the 80 million vehicles that 
will be crowding them within 10 years? 

Even Senator Brno and the group that 
support his distaste for the financing plans 
of the President’s program do not come out 
flatly and say we do not need a national net 
of superhighways. That would be something 
like saying we do not need peace on earth. 
There seems to be recognition that we as a 
nation have committed ourselves to living 
on wheels. The problem is bigger than the 
ability of the separate States to cope with it. 
Whatever is done in this Congress to the 
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President's program, if the alterations re- 

sult in putting off the solution, may be re- 

gretted by the whole Nation. Details may 

be altered, but some national program should 

be started. 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Journal-Every 
Evening of February 25, 1955] 


Isn’r WASTE INFLATIONARY? 


The administration’s road program has 
been getting some dead cats thrown at it 
from various directions. Senator Gore, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, has said it seems 
to be a $25-billion program rather than a 
$101-billion program—and he calls Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's suggested financing plan 
“irresponsible.” Senator Brno, Democrat, 
of Virginia, has called it “just pure pork 
barrel“ and will oppose it as inflationary. 
Nor are theirs the only strident voices raised 
in criticism. 

But those who, like the President, think 
there is a need for a major attack on this 
problem can take comfort in what the critics 
are not saying. They are not saying that 
the roads are not needed. Nor are they 
taking issue with the President’s main argu- 
ment, which is that the country cannot 
afford to do without a road system capable 
of carrying traffic efficiently now and in the 
future. 

What does it cost not to have adequate 
roads? In his special message the Presi- 
dent pointed to the 36,000 deaths that occur 
on our streets and highways each year. He 
said that to the home where the result of 
a traffic accident is a tragic gap in the family 
circle the monetary worth of preventing that 
death cannot be calculated. But “reliable 
estimates” put the money cost of traffic acci- 
dents at $4,300,000,000 a year. 

Then there is the increased cost of operat- 
ing vehicles when a highway system is in- 
adequate. According to many estimates, the 
President said, this burden is as high as a 
cent a mile. At that rate, we are paying 
around $5 billion a year in tribute to men- 
ciency. What the cost will be when in 1965, 
when 180 million Americans will be operat- 
ing 81 million motor vehicles, he did not 
predict; but it is obvious that the figure is 
bound to keep rising unless we build a sys- 
tem to do the job. 

We are paying now, somehow, for our 
failure to keep pace with the problem. What 
can be more irresponsible than a refusal to 
come to grips with it? Can an investment 
that would cut down the cost of accidents 
and inefficiency by billions of dollars be 
called inflationary? Senators will have a 
hard time coping with those questions. 


— 


From the Miami (Fla.) Herald of 
February 24, 1955] 
FINANCING Is THE HURDLE 

The President's 10-year, $101 billion high- 
way program met the expected reception on 
Capitol Hill. 

There was accord with the administration 
on the need for a long-range, well planned, 
cohesive and integrated nationwide road 
program for the defense needs of the atomic 
age and to gear highway transportation to 
the national motor-car economy. 

There was, however, opposition—which 
crossed party lines—to the President's plan 
of financing his recommendations, 

The road building message was scheduled 
to go to Congress on January 27. On January 
11, the report of the President's Advisory 
Committee on a National Highway Program 
was made public, It immediately provoked 
opposition because of its financing methods. 
The President wisely delayed sending up his 
message until he could analyze the objec- 
tions. 

The President stuck by the committee's 
report. Yet he did not insist on the financ- 
ing method, to which the Democrats sharply 
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object and which many Republicans do not 
find to their liking. 

He did not back down. He simply said 
he was inclined to favor the committee’s 
money-raising plan. 

The committee, headed by Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, proposed that a Federal highway cor- 
poration be formed. Its purpose would be 
to float $20 billion of bonds. These securi- 
ties would not be considered part of the 
Federal budget. They would be retired from 
the 2-cent Federal gasoline tax. An addi- 
tional $5 billion would be raised from fees 
paid by gasoline stations, motels and other 
roadside businesses. 

Senator Harry F. BYRD, of Virginia, argued 
that the scheme would completely destroy 
the budget and the Federal debt limitations: 

It they can set up a corporation to bor- 
row money outside the budget and the debt 
limit to build roads, they can do anything.” 

The Senator's fears are not ungrounded, 

After the weeks of discussion between the 
formal submission of the program and the 
publication of the Clay committee’s report 
Congress should by now fully understand 
that the financing, which the President is 
inclined to favor is a historic and drastic 
departure from the country's past fiscal 
policies. 

The country stands in immediate and in 
some ways critical need to modernize the 
key 40,000-mile national system of inter- 
state highways. 

Those who do not approve the suggested 
financing, should concentrate on producing 
an acceptable policy that will remain within 
traditional fiscal methods, yet provide the 
improvements that the President urgently 
recommends, 


[From the Madison (Ky.) Messenger of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1955] 


TRAFFIC JAMS IN Bic HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


People in our area who have been read- 
ing about the vast highway program which 
has been proposed in Washington—and 
about the vast outlay of billions of dollars 
which the vast program entails—are aware 
that U. S. 41, which is of a lot of consequence 
here, is not included in the plans. 

As we have said before, maps which show 
the routes under consideration by the Pres- 
ident’s advisers stress, so far as Kentucky 
is concerned, a mighty proposed highway 
between Louisville and Nashville. Appar- 
ently the route leaves Kentucky and enters 
Tennessee at Franklin, Ky., or thereabouts. 

We are told from Washington that the 
Nation must more than double its spending 
for highway construction in the next 10 
years to keep from strangling in traffic. 
White House advisers on the subject have 
placed the cost at about $101 billion, but as 
usual in such cases there are critics, 

For instance, a sharp attack on one phase 
of the program has been made by none other 
than able, influential Senator BYRD, of Vir- 
ginia, whose ability with a sharp pencil is 
questioned by no one. The feature which 
the Virginia Democrat criticizes is the $20 
billion 30-year 3-percent-bond issue recom- 
mended by the administration, together with 
the proposed Federal corporation which 
would float the bonds. Pressure groups for 
and against the vast highway plan are 
choosing up sides, and Washington expects 
plenty of fur to fly when the mighty project 
gets to the debating stage. 

Another point of criticism which the Mes- 
senger has seen in the papers is the pro- 
posal to continue the Federal gasoline tax 
as one major source of Federal revenue. 
This is favored by such interests as the rail- 
roads, which argue that highway should be 
self-supporting through use charges. How- 
ever, as is pretty well known repeal of the 
Federal gasoline tax is being urged by farm 
and truck spokesmen, who insist that col- 
lection of gas taxes should be left to the 
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States, which are having their own financial 
troubles, too. 

As another phase of the big dispute which 
is shaping up over this vast new road pro- 
gram, some of the States are already worry- 
ing about how they are going to dig up their 
share of the $31 billion provided by the 
White House program. Some have been 
building roads on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
since their constitutions forbid issuing bonds 
for the purpose. Others have gone into debt 
for roads already built or now being built, 
and in general the States are spending all 
they take in, already, and some are spend- 
ing more. 

With schools, hospitals, and other public 
agencies and services badly in need of bil- 
lions of dollars, too, it becomes that a con- 
troversy over details of the highway plan is 
shaping up—a controversy that will match 
in size the vast building program itself. 
Already those specialists who have highways 
as their principal concern are becoming con- 
vinced that although the need for roads is 
one of our present big needs, mighty traffic 
jams are going to develop when Congress 
gets down to studying the Eisenhower pro- 
gram. 

We are a long way, in other words, from 
a hundred billion-dollar outlay for highway 
construction, 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Wall Street 
Journal of February 24, 1955] 


MEETING THE NATION’s NEEDS 


It doesn’t take too much imagination to 
see that in a dynamic and growing country 
like the United States it will be necessary 
to spend many billions of dollars in the next 
generation in building anew the facilities by 
which we live. 

The list of things to be done will include 
highways, schools, houses, electric power fa- 
cilities, hospitals, and airports; indeed the 
list is almost endless. 

Thus when President Eisenhower says that 
this country in the next few years is going 
to require a vast expansion in its roads, he 
is speaking of a need that is very real and 
plain to see. When he puts the cost at a 
hundred billion dollars he may even be un- 
derestimating; in any event it will be a very 
large sum. 

The question is not of need but of the best 
way of meeting it. The best way of seeing 
that we get the right kind of roads in the 
right places. The best way of paying for 
them. 

And it is here that Mr. Eisenhower's high- 
way program, as he himself suggests by the 
tentative way he puts it forward, raises some 
very serious questions. 

For this is a proposal that says, first, that 
this is a need which can be met only by an- 
other vast Federal spending program. And 
secondly, that the Federal cost should be met 
by some hocus-pocus bookkeeping that 
would hide from the people the nature of 
what is being done. 

Senator Byrp and others have already had 
something to say about this bookkeeping. 
The proposal is for the Federal Government 
to borrow some $25 billion from the public, 
spend it on roads, but then pretend that it 
has added not 1 penny to the Federal debt. 
It would do this by setting up a Highway 
Authority which would do the actual bor- 
rowing but whose debts would be guaran- 
teed by the Treasury just like any other 
Federal debt. 

This would simply be a bit of shenanigans 
to get around the legal limit on the Govern- 
ment's debt. And if it can be done for high- 
ways then of course it can be done for those 
other things, schools, hospitals, and the like. 
This would open the way for a Federal book- 
keeping system that would be essentially 
dishonest because it would offer the pre- 
tense that a debt isn’t a debt. 

Yet there is more to this program that 
ought to be looked at than the bookkeeping. 
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For this is not simply a program for increas- 
ing Federal assistance to State highway com- 
missions; it would begin to make the plan- 
ning and paying for the Nation's roads a 
Federal responsibility. 

It offers the plea, in effect, that if the 
Federal Government doesn't provide us with 
the new roads we won't get them. And this 
in the face of the fact that the roads we now 
have were built by the cities, counties, and 
States with but the smallest participation 
of the Federal Government. 

At the end of the First World War there 
were barely 387,000 miles of paved highways 
in all the United States. The total amount 
spent in 1919 on highway construction was 
only $429 million, 

Today our highway system covers 3,366,000 
miles and represents an investment of nearly 
$50 billion. The expenditure of States and 
other local authorities for new roads is some 
$3 billion a year and steadily rising. And 
all this without benefit of any grandiose 
Federal bureau and, indeed, with very little 
money from the Federal Treasury. In 1952 
Federal aid amounted to only $45 million out 
of $2.8 billion spent on roads. 

Certainly the building of our future high- 
ways will be a stupendous job and there is 
much the Federal Government can do to 
help—one thing would be to take less from 
taxpayers so that the States would not be so 
hard pressed for funds. 

But to say the Nation’s needs can be met 
only by Federal planning and Federal taxes 
is to deny both our tradition of local gov- 
ernment and the history of its success. 


AMENDMENT OF RURAL ELECTRIFI- 
CATION ACT OF 1936 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call the attention of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota to the motion 
I am about to make. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Order No. 217, S. 153. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 153) to 
amend the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
an amendment, On page 1, line 11, 
after the word “years”, to insert “The 
Administrator shall, within 90 days after 
the beginning of each fiscal year, deter- 
mine for each State and for the United 
States the number of farms not then 
receiving central station electric serv- 
ice.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 3 of 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 903), is amended by 
striking out subsections (c), (d), and (e) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) If any part of the annual sums made 
available for the purposes of this act are not 
loaned or obligated during the fiscal year 
for which they are made available, such un- 
expended or unobligated sums shall be avail- 
able for loans by the Administrator in the 
following year or years. The Administrator 
shall, within 90 days after the beginning of 
each fiscal year, determine for each State and 
for the United States the number of farms 
not then receiying central station electric 
service.” 

(b) Subsection (f) of section 3 of such 
act is redesignated as subsection (d). 
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Src. 3. Section 4 of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936, as amended (7 U. S. C. 904), 
is amended by striking out “the provisions of 
sections 3 (d) and 3 (e) but without regard 
to the 10 percent limitation therein con- 
tained”, and inserting in lieu thereof sec- 
tion 3.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator’s amendment a substitute for 
the entire bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator that it is 
not in order at this time. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Minne- 
sota is now in order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask . 70 the amendment be read by the 
clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That subsections (c), (d), and (e) of the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as amended 
(7 U. S. C. 903 (c), (d), and (e)) are 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Twenty-five percent of the an- 
nual sums herein made available or appro- 
priated for loans for rural electrification 
pursuant to sections 4 and 5 of this title 
shall be allotted yearly by the Administrator 
for loans in the several States in the pro- 
portion which the number of their farms 
not then receiving central station electric 
service bears to the total number of farms 
of the United States not then receiving such 
service. The Administrator shall within 
90 days after the beginning of each fiscal 
year determine for each State and for the 
United States the number of farms not then 
receiving such service. 

“(d) The remaining 75 percent of such 
annual sums shall be available for rural 
electrification loans in the several States and 
in the Territories, without allotment as 
hereinabove provided in such amounts for 
each State and Territory as, in the opinion 
of the Administrator, may be effectively 
employed for the purposes of this act, and 
to carry out the provisions of section 7: 
Provided, however, That not more than 25 
percent of said unallotted annual sums may 
be employed in any one State, or in all of the 
Territories. 

“(e) If any part of the annual sums made 
available for the purposes of this act are 
not loaned or obligated during the first 6 
months of the fiscal year for which they are 
made available, such unexpended or unob- 
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ligated sums shall be available for loans by 
the Administrator during the balance of 
such fiscal year and in the following year or 
years without allotment: Provided, however, 
That not more than 25 percent of said sums 
for rural electrification loans may be em- 
ployed in any one State or in all of the Ter- 
ritories.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of such act is amended 
by striking out “10 percent” and inserting 
“25 percent.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the 
amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The amendment 
would prescribe a different formula from 
that which now exists and which was 
originally adopted in 1936. 

The present Rural Electrification Act 
has a very strict formula which was 
designed at the time of the passage of 
the act to insure that there would be 
funds available for each and every State 
in the Union for purposes of REA loans. 
The present act provides that 50 per- 
cent of the annual sums made available 
and appropriated for loans for rural 
electrification pursuant to sections 4 and 
5 shall be allotted yearly by the Admin- 
istrator for loans in the several States in 
proportion to the total number of farms 
in the United States not then receiving 
service. 

Then the present formula goes on to 
provide that the remaining 50 percent 
shall be available “without allotment as 
hereinabove provided in such amounts 
for each State and Territory as in the 
opinion of the Administrator may be ef- 
fectively employed for the purposes of 
the act.” 

What my amendment does is to 
change the formula from a 50-50 ratio to 
a 75-25 ratio. 

Mr. President, I should like to yield 
to the sponsor of the proposed legisla- 
tion, my senior colleague, but may I say, 
first, that it was felt by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and the rural 
electrification cooperatives that the 
rigid formula which was established by 
the act of 1936 was no longer operative 
or effective. In fact, the rigid formula 
of 50 percent being available to the 
States on the basis of the number of 
unelectrified farms in those States placed 
a burden upon REA in terms of not pro- 
viding adequate funds for the kind of 
rural electrification program we need 
today, with new generating plants and 
firming up of power lines. 

The formula which I have suggested 
will give the REA Administrator 75 per- 
cent of all funds for his discretionary 
use to carry out the purposes of the act, 
as compared with the former formula of 
50 percent. The amendment would pro- 
vide 25 percent of the funds appropriat- 
ed in a special category to be allocated 
to the States on the basis of the number 
of nonelectrified farms as related to the 
total farm population. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no fixed objection to the amend- 
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ment which the Senator from Minne- 
sota is offering, but may I inquire wheth- 
er this change was brought before the 
committee and discussed in the com- 
mittee at all? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was not. But I 
respectfully suggest that I have discussed 
it with several members of the commit- 
tee, including the chairman of the com- 
mittee. There has been a feeling 
amongst some of our colleagues who are 
deeply concerned about the program 
that a formula such as was originally 
contemplated might very well leave cer- 
tain States without adequate services. 
Furthermore, I consulted with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAT DEN I, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and with the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Rural Electrifi- 
cation [Mr. RUSSELL], and both of them 
felt that there should be some formula 
of the kind suggested. In fact, they ad- 
vised and counseled that it would be 
extremely difficult for the Appropria- 
tions Committee to do the job required 
of it unless there were such a formula. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no particu- 
lar quarrel with that point of view, al- 
though it seems to me that in the nor- 
mal course of legislating it might have 
been preferable, at least, to have the 
proposed amendment laid before the 
committee so there could have been some 
discussion of it, because we have today 
what appears to be a rather substantial 
amendment, which was read, but which 
has not been printed, and which is not 
available for study by Members of the 
Senate. Iam not constrained to ask that 
the matter go over, but I think it is a 
fairly substantial amendment to be pre- 
sented without any copies of it being 
made available to Members of the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Basically I agree 
with the Senator’s observation. I re- 
ported from the committee a bill which 
removed all the restrictions; in fact, it 
was that particular bill which I favored. 
However, after not only 1 day, but many 
days, of consultation with Members who 
were deeply concerned about the matter, 
and also after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the Rural Electrification 
Administration itself, as well as with 
representatives of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, it was 
agreed that some formula which would 
give more leeway to the Administrator 
would be acceptable. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from California, if he will give me 
his attention, and to other Senators that 
the proposal to abolish entirely the 
money distribution formula came from 
the committee. But I was one who op- 
posed the outright abolition of the for- 
mula, not only as it might apply to my 
State of Mississippi, but also because it 
took the Committee on Appropriations 
entirely out of the picture. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations had somewhat the same 
viewpoint, as did the chairman of the 
subcommittee. No one opposed the 
modified formula. 
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The amendment which has been of- 
fered is along the same lines as the 
committee bill, except that it does not 
change the present law so much. The 
amendment, therefore, is more conserv- 
ative, by a considerable degree, than is 
the committee bill, and is not a departure 
from the standards which have been 
approved for 20 years. 

In that respect, the amendment is a 
proper one to be offered now, although I 
am opposed to the bill entirely. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
respectfully suggest that my colleague, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], who is the prin- 
cipal sponsor of the bill which was re- 
ported by the committee, and also the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], who is likewise a 
sponsor of the bill, possibly would like 
to make known at this time their views 
of the amendment which has been of- 
fered. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duced Senate bill 153 because I believed 
that the earmarking or restricting pro- 
vision in the act allocating certain sums 
of money was having the effect of ac- 
tually impounding funds which were 
never used, and that there was great 
need of funds in some areas where there 
was an inadequate supply of energy, or 
in areas where there should be generat- 
ing plants, or an expansion or enlarge- 
ment of facilities in order to provide an 
adequate supply of electrical energy. 

We did not interfere with the funds 
impounded in certain States which were 
allocated or earmarked for those States. 
We felt that what should be done was to 
retain the earmarking provision in the 
act, and to trust to the good judgment of 
the Administrator of the REA to allo- 
cate the funds wherever approved REA 
projects existed. 

In the first place, a project must be 
developed by a user; and if it is an eco- 
nomically feasible project, and is ap- 
proved by the Administrator of the REA, 
the funds are then made available. 

I think the Nation has been plenti- 
fully covered with REA associations. 
There are now only isolated areas which 
need to be taken care of, and they are 
being taken care of whenever it is eco- 
nomically feasible to extend transmis- 
sion lines to them. For that reason, I 
have thought that the act itself had 
really reached its maturity. 

We have never questioned the amount 
of money which has been requested and 
for which need has been shown. When- 
ever a project was proved to be neces- 
sary, Congress appropriated the funds 
for it. There has never been a misuse 
of the funds. I think the REA has the 
best record of any governmental activity 
with respect to the expenditure of funds, 
and also as to the benefits it has con- 
ferred, and the services it has rendered 
in the development of the various REA 
associations. 

I became apprised only in the last 30 
minutes of the amendment which has 
just been offered. I do not know what 
the attitude of the REA would be with 
respect to it. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the amendment suffi- 
ciently to know whether it would con- 
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tinue the restrictive measures which 
were recognized as being undesirable. 
However, in the case of a State which 
still has a number of farms which are 
not electrified, I can foresee that there 
might be concern with respect to the 
percentage of the annual appropriation 
which is earmarked for that State. 

But, in the main, I believe the fears 
are unfounded. I do not believe any 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions or any official of the REA would 
deny to any community the right to 
funds with which to construct REA lines, 
if it were proved that the project would 
pay its way and pay for itself. 

Therefore, I think the amendment of- 
fered by my colleague, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] may not be necessary. As a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for many years, I would be willing 
to go on record as saying that at any 
time the committee had before it a re- 
quest for a regular or a deficiency appro- 
priation, and if it could be proved that 
there was a community anywhere in the 
United States which was qualified to re- 
ceive an REA line, but a question of 
funds was involved, such an appropria- 
tion would be favorably acted upon. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], is concerned, and rightfully 
so, about some areas within his own 
State. I commend him for his concern. 
I think possibly he had much to do with 
the offering of the amendment, because 
I know he objected when the bill was 
called up for consideration on the unani- 
mous-consent calendar. 

I know of the great concern of the 
Senator from Mississippi for the farm- 
ers and others in his State who might at 
some time desire to become affiliated with 
an REA association, That is all to his 
credit. 

But I believe the REA has grown up. 
I do not believe the proposed restric- 
tion is necessary. If there is any in- 
tention of voting on the question this 
afternoon, I would urge that a vote not 
be taken until I have had an opportunity 
to get an expression of the views of the 
REA in the matter. 

I do not want to see continued a re- 
strictive measure which in the past has 
proved to be unwise. I know that thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars have 
been earmarked to different States which 
could not suggest a project. They had 
nothing to propose, but they simply 
wanted to have a generating plant. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s interest in the bill and his under- 
standing of my concern in the matter. 

Under the terms of the amendment, 
is it not true that 75 percent of the money 
appropriated would be invested entirely 
in the discretion of the Administrator 
of the REA, subject only to one limita- 
tion, namely, that he could not spend 
more than 25 percent of the 75 percent 
in one State? That is the purpose of 
the amendment now before the Senate. 

The other 25 percent would be sub- 
jected to the formula for 6 months only. 
If it was not used or applied for by the 
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States within a 6 months’ period, the 
money would then revert to the general 
fund and could be used only in the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator. 

That is going far by way of compro- 
mise to meet the terms of the Senator’s 
bill. It leaves only a fragment of a 
formula under which Congress can make 
an appropriation. Otherwise, there 
would be no restraints, no restrictions, 
and no control whatsoever. Congress 
would appropriate money which could 
be used in the discretion of the REA. 

Frankly, I think we would be going 
backward, at least by one step, to aban- 
don the entire formula. So the amend- 
ment is more acceptable, in that it re- 
tains at least a fragment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, my reply 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is that the money was earmarked 
in the first place because there was such 
a crying need in every area of the United 
States. Then a question arose as to 
whether a State was a little tardy in 
developing a project. The question of 
who would use the money was not in- 
volved, because no other State would be 
given the funds. 

We have gone through that stage. We 
are no longer in that development period. 
For that reason I believe we could trust 
any administrator of the REA, because 
he has to come before the Appropria- 
tions Committee at the next regular ap- 
propriation session, which is no more 
than 12 months from any particular 
date. If the Administrator had been in 
error in the manner in which he had 
been in error in the manner in which he 
had administered the program the pre- 
vious year, we could always write restric- 
tive measures into the law. 

I have not had a chance to study the 
amendment, but on the surface of it, 
if the restriction of 6 months were 
adopted, I am wondering whether, in 
controlling the operation for 6 months 
we would again be imposing a restric- 
tion which would be administratively un- 
wise. If the REA could examine the 
proposal overnight, then at the next 
session of the Senate, which will be on 
Thursday, as I understand, we could de- 
termine whether we desired to act on it. 

I have no pride of authorship of the 
bill. I merely took the Department’s 
recommendation and embodied the rec- 
ommendation into the bill. I introduced 
it, and it went to a subcommittee. The 
subcommittee studied it, and it is now 
on the floor with its recommendation. 
The bill came up on a call of the calen- 
dar. It was objected to. This after- 
noon there is before the Senate what is 
absolutely a substitute proposal. I have 
not had a chance to look at it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I shall conclude my re- 
marks with the statement that it may 
be that the Department will accept the 
proposal as one under which it will be 
administratively possible for them to do 
a good job. If that is the case, it is 
perfectly all right. The Department 
may say it is not what it hoped for, 
or what it thought should be done. I 
should like to have a report from it. 
All I ask is that the proposal go over 
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until we may obtain a report from the 
Department. It may turn out to be per- 
fectly acceptable to the Department. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi is not trying to push the 
passage of the bill; the Senator from 
Mississippi is against the passage of the 
bill. 


Mr. THYE. I know the Senator is. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi is against the bill, but as a 
matter of getting the question settled, I 
agreed not to oppose the amendment. 
That is my position. I shall speak at 
length upon the wisdom, as I see it, of re- 
taining the formula. 

Mr. THYE. I answer my good friend, 
and I say “good friend” with all sincer- 
ity, in this manner: If there are funds 
earmarked here and there throughout 
different States, as the act now provides, 
and if a generating unit is needed in a 
certain region, which might comprise 
3 or 4 States, funds are impounded 
under a restrictive provision in the 
act, One area might have a deficit of 
eurrent, and there would be no way the 
administrator could recognize that there 
was a deficit, and administratively take 
care of it. 

If the State of Mississippi needed 25 
percent of an allocated sum of money 
for a 6-month period I would not deny 
that to Mississippi; but the restrictive 
provision in the act makes it impossible 
to meet the needs, when for instance, the 
greater problem might be that of in- 
creasing the capacity of rural lines or 
providing more generating capacity in 
an area comprising perhaps several 
States, because there was not available 
either the current to meet the load de- 
mand or there was not in existence a 
line which could carry the load it was re- 
quired to carry in order to serve users on 
that line. 

Most of us who put electricity in our 
homes 20 or 30 years ago thought we 
would probably use only a few thousand 
kilowatts. Now we find ourselves using 
7, 8, 10, and 100 times what we antici- 
pated we would need. It means the lines 
have to be increased in their carrying 
capacity. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to say first I 
fully agree with the position just taken 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] to the effect that the amendment 
should lie over until we can all examine 
it. Certainly, I particularly agree with 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Mississippi, to the effect that this is 
something which requires all of us to 
be extremely cautious. 

As I understand the matter, the bill 
as reported would permit the Adminis- 
trator of the REA to funnel the whole 
amount available under an appropria- 
tion into 1 or 2 or 3 States. 

I cannot imagine anything more po- 
tent or more tempting, from the political 
standpoint, to cause REA to be made a 
political plaything, which of course it 
has not been, and I hope the Senate will 
see fit to let the matter lie over. 

By way of one additional comment, if 
I may put it in the Recorp, I should like 
to say this bill was reported by the com- 
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mittee apparently on the same day the 
bill the Senate just acted on was re- 
ported. I was unable to be present. I 
have never heard of it before. As I un- 
derstand the content of the proposal, it 
would completely destroy the formula 
under which we have lived very happily, 
and would ignore the fact that replace- 
ments of weak lines of a distribution 
system by stronger ones are needed 
everywhere, even in those States elec- 
trified to a very high degree. 

I certainly hope we can come up with 
a sound formula rather than a weak 
formula, because it would tend to make 
the whole system subject to political 
eontrol and manipulation, if such desire 
were present. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, does 
not the Senator believe that before we 
act on the proposal we should have a 
report from the department? 

Mr. THYE. That is my position. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] 
would like to permit the act to remain 
as it has been, and I can appreciate his 
views. For that reason, it is not a ques- 
tion whether the Senator from Missis- 
sippi desires to have the proposal acted 
on or not. I personally want to have an 
opportunity to look at the amendment 
which is before the Senate, and should 
like very much to have a departmental 
report on it. I am in no hurry. All I 
wished to do by introducing the bill was 
to try to help the REA function more 
efficiently and do a better job in the 
various States and areas of the Nation 
which are affected. That was my only 
concern. So I hope we can let the bill 
go over to a later date. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am un- 
able to express an opinion on the pro- 
posed amendment, because I have never 
seen or heard of it until this afternoon. 
The original bill was introduced by the 
Senator from Minnesota and two of his 
colleagues last January, and was referred 
to a subcommittee, which held hearings, 
at which time anyone who was interested 
could appear and express his opinion on 
the bill. As I recall, the farm organiza- 
tions were in agreement on the bill, 
including the amendment, which was 
included by the subcommittee, and it 
cannot be too bad when the Farm Bureau 
Federation and the Farmers Union ad- 
vocate the same provisions. However, 
the bill went to the full committee; and, 
as I recall, was reported without oppo- 
sition, although no doubt not all mem- 
bers of the committee were present at 
that. time. 

The purpose of the bill is to get away 
from exorbitant appropriations which 
would be necessary in order to meet the 
needs of each State under the old allo- 
cation law. For instance, last year it 
was impossible to meet the requirements 
of Colorado and Illinois; it would have 
been necessary to have appropriated $450 
million in order to give them what they 
really needed under the formula. 

So it is generally agreed by those who 
have been interested in rural electrifica- 
tion work—and as I have said, the farm 
organizations, the National Rural Elec- 
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trie Cooperative Association, and all 
other groups in this field take the same 
position—that at this time the formula 
is a drawback, rather than an asset, as 
regards carrying on the work of the REA. 

However, I do not know what would 
be done by the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY]. It is proposed, I assume, on 
behalf of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS}. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

My. AIKEN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota did not offer it in his own behalf, 
I take it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Vermont yield at this point? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First of all, the 
Senator from Vermont knows that I 
happen to agree with the bill, as it was 
reported from the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
from Vermont has pointed out, I wish to 
say it is one bill regarding which we had 
no opposition from any witness. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The purpose in of- 
fering the amendment, Mr, President, is 
to give the Senate an opportunity to re- 
view the effect of such a formula, as 
compared to what I call an open-end 
authorization, as provided by the com- 
mittee. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that 
the REA administrators, whoever they 
may be, will “play it square” under this 
arrangement. Certainly we have noth- 
ing to indicate to the contrary. I felt 
that with the REA associations and the 
Farm Bureau and other interested 
groups getting together on the bill, it 
must be a rather good one. 

Let me say it is not my view that we 
should attempt to have the Senate act on 
the bill tonight. 

As to the amendment, I think it is an 
equitable one; if a formula is desired, I 
think the amendment proposes as good 
a formula as we can find. But I believe 
we would be derelict in carrying out our 
responsibility if we were to attempt to 
hold the Senate in session tonight and 
to have the Senate act on the bill tonight. 
I believe the Senate should take a recess 
until Thursday, by which time we can 
obtain word from the REA associations 
and other interested groups in our re- 
spective States; and then we shall be in 
a much better position to legislate on 
this subject. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
concur in the statement that the REA 
administrators have been absolutely fair 
and square; and certainly that state- 
ment applies to Mr. Cooke and to Mr. 
Wickard and to Mr. Nelsen, who is fol- 
lowing in the steps of Mr. Wickard. I 
have no complaint at all about them. I 
cannot conceive that any administrator 
of this great agency would be unfair to 
Mississippi or to any other State. In 
fact, I would be surprised if some States, 
and possibly Mississippi is one of them, 
would not fare much better under the 
bill, rather than under the present 
formula. 

However, we should know what is in 
the amendment, which is in the nature of 
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a complete substitute. We should hear 
from the Rural Electrification Agency 
and from Mr. Nelsen, as to whether the 
amendment contains any administrative 
bugs; and then we can determine what 
we wish to do about the matter. 

But I believe we should amend the law, 
so that we shall not have to make enor- 
mous appropriations of funds, possibly 
as large as $500 million, in order to give 
one State what it needs under the for- 
mula, whereas otherwise $150 million or 
$175 million a year would suffice. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to underscore and emphasize what 
the amendment provides, so the RECORD 
will be crystal clear for those who will 
study it during the next few days. 

The amendment provides that 75 per- 
cent of the total appropriation shall be 
within the discretion of the Adminis- 
trator. The other 25 percent, which will 
be allocated under the formula, will be 
restricted by the formula for 6 months; 
and if during the 6 months’ period the 
States which are entitled to participa- 
tion under the formula have not used all 
their funds, as thus allocated, then the 
total sum thus remaining will revert to 
the 75 percent fund, which could easily 
mean that the Administrator during at 
least 6 months of the year would have 100 
percent discretionary authority, com- 
plete control, over the entire appropria- 
tion. 

The purpose of the formula—which, 
by the way, was discussed with repre- 
sentatives of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association and with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], 
who has felt very strongly about this 
matter—was to protect the States which 
as yet have not been able to catch up 
with the full development of rural elec- 
trification, and to give them the con- 
sideration they justly deserve. 

‘The second purpose of the formula was 
to make sure that out of the total ap- 
propriations, there would be reasonably 
controlled distribution, thereby limiting 
any one State to not more than 25 per- 
cent of the total appropriation. I think 
that is a rather fair limitation. 

Previously, I said that I, personally, 
felt that we could well support, and could 
do so with honor and validity, an open- 
end authorization, so to speak, by which 
I mean removing all restrictions; and 
that is what was requested by the former 
Administrator of the REA and also by 
the present Administrator. 

But there are those who feel that for 
the purposes of controlling the appro- 
priations, it would be desirable to have a 
formula which would relieve the Admin- 
istrator of any necessity to pass judg- 
ment on each and every project contem- 
plated, because the formula will provide 
that authority for the REA Adminis- 
trator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill, as reported, 
as I recall—having read it here on the 
floor, since it was called up—provided 
that any unused or unallocated funds 
appropriated might go over to a subse- 
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quent year or subsequent years. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment, as 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
as I have read it hastily, does not so 
provide. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Les; it does. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; because at 
the end of 6 months, if any unallocated 
funds are available, they will revert to 
the general fund. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, they 
will revert to the 75 percent? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And the 75 percent 
may go over to a subsequent year or 
years. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; and the 25 
percent, if not used during the 6 
months’ period, can also go over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, 
whatever is left at the end of the year, 
out of the total amount, can go over to 
a subsequent year or years. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the amend- 
ment, whatever is left from the 25 per- 
cent will go to the 75 percent, and then 
will go over to a subsequent year or 
years, will it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
So, Mr. President, under the discretion 
of the Administrator, the fund may very 
well build up, at least if anything from 
the year’s appropriation is left over. In 
other words, if the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1956, let us say, was not used 
under the 25 percent limitation of the 
formula, any of the 25 percent. thus re- 
maining would go into the category of 
the 75 percent of the total appropria- 
tion under the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The original bill 
sounded a little simpler. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because it did not 
provide for the 75-percent and 25-per- 
cent categories. I believe those cate- 
gories are responsible for a little of the 
confusion which has developed in the 
minds of Senators. 

As the Senator from Minnesota 
knows, I was profoundly in support of 
the original REA Act, and I believe it 
has provided one of the greatest pro- 
grams for the benefit of agriculture. I 
would not wish to have anything in its 
operations restricted beyond a reason- 
able extent. Therefore, I believe it is 
wise for this matter to go over until 
Thursday, so that Senators may study it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
modified formula, as presented, does 
more for the farmers, under the REA, 
than the present formula could ever do. 
The modified formula, as presented, will 
release millions of dollars of locked-up 
funds, and will provide the Administra- 
tor with almost unlimited authority to 
use the funds for developmental proj- 
ects, but at the same time with insist- 
ence, in the best meaning of the word— 
in other words, with a cautious concern 
on the part of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis]—that the program 
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be deemed desirable. That is why the 
amendment was submitted. 

There are Senators who felt that the 
Senate should have a choice between a 
well-considered formula. and an open- 
end authorization to the Administrator, 
with no formula. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How is it proposed, 
betweén now and Thursday, to obtain 
reports from the administrator and the 
farm cooperatives whose views are to 
be sought? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that the amend- 
ment which was presented was developed 
in cooperation with the representatives 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. That is the national 
association. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am familiar with 
that association. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We have not had 
an opportunity to take this particular 
amendment up with the National REA 
Administration under the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I wish to 
say, however, that I have consulted by 
telephone with one of the officers of the 
REA, and while the REA officials have 
not given their approval, they have not 
given a negative reaction. I feel that 
it is the duty of the subcommittee, of 
which I am privileged to be chairman, 
to consult the REA officials in the 
Department and obtain their views, as 
well as the views of any other agency 
interested. I shall certainly do that be- 
tween now and Thursday, and present 
those views to the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Minnesota, the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], and 
other Senators who have contributed to 
the substitute, which provides some sort 
of legislative standard. I was very 
apprehensive about the original bill, 
which provided for a lump-sum author- 
ization. It is all well and good to say, 
“We know that the Administrator will 
not do this, or will not do that.” That 
is the kind of argument which brings 
about government by men rather than 
government by law. 

It is the function of the Congress to 
provide some kind of standards, if pos- 
sible to compose a standard, which will 
give some measure of protection to every 
section of the country. 

It has been almost the unbroken his- 
tory of Government that lump-sum au- 
thorizations, which call for lump-sum 
appropriations, without the benefit of 
budget estimates as to breakdowns, have 
brought about earmarking by the Con- 
gress. It is much better to have some 
simple standard at the outset than to 
bring about a wild scramble on the part 
of the members of the Appropriations 
Committee and other Members of Con- 
gress to try to have their own particular 
projects earmarked. 

I have handled appropriations for the 
Rural Electrification Administration for 
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18 or 20 years. It is my opinion that it 
is much better to have certain standards, 
simple though they may be, and even 
though they may be accompanied by 
escape clauses to permit the funds 
eventually to be channeled at the dis- 
cretion of the REA Administrator, than 
to appropriate $150 million to $160 mil- 
lion out of hand, and say to a par- 
ticular individual, Here it is; allocate it 
as you see fit.” 

In the long run I think it will serve 
the interest of all those who are in- 
terested in promoting the work of this 
agency, which has, perhaps, in some 
respects been the greatest accomplish- 
ment of the so-called New Deal, and 
which has brought about more perma- 
nent good than any other agency, to 
have it operate under certain simple 
standards. Certainly, that could inter- 
fere with the administration of the 
agency in any way, but such standards 
would serve to protect us from a situa- 
tion in which the Congress undertakes 
to earmark funds in years to come. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. Those are reassuring 
words. There is no more stanch advo- 
eate or friend of the REA in the Con- 
gress than the Senator from Georgia. 

As the Senator knows, I respected his 
judgment in this matter, and sought his 
counsel and advice, as I did that of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis}. 
I feel that between now and Thursday, 
if we have an opportunity to look the 
situation over, we can reconcile any dif- 
ferences there may be, and report a bill 
for the good of REA. That is what we 
are really interested in. We want the 
REA to move ahead, and not be in any 
way encumbered with standards or for- 
mulas which will restrict its operations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I may have the attention of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], we had another schedule for 
Thursday. It was our understanding 
that the pending bill would be acted 
upon today. It was the opinion of the 
majority leader that an agreement had 
been reached between the two Senators 
from Minnesota and the Senator from 
Mississippi. Now we are confronted 
with a problem. It may very well be 
that the conference report on the re- 
ciprocal trade extension bill will soon be 
ready. We have assured other Senators 
that proposed legislation in which they 
are interested will be considered on 
Thursday. 

Is it the opinion of the chairman of 
the subcommittee that much time will 
a RE on this subject on Thurs- 

ay 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Texas that the junior 
Senator from Minnesota has had a most 
difficult assignment with this particular 
bill. I have been trying to reconcile 
some of the conflicts of opinion in the 
Senate. I felt, and still feel, in view of 
the expression of some of our colleagues, 
that it would be a bit unfair to a num- 
ber of them to try to remain in session 
and force a vote upon this particular 
issue before they have had an oppor- 
tunity to read the printed record and 
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obtain an expression of views from any 
persons they may wish to consult. 

Therefore I respectfully request of the 
majority leader that the pending bill be 
made the first item of business on 
Thursday, if he can so arrange it, unless 
a conference report or some other priv- 
ileged matter intervenes. I am sure that 
my senior colleague [Mr. Trye], who is 
the principal author of the original bill, 
will wish to expedite action, as will the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I can as- 
sure the majority leader that my debate 
on the question will certainly be limited. 
All I wish to do is to determine whether 
anyone objects to the restriction which 
would be imposed by the proposed 
amendment. I wish to give the REA 
Administration in the Department an 
opportunity to examine the amendment 
and submit a report on it. The reading 
and explanation of the Department’s 
roport will constitute any argument I 
desire to advance. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as one 
of those who have worked on this sub- 
ject, and as one who does not wish to 
delay action merely for the purpose of 
delay, I feel compelled to serve notice 
that I oppose the bill as reported by the 
committee, and that I reserve the right 
to oppose it without limitation. 

However, I think there should be some 
modification of the present formula, and 
I would approach the subject with that 
view in mind. I am willing to try to 
agree on a proposal which I think meets 
the requirements, as reflected by the 
present amendment. I, too, believe that 
under the circumstances it would be well 
to postpone consideration of the bill for 
the purposes suggested. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no desire to rush the Sen- 
ate into action on this bill or any other 
bill. I wished to inform Senators that 
we had made certain plans for Thurs- 
day. I hope those plans will not have to 
be entirely laid aside because of the ne- 
cessity of spending the day on this bill. 
If Senators who are interested in the bill 
can utilize tomorrow, while the Senate 
is in recess, to obtain the information 
they need and come to an agreement, we 
can spend a reasonable amount of time 
on Thursday discussing the bill and try- 
ing to have action taken uponit. If not, 
we may have to keep our commitments to 
other Senators and to proceed to the con- 
sideration of other measures. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following en- 
rolled bills, and they were signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore: 

S. 1006. An act to authorize the execution 
of agreements between agencies of the 
United States and other agencies and instru- 
mentalities for mutual aid in fire protection, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1763. An act relating to the extension 
and the final liquidation of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 
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AUTHORITY TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS DURING RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Vice President or the President pro tem- 
pore be authorized to sign, during the 
recess following today's session, duly en- 
rolled bills passed by the two Houses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


DEDICATION OF PORTIONS OF 
INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I can save time on Thursday by 
placing certain material in the RECORD 
at this time. I shall require approxi- 
mately 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. President, at the joint suggestion 
and invitation of the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of State, 
a United States delegation left Washing- 
ton on Thursday, May 5, to participate 
in ceremonies held on the Nicaragua- 
Costa Rican border marking the opening 
of a link in the Inter-American Highway 
from Santa Cruz, Costa Rica, to the 
Nicaraguan border. The delegation 
consisted of 

Representative GrorcE H. FALLON, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Roads, House of Representatives. 

Representative GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Roads, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Representative Tom STEED, member of 
the Subcommittee on Roads, House of 
Representatives. 

Representative WaLT Horan, member 
of the Department of Commerce Sub- 
committee, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Representative WALTER NoRBLAD, mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Commerce and related agencies of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, I was 
delegated by Hon. Cart HAYDEN, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, to accompany the delegation. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas B. Wilson, Deputy 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Frank Turner, Assistant to the 
Commissioner, Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Oscar H. Nielson, Budget Officer, 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Norman B. Wood, Chief, Latin 
American Office, Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Charles P. Nolan, Officer in 
Charge, Transportation and Communi- 
cations, Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Department of State. 

Our group left Miami by air on the 
morning of May 6. En route to Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua, the plane stopped at 
Habana, where the group was very cour- 
teously received by Ambassador Arthur 
Gardner, and at San Salvador, El Sal- 
vador, where the Chargé d’Affaires of 
the American Embassy, Mr. Chadwick 
Braggiotti, and the members of the em- 
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bassy staff were at the airport to extend 
to us their kindly greetings. 

Our group reached the capital of Nica- 
ragua at 3:30 on the afternoon of May 6. 
Upon arrival at the airport at Managua, 
most of the United States delegation im- 
mediately took off by helicopter for a 
2-hour trip along the Rama Road. This 
proved to be highly interesting and an 
excellent means of evaluating the very 
great importance of the Rama Road to 
Nicaragua and indirectly to the United 
States. 

After spending the night in Managua, 
our delegation left by automobile on 
Saturday, May 7, for the Nicaragua- 
Costa Rican border. This drive took 
about 2% hours over the Inter-American 
Highway. The border was the site of a 
colorful ceremony which marked the 
opening of a link in the Inter-American 
Highway from Santa Cruz, Costa Rica, 
to the Nicaraguan border. Eloquent 
statements were made by the distin- 
guished Foreign Ministers of both Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua on the occasion, 
copies of which I am putting into the 
Recorp. They highlighted the advan- 
tages to both countries, which will accrue 
from the completion of this important 
link in the highway. On behalf of the 
United States delegation and surrounded 
by all members of it, I delivered a short 
address appropriate to the occasion. At 
this point I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the RecorD, as a part of my 
remarks but at the end of same, transla- 
tions of the body of the eloquent speeches, 
following their salutations, made by the 
Foreign Ministers of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
ReEcorp, at the conclusion of my remarks, 
a copy of the remarks which I made on 
the occasion on behalf of the United 
States delegation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, after 
an informal picnic luncheon a short dis- 
tance within Costa Rica, the United 
States delegation continued 2 hours by 
automobile to Liberia, Costa Rica, where 
we stayed at the Bureau of Public Roads 
camp. The United States delegation 
was honored that night by a dance given 
by Senor Carlos Alfaro, Governor of the 
Province of Guanacaste. 

It may be interesting to note that for 
the first time in many months many 
Costa Ricans and Nicaraguans crossed 
their borders, using the highway; in fact, 
it was reported that over 500 Costa 
Ricans spent the night of May 7 in 
Managua, Nicaragua. I also wish to 
point out on the same day that the new 
Inter-American Highway link was open, 
a car from California and one from 
Texas crossed over into Costa Rica. 
These are small indications of what this 
highway, when completed, will do for 
promoting travel of citizens from adjoin- 
ing countries as well as from the United 
States along the whole Inter-American 
Highway. 
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On May 8, some of us drove by auto- 
mobile from Liberia to San Jose, Costa 
Rica, a 54-hour drive, completing the 
300 miles or more of highway travel be- 
gun at Managua. The trip proved to 
be most scenic and afforded me an op- 
portunity to obtain concrete evidence as 
to the value of the Inter-American High- 
way in the economic development of 
Costa Rica. On the afternoon of May 8, 
the United States delegation was re- 
ceived cordially by His Excellency Pres- 
ident Jose Figueres of Costa Rica at the 
presidential palace. 

On Monday, May 9, the United States 
delegation proceedec by plane to Guate- 
mala City. Enroute the plane landed at 
Managua, Nicaragua, where the party 
was very courteously received by His 
Excellency, General Anastasio Somoza, 
President of the Republic of Nicaragua, 
at the Presidential Palace. General 
Somoza then went to the airport to 
personally see us off, which was a most 
gracious gesture. 

We arrived in Guatemala City on the 
afternoon of Monday, May 9. At 6 
o’clock that evening, the United States 
delegation was received by His Excel- 
lency, Lt. Col. Carlos Castillo Armas, 
President of the Republic of Guatemala, 
in the Presidential Palace. At the ex- 
press wish of Colonel Castillo Armas, the 
United States delegation drove by auto- 
mobile some 40 miles south of Guatemala 
City on Tuesday morning to Barberena, 
where Colonel Castillo Armas inaugu- 
rated a new fine strip of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway completely financed by 
Guatemalan funds. 

The United States delegation left 
Guatemala on Tuesday afternoon, May 
10, arriving in Washington on Wednes- 
day just after noon. 

May I express, on behalf of the United 


States delegation, my warm thanks to 


the Honorable Robert F. Woodward, 
American Ambassador to Costa Rica, 
and Mrs. Woodward, to the Honorable 
Thomas E. Whelan, American Ambas- 
sador to Nicaragua, and Mrs. Whelan, 
and to Mr. Thomas C. Mann, Chargé 
d' Affaires of the American Embassy at 
Guatemala City, and Mrs. Mann, for the 
very cordial entertainment extended by 
them to the delegation at the respective 
Embassies. Our warm appreciation is 
also expressed to Ambassador Gardner 
and to Mr. Braggiotti for their kindly 
greetings. 

The participation of the United States 
delegation in the ceremonies marking 
the linking of Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
on the Inter-American Highway was 
highly beneficial from all points of view 
to the United States. The visit of the 
delegation to Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Guatemala was warmly received by offi- 
cials of all three countries, and I believe 
that it made an excellent impression and 
will be productive of increased under- 
standing and good will between our 
friendly neighbors in Central America 
and ourselves. 

As a result of this trip and the oppor- 
tunity I had to inspect portions of the 
the Inter-American Highway in Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, and Guatemala, Iam 
more strongly convinced than ever that 
it is very greatly in our national interest 
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that the Inter-American Highway be 
completed as rapidly as possible. 


Exnuisir 1 


ADDRESS OF SENOR Don Mario ESQUIVEL, FOR- 
EIGN MINISTER OF Costa RICA 


This ceremony in which we have the priv- 
lege of participating today is the culmina- 
tion of an old dream and long efforts. Al- 
though the noble ideal of a republic of 
Central America was checked 117 years ago, 
we must recognize that that happened be- 
cause, although destined by providence to 
be a single entity and to live together, we 
were, in human terms, isolated from each 
other. We could not even communicate 
with each other. The very news of the in- 
dependence attained at a glorious moment 
in history took a whole, long month to reach 
cur old capital of Cartago. Under such de- 
plorable conditions it was difficult to get to 
know each other, to establish the constant 
and necessary contact that would have con- 
vinced us of the necessity and advantages 
of living together closely. After more than 
a century the miracle of this highway again 
unites the people of Central America. This 
link between Costa Rica and Nicaragua was 
lacking and here we, the representatives of 
all the countries of the isthmus, have come 
to see how this idea has been put into beau- 
tiful reality. We deliberately wished that, to- 
gether with the countries which formerly 
constituted with us the Central American 
Federation, a representative of Panama could 
share this happy occasion. During the co- 
lonial days the frontiers were traced by the 
sword or by a pen tracing greedily on a 
map. And it was thus that Panama was 
not included within the limits of the first 
Central American Republic which, at the be- 
ginning of its constitutional life, we had to 
create from the provinces of the then cap- 
taincy general of Guatemala. But Panama 
has been and is part of our ethnological or- 
bit. It shares our troubles and our prob- 
lems. There could today be no Central 
America which did not include it. We, our- 
selves, since we started to participate in 
foreign affairs 7 years ago, have been making 
every effort to have Panama form part of all 
Central-Americanist endeavors and we to- 
day hope that its formal entry will be self- 
understood, as is the common destiny of our 
peoples. 

There have been many who have coordi- 
nated desires and efforts to the end that this 
highway which we are inaugurating today 
should become a reality. The Ministry of 
Public Works of Costa Rica was always able 
to count on the invaluable cooperation of the 
Public Roads Administration of the United 
States of America; and, in a common en- 
deavor with the Ministry of Development of 
Nicaragua, these titans of work, with Marvin 
Harshberger at the head of the legions of 
work and progress, managed to fashion a new 
link between the two sister nations. 

The Central American Embassies in Costa 
Rica were also a fruitful element of stimulus 
and solidarity; the diplomatic representa- 
tion of the United States of America was an 
active, opportune, and indispensable element 
for the success attained. 

It would be unjust not to take this unique 
opportunity to bring out properly the ines- 
timable aid and the effort made for over 20 
years by the Government of the United 
States in this matter and not to dedicate a 
few words of gratitude to the Vice President 
of that great Nation, Mr. RicHarp M. NIXON, 
who, after honoring our countries by his re- 
cent visit, returned to his country to devote 
himself with all the fervor of a citizen of 
America toward having the indispensable 
funds of his country’s quota allocated to the 
successful completion of a project which 
would consolidate the way of life of conti- 
nental Pan America. 
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But it was not only hope—now all con- 
verted into splendid reality—that Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon left with us during his oppor- 
tune and pleasant visit. We Costa Ricans 
also had the honor, on the one hand, of 
hearing from his lips and, on the other 
hand, of reiterating before him the repeated 
statements of our two governments which 
are today celebrating this territorial linkup 
that, with unshakable faith in the juridical 
system of America, and interpreting the 
mandate of their people and the desires of 
the governments constituting the continen- 
tal charter, they will know how to live to- 
gether peacefully as neighbors, as represent- 
atives of two countries which are united by 
nature and brought together by tradition, 
thus strengthening and invigorating by 
their example the principle in the legal doc- 
trine of America that there is not, nor should 
there be, in our America any problem with- 
out a solution. 

We are preparing duly to celebrate next 
year the centenary of a glorious action in 
which Nicaragua and Costa Rica united 
their efforts to rout a common enemy, show- 
ing thus how valuable the exemplary soli- 
darity between nations can be and what 
heights it can attain. Today, a century after 
that heroic epoch, we find that there are 
many routes which, in devotion to the ag- 
grandizement of our nations, we must follow 
together, many enterprises to undertake to- 
gether, many Central American dreams to 
convert into reality, shoulder to shoulder 
with the other countries of Central Amer- 
ica—for we must not defraud the permanent 
hopes of the nations, those nations which 
should be eternal and, having common prob- 
lems, confront a destiny which is also com- 
mon. 

This very day there are meeting in San 
Salvador the ministers of economics of Cen- 
tral America. History and necessity showed 
us the path, and we are advancing with great 
strides toward economic integration. The 
plan for mutual investment of the reserves 
of our central banks is already going for- 
ward; the bilateral agreements on free trade, 
some of them being studied, some already 
being fully and successfully carried out, are 
other steps forward in our complementary 
economy, with larger markets and greater 
efficiency in stepped-up production. Per- 
haps it is not for us but possibly for our 
children to witness the political integration 
of the Isthmus; the human integration, the 
integration of the people, has always been 
a fruitful and generous reality which has 
never suffered any regression even in times 
of great hardship. The Nicaraguan in Cos- 
ta Rica is no stranger, nor the Costa Rican 
in Honduras, nor the Honduran in Guate- 
mala, nor the Guatemalan in El Salvador, nor 
the Salvadoran in Panama, nor the Pan- 
amanian in Nicaragua. Above the frag- 
mentation, above the differences which may 
have occurred between the various coun- 
tries in the course of our history as Repub- 
lics, the confraternity of our peoples has 
predominated and survived safe and sound. 
The peoples of Central America can live to- 
gether; our mission, our obligation is to 
demonstrate that fact to those who doubt, to 
take down the barriers wherever there are 
any, forget where we should forget, mediate 
where that is necessary, always coordinating 
our efforts; that is our duty, and I am sure 
that it is not a difficult task, for it will take 
place in fertile and fertilized ground. 

Each time a link is formed there are the 
beginnings of a new era. Today with this 
highway which is bringing Costa Rica and 
its sister Republics closer together and is 
opening for them a path of hope and joy, 
there begins for all of us an era of fraternity 
and prosperity which can satisfy the longing 
of our peoples. 

Each time a medium of communication is 
opened, there begins a new state in the re- 
lations of the peoples. Such a stage would 
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begin today even if we did not want it. But 
we do want it. We see it approach today 
with great emotion, and we see in this a 
day of jubilation in the history of the two 
peoples which today are being closely con- 
nected. Nature, which never really wanted 
to separate us, has been conquered by the 
effort of man. The inter-American juridical 
system, in guaranteeing by means of law the 
security and political independence of the 
nations of the hemisphere, is gradually con- 
verting barriers into imaginary lines and 
illusory boundaries, Let us hope that this 
border only a few steps from us here, will be- 
come just another line of points to show the 
student of geography that progress can de- 
stroy all barriers. Central America is de- 
cisively going ahead along that broad road- 
way of progress. From the Costa Rican 
point of view, and therefore from the Ameri- 
can point of view, this highway is, my 
brothers from Central America, the carpet 
which we stretch forth to receive you with 
the demonstration of all the great friend- 
ship which lives inextinguishably in the 
heart of Costa Ricans. Men of America, 
here you have the highway. Welcome to 
this land, which is also yours. 

(TRANSLATOR’s Nore.—Applause, inter- 
spersed with shouts of “Viva los Estados 
Unidos” [long live the U. S.] and “Viva 
Costa Rica”) 


EXHIBIT 2 


ADDRESS OF DR, Oscar SEVILLA SACASA, FOREIGN 
MINISTER OF NICARAGUA 

The establishment of inter-American com- 
munications has always been considered to 
be connected with the achievement of Pan 
Americanism, whose bases are found in the 
farsighted vision of the liberator, for inter- 
national roads or communications not only 
bring about the development of the coun- 
tries that they cross, helping their com- 
merce and resources, but also bind the 
common interests and ensure peace among 
them. 

Pan Americanism, at the new stage of its 
evolution determined by the international 
conferences, recognized in the first of such 
events held at Washington in 1890 that the 
railroad which links all or most of the na- 
tions represented at the conference would 
contribute powerfully to the furthering of 
the moral relations and material interests 
of their nations, 

That concept was then reaffirmed at the 
Second International Conference held at 
Mexico City in 1902 and at the seventh which 
took place at Montevideo in 1933. 

At the Sixth Inter-American Conference 
of Habana it was decided to recommend to 
the Pan American Highway Congress, which 
was to be held at Rio de Janeiro in July of 
that same year of 1928, that it consider and 
adopt agreements leading to the construc- 
tion of a highway running the whole length 
of the hemisphere; and, at the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference for the Consolidation of 
Peace held at Buenos Aires in 1936, it signed 
a Pan American Highway Convention in 
whose preamble are made some timely re- 
marks concerning the belief that direct and 
material contact between the American peo- 
ples would necessarily strengthen the bonds 
of friendship between the countries of this 
hemisphere and thus ensure continental 
peace. 

But the establishment of international 
communications as a means of uniting peo- 
ples has been the desire not only of Pan 
Americanism but also of the Central Amer- 
icanist movement, which is now and has 
been crusading for the fusion of all the 
countries of the Isthmus into one vigorous 
Republic. 

As a matter of fact, at the stage of that 
movement which began with the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1907 under the auspices of 
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the Government of the United States of 
America and of Mexico, there was placed on 
the agenda to be taken up by the Fourth 
Central American Conference of 1912 held at 
Managua a convention for the establishment 
of Central American communications in 
which nine of the signatory states obligated 
themselves to put their territory in com- 
munication with that of other adjacent 
countries, either directly by means of rail- 
ways or by using the Gulf of Fonseca and 
the navigable lakes and rivers, for which pur- 
pose new routes would be constructed or the 
existing ones would be extended. 

With respect to Nicaragua, especially, in 
1943 we had only 10 kilometers of paved 
highways and 20 of all-weather roads. Now 
the government headed by the president, 
General Anastasio Somoza, has given so vig- 
orous a drive to the construction of highways 
and roads that today my country has 339 
kilometers of paved highways, 900 kilome- 
ters of all-weather roads, and 1,805 kilome- 
ters of dry-weather roads; this highway de- 
velopment, together with a wise credit pol- 
icy, has achieved the surprising economic 
transformation through which my country 
is now passing. 

In regard to the Nicaraguan sector of the 
Inter-American Highway, it is well known 
that it has been in service between our two 
northern and southern borders for some 
years. 

In view of all the antecedents to which ref- 
erence has been made, the inauguration of 
the junction of the Pan American Highway 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua is cause 
for justified rejoicing not only for the two 
sister countries directly bound by ties of 
neighborhood but also for the other sister 
nations of the isthmus and for those of our 
American regional community that have 
stimulated the establishment of interna- 
tional communications as an _ effective 
means of strengthening the sentiments of 
American solidarity. 

The Government of Nicaragua has viewed 
with keen satisfaction the execution of the 
work whose junction with Nicaragua we are 
inaugurating in this solemn ceremony, not 
only because it will contribute to the prog- 
ress and prosperity of the sister Republic of 
Costa Rica but also because it will come to 
constitute a new bond of union between 
our peoples in facilitating a current of ma- 
terial and spiritual exchange, constituting 
furthermore a symbol of the cooperation and 
joint effort of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and the 
United States of America. 

Once the work is inaugurated, all that is 
lacking is the fulfillment of the aim which 
we all hope it has—that the goodwill made 
evident today in this simple but transcen- 
dental act will also give impetus to the trans- 
portation which, flowing over the highway 
like blood through the veins, will stimulate 
the exchange of interests, creating new bonds 
of permanent union between our peoples 
and burying prejudices and misunderstand- 
ings, in order that there may shine with 
noonday splendor the cordiality and good 
understanding to which our neighbors and 
other sister countries have a right above 
the passing contingencies that fate may have 
dealt to them. 

May the permanence of the junction being 
inaugurated be a sign of the durability of 
the good relations between the two peoples. 

Completely in accord with these senti- 
ments of cordiality, President Somoza, in 
his last message read before the National 
Congress on April 17 of this year, referring 
to Costa Rica said: “I wish to express on 
this occasion the traditional sentiments of 
sympathy and admiration which all Nica- 
raguans and my Government have always 
professed for the noble people of Costa Rica, 
and the faith which I have in their glorious 
destiny.“ 

In the name and in representation of my 
Government, I desire on this historic occa- 
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sion to make public the gratitude of Nica- 
ragua toward the noble people of the United 
States of America and their illustrious Gov- 
ernment, whose destinies are so worthily 
guided by his excellency Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, for the friendly cooperation which in 
the full Pan American spirit they have given 
to the work of the Pan American highway 
section in Nicaragua. My Government es- 
pecially desires to express its gratitude for 
the presence on this occasion of the honor- 
able mission of the United States of America 
so worthily headed by his excellency Senator 
Spessarp L. HoLtaNp and composed of dis- 
tinguished Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and officials of the executive 
branch. 

I should also like to express my gratitude 
to the excellent and honorable diplomatic 
representatives and officials who with their 
presence have contributed toward giving 
special significance to this occasion. 

Pray God that this event, which has taken 
place under such noble aims, may constitute 
the beginning of a new chapter of close and 
sincere ties in the relations between our 
sister countries. 


EXHIBIT 3 
REMARKS OF SENATOR SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


I consider it a rare opportunity and privi- 
lege to be the spokesman for the several 
United States Government representatives 
who are taking part in this important cere- 
mony, particularly for the six-man delega- 
tion from both Houses of Congress, including 
representation from both of our political 
parties, who stand here together on the plat- 
form at this moment. 

Today we see the forging of another im- 
portant link in the Inter-American High- 
way. Today we close another gap of what 
will soon be, I hope, an all-weather road 
stretching from the southern border of the 
United States to the Panama Canal. I like 
to think of this highway as more than just 
a good road. To me it is a means whereby 
the peoples of the Americas will surely get 
to know one another better. To me it is 
a carefully forged chain which binds together 
the destinies of all the Americas. 

My present duties, as chairman of a Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee directly con- 
cerned with the Inter-American Highway, 
have given me an opportunity to keep fully 
informed about the status of this important 
project. My interest in the highway, how- 
ever, goes back many years when I was a 
member and later chairman of the Public 
Works Subcommittee which handled this 
project. In 1952, I attended, as a repre- 
sentative of the United States Senate, the 
special Pan American Highway Congress 
which was held in Mexico City. And last 
year I was present at the Sixth Pan Ameri- 
can Highway Congress which was held in 
Caracas. At those congresses I learned 
firsthand of the tremendous interest and en- 
thusiasm which exists throughout the Amer- 
icas for the rapid completion of this impor- 
tant highway. This enthusiasm, I assure 
you, is shared by our Government. There 
can be no doubt that the prompt completion 
of the Inter-American Highway is a prime 
and established objective of United States 
foreign policy. 

Recently, the President of the United 
States sent letters to the Vice President and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
urging the Congress of the United States 
to give prompt and favorable consideration 
to speeding the completion of this highway. 
This legislation is, at present, being con- 
sidered by the Congress. Naturally, I can- 
not here today forecast what the final ac- 
tion will be, but I can state that the Con- 
gress realizes the importance—to the United 
States and to Central America—of complet- 
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Ing this Inter-American highway as soon 
as possible. 

Today, Nicaragua and Costa Rica join the 
chain of neighbor countries linked by an 
all-weather highway in Central America 
which also includes Guatemala, Honduras 
and El Salvador. There are still gaps in the 
highway. But even as we gather here today 
work is going forward to eliminate those 
gaps and to make the completed highway a 
reality. When completed, it will be possi- 
ble to travel by highway—in any season— 
from any point in the United States, through 
Mexico and Central America, to the Panama 
Canal, 

The completion of this highway will bring 
important political, economic, social and 
cultural benefits to all the friendly coun- 
tries, including our own, which it will link, 
Economically, the highway will mean in- 
creased trade and the opening of hitherto 
inaccessible markets. Already trade among 
the countries of Central America and be- 
tween the countries of Central America and 
the United States has increased tremendous- 
ly as a consequence of the completion of 
portions of this highway and this trend will 
be continued at an accelerated pace as work 
progresses on the road. Increased trade 
brings with it, inevitably, increased eco- 
nomic development and a higher standard 
of living for our peoples. And that, of course, 
is one goal toward which all of us are striv- 
ing. 

Another economic benefit to be derived 
from the completion of the highway will be 
an increase in the rate of economic develop- 
ment in the area. It cannot be denied that 
the lack of adequate surface transportation 
has seriously hindered and retarded economic 
development in Central America. With the 
completion of the highway will come feeder 
roads and the opening of undeveloped lands. 
This economic growth will result in the es- 
tablishment of new markets, will enlarge op- 
portunities for trade and will stimulate more 
rapid internal development. 

In addition to increased trade and eco- 
nomic development, an all-weather highway 
will serve as a strong impetus to attracting 
tourist travel to these beautiful countries 
which, thus far, are known to only a few of 
my countrymen. This morning, for example, 
we traveled from Managua to this point on 
the border, through countryside that, I think, 
is equal to any in this world for its sheer 
beauty. And I know that the other areas 
through which this highway passes provide 
attractions which, when known and readily 
accessible, will result in increased tourism. 
Tourism, I should add, in addition to making 
an important economic contribution also 
serves as a means of allowing our peoples to 
know one another better. It is unfortunate 
that, because of the lack of cheap, reliable, 
adequate land transportation, the cultures 
of Central America, both new and old, are not 
well known in my country. And, conversely, 
I also think that it is too bad that the sowers 
of dissension have been able, at times, to 
spread successfully their misstatements 
about the people of the United States be- 
cause the peoples of this area have not had 
adequate opportunity to know our fellow 
countrymen. The completion of this high- 
way will contribute greatly to the elimination 
of this type of misunderstanding. 

Early completion of this vital highway will 
be a significant step In our common defense 
effort for the Western Hemisphere, since it 
will provide overland contact and communi- 
cation with the Panama Canal from all 
points in the North American continent. 

The United States, together with the 
friendly cooperating countries of Central 
America, and Panama, has already made large 
expenditures toward the completion of the 
inter-American highway. Our country is 
prepared to continue our role in this im- 
portant cooperative venture. All of us see 
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here today part of the fruit of our joint labor. 
I look forward joyfully to being present be- 
fore many years at a grand ceremony which 
will mark the closing of the final gap, the 
forging of the final link in the inter-Ameri- 
can highway—a network of friendship and 
freedom. 


RECESS TO THURSDAY 


Mr. HOLLAND. In accordance with 
the order previously entered, I move that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess, the recess being 
under the order previously entered, until 
Thursday, May 19, 1955, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 17 (legislative day of May 2), 
1955: 

IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of title V of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947: 

To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. Charles Day Palmer, O15519, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Bruce Cooper Clarke, 016068, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Leslie Earl Simon, 015567, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Henry Colbern, 06809, 
United States Army. 


To be brigadier generals 


Maj. Gen. Rinaldo Van Brunt, 016225. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Edward de Shazo, 
016479, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Albert Dabney, O16602, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Francis Elliot Howard, O16776, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas John Hall, Trapnell, 
016782, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Edward Martin, 016802, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Guy Stanley Meloy, Jr., 016892, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Barl Clarence Bergquist, 016993, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. William Henry Colbern, 06809, 
United States Army, for temporary appoint- 
ment as major general in the Army of the 
United States under the provisions of sub- 
section 515 (c) of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate May 17 (legislative day of 
May 2), 1955: 

COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 

Norman A. Kreckman, of New York, to be 

collector of customs for customs collection 


district No. 8, with headquarters at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, May 17, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, in the quiet of this noon 
hour, we are centering our thoughts upon 
the amazing greatness and grandeur of 
the Prince of Peace in whom we find our 
noblest incentives for right living and 
heroic service. 

Grant that our own life may bear clear 
and unmistakable testimony that we are 
seeking to emulate and incarnate his 
spirit of love and good will and striving 
to deliver humanity out of the bondage 
of rancor and hatred and lead it into 
the paths of brotherly kindness. 

Help us to feel that the hour has 
struck when the moral and spiritual 
forces must accept the leadership in 
dispelling from the hearts of men and 
nations all bitterness and prejudice. 

Take away from us the moods of dis- 
couragement and defeatism, and may we 
believe that our longing for peace on 
earth is not merely an idle dream and 
a vague impossibility but a glorious, di- 
vine inspiration which someday will be 
a blessed reality. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION BILL, 1956 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 5239) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 590) 


The committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5239) “making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and for other purposes,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 9, 10 and 27. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 2, 17, 19, 21, 25 and 26, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert $37,800,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$18,658,700"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $1,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$1,650,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $59,300,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$22,800,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,320,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 811,046,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: “: Pro- 
vided, That not less than $250,000 of the 
funds contained in this appropriation shall 
be available to gather statistics and conduct 
a special study on the price spread between 
the farmer and the consumer”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$11,960,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: “: Pro- 
vided, That not less than $250,000 of the 
funds contained in this appropriation shall 
be available to obtain statistics and related 
facts on foreign production and full and 
complete information on methods used by 
other countries to move farm commodities 
in world trade on a competitive basis“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $6,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 61,575,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$450,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 2,100,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,144,300”; and the Senate 
agreed to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amended to read as follows: : Pro- 
vided further, That $1,000,000 of this au- 
thorization shall be available only to expand 
and strengthen the sales program of the 
Corporation pursuant to authority con- 
tained in the Corporation's charter“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendment No. 24. 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
FRED MARSHALL, 
CHARLES B, DEANE, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
WALT HORAN, 
CHARLES W. VURSELL,. 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
LISTER HILL, 
WILLIS A. ROBERTSON, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY 
(per MILTON R. Younc), 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
KaRL E. Munpr, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on certain amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5239) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Amendments Nos. 1 and 2—Research: 
Appropriate $37,800,000, instead of $37,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $38,040,000 as 
proposed by the Senate, and eliminate House 
language earmarking funds for a special 
study of effects of acreage reductions. In 
view of the urgent need for research on basic 
problems, the conference committee insists 
that research projects of limited value, such 
as orchids of Guatemala, Flora of Dominica, 
differences in clothing of farm and urban 
people, population dynamics, rural sociology, 
methodology, and child-rearing practices, 
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and projects undertaken primarily for the 
benefit of employees doing graduate work, 
be discontinued in favor of more important 
work. The conferees are in full agreement 
that discontinuance of nonessential and 
nonproductive research projects, such as 
those listed above, will make it possible for 
the Department to cover all valuable and 
worthwhile research projects proposed in the 
budget. The final amount agreed to includes 
sufficient funds to provide for research proj- 
ects inserted by the Senate and emphasized 
in the Senate report, including $100,000 for 
research on acreage reductions and $50,000 
additional for the National Arboretum. The 
conferees are also in full agreement that the 
recent action of the Department decreasing 
attention to home-economics research should 
be reviewed and a portion of the funds trans- 
ferred to human nutrition should be re- 
directed to its original purpose, as contem- 
plated by the amendment adopted in the 
Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 3 and 4—Plant and ani- 
mal disease and pest control: Appropriate 
$18,658,700, instead of $17,750,000 as proposed 
by the House and $18,758,700 as proposed by 
the Senate, and increase the fund for emer- 
gency outbreaks of insect and plant diseases 
to $1,000,000. The conferees have agreed to 
an increase of $308,700 for added plant quar- 
antine inspection at major United States 
ports in view of (1) the increasing threat of 
importation of nematodes, citrus blackfly, 
fruit flies, Khapra beetle, and other plant 
pests from various areas of the world, and 
(2) the decreased quarantine inspection re- 
sulting from the gradual reduction in num- 
ber of customs inspectors in recent years. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Amendment No, 5—Penalty Mail: Appro- 
priates $1,650,000, instead of $1,500,000 as 
proposed by the House and $1,800,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Amendment No. 6—Conservation opera- 
tions: Appropriates $59,300,000, instead of 
$58,612,579 as proposed by the House and 
$60,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


Amendments Nos. 7 and 8: Authorize $22,- 
800,000 for administrative expenses, instead 
of $22,500,000 as proposed by the House and 
$23,000,000 as proposed by the Senate, and 
provide $4,320,000 for section 392 expenses, 
instead of $4,020,000 as proposed by the 
House and $4,520,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 9 and 10: Eliminate lan- 
guage proposed by the Senate relative to the 
5 percent transfer of funds for technical 
services required in formulating and carry- 
ing out the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, and restore language as proposed by 
the House. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Amendments Nos. 11 and 12—Marketing 
research and agricultural estimates: Appro- 
priate $11,046,000, instead of $10,981,000 as 
proposed by the House and $11,096,000 as 
proposed by the Senate, and restore House 
language providing for a special study on the 
price spread between the farmer and the 
consumer, changing the amount named 
therein to $250,000. The conference com- 
mittee is in full agreement that the July 
crop reports for popcorn and honey should 
be reinstated within the amount appro- 
priated. 

Amendment No. 13—Marketing services: 
Appropriates $11,960,000 instead of $11,810,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $12,010,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

Amendment No. 14: Restores House lan- 
guage providing for a special study of for- 
eign agricultural production, changing the 
amount named therein to $250,000. In view 
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of foreign expansion at the expense of Ameri- 
can producers, the conferees agree that the 
bringing of statistics on foreign agriculture 
up to date is highly important to the suc- 
cess of the new program being inaugurated 
by this service and is basic to the formula- 
tion of agricultural policies. 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

Amendment No. 15—Agricultural adjust- 
ment programs: Authorizes $6,000,000 for 
administrative expenses, instead of $5,500,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $6,165,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16—Sugar Act program: 
Authorizes $1,575,000 for administrative and 
related expenses, instead of $1,440,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $1,617,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 17: Changes code citations 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 18—Salaries and expenses: 
Authorizes transfer of not to exceed $450,000 
from the Farm Tenant Mortgage Insurance 
Fund, instead of $400,000 as proposed by the 
House and $500,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 19: Changes code citations 
as proposed by the Senate. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Amendments Nos. 20 and 21: Appropriates 
$2,100,000, instead of $2,079,000 as proposed 
by the House and $2,164,000 as proposed by 
the Senate, and authorize transfers of $375,- 
C00, instead of $300,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $2,144,- 
300, instead of $2,116,000 as proposed by the 
House and $2,172,600 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Amendment No. 23—Limitation on admin- 
istrative expenses: Restore language proposed 
by the House, changing the amount named 
therein to $1,000,000. 

Amendment No. 24: Reported in disagree- 
ment, 

SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


Amendment No. 25—Reimbursement to 
Commodity Credit Corporation for transfer 
of wheat to Pakistan: Appropriates $69,385,- 
831 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$69,273,881 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 26—Reimbursement to 
Commodity Credit Corporation for emer- 
gency famine relief to friendly peoples: 
Appropriates $9,545,830 as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $9,676,628 as proposed by 
the House. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 27—Section 504: Elimi- 
nates the words “or apples” inserted by the 
Senate. The conference action is based on 
the fact that this matter is being handled by 
the appropriate legislative committees, The 
conferees do not approve of any forecast of 
apple prices by the Department during the 
coming fiscal year unless contrary legislative 
action is taken by the Congress. This re- 
striction is not intended to affect other types 
of forecasts for apples. 

JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
FRED MARSHALL, 
CHARLES B. DEANE, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Watt Horan, 
CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WHITTEN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the statement). Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
S of the statement be dispensed 
with. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question. I 
would like to make it clear that in this 
conference report where you have stated: 

The conferees are also in full agreement 
that the recent action of the Department 
decreasing attention to home-economics re- 
search should be reviewed and a portion of 
the funds transferred to human nutrition 
should be redirected to its original purpose, 
as contemplated by the amendment adopted 
in the Senate. 


That the conferees in this report do 
not agree that home economics as such 
be dispensed with by the Department of 
Research; is that right? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will say to the gen- 
tlewoman that certainly that is our in- 
tent. We tried, in the language, to make 
it quite evident that that was our posi- 
tion. May I say that is as far as we knew 
how to go. The Senate amendment was 
hardly needed to get the job done, in 
that it took the place of what the House 
had in its report. We mentioned the 
Senate amendment to make it clear that 
by not including it—there was no need 
to include it—we did not need to change 
the intent of that amendment in the 
least. So, insofar as we could—and the 
conference report was unanimously 
adopted—we made it quite clear at least 
how the conferees felt about this matter. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I should like to 
ask the gentleman further, in general 
these departments have followed the in- 
tent of Congress; is that not true? 

Mr. WHITTEN. In general I would 
say that the gentlewoman is correct, 
There have been exceptions, but if th-y 
do not, there is nothing that can be done 
other than to tell them what to do. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Then I would like 
to ask further, the amount of money that 
was appropriated originally contemplat- 
ed that home economics research, apart 
from that in the nutrition field, would 
be continued; is that not so? 

Mr. WHITTEN. We did not try to 
earmark a definite amount of money. 
We did say, and the Senate amendment 
provided, that not less than $40,000 be 
retransferred. In the opinicn of the 
House committee, in view of the overall 
size of the appropriation for the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, we seriously questioned whether 
that was an ample transfer. We feel 
that a substantial part of the work 
heretofore done by the home economics 
section should be restored. Insofar as 
pinpointing exactly how much, we have 
not tried to do that. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. But the amount of 
money that the Department asked was 
an amount sufficient to have carried on 
home economics research as it was orig- 
inally set up; is not that right? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that the 
original amount was $1,426,000 and when 
this home economics work was cut out 
at the direction of the director, no money 
was returned to the Treasury, but all 
the funds were transferred to the work 
on human nutrition. So the full amount 
formerly carried for both lines of work 
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is retained. They are merely directed 
to reallocate or to give back a reasonable 
share of the money to the home eco- 
-nomics work. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. In view of the fact 
that the gentleman has made it amply 
clear that it is the sense of this body 
that the home economics research, apart 
from that connected with human nutri- 
tion, is to be continued in this Depart- 
ment as it has been for the last 32 years, 
I withdraw my objection. 

There should now be no doubt in the 
minds of Secretary Benson and others 
in the Department that the Congress in- 
tends for this worthwhile research pro- 
gram to be reinstated and continued. 

Progress in any human endeavor re- 
sults directly from impartial, objective 
research activities. The American home 
and family living should be given as 
much importance in the consideration of 
a balanced research program as any 
other matter. 

One of the great contributions o? home 
economics research by our Government 
is the fact that this work is not dupli- 
cated anywhere else. Our great home 
economics teaching programs, the work 
of home demonstration agents, and the 
progress of individual homemakers de- 
pends upon a continuation of a balanced 
research program within the Depart- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 22, insert: Provided further, 
That $934,914 of this authorization shall be 
placed in reserve to be apportioned pursuant 
to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, for use only in such amounts and 
at such time as may become necessary to 


carry out program operations: Provided fur- 
ther.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the motions 
was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 3 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the conference 
report just adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Flood Control of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works may be permitted 
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to sit this afternoon while the House 
is in session during general debate. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 
There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs be permitted 
to sit this afternoon during general de- 
bate while the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be permitted to sit this 
afternoon while the House is in session 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AUSTRIA IS FREE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Austria is 
free. The rejoicing of her people is un- 
derstandable and moving. Yet strangely 
this freedom for much of Austria comes 
as an anticlimax. Actually the allied 
sections of Austria have been free in 
nearly all aspects since shortly after the 
end of World War II. Had not the Rus- 
sians interposed endless objection all of 
Austria would have been fully free 5 
years ago. Yet I fear that Russia now 
gets the lion’s share of the credit in the 
minds of the Austrians for the freedom 
which finally has come to them. So 
cleverly did the Russians maneuver the 
final preparation and signing of the 
treaties that the Allies found themselves 
clambering to get on the bandwagon of 
Austrian freedom which the Allies them- 
selves had long previously endorsed. 

There is in this a very pointed lesson. 
Top-level talks are programed on peace 
and coexistence worldwide. I earnestly 
hope America’s leaders do not find them- 
selves again clambering to get on a band- 
wagon for the unification of Germany 
after Russia grabs credit with the Ger- 
mans for putting it in motion. I hope 
our leaders are able to convince the 
world that we are the ones who have 
sought peace; the ones who have paid 
dearly from our own resources to help 
others; the ones who really believe in and 
practice freedom for others. 

At this point the Russians are prepar- 
ing to claim all these things as their own 
private inventions—and to brand us as 
the obstructionists who have prevented 
their realization. It will be interesting 
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to see how much we have learned about 
dealing with the rest of the world. We 
have had some costly lessons. I hope 
the scheduled top-level conferences will 
not prove to be just another costly lesson. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PENSION FOR MEDAL OF HONOR 
HOLDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 735) 
to increase the rate of special pension 
payable to certain persons awarded the 
Medal of Honor. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4534) 
to amend the act establishing a Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act establishing a Com- 
mission of Fine Arts,” approved May i7, 
1910 (40 U. S. C., secs. 104-106), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated each year such sums as may 
be necessary to enable the Commission of 
Fine Arts to carry out its functions under 
this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 5 OF THE 
FLOOD CONTROL ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3878) 
to amend section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of August 18, 1941, as amended, per- 
taining to emergency flood control work. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941, as 
amended by section 210 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1950, is hereby further amended to 
read as follows: “That there is hereby 
authorized an emergency fund in the 
amount of $15,000,000 to be expended in flood 
emergency preparation; in flood fighting and 
rescue operations, or in the repair or restora- 
tion of any flood-control work threatened or 
destroyed by flood, including the strength- 
ening, raising, extending, or other modifi- 
cation thereof as may be necessary in the 
discretion of the Chief of Engineers for the 
adequate functioning of the work for flood 
control. The appropriation of such moneys 
for the initial establishment of this fund and 
for its replenishment on an annual basis, is 
hereby authorized: Provided, That pending 
the appropriation of said sum, the Secretary 
of the Army may allot, from existing flood- 
control appropriations, such sums as may be 
necessary for the immediate prosecution of 
the work herein authorized, such appropria- 
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tions to be reimbursed from the appropria- 
tion herein authorized when made. The 
Chief of Engineers is authorized in the prose- 
cution of work in connection with rescue 
operations, or in conducting other flood 
emergency work, to acquire on a rental basis 
such motor vehicles, including passenger 
cars and buses, as in his discretion are 
deemed necessary.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ALASKA WATER RESOURCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3990) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to investigate and report to the 
Congress on projects for the conserva- 
tion, development, and utilization of the 
water resources of Alaska. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
ACT OF 1950 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4753) 
to amend subsection (e) (1) of section 
13A of the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950 to change from 2 years to 3 
years the standard contained therein 
with respect to the past affiliations of 
individuals conducting the management 
of certain organizations. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (1) of 
subsection (e) of section 13A of the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950 is 
amended by striking out “two years“ and 
inserting “three years” in lieu thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PURCHASE OF BONDS COVERING 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4778) 
to provide for the purchase of bonds to 
cover postmasters, officers, and employ- 
ees of the Post Office Department, con- 
tractors with the Post Office Department, 
mail clerks of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the 
Postmaster General determines it to be to 
the best interests of the Government he may, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
purchase, out of appropriations or other 
funds available to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, such blanket position, position sched- 
ule, or other type of surety bonds as he may 
deem appropriate to cover any or all cate- 
gories of postmasters, officers, and employees 
of the Post Office Department, contractors 
with the Post Office Department, and mail 
clerks in the armed services and the Coast 
Guard, required by law or administrative 
determination to be bonded. The bonds may 
cover periods not in excess of 4 years, and 
shall contain such conditions and be in such 
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penalty as the Postmaster General may deem 
necessary to protect the interests of the Gov- 
ernment. Nothing in this act shall relieve 
such postmasters, officers, employees, con- 
tractors, and mail clerks and their sureties 
from any liability otherwise imposed by law. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

No, 1. Page 1, line 9, strike out “categories 
of.” 

No. 2. Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “con- 
tractors with the Post Office Department”. 

No. 3. Page 2, line 4, after The“ insert 
“premiums on any such.” 

No. 4. Page 2, line 5, after “four years, and“ 
insert “the bonds.” 

No. 5. Page 2, line 9, strike out “contrac- 
tors.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the purchase of 
bonds to cover postmasters, officers, and 
employees of the Post Office Department 
and mail clerks of the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes.” 

S motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGAN- 
IZATION PARLIAMENTARY CON- 
FERENCE 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 109) authorizing the 
appointment of a congressional delega- 
tion to attend the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Parliamentary Conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if someone 
could give us an explanation of the pur- 
pose of this resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDS. This resolution pro- 
vides for the participation of the Con- 
gress of the United States in a NATO 
meeting in Europe. Ten or 12 NATO 
countries have already signified their 
intention of sending representatives 
there. We have an invitation from the 
Scandinavian countries and also, the 
United States has been urged by the 
other NATO countries, particularly Can- 
ada, to participate in this conference. 
The Executive department is anxious 
that the Congress of the United States 
get its viewpoint across in this con- 
ference. The resolution provides that 14 
Members, 7 from the House and 7 from 
the other body be sent as delegates in 
July to the conference to be held this 
year in France. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
South Carolina understands that we al- 
ready have the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

Mr. RICHARDS. We do not have any 
representation in the NATO conference 
at all. The Inter parliamentary Union 
is an entirely different thing. This res- 
olution was passed out of committee 
unanimously. I hope the gentleman will 
not object. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the purpose of 
this organization in addition to spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ money, let me ask? 
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Mr. RICHARDS. The purpose of the 
organization is to create better under- 
standing and to draw closer together 
the parliamentary bodies of the NATO 
countries. As the gentleman knows, we 
have an alliance which may easily lead 
us to war. It is being handled by the 
diplomats of the several countries. We 
have guaranteed in case those nations 
are attacked, we will help defend them. 
It would, therefore, be wise for our par- 
liamentary bodies to keep in close touch. 

Mr. GROSS. How many of these 
countries are not represented in the In- 
terparliamentary Union? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Ido not know about 
that. I just know that this organiza- 
tion is made up of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Alliance countries. I believe we 
would be making a mistake if the Con- 
gress did not exert its influence and its 
viewpoint on that gathering. 

Mr. GROSS, Of course, that is what 
they have been saying about the Inter- 
parliamentary Union for a good many 
years. I am one of those who is com- 
pletely unconvinced that the Interparlia- 
mentary Union has contributed a single 
thing toward our international relations. 
I think it is a first-class junketing or- 
ganization and I am afraid that is what 
this organization is going to be. Until 
I can get some further information con- 
cerning this organization, I do not in- 
tend to permit this resolution to go 
through the House. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Does not the gentleman 
feel it is very important that in our dis- 
cussions with our European allies re- 
garding the common problems that affect 
us in the NATO organization, Repre- 
sentatives of this Congress, who are 
closest to the American people, should 
be present in order to express to our 
allies the viewpoints we hear expressed 
almost daily here in the Congress? 

Often times we hear the criticism that 
our delegations to international confer- 
ences speak only for the executive de- 
partment and not for the American peo- 
ple and the Congress. Do you not think 
it would be better for our country to have 
these Members of Congress abroad to 
help our allies know what the American 
people think? 

Mr. GROSS. You already have the 
Interparliamentary Union that takes a 
trip once a year to some European coun- 
try. I suspect that all countries that 
are here represented will be represented 
in the Interparliamentary Union. Why 
this duplication and this additional ex- 
pense? 

Mr, JUDD. The Interparliamentary 
Union covers the whole planet. It in- 
volves general discussion of the problems 
that legislative bodies face. This con- 
ference will discuss and deal with the 
specific commitments, obligations, re- 
sponsibilities, and duties of the NATO 
organization of which the United States 
is a member. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, I have no 
desire to take further time in connec- 
tion with this bill. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 


* 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF PORTION OF CAMP 
MABRY MILITIA RIFLE RANGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 489) 
authorizing the transfer of a portion of 
the Camp Mabry Militia Rifle Range 
tract in the city of Austin, Tex., com- 
prising 189.11 acres, to the State of 
Texas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is hereby authorized and directed 
to convey to the State of Texas 189.11 acres 
(together with all improvements thereon) 
out of the original 200 acres known as the 
Camp Mabry Militia Rifle Range tract in the 
city of Austin, Travis County, Tex., also re- 
ferred to as the “Old Deison Farm,” which 
189.11 acres is more particularly described 
as follows: 

Beginning at the southwest corner of the 
53-acre tract heretofore conveyed to J. J. 
Gasser by deed dated February 23, 1895, re- 
corded in volume 129, page 347, of deed rec- 
ords of Travis County, Tex., said corner also 
being the southwest corner of the 38.55-acre 
State tract numbered 2 surveyed March 30, 
1934, by M. V. Homeyer, county surveyor; 

Thence north 60 degrees west, with the 
original line dividing the Townes and Mabin 
tracts 1,113 varas to a stone corner on the 
east line of the W. C. Phillips timber tract; 

Thence with the east line of said W. C. 
Phillips tract north 36% degrees east, 
1,1391% varas to a stone corner on the south 
line of the Charles Thiele tract, from which 
an elm 20 inches in diameter marked X.“ 
bears south 32 degrees west 10 varas and a 
small live oak marked X“ bears south 62 
degrees east 10 varas; 

Thence south 60 degrees east 613 varas 
to an angle in the stone fence dividing the 
Deison and Thiele tracts; 

Thence with said fence on the dividing 
line between the Deison and Thiele tracts 
and also the Deison and Reid tracts, south 
168 varas to a point; 

Thence south 57 degrees east 160 varas 
to a point; 

Thence southeast 108 varas to a point; 

Thence south 9 degrees west 100 varas to 
a point; 

Thence south 10 degrees east 100 varas to 
a point; 

Thence south 5 degrees west 86 varas to a 
point; 

Thence south 3 degrees east 77 varas to 
the southwest corner of the Elanor Reid tract 
on the north line of the Gasser 53-acre tract; 

Thence north 60 degrees west with the 
north line of the Gasser tract, 147 varas to 
the northwest corner of same; 

Thencé south 30 degrees west with the west 
line of said Gasser tract, 64014 varas to the 
Place of beginning; 

Containing in all 200 acres of land, less 
and excepting from this 200-acre tract above 
described, a tract of land containing 10.89 
acres, more or less, described by metes and 
bounds as follows: 

Beginning at the northwesterly corner of 
the 200-acre Deison tract; 

Thence south 60 degrees east along the 
northerly boundary line of the Deison tract 
466.2 varas for corner; 

Thence south 30 degrees west 129.6 varas 
for corner; 

Thence north 60 degrees west 478.8 varas 
to the northwesterly boundary line of the 
Deison tract for corner; 

Thence along said boundary line north 
386% degrees east 130.68 varas to the place 
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of beginning, containing 10.89 acres more 
or less, to be retained by the United States; 

The land to be transferred to the State 
of Texas containing in all 189.11 acres more 
or less together with all improvements there- 
on, said land being the remaining portion 
of the original 200-acre tract conveyed by 
deed from Eliza C. J. Deison, et al., to the 
United States of America, dated June 28, 
1909, as same appears of record in volume 
239, pages 82 to 84. inclusive, of the deed 
records of Travis County, Tex., after de- 
ducting therefrom the 10.89 acres more or 
less, to be retained by the United States. 

Sec, 2. (a) The Secretary of the Army 
shall execute and deliver in the name of the 
United States of America and in its behalf 
any and all contracts, conveyances, or other 
instruments as may be necessary to effect- 
uate the conveyance of such 189.11 acres: 
Provided, That there shall be reserved to the 
United States of America all minerals in- 
cluding oil and gas in the lands herein auth- 
orized to be conveyed. 

(b) There shall be further reserved to the 
United States of America in the conveyance 
of the above-described lands, rights of in- 
gress and egress over roads in the above- 
described lands serving buildings or other 
works operated by the United States or its 
successors or assigns in connection with the 
10.89 acres above described located immedi- 
ately adjacent to and northwest of the prop- 
erty herein authorized to be conveyed. There 
shall be further reserved in said lands all 
rights-of-way for water lines, sewer lines, 
telephone and telegraph lines, power lines, 
and such other utilities as now exist, or may 
become necessary to the operation of said 
10.89 acres retained by the United States and 
excluded from the transfer. 

(c) Such conveyance shall contain a pro- 
vision that such 189.11 acres shall be used 
primarily for training the National Guard 
and Air National Guard and for other mili- 
tary purposes, and that if the State of Texas 
shall cease to use the property so conveyed 
for the primary purposes intended, then 
title thereto shall immediately revert to the 
United States and, in addition, all improve- 
ments made by the State of Texas during 
its occupancy shall vest in the United States 
without payment of compensation therefor. 

(d) Such conveyance shall contain the 
further provision that whenever the Con- 
gress of the United States shall declare a 
state of war or other national emergency, 
or the President declares a state of emer- 
gency to exist, and upon the determination 
by the Secretary of Defense that the property 
so conveyed is useful or necessary for mili- 
tary, air, or naval purposes, or in the interest 
of national defense, the United States shall 
have the right, without obligation to make 
payment of any kind, to reenter upon the 
property and use the same or any part there- 
of, including any and all improvements made 
by the State of Texas for the duration of 
such state of war or other national emer- 
gency and upon the cessation thereof plus 
6 months said property is to revert to the 
State of Texas together with any or all fa- 
cilities and improvements, appurtenances, 
and utilities thereon or appertaining thereto, 
Such conveyance shall provide that same is 
subject to any valid easements which may 
exist against the said property. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “189.11” and 
insert 200.“ 

Page 4, line 12, strike out “shall be” and 
insert “are hereby.” 

Page 4, line 16, strike out “shall be” and 
insert “are hereby.” 

Page 4, line 23, strike out “shall. be” and 
insert “are hereby.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


May 17 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill S. 14 
be substituted in lieu of H. R. 489. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to con- 
vey by quitclaim deed, without considera- 
tion, to the State of Texas all right, title, 
and interest of the United States, in and to 
the following-described land in Austin, 
Travis County, Tex., together with all build- 
ings, improvements thereon, and all appurte- 
nances and utilities belonging or appertain- 
ing thereto, such land including approxi- 
mately one hundred eighty-nine and eleven 
one-hundredths acres out of the original 
two hundred acres known as the Camp 
Mabry Militia Rifle Range Tract, also referred 
to as the “old Deison Farm”: 

Beginning at the southwest corner of the 
fifty-three-acre tract heretofore conveyed to 
J. J. Gasser by deed dated February 23, 1895, 
recorded in volume 129, page 347, of deed 
records of Travis County, Tex., said corner 
also being the southwest corner of the 
thirty-eight-and -fifty- five-one-hundredths- 
acre State tract numbered 2 surveyed March 
30, 1934, by M. V. Homeyer, county surveyor; 

Thence north sixty degrees west, with the 
original line dividing the Townes and Mabin 
tract one thousand one hundred and thir- 
teen varas to a stone corner on the east line 
of the W. C. Phillips timber tract; 

Thence with the east line of said W. C. 
Phillips tract, north thirty-six and one-half 
degrees east one thousand eight and eighty- 
two one-hundredths varas to a point; said 
point being south thirty-six and one-half 
degrees west one hundred thirty and sixty- 
eight one-hundredths varas from a stone 
corner on the south line of the Charles Thiele 
tract; 

Thence south sixty degrees east along the 
south lines of the United States Air Force 
Reserve training center parcel comprising 
five and eighty-nine one-hundredths acres, 
and the United States Army Reserve, for- 
merly the Organized Reserve Corps, armory 
parcel comprising five acres, four hundred 
seventy-eight and eight-tenths varas to a 
point, the southeast corner of the said 
Organized Reserve Corps armory parcel; 

Thence north thirty degrees east with and 
along the east line of the five-acre Organized 
Reserve Corps armory parcel, one hundred 
twenty-nine and five-tenths varas to a point 
on the southerly line of the Charles Thiele 
tract; 

Thence south sixty degrees east one hun- 
dred forty-six and eight-tenths varas to an 
angle in the stone fence dividing the Deison 
and Thiele tracts; 

Thence with said fence on the dividing line 
between the Deison and Thiele tracts and also 
the Deison and Reid tracts, south one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight varas to a point; 

Then south fifty-seven degrees east ons 
hundred and sixty varas to a point; 

Thence southeast one hundred and eight 
varas to a point; 

Thence south nine degrees west one hun- 
dred varas to a point; 

Thence south ten degrees east one hun- 
dred varas to a point; 

Thence south five degrees west eighty-six 
varas to a point; 

Thence south three degrees east seventy- 
seven varas to the southwest corner of the 
Elanor Reid tract on the north line of the 
Gasser fifty-three-acre tract; 

Thence north sixty degrees west with the 
north line of the Gasser tract, one hundred 
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and forty-seven varas to the northwest cor- 
ner of same; 

Thence south thirty degrees west with the 
west line of said Gasser tract, six hundred 
forty and one-half varas to the place of be- 
ginning; 

Containing in all one hundred eighty-nine 
and eleven one-hundredths acres of land 
more or less together with all improvements 
thereon, said land being the remaining por- 
tion of the original two-hundred-acre tract 
conveyed by deed from Eliza C. J. Deison, 
et al.,, to the United States of America, dated 
June 28, 1909, as same appears of record in 
volume 239, pages 82-84, inclusive of the deed 
records of Travis County, Tex., after deduct- 
ing therefrom the five and eighty-nine one- 
hundredths-acre United States Air Force 
parcel and the five-acre Organized Reserve 
Corps armory parcel above described, a total 
of ten and eighty-nine one-hundredths acres 
to be retained by the United States. 

Sec. 2. All mineral rights, including gas 
and oil, in the lands authorized to be con- 
veyed by this act shall be reserved to the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. There shall be further reserved to 
the United States in the conveyance of the 
above-described lands, rights of ingress and 
egress over roads in the above-described lands 
serving buildings or other works operated 
by the United States or its successors or 
assigns in connection with the ten and 
eighty-nine one-hundredths acres referred to 
in section 1 of this act as the United States 
Air Force Reserve training center parcel and 
the United States Army Reserve, formerly the 
Organized Reserve Corps armory parcel, 
rights-of-way for water lines, sewer lines, 
telephone and telegraph lines, powerlines, 
and such other utilities as now exist, or 
which may become necessary to the opera- 
tion of the above-described ten and eighty- 
nine one-hundredths acres. 

Sec. 4. The conveyance of the property au- 
thorized by this act shall be upon condition 
that such property shall be used for training 
of the National Guard and the Air National 
Guard and for other military purposes, and 
that if the State of Texas shall cease to use 
the property so conveyed for the purposes in- 
tended, then title thereto shall immediately 
revert to the United States, and in addition, 
all improvements made during its occupancy 
by the State of Texas shall vest in the United 
States without payment of compensation 
therefor. 

Sec. 5. The conveyance of the property au- 
thorized by this act shall be upon the fur- 
ther provision that whenever the Congress 
of the United States declares a state of war 
or other national emergency, or the President 
declares a state of emergency, and upon the 
determination by the Secretary of Defense 
that the property conveyed under this act is 
useful or necessary for military, air, or naval 
purposes, or in the interest of national de- 
fense, the United States shall have the right, 
without obligation to make payment of any 
kind, to reenter upon the property and use 
the same or any part thereof, including any 
and all improvements made thereon during 
its occupancy by the State of Texas, for the 
duration of such state of war or of such emer- 
gency. Upon the termination of such state 
of war or of such emergency plus 6 months 
such property shall revert to the State of 
Texas, together with all appurtenances and 
utilities belonging or appertaining thereto. 

Sec. 6. In executing the deed of conveyance 
authorized by this act, the Secretary of the 
Army shall include specific provisions cover- 
ing the reservations and conditions contained 
in sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Similar House bill H. R. 489 was laid 
on the table. 
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-and two-tenths feet; thence south twelve 


CAMP DODGE, IOWA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 755) 
to direct the Secretary of the Army to 
convey certain property located in Polk 
County, Iowa, and described as Camp 
Dodge, to the State of Iowa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to con- 
vey by quitclaim deed, without considera- 
tion, to the State of Iowa all right, title, 
and interest of the United States, except as 
retained in this act, in and to the following 
described land in Polk County, Iowa, to- 
gether with all buildings, improvements 
thereon, and all appurtenances and utilities 
belonging or appertaining thereto, such land 
being formerly designated as Camp Dodge, 
Iowa: 

Parcel one: Commencing at a point, the 
northwest corner of section 30, township 
80 north, range 25 west of the fifth principal 
meridian of Iowa and running thence north 
eighty-nine degrees forty-nine minutes east 
a distance of one thousand three hundred 
two and four-tenths feet to a point on the 
Des Moines River, thence south seven degrees 
thirty-three minutes west a distance of four 
hundred eighty-four and one-tenth feet; 
thence south fifty-four degrees six and one- 
half minutes east a distance of four hun- 
dred sixty-one and eight-tenths feet to a 
point on the east side of the Des Moines 
River, thence south sixty-two degrees fifty- 
nine minutes east a distance of two hun- 
dred eighty-eight and two-tenths feet; 
thence south seventy-four degrees twenty- 
nine minutes east a distance of five hundred 
and seven feet; thence south no degrees 
thirteen minutes west a distance of one 
thousand one hundred and ninety feet; 
thence north seventy-one degrees thirty- 
four minutes east a distance of four hun- 
dred fifty and nine-tenths feet; thence 
south eighty-eight degrees thirty-eight and 
one-half minutes east a distance of six 
hundred sixteen and two-tenths feet; thence 
south four degrees fourteen and one-half 
minutes east a distance of three hundred 
sixty-eight and nine-tenths feet; thence 
south four degrees four and one-half min- 
utes west a distance of two hundred thirty- 
nine and two-tenths feet; thence south 
nineteen degrees no minutes east a distance 
of two hundred thirty-four and seven-tenths 
feet; thence south fifteen degrees forty- 
four minutes west a distance of three hun- 
dred two and six-tenths feet; thence south 
thirteen degrees twenty and one-half min- 
utes east a distance of one hundred ninety- 
seven and six-tenths feet; thence south 
thirty-nine degrees two and one-half min- 
utes east a distance of two hundred fifty-six 
and three-tenths feet; thence south eighty- 
four degrees twelve minutes east a distance 
of two hundred ten and five-tenths feet; 
thence north sixty-five degrees fifty-eight 
minutes east a distance of one hundred 
ninety and seven-tenths feet; thence north 
seventy-five degrees thirty-one minutes 
east a distance of nine hundred and ninety- 
one feet; thence north twenty-nine degrees 
fifty-nine minutes east a distance of seven 
hundred sixty and five-tenths feet; thence 
north eighty-nine degrees forty-three min- 
utes east a distance of one thousand three 
hundred eighty and one-tenth feet; thence 
south no degrees twenty-two minutes east 
a distance of one thousand three hundred 
and twenty feet; thence south eighty-nine 
degrees twenty-four and one-half minutes 
east a distance of three hundred and thirty 
feet; thence south no degrees six minutes 
west a distance of one thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty feet; thence north eighty- 
nine degrees fifty-four minutes west a dis- 
tance of nine hundred and twenty feet; 
thence south five degrees forty six minutes 
east a distance of five hundred sixty-one 
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degrees one minute east a distance of four 
hundred and seventy-eight feet; thence 
south twenty-one degrees fifty-three min- 
utes west a distance of five hundred thirty 
and three-tenths feet; thence south forty 
degrees fifty-five minutes west a distance 
of five hundred seventeen and one-tenth 
feet; thence south forty-nine degrees thirty 
minutes west a distance of nine hundred 
eighty-eight and three-tenths feet; thence 
north sixty-one degrees forty-five minutes 
west a distance of three hundred sixty- 
eight and nine-tenths feet; thence north 
fifty-two degrees forty-three and one-half 
minutes west a distance of four hundred 
and twenty-one feet; thence north thirty- 
nine degrees fifty-three and one-half min- 
utes west a distance of four hundred 
thirty-six and six-tenths feet; thence north 
sixteen degrees twenty-six and one-half 
minutes west a distance of three hundred 
seventeen and two-tenths feet; thence north 
two degrees twenty-nine and one-half min- 
utes west a distance of three hundred forty- 
five and four-tenths feet; thence north 
twenty-four degrees thirteen and one-half 
minutes west a distance of nine hundred 
and twenty-nine feet; thence north seventy- 
four degrees fifty-six minutes west a dis- 
tance of two hundred sixty-nine and two- 
tenths feet; thence south sixty-five degrees 
nine and one-half minutes west a distance 
of two hundred fifty-seven and five-tenths 
feet; thence south twenty-five degrees forty- 
eight minutes west a distance of two hun- 
dred seventy-two and seven-tenths feet; 
thence north eighty-nine degrees fifty-eight 
minutes west a distance of one thousand 
seven hundred sixty-nine and four-tenths 
feet; thence north no degrees ten minutes 
west a distance of one thousand three hun- 
dred seventeen and seven-tenths feet; 
thence north eighty-nine degrees fifty-eight 
minutes west a distance of six hundred 
ninety-seven and two-tenths feet; thence 
north no degrees forty minutes east a dis- 
tance of eight hundred sixty-one and nine- 
tenths feet; thence north eighty-nine de- 
grees twenty minutes west a distance of 
one thousand seventy-two and five-tenths 
feet; thence south no degrees forty minutes 
west a distance of eight hundred and 
seventy-five feet; thence north eighty-nine 
degrees forty-eight minutes west a distance 
of nine hundred and ninety-five feet; thence 
north no degrees twenty-nine minutes east 
a distance of one thousand three hundred 
fourteen and eight-tenths feet; thence north 
eighty-nine degrees fifty-nine minutes east 
a distance of six hundred forty-three and 
four-tenths feet; thence north no degrees 
thirty-nine and one-half minutes east a 
distance of one thousand three hundred 
twenty-three and eight-tenths feet; thence 
north eighty-nine degrees eleven and one- 
half minutes west a distance of six hun- 
dred seventy-nine and four-tenths feet; 
thence north no degrees twenty and one- 
half minutes east a distance of one thou- 
sand three hundred and eighteen feet; 
thence south eighty-nine degrees eleven min- 
utes east a distance of one hundred one and 
six-tenths feet; thence south sixteen de- 
grees forty-five minutes east a distance of 
fifty-eight feet; thence south eighty-nine 
degrees twenty-four and one-half minutes 
east a distance of one-thousand two hun- 
dred eleven and eight-tenths feet; thence 
north no degrees four and one-half minutes 
east a distance of one thousand three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight feet. 

Parcel two: Commencing at the west 
quarter corner of section 35, township 80 
north, range 25 west of the fifth principal 
meridian, Polk County, Iowa, runs thence 
north no degrees one and one-half min- 
utes west of the north eighth line of sec- 
tion 27 a distance of six thousand six 
hundred twenty-nine and five-tenths feet; 
thence west along said north eighth line of 
section 27 to the east eighth line of section 
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27 a distance of one thousand three hun- 
dred thirty-eight and six-tenths feet; thence 
north no degrees five and one-half minutes 
east a distance of one thousand three hun- 
dred twenty-one and nine-tenths feet; 
thence north eighty-nine degrees fifty-four 
and one-half minutes west a distance of 
one thousand three hundred thirty-five and 
nine-tenths feet; thence north no degrees 
fourteen minutes west a distance of two 
thousand six hundred forty-five and three- 
tenths feet to the center of section 22; 
thence north no degrees fourteen minutes 
west a distance of three thousand and fifty- 
three feet; thence south eighty-nine degrees 
fifty-five minutes east a distance of two 
thousand six hundred seventy-two and 
eight-tenths feet; thence north no degrees 
twelve minutes west a distance of two thou- 
sand two hundred forty-five and five-tenths 
feet to the east quarter corner of section 
15, township 80 north, range 25 west; thence 
south eighty-nine degrees seventeen min- 
utes east a distance of one thousand nine 
hundred forty-eight and six-tenths feet; 
thence south no degrees twelve minutes 
west a distance of six hundred seventy-two 
and eight-tenths feet; thence north eighty- 
nine degrees thirty-eight and one-half min- 
utes east a distance of seven hundred and 
ten feet to the north south center line of 
section 14; thence south no degrees thirty- 
two minutes west a distance of six hundred 
fifty-two and seven-tenths feet; thence 
south eighty-nine degrees eleven minutes 
east a distance of seven hundred twenty and 
eight-tenths feet to the public highway 
described as highway No. 141; thence south 
twelve degrees seven minutes east a dis- 
tance of eight hundred seventy and five- 
tenths feet; thence south twenty-one de- 
grees eight minutes east a distance of four 
hundred eighty-four and four-tenths feet 
to the north line of section 23; thence north 
eighty-nine degrees forty-seven and one- 
half minutes west a distance of four hun- 
dred and seventy-eight feet; thence due 
south nine hundred feet; thence north 
eighty-nine degrees forty-seven and one- 
half minutes west a distance of three hun- 
dred feet; thence due south one thousand 
two hundred and seventy feet; thence south 
eighty-nine degrees twenty-four and one- 
half minutes east a distance of three hun- 
dred and fifty feet; thence due south four 
hundred seventy-seven and nine-tenths 
feet to the east-west center line of section 
23; thence south eighty-nine degrees twenty- 
four and one-half minutes east a distance 
of six hundred and seventy feet; thence south 
along the east eighth line of section 23 
south no degrees twenty-five and one-half 
minutes west a distance of two thousand 
one hundred and twenty-two feet; thence 
south eighty-nine degrees forty-five min- 
utes east a distance of one thousand three 
hundred and ten feet to public highway 
No. 141; thence south no degrees eighteen 
minutes west a distance of five hundred 
and seventeen feet; thence north eighty- 
nine degrees forty-five minutes west a dis- 
tance of five hundred seven and eight-tenths 
feet; thence south two degrees forty-four 
minutes west a distance of four hundred 
eighty-four and three-tenths feet; thence 
south eighty-four degrees seven and one- 
half minutes east a distance of three hun- 
dred ninety-six and five-tenths feet; thence 
south no degrees forty-four and one-half 
minutes east a distance of seven hundred 
twenty-one and five-tenths feet; thence 
north eighty-nine degrees twenty-two and 
one-half minutes east a distance of five 
hundred seventy-one and three-tenths feet; 
thence south twenty-two degrees forty-seven 
minutes east a distance of one hundred 
sixty and three-tenths feet; thence south 
twenty-seven degrees fifty minutes east a 
distance of one thousand four hundred 
eleven and two-tenths feet; thence south 
eighty-nine degrees forty-four minutes west 
a distance of two hundred twenty-three and 
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nine-tenths feet; thence south no degrees 
twenty-two minutes east a distance of one 
thousand three hundred twenty-two and 
five-tenths feet; thence south eighty-nine 
degrees fifty-two and one-half minutes west 
a distance of one thousand six hundred 
thirty-eight and five-tenths feet to a point 
on the west right-of-way line of the Des 
Moines and Central Iowa Railroad; thence 
south twenty-four degrees eighteen minutes 
east along west right-of-way line a distance 
of two thousand eight hundred eighty-nine 
and one-tenth feet to the north eighth line of 
section 36; thence south eighty-nine de- 
grees forty-six minutes west a distance of 
four thousand seven hundred twenty-four 
and one-tenth feet; thence south eleven 
degrees thirty-seven minutes east a dis- 
tance of one hundred ninety-six and five- 
tenths feet; thence south fifty-four degrees 
fifty-three minutes east a distance of three 
hundred fifty-four and one-tenth feet; 
thence south four degrees one and one-half 
minutes west a distance of one hundred 
sixteen and nine-tenths feet; thence south 
thirty-five degrees twenty-six minutes west 
a distance of three hundred ten and four- 
tenths feet; thence south twelve degrees 
six minutes west a distance of one hundred 
ninety-eight and nine-tenths feet; thence 
south eleven degrees eight minutes east a 
distance of three hundred sixty-eight and 
two-tenths feet to the east-west center line 
of section 35; thence south eighty-nine de- 
grees forty-five minutes west a distance of 
one thousand one hundred seventy-four and 
eight-tenths feet to the point of beginning, 
except that parcel commencing at the north- 
east corner of the south half of the south- 
east quarter of section 22, township 80 north, 
range 25 west of the fifth principal meridian 
thence west along the north line of said 
south half of southeast quarter of section 
22 for a distance of seven hundred fourteen 
and four-tenths feet; thence in a south- 
easterly direction nine hundred and thirty- 
six one-hundredths feet to a point on the 
east line of the south half of the southeast 
quarter of section 22, thence north along 
the said east line of the south half of the 
southeast quarter of section 22 for a dis- 
tance of five hundred forty-one and eight- 
tenths feet to the place of beginning, said 
tract of land being further described as the 
town of Herrold, Polk County, Iowa, and 
containing four and forty-four one-hun- 
dredths acres; and further excepting a parcel 
commencing at the intersection of the west 
boundary of the right-of-way of the Des 
Moines and Central Iowa Rallway and the 
south quarter line of section 22, township 80 
north, range 25 west of the fifth principal 
meridian thence due south two hundred feet; 
thence west two hundred and sixty-four feet, 
thence north two hundred feet, thence east 
two hundred and sixty-four feet to the point 
of beginning, said tract being further identi- 
fied as the Herrold School and containing 
one and twenty-one one-hundredths acres. 

Sec. 2. All mineral rights, including gas 
and oil, in the lands authorized to be con- 
veyed by this act shall be reserved to the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. The conveyance of the property au- 
thorized by this act shall be upon condition 
that such property shall be used primarily 
for training of the National Guard and for 
other military purposes, and that if the 
State of Iowa shall cease to use the prop- 
erty so conveyed for the purposes intended, 
then title thereto shall immediately revert 
to the United States, and in addition, all 
improvements made by the State of Iowa 
during its occupancy shall vest in the United 
States without payment of compensation 
therefor. 

Sec. 4. The conveyance of the property 
authorized by this act shall be upon the 
further provision that whenever the Congress 
of the United States declares a state of war 
or other national emergency, or the Presi- 
dent declares a state of emergency, and upon 
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the determination by the Secretary of De- 
Tense that the property conveyed under this 
act is useful or necessary for military, air, 
or naval purposes, or in the interest of 
national defense, the United States shall 
have the right, without obligation to make 
payment of any kind, to reenter upon the 
property and use the same or any part there- 
of, including any and all improvements made 
thereon by the State of Iowa, for the dura- 
tion of such state of war or of such emer- 
gency. Upon the termination of such state 
of war or of such emergency plus 6 months 
such property shall revert to the State of 
Iowa, together with all appurtenances and 
utilities belonging or appertaining thereto. 
Sec. 5. In executing the deed of convey- 
ance authorized by this act, the Secretary 
of the Army shall include specific provisions 
covering the reservations and conditions con- 
tained in sections 2, 3, and 4 of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3. strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert “That the Secre- 
tary of the Army is authorized and directed 
to convey by quitclaim deed, without mon- 
etary consideration, to the State of Iowa, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States, 
except as retained in this act, in and to the 
Camp Dodge Military Reservation, Iowa, 
comprising one thousand eight hundred 
forty-eight and thirty-two one-hundredths 
acres, more or less, and Polk County Target 
Range, Iowa, comprising seven hundred 
forty-two and thirty-four one-hundredths 
acres, more or less, both together with all 
buildings and improvements thereon, and 
all appurtenances, easements, rights-of-way, 
and utilities belonging or appurtenant 
thereto. 

“Src. 2. All mineral rights, including gas 
and oil, in the lands authorized to be con- 
veyed by this act are hereby reserved to the 
United States. 

“Sec. 3. The conveyance authorized by this 
act shall be upon condition that such prop- 
erty shall be used primarily for training of 
the National Guard and for other military 
purposes, and that if the State of Iowa shall 
cease to use the property so conveyed for the 
purposes intended, then title thereto shall 
immediately revert to the United States and, 
in addition, all improvements made by the 
State of Iowa during its occupancy shall 
vest in tlhe United States without payment 
of compensation therefor. 

“Sec, 4. The conveyance authorized by 
this act shall contain the further provision 
that whenever the Congress of the United 
States declares a state of war or other na- 
tional emergency, or the President declares 
a state of national emergency, and upon de- 
termination by the Secretary of Defense that 
the property conveyed under this act is use- 
ful or necessary for military, air, or naval 

purposes, or in the interest of national de- 
fense, the United States shall have the right, 
without obligation to make payment of any 
kind, to reenter upon the property and use 
the same or any part thereof, including any 
and all improvements made thereon by the 
State of Iowa, for the duration of such state 
of war or of such national emergency. Upon 
the termination of such state of war or of 
such national emergency plus 6 months such 
property shall revert to the State of Iowa, 
together with all appurtenances and utilities 
belonging or appertaining thereto. 

“Sec, 5. In consideration for the convey- 
ance of the lands described in section 1 of 
this act, the State of Iowa shall agree to use 
for military purposes only and not to sell, 
convey, or otherwise dispose of all or any 
part of certain lands (hereinafter called 
State lands) and improvements thereon 
which are owned by the State of Iowa and 
are used for National Guard purposes in 
connection with Camp Dodge and Polk 
County Target Range as of the date of the 
act. The State of Iowa further agrees that 
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it will, prior to delivery of the conveyance 
authorized herein, file with the Office of the 
Division Engineer, Corps of Engineers, Farm 
Credit Building, 206 South 19th Street, 
Omaha, Nebr., a description and inventory 
of the State-owned property as defined 
herein. In the event that the State of Iowa 
at any time shall breach the agreement de- 
fined in this section, all right, title, and in- 
terest in and to the property conveyed to the 
State of Iowa by the United States under 
the provisions of this act shall revert to the 
United States without cost. The State shall 
further agree that in the event that the 
Congress of the United States declares a state 
of war or other national emergency, or the 
President declares a state of national emer- 
gency, the use of the State lands and im- 
provements thereon, or any part thereof, 
shall, upon request of the Secretary of De- 
fense, be used by the United States during 
such emergency without cost to the United 
States. 

“Sec. 6. In executing the deed of convey- 
ance authorized by this act, the Secretary of 
the Army shall include specific provisions 
covering the reservations and conditions con- 
tained in sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this act. 

“Sec. 7. The cost of any surveys necessary 
as an incident of the conveyance authorized 
herein shall be borne by the State of Iowa. 

“Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to determine and enforce compli- 
ance with the conditions, reservations, and 
restrictions contained in this act and any 
related documents.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 148 be con- 
sidered in lieu of the bill H. R. 755. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to con- 
vey by quitclaim deed, without considera- 
tion, to the State of Iowa all right, title, 
and interest of the United States, except 
as retained in this act, in and to the Camp 
Dodge Military Reservation, located in Polk 
County, Iowa, comprising 1,848.32 acres, more 
or less, and Polk County target range, Iowa, 
comprising 742.34 acres, more or less, both 
together with all buildings and improve- 
ments thereon, and all appurtenances, ease- 
ments, rights-of-way, and utilities belonging 
or appurtenant thereto. 

Sec. 2. All mineral rights, including gas 
and oil, in the lands authorized to be con- 
veyed by this act shall be reserved to the 
United States. 

Src. 3. The conveyance of the property au- 
thorized by this act shall be upon condition 
that such property shall be used for training 
of the National Guard and for other military 
purposes, and that if the State of Iowa shall 
cease to use the property so conveyed for the 
purposes intended, then title thereto shall 
immediately revert to the United States and, 
in addition, all improvements made during 
its occupancy by the State of Iowa shall vest 
in the United States without payment of 
compensation therefor. 

Src. 4. The conveyance of the property 
authorized by this act shall be upon the 
further provision that whenever the Con- 
gress of the United States declares a state 
of war or other national emergency, or the 
President declares a state of national emer- 
gency, and upon the determination by the 
Seoretary of Defense that the property con- 
veyed under this aot is useful or necessary for 
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military, air, or naval purposes, or in the 
interest of national defense, the United 
States shall have the right, without obliga- 
tion to make payment of any kind, to reenter 
upon the property and use the same or any 
part thereof, including any and all improve- 
ments made thereon during its occupancy by 
the State of Iowa, for the duration of such 
state of war or of such national emergency. 
Upon the termination of such state of war or 
of such national emergency plus 6 months 
such property shall revert to the State of 
Iowa, together with all appurtenances and 
utilities belonging or appertaining thereto. 

Sec. 5. In consideration for the conveyance 
of the lands described in the first section 
of this act, the State of Iowa shall agree to 
use for military purposes only and not to 
sell, convey, or otherwise dispose of all or 
any part of certain lands (hereinafter called 
State lands) and improvements thereon 
which are owned by the State of Iowa and 
are used for National Guard purposes in con- 
nection with Camp Dodge and Polk County 
Target Range as of the date of enactment 
of this act: Provided, That the improvements 
on such lands which are now being used 
by the State of Iowa for other than military 
purposes may continue to be used for such 
purposes so long as such use does not inter- 
fere with the utilization of such lands for 
military purposes. The State of Iowa fur- 
ther agrees that it will, prior to delivery 
of the conveyance authorized herein, file 
with the Office of the Division Engineer, 
Corps of Engineers, Farm Credit Building, 
206 South 19th Street, Omaha, Nebr., a de- 
scription of and inventory of the State- 
owned property as defined herein. In the 
event that the State of Iowa at any time 
shall breach the agreement defined in this 
section, all right, title, and interest in and 
to the property conveyed to the State of 
Iowa by the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act shall revert to the United 
States without cost. The State shall further 
agree that in the event that the Congress 
of the United States declares a state of war 
or other national emergency, or the Presi- 
dent declares a state of national emergency, 
the use of the State lands and improvements 
thereon, or any part thereof, shall, upon re- 
quest of the Secretary of Defense, be used 
by the United States during such emergency 
without cost to the United States. 

Sec. 6. In executing the deed of conveyance 
authorized by this act, the Secretary of the 
Army shall include specific provisions cover- 
ing the reservations and conditions con- 
tained in sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this act. 

Sec. 7. The cost of any surveys necessary 
as an incident of the conveyance authorized 
herein shall be borne by the State of Iowa. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to determine and enforce compli- 
ance with the conditions, reservations, and 
restrictions contained in this act and any 
related documents. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Similar House bill H. R. 755 was laid 
on the table. 


INTERCHANGE OF SUPPLIES BE- 
TWEEN THE ARMED FORCES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4294) 
to amend section 640 of title 14, United 
States Code, concerning the interchange 
of supplies between the Armed Forces. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 640 of 
title 14, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting the term Air Force,“ immediately 
after the term Navy.“ 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE FOR NATIONAL 
GUARD PURPOSES OF JACKSON 
BARRACKS, LA., TO THE STATE OF 
LOUISIANA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5170) 
to provide for the conveyance of Jackson 
Barracks, La., to the State of Louisiana, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to con- 
vey to the State of Louisiana all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to so much of the real property com- 
prising Jackson Barracks, La., as is held by 
the State of Louisiana under lease No. 
W-766-QM"-6117 and a license issued by the 
Secretary of the Army on July 26, 1952, being 
in the aggregate one hundred four and six 
one-hundredths acres, more or less, in Or- 
leans and Saint Bernard Parishes, La., to- 
gether with improvements thereon, and ap- 
purtenances thereunto belonging, the prop- 
erty to be used for the training and support 
of the National Guard of Louisiana, and the 
conveyance to be made without monetary 
consideration therefor, but subject to the 
reservation by the United States of all min- 
eral rights, including oil and gas; the right 
of reentry and use by the United States in 
the event of need therefor during a national 
emergency; the condition and limitation 
that if the property shall fail or cease to be 
used for the training and support of the 
National Guard of Louisiana, the title to the 
property so conveyed shall revert to and 
revest in the United States; and such other 
reservations, restrictions, terms, and condi- 
tions as the Secretary determines to be 
necessary to properly protect the interests 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2, The cost of any surveys necessary 
as an incident of the conveyance authorized 
herein shall be borne by the State of Louisi- 
ana. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute the 
Senate bill (S. 653) for the bill H. R. 
5170. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to con- 
vey to the State of Louisiana all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to so much of the real property com- 
prising Jackson Barracks, La., as is held by 
the State of Louisiana under lease No. W-766- 
QM-6117 and a license issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Army on July 26, 1952, being in 
the aggregate one hundred four and six one- 
hundredths acres, more or less, in Orleans 
and St. Bernard Parishes, La., together with 
improvements thereon, and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, the property to be used 
for the training of the National Guard of 
Louisiana and for other military purposes, 
and the conveyance to be made without 
monetary consideration therefor, but subject 
to the reservation by the United States of 
all mineral rights, including oil and gas; the 
right of reentry and use by the United States 
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in the event of need therefor during a na- 
tional emergency; and the condition and 
limitation that if the property shall fail or 
cease to be used for the training of the Na- 
tional Guard of Louisiana or for other mili- 
tary purposes, the title to the property so 
conveyed shall revert to and revest in the 
United States, and, in addition, all improve- 
ments made during its occupancy by the 
State of Louisiana shall vest in the United 
States without payment of compensation 
therefor. 

Sec. 2. The costs of any surveys necessary 
as an incident of the conveyance authorized 
herein shall be borne by the State of Loui- 
siana, 


‘The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 5170) was 
laid on the table. 


TO REPEAL THE FEE STAMP RE- 
QUIREMENT IN THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5841) 
to repeal the fee stamp requirement in 
the Foreign Service and amend section 
1728 of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the 
act of April 5, 1906 (34 Stat. 102), as amended 
(22 U. S. C. 1196), be repealed; and section 
1728 of the Revised Statutes (22 U. S. C. 1194) 
be amended to read as follows: 

“ACCOUNT OF FEES: CERTIFICATION 

“Every consular officer responsible for the 
collection of fees, in rendering his account 
of fees received, shall furnish a full transcript 
of the register which he is required to keep, 
and certify that such transcript is an ac- 
curate and complete record of all fees re- 
ceived for the period shown,” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


REPEALING SERVICE CHARGE FOR 
MAKING AND AUTHENTICATING 
COPIES OF RECORDS OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5842) 
to repeal a service charge of 10 cents 
per sheet of 100 words, for making out 
and authenticating copies of records in 
the Department of State. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 213 of the 
Reyised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 166) shall be 
and the same is hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INCREASE OF FEE FOR PASSPORT 
APPLICATIONS 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5844) 
to increase the fee for executing an ap- 
plication for a passport from $1 to $3. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE 
AT OR NEAR RIO GRANDE CITY, 
TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4573) 
authorizing Gus A. Guerra, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Rio Grande, at or near 
Rio Grande City, Tex. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facili- 
tate international commerce, improve the 
postal service, and other purposes, Gus A. 
Guerra, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Rio 
Grande, so far as the United States has juris- 
diction over the waters of such river, at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
at or near Rio Grande City, Tex., in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act, and subject 
further to the approval of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, and also subject to the 
approval of the proper authorities in the 
Republic of Mexico to the construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance of such bridge. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon Gus 
A. Guerra, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, all such rights and powers to 
enter upon lands and to acquire, occupy, 


possess, and use real estate and other prop- 


erty in the State of Texas needed for the 
location, construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of such bridge and its approaches, 
as are possessed by bridge corporations for 
bridge purposes, upon making just compen- 
sation therefor to be ascertained and paid 
according to the laws of such State of Texas. 

Src. 3. The said Gus A. Guerra, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, is hereby 
authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit 
over such bridge in accordance with any laws 
of the State of Texas or the United States 
applicable thereto, and the rates of toll so 
fixed shall be the legal rates until changed 
under the authority contained in the act of 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. The right to sell, assign, transfer, 
and mortgage all the rights, powers, and 
privileges conferred by this act to any public 
agency, or to an international bridge author- 
ity or commission, is hereby granted to Gus 
A. Guerra, his heirs, or legal representatives; 
and any such public agency, international 
bridge authority, or international bridge 
commission to which such rights, powers, 
and privileges may be sold, assigned, or 
transferred, or which shall acquire the same 
by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is 
hereby authorized and empowered to exer- 
cise the same as fully as though conferrred 
herein directly upon such public agency, in- 
ternational bridge authority, or international 
bridge commission. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE 
AT OR NEAR LOS EBANOS, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2984) 
authorizing E. B. Reyna, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Rio Grande, at or near 
Los Ebanos, Tex. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facili- 
tate international commerce, improve the 
postal service, and other purposes, E. B. 
Reyna, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Rio Grande, so far as the United States has 
jurisdiction over the waters of such river, 
at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation, at or near Los Ebanos, Tex., in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in this act, and 
subject further to the approval of the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, and also sub- 
ject to the approval of the proper author- 
ities in the Republic of Mexico to the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
such bridge. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon 
E. B. Reyna, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, all such rights and powers to 
enter upon lands and to acquire, occupy, 
possess, and use real estate and other prop- 
erty in the State of Texas needed for the loca- 
tion, construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of such bridge and its approaches, as 
are possesed by bridge corporations for bridge 
purposes, upon making just compensation 
therefor to be ascertained and paid accord- 
ing to the laws of such State of Texas. 

Sec. 3. The said E. B. Reyna, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, is hereby 
authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit 
over such bridge in accordance with any 
laws of the State of Texas or the United 
States applicable thereto, and the rates of 
toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed under the authority contained in 
the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. The right to sell, assign, transfer, 
and mortgage all the rights, powers, and 
privileges conferred by this act to any public 
agency, or to an international bridge au- 
thority or commission, is hereby granted to 
E. B. Reyna, his heirs, or legal representa- 
tives; and any such public agency, interna- 
tional bridge authority, or international 
bridge commission to which such rights, 
powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, 
or transferred, or which shall acquire the 
same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, 
is hereby authorized and empowered to exer- 
cise the same as fully as though conferred 
herein directly upon such public agency, in- 
ternational bridge authority, or interna- 
tional bridge commission. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES IN ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 245) 
to amend the act approved January 27, 
1905, as amended (48 U. S. C., sec. 322). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the third sentence 
of section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
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provide for the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads, the establishment and main- 
tenance of schools, and the care and support 
of insane persons in the district of Alaska, 
and for other purposes,” approved January 
27, 1905, as amended (48 U. S. C., sec. 322), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Interior, or such offi- 
cer, or officers, as may be designated by him, 
shall have the power, and it shall be his duty, 
upon his own motion or upon petition, to 
locate, lay out, construct, and maintain high- 
ways, roads, trails, and bridges from any 
point on the navigable waters of Alaska to 
and through any town, mining or other in- 
dustrial camp or settlement, or between and 
through any such town, camps, or settle- 
ments therein, if in his judgment such high- 
ways, roads, trails, or bridges are needed and 
will be of permanent value for the develop- 
ment of Alaska; but no such highways, roads, 
trails, or bridges shall be constructed to and 
through any town, camp, or settlement which 
is wholly transitory or of no substantial 
value or importance for mining, trade, agri- 
cultural, or manufacturing purposes: Pro- 
vided, That only such highways, roads, trails, 
and bridges, including access roads to mili- 
tary reservations and other Federal installa- 
tions, as may be designated by the Governor 
of Alaska and approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior may be constructed and main- 
tained through any town, camp, or settle- 
ment.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
the third sentence of section 2 of the act of 
January 27, 1905 (33 Stat. 616), as amended 
(48 U. S. C., 1952 ed., sec. 322), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior, or such 
officer, or officers as may be designated by 
him, shall, upon his own motion or upon 
petition, locate, lay out, construct, and main- 
tain roads, trails, and bridges from any point 
on the navigable waters of Alaska to and 
through any town, mining or other industrial 
camp or settlement, or between and through 
any such town, camps or settlements therein, 
if in his judgment such roads, trails, or 
bridges are needed and will be of permanent 
value for the development of Alaska: Pro- 
vided, That within incorporated towns only 
roads and bridges which are designated by 
the Secretary of the Interior as part of the 
through highway system of the Territory of 
Alaska may be constructed under this sec- 
tion: Provided, further, That no roads or 
bridges within incorporated towns shall be 
maintained under this section’.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 2 of the act of 
January 27, 1905 (33 Stat. 616), as 
amended (48 U.S. C., 1952 ed., sec. 322).” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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SUPPORT AND MAINTENANCE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 603) 
to amend the act of January 21, 1929, 
which relates to the grant of additional 
land for the support and maintenance 
of the University of Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled An act making an addi- 
tional grant of lands for the support and 
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maintenance of the Agricultural College and 
School of Mines of the Territory of Alaska, 
and for other purposes,” approved January 
21, 1929 (45 Stat. 1091; 48 U. S. C., sec. 354a), 
is amended by striking out “nonmineral” 
and inserting after “in the Territory of 
Alaska” the following: “whether or not such 
land has mineral deposits therein.” 

Src. 2. That section 4 of such act is 
amended by striking out “at the capital and 
in a newspaper of like circulation which 
shall then be regularly published.” 

Sec. 3. That section 5 of such act is 


amended by striking out nor, in case of the 


sale of the land, less than a minimum price 
of $5 per acre.” 

Sec. 4. That section 6 of such act is 
amended by striking out “secretary of state” 
and inserting in lieu thereof Board of Ad- 
ministration.” 

Sec. 5. That the proviso in section 6 of 
such act is hereby repealed. 

Sec, 6. That references in such act and 
other acts of Congress to the Agricultural 
College and School of Mines in the Territory 
of Alaska shall be deemed to refer to the 
University of Alaska. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
section 1 of the act of January 21, 1929 (45 
Stat. 1091; 48 U. S. C., 1952 ed., sec. 354a), 
hereafter referred to as the act, is amended 
by deleting the words ‘nonmineral surveyed’, 
and by inserting after the words ‘in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska’ the words ‘whether or not 
such lands contain mineral deposits.’ 

“Sec. 2. The following sections shall be 
added to the act as sections 3 and 4, and the 
present section 3 and all subsequent sections 
shall be renumbered accordingly: 

“Sec. 3. That, upon the revocation of any 
order of withdrawal in Alaska, the order of 
revocation shall provide for a period of not 
less than 90 days before the date on which 
it otherwise becomes effective during which 
the Territory shall have a preferred right of 
selection, subject to the requirements of this 
act, except as against prior existing valid 
rights or as against equitable claims subject 
to allowance and confirmation: Provided, 
That upon the subsequent disposition of any 
lands selected under this section, persons 
now or hereafter entitled to benefits under 
section 4 of the act of September 27, 1944 
(58 Stat. 748; 43 U. S. C., 1952 ed., sec. 282), 
as now or hereafter amended, shall be af- 
forded a 90-day period in which to acquire 
the lands upon the terms and conditions 
upon which the Territory has determined to 
dispose of the lands: Provided further, That 
the foregoing proviso shall be terminated or 
repealed by the termination or repeal of sec- 
tion 4 of the act of September 27, 1944, as 
now or hereafter amended, 

“ ‘Sec. 4. That, following the selection of 
lands by the Territory and the approval of 
such selection by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, but prior to the issuance of final pat- 
ent, the Territory shall be authorized to lease 
and to make conditional sales of such se- 
lected lands.“ 

“Sec. 3. Section 7 of the act as so renum- 
bered is amended by deleting ‘nor in case 
of the sale of the land, less than a minimum 
price of $5 per acre.’ 

“Sec. 4. Section 8 of the act as so renum- 
bered, is amended by deleting ‘secretary of 
state’ and inserting in Meu thereof ‘Board of 
Administration.’ 

“Sec. 5. The proviso in section 8 of the act 
as so renumbered is repealed. 

“Sec. 6. All references in acts of the Con- 
gress to the Agricultural College and School 
of Mines in the Territory of Alaska shall be 
deemed to refer to the University of Alaska,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLARK COUNTY, MO., TOLL BRIDGE 
CHARGES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 625) to 
provide for the adjustment of tolls to be 
charged by the Wayland Special Road 
District No. 1 of Clark County, Mo., in 
the maintenance and operation of a toll 
bridge across the Des Moines River at or 
near St. Francisville, Mo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the event that 
the Wayland Special Road District No. 1 of 
Clark County, Mo., shall issue toll bridge 
revenue refunding bonds for the purpose of 
refunding or redeeming its outstanding 4 
percent toll bridge revenue bonds dated De- 
cember 1, 1935, which were issued to provide 
funds for the construction of the bridge 
authorized by an act of the 72d Congress, 
Ist session, approved February 14, 1933 (Pub- 
lic Law 337), or in the event that the said 
district shall extend the maturity date or 
dates of said outstanding bonds, the rates 
of toll to be charged for the use of said 
bridge shall be so adjusted as to provide 
sufficient revenues to pay for the reasonable 
cost of maintaining, repairing, and operat- 
ing said bridge and its approaches under 
economical management and to provide a 
fund sufficient to pay the principal, interest, 
and redemption premium, if any, of such 
toll bridge revenue refunding bonds, or of 
said outstanding bonds, as soon as possible 
under reasonable charges, but within a 
period of not exceeding 30 years from the 
date of approval of this act, and such tolls 
shall be continued until such payments shall 
have been made. After such bonds and the 
interest thereon shall have been paid, said 
bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls. An accurate record 
of the expenditures for maintaining, repair- 
ing, and operating said bridge, and of the 
daily tolls collected, shall be available for 
the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION IN 
ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5166) 
relating to a constitutional convention 
in Alaska. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection, 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES OF STATE DE- 
PARTMENT TO CARRY FIREARMS 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5860) 

to authorize certain officers and em- 

ployees of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service to carry firearms. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if some- 
body can give us some reason for arm- 
ing State Department employees. Are 
these to be in foreign countries or this 
country? . 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 5860 is to authorize a small 
number of security officers of the De- 
partment of State to carry firearms 
when they are assigned to protect high 
officials of foreign governments and 
other distinguished visitors to the United 
States, as well as our Secretary of State 
and the Under Secretary of State. 

When heads of foreign states and 
other distinguished representatives of 
foreign governments visit the United 
States at the invitation of the President, 
the responsibility for managing their 
visit falls upon the State Department. 
As a part of this responsibility, it is the 
duty of the Department to insure the 
safety of these visiting dignitaries. It 
is true that in every jurisdiction into 
which the visitor's trip takes him, State 
and local police are assigned to assist 
in giving him protection. However, as 
the visitor proceeds from one police 
jurisdiction to another, the State De- 
partment security officer is the person 
responsible for his constant protection. 
This officer is forced to assume a tre- 
mendous responsibility totally unarmed, 
as there is no existing authority for 
security officers of the State Depart- 
ment to carry firearms. 

Prior to 1953 certain security officers 
of the State Department were permitted 
to carry weapons. However, when the 
question was raised as to whether or not 
there was authority for such practice, 
the legal adviser of the State Depart- 
ment determined that there was not. 
Warde M. Cameron, assistant legal ad- 
viser, Department of State, submitted 
the following memorandum dealing with 
this subject: 

AUTHORITY von CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE TO 
Carry FIREARMS 
There is no Federal law which specifically 

authorizes special agents and other officers 

and employees of the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service to carry firearms for 
protective purposes, such as protecting heads 
of foreign states and other high officials of 
foreign governments who are in this country 
as distinguished guests of the United States, 
and the Secretary and Under Secretary of 
State, and guarding classified material at 
international conferences. In the absence 
of Federal legislation on the subject, the 
right to carry firearms is regulated by appli- 
cable State, county, and municipal law, with 
which such officers and employees must 
comply. 
WARDE M. CAMERON, 
Assistant Legal Adviser. 


Therefore, we now have the extremely 
dangerous situation wherein the persons 
with primary responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the lives of distinguished for- 
eign visitors do not have the full au- 
thority necessary to carry out their func- 
tions properly, 

Certainly a serious situation could be 
created if any harm came to a foreign 
official while he was visiting in the United 
States. Not only have relations between 
friendly governments been strained often 
to the breaking point by incidents of this 
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sort but in the history of the world such 
incidents have even been the sparks that 
set off wars. To date, our Government 
has not experienced an occasion when it 
would have been necessary to use fire- 
arms. We have indeed been fortunate 
in this respect. However, there is always 
a first time, and we should be prepared 
in the event that time arrives. 

Although not specifically spelled out 
in the Constitution, it has always been 
accepted that the conduct of the foreign 
relations of the United States is a Fed- 
eral function. Who can question that 
the protection of a foreign visitor, the 
guest of the President of the United 
States, is an integral part of the conduct 
of our foreign relations and clearly a 
Federal function? Under international 
law and practice it is the duty of a host 
state to insure the safety of officials of 
foreign states traveling or sojourning in 
its territory. As long ago as 1790, the 
Congress recognized this responsibility 
and its Federal nature by the enactment 
of a criminal law providing penalties for 
assaulting an ambassador or public min- 
ister in violation of the law of nations. 
There can thus be no question as to the 
authority of Congress to enact legisla- 
tion enabling officers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to carry out a Federal respon- 
sibility. 

The carrying of firearms is governed 
generally by the laws of states and local 
governmental subdivisions. In the ab- 
sence of overriding authority in the form 
of Federal legislation, a Federal official 
would be required to comply with all 
local regulations, a manifest impossibili- 
ty for one traveling through many juris- 
dictions, with many different types of 
laws and regulations. The Congress has 
recognized the need for such legislation 
in the case of other Federal officials. The 
Secret Service, with its responsibility to 
protect the President of the United States 
and members of his immediate family, 
the President-elect, and the Vice Presi- 
dent, as well as with its general police 
powers with respect to matters coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department, is specifically authorized to 
carry firearms by section 3056 of title 18 
of the United States Code. Similar au- 
thority is given to agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation by section 3052 
of the same title, and to United States 
marshals and deputies by section 3053. 
Certain employees of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency are given this authority 
by section 403 (j) of title 50 of the code. 

It may be asked why it is necessary to 
create a fourth category of Federal offi- 
cials, exclusive of the armed services, 
who will be authorized by statute to carry 
firearms, The answer to this in my judg- 
ment is equally clear. The authority of 
these three agencies to carry firearms 
is prescribed by statute. The protection 
of foreign visitors is not one of their re- 
sponsibilities. Furthermore, as the Fed- 
eral agency concerned with maintaining 
relations with foreign governments, the 
Department of State is not only the logi- 
cal agency for carrying out this func- 
tion but is the agency that has long had 
this responsibility. The protection of 
visiting foreign dignitaries is so closely 
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related to other duties of the Depart- 
ment of State as to make it thoroughly 
impracticable to give this responsibility 
to another agency. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the enact- 
ment of this legislation is essential if 
we are to enable this government to give 
to distinguished foreign visitors the same 
protection that we would expect our of- 
ficials to be given when they are -visit- 
ing in other countries. 

Mr. GROSS. It is limited to a very 
few people? 

Mr. SELDEN. Yes. I am advised 
that during the past year a total of 18 
men were used on these assignments at 
various times. 

Mr. GROSS. And does it apply both 
domestically and in foreign countries? 

Mr.SELDEN. No. This measure ap- 
plies only in this country. 

Mr. GROSS. In this country only? 

Mr. SELDEN. That is correct. The 
question of whether a State Department 
security officer can carry a firearm in 
another country is, of course, a matter 
to be decided by that country. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
it not possible that these security officers 
could get permission to carry firearms 
the same as a private citizen when he 
shows a reason why he should? 

Mr. SELDEN. This would hardly be 
feasible. These security officers accom- 
pany distinguished visitors on their 
visits throughout the United States and, 
in doing so, travel through many differ- 
ent police jurisdictions. It would be 
practically impossible to comply with 
all local laws and regulations as one 
passes swiftly from one jurisdiction to 
another. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of State may pre- 
scribe, special agents and other officers and 
employees of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service who have been designat- 
ed by the Secretary of State, are authorized to 
carry firearms for the purpose of protecting 
heads of foreign states, high officials of for- 
eign governments and other distinguished 
visitors to the United States, the Secretary of 
State, and the Under Secretary of State, and 
official representatives attending interna- 


tional conferences, or performing special 
missions. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


In line 4, strike out “special agents and 
other officers and employees” and insert in 
lieu thereof “security officers.” 

In line 6, after “State”, insert “and who 
have qualified for the use of firearms.” 

In line 11, before “attending”, insert “of 
foreign governments and of the United 
States.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid or the table. 
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AUTHORIZING RETROCESSION OF 
JURISDICTION OVER HIGHWAYS 
AT FORT DEVENS, MASS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3825) 
to make retrocession to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts of jurisdiction 
over certain land in the vicinity of Fort 
Devens, Mass. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States 
hereby makes retrocession to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts on concurrent ju- 
risdiction over the following-described land: 

Parcel “A”: A parcel of land in the town 
of Harvard, comprising a portion of the 
original reservation of Fort Devens, shown 
on sheet numbered 1 of a plan on file in the 
Office of the Corps of Engineers, New Eng- 
land Division, at Boston, Mass., as number 
MED-PA-638, dated May 1946, said parcel 
being located in the northernmost portion of 
said original reservation and being bounded 
and described as follows: 

Beginning at a stone bound in the bound- 
ary line of the aforesaid reservation marking 
a point of curvature in the southerly loca- 
tion line of the right-of-way of the Fitchburg 
and Leominster Street Railway and extend- 
ing thence by said boundary southeasterly 
by a curve to the left of 1,025.00 feet radius 
222.45 feet to a point; thence leaving said 
boundary line and extending north 83 degrees 
32 minutes 58 seconds west 520.53 feet to a 
point on the dividing line between the towns 
of Harvard and Shirley as approximately 
located by the Nashua River; thence follow- 
ing said dividing line north 55 degrees 52 
minutes 17 seconds east 110.22 feet to the 
aforesaid boundary line; thence returning by 
said boundary line south 71 degrees 6 min- 
utes 53 seconds east 221.30 feet to the point 
of beginning; containing about 15,000 square 
feet. 

Parcel “B”: A parcel of land in the town 
of Shirley, comprising a portion of tract 
numbered 201, shown on sheet numbered 1 
of a plan on file in the Office of the Corps of 
Engineers, New England Division, at Boston, 
Mass., as number NED-PA-638, dated May 
1946, said parcel being located in the north- 
easterly corner of said tract and being 
bounded and described as follows: 

Beginning at a stone bound marking the 
northeasterly corner of the boundary line 
of said tract and extending thence by said 
boundary line south 27 degrees 36 minutes 
2 seconds east 55.34 feet; thence leaving said 
boundary line and extending south 67 de- 
grees 31 minutes 31 seconds west 619.41 feet 
to a point again on said boundary line; 
thence returning by said boundary line north 
62 degrees 23 minutes 58 seconds east 616.93 
feet to the point of beginning; containing 
about 17,070 square feet (the above-described 
parcels of land being the same parcels covered 
by a grant from the Secretary of War to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, dated June 
18, 1947, authorized by the Act of Congress 
approved July 5, 1884 (23 Stat. 104)). 

Parcel C“: A parcel of land comprising a 
portion of the Fort Devens Reservation, 
bounded and described as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the westerly 
boundary of said reservation (in the town 
of Lancaster) at bound numbered 39 thereof, 
and extending thence (along said boundary 
between said bound numbered 39 and bound 
numbered 40) north 60 degrees 32 minutes 
27 seconds east 623.39 feet; thence leaving 
said boundary and extending (partly in Lan- 
caster and partly in Harvard) south 79 de- 
grees 15 minutes 41 seconds east 1,074.93 
feet; thence in Harvard north 48 degrees 32 
minutes 49 seconds east 368.43 feet; thence 
north 23 degrees 41 minutes 23 seconds east 
375.84 feet; thence south 73 degrees 6 min- 
utes 56 seconds east 90.00 feet; thence south 
3 degrees 1 minute 55 seconds east 502.16 
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feet; thence south 15 degrees 29 minutes 11 
seconds east 533.03 feet; thence south 51 de- 
grees 39 minutes 51 seconds east 496.49 feet; 
thence south 79 degrees 15 minutes 41 sec- 
onds east 5,656.00 feet; thence by a curve to 
the left of 2,400.29 feet radius 524.96 feet to 
a point on the northwesterly location line of 
the right-of-way of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad (Worcester to Ayer); said right-of- 
way location line also marking the easterly 
boundary of the aforesaid Camp Devens Mil- 
itary Reservation, and said point bearing 
north 6 degrees 40 minutes 47 seconds east 
and being 101.06 feet distant from station 
1314++79.63 of the base line of said railroad 
right-of-way; thence following said railroad 
location line southwesterly by a curve to the 
left, as shown on plan, of 1,951.33 feet radius 
5.87 feet; thence south 30 degrees 45 minutes 
59 seconds west 151.40 feet, north 59 degrees 
14 minutes 1 second west 16.50 feet and 
south 30 degrees 45 minutes 59 seconds west 
85.78 feet; thence leaving said railroad loca- 
tion line and returning westerly by a curve 
to the right of 2,600.29 feet radius 423.91 
feet; thence north 79 degrees 15 minutes 
41 seconds west 6,534.00 feet; thence (partly 
in Harvard and partly in Lancaster) south 
67 degrees 1 minute 10 seconds west 1,415.90 
feet; thence (in Lancaster) north 47 degrees 
47 minutes 4 seconds west 949.51 feet to a 
point on the aforesaid westerly boundary of 
Fort Devens Military Reservation, on the 
line between bounds numbered 37 and 38 
thereof; thence by said boundary line north 
70 degrees 11 minutes 26 seconds east 202.26 
feet to the said bound numbered 38, and 
thence north 4 degrees 41 minutes 41 seconds 
west 503.20 feet to the point of beginning 
above described, at the aforesaid bound num- 
bered 39. 

The area of the above-described parcel is 
91.20 acres of which 43.77 acres are in Lan- 
caster and 47.43 acres are in Harvard, 

The above-described parcel is shown on a 
plan signed by P. H. Kitfield, chief engineer, 
and entitled, “The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts Plan of Land in the Towns of Lan- 
easter and Harvard, Worcester County, in 
Which an Easement for Highway Purposes Is 
To Be Conveyed to the Commonwealth by 
the United States of America. Scale: 100 
feet to the inch.” (The above-described 
parcel of land being the same parcel covered 
by grant from the Secretary of the Army to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, dated 
May 22, 1950, authorized by section 7 of the 
Act of Congress approved July 24, 1946 (60 
Stat. 643). 

Sec. 2. The retrocession of jurisdiction 
herein contained shall take effect upon ac- 
ceptance by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO CITY OF RICH- 
MOND, CALIF, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4359) 
to amend the act of September 30, 1950 
(64 Stat. 1096), to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the 
city of Richmond, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1096), to provide 
for the conveyance of certain real property 
to the city of Richmond, Calif., is amended 
by the repeal of sections 3, 4, and 5 thereof, 
and the substitution of the following: 

“Spc, 3. The conveyance authorized herein 
shall include all right and title of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce in and to that certain 
personalty now installed within the bed of 
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the said Central Drive, to wit: Approximately 
3,700 feet of 12-inch steel pipe, being a 
water main; and approximately 5,090 feet of 
6-inch steel pipe, being a gas main. The 
city of Richmond may transfer or convey 
or otherwise dispose of the right, title, and 
interest in and to the aforesaid personalty, 
or permit the use thereof to others, whether 
by deed, lease, permit or otherwise, and 
grant as well a perpetual easement, any other 
provision of this act to the contrary not- 
withstanding, over the lands the conveyance 
of which is authorized in section 1 hereof, 
so as to permit the replacement, mainte- 
nance, operation, renewal, and repair of said 
personalty: Provided, That as long as the 
property presently occupied by the said Mari- 
time-Richmond Yard No. 3 is held by the 
United States, the city of Richmond shall 
bind itself, its successors and assigns, its 
lessees and permittees to provide service 
through said water main and gas main or 
through any replacement or relocation there- 
of to said Maritime-Richmond Yard No. 3 
as is required of water and gas utilities 
under the laws of the State of California. 
“Sec. 4. In consideration of the convey- 
ance authorized in section 1 hereof, and in 
addition to the conditions set forth in sec- 
tion 2 hereof, the city of Richmond will at 
all times maintain the said public highway 
to provide and permit perpetual access to 
the said Maritime-Richmond Yard No. 3 
via said highway for all purposes, and will 
bind itself and its successors, assigns, lessees, 
or permittees, as the case may be, to any of 
the said pipes and pipelines, to provide and 
permit such service of water and gas as is 
required of water and gas utilities under 
the laws of the State of California through 
said pipes and pipelines or through any re- 
placement or relocation thereof to said yard, 
as long as the property presently occupied 
by said yard is held by the United States.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY OF 
THE COAST AND GEODETIC SUR- 
VEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5398) 
to increase the efficiency of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 
4, 1907 (ch. 2918, sec. 1, 34 Stat. 1322) as 
amended (33 U. S. C. 862) is further amend- 
ed to read as follows: “Commissioned officers, 
ships officers, members of crews of vessels, 
and field employees of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey are authorized 
to make assignments or allotments of their 
pay under such regulations as the Secretary 
of Commerce may prescribe.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The last proviso of the first 
paragraph of section 16, act of May 22, 1917 
(40 Stat. 88; 33 U. S. C. 854), is amended to 
read as follows: “No person shall be ap- 
pointed ensign and no commissioned officer 
shall be promoted to a higher permanent 
grade on the active list until he has passed 
a satisfactory mental and physical exam- 
ination in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce.” 

(b) Section 16 of the act of May 22, 1917 
(40 Stat. 88; 33 U. S. C. 856), is hereby 
amended by deleting therefrom the third 
paragraph and substituting therefor the fol- 
lowing: 

“When serving with the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force, commissioned officers of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey shall rank with and 
after officers of corresponding grade in the 
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Army, Navy, or Air Force of the same length 
of service in grade.” 

Sec. 3. (a) The second proviso of section 
2b of the act of January 19, 1942 (56 Stat. 
7; 33 U. S. C. 854a (b)), as amended is 
further amended by inserting a period after 
the word “engineer” and deleting the words 
“in excess of one year” which appear at the 
end of the proviso. 

(b) Section 8 of the act of January 19, 
1952 (56 Stat. 8), as amended (33 U. S. C. 
852b), is further amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“The Assistant Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, from the active list of 
commissioned officers of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey not below the rank of com- 
mander, for a term of 4 years, and may be 
reappointed for further periods of 4 years 
each: Provided, That the appointment of 
the Assistant Director shall terminate 6 
months after the appointment of a new 
Director. His appointment shall create a 
vacancy and, while holding said office, he 
shall have the rank, pay, and allowances 
of a rear admiral (lower half). 

“Any officer who may be retired while 
serving as Director or Assistant Director, 
or who has or shall have served 4 years 
as Director or Assistant Director and is 
retired after completion of such service while 
serving in a lower rank or grade, shall be 
retired with the rank, pay, and allowances 
authorized by law for the highest grade or 
rank held by him as Director or Assistant 
Director: Provided, That any officer, upon 
expiration of his appointment as Director 
or Assistant Director, shall, unless reap- 
pointed, revert to the grade and number 
that he would have occupied had he not 
served as Director or Assistant Director and 
such officer shall be an extra number in his 
grade.” 

Szc. 4. (a) Section 6 (a) of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Commissioned Officers Act 
of June 3, 1948 (62 Stat. 298; 33 U. S. C. 
853e) is amended by changing the period to 
a colon at the end thereof and adding the 
following: “Provided, That whenever there 
are vacancies in the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade), officers in the permanent 
grade of ensign may be promoted to and 
appointed in the grade of lieutenant (jun- 
lor grade) upon completion of 2 years’ sery- 
ice.“ 

(b) Section 10 (a) of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey Commissioned Officers Act of 
June 3, 1948 (62 Stat. 299; 33 U. S. C. 8531 
(a)) is amended to read: 

“Appointments in and promotions to all 
permanent grades shall be made by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” 

Sec. 5. The following statutes are hereby 
repealed: 

(1) Section 4687 of the Revised Statutes 
(33 U. S. C. 886). 

(2) Section 4688 of the Revised Statutes 
(33 U. S. C. 887). 

(3) Paragraph 7 of section 73 of the act 
of January 12, 1895, as amended (28 Stat. 
613; 44 U. S. C. 247). 

(4) The last paragraph of section 1 of the 
act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 974; 33 U. S. C. 
863). 

(5) The act of March 9, 1909 (35 Stat. 
1064; 33 U. S. C. 889 and 890). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REGULATION OF FIREWORKS IN 
THE CANAL ZONE 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4650) 
to amend the Canal Zone Code by the 
addition of provisions authorizing regu- 
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lation of the sale and use of fireworks in 
the Canal Zone. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title 2 of the 
Canal Zone Code, approved June 19, 1934 (48 
Stat. 1122), is amended by adding a new 
chapter, number 26, embracing sections 521 
and 622, and reading as follows: 

“CHAPTER 26—REGULATION OF SALE AND USE OF 
FIREWORKS 

“Sec. 

“521. Regulations authorized. 

“522. Punishment for violations. 


“§ 521. Regulations authorized 


“The Governor of the Canal Zone is au- 
thorized to prescribe, and from time to time 
alter and amend, regulations prohibiting, 
limiting, or otherwise regulating the sale 
and use of any fireworks within the Canal 
Zone, or any portions thereof, as he may 
deem necessary to public safety. 


“§ 522. Punishment for violations 

“Any person who shall violate any regula- 
tion prescribed under authority of the next 
preceding, section shall be punishable by a 


fine of not more than $100 or by 30 days 
imprisonment in jail, or by both.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LANDS OF THE YAKIMA TRIBE 
(STATE OF WASHINGTON) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1802) 
to authorize the leasing of certain lands 
of the Yakima Tribe to the State of 
Washington for historical and for park 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
leasing of Indian lands situated within the 
State of Washington for business and other 
purposes,” approved August 9, 1946 (25 U. S. 
C., secs. 403b and 403c), or any other pro- 
vision of law, the Yakima Tribe acting 
through its tribal council may lease to the 
State of Washington that land more par- 
ticularly described in section 4 for the pur- 
pose of developing, maintaining, and pre- 
serving Fort Simcoe (Mool-Mool) for histori- 
cal and for park purposes, 

Sec. 2. The lease entered into under au- 
thority of the first section of this act— 

(1) shall be null and void and the Yakima 
Tribe shall have the right of immediate pos- 
session if the State of Washington ever ceases 
to maintain Fort Simcoe (Mool-Mool) for 
historical and for park purposes; 

(2) shall be entered into for a period of 
99 years with the right of renewal for an 
additional term upon agreement of the 
parties; 

(3) shall not contain any provision per- 
mitting the exploitation of any natural re- 
source; 

(4) shall specifically reserve to the Yakima 
Tribe all mineral and other subsurface rights 
in such lands which such tribe possesses on 
the date of enactment of this act; and 

(5) shall be entered into under such rules 
and regulations, and contain such other pro- 
visions, as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
prescribe. 

Sec, 3. The existing agreement between the 
Yakima Tribe and the State of Washington 
may be amended to comply with this act. 

Sec. 4. (a) The land on the Yakima Indian 
Reservation, Wash., which may be leased 
pursuant to this act, is more particularly 
described as follows: 

The east half of the northeast quarter of 
section 20, and the west half of the north- 
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west quarter of section 21, and the west 
half of the east half of the northwest quar- 
ter of section 21, all in township 10 north, 
range 16 east, Willamette meridian, con- 
taining 200 acres more or less. 

(b) Such additional tribal lands of the 
Yakima Tribe as adjoin the land described 
in subsection (a) may, pursuant to all of 
the terms and conditions of this act, be 
leased by such tribe, acting through its 
tribal council, to the State of Washington. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “with the right 
of renewal for an additional term upon 
agreement of the parties.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXPLORATION, LOCATION, AND EN- 
TRY OF MINERAL LANDS WITHIN 
THE PAPAGO INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2682) 
relative to the exploration, location, and 
entry of mineral lands within the Papa- 
go Indian Reservation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions 
with respect to subjection of mineral lands 
within the Papago Indian Reservation to ex- 
ploration, location, and entry under the 
mining laws of the United States in the 
Executive order dated February 1, 1917, 
creating the Papago Indian Reservation, and 
in the third proviso in section 1 of the act 
of February 21, 1931 (46 Stat. 1202), and 
the provisions of subsection (b) (1) and (2) 
and of the remainder, following the word 
“purposes,” of subsection (b) (4) of section 
3 of the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984; 
25 U. S. C. 461-479), as amended by the act 
of August 26, 1937 (50 Stat. 862, 863; 25 U. S. 
C. 463), are hereby repealed, all tribal lands 
within the Papago Indian Reservation are 
hereby withdrawn from all forms of explora- 
tion, location, and entry under such laws, 
the minerals underlying such lands are here- 
by made a part of the reservation to be held 
in trust by the United States for the Papago 
Indian tribe, and such minerals shall be sub- 
ject to lease for mining purposes pursuant 
to the provisions of the act of May 11, 1938 
(52 Stat. 347): Provided, That the provisions 
of this act shall not be applicable to lands 
within the Papago Indian Reservation for 
which a mineral patent has heretofore been 
issued or to a claim that has been validly 
initiated before the date of this act and 
thereafter maintained under the mining laws 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of the act of May 11, 1938 
(52 Stat. 347, 348; 25 U. S. C. 396f), is amend- 
ed by deleting therefrom “the Papago In- 
dian Reservation in Arizona,“. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CITY OF 
REFUGE NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
PARK, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5300) 

to authorize the establishment of the 

City of Refuge National Historical Park, 

in the Territory of Hawaii, and for other 

purposes. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, when title to such 
lands located on the island of Hawaii, within 
the following-described area, as shall be des- 
ignated by the Secretary of the Interior, in 
the exercise of his judgment and discretion 
as necessary and suitable for the purpose, 
shall have been vested in the United States, 
said lands shall be set apart as the City of 
Refuge National Historical Park, in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, for the benefit and inspira- 
tion of the people: 


PARCEL 1 


Being all of R. P. 3306, L. C. Aw. 7219, Apana 
2 to Kaliae, all of L. C. Aw. 9470 to Muki, and 
portions of R. P. 7874, L. C. Aw. 11216 Apana 
34 to M. Kekauonohi (Ahupuaa of Honau- 
nau), and R. P. 6852, L. C. Aw. 7712 Apana 1 
to M. Kekuanaoa (Ahupuaa of Keokea). 

Beginning at a 1%4-inch pipe in concrete 
monument called “Kalani,” at the southeast 
corner of this parcel, the northeast corner 
of parcel 3, and on the common boundary of 
the lands of Keokea and Killae, the coordi- 
nates of said point of beginning referred to 
Government Survey Triangulation Station 
“Lae-O-Kanoni” being seven thousand four 
hundred forty-four and eight-tenths feet 
south and five thousand three and two- 
tenths feet east, and running by azimuths 
measured clockwise from true south: 

1. Seventy-nine degrees thirty-three min- 
utes fifteen seconds six hundred and eighty 
feet along the land of Killae, L. C. Aw. 8521-B 
to G. D. Hueu and passing over a rock called 
“Kuwaia,” marked K K at six hundred sev- 
enty-three and two-tenths feet to high-water 
mark; thence along high-water mark, along 
seacoast for the next three courses, the direct 
azimuths and distances between points at 
seacoast being: 

2. One hundred and thirty-five degrees 
fifty-one minutes three thousand nine hun- 
dred seventy-six and one-tenth feet; 

8. One hundred and fifty-two degrees 
twenty-five minutes one thousand and sev- 
enty-eight feet; 

4. Two hundred and forty degrees fifty- 
five minutes one thousand two hundred four 
and four-tenths feet; 

5. Three hundred and fifty-four degrees 
nine minutes two hundred twenty-four and 
one-tenth feet along the remainder of L. C, 
Aw. 11216:34 to M. Kekauonohi, along stone 
wall and old trail; 

6. Two hundred and sixty degrees fifty- 
four minutes one hundred seventy-five and 
nine-tenths feet across old trail along stone 
wall to a “+” on rock; 

7. One hundred and fifty-eight degrees six 
minutes seventy-two feet along L. C. Aw. 7296 
to Puhi, along stone wall; 

8. Two hundred and sixty degrees thirty- 
six minutes ninety and seven-tenths feet 
along stone wall; 

9. One hundred and ninety-four degrees 
ten minutes sixty-two and nine-tenths feet 
along stone wall along L. C. Aw. 7295 and 
6979-B:2 to Keolewa; 

10. One hundred and seventy-five degrees 
fifty-four minutes twenty-six and nine- 
tenths feet along stone wall; 

11. Two hundred and fifteen degrees 
thirty-seven minutes forty-seven and four- 
tenths feet along stone wall along remainder 
of L. C. Aw. 11216:34 to M. Kekauonohi; 

12. One hundred and seventy-two degrees 
twently-eight minutes forty-eight and one- 
tenth feet along same; 

13. Two hundred and twenty-six degrees 
twenty-three minutes two hundred twenty- 
eight and eight-tenths feet along remainder 
of L. C. Aw. 11216:34 to M. Kekauonohi to 
the south side of fifty-foot road; 

14. Two hundred and sixty-four degrees 
fifty-one minutes one hundred fifteen and 
two-tenths feet along the south side of fifty- 
foot road; 
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15. Two hundred and fifty-two degrees 
thirteen minutes two hundred and two- 
tenths feet along same; 

16. Two hundred and eighty-six degrees 
thirty minutes one hundred seventy and 
nine-tenths feet along same; 

17. Two hundred and thirty-eight degrees 
twenty-five minutes ninety-two and eight- 
tenths feet along same; 

18. Two hundred and twenty-three degrees 
one minute one hundred fourteen and four- 
tenths feet along same; 

19. Three hundred and thirty-eight de- 
grees forty-nine minutes thirty seconds four 
thousand nine hundred eighty and three- 
tenths feet along the remainder of L. C. Aw. 
11216:34 to M. Kekauonohi and L. C. Aw. 
7712:1 to M. Kekuanaoa and passing over 
@ one and one-fourth-inch pipe in con- 
crete monument at one thousand four hun- 
dred eigthy-one and six-tenths feet to the 
point of beginning. 

Area, one hundred sixty-six and ninety 
one-hundredths acres. 


PARCEL 2 


Being portions of L. C. Aw. 11216 Apana 34 
to M. Kekauonohi, R. P. 7874 (Ahupuaa of 
Honaunau). 

Beginning at a pipe in concrete at the 
northeast corner of this parcel, the coordi- 
nates of said point of beginning referred to 
Government Survey Triangulation Station 
“Lae-O-Kanoni" being two thousand one 
hundred thirty-nine feet south and eleven 
thousand six hundred seventeen and nine- 
tenths feet east and running by azimuths 
measured clockwise from true south: 

1. Three hundred fifty-eight degrees 
twenty-three minutes two hundred sixty 
and four-tenths feet along the remainder of 
L. C. Aw. 11216:34 to M. Kekauonohi; 

2. Ninety-three degrees thirty minutes two 
hundred and sixty-nine feet along the same, 
along stone wall, along lot 2 of the subdivi- 
sion by B. P. Bishop estate; 

3. Eighty-two degrees no minutes three 
hundred and eighteen feet along same to 
the east side of fifty-foot road; 

4. Thence along the east side of fifty-foot 
road, the direct azimuth and distance being: 
one hundred seventy-one degrees twenty 
minutes two hundred ninety-one and five- 
tenths feet; 

5. Two hundred and seventy degrees no 
minutes six hundred and twenty feet along 
the remainder of L. C. Aw. 11216:34 to M. 
Kekauonohi to the point of beginning. 

Area, three and seventy one-hundredths 
acres. 

Together with an easement six feet wide 
for a pipeline right-of-way extending from 
the Government road to parcel 1, the south 
side of said right-of-way being described as 
follows: 

Beginning at the east end of this right-of- 
way on the common boundary of the lands 
of Honaunau and Keokea, the coordinates 
of said point of beginning referred to Gov- 
ernment Survey Triangulation Station “Lae- 
O-Kanoni"” being three thousand one hun- 
dred ninety and eight-tenths feet south and 
eleven thousand seventy-eight and eight- 
tenths feet east, and running by azimuths 
measured clockwise from true south: 

1. Eighty degrees thirty-six minutes five 
seconds one hundred and seventeen feet 
along L. C. Aw. 7712:1 to M. Kekuanaoa, to 
the Triangulation Station “Ahupuaa” of the 
B. P. Bishop estate; 

2. Eighty-two degrees twenty minutes 
seven thousand two hundred eighty-nine 
and one-tenth feet along same to a one and 
one-fourth-inch pipe in concrete monument 
on the east boundary of parcel 1 the co- 
ordinates of said point of the end of this 
six-foot right-of-way referred to Government 
Triangulation Station “Lae-O-Kanoni” being 
four thousand one hundred eighty-two and 
four-tenths feet south and three thousand 
seven hundred thirty-nine and four-tenths 
feet east. 

Area, one and two one-hundredths acres. 
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PARCEL 3 


Being portion of L. C. Aw. 8521-B to G. D. 
Hueu, being portion of the Ahupuaa of 
Kiilae. 

Beginning at a one and one-half-inch pipe 
in concrete monument called “Kalani” at 
the northeast corner of this parcel, the 
southeast corner of parcel 1, on the common 
boundary of the land of Keokea and Kiilae, 
the coordinates of said point of beginning 
referred to Government Survey Triangula- 
tion Station “Lae-O-Kanoni” being seven 
thousand four hundred forty-four and eight- 
tenths feet south and five thousand three 
and two-tenths feet east and running by 
azimuths measured clockwise from true 
south: 

1. Three hundred thirty eight degrees 
forty-nine minutes thirty seconds five hun- 
dred ninety-five and four-tenths feet along 
the remainder of L. C. Aw. 8521-B to G. D. 
Hueu to the eight thousand foot south co- 
ordinates line referred to Government Survey 
Triangulation Station Lae-O-Kanont“; 

2. Ninety degrees no minutes one thousand 
ninety-nine and seven-tenths feet along 
same and along said eight thousand foot 
south coordinates line and across school 
grant 7 Apana 6 to high-water mark; 

3. Thence along high-water mark, along 
sea, the direct azimuth and distance being: 
two hundred six degrees thirty-three minutes 
thirty seconds four hundred eighty-two and 
nine-tenths feet; 

4. Two hundred fifty-nine degrees thirty- 
three minutes fifteen seconds six hundred 
eighty feet along L. C. Aw. 7712:1 to M. Ke- 
kuanaoa and passing over a rock called Ku- 
waia, marked K+K at six and eight-tenths 
feet to the point of beginning. 

Area, ten and twenty-five one-hundredths 
acres. 

Sec. 2. Upon the vesting of title in the 
United States to such lands as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Interior as 
necessary and suitable for historical park 
purposes in accordance with the provisions 
of section 1 of this act, the City of Refuge 
National Historical Park shall be established 
by order of the said Secretary, which shall be 
published in the Federal Register. Any 
other lands within the area described above 
shall become a part of the national historical 
park upon the vesting of title thereto in the 
United States and upon publication of an 
appropriate supplemental order by the said 
Secretary in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to procure, by donation or purchase, 
with any funds that may be available for that 
purpose, lands and interests in lands which 
may be needed for the City of Refuge Na- 
tional Historical Park within the area de- 
scribed in section 1 hereof. 

Sec. 4. In order to cooperate with the 
Secretary of the Interior in consolidating in 
Federal ownership lands within the area de- 
scribed above, and to facilitate acquisition of 
the lands needed for the national historical 
park, the Governor of the Territory of Ha- 
waii is also authorized to acquire lands for 
said park, at the expense of the Territory of 
Hawaii by exchange or otherwise, in accord- 
ance with procedure prescribed by the act 
of February 27, 1920 (41 Stat, 452). 

Sec. 5. The City of Refuge National His- 
torical Park shall be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior subject to the pro- 
visions of the act of August 25, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535; 16 U. S. C., 1946 edition, secs. 1-4), 
as amended and supplemented, and such ad- 
ditional authority compatible therewith as is 
contained in the act of August 21, 1935 (49 
Stat. 666; 16 U. S. C., 1946 edition, secs. 461— 
467), with regard to preservation of historic 
sites and objects of national significance. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ELIMINATION OF LIMITATIONS ON 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION LOAN 
FUNDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5376) 
to amend the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936, as amended. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


BULK PURCHASE OF FEDERAL FARM 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION AS- 
SETS BY FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 941) to 
amend section 13 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended, to authorize the 
Federal land banks to purchase certain 
remaining assets of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask some member of the committee if 
the conditions under which the assets of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
can be purchased have been set out? If 
there is no one present to answer the 
question, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF OF JEFFERSON AND PLAQUE- 
MINES DRAINAGE DISTRICT, LOU- 
ISIANA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1768) 
for the relief of the Jefferson and Plaque- 
mines Drainage District and certain per- 
sons whose properties abut on the Fed- 
eral Government's right-of-way for 
Harvey Canal in Louisiana. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


SUBPENA POWER FOR COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4514) 
to strengthen the investigation provi- 
sions of the Commodity Exchange Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask some Member certain 
questions about this bill. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL AND CIVIL- 
IAN EMPLOYEES’ CLAIMS ACT OF 
1955 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5650) 
to provide for the setlement of claims of 
military personnel and civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal Government for 
damage to, or loss, destruction, capture, 
or abandonment of, personal property 
occurring incident to their service, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill, H. R. 
5650, be recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary for further study. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING SETTLEMENT OF 
CLAIMS OF PATIENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5787) 
to authorize settlement of claims for 
residential structures heretofore erected 
at the expense of patients on the grounds 
of the Public Health Service hospital, 
Carville, La. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, not to exceed 
$25,000 to enable the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to settle or com- 
promise all claims by various persons of 
right or title to or interest in certain struc- 
tures (including furniture and fixtures 
therein) which were erected prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, by patients of the Public Health 
Service hospital at Carville, La., at their 
own expense on the grounds of the hospital. 
Such claims may be settled or compromised, 
with the approval of the Administrator of 
General Services, for such amounts as may 
be arrived at by agreement between the 
Secretary and the persons claiming such 
right, title, or interest. Nothing in this act 
shall effect the authority of the Attorney 
General to conduct litigation affecting the 
United States, and no funds available for 
purposes of this act shall be available for 
paying any judgment or settlement arising 
out of any such litigation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 1721, TITLE 18, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5417) 
to amend section 1721, title 18, United 
States Code, relating to the sale or pledge 
of postage stamps. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1721, title 
18, United States Code, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“$1721. Sale or pledge of stamps 

“Whoever, being a postmaster or postal 
service employee, knowingly and willfully; 
uses or disposes of postage stamps, stamped 
envelopes, or postal cards entrusted to his 
care or custody in the payment of debts, or 
in the purchase of merchandise or other 
salable articles, or pledges or hypothecates 
the same or sells or disposes of them except 
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for cash; or sells or disposes of postage 
stamps or postal cards for any larger or less 
sum than the values indicated on their faces; 
or sells or disposes of stamped envelopes for 
a larger or less sum than is charged therefor 
by the Post Office Department for like quan- 
tities; or sells or disposes of postage stamps, 
stamped envelopes, or postal cards at any 
point or place outside of the delivery of the 
office where such postmaster or other person 
is employed; or for the purpose of increasing 
the emoluments, or compensation of the 
postmaster or any employee of a post office 
or station or branch thereof, inflates or in- 
duces the inflation of the receipts of any 
post office or any station or branch thereof; 
or sells or disposes of postage stamps, 
stamped envelopes, or postal cards, otherwise 
than as provided by law or the regulations 
of the Post Office Department; shall be fined 
not more than $500 or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “willfully” and 
insert willfully:“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LOWERING LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 
RETIREMENT AGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3399) 
to lower the age requirements with re- 
spect to optional retirement of persons 
serving in the Coast Guard who served 
in the former lighthouse service. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZE EARLY COAST GUARD 
DISCHARGES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5224) 
to amend title 14, United States Code, 
entitled “Coast Guard,” to authorize cer- 
tain early discharges of enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the analysis of 
chapter 11 of title 14, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting following and un- 
derneath item 369 in such analysis, the fol- 
lowing item: 


“370. Discharge within 3 months before ex- 
piration of enlistment.” 


Sec. 2. Chapter 11 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting, immediately 
following section 369 thereof, a new section, 
as follows: 


“$ 370. Discharge within 3 months before ex- 
piration of enlistment. 


“Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary, any enlisted man may be discharged 
at any time within 3 months before the ex- 
piration of his term of enlistment or ex- 
tended enlistment without prejudice to any 
right, privilege, or benefit that he would have 
received, except pay and allowances for the 
unexpired period not served, or to which he 
would thereafter become entitled, had he 
served his full term of enlistment or extended 
enlistment.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend title 14, United States 
Code, entitled ‘Coast Guard’, to authorize 
certain early discharges of enlisted per- 
sonnel, and preserve their rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN OFFI- 
CERS IN COAST GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5875) 
to amend title 14, United States Code, 
entitled “Coast Guard,” for the purpose 
of providing involuntary retirement of 
certain officers, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of the author of this bill or 
some member of the committee in refer- 
ence to it. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


INCORPORATION OF ARMY AND 
NAVY LEGION OF VALOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3785) 
to authorize the incorporation of Army 
and Navy Legion of Valor of the United 
States of America. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto.— 

CORPORATION CREATED; INCORPORATORS; NAME 


Secrion 1. The following persons, to wit: 
James G. Walsh, Distinguished Service Cross 
50 Patten Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Robert G. Woodside, Distinguished Service 
Cross, 3858 First Avenue South, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Deming Bronson, Congressional 
Medal of Honor, Route 2, Box 322, Roseburg, 
Oreg.; George E. Parker, Jr., Disti 
Service Cross, Lutherville, Md.; Leo L. Zin- 
gale, Distinguished Service Cross, 3612 East 
117th Street, Cleveland, Ohio; John Davis, 
Congressional Medal of Honor, 800 North 
Shore Drive, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Glen O. 
McEwen, Distinguished Service Cross, Box 
737, Spokane 3, Wash.; Ben. Prager, Distin- 
guished Service Cross, 316 Court House, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Earle D. Norton, Distin- 
guished Service Cross, 29 Broadway, New 
York, N. T.; Ray Eastman, Navy Cross, 396 
LaSalle Avenue, Buffalo 15, N. V.; Ben Neff, 
Distinguished Service Cross, 208 Evanston 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; Warren L. 
Granger, Navy Cross, 703 16th Street, Alexan- 
dria, Va.; William Oliver Smith, Distin- 
guished Service Cross, 907 Holt Drive, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Robert M. Gaynor, Distin- 
guished Service Cross, 621 South Taylor 
Street, Arlington, Va.; Leon M. Hanna, Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, Box 217, McHenry, 
Ill; Bruno oO. Forsterer, Congressional 
Medal of Honor, Walker Street, Oakland, 
Calif.; Elmer R. Hangartner, Distinguished 
Service Cross, 2103 Lynn Avenue, Altoona, 
Wis.; Thomas Eadie, Congressional Medal 
of Honor, 120 Gibbs Avenue, Newport, R. I.; 
John D. Hawk, Congressional Medal of 
Honor, 3243 Solie, Bremerton, Wash.; Leon 
A. Dombrowski, Distinguished Service Cross, 
137 Highland Drive, Williamsville, N. T.; 
William C. Hardie, Distinguished Service 
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Cross, Post Office Box 1396, Billings, Mont.; 
E. Lee Henderson, Navy Cross, 10948 Fruit- 
land Drive, North Hollywood, Calif.; Othel 
J. Gee, Distinguished Service Cross, 416 Med- 
ical Arts Building, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Leslie Hardy, Distinguished Service Cross, 
1021 East Sierra Vista, Phoenix, Ariz.; A. 
Allen Johnson, Distinguished Service Cross, 
953 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven, Conn.; Den- 
nis C. Turner, Dis ed Service Cross, 
1008 Missouri Avenue, Houston, Tex.; Co- 
lumbus Whipple, Distinguished Service 
Cross, 2704 Brinker Avenue, Ogden, Utah; 
John D. Licklider, Distinguished Service 
Cross, 229 Woodrow Avenue, Martinsburg, 
W. Va.; Murry Wolffe, Navy Cross, 240 Greg- 
ory Avenue, Passaic, N. J.; Willard H. Mar- 
shall, Distinguished Service Cross, 31 West 
Whitney Street, Sheridan, Wyo.; and such 
persons as may be chosen who are members 
of the Army and Navy Legion of Valor of 
the United States of America, Inc., an in- 
corporated patriotic society of service men 
and women and ex-service men and women 
to whom has been awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, the Distinguished 
Service Cross, or the Navy Cross, and their 
successors, are hereby declared to be a body 
corporate. The name of the corporation 
shall be Army and Navy Legion of Valor of 
the United States of America. 


ORGANIZATION OF CORPORATION; DELEGATES 


Sec. 2. The persons named in section 1 of 
this act and such other persons as may be 
selected from among the membership of the 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor of the United 
States of America, Inc., a New York corpora- 
tion, are hereby authorized to complete the 
organization of said corporation by the se- 
lection of officers, the adoption of a consti- 
tution and bylaws, and to do all other things 
necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of this act, at which meeting any person 
duly accredited as a delegate from any local 
or State chapter of the existing corporation, 
known as the Army and Navy Legion of 
Valor of the United States of America, Inc., 
shall be permitted to participate in the pro- 
ceedings thereof. 

PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The purposes of the corporation 
shall be to commemorate the best traditions 
of the citizen and professional soldier, sailor, 
and marine; to foster the spirit of patriot- 
ism and loyalty to the Constitution of the 
United States; to perpetuate that spirit of 
comradeship which was the greatest single 
factor in the success of the armed services, 
and to keep alive the heroic4dncidents of the 
armed services and preserve the memory of 
our departed companions, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE AMERICAN LEGION 
CHARTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3813) 
to amend the act incorporating the 
American Legion so as to redefine eligi- 
bility for membership therein. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
act entitled “An act to incorporate the Amer- 
ican Legion,” approved September 16, 1919 
(41 Stat. 285, title 36, U. S. C. 1940 edition, 
sec. 43), as amended, is hereby further 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3. That the purpose of this corpora- 
tion shall be: To uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to promote peace and good will among 
the peoples of the United States and all 
the nations of the earth; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of the two World 
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Wars and the Korean hostilities fought to 
uphold democracy; to cement the ties and 
comradeship born of service; and to conse- 
erate the efforts of its members to mutual 
helpfulness and service to their country.” 

Sec. 2. That section 5 of such act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1919 (41 Stat. 285, title 36, U. S. C., 
1940 edition, sec. 45), as amended, is hereby 
further amended to read as follows: 

“Ssc. 5. That no person shall be a member 
of this corporation unless he has served in 
the naval or military services of the United 
States at some time during any of the fol- 
lowing periods: April 6, 1917, to November 
11, 1918; December 7, 1941, to September 2, 
1945; June 25, 1950, to July 27, 1953; all dates 
inclusive, or who, being a citizen of the 
United States at the time of entry therein, 
served in the military or naval service of any 
of the governments associated with the 
United States during said wars or hostilities: 
Provided, however, That such person shall 
have an honorable discharge or separation 
from such service or continues to serve hon- 
orably after any of the aforesaid terminal 
dates.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE AMVETS CHARTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4754) 
to redefine eligibility for membership in 
AMVETS (American Veterans of World 
War II). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
act approved July 23, 1947, Public Law 216, 
80th Congress (61 Stat. 407; 36 U. S. C. 67e), 
as amended, is further amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 6. Any person who served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States of America 
or any American citizen who served in the 
armed forces of an allied nation of the 
United States on or after September 16, 1940, 
and on or before January 31, 1955, is eligible 
for regular membership in AMVETS, provided 
such service when terminated by discharge 
or release from active duty be by honorable 
discharge or separation. No person who is 
a member of, or who advocates the principles 
of, any organization believing in, or working 
for, the overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment by force, and no person who refuses 
to uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States, shall be privileged to be- 
come, or continue to be, a member of this 


organization.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING PENALTIES FOR 
THREATS AGAINST THE PRESI- 
DENT-ELECT AND THE VICE PRES- 
IDENT 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 734) to 

amend title 18, United States Code, sec- 

tion 871, to provide penalties for threats 
against the President-elect and the Vice 

President. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That title 18, United 
States Code, section 871 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“§ 871. Threats against President, President- 

elect, and Vice President 


“Whoever knowingly and willfully deposits 
for conveyance in the mail or for delivery 
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from any post office or by any letter carrier 
any letter, paper, writing, print, missive, or 
document containing any threat to take the 
life of or to inflict bodily harm upon the 
President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent-elect, or the Vice President of the 
United States, or knowingly and willfully 
otherwise makes any such threat against the 
President, President-elect, or Vice President, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both.” 

Sec, 2. The analysis of chapter 41 of title 
18, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 871 of such title is amended by 
deleting 


“871. Threats against President.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“871. Threats against President, President- 
elect, and Vice President.” 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


INCREASING SALARIES FOR PART- 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4791) 
to amend section 40 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, so as to increase salaries for part- 
time and full-time referees. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 40a of the 
Bankruptcy Act, approved July 1, 1898, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 40. Compensation of referee's salary 
and expense funds; retirement of referees: 
a. Referees shall receive as full compensation 
for their services salaries to be fixed by the 
conference, in the light of the recommenda- 
tions of the councils, made after advising 
with the district judges of their respective 
circuits, and of the Director, at rates not 
more than $17,500 per annum for full-time 
referees, and not more than $9,000 per an- 
num for part-time referees. In fixing the 
amount of salary to be paid to a referee, con- 
sideration shall be given to the average num- 
ber and the types of, and the average amount 
of gross assets realized from, cases closed and 
pending in the territory which the referee is 
to serve, during the last preceding period of 
10 years, and to such other factors as may be 
material. Disbursement of such salaries 
shall be made monthly by or pursuant to the 
order of the Director.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, immediately after 40a,“ 
add (11 U. S. C. 68 (a)).” 

Page 1, line 5, change the word “referee’s” 
to “referees” and immediately after this 
word “referees” add a semicolon and the 
word “Referees’.” 

Page 1, line 6, delete the short line between 
the word referees and the letter “a.” 

Page 1, line 11, the figures 817,500“ should 
be changed to read 815,000.“ 

Page 2, line 1, the figures 89.000 should 
be changed to read 87,500.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING ADVANCES FROM 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT, ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5462) 
to authorize the Territory of Alaska to 
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obtain advances from the Federal Un- 
employment Act, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Governor of 
Alaska is authorized and empowered, not- 
withstanding any provision of the Organic 
Act of Alaska, or any other act of Congress, 
or any of the Territorial laws, to the con- 
trary, to obtain from the Federal Unem- 
ployment Fund, established pursuant to the 
“Employment Security Administrative Fi- 
nancing Act of 1954 (Public Law 567, 83d 
Cong., approved August 5, 1954), and sub- 
ject to the conditions in said act, such ad- 
vances as the Territory of Alaska may 
qualify for and as may be necessary to obtain 
for the payment of unemployment compen- 
sation benefits to claimants entitled thereto 
under the Alaska employment security law. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 3, change the period to a colon 
and add the following: “Provided, That the 
general fund of the Territory of Alaska from 
which advances have been made for the pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation bene- 
fits shall be reimbursed from advances made 
through the Governor of Alaska from the 
Federal unemployment fund.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1650) to 
authorize the Territory of Alaska to ob- 
tain advances from the Federal Unem- 
ployment Act, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
Senate 1650 and insert the provisions of 
H. R. 5462 as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

H. R. 5462 was laid on the table. 


was 


SALE OF LAND TO THE CITY OF 
WOODWARD, OKLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1762) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands by the United States to the city of 
Woodward, Okla. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wonder if I could have the attention 
of some member of the committee or the 
author of the bill. I note that this pro- 
vides that the city shall pay one-half of 
the appraised value of this tract of land. 
I am wondering what the excuse is for 
the United States selling this property 
for half of its appraised value rather 
than its full value. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


MAINTENANCE OF MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6043) 
to amend section 216 (b) of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
provide for the maintenance of the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 216 (b) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 46, sec. 1126), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) (1) The Secretary of Commerce shall 
maintain a Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N. Y., for the instruction and 
preparation for service in the merchant ma- 
rine of selected persons as officers thereof. 
Competitive examinations shall be held an- 
nually among those persons nominated as 
candidates to the Academy by Senators and 
Representatives, The number of vacancies 
allocated to each State shall be proportioned 
to the representation in Congress from that 
State. Appointments from each State shall 
be made by the Secretary of Commerce from 
among qualified candidates nominated from 
that State in the order of merit established 
by the examinations. In case vacancies re- 
main after the appointments under the pre- 
ceding sentence have been made, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall fill them by appoint- 
ments from qualified candidates from other 
States. 

“(2) In connection with such instruction 
and as a part thereof, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized to provide for training 
of merchant marine cadets on Government- 
owned and subsidized vessels and, in coopera- 
tion with other governmental and private 
agencies, on other vessels, and, for instruc- 
tional purposes only, in shipyards, plants, 
and industrial and educational organiza- 
tions, under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Commerce and upon such 
terms as the Secretary of Commerce may 
arrange, and expenditures incident to such 
training are hereby authorized. 

“(3) Cadets appointed to the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy may be appointed 
by the Secretary of the Navy as Reserve mid- 
shipmen in the United States Navy and may 
be commissioned as Reserve ensigns in the 
United States Navy upon graduation from 
the Academy. 

“(4) Cadets at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy shall receive allowances 
for all required uniforms and textbooks as 
prescribed by rules and regulations under 
this Act, and to transportation, including 
reimbursement of traveling expenses, while 
traveling under orders as a cadet. 

“(5) (a) ‘Representative’ as used in this 
Act shall include Delegates to the House of 
Representatives from Alaska and Hawaii and 
the Resident Commissioner from the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“(b) ‘State’ as used in this Act shall in- 
clude Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That is the last bill 
eligible for consideration on the Consent 
Calendar. 


DR. CRISTJO CRISTOFV ET AL. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 957) for 
the relief of Dr. Cristjo Cristofv, his wife 
Jordana Dilova Cristofv, and his chil- 
dren George and Daphne-Kremena 
Cristofv, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “and head taxes.” 


The SPEAKER Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FEDERICO UNGAR FINALY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1012) for 
the relief of Federico Ungar Finaly, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Line 7, strike out all after fee.“ down to 
and including line 11. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NICHOLAS JOHN MANTICAS ET AL. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H R. 1328) for 
the relief of Nicholas John Manticas, 
Anne Francis Manticas, Yvonne Man- 
ticas, Mary Manticas, and John Manti- 


cas, with Senate amendments thereto, © 


and concur in the Senate amendments. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 
Line 5, strike out vonne Manticas.” 
Line 11, strike out “five” and insert “four.” 
Amend the title so as to read: “An act for 
the relief of Nicholas John Manticas, Anne 
Francis Manticas, Mary Manticas, and John 
Manticas.” 


Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERRING JURISDICTION ON 
ATTORNEY GENERAL TO DETER- 
MINE ELIGIBILITY OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s table the joint resolution 


(H. J. Res. 211) to confer jurisdiction 
on the Attorney General to determine 
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the eligibility of certain aliens to benefit 
under section 6 of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, as amended, with Senate 
amendments there, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “Antonio Aikler.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “Wladyslaw Bar- 
czykowski.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “Stefan Ciund- 
ziewicki.” 3 

Page 2, line 13, after “Jankowski”, insert 
“Roberts Gustav Javalds.” 

Page 2, line 15, after “Kaminski”, insert 
“Sime Ivan Karlick (Sam Karlich).” 

Page 2, line 18, strike out “Piotr Kowal- 
czyk.” 

Page 3, lines 8 and 9, strike out “Zbigniew 
Piotrowski.” 

Page 3, line 20, after Splawinski“, insert 
“Jan Srodulski.” 

Page 3, line 21, after “Stubynski”, insert 
“Silvio Svagno.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INDEMNITY FOR LOSSES AND EX- 
PENSES INCURRED IN DESTRUC- 
TION, ETC., OF SWINE, ETC. 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1133) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
pay indemnity for losses and expenses 
incurred during July 1954, in the de- 
struction, treatment, or processing, un- 
der authority of law, of swine, swine car- 
casses, and products derived from swine 
carcasses, infected with vesicular exan- 
thema, which has already passed the 
Senate and is identical to a House bill 
H. R. 4576. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
indemnify in an amount equal to 50 percent, 
but not exceeding the indemnity paid by the 
State in which such losses and expenses were 
incurred, of the losses and expenses incurred 
by all persons whose swine, swine carcasses, 
and products derived from swine carcasses 
were destroyed, treated, or processed, under 
authority of law, in July 1954, as a result 
of having been infected with or exposed to 
the contagious disease known as vesicular 
exanthema. 

Sec. 2. The payment of indemnities under 
the provisions of this act shall be limited, 
in the absence of Federal appraisal, to those 
losses and expenses where required proof of 
such losses and expenses has been made to 
the State in which such losses and expenses 
were incurred and 50 percent of such loss and 
expense has been paid by such State. 

Sec. 3. Payments made pursuant to the 
provisions of this act shall be made from 
funds currently available to the Department 
of Agriculture, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
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and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 4576) was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING SERVICEMEN’S READ- 
JUSTMENT ACT OF 1944 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. R. 246, Rept. No. 593) 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5715) to amend the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 to extend the authority of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
make direct loans, and to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator to make additional types of di- 
rect loans thereunder, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit, 


POSTPONEMENT OF SPECIAL 
ORDER 


Mr. BAILEY asked and was given 
permission to postpone the special order 
granted him for today to Thursday next, 
following the legislative program and 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


ATSUKO KIYOTA SZEKERES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1206) 
to restore United States citizenship to a 
former citizen, Atsuko Kiyota Szekeres, 
who has expatriated herself. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


FAVORING THE GRANTING OF THE 
STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 99) favoring the 
granting of the status of permanent resi- 
dence to certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
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favors the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence in the case of each alien here- 
inafter named, in which case the Attorney 
General has determined that such alien is 
qualified under the provisions of section 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 App. 
U. S. C. 1953) : 

A- 7125281, Berend, Peter Mihaly or Peter 
Michael Berend. 

0300/370564, Boon, Lim Jew. 

A~7849663, Brieze, Roberts Martins. 

A~7849664, Brieze, Milda Hermine. 

A-9555132, Chan, Si Heung. 

0300/43030, Chen, Chen Ah. 

A-6052568, Chen, Lin or Chen Lin. 

0300/27496, Chen, Mrs. Susie or Cheng 
Shun Fan. 

A-9766040, Chit, Ho Fung. 

A-8031725, Chiu, Teng Hoik or Ting Hsieh 
Chow or Chow Ting-Hsieh or Hsieh Ting 
Chiu. 

A-6851319, Chow, Marie Patrice or Kwang 
Hua Chow. 

A-7073707, Chow, Tseng Kam. 

A-9658660, Dong, Ng Eng. 

0300/387990, Fong, Ho Wah. 

A-8057994, Foo, Sin or Foo Sin. 

A-6779040, Frankel, Edwin Nessim. 

A-6819141, Hajduszewski, Tadeusz. 

A-6970000, Hayya, Jacob. 

A-6962959, Ho, Frank Hung Fai, 

A-9661887, Ho, Lim Gat. 

0300/390670, Huen, Kwai Chuen. 

A~-7863034, Kadegis, Arvids Gustavs. 

A- 7869033, Kiss, Eduard. 

0300/402141, Kok, He Schiek or Schiek He 
Kok. 

A-6788959, Kringelis, Teodors Andrejs. 

A-6788960, Kringelis, Austra, 

A-6788961, Kringelis, Daina. 

A-6788962, Kringelis, Imants. 

A-6634875, Krol, Kazimierz Julian. 

A-9669192, Kum, Lay. 

A-6843498, Lee, Mary Min Chen. 

0300/30416, Lek, Yee Kow. 

A-7249066, Liepa, Janis. 

A-9682636, Man, Seid. 

0300-134639, Mao, Henry Shu-Tsing. 

A-6379854, Mei, Chu Chow Ah. 

A-6794934, Mitri. Moise Hanna. 

A-6971771, Pikkel, Miralda (nee Piht). 

A-7204903, Rod, Anna Agnes (nee Kukol). 

A-6848225, Shen, Frederick Albert. 

A-8196650, Shim, Chong. 

0300-420528, Siang, Sung Chan. 

A-7249064, Sturmanis, Karlis, 

A-6965379, Tashkovich, Gligor Tashko. 

A-6848676, Ting, Lu. 

A-7129774, Tsai, Poo Hubbert. 

A-7863001, Ulmanis, Ludvigs. 

A-7249880, Valm, Mihkel. 

A-7250165, Valm, Aleksei. 

A-7249882, Valm, Theodor. 

A-9802613, Yick, Tong. 

A-6967695, Yin, Huo-Bing. 

0300-83569, Ying, Chan. 

A-9542543, Yu, Ling Tao or Lum Tow EE. 

A-8082386, Yuen, Chan Kam or Chan Hong 


W. 

A-6703490, Zee, Robin Joseph or Zee Yao- 
Shun, 

0300-397560, Cheung, Wah or Cheung Wah, 

0300-427936, Chow, Chung Shan, 

'T-278683, Fong, Koo Chee, 

0300-390908, Hon, Kong or Hon Kong. 

A-8082075, Kwan, Wu Sing. 

A-6971768, Sooaar, Voldemar. 

A-6971757, Sooaar, Hela (nee Feder). 

A-6910014, Lokiec, Majer. 

A-8039688, Tsai, Sung Chu. 

0300/29659, Chan, Ah Hoe, 

0300-418043, Chan, Cheung Yuk or Chan 
Yuk Cheung. 

A-9687373, Chan, Tim. 

0300-370929. Cheng, Bou Ching or Mu 
Bou Cheng Ching. 

A-6972945, Cheng, Pauline Ming-Hung. 

174/736, Cheong, Mong. 

A-9533428, Ching, Mark. 

A-9687173, Chiu, Loo or Lo Chin. 

A-8039173, Fok, Lam. 
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0300400338. Fong, Lee. 

A-6936267, Geiger, George. 

A-6936268, Geiger, Ella (nee Spielman). 

0300-423621, Hin, Wong Sul or Wong Kin. 

A-6965180, Hsu, Chien Hwai or Jay Hsu. 

A-6965179, Hsu, Jiu Hwai or Mai Hsu. 

A-6958731, Janovitz, Serena (nee Simon). 

A-6971749, Kaevando, Roman. 

A-6971748, Kaevando, Helmi (nee Lents). 

A-8015625, Kam, Cheung or Cheung Wuen. 

A-6692899, Kramar, Branko. 

A-6910269, Kramar, Maria. 

A-6985975, Kulp, Karel. 

A-6971798, Lepp, Aleksei. 

A-6971759, Lepp, Agathe (nee Hanslep). 

A-6888878, Lien, Din Shiang. 

0300-66727, Linic, Vladimir, 

A-9782777, Loo, Sam Teer. 

A-6772581, Maksimovs, Eriks or Maximovs. 

A-6917065, Maksimovs, Michelis or Mikels 
Maksimovs, 

A-6670578, Pang, Yee. 

A-7135610, Perl, Lazar. 

A-9765644, Piccini, Francesco. 

A-6955590, Pulauskas, Matas, 

A-7809727, Shak, To or Doo Sat. 

0300-400854, Shing, Lo Kam. 

A-7849428, Silins, Adolfs Janis. 

A-7849429, Silins, Maija Alexandra. 

A-7849430, Silins, Jr., Adolfs. 

A-7084938, Sipos, Marianne 
Kertesz. 

A-9804295, 

A-9561923, 

A-6307394, 
Tom Shing. 

A-9533429, Tong, Shing or Chung Shing or 
Tom Shing or Chung Chuen. 

A-8258584, Too, Fung or Too Fung. 

A-8082014, Toong, Cha Ching or Toong 
Chue Ching or Peter Chue Ching Toong. 

A-8091339, Tuum, Aleksander Villem, 

A-6967364, Wang, John Y. 

A-6851357, Wang, Richard I-Hsiang. 
E A-7476304, Yao, Ting Hui or Michael T. H. 

ao, 

A-9507456, Yow, Choy or Choy You. 

A-7292642, Boldyreff, Antonina (nee Zhig- 
manovsky). 

A-7292641, Boldyreff, Helen or Helene. 

A-8082841, Chen, Yen or Chen Yi Shi or 
Yi Shi Chen. 

0300-249540, Chojnaki, Eugeniusz. 

A-7210403, Christopoulos, Yoanna Khamis 
or Jeanette Christou Christopoulos. 

A-6971650, Erdi, Anthony or Antal. 

A-9647005, Fang, Pow Foo. 

0300-97188, Fook, Tsang Koon. 

0300-424088, Fu, Quo or Pang Choy. 

A-6775569, Hlavac, Frantisek Josef. 

A-7073610, Hlavac, Marta. 

A-8082037, Huang, Mary Sei Mei. 
Pie Irani, Joseph Isaac or Joseph 

ani. 

A-6899364, Kazimierski, Stanley. 

A-7863216, Kesteris, Mikelis, 

A-7863217, Kesteris, Ilze. 

A-7863218, Kesteris, Andrejs, 

A-9836636, Lian, Shin Ah. 

A-6851636, Liu, Julius Yun-I. 

0300/408693, Moy, Young. 

A-7084232, Petraitis, Juczas or Joseph 
Petraitis. 

A-7243875, Stenclavs, Krists. 

A-7244305, Stenclavs, Augusts. 

A-6704110T, Sun, Pao-Chih or Paulette 
Pao-Chi Sun, 

0300-402447, Teng, Wong Gee or Wong Kee. 

A-6851366, Tien-Jan, John Paul Ly. 

175/651, Wan, Lam, 

A-9778441, Wei, Toh Chung. 

A-8065346, Wei, Wang Ah or Wang Ah Vee. 

A-6851523, Yang, Thomas Meng Ping. 

A-9731090, Ching, Pang. 

A~7863027, Eidok, Walter. 

A-9644600, Fai, Cheung. 

A-7087608, Fasko, Daniel. 

A-9764648, Lewandowski, Julian. 

0300-399882, Ng. Tou. 

A-6986534, Odelia, Sister Mary (li Feng- 


Margaret 


Suurna, Mihkel. 
Tee, Toon Hue. 
Tom, Gong or Tom Gong or 


yu)- 
A-7863008, Ritums, Janis. 
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A-7248809, Salme, Karli. 

A-9633107, Skratic, Dragutin Pranjo. 

A-7863203, Stendzis, Janis. 

A-7863204, Stendzis, Ilze Pusaudze. 

A-7863205, Stendzis, Imants Arvids. 

A-6929742, Tam, Dianalihue Kao. 

0300-373583, Wong, Ah King or Wang Ken 
Sing. 

A-6044499, Woo, Sze Lu Hsiang. 

A-8078864, Hao, King Fah. 

A-8050321, Blascovich, Attilio. 

A~7095908, Bogacki, Waclaw Zdzislaw. 

A-8082842, Bors, Tibor Eugen. 

A-7975342, Boucher, Arsene Andre. 

A-6967730, Chen, Wen Pin. 

A-6904310, Cheng, Chang Sin. 

0300-417793, Chong, Fong or Chong Fong. 

A-€986509, Chu, Sister Mary Dulcia. 

A-6522833, Chu, Wei Liang. 

A-7863026, Eizis, Aleksandrs, 

A-7356380, Frankel, Maurice Solomon. 

A-7863031, Galvans, Peteris. 

A-8091397, Gega, Anthony John. 

A-7863032, Gorbants, Imants. 

A-9782690, Hee, Wong. 

A-7354351, Huang, Shao Chi. 

A-9703852, Kam, Mak or James Mak. 

A-6848646, Gao, Rose Tse Ching. 

0333-403722, Kee, Shum. 

A-7095531, Kersna, Johannes Maks. 

A-7095532, Kersna, Salme. 

A-9573456, King, Ho Ah. 

A-9196442, Kirs, Alexander. 

A-7204900, Krno, Ladislav Gejza. 

A-7204901, Krno, Katherine. 

T-1144870, Krno, Katherine Tatiana. 

A-7873848, Kum, Chow. 

A-7048906, Laupa, Armas. 

A-6812186, Lenart, Leslie Oscar. 

A-7863225, Lidums, Rudolf. 

A-7863227, Lidums, Olaf Rudolf. 

A-5971242, Liu, San Koon or Liu San Koon. 

A-6854454, Luca, George or Gheorghe. 

A-6854456, Luca, Elena. 

A-9684344, Lung, Shung Sin or Chung Sin 
Lung. 

A-9825451, Magic, Zdenko. 

A-7138009, Matusoff, Ethel. 

A-7223209, Mejzr, Miroslav. 

A-7223210, Mejzr, Ruzena. 

'T-2645007, Mejzr, Miroslava Marie. 

A-7193990, Mejzr, Ivanka. 

A-7802065, Petersons, Karlis. 

A-6971770, Piht, Eduard. 

A-6971772, Piht, Liidia. 

A-9765057, Polushin, Walter John or 
Viacheslay Ivanovitch Polushin, 

A-6405622, Rashin, Louis Nathan. 

A-6703361, Shie, Wei Wu. 

A-6855586, Shie, Susan Ding Neh (nee 
Wang). 

A-7193991, Spitz, Ruzena. 

0300-396920, Sufich, Giovanna. 

A-9554379, Sui, Lui or Liu. 

A-7975174, Surian, Luca. 

11144528, Velcich, John. 

0300-289791, Vlacich, Ferruccio, 

A-6851354, Wang, Chou-Chiu or Gordon 
Wang. 

A-6881707, Yang, Chi. 

A-8065847, Yau, Loo. 

A-6949354, Zee, Tsong Ngo or Ah Neng. 

A-6589294, Aboody, Ruben Moshi. 

A-9948302, Canaletich, Mario Giorgio. 

A-6709262, Chang, Yuan Chun. 

A-6171208, Chen, Kwei Sen. 
0300-280451. Chen, Mes Chih Ping. 

A-7879678, Chen, Thomas. 

A-6970307, Chen, David. 

0300-424485, Chen; Peter. 

A-7955258, Chmielewska, Maria. 
eee g Chuck, Lou Yuen or Low Lean 
Choe. 

A-7243252, Creglia, Giordano. 

A-6971766, Esberg, Adele. 

A-6971765, Esberg, Juta. 

A-8021324, Fatutta, Marco. 

A-8065726, Fong, Wong or Fong Wong. 

A-7249077, Freimanis, Teodore Genrichs. 

A-7249076, Freimanis, Anna Elena Olga. 

A-6263402, Gartenszteig, Israel, 
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A-8031589, Ha, Tsong Tong or Tsong Tung 
Ha. 

A-6971758, Hiiesalu, Endel. 

A-7366483, Hsueh-Yung, Shu or Evan 
Hsueh~-Yung Shu. 

A-6660388, Hu, Tsei Suan. 

A-7283 198, Inwentarz, Izak. 

1100-29956, Kao, Yun-Chen or Mary Yun- 
Chen Kao or Mary Kao. 

A-8082033, Kenul, Marcello. 

A-8031384, Kow, Ng Kung. 

A-6966542, Kuty, Frances. 

A-6978177, Lederman, Pejsach or Pejsach 
Lederman Grezelak or Paul Lederman, 

A-6690537, Lee, Han Duck or Henry Lee. 

A-6690619, Lee, Tom Shee or Tom Kim 


Hing. 

A-7056802, Loh, Tsau Yueh or Thomas Y. 
Lowe. 

V-305539, Min, Alexander Wei-Shan. 

A-9782737, Ming, Tung, 

A-6971802, Oja, Harry. 

A-6971796, Oja, Ruth. 

A-8065366. Pomasan, Stefano. 

A-2823761, Radulich, Mate. 

A~7178411, Reinvald, . Manivald. 

A-8001335, Rubinich, Joseph. 

A-7873098, Runco, Anthony. 

A~-7095534, Savisaar, Elmar Johannes. 

A-7095535, Savisaar, Armilda Kolk. 

7095536, Savisaar, Atso. 

0300-418127, Sepcich, John. 

A-9770642, Shi, Chang or Fred San. 

A-6904332, Sipajlo, Jiri. 

A-7809912, Strmecki, Josip. 

47941177, Szubert, Konrad Joseph. 

A- 9765493, Tamme, Heinar. 

A-6887 270, Tang, Michael Tsin-Chien. 

A-6448741, Tsu, John Bosco or Bing Ming 
Tsu. 

A-9245758, Yiu, Young. 

A-6704228, Zak, Helena or Sister Mercita 
Evita. 

A-7095021, Brody, Alexander. 

A-6712046, Fok, Dso Yun. 

A-9559819, For, Leung or Leung Kai. 

A-9799220, Hop, Chu or Chew Hop. 

A-8039680, Jurasic, Angelo or Iurasich. 

0300-387739, Kam, Sheh. 

0300-245055, Kasser, Elizabeth Aranyi. 

0300-245055, Kasser, Ivan. 

0300-245055, Kasser, Mary. 

A-9623303, Ko, Lee King or Lee Kam Ho. 

0300-12942, Leong, Sing To. 

A-7483853, Simcha, Helene (nee Rosen- 
berger). 

T-666654, Soo, John Yun-Chun. 

A-6816885, Spitzka, Aloisia. 

A-4039059, Toll, Friedrich Alexander. 

A-8106037, Tong, Tsang. 

0300--409250, Tsia, Ah San, 

A-6694159, Weissbart, Esther Vera (nee 
Blinchevsky). 

A-6847895, Chow, Ho. 

0800-405869, Foo, Lee or Lee Wai Foo. 

0300-408016, Fook, Lee. 

A-6938801, Grive, Ansis. 

A-9553994, Hing, Lee Ah. 

A-9544110, Koel, Valdemar. 

A-7126610, Lee, Ted Teh-Yuan. 

A-9684355, Liu, Huo Shin or Fok Lau. 

A-9529877, Mai, Lee-Shing. 

A-7052332, Markovits, Salamon. 

A~-7138329, Markovits, Ilona (nee Weisz). 

A-6974328, Meisels, Martin. 

A~7139340, Shaw, Julia Chang. 

47297278, Steinmetz, Abraham. 

A-6933818, Stern, Tibor. 

A-6953157, Sulyok, Dezso Karoly. 

A-6970438, Sulyok, Etelka, 

A-9571956, Tak, Lee. 

A-8091549, Vosilla, Angelo, Otavio. 

A-6858256, Wen, Peter Liang. 

A-6694209, Wen, Amy Tang. 

A-6028252, Wong, Yun Jee, 

A-7074880, Yeh, Te Fung. 

A-7874913, Celich, Frank. 

A-9765153, Donatich, Giuseppe. 

0300-429047, Fong, Lee Tsi. 

A-6735483, Hallac, Joseph Paul. 

0300-413098, Hing, Lo. 
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A-6578981, Kozarski, Danilo Zivko, 

A-6640338, Szor, Leopold. 

A-6345116, Szor, Irena Philipp. 

A-8039682, Tsai, Hong Ping or Ping Tsai 
Hong. 

A-8021319, Babenko, Gennady Konstan- 
tinovitch. 

0300-387987, Chan, Hong Kong or Chan 
Pui. 

A-9231941, Chew, Tan Sing. 

A-7366302, Chu, Pan. 

A~7383067, Garbin, Luka Eduard. 

A-6499962, Hirsch, Nathan Alfred. 

A-7128158, Ilich, Sofia. 

A-6851658, Kao, Chi Tsing. 

A~7849673, Kleinbergs, Mile Anete. 

A-8082060, Lubicich, Mario. 

A~7849671, Ozolins, Armins. 

0501-19752, Pe-Kuang, Patrick or Pe-Kuang 
Tseng. 

A-6971769, Peters, Juuli. 

A-8065425, Shih, Shio Nia or Shia Nia Shih. 

0300-421797, Sing, Wang or Wong Park. 

A-6848091, Tan, Ying Chun. 

A-6938807, Tipans, Valija (nee Ievins). 

A-6887732, Tsao, Shu Yun Tseng (nee Shu 
Yun Tseng). 

A 7056816, Tuzar, Jaroslav. 

A~-7358945, Tuzar, Jirina. 

A-8015056, Tuzar, Jana. 

0600-33535, Wimmer, Katalin. 

A-6986573, Wong, Kau Sau or Kai Sau 
Wong. 

A~-7383351, Yang, Samuel Hsueh-Lun. 

A~-7383352, Yang, Hsiu-Hwa. 

A-7283009, Borsic, Aladar. 

A-6371814, Choi, Ho Liang. 

0300-405913, Chong, Yun or Cheung Wan. 

A-7350611, Chow, Chung Lee or Ven Sih 
Chow. 

A-6320011, Chu, Choy. 

A-7189791, Dambos, Kostas. 

A-7243855, Fridmanis, Imants Egons. 

A-7243067, Fridmanis, Erika Upite. 

A-7138432, Grabowski, Bronislaw. 

A-9501262, Grandke, Telesfor, 

A-6952325, Grunfeld, Juda. 

A-6857659, Habbab, Abdulghani Joseph. 

0300-379350, Hah, Ng. 

A-9686792, Kin, Chan. 

A-7061800, Koci, Vaclav. 

A-6971809, Kukk, Verner Reinhold. 

A-6971810, Kukk, Fronelly Franziska. 

A-6971777, Kukk, Harald. 

A-5951611, Lung, Ben or Long. 

A-8091360, Mon, Lum. 

A-7244196, Nagy, Ivan Gabor. 

0400/54441, Raicovich, Giuseppe. 

0300-92577, San, Lum Hong or Chow King 
Fen. 

0300-410615, Sang, Tsang. 

A-8082091, Scaliordick, John or Giovanni 
Sgaliordich. 

A-9560203, Sing, Foo Wah or Foo Wah 
Teng. 

A-7138246, Sturm, Jolana Judita. 

A-6381281, Tien, Sheue Fung or Arthur 
Whitfield or Stanley Tien. 

A-9513949, Wai, Nam. 

A-6624918, Woo, Henry Kyi-Oen, 

A-6971805, Wosa, Aino Adele or Aino Adele 
Riks or Aino Adele Edal. 

A-7961771, Wosa, Oscar Adolf. 

A-9705521, Yee, Ho or Yee Ho. 

A-8091322, Yee, Sang Fon or Yee Sing or 
Yu Hsing. i 

0300-422039, Yow, Ng or Ng Yin. 

A-7244303, Akmans, Marta Emiolia. 

47992659, Chew, Chan formerly Chan 
Shing Jow. 

A-7457745, Foo, William Er Chen. 

A~-7249874, Kermon, Rudolf. 

A-9783412, Kong, Ngo Ving. 

A-6958636, Lin, Chao-Han, 

A-6849918, Liu, Chia-Lo, 

A-1903522, Liu, I. Hsin. 

A-9744381, Toong, Ding Yao, 

A-7138447, Winternitz, Jenta. 

A-7120716, Balassa, Bela. 

A-7173016, Balassa, Ida Bogyor. 

A-6301049, Cerven, George. 
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A-6792244, Chang, Sing Chen or Sing Chen 
Chang. 

A-7197318, Chang, Chien Wei Lan or Chien 
Wei Lan or Chang Lah Chien Wei. 

A-7197314, Chang, Chung Yung or Judy 
Yung Chang or Judy Chung Yung Chang. 

A-9635195, Che, Leong. 

A-6163714, Ho, Lien Yu. 

A-7395257, Ho, Yin Hwa Cheng. 

47395258, Ho, Henry Nieuhan. 

A-7395259, Ho, Stephen Shianoling. 

A 7395260, Ho, Barbara Beeyuan. 

A-7395261, Ho, Margaret Yustang. 

A-6674633, Komarek, Vit. 

A~-7398466, Krizanova, Maria. 

0300-416920, Li, Sheng Sen. 

A-6026376, Lo, Arthur Wu-Nien. 

A-6403589, Lo, Elizabeth Heng-Hui Shen. 

11892157, Loy, Too. 

A-6935169, Mok, Charlie or Mak Wee. 

A-8282626, Sung, Zee Hu. 

A-6847853, Tyau, Louise (nee Shu-Chiu 
Luan). 

A-6847962, Wang, Yu Chiang or Richard 
Y. C. Wang. 

A-6453829, Albrecht, Marie Neumannova, 

A- 7210188. Barta, Tibor. 

A-6798984, Briedis, Arturs. 

A-7087346, Chuh, Sharlin or Sharlin Char- 
lie Chuh. 

A-9569306, Foo, Wong Kia. 

A-6849448, Guang, Mann-Lo or Michael 
Kan. 

A-6971789, Hyvonen, Alice Uustalu. 

A-6851462, Kiang, Lu Yu. 

A-7171983, Knauer, Eugenie, formerly 
Strakaty (nee Petersen) or Indra Devi. 

0400/47451, San, Yao Chin, 

A- 7202554, San, Vera. 

4A 7202882, San, Sio Chu. 

A- 7205703, Wong, Sio Yu San. 

A-7202553, San, Yu Lan. 

0400/54495, San, Yu Lin. 

A-7178378, Sarapik, Evart. 

A-9825044, Splawinski, Franciszek, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 4, strike out the name “Lek” 
and substitute “Lee.” 

Page 4, strike out all of line 6. 

Page 8, line 2, after the name “Ng”, strike 
out the period and insert a comma, 

Page 8, line 23, after the name “Elizis”, 
insert a comma. 

Page 12, line 15, strike out the name “Ru- 
binish” and substitute “Rubinich.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPROVING THE GRANTING OF THE 
STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 98) approving the 
granting of the status of permanent res- 
idence to certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
approves the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence in the case of each alien 
hereinafter named, in which case the At- 
torney General has determined that such 
alien is qualified under the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as 
amended (67 Stat. 403; 68 Stat. 1044): 

A-7118684, Chen, Jeanne Kuo-Cheng. 

A-7790096, Chou, I-Kua. 

A-6958664, Hsi, Eugene Yu-Cheng. 

A-6848000, Hsi Eugenia Min-I 
Huang). 


(nee 
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A-6965690, Keh, Shou-bing (Alfred). 

A-6845060, Lee, Kui-Lung (Cecilia). 

A-6703299, Lee, Tsai Hwa. 

A-6967575, Liu, Yung-Szi (Frances). 

A-6589958, Tsien, Vee Chang. 

E-079901, Chong, Kwai or Kwai Chong 
Chung. 

E-092370, Tan, Tommy Sie-Chang. 

A-6620717, Dunn, Lily Wen-Yuen Fong. 

A-6564145, Fok, Ruth Louise (nee Shen 
Hsun-Lan) also known as Ruth Louise Hsun- 
Lan Sung. 

A-6851384, Hsia, Chih Tsing or Hsia Chih 
Tsing. 

A-6403564, Hu, Shengen. 

T-1144534, Shew, Jimmie Chu Ting. 

A-6457337, Tchou, Montchen Tu-Tsang. 

0300-217753, Ting, Anna. 

A-6008482, Ting, Sheng. 

A-6760595, Wen, Richard Yutze. 

A-4468478, Chiu, Katherine Yu 
Tseng). 

A-6435876, Chu, Esme Yun-Yun. 

A-6691415, Nieh, Eunice Chen Yu. 

A-6623014, Ying, Lu Lan. 

A-6171334, Chiang, Pang Sun. 

A-6851604, Chung, William Y. 

A-6457476, Pan, Chi-Hsun. 

A-6847923, Pan, Kay. 

A-6403565, Shen, Constance Ming Chung. 

A-6699858, Tai, Hsia Tao or Tao Tay Hsia. 

A-6148143, Tang, Harry Kong Hung also 
known as Kong-Hung Tang. 

0300-455922, Tung, Cheng Yu. 

A-6847794, Woo, Dah-Cheng. 

A-6848709, Young, Frank Kuankiang. 

A-7414876, Chang, Che-Tyan. 

A-6844259, Chu, Power Yung Chao. 

A-6769936, Bittar, Evelyn Edward or Bit- 
tar, E. Edward. 

A-6522835, Chu, John Wen-djang aka Chu, 
Wen Djung. 

0200-130593, Hsia, David Yi-Yung. 

0200-130594, Hsia, Hsio-Hsuan (nee Shih). 

A-6421076, Jung, Angela Chih-Ying. 

E-5755, Kaasik, Harald. 

A-6688266, Teitelbaum, Tauba Raca. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


(nee 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


OSCAR H. VOGEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 899) to 
authorize and direct the sale of certain 
land in Alaska to Oscar H. Vogel, of 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Oscar H. Vogel, 
of Anchorage, Alaska, is hereby authorized, 
for a period of 1 year from and after the 
effective date of this act, to apply for the 
purchase of, and the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized and directed to convey 
to Oscar H. Vogel, for homestead purposes, 
the following-described land situated in 
Alaska: 

Lot 3, section 25, township 11, north, 
range 7 west, Seward meridian, Alaska, con- 
taining twenty-five and twenty-two one- 
hundredths acres: Provided, That the pur- 
chase price for the land shall be the reason- 
able value thereof without improvements, as 
determined by the Secretary of the Interior 
but not less than $1.25 per acre. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
end read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAUL A. SMITH 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5146) 
to authorize the President to promote 
Paul A. Smith, a commissioned officer 
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of the Coast and Geodetic Survey on the 
retired list, to the grade of rear admiral 
(lower half) in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, with entitlement to all benefits 
pertaining to any officer retired in such 
grade. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the President is 
authorized to promote Paul A. Smith, cap- 
tain, Coast and Geodetic Survey (retired), 
to the rank of rear admiral (lower half), on 
the retired list of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and that such grade will entitle 
him to all the benefits and privileges com- 
mensurate with that grade. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ERWIN S. DEMOSKONYI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1034) 
for the relief of Erwin S. DeMoskonyi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Erwin S. DeMoskonyi shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Line 7, after fee“, strike out the remain- 
der of the bill. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed ` 


and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GLORIA FAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2360) 
for the relief of Gloria Fan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Gloria Fan shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IWAN BONK AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3867) 
for the relief of Iwan Bonk, Tacianna 
Bonk, Mike Bonk, and Sam Bonk. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Iwan Bonk, Tacianna Bonk, Mike Bonk, and 
Sam shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting per- 
manent residence to such aliens as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct the required numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota or quotas for the first year 
that such quota or quotas are available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 4, after the name “Iwan 
Bonk”, strike out the comma and insert the 
word “and.” 

On page 1, line 4, after the name “Tacianna 
Bonk”, strike out the remainder of line 4. 

On page 1, line 5, strike out the name 
“Bonk.” 7 

On page 1, line 11, after the word “deduct”, 
strike out the words “the required” and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof the word two.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Iwan Bonk and 
Tacianna Bonk.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BRUNO MICHAEL KIURU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 926) 
for the relief of Bruno Michael Kiuru. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Bruno Michael Kiuru shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 


olf the date of the enactment of this act, 


upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
contral officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EUGENIO MAIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 928) 
for the relief of Eugenio Maida. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Eugenio 
Maida may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if he is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice had knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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MARIA LOUISE ANDREIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 962) 
for the relief of Maria Louise Andreis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Maria Louise Andreis shall be deemed to be 
the minor child of her mother Egidia Bones- 
si Schaetzler, a lawful permanent resident 
of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
for the purpose of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) 
and 205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Marie Louise Andreis shall be held and 
considered to be the minor alien child of 
Egidia Bonessi Schaetzler, a lawfully resident 
alien of the United States.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
ond read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SUSANNE FELLNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 988) 
for the relief of Susanne Fellner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Susanne Fellner shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TAKAKO RIU REICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 990) 
for the relief of Takako Riu Reich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) and (12) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Takako Riu Reich may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 


the provisions of that act: Provided, That. 


this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice had 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out the word “pro- 
vision” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“provisions.” 

On page 1, line 7, after the words Pro- 
vided, That”, strike out the remainder of line 
7, and substitute in lieu thereof the words 
“these exemptions.” 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the syllable 
“tion.” a 8 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the words “a 


ground” and substitute in lieu thereof the 


word “grounds.” 
CI——407 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GRACE CASQUITE HWANG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1060) 
for the relief of Grace Casquite Hwang. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Grace Casquite Hwang shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
the act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EVAGELOS B. TZARIMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1217) 
for the relief of Evagelos B. Tzarimas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Evagelos B. Tzarimas, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Enggill A. Zayemo- 
poulos, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MIRA DOMENIKA GRGURINOVICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1218) 
for the relief of Mira Domenika 
Grgurinovich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Mira Domenika Grgurinovich, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Nick Nickolich. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE PAUL KHOURI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1311) 
for the relief of George Paul Khouri. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 1705, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
George Paul Khouri shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 1311) was 
laid on the table. 


SISTER ANTONINA ZATTOLO AND 
SISTER ANTONINA CALI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1406) 
for the relief of Sister Antonina Zattolo 
and Sister Antonina Cali. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Sister Antonina Zattolo and Sister Antonina 
Cali shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota- control offi- 
cer to deduct two numbers from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


HENRY KRAEMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1407) 
for the relief of Henry Kraemer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Henry Kraemer shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to cancel any 
bond which is outstanding in the case of such 
alien. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 1, after the words is avail- 
able.“, strike out the remainder of the bill. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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CATERINA RUELLO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1408) 
for the relief of Caterina Ruello. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Ca- 
terina Ruello shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 7, after the words “visa fee”, 
change the period to a colon and add the 
following: Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the said act. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HELEN E. COX 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1461) 
for the relief of Helen E. Cox. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Helen E. 
Cox may be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice have knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HELGA KUTSCHKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1503) 
for the relief of Helga Kutschka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Helga Kutschka, the flancée of Vic M, 
Schreiner, a citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Helga Kutschka is coming 
to the United States with a bona fide in- 
tention of being married to the said Vic M. 
Schreiner and that she is found otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws. In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named persons does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Helga 
Kutschka, she shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure to 
do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 241 and 242 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. In 
the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 
3 months after the entry of the said 
Helga Kutschka, the Attorney General is 
authorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Helga Kutschka as of the date of the 
payment by her of the required visa fee. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 5, strike out “241 and 242” 
and insert “242 and 243.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANDREAS KAFARAKIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1504) 
for the relief of Andreas Kafarakis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Andreas Kafarakis, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Sgt. Peter G. Kiryakakis, a citizen of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time. was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MARY PEROUZ DERDERIAN 
DONALDSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1508) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mary Perouz Der- 
derian Donaldson. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. 
Mary Perouz Derderian Donaldson shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the balance of 
the bill. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LUCETTE HELENE ADAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1651) 
for the relief of Lucette Helene Adams. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (12) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Lucette 
Helene Adams may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that act: Provided, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act, 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “provision” and 
insert “provisions.” 

Page 1, line 4, insert “(9) and.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “this exemp- 
tion” and insert “these exemptions.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “a ground” and 
insert “grounds.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


LUIS DERIBERPREY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1869) 
for the relief of Luis Deriberprey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Luis 
Deriberprey shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GIUSEPPE TUMBARELLO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1897). 
for the relief of Giuseppe Tumbarello. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Giuseppe 
Tumbarello may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that act: Provided, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


GIUSEPPA CURRO TATI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1935) 
for the relief of Giuseppa Curro Tati. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Giuseppa 
Curro Tati may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out have“ and insert 
“had.” 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MISS ATHENA KITSOPOULOU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1962) 
for the relief of Miss Athena Kitsopoulou, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Athena Kitsopoulou shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of September 23, 1947, the date of her 
admission into the United States as a stu- 
dent, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is avallable. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “September 23, 
1947, the date of her admission into the 
United States as a student” and insert “the 
date of the enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HILDEGARD HERRMANN 
COSTA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1964) 
for the relief of Mrs. Hildegard Herr- 
mann Costa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (12) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Herrmann Costa may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “provision” and 
insert “provisions.” 

Page 1, line 4, insert “(9) and.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “this exemption” 
and insert these exemptions.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “a ground” and 
insert “grounds.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EMIL ARENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5456) 
for the relief of Emil Arens. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Emil Arens 
may be admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice had knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DE SOTO LEAD & ZINC CO. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. Res. 
208) providing for sending the bill H. R. 
5543 and accompanying papers to the 
United States Court of Claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 5543) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of De Soto Lead & Zinc 
Co.,“ together with all accompanying papers, 
is hereby referred to the United States Court 
of Claims pursuant to sections 1492 and 
2509 of title 28, United States Code; and said 
court shall proceed expeditiously with the 
same in accordance with the provisions of 
said sections and report to the House, at the 
earliest practicable date, giving such findings 
of fact and conclusions thereon as shall be 
sufficient to inform the Congress of the na- 
ture and character of the demand, as a 
claim legal or equitable, against the United 
States, and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant, 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FREDERICK P. FULMER 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 229) providing for sending the bill 
H. R. 5630, and accompanying papers, 
to the United States Court of Claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 5630) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Frederick P. 
Fulmer,” together with all accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the United 
States Court of Claims pursuant to sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States 
Code; and said court shall proceed expedi- 
tiously with the same in accordance with the 
provisions of said sections and report to the 
House, at the earliest practicable date, giv- 
ing such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand, as a claim legal or equitable, against 
the United States, and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GALEN H. CLARK PACKING CO. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 230) providing that the bill H. R. 
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1901, and all accompanying papers, shall 
be referred to the United States Court 
of Claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 1901) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Galen H. Clark 
Packing Co., Inc.,” together with all accom- 
panying papers, is hereby referred to the 
United States Court of Claims pursuant to 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code; and said court shall proceed 
expeditiously with the same in accordance 
with the provisions of said sections and re- 
port to the House, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as shall be sufficient to 
inform the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand, as a claim legal and 
equitable, against the United States, and 
the amount, if any, legally or equitably due 
from the United States to the claimant. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table, 


ORA L, POWERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1145) 
for the relief of Ora L. Powers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended, are hereby 
waived in favor of Ora L. Powers, of San 
Antonio, Tex., and her claim for compen- 
sation for disability resulting from pulmo- 
nary emphysema contracted while in the per- 
formance of her duty as chief clerk at the 
station hospital, Camp Swift, Tex., between 
April 1, 1942, and February 29, 1944, is hereby 
authorized and directed to be considered 
and acted upon under the remaining pro- 
visions of such act, if she files such claim 
with the Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
tion, Department of Labor, not later than 
90 days after the date of enactment of this 
act, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
sections 15 to 20, inclusive, of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended, 
are hereby waived in favor of Ora L. Powers, 
of San Antonio, Tex., and her claim for com- 
pensation for disability resulting from pul- 
monary emphysema alleged to have been 
contracted while in the performance of her 
duty as chief clerk at the station hospital, 
Camp Swift, Tex., between April 1, 1942, 
and February 29, 1944, shall be considered 
and acted upon under the remaining pro- 
visions of such act in the same manner as if 
such claim had been timely filed, if such 
claim is filed within 90 days after the date 
of the enactment of this act: Provided, That 
no benefits except medical expenses shall 
accrue by reason of the enactment of this 
act for any period prior to its enactment.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


FREDERICK REDMOND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1415) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
Frederick Redmond. 
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There being: no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the legal guardian of Frederick 
Redmond, New York, N. Y., the sum of 
$15,000 in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for the personal injuries and all expenses 
incidental thereto of the said Frederick Red- 
mond sustained as a result of an accident 
involving a United States mail truck in New 
York, N. V., on March 16, 1945. This claim 
is not cognizable under the Tort Claims Act: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
notwithstanding the provisions of title 28, 
United States Code, section 2680, jurisdiction 
is hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
New York to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claims of Frederick Red- 
mond, an infant, and Ruth Redmond, his 
mother and natural guardian, Staten Island, 
Richmond, N. Y., against the United 
States on account of personal injuries sus- 
tained allegedly as a result of the negligence 
of a driver of a United States mail truck. 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any statute of 
limitations or lapse of time, suit upon such 
claims may be instituted within any time of 
1 year of the enactment of this act. In any 
such suit brought pursuant to this act, pro- 
ceedings shall be had and the liability, if any, 
of the United States shall be determined in 
accordance with the provisions of law appli- 
cable in the case of tort claims against the 
United States (title 28, U. S. C., sec. 1346 
(b)): Provided, however, That nothing in 
this act does or shall constitute an admission 
of liability on the part of the United States.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH J. PORTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1495) 
for the relief of Joseph J. Porter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Joseph J. Porter, 
Claremont, Calif., the sum of $65.39, as pay- 
ment of hospital and medical expenses in- 
curred from July 14, 1953, to and including 
July 24, 1963. The payment of such claim 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
said Joseph J. Porter against the United 
States on account of medical, hospital, and 
other expenses incurred as a result of such 
illness: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
‘Claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HOWARD RIECK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1912) 
for the relief of Howard Rieck. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Howard Rieck, of 
Millville, N. J., the sum of $6,162.60. Pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of Howard Rieck against 
the United States for damage caused October 
19, 1951, to property on Cedarville Road, 
Millville, N. J., by falling aircraft belong- 
ing to the Department of the Navy, the oc- 
currence not being cognizable under the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act (title 28, U. S. C.): 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$6,162.60” and 
insert “$3,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES F. BULLETTE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2338) 
for the relief of Charles F. Bullette. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Charles F. Bul- 
lette, Racine, Wis., the sum of $297.21, as 
payment of hospital and medical expenses 
incurred from August 24, 1953, through Sep- 
tember 5, 1953. The payment of such claim 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
said Charles F. Bullette against the United 
States on account of medical, hospital, and 
other expenses incurred as a result of such 
illness: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 
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MRS. JOSETTE L. ST. MARIE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2528) 
for the relief of Mrs. Josette L. St. Marie. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the application 
of all laws relating to benefits payable on 
account of death in the United States Army, 
the late Frank P. St. Marie, private, 31st 
Cavalry Reconnaissance Troop, Camp Shelby, 
Miss., whose death occurred at Camp Shelby, 
on March 9, 1943, shall be held and consid- 
ered to have died in line of duty. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment. 

Line 8, after the word “duty”, insert “Pro- 
vided, That no benefits under this act shall 
accrue prior to the date of the application 


filed by Mrs, Josette L. St. Marie on August 
31, 1945.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES R. LAW, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2768) 
for the relief of Charles R. Law, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Charles R. Law, Jr., Cameron, Tex., the sum 
of $7,747.50, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the damages 
sustained by him on account of clothing 
and household goods destroyed by fire, such 
fire having occurred in January 1954, when 
a North American Van Lines truck, which 
had been contracted for by the Air Force, was 
involved in an accident and burned, thereby 
destroying said clothing and household 
goods. The sum mentioned above is the 
value of said clothing and household goods 
for which Mr. Law has not received compen- 
sation, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$7,747.50” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,651.81.” 

Page 2, after line 4, insert “Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed g ulty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TENNESSEE C. BATTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2769) 
for the relief of Tennessee C. Batts. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Tennessee ©, 
Batts, Waco, Tex., is hereby relieved of all 
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liability to refund to the United States the 
sum of $647.50. Such sum represents com- 
pensation received by said Tennessee C. 
Batts as an employee of the Post Office De- 
partment during the period April 1, 1952, 
to include October 15, 1953, while he was 
also employed at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and was receiving dual compensation 
from the United States at a combined annual 
rate in excess of $2,000. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, 
Tull credit shall be given for the amount for 
which liability is relieved by this act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said Tennessee C. Batts, 
an amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by him or withheld from the 
sums due him in the complete or partial 
satisfaction of the claim of the United States 
for such refund. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MARGARET MARY HAMMOND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3024) 
for the relief of Margaret Mary Ham- 
mond. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 edition, title 5, secs. 
765-769; Supp. V. title 5, sec. 770), are hereby 
waived in favor of Margaret Mary Hammond, 
of Columbus, Ohio, and her claim for com- 
pensation for the death of her husband, Wil- 
liam Corbett Hammond, allegedly due to an 
injury sustained on April 26, 1938, while in 
the performance of his duties as a laborer 
with the Works Progress Administration, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, is authorized and 
directed to be considered and acted upon 
under the remaining provisions of such act, 
as amended, if she files such claim with the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, Depart- 
ment of Labor, not later than 60 days after 
the date of enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


E. S. BERNEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3194) 
for the relief of E. S. Berney. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to E. S. Berney, of 
Fallon, Nev., the sum of $12,000 in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United States 
for damages sustained by him as a result of 
representations made to him, on or about 
August 1943, by responsible officers of the 
Department of the Navy to the effect that 
the Navy would take over his ranches to be 
used as part of a bombing range on or be- 
fore October 1, 1943, with the result that he 
moved or sold his cattle and other property 
at a loss, when, in fact, the Navy did not 
enter on such ranches until April 10, 1944; 
and for which losses he has never been com- 
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pensated since the ranches were considered 
abandoned property in fixing compensation 
in the condemnation proceedings which fol- 
lowed: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That jurisdiction 
is hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the District of Nevada to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of E. S. Berney, of Fallon, Nev., 
against the United States for damages sus- 
tained as the result of any representations 
made to him by responsible officers of the 
Department of the Navy that the Navy would 
take over his ranches to be used as part of 
a bombing range on or before October 1, 
1943. 

“Sec. 2. In the determination of such 
claim, the United States shall be held Hable 
for such damages, and for any acts commit- 
ted by any of its officers or employees, to the 
same extent as if the United States were a 
private person. 

“Sec. 3. Suit upon such claim may be in- 
stituted by any time within one year after 
the enactment of this act, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time or any statute of limitation. 
Proceedings for the determination of such 
claim, and appeals from and payment of any 
judgment thereon, shall be in the same man- 
ner as in the cases of claims over which 
such court has jurisdiction under the pro- 
visions of section 1346 of title 28, United 
States Code, as amended. Enactment of this 
act shall not be construed as an implication 
of liability on the part of the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMDR. GEORGE B. GREER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3268) 
for the relief of Comdr. George B. Greer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Comdr. George B. 
Greer, United States Navy, the sum of $2,- 
206.66. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Comdr. George B. Greer against the United 
States for compensation stin due him for 
personal property lost or damaged on August 
16, 1953, in an explosion in Quarters “M,” 
New York Naval Shipyard, which he occu- 
pied as Ordnance officer of such shipyard. 
‘The board of investigation which inquired 
into the explosion recommended (in its re- 
port dated August 23, 1953) that suitable 
payment be made the said Comdr. George B. 
Greer for personal property losses, and the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel subsequently de- 
termined that $4,706.66 was due him on the 
claim, but he could be paid only $2,500 on 
account of the limitation contained in sec- 
tion 1 (a) of the Military Personnel Claims 
Act of 1945. This claim is not cognizable 
under the tort claims procedure as provided 
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in title 28, United States Code: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of Services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JULIUS G. WATSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3354) 
for the relief of Julius G. Watson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 1-year limi- 
tation of time contained in the first proviso 
of section 303 (d) (1) of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act Amendments of 
1949 (63 Stat. 867) is hereby waived in favor 
of Julius G. Watson, Key West, Fla., with 
respect to his claim for compensation under 
the provisions of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act for injuries sustained on 
March 4, 1949, while in the performance of 
his duties as engineman at the naval air 
station, Boca Chica Field, Key West, Fla., if 
he files a claim for such compensation with 
the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, De- 
partment of Labor, within 60 days after the 
date of the enactment of this act: Provided, 
That no benefits except medical expenses 
shall accrue prior to the enactment of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was. read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


KINGAN, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3964) 
for the relief of Kingan, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of money heretofore made available 
for the eradication of the disease vesicular 
exanthema in swine, to Kingan, Inc., of Rich- 
mond, Va., the sum of $13,095.82, an amount 
equal to that heretofore paid by the State 
of Virginia. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of Kingan, 
Inc., against the United States arising out 
of the destruction of swine at its plant in 
Richmond, Va., in January 1953, because of 
the infection and exposure of these swine 
to the contagious disease vesicular exanthe- 
ma. Such swine were destroyed by order 
of the Department of Agriculture of the State 
of Virginia, cooperating with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, under an 
agreement whereby such losses were to be 
indemnified on the basis of 50 percent 
by the State and 50 percent by the United 
States. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HOWARD L. GRAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4198) 
for the relief of Howard L. Gray. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of sections 15 to 20, inclusive, 
of the Federal Employees Compensation Act, 
as amended (5 U. S. C., 765-770), the Secre- 
tary of Labor is authorized (1) to consider 
any claim filed within 1 year after the date 
of enactment of this act by Howard L. Gray, 
of Fayetteville, Ark., for compensation for 
disability resulting from illness contracted 
by him while employed as a hospital attend- 
ant at the Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tal at Fayetteville, Ark., and (2) to award to 
the said Howard L. Gray any compensation to 
which he would have been entitled had such 
claim been filed within the time and in the 
manner provided by such sections. No 
benefits shall accrue under this act for any 
period prior to the date of its enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That sections 15 
to 20, inclusive, of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, as amended, are hereby 
waived in favor of Howrd L. Gray, of Faytte- 
ville, Ark., and his claim for compensation 
for disability resulting from encephalitis 
lethargica alleged to have been contracted 
while in the performance of his duty as a 
hospital attendant at the Veterans“ Admin- 
istration hospital at Fayetteville, Ark., be- 
tween the years 1938 and 1941 shall be con- 
sidered and acted upon under the remaining 
provisions of such act in the same manner 
as if such claim had been timely filed, if 
such claim is filed within 1 year after the 
effective date of this act: Provided, That no 
benefits shall accrue by reason of the enact- 
ment of this act for any period prior to its 
enactment. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BOLAND: 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “Howrd” and 
insert “Howard.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out Faytteville“ and 
insert “Fayetteville.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


as 


MARTIN F. KENDRIGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4902) 
for the relief of Martin F. Kendrigan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) Capt. Martin 
F. Kendrigan, Army of the United States, 
retired, is hereby relieved of any obligation 
to repay amounts of overpayments made to 
him by the United States during the period 
beginning on May 24, 1951, and ending on 
February 7, 1952, when, as a result of a mis- 
interpretation of section 212 of the act of 
June 30, 1932, he was employed as a supply 
cierk at Fort Lewis, Wash. 
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(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said Capt. Martin F. 
Kendrigan a sum equal to the amount of 
any repayments made by him to the United 
States on account of the overpayments de- 
scribed in subsection (a): Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: That (a) Capt. 
Martin F. Kendrigan, Army of the United 
States, retired, of Tacoma, Wash., is hereby 
relieved of all liability to refund to the 
United States any part of the compensation 
paid to him by the United States for serv- 
ices rendered by him as a civilian employee 
of the Department of the Army at Fort 
Lewis, Wash., during the period from May 24, 
1951, to February 7, 1952, inclusive; such 
employment of the said Capt. Martin F. 
Kendrigan having occurred as a result of 
a misinterpretation of section 212 of the 
Economy Act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 406), 
as amended by the act of June 15, 1940 (54 
Stat. 761; 5 U. S. C. 59a). 

“(b) That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the said Capt. 
Martin F. Kendrigan, a sum equal to the 
amount of any repayments made by him 
to the United States on account of the pay- 
ment of compensation to him referred to in 
subsection (a), plus any pay withheld from 
him at the time of his separation from the 
service as a civilian employee of the De- 
partment of the Army on February 7, 1952, 
including all pay withheld covering accrued 
leave: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
3 fined in any sum not exceeding 


1 The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALFRED J. STAHL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5389) 
for the relief of Alfred J. Stahl. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Alfred J. Stahl, 
Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of $34,732.22. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Alfred J. 
Stahl against the United States (Philippine 
War Damage Commission claims Nos. 417 
and 482) for compensation for certain busi- 
ness and property losses which he sustained 
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as the result of enemy activities in the 
Philippine Islands during World War H: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$34,732.22” and 
insert: “$5,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


IVAN N. BURLINGAME, AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5494) 
for the relief of Ivan N. Burlingame, and 
others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the fol- 
lowing officers and employees of the Public 
Housing Administration the amounts listed 
opposite their names, which amounts rep- 
resent moneys paid from their personal funds 
to liquidate deficiencies incurred in their 
accounts in good faith and without fraud, 
collusion, or negligence on their part: 

Ivan N. Burlingame, general housing man- 
ager, Badger, Wis., $10. 

John Marlin, general housing manager, 
Tullahoma, Tenn., $29.84. 

Thomas C. McDougald, management aide, 
Carver Court housing project, Coatesville, 
Pa., $25. 

Irene K. Shinn, accounts clerk, San Diego, 
Calif., $20. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN L. BOYER, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5633) 
for the relief of John L. Boyer, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
John L. Boyer, Jr., 5454 Mary Lane Drive, 
San Diego, Calif., the sum of $496.89, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for the loss sustained by him as a 
result of damage to and destruction of his 
personal property in a fire that occurred in 
the warehouse of the Buckner Transfer and 
Storage Co., 2301 Mills Street, El Paso, Tex., 
on June 3, 1954: Provided, That nothing in 
this act does or shall affect the right, title, 
and interest in and to any claim which the 
Government of the United States has as a 
result of this fire: Provided further, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with such claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating any of the provisions 
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of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIE C. PICKETT, GEORGE WIL- 
LIAMS, AND HERMAN L. LOONEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5634) 
for the relief of Willie C. Pickett, George 
Williams, and Herman L. Looney. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Willie C. Pickett, 
George Williams, and Herman L. Looney, em- 
ployees in the Helium Activity, Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, at 
Amarillo, Tex., are relieved of all liability to 
refund to the United States the sums of 
$466.57, $923.47, and $66.90, respectively, 
which they received as excess compensation 
as a result of their promotions approved on 
November 8, 1951, and which were the sub- 
ject of the Comptroller General's opinion of 
May 5, 1054 (B-119468). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. WOLODYMYR FEDYNIAK AND 
OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5635) 
for the relief of Dr. Wolodymyr Fedyniak 
and others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision contained in the Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation, 1952, approved November 
1, 1951 (65 Stat. 736), prohibiting the pay- 
ment of compensation from appropriations 
contained in that or any other act to officers 
or employees who are not citizens of the 
United States, the Comptroller General of 
the United States is hereby authorized and 
directed to allow credit in the settlement of 
disbursing officers’ accounts and to relieve 
cortifying officers of liability for such pay- 
ments for services rendered by the following 
former employees of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture: Dr. Wolodymyr 
Fedyniak, Dr. Wladyslaw Albert Grajewski, 
Ivan Kuidych, Sam Popeil Oleskowicz, Vlad- 
imir J. Pelenskyj, Petro Pshyk, and Bohdan 
Tkaczuk. 

Src. 2. Where credit is allowed in dis- 
bursing officers’ accounts or where certifying 
officers are relieved of liability in accordance 
with section 1 of this act, the former em- 
ployees receiving the payments shall not be 
required to refund the amounts thereof, and 
any such amounts which have been collected 
from such former employees shall be re- 
funded to them. 

Sec. 3. Any former employee named in 
section 1 of this act who rendered service 
during the period November 1, 1951, through 
February 29, 1952, without being compen- 
sated therefor on account of the citizenship 
prohibition cited in section 1 hereof shall 
be paid for such services out of current ap- 
propriations or funds otherwise available 
for salaries and expenses, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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A. C. ISRAEL COMMODITY Co., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5809) 
for the relief of the A. C. Israel Com- 
modity Co., Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the A. C. Israel 
Commodity Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., the 
sum of $7,582.57. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said company against the United States 
for reimbursement of the amount paid (un- 
der protest) by such company on December 
13, 1945, as damages for alleged violation, in 
connection with the sale by such company of 
imported chocolate bars, of price regulations 
established by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time. was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALBERT WOOLSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5907) 
for the relief of Albert Woolson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and 
directed to pay to the proper person or per- 
sons an amount equal to the total expenses 
incurred by Albert Woolson, of Duluth, 
Minn., the last surviving member of the 
Union Army, for medical treatment and care 
required as the result of his recent illness, 
and for any medical treatment and care re- 
quired by the said Albert Woolson after the 
date of enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANCIS BERTRAM BRENNAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 128) for 
the relief of Francis Bertram Brennan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Francis Bertram Brennan, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of William F. Brennan, a citizen 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


KURT GLASER 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 143) for 
the relief of Kurt Glaser. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Kurt 
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Glaser shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PHILOPIMIN MICHALACOPOULOS 
(MIHALAKOPOULOS) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 163) for 
the relief of Philopimin Michalacopoulos 
(Mihalakopoulos), 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the pur 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Philopimin Michalacopoulos (Mihalakopou- 
los) shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JUNE ROSE McHENRY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 271) for 
the relief of June Rose McHenry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
June Rose McHenry shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SANDRA LEA MacMULLIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 386) for 
the relief of Sandra Lea MacMullin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Sandra Lea MacMullin shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee: Pro- 
vided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the act. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INGE KRARUP 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 409) for 
the relief of Inge Krarup. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Inge 
Krarup shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ANASTASIA ALEXIADOU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 416) for 
the relief of Anastasia Alexiadou. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Anastasia Alexiadou shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CHOKICHI IRAHA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 891) for 
the relief of Chokichi Iraha. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Chokichi Iraha shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


FAVORING THE SUSPENSION OF DE- 
PORTATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 
The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 

lution (S. Con. Res. 17) favoring the sus- 

pension of deportation of certain aliens. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution; as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

T-2672008, Alcala-Jiminez, David. 

A-8258497, Bernhus, Christopher Olsen. 

A-8258490, Bernhus, Ellen Olea. 

A-8258491, Bernhus, Anne Mathilde. 

A-8258492, Bernhus, Nils Christian. 

A-6031685, Brown, Frank Naaman. 

0300-201464, Cernilogar, Mario or Mario 
Merkle. 

A- 3442862. Dapello, Giuseppe or Joseph. 

A-9746898, De Roche, Lawrence Henry. 

0300-405108, Eronen, Tynne Katariina or 
Tynne Katerina Koski (nee Talvite). 

A-7712697, Forbes, Reginald. 

A-8078862, Juarez-Chavez, Evaristo Jose. 

A-6435718, Koslevsky, David or David Cos- 
ter. 

0300-351695. Lemos, Christos Panelis. 

A-5801906, Molnar, Louis. 

A-6153079, Mukoyama, Chiyoka K. 

A-6153075, Mukoyama, Luis Reiichiro. 

A-6153076, Mukoyama, Jorge Shojiro. 

A-6153077, Mukoyama, Teresa Misuzu. 

A-6153078, Mukoyama, Federico Takumi. 

T-2760652, Naka, Hajime. 

A-6154907, Noguni, Kamata. 

A-6154905, Noguni, Nobuko. 

A-6154904, Noguni, Hiroshi. 

A-6154903, Noguni, Sadao. 

A-6154906, Noguni, Yoshiko (Victoria). 

A-7115197, Perides, Emanuel E. 

A-3817461, Persoelis, Costas. 

A-5401551, Popetz, Traian or Thomas Po- 


petz. 

0900-55372, Quilici, Cesare Ermanno. 

T-1496855, Rodriguez-Unciano, Alicia. 

A-5333372, Rulffs, Albert Richardt Corne- 
lus. 

A-5284140, Shimotsu, Teru. 

A-2658933, Tomaszek, Hugo Nicolas. 

A-6777797, Tsu, Wan-P’ei Chang or Wan- 
Pei Pauline Chang or Un Pui Cheung. 

A-7130708, Urias, Josefa Carrasco Vda De. 

A-5609541, Valadez, Pedro. 

A-3781283, Yamauchi, Kiyoko or Kiyoko 
Takemori. 

0402/13555, Benedikty, John. 

A-3485407, Chang, Pearl Chin-Ju. 

A-6045012, Chauvet, Norma or Marie Ray- 
monde Norma Chauvet. 

A-4957901, Choy, Ming Chow or Wing Chow 
or George Choy. 

A-5950851, Connelly, Richard or Connolly 
or Connely. 

A-6849528, Douglas, Frederick Charles or 
Frederick Douglas. 

A-4037689, Fernandes, Caetano or Cyril 
Fernandez. 

A-9550591, Fragna-Rey, Juan. 

A-5655987, Grisiuk, John or Jan Grisiuk or 
Ignat Sliva or Jenat Sliva. 

A-7439189, Laca, Fernando Ignacio. 

E-093560, Metti, Philip Jacob. 

A-5919881, Piiparinen, Mauri. 

A-5570728, Rai, Lal Singh. 

A-3247861, Retter Friederich. 

E- 078907, Rodriguez, Leopoldo Cantu. 

E-086948, Salgado, Mario. 

A-6922766, Stagner, Rose Louise Pearson. 

A-9727441, Tin, Chin or Lee San or Lee 
San. 

0900-64111, Velasquez-Estrada, Celestino. 

E-061647, Wilman, Rosa Salazar de. 

1409-10532, Aguirre-Gomez, Pedro. 

1409-10531, Aguirre, Catarina Ramirez De. 

V-172461, Andreoli, Carlo, 

A-1613805, Bieh, William or Wilhelm Her- 
man. 
A-1010587, Brown, John or Charles Brown. 

A-6165969, Carter, Martha Antonia (nee 
Tablas Landa). 

T-2760659, Cervantes-Diaz, Jose Luis. 

A-8031923, Chiara, Gian Paolo. 
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A-7601311, Das, Abinash Chandra. 
A-9511929, Fredriksen, Erik Emanuel. 
A-6531519, Garcia-Orozco, Daniel. 
A-€6944242, Grossman, Chaskiel. 
V-556765, Grossman, Fanni, 

A-8196295, Gutierrez-Carlos, Federico, 

A-8088726, Hansen, William Leonard. 

T-303640, Isomoto, Masanao or Masanao 
Nojima. 

0300-302349, Kui, Fung Ming or Harris 
Fung. 

A-7961879, Kynard, Edna Sonia or Edna 
Sonia Artemenko. 

A-2191134, Martin, Juan Rodrigues or 
Juan Rodrigues or John Martin. 

A-4632828, Meron, Joseph. 

A-2244858, Nitta, Sadakazu or Kazushige 
Yoshida. 

0900 /64623, Orozco-Torres, Jose. 

A-7203339, Partridge, Josephine (nee Go- 
dinez) formerly Laborra. 

A-3580428, Rafal, Pedro Corpos. 

A-1171058, Suliman, Vait. 

T-2671954, Villalobos-Ruiz, Eustaquio, 

T-1496942, Villalobos, Ramona. 

T-1496943, Villalobos, Sacarias. 

T-1496944, Vilalobos, Maria Felis or Felix. 

T-1496945, Villalobos, Marina. 

A-6357958, Voikos, Sophia Arthur. 

A-5993267, Wong, Jimmie Justo formerly 
Justo De Jesus. 

A-5541529, Chung, Raymond or Kuang Wu 
or Raymond K. Wu or Chung Kwong Wu or 
Kuang Chung Wu. 

E-084932, Colmelo, Antonio Dominguez or 
Antonio Emilio Rivero. 

A-3112391, Drayer, Hyman. 

T-2671873, Froberg, Wilhelmina formerly 
Kollmann. 

72671874, Froberg, Maria formerly Koll- 
mann. 

A-1740189, Gutierrez, Demetrio or Deme- 
trio Machado Gutierrez. 

0900-39076, Juarez, Pedro Alonzo or Man- 
uel Alonzo or Manuel Moreno or Tomas 
Pizano. 

0900-39376, Alonzo, Antonia Almaguer de. 

A-5581921, Shimotsu, Itaro. 

A-4496136, Trotta, Michele or Mike. 

E-057313, Cameron, Elsie. 

A-6028662, Contreras-Chavarria, Jose An- 
gel. 
A-6027750, 
Rosa De. 

A-6162249, Eto, Some. 

A-6162248, Eto, Yoshimitsu. 

A-6162246, Eto, Nobuko. 

A-9635249, Foo, Kut Chong. 

1500 /45912, Garcia, Margarita. 

1500/47966, Garcia, Luis. 

A-4885164, Glatter, George. 

E-6167, Gum, Ho. 

0300-376815, Ho, Zee Kwel or How or Zee 
Swei Young. 

A-6421265, Lewis, Norberta Oqulas. 

0300-308151, Liu, Hsing Hui. 

A-3559629, Magallanes, Josefina Aquiniga 
(nee Vasquez). 

A-6153080, Mukoyama, Koshiro. 

A-5328243, Pina, Jose. 

A-6075197, Rose, Senior, George Edward. 

A-6075199, Rose (nee Switzer), Ada Phyl- 


Contreras, Esperanza De La 


A-3793462, Schroeder, Alfons. 

A-5265690, Schroeder, Clara Cecelia (nee 
Hoedt). 

A-6345970, Simotas, Rose. 

0300-9214, Spinozzi, Umberto. 

A-6585178, Squeglia, Carmela or Carmela 
Volpe formerly Saggesse. 

E-8309, Squires, Lionel Allen or Kenneth 
Inness. 

0300-400307, Ten, Yuen or Yung Ten Yueh 
or Youen Loung. 

A-2722769, Tsang, Fan F. or Tom Qui 
Tsang or Sam S. Tsang or Am-Ton. 

A-6839003, Williams, Carolyn Elizabeth 
Waldron. 

A-4477561, Wilson, Mary formerly Solo- 
mon (nee Grossman). 

A-5031118, Zentack, Michael (Mike). 

A-5311563, Zentack, Sophie. 
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A-2900415, Vartanian, Mary. 

A-4878124, Ball, Marjorie Isabel, also 
known as Marjorie Hurley, Marjorie Flores, 
and Marjorie Barclay. 

E-095789, Bobek, Giuseppe or Joseph. 

A-6799994, Caffrey, Lena Serafina or L. 
Serafini Perchiazzi, also known as Serafina 
Ferchiagzi Johnson. 

0901/20233, Escobedo-Herera, Salvador. 

A-7138225, Fischer-Stern, Andrea. 

E-061661, Gonzalez-Castillo, Guillermo. 

A-1384235, Hui, William Lien-Chia. 

A-6855176, Jack, Yee Monor Yee Jack, also 
known as Charley Leung Yee. 

E-082880, Trematore, Anthony Frank. 

A-7197918, Vieyra-Mondragon, Jose. 

A-7138224, Fischer-Stern, Janos. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 7, strike out all of line 7. 


The committee amendment 
egreed to. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


was 


FAVORING THE GRANTING OF 
STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the House concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 110) favoring 
the granting of the status of permanent 
residence to certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
favors the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence in the case of each alien here- 
inafter named, in which case the Attorney 
General has determined that such alien is 
qualified under the provisions of section 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 App. 
U. S. C. 1953): 

A-9540876, Andra, Ervin Rudolf. 

A-8057219, Bacchia, Brmanno, 

T-2786643, Bain, Hong Yuan. 

A-9512692, Bang, Cheung or Cheung Ping. 

A-9825169, Barulich, Antonio. 

A-7186356, Basch, Marton. 

A-6207921, Bistreff, Stanu Salvov. 

A-6207920, Bistreff, Eugenia. 

A-7538670, Chang, Yi-An Rosita. 

0300/419969, Ching, Ah. 

A-8082325, Chung, Cheng. 

0300/396020, Chung, Shin or Shiu Chung. 

E-094561, Ding, Sing Yoh, 

A-6969986, Fabian, George Stephen. 

A-9678368, Fat, Wong or Wong Man. 

176/484, Foo, Yee King. 

A-8082056, Fook, Lo. 

A-7351309, Gruenberg, Dora. 

A-9749483, Heinsar, Meinhard or Heinsaar. 

A-9686736, Hop, Leung. 

A-7779095, Hung, Chung Shu or Francis 
C. S. Hung. 

A- 6971746, Huva, Walter. 

A-6971747, Huva, Leili. 

A-4191741, Kaminski, Kazmer or Kazi- 
mierz. 

A-7863018, Kancans, Edgar Arnolds. 

A-9575626, Kaneps, Peter Voldemars or 
Peteris Voldemars Kaneps. 

A-6967285, Kao, Evelina Tse-Ven. 

A-9139291, King, Chin or Chan Kin. 

0300/396086, Koo, Lee Yong. 

A-7133274, Ku, Min-Chuan. 

A-4760478, Lee, Ching-Ye (nee Ling). 

A-8117995, Lee, Tong. 

A-1064133, Li, Ching Po. 

A-6017699, Liang, Vi Kang or Wel Kang 
or Wei Kang Liang. 
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0300-405868, Ling, Ah Fook. 

A-6849848, Ling, Linda Chiu Huang. 

A-6703496, Lo, Yu-Cheng. 

A--6703484, Lo, Woo-Lih Lena Dunn. 

A-6962954, Loh, Arthur Tsung Yuan. 

A-6041575, Lowe, Donald Ming-Dah. 

A-7046279, Marton, Tibor William or Mayer 
or Tibor Marton, or M. T. Marton. 

A-7200780, Mascitelli, Teresa (nee Tobo- 
lik). 

A-9731869, Ming, Chan Choy. 

A-7879331, Mintz, Samson or Szymszon 
Minc. 

A-9825225, Morin, Silvestro. 

0300-18256, Nee, Kai Sung. 

A-9518299, Neng, Tan Jee or Tan Gee Ning. 

A-9577665, Olman, Karl. 

A-7371655, Paczosa, Marja. 

A-7975173, Pien, Pao Chi. 

0501-19744, Hu, Yu Ming. 

A-8031504, Ping, Lai or Lai Pyee. 

A-9290467, Poa, Tan Ki, 

A-6756976, Potasz, Judithe. 

0300-304535, Raczynski, Waclaw. 

A-6393475, Rajezyk, Szmul Dawid. 

A-9554180, Sai, Leong Kee. 

A-5869957, Sang, Tsang. 

A-6887953, Sefcik, Ludvik Tom or Louis 
H. Sefcik. 

A-8091316, Sen, Tek or Fu Theh Shin. 

A-8082001, Shah, Victor Stephen. 

A-8091356, Sing, Leung. 

A-8106036, Song, Lim Shi. 

A-9609271, Soon, Jong. 

A-7849432, Steinbergs, Juris. 

A-7849433, Steinbergs, Velta (nee Brieze). 

A-7849427, Steinbergs, Marija (nee La- 
bonovsky). 

A-7074013, Straka, Marie. 

A-7886251, Straka, Karel Alex. 

A-7061816, Sununu, Alfred Saleh. 

A-7991591, Szabo, Senior, Thomas P. 

A-7991592, Szabo, Eva Agres (nee Vicenty). 

A-7991593, Szabo, Thomas, Jr. 

A-7991594, Szabo, Adam. 

A-9561964, Sze, Chen Tek. 

A-7095904, Szonyi, Giselle. 

A-6971787, Tischler, Albert. 

A-6971783, Tischler, Vilma. 

A-8001228, Tom, Hay or Og Tom or Toy 
Loo or Choy Loo. 

A-9529458, Tsou, Fong Shi. 

A-69388C6, Virdzenieks, Niklavs. 

A-9810517, Virkebau, Uno or Wirkebau. 

A-8082068, Wai, Lee. 

A-6041703, Wu, Nelson Ikon, 

E-094562, Wun, Choy or Won Sang or Wan 
Sang. 

A-8039752, Yang, Lee Ah. 

A-9677800, Yap, Lee Eng or Yap Eng Lee. 

A-9571659, Yeh, Lau. 

A-6952737, Yuen, Yee Sin. 

A-6967543, Liu, Chin Po. 

A-6967507, Liu, Dah Wen. 

A-9525198, Kovacevic, Mitar, 


The House concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


VASSILIKI D. PAPADAKOU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1405) 
for the relief of Vassiliki D. Papadakou. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Vassiliki D. Papadakou shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
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number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ERNEST TOMASSICH AND YOKO 
MATUSO TOMASSICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1868) 
for the relief of Ernest Tomassich and 
Yoko Matuso Tomassich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: ' 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Ernest Tomassich and Yoko Matuso Tomas- 
sich shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this Act, upon payment of 
the required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct two numbers from the ap- 
propriate quotas for the first year that such 
quotas are available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the name “Ma- 
tuso” and substitute in lieu thereof the 
name “Matsuo.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Ernest Tomassich 
and Yoko Matsuo Tomassich.” 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EUFEMIA BENCICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1929) 
for the relief of Eufemia Bencich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Eu- 
femia Bencich shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANTHONIUS MARINUS 
KRONENBURG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3972) 
for the relief of Anthonius Marinus 
Kronenburg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
Anthonius Marinus Kronenburg shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
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fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Beginning on line 7, page 1, after the words 
“visa fee“, strike out the remainder of the 
bill. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


APPOINTMENT IN CIVILIAN POSI- 
TION IN DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 
TICE OF BRIGADIER GENERAL 
EDWIN B. HOWARD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1271) to 
authorize the appointment in a civilian 
position in the Department of Justice of 
Brig. Gen. Edwin B. Howard, United 
States Army, retired, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MOLLOHAN and Mr. METCALF 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to record my opposition to consideration 
of S. 1271 and S. 1272 on today’s consent 
calendar. 

These bills would grant exemption 
from our long established dual position 
statutes and permit Generals Partridge 
and Howard to accept positions as As- 
sistant Commissioners of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice, which is already 
headed by General Swing. If these bills 
were enacted, retired generals would oc- 
cupy 3 of the top 5 operating positions 
of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

In testimony before the Legal and 
Monetary Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, in justi- 
fying the employment of these generals, 
General Swing stated that— 

When a man has a big problem facing him 
he likes to have people he knows and can 
depend on and knows their qualifications. 


Normally, there would be no objection 
to such a statement, however, the situa- 
tion is immediately complicated by Gen- 
eral Swing’s background which has been 
exclusively military. As a retired gen- 
eral, he appears compelled to depend 
only on other generals or officers whose 
activities he was able to observe when he 
was in the Armed Forces. 

General Swing recently stated before 
the Armed Services Committee: 


I couldn’t find anyone to take over the 
whole operation— 
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Of the Border Patrol— 


and coordinate it from the Gulf to the Pa- 
cific. 


And again referring to the two posi- 
tions proposed to be filled by retired gen- 
erals, he stated: 

There was no one present in the Depart- 
ment who could satisfactorily fill them. 


I feel compelled to observe that these 
statements of the general are completely 
incredible. The Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service is an old established 
agency. It has over 7,000 employees. 
Yet, General Swing could find no quali- 
fied persons in the agency. In fact, it 
appears he could find no qualified civil- 
ians anywhere. 

I am sure that no one of us is ready 
to abdicate traditionally civilian func- 
tions to the military—and frankly I can- 
not accord any substance to General 
Swing’s alleged inability to find either 
civil-service career officials or civilians 
from outside of government to fill these 
positions. To me, this indicates a severe 
case of military myopia. Given adequate 
funds for its operations, as the Service 
has been given by this Congress, I am 
certain that civilian personnel would im- 
pressively acquit themselves in these po- 
sitions. 

General Swing has claimed that at no 
time prior to his administration has the 
wetback problem on the Mexican border 
ever been brought under control. If 
the General were acquainted with the 
history of his own agency, he would know 
that as recently as 1951-52 this border 
was effectively controlled when Congress, 
through a supplemental appropriation, 
approved the assignment of additional 
border patrolmen, and an airlift opera- 
tion which carried wetbacks to the in- 
terior of Mexico. However, in the suc- 
ceeding regular appropriation these 
funds were withdrawn and the patrol was 
reduced to inadequate strength. It was 
not secured again until General Swing 
took personnel from other branches of 
the service and assigned them to border 
patrol work. Since that time, he has 
been given the most generous appropria- 
tion ever granted to the Immigration 
Service for border patrol. In his first 
year as Commissioner—fiscal 1955—-Gen- 
eral Swing received $1,300,000 more for 
border patrol work than his predecessor 
had in fiscal 1954. For fiscal 1956, the 
general will have the unprecedented 
amount of $12,177,000, almost double the 
amount appropriated in fiscal 1953. If 
General Swing were honest with the 
Congress, he would admit to the fact that 
had he not received the appropriation 
requested he would not be able to do the 
job—not even by the grace of General 
Partridge. 

The Service is charged with admin- 
istering the immigration laws and has 
functions under the Displaced Persons 
Act and the Refugee Act of 1953. These 
laws were adopted by the Congress to 
give sanctuary to all peoples—and more 
recently, to give sanctuary to victims of 
totalitarian communism and nazism. I 
firmly believe that all of these laws can 
be more effectively and humanely admin- 
istered by civilian than by those whose 
total experience has been in military ac- 
tivities—I say this, recognizing as I al- 
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ways have, and without in any way dis- 
paraging the significant contributions 
our military personnel have made in the 
realm of military activities. 

I suggest that persons whose total ex- 
perience has been in the Army are rarely 
fit by experience, training, or ability to 
carry out functions of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

We are familiar with the hackneyed 
criticisms of so-called government by 
crony. Today such criticism may prop- 
erly be changed to government by gen- 
erals and this would seem to hold good 
throughout the entire Government from 
Generals Swing, Partridge, and Howard 
up to, and including, General Motors. 

I am completely convinced that there 
is nothing unique in the services or ex- 
periences of these generals that warrants 
the passage of special legislation to pro- 
vide them with an exemption from the 
dual-position statutes that have long 
been a part of our legislative pattern— 
and from which I submit, there should 
be no casual deviation. 


APPOINTMENT IN CIVILIAN POSI- 
TION OF MAJ. GEN. FRANK H. 
PARTRIDGE IN DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1272) to 
authorize the appointment in a civilian 
position in the Department of Justice of 
Maj. Gen. Frank H. Partridge, United 
States Army, retired, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MOLLOHAN and Mr. METCALF 
objected and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


SALE OF CERTAIN LAND IN ALASKA 
TO PACIFIC NORTHERN TIMBER 
co. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4853) 
to authorize the sale of certain land in 


8 to the Pacific Northern Timber 
o. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Pacific North- 
ern Timber Co., an Alaska corporation, is 
hereby authorized for a period of 1 year 
from and after the effective date of this act 
to apply for the purchase of, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to convey to the said Pacific North- 
ern Timber Co., the following described land 
situated in Alaska: That strip of tidelands 
in Shoemaker Bay approximately 6 miles 
south of Wrangell, Territory of Alaska, con- 
taining approximately 45 acres more or less 
and lying between mean high water and 
mean low water and abutting upon the land 
included in United States survey 3000, and 
lot 10, public service site, lot 11, lot 12, 
lot 13, and lot 14 of the United States sur- 
vey 2589, and more particularly described 
as follows: 

Beginning at meander corner No. 1 of lot 
14 of United States survey 2589 and extend- 
ing along a line south 89 degrees 30 minutes 
west approximately 8 chains to the mean 
low water line of Shoemaker Bay; thence 
following the mean low water line in a 
southerly direction to a point where it inter- 
sects with a line extending north 72 degrees 
10 minutes west from meander corner No. 
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1 of United States survey 3000; thence south 
72 degrees 10 minutes east along such line 
approximately 9.1 chains to said meander 
corner No. 1 of United States survey 3000; 
thence northerly along the mean high water 
mark or the Shoemaker Bay boundary of 
the property shown on the plats of United 
States survey 3000 and United States survey 
2889 to the point of beginning: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Interior shall con- 
vey only that portion of the above-described 
property which is abutting upland property 
owned by the purchaser. 

Sec. 2. That the land shall be sold to the 
said Pacific Northern Timber Co. at a reason- 
able appraised price to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, plus the cost of survey 
and preparation of a plat of survey. Con- 
veyance shall be made only if the said Pacific 
Northern Timber Co. makes the total pay- 
ment due within 5 years after notification 
by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
amount due: Provided, That the coal, oil, 
and other mineral deposits in the land shall 
be reserved to the United States, together 
with the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same under applicable laws and 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior: And provided further, 
That any such patent shall be revoked and 
shall be of no further effect in the event the 
Pacific Northern Timber Co. fails to con- 
struct the sawmill facilities at this site 
required by its contract Al0fs-1283 with the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “Shoemaker 
Bay” and insert “Zimovia Strait.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “Shoemaker 
Bay” and insert “Zimovia Strait.” 

Page 2, line 18, strike out “Shoemaker 
Bay” and insert “Zimovia Strait.” 

Page 2, line 25, strike out the remainder 
of line 25 and all of lines 1 to line 11 on 
page 3, and insert the following: “The con- 
veyance shall be made upon the payment by 
the said Pacific Northern Timber Co. for the 
land at a price to be fixed by the Secretary 
of the Interior through appraisal, plus the 
cost of survey and preparation of a plat of 
survey, after taking into consideration the 
purpose for which the land is to be used. 
Conveyance shall be made only if the said 
Pacific Northern Timber Co. makes the total 
payment within 1 year after notification by 
the Secretary of the Interior of the amount 
due: Provided, That the conveyance hereby 
authorized shall not include any land cov- 
ered by a valid existing right initiated un- 
der the public land laws: Provided jurther, 
That the coal and other mineral deposits 
in the land shall be reserved to the United 
States, together with the right to prospect 
for, mine, and remove the same under ap- 
plicable laws and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior: 
And provided further.” 

Page 4, line 5, strike out “at” and insert 
“on or adjacent to.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That 
concludes the call of the Private Calen- 
dar. 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Mr.POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to return for immediate 
consideration to Calendar No. 83 on the 
Consent Calendar, the bill (S. 941) to 
amend section 13 of the Federal Farm 
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Loan Act, as amended, to authorize the 
Federal land banks to purchase certain 
remaining assets of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
just talked to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, who earlier objected to the con- 
sideration of this bill, and explained that 
the bill allowed the Federal land banks 
to pick up what remains of the assets of 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. These assets have gotten so low 
now that the cost of servicing the loans 
which average only about $600 each, is 
out of proportion to the cost of carrying 
them, The land banks are already 
servicing such loans and can do it 
cheaper than if this work is divided up 
between two operations. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
had reserved the right to object in order 
to ask a question, but there was no 
Member on the floor at the time who 
could give me the information, so I asked 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. The gentleman from Texas 
has satisfied me that the bill should be 
passed, so I have no objection to its pres- 
ent consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 13 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“Twentieth. Without regard to any limi- 
tations or restrictions of this act, to purchase 
all assets, except cash, accounts receivable, 
and reserved mineral interests, held by the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation as a re- 
sult of loans made on or before July 1, 1947, 
in the farm credit district in which said 
bank is situated and to assume the liabilities 
of said Corporation for future payment funds 
of borrowers and trust accounts applicable 
to said assets. The purchase price of notes 
and mortgages, purchase money mortgages, 
and real estate sales contracts shall be equal 
to the total of the unpaid balances on such 
items and accrued interest thereon at the 
date as of which purchase is made, less the 
total of the liabilities of the Corporation 
being assumed by the bank as herein pro- 
vided. The purchase price of real estate, 
sheriffs’ certificates, loans called for fore- 
closure, loans in suspense, Judgments, and 
for any other assets eligible for purchase 
under this paragraph but not specifically 
identified herein shall be equal to the fair 
market value of the assets as determined by 
agreement. The total consideration for the 
purchase shall be payable over a period of 
not more than 10 years from the date as of 
which purchase is made, and upon such 
terms as shall be agreed upon through nego- 
tiation with the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


[Roll No. 64] 

Abbitt Fenton Morgan 
Albert Fino Morrison 
Ashley Flood Mumma 
Barrett Frelinghuysen O’Brien, N. Y. 
Becker Friedel O’Konski 
Bentley Pulton Osmers 
Bolton, Gamble Pelly 

Oliver P. Garmatz Pilcher 
Bowler Gavin Pillion 
Buchanan Gordon Powell 
Budge Granahan Prouty 
Burleson Gray Quigley 
Bush Green, Pa. Radwan 
Byrne, Pa. Henderson Reece, Tenn, 
Canfield Heselton Reed, N. Y. 
Carrigg Hiestand Ro 
Chiperfield Hoffman, III. Saylor 
Christopher James Scherer 
Chudoff arman Scott 
Clark Jones, Ala Sieminski 
Corbett Jones, N. C Simpson, Pa. 
Coudert Kearns Taylor 
Dague Kelley, Pa. Tollefson 
Dingell King, Pa Tuck 
Doyle Latham Wainwright 
Eberharter McConnell Walter 
Evins Macdonald Zelenko 
Fallon Ma 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 351 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
2 under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING THE ACT ESTABLISHING 
A COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(S. 1413) to amend the act establishing 
a Commission of Fine Arts. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I understand the 
House passed a bill covering this matter. 
This is a similar Senate bill that should 
have been offered at the time the bill 
was called on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is right. This bill puts on a limitation 
that was not in the other bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act establishing a Com- 
mission of Fine Arts,” approved May 17, 1910 
(40 U. S. C., secs. 104-106), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That to meet the expenses made 
necessary by this act an expenditure of not 
exceeding $35,000 a year is hereby author- 
ized.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the action by which the House passed 
the bill H. R. 4534 will be vacated and 
the House bill laid upon the table. 

There was no objection, 


NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
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itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5297) to 
provide for the strengthening of the 
Reserve forces, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5297, with Mr. 
TrIMBLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is one that has 
been badly misunderstood by the public 
generally; in some instances misunder- 
stood by the press; misunderstood by the 
people of the United States, and misun- 
derstood, too, by Members of the Con- 
gress, For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I 
am going to ask the members of this 
committee if they will suffer the incon- 
venience of not interrupting me and not 
asking questions until I have had full 
opportunity to explain the bill. I will 
then be glad to yield to anyone and 
everyone insofar as time lasts and ex- 
plain the bill as best I can. 

I have a chart here to my left. I am 
not going to present the chart imme- 
diately. I want to take up preliminaries 
before explaining the chart. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this, in 
the first place, that this is an adminis- 
tration bill. It is a bill that has the en- 
dorsement of the Defense Department, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Under Sec- 
retary of Defense. It has the endorse- 
ment of the Armed Forces generally, the 
Secretary of the Army, the Department 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Department of the Navy, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, Department of the 
Air Force. It has the endorsement of 
the commandant of the Marine Corps 
and the Marine Corps itself. It is a bill 
that is endorsed by the White House and 
has the approval of the President of the 
United States. As far as I am concerned, 
I know of no one in the whole world that 
today has the military judgment that 
we can use to rely upon in writing those 
measures for the defense of the Nation 
as has the President of the United 
States, and I am willing to follow his 
judgment in that respect. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the 
hearings in connection with this bill were 
not rushed hearings at all. They re- 
quired 8 weeks, and 8 weeks of hard 
work. I want to pay tribute to the sub- 
committee that sat with me mornings 
and afternoons and worked long hours, 
under difficult conditions and under 
pressure at times to thoroughly work out 
all of the details of the bill and satisfy 
themselves that the bill was the type of 
measure that should be submitted to the 
full Committee on Armed Services and 
should likewise be submitted to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

When I say that this measure was ap- 
proved and supported by the Pentagon, 
I do not mean, Mr. Chairman, that your 
committee accepted the Pentagon ver- 
sion of the bill blindly. On the con- 
trary, it did not. It scrutinized every 
feature and every stipulation in the bill 
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and satisfied itself in that connection 


before it was prepared to submit the bill 


and recommendations with approval to 
the House of Representatives. I do not 
mean that we did not amend the bill, 
either. We did amend it. We took out 
features, and we added features. If I 
were to tell you how many amendments 
we added or made changes in the bill 
and I should say there were 127, I think 
that I would be most conservative in 
that respect. We had 115 witnesses to 
hear. They came from all parts of the 
United States and from all groups. They 
came from patriotic organizations, 
church organizations, military organiza- 
tions, and every single person who asked 
at the time of the hearings to be heard 
was heard respectfully and patiently by 
your subcommittee. I say again I want 
to pay our committee members a tribute 
for the service that they rendered to the 
country and to the defense of the Nation 
in handling the measure as they did. 

Coming to che bill itself, this measure 
was first mentioned in this Congress by 
the President in his speech of January 
13, 1955. Iam going to read only a short 
paragraph from that speech which indi- 
cates the position of the President: 

Under the new national Reserve plan, 
selective service, and the Reserve forces in 
conjunction with our Regular Establishment 
will fulfill our security needs with the least 
possible disruptive impact upon the life of 
the individual citizen and the civilian 
economy. Flexibility is a primary character- 
istic of the plan. Constant scrutiny and re- 
view of the operation of the services will 
assure its increasing efficiency. 


That comes from the President’s mes- 
sage on January 13, 1955. 

The measure is in no sense a UMT 
plan. I have received, I suppose, hun- 
dreds of letters from all parts of the 
country saying we were writing a UMT 
bill, I think nothing is farther from the 
mind of the committee that wrote the 
bill than that we were writing a bill 
which would be a universal military 
training bill or be a side door entrance 
to universal military training. On the 
contrary, this bill has no features of 
universal military training. 

In the first place, the bill is not 
adapted to universal military training, 
Two branches of the armed services, for 
instance, the Air Force and the Navy, 
demand long term voluntary enlist- 
ments. The fundamental feature of 
universal military training is a short 
term training program for everyone. 
Long-term enlistments are a demand of 
at least two branches of the service, the 
Navy and the Air Force. In my judg- 
ment they would have opposed a uni- 
versal military training bill at this time 
for the reason that they feel it would 
prevent them from getting long term 
voluntary enlistments which they need 
so badly in the technical features of their 
work in the defense of the country. 

Universal military training is a per- 
manent program. This is a temporary 
program, Mr. Chairman. This program 
is only for 4 years. It means that we 
take up our military situation at this 
hour, we take our country down its road 
of destiny for 4 years. At the end of 4 
years the bill cuts off. Your Congress 
meets and decides then whether or not 
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it wishes to extend the bill, modify the 
bill, or drop the whole matter entirely. 
That is 4 years hence. 

This bill is not universal military 
training for the reason that there is no 
compulsion of anyone for entrance into 
the armed services. 

You say that we have the draft. The 
draft comes in under a separate bill, 
which was passed by this House several 
months ago. Every portion of this bill 
provides only for voluntary enlistments 
in the armed services. 

You have heard it bandied around that 
there is a 6 months’ program for men. 
There is a 6 months’ program, but that 
is purely voluntary and no young man 
is forced under any circumstances to ac- 
cept the 6 months’ program of training 
which is presented in this bill. The 
armed services today still wish to rely 
upon the voluntary system as much as 
possible and this bill seeks to help them 
in that program as much as possible. 

This bill is not universal military 
training, because it is not universal. 
Mr. Chairman, how can you have a uni- 
versal military training program when 
it is not is not universal? This bill pro- 
vides that not exceeding 250,000 young 
men reaching the age of 17 and not 
above 19 may be enlisted voluntarily for 


6 months’ training in the armed services 


of the United States. Therefore it has 
none of the fundamentals of universal 
military training. It is not permanent 
legislation. It is not compulsory legis- 
lation. It is not universal legislation, 
It is not adapted to a UMT program. 

As a matter of fact, the bill presents 
no new obligation of a military nature 
to our young people in the United States. 
It simply seeks to work out the obliga- 
tion we have had on the statute books 
of this country for many years. 

You say, “Yes, this provides for 8 
years of military obligation, but it does 
not provide for an 8-year program.” 
That obligation was set up first in 1941 as 
a 10-year military obligation for every- 
one, voluntary and compulsory, who en- 
ters the armed services. In 1948 that 
obligation was set up as an 8-year obli- 
gation. It has been carried on the 
statute books of this country since then. 
This bill does not seek to write out an 
8-year obligation or any kind of long- 
term obligation for the individual that 
enters the armed services, regardless of 
the way he enters it, but it merely ac- 
cepts the statutes and the laws as we 
have had them on the books for many 
years. It seeks, operating under the law 
that you have passed and that you have 
kept on the books for years, to write out 
a program of training for these people 
and to give our country a far better Re- 
serve program to back up an incom- 
parable regular Military Establishment 
to meet our troubles in time of great 
emergency. 

What are our troubles, Mr. Chairman, 
in the international field? I want to read 
you a very short statement that will give 
you some idea of what I think we have 
to contend with at the present time from 


the only powerful nation that may really 


give us trouble in the field of interna- 
tional affairs, and that is Soviet Russia. 

The Soviet Army consists of 2,500,- 
000 men organized into 175 divisions sup- 
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ported by 400,000 security—NKVD— 
troops and 80 east Europe satellite di- 
visions. The Red Chinese have 2 mil- 
lion regular army troops and 1 million 
uniformed security troops. 

Within the Soviet Army are 65 tank 
and mechanized divisions equipped with 
40,000 new tanks, and 40 new airborne di- 
visions. Other divisions have been 
motorized and provided heavy artillery 
support. On May Day this year the fea- 
ture of the parade in Red Square was 
reported to be a huge new artillery piece 
regarded by western military attachés 
as the counterpart of our atomic cannon. 

Russia and her European satellites 
have 6 million men under arms and it 
is estimated that they can field 400 di- 
visions within 30 days of mobilization. 

Within the week it has been announced 
that Russia has built several thousand 
MIG-17 supersonic jet fighter planes. 
Their speed is put at 850 miles per hour 
or more—comparable to our F-100 
Supersabre. The Soviet Strategic Air 
Army is operating units equipped with 
their new type 37 heavy, jet, intercon- 
tinental bombers. These are the equiv- 
alent of our B-52’s. Estimates of Soviet 
military aircraft production generally 
are being revised upward, including data 
concerning their counterpart of our B-47 
medium jet bomber, which they call 
type 39. 

Soviet aircraft also reported are a 
small rocket-driven interceptor able to 
climb nearly 3 miles a minute at take- 
off, and more than 7 miles a minute 
above 20,000 feet; a double delta-wing 
plane able to climb straight up; a tail- 
less fighter, carried by a TU-4—B-29 
type—mother ship, judged equal in capa- 
bility to our F-100 Supersabre; and a 
4-engined turboprop bomber able to fly 
7,650 miles nonstop. 

In support, major Red air bases are 
said to have been quadrupled in the past 
4 years. The 20,000-plane Soviet air 
force has a strength of 600,000 men. 
That is merely a little bit of data I have 
to present to you to tell you why I think 
we must, in this period of international 
tension, have a trained, well-equipped 
Reserve, ready to move without further 
training when the emergency occurs. 
In the old days when our forefathers set 
up this Government, they were able to 
go to the walls and take their muskets 
down off the side of the wall and go out 
and in a minute they were ready to 
fight the battles of this country. At the 
present time, no such situation exists. 
You must have a trained Reserve ready 
to move at an instant’s notice, if you are 
going to properly protect the freedom 
of the people of the United States of 
America, their safety and their very sur- 
vival. So I tell you that is the reason 
I think we need a better trained and 
more efficient and better organized and 
better equipped Reserve than we have at 
the present time. 

I want to say one more thing too in 
that connection. We need it for the 
reason that when Korea came, we found 
that there was no one available to use 
instantly except those who had already 
carried the heavy burden of combat in 
World War II. Therefore, we called out 
the trained men who had served our 
country in a prior war and we, your 
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committee, feel that we have an obliga- 
tion to provide additional prior-trained 
men so that in the event of another 
emergency, of the Korean type, we will 
be able to rely on others than those who 
fought World War II and those who 
fought in Korea so that we will not have 
to use them again in another emergency 
comparable to Korea. Therefore, we 
present this bill to you. 

I am going to try to explain the bill 
to you by means of this chart. I will 
try, as best I can, to show you exactly 
what the purposes of the bill are and how 
it will work. We are providing a Regu- 
lar Establishment of 2,850,000 men. We 
hope to provide a Reserve of 5 million 
men. Numbers of men are not the im- 
portant feature in the bill. The impor- 
tant features are training, equipment, 
and organization of Reserves, as we see 
it. Under this program, we would have 
a Reserve of 2.9 million in the Ready Re- 
serve, that is, 2.9 million men ready to go 
in the event of an emergency without a 
great deal of prior training, and we would 
then have the remainder of them in 
Standby Reserve as a manpower pool to 
use in “an all-out emergency,” after 
Congress has declared an emergency ex- 
ists and a state of war in fact exists 
with some other country. Then we 
would expect them all to go. We would 
have a Standby Reserve in shape and we 
would have the names, addresses, and 
communications, with those who are 
needed in that great emergency when 
it came. 

Now coming to the bill itself, as I said, 
the bill provides no method other than 
voluntary enlistment in the armed serv- 
ices. I point out this chart to you. Each 
one of these columns represents a meth- 
od whereby men can enter the armed 
services of the United States whether 
it be the Army, Navy, Air Force, the 
Marine Corps, or the Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guard likewise is support- 
ing this measure. 

In the first column we have in mind 
taking care of the National Guard. The 
bill covers the National Guard as well 
as the National Reserve generally. The 
guard is a part of the Reserve. 

In this column we would show you how 
a young fellow 17 years of age, or before 
he reaches 19, who wishes to avail him- 
self of the opportunity of going into 
the service. If he has decided he wants 
to volunteer for the 6 months’ plan, with 
a 744-year obligation, this is the way he 
would operate. He would go down to the 
National Guard unit and he would en- 
list in the National Guard for 6 months’ 
training in the active field, and for 732 
years in the Reserves. It is purely vol- 
untary on his part. He would enter in 
this column. He would serve 6 months. 
At the end of that 6 months he would 
be through his active obligation and 
then he would be placed in the National 
Guard training unit back home that he 
enlisted in. That would mean for 742 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 

That would give him 7% years’ obli- 
gation to train with his guard unit back 
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home. If, however, he wishes to go into 
the Regular Reserve and not the guard, 
he would then go down to the Reserve 
unit back home or in his neighborhood, 
and he would enlist in that unit for 6 
months’ active training in the field, and 
7% years in the Reserve training at 
home. This portion in red represents the 
6 months’ active training in the field that 
he would get. Then he would be passed 
into the Reserves back home, and he 
would be given 7½ years in the Reserve. 
During that 7% years, what would he 
do? He would attend weekly drills. 
Under the law as we have provided in 
this bill, he would have 48 weekly drills 
throughout the year. He would take 
his training during that time and he 
would comply with the needs of the 
training period in that way. Sometime 
during the course of the year he is obli- 
gated under this program to 2 weeks’ 
training in the field, and he would be 
sent sometime during this year for 2 
weeks’ training while he was on the in- 
active portion of his obligation of 7% 
years. When he got back he would re- 
enter training in his Reserve unit at 
home. 

This column represents a new type of 
voluntary obligation which we have writ- 
ten into this bill. We have written it 
in in response to a request of the Navy 
and the Air Force. This provides that 
a young man wishing to enter the sery- 
ice may go down voluntarily and enlist 
in his Reserve unit, and he would be told 
that he would be called to duty at some 
time during the first 2 years after he 
entered his Reserve program. Before he 
took his active field duty he would be 
given the usual training back home in 
his unit as a reservist. Then he would 
be called to duty sometime during the 
first 2-year period. He would serve 2 
years on active field duty, following 
which he would return to the Reserve 
and serve the balance of the 8 years, 4 
years more, in his Reserve unit. 

Then, here we come to the third col- 
umn, This is the case of the draftee. 
A man is drafted for 2 years, and he 
served that time in the active field and 
the balance of the time he puts in the 
Reserve at home. 

This column represents a voluntary 
obligation. It is a man who wishes 
to go in for 3 years voluntarily in the 
service. The balance of his time would 
be 5 years additional. Then this man 
volunteers for 4 years in active duty. 
The balance of his time would be spent 
in the Reserve. This man would come 
in on 5 years of active duty. The bal- 
ance of his time, 3 years, would be spent 
in the Reserves in training. But all 
of that is three voluntary enlistments. 

Now I want to say how this works. 
We want to give these men an incentive 
to get out of the Ready Reserve if they 
do good work. We want to give them 
an incentive; so how do we work it? 
We provide that the man who serves 
5 years will not have any duty in the 
Ready Reserves; he will be within the 
Standby Reserves. 

The man who volunteers for 4 years 
will serve 1 additional year in the Ready 
Reserves where he will do duty as an 
Inactive Reserve training at home, 
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The man with 3 years voluntary serv- 
ice would have 2 years in the Reserves 
training at home. 

The drafted man would have 3 years 
if he did satisfactory work and performed 
satisfactorily, he would cut his active 
obligation from 8 years to a total of 
5, and this portion of the obligation 
would be spent in the Standby Reserves 
where he would be called upon for no 
active training of any sort. 

Likewise, coming to this chart in the 
case of the man with 6 months’ volunteer 
training, that man would be given an- 
other opportunity to cut short his time 
by reducing his active training to 6 
months. In other words, by taking more 
training in the field he can cut his 
Ready Reserve obligation down, but the 
men with only 6 months active duty in 
the field cannot reduce their obligation 
for training. It is an obligation for 
7% years in the Reserves. In this way 
we compensate for the fact that the 6 
months’ trainee has a very short active 
training period in the field. 

We provide, also, in this bill for an 
ROTC. We have had trouble in the 
past with the fact that ROTC boys stay 
4 years in college and when they get 
out some of them fail to get commis- 
sions. In this bill every ROTC man 
who graduates satisfactorily from the 
college and the ROTC program would 
be given a Reserve commission. If he 
is needed, he serves 2 years on active 
duty; if he is surplus to the immediate 
officer need of the Regular Establish- 
ment, he is given 6 months’ training 
following his college career and then goes 
into the inactive training period sub- 
ject, as I explained to you in this chart. 

We provide also in this bill for a State 
guard. Let us assume that an atom 
bomb falls on a great city in the United 
States; our Regular forces are deployed 
overseas in the emergency and have re- 
duced their forces here at home. We call 
our Reserves into active operation at 
once. They are called into operation, 
the guard is called out in my State, 
Louisiana, for instance, and sent up to 
New York perhaps. We provide under 
the terms of this bill for a State guard. 
The States may organize their own 
guard. We do not put up money for it, 
we provide surplus equipment already in 
hand to meet such a situation of crisis 
which, God grant, may never come, but 
when the National Guard is called into 
active duty there will be some organiza- 
tion to take its place there in a critical 
emergency, and that organization is the 
State guard. 

I want to conclude at this point, then I 
will be glad to answer questions. I want 
to remind you, Mr. Chairman, of the fact 
that the idea of a Reserve is nothing 
new. George Washington, the first Pres- 
ident of the United States, mentioned in 
one of his great messages to the Ameri- 
can people on the state of the Union, 
the need for what he called a well- 
organized militia. Throughout the his- 
tory of the 13 Colonies on the Atlantic 
seaboard there was a volunteer militia. 
It was organized to protect them first 
against the incursions of the savage red- 
skins who sought to terrorize the 
colonists along the Atlantic seaboard. 
In every war since the birth of this Re- 
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public we have used components of our 
Reserve in the Active Army. In the War 
of 1812, we used them to man our forts 
and man our garrisons throughout the 
continental United States. In the War 
with Spain we found for the first time 
that our Reserves were sent overseas. 
They were sent to Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
But before they were sent they had to be 
well trained to meet the forces of Spain 
in that emergency. 

In the two great world wars that we in 
our lifetime have passed through, we 
have sent our Reserves into the field 
in large numbers to back up the Regular 
establishments, but they went into the 
field of combat only after they had re- 
ceived long periods of training. It was 
my privilege to serve in World War I, and 
it was 14 months after we declared war 
before we had a major fighting unit in 
France on the western front. In World 
War II we trained our National Guard 
for 12 long months before they were in 
shape to go out to meet the enemies we 
had in the Atlantic and in the Pacific. 

In Korea we had to call upon those 
who had borne the heavy brunt of battle 
in World War II. I think it is unfair to 
ask a man to fight in a great war, like 
World War II, then have to turn around 
and call that same man out of his home, 
away from this family, his business, his 
obligations and his ties to fight another 
war such as we had in Korea. 

We hope we can give you a Reserve 
establishment which will permit us to 
broaden the obligation of citizenship, 
also broaden the military obligation, so 
come a future Korea in the history of 
this country we can reach down and call 
upon men who are not veterans, but at 
the same time men who are well trained 
and have no prior combat experience. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Suppose you have more 
men who elect to serve under the first 
column than the National Guard will 
take care of? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. We do 
the same as we do now. We limit now 
the size of the guard of every State. 
When the number of volunteers to the 
guard in your State exceeds the quota 
for your State, they must draw on the 
quota of another State, or it will become 
“a first come, first served“ basis. Like- 
wise with the Reserves, assuming that the 
number set by the President of the 
United States as a quota for the Army 
Reserves is exceeded by the volunteers, it 
is on “a first come, first served” basis, 
which is as fair as you can make it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man mentioned over and over that there 
was no compulsion in this bill. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Will the gen- 
tleman tell me why it seems to be cor- 
rect to force a man into the Regular 
service but it is wrong to force men to 
serve in the Reserves? 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I cannot 
disagree with the able gentleman who is 
chairman of a great committee in that 
statement. I can say that the bill is so 
drawn that it is not compulsory to enter 
the Reserves. We do have the draft, 
which is the law of the Jand today. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Was not the 
very heart of the program which the 
President sent up the fact it compelled 
people to serve in the Reserves and this 
bill does not do that? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. This bill 
compels them to do good work after they 
have entered the Reserves. There is no 
drafting of men for this 6 months’ period 
into the Reserves. Does that answer the 
question? I want to say that the com- 
mittee was satisfiec with the bill that is 
presently reported. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the able gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In reference 
to active service under the National 
Guard and the Reserves, what would be 
the difference in the training that those 
two groups would have, or would they 
be taken at the same time and in the 
same units? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The 
guard is under the governor of each 
State. We run there into a historic situ- 
ation. The guard is a State force. We 
have to work with the governors. A 
man would enter the State Guard, then 
he would be transferred to the regular 
establishment for 6 months’ training, 
then he would be transferred back to 
his unit in the guard following his 6 
months’ training. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. With refer- 
ence to the National Guardsmen and the 
reservists, those two groups might be 
taken to the same camp and put under 
the same program at the same time, then 
are transferred back to the guard? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The idea 
is to integrate them there. A man can 
sign up with the guard or Reserve, and 
he will be sent to camp or put in a unit. 
They might, in one or two instances, open 
up some additional parts of camps, but 
generally speaking, he will be put in a 
unit in existence for his training, and 
he will be required to get his training 
like any other trainee would, whether a 
guardsman or a reservist. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Do I under- 
stand that you will set up periods of 
training for these groups and you will 
take them in in groups, say, at every 
omens or every month or something like 

at? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. They esti- 
mate there would be something like 8,500 
per month the first year. But, of course, 
that is based upon a floor of 100,000, 
which would be the minimum amount 
which might be set for volunteer pur- 
poses under the 6 months’ training for 
the first year. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Would those 
people have the opportunity in the Na- 
tional Guard, then, to select the branch 
of the service? In other words, the 
Army, the Air Force, or the National 
Guard? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It would 
be handled just exactly as it is handled 
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at the present time. In fairness to 
everyone, let me say this, that the Air 
Guard is pretty well filled up. I would 
not want to tell this Congress that if the 
Air Guard were completely filled up and 
a man wanted to go down to the Air 
Guard, that they would open the ceiling 
just to get him in when the Air Guard 
had been filled up. Likewise, if you take 
the Navy and the Air Force, they have 
said that they think they can get under 
this long-term program of voluntary en- 
listment the number they need for the 
air program. They say they would 
rather have a man coming in 4 years vol- 
untarily than a 6-month trainee. If 
they can get their volunteers for 4 years 
or 3 years, they are going to take the vol- 
unteers until their quota is filled up. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, in connection 
with the question asked by the gentle- 
man from Missouri, if I understood it 
correctly, he can volunteer for some par- 
ticular Reserve component before he gets 
his training. In other words, he volun- 
teers for 6 months’ training in the Army 
Reserve, under the National Guard, or 
the Air Force or the Navy air force pro- 
gram, and then he gets his training and 
reverts back to that particular service. 
However, with the permission of the two 
services, he can transfer. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
very true, and I thank the gentleman 
very much for his contribution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. When the Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill was before 
the House last week statements were 
made that the Reserve setup had been 
poorly handled in the past. Does the 
gentleman think that the Reserve setup 
is now competent to handle this influx 
of reservists? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Well, we 
have to depend upon the executive 
branch of the Government. I will say 
this, it was poorly handled; it has been 
poorly handled in many cases in the past. 
We hope and trust to exercise some sur- 
veillance over the Department, as a leg- 
islative body, to try to see that the Re- 
serve program is more efficiently han- 
dled than in the past. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. To answer that 
part of the question as to whether or 
not the Reserve program will be prop- 
erly carried out, we have provided, of 
course, in this bill for a report from the 
Department of Defense each January 
so that we can review the program to 
see whether or not it is being properly 
executed. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. This is just a 
hypothetical case. In the event that 
someone volunteers for 4 years as com- 
pared to somebody that just joins the 
Reserve for 6 months, in the event of an 
emergency does this bill determine which 
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will first be brought back into Federal 
service? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. In Ko- 
rea, when the emergency came along, 
we had no method of screening. We 
called, for instance, at that time, as a 
truck driver, a man who had been prac- 
ticing law for 5 years. We called as a 
bookkeeper a man who had been prac- 
ticing dentistry for 5 years. We called 
into service for Korea men who had been 
dead for several years. We had no way 
of screening. We had no way of keep- 
ing up with the reserves. This bill pro- 
vides that we shall screen these reserves 
from time to time, and if there is any 
Reserve that cannot go, he will be 
screened out of the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. In other 
words, the volunteer for 4 years might 
be brought back into Federal service be- 
fore the 6-month trainee. In the event 
of an emergency, does this bill provide 
that one who has merely taken a 6 
months’ training course will go into 
active service sooner than someone who 
had served for 4 years as a yolunteer? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No; it is 
on a different basis. The basis is this. 
Where you need a certain number of 
engineers, you call engineers. If they 
need a dozen engineers, for instance, 
they would consider the equities; is it 
fair to call in a man who has done such 
yeoman duty for a long time or call in 
another one? In other words, they are 
to consider the equities in that case. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. In other 
words, under this bill someone who had 
served 4 years, in comparison with some- 
one else who had had training for 6 
months, could be brought back sooner 
than the one who had served only 6 
months? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. If they 
needed a lawyer or an engineer or a sci- 
entist, and he had been in service for 
4 or 5 or 6 years, they could call him 
back if they had to have him. If a hard- 
ship is created, a Reserve would not be 
called. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. And let some 
of the 6 months’ trainees go? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It could 
happen, yes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I was interested 
a while ago when the gentleman began 
his talk, in his statement that there was 
much confusion and misunderstanding 
about this bill, not only here, but with 
the people back home. I find that to be 
a true statement. There is much con- 
fusion. I wonder if my distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee would 
answer a question or two in the hope that 
we might clear up some of that confu- 
sion? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
be glad to. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is it not true 
that this bill, if enacted, will become a 
part of the Selective Service and Train- 
ing Act which is now the law? That is, 
this bill is an amendment to it, but this 
bill is a voluntary matter, and will be- 
come part of another law that has a 
compulsory feature. Therefore, if this 
bill is enacted, we will have a law that is 
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one part compulsory, the present law, 
and this new bill which is purely vol- 
untary; is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
right; that is substantially correct. I 
thank the able gentleman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I have one more 
question I would like to ask, if I may. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. On page 5 of 
5 bill, in the second paragraph, I find 

is: 

Until July 1, 1959, any person herein de- 
scribed may enlist in the Army National 
Guard, the Air National Guard, or in the Re- 
serve or in any unit of the Reserve. 


Ea not that the gist of the gentleman's 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. There is a 4-year period of en- 
listment that can be had voluntarily. 
We hope by the year 1960 that we can 
come to the Congress and say that we 
have a Reserve composed of prior trained 
servicemen who have at least 6 months’ 
training in the active field. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. One more ques- 
tion, if I may. Then under this bill, if 
it becomes law, no boy not now in the 
service will be required or compelled or 
ordered to leave his home and go to the 
recruiting station and enlist, is that true? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. It is purely voluntary. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. But once he does 
enlist, he is in for a total of 8 years, 6 
months of which is training and the 
balance various kinds of training, the 
Standby Reserve, the Ready Reserve, and 
so forth. Under the original part of the 
legislation, which is the present Selec- 
tive Service Act passed by this Congress, 
he has a total of 8 years, of which the 
first 2 years are active training; is that 
correct? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, That is 
correct. I can say this for these young 
men who are 17 years of age who come 
down and volunteer for 6 months, that 
they are going to be required to get their 
parents’ consent, just as all minors are 
required to have the consent of their 
parents before entering the service. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, I yield. 

Mr. FORD. Earlier in the considera- 
tion of this bill the gentleman from Iowa 
indicated that the military subcommit- 
tee on appropriations had been critical 
of the Reserve program. I think it should 
be pointed out in all fairness that any 
criticism we had was primarily directed 
at a lack of manpower and not necessar- 
ily directed at the management of the 
program. As I understand it, this pro- 
posed legislation is a big step forward to 
produce the necessary manpower. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Yes. I 
will say that we have a legal limit on the 
Ready Reserve now of 142 million men, 
but we actually have in the Ready Re- 
serve 2% million men. We do not train 
them. There is no procedure which 
would require them to train and to be 
well organized and well equipped for use 
in the immediate emergency. That is 
what we have provided. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 
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Mr. BELCHER. Referring to the 
fourth category, where the man is draft- 
ed and in for 2 years, and then is liable 
for 3 additional years, what is the pres- 
ent law? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The pres- 
ent law is for a total of 8 years. The dif- 
ference we make is that we give him 
encouragement, let him do good work, as 
is shown on this chart, in his Reserve 
duty training, and then if he does that 
we release him to the Standby Reserve 
where he will have no training. 

Mr. BELCHER. But it does not 
change that obligation at all. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It 
shortens the Ready Reserve obligation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I want to say first of 
all that as far as I am concerned I am 
going to support this proposition because 
I think it is needed and necessary. 

I want to add one further word to the 
proposition raised by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. In the course 
of certain conversations about this 
measure some question was raised. As 
far as I am concerned, I think we need 
some reserves other than the boys who 
have already served 4 years. While pos- 
sibly it might not be effective to try to 
write definite language into the law re- 
quiring that the boys in the Reserve who 
come in for the 6 months in the Reserve 
be called first in all cases, I think the 
record here as we make it ought to make 
it abundantly clear that we are in very 
large measure passing this legislation to 
create a body of reserves other than 
among the boys who have already served 
2, 3, or 4 years. Wherever possible the 
people having the program in charge 
should call the boys who have come in 
for the 6 months to be a part of the 
Reserves ahead of the boys who have 
already served their time but are re- 
quired to serve a certain time in the 
Reserves. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That 
certainly sounds equitable. I call the 
attention of the gentleman to page 17 
of the bill. We take the combat veteran 
off the hook in this bill, because under 
this classification he will not be called 
until consideration has been given to the 
others. Then we provide for certain 
categories which I commend to the 
Members of Congress to study. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. What does the 
gentleman mean by a combat veteran? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I mean a 
man who served in the course of the 
Korean war. We provide for the date 
July 27,1953. That was the termination 
of the Korean war. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. So that if I join 
the Army or the Navy and do my enlist- 
ment, whatever it is, how long do you 
put me in the Reserves, then? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It de- 
pends on how long you join. If you en- 
list for 5 years you are in the Standby 
Reserve with no obligation of training of 
any sort for 3 years. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes, but you are 
obligated to be drafted if we have a war. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. You are 
obligated to be drafted whether you are 
in the Reserves or not if we have an 
allout war. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. How many Re- 
serves do we have now? 

Mr. VINSON. Two million two hun- 
dred thousand. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. We have 3 million 
under arms? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. We are 
reducing to a regular establishment 
of 2,850,000. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman has re- 
ferred to column No. 4 as the draftee 
column for the 2 years. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Two 
years’ drafted active service, the balance 
is in the Reserves. 

Mr. VORYS. Is there not still a pos- 
sibility of volunteering for 2 years for 
service in the Army? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Yes; you 
can go in through the Reserves here as 
a volunteer, and then sometime in the 
first 2 years you will be called to active 
duty for only a 2-year active period. 

Mr. VORYS. I thought that there was 
a Richards amendment that was still in 
the law that provided that a man could 
still volunteer for 2 years of active duty 
in the Army. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. This is 
the way they go in, but I understand it 
is legal to accept 2-year volunteers. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman made 
some reference indicating that this bill 
may change the status of graduate ROTC 
men. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Yes; it 
will guarantee him a commission. It 
does not change his status, but it will 
guarantee that he will get a commission 
when he finishes the ROTC course. 

Mr. MORANO. Assuming that this 
bill becomes a law, with what graduating 
class will it take effect? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It will 
take effect within 2 months after the bill 
is passed and signed and becomes a law. 

Mr. MORANO. Does that mean a class 
graduating this June would come under 
this bill, if it is passed? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. If it be- 
comes a law by then. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr, MASON. I just have one question. 
An emergency happens. I have been in 
the Army for 4 years. You have been 
in the Army for 6 months. I do not care 
whether iu is a draftee or not. Who is 
better prepared to handle that emer- 
gency and go right into battle—the 
6-month trainee or the 4-year trainee? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Of course, 
tno gentleman answers his own ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MASON. That is exactly what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] 
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was getting at and what the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] was get- 
ting at. The fellow who is best able to 
do the job that is needed is the one who 
is going to be called. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I will say to 
the gentleman, in my opinion, there 
would be few volunteers if they knew 
you would keep taking them back first 
in the event of an emergency. You 
would have no volunteers whatsoever. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. May I 
point out that the man who is in the 
Standby Reserve will not be called out 
of the Standby Reserve to active duty 
except through the draft board. The 
draft board will screen them and see 
that equity is done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. DEVEREUX]. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all I would like to compliment the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS] 
for his extreme patience in hearing ev- 
erybody and anybody who had anything 
to say about this bill, with the exception 
of one person who came before us about 
whom we knew a little concerning his 
background. When he insisted that he 
would not answer certain questions we 
immediately arose and would not hear 
him any longer. 

First of all, in the approach of this 
bill, I think we want to keep in mind 
that this bill is designed to meet the 
needs of our forces so that we can prop- 
erly defend our country. ‘You must not 
forget that. This may not be the solu- 
tion, but certainly, in our judgment, the 
members of the committee and the sub- 
committee, it is the best solution we have 
been able to arrive at under the circum- 
stances. We are not just trying to pile 
a lot of people in and push them through 
a UMT program. We are trying to pro- 
vide a Ready Reserve that could be called 
upon in case of emergency, and which 
will, in truth, be ready so far as we can 
be ready with a Reserve force. We must 
remember that we have a 6 months’ 
training program which is a minimum. 
In the judgment of our best advisers and 
in our best judgment, this is necessary 
to give a foundation so that men who 
then go on into the Reserve units and 
continue with their training will be of 
some value; a ready force, and the mini- 
mum that we need to defend our country. 

The question about whether the pro- 
gram will be good or bad is just like any 
other law that we write. Perhaps we 
will have to ride hard on the Department 
of Defense to see that the program is 
properly executed. We do that by mak- 
ing the Defense Department come back 
to us once a year and report on their 
stewardship. We have given a certain 
amount of flexibility to the Defense De- 
partment because you have so very many 
variables to be considered in any such 
program as this. But I can assure you 
that we have not given the Department 
of Defense carte blanche so far as the 
execution of this law is concerned. 
There has been a great deal of criticism 
of our so-called Reserve as of today. I 
think a great deal of that is justified. 
However, one of the big things we have 
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found during our hearings was that we 
now have units where we have a strong 
nucleus of officers and noncommissioned 
officers, but we have nothing but chiefs, 
and no Indians. I assure you, you can- 
not keep officers interested unless you 
have some tools for them to work with. 

With reference to the question about 
those who will come in under the 6 
months’ program, I know there will be 
great opposition brought to bear upon 
that section, saying it will disrupt the 
high-school programs of various boys. 
Remember, they will not be accepted un- 
less they have their parents’ consent. 
So that puts to rest that part of it. 

I think perhaps it was not brought out 
too clearly, but, for instance, those men 
who enlist in the National Guard or the 
Reserves are enlisted for 8 years—2 years 
of which will be on active duty. So that 
they do, in fact, have 6 years’ Reserve 
obligation. However, we say, “If you 
properly and faithfully perform your 
Ready Reserve obligation—that is, 1 or 
2 or 3 years—then you go over into the 
Standby Reserve.” That is the same 
program we have for all of these men, 
with the exception of the 6-month boys. 
The reason we cannot make that pro- 
gram too attractive is the fear that it 
might be so attractive that you would 
have everybody going into that program 
and it would cut down on our volunteer 
program. 

A man who serves 5 years active duty 
goes immediately into the Standby Re- 
serve. On this whole program we are 
trying to design it for a long-range pull. 
We have blown hot and we have blown 
cold. We have had our peaks and our 
valleys. But we must set up a sound 
plan. One alternative we have is the 
one we had at the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war. We had no Ready Reserve. 
As a result we called on everybody and 
anybody, helter skelter, hither and yon. 
We all know the objections we had to 
that. Many men were called to active 
duty who should not have been called. 
But under this program we will continu- 
ously screen men, first from active duty 
in the Ready Reserves. Then, while they 
are in the Ready Reserves, they will be 
continuously screened as to whether or 
not they should be in the Ready Reserve. 
When we speak of the Ready Reserve, we 
want people who are ready to go at a mo- 
ment’s notice. We will screen out the 
people who have hardship cases, because 
their status has changed, because they 
have essential skills, and so on. We will 
not disrupt the economy of our country. 
In that way we will take away many 
of the objections that some people have 
to this bill. 

I cannot see any easy way out on pro- 
viding these forces. To, you who can 
find an easy way out, my hat is off to you. 
It is our responsibility to provide defense 
forces for our country. We must provide 
them one way or another, either by a 
strong Ready Reserve or a huge stand- 
ing force. We have no other choice. 
If, however, we have a properly trained 
Reserve, then we can, in my judgment, 
reduce our standing forces to a degree. 

As far as I personally am concerned, I 
am willing to accept my responsibility 
and vote in support of this measure. 

cI——408 
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I think, however, before this debate 
goes very much further we are going to 
hear a great deal of criticism of the mili- 
taire. Perhaps I should not bring this 
up, having served a few years in the Reg- 
ular forces myself, but let us not forget 
this: 

It was Tommy this and Tommy that 
And Tommy go away, 

But it was “Howdy, Mr. Atkins” 
When the band began to play. 


Fortunately, the band is not playing 
now, but let us not be so shortsighted 
that we will not vote to support the rea- 
sonable program which your Committee 
on the Armed Services has presented. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. We all have tremendous 
respect for the gentleman’s experience 
and ability. Will the gentleman tell us, 
or will we find in the report some place 
an explanation, how this 6 months’ 
training plus 48 hours or evenings, plus 
2 weeks, is going to provide an Active 
Reserve that is able to go into action 
immediately when there is an emer- 
gency? In prior times we found when 
we had a National Guard with some sim- 
ilar amounts of training that they had 
to go to camp for 6 months or a year 
before they could go into battle. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I believe I can ex- 
plain that to a degree. They, of course, 
will not be battle-worthy troops, there 
is no question about that; to think so 
would be to fool ourselves. However, 
they will be very much better prepared 
than under our present program and pri- 
marily because in the National Guard 
and the Reserve units, when a man en- 
lists he goes directly for 6 months’ train- 
ing. Without it he would be a very, very 
raw recruit and as a result your officers 
and senior noncommissioned officers 
have to devote the greater part of their 
time and attention to training them in 
the fundamental school of the soldier, 
and so forth; whereas with this 6 
months’ program he will have accom- 
plished that and the man will have gone 
on into specialized training. Then when 
the man goes into the Reserves it will be 
possible to go ahead with the unit train- 
ing. Do I make myself clear on that? 

Mr, JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. How does the Reserve ob- 
ligation of a man who elects a 2-year 
period of active duty compare with the 
Reserve obligation of a man who ignores 
it altogether and elects to be called up 
by selective service? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. As far as the Re- 
serve obligation is concerned it is exactly 
the same whether the man enlists or is 
drafted; the total service is exactly the 
same. 

Mr. JONAS. But in the matter of his 
obligation in the Reserves, how will his 
length of service in the Reserves com- 
pare? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. It is shown by this 
chart. 

Mr. JONAS. Are we requiring the 
men who are discharged now after an 
experience of 2 years to enter the Re- 
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serves? We are not sending them to the 
Reserves, are we? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Yes. 
the Reserves. 

Mr. JONAS. I know, but they do not 
have these 48 drills a year, they do not go 
into the Active Reserve. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. They have an ob- 
ligation and, fortunately, to a certain de- 
gree, men are recognizing the obligation 
of going into it. As far as the imple- 
mentation of the thing is concerned, the 
Defense Department has been hesitant 
to implement the law. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with the greatest reluctance I rise to ex- 
press grave doubts as to the validity of 
this measure. I had not the opportunity 
of serving on the subcommittee which 
sincerely and earnestly studied it for a 
good many days. I had only the ad- 
vantage of reading most of the volumi- 
nous testimony and hearing the testi- 
mony that was adduced before the full 
committee. It is with a great deal of 
trepidation, therefore, that I rise to ex- 
press these doubts, because I have just 
been informed that the administration 
thoroughly supports this measure. 

Who am I to question the judgment of 
the greatest military geniuses of our 
time? I would, however, in the small 
time allowed me, as a plain country law- 
yer from Maine, as a man who has 
served his country, and who has served 
in a Reserve unit and who is presently 
@ member of the Air National Guard, 
like to express the doubts which I have 
about this bill. 

In the first place, the key to our de- 
fense in this atomic age is a fine combat- 
ready standing force. Whether you be- 
lieve in the theory of atomic retaliation 
or you believe in fighting all of these 
peripheral wars, the first requisite is a 
combat ready Air Force, a combat ready 
Navy and ground force. 

What does this bill do in that respect? 
If you will read the testimony of the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force and of 
the Chief of Staff of the Navy you will 
find there is a question in their minds, 
and a grave question, as to what effect 
this bill providing for the volunteer in- 
duction of 6 months’ trainees in numbers 
between 100,000 to 250,000 will have on 
the 4-year enlistees which the Navy and 
the Air Force have so long acquired. 
They express a doubt that if this goes 
on and is poorly administered, as it 
might be, it will seriously affect volun- 
teer enlistments in those two branches 
of the service. There can be no question 
but what it does each year dry up to the 
extent of 100,000 to 250,000 men, men 
who might otherwise be volunteer en- 
listees in the Air Force and in the Navy. 

Here is the second thing that gives me 
concern about this bill. It is true that a 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Armed Forces is still considering the 
matter. It is the fact it does not do 
anything to remedy this Nation's plight 
with regard to scientific and engineering 
personnel. It does not do a thing in 
that respect. I know that the gentleman 
from Maryland wants to ask a question, 
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but if he will let me go on I think I will 
cover it. 

We had testimony before our commit- 
tee that this Nation is presently produc- 
ing 22,000 scientific and engineering 
personnel a year as against 54,000 being 
produced in Russia. All this bill does is 
to say that those who are employed in 
scientific and engineering pursuits es- 
sential to the national defense can vol- 
unteer for 6 months and thereby be 
taken away from essential defense work 
for 6 months. Is there any necessity 
for that? 

Third, this bill further complicates 
the situation of American youth in plan- 
ning their future. It just adds another 
bewildering, confusing alternative; and 
if you do not think it is bewildering and 
confusing, just read the terms of this 
bill. Shall he volunteer for 6 months? 
Shall he take a chance on being drafted? 
Shall he go to school and try to be de- 
ferred, then when he gets older be 
drafted for 2 years? 

If you are going to have a scientific 
and engineering personnel, as the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HinsHaw] 
has so ably told our committee, these 
boys must be able to plan their future, 
plan their education, plan their gradu- 
ate work. We are woefully behind in 
scientific and engineering personnel. 

Just what does this bill do, when you 
analyze it? The first way to analyze it 
is to note those who appeared in opposi- 
tion. There appeared in opposition to 
this bill the Air Force Association, the 
Naval Reserve Association, the National 
Guard, and the Air National Guard, all 
in opposition to the bill. The Air Force 
Reserves and the Naval Reserves say 
they want to continue the reserve sys- 
tem that is voluntary and they want no 
part of a compulsory reserve system. 
Read, if you will, the testimony of the 
Air Force and the Navy—lukewarm, very 
lukewarm, in their endorsement of this 
measure, an endorsement, I think I may 
say, because for almost a year I learned 
part of the politics I now possess over in 
the Pentagon, because it was part of 
a Pentagon arrangement between the 
Services. 

The title of this bill should be “A bill 
to build up the reserves of the Army,” 
because neither the Navy nor the Air 
Force want any part of compulsory re- 
serves, nor do they want any part of the 
6 months’ trainees. 

The Navy and the Air Force need 4- 
year enlistees, and there is every reason 
in the world that they need those 4-year 
enlistees, after they have completed 
their training, because modern techno- 
logical warfare requires that the Air 
Force and the Navy have these technical 
men in their Reserves and not just 6- 
month trainees. I believe that this bill 
will weaken rather than strengthen our 
reserve system. It is a bill primarily to 
build up the Army Reserve. Will it suc- 
ceed? Who knows? How many young 
men 17 to 19 would volunteer to go in 6 
months with a 744-year Reserve obliga- 
tion? If it does not work, what is the 
Army going to do? The next thing for 
the Army to do is to come in here, not 
to ask for universal military training— 
I do not use that word—but to come in 
here and ask this Congress to conscript 
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6-month trainees in the proper Reserve. 
And then what a story we will have. 
While we are conscripting young people 
for 6 months to go into the Army we will 
be drafting the young men living next 
door to him to go into the Army for 2 
years. 

Now, I believe that this legislation is 
in large measure not legislation but a 
complete delegation of our legislative 
authority to the Executive. In the first 
place, for the first time to my knowledge 
we are giving the President the unprece- 
dented authority of calling up a million 
reservists without the consent of Con- 
gress. Prior to that, he could call up the 
Reserves, but Congress had to specify in 
what number. 

Now, read the terms of the bill. It is a 
complete delegation of authority to the 
military. It gives them complete con- 
trol over the lives of these youths. What 
of these 6-month trainees? It is noted 
in the bill that persons with critical skills 
engaged in critical defense supporting 
industries may be allowed to fulfill their 
military obligation by serving on active 
duty for training. Who determines 
that? The President, undoubtedly, 
through the military. Then it sets up a 
system of screening where you get a 
proper distribution of critical skills be- 
tween military service and essential 
civilian service. Who determines that? 
The military again; not your local draft 
boards, but the military. Then, when 
you finally get the members of the Ready 
Reserve in the Standby Reserve, you flop 
over again and let the draft board deter- 
mine how that Standby shall be screened. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman from 
Maine has advised the committee that 
he is opposed to this bill. Does he not 
think he is under obligation to advise 
the committee of a plan or what he pro- 
poses to do about it? What suggestion 
does the gentleman have to offer in lieu 
of this proposal? 

Mr. NELSON. Well, I would say to my 
distinguished chairman, the illustrious 
gentleman from Georgia, that if the gen- 
tleman from Maine had had more than 
10 minutes, now almost gone, he would 
certainly endeavor to answer his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is a 
member of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman is a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, and he had ample op- 
portunity there in the committee to point 
out what should take the place of this 
program. I am not trying to be critical, 
but I would appreciate it, and the Con- 
gress would appreciate it, and the com- 
mittee would be benefited if the gentle- 
man would offer his alternative to this 
proposition. 

Mr. NELSON. Well, there are a good 
many alternatives, I would say to my 
distinguished chairman. I would just 
suggest one to him that was suggested 
to me by the members of the National 
Guard. The National Guard feel that 
they could completely and adequately 
take care of this problem if their appro- 
priation was increased and their quota 
increased to take care of this number of 
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men, 100,000 a year. But the Army does 
not want them in the guard. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to ask 
the gentleman concerning the language 
on page 5 where it says three different 
times about what people may enlist or 
volunteer for this particular 6-month 
training. If the gentleman will refer to 
page 5, he will see that it says: 


Until July 1, 1959, any person herein de- 
scribed may, within quotas— 


And so forth. Then on line 12 it says: 

Under such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Army * * * 
any person who has not been ordered to re- 
port for induction under this act may be 
enlisted to serve on active duty— 


And so forth. Then on line 20 it says: 
Any person who is under the age of 19 
years and who has not received notice to re- 


port for induction under this act may be 
enlisted to serve— 


There are three different conditions. 
The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks] referred to a boy 17 to 19 years 
of age as being the only one eligible for 
this, and yet there are two other classi- 
fications of persons. Now, what applies? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. Chairman, I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I will say 
this: If the gentleman will read those 
sentences very carefully and study them, 
as I did last night, he will find that they 
are entirely harmonious; that a young 
man 17 to 19, before the draft board gets 
behind him, can avail himself of this 6 
months’ volunteer program. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Of course, that is 
covered by the previous language, that 
any person can, but he does not have to 
be 17 to 19. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That 
means anyone 17 to 19, provided the 
draft board has not yet sent him notice. 

Mr. HINSHAW. If the gentleman will 
read the language beginning on line 16, 
he will see that it says: 

Any person who has not been ordered to 
report for induction under this act may be 
enlisted to serve on active duty for train- 
ing—— 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That re- 
fers to those who are 17 to 19, as the gen- 
tleman will see when he studies the bill 
carefully. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The next line reads— 
that is, line 20— 


who is under the age of 19 years. 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, That is 
correct. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Then there is dupli- 
cation of language there. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. There is 
some duplication, but it does not hurt 
the bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Iam bringing up the 
question because I know these boys, and 
when they start reading this language 
and try to find out what it means, they 
are going to be confused, just as is the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman from Louisiana is not confused. 
He knows what it means. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, on 
many aspects of military legislation I 
defer to the experienced judgment of my 
colleagues in this House who, as mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee, 
the House Appropriations Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee, or the Government 
Operations Committee, have made these 
subjects a matter of extended and inten- 
sive study over the years. I expect to 
continue to do so, at least until I have 
acquired a great deal more experience 
and wisdom in this highly technical and 
specialized field than I now possess. 

But from time to time legislative pro- 
posals in the military field also involve 
basic principles and issues of govern- 
mental philosophy important to all 
Americans, vitally related to our very 
form of government and directly affect- 
ing the lives, plans, and freedom of our 
citizens. 

A Member of Congress—even a new 
Member—who addresses himself to such 
a subject does not thereby assume the 
role of technical expert but rather, it 
seems to me, meets a fundamental obli- 
gation as an elected Representative un- 
der our constitutional system. 

I feel very strongly that the legisla- 
tive subject involved in H. R. 5297, the 
national Reserve plan, partakes of this 
broad character and imposes this re- 
sponsibility. I am impelled to speak be- 
cause there is no issue before this pres- 
ent Congress which has brought to my 
desk as large a volume of correspondence 
from my district, both pro and con. I 
am further emboldened to speak on this 
subject by the fact that my deep interest 
in this matter had its genesis in my 342 
years’ association with my distinguished 
and beloved predecessor, the late Con- 
gressman Paul W. Shafer, who served 
long and ably as a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

Let me preface my statement of views 
on this proposed legislation with a 
a rather elementary analysis of the prob- 
lem before us. 

We are dealing here with one facet of 
the broad problem of procuring needed 
manpower for the Armed Forces—in this 
case for the National Guard and a Ready 
Reserve. The proposal before us en- 
visions a total Ready Reserve of approxi- 
mately 2,900,000. I am not here con- 
cerned with any question as to the pro- 
posed size of this force but solely with 
the question of the proposed methods of 
military manpower procurement under 
this program. 

Now, fundamentally, there are three 
methods of procuring military man- 
power, whether for active duty forces or 
for the Reserves—First, the voluntary 
method; second, the compulsory method; 
and, third, the threat-of-compulsion 
method, 

Today the voluntary method of re- 
cruitment has become very limited and 
circumscribed in its operation due, of 
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course, to the continuation of the draft 
with the factors of compulsion and 
threat-of-compulsion which this in- 
volves. 

Once upon a time in American history 
all military manpower was recruited by 
the voluntary method. Today the only 
true and identifiable volunteers are the 
men who enlist or reenlist for military 
service—Active or Reserve—after hav- 
ing fulfilled their draft duty require- 
ments. 

The compulsory method of military 
manpower procurement is self-explana- 
tory. It applies specifically to those 
whom General Hershey taps on the 
shoulder. 

The ultimate application of this meth- 
od occurs in wartime when all voluntary 
enlistments are arbitrarily suspended. 
The ultimate application of this method 
in peacetime would occur under a system 
of universal compulsory military train- 
ing and/or service. 

The third method of military man- 
power procurement—the threat-of-com- 
pulsion method—is something new so 
far as the nonwartime experience of the 
American people is concerned. It is the 
product of the carry-over of the draft 
into peacetime. This method can be 
described with equal accuracy as a quasi- 
voluntary method and as a quasi-com- 
pulsory method. It is a sort of twilight 
zone between absolute voluntarism and 
absolute compulsion. It is neither white 
nor black but gray. 

With the extension of the draft law 
and the draft threat there exists a cli- 
mate of compulsion which brings in 
enlistees without the formality of an 
induction order. Today's lowered draft 
quotas indicate that this is numerically 
the most productive source of military 
manpower at the present time. 

I should note in this connection one 
subsidiary but nonetheless important 
fact. Undoubtedly under this threat- 
of-compulsion situation there are many 
young men who are bona fide but unrec- 
ognized true volunteers. These are the 
young men who would enter the service 
as a career even if there were no draft 
threat hanging over their heads but who, 
because of this existing threat, cannot 
actually be identified as true volunteers. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that the ex- 
isting climate of compulsion and threat- 
of-compulsion obscures the identity of 
these young men. It is particularly un- 
fortunate that it also obscures the true 
numerical potential of a genuine volun- 
tary method of military manpower pro- 
curement. This fact, of course, enables 
the advocate of the compulsory and 
threat-of-compulsion methods to argue 
that we are getting our present large 
number of enlistments only because the 
youth of America have General Hershey 
breathing down their necks. 

Both historically and in the present 
operation of our miiltary manpower pro- 
curement system, there are varying shifts 
in emphasis on these several methods 
of manpower procurement. Sometimes 
these shifts are made by administrative 
decision and action, as, for example, by 
the raising or lowering of draft quotas. 

But the initial, basic policy decisions— 
for example, application of the compul- 
sion or threat-of-compulsion methods to 
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some new area of military manpower 
procurement—these decisions are legis- 
lative. They require the concurrence of 
the Congress. 

Today we are faced with just such a 
basic, legislative policy decision in the 
form of H. R. 5297. 

Today we are being asked to make 
fundamental, far-reaching, precedent- 
breaking and precedent-setting shifts of 
empkasis and of authority to the com- 
pulsion and threat-of-compulsion meth- 
ods in the manner of procuring military 
manpower for the National Guard and 
the Ready Reserve. 

To be sure the shift is being attempted 
on an easy-stages, painless, noiseless, 
soft-pedal, blandly reassuring, rubber- 
caster basis. But it is a very real shift 
that is being undertaken. Moreover, 
there are some not so reassuring, not so 
noiseless, voices in the background which 
have plainly said that this is only a 
beginning. 

Let me refer to just two such funda- 
mental changes involved in this bill. 
And let me interpret these proposed 
changes in terms of this threefold 
method of military manpower procure- 
ment I have described. 

The first major provision of this bill 
would give 100,000 to 250,000 predraft age 
youths annually the option and oppor- 
tunity to enlist in the National Guard or 
Ready Reserve, undergo 6 months of 
active training, and then be deferred 
from the draft subject to satisfactory 
participation in regular training for an 
additional 7% years. The training would 
involve 48 weekly drill periods a year 
and 2 weeks in an annual training camp 
or, in lieu thereof, 30 days in an annual 
training camp. Failure to maintain 
training would make the enlistee liable 
to induction for 2 years active duty. 
While ostensibly applicable to all 
branches of the service, the bulk of the 
enlistees—99 percent—would be assigned 
to the Army Ready Reserves after their 
initial 8 months training. 

This, of course, is an extension and 
application to the National Guard and 
the Ready Reserves of the threat-of- 
compulsion method of recruitment. 

This has been facetiously described as 
a “bargain basement” deal for young 
men who face the draft threat. I am not 
so sure of the accuracy of that descrip- 
tion. 

I think it is a more accurate and forth. 
right description to say that this is an 
opportunity for these young men to take 
their compulsion on the installment plan, 
with a downpayment of 6 months’ active 
duty for training; with a 744 year mort- 
gage on their time, plans and freedom 
after the downpayment; with regular 
weekly and annual installments, and 
finally, with an unconscionably large 
forfeiture clause—2 years of compulsory 
active duty—for failure, anywhere along 
the line, to keep up on the installment 
payments. 

There may be some honest differences 
of opinion as to just how great a bargain 
this really is. 

Now I want to be entirely fair and 
realistic about this particular proposal 
and the problem that it is designed to 
solve. 
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I fully realize that there are problems 
of military manpower procurement for 
the Ready Reserves, and particularly so 
far as the Army’s Ready Reserve is con- 
cerned. 

I do not question the desirability and 
need for an Army Ready Reserve, pro- 
vided its size is kept within sound and 
realistic limits and provided it is not a 
universal military training program in 
disguise. 

I am not prepared to dispute the value 
of some period of preparatory basic 
training for men who are to enter the 
Ready Reserves. I belong to the old 
Civilian Military Training Camp era. 

Moreover, while I prefer the genuinely 
voluntary method of recruiting man- 
power for the Ready Reserves, I would 
favor an optional enlistment in this pro- 
gram under threat of draft compulsion 
over any form of outright compulsory 
recruitment for the Ready Reserves. 

Accordingly, I have no basic objection 
to offering the prospective draftee some 
type of optional enlistment in the Ready 
Reserves in lieu of draft induction and 
with a requirement that he maintain 
training standards in the Reserves. I 
understand this is now done with respect 
to National Guard recruits. 

On the other hand, I question very 
seriously the necessity or wisdom of ex- 
tending this period of obligated training 
for as long as 74 years. 

I say all of this, however, with three 
very important reservations. These res- 
ervations are so important in my mind 
that I am unable and unwilling to vote 
for this proposal at this time. 

The first reservation is based on the 
fact that the bill originally submitted by 
the Pentagon called for compulsory 
drafting of men for the Ready Reserves 
if the optional-enlistment method failed 
to provide the quotas set for the Ready 
Reserves. 

I congratulate the Armed Services 
Committee for its wisdom in striking out 
this provision. 

However, I am well aware that the 
Army can be expected to come back next 
year, or the year after, with the report 
that the optional-enlistment plan has 
not worked and with the demand that 
they be given authority to draft. I am 
sure that a great many of the Armed 
Services Committee and of this House 
have the same opinion, and I am sure, 
I regret to say, that the Army will see 
to it that the optional-enlistment plan 
does not work because they want to ex- 
tend the compulsory method of man- 
power recruitment to the National Guard 
and Ready Reserves. Their dream of 
universal military training dies hard. 

There is a second very important reser- 
vation in my mind so far as this particu- 
lar proposal is concerned. I have in 
mind that the Navy and Air Force have 
indicated no compelling need or desire 
for this particular feature, apparently 
because they are finding that the volun- 
tary and optional-enlistment method of 
manpower recruitment is working suc- 
cessfully so far as their Reserve pro- 
curement needs are concerned. 

I also have in mind the fact that 
some grave misgivings were expressed 
by Navy and Air Force witnesses that 
this proposal for optional enlistments 
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for training only might seriously com- 
pete and conflict with their own pro- 
grams of long-term enlistments. Obvi- 
ously there is more than one side to the 
issue, even in the minds of many of the 
military. 

I have still another very important 
reservation so far as this particular 
proposal is concerned. I have been 
amazed and shocked by the charges 
made by responsible and knowledgeable 
Members of this House that the Army 
has not really tried to build up its Ready 
Reserves and has not really tried to 
make methods of military manpower 
procurement, other than compulsory or 
threat-of-compulsion methods, really 
succeed. 

In saying this I have in mind the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. Sixes] in this House only last Wed- 
nesday during debate on the Defense 
Department appropriation bill: 

It is of great concern to this committee 
that no really workable Reserve program 
has been brought forward in all the years 
since World War II. The committee has 
seriously wondered on many occasions 
whether there is a real interest in and ap- 
preciation for the Reserves among many of 
the professional soldiers who dominate the 
thinking in the Pentagon. 


And Mr. Sixes went on to point out 
that— 

Reserves are pushed around in little 
ways—denied promotions, denied even the 
right to participate in study courses after 
the age of 45. Heretofore they have been 
denied the right of weekend drills. Our 
committee assumed that a quirk in the law 
was at fault, but found that there simply 
had been no implementation of regulations 
to permit weekend training of Reserves, 


I have in mind also that this charge 
was repeated by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] and the 
distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WrnsTeap] during their able 
discussion of this bill last Sunday on the 
television program Both Sides of the 
Aisle. 

I have in mind the apologetic “Maybe 
we haven’t done as well as we should, 
but we will promise to try to do better” 
note in the testimony of Defense and 
Army Department witnesses before the 
Armed Services subcommittee. 

Further, I have in mind the statement 
made before the subcommittee by our 
distinguished former colleague, retired 
Maj. Gen. Melvin A. Maas, of the United 
States Marine Corps, that “90 percent 
of the question of whether we are going 
to have an effective Ready Reserves is 
not the amendments to the laws we are 
passing, but it is a question of whether 
we are going to have actual facilities and 
a real training program.“ 

I have in mind General Maas’ testi- 
mony that “in the areas where there are 
adequate facilities, proper leadership 
and real training programs, you have 
waiting lists” for the Reserves. 

I have particularly in mind that in 
answer to a specific question by the dis- 

ed gentleman from California 
[Mr, JOHNSON] as to whether he in- 
cluded the Army in that statement, 
General Maas replied emphatically in 
the affirmative and stated that in places 
where the Army does have the facilities, 
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programs and leadership they are get- 
ting results. 

I have in mind, finally, the question 
asked Col. Robert J. Philpott, president 
of the Active Duty Reservists Associa- 
tion, by my esteemed friend, the rank- 
ing minority member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee [Mr. SHORT] and Colonel 
Philpott's reply: 

Mr. SHORT. If an honest, eager, sincere, de- 
termined effort had been made to imple- 
ment the Reserve laws or even administer it 
as Congress had passed them, we wouldn’t be 
in the awful predicament we are today? 

Colonel PHILPOTT,. Not at all. 


Now, just to keep the record straight 
and our perspective accurate, permit me 
to recall another occasion when this lack 
of a reserve program was a subject of 
similar complaint and of similar prom- 
ises to do better. 

This was also before the House Armed 
Services Committee, on January 24, 1951, 
and the witness was Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Anna Rosenberg. 

In response to a question from the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
Mr. DOYLE] as to what specific proposal 
is there at this time by the Department 
of Defense for strengthening the Re- 
serves? Mrs. Rosenberg replied: 

We will come up in no later than 6 months 
with a plan on an improved Reserve, We are 
very conscious that every time we have asked 
for something we have always given a 
thought to the so-called improved Reserve, 
but never set a deadline on which we would 
submit this. 


Army plans and promises to do some- 
thing really effective with or for the Re- 
serves, like old soldiers, apparently never 
die—but they sure do fade away. 

What, incidentally, is the Army’s pres- 
ent plan for effective operation of the 
Ready Reserves it will acquire, or have 
the power to acquire, under this bill if 
it is enacted? 

Or will this plan, too, fade away—and 
be followed by a new and urgent demand 
for full power of compulsion in this area 
of military manpower procurement? 

A second provision of this bill I wish 
to mention briefly is the totally new re- 
quirement that all veterans of 2-year 
draft service and 2- to 4-year enlistment 
service, who began their service on or 
after July 27, 1953, must remain in the 
Ready Reserves and follow through on 
a compulsory program of weekly drills 
and annual camp training for at least 1 
to 3 years additional. Failure to main- 
tain training would result in recall for 45 
days active duty and possibly additional 
years of obligation. 

This is a totally new extension and 
application of the outright compulsory 
method of military manpower procure- 
ment to the National Guard and Ready 
Reserves. It is a totally new extension 
and application of the compulsory 
method to men completing regular draft 
or enlisted service. 

I know it is denied that this is really 
new. I know it is alleged that there 
already exists in the law a statutory 
period of military obligation and that 
men can be compelled to continue train- 
ing under this provision. That, I might 
add, was another one of those easy- 
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stages, painless, noiseless, rubber-caster 
propositions. 

Actually, however, no attempt has been 
made to implement this generality and 
it has been conceded that it was unrealis- 
tic and impractical to do so under the 
broad generalities of the present law. 

But that attempt is being made right 
here and now in this bill. 

That is something new—and do not 
let anybody tell you different. Above all, 
I would respectfully advise you not to try 
to tell the returning veteran, subject to 
this added compulsion, that it is not 
something new. 

The strange thing about this provision 
is that it has the support of many of 
those who have complained the loudest 
about equity of service and about vet- 
erans being required to perform double 
duty. 

Aside from the inequity this imposes 


on the veterans, consider for a moment 


what this provision means in its broadest 
aspects. 

It means, first of all, that hereafter, 
and for the duration of this law, every 
man serving in the Armed Forces for any 
period up to 4 years, either through draft 
induction or enlistment, will or may be 
compelled to continue military training 
for as much as 3 years after completion 
of his active duty service. 

Consider also, what this provision does 
to those branches of the Armed Forces, 
particularly the Navy and Air Force, 
which have developed active and suc- 
cessful volunteer Reserve programs and 
which have sold returning veterans on 
voluntary enlistment and participation 
in these Reserve programs. 

The method and spirit of compulsion 
is being arbitrarily imposed upon these 
services and these veterans. These serv- 
ices are being told, ou cannot have 
the voluntary system.” And the veterans 
of these services are being told, “You 
cannot volunteer.” All because compul- 
sion is now the order of the day. What 
a farce. What a tragedy. 

I revert to the premise with which I 
began these remarks. 

We are dealing here today with a legis- 
lative proposal in the military field 
which, above and beyond its complex 
technical aspects, involves basic princi- 
ples and issues vitally affecting our very 
form of government and directly touch- 
ing the lives of our citizens. I earnestly 
hope that it will be viewed in that 
broader perspective. 

The growing power of government 
over our lives, the growing encroach- 
ment of government upon the affairs and 
plans of young Americans, and above all 
the increasing careless and lazy reliance 
upon the methods of compulsion or 
threat of compulsion, which restrict and 
narrow down the freedom of Americans 
to do what they wish and can with their 
own lives, ought, it seems to me, to be a 
matter of the gravest concern to all of us. 

I fully realize the difficulties faced by 
those who, well aware of the dangers of 
which I speak, must still grapple with 
the practical problems of building and 
maintaining adequate defense. 

I fully realize the necessity of maxi- 
mum reliance upon compulsory methods 
in time of all-out war—as, I am sure, do 
the American people generally. 
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I accept the fact that we still have the 
draft law—with its factors of compul- 
sion and threat of compulsion. 

But I also believe that we are far from 
exhausting the voluntary methods of 
military manpower recruitment—that, 
in some areas, we have not even begun 
to exploit these methods. 

I believe that all too often those who 
today are urging optional recruitment 
under threat of compulsion have in 
mind that this is a step to their goal of 
outright reliance upon compulsion, and 
that they are accepting and urging it 
only on this basis. 

And I believe that the methods of com- 
pulsion are a deceptively simple and lazy 
way of dealing with problems—a method 
which is no cure-all to the problems and 
which can enervate and destroy the free- 
dom, initiative and creativeness which 
is the secret of America’s greatness. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this opportunity to register 
my objections to this bill and state that 
I intend to vote to recommit it. 

I think it is rather difficult to discuss 
comprehensive legislation of this nature 
in 5 minutes, but maybe I can point out 
my objections by referring to a para- 
graph in the committee’s report on page 
10. It is the sixth paragraph down. I 
am going to read it: 

In the development of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952, it was anticipated that 
the Ready Reserve would become a well or- 
ganized and highly trained force within the 
statutory ceiling of 1,500,000. It was be- 
lieved that men with a statutory obligation 
in the Ready Reserve would participate in 
voluntary training in order to establish 
eligibility for transfer to the less vulnerable 
Standby Reserve. Such has not been the 
case; this incentive provision alone has not 
produced the desired result. 


Of course, an incentive provision alone 
cannot produce the desired results, if 
those in charge of trying to make it 
work are not sincerely going about mak- 
ing it work. I submit that the present 
bill is no more than the previous one. It 
is again an incentive provision, and I 
happen to agree with the statement that 
this is not a UMT bill. In my judgment, 
it is not. It is not compulsory. It is the 
same type of thing, however, of provid- 
ing an incentive. I recognize it as a very 
serious charge when I say that the Pen- 
tagon has not tried to make this pre- 
vious system work. However, you can 
judge it this way. Iam speaking mainly 
of the United States Army because the 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps are 
not particularly interested in this. It is 
mainly the Army’s portion and the en- 
listed men’s Reserve that has not been 
functioning and has not been working. 
Those who are in charge of the Reserve 
program in St. Louis, Mo., said that they 
never had a field rank officer of the Reg- 
ular Army come down there one time to 
try to find out what their difficulties 
were in making the Reserve program 
function. That same kind of informa- 
tion comes from all over the country. Of 
course, if the top ranking men in the 
Army are not going to pay attention to 
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these things, it cannot work because in- 
centive alone will not do the job. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. This bill 
is intended to carry out the terms of the 
reserve act of 1952 from which the gen- 
tleman has just quoted. It will imple- 
ment it and assist the Pentagon and 
others in charge in making it work as it 
should work. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank 
the gentleman, but in my judgment I 
have not noticed in the hearings any in- 
dication or explanation from the stand- 
point of the high-ranking men in the 
Pentagon of why this system did not 
work and what they had been doing to 
make it work. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. First of all, I would 
like to note that I absolutely know that 
as far as the present people are con- 
cerned, every effort will be made to make 
this reserve program work. I would like 
to point out this other distinction, too, 
which occurs to me as I listen to the gen- 
tleman, as I always do with interest and 
understanding. The Reserves, as we 
have known them heretofore, have been 
made up of boys who have already served 
2, 3, or 4 years. To my mind, we are 
undertaking by this bill to create an en- 
tirely different group who come into the 
Reserve to be essentially the Reserve of 
the country. They come in voluntarily 
and get 6 months’ training and not 2 or 
3 ox 4 years. Then they are under com- 
pulsion to participate in the required 
activities of their Reserve unit. So it 
seems to me we have here a much better 
prospect for an active, functioning 
ready and alert Reserve than we have 
ever had heretofore. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. May I point 
out to the gentleman there are many 
other aspects of this bill, and for other 
reasons I am afraid this program, as has 
already been pointed out in the judg- 
ment of some, is going to make it a great 
deal worse rather than better. I was 
pointing to the key of the situation, and 
the key is this: Until the military estab- 
lishment comes before the Committee on 
Armed Services and explains in detail 
why a particular program which has 
been made law has not worked and what 
they have been doing to make it work, we 
are going to get nowhere. We can legis- 
late again next year, and I expect they 
will be in here next year saying, “Well, 
we told you this would not work and it 
has not.” And there we will go again. 
I think we have to dig into these things 
a little bit more to find out what we are 
trying to do. 

The basic question I raised back in 
1951 during the debate on the original 
Vinson UMT bill still remains un- 
answered. You talk of training, and 
throughout the committee’s report on 
this bill there is reference to training, 
but nowhere is there attention paid to 
what we mean by training. The word 
training to have significance must reveal 
what we are training for. 

Now I ask just what are the skills the 
United States Army needs in order to 
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be able to fight a modern war. Are they 
just combat skills as the term military 
training suggests? The answer, of 
course, is that they are by no means just 
combat skills. As a matter of fact any 
cursory study of the matter reveals that 
over half, and I estimate as high as 80 
percent, of the skills used by the military 
establishment in World War II and 
needed today to fight a modern war are 
skills which have their counterpart in 
our civilian economy. There is nothing 
military about operating a bulldozer, re- 
pairing a truck, running a typewriter, 
keeping track of stock or painting a 
building. 

I have quoted General Hershey’s state- 
ment several times before to illustrate 
the Pentagon point of view. He said in 
effect the civilian skills are largely of no 
value to the Military Establishment, in 
fact they are somewhat detrimental be- 
cause the military has to untrain them 
and then retrain them. Now this state- 
ment may be largely true when applied 
to combat skills and if combat skills 
were what the military needed his 
statement would have some meaning. 
But his statement I suggest is only 20 
percent true. It is 80 percent untrue, 
and applied to the 80 percent civilian 
type skills the military may have need 
for it is terribly in error. 

The Reserve program is based upon 
training, but the training is largely for 
civilian type skills for which the Military 
Establishment has no need to concern it- 
self about other than to make certain 
that these skills exist in sufficient quan- 
tity in the civilian society so that they 
will be available to the military at such 
time as they might need them. That is 
the very essence of a real Reserve pro- 
gram. 

Unfortunately, the statement quoted 
from the President’s message to the Con- 
gress on January 13, 1955—page 5 of the 
committee report: “In the same period, 
exhaustive studies have been made on 
manpower—the key to proper military 
posture,” cannot be substantiated. Far 
from exhaustive studies being made on 
the subject we are just beginning to 
make these studies and the Military 
Establishment has done little along these 
lines. What studies there are have been 
made in the past 2 or 3 years by the 
National Manpower Council working at 
Columbia University with the human 
resources project study. The prelim- 
inary studies published by the National 
Manpower Council and the Columbia 
study group all state one basic thing, 
the studies are just beginning to get 
into the meat of the matter. 

Now until we get down to brass tacks 
and start treating this entire matter 
with the respect it deserves we are going 
to continue to get nowhere fast. There 
is no sense in the Military Establishment 
setting up a complete duplicate voca- 
tional educational system within the 
military departments. Instead they 
should avail themselves of the present 
very fine vocational education system 
with its schools, classrooms, teachers 
presently available. The cost of training 
a bulldozer operator through the civil- 
ian means is one-tenth the cost of the 
military doing it and you end up with a 
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better bulldozer operator through the 
less costly system to boot. 

Again I say until we do a job analysis 
of the skills the military needs we will 
get nowhere. It is time we stopped this 
talk of military training and asked our- 
selves just how many of the men in uni- 
form will be expected to have combat 
skills and direct our military training to 
this group. 

Nor will I buy this talk that all men 
need some combat training. This is a 
generality that cannot be backed up by 
any realistic look at the matter of mod- 
ern warfare. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WINS TEA D]. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the subcommittee, I must dis- 
agree with my chairman [Mr. Brooks] 
in one statement that he made, that this 
is an administration bill. I have had a 
number of Members ask me why I op- 
posed this bill. I did fight all the way 
through the 8 weeks’ hearings against 
the administration bill that was sup- 
ported by the Defense Department as 
originally submitted. We had under 
consideration in committee the original 
bill that placed compulsion on approxi- 
mately 100,000 of these boys, with 10 
years’ Reserve service, not 8. And in 
that bill they could have given a dis- 
charge other than honorable, to prior 
servicemen who had served this country 
faithfully for 2 years or 4 years, but who 
did not actively participate to the satis- 
faction of the military in the Reserve or- 
ganization. No Member of this House 
would oppose that bill stronger than I. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. This is 
not a bill that was sent to us. The gen- 
tleman will say that the bill had the sup- 
port of the Defense Department, the 
White House, the President, and all of 
the patriotic organizations, and many 
others. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Exactly so. What I 
want to call attention to is this: If you 
read the 2,300 pages of testimony that 
we had in the subcommittee, you do not 
even get testimony for or against the 
bill which is before you today. Most of 
those witnesses testified for the original 
bill or against the original bill. I believe 
we have cut out the features which were 
objectionable to most of the witnesses on 
the original bill. For fear that we might 
have a bill that I could not support, I of- 
fered H. R. 4848 as a plan that I thought 
would be better than this, but if this bill 
were amended to 4 months’ training, and 
the total 8-year obligation reduced to 5 
years and the compulsory feature of 45 
days for prior servicemen deleted, it 
would largely do what my bill offered 
5 do. Therefore, I am supporting this 

ill. 

In the full committee I offered a mo- 
tion to cut out the 45-day compulsion 
against prior servicemen, but that mo- 
tion was defeated. But let me say this 
about compulsion in this bill, it is noth- 
ing like as severe as the penalty against 
prior servicemen under the present law. 
In brief, the opposition I find to this bill, 
most people believe it is UMT, or that 
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we on the Committee on Armed Services 
have endorsed the Pentagon bill. The 
fight was rather close in the subcommit- 
tee. Those of us who did not agree with 
these unreasonable requirements won 
most of the decisions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I want 
to compliment the gentleman on his 
statement, because as a matter of fact 
this bill was really a bill written by a 
discussion among the members of the 
subcommittee themselves. One of the 
things that the gentleman who is now 
addressing the committee urged, espe- 
cially my friend from Mississippi, was 
that we should take out the compulsion, 
and not compel any man to serve who 
had served in the Armed Forces and 
had an honorable discharge. We dis- 
cussed many of the features pro and con, 
and I think we have as workable a bill 
as you can get, with the diverse opinion 
that is obtained with this type legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I think Mr. Bur- 
gess did a great job to the various De- 
partments of Defense to even agree on 
the general objective. I never heard as 
much testimony in my life that agreed 
on a general objective. But very few 
agencies or individuals agreed on meth- 
ods of obtaining these objectives. No 
doubt every Member of this House be- 
lieves it is necessary that we build a 
stronger Reserve than we now have. I 
could spend my entire time condemning 
and criticizing the Military Establish- 
ment myself, because I do not believe 
they have done all they could in order 
to build a Reserve. But that is not the 
question. Where do we stand today? 
We stand with a paper Reserve, regard- 
less of what they tell you. If it had not 
been for World War II and the Korean 
war and the experience our men have 
had, we would have had practically no 
Reserve except a paper Reserve. I am 
convinced it is essential to strengthen 
the Reserve. 

Now, what does this bill do? It im- 
poses nothing more exacting than is al- 
ready imposed, but it does grant addi- 
tional opportunities for young men to 
volunteer in Reserve organizations, and 
fulfill their military obligations through 
a new type of program, strictly upon a 
volunteer basis. 

Let me say that I supported UMT; I 
would support it today, but you cannot 
pass it. Isay, however, to you who have 
opposed UMT that you would be far bet- 
ter off today if you took the American 
Legion plan, which is a UMT bill, than 
you would to put compulsion in the bill 
as it came from the Pentagon. 

But I want to assure you again today 
that there is not a UMT and I cannot 
see, to save my soul, how a man can op- 
pose this bill since it is amended to make 
a more workable solution for building 
our Reserves. As I said, it takes nothing 
away from anyone, it imposes little hard- 
ship upon anyone, and the military tell 
us they need 100,000 of the 6-month 
trainees each year for the next 4 years. 

Our manpower pool, according to Gen- 
eral Hershey, is close to 1,500,000 men 
subject to 1-A classification. We will 
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have approximately a million men com- 
ing into the 1-A group each year for the 
next 4 years. Iam concerned about this, 
and I followed this point all the way 
through the hearings with practically 
every witness that we had: I could not 
quite subscribe to letting a man come 
in voluntarily for 6 months, and another 
man be forced in by the draft for 2 years. 
That is not good, but as the law now 
stands and under present conditions 
every young man faces the draft for 2 
years and that alone adds nothing to the 
effectiveness of our Active Reserve 
strength. 

If we get involved in a global war a 
strong Reserve is absolutely essential. 
If we stay out of war we must have a 
strong Ready Reserve force, established 
to protect us and give us the security 
weneed. In my opinion without a strong 
Reserve we cannot have security. As to 
whether or not they will make it work 
I do not know. This is a task for the 
Army. The Air Force does not expect 
to use it. The Navy tells us they do not 
expect to use it. The Marine Corps testi- 
fied they would accept 1,000 of the 100,- 
000. But this bill provides that each 
branch of the service, should they fall 
short of what they now plan to do, may 
use this bill. 

Let me say another thing, that in the 
case of the National Guard, under a simi- 
lar program, approximately 30,000 men 
a year volunteered into the regular serv- 
ice from the National Guard. If you 
will make this attractive and permit 
these young men to go into this training 
program for 6 months, and the military 
will use any commonsense at all, this 
can and will be an effective program. 
If they would go to these youngsters who 
have had the training, give them a pat 
on the back, and say, “Young man, you 
show ability, but over in our Reserve 
service we will give you additional train- 
ing,” they would create an attractive at- 
mosphere. I contend that a little com- 
monsense from military leaders with 
the legislation we now have, and even 
without the provisions of this bill, we 
could go very far toward establishing 
a good Reserve organization. 

So I shall support the bill even though 
it does not comply with my full desires 
or my opinion as to the best way to do 
it. I am sure this is the opinion of the 
men who have studied the military pro- 
gram and the Reserve program as I have 
for 12 years—and some of our commit- 
tee members much longer, We must do 
something to build a Reserve that we do 
not have but that we must have. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman said that in the existing law 
the penalties are greater than they are 
in this bill. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Under the present 
law they are subject to trial in Federal 
court with a penalty, upon conviction, of 
5 years imprisonment or $10,000 fine, or 
both. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Does 
not the gentleman think that although 
the penalty in the present bill is some- 
what lesser that it is equally obnoxious? 
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Mr. WINSTEAD. I offered an amend- 
ment to strike this compulsion out, I 
may say to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. On this question of 
whether or not you can issue an order 
that can be carried out—under the pro- 
visions of this bill of course we allow 
them screening and a certain flexibility 
of the Ready Reserves, but they have ob- 
ligations, they can give an order and 
carry it out. 

Under the present law, with the 
screening out that is involved, you would 
have every Tom, Dick, and Harry who 
got out of the military service subject 
to be called into the Regular service. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. That is right. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. The Defense De- 
partment realizes that and that is one 
of the reasons they could not go fdr it. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. This is much more 
practical than the penalties you now 
have. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. In men- 
tioning the groups that intend to use the 
bill, the gentleman overlooked the Coast 
Guard. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Yes; the Coast 
Guard. They are anxious for the bill. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. They 
want 2,000 the first year. I want to say 
in reference to the Army and the Navy 
and the Air Force that we put in pro- 
vision for enlistment into the Reserve, 
to be followed by 2 years’ active duty and 
training in the active establishment, es- 
pecially for the Navy and the Air Force. 
They need that very badly. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. The Navy can con- 
tinue with the same Reserve program 
they have, even if we pass this bill, and 
they have done a good job. I think the 
Air Force will fall fiat on what they 
claim they will do. The Air National 
Guard is the strongest arm the Air 
Reserve has. Now they do not want 
anybody except men who have had 4 
years of service. The Air Force may 
have none but commissioned officers 
and master sergeants. They have 
agreed and this bill provides that 
they must use these trainees if they 
cannot meet their quotas under their 
plan. We give them a chance to try it. 
In other words they can do about what 
they want to do. This bill provides the 
machinery for each of them for reserves. 
Frankly, I think I will offer an amend- 
ment to this bill, or suggest to the chair- 
man of the committee that he appoint a 
subcommittee with an adequate staff 
that will follow this from day to day and 
see that they try to make this bill work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I agree 
with the gentleman that we cannot build 
the security of the future on the mistakes 
of yesterday. I would like to have the 
gentleman’s reaction to see if he may 
not agree with me, that the Pentagon is 
so afraid and ashamed of what they have 
done in its massacre of the Reserve sys- 
tem that they will use every possible 
means to make this thing work success- 
fully. 
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Mr. WINSTEAD. I think some of 
them will, but I cannot say that for all 
of them. I hope they will. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Will the gentle- 
man tell me why the provision for a Na- 
tional Security Training Commission 
has been limited? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Imay say that pro- 
vision, if I remember correctly, was 
stricken from the bill. It has no actual 
connection or reference to any part of 
this bill, So, to clarify the situation, on 
the subject of UMT, it was deleted. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. May I answer the 
question? We are charging the Defense 
Department with the training of these 
men and, therefore, we do not want to 
have split authority or have a civilian 
commission, which it is, going into the 
various phases in which they are not 
qualified. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Would not the 
gentleman say that Admiral Kinkaid, a 
former commander of the American Le- 
gion, and Walter Bedell Smith, United 
States Army, retired, as members of this 
Commission are qualified to comment? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I would say those 
particular ones are, but you would have 
others. Then you would have to build 
this up. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is 4 out of 5 
who are qualified. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Only three. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Julius Ochs 
Adler is another well-known Reserve of- 
ficer. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman is arguing for a split authority, 
two lines of authority, for the Army per- 
sonnel. I do not think we have great 
reason for setting up a commissar sys- 
tem in our military composed of civil- 
ians. My distinguished colleague from 
California has mentioned and referred 
to certain men who are able, but they 
will not be here all the time. It would 
set up a commissar system. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I would just like to 
conclude by saying this, that I did not 
have my way totally, but I had quite a 
little say, and I and those who shared 
my opinion in the subcommittee got con- 
siderable consideration. Let me repeat, 
there is no UMT here. This bill was not 
drawn by the Pentagon. It can do no 
harm to anyone. It imposes no hard- 
ship upon anybody. It gives additional 
opportunities to young men of this coun- 
try if it is to their advantage, as long 
as the quota will permit, to volunteer 
their services in a Reserve component, 
train 6 months, return to their homes as 
students, attending their schools and 
churches, and engage in their active par- 
ticipation in a Reserve unit. I can per- 
sonally see no reason to oppose that type 
of legislation. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I hope the 
gentleman will go through with his idea 
of setting up some kind of commission 
check on our Reserve program. The 
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gentleman has studied the Reserve pro- 
gram for 12 years, and he well knows 
the reason we did not have any Reserve: 
First, because the people running the Re- 
serve did not want a Reserve. They 
could have a Reserve today without this 
bill before us. The gentleman from 
Maryland says that we have heard criti- 
cism of the military today. I doubt 
whether there is anybody who has great- 
er admiration for our military than I, 
but no one is more critical of them than 
I so far as our Reserve is concerned. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I thank the gentle- 
man from Texas, whom I consider one of 
the most solid Members of this House. I 
appreciate the comments of one with 
such an outstanding war record. I do 
not believe there is too much difference 
in the way we feel about the need for a 
Reserve program and the best way to 
accomplish this. The gentleman has 
himself submitted a bill on this subject, 
which is indicative of sound thinking on 
his part. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
first time that I have ever opposed a bill 
reported out of a committee of which I 
was a member. I do find it necessary to 
oppose this bill. 

In this debate much has been said as 
to the dangerous world conditions. No 
one denies that. Much has been said as 
to the need of a strong Reserve. No one 
denies that. 

Now, as for the need for a strong na- 
tional defense, every Member of this body 
is for a strong defense. Every person 
here is for a strong, capable Reserve. 
The exact number needed in our Reserve 
is a matter of opinion, but every one of 
us here is interested in having a defense 
that can adequately take care of the 
needs of the United States. So, I am 
not going to take up your time repeating 
facts to which we all agree. I am, how- 
ever, going to try to explain to you in 
the brief time allotted to me how this 
bill, instead of helping provide for a Re- 
serve, will absolutely defeat the chance 
of providing a satisfactory Reserve. 

First, what does this bill do? Of 
course, in the bill we have the usual 
platitudes about the intent of the bill. 
That is always said in favor of any bill. 
Second, we provide for creating a home 
guard in case the National Guard is 
called into active duty, which is really 
no part of this bill. The Committee on 
Armed Services could report out a bill to 
provide for a home guard at any time. 

So, what is this bill? First, the Navy 
says they cannot use it. The Air Force 
says they cannot use it. Today, without 
this bill, any man between the ages of 
17 and 18%, physically qualified, can en- 
list in a branch of the Reserves. I am 
going to specifically mention the Na- 
tional Guard, because the National 
Guard today is decidedly the strongest 
branch of our organized Reserves, and I 
believe the real reason for that is because 
the States have something to do with the 
National Guard. I think if the Na- 

_tional Guard were exposed entirely to 
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the Pentagon without the help of the 
individual States they would be in the 
same position as the organized Reserves. 
Today, the young man between the age 
of 17 and 18'4 can enlist in the National 
Guard, and if the draft bill this body 
passed the other day becomes law, at the 
age of 26, his military obligation will be 
fulfilled. The National Guard has been 
able to meet every quota ever assigned 
to it and is doing so today. But if this 
bill becomes law, that man has got to 
take 6 months’ training before he can 
even be a member of the National Guard 
or any other organized Reserve unit. 
It becomes far more difficult than it now 
is to become a member of an organized 
Reserve unit. Some of us have tried to 
get the compulsory time in this cut down 
to 4 months or 3 months, but the Penta- 
gon was adamant in their stand that 
we must have 6 months. I do not know 
whether the Pentagon deliberately 
wanted to make it more difficult to build 
up a Reserve. It is difficult for me to 
understand why the Pentagon wants 
more training before a person can enlist 
in a Reserve unit than they have for a 
person entering the regular service. 

Today a soldier entering the Regular 
service is given 8 weeks’ basic training 
and 8 weeks’ secondary training. Four 
months in all. That is what it takes 
today to train a man to go into a Regular 
unit. It only takes 4 months and yet 
they demand 6 months before a man can 
even commence training in a Reserve 
unit. This will destroy the organized 
Reserve, 

During World War II basic training at 
times was fixed at 13 weeks. 

Iam and always have been for a strong 
Reserve. The first time I took military 
training was at the age of 18 years and 
I have been active in the Reserve from 
that date to this. I want to repeat this 
for the record: If we pass this bill and 
it becomes law, a year from the day it 
becomes law we will have less members 
in the National Guard than we will have 
when the law becomes operative. Is 
that the way to build up the Reserves to 
3 million? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The 
gentleman knows that there is a provi- 
sion in the bill to guarantee the full 
strength of the National Guard. We 
have pledged to guarantee the National 
Guard full strength. 

Mr. BRAY. That is just the same as 
if I were to make a pledge to pay a mil- 
lion dollars. I have not got it; neither 
will the Pentagon be able to provide the 
men. Where are they going to get the 
men? Sure, they make a pledge to take 
care of the guard. They will do any- 
thing to get this bill through. Further- 
more, the only person who is going to be 
forced into this program is the veteran 
who has already had 2, 3, or 4 years of 
service. It has been mentioned in this 
debate that the American Legion favors 
this bill. Perhaps they do believe that 
this bill may be a step in the right direc- 
tion. However, a careful study of the 
American Legion bill and this bill will 
show that there is a slight similarity. 
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The American Legion—and for that mat- 
ter other veterans’ organizations—want 
a Reserve program that will protect the 
veteran from again being called into 
service. Under this program the only 
person who is forced into a Reserve pro- 
gram is the veteran who has already 
served 2, 3, or 4 years. I am a strong 
supporter of the American Legion and 
Iam active in its work, and I am certain 
we can get a better bill than this one. 

I wish to read what Mr. Seaborn P. 
Collins, commander of the American Le- 
gion, said in the hearings on this bill, 
which statement is found on page 1987: 

The one big roadblock to an effective Re- 
serve is the absence of a training program 
that would feed into Reserve units qualified 


replacements for the veterans of active mili- 
tary service. 

The present system requires that a few 
men carry the whole burden of national 
defense. It selects 1 man out of 4 for 2 or 
more years of active service, then obligates 
him to further training in the Reserves while 
requiring neither service nor training of the 
other 3. 

The unfairness of this double-duty re- 
quirement was dramatically demonstrated 
during the war in Korea. More than 800,000 
World War II veterans were called back to 
active duty to fight that war. Two and a 
half million men, who had reached military 
age after VJ-Day and had not trained or 
served a single day in the uniform of their 
country, were left at home. 


This bill is absolutely against what 
Commander Collins wanted. This is the 
Situation you are going to have under 
this bill. The man who has already 
served 2, or 3, or 4 years is the only man 
who will be forced to take this program. 
They say that he will not be forced, that 
there will be no court-martial. I asked 
at the hearing what they will do with 
that man if he does not take the weekly 
training that they tell him to and they 
said, “Well, we will work out a program 
so that he can go for 30 days of summer 
training.” 

I asked, “If he does not go for 30 days 
of summer training, what then?” 

They said, “Well, we will give him 
military orders for 45 days.” 

I said, “If he does not go, then what?” 

“He will be tried under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice.” 

That means a general court-martial 
and the penalty is whatever a court may 
direct. And then you say that you are 
not forcing that veteran of 2, or 3, or 4 
years of service to take this training. If 
that is not compulsion, what is it? He 
is the only man who is forced into this 
deal, the veteran of 2, or 3, or 4 years. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Is it not true that 
those people have enlisted voluntarily 
and assumed that obligation; and if they 
have assumed that obligation, why 
should they not be required to carry out 
their obligation. 

Mr. BRAY. Just one moment; the 
gentleman misunderstands me. I was 
not saying that at all. The man who 
takes the 6 months’ training and then 
later does not carry out his obligation 
certainly should be forced to do so. I 
am talking about the man who is drafted 
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today, who is serving his 2 years but who, 
when he gets out, is going to be forced 
into this. You say that by present law 
he is forced to do this. Perhaps that is 
true. But the military has never tried 
to enforce that. I do not know why, 
but perhaps they want us to restate that 
power, give them that power again. But 
they say they already have it. Maybe 
they failed to use it, the same way they 
have never tried to build up a Reserve. 

As the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WINS TAD] said, some members of 
the Department of Defenses have tried to 
make the Reserve program effective; I 
will admit that and they certainly de- 
serve our praise. But I will say that this 
work has been futile, because others 
sabotaged their work. 

I believe the National Guard is strong 
because the National Guard, as I see it, 
is assisted by the State and there is a cer- 
tain State pride there. Any of the Mem- 
bers who have been officers in the serv- 
ice know this, you can make good sol- 
diers out of persons who may not want to 
be soldiers, but when they take them 
and put them in a camp and keep them 
there 24 hours a day, 30 days a month, 12 
months a year, they can make soldiers 
out of them. But a Reserve who you 
only have for training a couple of hours 
a day presents a different situation. 
However, by this bill you propose to 
force this man who has already served 
2, 3, or 4 years to drill weekly or other- 
wise train. He is the only one forced to 
take this training. As for new enlistees 
you are making it far more difficult for 
him to get into a Reserve unit. He must 
train for 6 months before he can even 
be a member of a Reserve unit. 

As for this man of 2, 3, or 4 years’ serv- 
ice that you are forcing to train, you 
only have him 2 hours a week, everybody 
else having 6 days and 22 hours a week 
of his time. You know what that man is 
going to do. He will discourage and 
cause discontent among the new enlist- 
ees who are interested and want to make 
good. It will demoralize the entire pro- 
gram. 

Mr, DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Is it not true that 
in the National Guard if a man does not 
participate he is subject to compulsion 
by the State law? 

Mr. BRAY. Certainly, and he should 
be. He has enlisted in that Guard and 
he should carry out the obligations of 
the Guard. I do not want any milktoast 
type in the Guard or the Army. In the 
tanks we expected men to keep their 
obligation and I know the Marines did, 
too. 


Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BRAY, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr, AYRES. The gentleman said the 
Air Force and Navy were not going to 
use this bill if it did become law. 

Mr. BRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. AYRES. It was practically all for 
the Army? 

Mr. BRAY. Practically all. 

Mr. AYRES. What would be the effect 
if we changed the present law and per- 
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mitted a man to serve only 2 years in 
the Army, and still be subject to the rules 
that exist under present law? 

Mr. BRAY. I do not quite know what 
the situation would be there. I am not 
trying to say that the National Guard or 
the Reserve is trained as good as it 
should be. I have never seen the unit 
yet that has been trained as good as it 
should be. Much can be accomplished 
in 3 months’ training, which is more 
than you had in the replacement train- 
ing centers getting men ready to go into 
a unit that was to go into battle. Three 
months is all they had. Three months’ 
training would take only one summer be- 
tween the junior and senior years of high 
school, or the year after they got out of 
high school. Our American youth is our 
greatest asset. We should do all to help 
him in life instead of retarding him. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I rec- 
ognize the gentleman is a very good stu- 
dent of military problems and has a tre- 
mendous war record, but regarding the 
6-month period, it seems that General 
Walsh, who talks for the National Guard 
of the United States, said that was en- 
tirely satisfactory to the Guard. 

Mr. BRAY. I want to repeat exactly 
what General Walsh said. He said, as I 
recall, they would prefer 4 months. I 
had many conversations with General 
Walsh on this matter, because I am 
deeply interested in having a strong Re- 
serve. I believe if this bill is defeated we 
can go back and pass a bill to help get a 
good Reserve, instead of injuring the 
Reserve. 

As to this 6-month training in the bill 
you are not training a man to be a fin- 
ished soldier, you are merely training 
him to enter into a Reserve organization 
and continue his training. I have even 
seen some pretty creditable soldiers 
turned out in 1 month of training. The 
3 months of training would not wreck 
anyone’s life. I am not saying we have 
a perfect Reserve. We can improve it a 
good deal. That is what I want to do. 
But I do not want legislation that will 
prevent the Guard from reaching its 
quota. I am just as interested in the 
other branches of the Reserves as I am 
of the National Guard. The members 
of the Organized Reserve are just as ca- 
pable as are the members of the Guard. 
The difference is that one of them has 
the State backing. The guard has done 
a good job, and the other units of the 
Organized Reserve would do a good job. 
I want to see them have the same rights 
as the guard has. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. When this program 
was first presented to some of us I won- 
dered particularly about the equality of 
obligation that would be involved in this 
Reserve service. In other words, it has 
always been my idea that if we have 
some sort of training Reserve program 
along with Selective Service there should 
not be too much discrimination against 
the man who comes in for the 2, 3, or 4 
years. Does the gentleman feel that if 
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you further reduce the time that the 
man coming into the service must serve 
and otherwise lessen the obligations that 
now exist against him, he would still 
have that equality of obligation that I 
think we certainly would all want in 
these troublesome times when we have 
rig so many things we do not like to 
0 

Mr. BRAY. Are you aware that at 
the present time a person can enlist in 
the National Guard at 18 years of age 
and he will not be called into service 
unless his unit is called out? That is 
the law today. This bill does not pro- 
vide anything that we do not have today 
except that you are making the man 
serve 6 months’ time before he can even 
be a member of the National Guard, 
which he would be able to do today 
without that training. Few people are 
aware that that is the law today, and 
has been for a long time. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I am sure the gen- 
tleman, from his experience in the mil- 
itary service, will recognize the fact that 
a man who goes into the National Guard, 
as he does today, without any prior 
basic training, is not a good man and 
that does interfere wit’: the National 
Guard program. That is one reason 
why when the National Guard is called 
to active duty, they have to go through 
this great amount of training. 

Mr. BRAY. I am very familiar with 
that situation. I was not in the Guard 
before the war, but I did take command 
of a unit of the National Guard just 
before World War II started. I am not 
trying to say that their training is per- 
fect, but I am trying to say that the 
same training that you gave a basic be- 
fore he entered the unit, ready for com- 
bat in World War II, certainly should be 
sufficient training to put a man into a 
unit of the National Guard or the Or- 
ganized Reserve. 

Mr. BROWNSON. I am curious about 
this matter. On page 16 of the report, 
we find the statement that during the 
entire period of more than 2 years that 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 
has been in effect, the Ready Reserve 
has exceeded the statutory ceiling of 
1,500,000, and it gives us the Raady 
Reserve as 2,500,000 at the present time. 
If this Ready Reserve has constantly 
exceeded its statutory ceiling—is the 
problem getting more Reserves in at the 
bottom or doing something to train the 
Reserves in the program now? 

Mr. BRAY. At the present time the 
name Ready Reserve means nothing. 
What we would like to do is to make the 
Ready Reserve mean something. If you 
pass this law, you will be passing a bill 
that will deter people from enlisting in 
it. I have talked to, I believe, 12 bat- 
tery and company commanders of the 
National Guard and asked them what 
their enlistments would be if the enlist- 
ees were forced to have a 6 months’ 
training period before they could en- 
list. Every one of them, without excep- 
tion, said it would absolutely ruin en- 
listments in the Guard. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that 
the issue in this bill is not whether we 
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want a capable Reserve of sufficient 
strength. All of us desire that. The 
question is whether this bill before the 
House gives us a capable Reserve such as 
we desire. I have tried to point out that 
instead of bringing new youth into the 
Reserve, that this bill will discourage 
enlistments in the Reserve, for while to- 
day they can enlist without prior mili- 
tary training, if this bill becomes law, 
the youth who desire to enter the Guard 
or any other Reserve unit, must first 
complete 6 month’s military training, 
which is far more than the Army has at 
the present time, or ever has had, in pre- 
liminary training before entering a reg- 
ular unit. This 6 month’s service which 
is required before a person can enter a 
Reserve unit, cannot help but deter en- 
listments. The National Guard has met 
every quota assigned to it, but will not 
be able to do so if this bill becomes law. 

If the youth are to be deterred from 
entering the Reserve units, where will 
we obtain the strong Reserve that the 
proponents of this bill say we need? The 
only source from which we can obtain 
these reservists is from those who have 
already served 2, 3, or 4 years. This is 
unfair and against the general desire of 
the American people. It places an un- 
due hardship upon these ex-servicemen, 
and it is extremely doubtful that these 
involuntary veterans will be of any value 
to the Reserve program. On the con- 
trary, they may be injurious to such a 
program. 

As I stated earlier, I expect the pro- 
ponents of this bill, if it becomes a law, 
to return to us next year, or the one 
after, stating that this bill has failed to 
get a Reserve. I certainly believe it will 
fail, and that they will ask Congress to 
give them more and greater control over 
the youth of America. No one wants a 
strong America more than I, but I be- 
lieve that all the strength of America is 
not in battleships, bombers, tanks and 
rifles. The greatest strength in America 
is in the hearts and souls of a free people, 
and their great spiritual and economic 
strength, and anything that tends to 
destroy the freedom and dignity of man 
and replaces it with regimentation, de- 
stroys the real strength of America. In 
providing an adequate defense we must 
never create a Frankenstein of regimen- 
tation and militarism which will destroy 
us. We can have a strong defense in 
America without resorting to this, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In this 
letter, which we received from the Re- 
publican whip this morning, in para- 
graph 3, he says: 

Universal military training is intended to 
mean what it says—universal; that is, to take 
all young men at the age of 18 and so on, 


And then he says: 
This bill imposes a ceiling of 250,000. 


Ts it true that all of these young 
Americans who are physically and men- 
tally qualified, and who do not belong to 
that 250,000, can be exempt? 

Mr. BRAY. Ido not care to comment 
on the whip’s statement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
talking about the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to support H. R. 5297 because 
I believe it to be a step in the right direc- 
tion, even though that step is a some- 
what timid one. The fact is that we 
must do something, however small, to 
strengthen our Reserves to remedy its 
greatest weakness—the absence of 
trained enlisted personnel. Here are 
some of the facts of the issues. Russian 
communism wants the world. She will 
stop at nothing to gain the prize. Our 
Nation is the only nation strong enough 
to stop her. 

The only issue here today is, How can 
we remain militarily strong without 
spending ourselves into economic col- 
lapse? One aspect of this problem may 
be simply stated: How do we build strong 
Reserves and how do we do it quickly 
without delay? What can we learn 
from our mistakes of the past? 

Between World War II and Korea 
about 4%½ million young men came of 
military age. About 1,100,000 saw service 
through being inducted or enlisted. 
Nearly 3% million did not. Some of 
these, about 900,000, would have been 
4-F under present standards. The bal- 
ance were fit in every way for military 
service and yet were required neither to 
train nor to serve. So when Korea came 
and we had to mobilize rapidly, we had 
no source of trained manpower to tap— 
no men who could be used quickly except 
the veterans of World War II who still 
had a Reserve obligation even though it 
was not realized by a great many of 
them. - 

About 975,000 Reserves were recalled 
for Korea—over two-thirds of them be- 
ing recalled in the first year. Between 
600,000 and 700,000 of these, or about 
70 percent, were veterans of World War 
II. A recent report by the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee on the status of 
the Reserve indicates that probably more 
than half of all these recalled reservists 
were inactive reservists in a nonpay 
status. These veteran reservists when 
they were recalled to duty were fathers, 
essential workers, scientists, technicians, 
college students, farmers, apprentices, 
and just plain men earning a living. 
They were recalled to service regardless 
of any of the above situations which 
would have deferred them from initial 
induction while men younger than they 
who had never served their country be- 
fore and who were fathers, essential 
workers, scientists, technicians, college 
students, farmers, apprentices, were 
either exempted or deferred from induc- 
tion for service on the identical basis, 

By the end of the first year of the Ko- 
rean war, over 700,000 reservists were on 
active duty. They constituted about 22 
percent of our Armed Forces. Five hun- 
dred and twenty thousand or 15 percent 
of the Armed Forces were World War II 
veterans. More reservists were called 
during the first year of the Korean war 
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than we inducted through the Selective 
Service System. The Korean war began 
in June of 1950. By the end of Septem- 
ber, about 250,000 reservists had been 
recalled. 

Contrast this with the draft. In July 
no one was inducted. In August about 
1,500 were inducted. In September 50,- 
000 were inducted. In the months fol- 
lowing September, the rate leveled off to 
about 50,000 but these men could not be 
used for at least 4 months after their in- 
duction. This was through no fault of 
the Selective Service System. They 
could have drafted many more but the 
untrained men must be trained before 
they can fight. The 1,500 inducted in 
August could not possibly have seen ac- 
tion in Korea before February of 1951— 
7 to 8 months after the war began. 

The first and most horrible year of the 
Korean war was fought by Regulars but 
were brought up to strength by the vet- 
eran reservists—some of whom were in 
Korea in a matter of weeks after their 
recall. Where do we stand today? In 
almost exactly the same position we were 
in before Korea. 

While we had at the beginning of this 
fiscal year over 2½ million in the Re- 
serve, approximately 2,250,000 of them 
being in a so-called Ready Reserve 
status, more than 78 percent of this Re- 
serve is composed of veterans of World 
War II, Korea, or both. The percent of 
veterans in the Reserve grows daily as 
more and more men who served in Korea 
conclude their tours of service and move 
into Ready Reserve status for 6 more 
years. Of these over 2½ million reserv- 
ists, only about 750,000 are in a drill-pay 
status. 

The requirements of the National Re- 
serve plan are 2,950,000. It should be 
pointed out that the veteran Reserves of 
this figure are largely those who enlisted 
or were inducted for the Korean emer- 
gency and thus were given by the Con- 
gress an overall 8-year service Reserve 
obligation. Of the reservists who are 
active today, the great bulk are non- 
veterans and inadequately trained to be 
truly ready. The Army and Air Na- 
tional Guard permit nonveterans to en- 
list in their units and a large portion of 
their strength is in this group. The Na- 
tional Guard does an excellent job but as 
they themselves assert would be much 
better with pretrained personnel. The 
Navy, Marine Corps, and just recently 
the Air Force permit nonveterans to en- 
list in the Reserve provided they agree 
to be active in units with the provision 
they may enlist in that particular service 
in the event they receive a draft call. 

The result is that about half the active 
ready reservists are nonveterans who 
have received no basic pretraining and 
receive in their Reserve units only 150 to 
200 hours per year. The remaining 
numbers are veterans—the largest num- 
ber of them being officers and noncom- 
missioned officers. Therefore, the active 
enlisted Reserves are almost totally non- 
veterans and trained only briefly. 

Ever since the end of World War II it 
has been the same old Reserve story. 
First, there was no organized input of 
trained enlisted men into the Reserves. 
The only trained men entering the Ac- 
tive Reserves were officers and noncom- 
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missioned officers who had served their 
country in wartime. There were few 
enlisted men for these officers to com- 
mand except in the National Guard. In 
the National Guard, what enlisted men 
there were, were largely untrained so 
that these reservists were faced with 
the dismal routine of giving basic train- 
ing over and over to the enlisted recruits. 
Thus, there was little real incentive for 
veterans to join the Reserve facing end- 
less meetings of giving basic training 
over and over. 

The second cause of the weak Reserve, 
and to me the most important one, has 
been that those in military authority 
have taken little or no interest in the 
problems of the Reserves. This has been 
true throughout most of our history. I 
received my Reserve commission back in 
1933 and kept my Reserve commission 
and kept up my Reserve work—not be- 
cause of any encouragement or any help 
from the Regular service but in spite of 
them. 

Problems concerning the Reserve have 
always been shunted to the bottom of the 
pile of things to do on the desks of our 
military leaders. Too few of our mili- 
tary men who have been charged with 
our Reserve affairs have actually cared 
whether or not we build a Reserve. 
Some have actually tried to keep us from 
doing it. Too many of our civilian Sec- 
retaries charged with the Reserve re- 
sponsibility have either devoted their 
time to other matters or have been in- 
effective spokesmen for the revervists. 
I believe that it can be proven that the 
Regular services have over and over at- 
tempted to prevent our having a strong 
Reserve. It makes little difference what 
kind of a law we pass here in Congress 
unless the people handling this program 
want it to work, it will not work. 

We have a Reserve Forces Policy Board 
which was created by this Congress to 
advise the Secretary of Defense on Re- 
serve affairs. It would be interesting to 
know whether or not the Secretary of 
Defense has ever accepted a recommen- 
dation of this Board. From what I can 
find out, they have too often been con- 
sidered as an advisory board whose ad- 
vice was not wanted. Being adviser to 
the Secretary of Defense they have no 
realindependence. Too often their views 
have been filtered of all their substance 
by the military and civilian authorities 
which serve as a buffer between them 
and the Secretary. They were relegated 
to the back room in 1953-54 when Mr. 
John Hanna was the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Manpower and Personnel 
and have been there nearly ever since. 

One of the greatest rays of hope I have 
received along these lines has been the 
interest shown in the Reserve affairs by 
the new Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Carter Burgess, because it does not 
matter what we legislate here it will be 
a failure unless men with initiative and 
imagination administer it vigorously. It 
is probably true that our Reserve would 
still be forgotten even now, we would 
have no bill before this Congress today, 
and the Department of Defense would 
never have initiated a study of the Re- 
serves, if a wholly independent group 
acting independently at the direction of 
the President had not been directed to 
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make a study of the Reserve affairs in 
1953. This group was the National Se- 
curity Training Commission who due to 
their independence were able to report 
directly to the President as a result of 
which he ordered the Department of De- 
fense to take action to develop the 
National Reserve plan. This plan is ac- 
tually very simple. It proposes to rem- 
edy the one weakness of the Reserve 
upon which the Congress had failed to 
legislate. It provides an avenue for sup- 
plying trained enlisted men into the Re- 
serve. That is the core and the heart 
of this bill. 

My only misgivings about it are that 
the bill fails to provide that in the event 
the yearly quotas of volunteers for this 
program are not met, induction shall not 


be used. This was requested by the 
President. The committee failed to 
grant it. It seems strange, indeed, to 


me that we should provide induction to 
meet the needs of the Regular military 
service and should be too timid to pro- 
vide induction to meet the needs of the 
Reserve. We have certainly had no 
qualms about enlisting men for 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 years of service or inducting men 
for 2 years of service and placing all of 
them on an 8-year obligation whether or 
not they wanted it. 

The trouble with the present system 
is that a great many of those who have 
seen service for 2 years or more do not 
care to be active in Reserve affairs so 
long as they know that so many hun- 
dreds of thousands of others have done 
nothing and are being required to do 
nothing. One reason we have no well- 
trained enlisted men in our Reserve is 
because a man who has seen 2 years of 
service if he is any good is a corporal 
or sergeant after his 2 years’ service. 
If he is still a private or private first 
class he should not be in the Reserve 
anyway. 

The Air Force and the Navy apparently 
desire Reserves composed entirely of 
officers and noncommissioned officers, 
with no enlisted men, that is, if they 
actually desire Reserve at all, which I 
doubt. This is the same problem which 
I talked about earlier in saying that this 
program must have sympathetic admin- 
istration once it is passed. This bill seeks 
to remedy one of the glaring inequities 
of the Korean recall of Reserves. It 
permits combat veterans and others who 
have seen prior service to be screened to 
the Standby Reserve. Then in the event 
of a national emergency declared by the 
Congress, Standby Reserves will be called 
to active duty only through the machin- 
ery of the Selective Service System. 
Many of the inequities of the Korean 
emergency will thus be avoided. In that 
emergency inactive reservists who would 
have been deferrable under Selective 
Service were called to active duty while 
younger nonveterans who were in the 
identical categories were either exempt 
or deferred from the draft. 

Although it is not provided in this bill, 
I, for one, would like to receive an annual 
report from a wholly independent group 
regarding the progress of the entire Re- 
serve program. I would like this group 
to be one whose first interest is in the 
Reserve forces and not the Regular es- 
tablishment. I would like to see an in- 
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dependent group with authority to at 
least nudge the Armed Forces in the 
right direction in carrying out the 
intent of this bill and the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act. True, I think that 
the present Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower and Personnel is 
interested in this, but he has many 
problems other than those relating 
to the Reserves. Reserve affairs are 
a full-time job for any man. Also, we 
should remember that unfortunately Mr. 
Carter Burgess will not always be in his 
present job. His predecessor, in my 
opinion, was no friend of the Reserve. 
The man who follows him might be of 
the same caliber. 

Mr. Chairman, I hear it said that this 
is a UMT bill. It is extremely diffi- 
cult for me to follow this logic. It is 
not UMT. In the first place, no induc- 
tion of any kind or any type can be 
found anywhere in this bill. That bill 
on induction was voted on last Febru- 
ary—the extension of the draft. At that 
time, with only four dissenting votes, this 
House voted to continue Selective Service 
for 4 more years. There were no cries 
of UMT at that time; yet, under the pro- 
visions of that bill we could conceivably 
induct every young man in the United 
States under the age of 26 for 2 years 
of service if necessary to meet our mili- 
tary requirements. There were no cries 
of UMT then. I am still not clear as 
to why it would not be just as logical 
in order to meet our military require- 
ments for the Reserve forces to allow 
induction for the training program just 
as we do for the Regular services. 

I would point out also that under this 
bill deferments continue as under the 
present system. UMT would allow no 
deferments. This bill limits the num- 
ber of men going into the training pro- 
gram to 250,000 a year. UMT would in- 
clude everybody. 

This plan is designed to meet the mili- 
tary security requirements of the Re- 
serve—not to train everyone for the sake 
of training. This bill is to expire in 4 
years. UMT was conceived as perma- 
nent legislation. 

Lastly, this program is so far from 
being universal that those who call it 
such should brush up on their arithmetic. 
Even if all possible avenues for fulfill- 
ing the military obligation are taken into 
account, the program is far from uni- 
versal. We have over 1½ million men in 
class 1-A today. This does not include 
the 1 million men who became fathers 
during the Korean war who are exempt 
from military service under present reg- 
ulations. We have between nine hun- 
dred thousand and a million physically 
fit men coming of age each year. Only 
about one-half of these are required for 
military service each year either through 
volunteering or being inducted. If the 
full quota of 250,000 men each year is 
enlisted into the military training pro- 
gram, hundreds and hundreds of thou- 
sands, yes, millions of physically fit 
young men will not have seen service or 
training or reserve obligation by the time 
this bill expires in 1959. 

Mr. Chairman, the Nation’s security, 
fairness, in equity demand that we pass 
this bill. We should never let happen 
again in our country what happened 
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when all our World War II veterans were 
called back in for the Korean war. The 
postponement of this or any other meas- 
ure for our defense cannot postpone the 
disaster to which unpreparedness may 
lead us. Many opponents of this meas- 
ure say to us to let those who have served 
and fought once or twice go out and fight 
again when the next crisis arises. They 
say that no one really cares about the 
matter of equity and fairness in this 
program. The argument is raised that 
the Nation's security comes first and that 
equity can be forgotten. 

No one can deny that the Nation’s se- 
curity comes first. But I most emphati- 
cally deny that the basic American prin- 
ciples of equity and fairness can be for- 
gotten. If inequity and unfairness can 
be avoided at the same time we can 
serve the cause of national security, in- 
equity and unfairness should be avoided. 
To say otherwise is doing cynical think- 
ing which can endanger our very secu- 
rity itself, for inequity and unfairness 
lead to poor morale and the core of all 
security is the high morale of the men 
who serve. 

If we take no action here, it means 
that in the future inequities will be 
heaped upon those who have already suf- 
fered much in the past. It means that 
we refuse to build a combat Ready Re- 
serve composed of young men who have 
not seen prior service. Thus in the event 
of a future emergency, we must call 
back reserves who have seen service not 
only in Korea but perhaps in World 
War II as well. It means in effect that 
we are telling the veterans of this Na- 
tion that we desire to compound in- 
equities on them rather than ask that 
some who have never served before, who 
might never serve in the future, take 
their fair share of the burden of defend- 
ing this Nation’s heritage of liberty and 
freedom. 

Mr. Chairman, this is no time for false 
optimism. A failure to pass this bill is 
to legislate unpreparedness for this coun- 
try. If we lose our present struggle 
against communism, it will not be 
through any overwhelming strength 
from the part of the Soviet Union. It 
will be because we have failed to use 
the strength, the moral and the physical 
strength, which we possess. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope we pass this bill 
and get on with building a strong Re- 
serve. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I would like 
to say that the reservist is a needed in- 
dividual in the defense scheme of our 
country. He is the best friend that the 
Department of Defense has because he 
will support any worthwhile legislation 
or any congressional budget within rea- 
son for the improvement of national de- 
fense. In peace he will give up his rec- 
reation and spare time to carry on his 
military training. In war he will liqui- 
date his business and professional career 
to serve in the Armed Forces. He only 
asks for the right to train and serve in 
the highest capacity in which he is ca- 
pable—to be recognized and treated as an 
equal part in the service of his country. 
A civilian soldier in peace or in war is 
a valuable part of our Nation's security 
forces. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the Recorp on the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

NIKE 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday afternoon the Army’s Nike site 
at Lorton, Va., was on display for the 
Members of Congress. I was one of the 
few able to attend. This visit brought 
to my attention the importance and 
value of the role the Army has in pre- 
paring to defend our country against 
air attack and the magnitude of the 
task which is now being accomplished 
throughout the United States. 

Since most of my colleagues were 
unable to attend, I feel it is my duty 
and privilege to briefly inform you of 
what I saw and heard yesterday after- 
noon at an operational Nike guided- 
missile site, which is ready and prepared 
on a few minutes’ notice to defend our 
Nation’s Capital against enemy bombers. 

As we drove down Shirley Highway 
and on the winding roads near Lorton, 
I congratulated myself on having taken 
advantage of the opportunity to spend 
such a beautiful day in the outdoors. 
Suddenly we were at the control area of 
the Nike battery. It was a surprise to 
find that we were so close before I had 
noticed it. The long, low concrete-block 
buildings are painted light green, with 
a dark green trim, and blend so success- 
fully with the spring landscape that it is 
very difficult to pick them out at a 
distance. 

Since we do not have time this after- 
noon for a full description of all that 
took place, I will only touch upon what 
to me were the most important features. 

The first of these is the fact that the 
Army is a highly important member of 
the team on which we rely for our pro- 
tection against air attack. The Army, 
by means of Nike, the 90-millimeter 
and 120-millimeter guns, and Sky- 
sweeper, is providing defense for our 
most important cities and installations. 
The Nike defenses are constantly ready, 
day and night, week in and week out, 
to seek out and destroy enemy bombers 
while they are still many miles from the 
vital area being defended. 

Because it is impossible to provide an 
antiaircraft defense for every city and 
installation worthy of protection, it is 
necessary to select the areas to be de- 
fended after due consideration of a num- 
ber of factors. Among these factors are 
the following: 

The population density. 

The relative industrial importance. 

Geographical location. 

Availability of other means of air 
defense. 

Availability of antiaircraft weapons 
and crews. 

I am happy to report that mass pro- 
duction of Nike and the training pro- 
gram for the troops are progressing very 
satisfactorily. 

The second highlight of the day was 
the construction at the battery. I men- 
tioned before how the control area build- 
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ings blend in with the countryside. Let 
me assure you that the buildings now 
being provided our “frontline soldiers“ 
the antiaircraft batteries—are a far cry 
from the wartime emergency type of 
construction to which we all are accus- 
tomed. The concrete block type of 
building now being constructed for our 
antiaircraft personnel are attractive, 
comfortable, and economical. I can well 
understand why some communities have, 
in the past, objected to giving up land 
for the installation of an antiaircraft 
battery. The people were afraid that, 
based on the type of structure which was 
built during World War II and is still so 
prevalent at Army posts, the local bat- 
tery would be an eyesore and seriously 
affect surrounding property values. Now 
that I have seen an example of the con- 
struction which is being put up through- 
out the country, I can assure you and 
your constituents that the Nike bat- 
teries will be a credit to any community. 

Another phase of the construction 
that impressed me was the underground 
magazines. These massive structures, 
filled with deadly Nike missiles, are 
completely out of sight. By storing the 
missiles underground, the area required 
for one battery is reduced from nearly 
150 acres to about 50 acres. Here the 
missiles wait until an enemy is detected, 
stored at under nearly optimum condi- 
tions and without danger to adjoining 
areas in the event of an explosion. As 
General Hendrix informed us yesterday: 

We want the people to feel and see that 
the Army is doing everything possible to 
maintain high standards; that the Nike 
site is not dangerous, but as safe as a gas 
station; as important to security and as 
much a part of the local community as the 
police and fire departments; and that the 
physical appearance of our sites will blend 
with the adjoining civilian areas. 


A third highlight of the day was the 
Nike equipment. Anyone who has 
stood in the control area of a Nike bat- 
tery, watching the three radars and as- 
sociated equipment while the highly 
trained crew goes through the pre- 
engagement routine, cannot help but be 
impressed, not only with the complex 
equipment, but with the skill and effi- 
ciency of the men manning the equip- 
ment. To me, the real thrill so far as 
the equipment was concerned, came in 
the launching area. Here, when the 
long slender Nike’s were erected on 
their launchers—impressing the viewer 
with both their beauty and lethal effi- 
ciency—I could really visualize the true 
effectiveness and value of this new and 
deadly antiaircraft weapon—the only 
known operational surface-to-air mis- 
sile in the hands of troops. 

We have been hearing for years about 
this missile system or that one. How 
effective each will be—when it is per- 
fected. Yesterday I did more than hear 
about a missile—I saw it, ready to go 
into action now against any enemy 
which might attack us. 

The last, and possibly most important, 
highlight of the day was the antiaircraft 
personnel. As I looked at the men man- 
ning the equipment, the battery and 
battalion officers, and the general com- 
manding the defenses of this and other 
cities on the east coast, I felt that the 
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trust we and the people of this country 
have placed in them was well bestowed. 

The men in a Nike battery must be 
highly trained in order to adequately 
maintain and operate their equipment. 
A Nike specialist who has gone through 
the long training courses at Fort Bliss 
is an electronic technician who can 
readily find a job in civilian industry. I 
am happy to state that I was assured 
that recent action by this Congress has 
improved substantially the economic 
status and morale of the soldiers, and 
that it is hoped that more of the special- 
ist personnel will now remain in the 
Army. 

From the young private, only a few 
months away from home, to the general, 
veteran of many years’ service, I received 
the same impression—competence in his 
job, awareness of the importance of his 
mission, confidence in his weapons, and 
resolution to do his part to defend his 
country. 

Gentlemen, in closing let me assure 
you that I wish everyone of you could 
have been with me yesterday. It is most 
heartening to turn for a moment from 
our daily task of deciding what should 
be done for the Nation’s welfare to 
actually see what has been done as a 
result of our past actions. We, as well 
as the Army, should be proud of the 
Nike. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, no legis- 
lation will come before the Congress this 
session which deserves more thoughtful 
consideration than H. R. 5297, the so- 
called Reserve manpower bill. 

My particular concern arises from the 
many letters received from people in my 
district expressing their views. These 
opinions come from citizens whose inter- 
est in the welfare and future of this Na- 
tion is paramount, and while the con- 
clusions of those who wrote. differ, the 
underlying and common desire of all is 
to avoid militarism and preserve our 
peaceful civilian mode of life. 

We Members of the House recognize 
from our correspondence when the 
hearts and minds of constituents are 
speaking, as against organized self-in- 
terest pressure mail. I know of no mail 
on controversial legislation of recent 
years which originated from finer mo- 
tives of freedom and patriotism. On the 
one hand, a fear was registered that this 
program is a step toward Prussianism; 
on the other, it is considered a step in 
the other direction. 

Here is a case where we have the re- 
sponsibility of digging out the facts and 
casting our vote, either for or against 
strengthening the Reserve military 
forces, on the basis of information avail- 
able to us. Facts and not emotionalism 
should be the governing factor, 

I hold here in my hand a pamphlet is- 
sued by the Socialist Labor Party enti- 
tled “Stomp UMT. It’s a Step To War 
and Fascism.” In its four closely printed 
pages there is not one reference to the 
provisions of this bill. There is no analy- 
sis or argument—just emotionalism say- 
ing “militarism will continue to flourish 
until the workers, enlightened and con- 
scious of their potentially invincible 
might, consolidate their power in the So- 
cialist Industria] Union, and shielded by 
their political organization, take over 
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and run the industries of the Nation, for 
the common good.” It sounds like sub- 
stituting one kind of fascism for another 
to me. But if any Members have re- 
ceived anticonscription resolutions; it 
might be because of the suggestion of 
this Socialist Labor Party literature. I 
did not get any. The only thing sent me 
was the pamphlet with a strongly worded 
letter protesting its contents and dis- 
tribution. 

Now as to the Reserve manpower bill 
itself, to me it is a step toward disarma- 
ment and demilitarization. Certainly 
there must be great misunderstanding 
about it. 

I can see the argument that a pro- 
gram which is set up on a voluntary basis 
can be changed to a compulsory plan, 
more easily than a new compulsory pro- 
gram can be established. However, it 
would seem to me opponents of milita- 
rism would favor a reduction in full mil- 
itary service for many, rather than con- 
tinue the extent of the draft as it has 
been and complete disruption of civilian 
life for so many young men, interrupting 
their education and preventing the nor- 
mal process of starting in on careers. 

As has been pointed out under this law, 
a boy who is subject to the draft if he 
elects, and only if he so elects, may vol- 
unteer for the Reserves. If he volun- 
teers, he is then obligated to a 6-month 
training period. When he completes 
this 6 months’ training he is relieved 
from further training except in the event 
of a national emergency when all Re- 
serves would be called. Meanwhile, he 
has an obligation to attend drills, either 
go to camp 2 weeks each year or to attend 
48 drills a year. He stays in this re- 
serve status for 7% years. Under the 
draft law, if the boy preferred not to vol- 
unteer under the Reserve program, he 
would have 2 years in the service and 
then would be on reserve status for 6 
more years, This law does not change 
the length of time the boy remains in the 
Reserves. 

The only change is that young men 
who find it less disrupting to their lives 
and prefer it, have an opportunity to 
volunteer and take 6 months’ training 
rather than being drafted for 2 years’ 
service. 

So, as I say, this legislation seems to 
me to be a step away from militarization, 
and it is most certainly not universal 
military training. What it is, as I view 
it, is a modification of Selective Service. 
I think there is a widespread lack of in- 
formation on the bill as reported from 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
it is lack of understanding which has 
caused considerable misapprehension. 
The world is divided into two armed 
camps which is tragic and wrong, but as 
long as the Communists adhere to their 
objective of world conquest we must be 
prepared to defend ourselves and 
strength of potential trained manpower 
to resist aggression is our best hope of 
peace. 

A study of the bill and a careful ex- 
amination of the Armed Services report 
of the hearings on it convince me I am 
doing right to support this legislation. 

This Nation will never be in danger of 
militarism as long as the congressional 
representatives of the people follow the 
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recommendations of their consciences, 
and I, for one, am heeding mine in say- 
ing I am supporting this bill. 

And in conclusion let me just add, 
since this is fundamental] legislation and 
highly important as far as our future 
national policy is concerned, I am 
thankful partisan polities is not a con- 
sideration. I respect the opinions of 
members on both sides of the aisle who 
differ from my conclusions. This is not 
an issue on which one follows a leader, 
the President, the Secretary of Defense, 
or anyone else. Today, we follow our 
own thinking and as the Bible says, we 
must look to ourselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I can honestly say I 
have looked to myself in this respect and 
as such urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not use my allotted time to discuss the 
bill before us in detail either critically or 
otherwise, I propose at this time to dis- 
cuss an amendment, which I am going 
to offer to this bill. The amendment is 
as follows: 


Page 5, line 3, strike out the quotation 
mark and insert the following: 

“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, any male person 17 years of age 
or older who has not received notice to re- 
port for induction under this act, but who 
is enrolled in a full-time course of instruc- 
tion at a high school, college, university, or 
similar institution, may, by filing a notice 
with the appropriate local draft board, elect 
to receive training and service, and serve in 
a Reserve component, under this paragraph 
in lieu of performing active duty for train- 
ing and service in a Reserve component 
under any other provision of this act or any 
other law. No person less than 18 years of 
age may make such election unless he has 
the written consent of his parents or guard- 
ian. After such person has made such elec- 
tion, if he continues to attend such an in- 
stitution, he shall, on or after the Ist day 
but before the 11th day of June in each of 
the next succeeding years in which he is 
physically able to serve on active duty for 
training, be ordered to active duty for train- 
ing for a period of 91 consecutive days dur- 
ing each such year for not more than 4 sum- 
mers. Such person and his dependents 
shall be entitled, with respect to all such 
periods of active duty for training, and 
necessary travel to and from such duty, to 
all the pay, allowances, and other benefits 
to which enlisted members of the uniformed 
services in pay grade E-1 (and their de- 
pendents) are entitled with respect to 
periods of active duty or authorized travel, 
as the case may be. If, before completing 
four annual periods of active duty for train- 
ing under this paragraph, such person ceases 
to attend an educational institution under 
circumstances (other than by transfer or 
graduation) which indicate that his en- 
roliment in such institution may reason- 
ably be considered to have been volun- 
tarily terminated, or if his enrollment 
is termined (other than by transfer or 
graduation), his election to receive train- 
ing and service under this paragraph 
shall be deemed irrevocably canceled, and 
he shall thereafter be liable for induction 
for training and service under the remaining 
provisions of this act; however, full credit 
shall be given him toward completion of his 
required period of active duty for training 
and service, and service in a Reserve com- 
ponent, for all active duty for training per- 
formed by him under this paragraph (4). 
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Where such person graduates from an educa- 
tional institution and enolls in another 
educational institution, or where he trans- 
fers from one educational institution to an- 
other educational institution, he shall not 
thereby become liable for induction for 
training and service under any other pro- 
vision of this act if he otherwise meets all 
requirements of this paragraph (4). After 
such person has been ordered to active duty 
for training under this paragraph (4) during 
4 years, he shall be placed in the Standby 
Reserves for 1 year. After he has been a 
member of the Standby Reserves for 1 year, 
such person shall be released from all lia- 
bility for training and service under this 
act and any other law. If any such person is 
not permitted to serve on active duty for 
training under this paragraph (4) by rea- 
son of a disease or disability of a perma- 
nent nature which would afford a basis for 
deferring him from induction for training 
and service under this act, he shall there- 
after be deferred from training and service 
under this act, unless he volunteers for in- 
duction for such training and service. This 
paragraph (4) shall not be operative in time 
of war or during any period of national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the Congress.” 


It has to do, in my opinion, with the 
preservation of one of the finest edu- 
cational systems on earth. 

I have been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Education for over 20 years. 
Prior to that time I was interested in 
the field of education. I have thor- 
oughly discussed the amendment men- 
tioned with the 30 members of the Com- 
mittee on Education. No formal action 
was asked because the matte: was be- 
fore another committee of the House. 
To me it is perfectly astounding that 
this, the Congress of the United States, 
should be assembled here discussing a 
bill affecting the future educational 
standards of this great Nation—the op- 
portunity and privilege of boys going 
to school. I mean, discussing those 
things that not only affect, but control— 
and not one single word is said in be- 
half of the boys, or the future of their 
educational opportunities, and the mili- 
tary has not exhibited any interest in 
the field of education, with the exception 
of insisting, and they can, will, and 
should provide, such education as in their 
opinion the young men should have, but 
carefully avoid even mentioning our tra- 
ditional methods or institutions. I 
looked at a television program this morn- 
ing, in which the Armed Forces educa- 
tional system was being advertised and 
promoted—the recruiting offices are full 
of pamphlets, programs, beautiful ex- 
pensive booklets— advocating what? 
That they can properly educate the youth 
of this land, the citizens of tomorrow. 
Turn them all over to us. Listen to this 
advertisement, a beautiful 8-page book- 
let—red, white, and blue—with 8 action- 
colored pictures. I am reading: 


The guard offers unlimited educational op- 
portunities. Your son may attend Regular 
Army or Air Force service or technical schools 
with pay, or he may take correspondence 
courses. Through these schools, which of- 
fer more than 450 courses, he may improve 
his education, boost his military specialty, 
and increase his civilian earning power. 


Which in effect is saying, “We can of- 
fer more courses than any college in 
America and can pay you while you are 
being educated.” 
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Correspondence courses. Yes, but the 
military shudder when one mentions 
using our high schools, prep schools, 
private schools or colleges. They not 
only recommend these military schools 
which offer more than 450 courses, where 
he may improve his education, and boost 
his military specialty and increase his 
civilian earning power, but leave the im- 
pression that they seek authority to make 
them use these schools or else. 

All this time I have been dumb enough 
to think that the fine educational system 
of this country, the public school system, 
the private school system, the church 
schools of this land, the colleges, the 
junior colleges, and the prep schools were 
to educate our youth and were doing a 
grand job. But they can make no such 
claims as the military is making. 

And when asked, through the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, of which 
I am chairman, for a report on the op- 
eration of their schools, the activities of 
their educational program and its cost to 
the taxpayers, the Department of the 
Army furnished the following foolish and 
meaningless reply: 

It has not been possible to provide mean- 
ingful figures in some reports concerning 
obligations. Estimates were made, when 
possible, but the nature of some of the Army 
educational and training activities is such 
that even approximate estimates are not pos- 
sible. At Army service schools, for example, 
the only available information concerns 
amounts obligated under “Army training” 
which cannot be furnished as representing 
the total cost of operating the schools since 
they do not include amounts required to 
furnish standard supplies and equipment 
issued through normal supply channels, such 
as travel in connection with the schools or 
numerous expenses provided for in other cost 
categories. In this same connection, it 
should be noted that the pay of personnel 
participating in Army educational programs 
is paid from other appropriations, and con- 
sequently is not included in obligations 
shown for education activities. (Reference: 
H. Doc. No. 428, p. 165, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) 


The gentleman handling and direct- 
ing this bill has not opened his mouth 
about encouraging education or giving 
the average kid of 17 or 18 years of age 
one thing in the world that would en- 
courage him to get along with his educa- 
tion. America did not grow great by 
accident, improvement in living stand- 
ards was not just handed to us. All the 
educational institutions in America from 
the little red schoolhouse to date have 
certainly been one of the greatest con- 
tributors toward making this Nation not 
only a powerful Nation, but also the 
greatest producing Nation of everything 
from necessities to luxuries on earth, all 
of which play a large part in the high 
living standards we now enjoy, and I 
am now reluctant at this late date to 
trade off the views of our educational 
leaders for the views and ambitions of 
the Pentagon. 

I feel this so deeply that I must ex- 
press my resentment to the highest 
military officials, whether they be in 
the Pentagon or wherever they are, that 
want to control and regulate but not 
educate. They want to subordinate edu- 
cation, revise it, revamp it, and worse 
still, direct and control it. I fear this 
policy and attitude. 
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No. They do not lend a hand. At 
the same time they seem to take the 
attitude that education is not one of the 
very foundation stones upon which this 
Nation must defend itself; yes, even 
survive, unless provided by them at tax- 
Payers’ expense—in the most expensive 
and haphazard way. 

I would like for the gentleman or 
anyone else to challenge that statement. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I do not want to 
get into a debate with my good friend. 
However, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether or not he believes that 
every young man has a very definite obli- 
gation in the defense of his country? 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, I wish you had not 
directed that question to me. Both you 
and I know the answer to that so well, 
and every person in this House knows 
the answer to that. I recognized mine. 
You recognized yours. And I have faith 
and confidence enough in the youth of 
this land to say that the generations to 
follow after you and me will be just as 
good, yes, I hope better and more cog- 
nizant of the responsibility that they 
have to this country. That is not the 
issue. Are you trying to force the choice 
that they must give their all to the 
country and ignore their preparation for 
themselves, their families for good citi- 
zenship, and what we call a better way 
of life in America? No, you are not do- 
ing that. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I certainly am 
not, I may say to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Exactly what is the point you are get- 
ting at? That we are requiring military 
service through the draft? 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman from 
Maryland is a faster thinker on this 
than Iam. The point I am getting to is 
this: We can stand here and let out 
these blood-curdling yells about the sci- 
entific men Russia is turning out, about 
those planes that go 850 miles an hour, 
about those terrible death-dealing sci- 
entific machines they have. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. Not now. 

We can hear all of that if we please. 
How did they get them? It was not the 
soldier who could just do “squads right” 
or “squads left“; it was the scientific 
men, the chemists, the physicists, the 
electrical men, the well-trained men, 
those who can think, invent, and under- 
stand those gadgets and develop them. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. If the 
gentleman will yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. Just a minute, just a 
minute. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Just at 
that point. 

Mr. BARDEN. Just a minute. Well, 
I yield to the gentleman. ? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I hope I 
have not taxed the gentleman’s patience. 

Mr. BARDEN. You did not, but you 
almost did. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I am 
happy I did not go that far, but my good 
friend, colleague, and chairman 

Mr. BARDEN. All right. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want to 
give the gentleman’s background as 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the House of Representatives. I 
want to join in your fine tribute to edu- 
cation. I am agreeing with every word 
you say, I hope that your able commit- 
tee gets to work, writes some provisions 
within the views that I expressed on 
Federal education. I do not want Fed- 
eral control of education, but within 
those views write some legislation on 
education and bring it before this House, 
then we can carry out some of the gen- 
tleman’s excellent views. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say to my 
friend that we have enough laws in 
America guaranteeing an education if 
you will do a little something toward 
helping the boys realize the opportuni- 
ties. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I am sure 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. BARDEN. Now, you wait a min- 
ute; you are going to listen to this 
whether you like it or not. What good 
would it do for the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor to double the number 
of school buildings in America and treble 
the number of school teachers if you are 
going to be standing there at the door 
of the high school to take him away and 
put him in a camp for such a long time 
that he does not want to go to school any 
more? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Let me 
pursue this just a little. Under our mil- 
itary program the school enrollment has 
doubled, trebled, and increased beyond 
all bounds until the universities are fair- 
ly bulging and not able to take care of 
enrollments. There is more education 
now in the United States than there has 
ever been. 

Mr. BARDEN. Listen, my friend, that 
is not because of the Armed Services 
Committee, but in spite of it. And let 
me say another thing, that I hope those 
schools and colleges will continue to 
bulge, and I hope the output will be 
more and more and better and better. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I join you 
in that. 

Mr. BARDEN. All right. Now, what 
I am trying to point out—under diffi- 
culties—is this: I have proposed an 
amendment, or will propose it when the 
opportunity presents itself, that when a 
boy reaches the age of 17, whether he be 
in high school or college, that he may 
with the consent of his parents up to 
18—and after 18 it does not require con- 
sent—volunteer for a reserve program. 
My amendment does not cut one thing 
in the world out of the bill. It adds an 
option, that is all. You have a lot of op- 
tions in here, but I reserve the right to 
express by opinion on them later. It 
gives another option: a boy can serve 91 
days in the summer, go back to school in 
the winter, serve 91 days the next sum- 
mer, go back to school, whether he wants 
to be a doctor, whether he wants to be 
an engineer or whether he wants to be 
a businessman or whatever he wants to 
be, and follow that 4 years. 

When he has completed those 4 years, 
he is in the Standby Reserve, whatever 
that is—I have had several definitions 
of that term—for 1 year. The Standby 
Reserve does not require drills or active 
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service except in time of war or emer- 
gency declared by Congress. 

Now, what have we accomplished? 
Which is more valuable to America in 
time of war or peace, an educated boy 
or an uneducated boy? Which is more 
valuable to America, certainly in war or 
in a threat of war, a boy who is freshly 
trained every year for 4 years or draft 
him, put him in for 2 years, then let him 
forget all in 12 months? It is that 
simple. 

There is another fair provision in the 
amendment. Probably he would go for 
3 years, which would be 9 months of ac- 
tive service; then conditions at home, 
illness, his own condition or something 
else might arise that would prevent him 
from finishing up. This amendment pro- 
vides that he shall have credit for the 
9 months that he served. Why shouldn’t 
he? Then he would serve only 15 addi- 
tional months. 

The amendment will provide that he 
draw a private’s pay, about $80 per 
month. One of these provisions in the 
pending bill, I do not know which one it 
is, provides for $50. The bill holds out 
some bait, then puts something on it 
that would not make it taste good by 
cutting it down to $50. The gentleman 
brought out the officers’ pay bill some 
time ago. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman did not bring out an officers’ pay 
bill, may I suggest to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman was 
riding along with it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman voted for it and I voted for it. 
May I say that we did not cut the pay of 
the trainee at all; we raised it. It was 
recommended at $30 and we increased 
that to $50. 

Mr. BARDEN. Who recommended 
that? 

Mr, BROOKS of Louisiana. The 
Pentagon. 

Mr. BARDEN. If we could get a great 
volume of commonsense and get you to 
thinking, and cut you loose from the 
Pentagon, we would get further. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES. I think the gentleman 
will recall that 4 years ago both of us 
opposed universal military training. 

Mr. BARDEN. With everything there 
was in me. That was the boldest at- 
tempt to militarize this Nation ever 
made. 

Mr. BATES. In both of us. Will the 
gentleman tell the committee that in the 
event his amendment passes he will sup- 
port this bill? 

Mr. BARDEN. Les, I will, if my 
amendment passes. 

Mr. BATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BARDEN. I think there is so 
much possible good in it. Now, Iam glad 
the gentleman did not press me and ask 
me what I was going to do if the 
amendment does not pass. But, I will 
say this, that I have not heard any valid 
reason why the amendment should not 
pass. We are cutting down, as some- 
body said a while ago, on our scientific 
men. We are just simply depleting our 
ranks of scientists. You say there are 
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more men in college now. Why, we have 
more people. We just have more peo- 
ple. So we cannot go by what has hap- 
pened in the past. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. _ 

Mr. MASON. As a school man of over 
30 years’ experience, the gentleman's 
idea is an idea that has been promul- 
gated on this floor more than once, train- 
ing in school and with a school program. 
I am for it 1,000 percent. 

Mr.BARDEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. A fine educator—one 
who has had the responsibility of a col- 
lege president, and above all a fine de- 
lightful gentleman. 

Mr. DIXON. Iam very much in sym- 
pathy with the gentleman’s position. 
Boys at 17 years of age usually have not 
graduated from high school. If they go 
into the service for 6 months and come 
back to school in the middle of the school 
year, most of our high schools cannot 
enter them because they do not have a 
program that begins with the quarter or 
semester as do the colleges. 

Mr. BARDEN. That is right. 

Mr. DIXON. If they cannot enter 
school they will go to work. Then, if 
they go to work, they are weaned almost 
entirely away from high school. If they 
do not get a high-school education, they 
are not eligible for the many fine posi- 
tions which are open to them and they 
are under a great handicap. I am very 
much in sympathy with the gentleman’s 
position. But in the bill may I ask this 
question? If the period of enlistment 
in the bill were changed to read “any 
high-school graduate who has reached 
his 17th birthday and under 20 years 
of age and any non-high-school gradu- 
ate who is 18 % years of age and who is 
under 20 may be enlisted to serve on 
active duty for training,” would that 
not be a simple solution and still pro- 
teet the boy’s right to a high-school 
education? 

Mr. BARDEN. I will say this to the 
gentleman, there is a tremendous num- 
ber of students who finish high school 
considerably before they are 18 years of 
age, and I do not have to tell you that 
if they are drafted into the Army, that 
is too bad, or too good, one or the other, 
and I am trying to follow the reasoning 
of the committee. They set out these 
various things and say they will take this 
6 months or something else is going 
to happen. These provisions illustrate 
the objectionable approach which this 
program makes to military service. It 
puts a threat over the heads of all of 
those likewise, and the penalty behind 
this threat is that the boy will be called 
up for active service. I think that is 
emphasizing patriotism in reverse. I 
hope some day the Army will learn that 
they have a selling job to do somewhere 
other than on the television screen and 
these pamphlets. They can do a selling 
job in the camps, and a much better 
selling job than they have been doing, 
and they will have more volunteers and 
we will have less trouble. Let’s produce 
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more doctors, and make the Army more 
attractive somewhere else besides on tel- 
evision and pamphlets. It will then not 
be necessary for more and more force. 
But, I do want to emphasize that I have 
been on the floor on this subject many 
times, and regardless of how long I stay 
here, every time I have an opportunity 
I shall attempt to emphasize the abso- 
lute necessity of education in our de- 
fense setup as well as in our Govern- 
ment and otherwise. We cannot be 
strong militarily unless we are strong 
mentally. I think that is fundamental. 
We must have more scientifically trained 
men, more men who understand the 
speed of this age, because we cannot put 
out as many foot soldiers and depend 
on mass warfare any longer. You must 
be able to compete in speed, in science, 
and anybody who is thinking knows 
that the next war we have—and God 
forbid we ever have one, but if such 
should happen—you know it will not 
be fought and won with brawn alone; 
it will be a brain contest of science, of 
electronics, atomic and kindred weap- 
ons. It will be a question of getting the 
high-speed jet bomber before it delivers 
its lethal cargo. If we cannot do that 
then the number of men will amount to 
little. In my opinion, our survival could 
very easily depend, as it has at times 
in the past, upon trained, skilled, and 
scientific minds. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, my task this afternoon 
is certainly not an easy one, and it is by 
no means a pleasant one. However ob- 
noxious one’s duty may be, it should and 
must be discharged; and however heavy 
one’s responsibility may be, it cannot be 
shirked or avoided. Certainly I do not 
relish my present position of having to 
go against my own President, the lead- 
ership of this House, and many of my 
best personal friends on both sides of 
the aisle. Heaven knows, if any four 
men on this earth could convince me of 
anything, I think they would be Dwight 
Eisenhower, Arthur Radford, Carl Vin- 
son, and Joe Martin. But I am not 
going to live with those gentlemen for- 
ever, which is most fortunate for them; 
and certainly they will not always be 
with me to grant their wise counsel and 
fearless direction. But a thing that I 
have considered bad under previous ad- 
ministrations, whether Roosevelt or Tru- 
man, I consider bad under Eisenhower, 
Smith, Jones, or anyone else. 

There is one person I must live with 
forever, and from whom I can never run 
away, and that is DEWEY SHORT. 

A great man once said: 

To act contrary to conscience is neither 
safe nor upright. 


And when he nailed the 95 theses on 
a cathedral door at Wittenberg, he 

There I take my stand. I can do naught 
else. So help me God. Amen, 

No, it is not an easy nor a pleasant 
task that I have. After wrestling with 
my conscience, and talking to myriad 
friends, and after receiving at a con- 
servative estimate 3,000 messages, let- 
ters and telegrams on this particular 
bill before us, and after being torn 
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asunder by good, loyal friends, dear and 
near to me, pulling in opposite direc- 
tions, it is not an easy decision I have 
been called upon to make. 

Now let us look at this bill. What is 
the history of it? One does not have 
to be a Member of Congress, a Phila- 
delphia lawyer or a Ph. D. to know that 
ever since the close of World War I, 
there has been a persistent, pugnacious, 
perennial, relentless, costly campaign to 
cram down the throats of the American 
people universal military training or 
peacetime conscription. 

Having served in this body for al- 
most a quarter of a century, having 
served on the different committees, 
special as well as regular legislative com- 
mittees of the House that have con- 
sidered this and allied problems, I know 
the tremendous pressure, I know not 
only the cajolery and the pleas, but even 
the threats, the use of the taxpayers’ 
money to spread propaganda, to cut the 
political throat and nail the political 
hide of anyone who dared to oppose the 
different programs that have been of- 
fered from time to time. 

In the Democratic-controlled 82d 
Congress in 1952 we succeeded in the well 
of this House by a margin of 74 votes in 
defeating the UMT bill. This present 
bill is not UMT, granted. It is limited 
and restricted and has a termination 
date. Oh, yes, it terminates on July 1. 
1959, if not extended—if not extended. 
But you get your foot in the door, let the 
camel get his nose under the tent. You 
pass this legislation, and it will bring us 
just a little closer to the water’s edge, to 
thrust upon us a foreign philosophy, an 
alien ism. You will find it very difficult 
to repeal. It is not where you begin, but 
where you end that counts; not where 
you start, but where you stop. It is not 
UMT, and compulsion was taken out, 
and wisely so, by the distinguished chair- 
man and members of his subcommittee, 
who worked so long, faithfully, and hard 
on this bill, and who improved it enor- 
mously, particularly by eliminating the 
discharage other than honorable. I wish 
they had accepted the amendment I of- 
fered to cut down the length of Reserve 
service from 8 to 4 years, because these 
18-year-old youngsters take their 6 
months’ training between their 18th 
and 19th birthdays. I was the only one 
to vote for my amendment, but at times 
it is great to be alone. I shall offer my 
‘amendment on the floor. Oh, yes, there 
will be volunteers, but that volunteering, 
with the draft hanging over their heads, 
does not give them too much freedom of 
choice. Of course, they will volunteer 
for this 6 months at $50 a month, and 
the minute they sign up they are hooked 
for 8 long years, from 18 to 26. You 
know, and I know, that most of these 
youngsters before they reach their 26th 
birthday will be married, perhaps have a 
child or 2, perhaps have gone into busi- 
ness or entered a profession. Then he 
is required to take 48 weekly drills a 
year for 7½ years, and not more than 
17 days of training in summer camp, 
giving up his vacations. I do not know 
whether his employer is going to be will- 
ing to grant him 17 days off each summer 


‘for 74% years. He is going to do that, 


but if he wants to surrender the 48 drills 
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and the 17 days of camp in the summer 
for 30 days of concentrated training he 
can do that. If he does not carry out 
satisfactorily the provisions of the Re- 
serve bill, then he can be drafted for 45 
days. If he does not perform that satis- 
factorily, even at the end of the 6 months’ 
training or a year or 2 after he can be 
inducted for 2 full years, 24 months, or 
he could, in dire emergency, be court- 
martialed under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. You call that voluntary 
when they once sign up? Nonsense. 
There is little freedom in this. 

Which branch of the service can he 
enter? The Air Force says, “No; we 
don’t need him.” The Navy says, “We 
don’t expect to use him.” The National 
Guard is not satisfied with it. We were 
told that 99,000 out of 100,000 supposed 
to be taken in would go into the Army 
Reserve. So that is what it is, 99,000 
of the 100,000, and the others perhaps 
would go into the Coast Guard or the 
Marine Corps. There is not much choice 
in it. Let us now tell these youngsters 
the truth. 

Then, after this youngster 18 or 19 
years old takes his 6 months and he per- 
forms satisfactorily his service in the 
Ready Reserve for the next 2 years, sup- 
pose when he reaches the age of 21 or 22 
we become involved in a global conflict. 
What happens to him then? Do you 
think by that little training he has had 
he is equipped and ready, and because 
he is in the Ready Reserve do you think 
the Reserve is ready—trained in units 
to go into combat—when our experience 
is that it has taken the guard almost 
a year to get ready? And where is this 
boy actually going to take his 48 weekly 
drills when he lives 50 or 150 miles from 
the nearest armory? A group of us last 
Friday flew out to Colorado Springs and 
back to Washington on Sunday. As we 
went over the vast open spaces of western 
Kansas and eastern Colorado, over that 
Dust Bowl, I just asked some of my col- 
leagues, Democrats and Republicans 
both, who were along, “How is that boy 
down there in that Dust Bowl or wheat 
field going to carry out his Reserve serv- 
ice when he lives perhaps 200 miles from 
Denver or Colorado Springs? And how 
about his 6 months’ training? How are 
you going to teach him to use the latest 
and most powerful weapons? You can 
teach him to use a rifle and do squads 
right and left and all about sanitation 
and hygiene and carry out military dis- 
cipline and orders—all of which is al- 
ready taught in the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves, as well as the 
ROTC”—and I am not so sure that the 
discipline he gets on our athletic fields 
and in our gymnasiums at their own ex- 
pense instead of at the expense of Uncle 
Sam is not just about as valuable and 
good. A great Englishman said: 

World War I was won on the hockey and 


cricket fields of Harrow, Eton, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. 


In the case of a boy who takes 6 
months’ training—when war breaks out 


2 or 3 years later—do you know that 


youngster will have to be called in and 
physically reconditioned and perhaps 
have to be taught how to use an entirely 
new and different set of weapons? 
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The rapid changes in techniques and 
methods of modern mechanized warfare 
renders the training of these men most 
expensive, and I cannot escape the feel- 
ing that it is a waste of manpower, mate- 
riel, and money because ground troops 
with a rifle, machinegun, tank, or a field 
gun cannot shoot down a super bomber 
carrying an atom or a hydrogen bomb. 
I do not want the American people to be 
led astray by Maginot line thinking or 
World War I psychology by putting faith 
in sheer numbers of men. Heaven 
knows, we can never match man for man 
the hordes on the Asiatic Continent. 
They are expendable; we are not. The 
cheapest commodity in the Orient is 
human life. I do not believe that if our 
ground forces are built up, it will heip us 
too much in these days of the atom bomb 
and the hydrogen bomb. Suppose we 
build up our Reserves from 700,000 to 
2,900,000, plus 3 million in the active 
forces making 6 million plus 2 more mil- 
lion in the Standby Reserves. Even if 
we had a total active force and Reserves 
in Ready and Standby of 8 to 9 million 
men, I do not think it would add too 
much strength in this atomic and hydro- 
gen age. I do not believe that America 
could get an expeditionary force from 
this country to Europe today, in a short 
period of time, even if our active, stand- 
ing forces were twice as large and our 
Reserves were three times as large. I 
do not believe we could get enough 
ground troops to Europe in time to stop 
aggression by Soviet Russia on the 
ground. If we do not stop her with our 
airpower and naval power, and with su- 
perior weapons, we are in one awful fix, 
because Heaven knows in a global con- 
flict our only chance of victory and our 
only hope of survival is in the superior 
power of our weapons and the superior 
skill of the men who man those weapons. 
I feel wholeheartedly, as I have during 
the past 20 years, as does the able and 
fearless gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. BARDEN], that no nation can be 
stronger than the intelligence and char- 
acter of its people. It is in the American 
home and in the church and high schools 
and universities under our system of free 
education that we have grown to be the 
richest and most powerful nation on the 
face of the earth. Nothing in this world 
is great but man and nothing in man is 
great but mind. 

God did not endow all men with equal 
talents and ability. Why should we, 
therefore, compel the genius to walk or 
train with the sluggard merely to please 
the sluggard? Put the right man in the 
right spots. They will be coming back. 
If a hundred thousand boys under this 
program do not volunteer, what hap- 
pens? It is innocuous. We have much 
ado about nothing. A lot of senseless 
chatter; an enormous and inexcusable 
waste. If more than 250,000 want to 
come in, who is going to select them? 
Remember, only 100,000, as stated in the 
original bill, were to be admitted. Oh, 
the bill is far from perfect. If more than 
250,000 young Americans want to take 
this 6 months’ training, rather than be 
drafted for 2 years—I am going to have 
a little difficulty when I go back to the 
Ozarks in explaining to my people why 
we had the courage, just a few months 
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ago, in this present session of Congress, 
to vote to conscript their sons for 2 years 
and send them to serve on foreign soil, 
but do not have enough guts to vote to 
conscript for 6 months boys to stay here 
at home. Who is going to select these 
boys? This might be an elite guard. 
Who is going to choose these 250,000 
young men? Oh, what a chance to play 
favoritism and politics. This bill is full 
of headaches and heartbreaks. 

I am not going to quarrel with a single 
Member of this House about how he 
votes on this bill, or any other bill. I 
have never done that. Strong as my 
convictions are, deep as my feelings are, 
I am not going to quarrel with you. I 
will still respect and love you. I just 


-hope and pray that some of my close 


friends will be as charitable to me. I 
like to be on the team. I want to go 
along. I bend over backwards at times, 
almost choke on my Adam’s apple when 
I vote for the brass and the braid, not 
only to increase their pay and hospitali- 
zation and family care, voting for de- 
pendency benefits, PX and commissaries 
and all the rest of it. I want to be their 
friend. They are great and good men. 
But as I have often said, no general ever 
had a big enough army to command any 
more than a preacher ever had a con- 
gregation big enough to preach to. 

Now, you say this is not compulsion. I 
will tell you what it is. When I was a 
barefoot boy and a barehead youngster 
down in the Ozarks in southern Mis- 
souri—I live quite near the gentleman 
who is now in the chair [Mr. TRIMBLE]. 
We are both ridge runners and hill- 
billys. In fact, I get lost over in Jim’s 
district and he gets lost in mine. We 
always manage to find our way out— 
but when I was a youngster I drove a 
team of jennies. I know how I got my 
education too, GRAHAM BARDEN. I got it 
the hard way, but I got it the free way. 
I could follow my own inclinations and 
talents, if God had given me any. The 
worst part of this military is that we 
have too many square pegs in round 
holes. Misfits. Let each man follow his 
own conscience and carry out his own 
will, the equal of every other man, and 
to go his own way. I believe in freedom 
because in freedom is our strength. 

So I used to go out to these little jen- 
nies in the field with a nice big ear of 
corn in front of me, but I always had a 
halter or a bridle back of me. These 
young jackasses would come up to get 
a bit of that free ccrn, and when they 
would come to get something for noth- 
ing, then I would put the halter on them. 
Oh, they have sugar-coated this bill. 
They have made it palatable. They have 
watered it down. It is a little innocuous 
thing. They offer these boys 6 months’ 
training, and they think they are going 
to escape service. Yes. They will come 
to get a bite of the ear of corn, but al- 
ways they will get that halter on them. 
I would get the halter on those jennies 
and get them up to the barn and harness 
them and hitch them up to the wagon, 
and then I would take the blacksnake 
and I would whale the everlasting wind 
out of them. I had them where I wanted 
them. 

And here they come. Greeks 
gifts. Offering you a sour pickle covered 
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with honey. They have tried to do some- 
thing with this bill—I will not call this 
a subterfuge; I will not say they are try- 
ing to come in the back door or the side 
door—but they just want to get the 
thing started, get the halter on you; oh, 
just 4 years; 1959. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that no one 
in this body is so naive as to believe that 
there will not be a determined effort 
made to get this bill, if enacted, extend- 
ed beyond 1959. I dare predict that the 
Defense Department will be coming back 
— that compulsion be added to the 

It is also a bit incongruous at the very 
time the President asks for world dis- 
armament to have this measure brought 
in to increase our armament, though I 
doubt the effectiveness of this bill in 
building up our military strength. How 
can this administration or this Govern- 
ment reconcile the appointing of Harold 
Stassen as the Secretary of Peace with 
the enactment of this questionable bill? 

One more point, Mr. Chairman, that 
must not be overlooked is the enormous 
cost of this new legislation which will 
jump from $700 million to $1,156,000,000 
next year and will approach approxi- 
mately $2 billion in 1959, Personally, I 
think we will not get our money’s worth 
out of these vast expenditures, and God 
help us if we continue to spend ourselves 
into bankruptcy. That is what the So- 
viets have hoped and planned for and if 
we are not careful we will knock our- 
selves out by our own proficiency. 

The bill should be recommitted and a 
measure brought in that would not have 
such serious impact upon the individual 
lives, the freedom of our people, and the 
terrific shock on our industrial might and 
sound domestic economy. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I do not think there is 
a Member of the House but who respects 
the opinion and conclusions of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, and I have stood 
by the gentleman’s side in a determined 
effort to fight universal military train- 
ing, compulsory military training, and 
still so stand and will continue to stand 
with the gentleman against that. How- 
ever, having convictions of my own, hav- 
ing voted for the extension of the draft 
which incorporates the principle of pick- 
ing out boys and inducting them for 2 
years’ service with 6 years obligation 
to the Reserve plus a penalty of $10,- 
000 and 5 years in jail, in my own mind 
I cannot stand against something that 
softens the approach to the problem. 

Mr. SHORT. I thank my very dear 
and good friend for his remarks. Of his 
honesty and sincerity there can be no 
doubt. I just do not capitulate quite so 
easily. I want the world to know that 
I have and want no better friend than 
Les ARENDS. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, our adherence to its objectives and 
principles, we are today productively and 
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militarily the most powerful Nation in 
the world. 

Our citizens have more of the good 
things that men desire than any other 
people who at any time lived anywhere 
on this earth. 

Freedom, opportunity, prosperity, se- 
curity for the individual have been ours. 

Independence and security as a Nation 
we have attained. 

All these blessings and more—because 
of the inspiration which gave us the 
Declaration of Independence, because of 
the wisdom written into the Constitu- 
tion, because of our adherence to the 
tenets therein set forth, because we have 
followed the advice of Washington and 
Jefferson, have been ours. 

The principal reasons which drove 
our ancestors to leave their homes, face 
and conquer the hardships of the hostile 
world, were the tyranny of a king, their 
hatred of conscription for military serv- 
ice to fight wars in which they had no 
personal stake, their lack of opportunity. 

Through our adherence to United Na- 
tions we have surrendered a part of our 
national independence, the right of the 
Congress to declare war, the ability of 
our people to avoid wars in which they 
have no vital interest. 

Our youth lacks neither the ability, the 
courage, the independence, the determi- 
nation, nor the inclination to fight and 
die for home and country. 

Their failure to enlist in the armed 
services in numbers sufficient to satisfy 
the demands of the armed services to im- 
plement our foreign policy is not because 
they lack patriotism or courage. 

It is due to the fact that they and their 
fellow citizens are now convinced that 
those who conceive, formulate, and ad- 
minister our foreign policy have for- 
gotten the causes which made us a Na- 
tion, the reasons for our national exist- 
ence. 

In recent years our foreign policy, 
which calls for burdensome taxation, the 
unprofitable expenditure of billions of 
dollars, the sacrificing of thousands of 
our young men, has been conceived and 
administered by individuals who refuse 
to accept the reality that we cannot by 
force of arms conquer and hold the rest 
of the world—subject its people to our 
thought, our way of life. 

Assuming their patriotism, there re- 
mains the sad, sorrowful fact that, as a 
result of their thinking, today the re- 
volving world, as it falls away from the 
last rays of a sun sinking beyond the 
horizon, in every land and on every sea, 
brings darkness and night to shadow the 
land, the water, which hides the grave 
of a son of an American mother. 

Here in the homeland, there is scarce- 
ly a square mile in the country, a town 
or city, where does not dwell a father, a 
mother, a wife, a son, a daughter, who 
does not mourn—suffer—hbecause of the 
loss of one who, called to the defense of 
his country, fought not under the Stars 
and Stripes, but under the flag of the 
United Nations—not to defend or fight in 
the interest of his own country, but be- 
cause of a policy which serves the inter- 
ests of other countries. 

In the wars which world politicians, 
internationalists, and the U. N. have 
brought us, cooperation forgotten, we 
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have been left to furnish in money, mu- 
nitions, and manpower, all but a small 
fraction of the cost. 

From those wars, certainly from the 
last one in Korea, which the politicians 
prevented us from winning, we, as indi- 
viduals, as a Nation, have gained noth- 
ing of spiritual, material, lasting bene- 
fit. 


Why the recent and present demands 
for a continued and enlarged participa- 
tion in world affairs? 

Why, Europe having been made com- 
paratively secure, shift the policy of 
stripping America of its resources to an 
aid-for-Asia policy? 

Why the ever-continuing, 
increasing propaganda of fear? 

In recent years, we have been gov- 
erned by fear—a synthetic fear—gener- 
ated and imposed upon us by those who 
have little faith in the principles enun- 
ciated in the Constitution, in the ability, 
the courage, the patriotism of our youth, 
by those who refuse to accept reality— 
to admit that, great as they may be, our 
resources, our manpower, our military 
might are not inexhaustible. 

We insist that we love peace; that we 
are not an aggressive people or nation, 
but from our shores our Armed Forces 
go east, go west, until they meet on the 
other side of the world—while peace, 
we insist, is our objective. 

Our excuse for the establishment and 
maintenance of more than 900 military 
installations outside of the continental 
United States is that we desire to con- 
tain communism. 

It can no more be successfully either 
contained or suppressed by force than 
was Christianity. 

If Red China or Russia be the embodi- 
ment of communism and a threat to our 
national existence, if war must come 
then let our answer be quick and firm. 
Let it be directed at the source of the 
opposition, not at its puppets. 

If our scientists, our military men, 
know what they have accomplished; if 
their statements as to our military might 
are accurate, then, at the first knowledge 
of real danger, let our A-bombs, our 
H-bombs, our guided missiles, our fleet, 
our submarines, our air force, whatever 
and all weapons that we may possess, be 
directed against the military installa- 
tions of those countries. 

Let us not sacrifice our foot soldiers 
in a futile invasion of either China or 
Russia. To attempt an invasion of 
either would mean the loss of our men to 
their teeming millions. 

Before we invade either let us read 
history’s primer. 

The legislation before us today and 
supplementary legislation which will 
follow will destroy the freedom, the op- 
portunity, which our forefathers came 
here to attain, 

It will give us universal military con- 
scription, return to the youth of today 
and tomorrow the military servitude 
which our forefathers came here to 
escape. 

King George III hired the Hessians to 
fight the colonists. They fought for pay. 

We would have our youth fight the 
battles of other nations, but without 
pay. 
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The answer that we cannot avoid war; 
that, unless we travel half way around 
the world to fight, to carry on a war, 
war will be brought to our shores, is 
answered by the fact that in preceding 
world wars neither Switzerland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, Portugal, nor Spain 
participated. Today no nation will carry 
war to us. 

There is no sound reason why a peace- 
loving nation, the most powerful military 
nation in the world, should be so fearful 
as to impose upon the present and future 
generations conscription, which requires 
every mentally and physically qualified 
young man, when he reaches the age of 
18 years and 6 months, to enter and re- 
main under the direction of military men 
for 2, then an additional 6, perhaps 8, 
years. 

The average conscription service in 
other countries is less than 24 months. 
Russia, which we characterize as a na- 
tion whose citizens have no civil rights, 
imposes but 24 to 60 months military 
service upon its people. 

We, the representatives of a free and 
independent people, so-called, today are 
asked to force our men—and if present 
trends continue, will be asked to force 
our women—into the service of the mili- 
tary for a period of 96 months, or 8 years, 
or, as some insist, possibly 120 months, 
or 10 years. 

With our productive ability, our mili- 
tary might, the answer to the demand 
for universal military conscription for a 
period of at least 8 years is that we in- 
sist that the State Department shape its 
thinking and its policy to fit the Re- 
public and the purposes for which it was 
established. 

That the military cut its demands to 
the preparation of an adequate, efficient 
national defense, to the establishment 
and maintenance of a trained, efficient 
armed force whose sole objective is the 
protection of the interests of the United 
States, the preservation of our national 
sovereignty, the freedom of our people. 

Once convinced that the sole purpose 
of the State Department and of the 
armed services is the protection and the 
preservation of the Republic, the free- 
dom and the opportunities of our people, 
there will be no need for conscription of 
any kind. 

Until the State Department and the 
armed services announce and adhere to 
the purposes set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution, I 
will not by my vote take from the pres- 
ent or future generations the blessings 
which have come to us because of the 
love of freedom, the wisdom, of those 
who established this Nation, which have 
been so dearly earned and preserved by 
the efforts and the sacrifices of those who 
have gone before. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. WICKER- 
SHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
in calling for a greatly improved reserve 
program, the Government is taking an- 
other important step to reinforce our im- 
mediate and long-range security. 

I believe the program offered in H. R. 
5297 is both realistic and fair. It will 
help provide this country with a genuine 
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military readiness for the long haul 
which may lie ahead. 

It is part of a related program to bol- 
ster our active forces, and to provide us 
with a capacity to mobilize swiftly and 
without undue difficulty if war should 
come to us. 

Better than a year of exhaustive study 
and analysis on Government and related 
levels went into formulation of the ad- 
ministration’s reserve program. Senate 
committee studies, veterans’ association 
testimony, and other expert analysis had 
earlier defined a clear need to revise the 
Reserve program to get a more effective 
military instrument. The House Armed 
Services Subcommittee, headed by Mr. 
Brooks, has now spent better than 2 
months in further study and refinement 
of this measure. 

It should, I believe, be considered as 
one more positive step in the process of 
evolving a sound and equitable reserve 
program in this country. Basically, it 
amounts to a sharpening and tightening 
of the legal basis for a reserve established 
by Congress in the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1952. 

Like most legislation, it probably will 
not satisfy the objections of all inter- 
ested parties. But I am convinced that 
it offers the best approach to a serious 
problem, and one which sincerely tries 
to deal constructively with the interests 
of all concerned. 

Generally speaking, in many instances, 
H. R. 5297 follows the recommendations 
of the President as outlined in his Jan- 
uary 13 message which listed the re- 
quirements for a Reserve as follows: 

First. Improve the Reserve structure. 

Second. Supply initially trained young 
men to the Reserve forces without ad- 
verse effect on the Active forces. 

Third. Assure supply of trained per- 
sonnel to the National Guard by assign- 
ment of obligated reservists. 

Fourth. Secure compliance with Re- 
serve training participation require- 
ments. 

Fifth. Permit organization in peace- 
time of State militia. 

H. R. 5297 would accomplish each of 
these principal requirements. 

The Reserve forces, composed of a 
Ready and a Standby Reserve, will be 
expanded to around 5 million men by 
1959. The Ready Reserve will become 
properly organized and trained. The 
Standby Reserve will be nonorganized, 
but will contain trained personnel avail- 
able in an emergency proclaimed by 
Congress. 

The 6-month program for supplying 
initially trained young men to the Re- 
serve forces will be volunteer in char- 
acter, with a minimum and maximum 
quota of 100,000 and 250,000 annually, 
set by statute, and the numbers to be 
trained under these limits will be deter- 
mined by the President. This program 
will have minimum effect on the Active 
forces because manpower pool levels will 
be protected. 

The National Guard will be insured a 
supply of trained personnel, both 
through the 6-month program, and, if 
volunteer methods fail, by assigning re- 
servists leaving active duty to guard 
units on the request and approval of ap< 
propriate authorities. 
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Compliance with the training program 
will be secured by stressing the obliga- 
tion to serve in the common defense of 
the country, by proper incentive and 
earnback privileges, and by limited en- 
forcement measures. 

When the individual's participation in 
drills and annual training is deemed in- 
sufficient to maintain proficiency, he may 
be offered 30 days annual traning. Re- 
servists who fail to perform duties un- 
der either choice may be required, with- 
out their consent, to take active duty 
for training for a total of 45 days annu- 
ally. This, in the place of discharges 
“under conditions other than honor- 
able,“ seemed to the committee a more 
positive approach to the problem of in- 
sured participation. 

The organization of State militia in 
peacetime is permitted by the bill be- 
cause of a need to underwrite internal 
security at times when the National 
Guard of the State is absent on Federal 
missions. I can see no conflict with the 
proper area of the guard in this ar- 
rangement, and such a militia in each 
State would unquestionably strengthen 
our civil defense. 

This, in general terms, is thé proposed 
Reserve program. Some details remain 
to be worked out, but in the main the 
provisions of H. R. 5297 provide for these 
results. 

I might add a special word about the 
ROTC program. Special attention is 
given to this area in the national Re- 
serve plan. 

Under the proposed legislation, the 
ROTC program will be stimulated and 
brought into a more realistic unity with 
the remainder of the defense system. 
Basically, this has meant solving the 
problem of a greater ROTC production 
than our active forces require—short of 
mobilization. Added to this has been 
the need to maintain equity of service be- 
tween ROTC graduates and all other 
able-bodied young men. 

The national Reserve plan will allow 
qualified ROTC graduates to be assured 
of their commissions. Those in excess 
of active force requirements would take 
6 months’ training and spend the re- 
mainder of their military obligation in 
the Reserve. In addition to stabilizing 
the question of ROTC commissions and 
service, I am advised that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is actively promoting 
measures to upgrade the quality of the 
entire ROTC program. 

ROTC graduates have more than 
proved their tremendous value to our de- 
fense in the past. This vital program 
shall be used to the full extent of its 
facilities. 

The Reserve program of the adminis- 
tration recognizes the folly of trying to 
match the massive manpower of the 
Communist bloc of nations by maintain- 
ing equivalent active forces. Such a 
policy would quickly transform us into a 
garrison state, in which the loss of indi- 
vidual freedom would be an inevitable 
result. 

We are, instead, placing our emphasis 
upon an active force of adequate size and 
power to handle the initial phases of 
any attack upon us, backed by a quickly 
mobilizable Reserve of trained man- 
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power, and an ability to strike back with 
devastating force. 

Add to this, the existence of the great- 
est industrial plant on earth, a con- 
stantly increasing technological abil- 
ity—including the area of nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons—and the proven 
fighting qualities of the American serv- 
iceman. 

Properly integrated with the sizeable 
contributions of our allies, these sepa- 
rate factors add up to a formidable com- 
bination. 

I believe the improved Reserve pro- 
gram now being proposed will do a sound 
and constructive job, and one which will 
generate increasing public confidence as 
it moves along. 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to associate myself with those who 
are in opposition to this bill. I speak 
partly because I have two sons who 
someday in the very near future are 
going to be affected by this type of legis- 
lation. Secondly, because although I 
was also on active duty for about 5 
years, I have been a member of the 
Reserves for a great many years. 

Some of you may remember the broad- 
cast which took place about a week ago 
in which the people who took part in 
it reviewed the 10 years since VE Day. 
The first group of people who appeared 
were military men. They prayed and 
hoped that we would not have an atom 
war, but they insisted that we be ready 
for an atom war. The next group of 
people, two of the finest cartoonists that 
came out of the recent war, predicted 
that we certainly would have a war. 

Then, third, there was a little boy, 
I think he was about 10 years old, who 
prayed that we might be able to have, 
and he believed we would have when 
he grew up, a better world. Someone 
asked him if he would have to take part 
in military training. He said he sup- 
posed he would. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to think 
in the terms of that little boy because 
we owe him the duty of writing the kind 
of legislation which is adequate and 
which really does a job for our country. 
My objections to this bill are twofold, 
First of all, it has provisions in it which 
would, in my opinion, give to the mili- 
tary absolutely uncontrolled power over 
the young people of this country at a 
time when that power should not be 
exercised in times of peace. Secondly, 
it does not provide a decent Reserve for 
the kind of emergency which we will 
have to face. It provides merely a Re- 
serve for the Army. It makes no pro- 
vision for an all-out, well-rounded mili- 
tary Reserve program. It does not even 
go into the qualifications that the Penta- 
gon will set up to provide the kind of 
training which will be needed. And, I 
know that many people here know at this 
very moment, even under the compul- 
sory program that we helped to vote 
for, that the Pentagon today is not 
providing a decent training program for 
those who are forced and inducted into 
the Armed Forces. 
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Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but be- 
lieve that the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices can do much better than this bill 
does; that they can, expressing some of 
the ideas that the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BarpEN], so well brought 
out here, make use of the educational fa- 
cilities of our country; that they can go 
even further into the industrial units of 
our country and get them to cooperate 
in the kind of a Reserve program which 
will keep our men and our women all 
the time up to date in a program which 
will be needed if we have an all-out war. 

This program that we are faced with 
today is simply a kind of a stop-gap 
program that the Pentagon has forced 
this committee to take in order to have 
some improvement over the utter failure 
that they have provided so far. I can- 
not help but believe that we live in a 
serious enough time so that it is the 
duty of this House to send this bill back 
to the committee and ask them, in view 
of all the things which have been said 
here this afternoon, to again put their 
wonderful efforts to work and bring out 
a bill which will provide us with an ade- 
quate Reserve and which, at the same 
time, will not interfere with the youth of 
our country and put them in the hands 
of the military 1 day a week in order 
that the military may sell their program 
to them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not 
know whether the gentleman is discuss- 
ing the security bill and the defense of 
this country or discussing the con- 
venience of individuals. Now, we can- 
not always conform to the convenience 
and the pleasure of individuals when we 
have the national security at stake, and 
we look at the problem primarily as a 
way to protect our country, even though 
some individuals might be seriously in- 
convenienced. No matter what kind of 
a bill you draw, there will be flaws in it. 
I do not care how wise you are or how 
skillful you are, whatever bill you draw 
will be a compromise of conflicting views. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Let us get a bill 
that does not have all the flaws that this 
bill has in it. I think we can have a 
better bill. This bill is full of flaws. It 
does not provide—and I think you will 
admit this—it does not say a word about 
the kind of technical training which we 
talked about the other day when we 
passed the bill for the appropriations for 
the armed services. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. There 
are some provisions in there on that topic 
ae might be improved. I will concede 

at. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. But I 
do not concede that the bill is full of 
flaws; not by any means. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I will be glad to- 
morrow to point them out 1 by 1. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. The gentleman 
said that the bill does not provide for 
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what kind of technical training and so 
on? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It does not make 
use of and it provides no incentives for 
the young people of this country to stay 
in school and stay in college and work 
out their proficiencies along the line 
which will be something that they can 
take up afterward under civilian con- 
trol rather than under military control. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon. I am afraid the gentle- 
man has not read the bill completely. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes, I have. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Under the pres- 
ent law we can draft individuals into the 
military service. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes, but you draft 
only a very small number. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. That is true, but 
it may be the rare bird that you draft 
into the service. Under this program, 
a man who has exceptional ability after 
he finishes his 6-month period will be 
screened then into the Standby Re- 
serve. He will have no Ready Reserve 
obligation whatsoever. Therefore, we 
have an improvement over the present 
law. We have recognized the individual 
repeatedly. We have corrected the bill 
so that we do take care of those people 
with exceptional skills where we are in 
short supply. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Why must they 
have exceptional skill? We need lots 
of these people. Is there anything which 
says who is going to decide that this man 
has the kind of skill which will put him 
in this Reserve? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It is the military, 
is it not? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. No, no; it is not. 
As a matter of fact, when that question 
was brought up, it was under a board 
established, and naturally established, by 
the Secretary of Defense. Seeing the 
danger in such a procedure as that, I 
personally offered an amendment to 
change that and set up a board under 
the President of the United States be- 
cause, after all, he must consult with 
other departments of the Government. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Has the gentleman 
any assurance that that board will not 
be made up of military people? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Why, certainly, be- 
cause, for instance, the head of man- 
power, or labor—all of those people must 
of necessity be consulted. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would be glad to 
see the language in this bill that says a 
single word about a civilian being on 
that board. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; and 
experience has demonstrated that it does 
not make very much difference, perhaps 
not at all, what the Congress writes into 
the law. The armed services interpret 
it the way they want to. And all anyone 
needs to do to confirm that is to look at 
the history of the Tydings amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. THOMPSON], 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, as one who has been in the 
Naval Reserve for over 14 years and who 
has served more than 8 years on active 
duty, I regret that I must take the floor 
to oppose this bill, especially in view of 
the fact that I have been a long-time ad- 
vocate of a strong Reserve program. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I know 
the gentleman is sincere and honest in 
his conviction. I wish the gentleman 
as he goes along would offer to the com- 
mittee an alternative program, assum- 
ing that this is not what he wants. Will 
the gentleman give us his ideas on what 
we ought to have? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
think, if the gentleman please, it would 
be a bit presumptuous of me to write a 
bill for his committee; but I do not think 
it = presumptuous of me to criticize this 
bill. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Is it any 
more presumptuous to say that this bill 
is not satisfactory than it would be for 
the gentleman to say, “Here is my plan, 
I think it is a good one; this is what I 
would offer?“ 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Iam 
not proposing the plan. I am undertak- 
ing, as I consider I have the right to do 
as a Representative, to criticize some 
specific parts of the gentleman’s plan. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I think 
the gentleman is well within his rights, 
of course. The committee was sincerely 
trying to work out a program that would 
fit the convenience of the individual and 
limit the authority given under the bill 
to the extent they could. I think the 
committee was very sincere and honest 
in trying to do that. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
think so; but I regret I have not been 
here quite long enough to even presume 
to write such a bill. 

I object specifically, if it please the 
gentleman, to the punitive aspects of the 
plan. One gentleman took the floor in 
support of the bill and said he admitted 
the present punitive aspects of the se- 
lective-service law were obnoxious and 
that those included in the measure are 
just a bit less obnoxious. He did not 
say, however, that they are not still 
obnoxious. 

I do not think that these young men 
are sufficiently developed mentally at the 
age of 18 to make binding decisions 
which will affect their lives up through 
the age of 26. I do not think that every 
commanding officer in the Reserve is 
competent or well enough supervised by 
his superiors to be able to send a boy 
back into the service for 45 days if merely 
in the officer’s judgment, the boy is not 
performing satisfactorily. I am told 
positively that neither the Army nor the 
Marine Corps plans to make use of the 
punitive aspect of this legislation; but 
it is still there. 

I am not sure what the Army Reserve 
is going to do. I have been a bit amused 
by some of the statements to the effect 
that the Army Reserve program has been 
admitted by the committee to be a rather 
complete failure. I have as yet seen no 
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complete exposition of the reasons for 
that failure. We only have assurances 
that they know they have failed so far 
and only promises that they will not fail 
any more. I have seen no plan to over- 
come their deficiencies. 

This is not an armed services Reserve 
bill, this is an Army Reserve bill. If it 
were so labeled I would be perhaps a 
little more sympathetic to it. I know it 
does nothing for the Air Force and noth- 
ing for the Naval Reserve. I do not know 
the Coast Guard problem. It seems to 
me a bit ridiculous to turn in 181 amphib- 
ious ships last week and this week ask for 
a larger Reserve, because it is going to 
take more than just a few days, as the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee said the other day, to put 181 
amphibious vessels back into commission 
to carry the big Reserve that you are 
going to build up. 

I do not think I can write a better 
bill, on the basis of my own limited ex- 
perience, and I acknowledge my limita- 
tions, but until I learn more I do not 
intend to vote for this bill. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, every 
Member of the Congress has received 
many letters, phone calls, and personal 
visits from people who are worried about 
the possibilities in the National Reserve 
plan, as embodied in H. R. 5297, of the 
creation of a militaristic state. All of 
us, I am sure, share in that concern. I 
believe the record should be made clear 
in regard to several complaints made 
against this proposed plan. 

First, we are told that we cannot pre- 
vent war with a big military establish- 
ment. May the record unmistakably 
show that no one in authority in this 
Government has any illusions that mili- 
tary might alone will prevent war. We 
are well aware that war can be pre- 
vented only by solving our economic, so- 
cial, and spiritual problems. It was well 
stated by General MacArthur, when he 
spoke in this Chamber, that “wars could 
be prevented only by a rebirth of the 
spirit.” 

Actually, it is primarily because of 
our failure to carry the message of the 
spiritual nature of our concept of free- 
dom that we have lost so much ground 
in our ideological conflict with com- 
munism. 

It is important to remember, however, 
that communism uses physical force not 
merely as a weapon on the battlefield 
but as a diplomatic and psychological 
weapon. Unfortunately, in order to neu- 
tralize the effect of Communist use of 
physical force it is necessary to maintain 
a physical force of comparable power. 

Many of our constituents argue that 
history shows that the establishment of a 
large military machine has not kept na- 
tions out of war. We are well aware of 
that. But by the same token failure to 
maintain an adequate defense has not 
prevented a nation from involvement 
in war; as witness Korea and other na- 
tions, too numerous to mention. More- 
over, nations which have been careful to 
keep an adequate military defense have 
been able to avoid wars, such as Switzer- 
land and Sweden. 
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Finally, it is argued that a large mili- 
tary machine may lead us into the role 
of an aggressor and we may be tempted 
to use it for selfish purposes as other 
nations have done. 

It must be admitted that this is a 
risk. Historically, we have a good record. 
We have led the way in granting inde- 
pendence to peoples who have come un- 
der our control. Whether we fall into 
the error of misusing our military power 
will depend upon the character and spir- 
itual strength of we, the people, who are 
the sovereign power of this Nation. If 
we are to win the ideological war with 
communism, we cannot fail in this test 
of our character and spiritual strength. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thoroughly 
agree with what the gentleman has said, 
that military power and strength of it- 
self will not prevent war, but I think 
my friend will agree with me that ade- 
quate and powerful military strength 
and power might deter and prevent an 
aggressor from making war. 

Mr. HYDE. It might, but Iam afraid 
the best use that can be made of it is 
simply a balance against the physical 
forces of atheistic communism, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I also 
wish to compliment the gentleman on 
his very interesting statement. Is it not 
conceded by almost everyone, both those 
opposed to the bill and those who are 
not opposed to it, that we can have the 
best kind of protection if we have mili- 
tary strength when we bargain. Also, 
I call your attention to the fact that 
General MacArthur in the last issue of 
the Reader’s Digest booklet states that 
the only way to solve the problem of 
war is to abolish war. I am sure that 
General MacArthur, when he advocates 
the abolition of war as the only way to 
cure the situation we are in, believes that 
we must maintain a strong military 
posture, to move in the direction of the 
abolition of war as a means of settling 
international disputes. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman. 
I think there is no question about it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, may I inquire how the time 
stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] has 34 min- 
utes remaining, and the gentleman from 
Louisiana has 33 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. TRIMBLE, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 5297) to provide for the 
strengthening of the Reserve forces, and 
for other purposes, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 
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AMERICA LIVES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. SADLAK] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the 
smooth, uneventful American Airlines 
return flight which I took last Tuesday 
morning following the acceptance of the 
Georgetown University John Carroll 
award at Boston, Monday night, vividly 
emphasized that America lives. 

It is a drive of about 17 miles from 
my hometown, Rockville, Conn., to Brad- 
ley Airport, the fine, new terminal which 
serves the Hartford, Conn.-Springfield, 
Mass., area. While some may still be 
sleeping, there is great activity at 6:30 
a. m. on the road I must travel to the 
airport, since it is a main artery for 
workers in this section of eastern Con- 
necticut who are employed at the new 
plant of the Hamilton Standard Pro- 
peller Co. 

Invariably the workers drive their very 
own cars, having left their self-owned 
homes. But the report that I desire to 
make to the House today concerns the 
overall picture, the activity that is every- 
where viewed from the plane en route 
to Washington. 

Very shortly after we were airborne 
there appeared to be more than the 
usual number of lakes and ponds on 
either side of the Connecticut River than 
are indicated on the map of the State. 
These are tenting being spread over 
wires under which tobacco plants will 
be set out in another 2 weeks, and Con- 
necticut shade-grown tobacco, the best 
cigar wrapper, will be in production 
again. From the air the white netting 
simulates water. 

In minutes, one sees the tall spire of 
the Travelers Insurance Co.—its dis- 
tinguishing beacon light now extin- 
guished since the sun has brilliantly 
risen and it is 7:15 a. m., albeit daylight 
saving time. Thin smoke emanating 
from lofty chimneys atop the Hartford 
Electric Light Co. plant near the Charter 
Oak Bridge proclaims the approach to 
Hartford, the State capital, where the 
wheels of its diversified industry are 
humming with activity as attested to by 
the many workers’ autos which surround 
the buildings. Incidentally, much West 
Virginia coal is used by the Hartford 
Electric Light Co. A quickly disappear- 
ing white steam shooting from low 
stacks on the east side of the river con- 
firms that jet engines are being tested at 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft. 

The route to New York discloses new 
industrial plants which contribute much 
to the economy of the local community 
by creating a need for additional 
workers, homes, schools, churches, stores. 
New railroad spurs are being put in place 
leading to these new plants to insure 
rapid and efficient handling of inter- 
state commerce. 

The first glimpse of New York City is 
always a most exciting and invigorating 
sight. While practically circling the city 
to land at LaGuardia, the viewer notes 
the consolidation of great wealth which 
makes an immediate and indelible im- 
pression on the mind. The highways, 
skyways, and byways leading into the 
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city are alive with traffic which re- 
sembles a blending of the colors of the 
rainbow. 

After a short stay at LaGuardia, the 
flight is resumed and this time the plane 
heads for the George Washington 
Bridge to cross the Hudson and then to 
head south for Washington. There 
comes the opportunity to the passenger 
to catch a panoramic view of Man- 
hattan Island, its skyscrapers, its 
avenues, its wharves and piers. The 
human eye records this never-to-be-for- 
gotten scene that will remain in the re- 
cesses of memory and the entire picture 
recalled vividly with the mere thought 
and reminder of this morning. 

Ships are now moving into and out of 
New York Harbor past the Statue of 
Liberty. 

Many tugboats are shifting barges and 
cargo and passenger vessels into load- 
ing and unloading piers—everything is 
alive—it is a new dawn, a new day, a 
new era, America proceeds to its greater 
destiny, America lives. 

Mr. Speaker, I continued to be over- 
whelmed with the scenes below of great 
chemical plants, various other heavy in- 
dustry, as we proceeded toward Phila- 
delphia and I can recall where a month 
ago on a similar flight I had seen clusters 
of trees and small hills. Today they are 
gone, the trees have vanished, and the 
elevation is leveled. Foundations are in 
place and a large shopping center in var- 
ious stages of construction is well under- 
way. 

In another section, a housing project— 
individual homes—multicolored roofs, 
all new, are clearly delineated from the 
air. 
The trains, buses, trucks, smoke from 
refineries are all symbols and evidence of 
the continuing prosperity and greatness 
of America. 

The bulldozers, tractors, and other 
equipment actively engaged in road 
building along the New Jersey Turnpike 
reminded me that more of this is needed 
today and tomorrow to cope with our 
expanding economy and American au- 
tomobile ingenuity. Recently, I heard a 
highway engineer state that 1 month’s 
auto production placed bumper to bum- 
per would stretch for a distance of 90 
miles. 

There was a repetition of these sights 
and scenes as we flew over Philadelphia 
and on to my ultimate destination, 
Washington, 

The longest freight train I had ever 
seen was crossing the.14th Street Bridge 
into Washington, D. C., just as the plane 
came in for the landing at National Air- 
port. The closed sides indicated that the 
boxcars were filled—a proven barometer 
cf healthy business activity. 

My fellow passengers who transferred 
at La Guardia to planes bound for the 
Middle and Far West and others who 
continued their journeys to Florida and 
Texas in my plane saw a continuation of 
varied signs which, translated, spell 
peace and prosperity. Yes, Mr. Speaker, 
truly America lives. 


NATIONAL LOTTERY 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that gentleman from 
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New York [Mr. Bosch] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, in the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress, I sent a 
questionnaire to the voters of the Fifth 
Congressional District of New York in 
an effort to determine their views on 
pending legislation and subjects that 
might give rise to legislation. I en- 
deavored to reach every household in 
my district that had a registered voter. 

Question No. 38 on this questionnaire 
was as follows: 

Would you favor a national lottery to help 
defray Government expenses? 


Eighty-two percent of my constitu- 
ents who answered this question were 
in favor of a lottery. 

We are all interested in balancing 
the budget, and I do feel that we should 
explore this possibility for obtaining the 
necessary funds for this purpose. Many 
countries have found this to be very 
satisfactory and by using the lottery 
they have been able to keep their tax 
rate down. 

I am today introducing a resolution 
which, if passed, would direct you, Mr. 
Speaker, to appoint a select committee 
of five Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to conduct a full and com- 
plete investigation and study to deter- 
mine the advisability and feasibility of 
using a governmentally conducted lot- 
tery as a means of raising additional 
revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment. I hope that my colleagues will 
see fit to support this resolution. 


THE NATION NEEDS AN ADEQUATE 
RESERVE 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, con- 
ditions which confront the free world 
today make it mandatory that the 
United States and its Allies look to all 
aspects of their security. 

The nature of the Communist threat 
has remained basically unchanged. 

World War II saw the Soviet Union 
emerge as. the greatest single power on 
earth next to the United States. 

But when the United States and the 
remainder of the Allies who had fought 
against the Axis Powers disarmed after 
that war, the Soviet Union remained 
fully mobilized, and began a feverish 
buildup of those areas of its military 
might which the war had depleted. 

From this fact has sprung the basic 
misery of the present time—which is a 
world threatened by the possibility that 
unrestrained military destruction will be 
unleashed upon mankind. 

From their position of power, it was 
an easy thing for the Reds to ignore 
promises and honorable commitments 
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previously made and to further advance 
world communism. 

In close cooperation with the Soviet 
forces stand the armed millions of Com- 
munist China, whose leaders continue to 
be dependent upon the Kremlin for the 
industrial sinews which their war ma- 
chine requires. 

Here it is pertinent to note that about 
3 months ago the Peiping government 
announced a vast overhaul of its Armed 
Forces, and a compulsory program of ac- 
tive and reserve military service for every 
man from the age of 18 until he reaches 
his 40th birthday. 

It requires little imagination to sur- 
mise the total numbers of trained men 
any such program as this will provide the 
Chinese Communist military planners. 

Thus the Communist powers of the 
world stand today—armed to the tecth 
and determined to grow even stronger 
in every military capacity. 

From their position of massive armed 
might they support their worldwide pro- 
gram of infiltration and subversion, es- 
pionage, intimidation, and outright chal- 
lenge of democratic processes in country 
after country. 

At the present time, most of the ten- 
sion forthcoming as a result of these 
facts centers around the area of the For- 
mosa Straits, and in the region of the 
China coast. 

In the past, however, and in much the 
same fashion, the deadly influence of 
massive Communist military power has 
caused upheaval, conflict, and even open 
war in areas like Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Berlin, Iran, Korea, Indochina, first one 
and then the other. 

So what we face today in the creeping 
expansion of communism backed by hun- 
dreds of divisions, guns, bombs, and a 
manpower supply running into the mil- 
lions, is a long-term challenge to the free 
nations of the world, and to every indi- 
vidual living in them. 

The United States today is making re- 
sponse to this fundamental threat in a 
variety of ways. 

The bonds with our allies are being 
strengthened—in NATO, in the London 
and Paris accords, in the Manila and 
Rio pacts, and in our mutual-defense 
treaties. 

More than 40 free nations, including 
the United States, have allied themselves 
in regional defense arrangements. 

Collectively our allies are stronger to- 
day than ever. 

The philosophy of our Government 
within this framework of alliances is to 
confront the world at all times with a 
willingness to deal in good faith, but to 
do so from a realistic position of 
strength, rather than weakness. 

The best hope this Nation has for 
peace, along with its allies, is to main- 
tain such a position of strength from 
which it can work to reduce world ten- 
sions. 

For this we require a stable and pre- 
dictable military-defense program free 
of the feast-and-famine expediency of 
other years, and providing a solid foun- 
dation for balance in all our service 
branches. 

The alternative is to court fatal weak- 
nesses which might some day mean an- 
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other, and far worse, Pearl Harbor right 
at our own front doorstep. 

We must look at America’s defense 
program today with a realistic and sen- 
sible eye to our world commitments, the 
nature of the times, and the uncertain- 
ties of the future. 

The President has recommended the 
maintenance of an aetive-forces 
strength of approximately 2,850,000 at 
an annual budget cost of around 834 
billion. 

Within this framework, he has put 
emphasis on the existence of those forces 
and facilities for which the United 
States, uniquely among free nations, is 
best suited. 

The proposed strength levels are based 
on world conditions at present. 

They are based on the improved mili- 
tary preparedness of our allies, the end 
of fighting in Korea and Indochina, im- 
proved weapons, better use of our man- 
power, expected improvements in the fu- 
ture, the continuing Communist threat 
and a host of other factors. 

With all these factors in mind, our 
preparedness picture will be incomplete 
without a revitalized and stimulated Re- 
serve program which will serve as a ready 
backstop to our active forces, providing 
us with a swiftly mobilizable strength for 
either emergency situations or the long 
haul of a protracted cold war. 

The reason why a national Reserve 
plan is being offered to Congress today 
is that the present situation of our re- 
serves requires corrective action in ac- 
cordance with the valid military require- 
ments of this Nation. 

Generally speaking, this involves the 
correction of six broad problems which 
currently prevent our reserve program 
from being all that it could be. 

I should like to discuss these prob- 
lems, and indicate how the national re- 
serve plan will afford constructive action. 

The first problem in need of correction 
lies in the area of the reserve structure. 

The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 
established two principal reserve cate- 
gories, the Ready Reserve and the 
Standby Reserve, designating liability 
for service during emergencies. 

As conceived, the Ready Reserve, 
within a 1.5 million strength ceiling, was 
to contain the units and individuals to be 
employed in an emergency proclaimed 
by the President, and to be mobilized 
first in a general emergency. 

The Standby Reserve was to contain 
units and individuals which, together 
with those of the Ready Reserve, would 
constitute the reserve mobilization base 
for a general emergency or war. 

But this Reserve structure has not 
functioned in practice in the way it was 
intended. 

In practice as opposed to theory, the 
strength of the Ready Reserve has in- 
creased far in excess of its statutory lim- 
it, yet it does not contain those organized 
forces which it is supposed to have for 
its mobilization duties. 

The Standby Reserve, on the other 
hand, has experienced a shortage of per- 
sonnel, so that it has not been feasible to 
organize units in it. 

It is interesting to note the reasons 
why this particular situation has 
developed. 
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Transfer from the Ready Reserve to 
the Standby Reserve is accomplished at 
the request of the individual. 

Members serving in the Reserve under 
a statutory obligation are eligible for 
transfer only as a result of satisfactory 
participation in a Reserve training pro- 
gram. 

But the great bulk of individuals who 
have moved into the Ready Reserve upon 
release from active duty to complete 
their obligation, have simply chosen to 
sit it out rather than join a training 
program. 

The Ready Reserve has become in 
large part a Reserve pool increasing in 
size, but becoming relatively less ready 
from the standpoint of containing or- 
ganized and trained forces. 

Recent strength figures show that the 
Ready Reserve contains 2,546,000, in- 
cluding 330,000 on active duty, while the 
Standby Reserve contains only about 
200,000 members, of whom 140,000, or 67 
percent, are on the inactive status list. 

In the event of mobilization, the task 
of determining which of these millions of 
reservists should be ordered to service, 
and which would be essential in civilian 
pursuits, would fall on the military, and 
would constitute dangerous delay in 
event of mobilization. 

The national Reserve plan would see 
the Ready Reserve become an organized 
force of trained units and individuals. 

It would be of size and composition to 
constitute the reserve base for initial 
phases of a general mobilization, and 
would meet Presidentially proclaimed 
emergencies as well. 

The Standby Reserve would become a 
nonorganized reserve pool from which 
experienced personnel would be selected 
for those forces to be developed in the 
secondary phases of a general mobiliza- 
tion. 

On the basis of current planned 
strengths of 2.88 million for the active 
forces, Ready Reserve requirements have 
been determined to be 2.9 million men. 

The goal for meeting these require- 
ments is the end of fiscal year 1959. 

It is expected that the Standby Re- 
serve will reach a strength of 2 million 
by that time, but since they will be sub- 
ject to selective recall, not all of this 2 
million will be utilized in a mobilization. 

To assure that the Ready Reserve will 
in fact be available in the event of 
mobilization, and to make certain of the 
least impact on the civilian economy as 
well, members of the Ready Reserve will 
be subject to a continuous screening 
process, 

Under this process, men with civilian 
skills excess to military requirements, 
men with jobs in essential civilian activ- 
ities or government, and those with ex- 
cess military requirements will be trans- 
ferred from Ready Reserve to Standby 
Reserve. 

First consideration for such transfer 
will go to combat veterans. 

Under the terms of this bill, the Presi- 
dent may summon up to 1 million of the 
Ready Reservists in an emergency which 
he proclaims. 

Any larger number will require con- 
gressional action, 
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The Standby Reserve will be called on 
a selective basis only in an emergency 
declared by the Congress. 

With these changes, it is plain that the 
overall Reserve structure will be vastly 
improved, and placed upon a more func- 
tional and ready-to-go basis. 

Problem No. 2 involves the fact that 
under present law there is no effective 
and practicable means to assure partici- 
pation in Reserve training programs, and 
the incentives to participate have not 
alone achieved the desired result. 

Of the 2.2 million members of the 
Ready Reserve not on active duty, only 
700,000, or, roughly, 1 out of 3, are par- 
ticipating in paid training. 

And within the approximately 700,000 
in training, there is an imbalance in 
grade structure and a disproportionate 
ratio of officers to enlisted men. 

Much discussion has attended this 
question of compliance with the proposed 
Reserve program, but in the last analysis 
the question is one of achieving an ade- 
quate and worthwhile Reserve program, 
or none at all. 

The national Reserve plan provides 
reasonable compliance measures, involv- 
ing one basic change by the committee. 

This was the rejection of discharge 
under conditions other than honorable 
for noncomplying trainees, and the sub- 
stitution of a required training period in 
its place. 

Thus, those individuals who fail to 
attend required minimum drills and 
training may be involuntarily ordered to 
active training for as much as 45 days 
annually. 

Experience has shown that a purely 
voluntary Reserve program will prove in- 
adequate to our needs today. 

What the national Reserve plan pro- 
vides is a means whereby men who have 
a statutory obligation to serve a period 
of training in the Reserves will actually 
do so, rather than ignore that obligation 
entirely. 

A third problem area centers around 
the requirement for a supply of initially 
trained young men to the Reserves or the 
National Guard. 

The national Reserve plan proposes a 
limited 6 months’ active duty program, 
followed by 7% years of Ready Reserve 
or National Guard service. 

The program will be carefully regu- 
lated by Presidential quota to avoid any 
adverse effect on Active Forces volunteer 
programs. 

H. R. 5297 provides that this quota 
shall have a net minimum goal of 100,- 
000 annually and a maximum of 250,000 
net annually. 

Under present law, men below the age 
of 184% may voluntarily enter the Na- 
tional Guard and be deferred from induc- 
tion for active service—so long as their 
service is satisfactory. 

But the problem centers around the 
fact that these men come into the guard 
with no prior training whatsoever; con- 
sequently, their entry into National 
Guard units means giving them such 
training. 

One result is a general lowering of the 
unit training level, as officers and ex- 
perienced men concentrate on providing 
them with basic training. 
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A high percentage of National Guard 
enlisted personnel have not had the bene- 
fit of basic training. 

Add to this a well-nigh prohibitive 
turnover rate among such personnel and 
the constant problem of combat officers 
drilling green recruits becomes even 
clearer. 

H. R. 5297 includes a statutory re- 
quirement that National Guard strength 
must be maintained. 

This leads to the fourth major prob- 
lem area which is the fact that the Na- 
tional Guard does not presently have an 
assured supply of trained men. 

The bill departs somewhat from pre- 
vious practices, and the exclusively vol- 
unteer character of the guard, to meet 
this requirement. 

It is desirable to keep this volunteer 
character to the greatest possible extent, 
but if strength levels are to be main- 
tained, some kind of insurance must be 
provided to accomplish this purpose. 

There is provision in the bill, as the 
President recommended last January, to 
assure a supply of trained personnel to 
the guard either by transfer of obligated 
reservists or by voluntary participation 
under the 6-month program. 

H. R. 5297 would, therefore, make it 
possible to transfer men with Ready Re- 
serve obligations to the National Guard, 
for the duration of their service period. 

Such transfer, however, can be accom- 
plished only upon request or approval of 
the governor. 

In addition to this provision, young 
men before age 18 may enlist directly 
into the National Guard, take 6 months’ 
training with the active forces, and serve 
the remainder of a 74-year obligation 
in the National Guard. 

H. R. 5297 will provide the National 
Guard with two things: First, a supply 
of initially trained young men able to 
join units and proceed at once with ad- 
vanced training, and second, insurance 
that if volunteer methods fail to provide 
adequate numbers to meet required 
strength levels, men leaving the active 
services may be transferred to guard 
units for the remainder of their Ready 
Reserve obligation. 

Provisions of this kind are in the all- 
round interest of the National Guard 
and the general defense structure. 

They will, in my opinion, provide us 
with a greatly strengthened and more 
appropriately trained guard organiza- 
tion. 

The fifth problem with which H. R. 
5297 deals, relates to the possibility of 
an attack against the United States com- 
ing at a time when National Guard units 
are required for duty away from their 
States. 

Under present law States may not 
maintain troops in peacetime in addition 
to the National Guard. 

Thus there is a period between the 
ordering of the National Guard into Fed- 
eral service and the organizing of State 
militia, or home guard, when the State 
would have no troops available for in- 
ternal security missions or support of 
civil defense. 

The bill, accordingly, provides for the 
establishment of State defense forces in 
peacetime, in addition to the National 
Guard. 
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Here the bill clearly states that such 
State defense forces will be authorized 
in conformity with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Army, 
and as provided by the laws of the State. 

Their numbers will be determined 
under defense regulations. 

H. R. 5297 provides further that in 
peacetime such forces will be on an ade- 
quate basis for planning and organiza- 
tion, capable of rapid expansion in the 
event the Army or Air National Guard 
are ordered to Federal duty, or in emer- 
gencies declared by the Congress or the 
President. 

These forces, composed principally of 
men ineligible for other service, could 
render great community service in the 
event of an attack, and in the absence 
of the guard. 

The last problem considered under the 
new reserve program is that of the 
ROTC in the schools and colleges where 
it applies. 

Basically, this involves providing an 
answer to the fact that current produc- 
tion of the ROTC program for mobiliza- 
tion requirements is greater than our 
active force requirements. 

Equity considerations rule out defer- 
ment of ROTC graduates from military 
service when other draft-liable persons 
have been and must continue to be in- 
ducted for 24 months of active service. 

Under H. R. 5297, all qualified ROTC 
graduates will receive their commissions. 

The Department of Defense proposed 
to handle this administratively. 

The committee did not accept this 
view and instead wrote into the bill a 
guaranty to commission all qualified 
Army and Air Force ROTC graduates. 

On graduation, those excess to require- 
ments of the active forces will be given 
6 months of active training duty, after 
which they will be in the Reserves for 
the remainder of their service obligation. 

As the committee has noted in the 
report, “excess to requirements” refers 
to numbers, and not to quality. 

Provision of this kind with respect to 
the ROTC program, in the opinion of the 
committee, will greatly stimulate interest 
in this program, and improve its value to 
the overall defense effort. 

These, then, are the 6 broad problems 
which are corrected by the program 
legislation offered in H. R. 5297. 

There are, of course, many other as- 
pects of this legislation which are not 
covered in my remarks, but I have 
wanted to talk about these problems in 
particular as a means of showing the 
positive features of the national Reserve 
plan. 

It is a corrective plan, not something 
wild-eyed and new, and not something 
totally at variance with past experience. 

It seeks to make certain needed im- 
provements within the general frame- 
work of existing legislation, with the ulti- 
mate single objective of providing this 
country with a real Reserve, instead of 
one which merely exists on paper. 

I believe the new Reserve program is 
going to deal fairly and competently 
with the manpower needs of all compo- 
nent services, including the National 
Guard in its State and Federal status. 

I believe it will greatly strengthen our 
country and place the Reserves in each 
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State across the Nation in a strong posi- 
tion—well equipped and trained in ex- 
tensive facilities. 

A realistic Reserve program to back 
up our active forces has become a simple 
commonsense necessity in this day of 
danger and tension. 

The national Reserve plan has been 
evolved after better than 1 year of hard 
work and consultation on all levels of 
Government and after 3 months addi- 
tional study and revision in the Armed 
Services Committee. 

I believe we shall be taking one of the 
most shortsighted views in the history of 
this body if we do not give our full sup- 
port to this measure. 

It will provide our Nation with a very 
sizable increase in necessary strength, 
and what is more it will serve notice on 
potential enemies that we are deter- 
mined to maintain all areas of our mili- 
tary readiness on an up-to-date and 
strengthened basis. 

It will reinforce our basic philosophy 
of going forward to reduce world ten- 
sions from a position of strength. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC-FUELED 
ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of my district and State and of the entire 
New England region are vitally con- 
cerned with the speedy development of 
atomic-fueled electric generating plants 
commercially competitive with plants 
which depend on water, gas, and coal as 
a source of fuel. The people of my dis- 
trict and State also recognize that an 
expanding economy in New England and 
in the Nation depends upon the avail- 
ability of electric energy, from whatever 
source it may be generated. In New 
England especially, because of the lack cf 
such fuels as coal, oil, and gas, we are 
anxious to encourage in every way con- 
sistent with the public interest the de- 
velopment of atomic power as a new 
source of energy. The Congress in 1946 
under a Democratic administration and 
in 1954 under a Republican administra- 
tion declared that it was the policy of 
the United States to promote the peace- 
time development of atomic energy 
within the framework of our free com- 
petitive economy. 

In accordance with these basic con- 
cepts and considerations I have today in- 
troduced a bill, which is designed to re- 
move a technical impediment to the ex- 
peditious prosecution of the program for 
the development of atomic or nuclear 
powered electric generators. As the 
Members of this House know, hundreds 
of millions of dollars must be spent in 
further experimentation and research 
before atomic fueled electric generating 
stations can be made commercially com- 
petitive with generating stations which 
depend on other types of fuels. Pri- 
marily because of the large sums which 
must be spent in research and on pilot 
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plants, groups of electric energy dis- 
tributors, both public and private, as well 
as industrial companies have, with the 
encouragement of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, formed study groups to ex- 
plore the commercial feasibility of pro- 
ducing electric energy with atomic power 
as the source of fuel. Some groups have 
applied to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for licenses for the construction and 
operation of dual-purpose nuclear re- 
actors. As this House also knows, all 
nuclear material will, under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, remain at all times 
the property of the United States. That 
act provides, however, that public and 
private agencies may, if they meet the 
standards and requirements of the Com- 
mission, in effect, lease, for, a considera- 
tion determined by the Commission, a 
supply of special nuclear material. The 
special nuclear material would then be 
used to supply the heat to operate an 
electric steam generating station. 

Under the pooling arrangement to 
which I have referred, the prospective 
applicant for a license for a supply of 
special nuclear material and for a license 
to construct facilities for its use in the 
generation of electric energy would be 
a specially organized entity acting on 
behalf of the members of the pool or 
group. It is at this point that the pro- 
gram’s speed is deterred by the require- 
ments of a law enacted 20 years ago to 
meet an entirely different situation but 
which because of its wording applies to 
the program of having one entity act 
on behalf of several companies or public 
agencies—such companies and agencies 
to share the financial burden and other 
risks. The law to which I refer is one 
for which I have the greatest respect 
and which, in my judgment, has been 
productive of a financially sound and 
independent electric utility industry. 
That law is the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. That act was 
properly enacted to break up scattered 
holding-company empires and to return 
the operating companies to the control 
of the State commissions representing 
the people served by such companies, 
These empires have now been broken up 
and most of the holding-company sys- 
tems of the twenties and thirties have 
gone out of existence. The only ones 
now remaining are those which were able 
to meet the rigid geographical integra- 
tion and corporate simplification stand- 
ards imposed by section 11 of that act. 
As was intended by the framers of the 
1935 act, the various States following the 
pattern established under the Holding 
Company Act extended the jurisdiction 
of their respective public service com- 
missions until today almost every State 
has a commission which has jurisdiction 
over electric and gas utility operating 
companies in such matters as accounts, 
rates, standards of service, acquisition 
and disposition of assets, mergers, deal- 
ings with affiliates, service contracts, the 
issuance of securities, and the many 
other matters over which the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has jurisdic- 
tion with respect to holding companies 
and their subsidiaries. In addition to 
State regulation, electric utility com- 
panies which have facilities for the 
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transmission of electric energy in inter- 
state commerce are subject to the broad 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

I have touched briefly on the objectives 
of the Holding Company Act and have 
indicated that its principal objectives 
have, as intended by the framers of that 
act, been accomplished. The holding 
company systems have been broken up 
and the control and regulation of the 
local operating companies has been re- 
turned to the States. However, under 
the Holding Company Act, an electric 
utility is, in general, defined as any com- 
pany which owns facilities for the gen- 
eration, transmission, or sale of electric 
energy. A holding company is defined 
as any company which owns 10 or more 
percent of the voting securities of an 
electric or gas utility. Thus every com- 
pany which participates in the pooling 
device for the development of an atomic- 
powered electric generating station may 
under the act become a holding com- 
pany. Thus, under the law as it now 
stands, a company participating in the 
atomic energy program for the develop- 
ment of low-cost electric power could be 
subjected to regulation by one or more 
State commissions, by the Federal Power 
Commission, by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. At the time the 
holding company act was enacted the 
pyramiding device was often referred to 
in the debates and reports. It seems to 
me that we have gone to the opposite 
extreme and are now in a period where 
there is a pyramiding of regulation. 

I think we can all agree that because 
of the great public interest involved, 
every electric utility should be regulated 
by an appropriate agency of the State it 
serves; and that when it engages in in- 
terstate transmission or electric energy 
or operates facilities under license from 
either the Federal Power Commission 
or the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Federal Government should effectively 
regulate such companies, On the other 
hand, I believe we can agree that dupli- 
cate regulation is expensive to the Gov- 
ernment and to the ratepayers. Regula- 
tion can be carried to the point where, 
when as in the atomic energy program, 
speed is of vital importance the purpose 
of regulation—that is, the advancement 
and protection of the public interest— 
is not served but thwarted. 

Make no mistake about this—the bill 
I have introduced today does not do away 
with regulation—it requires regulation. 
It does not free any holding company 
now registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission from regulation, 
It does not apply to any of the situations 
or abuses the Holding Company Act was 
designed to meet. It does not free any 
company from any of the requirements 
of the Securities Act of 1933. It merely 
says that any company not otherwise a 
holding company shall not be deemed to 
be a holding company under that act 
solely by reason of the ownership of 10 
or more percent of the voting securities 
of a generating company if it meets these 
tests: First, all of the outstanding voting 
securities of the generating company are 
owned by 2 or more electric utility or 
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holding companies whose facilities are 
interconnected and whose other utility 
assets are located within economical 
transmission distance of the generating 
company; second, all of the electric en- 
ergy generated and sold by the generat- 
ing company is sold to a public agency 
or to one or more of the companies own- 
ing its voting securities; and third, the 
issuance of securities by the generating 
company and by each of the electric util- 
ity or holding companies owning its vot- 
ing securities is subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of a State commission or of any 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States. 

Under the definitions of “electric util- 
ity company” and “holding company” 
contained in the present act it is prob- 
able that many industrial companies 
which have no connection with the gen- 
eration, distribution, or sale of electric 
energy would nevertheless, by partici- 
pating in a pooling arrangement for the 
development of a dual purpose nuclear 
reactor, through a subsidiary, also be- 
come holding companies. To clarify the 
status of these companies another sec- 
tion of my bill provides that if a com- 
pany’s only connection with generation, 
distribution, or sale of electric energy is 
the ownership, directly or indirectly, of 
a nuclear reactor for the production of 
heat to fire an electric generator boiler, 
such company shall not be deemed to be 
an electric utility company within the 
meaning of the act and consequently 
industrial companies organizing subsidi- 
ary companies to own nuclear reactors 
would not become holding companies. 

A final section of my bill provides that 
no other provision of the Holding Com- 
pany Act is to be affected and that noth- 
ing contained in the bill is to be con- 
strued as relieving any company from 
any obligations imposed by the Secu- 
rities Act of 1933 or the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934. 

Mr. Speaker, according to Atomic 
Energy Commission officials, atomic 
powerplants in order to be made com- 
mercially competitive with large central 
steam-generating stations using con- 
ventional fuels, must be brought down 
to a boiler cost of from $40 to $70 per 
kilowatt—the cost of conventional boil- 
ers of the same size. The Atomic Energy 
Commission estimates that its first full- 
scale nuclear powerplant—the pressur- 
ized water reactor now under construc- 
tion at Shippingport, Pa.—will have a 
reactor boiler cost of $37,500,000 for 
60,000 kilowatts of electrical capability— 
over $600 per kilowatt. Public and pri- 
vate agencies should be given every en- 
couragement to invest their funds to 
bring these costs down. It is probable 
that the hundreds of millions of dollars 
to be invested in the first several years 
will produce no return and will be in the 
nature of research. Duplicate regula- 
tion under the Holding Company Act will 
cost these companies hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually. Delays in- 
evitable result from the mere fact of 
filing applications and clearing each step 
with several regulatory agencies, Per- 
haps other duplications in regulation 
should be removed. I am, however, at 
this time proposing only a technical 
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modification or clarification of the Hold- 
ing Company Act because Iam convinced 
that insofar as that act is concerned it 
was never intended when it was drafted 
and passed 20 years ago to meet a situ- 
ation of the kind we face today. 

I have called my bill the Electric 
Energy Development Act of 1955. While 
it is designed primarily to meet the sit- 
uation which has arisen with respect to 
the need for the pooling of the resources 
of several companies, through subsid- 
laries, to speedily develop electric energy 
from atomic power there are other sit- 
uations to which it will apply. On April 
15, 1955, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion announced an upward revision of its 
electric power expansion goal, in suspen- 
sion since December 3, 1953. 

The revised goal is for a total domestic 
capacity capable of producing 150 mil- 
lion kilowatts of electric energy by the 
end of 1958. This is an increase of about 
46 million kilowatts over the capacity 
scheduled to have been in place on De- 
cember 31, 1954. In their announcement 
ODM officials noted that utilities have 
expanded their capacity tremendously 
over the past several years to meet the 
country’s ever-growing need for electric 
energy, but encouragement of further 
expansion is necessary. They stated 
that at the end of 1954 the capacity total 
in the United States was approximately 
103 million kilowatts and that in 1944, 
at the height of World War II, capacity 
total was only 49 million kilowatts. 

The expansion of electric generating 
capacity by Federal Government encour- 
agement was commenced through tax 
concession under President Roosevelt, 
continued under President Truman, and 
is going forward under President Eisen- 
hower. Thus the dependence of an ex- 
panding economy upon an adequate sup- 
ply of electric energy can properly be 
said to be nonpartisan and one which 
the members of all parties can work to 
promote. My bill would at no cost to 
the Federal Government—in fact there 
would be savings to the Government and 
to the rate payers—encourage further 
development of the Nation’s electric en- 
ergy resources from atomic energy, 
water, coal, oil, and gas. It would do 
this by recognizing that during the past 
20 years the advancement in the art have 
been such that today the most efficient 
and lowest cost generating stations are 
ones costing in many cases hundreds of 
millions of dollars. In many areas the 
development of such large-scale plants 
are beyond the financial resources of any 
one company. My bill recognizes this 
fact and permits a pooling of financial 
resources by two or more companies in 
those cases where the public interest re- 
quires it. At the same time it preserves 
intact all existing regulation exercised 
by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal Power Commission, and 
the various State commissions, 

Great Britain, as many Members know, 
has announced that it proposes to spend 
$840 million to build 12 nuclear power 
stations with a capacity of between 1% 
and 2 million kilowatts. Russia boasts 
that it already has a nuclear power sta- 
tion in operation. Many other foreign 
countries are said to be going forward 
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with programs’ for nuclear reactors. IT 
believe that we in the United States must 
stay ahead in this race. We can do it 
through legislation of the kind I have 
introduced today at no cost to overbur- 
dened taxpayers. I ask the support of 
the Members on both sides of the aisle. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 913. An act for the relief of Hildegard 
Noble; 

H. R. 1906. An act for the relief of Fay 
Jeanette Lee; and 

H. R. 2581. An act to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of aero- 
nautical research. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 1006. An act to authorize the execution 
of agreements between agencies of the 
United States and other agencies and instru- 
mentalities for mutual aid in fire protection, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1763. An act relating to the extension 
and the final liquidation of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 1831. An act to amend the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation Charter Act in order 
to protect innocent purchasers of fungible 
goods from claims of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BLATNIK in two instances and to 
include an article in each. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. MULTER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Kee and to include a statement, 

Mr. Srxes and to include an editorial. 

Mr. HoEvEN and to include an article, 
notwithstanding that it exceeds 2 pages 
of the Recorp and is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $300, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 

Mr. CELLER on two subjects. 

Mrs. HaRDEN and to include an article 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BEAMER]. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, May 
18, 1955, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


807. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1956, involving an increase of $3,734,735 
for the legislative branch (H. Doc. No. 163); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

808. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment for the fiscal year 1956 for the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Government 
Organization (H. Doc. No. 164); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

809. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies, pursuant to 
the act approved July 7, 1943 (57 Stat. 380), 
as amended by the act approved July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on House 
Administration, 

810. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to facilitate 
the administration of the public lands, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

811. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Material), transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill for the 
relief of Thomas W. Bevans and others”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

812. A letter from the Assistant to the 
Governor, Canal Zone Government, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to amend the Canal Zone Code by 
the addition of provisions relative to the reg- 
istration and the regulation of the practice 
of architects and professional engineers”; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

813. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 29, 1954, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of report on Bad River, Wis., for 
flood control with particular reference to 
Mellen and Odanah and vicinities. This in- 
vestigation was requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Public Works, United 
States Senate, adopted on April 6, 1946. It is 
also submitted in partial response to a pre- 
liminary examination and survey of all 
streams and rivers and tributaries flowing 
into Lake Superior in Ashland, Bayfield, or 
Douglas Counties, Wis., authorized by the 
Flood Control Act, approved on July 24, 1946 
(H. Doc. No. 165), and ordered to be printed 
with three illustrations; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

814. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to authorize re- 
newals of a lease of the Annette Island Air- 
port to the United States”; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

815. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to repeal 
legislation relating to the Gallup-Window 
Rock Highway at the Navaho Indian Reserva- 
tion”; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 246. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 5715, a bill to amend the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to 
extend the authority of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to make direct loans, 
and to authorize the Administrator to make 
additional types of direct loans thereunder, 
end for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 593). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. JUDD: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H. R. 4630. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a toll bridge across the Rainy River 
at or near Baudette, Minn.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 594). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. House Joint Resolution 296. Joint 
resolution extending an invitation to the 
International Olympic Committee to hold 
the Winter Olympic Games in the United 
States at Squaw Valley, Calif.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 595). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
Senate Joint Resolution 60. Joint resolution 
directing a study and report by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on burley tobacco marketing 
controls; without amendment (Rept. No. 
596). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 2973. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in a certain tract of land in 
Macon County, Ga., to the Georgia State 
Board of Education; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 597). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 4576. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to pay indemnity for losses 
and expenses incurred during July 1954 in 
the destruction, treatment, or processing, 
under authority of law, of swine, swine car- 
casses, and products derived from swine car- 
casses, infected with vesicular exanthema; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 598). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, PRIEST: 

H. R. 6286. A bill to protect the public 
health by providing for grants to assist 
States in assuring that no child is deprived 
of an opportunity for immunization against 
poliomyelitis because of inability to pay the 
costs of vaccination, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 6287. A bill to provide grants to assist 
States in assuring that no child is deprived 
of an opportunity for immunization against 
poliomyelitis because of inability to pay the 
costs of vaccination, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 

H. R. 6288. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the admission of the State of 
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Minnesota into the Union; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 6289. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on the transportation of coal; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 6290. A bill to recognize and facilitate 
the administration of the multiple uses of 
the national forests and other lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 6291. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the admission of the State of 
Minnesota into the Union; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 6292. A bill to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 6293. A bill to continue and extend 
Federal oil and gas lease No. 03607 under the 
provisions of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DODD: 

H. R. 6294. A bill to promote the common 
defense and the general welfare of the people 
of the United States by encouraging maxi- 
mum development of low-cost electric energy 
from all sources of power, including atomic 
energy, coal, oil, natural gas, and water, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 6295. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended, to 
provide an increased maximum per diem al- 
lowance for subsistence and travel expenses, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

By Mr. FJARE: 

H. R. 6296. A bill to amend the act au- 
thorizing the conveyance of certain lands to 
Miles City, Mont., in order to extend for 5 
years the authority under such act; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 6297. A bill to allow certain members 
of the Armed Forces to designate the Eastern 
Orthodox faith as a religious preference on 
their identification tags; to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 6298. A bill to amend section 601 (8) 
of the act entitled “An act to expedite 
the provision of housing in connection with 
national defense, and for other purposes” 
approved October 14, 1940, as amended, to 
permit transfer of war housing projects to 
the City of Moses Lake, Wash., and to 
other communities similarly situated; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H. R. 6299. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as it relates to unmanufactured mica 
and mica films and splittings; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 6300. A bill to amend section 1231 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 6301. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H. R. 6302. A bill to allow certain members 
of the Armed Forces to designate the East- 
ern Orthodox faith as a religious preference 
on their identification tags; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 
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H. R. 6303. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of certain real property by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy: to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 6304. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
loans to assist students in pursuing courses 
at colleges and universities in the United 
States; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, 

By Mr. PROUTY (by request): 

H. R. 6305. A bill to amend the act of 
August 27, 1888, entitled “An act to aid to 
State or Territorial homes” (title 24, sec. 134, 
U. S. C., as amended); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. R. 6306. A bill to extend the period of 
restrictions on lands belonging to Indians of 
the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 6307. A bill to amend the act of July 
31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681), and the mining laws 
to provide for multiple use of the surface of 
the same tracts of the public lands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 6308. A bill to establish a temporary 
commission to study the effect on the private 
shipbuilding industry of the construction 
and repair of naval vessels in Government 
shipyards; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. R. 6309. A bill to authorize construction 
of the Mississippi River-Gulf outlet; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
(by request): 

H. R. 6310. A bill to increase the income 
limitations governing the payment of pen- 
sion to widows of World War I, World War 
II, and the Korean conflict; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6311. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of doctors of chiropractic in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 6312. A bill to prohibit the severance 
of a service-connected disability which has 
been in effect for 10 or more years; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. J. Res. 306. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell certain 
vessels to citizens of the Republic of the 
Philippines; to provide for the rehabilitation 
of the interisland commerce of the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. J. Res. 307. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell certain 
vessels to citizens of the Republic of the 
Philippines; to provide for the rehabilitation 
of the interisland commerce of the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. J. Res. 308. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell certain 
vessels to citizens of the Republic of the 
Philippines; to provide for the rehabilita- 
tion of the interisland commerce of the 
Philippines, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. Res. 247. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the advisability and feasibility of 
a governmental lottery; to the Committee on 
Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 6313. A bill for the relief of Vincent 
N. Caldes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H. R. 6314. A bill for the relief of Casimero 
Rivera Gutierrez, Teresa Gutierrez, Susana 
Rivera Gutierrez, Martha Aguilera Gutierrez, 
and Armando Casimero Gutierrez; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 6315. A bill for the relief of Elfriede 
Andreas Carlson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. R. 6316. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Tomye Kawase Macy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6317. A bill for the relief of the 
Memphis Stone & Gravel Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 6318. A bill to authorize Col. Jay P. 
Thomas, United States Air Force, to accept 
the Military Medal and Air Force Wings 
awarded him by the Republic of Chile; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 6319. A bill for the relief of Jean Tay- 
lor Wandish; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 6320. A bill for the relief of Priscilla 
Sook Chur Chiang, alias Sook Chur York; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 6321. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Edith Popwell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 6322. A bill for the relief of Millard F. 

Blanton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PROUTY: 

H. R. 6323. A bill for the relief of Friedel 
Fraas and her daughter, Shirley Ila Maria 
Fraas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 6324. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kit Ling Wong Yee; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 6325. A bill for the relief of Lino 
Aguilon Reyes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: i 


266. By Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON: Petitio 
of Charles B. Pritchard, president, Local No. 
201, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
and 140 employees of the Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Co., Annevar plant, Ravenna, Ohio, 
urging the establishment of Federal min- 
imum wage of $1.25 an hour; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and labor. 

267. By Mr. HORAN: Petition of 141 resi- 
dents of the State of Washington to exercise 
the powers of Congress to get alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising off the air and out of the 
channels of interstate commerce, and thus 
protect the rights of States to prevent ad- 
vertising within their borders; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

268. By Mr. McVEY: Petition of F. H. 
White and 273 residents of Fourth District of 
Illinois who are desirous of seeing early en- 
actment by the Congress of H. R. 3087 and 
H. R. 757, relative to railroad retirement; 
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to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

269. By Mr. METCALF: Petition of citizens 
of Montana requesting an investigation of 
the administration of the Bankhead-Jones 
land; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

270. By Mr. WATTS: Petition of various 
citizens of Lancaster, Ky., in support of leg- 
islation prohibiting the advertising of al- 
coholic beverages on radio and television; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

271, By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, St. Matthew’s Holy Name Society, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to expressing 
support of the proposed Bricker amendment 
to the Federal Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

272. Also, petition of the recording secre- 
tary general, National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Washington, D. C., 
petitioning consideration of their resolu- 
tion adopted by the 64th Continental Con- 
gress of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution pertaining to the Bricker amend- 
ment, etc.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

273. Also, petition of Leodegario M. Ra- 
daza, Poblacion, La Paz, Leyte, Philippines, 
requesting that service by his father in the 
Native Volunteers be considered as service 
in the United States Army, and that he be 
entitled to death claim compensation; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

274. Also, petition of the executive secre- 
tary, Texas Medical Association, Austin, Tex., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
adopted by the Texas Medical Association at 
its 88th annual session at Fort Worth, Tex., 
April 24-27, expressing its strong opposition 
to the compulsory extension of the social- 
security system of taxation; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 
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Immigration and Naturalization Policies 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, over the 
week-end, May 6 to 8, the executive board 
of the American Jewish Committee, a 
very fine and reputable organization, of 
which I am privileged to be an officer, 
held a meeting in Washington, D. C. 

On the evening of May 7, the execu- 
tive board sponsored a dinner at which 
Mr. Irving Engel, president of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, made a report on 
the current status of various public is- 
sues, and at which I, too, made a few re- 
marks. A major portion of Mr. Engel’s 
report dealt with our immigration and 
naturalization policies, which was also 


the subject of my remarks on that occa- 
sion. 


I ask unanimous consent that the por- 
tion of Mr. Engel's address dealing with 
immigration be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, along with the remarks 
I made on the same subject. 


There being no objection, the address 
and the excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM ApprRESS By IRVING M. ENGEL 


America’s immigration policies—as re- 
flected in the provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Act and the operation of the Refugee 
Relief Act—cannot escape indictment as 
hurtful to the security of the free world. 
A 2-year review of their impact demonstrates 
that both have had the net effect of crippling 
our cold-war effort against communism. 

The most hopeful sight in this dark pic- 
ture is the fact that the Corsi affair has 
aroused nationwide concern that is shared by 
the administration and both political parties. 
Corsi’s ouster should be understood as a final 
dramatic warning lest our so-called immigra- 
tion and refugee relief acts be woven into a 
redtape curtain around the United States, 
Among the very people we should be welcom- 
ing to our side in the cold war are thousands 
of anti-Communists who have risked their 
lives to escape. Communist minefields could 
not stop them but the heartlessness of some 
American bureaucrats and lawmakers is pre- 
venting those would-be allies of the free 
world from joining us. Our own policies may 
thus prove the greatest boon to communism 
by setting up conditions that are practically 
impossible for refugees and escapees to meet. 
Communists are exploiting this opportunity 
militantly. With alarming success, they are 
propagandizing the thousands of people who 
fled from their rule but have been languish- 
ing in limbo for months and even years be- 
cause we are denying them entry. The 
magnitude of this defeat cannot be under- 


estimated because it will deter countless 
others behind the Iron Curtain from seeking 
asylum. 

For its services in alerting America to 
these facts, the New York Times is to be 
commended. Its special reports from 
Munich on the plight of tens of thousands 
of refugees from the Soviet Union and its 
satellites should be studied by the Congress. 

When Corsi sought to cut down the red- 
tape curtain he not only encountered re- 
sistance, but was ousted as a reward for his 
efforts to bring about a long overdue liberal- 
ization of the law's operation. 

Equally harmful is the McCarran-Walter 
Act which continues to deny us the benefits 
of a desirable flow of immigrants from the 
free world. Its racist and other repressive 
features are denying America fresh oppor- 
tunities to attract people who will continue 
the process of enrichment just as has been 
done by immigrants in decades past. Apart 
from humanitarian reasons which urge us to 
admit these people, we should do so because 
it will be to our national interest. History 
proves how much of our well-being this 
Nation owes to immigrants and their de- 
scendants for their contributions to our eco- 
nomic and cultural progress and to our 
scientific preeminence in the flelds of medi- 
cine, atomic research, electronics, etc. 

Despite the fact that the President and 
members of both political parties have re- 
peatedly emphasized the need to revise these 
harsh and unreasoning statutes and their ad- 
ministration, they remain unchanged. The 
American Jewish Committee believes that 
when the Senate Judiciary Committee opens 
hearings on measures to improve our immi- 
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gration policies, it will have the opportunity 

to emphasize the grave threats to American 

security that have resulted from these 
policies, 

REMARKS OF Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF 
New YORK, AT DINNER MEETING oF AMERI- 
CAN JEWISH COMMITTEE EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
SHOREHAM HOTEL, May 7, 1955 


I am glad to be able to be here tonight 
with you, Irving, and with so many old and 
true friends. 

I had not expected to have this pleasure, 
but events arranged themselves so that I 
could. 

There are many subjects I would like to 
discuss with you tonight, but unscheduled as 
I am, I am only going to discuss briefly one 
matter close to my heart, in which I know 
the AJC has a deep interest, too. 

It is now 3 years since the passage of the 
McCarran-Walter Act, a bill which was 
passed over President Truman’s veto in the 
summer of 1952, 

Our experience with this dreadful law 
has fully justified the opposition which the 
American Jewish Committee and which I. 
and other Members of the Senate, expressed 
at the time of passage. 

I will always remember one of the last ap- 
pearances in the Senate of the late beloved 
Senator Brien McMahon, of Connecticut— 
perhaps it was the last one before his un- 
timely death—when he spoke out and voted 
against the McCarran-Walter Act. How true 
was his vision and that of your own or- 
ganization which fought valiantly against 
that law. 

Under the McCarran-Walter Act, the name 
of the United States has been besmirched 
abroad. And here at home, we have seen 
numberless cases of injustice and heart- 
break. 

Distinguished visitors, scholars, scientists, 
and even plain tourists from abroad, have 
been treated like potential spies, criminals, 
and saboteurs. 

I hardly need to refer to the manner in 
which aliens who want to come and settle 
here are treated. It is harder for them to 
be admitted into the United States than for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle— 
that is, unless they are Basque sheepherders. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands, yes, 
millions of illegal immigrants have streamed 
across the Mexican and Canadian borders, 
unchecked and unscreened—without arous- 
ing major protest from the supporters of the 
McCarran-Walter Act. 

It is unnecessary for me to prove my point, 
although I wish I had time to tell you about 
some of the heartbreaking cases which come 
to my attention almost every day as a result 
of the operations of the McCarran-Walter 
Act—cases not only of aliens, but of Ameri- 
can citizens—and not only of naturalized 
American citizens, but of native-born Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The victims of the McCarran-Walter Act 
are legion. But grant as the injury to indi- 
viduals has been, the injury to the United 
States has been greater. That damage has 
been incalculable. We have given the Com- 
munists a club to beat us with. 

We passed the Refugee Relief Act in 1953. 
We had to pass that act because the 
national origins quota system of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act was obstructing the for- 
eign policy of the United States. We were 
encouraging people to flee from behind the 
Iron Curtain, but could not admit any of 
them into the United States after they had 
escaped from tyranny. 

When the Refugee Relief Act was signed, 
we told the world that we were going to do 
our part in providing asylum for the escapees 
from Soviet slavery. I need not tell you what 
happened after that. If a Nation could 
blush we should blush with shame, although 
there were some few of us who predicted 
what was going to happen under the Refugee 
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Relief Act. 
administered. 

After the refugee relief program was shown 
to be a fiasco, the administration tried to 
cover up by hiring Mr. Edward Corsi, who 
was a known friend of immigration. Mr. 
Corsi didn’t last very long. He lasted long 
enough to be disillusioned. 

The refugee relief program has been a 
fiasco as far as bringing in refugees and 
escapees is concerned. In about two years, 
approximately 1,000 refugees and escapees 
have been actually admitted. Some rela- 
tives have been admitted, but they could 
have been admitted even under the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act if they waited long enough. 

It is a scandal—a scandal at home and a 
scandal abroad. We should all be ashamed 
for our country. 

But to be ashamed is not enough. We 
must act. There is still some time to salvage 
the refugee relief program by the enactment 
of appropriate amendments. 

We can, and should intensify our efforts 
to overhaul the McCarran-Walter Act and 
to cut out the cancerous national origins 
quota system and to abolish the incredible 
encroachments upon the status of American 
citizenship. 

I hope the American-Jewish Committee 
and all organizations will join with me in 
insisting on appropriate hearings on this 
legislation, and on congressional action. We 
can and should insist that the administra- 
tion make good its pledges on this front. 
Noble sentiments by the President are no 
substitute for effective leadership on his part 
to get Congress to act—and to act now. 

But I have no illusions, We have some 
chance of getting some minor amendments 
to both the Refugee Relief Act and the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act approved during this 
Congress. 

We have very little chance—practically 
none—of getting to the heart of the matter 
during this Congress. And when I say the 
heart of the matter, I mean the national 
origins quota system and the second-class 
citizenship status for naturalized citizens. 

Before we succeed in getting legislation 
which will remedy these defects in present 
law, we will need a long and intensive pe- 
riod of public education, 

Members of the Congress will need to hear 
from the people back home; and the people 
back home—in the West, the Midwest, the 
South, and the Southwest—will need to know 
the facts. 

I am sure that the American Jewish Com- 
mittee will continue to do its part in this 
process of nationwide education and will 
join other organizations in furthering this 
vital cause. 

This is imperative for us, not as Jews, but 
as Americans—Americans concerned above 
all for the principles of justice, equity, and 
humanitarianism at home and abroad. 


It was a bad law, badly 


Address Delivered by Hon. William F. 
Knowland, of California, Before the 
Cleveland Engineering Society 
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HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text 
of an address I delivered last evening 
before the Cleveland Engineering Society, 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS or HON, WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND BE- 
FORE THE CLEVELAND ENGINEERING SOCIETY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 16, 1955 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Cleveland 
Engineering Society, and fellow Americans, 
Secretary of State Dulles has returned from 
Ecrope with a report of substantial progress 
of the free world as a result of recent confer- 
ences he attended. There have also been 
active and continuing Communist counter- 
moves. 

During the 2 years this administration has 
been in power much has been accomplished 
toward building an effective collective se- 
curity system in Asia and in strengthening 
the defense of Europe. 

On January 26, 1954, the Korean Mutual 
Defense Pact was added to the already ex- 
isting Philippine, Japanese, and Anzus (Aus- 
tralia-New Zealand-United States) Pacts 
which were ratified in 1952. This year the 
gap was filled by ratification of the Southeast 
Asian Pact at Manila and by the Mutual De- 
fense Pact with the Republic of China. 

The effort of the Soviet Union will be the 
neutralization of Austria (already accom- 
plished) and the same status for Yugoslavia, 
Germany, Norway, and Denmark. 

The Soviet Union, in order to gain the neu- 
tralization of Austria, was willing to pay the 
price of having Soviet forces removed from 
that country simultaneously with the re- 
moval of United States, British, and French 
forces. The people of Austria are pleased 
tc be free of Soviet occupation, even though 
trey recognize their proximity to Communist 
satellite territory. 

It appears that the Soviet Union intends 
to avoid the treaty requirement to get their 
“line of communication” forces out of Ru- 
mania and Hungary once the Austrian treaty 
has been signed by the simple expedient of 
having incorporated those countries into an 
eastern alliance as an offset to NATO. 

Late this month Khrushchev and Bulganin 
will go to Belgrade. Their effort will be di- 
rected, I believe, toward the full neutraliza- 
tion of Yugoslavia. That country has never 
been a member of NATO but it has had a 
Balkan defense pact with Greece and Turkey 
which are members of the North Atlantic Al- 
liance. If the Soviet Union could pull Yugo- 
slavia away from this pact it would free Com- 
munist divisions from duty opposite the 
Yugoslavian frontier and make them avail- 
able for other missions. 

These two moves are only in preparation 
for the grand design of keeping Germany out 
of the western defense grouping. This would 
be considered a major Soviet victory, if 
accomplished. They are in a position to 
offer the withdrawal of Soviet forces from 
Eastern Germany if United States forces will 
move back to the United States. The Aus- 
trian example was and is expected to en- 
courage Western Germany to follow the same 
example. 

Soon we may expect a major Soviet diplo- 
matic move to make a completely neutralized 
Scandinavian bloc. Sweden and Finland are 
not members of NATO while Norway and 
Denmark are allied with the West. If they 
could be induced to pull out it would weaken 
NATO (from a morale, if not a military 
viewpoint) and be considered a diplomatic 
coup to the credit of the Soviet Union. 

These moves by the Communist world and 
our counterefforts will occupy much pub- 
lic attention during the balance of 1955 
which may turn out to be one of the most 
decisive dates in world history. 

Last Wednesday the Soviet Union pro- 
posed three United Nations resolutions as 
part of their effort to retain the initiative 
in carrying out their long-term policies. 

When the veneer of propaganda is removed 
and the customary Communist technique 
of using words to confuse and obstruct 
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rather than to clarify and expedite is taken 
into consideration, the Soviet proposal is a 
fraud. 

Their so-called disarmament proposal 
would: 

1. Destroy freedom of the press, radio, 
speech, and public discussion in the free 
nations of the world relating to warning the 
public against the homicidal mania of com- 
munism against human freedom. It would 
gag the opponents of communism in the free 
world as they have been gagged behind the 
Iron Curtain. Since the Communist totali- 
tarian governments already have complete 
control over such media of public informa- 
tion they have nothing to lose. 

2. It claims a success for the Korean and 
Geneva armistice agreements both of which 
have been flagrantly violated by the Chinese 
Communists. In Korea there is still a 
divided country despite pledges of 10 years 
ago, in which the Soviet Union joined, that 
it would be united and free. In Vietnam 
the Geneva Conference turned over half of 
the country and 15 million people to the 
Communists. This is their standard of a 
successful conference. 

3. The proposals provide for the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of United States forces in 
Germany back across the Atlantic to the 
United States (approximately 3,600 miles), 
whereas if the Soviet Union lived up to their 
agreement (it would be the first time in a 
quarter of a century that they would have), 
their forces would only be approximately 
€00 miles from the Elbe. 

Such a withdrawal would also contemplate 
two Germanys (like divided Korea and Viet- 
Nam) each with its own police force. It 
would also require the withdrawal of the 
Republic of Germany from the western 
NATO defense alliance. 

4. Under the proposal our overseas bases 
would have to be dismantled as a “requisite 
for discontinuing the arms race.“ We would 
trade a bird in hand for several in flight. 

5. It contemplates that our industrial 
and scientific atomic know-how will be 
made available on an extensive basis to all 
Communist countries. 

6. The proposal would result in yielding 
to Chinese Communist demands for Que- 
moy, Matsu, Formosa, the Pescadores, Chi- 

. nese Communist membership in the United 

Nations, and removal of the provocative 

Seventh Fleet from the Far East, all of 
. which contribute in Communist eyes to the 

existing tense situation in certain areas of 

the Far East. 

7. It would eliminate all trade restrictions 
with the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
and their satellites, including trade in stra- 
tegic materials. 

8. All the above steps are to be carried out 
prior to getting down to the problems of an 
effective disarmament with adequate safe- 
guards against Soviet deception. 

5 During 1956, according to the Security 
Council resolution, the nations agree not 
to increase their armed forces and conven- 
tional armaments above the level of arma- 
ments and armed forces on December 31, 
1954. 

Since the free world forces as of that date 
are known and the Communist forces are 
not it sets as the starting point for future 
moves a top-heavy Communist base. 

In free countries the limitations on forces 
and appropriations is subject to debate and 
vote in parliament and Congress and can 
be readily checked now. 

In the Communist world this is not the 
case and we would haye to rely on their 
“official figures” 1 month after the conven- 
tion enters into force. 

Unless and until Communist China be- 
comes a “permanent member of the security 
council’ the proposal is not meant to be 
effective. 

Since without the balancing factor of the 
atomic weapon Communist power could al- 
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ready have overrun all of Europe and Asia, 
any limitation upon our development of this 
weapon and the testing of the same works 
to Communist advantage. 

This is covered by the Soviet language in 
paragraph 5 wherein it states simultane- 
ously with the commencement of measures 
for reduction of armaments and armed 
forces * * * the States * * * assume a 
solemn obligation not to use nuclear 
weapons.” 

In the first phase of 1956, we are to aban- 
don and dismantle all our air and naval 
bases abroad, and return 3,600 miles across 
the Atlantic and 5,000 or more miles across 
the Pacific whereas the Soviet Union pulls 
back 600 miles at the most. 

The production of all atomic weapons to 
cease in 1957. Since the location of our 
atomic plants and facilities are known and 
the Soviet locations are not known and 
there is no adequate inspection system pro- 
vided, this proposal is all to the advantage 
of Soviet military supremacy. 

The second assembly resolution makes 
clear that the effective inspection proposals 
of the United States in the atomic and con- 
ventional weapon field is still not acceptable 
to the Soviet Union. 

With apparently no embarrassment, the 
Soviet proposal then sets up a limited type 
of inspection and control similar to that 
established by the terms of the Korean 
armistice. Since this system has prevented 
any real inspection in North Korea, it is 
understandable why the Soviet Union now 
advises it in the highly sensitive field of 
atomic and armament inspection. 

For the past quarter of a century the 
Soviet Union has violated 50 out of 52 inter- 
national agreements it has entered into. 

The $64 question is, “Has the Communist 
leopard changed its spots and carnivorous 
appetite and now becomes a milk-fed pussy- 
cat?” 

I believe not. They now zag instead of zig, 
but their long-term strategic concept of the 
destruction of human freedom remains the 
same. 

One of the most forthright statements of 
Soviet policy was made in 1930 by Dmitry Z. 
Manuilski in a speech to the international 
students of the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare, Moscow: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win 
we shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. There 
will be electrifying overtures and unheard-of 
concessions. The capitalist countries, stupid 
and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in 
their own destruction. They will leap at 
another chance to be friends. As soon as 
their guard is down we shall smash them 
with our clenched fist.” 

By coincidence or otherwise, their present 
activities fit into this doctrinaire teaching 
of 25 years ago. 

Just recently I had a letter from an Air 
Force pilot in Formosa. In his letter to me 
of February 12, this pilot wrote, and I want 
to share it with you: 

“As an Air Force jet pilot assigned to this 
island for the next 2 years, I am sure my 
interest in lasting world peace is as acute 
as any American. 

“The presence here of my wife and chil- 
dren tends to intensify my natural desire 
that no one toss any atom or hydrogen 
bombs this way. 

“T am quite convinced that my best 
chances, as well as those of my country and 
the entire free world, rest with the firm 
‘stop the Communist march’ movement 
which you so forcibly represent. I have 
flown 400 combat missions and would rather 
fly 400 mor> than to see my kind of a world 
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go down the drain 1 island or 1 small 
country at a time. 

“America must wake up to the real inten- 
tions of communism and take real and pur- 
poseful steps to frustrate those intentions.” 

We must not let our guard down. Our 
survival and that of the entire free world 
may depend upon how alert we remain to 
the fundamental strategy of world com- 
munism, 


Early Returns in Registered Voters’ Poll 
of Ohio Sentiment Concerning Formosa 
and the Coastal Islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp results of a 
poll which I am conducting concerning 
the sentiment of Ohio registered voters 
with reference to defending Formosa 
ang 1 coastal islands of Quemoy and 

atsu. 


There being no objection, the poll was 


ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


BENDER POLL SHOWS OVERWHELMING VOTE To 
DEFEND COASTAL ISLANDS OF FORMOSA 


Early returns in my 55,000 registered vot- 
ers’ poll of Ohio sentiment records an over- 
whelming majority in favor of defending 
both Formosa and the coastal islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. 

My purpose in taking this poll is to as- 
certain the viewpoint of the people of Ohio 
on the three questions which are uppermost 
in everyone's mind today. First, should the 
United States defend the island of Formosa 
itself? Second, should we use American 
forces to defend the coastal islands of Que- 
moy and Matsu? Third, should we employ 
atomic weapons if necessary to repel any 
Communist attack on these islands? 

To date, I have received responses from 
the first group to whom my questionnaire 
has been sent. This group includes approxi- 
mately 19,000 Republican precinct commit- 
teemen, women and workers from all over 
Ohio. Their answers show that by a mar- 
gin of approximately 10 to 1 they believe 
that our Government should defend For- 
mosa. By only a slightly smaller margin, 
the same overwhelming opinion prevails with 
respect to the defense of the coastal islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu. 

There is a substantial decline in the 
numbers of those who believe that we should 
use atomic weapons, if necessary, in defend- 
ing these areas of the Pacific. Nevertheless, 
even here the opinion is over 4 to 1 in favor 
of using such weapons if we find it necessary 
to defend Formosa and the coastal islands, 

The questions asked in the poll and re- 
sponses received: 

Yes No 
Question No. 1: The United 

States should defend For- 

717177 omnes 
Question No. 2: The United 

States should defend Matsu 

and Quemoy if Red China 

attacks these islands 
Question No. 3: We should use 
atomic weapons, if neces- 
sary in repelling any Red 

Chinese attack upon Matsu 

and quemoy 


13,723 1,282 


11, 425 2,829 


12, 121 2,670 
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Here are some observations made by per- 
sons replying to poll: 

“I cannot answer these questions as I feel 
that no ordinary person is in a position to 
do so correctly. I am perfectly willing to 
leave these decisions to our great President. 
If you and Bricker will back Ike to the hilt, 
you won't go wrong.” 

Nos, 1 and 2: “Yes, if we have promised to 
do so.” 

“Please do all in your power to pass the 
Bricker amendment.” 

No. 3: “Tell them we will and if they con- 
tinue, then do it. For once, let them know 
we mean what we say.” 

“We must make a stand—strike at mili- 
tary installations and save as much of popu- 
lation as possible.” 

“Give them the works.” 

“Supply Nationalist China with every 
weapon possible to defend themselves. We 
should use jets, atomic artillery—not atomic 
bombs.” 

No. 1: “Reason—Yes, for security and na- 
tional honor.“ 

“On Formosa, give all we got.” 

No. 2: “If necessary, for the safety of 
Formosa, use what is needed to do the job.” 

“I do not feel we should confer with Chi- 
nese Communists.” 

No. 2: “If necessary to defend Formosa.” 

No. 3: “We should use whatever necess: 
to save the lives of American soldiers.” 

No. 2: “Yes, if their loss would make For- 
mosa indefensible.” 

No. 3: “Yes, if we are to defend them at 
all.” 

“We need the Bricker amendment. Please 
work for it.” 

“Thanks for listening to the public opin- 
ions.” 

“We. have backed up so much now that 
no one is afraid of the United States any 
longer.” 

“We have giyen the Nationalists the cold 
shoulder too long now. Russia will use 
atomic weapons, if they have it, to help 
Commies.” 

“Kick h—— out of them.” 

“We've got to draw a definite line some- 
place.” 

“We must protect our interests, Protect- 
ing is not making war.” 

No. 2: “If deemed necessary for Formosa.” 

“Leave this up to Ike. He has access to 
important information which the layman 
does not.” 

“Unless a very good trade can be made“ 
No. 2. 

“Only as a last desperate means”—No. 3. 

“I don't know. I think I will trust our 
President and his advisers.” 

No. 2: “Might be sacrificed for cease-fire 
agreement.” 

No. 3: “Use for Formosa defense—not for 
Matsu or Quemoy.” 

“We should honorably avoid war if pos- 
sible.” 

“No, we should never be first to use atomic 
weapons. Atomic warfare should be out- 
lawed by all nations as barbarous.” 

“The real troubles of the world are eco- 
nomic and ideological.” 

“We appreciate your efforts to get the 
opinions of the public.” 

No. 2: “Think, depends on developments— 
leave it to Ike—with military intelligence.” 

No. 3: “Not unless they use them.” 

Nos. 1 and 2: “If it is part of our defense 
for the United States of America,” 

No, 3: “By all means, and with full force 
and effect.” 

“Whichever our President decides. He has 
the safety of United States in mind.” 

“Why wait until they use them on us 
first?” 

No. 2: “It depends—did we agree to?” 

No. 3: “If we're going to fight, let’s use 
atomic weapons.” 

No. 1: “Yes, and the Pescadores.” 
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No. 2: “But a negotiated transfer O. K. 
Not strategically located or important to 
defense.” 

No. 3: “Bad for propaganda in Asia.” 

“President’s judgment should prevail.” 

“I will let the President decide.” 

“Sooner or later it will have to be done,” 

“Absolutely—we are committed.” 

“To destroy military positions.“ 

“Let's go along with the President's deci- 
sions. I trust him, don't you?” 

“Whatever the administration decides is 
necessary for the defense of Formosa. If we 
take part in defending the islands, we should 
use all weapons at our disposal.” 

“I do not think the necessity will arise, if 
we stop quibbling and let them know we 
mean business.” 

Let's stop pussy-footing.” 

“Let's have more backbone in the admin- 
istration.” 

“Yes, if it endangers protection of For- 
mosa. Yes, if necessary.” 

“Atomic weapons—and use quickly.” 

“Defend islands if it endangers protection 
of Formosa.” 

“If not, they will soon take over the 
United States. I talk and meet a lot of 
people and they all think the Reds must be 
stopped.” 

“By all means, at all cost.“ 

“Can't afford to back down again.” 

“I have complete faith in President Eisen- 
hower and his administration to take action 
as they see fit in dealing with the Formosa 
situation. They have so many more facts 
and information at their disposal than I do 
that I frankly would be inadequate in ex- 
pressing an opinion on these matters.” 

“Can't afford to back down now.” 

“It is about time we keep some promises 
we make. I think we should get out of the 
United Nations and get them out of here.” 

“I always sign my name, If I were 
ashamed to sign, I would not send it anony- 
mously.” 

“Too big a question for a layman.” 

“Yes, if we must defend it.” 

“Atomic weapons only to protect our 
country.” 

“Atomic weapons if attack on Formosa or 
United States.” 

“The only thing I wish the United States 
to give the Reds is the atomic bomb by 
plane.“ 

“Atomic weapons, but only if the military 
thinks this necessary, only on military tar- 
gets.” 

“There is greater risk in doing nothing 
than in taking a firm stand.” 

“Referring to your communication, I cer- 
tainly feel that Formosa should be our first 
line of defense in the Far East.” 

“Should pass Bricker amendment with 
‘which’ clause.“ 

„Use atomic weapons on Red bases, wher- 
ever they are. Fight the enemy wherever you 
find them.” 

“Pray to God that it won't be.” 

Let's not ask our boys to fight with one 
or both hands tied behind their backs as 
Truman did. Sometimes I think Hoover's 
original plan might prove to have been the 
best for America.” 

“Thank you for this opportunity to express 
our opinions.” 

No. 2: “If they are of great value for pro- 
tection of Formosa.” 

No. 3: “If it takes atomic power to stop 
them, yes.” 

“To let them win here only means they 
will have confidence to go further. God gave 
us the atomic weapons to use; let’s use them 
before they destroy the whole civilization.” 

“Let's let Ike alone. Certainly believe in 
democratic expression, but we elected a capa- 
ble man as President.” 

No. 1: “Yes.” 

No. 2; “Whatever President Eisenhower de- 
cided.” 
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No. 3: “I believe we not only should use 
A-weapons, but H-weapons if we defend 
these islands.“ 

“Why debate about it? Haven't we become 
convinced by now that a leopard doesn’t 
change his spots?” 

“Our first defeat was when we supported 
Russia instead of Finland.” 

“You have the information, I don't. Use 
your own judgment.” 

No. 3: Tes, if we defend Matsu and Que- 
moy.” 

No. 3: “Not unless the Reds start to use 
it first. I hope that atomic power bombs are 
never again used.” 

“God gave us atomic weapons. 
them with much forethought.” 

“Leave this to military leaders.” 

“I don’t feel competent to answer these 
questions.” 

“Glad you are doing this.” 

“I feel a firm stand for our policy will pre- 
vent allout war. Communists cannot under- 
stand kindly consideration or gentlemanly 
conduct.” 

“Ike knows best. Only he knows about 
these people and what to do. If we go into 
this, let’s win with bombs, not boys alone.” 

No, 2: “With reservations.” 

No. 3: “If the best military strategy says 
yes, then do it.“ 

“How much longer do we have to put up 
with this treatment?” 

“Communism must be stopped some- 
where.” 

“We should be through playing.” 

“We have done too much appeasing, in- 
cluding that of our so-called allies.” 

“I voted for Ike believing him to be the 
man we as Americans need most for Presi- 
dent and up to this day I still feel and I 
know I was right. So I have complete confi- 
dence in the decisions of Ike and Mr, Dulles, 
I thank God that they are in their respec- 
tive positions. Success to you and Ike's ad- 
ministration.” 

“There is no possible compromise with 
communism, be it Russian or Chinese.” 

“We must draw a line somewhere and the 
loss of these islands could have a very serious 
effect on our allies. Atomic weapons as a 
last resort only and then only if it can be 
done without too many civilian casualties.” 

Let's let them know who is boss, and quit 
fooling.” 

“They dictated first, second, and Korean 
wars; when are we going to say ‘No’ to them 
and dictate a little ourselves?” 

“It is time United States does what she 
says she will do or else get out and stay out.” 

“Whatever the President thinks best—I 
agree with him.” 

“Are we committed to defend these 
islands? If so, yes.” 

“T have the confidence in you to make the 
decisions as the facts present themselves.” 

“Not qualified to answer.” 

J am not a military expert—so do not 
know the problems involved. I hate war 
and do not know whether we could save Asia 
even if we did defend Formosa and the other 
islands. Let the President decide.” 

“If we do not intend to do this we had 
better withdraw from the Orient.” 

“Let us not lose any more of our world 
prestige, and we have done this the last 20 
years.” 

“If we would all work for peace through 
prayer as much as war wouldn't that solve 
the problem?” 

“Leave it as it now stands—in the hands 
of the President.” 

“Atomic weapons—yes, it would be a bet- 
ter proving ground than Nevada, and Ike 
should run for reelection. Show the world 
we mean what we say. Use some Teddy 
Roosevelt diplomacy.” 

“I certainly do not believe in wars to settle 
things, because wars never have, and our 
only son is now in the Navy, but what else is 
left to do?” 


Let's use 
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“As long as we did not have sense enough 
to stay out of this Asian territory we should 
keep what we already have.” 

“I do not feel as if I have enough informa- 
tion to decide such an important issue.” 

“Atomic weapons and anything else we can 
use.” 

“If we don't, we better quit and keep our 
mouth shut.” 

“Defend islands if it’s necessary for the de- 
fense of Formosa. Atomic weapons upon 
military installations only.” 

“Atomic weapons—yes, if it is necessary. 
Especially V 4, I think we promised.” 

“Not with United States soldiers. Give 
them arms and ammunition. We had one 
nephew killed in service—we don't want any 
more.” 

“Would not trust Chou En-lai. Defend 
islands to have Formosa saved. Atomic 
weapons after opinion of Chief Radford and 
Secretary Robertson are given.” 


The Rights We Seek To Save 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call attention of the Members of this 
House to the receipt by one of our col- 
leagues—the Honorable JOHN V. BEAMER, 
of Indiana—of a Freedom Foundation 
award. The award was granted for an 
article, The Rights We Seek To Save, 
which I am sure will prove worthwhile 
reading for all of us. I might mention, 
also, that Congressman BEAMER, in win- 
ning the 1955 Freedom Foundation 
award, finds himself in very distin- 
guished company. Among other win- 
ners were General Ridgway, former 
President Hoover, Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr.; Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, and Secretary of In- 
terior McKay. The award-winning 
article follows: 


Tue RIGHTS We SEEK To Save 


(By Hon. JoHN V. Beamer, of Fifth District 
of Indiana) 


Recently I spoke at a meeting honoring 
the Korean war veterans and it was a natural 
impulse to praise the valiant deeds of the 
soldiers of that conflict. At the same time, 
there was a realization of the honor that. was 
due the more than one and one-half million 
battle casualties that have been spent by 
Americans since this Nation began defending 
its free way of life some 178 years ago. Many 
words have been spoken and many eulogies 
have been paid to these heroic sacrifices. 

The impelling question thus posed is one 
that undoubtedly has been asked by each 
generation in each age of history. Why 
fight? And the answers have varied in dif- 
ferent ages and in different countries. In 
some instances and, in fact, in far too many 
cases wars have been instigated by rulers 
with uncontrolled ambition to extend their 
authority, to enlarge their empire, and 
eventually to become world rulers. 

The causes of conflict are varied even in 
our own history but, underlying the motives 
that appear only on the surface, there is one 
motive of a determination to fight for the 
rights we seek to save. Then, we wonder 
how we fight for these rights and which 
means of combat is the most important. 
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The struggle on the battlefield is the one 
method to which most and perhaps even 
first consideration is given. Those who serve 
in the legislative halls of the State general 
assemblies and in the Federal Congress are 
deeply conscious of the fact that we wage a 
continuous fight to retain the freedoms that 
have been our inheritance. The efforts of 
the soldier and the statesman are vitally im- 
portant but the most important fight is in 
the minds of the people for the American 
state of mind. 

Armed forces, perforce, must always be on 
guard. Men and women must be trained 
and be alert in their respective branches of 
the Armed Services to be ready to defend 
our land. The people who serve in the three 
constituted branches of our Government 
must be equally prepared to carry on a cold 
war against an enemy philosophy. This 
kind of preparedness requires planning, 
nerve and loyalty. 

It has been stated very appropriately that 
the present time is not one to be devoted to 
a contemplation of the past nor an attempt 
to fathom the future. Today more properly 
is an occasion upon which we should re- 
pledge and rededicate ourselves to those 
enduring principles upon which our so- 
ciety is founded. It should be a time for a 
search of knowledge and free exchange of 
ideas in a spirit of mutual trust and con- 
fidence, 

This planning concept of legislation 
should be surveyed briefly. The original 
concept of law making and, especially of 
Federal legislation in the United States was 
that there should be a minimum of laws; 
all laws should be fair, rigidly and impar- 
tially enforced, and that they should ap- 
ply equally to all citizens. The concept that 
laws should be made for the benefit of any 
minority group—rich or poor; business 
groups or labor unions; white, black or yel- 
low race; for any religious creed—has been 
resisted since the beginning of the history 
of lawmaking. When laws are made for 
individuals with an understanding that all 
have an equal responsibility under the law 
to look after themselves and their own 
property and family, and to respect the same 
right of others, then the signed concept will 
be retained to the improvement and the 
benefit of all. 

The struggle for freedom thus is fairly 
definitely defined on the battlefield and in 
the legislative halls. But can we be assured 
of the same degree of certainty in the minds 
of people? Freedom has been classified in 
5 phases: (1) a free mind; (2) free schools; 
(3) a free economy; (4) a free value system; 
and (5) free elections. 

The earlier school systems developed and 
maintained a free mind when the schools 
were primarily concerned with the important 
proposition of teaching the elements of edu- 
cating and developing the mind instead of 
attempting to build a new society. The free 
schools remain free only when they are 
public schools instead of being government 
schools designed to promote a special politi- 
cal philosophy that may be planned and 
plotted to perpetuate some particular group 
in power. Free schools are more nearly pos- 
sible if conducted on a local level than on a 
national scale. Freedom of worship likewise 
is an important phase of this same freedom 
of education. 

A free economy and a free value system in 
the current age are the complete antithesis 
of a totalitarian or authoritarian form of 
government. A controlled economy, espe- 
cially in peacetime, conceivably is a deter- 
mined and calculated step toward the aboli- 
tion of man’s freedom in production, conver- 
sion, and trade of commodities. It is appar- 
ent that national socialism and communism 
has as its first objective, the abolition of a 
free economy and free value system. 

A realization of this condition and of the 
continuing fight for freedom raises the ques- 
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tion—how can our Nation best defend itself? 
Armies and legislators may do valiant work 
but they cannot carry the entire load. The 
minds of the people well may be the strong- 
est defense. After all, can our Nation afford 
to pauperize itself by maintaining enor- 
mously expensive armies and keeping the 
youth of our Nation constantly poised to 
enter conflicts against the forces of socialism 
and communism abroad while permitting the 
socialistic practices to be legislated into our 
economy? Of what value is the bravest and 
strongest American army on a foreign battle- 
field fighting against Communist aggression, 
if we continue to not only permit, but re- 
quire, the Federal Government to interfere 
and force socialistic doctrines and practices 
on the economic and social lives of our 
people? 

The conscience, the good sense, the minds 
of people must be awakened to the encroach- 
ments of these planners who would trade our 
freedoms for glamorous words, gaudy prom- 
ises, and the ultimate slavery of complete 
Government controls. 


Norway’s Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the “Fourth of July” in Norway. Min- 
nesota is noted for its high proportion of 
descendants of Nordic people. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to call your attention to the significance 
of this Independence Day celebrated by 
citizens of Norway in the Norwegian Em- 
bassy and around the world. 

There is no national holiday in the 
world that is celebrated and honored 
more enthusiastically and sincerely than 
May 17, Norway’s Constitution Day. 
And so it is this year, too. The day is 
marked by Americans of Norwegian de- 
scent at rallies in Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and other United States 
cities as it is elsewhere in the world. 

On this morning, every schoolboy and 
girl in Norway hops out of bed at the 
crack of dawn to look at the sky, hoping 
for a sunny day. But even if the winds 
are chill and the rain falls, they will 
march all morning in the school parade, 
to tunes played by the boys’ brass bands, 
to celebrate Norway’s greatest national 
holiday—the day in 1814 on which its 
constitution was signed. 

The largest school parade is in Oslo, 
the capital city of Norway. Every year, 
at the end of their long 3-hour march, 
Oslo schoolboys and girls, pass under the 
balcony of the Royal Palace. Among 
the paraders are also students about to 
graduate from the secondary gymnasium 
school to enter the university. As the 
students march by, they cheer and spin 
their red and blue tasseled caps up in 
the air on the traditional bamboo canes. 

Every May 17 from early morning on, 
the Palace grounds and the parade 
streets are packed with people. By 7 
a. m. the churches open and crowds 
gather to listen to the choirs. Chil- 
dren from hospitals sit in special places 
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in front of the Palace. Everyone brings 
a package lunch, and grownups and 
children alike are excited and happy. 
Freedom and independence, celebrated 
this day, mean as much to Norwegians 
as they do to Americans. 

In the afternoon, each neighborhood 
has a celebration of its own so that the 
children who are too little to join in the 
school parades may march near their 
homes. Everyone joins in the fun— 
waving the red, white, and blue Norwe- 
gian flag, leading dogs, pushing baby 
carriages—all heading for the place 
where they will listen to patriotic 
speeches and play games. 

The Eidsvol mansion near Oslo, where 
the Constitution was signed, is now a na- 
tional shrine. This neat, gray house with 
its rust-colored trim still stands as it 
was on that memorable day in 1814. 
Even the furniture is the same. 

Freedom, independence, and self-gov- 
ernment have long traditions in Norway. 
An ancient Norse statute proclaims: 

No one shali lay hands on another in his 
home, neither the King nor anyone else. If, 
nevertheless, the King does so, the summons 
shall pass through all the land and men 
shall advance against him and strike him. 
If he eludes them, he shall never be allowed 
to return to the land. 


This and many other ancient rights 
were reaffirmed at Eidsvold. Four hun- 
dred years under foreign kings has not 
quenched the love of freedom. It was 
expressed in the nationwide call for a 
return to the law and to self-govern- 
ment. 

The constitution of 1814 is one of the 
few charters of freedom of that era still 
remaining in force. Twenty years after 
its enactment, at a time when the tide 
of reaction was sweeping away all liberal 
constitutions on the European continent, 
a contemporary British writer and poli- 
tician explained its lasting success in 
these words: 

All the essential parts of liberty were al- 
ready in the country. The property was in 
the hands of the whole people. The ancient 
laws and institutions affecting property were 
in full operation, and they were conceived 
and administered in the very spirit of liberty. 
There was nothing in the condition of the 
people, the state of property, the civil or 
religious establishments which did not fit in 
with a free constitution. The new consti- 
tution was but a superstructure of a build- 
ing of which the foundations had been laid 
and the lower walls constructed, 8 centuries 
before, by the ancestors of the present gen- 
eration, 


The Norwegian Constitution of 1814 
provides for clearly separated legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of gov- 
ernment. Inspired by the ideals of the 
American War of Independence and the 
French Revolution, the Norwegian Con- 
stitution lays down the following im- 
portant rules: First, no person can be 
imprisoned without trial; second, free- 
dom of speech, publication and assem- 
bly must be protected; and third, no law 
may be given retroactive effect. Nor- 
way is a free, independent, indivisible, 
and inalienable kingdom. Its form of 
government is a limited and hereditary 
monarchy. 

cI——410 
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Michigan Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged today to draw to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and the entire 
Nation an important civic celebration 
now in progress this week in my home 
State of Michigan. 

As proclaimed in a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Michigan Legislature, Michi- 
gan Week is designed to focus the atten- 
tion of Michigan citizens on past 
achievements and to instill a greater 
civic pride in our State and its people. 

Michigan is proud of its achievements 
both in war and peace as America’s in- 
dustrial center. But Michigan Week 
affords an opportunity to outline some 
of our other activities equally important 
in providing a richer, fuller life for our 
people and the Nation as a whole. 

The Nation’s first regularly scheduled 
air service was started in 1926 between 
Detroit and Grand Rapids by the Stout 
Air Services. 

In addition to automobiles Michigan 
ranks first in boatbuilding, auto trailers, 
gray iron, cutting tools, woodworking 
machinery, breakfast foods, and refrig- 
erators. Eighty-one percent of all types 
of industry are found in Michigan. 

The town of Colon is the magic cap- 
ital of the world,” and Kalamazoo is 
known for its large paper mills. Mid- 
land and Wyandotte are leaders in the 
production of chemicals and at Fremont 
is located the Gerber Food Products Co., 
the Nation's largest maker of baby foods. 

The only wooden shoe factory in the 
United States is located at Holland, 
Mich., which is also famous as a center 
of furnace production. Grayling houses 
the world’s largest producer of quality 
archery equipment, and the largest 
packer of live bait is located in Port 
Huron. 

Michigan ranks 10th or higher in the 
production of the Nation’s 20 leading 
crops. 

Michigan ranks first in the production 
of tart cherries, navy beans, cantaloups, 
celery, cucumber pickles, strawberries, 
and gladiolus for bulbs. 

Michigan farmers have won the Inter- 
national Wheat King title in 2 of the last 
4 years. 

Cash sales of Michigan farmers topped 
$700 million in recent years, making 
agriculture one of the State's leading 
activities. 

Michigan is proud of its record in edu- 
cation. Michigan State University at 
East Lansing is now celebrating its cen- 
tennial year. MSU was the first land- 
grant college established under an act 
of Congress. 

Michigan was the first State in the 
Union to provide for public libraries in 
its constitution. Michigan State Nor- 
mal College in Ypsilanti was the first 
teachers’ training school west of the 
Alleghenies. It was set up in 1849. 
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This enumeration is far from complete 
but it gives you a number of reasons why 
we in Michigan find satisfaction in 
marking Michigan Week. 

But we are not living in the past. We 
look forward to the future with confi- 

dence. Our goal is to provide an ever- 
increasing abundance for more and more 
people so that our State may go forward 
with the Nation. 

Following is the concurrent resolution 
of the Michigan Legislature proclaiming 
Michigan Week: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION URGING THE PEOPLE 
OF MICHIGAN ro TAKE PART IN THE OBSERV- 
ANCE OF MICHIGAN WEEK FROM MAY 15 TO 
May 21, 1955, PASSED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN ON APRIL 28, 1955 


Whereas Michigan Week is a period set 
aside annually for citizens of this State to 
turn their attention to the social and eco- 
nomic resources of their State and examine 
thoughtfully the things that make it a good 
place in which to live and work; and 

Whereas Michigan is abundant in the 
things which develop a great pride and loyal- 
ty in our State; and 

Whereas Michigan workers have put Mich- 
igan at the top in skills and productivity, 
and Michigan has 365 of the 451 different 
kinds of manufacturing in the United States 
and the diversity of Michigan’s manufac- 
turing makes the State a leader in the pro- 
duction of gray-iron, cutting tools, jigs and 
fixtures, products of machine shops oper- 
ating on a job or order basis, plating and 
polishing, automobile trailers, woodwork- 
ing machinery, paper coating and glazing, 
sporting and athletic goods, cereal prepara- 
tions, and salt; and 

Whereas many of Michigan’s cities are 
nationally and internationally known be- 
cause of the products they make: Detroit, 
Pontiac, Flint, and Lansing—autos and 
parts; Battle Creek—cereals; Holland—fur- 
naces; Grand Rapids— furniture; Kalama- 
zoo—paper products and drugs; Midland and 
Wyandotte—chemicals; and 

Whereas Michigan has in its Upper Penin- 
sula one of the world's greatest iron ore pro- 
ducing regions and leads the Nation in the 
production of calcium-magnesium chlorides, 
gypsum and salt, ranks high in the produc- 
tion of numerous other important minerals 
and has the world's largest supply of fresh 
water for industry; and 

Whereas Michigan’s farmers have made 
our State the most self-sufficient food pro- 
ducer in the Nation, placing Michigan in the 
top 15 States in production of the 46 of 
the country’s 50 major crops, giving Mich- 
igan an amazing diversification of quality 
agricultural products and an annual farm 
income of three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars; and 

Whereas Michigan produces the greatest 
amount of lumber of any major industrial 
State and consequently boasts of such great 
wood-dependent industries as the paper and 
the furniture industries; and 

Whereas Michigan, bordered by 4 of the 5 
Great Lakes, has the country's longest shore- 
line, contains more than 11,000 inland lakes, 
and more than 36,000 miles of streams, en- 
joys forests of unspoiled beauty, possesses 
an unparalleled number of State parks and 
excellent resort facilities, and offers visitors 
from other States and countries an ideal 
place for recreation and vacations; and 

Whereas Michigan is the only State in the 
East North Central census district predicted 
by the United States Census Bureau to have 
a greater share of the country’s population 
in 1960 and 1965 than today; and 

Whereas Michigan residents are blessed 
with unusual opportunities to enjoy a vig- 
orous cultural, intellectual, and religious life, 
with thousands of fine churches, schools, col- 
leges, and libraries located within the State; 
and 
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Whereas Michigan possesses a long and il- 
lustrious history which began only 14 years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims; a history 
during which both war and peace Michigan's 
agricultural and industrial might and the 
industriousness and ingenuity of its people 
have stood in the ready service of our coun- 
try; a history marked by a strong tradition 
of courage, freedom of spirit, and firm en- 
deavor displayed by Michigan people; and 

Whereas Michigan's residents should know 
and appreciate their State’s unlimited ad- 
vantages and opportunities in industry, nat- 
ural resources, agriculture, recreation, and 
culture, and their State’s fine historical back- 
ground: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the members 
of the Michigan Legislature urge all people 
of Michigan to take part in the observance 
of Michigan Week, May 15 to May 21, 1955, 
a period in which residents of our State may 
become better acquainted with the bound- 
less opportunities present in Michigan, as 
well as all sides of Michigan’s past and 
present greatness which may help bring 
about a deeper pride in our State’s many 
accomplishments and an increased feeling 
of unity among its peoples. 


Civilian Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower spoke the other day of 
an easing of international tensions, it 
was, of course, good news to everyone to 
have the President’s encouraging analy- 
sis of the situation. 

But there is nothing in the President’s 
words to lead anyone to think that the 
danger of war is now over. While there 
is room for optimism, there is no room 
for complacency. 

Responsible officials of the Govern- 
ment—in the military services, in the 
intelligence agencies, in the State De- 
partment, and in the various mobiliza- 
tion bureaus—are proceeding on the as- 
sumption that war is an ever-present 
danger, It is their job to act according- 
ly, and to base their decisions on policies 
which will assure maximum safety for 
our country under any circumstances. 

This sense of preparedness, however, 
does not seem to carry over into the field 
of civilian defense. We are not pre- 
pared. We seem to have a phobia about 
civilian defense—a reluctance even to 
think about it. 

Somehow this attitude reminds me of 
some folks we know who refuse to con- 
sider the purchase of insurance. They 
feel that if they buy life insurance, this 
will in some way cause their death—that 
the purchase of fire insurance will likely 
lead to a fire, and so on. Do you not 
know some people who seem to feel the 
same way about writing a will? 

But I think most of us recognize that 
sensible preparation is still the best 
policy—that the Boy Scout slogan “Be 
prepared” is about as good as any we 
can devise as individuals or as a Nation. 
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But in the realm of civilian defense, 
our slogan seems to be “Be unprepared 
and maybe the danger will go away.” 

In our own West Virginia, we have 
learned through experience the value of 
disaster training. The coal companies 
and the Mine Workers Union have co- 
operated over the years on mine safety 
and mine disaster training which have 
been of invaluable help to the local com- 
munities not only in case of mine dis- 
asters but of any type of local emer- 
gency. It has meant saving hundreds of 
lives. 

The Red Cross has also done magnifi- 
cent work over the years in rescue and 
first-aid training. 

The national civilian defense program, 
instead of concentrating on the develop- 
ment and expansion of this kind of work, 
however—training work which would 
help to prepare a community for any 
kind of emergency—seems to have been 
more concerned about developing some 
magic formula. First it was mass air- 
raid shelters; then it was mass evacua- 
tion of cities. Neither scheme seems to 
be practical. 

In case of danger from attack, most 
of us would have to know how to assure 
our own survival. Our communities 
would have to know how to keep on func- 
tioning. 

This kind of training has a big plus 
in its favor. It is this: No matter what 
happens internationally—whether there 
is war or enduring peace—it is informa- 
tion and skill which is always helpful to 
the local community—training for peace 
as well as for war. In other words, it is 
training for a better community no mat- 
ter what happens. 


New Merger Efforts Made by Bethlehem 
and Youngstown; Action by Brownell 
Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Attorney 
General Brownell on September 30, 1954, 
disapproved a proposed merger between 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. and the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. on the ground 
that it would violate the Celler Anti- 
merger Act. Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town now propose to get around that rul- 
ing by suggesting that they would in- 
crease their combined capacity by 12 
percent—adding 2 million tons of ca- 
pacity in the Chicago district and 1 mil- 
lion tons in the Youngstown area—if the 
Attorney General will immunize their 
merger from antitrust prosecution. 

How can the augmentation of a wrong 
excuse that wrong? It is to be hoped 
that the Attorney General will assert 
that such a transparent subterfuge gives 
Do basis for reversal of his stand thus 
ar. 
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The officials of Bethlehem and Youngs- 
town have the temerity to say that un- 
less their merger is approved and a vio- 
lation of law condoned, the public will 
not get additional steel capacity. That 
must not be sanctioned by the Attorney 
General. Although the public needs 
more steel, the price proposed—immu- 
nity from antitrust prosecution—cannot 
be paid. 

To allow this merger on the basis now 
suggested would decrease competition 
in the steel industry all the more, and 
would exacerbate the evil. 

I urge Attorney General Brownell to 
make known immediately his condem- 
nation of this proposal to get around his 
ruling. 


Address by Hon. Barry Goldwater, of 
Arizona, Before Baltimore Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent and stirring address on the sub- 
ject of the free enterprise system of 
business, delivered by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], on May 12, 
1955, before the Baltimore Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, prompts me to ask 
unanimous consent that it be reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF Hon. Barry M. GOLDWATER, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM ARIZONA, BEFORE THE 
BALTIMORE JUNIOR ASSOCIATION OF COM- 
MERCE, BALTIMORE, MD., MAY 12, 1955. 


Your invitation to address the Baltimore 
Junior Association of Commerce this eve- 
ning honors me deeply, for in doing so I am 
once again able to come to this State which 
figured so prominently in the establishment 
of the freedoms of our Republic. 

While it is an impossibility ever to convey 
to you, to whom the State of Maryland is 
home, the immensity of the debt that we of 
the other States feel toward the valiant and 
successful efforts of your forefathers in the 
cause of liberty, the theme of my remarks 
tonight is such that they can be most appro- 
priately delivered in this citadel of man's 
freedom. 

I am honored, also, to have the opportu- 
nity to pay tribute, publicly and before their 
friends and neighbors, to your two outstand- 
ing Senators, JOHN BUTLER and GLENN BEALL. 
Last year, it was my pleasure to have worked 
with Senator BuTLER during his successful 
efforts to establish legislation which would 
give labor unions the mechanism with which 
to rid themselves of Communist domination, 
and I have long admired, as well, his tireless 
efforts on behalf of his State of Maryland. 

The fact that Senator BEALL and I both 
belong to the same college fraternity—we are 
Sigma Chis—establishes an immediate bond, 
but my observation of his sincere work on 
the Banking and Currency Committee has 
nurtured the added element of respect for a 
job well done. 
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As I have already indicated, my remarks 
tonight will be directed toward an impor- 
tant aspect of our basic freedom: the free- 
dom of enterprise—our economic system. 
My choice of that subject has been prompted 
by several years of concern over the attitude 
of the American businessman toward that 
system which has made this Nation prosper, 
and which has provided our citizens with 
the highest standards of living ever known 
by any people. 

In fact, it was primarily because of this 
concern that I ventured on to the rough sea 
of politics; and the more I travel that sea, 
the more I am convinced that the bland and 
careless acceptance of this system as some- 
thing that will go on and on, without due 
diligence on the part of the business com- 
munity, is the one thing that might ulti- 
mately destroy it. 

It has been said that eternal vigilance is 
the price of freedom. That not only applies 
to our everyday freedoms, but also to the 
freedom under which our business system 
operates. This is not to say that either one 
segment or one or two groups can maintain 
this vigilance in the protection of these eco- 
nomic freedoms; rather it means that you 
young businessmen gathered here in Balti- 
more tonight, and the millions like you 
across this land, must be constantly stand- 
ing guard lest the soldiers of socialism over- 
come our fortress, 

You might well ask at this point just why 
the Senator is so disturbed this fair evening. 
Is not the economy running at its highest 
rate in history? Are not the ranks of the 
unemployed extremely small? Is not the 
nationa: income and the gross national pro- 
duction at a new all-time high? Why, then, 
should the Senator be disturbed to the point 
of berating you concerning your attitude 
toward the system which has produced this 
situation? 

If that question exists, I can answer it by 
telling you that I am concerned because we, 
as a people, always seem to be relaxed in our 
vigilance when the going is the easiest. It 
is easy now to feel safe, to be complacent, 
but I assure you that those forces who would 
replace this free system of ours with the 
eystem of socialism are not relaxed or com- 
placent. Theirs is a constant and persistent 
effort to lull the business minds into the 
acceptance of Government domination and 
regulation of our method of doing business. 

Perhaps you have already so much accepted 
the extent to which Government has crept 
into your daily business lives that you now 
feel that nothing can be done about it. Per- 
haps you have forgotten the regulations, the 
edicts, the forms, and the reports of Govern- 
ment that now affect your daily business 
activities. If you have, then I suggest that 
you have been slightly brain-washed either 
by complacency or, worse yet, by an idea 
that we can be half socialistic and half free 
enterprise. 

Still, I cannot bring myself to believe that 
you businessmen, living in this State which 
is part of the bedrock of freedom, actually 
feel that way. I know that businessmen 
from across the length and breadth of this 
land share your concern—and mine—and for 
that reason I feel that you and I should take 
the time to discuss our freedom of business 
tonight, and to discuss, also, the alternative 
to it. 

Of course, businessmen across this Na- 
tion share your concern. As we in the Sen- 
ate sit, day after day, through committee 
hearings, we listen to this concern and to 
the anxious queries of these brothers of 
yours from elsewhere in America, Listen- 
ing to a series of witnesses appearing be- 
fore the Labor Committee last week testi- 

. fying as to their concern over various changes 
proposed in a law, I couldn't help but note 
the oneness with which they spoke. There 
was the crisp and clean accent of the New 
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Englander; the slow and broad accent of our 
friends from the South; and, then, from 
across the mountains and the plains, came 
the voices of westerners. They all spoke of 
one concern: What would these proposed 
changes do to them and to the daily con- 
duct of their businesses? 

The law on which they were testifying 
was one of the many that, while o y 
intended to serve a good and laudable pur- 
pose, offers subtle inroads to the very vitals 
of our system. Almost inevitably, laws that 
have been enacted with lofty purposes, di- 
rected at correcting known evils of thè mo- 
ment, have to be changed time and again 
in order to justify their continuation, and, 
in so doing, in so trying to make correc- 
tions to corrections that are no longer needed, 
the laws become confusing and their effects 
on the business of this country become 
sharply evident. 

One witness that appeared expressed this 
confusion and concern so well that I want 
to read now what he said. Mind you, this 
was a businessman of this country, speaking 
before a committee of the United States 
Senate. He said: 

“However, where do I stand under this act? 
Where do these contractors stand under 
it? I asked my lawyer. He doesn’t know. 
I could conceivably be the employer of the 
contractors and their employees. If I am, 
I'd at least like to get their names, because 
I'd like to know who's working for me. 
But, I may not need their names either, 
because maybe I am an employee of the 
paper mill. But, in that case, I'd like to 
know which mill, because I want to know 
where to look for my check. If it weren't 
so serious, it might be amusing to be an em- 
ployee, who is also an employer of indi- 
viduals who would be my employees.” 

That, remember, was an individual Ameri- 
can businessman, who came to the Congress 
because he didn’t know where he stood under 
the law, and because his lawyer was unable 
to tell him. It was never intended, under 
our system of government, that government 
should so inject itself into the daily lives of 
its business and professional people that 
such confusion and question would arise. It 
was never intended that government should 
inject itself into our business structure at 
all, except as outlined by the Constitution. 

Yet, it has, and this example is only one 
of hundreds that I could recite. You, as 
business and professional men, know that 
Washington must enter into many of your 
economic decisions. You know that a safari 
to Washington is not an unknown activity, 
either by you personally, or by a lawyer rep- 
resenting you. We in the Congress know 
that a great amount of your time is spent 
trying to solve the puzzles that are bound 
to occur when the Federal Government over- 
steps its bounds, regardless of the purpose, 
and gets into the daily lives of the States and 
their business activities. 

This is only a sample of the dependence 
the business of this country would have on 
the Federal Government if our free enter- 
prise system were to be replaced by that 
system we know as socialism. 

You may ask why worry about ft. You 
may say that it can’t happen here; that 
things are better than ever; that we will 
take care of socialism when the time comes. 
But let me tell you, the time has come; for 
there will never be a time when it isn’t im- 
perative that we defend and extoll this eco- 
nomic system of ours. 

I suggest to you that Fabianism, which 
later became socialism, took a long time to 
take over in England; but when it did, it all 
but wrecked that once great force in the 
world’s markets. It took from the 1870's to 
the 1940's, and all the time English business- 
men said there was nothing to fear from 
those crackpots. What they didn't realize, 
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of course, was that those crackpots were 
dedicated to one cause, that of replacing 
England’s free system of business with social- 
ism, and, being dedicated to that, they never 
let up in their efforts. 

Why must it be that people who have, as 
we have, the greatest personal freedoms in 
the world, and the most productive free 
business system in all history, are so bland 
in our acceptance of these precious posses- 
sions? 

These highly prosperous times in which we 
live today have come about because of our 
economic freedom, and it was the loosening 
of the shackles which bound this freedom 
that stimulated investment and confidence 
in our business structure. “What shackles?” 
you might ask. I would answer: the shackles 
of wage and price controls, and the overbur- 
dening load of taxation which was lightened 
somewhat a year ago, but which still needs 
more of its bulk pared off. These are but 
two of the shackles. There are others which, 
though less tangible, are in their own right, 
productive of profound effects on the econ- 
omy. 

One of the important things that has hap- 
pened in the years since Korea is that Amer- 
ican capital has been put to work, and 
American labor has responded with in- 
creased output, to the end that we are 
growing economically at a proper and safe 
rate today, Another—and, to my mind, this 
is equally as important—has been the reali- 
zation that we are not dependent on a benef- 
icent government which, by taxing away 
our potential future, has been trying to sug- 
gest that it, and only it, is the source of 
our economic muscles. We must never lose 
sight of this proven fact: the normal and 
free operation of our enterprise system has 
produced and will produce an increasingly 
higher standard of living for all of our 
people. 

Now, let us compare the nebulous sugges- 
tions of those who would replace our busi- 
ness system with one that they suggest might 
be new, but which, to me, has all the old 
earmarks of socialism, with that proven fact 
which I have just mentioned. Mind you, 
Iam called a reactionary for wanting to cling 
to our proven methods of government and 
business; but let's see who the real reaction- 
aries are in this country of ours today. 

I hold that they are those who profess to 
be liberals. They are the ones who want to 
go back to the days of bureaucratic govern- 
ment and a big central government with full 
control over our lives. These are the reac- 
tionaries. They want to return to what was 
discarded when your glorious pioneering 
grandfathers came to these shores seeking 
relief from the tyranny of big government. 

No, I am not a reactionary; but I am a 
conservative, because I recognize that, after 
over 5,000 years of man’s efforts to govern 
himself and to run his business, there have 
developed some fundamental truths. These 
are that the dignity of man and his freedom, 
which comes from God, are the ultimate 
ideals of any government, and that this dig- 
nity and freedom can best be expressed in 
the economy of the country when that econ- 
omy runs as free from Government edict and 
regulations as it can. Being of that mind, 
therefore, all of us who would prefer progress 
under our proven system are conservatives; 
and I reiterate that the true reactionaries are 
the eggheads and the socialists who want to 
go back to the dark ages. 

Remember that these people who advocate 
Government intervention in our business 
either wittingly or unwittingly go along with 
a large bureaucracy, because it is not possible 
to inject Federal monies into our business 
life without corresponding Federal regulation 
and control. In fact, it is not improper to 
emphasize here that whenever the Federal 
Government gives money to people in the 
form of subsidies, it is only giving back to 
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them, at a greatly reduced proportion, 
money which it took from them in the first 
place in the form of taxes; and with that 
same money goes the inevitable regulation 
and control by the Government. 

Now who are these people who advocate a 
radical change in our economic system, and 
what, specifically, do they suggest as a sub- 
stitute? We can best identify them as those 
who have gathered together under the ban- 
ner of the Americans for Democratic Action, 
the ADA, although I will be the first to admit 
that there are others of their kind to be 
found in each of the two major political 
parties, and among a few of the national 
leaders of organized labor. 

Business Week, in 1952, said of this clique: 
“ADA is too well organized to be called merely 
a group, too loose to be called a real organ- 
ization. It is not a political party, but has 
backed men in political elections. It is left- 
wing but anti-Communist.” 

Now, ignoring their political manifestos, 
directed toward the social or the interna- 
tional scenes, I want to call your attention 
to that phase of their philosophy which ap- 
plies directly to your business—to our eco- 
nomic system. One of the leaders of the 
movement, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., said in 
the ADA World, in 1948: “When ADA came 
upon the scene a year ago, it struck the 
American liberals with the impact of a new 
idea. The idea was simply this: That a 
liberal movement should properly devote it- 
self to the maintenance of individual liber- 
ties and to the democratic control of eco- 
nomie life.” 

To further develop the philosophy con- 
tained in this suggestion of the “democratic 
control of economic life,” let's turn to a 
statement in this organization’s program as 
adopted by its second annual convention in 
April of 1949, and I quote: “Government 
action is also required to eliminate bottle- 
necks of increased production. Government 
subsidies and financing and, if necessary, 
Government plants must be used to provide 
more steel, more power, and other vital 
necessary raw materials.” 

In short, what is proposed by the ADA is 
socialism, on the one hand, with the pious 
suggestion, at the same time, that they have 
some as yet undisclosed formula whereby 
this socialism can “devote itself to the main- 
tenance of individual liberties.” 

The failure of socialism has been not only 
in the fields of economy but, by the very 
nature of its requirement of Government 
controls, it has also denied to the individual 
the freedom that our system guarantees as 
the dominant feature of both our Govern- 
ment and our economic life. 

Certainly these facts are not news, as any 
student of history well knows. We have all 
read of the controls imposed by the nations 
of history on their economies and the re- 
sultant collapse of those governments. 
Babylon, Egypt, and the Roman Empire, of 
the days long gone, are glaring examples of 
the dangers involved in following the siren 
call of the Socialist, who promises every- 
thing to everybody. Modern England, who, 
thank God, saw her mistake in time, is 
graphic proof, at close hand, of the catas- 
trophic impact of socialism on the economy 
of a country. 

Despite these urgent pleas of mine, how- 
ever, you may still be inclined to say to- 
night, as we gather here in this festive mood: 
“It can’t happen here.” If I were sure of 
that, and if I were not certain that great 
inroads have already been made into the 
thinking of not only our business fraternity 
but, more importantly, into that of our chil- 
dren, I would not be addressing you on 
this subject, nor would I be so personally 
alarmed. 

I have seen enough, though, of the de- 
pendence of businessmen on the bureaus 
in Washington, and I have read the writings 
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of too many businessmen who would accept 
part or all of these doctrines, not to be 
concerned, 

Recently, I read a report of Opinion Re- 
search of Princeton, N. J., which gives me the 
greatest reason to pause and ponder, It is 
a report that I want to pass on to you at 
this time. Opinion Research Corp. con- 
ducted a poll of high school seniors in 88 
communities throughout the country. When 
asked the question, “Is the theory, from 
each according to his ability to each ac- 
cording to need a valid basis for an eco- 
nomic system?” 55 percent replied, “Yes.” 
Thus, over half of the high school seniors, 
the citizens of tomorrow, accepted the very 
theory that is the basis of Marxism. 

Sixty-one percent said the profit motive 
is unnecessary to the survival of our system. 
Sixty percent said that the owners get too 
much of the profits. Eighty-two percent of 
the pupils said we do not have competition 
in business. Seventy-six percent believe that 
owners get most of the gains from machinery. 
Sixty percent said that a worker should not 
produce all he can. 

This, gentlemen, will give you some indi- 
cation of what we are up against, of how 
fertile the soll is for the Reuther-Keyser- 
ling propaganda. 

How, then, shall we counterattack? Let’s 
steal a page from the enemy's book. Let's 
live our convictions in everyday life. The 
enemies of freedom seize every opportunity 
to discredit our system. Let us seize every 
opportunity to lambast theirs. Indeed, not 
only to lambast theirs, but—and this is more 
important—to extol ours. It is far better 
to be for something than merely to be against 
something without offering a positive alter- 
native; and by ardently advocating our own 
proven and successful system, we can drown 
out the lilting song of the sirens of social- 
ism who would wreck our good ship on the 
dark rocks of their philosophy. 

We must tell our employees and the pub- 
lic how our system operates—how they fit 
into the scheme, and how they benefit when 
capital benefits—how investment is the life- 
blood of the system, and how investment 
creates purchasing power. 

We must insist upon private capital de- 
veloping the resources of the Nation, with- 
out reliance upon the Federal Government 
to accomplish this. 

We must, as businessmen, become con- 
cerned with the problems of our communi- 
ties, and with their politics, and with the 
politics of the National Government. 

We must continue to demonstrate that 
free enterprise, when operating in its full 
and proper sense, contributes the most to the 
workingman, to the investor, to the public, 
and to management, and that all four are 
a team, each dependent upon the other for 
the success of all. 

Profit is a necessary element in this op- 
eration; not only profit in terms of money, 
but the profit of advancement, and the profit 
of the maintenance of man’s dignity through 
his ability to achieve for himself those things 
which need to be accomplished. 

Deny Americans this reward, try to place 
all Americans on a basis of “from each ac- 
cording to his ability to each according to 
his need,” and I suggest to you that the 
dignity of man will vanish from the Amer- 
ican dream; and those noble aspirations of 
liberty, for which the famous men of Mary- 
land’s history gave their blood, will become 
another page in the history books of tomor- 
row—a page reminding men again, as they 
have been reminded in the past, that time 
and experience have given us the things on 
which we should hang our faith—that man 
does have freedom and dignity, and that 
these come to him because he is a child of 
God, and not through the directives of a 
bureau of the Federal Government in 
Washington. 


May 17 
Albert Woolson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pay 
certain hospital and medical expenses 
incurred by Albert Woolson, of Duluth, 
Minn., the last surviving member of the 
Union Army, resulting from his recent 
illness, and future expenses for his care 
and treatment. The committee report 
accompanying this bill points out that 
no precedent whatever will be set inas- 
much as Mr. Woolson is the last survivor 
of the Union Army and the passage of 
this legislation is necessary and should 
be expedited. 

Mr. Speaker, the beneficiary of this 
bill is a grand old man. I have always 
admired him. He is the last survivor 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. To- 
day, at the age of 108 years, he lives 
with his daughter and son-in-law in 
Duluth, Minn. The closest VA hospital 
is in Minneapolis, 165 miles away. It is 
a long trip for an old man in an ambu- 
lance. Mr. Woolson’s recent illness was 
a lung congestion, a dangerous condi- 
tion in a man his age. When it became 
evident that his condition warranted 
hospitalization there was no time to go 
through the usual VA channels to enter 
the hospital at Minneapolis plus making 
the long trip by ambulance, about a 3⁄2- 
hour drive. Considering Mr. Woolson’s 
age and the gravity of his condition, the 
only thing to do was admit him to a non- 
VA hospital in Duluth. There is se- 
rious doubt that he would have survived 
the trip to Minneapolis, and it seems un- 
reasonable to say of a man of Mr. Wool- 
son’s age and condition that he should 
have taken that long trip to Minneapolis 
thereby endangering his very life so he 
could take advantage of VA hospital 
care. 

Under these circumstances special 
provision should be made to take care of 
the hospitalization and medical expenses 
incurred by Mr. Woolson during his 
recent illness and subsequent illness he 
may suffer. For instance, because of 
his age and condition, special nurses, 
oxygen, and other extraordinary hospi- 
tal and medical expenses were incurred. 
The hospital bill for his last two illnesses 
is estimated not to exceed $1,200. Mr. 
Woolson will have to pay this large 
amount out of his own resources, or will 
have to rely upon friends, neighbors, 
and relatives, unless special provision is 
made under this bill. Inasmuch as VA 
services were unavailable to Mr. Wool- 
son because of his great age and the dis- 
tance involved, such special provision 
should be forthcoming in his case. 

I think it appropriate to call to the 
attention of the Congress, Mr. Speaker, 
the fact that Mr. Woolson is the last sur- 
vivor of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
He is the last of an era—of an Army, 
and if for no other reason that that he 
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alone represents a whole era of Ameri- 
can history, we should make some special 
consideration in his case. He should not 
be forced into the position of forfeiting 
his veteran’s privileges merely because 
he is too old and sick to travel all the 
way to Minneapolis—nor should he be 
taken away from his home and friends 
in the sunset years of his life. 

Mr. Speaker, we always honor Albert 
Woolson on Memorial Day and on his 
birthday with speeches and words of ac- 
claim. He asks for nothing more. But 
this is our opportunity to provide more 
than words, but rather a real helping 
hand in time of need to this grand old 
gentleman, the last representative of a 
grand old army. 


A Brief Survey of Some Early Roots of 
the Agricultural Extension Service in 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 
I. THE FARMERS’ SOCIETIES, FAIRS, CLUBS, ETC. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the be- 
ginning of agricultural extension work, 
broadly defined as the popular education 
of farming people, has been set as early 
as 1785, with the organization of the 
Philadelphia Society, As might be ex- 
pected, these early attempts to reach dirt 
farmers included discussions, exhibits, 
and fairs. They were more or less indig- 
enous and local in keeping with the fa- 
cilities of the period. Some attained 
more than local status, becoming in name 
at least a State society, board, and so 
forth. Several such groups existed be- 
fore 1800. By the eve of the Civil War, 
some 900 local and county agricultural 
societies, and so forth, were more or less 
active. 

In our State of Iowa, the Iowa State 
Agricultural Society was organized in 
December 1853 at Fairfield, Iowa, and 
held its first annual State fair at that 
place in October 1854.“ The State fair 
was permanently located at Des Moines 
in 1879. It represents, according to 
Morgan, a step leading to the develop- 
ment of the present Extension Service: 

The education of the adult farmer and 
his wife was organized on a Statewide basis 
and received tax money for its support. 


In addition to the direct education 
which may have been derived by the par- 
ticipating members and others in attend- 
ance at the several types of events spon- 


Alfred Charles True, A History of Agricul- 
tural Extension Work in the United States, 
1785-1923, USDA miscellaneous publication 
No. 15, October 1928. He also mentions that 
a group of South Carolina planters interested 
in indigo began to hold meetings about 1740. 
Agricultural fairs were held as early as 1644 
in New Haven, Conn. 

Barton Morgan, A History of the Exten- 
sion Service of Iowa State College, Ames, 
1934, p. 3. 
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sored, there were still other results, ex- 
pressed by Dr. True: 

brought a considerable and grow- 
ing body of the most intelligent ard pro- 
gressive farmers into active relations with a 
nationwide movement for the advancement 
of agriculture. Through meetings, fairs, cor- 
respondence, publications, and articles in 
the agricultural and other papers they sought 
to make the public feel that the interests of 
agriculture and farming population were en- 
titled to more consideration by Congress and 
the State legislatures. They were increas- 
ingly active and influential in the efforts 
to establish State boards of agriculture, a 
national Department of Agriculture, the 
teaching of agriculture in schools and col- 
leges, the carrying on of experiments and 
scientific investigations for the improvement 
of agriculture, and the building up of agri- 
cultural journals and books.“ 


It is not perhaps surprising to find 
that public funds in modest amount were 
in some places appropriated for these 
groups, or that they sometimes were 
allowed part of the proceeds from the 
fairs and proceeds of sales of escheated 
lands. 

II. THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND THE 
OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

Other developments which contributed 
greatly to the later emergence of the Ex- 
tension Service were the State colleges 
and the associated experiment stations. 
Early education was not always wilthout 
its agricultural aspects, even a strong 
agricultural core, witness the Gardiner 
Lyceum established in Maine in 1821 and 
the Agricultural School of Josiah Hol- 
brook in 1824 at Derby, Conn. Private 
colleges, such as Rensselaer Institute at 
Troy, N. Y., and Washington College— 
now Trinity—at Hartford, Conn., were 
in part agricultural establishments as 
early as 1824. These and other such de- 
velopments were not highly successful. 
The movement toward public support for 
agricultural colleges continued to de- 
velop slowly. Ideas involving an inte- 
grated agricultural college and experi- 
mental farm are credited to Elkanah 
Watson as early as 1819.“ 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
cover the history of the developments 
which preceded—the Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College and Farm was estab- 
lished by law on March 22, 1858, and 
followed the establishment of the land- 
grant colleges under the Morrill Land 
Grant Act of July 2, 1862. That is in 
itself a long and interesting story. What 
we are interested in here is that these 
colleges strongly nurtured the experi- 
ment stations as well as agricultural 
education. 

Agricultural experiment stations had 
been established at several or most of 
the land-grant colleges prior to the 
Hatch Act of 1887. Professor Hilgard 
organized such a station as soon as he 
went to the University of California; in 
1875 he equipped a laboratory for re- 
search in agricultural chemistry and be- 
gan field experiments on deep and shal- 
low plowing for cereals. It was the staff 
of such colleges with their associated ex- 


s Alfred Charles True, A History of Agri- 
cultural Education in the United States, 
1785-1925, USDA miscellaneous publication 
No. 36, July 1929, p. 24. 

True, op. cit., p. 47. 
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periment stations, together with a por- 
tion of their trainees who were in due 
course to carry education by extension 
to the dirt farmer. 

The Association of American Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
was formally organized in October 1887. 
Departments of agricultural extension 
work were organized in some of the State 
agricultural colleges in the early nine- 
ties. Extension leaders in the State agri- 
cultural colleges who had been appointed 
to assist in farmers’ institutes and other 
early forms of extension work attended 
the meetings of the college section—or- 
ganized in 1890—but as their numbers 
and influence increased in the early 
1900's, it became necessary to give them 
recognition by appointing a special ex- 
tension committee in 1905 and by creat- 
ing a separate extension division in 190% 
By 1907 State agricultural colleges in 39 
States were carrying on some form of 
agricultural extension work.“ 

The Smith-Lever Extension Act of 
May 8, 1914, which we will not discuss 
here, has an interesting history begin- 
ning at least as early as 1908, when a 
rising demand was indicated for Federal 
appropriations for extension work, partly 
to stimulate increased State appropria- 
tions for the same. An early voice in the 
discussion was that of the committee on 
extension work of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Sations which made such rec- 
ommendations in November 1908. How- 
ever, only the recommendation: That 
each institution represented in this asso- 
ciation organize as soon as possible a 
definite scheme of extension work in 
agriculture” was approved.“ Much de- 
bate and delay followed before the 
Smith-Lever Act itself came into ex- 
istence. 

III. THE COUNTY AGENT AND DEMONSTRATION 
FARMS 

In one fashion or another experiment 
station farms no doubt served as early 
demonstration farms. Even secondary 
schools sometimes had major farm en- 
terprises. Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 
son in his 1903 report mentions that the 
Mount Hermon School, near Northfield, 
Mass., founded by the late D. L. Moody, 
had decided to establish an agricultural 
department and to offer courses of in- 
struction in agriculture. It already had 
a farm of about 1,000 acres, a dairy of 
200 cows, fruit orchards and a cannery 
for putting up vegetables." 

It remained for a transplanted upstate 
New Yorker to inaugurate what came 
to be recognized as a new and sig- 
nificant departure in agricultural edu- 
cation. Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, who after 
wide public agricultural experience in 
the East and Midwest had turned to a 
private agricultural venture in the South 
in 1886, used demonstration farms, about 


5 See Gladys Baker, The County Agent, the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939, 
4 


See True, A History of Agricultural Ex- 
tension Work in the United States, 1785- 
1923, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 

Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
ig USDA Rept. No. 76, Washington, 1903, 
P. 72. 
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one per township in southwestern Loui- 
siana to show not only that the area 
was suited to general farming but how 
it could be done. 

Later, in Federal service working with 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, he set up 
several demonstration farms in the Gulf 
States to show that diversified agricul- 
ture could be feasible. All of this expe- 
rience, both public and private, was basic 
to his new efforts, beginning perhaps 
about 1901 but clearly underway in 1903, 
to rehabilitate cotton areas which had 
been devastated by the boll weevil. Bur- 
ritt says of Knapp’s educational system: 


To aid in securing local cooperation from 
the farmers themselves, Dr. Knapp estab- 
lished districts with local agents in charge, 
the district agents being lieutenants for the 
State agents. These local agents were pref- 
erably and usually local farmers in good 
repute with the people who had been prac- 
tically successful with the control methods 
(for the cotton bol! weevil) advocated by 
the Department and who had local knowl- 
edge of the problems and the methods of 
the people with whom they worked. They 
traveled from farm to farm and gave per- 
sonal instruction to farmers who by actual 
demonstrations showed that cotton could be 
profitably grown in spite of the weevil.’ 


Another statement, by Dr. True, on 
this development is: 


Professor Knapp established headquarters 
at Houston, Tex., in January 1904 and took 
counsel with farmers, bankers, merchants, 
railroad presidents, and other businessmen, 
Contributions of money, railroad trains, 
passes, and other aids were received. On 
February 19, 1904, W. D. Bentley was ap- 
pointed as agent and served on an agricul- 
tural train of the Fort Worth & Denver 
Railroad for 2 weeks. Meetings were held 
in towns along the route, and lectures were 
delivered on cotton, corn, fruit, and forage, 
and other crops. At first farmers were un- 
willing to agree to undertake demonstra- 
tions, but after Mr. Bentley joined the farm- 
ers’ union he had better success and gave 
demonstrations in about 10 counties in the 
northwest part of the cotton section in 
Texas. W. F. Procter and James A. Evans 
were appointed February 12, 1904. The lat- 
ter has remained in the Government service 
in prominent positions in connection with 
demonstration and extension work and at 
present is assistant chief of the Office of Co- 
operative Extension Work. Over 20 agents 
were employed in Texas in 1904, 3 in Louisi- 
ana, and 1 in Arkansas, That year over 
1,000 meetings were held, and 7,000 farmers 
agreed to demonstrate. In the fall a meet- 
ing of agents and more than 200 representa- 
tives of farmers was held at Houston. Profits 
from the demonstrations were reported, and 
the benefits of pure seed, deep plowing, fre- 
quent shallow cultivation, and the growing 
of home supplies were the chief topics dis- 
cussed. In general, getting ahead of the 
weevil with early planting, early-maturing 
varieties, and treatment of the soil to pro- 
mote rapid growth was the secret of success, 

In 1905 the work was expanded to include 
Oklahoma and Mississippi. 

In the early days agents worked in districts 
of 10 to 20 counties, and the demonstrations 
were carried on largely along the lines of rail- 
roads. The agents visited representative 
farmers, obtained their cooperation as 
demonstrators, furnished them with working 
plans, and instructed them in keeping 
records and making weekly reports. Each 
demonstrator was expected to grow from 5 
to 20 acres of cotton under direction of the 


3M. O. Burritt, The County Agent and the 
Farm Bureau, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York, 1922, pp. 154-155. 
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agent, who visited him at least once a month. 
Farmers met to see the demonstrations, and 
many of those present agreed to manage a 
part or the whole of their land under direc- 
tions sent out by the department. Such 
farmers were called “cooperators,” to dis- 
tinguish them from the “demonstrators.” 
A “demonstration” was the growing of a 
single crop under direction of the agent on 
a portion of the farm. The term “demon- 
stration farm” was at first used to designate 
a farm on which there was a demonstration, 
but later was applied to a farm wholly worked 
according to the department’s instructions.’ 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson in his 
1904 report called atention to this co- 
operation with farmers: 


With a view to bringing directly home to 
farmers of Texas and Louisiana, especially 
those in the boll-weevil districts, the ad- 
vantages of better methods of cultivation, 
the value of early maturing seed, etc., 
the Bureau organized an extensive line of 
propaganda work. The farmers in the 
various counties were organized and were 
brought into cooperation in such a way that 
large plantings were made under the direct 
supervision of the Department. Tracts of 5, 
10, 15, and 20 acres were handled by individ- 
ual farmers, under working plans furnished 
by the Bureau, the object being in all cases 
to demonstrate the practicability of grow- 
ing cotton despite the presence of the 
weevil. 7 

More than 5,000 farmers were engaged in 
this work, and the results have been highly 
satisfactory. At a recent meeting held in 
Houston, where more than 200 representa- 
tive farmers from all parts of the State were 
present, records were presented showing the 
yields of cotton under the plans of the 
Department compared with old methods. 
The increased yields, ranging all the way 
from 25 percent to 100 percent in districts 
badly infested by the weevil, show that by 
proper methods of culture, the use of early 
maturing varieties of seed, and the applica- 
tion of proper fertilizers, excellent results 
may be obtained. A complete record of the 
yields from the various farms conducted un- 
der the direction of the Bureau has been 
kept, and a report embodying these data will 
soon be published. 

As another feature of the work in the 
South, plans were made and put into opera- 
tion establishing diversification farms at 
various places. The object of these farms 
was to show the value and importance of di- 
versified agriculture. It was found unnec- 
essary for the Bureau to expend any funds 
in the development of these farms, except in 
minor ways for the purchase of certain spe- 
cial seeds, and sometimes for special fertiliz- 
ers where such were to be used. In all cases 
the business interests of the respective com- 
munities gladly cooperated with the Bureau 
to the end not only of securing a desirable 
farm for the purpose, but assuming all re- 
sponsibility for its support. In every in- 
stance efforts have been made in organizing 
these farms to make them not only self-sup- 
porting but profitable. The main object of 
the work is to show that by diversified agri- 
culture the lands may not only be improved, 
but more money can be made than in farm- 
ing with a single crop. 

Thirty-two of these farms have been or 
are about to be established, of which 16 are 
in Texas, 5 in Louisiana, 3 in Georgia, 2 in 
Alabama, 3 in Mississippi, 2 in South Caro- 
lina, and 1 in Florida. The general method 
employed in locating, organizing, and con- 
ducting these farms is to first determine in 
what section of the State the various farms 
are to be located. An effort is then made to 
find a progressive farmer who is desirous of 


True, A History of Agricultural Extension 
Work in the United States, 1785-1923, op. cit., 
pp. 60-61. 
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encouraging diversified farming in his sec- 
tion, and who is willing to permit the De- 
partment to aid him in doing it. When a 
suitable arrangement has been made, a rep- 
resentative of the Department and the State 
experiment station make a thorough study of 
local conditions with reference to cropping 
possibilities, markets, advantages, etc. A 
system of records is instituted, which en- 
ables the Department to secure detailed 
information regarding every phase of the 
management of the farm and the results 
secured. After the farms are established, 
other farmers are encouraged to visit them, 
this being done largely through the coopera- 
tion of the State experiment station.“ 


A somewhat coordinated but not whol- 
ly distinct branch of the work was inau- 
gurated under W. J. Spillman. The Sec- 
retary in his report for 1902 said: 


As the work of reorganizing this Bureau 
developed, the need was felt for properly co- 
ordinating all the varied lines of plant work 
in such a way that they could be brought 
directly home to the practical farmer and 
fruitgrower in all parts of the country. To 
this end, I have approved the establishment 
within the Bureau of an office of Farm Man- 
agement, which shall have for its object the 
bringing together in concrete form of all the 
facts developed in the Bureau as a whole, 
sifting the results, and applying them in a 
practical way where they will do the most 
good. To enhance the value of this work 
general studies have been inaugurated in 
the matter of securing facts regarding the 
way in which the best paying farms in the 
country are being managed, and what are 
the relationships of surrounding conditions, 
such as proximity to markets, ways of leasing 
or controlling the lands, soils, and climate, 
and the methods of farming followed. With 
the knowledge thus secured it will be prac- 
ticable to lay out a working plan for a par- 
ticular farm in a particular region, the object 
being in all cases to have such plans serve 
as object lessons for type regions rather than 
for individuals. In line with this plan there 
is now being undertaken in different parts 
of the South demonstration experiments for 
the purpose of showing the possibilities of 
more diversified farming. 

With the cooperation of farmers, working 
plans are being devised whereby the present 
system of growing only one crop will be 
changed so as to secure more diversification, 
thus insuring greater profits and the build- 
ing up of the fertility of the land. There 
are many thousands of acres in the South 
where the same system of farming has been 
carried on for years and where it would be 
& great advantage to inaugurate changes 
which would lead to the building up of the 
fertility of the soil and give broader oppor- 
tunities to those handling the same. As a 
specific example of this work there is now 
being developed in the South, as object 
lessons, a system of what will be called “‘one- 
man” farms. These are small areas of land 
in the pine woods region upon which a sys- 
tem of farming is being developed of such 
a nature as to appear directly to the class 
of farmers who must necessarily handle such 
land. Instead of a single crop, simple sys- 
tems of rotation are being put into opera- 
tion, and the question of the proper stock to 
keep is being considered, all being of such a 
nature that the work can be handled by one 
individual. In other regions, where the con- 
ditions are different, more elaborate plans 
are underway whereby considerable tracts 
of land which have for years been cropped 
to cotton are being arranged for a regular 
rotation, introducing stock as an element for 
the purpose of showing the possibilities of 


0 Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1904, USDA Rept. No. 79, Washington, 1904, 
pp. 27, 23. 
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such diversification and its bearing on the 
welfare of the different communities." 


The county agent in any form ap- 
proximating the present was long miss- 
ing. Nevertheless, his future place and 
function in the education of farmers was 
slowly but certainly evolving. 

Burritt * states that the first county 
agent in the South was W. C. Stallings 
in Smith County, Tex. True dates this 
as of November 12, 1906, and indicates 
that the appointment resulted from a 
local demand for more demonstrations 
and more information than could be 
given by agents whose territory included 
several counties.“ Burritt further 
states: 

It was in Broome County, at Bingham- 
ton, N. V., on March 1, 1911, that the first 
county agent in the northern and western 
States was permanently established; and this 
was by the chamber of commerce.“ 


The man was John H. Barron, 
IV. THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTES AND SIMILAR 
ACTIVITIES 

Farmers’ institutes were a major root 
from which the Extension Service even- 
tually developed. They appear to have 
evolved at an early date. The duties 
of the secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture, established 
in 1852, included visiting the various 
agricultural districts of the State and 
delivering lectures on the practice and 
science of agriculture. The idea was to 
have meetings rather similar to teach- 
ers’ institutes, but upon agricultural sub- 
jects. The purpose of such early group 
meeting appears to have included at 
least the following: 

First. To discuss agricultural matters 
among themselves. 

Second. Establish a series of lectures 
on agriculture, agricultural chemistry, 
and geology. 

Third. Conduct classes, especially for 
young farmers and women. 

Fourth. Purchase agricultural books, 
2 be read and commented on at meet- 
ngs. 

This early period may perhaps be best 
characterized as one of modest begin- 
nings but one fecund with ideas fore- 
shadowing much which was to come 
later. Consider the suggestions of 
George Boutwell in 1857 that six pro- 
fessors be appointed, representing dif- 
ferent branches of agriculture, and as- 
signed on rotation to districts, to visit 
farms, institute experiments, advise 
farmers, give lectures, and hold institute 
meetings. Some farm papers drew spe- 
cial attention to information regarding 
the institutes, among them the Farmers 
Institute, published at Mason City, Iowa. 

Some statements by Dr. True perhaps 
provide a general summary. 

The extension work of the agricultural col- 
leges was an outgrowth of the addresses 
delivered at meetings of agricultural socie- 
ties, at fairs, and at other gatherings of farm- 


1 Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1902, USDA Report No. 73, Washington, 1902, 
pp. 8-9. 

12? M. C. Burritt, The County Agent and the 
Farm Bureau, op. cit., p. 154. 

True, A History of Agricultural Exten- 
sion Work in the United States, 1785-1923, 
op. cit., p. 63. 
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ers during all the 19th century. From the 
beginning these addresses included some on 
the more technical phases of agriculture and 
its relations to the sciences, delivered by col- 
lege teachers or persons having special knowl- 
edge of the subjects they treated. In 1861 
the Michigan Legislature passed an act which 
contained a provision that “the professors 
of the college may give lectures to farmers 
away from the college.“ 

About 1870 meetings called farmers’ insti- 
tutes began to be held in Iowa and Kansas, 
and these were gradually developed into a 
regular system of meetings under public 
control, organized and managed by the agri- 
cultural colleges or State boards or depart- 
ments of agriculture, and supported by pub- 
lic funds. Whatever authority controlled the 
institutes, the officers of the agricultural] col- 
leges quite generally participated in them 
in the several States. The experiment sta- 
tions made large use of the institutes for the 
dissemination of the practical results of their 
investigations. The Office of Experiment 
Stations therefore promoted the institutes 
and in 1903 under a special appropriation 
by Congress established a division for its 
work relating to them. 

Following the decline of the lyceum move- 
ment, partly as a result of the Civil War, 
there began in 1874 the more systematic 
Chautauqua movement. This was not con- 
nected with educational institutions but 
consisted largely of literary and scientific 
circles, which were to a certain extent as- 
sisted by summer schools and correspond- 
ence courses managed by university profes- 
sore; * 9? 

In 1896 the extension work was expanded 
in the State of New York to include (1) 
itinerant or local experiments as a means 
of teaching, (2) readable expository bulle- 
tins, (3) itinerant horticultural schools, (4) 
elementary instruction in nature study in 
rural schools, and (5) instruction by means 
of correspondence and reading courses. This 
plan was so successful that the legislature 
in 1897 broadened the scope of the work to 
include the whole State and agriculture in 
general. The appropriation was increased to 
$25,000, to be spent under the supervision 
of the director of the New York College of 
Agriculture. 

That year, besides the horticultural in- 
vestigations, 200 local experiments with 
various crops were conducted, 10,000 teach- 
ers were reached through visits to schools, 
lectures at teachers’ institutes, and distribu- 
tion of nature-study leaflets, 15,000 pupils 
were enrolled for nature study, and 1,600 
young farmers took correspondence courses.” 


By the end of the century institutes 
were held in all of the then existing 
States. Financial contribution from 
public funds were substantial, about 
$150,000 in 1899. In 19 States, mostly in 
the South and West, the institutes were 
directly under the auspices of the agri- 
cultural colleges or experiment stations, 
but in 16 States were connected with the 
State Department of Agriculture; and 
in 3, including Iowa, with county 
organizations. 

Farmers’ institutes were not initiated 
in Iowa until relatively late—1870—and 
then by the State Agricultural College 
as a more practicable method of meet- 
ing an urgent demand from outside the 
institution for a winter session. Thus 
the policy of disseminating information 
by means of lectures and demonstra- 
tions was early established. Farmers’ 
institutes at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, 
Muscatine, and Washington were con- 


35 True, A History of Agricultural Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1785-1925, op. cit., 
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ducted during the winter of 1870-71. 
However, at a later period the sponsor- 
ing organization was the Iowa Associa- 
tion of Agriculture and Industrial In- 
struction.* 

The Secretary in his 1903 report sum- 
marized the situation and the support 
which the Federal Government had been 
able to provide. 


In my last annual report I recommended 
that an appropriation of $5,000 be given to 
enable the Office of Experiment Stations to 
undertake work connected with the promo- 
tion of the farmers’ institute system in this 
country. The appropriation was to be used 
in employing an officer who would devote his 
time and energy to this work, visit institute 
workers and advise them regarding the ways 
in which the Department might help the 
institutes, study the problems of institute 
Management at home and abroad, and seek 
to shape the Department’s work for the in- 
stitutes so that it might be most helpful 
to this enterprise. As the matter was finally 
fixed in the appropriation act, only about 
$2,000 of the income of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations for the current fiscal year can 
be used for this purpose. This is entirely 
inadequate for the work planned, but will 
be used in gathering statistics of the insti- 
tute movement and in employing, during a 
part of the year, an officer who will be re- 
tained as farmers’ institute specialist, if 
Congress shall provide sufficient means for 
continuing the work, 

Farmers’ institutes are now held in 44 
States and Territories, including Hawaii, 
Nearly complete returns from 40 States and 
Territories show that in the areas reported 
about 2,300 institutes are held annually; 
that the funds expended by the different 
States and Territories in support of these 
institutes (not including expenses incurred 
by local authorities) amounted to about 
$196,000 per annum, and that about 709,000 
people attended the institutes. The number 
of students taking the agricultural course 
at the agricultural colleges in the same 
States and Territories during the year ended 
June 30, 1901, was 9,623, including those 
who are recorded as attending courses in 
household economy, dairying, and veterinary 
science. 

The total number of persons reached by 
the farmers’ institutes and the agricultural 
colleges (about 720,000) is, however, only a 
small percentage (7.2 percent) of those actu- 
ally engaged in agricultural pursuits (about 
10 million). The publications of the experi- 
ment stations are sent to about 500,000 farm- 
ers. A great need of our educational system 
is, therefore, wider dissemination of the re- 
sults of agricultural study and research 
among those now actually engaged in 
farming. 

I recommend that an appropriation of 
$6,000 be made by Congress to enable the 
Office of Experiment Stations to aid the farm- 
ers’ institutes during the fiscal year 1904. 


Early in 1903 occurred an event which 
has been called the beginning of the 
county farm demonstration work. It is 
of interest to all those dealing with agri- 
cultural education but of very special 
and peculiar interest to Iowans. But be- 
fore we plunge into it we must lay some 
groundwork. Iowa in 1902 had the great 


1 True, A History of Agricultural Exten- 
sion Work in the United States, 1785-1923, 
op. cit., p. 14. 

In his other work, A History of Agricultural 
Education in the United States, 1785-1925, 
P. 119, he indicates 1871-72 as the beginning 
date but p. 158 says 1870-71. 
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fortune to acquire Perry G. Holden from 
the neighboring State of Illinois. 
Of him, Russell Lord has said: 


That a man of science, a promoter, a poli- 
tician, and a stimulating teacher can dwell 
and labor within one mind and body is 
illustrated by the extension career of Perry 
G. Holden, whom Uncle Henry“ Wallace at- 
tracted to Iowa from Illinois in 1902. Iowa 
State College had no adequate appropriation 
for a professor of agronomy. Wallace's 
Farmer put up part of the money for Holden's 
salary for the first 2 years. At the end of 
that time Holden had 5 counties cooperating 
in the growing of corn, oats, and alfalfa and 
in the eradication of quack grass, and he had 
launched his famous “seed corn Gospel 
Trains.” By 1906 his demonstrations, made 
on the farms of county poorhouses, were put 
on in 10 counties; and his corn-gospel trains 
touched every county in Iowa." 


But to return to 1903 and the origin of 
county farm demonstration work in our 
fair State. The Sioux County Farmers’ 
Institute met in Hull, Iowa, on February 
16, 17, and 18, 1903. On the final day, its 
assembly passed the following resolution 
urging the county board of supervisors to 
establish an experimental—demonstra- 
tion—farm. 

The resolution adopted reads as 
follows: 


Whereas it has been proposed (proposal 
made by Professor Holden of Iowa State Col- 
lege who was present and participated during 
2 of the 3-day sessions) to the members of 
the Sioux County Farmers’ Institute now in 
session at Hull this 18th day of February 
1903 to establish an experimental farm in 
Sioux County; and 

Whereas it is believed that the board of 
supervisors upon request will set aside a 
portion of the poor farm for such experi- 
mental farm and appropriate money to pur- 
chase seed and to pay the extra expense in- 
curred in carrying on such experiments as 
may be deemed best to be made; and 

Whereas Mr. Harry McKee, the present 
superintendent of the poor farm, has kindly 
offered his services as far as possible without 
any extra compensation; and 

Whereas it is believed that such experi- 
mental farm will be of great value to the 
farmers of Sioux County: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor such an experi- 
mental farm provided that: 

1. The poor farm or a portion of it can be 
secured for the purpose. 

2. That the money necessary for carrying 
on experiments can be secured. 

3. That the experiments for the first year 
be limited to the growing of cereals, grasses, 
and vegetables. 

4. That the amount of money to be ex- 
pended be limited to $250; and 

Resolved further, That upon the adoption 
of this resolution, a committee of two be 
appointed to present this matter with a copy 
of these resolutions to the board of super- 
visors together with a plan of action. 


The Board of Supervisors of Sioux 
County did comply with the request of 
the Farmers’ Institute as recorded in 
the county auditor’s office, as follows: 


April 8, 1903: On motion the board made 
an appropriation of $150 to be used for an 
experiment station at the County Poor Farm. 
The committee appointed to superintend 
this work is: J. C. Emery, H. J. Vander Waa, 
and H. H. McKee, county farm superintend- 
ent. John Boeyink, auditor; William Dealy, 
chairman of the board; Charles Harmelink, 
member of the board; William Shimp, mem- 


= Russell Lord, The Agrarian Revival, 
American Association for Adult 8 
New York, 1939, p. 49. 
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ber of the Board; J. H. Blatherwick, member 
of the board; John Smith, member of the 
board. 


In the conduct of county demonstra- 
tion farms the county furnished the land, 
labor, storage space, travel necessary in 
getting samples of corn and living ex- 
penses of college people while in the 
county and in addition the cash fund for 
incidentals. 

We should perhaps note that Barton 
Morgan in his history of the extension 
service of Towa State College, discussing 
the official creation of the extension 
service and its early development under 
Holden, says: 


In 1903 Holden started the county farm 
demonstration work near Orange City in 
Sioux County. In 1904, 5 counties cooper- 
ated; and in 1906, 10 counties cooperated. 
The projects were with oats, alfalfa, corn, 
and quack-grass eradication. This county 
farm demonstration work, according to Hol- 
den, was the beginning of county agricul- 
tural agent work.” 


But perhaps we should supply the 
story of that major event as Morgan was 
able to reconstruct it: 


The county farm demonstration plots, or 
experiment stations as they were sometimes 
called, seem to have grown out of a discus- 
sion at a farmers’ institute in Sioux County, 
at Hull, in the winter of 1903. The farm- 
ers were in the midst of a sharp argument 
when Holden entered the meeting. A Mr. 
Hawkins called upon Holden to give his 
opinion on the question of whether or not 
Ames was too far away and conditions too 
different for the experiments of the college 
to be of value in Sioux County. 

Holden replied (Morgan, Barton, Notes on 
a Personal Interview with P. G. Holden. 
Ames, Iowa, May 23, 1932.), “Mr. Hawkins, 
you are discussing one of the biggest things 
in the world.” Holden took the view that 
every county should put on demonstrations 
and have someone in the county to direct 
the demonstration projects. He would have 
this man advise the farmers as to the best 
solution of their problems and also to work 
with the boys and girls. 

As a result of this discussion, county farm 
demonstration work was started on the 
county farm in Sioux County in the spring of 
1903. County farms were chosen because 
they belonged to all the people and were 
centrally located. Field demonstrations and 
simple experiments were conducted with 
oats, alfalfa, corn, and the eradication of 
quack grass. Corn, however, received the 
chief emphasis. Holden was often called 
the Corn Man because he stressed corn 
so much, 

In the fall of the year, large gatherings, 
or picnics, were held at each of the county 
farms to view the results of the work. From 
400 to 3,500 people usually attended these 
gatherings. The plan followed was for those 
interested to visit the plots in the forenoon 
and listen to an explanation of the work by 
some member of the extension department. 
At noon the people gathered for a picnic 
dinner, in family or neighborhood groups. 
After the dinner, programs of general in- 
terest were held in which some local people 
and 1 or 2 from the college took part. 


3 Barton Morgan, A History of the Exten- 
sion Service of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, June 1934, p. 24. Inasmuch as Morgan 
says “according to Holden,” rather than tak- 
ing a stand on the matter himself, we should 
note that the reference he gives is: Data 
Regarding the Organization of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Department, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. Unpublished notes, Ex- 
tension Service files, 54 pp., no date. 
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(Data Regarding the Organization of the 
Agricultural Extension Department, op. cit., 
pp. 37-38.) Data from these plots were 
published in circular form up to 1915. 

From a beginning in Sioux County in 1903, 
the work grew rapidly for a number of years. 
In 1904, there were 5 counties; in 1906, there 
were 10 counties; in 1908 there were 14 coun- 
ties; and in 1910 there were 16 counties. 
(Iowa State College. Annual Reports, Sup- 
erintendent and Specialists of the Extension 
Department, 1911. Unpublished, Ames, 
Iowa.) 

While section 2 of the first extension act 
in Iowa made provision for experimental 

ork, the college trustees decided against 
experimentation in the extension department 
as it was otherwise provided for in the ex- 
periment station setup. The county farm 
demonstrations had in them an element of 
the experimental, but this work was finally 
discontinued in 1915. The county demon- 
stration farms were however, a forerunner 
of the county agent plan of extension work 
which a little later came to occupy such an 
important place in Iowa.™ 


Thus, not only Professor Holden but 
J. C. Emery, president; G. A. Sheldon, 
secretary; B. F. Hawkins, N. E. Williams, 
and E. S. Boomer, of the program com- 
mittee, and others, including substantial 
attendance from the Dutch population 
of that area, initiated a much larger 
“wave of the future” than they could 
have realized. 

For it appears that Sioux County in 
cooperation with Iowa State College es- 
tablished more than 50 years ago the 
fundamental basis of support that is now 
being carried out in cooperative exten- 
sion work throughout the United States. 
The Sioux County demonstration in 1903 
was a significant event in the develop- 
ment of extension work. 

The Sioux County Demonstration 
Farm of 1903 qualifies for the high na- 
tional honor of beginning county farm 
demonstration work because it was: 

First. Organized at the request and on 
the initiative of a group of farmers— 
Sioux County Farmers’ Institute. 

Second. Supported by county appro- 
priations and land at the request of 
farmers. 

Third. Conducted in full cooperation 
with Iowa State College and this co- 
operation also included support from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Marketing of Midwestern Fluid Milk in 
Eastern Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I noted an 
article in the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Morning Tribune for May 11, on the edi- 
torial page, in a column headed “Minne- 
sota Editors Say” which quotes from an 
article by Mr. W. F. Schilling of the 
Northfield (Minn.) Independent. 

Bill Schilling, as he is known to all of 
us in the Midwest, is one of the pioneers 
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in the dairy cooperative movement, and 
in the development of the splendid proc- 
essing plants these farm cooperatives 
have. 

Bill Schilling was attending meetings 
throughout all of the Midwest and often- 
times speaking to dairy producers’ groups 
in the New England area when I was a 
very young man. I always admired his 
ability to present to any audience, in an 
understandable manner, the problems 
with which the farmer was confronted. 
He strove to improve the farmers’ pro- 
duce marketing. He was a great influ- 
ence in the development of the Twin 
City Milk Producers Association, which 
is one of the largest cooperatives in the 
Midwest, supplying approximately 90 
percent of all the fluid milk consumed 
in the Twin Cities. 

W. F. Schilling’s article has referred 
to the question of breaking into the east- 
ern markets by Minnesota dairymen, 
and I commend attention to this article 
because Mr. Schilling has spent many, 
many years observing the question here- 
in involved, Can midwestern fluid milk 
be marketed in these eastern markets?” 

This is a question requiring most care- 
ful study. The Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry should make a 
very careful study of this very involved 
question. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

But W. F. Schilling, of the Northfield In- 
dependent, is confident the best display of 
unthinking legislators in Minnesota was 
their vote of $30,000 for attorney hire to 
break into eastern markets with Minnesota 
dairy products. After paying $1.20 in trans- 
portation costs to New York, this veteran in 
building Minnesota's dairy industry says our 
farmers would have lost 77 cents on all their 
milk. 

Although this proposal was simply politi- 
cal “bunk” Schilling heard no legislator raise 
his voice against it, although it would dis- 
turb the market and pit one group of farmers 
against the other and that spells disaster. If 
the country would spend a few millions mak- 
ing farmers get together instead of trying 
to keep them apart we would not hear so 
much about parity and farm relief, Schilling 
concludes, 


The Precarious Status of Our Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an article 
entitled “The Struggle for Survival,” 
pertaining to the precarious status of 
our merchant marine, which I prepared 
for the May 1955 issue of Marine News 
magazine. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 
(By Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER) 

That the privately owned American mer- 
chant fieet is engaged in a fight-to-the-death 
struggle for continued participation in the 
transportation of the world’s ocean cargoes 
is a fact too clearly discernible to admit of 
any question. 

Even the most cursory consideration of the 
possible outcome of that struggle immedi- 
ately brings to mind a number of questions, 
the answers to which would shed a great deal 
of light upon the matter. 

In somewhat logical order, these are some 
of the more urgent questions: 

Why, basically, is it that United States-flag 
vessels, particularly in the so-called “tramp” 
trades, are at such a competitive disadvan- 
tage in their ceaseless quest for ocean ton- 
nage? 

Why are the coastal and intercoastal ship- 
ping lines, which do not have to face for- 
eign competition, unable to achieve the pros- 
perity they enjoyed in prewar days? 

Are wage and overtime rates on United 
States-flag vessels the prime reason that 
our merchant fleet is being priced out of 
business, as has been alleged? 

If wages are a factor in the difficulties of 
our shipping, is it the only differential, or 
are there other contributing reasons of im- 
portance to explain why United States flag 
vessels are unable to operate, much less oper- 
ate profitably, without Government aid? 

Once these salient points are brought into 
focus, other queries naturally follow. For 
instance— 

If American shipping cannot make its own 
way unaided, is there justification for Fed- 
eral financial participation, when there is 
an abundance of foreign bottoms available to 
serve our Nation's needs? 

Will Government be willing continuingly 
to spend millions of dollars each year for 
shipbuilding and shipping, to equalize costs 
of constructing and operating vessels of the 
American merchant fleet? 

Will these Government aids diminish in 
amount, or are they likely to increase over 
the years ahead? 

Or—is the American Fleet of such impor- 
tance to the Nation’s interests, in peace and 
war, that it must be maintained on an ade- 
quate basis, cost what it may? 

Exploring this matter of costs further, it 
might reasonably be inquired at this point— 

Just how much has shipping cost the Gov- 
ernment in the period since the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 enunciated the broad 
policy of Government participation to as- 
sure, in the national interests, development 
and maintenance of a privately-owned mer- 
chant fleet adequate to transport “a substan- 
tial portion of its waterborne * * * foreign 
commerce * * * and capable of serving as a 
naval and military auxiliary in time of war 
or national emergency“? 

Is Government itself guilty of helping to 
depress the shipping industry by competing, 
through its Military Sea Transportation 
Service, for the commercial cargoes which 
the privately-owned vessels should be carry- 
ing? 

What return have the Nation, and the Fed- 
eral Treasury, received from the contribu- 
tions made to the maintenance of the ship- 
ping fleet? 

If you are somewhat groggy by now, as a 
result of all these questions, it is perfectly 
understandable. Maritime operations are 
most complicated. The problems are so 
varied, and their implications run so deep 
into every phase of American life, that one 
can readily rationalize the lack of appre- 
ciation of those problems on the part of the 
Congress and citizens alike. 

Make no mistake about it, however, all the 
questions listed above and many others will 
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have to be considered, and answered, if our 
pixote une merchant marine is to sur- 
vive. 

If each of the foregoing problems could 
be resolved satisfactorily, one huge obstacle 
to survival would still project itself into the 
shipping picture. It is simply this— 

Four-fifths of the merchant ships pres- 
ently operating under American registry will 
have to be replaced within the next 10- to 
12-year period. 

At today’s inflated prices, such replacement 
will cost 5, 6, or possibly even 8 billions of 
dollars, of which the Federal Government, 
under the provisions of the 1936 act, will 
normally subscribe between 2 and 4 billions. 

A considerable sum of money indeed for 
the Government to pay. However, it is no 
more than Government spent to build a fleet 
of useless ships in World War I. And it is 
far, far less than the fantastic $13 billion 
expended for ship construction in World 
War II. 

Orderly replacement of the present fizet, 
likewise, would prevent another recurrence 
of the obsolescence problem that plagued our 
Nation after World War I, and that hangs like 
an oppressive storm cloud even today. 

There, as briefly as I could summarize, are 
the urgent questions that must be considered 
in any discussion of the American Merchant 
Marine and its chances for survival. 

Now let's review some of these points more 
fully. 

First, why are American ships at such a 
competitive disadvantage with respect to 
foreign vessels? The reason is simple. Be- 
cause of higher wages and greater benefits 
to our seamen, and because of higher costs 
of supplies of all kinds and types used in 
shipping; and because, too, in great measure, 
of loading and unloading costs at American 
ports. Even in the case of American tankers, 
where stevedoring is not a factor, I am told 
that operating costs average approximately 
$1,000 per day higher than foreign costs on 
similar tankers. 

A comparison of wage costs on American 
and foreign ships is most revealing. Data 
compiled for the year 1953 shows all too 
clearly the disadvantage under which United 
States-flag ships were operating in the world 
transportation field. 

The monthly cost for wages on an Ameri- 
can-flag ship, with a crew of 48, the report 
shows, averaged $29,426 during 1953. This 
was almost 6 times the cost on a British ship 
with a mixed crew of 80 men; it was almost 
5 times the cost on a British ship with a 
white crew, or on a Japanese ship carrying 
56 men; it was about 4 times the costs on 
similar ships of Norwegian, Netherlands, 
Italian or Danish registry, with crews of 41 
to 55 men; and it was almost 3 times the 
costs on a French vessel, with a crew of 47, 

On no foreign vessels were monthly costs 
for wages anything like the costs on Ameri- 
can ships. 

The coastal and intercoastal lines, while 
not faced with foreign shipping competition, 
run into bitter competition from all types 
of surface transportation, and are particu- 
larly burdened with high port costs, because 
of their many calling points. A promising 
development in this field is the roll-on-roll- 
off type of vessel, capable of transporting 
loaded tractor trucks and freight cars. The 
lessened labor costs, and greater security of 
such shipments, help to accelerate turnover 
and reduce port charges. But, of course, the 
initial cost of vessels and of the necessary 
adjustments in terminal facilities are fac- 
tors that may prevent rapid adoption of this 
concept. 

Recent conferences on coastal shipping 
problems, staged by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, may help to bring this segment of 
this industry “out of the doldrums” of recent 
years. Certainly these conferences illumi- 
nated the basic problems in this field. That 
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is the Initial step in any effort towards im- 
provement—knowing the nature and extent 
of the problems. 

Coming to Government aids and attitudes 
toward shipping, I would express several 
firm personal convictions which, if more 
widely held, would definitely clear the at- 
mosphere. These are, first, that the major- 
ity of those who refuse to give reasonable 
support to shipping, or who do so reluctantly, 
are simply not conversant with the true facts 
in the matter. 

Secondly, many of these persons, while 
champions of shipping or any other phase 
of our economy that is useful in war or 
emergency, promptly forget such service once 
the emergency ends. In the case of ship- 
ping, particularly, they will applaud the 
building of 5,000 vessels to win a war, but 
refuse to consider the harm they've done to 
the shipping industry by completely upset- 
ting the normal supply and demand, and 
normal replacement procedures. 

Our shipbuilding plants, so vital in war, 
have been reduced to an irreducible mini- 
mum since 1945. Their irreplaceable skilled 
workers have been scattered to the four 
winds. Ship construction expenses have 
“sky-rocketed,” because, in the pressure of 
wartime, we were forced to build, and build, 
and build, regardless of cost. Now, with all 
those ships on hand, many of them anything 
but modern, we have been unable to carry 
on a gradual modernization of the merchant 
fleet, and the other maritime nations have 
far outstripped us. Our ships, the great 
bulk or them, are slow of speed, costly to 
load, costly to maintain—all of which adds 
to the competitive burden of wages, and so 
on, already cited. 

In justice to the maritime industry, and 
for the information of our taxpayers whose 
tax payments are involved, the Government 
should revamp its fiscal accounting so that 
it could be determined precisely the extent 
of maritime operating differential payments. 

As it is, there is much clamor each year 
over budget appropriations of funds to cover 
the operating differential payments due to 
the various subsidized lines. The House 
cut these funds last year, and the Senate re- 
stored the cuts. Now the House has cut 
them again. It has chopped $25 million 
from the $60 million requested in the sup- 
plemental budget to put these accounts on 
& current basis. 

The basic reason for this reduction— 
which merely defers the payment of the $25 
million debt to the lines—is that it holds 
the total payments for the year to exactly 
$100 million. Some of the committee mem- 
bers apparently felt that $100 million was 
enough to pay in 1 year. 

Not a very businesslike or even fair man- 
ner for the Government to transact business, 
it seems to me. And it must seem so to the 
ship operators who must carry that $25 mil- 
lion of accounts receivable for an additional 
period, paying interest to the banks all the 
while. 

One reason why so many people, in and out 
of Congress, question and sometimes vigor- 
ously oppose such payments to the ship oper- 
ators is that they simply do not under- 
stand the complete procedure. A man who 
makes watches, perhaps, or bicycles, or any 
one of many other items affected by com- 
peting imports, will think it perfectly rea- 
sonable to request imposition of a tax on 
similar foreign items, to protect his com- 
pany or his industry. Members of Congress 
oftimes will join in such efforts, to serve 
their constituents. 

Farm groups demand, and secure, parl- 
ty payments to equalize their net incomes 
with those of other groups. Operating dif- 
ferential payments to ship operators are in 
exactly the same veing as parity payments 
to farmers, or protective tariffs. They make 
it possible for American shipping lines to 
compete with foreign shipping whose costs 
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are vastly lower than those of American 
vessels. 

There has been a most regrettable lack of 
understanding among our people, and even 
in the Congress, as to the actual operation 
of the so-called subsidies by which the Fed- 
eral Government has sought to equalize costs 
of ship construction as between this coun- 
try and other maritime nations. 

I am sure it was news to many, many peo- 
ple when I made public in the Senate re- 
cently the results of an audit by one major 
shipping line showing the favorable results 
to Government of this particular subsidized 
operation. Over the 1936 to 1953 period, 
from the very initiation of the subsidy pro- 
gram, this shipping line actually has paid 
back to Government $31 million more than 
it received in subsidies. This profit to Gov- 
ernment was in the form of subsidy re- 
capture, charter hire for use of Govern- 
ment-owned vessels, and corporation income 
taxes. 

In addition to this direct return of the 
Government's investment“ in that line, 
there was a huge indirect return stemming 
from the continued operations of the line— 
the millions of dollars paid to its officials 
and employees, the millions of dollars paid 
to other firms for supplies, ship repairs, and 
so on, and the many subsidiary businesses 
wholly or partially supported by these pay- 
ments. 

While on the subject of subsidies, it would 
be an omission of importance if I were to 
pass over the question of ship construction 
differential payments. Over the 20-year 
period, such payments have totaled $105 
million to shipyards in the United States, 
to equalize construction costs here with 
those abroad. 

The Government has profited from these 
payments also, but no one has ever been told 
about it. Of the 107 vessels for which con- 
struction subsidies were authorized, more 
than two-thirds—74 to be exact—were taken 
over by the Government for use in World 
War II. Some were requisitioned during 
construction; others were purchased under 
the terms of the subsidy contract. 

The actual savings in money, I venture 
to say, resulting from such requisitioning 
and purchase, would equal or far surpass the 
net cost of the subsidies, for wartime costs 
on such vessel were vastly higher. Even 
more important was the fact that the Gov- 
ernment made use of these vessels many 
months earlier in the war than they could 
have, had it been necessary to build them. 

Always overlooked also is the fact that the 
owners from whom these ships were taken 
must replace these vessels at premium costs 
and values. 

One significant difference between so- 
called ship “subsidies” and subsidies paid 
directly to agriculture or, indirectly by tar- 
iffs, to many businesses, is little known or 
completely unrealized generally. The pay- 
ments made by Government to the shipping 
lines are subject to recapture and actually 
are recaptured in large measure. 

A little known fact unfortunately, for 
while all operating differential payments 
must be budgeted, and appropriated—usually 
after much discussion and occasional loud 
howls—the amounts recaptured are never 
publicized. They simply revert to the Fed- 
eral Treasury as miscellaneous“ receipts. 

Take the example as cited above; of $50 
million paid to shipping for operating pur- 
poses from the inception of this procedure 
in 1937, through 1942, a total of $31 million 
was paid back into the Treasury by the 


shipping lines, through the “recapture” pro- 
vision of the law. 


From the time when such payments were 
resumed, following the war shipping boom 
through 1951, a total of $96 million addi- 
tionaly has been recaptured, but again, with- 
out pubicity. Few Members of the Congress, 
I am confident, and almost no one outside 
the Congress, realize this state of affairs. 
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And that is partly why there is so much re- 
sistance to these payments which have 
helped so tremendously to keep our Ameri- 
can ships operating. 

Nor is there any general awareness, in the 
Congress or among our citizenry, of another 
vast recovery of funds through the operations 
of American shipping. Because of previous 
neglect of shipping, our Government found 
it necessary to expend more than $13 billion 
for new ship construction during World War 
II. More than 5,000 vessels were launched, of 
which approximately 40 percent later were 
sold to citizens and to foreign nationals. The 
remaining 3,000 vessels went into the Na- 
tional Defense Reserve Fleet. 

In the years since World War II, more than 
$500 million have been paid into the Federal 
Treasury by American shipping companies 
for charter hire of vessels from this fleet— 
whose only purpose, otherwise, is to serve in 
case of war or emergency. Again, most of 
these payments went into the Federal Treas- 
ury unpublicized. Only the payments to the 
ship operators were given prominence. 

Which returns us to the thought expressed 
earlier, that our people should be furnished 
the full information on the net cost of Gov- 
ernment participation in the financing of 
ship operations. Now they hear only half 
the story—the bad side, as far as America’s 
shipping is concerned. 

The basic shipping law, the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, authorizes a reasonable meth- 
od of providing this information, and at the 
same time providing a continuingly replen- 
ished fund for Government's participation in 
the financing of new vessel construction. It 
is the ship construction revolving fund, 
which has been inoperative in recent years, 
but which should be reactivated as one posi- 
tive step to aid in the tremendous vessel re- 
placement program now confronting all ship- 
owners. This revolving fund, once again in 
operation, would remove one great obstacle 
now hindering new construction: It would 
make it unnecessary to include construction 
subsidy funds in the budget. 

Legislation which is proposed to reestablish 
this revolving fund would provide for de- 
posits to be made therein of (1) appropria- 
tions for ship construction, (2) receipts from 
sale of ship mortgages (now totaling several 
hundred million dollars), (3) interest and 
principal payments on ship mortgages, and 
(4) charter receipts. Thus, as mortgages on 
new ships are repaid, the funds would go 
back into the revolving fund, instead of into 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, and 
there would be a continually available source 
of funds for new construction, with full in- 
formation always available as to the net cost 
of Government aid to the industry. 

Is the answer to all our martime problems, 
as has been suggested, even by some leaders 
who should have known better, to rely on 
foreign vessels to carry our commerce? I 
say, “No,” on many counts. First, the al- 
legiance of their owners and crews would 
always be elsewhere—as past experience has 
shown only too clearly. Once they had the 
field to themselves, they could, and would, 
charge us whatever the traffic would bear. 

Remember when ocean freight rates were 
increased as much as 2,000 percent, and 
American docks everywhere were piled with 
rotting cargoes? And in war, these vessels 
would go dashing back to serve their own 
countries—possibly to be used against us. 

Many a husband, father, son, and brother 
would be alive and with their families today, 
Iam sure, if the United States had been rea- 
sonably well prepared with ships to supply 
our military forces throughout the world in 
the early months of World War II. We not 
only did not have the ships but we did not 
have the shipyards or skilled workers with 
which to build the ships so vital to our 
security. 

No; it would be tragic to make that mis- 
take a third time. Even though the total of 
operating and construction differential pay- 
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ments to shipping should continue to in- 
crease—as I suppose they will. Everything 
else has. And a point to bear in mind is 
that if we take all the alleged subsidies that 
have been paid to shipping since 1936—say 
$400 million in all, net—and if we were to 
add an equal sum annually for construction 
and operation aids each year during the next 
10-year ship replacement period, it would 
not equal the amount we wasted through 
hasty, inefficient vessel design and construc- 
tion in World War II alone. 

Again, I am confident that the benefits to 
our peacetime economy during this next 10- 
year period—in jobs for shipyard, steel, and 
countless other workers, as well as the taxes 
that would be paid by the plants and their 
employees—would equal or come close to 
matching the funds paid out. 

And we could look forward with confidence 
to any shipping needs the future might 
bring—competition to our foreign commerce 
in peacetime, logistic demands of our Mili- 
tary Establishment in war or emergency. 

The struggle for survival will not be lost 
by the American maritime industry if our 
people can be given the full truth about the 
need for, and the needs of, the American pri- 
vately owned merchant fleet. 

And if management and labor in the in- 
dustry, appreciative of their separate and 
joint responsibilities, will work hand in hand 
with Government in a planned program 
based on efficient operation and honest de- 
votion to the interests of all. 


Lack of Adequate Detention Facilities 
for Juvenile Delinquents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
my work as chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency, I am in an advantageous 
position to view the accomplishments of 
civic groups all across the country in 
their fight to control the growth of 
juvenile delinquency. 

During the subcommittee’s hearings 
last year, we found that one of the worst 
situations was lack of adequate detention 
facilities for juvenile delinquents. 
Recognizing the situation, the May 1955 
issue of Woman’s Home Companion has 
named Mrs. Nellie Maze Broderson, of 
Palo Alto, Calif., as clubwoman of the 
year for her work in leading a fight for 
better facilities in Santa Clara County, 
Calif. 

Through her work with the women’s 
clubs, she has been able to complete 
a program which would stagger the im- 
agination of most people. Mrs. Broder- 
son discovered a situation at the Santa 
Clara Juvenile Detention Home that 
needed correcting. There, she found de- 
linquent children herded like animals, 
crowded together with criminals and per- 
verts. Some officials shrugged off her 
complaints about the conditions, brand- 
ing her as another “do-gooder.” 

But Mrs. Broderson would not tolerate 
this complacency. Instead, she went 
forth and rallied the people of Palo Alto. 
A minor miracle was wrought through 
the help and cooperation of the women’s 
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clubs, and of worthy citizens like Mrs. 
Albert Bonnell, Mrs. Frank Johnson, and 
Mrs. Jack Tuomy, presidents of the Palo 
Alto Women's Club; Mrs. Harry Larmour 
and Mrs. Harry Cox, presidents of the 
Santa Clara County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Harold Kay, secre- 
tary of the federation; Mrs. James Cor- 
coran and Mrs. Charles Burr, the Rev. 
Joyce Farr and the Rev. R. Marvin 
Stuart, Attorney Norman Stoner, Novel- 
ist Kathleen Norris and Manufacturer 
John Crummey. 

Santa Clara officials recently set aside 
$750,000 for the construction of new 
facilities. It was a victory for Mrs. 
Broderson and a victory for all the 
women’s clubs of Santa Clara County 
who coordinated their efforts to insure 
better facilities for wayward youngsters, 
in trouble with the law. 

Mrs. Broderson has shown what an 
aroused citizenry can do to help solve 
the very complex and serious problem 
of juvenile delinquency. She has shown 
the way to thousands of other Americans 
who face similar situations in their own 
community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recor part of the article published in 


the Woman’s Home Companion. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Kips ARE BETTER THAN Pics" 
(By Albert Q. Maisel) 

Nellie Maze Broderson, unanimously 
elected the Companion’s clubwoman of the 
year, is a gray-haired grandmother of 65. 
But don’t let her age, nor her gentle—almost 
fragile—appearance fool you. 

Complacent officials in California’s Santa 
Clara County made that mistake 3 years 
ago—when she began to ask questions about 
the overcrowded juvenile detention home, 
the dungeon that passes for a county jail 
and the tax millions being siphoned off into 
the county fair—they dismissed her as “just 
another do-gooder.” Today, sadder men but 
wiser, they know that—for energy, judg- 
ment, insight, and sheer bulldog persever- 
ance—Nellie Broderson can outmatch most 
men and women half her age. 

When she asks for the floor at a meeting 
she may seem merely a small unostentatious, 
shy woman with a trim, 5-foot-3 figure that 
belies her years. But as she puts on her 
spectacles and backs up her words with facts 
and figures, the room becomes hushed. 
Everyone in the region knows that her quiet, 
measured, persuasive voice echoes the con- 
sciences of thousands of aroused Santa Clara 
mothers. 

Her persistence has proved catching. 
Dozens of women, hesitant and timid at 
first, have followed her example and emerged 
as leaders in a struggle to put the welfare 
of troubled teen-agers ahead of providing 
luxurious county-fair pens for prize hogs. 
Tens of thousands more, who joined the 
battle last fall forced through a $750,000 
appropriation to replace the worst jail in 
California with a modern structure. 

By a 2-to-1 vote they scotched an almost 
accomplished plan to install pari-mutuel 
racing at the local fair and thus prevented 
big-time gambling from capturing Santa 
Clara County. 

* . . * * 

Nellie Broderson is the first to insist that 
despite last November's victories, the women 
of Santa Clara County still have a long way 
to go. “The project for a new jail seems to 
be moving ahead.“ she told me. The county 
has actually hired an architect. If we keep 
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after it, we may yet see plans for a new 
building. And after that, if we maintain 
the pressure, the structure itself may actu- 
ally materialize. 

“But that,” she continued, “will still be 
only a first step. We've got to win an ap- 
propriation for the new juvenile detention 
home. To retain or remodel the obsolete 
home is unthinkable. As we put it in a let- 
ter to the board of supervisors: as many as 
10 boys must share 1 small room, sleeping in 
tier bunks. If a child has a cold there is no 
possible way in which he can be segregated 
for observation. Boys from 9 to 18 are kept 
in the juvenile home. Should a teenager be 
brought in under the influence of liquor 
there is no room where he can be isolated. 

“The only play space available for 25 to 50 
boys is a tiny yard. On rainy days these boys 
must remain in a small room 14 by 16, which 
also doubles for a dining room. Boys of this 
age have a superabundance of energy. Can 
you imagine the problem of supervising 50 
boys in such a small area through 7 days of 
inclement weather—as has happened? 

“We've got to move those neglected chil- 
dren out of their crowded warren, out into 
the country where they will have space to 
play and classrooms and all the other things 
that make for reformation, instead of hard- 
ening any delinquent tendencies. 

“We women have got to recognize that our 
real problem, here and everywhere else, is the 
kind of complacency that locks kids up for 
months in iron-barred prison cells and con- 
verts neglected youngsters into permanent 
enemies of society. 

“The greatest joy I’ve gotten out of this 
whole campaign has been that, here at least, 
thousands of men and women have learned 
that we adults are really responsible for our 
juvenile delinquency problems.” 


Statehood Vote Explained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing article by my colleague, the Honor- 
able JAMES J. DELANEY, which appeared 
on the editorial page of the New York 
Times on Tuesday, May 17, 1955. I þe- 
lieve it to be a very satisfactory and 
comprehensive explanation of the vote 
on the Alaska-Hawaii Statehood bill: 


STATEHOOD VOTE EXPLAINED—HAWAII AND 
ALASKA'S ENTRY OPPOSED BECAUSE or THEIR 
NONCONTIGUITY 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Your editorial of May 12, Statehood Will 
Come, seems to infer that I voted against 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska on the 
grounds of opposition to civil rights legisla- 
tion. Certainly my record in support of civil 
rights is clear enough, and I cannot believe 
that this inference was intended. 

Among the many reasons for my opposition 
to statehood for these 2 territories at this 
time is that of their noncontiguity. 

On July 15, 1947, the New York Times pub- 
lished a letter from the late Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler in which he said: “It is my 
judgment that to admit one or more of these 
distant territories to statehood would be 
the beginning of the end of our historic 
United States of America. We should soon 
be pressed to admit the Philippine Islands, 
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Cuba and possibly even Australia. We now 
have a solid, compact territorial Nation.” 

On March 17, 1954, Walter Lippmann 
wrote in the New York Herald Tribune: 
“e + the admission of outlying territories 
to statehood would mean a radical change 
in the structure of the Union and of our 
external relations.“ 


PART OF LAND MASS 


The argument is often made, as in your 
editorial, that in the past various States were 
admitted to the Union which, at the time of 
admission, were not contiguous with the 
other States. However, no Territory was ever 
admitted as a State which was not part of 
the land mass which is now the United 
States, thus making possible the compact 
and contiguous aspect of our country as it 
now exists. No present State is noncon- 
tiguous. 

To an appreciable extent our economic 
strength has resulted from contiguity. 
While air transportation is an important 
modern development, our highways, railroad 
systems and inland waterways carry the load 
of most of our commerce. Being noncon- 
tiguous even with itself, Hawaii will never 
have the advantages of these means of trans- 
portation, and Alaska not for nrany years to 
come. 

As Dr. Butler pointed out, the admission 
of noncontiguous territory might well give 
rise to certain future problems. If the clas- 
sic pattern of our country is violated, there 
is no reason why other noncontiguous com- 
monwealths and possessions should not peti- 
tion for statehood. To be sure there is the 
precedent that only incorporated Territories 
have heretofore been admitted as States. 


FUTURE PETITIONS 


However, that is not a constitutional pro- 
vision and if the precedent of contiguity is 
broken in favor of Hawaii and Alaska, then 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
Samoa could well maintain that they would 
be discriminated against if denied statehood, 
Indeed, if the principle of contiguity is aban- 
doned, it is not at all certain that future 
petitions for statehood would be confined to 
areas now under the United States flag. 

Statehood is irrevocable—once granted it 
cannot be rescinded. Considering the pres- 
ent state of the world I do not believe that 
this is a propitious time to experiment with 
the basic structure of our country. 

James J. DELANEY, M. C. 

WASHINGTON, May 12, 1955, 


The Future: Sound as a Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “The 
Future—Sound as a Dollar,“ written by 
Hon. George M. Humphrey, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and published in Fortune 
magazine for April 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FUTURE: SOUND As A DOLLAR 
(By George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury) 

It is easy to be too conservative when we 
think about the kind of world we will be liv- 
ing in 25 years from now. If we project recent 
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trends, we are likely to picture 1980 merely 
as a souped- up“ version of 1955. This can 
be misleading. For the really significant 
features of 1980 are likely to be the un- 
predictable contrasts with the present rather 
than the similarities. If we picture our- 
selves back in 1930 trying to form an idea 
of the world of 1955, we can readily see how 
a conservative approach would have led us 
astray. Who, 25 years ago, could possibly 
have predicated the vast changes that have 
taken place in the world’s political and eco- 
nomic structures; who could have foreseen 
the fantastic developments in electronics, 
antibiotics, or atomic energy? 

I have always been skeptical about flat 
economic predictions; our economy is a sen- 
sitive and complex mechanism and any one 
of a thousand factors can affect its be- 
havior. So I would like to base this look 
at the coming quarter-century on certain 
assumptions. There are, after all, some fac- 
tors in the outlook that seem reasonably 
predictable even though they can’t be pro- 
jected exactly—the growth of population, the 
quickening rate of technological develop- 
ment, the rise in productivity and employ- 
ment, the stead improvement in living 
standards. Assuming these basic trends, 
we should give them every encouragement 
in the years ahead. We must aim not just 
to maintain but to accelerate the favorable 
trends of the present. We can’t possibly 
control all the factors bearing of the future, 
but we can work toward helping the world 
of 1980 become the kind of world we would 
like to see, 


CHECKLIST FOR CONFIDENCE 


A goal that may overshadow all others in 
importance to our Nation is the maintenance 
of confidence—living, enthusiastic confi- 
dence both for today and for the future. It 
must be shared by everyone—businessmen, 
workers, investors, and consumers alike. It 
must be contagious confidence and it must 
also be practical and justifiable. With such 
confidence, our Nation can move to new 
heights of production and services, create 
new and better jobs, and constantly push 
ahead on a sound basis to an ever finer 
future. 

The confidence displayed last year by 
American citizens was a main reason the 
economic readjustment was not more seri- 
ous. Consumers ignored the gloomy predic- 
tions of some economic forecasters and went 
on to spend more money than ever before. 
Investors kept making risk capital available. 
Businessmen went boldly ahead with devel- 
opment and expansion plans. They put large 
sums in plant, equipment, and research with 
the firm objective of improving their com- 
petitive positions in future years. 

All of this helped to create new jobs, to 
raise incomes, and to advance the Nation’s 
productive capacity. It enabled the econ- 
omy to meet the needs of our growing popu- 
lation and was an eloquent demonstration 
of the life-giving role confidence can play in 
a free-enterprise economy. 

How can this essential confidence be main- 
tained and strengthened during the next 25 
years? We shall have to keep working at it 
all the time. What is required most of all, 
I believe, is that people develop assurance on 
the following five major points. They must 
be convinced: 

1. That their Government is working fer- 
vently—and successfully—for the blessings 
of lasting peace. 

2. That the management of Government is 
in the hands of men of integrity and high 
moral purpose. 

3. That the value of the dollar, with which 
all transactions are made, will be preserved. 

4. That the dynamics of a free competitive 
economy will be stimulated by Government 
encouragement of private enterprise. 

5. That future business declines can and 
will be held within moderate limits. 
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I would like to discuss the prospects for 
the coming quarter century largely in terms 
of these basic objectives. 


A LESSON TO LEARN 


The present high degree of national con- 
fidence derives in large part, of course, from 
the belief that business readjustments now 
can be kept within tolerably narrow limits, 
and that, in the future, serious recessions 
can be avoided. Certainly, events of the 
past 6 months have given people new faith 
in the ability of the Government to help 
moderate economic fluctuations, The fear 
of a reserve recession that was prevalent a 
year ago has disappeared, and for this the 
Government's monetary and fiscal policies 
can take partial credit. Will the next 25 
years justify the belief that economic ad- 
justments can be kept within reasonable 
bounds? I happen to believe that if we 
continue to pursue flexible and sensible 
financial policies the current optimism may 
prove to be warranted. 

One major lesson concerning recessions is 
still too little understood, however. We 
have learned that when business begins to 
slacken—as a result of excessive inventory 
accumulation, overbuying by consumers, or 
for any other reason—an easy credit policy 
ishelpful. The lesson that still needs learn- 
ing is that credit restraint is equally neces- 
sary during periods of expansion, when the 
seeds of future troubles are sown. 

If we are to reach 1980 with our confidence 
undiminished, and with the economy con- 
tinuing to operate at highest efficiency, re- 
straints on credit may be needed just as 
often as easings of credit. This is something 
to be expected, to live with, and to take 
into account in making business plans. In 
this way the Government can help diminish 
the maladjustments and excesses responsible 
for serious recessions. 

A major factor in the maintenance of na- 
tional confidence is people’s confidence in 
what the dollar is worth. During the decade 
prior to 1953, the severe decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar robbed people 
of nearly half the value of their savings. 
This inflation has been brought to a virtual 
halt, and during the past 2 years consumers’ 
prices have remained practically unchanged. 

We must make sure that the inflationary 
trends do not reappear. We must work to 
insure that the dollar of 1980 will buy at 
least as much food and clothing as the dollar 
will buy today—preferably and properly 
more. If that is done, all will share the 
benefits of increased productivity, and the 
saver who puts away a dollar for his retire- 
ment, to buy a house, to educate his chil- 
dren, for an emergency, or for any other 
purpose, will still have a dollar that is worth 
a dollar when he needs it. 


THE STAKE IN STABILITY 


This goal of a sound dollar has gained 
tremendously in importance during the past 
half-century. This Nation, since 1900, has 
gone through an economic transformation 
that far exceeds any other in the long history 
of man's efforts to achieve a better life. 
The United States today is a nation made 
up, overwhelmingly, of small-to-medium 
savers and investors. It is a nation of 
“haves” rather than a nation of have- 
nots.” 

Since the turn of the century real income 
per man, woman, and child in the United 
States has tripled. And the lower and mid- 
dle income groups have received the greatest 
share of this increased income. Early in 
the century, only 10 out of every 100 Ameri- 
can families earned as much as $4,000 a year 
in terms of today’s prices; now 55 do. Most 
families now have enough money not only to 
live adequately, but to save besides. That 
is the basic economic development that has 
enabled this country to reach fantastic 
heights of material prosperity as compared 
with the rest of the world. 
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The flow of small savings into an ever 
broadening investment stream during the 
past 50 years has been truly remarkable. 
Ownership by individuals in life-insurance 
policies has increased from under $2 billion 
in 1900 to more than $80 billion today. 
Small investors’ holdings of United States 
savings bonds now total nearly $50 billion. 
More than 10 percent of all families today 
own stock in American eorporations. Where- 
as in 1900 individuals had liquid savings 
amounting to less than $10 billion, now such 
savings total more than $225 billion. 

You can see from these few examples what 


has been happening to the individual and 


the family in our wonderland economy. The 
“average” man in America has acquired a 
financial stake in the future such as no other 
“average” citizen anywhere ever had before, 
We need a completely new set of standards 
in thinking about ourselves and in defining 
the “general interest.” This Nation’s econ- 
only has grown right over, and left in the 
dust, both socialism and communism. 


FROM THE BOTTOM UP 


We all want the great beneficial develop- 
ment of the past half century continued in 
the next quarter century, and in many quar- 
ter centuries beyond that. But the progress 
won't be continued unless we follow national 
policies that allow the healthy advance of the 
day-to-day process of “betterment from the 
bottom up.” By this I mean not only poli- 
cles that will safeguard individual savings 
against the corroding effect of inflation but 
also policies that will encourage investment 
in job-creating plant and equipment and in- 
sure rising production and employment, and 
so prosperity for our ever-growing popula- 
tion. 

Confidence that the value of the dollar 
will be maintained in the next quarter cen- 
tury will encourage the investment neces- 
sary to finance the power and tools for the 
economic development of the next 25 years. 
The total of the small sums deposited in sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies, investment 
trusts, savings and loan associations, pen- 
sion funds, and other financial institutions 
will become the large investment to build 
America, 

UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


To maintain a sound dollar in the years 
ahead we must continue the sound and flex- 
ible monetary and fiscal policies the Eisen- 
hower administration has been following 
during the past 2 years. Our methods of 
strengthening confidence in the dollar have 
been simple. We are steadily curtailing un- 
essential Federal spending. And we are in- 
creasing the efficiency of Government opera- 
tions, 

Cuts in Federal expenditures enabled us to 
travel two-thirds of the way toward a bal- 
anced budget in fiscal 1954. And in the com- 
ing 1956 fiscal year, net budget expenditures 
will be an estimated $11.9 billion below the 
postwar peak spending of 1953. 

We have cooperated with the Federal Re- 
serve Board to assure a smooth meshing of 
the Government’s debt-management and 
monetary policies, While the Federal Re- 
serve Board has used flexible credit and 
monetary actions to see that the Nation's 
supply of money and credit was kept in line 
with the needs of the economy, the Treasury 
has worked toward making the $278 billion 
Federal debt less inflationary and less of a 
threat to the soundness of the currency. 

The Eisenhower administration inherited 
a public debt heavily weighted in short-term 
obligations (the average maturity of the debt 
in January 1953 was less than 4 years). Since 
short-term debt can add substantially to in- 
flationary pressures (even at times approach- 
ing the liquidity of printed money), we have 
taken action at every appropriate time dur- 
ing the last 2 years to extend the maturity of 
the debt by issuing intermediate and long- 
term securities. 
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Last February the Treasury offered a 40- 
year 3-percent bond, the longest-term secu- 
rity offered by the Treasury since 1911. The 
1995 maturity date was chosen to give the 
bond wide appeal to such long-term in- 
vestors as pension trusts and insurance com- 
panies. It was designed to supply a real need 
for a Treasury issue in an area beyond the 
primary demand for mortgage funds. Long- 
term investment money was available, and 
the economic situation permitted long-term 
refunding of this essentially neutral type 
without danger of unsettling the economy. 

If in the next 25 years we use proper op- 
portunities to lengthen the average ma- 
turity of the Federal debt when we can do so 
without disrupting the money markets un- 
duly, we can hope that 1980 will find us with 
a Federal debt better balanced than at pres- 
ent as between short, intermediate, and long- 
term issues, and widely distributed among 
various classes of investors. We can de- 
voutly hope also that the total amount of 
the Federal debt will be somewhat smaller 
than at present. 


A SMALLER TAX BITE 


What about Federal tax policy? Within 
the next 25 years it is possible that the 
threat of Communist imperialism will be 
reduced to such an extent that we can sub- 
stantially reduce national security spend- 
ing. This would give us a long-sought op- 
portunity to lighten substantially the Fed- 
eral tax burden that today consumes nearly 
a quarter of the total national income. This 
objective is continually before us. For a 
cut in the tax share of each income dollar— 
the maximum cut consistent with the re- 
quirements of national defense—would do 
much to encourage individual initiative and 
economic growth. 

In spite of heavy defense spending, we 
have already been able to reduce taxes. 
Sizable cuts in Government expenditures 
made possible a tax reduction last year of 
$7.4 billion, the largest dollar cut in our 
history. Moreover, the broad revision of 
the Internal Revenue Code last year brought 
long-needed improvements in the Federal 
tax structure. Much remains to be done, 
but the 1954 Revenue Act removed many 
of the inequities and hardships for individ- 
uals that had crept into the tax laws over 
the years, and reduced some of the worst tax 
hindrances to business incentive. Thus our 
tax program to date has not only smoothed 
the 1954 transition from a high to a lower 
level of Government spending but has 
helped provide a more favorable climate for 
economic growth over the long run. 

In the next quarter-century we must 
continue working in the direction of reduced 
taxation. And we must do so in ways that 
will not only take a smaller percentage of 
our total national income but in ways that 
will most encourage the initiative and enter- 
prise which are the very foundation of our 
economic progress. 


GLOBAL GOALS 


Another important goal for the next quar- 
ter century should be the strengthening of 
our economic relationships with other free 
countries, that we may all prosper together 
and together build increasingly strong bar- 
riers against Communist imperialism. 

Efforts to improve economic output here 
and in other free countries have particular 
significance in view of the prospect for a 
rapid increase in world population. By 1980 
the United States population of 164 million 
may be increased to well over 200 million; 
the population of the world, now about 2.5 
billion, will exceed 3 billion at the present 
rate of increase. The United States popu- 
lation growth will affect our entire economic 
life. It will require more plants and homes 
and stores and may change the whole face 
of urban and rural America. 

A 20-percent rise in world population will 
press increasingly upon the world’s land re- 
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sources and food supplies, and will influence 
many foreign economic and political prob- 
lems. It will undoubtedly bring increasing 
demands for more efficient methods of pro- 
viding food and other necessities for the 
people of the world and will provide excep- 
tional opportunities for the application of 
modern technical knowledge and methods 
to the production of food, clothing, and 
other consumer goods. 


WHOSE. ALLY IS TIME? 


Contrary to the popular view, I believe 
time is working in our favor in the cold war 
against communism. As we build up the 
strength of free people throughout the 
world, we are erecting barriers to the spread 
of Communist doctrine. As the free nations 
are able progressively to improve the welfare 
of their people, to promote individual free- 
dom and initiative, to raise living standards, 
improve transportation and communication, 
encourage international trade, the Com- 
munist countries will find themselves oper- 
ating under increasingly severe handicaps. 

The present and future of free-world peo- 
ple in this year of 1955 look good. An Amer- 
ica of confidence, prudence, and imagina- 
tion will mean that free men of 1980 will 
see a present—and a future—finer than our 
minds of today can even dream. e 


Reemployment Rights for the Disabled 
Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
have reprinted herein an article appear- 
ing in the April 1955 issue of Perform- 
ance, a monthly publication distributed 
by the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped, 
the Chairman of which is my very good 
friend Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
USMCR, retired. 

The Committee is a voluntary citizens’ 
committee which seeks to create a 
proper climate in which physically 
handicapped men and women workers 
can seek and find gainful employment 
suited to their skills and abilities. Un- 
der the able leadership of Chairman 
Maas, a native of my home State of 
Minnesota, the Committee is making an 
invaluable contribution in the field of 
the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. Weare all deeply grateful 
to Mel Maas for his many contributions 
to the betterment of his fellow man. 

I also want to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to the article below, inasmuch as 
it tells the very heartwarming story of 
how the people of Cloquet and Carlton, 
Minn., both situated in my district, are 
helping a blind Korean war hero and his 
blind wife toward a normal and self- 
sufficient life. 

Jack Thornton, of Carlton, Minn., who 
became a hero when he tried to save his 
foxhole buddies from an exploding hand 
grenade, and was blinded permanently, 
married Joyce Ann Campbell, who is also 
blind, last year and the community built 
a home for them. Today Jack Thornton 
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is learning a new job at the Wood Con- 
version Co. plant in Cloquet, Minn., 
thanks to the work of Mr. Maas’ com- 
mittee and the farsightedness of the 
management of the Wood Conversion 
Co. Jack has memorized the specially 
built control panel which enables him to 
operate a shredder at the plant. Signals 
from other parts of the production, nor- 
mally relayed by flashing lights, will 
reach him via horn system. 

The article is as follows: 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS FOR THE DISABLED 
VETERAN 


(By Adelbert C. Long, liaison officer, Bureau 
of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, U. S. 
Department of Labor) 

History will look back on section 9 of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act 
as a significant milepost in the long history 
of veterans’ benefits and rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. 

It took the medical profession hundreds 
of years to progress from the pegleg of Long 
John Silver and the iron claw of Captain 
Hook to the ingenious prosthetic appliance 
of my fellow worker who, unknown to most 
of his close friends, lost a leg in northern 
Africa. And it took society equally as long 
to accept any real change in its concept of 
veterans’ benefits from the land-grant re- 
ward that Rome gave Horatius: 


“They gave him of the cornland, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 

Could plow from morn till night.” 


to the right that Napoleon gave his old 
veterans to live out the rest of their lives 
at the Hotel Des Invalides. For it was not 
until Congress passed the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 that there developed 
a brandnew philosophy that a government 
which could constitutionally compel a per- 
son to leave his employment to enter mili- 
tary service could also require his employer 
to reemploy him upon his release from serv- 
ice, since the life and property of the em- 
ployer as well as the lives and property of 
everyone in the United States are defended 
by such service.” 

It took Congress only 8 short years to take 
the next epoch-making step and add these 
important words to the reemployment rights 
section of the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act: “If not qualified to perform 
the duties of such position by reason of disa- 
bility sustained during such service but 
qualified to perform the duties of any other 
position in the employ of the employer, be 
restored to such other position the duties 
of which he is qualified to perform as will 
provide him like seniority, status, and pay, 
or the nearest approximation thereof con- 
sistent with the circumstances in his case.” 

But it is not enough to just pass a law 
to fulfill the intent of Congress and really 
assist the thousands of ex-servicemen who 
come under the protection of the reemploy- 
ment rights statutes. The Bureau of Vet- 
erans’ Reemployment Rights in the United 
States Department of Labor is faced with 
the difficult task of the day-by-day adminis- 
tration of this important law. 

The significance of this bread-and-butter 
veterans’ benefit to the entire field of indus- 
trial relations was recognized when Congress 
in 1947 placed the responsibility for admin- 
istration of the program with the Secretary 
of Labor through the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights. 

Reemployment rights encompass much in 
the fleld of industrial relations, involving 
the management practices of business and 
the professions, wage and salary structures, 
and the collective b: agreements be- 
tween management and labor; also, they are 
defined, clarified, and sometimes mucdled by 
several hundred court decisions. Thus, the 
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task of assisting a nonhandicapped veteran 
often ranges from simple compliance actions, 
such as providing correct and applicable in- 
formation, to roundtable conciliatory nego- 
tiations or referral of the cases to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for court action. But this 
is relatively simple and easy compared to 
the efforts often expended on restoring a 
disabled veteran to “such other position the 
duties of which he is qualified to perform 
as will provide him like seniority, status and 
pay, or the nearest approximation thereof 
consistent with the circumstances in his 
case.” 

Such situations often require a review of 
his Veterans’ Administration medical history 
(with the veteran's on, of course), 
consultation with other medical authorities, 
a study of jobs in the plant, conferences 
with vocational and rehabilitation specialists 
and job analysts, and the utilization of many 
other community facilities to try and find 
a suitable job for such handicapped ex-serv- 
icemen. But while this section of the law 
taxes the ingenuity and experience of the 
Bureau's staff, they are repaid many times 
in their personal satisfaction of finally plac- 
ing a handicapped veteran in a job which 
will put him once more in the labor market 
as a full-fiedged, self-supporting member 
of his home community. 

Vincent McCoy, the Bureau’s area repre- 
sentative in Minneapolis, simply glows with 
Minnesota pride when he tells how a vet- 
eran’s hometown, his employer, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, two veterans’ service 
officers, the newspaper and, in fact, every- 
body, all worked together to welcome a 
totally blind Korean veteran home with a 
wife, a job, and a new house. Jack Thorn- 
ton was fighting with the Thunderbird Divi- 
sion (the 45th Infantry) in Korea when he 
seized a hand grenade thrown by the Reds 
and attempted to hurl it back to save him- 
self and three other soldiers in his foxhole. 
It exploded and Jack Thornton won the 
Distinguished Service Cross but lost his sight. 

When Jack got back home there was no 
reluctance on the part of G. F. Allen, person- 
nel director of the Wood Conversion Co., to 
give him his full reemployment rights. It 
was only a question of finding the right job, 
converting a machine so he could handle it, 
clarifying his seniority rights to a different 
job classification, and other little details of 
a similar nature. 

Mr. K. S. Rondesvedt, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Rehabilitation training officer, sur- 
veyed all the jobs in the plant and suggested 
necessary technical changes and a machine 
conversion so that Jack could operate it. Mr. 
Allen had some of his engineers get busy on 
this. Meanwhile, Carlton County Veterans’ 
Service officer, Charles Buehre, and Veterans 
of Foreign War Post Service officer, Howard 
Melde, kept a close eye on all the efforts to 
put Jack back on the job. “Vince” McCoy, 
the Bureau's area representative, clarified the 
industrial relations problems of seniority 
and job classification. 

While this was all going on, Harry Law- 
rence of the Carlton County News Graphic 
and the Pine Knot, local weekly newspapers, 
sparkplugged a community drive to provide 
a new house. Because Jack Thornton wasn’t 
just loafing around all this time, he was 
busy courting and finally marrying pretty 
Joyce Campbell. To top it all off, Pope Pius 
XII sent a scroll with his personal blessings. 

Of course, all reemployment rights cases 
don’t have the glamorous trimmings of a 
blind hero, a romantic wedding, a good boss, 
and a charming new home in a wonderful 
town like Cloquet, Minn. 

Harvey Driscoll, the Bureau’s regional rep- 
resentative in Atlanta, spent a lot of time 
and effort in reinstating a veteran who had 
lost his left hand and couldn’t perform the 
heavy duties of his former job. With the 
employer’s cooperation, however, the veteran 
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is.once again employed and with the protec- 
tion of his full seniority. 

V. J. Meyl, the Bureau's regional repre- 
sentative in the Washington, D. C., office, 
became quite familiar with workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and second injury claims be- 
force he got a veteran with defective vision 
back to work in a steel mill. 

Jack Warshaw, in the Cleveland office, 
had lengthy negotiations with company 
Officials and two different unions before he 
was able to restore a veteran who had lost 
the use of his left hand, 

And sometimes employers don’t cooperate. 
Jim Higgins, regional representative in Kan- 
sas City, insisted upon the reemployment of 
a diabetic veteran whose employer was most 
reluctant to reemploy him. The veteran 
thanked him for his efforts, and wrote, “They 
(the employer) said they would have to put 
me back to work or face a court fight, so 
the next day, November 18, I was called back 
to work. I again wish to thank you for all 
your help.” 

And so it goes in all 17 offices of the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
every day throughout the country. A good 
law on the books and the earnest, sincere 
efforts of these specialists in reemployment 
rights spell self-respect and gainful employ- 
ment for hundreds of returning handicapped 
veterans, 


Putting the Blame Where It Belongs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the many requests I have had for 
transcripts of what I said before the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on May 13, 1955, on the subject 
of who has bungled the Salk vaccine 
distribution problem, I am inserting that 
statement in the Recorp. It is as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Murer. Dr. Scheele, there isn’t any 
confusion in my mind as Mr. Widnall in- 
dicated there may be in his mind. I can 
see a clear division here of the overall prob- 
lem into two different problems. One prob- 
lem is to make sure that we have a safe 
vaccine that can be used for the purpose 
intended. The other problem is one of dis- 
tribution of the vaccine. I wish you would 
correct me as I go along, if I am wrong in 
anything I say. 

I have taken the trouble to send for the 
United States Government Organization 
Manual, the current manual, which sets 
forth the purposes and duties of the various 
departments in the executive branch of our 
Government, including all of the Cabinet of- 
ficers, and under Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, we have the Office 
of the Secretary, a member of the Cabinet, 
Mrs. Hobby, and she is charged with the 
overall management of that Department, 
and the purpose of that Department is, and 
I quote “to improve the administration of 
those agencies of Government, the major 
responsibilities of which are to promote the 
general welfare in the fields of health, edu- 
cation, and social security.” That Depart- 
ment breaks down into various subdivisions, 
one of which is the Office of the Surgeon 
General, which you so ably and competently 
head, as the Surgeon General. 

Your office, under your jurisdiction, is 
charged with the duty of making sure that 
whatever new is developed involving the 
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health of the public can be safely used. I 
haven't any doubt that as long as you are 
the Surgeon General and you are given the 
right to perform your duties as required of 
you by law, you will make sure, within the 
realm of possibility, and within that degree 
of certainty that a human being can have, 
that only safe vaccines will be used, as well 
as serums and everything else that come 
within the jurisdiction of your department, 
and that the minute you discover something 
is wrong, either in a plant or a laboratory 
or with a product, you will stop its use until 
you are sure it is safe. I think you have 
been doing that. 

But there is another problem involved here, 
and that problem was pointed up by the 
introduction of bills in this Congress as 
early as April 18. That was 6 days after 
the vaccine was released for use throughout 
the country, and I think, in accordance with 
the requirements of the law, there has been 
consultation back and forth between our 
health officials, headed by yourself, and 
others, in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, and the Canadian Health 
Department, because simultaneously on the 
same day, April 12, both the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and our Government released this 
vaccine for public use. 

With this difference, however—and I won't 
pull any punches—I join with every last one 
of my colleagues in this Congress in laying 
the fault right in the lap of Mrs. Hobby. If 
she has been preoccupied with other things, 
including Cabinet meetings, I don’t think 
any of them were so important as giving her 
attention to this problem, It was certain- 
ly more important that she attended to this 
problem rather than to making so many 
speeches, whether to political organizations 
or otherwise. She is your superior, so I don’t 
ask you to comment on that, but I join my 
colleagues in saying that she is primarily re- 
sponsible for this situation. 

The Canadians love their children no more 
and no less than we Americans, and I am 
sure the Canadian Government has no more 
and no less interest in the health of their 
children and their people than our Ameri- 
can Government has. They were able, the 
day they released it as we did on April 12, 
at the same time to put into effect govern- 
mental regulations as to the distribution of 
the product. They made sure that they 
wouldn’t have to wait for the head of the 
Government to say that “if and when“ 
and the statement doesn’t impress me one 
bit—‘he hears that some child can't get this 
vaccine because they haven't the money with 
which to pay for the inocculation, he will 
make people listen.” 

The time for this Congress to make peo- 
ple listen is in advance of that. And as long 
as I am a Member of this Congress I am 
going to fight for the enactment of laws in 
advance of the happening of the contingen- 
cy, and that is what should have been done 
here. 

Mrs. Hobby, I charge, was derelict in her 
duty in 1 of 2 respects: Either she has the 
power under the law to act, in which event 
she was derelict in not acting, or she doesn’t 
have the power under the law to act, in which 
event she was derelict in her duty in not 
coming before this Congress and saying, 
“Members of the Congress, we need a law so 
that we can regulate this thing.” 

That is where all the confusion and con- 
founding of the public has come in. 

As early as April 18 Mr. Ras, of this com- 
mittee, and other Members since, have intro- 
duced bills, not trying to tell you, Dr. Scheele, 
or your Department, how to operate to deter- 
mine whether this vaccine is safe, or who 
should make it, but to make sure that there 
be no black market at any time, to make 
sure that this went into the channels of dis- 
tribution properly, in accordance with the 
way the medical men, the scientific men, 
think it should go, and there should be no 
ifs, ands, or buts about that. 
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We have been trying, our chairman has 
three times invited Mrs. Hobby to come here, 
and she has found it impossible to be here. 

Yesterday this committee adopted a reso- 
lution requesting her to come here, but the 
vote was declared out of order because it was 
taken while the House was having a quorum 
call. I am sure she knows about that. She 
still has not been able to find the time to 
come in and tell this committee whether 
she has the authority to act, and will act, or 
she needs a law under which to act. 

Now, I think you have made it very clear, 
Dr. Scheele, that within your jurisdiction you 
are doing everything you and the men under 
you can do to make sure the public will be 
protected. 

But we, as Members of the Congress, have 
a duty to perform, too, and I say the first 
duty of this Congress is to hear the respon- 
sible official of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, the Sec- 
retary, to have her come in here and tell us 
why she wasn’t ready with some plan, on the 
day this was released, on April 12, just as the 
Canadian authorities were, and to tell us why 
she is not ready with some plan now. 

No one can blame the National Founda- 
tion. They have done a good job, and they 
will continue to do a good job. But I think 
you indicated to us when Congressman Davip- 
SON last week read to you a section of the 
law which he thought gave you the authority 
to control the distribution, and you very 
properly pointed out that that law does not 
apply. Now, whether the law does or does 
not apply, somebody—and that somebody is 
Mrs. Hobby—should be in here to tell this 
Congress, in no uncertain terms—let us for- 
get about why she didn’t do it up to April 
12—she should come in here now and tell us, 
“This is the way we are going to distribute 
this and make sure there is proper and equal 
distribution throughout the country to those 
who should get the vaccine in accordance 
with the best scientific and medical thinking 
and direction.” It is time she had such a 
plan. If she doesn’t have one, then this 
Congress should work one out for her. 

With reference to that very matter—and I 
hope, Dr. Scheele, that you won't think that 
I am taking this out on you. I have the 
highest respect for you. I don't mean any 
of this as being critical of you. I can’t say 
too frequently or in too many places how 
good a job you have done in the years that 
you have given yourself to this service. But 
this matter needs attention, and needs at- 
tention now. 

Delegating it on a voluntary basis to the 
48 States, in my opinion, cannot possibly 
solve the problem. We have already been 
told that there are State governments which 
do not have any funds. We know they can 
get the vaccine for nothing. They don't 
have the funds with which to employ the 
technicians, the doctors, or the nurses to do 
the inoculating. You, yourself, told us 
that your Department does not have the 
funds with which to do that kind of work. 
It is not supposed to be your job. But some- 
body has to do it. And if my State has the 
funds with which to do it I am not going to 
be very proud, if an adjoining State, or a 
State a thousand miles away, hasn't the 
funds to doit. It is my duty as a Congress- 
man to see that the children of every State 
get these inoculations as fast as it is avail- 
able. 

With your releasing the product in the 
manner you indicate it is going to be re- 
leased, it necessarily is going to be in short 


supply. I can see how you must decide that 


the vaccine is going to be released in small 
quantities as each batch is found safe. But 
somebody must decide who is going to get it. 
Is it going to go into New York State because 
we have the money, and another State that 
doesn’t have the funds must wait? That 
is not my idea of how to treat our children. 
I think it is Mrs. Mobby’s duty to come here 
and tell us how she is going to handle that. 
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You have enough to do. You are doing a 
good job to make sure that this vaccine is 
going to be safe, and that is a full-time job 
in itself. 

As I say, I have tried to take you off the hot 
spot that you are sitting upon, Dr. Scheele. 
You can or cannot comment as you please 
on what I have said, and if you wish to cor- 
rect any statement that I have made that 
you think is wrong, I will be happy to have 
you do it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


Aluminum Companies Refusal To Sell 
to Independent Aluminum Fabricators 
Examined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the Government’s recent cutback 
of 150 million pounds of aluminum from 
the quota previously designated for the 
defense stockpile was to assist the inde- 
pendent users of aluminum, many of 
which face business disaster because of 
current shortages and the aluminum 
producers’ retention of most of their out- 
put for their own plants. In spite of 
this, Reynolds Metals Co., as well as 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., have 
refused to make their shares of the cut- 
back available in full to the inde- 
pendents. 

The Government entered into con- 
tracts a few years ago with both Reyn- 
olds and Kaiser whereby those com- 
panies promised to sell to the independ- 
ents certain amounts of aluminum pro- 
duced from new plants and facilities to 
be established with Government assist- 
ance. One intent behind those con- 
tracts was to protect the independent 
segment of the aluminum industry. In- 
stead of complying with this intent the 
companies are now claiming in effect 
that they are not required to sell the 
contract amounts to the independents if 
their normal pattern of sales to them 
equals or exceeds those amounts. This 
specious rationalization is in direct con- 
flict with what is commonly known to 
have been the intent and purpose of both 
the contracts and the cutback. 

The refusal of Reynolds to perform 
its duty will have a serious adverse effect 
upon the independents. Its policy is an 
anomalous one indeed in view of the fact 
that the Government enabled Reynolds 
after World War II to get started in the 
aluminum business by financial assist- 
ance, and, it should be noted, for the 
purpose of establishing competitive con- 
ditions in that industry. Yet, Reynolds 
now pursues policies which increase its 
control over the fabricating segment of 
the industry and thereby lessen appreci- 
ably free competitive conditions. If 
such control as now exercised by Reyn- 
olds, and the other primary producers as 
well, in aluminum fabrication is not 
altered, antitrust action must inevitably 
be the consequence. 
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I have advised the Director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization and the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration of my concern in this mat- 
ter and have requested them to take 
such action as will protect the noninte- 
grated users of aluminum and insure 
their receipt of the amount of aluminum 
intended by the cutback. 

My letter to the Reynolds Co. reads as 
follows: 

Max 31, 1955. 
Mr. MARION M. CASKIE, 
Executive Vice President, 
Reynolds Metals Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. CasK : I am writing with refer- 
ence to your letter to me of May 2, 1955, and 
particularly with reference to the refusal 
of the Reynolds Co, to sell to nonintegrated 
or independent users of primary aluminum 
the full increased supply of aluminum to be 
made available by the Government’s recent 
cutback of 150 million pounds in its stock- 
pile requirements. 

Unquestionably, a paramount considera- 
tion in the proposed stockpile cutback was 
an alleviation of the very serious shortages 
in primary aluminum facing the noninte- 
grated users. The Antitrust Subcommittee 
has received numerous complaints from the 
nonintegrated users and it is apparent that 
many in that independent segment of the 
aluminum industry face financial ruin if 
they are not to have greater access to the 
aluminum production of this country, 

Reynolds’ contracts with the Government 
require you to sell to the independents up 
to two-thirds of the aluminum produced 
from the expansion facilities recently de- 
veloped by the company in cooperation with 
the General Services Administration and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. These con- 
tracts quite obviously contemplated that 
the independents would be benefited to the 
extent the Government did not take Reyn- 
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olds’ production from the expanded facili- 
ties for stockpiling. It is equally obvious 
that the independents would be little bene- 
fited if you were to discontinue your pattern 
of sales to them prior to the expansion and 
substitute sales only in the amounts that 
were left after Government stockpiling. 
Thus, even if there were to be no stockpile 
demands during a particular period, two- 
thirds of your expanded facilities could 
hardly equal the amount formerly sold to 
the independents. And if the Government 
took the full amount of stockpiling, the in- 
dependents, under your theory, would be en- 
titled to nothing at all. 

You state in the penultimate paragraph 
of your letter that Reynolds has planned to 
sell to the independents an amount in excess 
of its contract requirements. An examina- 
tion of available data indicates the illusory 
nature of your position and the inequitable 
effect on the independents if it were to be 
accepted. In 1954, Reynolds sold to the in- 
dependents over 144 million pounds, or 72 
million for a G-month average. Reynolds 
has sold or plans to sell for the first 6 months 
of 1955 a total of roughly 80 million, includ- 
ing the 41 million cutback amount allotted 
your company. Therefore, if there had been 
no cutback, you would sell to the independ- 
ents at the rate of 39 million for a period of 
6 months, appreciably less than the 1954 
amounts. 

Whatever the precise data may be there 
can be no doubt that Reynolds is not selling 
to the independents at the 1954 rate plus 
the recent cutbacks. Thus a paramount 
purpose of the proposed cutback will be de- 
feated and Reynolds will use for its own 
purposes a substantial share of the released 
amount. 

It is my opinion that the action of Reyn- 
olds is most unwise in view of the effect 
which will result to the independent non- 
integrated users of aluminum and is a rather 
shortsighted policy, in which not all of the 
primary producers are in accord. The Alu- 
minum Co. of America, I understand, 
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Has agreed to sell the amount of the cutback © 
applicable to them to the independents in 
addition to the amount they already had 
planned to sell. 

I have no alternative but to advise the 
proper representatives of the General Serv- 
ices Administration and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization of my feelings in the matter. 


My letter of May 31, 1955, to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, as well as to 
General Services Administration, was as 
follows: 

May 31, 1955. 
Hon. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. FLEMMING: I am enclosing a copy 
of a recent letter I wrote as chairman of 
the House Antitrust Subcommittee to the 
Reynolds Metals Co. 

The attitude of both Reynolds and Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. with respect 
to the recent cutbacks from aluminum stock- 
piling is, of course, fully apparent to you, 
as are the theories by which they rational- 
ize this attitude. I wish to emphasize to 
you my concern in this matter. These com- 
panies shovld not be permitted to relegate 
to their own uses the aluminum cutback of 
150 million pounds as proposed last April. 
If the Government's needs for defense pur- 
poses do not necessitate the stockpiling of 
that amount, then measures should be 
adopted to insure that the nonintegrated 
users get it. Reynolds and Kaiser should not 
be permitted by a jumbling of statistics and 
technicalities to acquire the metal for their 
own purposes to the detriment of an impor- 
tant segment of the aluminum industry. 

I trust that the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion will see to it that the assistance and 
protection intended for the independents by 
the contracts with the producers and by 
the proposed cutbacks will not be frustrated 
as will be the effect if Reynolds and Kaiser 
are not abruptly checked in their present 
actions. 
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WrDNESDAY, May 18, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, in whose di- 
vine wisdom, righteousness, and love we 
trust, we beseech Thee to lead us by Thy 
Spirit in our halting and stumbling 
quest for the right solution to our many 
difficult national and international prob- 
lems. 

We humbly confess that, in the tumult 
and confusion of our time, we do not 
know where and how to find that solu- 
tion. Our diplomats and statesmen as- 
semble in conclave and counsel but there 
seems to be so liftle of real concord. 

Help us to see that perhaps the ran- 
cor and misunderstanding, the miscon- 
ceptions and the failure to find that right 
and satisfactory solution may be*be- 
cause we talk so much and take so little 
time for prayer to listen to Thy voice of 
gentle stillness. 

May we continue to be full of hope 
and courage, and grant that the leaders 
of all the nations may have in their 
minds and hearts the spirit of good will 
and consideration, of sympathetic pa- 
tience and interpretive understanding as 
they sincerely strive for peace on earth. 


Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 1573. An act to repeal section 348 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5239) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that 
the Vice President has appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 


CarRLsoN members of the joint ‘select ` 
committee on the part of the Senate, 


as provided for in the act of August 5, 
1939, entitled “An act to provide for 
the disposition of certain records of 
the United States Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers referred 
to in the report of the Archivist of the 
United States numbered 55-16. 


CHRONIC LOW INCOME AND ITS 
EFFECT ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Government announced 
this week that the American economy in 
the first 3 months of 1955 had broken 
all records in the value of output of goods 
and services, or gross national product. 
The figure for the first quarter of this 
year was at a rate of $370 billion a year, 

This is a slight increase over the pre- 
vious record rate of $369 billion a year 
reached in mid-1953, and a very sub- 
stantial increase over the levels in effect 
during the last part of 1953 and through 
most of 1954 when we had recession. 

What it all means is that we have now 
bounced back to where we were 2 years 
ago. We are producing goods and serv- 
ices in the same amount—but we are 
doing it with fewer people in many 
manufacturing processes, which is why 
we still have such large unemployment. 

Under normal circumstances—if the 
expansion previously accomplished in the 
economy had continued through 1953 
and 1954 instead of being interrupted by 
the recession we went through—our rate 
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of output today would be much, much 
higher than it is. And there would be 
more jobs. Therefore, while we: have 
recovered a lot of lost ground, we have 


not gone forward. So there is no room 


for smug complacency about our econ- 
omy. 

For we must experience a steady ex- 
pansion in our whole economy year after 
year if we are to approach our national 
goals of full employment. 

Under the best of circumstances—even 
when prosperity is widespread and the 
economy is expanding in a healthy man- 
ner—we have millions of Americans who, 
for one reason or another, are under- 
employed or unemployed. The low-in- 
come group, which becomes alarmingly 
large in periods of recession, is too large 
in this country even under the best of 
circumstances. 

A subcommittee of three of us who 
serve on the Joint House-Senate Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report—Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Alabama, 
chairman; Senator RALPH FLANDERS, Re- 
publican, of Vermont; and I—is now 
launching a new congressional study of 
this perennial and persistent problem of 
the low-income family. Most of the 
work on this between now and the fall 
will be of a basic factfinding nature per- 
formed by the economics staff of the 
joint committee; following that, how- 
ever, we will then undertake a series of 
hearings to get at the underlying causes 
of this problem. And the areas of possi- 
ble corrective action. 

Leaving out entirely the occasional in- 
dividual who does not want to work, we 
want to find out whether, in individual 
cases of chronic low income, it is a prob- 
lem arising primarily out of lack of edu- 
cation, or perhaps out of limited training 
in skills for which there is a decreasing 
demand. 

Are people who lose their jobs to ma- 
chines unable to find—or unequipped to 
hold—other well-paying jobs? Do they 
need retraining? 

How big a factor does age play in the 
relegation of workers to poor-paying 
jobs which give them less-than-adequate 
incomes? How seriously do pension 
factors enter into that problem? 

What about the problem of the dis- 
abled worker—a phase of this study 
which has been a matter of great con- 
cern to me in the Congress over many 
years? 

What can people in depressed areas 
do to help make ends meet. when the 
community’s job opportunities shrink or 
disappear? How mobile is the average 
worker who loses his job? Can he pick 
up readily and go elsewhere? Should he? 

These are*just some of the problems 
our subcommittee intends to look into. 
With the increase in automation, the 
problem becomes increasingly more seri- 
ous. In the mining areas, we know well 
about the tragedies of the skilled workers 
who have spent years learning their 
craft, only to have the jobs disappear 
overnight. 

No matter how prosperous our coun- 
try, these individual situations are tragic, 
indeed. I hope we can do some effective 
work in this field. 
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RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE ON 
IDENTIFICATION TAGS 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day joined with a number of other 
Members of the House who have intro- 
duced bills to allow certain members of 
the Armed Forces to designate the East- 
ern Orthodox faith as a religious pref- 
erence on their identification tags. 
There are some dozen bills which have 
been filed in this session of Congress to 
accomplish the desired purpose of the 
resolution that directs the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force to author- 
ize the inclusion of the Eastern Orthodox 
religious faith as one of the religious 
faiths authorized to be designated as a 
religious preference on identification 
tags issued to members of the Armed 
Forces. The capital letters E. O.“ shall 
be used on such tags to indicate the des- 
ignation of such faith. 

Mr. Speaker, a great number of the 
religious of this faith have written me 
asking that the Congress take action in 
this session of Congress on these resolu- 
tions. I sincerely trust that the House 
Committee on Armed Services will set 
down hearings on this matter in the very 
near future. It is my understanding 
that the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services is to hold hearings on a similar 
bill. 


BOROUGH OF LEMOYNE, CUMBER- 
LAND COUNTY, PA.: 50TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the Borough of Lemoyne, in eastern 
Cumberland County, Pa., is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary. Although the bor- 
ough, as such, is only 50 years old, the 
history of the area goes back to French 
and Indian days. The pageant, which is 
being staged nightly on the Lemoyne 
High School Athletic Field, is staged by 
local talent, and is reigned over by one 
of Lemoyne’s lovely young ladies, Miss 
Shirley Willis. 

Lemoyne is directly across the Susque- 
hanna River from Harrisburg and is the 
gateway to what is known as the West 
Shore, a growing and expanding resi- 
dential and industrial area. 

Lemoyne is the location of Fort Wash- 
ington, which marked the northernmost 
point of Confederate invasion during 
the Civil War. In 1863 General Lee’s 
‘advancing army created panic, and em- 
bankments were thrown up along the 
western and southern sides of the emi- 
nence known as Washington Heights. 
The site is now occupied by houses, but 
in places the trenches are visible as faint 
overgrown depressions. Here on June 
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29, 1863, Confederate cavalry under Col. 
A, G. Jenkins, while reconnoitering the 
southwestern approach to the State capi- 
tal, exchanged shots with Union de- 
fenders. Before and during the Gettys- 
burg engagement all of the Harrisburg 
district was in a fever of apprehension. 

This was not the only occasion history 
touched the area now embraced by Le- 
moyne. The first white settlement on 
the west shore was Kelso’s Ferry, named 
for the man who operated the ferry serv- 
ice. Gen. George Washington crossed 
this ferry en route to Carlisle and stopped 
to pay his. respects on October 4, 1794. 
The first locomotive to cross the Susque- 
hanna cautiously made its way over the 
first railroad bridge in 1839. The first 
station on the old Cumberland Valley 
Railroad west of Harrisburg was Bridge- 
port, at the end of the railroad bridge. 
This settlement, which in 1883 had 5 or 
6 dwellings and 1 warehouse is now a 
part of Lemoyne. 

All civic groups in Lemoyne are par- 
ticipating in the week-long celebration. 
City officials and those organizing the 
celebration have received messages of 
greetings and congratulations from Vice 
President RicHarp M. Nrxon and other 
high Federal and State officials. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that my col- 
leagues join me in congratulating this 
alert community and wishing it well. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 65] 

Albert Doyle Miller, N. Y. 
Avery Eberharter Morrison 
Bolton, Evins Mumma 

Oliver P, Fjare O’Konski 
Buckle) Gamble Pillion 
Burdic! Gray Radwan 
Burleson Green, Oreg. Reed, N. Y. 
Canfield Green, Pa, Scherer 
Christopher Herlong Shelley 
Corbett Heselton Tollefson 
Dingell Hiestand Vursell 
Dorn, S. C. King, Calif. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 342 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
aca under the call were dispensed 
with. 


NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5297) to provide for the strengthening 
of the Reserve forces, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 5297, 
with Mr. TRIMBLE in the chair. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, any 
program which calls for a lengthy pe- 
riod of military training inevitably 
brings in its wake feelings of deep dis- 
tress and concern. Distress, because in 
our hearts, all of us yearn for peace, and 
the thought of training calls forth the 
image of war. Concern, because our 
culture is eminently directed toward the 
freedom of the individual, to live his life 
in the pursuit of happiness according 
to his own choosing, and any bar to this 
right creates fear for our way of life. 
But it is indeed our way of life to which 
we must address ourselves in considera- 
tion of the bill before us. The realities 
of the age in which we live point to the 
fact that our way of life is being threat- 
ened—and vitally so—by forces indom- 
itable in their strength and purpose— 
forces anxious to superimpose their 
tyranny on all parts of the globe, eager 
to press forward at the first sign of 
weakness and unpreparedness. 

To be prepared against this back- 
ground, brings with it enormous demands 
on our patience, understanding and abil- 
ity. Enormous, because they are so alien 
to our belief in the general good of man. 
Enormous, because we could, out of an 
unwillingness to believe, permit our- 
selves to be lulled into a false sense of 
security. We demobilized as quickly as 
possible after World War Il. We be- 
lieved that everyone wanted peace as 
much as we did. We then found our- 
selves so short of Reserves in the Korean 
war that our manpower had to come 
either from World War II veterans or 
from ill-trained recruits. Through this 
bill, we can be assured of an active Re- 
serve ready to be called upon should an 
emergency arise, and ready also to serve 
as a deterrent to those who question our 
stamina to maintain our preparedness 
on a long-term basis. 

There has been criticism of the Reserve 
Force program which is now in operation. 
The present program has been called 
feeble, aimless, and poor. The bill before 
us would provide for a Reserve in which 
draft-eligble young men who serve 2 
years or less in uniform, would be active 
part-time citizen soldiers in Reserve 
units. The period a man would have to 
spend in the Reserves would range up to 
714 years, and all this time, he would 
be regarded as combat ready. If he 
shirked his weekly drills or summer 
training, he could be put back into uni- 
form for as long as 2 years. This might 
sound drastic, and indeed it is, but the 
only way to create an Active Reseve is 
to make it active. 

We must remember that the 900,000 
World War II veterans who were called 
back for Korean war service, had to be 
called because we had no large Reserve 
of peacetime trainees ready. In many 
parts of the country, the present Reserve 
training program has been looked upon 
as a joke. Obsolete weapons have been 
issued, boring meetings held with no con- 
crete program planned, all of which 
caused many Reserves to drop out in 
sheer disgust. 
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Of course, many Reserve units func- 
tion very well indeed, engaging the re- 
servists in skills and study, useful and 
productive both in combat and in civilian 
life as well. For example, the Air Force 
Reserves in New York include in their 
program the following courses: 

Project management for research and 
development organizations. 

Executive development for adminis- 
trative and staff duties. 

Weather as it affects flight operations. 

Intelligence studies, by strategic 
areas, that have already covered some 
30 different parts of the world in as 
many exercises. 

Communications using 
War II equipment. 

Rapid and comprehended reading. 

The Reserve program envisaged in this 
bill is designed to create a national Re- 
serve plan that is productive and vigor- 
ous. It is designed to permit our econ- 
omy to continue to function without 
complete disruption, yet keep our forces 
strong enough to be prepared for any 
emergency or disaster which might face 
our Nation. 

This Reserve plan before us has de- 
fects. It has merits. On balance I am 
for it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. POWELL]. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my distinguished colleague from 
Louisiana for graciously permitting me 
to speak out of order for 1 minute. 

On last Thursday, May 12, in Singa- 
pore an American, Gene Symonds, was 
beaten to death by the Communists of 
Singapore. I probably am the last per- 
son in this room today who saw Gene 
Symonds. I was with him for 10 days 
at the Asian-African Conference in 
Bandung and at Singapore. When I left 
Singapore Gene came to the airport to 
say goodbye to me. 

Gene Symonds was born August 18, 
1926, in Dayton, Ohio. He had prep 
school training in Dayton and Lima, 
Ohio. He served in the Army during 
World War I, during which time he was 
on the staff of the Mediterranean edition 
of the Stars and Stripes. He was the 
special news editor of the Armed Forces 
radio station in Gorizia and for a time 
reported for the Rome Daily American 
in Italy. He was discharged from the 
Army in 1946 and went to Ohio State 
University in Columbus. He joined the 
United Press staff in Columbus in the 
fall of 1947. He covered the Ohio State 
Legislature in Columbus and then trans- 
ferred to New York where he worked in 
UP’s foreign department. He was 
alerted for Korean war coverage on the 
day it started. Five days later he was 
in Tokyo. He was among the first for- 
eign correspondents to arrive in Korea, 
where he served as a war correspondent, 
He became chief correspondent and 
manager for the Philippines in 1951. He 
was transferred to Singapore and be- 
came United Press manager for south- 
east Asia last year. He was in Bangkok, 
Thailand, for southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization meeting and in Bandung, 
Indonesia, for recent Asian-African 
Conference coverage. 
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Surviving Mr. Symonds are an uncle, 
Mr. Harold A. Moore, 2524 Rugby Road, 
Dayton 6, Ohio; half-brothers, Dover 
and Gary Symonds, Greenleaf Drive, 
Dayton, Ohio, and a grandmother. 

I hope that here today Gene Symonds’ 
death may shock us out of our smug 
complacency. 

I want you to know that Gene and I 
discussed many things in Bandung and 
in Singapore; one was that Singapore 
could go to the Communists any time 
they made up their minds to take it. 
It should be a warning to us that we 
cannot afford to continue officially as a 
body, or through other official bodies in 
which we are members, such as the 
United Nations, to stay on the side of 
colonialism or racialism. 

Colonialism is definitely finished in 
Asia and Africa. Bandung stepped up 
the timetable on freedom. People like 
Gene Symonds and the other 70 Ameri- 
can journalists who covered that confer- 
ence know far more what is happening 
out there than even our Department of 
State. 

We can stop communism in Singa- 
pore, in Asia, and in Africa only 
through making the idea of democracy 
work at home and abroad. 

Gene Symonds believed in democracy. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I often wonder if talking 
about this bill really produces results. I 
appreciate very much the time that the 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] gave me 
to comment on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in August 1946 the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. SHORT] and I flew right over the 
tops of the damaged and ruined build- 
ings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Very 
few people within a year of that holo- 
caust had that experience; an experience 
which leaves an impression that you 
never can get out of your mind. At that 
time it seemed incredible to me that just 
2 small bombs could ruin 2 large cities, 
1 of them bigger than the capital of my 
State, and kill and maim and wound 
hundreds of thousands of people. I real- 
ized then that the world had arrived at 
a very dangerous and destructive period. 
The atomic age was here, and I need not 
tell you that since that day down to the 
present time we have been engaged in an 
atomic-arms race with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Chairman, along with this race in 
the development and production of 
atomic weapons we have had continual 
pressure from the Soviet Union. They 
have pressed on every single front in the 
world where free people can be intimi- 
dated and dominated. Bit by bit they 
have taken more and more territory. 
The very place—Singapore—that the 
first gentleman—the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. POowELL]—who spoke to- 
day mentioned is practically under their 
control, as some of us found in 1953 
when we visited that part of the world. 
We are naturally groping to find ways to 
solve this situation. We cannot permit 
the world to commit suicide by getting 
into an atomic war. 
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There are several approaches that 
might be made to reduce the aggression 
and tensions generated by the Soviet 
Union. One approach is through the 
civilian processes, negotiations, real dis- 
armament with adequate inspections, 
utilization of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes, and other similar steps. But 
in many of these efforts we have been 
stymied time and time again. I know 
that our President is groping desperately 
to find a way to bring about a solution 
of the tensions that harass the world to- 
day. Another approach is to maintain a 
high posture of military strength, and 
that, in my opinion, is the most essential 
of all, particularly today, in the uneasy 
world of today with its many trouble 
spots. Dictators respect military power. 
They cannot stand defeat. They cannot 
stand to get into a war in which they 
would lose their possessions and maybe 
lose their country. 

Now, what is the purpose of this bill 
today? 

Why did we draft the bill? The pur- 
pose of this bill is to develop a strong 
military posture. This means that we 
must have men trained right up to the 
minute. We will not have time to get 
ready when the attack comes. We must 
be ready for any sort of attack, which 
could be devastating. Our part of the 
country in California, your part of the 
country here, and other parts are equally 
vulnerable and under the same cloud. 

New techniques of warfare are con- 
tinually cropping up. Since 1949 we 
have had 107 new techniques used by the 
Army alone. New weapons, new pro- 
grams require the learning of new skills 
to carry out the mission of the Army. 
More and more training is required to 
have our men prepared and ready and 
efficient if the event comes when they 
are needed to defend the country. 

There is another matter to which I 
wish to call the attention of this com- 
mittee. This bill follows specifically the 
recommendations of the President of the 
United States, one of the most noted au- 
thorities on military problems in the en- 
tire history of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will read page 4 
of the report, you will see that our bill 
follows right straight down the line, 
what the President recommended with 
one minor exception, cutting down the 
10-year obligation to 8 years. Our com- 
mittee was practically unanimous in 
sending the bill to the floor for consid- 
eration. 

I cannot understand what is going on 
in the minds of some of my colleagues. 
in this Chamber 61 percent of the Mem- 
bers here served in war. In the other 
Chamber the ratio is just about the same. 
Do you mean to tell me that without 
having shown us any alternative to the 
plan that we have, this body is going to 
turn down the request of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services for the enactment 
of this bill? Are you going to herald to 
the world that we are not willing to 
stand up and support our President? 
That is what we will be doing if we fail 
to enact this bill. Are you going to tell 
the hundreds of thousands of men who 
are now in training, the one and a half 
million men, that we are going to cut off 
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this training, and that they are not go- 
ing to be afforded these opportunities to 
help develop our defense situation to give 
our people more security? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Do J understand from 
the gentleman when he says we are go- 
ing to tell the world that we are not fol- 
lowing the leadership of the President, 
that we are to assume that he has an 
infinite mind and cannot be wrong? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not 
claim that. But the point is he has rec- 
ommended certain specific steps which 
he says will increase our security and I 
am willing to follow his suggestions. We 
have heard continual criticism of the 
military. You cannot build anything 
just by criticizing. 

Mr. Chairman, can you not see what 
an awkward position we will be in if we 
turn this bill down? We will be virtually 
saying to the world, we do not believe 
in developing our military posture; we 
do not believe in having our men trained. 
It will also be an announcement that we 
are not willing to support the President 
of the United States. 

No reasonable alternative has been of- 
fered to date, and I do not expect that 
any one will be offered, that will have 
any real merit from the national de- 
fense and security standpoint. 

Therefore I recommend that we pass 
this bill in the interest of the safety and 
security of our country and our people. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, since I 
have been 23 years of age, I have been 
either in the active armed services, or on 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
House,of Representatives. I have served 
as an apprentice seaman and as an offi- 
cer; as a regular and as a reservist. I 
think I know something about this prob- 
lem that we are considering here today. 

This is the second time since I have 
been in the Congress that a bill of this 
general nature has been presented for 
consideration. Yet the measures are 
vastly different. The bill formerly of- 
fered was entitled “Universal Military 
Training” and in essence it was that for 
all practical purposes, although its aim 
was to establish a strong Reserve. On 
that occasion, those of you who are still 
here will recall, the atmosphere was 
charged with strong feelings and twe 
philosophies emerged. There were those 
who were unalterably opposed to univer- 
sal military training, and those who 
violently supported it. 

While preferences and philosophies 
might have their place, my thinking was 
not in consonance with either group. 
‘There are those who believe that military 
service is good for young men and, there- 
fore, they should serve. Regardless of 
what merits military service might pos- 
sess, certainly our authority and respon- 
sibility under the Constitution was not 
granted as a consequence of such reason- 
ing. Yet my thinking is far apart from 
those who believe even the draft is un- 
necessary. 
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It is my belief that we should have 
men in the Armed Forces and their com- 
ponents only in such numbers and such 
categories as are necessary for the mili- 
tary security of the Nation. I believe 
we must accept, during these perilous 
times, the establishment of a large armed 
force in being, or the alternative of a 
smaller force in being supplemented by 
a strong effective Reserve. 

There must be much done, I must 
admit, before this measure here can be 
called a blueprint for security. If and 
when it becomes law, much must be done 
in the administration of the Reserve 
forces to make it really effective. I am 
not sure that any bill which can be pre- 
sented to this Congress would have over- 
whelming acceptance. The problem is 
complex. It deals with the lives of our 
young men and the views and ap- 
proaches to it are varied; but I believe 
it is only through the empirical method, 
through the test of experience, that a 
suitable program will ever evolve. 

Many changes have already been made 
by the subcommittee and by the full com- 
mittee. Let us not make it ineffective 
by a lot of amendments. Let us not 
whittle down Teddy Roosevelts “big 
stick” to a mere splinter. If this bill is 
recommitted, this will be the end of it. I 
believe that even in its formative stages 
this bill is far superior to the universal 
military training bill we considered 4 
years ago and which Iopposed. I would 
oppose that same bill if it were here to- 
day. I believe the Members should un- 
derstand the differences between that 
bill and the one we presently consider. 

The old bill called for universal mili- 
tary training and was to be used by all 
of the Armed Forces. The measure be- 
fore us today will provide a 6 months’ 
training period and candidates so in- 
ducted will be strictly volunteers. The 
Navy and the Air Force do not expect to 
participate in this part of the program. 

Under the UMT bill those who were 
compelled to participate in the program 
took their training and returned home 
without any enforced obligation to par- 
ticipate in additional drills, It is my 
judgment, and the real reason I opposed 
that bill is that because of its very nature 
it would have placed the security of our. 
country in a paper reserve. 

Under the measure before us today, 
the volunteers who enter the short train- 
ing period also agree to attend drills for 
7% years. Certainly nothing could he 
more in the American tradition than 
this type of voluntary program. It is 
not universal military training. The 
gentleman from Missouri said it is not 
a universal military training program, 
and the gentleman would recognize uni- 
versal military training no matter how 
it was colored or in what corner it might 
be covered up. 

Under the old bill, even if it was re- 
quired to attend drills the armories 
throughout the country were inadequate 
both in numbers and in equipment to 
house and train the seven or eight mil- 
lion men who were to be in the Reserve 
program. 

Under the new measure, the number 
in the Ready Reserve program will be 
limited to 2,900,000. 
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I think it is especially important and 
necessary to note in our discussion to- 
day that in the last 4 years, armories 
costing approximately a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars have been built, and an 
authorization in an equal amount has 
just passed the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is it not 
fair to say that if this bill presently 
under consideration is enacted into law, 
any young man coming into military 
age thereafter faces a far easier picture 
than he faces right now under existing 
law? 

Mr. BATES. I do not think there is 
any question aboutit. It gives the young 
man an alternative. It is easier on him. 
The young men can do more planning 
than they can do under present legisla- 
tion. 

Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
not agree with me that if this legisla- 
tion is not enacted, an additional drive 
will be made to increase the appropria- 
tion for the armed services in the Regu- 
lar Establishment that might very well 
meet with success? 

Mr. BATES. That is the very pur- 
pose of this bill. Here today we must 
make our choice—either maintaining a 
large, expensive armed force where 
young men will be brought into the serv- 
ice and sent to the four corners of the 
world, which will be more expensive, or, 
which is my hope, if this legislation 
passes, that we can have a smaller 
armed force in being, and supplement it 
by a strong and effective Reserve. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Will the gentle- 
man tell us whether this is in any way 
going to change the status of the 
draftee, that is, the men who are drafted 
for 2 years? My understanding is that 
at present when a draftee is through 
serving his 2 years, he goes into the 
Inactive Reserves, but that under this 
legislation, he will go into the Active 
Reserve; is that correct? 

Mr. BATES. That is correct in prac- 
tice. I will be glad to go into that a 
little more thoroughly, 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Will the gentle- 
man not agree with me that that is going 
to make quite a difference? 

Mr. BATES. Let me answer the gen- 
tlewoman a little more specifically. Un- 
der present legislation, the statement 
which the gentlewoman makes is not 
technically correct. Today they still 
have that obligation of 8 years even 
though it is not enforced. I am going 
to cover that point in just a moment, 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BATES. The question of the gen- 
tlewoman from New York comes at just 
the particular time that I was going to 
bring it out. At this point in my con- 
Sideration, the problem became more 
weighty. Has not an individual who has 
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completed 4 years on active duty done 
his part under present world condi- 
tions? Has not he done his share? The 
answer seems to me to be“ the affirm- 
ative. Yet, I want to establish a strong 
and effective Reserve, and how can we 
possibly do that if we are going to set 
aside the men who are so well trained 
and who are so necessary for training 
and for leadership. 

We must ask ourselves this question. 
Do we really want an effective Reserve? 
If we do, then the unhappy choice 
must be made. I certainly regret that 
the draft is necessary, but support that 
legislation because the national security 
demands it. 

We must ask ourselves one more ques- 
tion. If, God forbid, war breaks out in 
the future and we meditate on our ac- 
tion here today, is there one of us who 
would say “I am glad I voted against 
the Reserve bill?” I think not. None 
of us wants to have our country under- 
manned and our boys improperly trained 
or recall Korean veterans first. We do 
have an alternative—the establishment 
of a large, expensive armed force in 
being. The choice is yours to make. I 
will support this legislation. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated yesterday, 
Iam not going to quarrel with any Mem- 
ber of this House as to how he votes 
on this particular measure. I am going 
to continue to respect and love every- 
one in this body. I do want to say, how- 
ever, that regardless of what happens to 
this bill, we will never have an effective, 
potent Reserve until the men in the 
Pentagon make up their mind that they 
really want one. The volunteer Reserve 
system has been sadly neglected. Be- 
tween the end of World War II and the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, we spent 
almost $1 billion a year on the arméd Re- 
serves. We are spending today $700 
million a year on the armed Reserves, 
but with the exception of the Navy they 
amount to very little. Unless the men 
who are going to have charge of this pro- 
gram do far better in the future than 
they have in the past, God pity not 
only the Reserves but all of the Ameri- 
can people. 

In 1948, when General Evans, the head 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association, ap- 
peared before our Committee on Armed 
Services, I said to him: 

My contention, General, is that if the 
Army had done its duty and supported the 
guard and the Reserves, and had made a 
sincere, earnest, and determined effort to 
build them up, we would not have this 
UMT (at that time), or we would not have 
the present bill before us today. 

General Evans. I agree with you com- 
pletely. 

Representative SHORT. There would be no 
need for a draft, UMT, or anything else. 

General Evans. I agree with you entirely. 


Then in 1951 when A. B. McMullen, 
executive director of the Air Reserve As- 
sociation, appeared before our commit- 
tee he stated: 


Had the will-to-do existed in the Military 
Establishment both prior to and subsequent 
to June 25, 1950, this country could have a 
strong, well-organized, well-trained Reserve 
force under existing laws. 
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We all know that Congress has not 
been stingy. We have voted not only 
the authority but also the funds for the 
military to build up a highly trained 
and well-equipped Reserve force in this 
country. 

Then, if I may quote from the Wash- 
ington Daily News editorial of March 
29, this year: 

Let’s face it. For years, the Reserve train- 
ing program has been a joke in many parts 
of the country. 

And let’s further face it. 

Those long-faced generals who have been 
begging Congress for bigger Reserve forces 
are the same military leaders who, in the 
last 10 years, have made a mess out of the 
Reserve program they already had. 


Three years ago, Mr. Chairman, I 
stated that rich as America is we are not 
wealthy enough to afford the luxury of 
UMT and the Reserve program at the 
same time we had the draft in effect. 

I want to quote in closing from a 
speech made by the President of the 
United States, then General Eisenhower, 
candidate, at Baltimore, Md., September 
25, 1952: 

It seems clear that so long as we are 
forced to employ the draft, because of ac- 
tual combat requirements, we cannot at the 
same time establish any form of training for 
our young men, To attempt this would cre- 


ate more difficulty and injustice than now 
exists. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to our very distinguished and 
well-beloved minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, my 
good friend from Missouri deplores the 
past failure to build up the Reserves, 
I agree with him. But might I say we 
are not going to build up the Reserves 
unless we pass this legislation and give 
eee and provide the means to 

o it. 

I might say that the President of the 
United States also realizes the necessity 
of building up the Reserves. Only re- 
cently I heard him say that if he gets 
this legislation, which is dear to his 
heart, he will make certain the Pentagon 
goes about the job of building up these 
Reserves, because they are essential to 
our country. 

This legislation before us is a vital 
part of the Eisenhower program for 
peace; it is the price we must pay for 
liberty and security. 

Let us face the facts. 

Either America is strong or it is weak. 
The age we live in, the weapons which 
may be hurled against us, leave no 
middle ground upon which we can rest 
our security with halfway measures. 
We must be one or the other. It is up to 
us to choose, today. 

Iam not an advocate of all-out milita- 
rism; my record speaks for that. No 
man who loves this country as I do could 
be. I do, however, support with all my 
conviction the proposal embodied in the 
military Reserve bill. 

As simply as I can, let me say that we 
need this protection as a nation. 

We need it for the freedom and secu- 
rity of other nations as well, now relying 
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on us for the muscles of defense in an 
era of international uncertainty. 

This Congress, this administration— 
the American people—are not respon- 
sible for the situation as it exists today. 
Communist aggression has forced upon 
us a real appraisal of our future. 

We are asking that the youth of Amer- 
ica bear its share of the burden, as it 
always has in the past, and as it will in 
the years ahead. 

Now, however, we have an opportunity 
to make each young man’s share more 
equitable; more reasonable and at the 
same time it will make our country more 
secure. 

A vast standing army is not the an- 
swer. In the long pull ahead our econ- 
omy could not stand the strain. 

The answer lies in a trained Reserve, 
trained in the use of the weapons they 
may be called upon to carry in the com- 
mon defense. 

The question has been asked if this 
National Reserve Plan is universal mili- 
tary training. The answer is that it is 
not. Nor is it any kind of a subterfuge 
by which UMT can be brought in under 
some other name or title. 

I have always opposed UMT and still 
do. 

The Congress, by separate legislative 
action, would have to adopt entirely new 
legislation specifically calling for uni- 
versal military training to bring such a 
system into being. 

UMT is a permanent military pro- 
gram, while the legislation before us to- 
day is strictly a temporary program re- 
quiring renewal action by Congress with- 
in the next 4 years. We need the legis- 
lation to insure our safety in a trouble- 
some period. 

UMT would induct every young man 
when he reaches the age of 18. In con- 
trast, the pending legislation is not uni- 
versal because it imposes a ceiling of 
250,000 in the 6 months’ voluntary pro- 
gram. Every boy who is inducted in 
this classification must do so of his own 
accord. No one is forced to join. 

The value of the strong Reserve force 
is that in modern warfare the danger 
comes from overhead attacks. It would 
be extremely protective for a well- 
trained Reserve force to be in your own 
neighborhood if there should be an un- 
expected attack. As long as we are 
faced with a possible attack from the 
Soviets, we dare not neglect our defenses. 
We dare not risk our freedom. 

There is no one more qualified to advo- 
cate military legislation than President 
Eisenhower. He says the Reserve bill 
before us today will best do the job of 
keeping us strong without providing for 
a big standing army. He certainly 
should know. He is charged with the 
awful responsibility of keeping us safe 
from Soviet aggression. 

No one wants a young man’s career 
interrupted in a time of peace, least of 
all the youngster himself. But the choice 
is not our own or his. The choice rested 
in the hands of the Communist leaders, 
who at the close of World War II set 
forth once again upon the road of con- 
quest and destruction. 

They could have walked with us down 
the pathways of peace. They have not 
done so. 
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The threat to our security will not van- 
ish overnight if we approve the military 
reserve bill. It will not vanish overnight 
if communism suddenly turns on the 
spigot of cooperation and seemingly 
peaceful intent. 

The threat to our security will only 
disappear when we are stronger than we 
have ever been in the history of this 
Nation. For we are faced now and will 
be in the foreseeable future with the 
most formidable aggression-bent dicta- 
torship in history, one with tentacles 
reaching into many nations. 

American history is replete with in- 
stances of volunteers rising to oppose ex- 
ternal threats to our freedom. So, too, 
can our young men of today volunteer 
under this plan, with a minimum dis- 
location in their careers and with a max- 
imum of individual protection at their 
disposal if in the future they are ever 
ordered to the colors. 

In recent years our defenses have been 
modernized, strengthened, redesigned, 
and reoriented to the capabilities and in- 
tent of those who seek to harm us. All 
accept our military reserve program as 
necessary in the overall, long-haul plan- 
ning as the strategy and tactics of an 
atomic cannon or an H-bomb squadron. 

Communism understands and fears 
strength. It uses every weapon at its 
disposal short of war to halt freemen 
from becoming strong. We need only re- 
call recent events when every diplomatic, 
propaganda, and subversive device 
known to Communist aggressors was 
tried in an effort to halt the rearming 
of Western Germany and, even earlier, 
the formation of alliances to add to our 
strength. Such is the threat we face. 

Let us face it unburdened with the lin- 
gering thought that we may not have 
done enough for our own security. Let 
us face it in the traditional American 
way—an equality of duty to God and 
country, in the common good and in the 
heritage of a free people. 

Dare we take chances with the secu- 
rity of the Nation? Shall we vote the 
military Reserves which President Eisen- 
hower, the General Staff, and the mili- 
tary experts say are necessary? I hope 
80 


Let me tell you a story of the past. 
When the Eighth Army was desperately 
seeking to fight its way to the Korean 
coast, there was only one division avail- 
able for relief in this country and this 
could not be dispatched for the fear it 
would be needed elsewhere. More than 
60 days would be needed before another 
division could be raised. 

What a deplorable condition. What 
a tragic situation. We must never let 
that happen again. 

I do not believe the young men want 
this. They are just as intensely patri- 
otic as those who fought, sacrificed, and 
died to build up this great American 
dream. I do not believe the country 
wants this situation either. 

A strong America, strong in its fighting 
forces and strong in its Reserves, is the 
best guarantee of peace. 

We all speak boldly out of our defense 
from communism and its threat. Let us 
show with our votes that we believe in 
putting America in a position that it can 
successfully resist these forces which 
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threaten us. Let us uphold President 
Eisenhower in his noble efforts to stop 
the onward march of communism. Let 
us keep America strong and free. 

The President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State will soon en- 
ter a big power conference from which 
we hope the peace of the world will be 
solidified. The free world, as opposed 
to the Communist orbit, is today in the 
strongest position it has enjoyed in many 
years. In Europe, we have recently 
achieved outstanding diplomatic tri- 
umphs. West Germany has taken its 
place in NATO. Austria has been freed. 
We shall be negotiating from strength; 
communism from the weakness of its 
position. 

Let us not now weaken the hands of 
our leaders, who are working for peace, 
by defeating this bill. Make no mistake 
about it—we will be weakening our posi- 
tion if we do defeat it. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, we will 
shortly have a meeting of the Big Four. 
Are we going to send our representatives 
to this great conference with the vote 
of an American Congress to the effect 
they will not support adequate reserves? 
I hope not, and I do not think so. These 
men should go to that conference and 
talk from strength, a strong America, a 
mighty America, a country which fears 
no nation on earth. If we do that, there 
will be no war, A free America must 
be a strong America. Only the strong 
can be free, and we must keep strong. 
We submit this legislation at the request 
of President Eisenhcwer, the General 
Staff, and all those who are charged with 
our national defense. As Members of 
this House, we can have the satisfaction, 
by supporting this bill, of contributing to 
the safety of America. My friends, we 
have a great choice today, and I beg of 
you to make that choice for America, I 
beg of you to make that choice for those 
whom you have entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of guiding this country. If 
we do, we need not fear the future. We 
shall go forward and meet the great 
challenges that have been given to the 
people of America and lead this free 
world along the pathway of peace to 
finer and better days. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask you, my friends, 
to support this legislation. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader [Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very glad to follow my friend, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin], who is the leader of the Repub- 
lican Party, in the remarks that I am 
about to make. Iam not going to under- 
take any oratorical journey, if I were 
capable of such a journey, but I am 
going to speak to my colleagues from 
the heart, as I feel about the present 
situation and the present bill in connec- 
tion with the world situation warrants. 

Mr. Chairman, my mind goes back to 
3 months before Pearl Harbor, when I 
was down here in the well pleading for 
the passage of a bill calling for the ex- 
tension of the Selective Service Act 
which passed this House by a vote of 
202 to 201. 
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Three months later Pearl Harbor hap- 
pened. I have often thought what would 
have been on the conscience of those 
who voted against that bill if it had been 
defeated, instead of having been passed 
by one vote. 

I remember the talks I had with the 
late immortal Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
many occasions in connection with the 
passage of that bill; how important it 
was to our country. So I hope we will 
not have another such exhibition today. 

Only a few weeks ago, in Bandung, a 
conference took place. What amazed 
me was the fact that representatives of 
small countries gathered there—Mr. 
Romulo from the Philippines, and others 
from other small countries—who chal- 
lenged the big boss from Red China right 
to his face. When I read about that, 
through my mind went the history of 
countless of generations of men and 
women who wanted to be free under God 
and under law; their feelings crystallized 
by the famous saying of Patrick Henry, 
“Give me liberty or give me death,” and 
famous sayings of other men in the past 
who were fighting for liberty under God 
and under law. 

Through my mind runs the memory 
of great speeches made in this Chamber 
in the past by men, human beings, sub- 
ject to hopes, subject to influences, who 
lifted themselves above those things 
where the national interest of the coun- 
try was involved. In the national inter- 
est of our country there is no middle 
aisle. There is no Republican or Demo- 
crat or Independent. We are all Amer- 
icans. 

There are a few other views I want to 
express. Is there any evidence that the 
Soviet Union has changed its intent of 
world revolution and world domination? 
No. Despite the soft talk that is going 
on, is there anyone here who is deceived, 
who does not believe that it is based 
purely upon expediency? Is there any- 
one who feels that they have changed 
their original intent of world revolution 
and world domination? Remember, 
when we are dealing with the Commu- 
nists and their leaders, we are dealing 
with persons who are possessed of the 
minds of world killers, 

Let us remember that we are subject 
to the law of self-preservation, and they 
are subject to it. Remember, we can- 
not deal with them on a spiritual plane, 
because they deny God and they are 
fighting Him, and they are fighting all 
of those of us on earth who believe in 
Him and His word, and who apply it to 
our everyday life. 

We cannot deal with them on an 
idealistic level, because they have no 
ideals. But there is one level on which 
we can deal with them, and that is on 
the level of the law of self-preservation; 
because even the Communists cannot 
deny that the law of self-preservation 
applies to them and their country as it 
does to you and to me and our country, 
and to the other peoples and their coun- 
tries. 

It is only under a policy of strength 
that those who represent our country 
and the other free countries of the world 
can negotiate with those who represent 
the Soviet Union and the dominated 
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countries; not the peoples, but those in 
control of those dominated countries. 

Another observation: The most dan- 
gerous period in a democracy is when 
danger is imminent. Danger is certain- 
ly imminent today. No one can deny 
that. That is when we have got to have 
fortitude. Under peaceful conditions, 
corruption and crime may come, bad as 
they are, but the people can take care 
of that at the ballot box. Under peace- 
ful conditions we can blunder along and 
struggle through. But not when danger 
is imminent. When war is on we have 
got to back our Government. We have 
to win. The law of self-preservation 
compels it, if nothing else. 

But there is that period in between 
peace and actual war when danger is 
imminent that is the most dangerous 
period in a democracy, because public 
opinion operates violently and often- 
times erroneously. 

Mr. Chairman, if Iam going to err, in 
any vote that I cast in this crisis, I am 
going to err on the side of strength rather 
than on the side of weakness. I know if 
there is another sneak attack we are not 
going to make it. I am not going to 
argue whether we should or not, but the 
democracies do not make such an at- 
tack. We know if there is such an at- 
tack it will come from the potential 
enemy we know exists. 

A great man in New York, Cardinal 
Spellman, said in an address before the 
American Legion a year or so ago, and 
I am going to engage in a little plagiar- 
ism of what he said, because I think he 
made one of the most pointed observa- 
tions I have read. It is that it is far 
better in the world of today—and I am 
interpreting what he said and using some 
of his words—it is far better to have too 
much military strength and not need it 
than to have too little military strength 
and need it. 

This bill is not strong enough for me 
but I am supporting it because it rep- 
resents the best that could come out of 
the committee. It represents compro- 
mises, which are healthy in a democracy, 
and I recognize that fact. But from my 
own individual angle it is not strong 
enough for me. 

This bill is the best that could come 
out of the committee. It is a fair bill. 
It is a bill that distributes equitably the 
Sacrifices in the interest of our country. 
Certainly the present system is inequi- 
table, under which a man is drafted or 
served in Korea or World War II and 
then put into the Reserve. This bill is 
an equitable one. There is no compul- 
sion involved. Probably indirectly there 
is some, but you have to have some, to 
some extent, in order to have a ready 
reserve that will be trained and capable 
of use if necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, each and every one of 
us is charged directly with responsibil- 
ity. We are elected as the Represent- 
atives of the people of our districts, and 
we represent our districts, our States, 
and our Nation. We are charged with 
a grave responsibility. I recognize the 
thoughts that run through your mind 
because they run through my mind. 

I submit that we should lift ourselves 
above the human emotions, the human 
thoughts, and consider the world situa- 
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tion, its impact, what it means, whether 
or not the leaders of the Kremlin are 
sincere, and you know they are not. 
They are only engaging in a form of 
cooing and loving because expediency 
dictates it. We cannot eliminate that 
thought and suspicion from our minds, 
having in mind the world situation and 
their desire for world revolution and 
world domination. 

It seems to me clear that each and 
every one of us, living up to the respon- 
sibilities and following the great her- 
itage we have in this body from those 
who served in it in the past, should 
with courage vote for this bill, because 
it represents strength in the world of 
today, when we and other free peoples 
and free countries certainly need 
strength. 

I hope my colleagues will recognize 
the paramount problem in the situation 
that confronts us, steel our minds against 
the human emotions, and simply steel 
our minds in one direction, what in the 
light of the conditions today is for the 
national interest of our country. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. May I say to my col- 
league that whenever I am in doubt 
on a bill of this kind that has to do 
with our national defense, if perchance 
my memory gets hazy or my thinking 
becomes unrealistic or unsound then I 
refer to a news clipping that I always 
carry in my pocket right here in my 
wallet, and which I want to read to you. 
It is a quotation from Lenin, the so- 
called Russian bible. Yes, if ever I have 
any doubts about the tune they are play- 
ing in Moscow—and just what they 
really intend to do, this never fails to 
clear the air and my thinking. Lenin 
Says: 

We are living not merely in a state, but 
in a sytem of states; and it is inconceivable 
that the Soviet Republic should continue for 
a long period side by side with imperialist 
states. Ultimately one or the other must 
conquer. * Meanwhile, a number of ter- 
rible clashes between the Soviet Republic 
and the bourgoise (democratic) states is in- 
evitable. 


That is a blueprint of their plans and 
their dreams of world conquest. In order 
to stop them from taking over the free 
world and ourselves we must remain 
strong. This bill is not perfect but I 
feel it a duty to my country to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
correct; and they will never change. 
They might, for reasons of expedience, 
do this or that. But only the other day, 
I asked Secretary of State Dulles if he 
has any evidence of any change on the 
part of the Soviet leaders as to their in- 
tent for world revolution and world 
domination. He said, “No.” 

Mr. Chairman, let us rise to the re- 
sponsibility which is ours. Let us pass 
this bill today. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the balance of the 
time to the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Vinson]. 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, there is 
little I can say after you have just lis- 
tened to two very strong and forceful 
statements by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, the minority leader, and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], the majority leader. I want 
to publicly commend them for the for- 
cible manner in which they have made 
the issue clear and the unanswerable 
argument that they have set forth as to 
why this bill should be enacted into law. 
I want to say, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] said, this is 
one of the most important bills this ad- 
ministration is going to send to the Con- 
gress during this year. We just cannot 
afford to have this bill recommitted or 
to have this bill defeated. 

Now what is the objective of this bill? 
I might say whenever we enact any law, 
we have an objective, otherwise we would 
not seek to write it on the statute books. 
The objective of this bill, and it is inter- 
woven with other laws, is to have within 
the next 4 years 2,900,000 Ready Reserv- 
ists. We have extended the draft law 
for a period of 4 years. I want you to 
bear in mind how this dovetails with that 
law. This bill is for a period of 4 years. 
It is the hope of this administration that 
in the next 4 years, by bringing in the 
new class of Reservists referred to, we 
can have 2,900,000 Ready Reservists 
when the draft law expires. Of course, 
we all recognize the fact that it is abso- 
lutely necessary in wartime to have a 
draft, but no one wants a draft in peace- 
time. How are you going to get rid of 
the draft? There is only one way in the 
world to get rid of the draft, and that is 
to have somebody to take the place of 
the draftee. Who is going to take the 
place? There is nobody to take the 
place, no one to take the place unless 
you have Reservists. That is one of the 
objectives of this bill—to have a Reserve 
force built up within a 4-year period so 
that when the draft expires there will 
not be as compelling a reason to main- 
tain the draft as there would be if you 
do not have a Reserve. 

What is another objective of this bill? 
We all know it is against-the policy of 
this Government from time immemorial 
to have large standing armies in peace- 
time, We do not want to see the day 
ever come in this great Republic when 
we will be beggars at barracks’ doors. It 
costs something to maintain an Army. 
It costs $5,000 a year to keep a man on 
active duty, and a few days ago we passed 
an appropriation bill providing at the 
end of fiscal year 1956 1,027,000 men in 
the active forces. 

In normal times and in peacetimes 
that is a large number of men under 
arms in America, perhaps the largest 
number ever in the history of the Nation 
in peacetime. 

What is another objective of this bill? 
One of the objectives of this bill is that 
it will not be necessary, when you have 
a virile, large Reserve of 2,900,000 men, 
to keep as large a standing force as you 
have today. What would be the effect of 
that? All you have to do is just follow 
out the plans that are running through 
the mind of this administration. What 
is the effect of that? 
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You save $4,000 on every man. The 
result would be a reduction of the enor- 
mous expenditure for national defense 
which today costs 65 cents of every dollar 
spent by the Government. In other 
words, you begin to go down the high- 
way toward a balanced budget. 

It is my hope, if you pass this bill to- 
day and it is not emasculated by amend- 
ments, that it will enable this adminis- 
tration to embark on a sound program, a 
program which will put them in position 
where they might not have to come back 
here for an extension of the draft unless 
conditions are abnormal. 

It will place them in position where 
they will have a sufficient Reserve so 
they can reduce the strength of the 
standing Army. 

It will place them in a position where 
they can effect a great savings in the 
appropriations for the Department of 
National Defense. 

Is not that worth while? It cannot 
happen, of course, if you do not have a 
Reserve. If you do not have a Reserve 
as provided for in this bill, what do you 
do? You must continue to extend the 
draft, you must continually maintain a 
large standing army, because we are all 
committed to the proposition that we are 
going to remain strong, just as the dis- 
tinguished minority leader pointed out. 
We learned our lesson from experience, 
the lesson of what it means to be weak; 
we are not going to get weak again. 

We have an alternative method here 
today. We can stay strong; we can stay 
strong through a proper Reserve. 

If you do not permit us to maintain a 
Reserve to remain strong, we are forced 
to do but one other thing: Keep a large 
standing force that is costing $5,000 a 
year per man, and keep the draft law on 
the statute books. 

As I have told you, it costs only $1,000 
a year for a reservist. In the appropria- 
tion bill we passed the other day was an 
item of $700 million for reservists. We 
have 700,000 men in the Reserve Force. 
On the other hand, to keep a man in the 
regular service under arms all the time 
costs $5,000 a year. 

A great deal was said by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Missouri, in regard to opening up this 
new program. 

What does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHORT] propose to you? He 
says he is opposed to this bill. 

Whenever I present an indictment I 
feel it is incumbent upon me to also 
present a remedy. Even my friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. BAnůUG N], who I 
think is just as wrong in his proposed 
amendment as he possibly can be, recog- 
nizes the fact that when he is criticizing 
a bill he must offer some alternative. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Snort], the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Curtis}, and my good friend from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT], and a few 
others, all in opposition to this measure, 
do not propose anything. What do they 
propose as an alternative? Not a thing. 

Let us see what happens if you would 
follow their line of logic. Who is sub- 
ject to service in the Reserves today? 
It is the boy who served in World War 
II and it is the boy who served on the 
bleak hills out in Korea. They are your 
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reservists. There are some 700,000 of 
them scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of the Nation. They have 
by your very vote an obligation of a total 
military service of 8 years. If you do 
not pass this bill, if you follow the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Snort], the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS], 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RoosevetT], and their position, who 
would you call in case of a national 
emergency? You would call, first, those 
boys who have already fought 2 or 3 
years on the field of battle and who still 
have a statutory obligation in the Ready 
Reserve. Let us be fair. Is that the 
proper thing to do? 

What do we propose here? We pro- 
pose to put in a new class who have never 
faced combat, and that is all the bill 
does. We say that we want a new class. 
Today’s Ready reservists are the same 
boys who have been shot at before and 
they have served their country bravely 
and heroically. 

It is the law that we voted here im- 
posing a Reserve obligation for 8 years. 
And, if the boys should be called tomor- 
row in a national emergency, who would 
respond? It would be the boy who 
served in Korea and it would be the boy 
who served in World War II, because 
that is your Reserve. Now, I say, do not 
call those boys any more until at least 
we get a new class in here. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. As the gentleman 
from Missouri knows, he has no closer 
friend than I, but there is one matter 
that I would like to clear up, while there 
are present here Members who heard 
the statement read just a little while 
ago. The gentleman from Missouri re- 
ferred to a statement made in the cam- 
paign in 1952 by the then candidate, 
General Eisenhower. In that campaign 
Mr. Eisenhower referred to the fact that 
with the selective service going as it was 
then going, why, it would be difficult to 
integrate a universal military training 
program. Now, the gentleman from 
Georgia, I am sure, understands what 
he meant by that. 

But, let us get at the real facts. At 
that time the shooting was on in Korea. 
We were drafting 50,000 to 60,000 men 
a month, almost all the available men. 
Now, what is the situation today? The 
draft is down to 10,000 a month. So, 
all we are trying to do—and I am glad 
the gentleman pointed it out—is to inte- 
grate a volunteer Reserve program in 
which men will discharge their obliga- 
tion to their country along with a selec- 
tive-service program that we still have 
to have because of the size of the Regu- 
lar Establishment. 

Mr. VINSON. The statement con- 
veyed to my mind that the President 
would have to use the draft as long as 
he did not have a Reserve, and if there 
was a large Reserve force, it might not 
be necessary except in case of war to 
maintain a draft. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 
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Mr. HALLECK. I know that many of 
us have argued—and I think with great 
force—that as long as you have a selec- 
tive-service system and a state of war 
exists, and under that selective-service 
system, subject to necessary deferments 
which we provided, you are taking sub- 
stantially every able-bodied young man. 
Then to give a man an opportunity to 
go into the Reserve for limited training 
and service would be discrimination 
against the man who had to serve for 
the longer period. But, again I want to 
point out that the shooting has stopped 
in Korea and we are in a transition from 
war to peace, and that is what we are 
dealing with now. 

Mr. VINSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, of 
course, I do not want to hurt anyone’s 
feelings, and under no conditions would 
I hurt the feelings of my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Missouri. 
But, the sum and substance of what 
would happen if you continue the pres- 
ent policy under existing law is simply 
that you must continue to call back to 
active duty those that have already 
served. Now, I do not think that is fair. 
I do not think any additional obligation 
should be put upon them until we have a 
new class, and this bill is merely trying 
to bring in a new class under the 6- 
month provision. Now, if you do not do 
that, the result of your failure to do it, 
is to continue to call back, in case of 
national emergency, those that have al- 
ready served their country in time of 
war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
the very thing that every one of our sub- 
committee insisted that those men be 
taken out of the bill. We are not going 
to have anybody in this program who 
received an honorable discharge in an- 
other war, unless he volunteers to serve 
in a Reserve unit. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Would that go for volun- 
teers in the Reserve as well as those who 
were in the Reserve by compulsion? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want to 
say this, that this bill carries out the 
recommendations that we made in com- 
mittee, and in that we sharply criticized 
the military for the manner in which 
they had called back those men with 
prior combat service. 

Mr. VINSON. We all know that no- 
body can be called except the man who 
has previously served. There is no doubt 
about that in the minds of any single 
man on the floor of the House. He is 
the only reservist we have. Then if we 
have an emergency, we do not have any- 
one except him to call. Whom do you 
call? You call the fellow who served in 
World War II and you call the fellow who 
served in Korea, 
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We are trying to offer this opportunity 
to the Congress so that ultimately, when 
we have a proper Reserve force, we can 
reduce our large standing forces and 
may be able to do away with the draft. 
This, in turn, will lessen the expendi- 
tures for the support of the armed serv- 
ices by the difference between $5,000 per 
capita and $1,000 per capita. 

Also, as was pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], we 
want to bring in a new class and not put 
this Ready Reserve obligation entirely 
upon the soldiers of that brave and pa- 
triotic group who served in World War II 
and in Korea. 

I certainly trust that after the Mem- 
bers have had an opportunity to think 
about this, and after having listened to 
all the statements that have been made, 
the House will support this program, will 
back up this administration in its desire 
to create a strong, worthwhile Reserve 
force. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired, and the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “National Reserve Plan.” 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, although I am a newcomer to this 
honorable House and cannot hope to 
have the deep wisdom that comes of long 
years in its service, I do hope that you 
Members will consider the material I 
am going to present. 

I believe this bill is probably the most 
important and the most controversial 
bill that we will vote upon in this ses- 
sion. Ialso believe, with all of my heart, 
that in matters of national defense there 
is no half-and-half sentiment in the 
American people. They want an ade- 
quate national defense—period. The 
question is: What defense is adequate? 
I know the depth of sincerity of the 
Members, and I, for one, will neyer ques- 
tion the sincerity of any Member who 
may vote against this bill. 

For my part, I shall vote for it. 

I come from Chicago, the Nation’s 
second largest city, and the first city on 
the airline over the Polar Cap. 

If there were to be an atomic attack 
on the United States, Chicago is in the 
forefront of the air route. Take my own 
congressional district, for example— 
Chicago’s great Midway Airport is lo- 
cated there. So is the Ford Aircraft En- 
gine Plant. All of the arterial railroads 
to the great Midwest and West pass 
through or at the edge of my district. 
Adjacent of my district are the great 
steel plants which comprise one of the 
largest manufacturing areas in the 
world; the great University of Chicago; 
the Argonne atomic laboratories, 

An atomic attack on Chicago would 
not only constitute an attack upon our 
second largest city, it would be a blow 
to destroy one of our greatest manufac- 
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turing centers and to sever the great East 
and West by knocking out the vital lines 
of communication, all of which for the 
most part pass through Chicago. 

With this thought in mind, I haye 
asked the Nation’s top atomic scientists, 
one of our greatest military generals, and 
civilian atomic authorities for their opin- 
ion on this bill—persons whose opinions 
on this most important legislation I feel 
would be entirely objective. 

Their answers—well-reasoned, deeply 
sincere—would produce the most prayer- 
ful thought in even a person given to 
frivolity. Their answers have opened 
up areas of thought that will, I am sure, 
occupy the Members, and certainly will 
keep me thinking harder and harder for 
years to come. 

To great men such as General Brad- 
ley and former Atomic Energy Chair- 
man Gordon Dean, and others whom I 
shall mention, I directed four very 
fundamental questions: 

First. Does the developing of atomic 
science make universal military train- 
ing imperative or not? 

Second. Would universal military 
training be of benefit in meeting an 
atomic attack? 

Third. Does atomic hydrogen develop- 
ment, in your opinion, lend any addi- 
tional substance to arguments made for 
universal military training? and 

Fourth. How would universal military 
training help in meeting atomic attack, 
if, in your opinion, it would help? 

I do not regard the present bill as 
universal military training; I think it 
is the best possible substitute for UMT, 
and I congratulate the committee for its 
excellent work on this bill. 

Before making up my mind on this 
bill, I sought the opinions of the follow- 
ing men: Gen. Omar Bradley; Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, who was our wartime chief 
of scientific research and development, 
a world-renowned scientist; Hon. Gordon 
Dean, former Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission when the H-bomb 
was perfected and tested; Dr. Harold 
Urey, Nobel prize winner and atomic sci- 
entist, University of Chicago; Dr. Ralph 
E. Lapp, atomic scientist, now associated 
with the Nuclear Science Service; and 
Hon. William W. Waymack, of Iowa, one 
of our first Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioners. 

I believe that, through these men, one 
would obtain the wisest military and 
civilian judgments, 

General Bradley, certainly one of our 
most brilliant and distinguished military 
leaders, replied to my inquiries as follows: 

Referring to your telegram of May 11, an- 
swer to question No. 1: In my opinion, the 
development of atomic weapons together with 
the steadily improving methods of deliver- 
ing them makes universal military training 
even more desirable. Question No. 2: An 
atomic or hydrogen attack on our cities will 
wreak destruction and disorder creating an 
emergency demand for trained and informed 
people best filled by those possessing mili- 
tary training. 

OMAR BRADLEY. 

Dr. Bush stated that we also need suffi- 
cient men in uniform, but he was fore- 
most in emphasizing the need, regardless 
of any military manpower policy, of 
training a sufficient number of atomic 
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scientists, physicists, chemists, and 
others among our young college students 
each year. Knowing the enormous prob- 
lems of maintaining an adequate and 
growing scientific personnel, and under- 
standing perhaps better than any other 
one man, the importance of trained sci- 
entists to a defense program, Dr. Bush 
understandably puts the major emphasis 
on science. 

But, please note this: He does not 
minimize the need for trained manpower 
in uniform. 

Here is his opinion: 


The difficulty in answering your question 
lies in the definition of universal military 
training. If I assume this to mean putting 
every boy through standard training, thus 
cramping the progress of scientific research 
in this country, I would answer that neither 
atomic matters nor any other matters render 
universal military training imperative. On 
the other hand, if I assume it to mean that 
every young man of scientific talents and 
promise would be utilized fully, in uniform 
or out, in matters where he would expedite 
scientific progress and advance himself pro- 
fessionally, the answers would be quite dif- 
ferent. Under these circumstances, universal 
military training would not impede our 
efforts to defend ourselves, in an atomic war 
or any other kind of war. Among many 
other essentials for our security we must not 
injure our scientific progress as long as we 
are in competition with Russia, whether the 
subject is atomic science or other methods 
of waging war. We also need sufficient men 
in uniform, and trained men to call on in 
emergency. But this is not to say that uni- 
versal military training is imperative and 
atomic science does not make it so. 

V. BUSE. 

Dr. Urey has this to say: 

United States should maintain sufficient 
strength in nonatomic weapons to resist ag- 
gression in such places as Korea, Indochina, 
and Formosa without using atomic weapons. 
We should not be in a position where such 
developments may force us to use atomic 
weapons or be completely impotent. Defen- 
sive military forces are very important. My 
technical knowledge on military matters is 
not sufficient to answer your questions au- 
thoritatively. However, I believe that devel- 
opment of atomic weapons has not changed 
problem of UMT essentially. Atomic attack 
would lead to great internal disorder. Re- 
luctantly, I think UMT may be desirable. 
Have shown this telegram to five colleagues 
who agree substantially. 

HAROLD C. UREY. 


Former Atomic Energy Chairman Gor- 
don Dean and Dr. Lapp, both men of 
recognized outstanding ability and com- 
petence in the atomic field, place primary 
emphasis on a highly trained, competent 
civilian defense corps. In connection 
with their letters, I should like to point 
out that the Chicago Sun-Times early 
this year published a tremendously en- 
lightening series of articles on atomic 
warfare, written by a distinguished re- 
porter, Mr. Carl Larsen. The basic 
theme of these articles, which Mr. Lar- 
sen arrived at after months of the most 
painstaking study and interviews, was 
that civilian defense is laggard, unem- 
phasized, lacks money, organization, 
drive, and direction. It is the real step- 
child of national security. Mr. Larsen 
proved that there is lacking a real civil 
defense against atomic attack. The 
Sun-Times did a great public service in 
publishing his reports. They coincide, 
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in great part, with the conclusions of 
Mr. Dean and Dr. Lapp. 

Here is what Chairman Dean has to 
Say: 

Reference is made to your wire of yester- 
day asking four questions and requesting 
my answers: 

1, Does the developing of atomic science 
make universal military training imperative 
or not? 

Frankly, I see very little relationship be- 
tween universal military training and the 
development of atomic science. If anything, 
there is perhaps a negative one. Many ex- 
tremely competent chemists, physicists, and 
metallurgists are today being drafted into 
the armed services. They frequently receive 
no deferment because of their skills—skills 
badly needed in the building of a strong 
atomic energy industry in this country. A 
recent announcement by the War Manpower 
Commission indicates that no special con- 
sideration will be given to highly trained 
young scientists. As you know, we are falling 
behind the Russians in the training of engi- 
neers and scientists. 

2. Would universal military training be of 
benefit in meeting an atomic attack? 

Frankly, I see no connection between uni- 
versal military training and our capacity to 
meet an attack. The elements most neces- 
sary for resisting an attack or preventing one 
are: 

(a) Highly trained intelligence officers 
abroad who can give us warning of an im- 
pending attack. 

(b) Trained technical men on picket ships, 
aerial reconnaissance planes, and at radar 
stations. 

(c) Pilots of all-weather interceptors, 

(d) Antiaircraft units. 

(e) Trained civilian defense workers who 
can bring some order out of the chaos, in 
the event we are hit. 

3. Does atomic hydrogen development, in 
your opinion lend any additional substance 
to arguments made for universal military 
training? 

I think these developments, emphasizing, 
as they do, the very severe effects of atomic 
attack, argue for much more emphasis on 
trained civilians at home who can mitigate 
the disaster. I see no evidence that uni- 
versal military training helps the situation. 

4. How would universal military training 
help in meeting atomic attack, if, in your 
opinion, it would help? 

I believe I have covered this in the answers 
to the previous questions, 

Respectfully, 
Gorpon DEAN. 


Dr. Lapp makes the following observa- 
tions: 


In response to your telegram of yesterday, 
may I say that I have not read the new UMT 
bill and base my remarks upon a general 
understanding of universal military training. 

It would seem to me that all four ques- 
tions which you ask boil down to a single 
query: “What is the relation of UMT to na- 
tional defense involving the threat of nu- 
clear attack?” My opinion is that UMT is 
not critical to nuclear defense, although, of 
course, it does bear upon the overall defense 
posture. My impression is that there are 
many things more vital to atomic prepared- 
ness than UMT. 

My basic philosophy is that UMT goes 
hand in hand with old concepts of mobiliza- 
tion after attack. This, it seems to me, is 
a dated concept. Should an attack come, 
we would not be granted the luxury of mo- 
bilization, but would rather have to fight 
out®of inventory. Moreover, my feeling is 
that the very magnitude of the destruction 
which is now packed into a single weapon 
is so great that even a small-scale attack 
upon our continent would achieve such vast 
injury that we would have to concentrate 
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our energies upon the fundamental issue of 
human survival at home. Under these con- 
ditions, I conceive of soldiers fighting on 
foreign soil as being off the main line of 
our principal problem, which would be sur- 
yival at home. 

The issues involved in what I have tried 
to say are admittedly highly complex. Yet 
it appears to me that our real dilemma 
should war come to our shores will be 
basically civilian in nature, not military. T 
strongly believe that the continued failure 
to provide an adequate home-defense pro- 
gram constitutes a very severe liability in 
our national security, 

Sincerely yours, 
h RALPH E. LAPP, 


William W. Waymack, one of the first 
members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, in his telegram pointed out the 
distaste that all of us have concerning 
anything like universal military training, 
but pointed out our dislike for any type 
of conscription must give way to the 
hard realities of the world in which we 
live. Mr. Waymack stated: 


I have not been immersed in these things 
for several years, do not pose as an authority, 
and can only give as requested my honest 
opinions as of now: First, I am convinced 
that all the complex new weaponry, which 
represents an accelerating and irreversible 
trend, makes more highly trained military 
manpower essential. Developments of 
atomic science are, of course, a major part 
of this. I have been forced rather painfully 
to the judgment that some form of universal 
training is the surest and fairest method. 

Second. The degree to which UMT would 
be of benefit in meeting an atomic attack de- 
pends on the nature, the place, and other 
conditions. In theory, though heaven only 
knows whether we can achieve it in practice, 
trained manpower not part of Military Es- 
tablishment could deal with consequences 
of long-range bombing for mass destruction 
in continental United States. The possibil- 
ity, not too fantastic, of hostile landings in 
such an attack, if only of sples and saboteurs 
to profit by the demoralization, reinforces to 
some extent the argument for instantly 
available trained military units. If we think 
of meeting an atomic attack in terms of 
tactical use of atomic weapons against our 
defenses anywhere on earth, then trained 
military manpower is, of course, vital. 

Third. I do not think the hydrogen de- 
velopment adds much to the case for UMT 
that had not already been added by fission 
weapons. 

Fourth. How would UMT help in meeting 
atomic attack? My personal answer is partly 
given in comments above. The rest of it 
boils down to the question as to how we can 
best, surely and fairly, provide adequate, 
highly trained military manpower available 
whenever needed. These forces must, in the 
world’s present state, be ready, not just a 
potential. We are not likely again to have 
time to mobilize while other nations hold 
the line. Some form of UMT must be con- 
sidered. I think, not in a vacuum but in 
direct comparison with specific other meth- 
ods that may be advocated, such as Selective 
Service. Selective Service saw us through in 
the Korean conflict, but, in my judgment, it 
was full of regrettable inequities. 

Finally, in response to your request for 
“any other points,” I shall say that any free 
society can well be concerned about the 
long-run risks involved in UMT as a perma- 
nent institution, or about the permanent 
maintenance of huge Armed Forces and 
trained Reserves, however raised. These 
risks, foreseen and as far as possible guarded 
against, I think we have to take. I repeat, 
that as of now, I think our traditional and 
proper national distaste for anything resem- 
bling UMT should give way to the hard reali- 
ties. I would personally favor preserving, in 
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relevant legislation, the principle of no per- 
manence. Though the crystal ball is cer- 
tainly opaque as to how long temporary 
will be, congressional reconsideration from 
time to time, implicit in our system anyhow, 
would well be recognized explicitly, I think, 
as legislative intent. 
W. W. WAYMACK, 


Neither Chairman Dean, Dr. Bush, or 
Dr. Lapp touch directly upon a point 
that was brought out in Dr. Urey’s tele- 
gram, namely that atomic attack would 
lead to great internal disorder, and that 
for that reason—which Dr. Urey implied 
rather than stated directly—a widely 
trained citizenry would be essential. As 
a veteran, I know that the essentials of 
Military training and organization would 
be vital in case of atomic attack; the 
more widely this training were spread 
among our civilian population, the more 
quickly and adequately we could meet 
the conditions of attack. Dr. Bush also 
makes the point, I should like to em- 
phasize, that “we also need trained men 
to call on in emergency.” 

These opinions, while not unanimous, 
and while some emphasize one point and 
one another, all weigh up to a compelling 
conclusion. We must have an adequate- 
ly trained citizenry in our Reserves. 

We cannot wait until we are attacked, 
for survival in the atomic age depends 
upon preparedness in advance of an 
attack. 

If we are prepared in advance, the at- 
tack is less apt to materialize. 

If we are unprepared, the attack is 
more apt to materialize. 

Under such conditions and such a bur- 
den of military and atomic advice, to my 
mind, there is only one decision left. 

That is to vote for the present bill. 

That I shall do. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I very seldom speak in 
the House on bills that do not come from 
the Committee on Appropriations. But 
I have had experience serving upon the 
Navy subcommittee in the old days and 
on the Army subcommittee in the old 
days and in the Defense Department 
committee currently where I have had a 
very considerable opportunity to study 
the situation what the United States is up 
against. I come to this conclusion. Un- 
less the United States adopts this bill, we 
are going to be set adrift. We are going 
to have to maintain a tremendous stand- 
ing army, and we are going to have a 
tremendous defense bill to pay. Frankly, 
I believe we can have just as good de- 
fense with this bill and the reserve that 
it will create as we could if we had a 
larger standing army. I believe that, be- 
cause I believe they can be integrated 
into the Army in a very short period, if 
they have the kind of training provided 
for in this bill. It is a different bill from 
that which was recommitted a couple of 
years ago, because it had a special-privi- 
lege clause set up in it. It is a bill that 
is designed to meet the situation that ex- 
ists today, and I hope the House of Rep- 
resentatives will use its good judgment 
and vote for the bill and not permit any 
amendments that are designed to wreck 
it or prevent the bill from being effective. 
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If it is effective, unquestionably in the 
days to come we are going to be able to 
get along with a smaller standing army 
and be able to get along with less ex- 
pense, and we need to get along with less 
expense, because we have so many things 
that we really need to do for national de- 
fense, such as maintaining our ammuni- 
tion, and our munitions in order and 
building up our airplanes. This is going 
to cost a whale of a lot of money, and 
unless we are prepared to meet that 
without running behind, the liberties 
and the successes of our people are seri- 
ously endangered. 

I cannot see how voting for this bill 
should be any embarrassment to anyone. 
For my own part, I was one of the 203 
who voted for the extension of the draft 
just before World War II, and no one 
ever questioned me about it. I have al- 
ways voted for what I believed to be in 
the interest of national defense. To my 
mind this is in the interest of national 
defense, and it is also in the interest of 
an intelligent, forward-looking economi- 
cal approach to the problem we have to 
face. 

I hope the membership will support 
this bill wholeheartedly, that we can 
have a solution to our military situation. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, during the debate on this legisla- 
tion, many fearful specters have been 
called up, including the dismal vision of 
this country—through passage of this 
bill—embarking on a goosestep march 
toward military dictatorship. 

But among these specters facing us 
today, there can be no veiling thick 
enough to hide nor cloud large enough 
to cover the simple, concrete fact that in 
this world, at the absolute bidding of 6 or 
7 despots, there are millions of armed 
men and that these armed men are 
threatening today to commit aggression 
against the free world. 

I am as opposed as anyone in this 
Chamber to any legislation that compels 
any American citizen to do anything 
other than to respect the legitimate 
rights and freedoms of his fellows. But 
I also am convinced that during this pe- 
riod of tension, we in Congress cannot 
afford to ignore the existence of our ene- 
mies abroad or their strength of arms 
and size of their standing armies. 

The program that will be brought into 
being under this legislation is, I believe, 
the best answer available to the situa- 
tion now confronting us. 

If this measure were compulsive in the 
sense of requiring all of our youth to 
serve long months in the Regular Army, 
I would probably be against it even with 
the current threats from abroad. For- 
tunately, it is not compulsive. This bill 
gives us a democratic answer to a situa- 
tion that some military extremists be- 
lieve can only be met by a larger stand- 
ing army. 

Some of my mail in opposition to this 
measure has cited the rise of military 
cliques in nations having compulsory 
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military training. The same letters have 
cited the temptation a large army creates 
for war. But we must always remember 
that a defenseless nation also presents 
an overwhelming temptation to war to 
the warlike. 

We do not want that to happen here 
and I think this legislation is designed 
to prevent that happening here. 

In the first place, the entire program 
is voluntary at the outset. A youth has 
his choice of taking this program re- 
quiring 6 months’ training and 7 months 
of Reserve obligation or he can take his 
chances—about 1 in 8—of being drafted 
for 2 years into active service. 

I am not fearful of a Reserve force, 
subject to the nominal training require- 
ments this legislation sets up, becoming 
the political weapon of a military clique 
or a self-propelled weapon of aggression. 
On the contrary, by this method we uti- 
lize the vast manpower reserves of our 
civilian population, a population that— 
except for short training periods—is en- 
gaged in civilian activities, raising fam- 
ilies, buying homes, preparing for the 
future. 

A Reserve made up of men engaged in 
civilian activities is not fertile ground in 
which to plant the seeds of militarism. 
Such a Reserve force is not likely to be 
talked into waging an unnecessary war. 

If one 6-month period of training un- 
der the military, plus another 7 months 
scattered over a 7-year period can make 
an American the subject of the military 
and a willing victim for the most war- 
like among them, then I have sadly over- 
estimated the independence of our citi- 
zenry. 

This legislation is a good American 
answer to a situation that, through no 
fault of ours, has required us to main- 
tain a military strength we hope and 
pray to our Heavenly Father, we may 
never be called upon to use. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, somebody said that 
if you stay around here long enough you 
can observe quite a variety of things. 
We are witnessing a good example of 
that right now. Last week, without 
quibbling, the House passed a $30 bil- 
lion appropriation for the armed serv- 
ices. That is a lot of money, but the 
spending of it—and much more—is im- 
perative in order to prepare ourselves for 
the grave and real dangers that confront 
us and the free world today. 

Yet, while a week ago we proudly ap- 
proved $30 billion for national defense, 
this week we hear all manner of quib- 
bling over a bill which we are assured 
is the very minimum in the way of nec- 
essary Reserve training legislation. 
Like the $30 billion, this, too, is to make 
America stronger and better able to wage 
a quick, effective, and decisive war, if 
one should be forced upon us. The 
great American Legion says this bill is 
a minimum requirement. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars assures us this measure 
constitutes a minimum, if we are to have 
a real Army Reserve program, and not 
just a paper Reserve as we now have. 

Mr. Chairman, surely we have learned 
some lessons in recent years in regard 
to preparedness, and that vital time 
element that is involved. 
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In World War I, 14 months passed be- 
fore the first United States division was 
put into action. 

In World War IT, 8 months elapsed be- 
fore the Marines invaded Guadalcanal, 
and it was 11 months after Pearl Har- 
bor before our troops landed in North 
Africa. 

In Korea, because of shortage of avail- 
able troops, it was some months before 
we were able to fight, except for delaying 
actions. The delay that time was almost 
disastrous. 

In the past, circumstances gave us 
time to prepare, to train and to equip. 
But gradually that time allowance has 
been reduced, and as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Burgess has said, where 
we reckoned lead time by months in 
those wars, in the future we may have 
to think in terms of weeks, days, and 
even hours, 

Mr. Chairman, let us recall for a mo- 
ment our shortsightedness after World 
War Il—and we all share the blame for 
it. We disarmed in the face of the 
mounting Communist threat. We dis- 
continued the draft. Peacetime train- 
ing, in which some of us believed, was 
condemned from the pulpits, the house- 
tops, and from the well of this House. 
So, when the fire broke out in Korea we 
found ourselves with nearly 2 million 
young men, with no military training 
whatever, who had come of military age 
following World War II. In the dark 
hour of the emergency, as our troops 
were being pushed ever closer to that 
little ring around Pusan, General Mac- 
Arthur called desperately for more men, 
more trained men. There was no time to 
train green recruits. Days and even 
hours meant everything. Nearly a mil- 
lion veterans of World War II were called 
to duty, almost overnight. 

Tears were shed here yesterday be- 
cause of the inconvenience that would 
result if a comparatively small group of 
young men should be subjected, under 
the terms of the pending bill, to the 
hardships and inconvenience of a little 
peacetime training. Somebody thought 
it might possibly interfere with a month 
or two of their schooling. Somebody 
else thought it might possibly upset their 
plans because they as reservists could in 
an emergency be called to active duty 
after they are married and settled down 
and perhaps engaged in business. 

But it would seem much more appro- 
priate for these harbingers of incon- 
venience to a few in the future to take 
time out to say a few words about the 
hardships to hundreds of thousands in 
the past—perhaps caused directly be- 
cause of the failure of the Congress in 
the past to do precisely the thing that we 
are requested to do here today. 

Those men—most of them—who went 
away to fight in the Korean war left 
wives and children and homes and busi- 
nesses behind them. Although they had 
fought in one war for their country, they 
were called upon to go away to fight in 
another one—leaving behind them some 
2 million young men of military age who 
could not be made ready for the emer- 
gency because there was not enough 
time to train them. Do you want to per- 
petuate that sort of condition? 
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The question before us today is sim- 
ple, Do you really want an effective 
Army Reserve program? There is noth- 
ing drastic about this bill we are con- 
sidering. It implements the present pro- 
gram, and gives young men several alter- 
natives in their Reserve training. It fills 
a very essential need if we are to have a 
real and not a paper Army Reserve. 

Mr. Chairman, if our freedom is chal- 
lenged today to the extent that last 
week we were justified in voting, in one 
fell swoop, $30 billion of the taxpayers’ 
hard-earned money to help protect 
America and the free world, surely that 
challenge is serious enough this week to 
justify this legislation. The strength 
and security of this country are in- 
volved in the vote that is cast here today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And the 
mistakes that were made at that time 
should not be charged against the people 
in charge of this program today. It is 
claimed that the people today will not 
do a good job, but they are talking about 
mistakes made in the past. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman is pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to our good friend the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHORT], and I 
have also listened to our very good friend 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. I have also 
listened to other speakers on this pro- 
posed legislation with a great deal of 
interest. This legislation has given me 
great concern and I presume every Mem- 
ber of the House is greatly concerned as 
to what position he should take on this 
measure. Everybody is asking one an- 
other, “How are you going to vote?” So 
there is a bit of concern and skepticism 
in the minds of the Members as to what 
position they should take on this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Now, I might say that there are times 
when I have to part with my good friend 
from Missouri, whom I admire greatly, 
a man of outstanding and unusual abil- 
ity; also, I think that my chairman will 
agree with me that I do not always con- 
cur with him, either. I have listened to 
many hours and days of debate and dis- 
cussion of this proposed legislation in 
committee and on the floor of the House, 
and it is my opinion that the committee 
has turned in a very fine performance 
with a very difficult problem. We all 
agree that this legislation is going to 
require some refinement, but under the 
circumstances I think it is the best pos- 
sible legislation that could be brought 
to the Members of this House as a basis 
to initiate the much-needed Reserve 
program. 

Let me say to the Members of the 
House that I think we should be practical 
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realists. We have left our guards down 
on a number of occasions on our defense 
programs, and at times found ourselves 
in great difficulty with the result that 
American youths, who usually know 
nothing whatsoever about these situa- 
tions, are plunged into a cataclysm of 
war without being properly trained. 
After World War I we listened to the 
pacifists, and we sank our battleships and 
we destroyed our fortifications and we 
put our trust in treaties with people that 
we thought were as rightminded as our- 
selves, Whathappened? We paved the 
way for the dictators and the tyrants of 
Europe that followed, the Trotskys, the 
Lenins, the Stalins, the Hitlers, the 
Himmlers, the Goerings, the Heinrichs, 
the Mussolinis, and the Tojos. We sat 
complacently by while they built up 
great military strength in Europe and 
Asia, and we were catapulted into World 
War II totally unprepared. So, what 
happened then? America went all out 
building planes and tanks and ships and 
guns, training the youth of America to 
develop a mechanized military strength 
to meet the demands to save the world 
from the tyranny of the dictatorships of 
Europe. So I thought after that that 
we would exhibit some good, sound com- 
monsense; that we had learned the hard 
way, the practical, realistic lessons of 
war. But no. The Members on the 
floor of this House demanded that we 
skeletonize our Army, that we skeletonize 
our Navy, that we skeletonize our Air 
Force; bring the boys back home; get 
them out of the service. And we did. 

I remember going over to the Congres- 
sional Library to listen to General Mar- 
shall, when he was trying to explain that 
we had 13 to 15 million men going ahead 
and that it was quite a difficult task to 
make an about-face, stop this war 
mechanism in its tracks, and bring the 
boys back home, and asking that they be 
patient and give consideration to the dif- 
ficult problems that confronted them. 
But the Members were hearing from back 
home and the drive was on to get the 
men out of the service. 

The Russians were sitting on the side- 
lines watching the position we would 
take and watched us demobilize our 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps. And we did. 
We skeletonized our Army, our Navy, 
and our Air Force and immediately the 
Russians got tough with us. 

Then, back in 1949, we cut back a $17 
billion defense program to $14 billion, 
Then a new Secretary came in and he 
cut it back a couple of billion more from 
$14 billion. And when we got through 
we had a skeletonized Army, Navy, and 
Air Force and in no position to make any 
kihd of a defense. Again, we had not 
learned the practical and realistic les- 
sons of war. 

The Communist dictators were ramp- 
ant and watching us on the sidelines. 
They realized that we again would go 
down the line of demobilization and that 
they would catch us unprepared. Once 
again we skeletonized our defenses. 
And what happened? The Communists 
started to harass us and to haunt us, 
around the vast perimeters of the world. 
Then suddenly, with no warning, there 
was an outbreak of war in Korea. We 
were caught with our guard down again, 
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totally unprepared in manpower and 
equipment. 

So again we rushed into a program 
of building up a great national defense 
strength. We shipped our boys to Korea, 
with but little basic training. We had 
but few troops in the Far East. We had 
nothing but a few obsolete tanks and 
bazookas in Japan. And those boys were 
sent in to fight a highly developed 
mechanized enemy. You know the re- 
sults. 

They nearly drove us back into the 
sea at Pusan, the most humiliating in- 
cident in the military history of this 
great Nation of ours. 

Now again the Communists are sitting 
on the sidelines watching patiently and 
we are again hearing talk about a peace- 
ful and stabilized world. We all want 
a peaceful and stabilized world. But let 
me say to the Members of the House 
that I want our Nation to have the great- 
est military strength that this country 
has ever known to meet any and all de- 
mands that may be made upon us any 
time, any place in the world, so if an 
emergency should arise or if we are cata- 
pulted into another war we will be set 
to meet it. 

So in the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices we have been trying to come up with 
some kind of a program to build up our 
Reserve corps. Do you think it is fair 
that we should build up our Reserves 
from World War II and Korean war 
veterans and then, if we are suddenly 
found in another emergency, to again 
call back these same combat veterans 
to do the fighting? That does not make 
sense. They played their part in World 
War II and Korea and played it well. 

We are now trying to develop a pro- 
gram to build up the Reserves, to give 
us strength, so that these boys will not 
again have to be taken away from their 
places of business, their professions; 
their very lives and families disrupted. 
We can do it with this bill. 

I do not say it is a perfect bill. But 
I do say it is a basis upon which we can 
work to build up our national strength 
and build up our Reserve corps. 

Certainly. these training programs 
build fine Americans. They teach boys 
discipline, love of country, devotion to 
duty, and those fundamentals and ideals 
and principles of our Government. And 
we can do it with the kind of a program 
proposed in this legislation. 

So today let us look at this whole pro- 
gram from the standpoint of what it 
means to America, what it means to the 
people of the world, what it means to 
returning a war-torn world to stability 
and peace. I am Satisfied that if we 
vote for this program, we will have the 
basis upon which to build a great Re- 
serve corps and give great strength to 
our national defense program. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike out the last word. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. GAVIN. I just went back to my 
seat, and somebody said, “How are you 
going to vote on the bill?” So permit 
me to make myself clear, I am support- 
ing the bill. I thought I had already 
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made myself clear. I thank the gentle- 
man for giving me this time. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
for that interruption. So that I will 
not have the same experience, I will say 
at the outset that I am going to support 
this bill, and I sincerely hope that the 


great majority of the Members of this 


House will support it. 

As the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] said a moment ago, I can see 
nothing in this legislation that would 
embarrass anyone or cause anyone not 
to give his support to this legislation. 

The Reserve program which is em- 
bodied in H. R. 5297, otherwise referred 
to as the national Reserve plan, is an 
essential ingredient in our national de- 
fense. 

I believe there are two basic facts in 
the present world situation which make 
stronger Reserves for the United States 
an absolute necessity. These are: 

First. We need far larger forces to 
deter potential aggressors than it is pos- 
sible for us to maintain on a permanent 
basis without seriously crippling our 
economy. 

Second. We need a trained Reserve, 
organized and ready, that can react 
swiftly in event of an enemy attack. 
Under the hard conditions of modern 
warfare time is no longer on our side in 
equipping and training military forces. 
Distance and ocean barriers are no pro- 
tection. 

We are faced with potential enemies 
who can afford to support enormous con- 
centrations of military personnel by the 
simple expedient of forcing subhuman 
standards of living upon the ordinary 
citizen. 

Three months ago the Chinese Reds 
ordered a sweeping overhaul of their 
armed forces, and instituted a compul- 
sory active and Reserve training pro- 
gram for every man from his 18th to 
his 40th birthday. In Soviet Russia 
every emphasis continues to be given to 
the heavy industrial production upon 
which military machines depend. No- 
body today seriously discounts the Rus- 
sian capacity to wage intercontinental 
war with nuclear weapons, i 

Thus the Communist powers of the 
world stand today—armed to the teeth 
and determined to grow ever stronger 
in military capacity. From their posi- 
tion of massive armed might they sup- 
port their worldwide program of infil- 
tration and subversion, espionage, pres- 
sure, and outright intimidation of peo- 
ples in free countries. 

Their leaders may change and their 
slogan may vary from time to time, but 
they have never given any true evidence 
of a change in their basically hostile 
outlock. 

The people of the United States repre- 
sent the greatest single deterrent to a 
total engulfment of freedom by the Com- 
munist bloc of nations. Our problem is 
to find an adequate means of coping 
with the hostility of these potential 
foes without either regimenting our 
people or bankrupting our national 
economy. 

In this connection let us bear in mind 
the President’s serious warning that the 
cold war may last for another 50 years— 
always barring the possibility of a hot 
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war, or the miracle of a change in atti- 
tude by the Communist dictators. 

Now, how are we going to maintain a 
suitable strength on such a long-term 
basis, without serious injury to our econ- 
omy and the living standard which it 
supports, unless we rely upon trained Re- 
serves? Obviously, a powerful Reserve 
has now become mandatory. 

We are spending billions of dollars to- 
day upon the maintenance of our de- 
fenses. We unquestionably have high 
quality and sound training in our Active 
Forces. For an additional ultimate ex- 
penditure of approximately $1 billion a 
year we can have a well-organized and 
properly trained military Reserve to back 
up our Regular Forces. 

Nobody would suggest that this is a 
negligible sum of money. But when we 
refiect upon the tremendous costs of a 
war, and when we further reflect upon 
the well-nigh unbelievable destructive 
power of nuclear weapons, then it seems 
to me that we shall be pennywise and 
pound foolish if we do not give ourselves 
the protection which a Ready Reserve 
will provide. I do not believe that any 
kind of monetary argument can be used 
in opposition to this Reserve plan. 

H. R. 5297 authorizes a flexible pro- 
gram which strikes a proper balance be- 
tween the demands of our national se- 
curity and the capacity of a healthy and 
expanding economy to support it. Fur- 
thermore, in providing definite plans for 
the efficient utilization of manpower it 
provides our military forces and the in- 
dustrial structure of the country with 
a better working partnership. 

There are a number of provisions in 
the National Reserve plan which are 
primarily concerned with equitable and 
intelligent manpower utilization, These 
include: 

First. Continuance of present student 
and occupational deferments and ex- 
emptions. 

Second. Institution of a screening 
process continually in operation in 
peacetime. 

Third. The selective recall of standby 
reservists in the event of mobilization, 

Fourth. Statutery prohibition on in- 
voluntary Reserve training participation 
by men who were on active service prior 
to July 27, 1953—the Korean truce date. 

Fifth. The provision, under Presiden- 
tial authorization, for the selection of 
persons with critical skills engaged in 
defense-supporting industries and re- 
search who may be allowed to fulfill their 
military obligation by 6 months’ training 
and a 7-year Reserve obligation. 

Taken in the aggregate, these provi- 
sions define the numbers of men who 
might be called in an emergency, as well 
as assuring that injustices of the past 
will be avoided. 

Screening criteria are designed to as- 
sure that reservists in the Ready Reserve 
are really available for recall, and that 
Ready reservists who have critical skills 
and are in excess of the military require- 
ments for those skills may be screened 
and transferred to the Standby Reserve. 
The Standby Reserve is subject to recall 
only in an emergency declared by the 
Congress. 

The screening process, therefore, is 
expected to work toward a fair allocation 
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of skilled and technical personnel be- 
tween the military and civilian economy. 

Provision for selective recall of the 
Standby Reserve in the event of a mobili- 
zation is a further insurance that men 
will not again be indiscriminately re- 
turned to service. The National Reserve 
plan provides a rather radical departure 
from the present process of recall by 
installing this “buffer” provision to as- 
certain that personnel in great demand 
for a community or economy require- 
ment are not abruptly taken from such 
positions. 

On the recommendation of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, this recall 
method will be under the administration 
of the Selective Service System. Existing 
appeal rights will be maintained. 

In the past when war has unavoidably 
come to us, we have been fortunate in 
having a grace period of as high as 2 
years in coming to our full peak of mo- 
bilized manpower and industrial pro- 
duction. Today we have neither time 
nor space advantages, and we would be 
totally involved in a war from its outset. 

The National Reserve plan provides 
means whereby we can do much of our 
military-industrial planning in advance 
of any conceivable conflict. It allows us 
to do so, not in anticipation of a war, 
but in a good common sense attitude of 
being prepared. 

We require manpower policies which 
will give our industrial planners some 
clear idea of the numbers of men who 
would be called to service immediately, 
and those who would be called later. 
We need policies which allow employers 
to know definitely and absolutely which 
of their key men would be taken, and 
which would be retained in their jobs. 

The new Reserve program provides 
for these needs. In return, employers 
have a clear and mandatory obligation 
to cooperate fully with the Reserve pro- 
gram, and to encourage those men who 
take part in it. 

The National Reserve plan will work in 
harmony with other industrial mobiliza- 
tion policies which are currently being 
studied. It would bring an element of 
stability into the mobilization picture 
which has been sadly absent in the past. 

I know of no military authority in 
the country who would claim that in 
the event of war we will have no need 
for a smoothly functioning mobilization 
program, in which the total resources 
of our manpower and industrial might 
could be brought swiftly to bear. On 
the contrary, all of our military experts 
have pointed to the essentiality of hav- 
ing such a program. 

The national Reserve plan will go a 
long way toward providing us with ex- 
actly such a program. We must have 
timely protection such as this if we are 
to face the future with any degree of 
confidence whatsoever. 

When the Department of Defense pre- 
sented the national Reserve plan to the 
subcommittee of which I am a member, 
the plan contained several features to 
which I was opposed. 

These were: 

First. A 10-year military obligation 
for personnel entering the 6-month 
training program. 
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Second. The discharge under condi- 
tions less than honorable for reservists 
who fail to participate in reserve train- 
ing programs. 

Third. No limit as to the size of the 
Ready Reserves, and no restriction on 
the numbers to be ordered by the Presi- 
dent during a presidentially proclaimed 
emergency. 

In addition, there were several fea- 
tures not covered in the plan which I 
considered essential. These are— 

First. There was no assurance that all 
ROTC graduates would be commissioned. 

Second. There was no assurance that 
the National Guard would be provided 
with personnel to maintain the guard at 
its approved strength. 

Third. There was no limits as to the 
minimum or maximum number to be 
enlisted in the 6-month training pro- 
gram. 

All of the above features—both those 
to which I was opposed and those which 
were not properly taken care of have 
been resolved by your committee and are 
amply provided for in the bill now being 
considered. 

I endorse this bill and recommend its 
full support to you. I assure you that 
it provides the legislation which the 
President requested in his special mes- 
sage of January 13. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I have 
mentioned this before to the gentleman 
who is speaking. Yesterday someone 
brought to the attention of the House a 
statement that the Naval Reserve Asso- 
ciation was not supporting this measure. 
They were highly incensed, and sent me 
this telegram and asked me to read it in 
the Recorp this morning. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Naval Reserve Association quoted as 
against H. R. 5297. NRA was against orig- 
inal administration bill H. R. 2667 because 
of compulsory features. NRA is in favor of 
H. R. 5297 and urges its passage. 

CLAYTON BURWELL. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman just said, or at least I under- 
stood him to say, that he did not know 
of any reason why anyone should op- 
pose the bill. 

Mr. PRICE. I did not say it exactly 
that way. I said I could not see, as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] 
said, how anyone could be embarrassed 
in giving his full support to this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman for the correction. If 
the members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee will give some of us an oppor- 
tunity, we will try to tell you why some 
of us cannot support it. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman, 
That is what makes this a great country, 
We all express our own opinions here 
in the well of the House. 

I may as well say at the outset that 
when this legislation was first proposed 
and came down to our committee I had 
some misgivings about it. I made some 
noise in opposition to the plan originally, 
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But I sat day in and day out, weeks and 
weeks, on this legislation, and I know 
that this is a Reserve plan written by 
Congress itself, by a congressional com- 
mittee. It is true that the original pro- 
posal came down from the military, from 
the Pentagon, but I know of no other 
piece of legislation that has been gone 
over more thoroughly by a congressional 
committee than this Reserve plan. I 
think we have a plan here that the great 
majority of the Members of this House 
can conscientiously support, and I am 
convinced they will do so, because I 
know we are all interested in national 
security. I know we want a Reserve 
plan that will work. I think this plan 
will work. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services said 
that this was only for 4 years. Does the 
gentleman believe that after 4 years 
we could do away with the draft law and 
this emergency law, too? 

Mr. PRICE. Of course, I am not a 
prophet, but I will say this, that another 
Congress when that time comes will be 
in a position to make that decision. 
It is not permanent legislation, it is leg- 
islation with a time limit, with an ex- 
piration date, that can be reconsidered 
at an appropriate time. I would not 
want to speak for the Congress 4 years 
from now because I, like many others, 
may not be here at that time. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Since there 
is a termination date in the legislation 
of 1959, I believe, would it be wise to 
make a termination date say of 4 years, 
perhaps, in the time that they are in 
the Reserve to correspond with the ter- 
mination date in the legislation? 

Mr. PRICE. Not for the completion of 
the Reserve obligation, otherwise you 
would not have much of a plan to de- 
velop a Reserve. The idea of the Re- 
serve is to produce a back-up force for 
your military organization. One of the 
main ideas of this plan is to help us to 
reduce the standing military force. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague on the committee. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Does not the gen- 
tleman remember that the gentleman 
from Maryland in the subcommittee 
moved that we write our own bill, and 
we have done that very thing? 

Pa PRICE. That is exactly what we 

d. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
we, as a subcommittee had the assistance 
of the spokesman for all of the reserves 
of the country as they sat around the 
table and assisted writing this bill? 

Mr. PRICE. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have all listened 
with more than considerable interest for 
almost 2 days to the arguments which 
have been propounded by many of my 
colleagues who are obviously working to 
build up the proper frame of mind to 
give this measure a better chance to 
pass. It is the old story wherein psy- 
chology is used in an effort to scare us 
into acquiescence. To follow the think- 
ing which has been advanced by some 
of the proponents of this measure would 
no doubt cause many of us to leave the 
Congress in a state of fright. It is the 
same argument which has been repeated 
time and time again when this type 
measure is before the Congress. We are 
told that we are on the brink of war; 
we are told that we may be annihilated 
immediately if some form of universal 
military training bill is not passed. An 
attempt is made to cause those who are 
not stampeded into this line of thought 
to feel as if the hour of doom is about 
to strike and they are responsible be- 
cause of their reticence to go along with 
the military. 

Take a look at Germany. She im- 
posed universal military training on her 
citizens with the thought that she would 
become invincible but today she is non- 
existent as a military power. What 
nation under the sun which has prac- 
ticed universal military training has 
been able to continue in existence as a 
military power? They have all gone the 
same way. We are told that we are 
missing the point, and while my time is 
short, I do hope to be able to get over a 
few basic fundamentals in what I have 
to say. There is a lot of talk about the 
fairness of universal military training. 
To me this is grossly unfair. What fair- 
ness is there in the idea of picking a 
young boy before he has time to receive 
the full guidance or training of his par- 
ents at home, taking him from his 
mother’s knee and the parental counsel 
of his father, and placing him in a mili- 
tary organization? You may say this 
is not universal military training but it 
certainly leaves the door wide open for 
military training. Whocan dispute that 
the time to build character in our youth 
is from 14 to 19 years of age? Who can 
dispute that the best place to build char- 
acter is at home under the guidance, 
the care, the love, and the interest of a 
mother and father? One of our Nation's 
foremost problems today lies in the large 
proportions of juvenile delinquency that 
exists and that is a fact we deplore but 
here today not one word has been said 
about the spiritual factor of this measure. 
Not one word is said which would enable 
the fathers and mothers of these boys 
and girls to teach them to worship God 
in the way they saw fit. We come to the 
cause of why we have won our wars. 
Some say that it is because of prepared- 
ness but we must not lose sight of a factor 
which is equally as powerful. May I say 
on this floor today that the most power- 
ful force in the whole world and some- 
thing we are inclined to omit too much 
of the time is the power of prayer and 
humility before God Almighty. 

Yes, we have won our wars but count- 
less thousands of fathers and mothers 
have spent nights in prayer for their 
sons who were engaged in war on foreign 
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battlefields. None can deny that this 
has had its effect. Let us not say we are 
doing one thing and do something else. 
Let us not give the impression that what 
is proposed is for only a few years. Let 
it be clearly understood at the outset 
that what is proposed is for a period of 
8 long years and not just a short time. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my sincere hope 
that we here today will not be swayed 
by the words of those who clatter the 
swords. Without a doubt the military 
want this bill, and the people who are 
getting ready for war want this bill; yes, 
Mr. Chairman, it is imperative that we 
get ready for something else, too. We 
must be ready to give the youth of our 
Nation a chance for their fathers and 
mothers to prepare them mentally, 
morally, and spiritually, for by so doing 
our Nation will surely be a stronger, bet- 
ter place in which to live. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
seek recognition as a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The . The gentleman 
has been recognized; he does not need 
to offer a preferential motion. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, in my judgment—and that is 
all anyone can express—the present bill, 
with somewhat similar legislation previ- 
ously enacted, with legislation which will 
certainly follow, will more grievously af- 
fect the lives of more people than any 
legislation which has been enacted in the 
last 20 years. This bill and legislation 
designed to accomplish the same purpose 
will order and rule the lives of our young 
women and young men, affect the ability 
of our future citizens to pay the taxes 
which must be levied and collected if we 
are to have a national defense, if the 
Armed Forces are to continue to exist. 
A man in the armed services is not pri- 
marily a taxpayer. 

Certainly, a young man whose plans 
for a future existence are rendered im- 
possible of accomplishment by forced 
military service will never be able to con- 
tribute as generously through tax dollars 
as he would if left free to plan and order 
his own future. A man in the armed 
services is a liability rather than an asset 
if considered solely from the position of 
the tax collector. 

I have heard the statement made that 
this bill does not impose universal mili- 
tary training. That I know, but I know 
that it is but the beginning. When we 
have this law and what is sure to come 
after it, it will mean UMT, and I want 
no part of it. 

Why is the bill here? In my judgment, 
it is here because of our present and 
past foreign policy. We are trying to do 
something we just cannot do: extend our 
activities all over the world, throughout 
the world, to teach other people by one 
means or another what they shall think, 
what they shall do. How they shall live. 
What they shall eat and wear. In what 
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type of houses they shall dwell. What 
form of government they shall have. 
That task, whether we seek to accom- 
plish it by education, by peaceful per- 
suasion, or whether we attempt to do it 
by force, is beyond our ability to ac- 
complish. We have, as we have had ever 
since the beginning of the New Deal, an 
unsound, unworkable foreign policy. 

It is my understanding that the Navy 
does not ask for this bill. The Marines 
do not ask for it. But the Army wants 
it. If my information is correct, men 
and women in sufficient number volun- 
teer for the Navy and for the Marines. 
But they want no part of the Army. I 
wonder if it ever occurred to those who 
control the activities and the procedures 
of the Army that there might be some- 
thing wrong with their system? Perhaps 
a little quiet, thoughtful self-examina- 
tion by some of the so-called Army brass 
might be helpful in solving some of their 
problems. 

This bill carries with it the implication 
that the young men—and I might add 
the young women, because if Anna 
Rosenberg had her way they would be in 
the armed services as well as the young 
men—that the present generation lacks 
the courage or ability to fight battles 
which are necessary for the preservation 
of home and country. I challenge that 
thought, idea, or statement. Firmly 
convinced am I that no matter what hap- 
pens succeeding generations will carry 
on and that under the good Lord this 
country will not be wiped off the face of 
the earth—the world left without a Na- 
tion where there is freedom, where there 
is progress, where there is opportunity. 
If we will give our young people some- 
thing that is dear to their hearts, that 
affects their welfare—to fight for, if we 
have an issue where this country is en- 
dangered, where the safety of the Re- 
public or the welfare of our people is at 
stake, I am thoroughly convinced we 
have plenty of volunteers. What then is 
the trouble? In my judgment the trou- 
ble lies in the fact that we have a foreign 
policy in which a majority of our people 
do not believe. It is a foreign policy 
which they do not think is necessary to 
either preserve the independence of the 
citizen, his liberty, his opportunities or 
the security of the Republic. This is the 
greatest country in the world, so we are 
told by those who should know. 

But we have a foreign policy which not 
only seems designed to aid every other 
people, every other nation, in every pos- 
sible way, regardless of the wants, the 
thinking, or the desires of those upon 
whom we would impose our generosity, 
our will, a policy which if continued will 
in the end—and this no one questions— 
strip us of our national resources, destroy 
our manpower, undermine the allegiance 
of our people to our Nation, destroy their 
faith in the soundness of judgment and 
the patriotism of those they elect to 
office. 

We have all seen the young people 
come here during the last few weeks— 
young men, young women, boys, and 
girls, thousands of them. They have 
been here day after day. I wonder what 
they think of us when we by legislation 
of this type just wipe out all the free- 
doms, all of the liberties, all of the op- 
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portunities for which our revolutionary 
forefathers fought, impose upon these 
young people the same sort of military 
servitude which their ancestors came 
here to escape. 

I wonder what they think when we 
take out of their lives the 8 most forma- 
tive years. 

Do they wish to go to school, to col- 
lege, to take special training? “Wait,” 
says the Army— wait 8 long years until 
we are through with you.” 

Has nature had its way with them? 


Do they want to get married? Wait,“ 
says the Army. 
Do they want homes? Never mind,” 


says the Army— wait until we are 
through with you.” 

Do they wish to have a family, chil- 
dren, boys, and girls, with an opportu- 
nity to be educated to carry on, to keep 
in existence this great and glorious Re- 
public? “Oh, wait,” says the Army. 

John, or Bill, or Henry, or Mike may be 
required to fight on foreign soil not for 
the preservation of the Union but to im- 
plement a foreign policy established by 
United Nations. And “Oh, yes,” says the 
Army, “perhaps Roger, David, or Phil, 
while fighting abroad—not under the 
Stars and Stripes but under the United 
Nations—may pick up a wife, a Jap, a 
Chink, and bring her home.” 

Well, perhaps the originators of our 
foreign policy have a thought for the 
girl who has been left behind—maybe 
she can get a refugee or a displaced per- 
son to marry and father children. 

By legislation of this type we just 
slam shut the door of opportunity to all 
of the young folks of today and tomor- 
row. We give back to this country the 
system of military training, of military 
conscription, which the Pilgrim Fathers 
and all those who came to this country 
seeking freedom and opportunity fought 
so long, so successfully to escape. 

I want no part of any such program. 

What we need is a foreign policy tail- 
ored to our ability to successfully main- 
tain—a policy which will protect the in- 
terests of our country, of our people. 

To such a policy the traditional Amer- 
ican way of national defense can suc- 
cessfully be fitted without destroying 
either freedom of the individual or im- 
pairing the security of the Nation. 

Rather than attempt to shape and fit 
a military policy to an unsound foreign 
policy, let us start at the fountainhead 
and give to this country a foreign policy 
tailored to our ability, to the preserva- 
tion of the interests of our Nation and 
its people. 

The statesmen of every other nation 
keep the welfare of their own country 
and their own people always in mind. I 
know of no reason why we should not 
do likewise. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H. R. 5297, a bill which, in my opin- 
ion, will provide the Nation with an 
adequate Reserve. It appears that to 
qualify for the purpose of discuss- 
ing this bill one should mention his 


military background, With this in mind, 
I should like to point out that on April 29, 


1955, I finished 38 years as a member 
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of the United States Naval Reserve. I 
now command a brigade of Naval Re- 
serves; 60 divisions, 3,000 men. I attend 
drills regularly, and tonight if any of 
you want to visit our unit, if you will 
come down to the auditorium on Con- 
stitution Avenue you will see one of the 
units in action. Therefore, I feel quali- 
fied to talk about the Reserves. 

After World War I I joined the Re- 
serves. I recall when the Congress took 
away from us our drill pay in 1925. I 
recall when World War II broke out. 
Those of us who were in the Reserves 
quit our jobs. I resigned my seat in the 
Congress and took up my commission 
as an officer aboard a destroyer in the 
North Atlantic. A lot of us oldtimers 
in the Reserves have worried about the 
future of the Reserves and, in my opin- 
ion, we are in favor of this legislation 
almost unanimously. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. There has 
been a good deal of discussion about the 
weaknesses and the evils of the Reserve 
system. In spite of that fact, and the 
merits of the contention that all has 
not been as well as it should have been 
for the Reserves, does not the gentle- 
man think that the Reserves, for better 
or for worse, contributed a very vital and 
almost necessary role in the defense of 
the country in the last two wars? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT, You are absolutely 
right. With reference to the Tth Fleet 
in the far Pacific, 95 percent of the per- 
sonnel were Reserve officers and enlisted 
men. In Korea the Marine Corps called 
up practically every Reserve they had 
in their air and land Reserve units. In 
addition, the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
did likewise. In addition, let us not for- 
get the National Guard divisions that 
served in Korea because they were all 
Reserves. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Am I correct in 
saying that the gentleman was talking 
about the Naval Reserve? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
means my membership? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Yes. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Am I correct in 
saying that this bill does not have any- 
thing to do with the Naval Reserve? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It has a lot to do 
with the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Does the Navy 
take part? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The Navy partici- 
pates. All branches of the armed serv- 
ices participate, and the hearings will 
substantiate that fact. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think I can show 
the gentleman that that is not so. The 
word “Navy” is not mentioned once in 
this bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 


tleman from Georgia. 
VINSON. May I call to the at- 


tention of the gentleman a letter dated 
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May 18 from Admiral Carney, Chief of 
Naval Operations, addressed to me, re- 
ceived this morning. Will the gentle- 
man permit me to read what it says? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Les. 

Mr. VINSON. The letter reads in part 
as follows: 

I support this bill not only as Chief of 
Naval Operations, but also from my position 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and believe that it strengthens the Navy's 
position with respect to its Reserves and will 
also improve the overall national military 
posture. * * * The provisions of the bill, 
H. R. 5297, include measures which we do not 
now possess which will improve further the 
quality of the Navy’s Reserve forces. 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 
The spokesmen for the Navy and also 
the Air Force appeared before the com- 
mittee and they said they hoped to get 
the necessary number of enlisted men 
through their program that they have in 
effect and is in effect at the present time, 
and if they were not successful, then 
they would call upon the 6-month 
trainees to fill vacancies in their Reserve 
units. 

Mr. Chairman, many of us on the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services remember 
what took place during the Korean war, 
and it was my privilege to serve on a sub- 
committee that released this report titled 
“Recall and Release of Reservists.” 

Let me read to you just a few of the 
paragraphs: 

To accomplish an immediate expansion, as 
contrasted with a phased enlargement, it was 
necessary to involuntarily order to active 
duty members and units of the Reserve com- 
ponents and the National Guard. 


Let me continue to read: 


As a result of this administrative failure 
on the part of the Armed Forces the Nation 
has been treated to the spectacle of serious 
inequities being perpetrated daily through- 
out the country. Inactive reservists who 
were grandfathers with grown children were 
involuntarily called to duty while nonveteran 
youngsters remained at home. En- 
listed men with multiple dependents, 1 with 
10 children, were involuntarily ordered to 
duty while single men remained behind be- 
cause of their membership in an organized 
unit. Reservists were picked out of college 
and ordered to report for active duty in a 
matter of days while their draft-protected 
nonveteran schoolmates continued to safely 
lounge on the campus. 


Continuing to read, the report says: 


Inactive reservists who were employed in 
essential industries were not allowed cancel- 
lation of orders. Homes were broken, busi- 
nesses lost, and, because of service negligence, 
we have the unpleasant picture of some re- 
servists being left behind who should have 
been called first, some being called first who 
should have been called last, many being 
called who, because of the national interest, 
should never have been called, and still others 
attempting to volunteer for active duty and 
not being accepted. 


Mr. Chairman, these Reserves that I 
have been reading about had been sepa- 
rated from the Armed Forces following 
World War II and they were recalled for 
active duty in the Korean war when 
those who had never performed any mili- 
tary service should have been used. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at the pic- 
ture today. Much has been said about 
the Reserves of today and especially the 
Navy and the Marine Corps. In 1952 the 
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Navy, according to budget allowances, 
were authorized 194,000 men and they 
were able to muster 123,000; that is, ofi- 
cers and men. In 1953, according to the 
budget, they were allowed 179,000 officers 
and men and they were only able to get 
135,000. In June 1954 they were allowed 
152,000 officers and men and they only 
were able to recruit 139,000 officers and 
men. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at the Army. 
In 1952 the Army was allowed 205,000 by 
the budget but were able to muster 
only 134,000. On June 30, 1954, the 
Army was allowed 210,000 and they could 
recruit only 136,000. These figures prove 
that the Reserve units of the Army and 
Navy have not been recruited to their 
authorized strength during the fiscal 
years of 1952, 1953, and 1954. May I add 
the same condition applies as far as the 
Marine Corps and Air Force units are 
concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, of all the men in the 
Reserves today, 76.1 percent had from 
12 to 24 months of active duty, or in 
other words, nearly three-fourths of all 
the Reserves today are veterans with 12 
or more months of active duty. 

To be more specific: 75 percent of the 
men in the Army Reserve today are for- 
mer servicemen; the Naval Reserve, 52.8 
percent; the Marine Corps Reserve, 89.1 
percent; and the Air Force Reserve, 82.8 
percent. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That all 
adds up to this. If we have another 
grave emergency, we are going to have 
to take the same men who bore the 
brunt of battle in World War II and in 
Korea. 
uar VAN ZANDT. You are definitely 

ht. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
be called up a third time. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Yes; and in the 
next war there may be some of us old- 
ere from World War I called to active 

uty. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentle- 
man think that these men who volun- 
teer for the Reserve ought to be called 
up? How many of the men included in 
the figures the gentleman quoted are in 
the volunteer Reserves? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. They are all Vol- 
unteer Reserves, 

Mr. GROSS. Why should they not be 
called up if they volunteer for it? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is our prob- 
lem. Our Reserve is composed of vol- 
unteers but not enough of them and we 
have to depend upon this bill to build up 
the authorized strength of each unit. 
The figures I cited prove that you can- 
not do it by volunteers who are already 
veterans. 

Mr. GROSS. A compulsory Reserve. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. No, not neces- 
sarily. Much has been said about there 
having been no effort made to recruit 
young men for the Reserves. In Penn- 
Sylvania we conducted what was known 
as Operation Penn Test. It was de- 
Signed to swell the ranks of the State 


They will 
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Army Reserve and National Guard units, 
and it is described today as a complete 
flop by the Pennsylvania Army Reserve 
commander. 

Let me read from an article by Inter- 
National News Service dated Friday, May 
6, 1955. 

The article says in part—quoting Gen. 
Albert Stackpole, of Harrisburg, Pa.: 

Penn Test was started by the Defense 
Department shortly after the Korean war 
and was aimed at men being released from 
military service. 


Mr. Chairman, reading further from 
the INS article, let me cite some of the 
experiences Penn Test faced as young 
men were interviewed in an effort to 
recruit them for the National Guard 
and the Army Reserve. 

The INS article says: 

When Penn Test was inaugurated in 
Philadelphia, Gen. Albert Stackpole, who 
commands a Reserve division reported that 
Reserve units sent recruiters to homes of 
prospective members. 

“In at least one case,” he said, “the team 
was given the heave-ho off the front porch.” 


The response to Reserve recruiting has 
been better in rural areas than in metro- 
politan centers, according to General 
Stackpole. 

Therefore, an effort was made to re- 
cruit boys for the Reserves but they have 
not responded. Today the Naval Re- 
serve is in fair condition. So is the 
Marine Reserves. The Air Force Re- 
serve is coming along nicely. But the 
Army has thousands of commissioned 
and noncommissioned officers, but they 
are sadly lacking in enlisted personnel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think all of us have 
very deep feelings about this proposed 
legislation when it involves the lives and 
the future of our children. But I think it 
is no time to let sentiment control our 
thinking. It is a time to take seriously 
our obligations imposed upon us to pro- 
ee for the national defense of this Na- 

on. 

I want to make only two comments 
about this bill. The first is that if we are 
ever to balance the budget of this Na- 
tion we must somehow find a way to re- 
duce spending for national defense. 
Only on yesterday I helped write a report 
on an appropriation bill cutting from the 
budget estimates over $200 million. But 
even so, it has no effect on the total 
budget requested by the administration 
because the majority of that is in the 
field of national defense. The only way 
to cut national defense spending is to 
provide a strong Reserve, an Active Re- 
serve, a well trained Reserve, one that is 
ready to be mobilized on a moment's no- 
tice. And that is exactly what this bill 
is designed to do. 

So I do not think we can afford to let 
sentiment enter into this picture at all. 
The wonderful objective sought by my 
friend from North Carolina is most laud- 
able. But it is so weak in principle that 
I absolutely deplore the proposition that 
he has made here. 
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The idea of trying to train soldiers on 
the installment plan is reprehensible to 
me. You have to train them on a con- 
tinuous basis and plan the basis to make 
the soldier a finished product. The idea 
of sending him out for 3 months to a 
summer camp and bringing him back 
and sending him out for 3 months longer, 
when the military objectives have 
changed. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. I wonder if the plan 
in the bill, which provides for the 6 
months’ training and 1 night a week for 
48 weeks, is good enough? It certainly 
does not comply with the gentleman’s 
remark just made—‘you have to train 
them on a continuous basis.” 

Mr. PRESTON. There is a big differ- 
ence between the 3 months and the 6 
months. 

Mr. BARDEN. Is not this the practi- 
cal objective, that we seek to make our 
Nation strong mentally as well as mili- 
tarily? 

Mr. PRESTON. Yes, indeed it is, but 
by your very plan you are going to make 
it weaker. The idea of trying to train 
soldiers 3 months at a time and have a 
strong Reserve is unthinkable to me. I 
say that as a man who served in World 
War II and had the responsibility for 
training soldiers. I know it takes at 
least 6 months to make a good, well- 
trained, hardened man. You cannot do 
it in 3 months. 

We might as well face up to our re- 
sponsibility on this bill. It is a very 
popular idea to say, “Yes, let them go 
to school, send them 3 months and bring 
them back home, Mothers will be happy 
and fathers will be happy.” Of course 
they will. It is not easy to legislate on 
this proposition of national defense. 

You remember in 1941 when the Selec- 
tive Service was extended by one vote? 
Think of what happened. Almost half 
of this body sat here and quibbled about 
extending Selective Service in 1941, right 
before the terrible holocaust broke out. 
It may well break out again next month, 
or within 2 weeks. We must rise to our 
responsibility. We must pass this bill. 
We must provide for an adequate Re- 
serve and try to reduce the budget that 
we are laboring under. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the hope of the 
representative from the Second District 
of Illinois that there will be no limitation 
on the debate of this bill under the 5- 
minute rule. In this Chamber today a 
momentous decision is in the process of 
formation. The minds of many Mem- 
bers with whom I have talked are still 
open. The manner of the voting is still 
to be determined. In such a situation, 
when what is said here is not for the 
record, but for the real purpose of debate 
in influencing by reason the nature of 
the momentous decision we are about to 
make, every Member should be encour- 
aged to say freely and fully what is on 
his mind and in his conscience. 

On Tuesday the general debate was 
limited to 4 hours. It was a sincere and 
a brilliant debate, participated in by 
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those who fortunately have been in a 
position closer to the issue. Necessarily 
time could not be given to those not 
members of the committee or who had 
lesser prestige in this body. The debate 
now has reached the stage under which 
we are proceeding under the 5-minute 
rule. Rather than limit the debate at 
this stage I think it is better that we 
should prepare to remain here, if neces- 
sary, into the late hours of the day and 
then if Members still desire to be heard 
we should continue the discussion into 
the second day. 

What we are determining is the pat- 
tern of the lives of our children. It will 
be the pattern for the lives of genera- 
tions that have not yet come upon the 
stage of American life. It may be that 
with our ascendancy to world power it 
may become necessary to discard an old 
pattern and to fix a new pattern. But 
let us not deceive ourselves as to the 
significance and the substance of what 
we are doing. > 

I come from a generation when the 
stream of a new and rich immigration 
was fleeing from the compulsory military 
service of Europe to find in our land the 
opportunity to participate in the pursuit 
of happiness in a climate of peaceful 
intentions. Many of that period came 
to our shores from Germany. Much as 
they loved the land of their birth, and 
the associations with dear friends with 
whom they had been reared, their desire 
to live normal lives in a climate of peace 
led to the severance of old ties and the 
joining of their lots with our lot. 

Germany then was strong. She was 
engaged in a rivalry with France and 
with England. The system of compul- 
sory military training and service was 
fixed upon the Germans under the argu- 
ment that Germany had potential ene- 
mies and that to combat them and their 
designs it was necessary for the lives of 
all German youths to be mortgaged to 
the military service of the nation. From 
the sidelines, we, in a happier America, 
looked and wondered. We saw the be- 
ginning and the development of a race 
of armaments and we asked ourselves 
how could people be so foolish as not to 
know the logical end. 

There is no truer saying than this: 
“He who lives by the sword shall die by 
the sword.” He who places a chip upon 
his shoulder will find someone who will 
try to knock it off. He who is smitten on 
one cheek and turns the other in the 
end will find that he has made a friend, 
the sort of friend that comes only when 
the avenue to friendship is love. 

What came to Germany? What was 
the price of compulsory military service? 
What was the end of her race of arma- 
ments? One war after another until 
Germany was in the grave nationally. 

Now we are asked to accept that pat- 
tern. 

During the debate on the defense ap- 
propriation bill last week, the great 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee [Mr. Cannon] said: 

Heaven help us if we ever have to depend 
on foot soldiers to win the war * * * the 
Soviets can overrun Europe and Asia within 
30 to 60 days.. The war will be de- 
termined in the first 10 days or 2 weeks * * * 
if our cities are bombed, and they are cer- 
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tain to be if war is declared, chaos will fol- 
low * * * we could not bury our dead * * * 
the decisive stage of the war would be over 
before the Reserves could fire a shot. 


The great chairman from Missouri, 
whose long and distinguished service in 
this body places him in position of tower- 
ing prestige, was arguing for air power. 
He was opposing an amendment to in- 
crease the appropriation for more infan- 
trymen, and the gist of his argument was 
that the war would be over before they 
get into the fighting. 

But today we are told that everything 
that stands between our country and 
annihilation is the creation of a reserve 
force of some 200,000 men. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken the time 
of the Committee today because of the 
depth of my feeling. I do not want the 
door opened to any path that can lead 
my country by each succeeding step away 
from our cherished ways of peace to a 
new and dangerous pattern. 

There is no immediate need. Only 
recently the House passed an extension 
of the Draft Act for another 4 years. 
The passage of this measure, which pro- 
vides only for a handful of reservists, 
neither can add nor detract to our meas- 
ure of security. It may be that by next 
year circumstances beyond our wish and 
contrary to our prayers may force us to 
the consideration of legislation much 
more stringent, much more inclusive. 
Or it may be, with the blessing of Heaven, 
that when we convene in the 2d session 
of the 84th Congress the present clouds 
will have lifted and again we can start 
back to the old ways of peace and of 
normal lives. Let us not be hasty. Let 
us not change the pattern of life for our 
children and for future generations un- 
til there is no alternative. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to second very 
heartily the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Preston], 
I, too, have had some experience in train- 
ing troops, Reserves, and other groups. 

There is no substitute for at least 6 
consecutive months’ training, in my 
opinion, and I want to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Georgia on that score. 

I think also it is desirable to call the 
attention of the committee to one phase 
of this matter that has altered the situ- 
ation as it has confronted our country 
in the past. As my distinguished col- 
league from New York [Mr. TABER], said 
earlier, one of the important elements of 
national defense is to be able to pay the 
bill. The economy of the country is di- 
rectly affected; and, as has been pointed 
out again and again, we can spend our- 
selves into defeat just as well as we might 
be defeated by not being prepared. The 
purpose of this legislation, as I under- 
stand, is to meet a very serious need 
right at that point. 

In the past the Reserves, in spite of 
criticism, have filled a very important 
role in our country’s defense. I cannot 
imagine where we might have been in 
World War II had it not been for Re- 
serves, inadequate though they may have 
been, compared with what we would have 
like to have had, but they represented a 
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backlog of trained men, a pool of trained 
men, and that is about all they have ever 
represented up to this time because, 
while we have fine organizations of offi- 
cers and in some cases NCO's, as of today 
our Reserve units lack enlisted men. 

Because of the speed with which dan- 
ger can come upon us in this supersonic 
age we must have more than the Reserve 
has been able to supply us in the past. 
It is not sufficient to have a backlog of 
trained, experienced veterans who can be 
filled into vacant spaces in existing units 
and who can be organized into new units. 
That is all desirable, and it is essential, 
but there is still one other thing we must 
have if we are not to have an over- 
whelmingly large and overcostly stand- 
ing Army, and that is units that can be 
put in the field within a relatively short 
space of time. The only way a unit can 
be put in the field is to have it trained as 
such. Under the provisions of this bill 
one of the important things it will ac- 
complish is to supply the necessary 
young men who will be identified with a 
particular organization to fill the ranks 
of units, companies, battalions, and divi- 
sions, long enough so that unit training 
can be given and the time in which the 
unit can take the field in time of need 
cut down immeasurably. 

Anyone can understand that no mat- 
ter how well trained the individuals may 
be, the teamwork necessary in modern 
military activity is such that you just 
cannot take the proper number of indi- 
vidually trained men and put them suc- 
cessfully in a new unit any more than 
you can gather up football players over 
the country, put them on a field and ex- 
pect them to play as a team without hav- 
ing practiced together. Unit training is 
extremely important. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWNSON. I think we were 
told today that we had 2½ million men 
in the Reserves, yet they are not able to 
put a unit in the field. I am wondering 
whether, this being the case, that the 
men in charge of that program could do 
any more under this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I think so. 
At least if the object they are aiming at 
is not carried out we will have to reassess 
the program. The program at least pro- 
vides machinery under which those in 
charge can, if they will, organize the Re- 
serves on a ready unit basis. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I think 
the gentleman has hit the point when he 
said we do not have the machinery, that 
it is not sufficient just to have large num- 
bers of men in the Reserves for they are 
not organized and there is no machinery 
whereby they must attend drills and 
whereby they must drill in units and that 
sort of thing. This bill provides for 
that. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Yes; that 
is right. Further than that, up until 
very recently membership in the Re- 
serves was entirely voluntary. 

I think there has been a great deal of 
unnecessary talk about the hardships of 
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the men in the Reserves. They were 
volunteers and they would not have 
stayed in the Reserves had they not been 
patriots. What many of them did not 
anticipate was being used in so-called 
brush-fire warfare under which some 
might be called again and again while 
others never served. 

Those who entered the Reserves ex- 
pected to serve in an all-out war, but 
many did not want to be put in the posi- 
tion where they might be called out to 
fight in these limited wars before those 
who had made no previous sacrifices 
served. That was what happened fol- 
lowing the Korean emergency, and it did 
grievous damage to the Reserve program. 
In a major emergency the reservists ex- 
pect to take the field regardless of how 
many times they have been shot at 
before. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, when I became a Mem- 
ber of this body and when I became a 
member of the legislature of my own 
State, I took an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States. I do 
not think I am supporting the Consti- 
tution of the United States when I take 
the life, the liberty, and the happiness of 
any individual in it. I do not think we 
have any right, except in time of war, 
to go into a man’s family and take him 
out of it for 6 months or 6 years or 8 
years as this bill would do. We have on 
the books today a draft law that can 
take care of this situation, if necessary. 
All they have to do is to take a man un- 
der the draft and say, “You will do your 
time, 2 years,” then put him in the Re- 
serves. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention 
to one thing. The things that we are 
talking about today are temporary. 
Everybody is telling us what Russia is 
going to do to us. Well, I am not afraid 
of Russia and I do not believe anybody 
around here is. I do not think that any- 
one seriously expects that Russia is go- 
ing to drop a bomb on us or that we are 
going to drop a bomb on anybody else. 
We went through the last war, the Ko- 
rean war, without using gas that was 
used in 1917-18. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Was asked by the gentleman from Iowa 
why it was not all right for these men, 
these volunteer reservists, to fight. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania said that 
they should, but that they had to put 
through this measure to compel them to 
go under this new law that is proposed. 
If that is not unconstitutional then I 
do not know what is. 

Mr. Chairman, in time of peace every 
man is entitled to the same thing in this 
country, and he ought to have it. We 
have an example in England, for in- 
stance, a country that wanted to build 
an empire and did build one. They had 
to maintain armies in Egypt, Africa, Eu- 
rope, Asia, and everywhere else. The 
people in England had to pay for that 
and they paid for it right through the 
nose. England today is a weak country 
and getting weaker by the day. The rea- 
son is they are trying to maintain power 
in every part of the globe. I do not want 
my country to be an empire. I am satis- 
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fied with the 48 States we have. I am 
satisfied everybody in here if the time 
comes and they have to, will stand up 
and protect their country, whether he is 
young or old. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, talked about this great Reserve 
system and about making skeleton forces 
out of the Army. But when the war was 
over in 1918—I assume he was in that 
war, I was in it—I was glad to get out 
of it and so was everyone else. They 
were sick and tired of it. 

These scaremongers, and that is what 
I call them, talk about the defense of 
this country. Why, we are in better 
shape in this country today than we ever 
were in its history. As long as we are 
able to appropriate like we did last week 
$31 billion for its defense, we will get all 
the material in the world to stave off 
anybody that wants to come and see us. 

England is about 25 miles from the 
continent of Europe, yet nobody has been 
able to get into England in a thousand 
years, since William of Normandy. That 
was around the year 1000. I would like 
to know how they are going to come 3,500 
or 4,000 miles to attack us when they 
could not do that to little England over 
in Europe. I refuse to listen to these 
people who try to scare you to death. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to see the fam- 
ily life of the United States maintained 
and I want the State Department, every 
State Department, regardless of whether 
it is Republican or Democrat, to keep 
their nose out of the affairs of other 
countries that might lead us into war. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the opponents of this 
legislation have told us how terrible it is 
that the young boys cannot plan for 
their future so long as the possibility of 
the draft and the Reserve service hangs 
over their heads. If you will pardon me, 
my heart refuses to bleed. I was 38 years 
old when World War II came along. I 
did not question whether or not the 
President was right or whether our for- 
eign policy was right. My country was 
in danger, and I volunteered for serv- 
ice and served 4 years, 2 of them overseas. 
As the result I lost my business; I lost 
my home; and I lost my wife. But I did 
not lose my life like many others did. 
Before you start feeling sorry for me, 
may I say that I got a better business, a 
better home, and a better wife, and above 
all I have my self respect for having dis- 
charged my obligation to my country in 
time of need. And, I will say something 
else: my father was in Congress at the 
time, and I experienced a lot of very un- 
happy situations in the Army, but not 
one single time did I ask my daddy to 
speak to the mean old War Department 
about the way they were treating his 
sonny boy. 

Now, what I have been hoping for over 
the years is that we would find some way 
to spread the military obligation of this 
Nation equitably among all the boys. It 
is a beautiful theory that all men will 
respond to their country’s call when 
needed, but we have found from sad ex- 
perience that a great many do not. And, 
I came back from World War IL and 
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found that too many of my friends had 
stayed behind and had the automobiles, 
the white shirts, and all of those nice 
things, which were not available for me 
as an honorably discharged soldier. But 
I repeat, I had my self respect, and many 
of them do not. 

This bill proposes, as I understand it, 
to try to spread out the military obliga- 
tion of our Nation among all of our 
young men, because too much of the 
obligation for winning this country and 
preserving it in the past has fallen on 
too few, and that is a good reason why 
we should support the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am hopeful that 
enough of our young men will recognize 
the wonderful opportunity they have to 
live in this great country and will volun- 
tarily accept their military obligation 
without being forced into the military or 
the naval service. But if that is what it 
takes to insure sufficient manpower for 
our defense and to preserve this coun- 
try, then I am for whatever compulsion 
it may take. And, I do not believe we 
can afford to let the young people or 
their parents decide whether we have a 
proper or an improper foreign policy or 
whether the President is right or wrong 
in his military judgment. We must sub- 
mit to the country an adequate military 
defense program, and I think this is a 
part of it. And, if the boys will not 
voluntarily accept their duty then it is 
= to us to see that they are required to 

O so. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons, I 
intend to support this bill. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any 
debate that I have followed with more 
interest than the one in which we are 
now engaged. I have made up my mind, 
with some trepidation, that I am going 
to support this bill as written. I cer- 
tainly do understand that when I go back 
home maybe there are going to be some 
things in this bill that I cannot com- 
pletely explain to my people, but I should 
rather undergo trying to make explana- 
tions about voting for this bill than to 
be confronted with having to make an 
explanation why I did not vote for this 
bill; that I did not make some kind of 
provision for the defense of our country, 
though not in absolute accord with my 
feelings. 

Mr. Chairman, something has been 
said here about these boys who are 17 
and 18 years old wanting to marry, and 
not being able to do so. The desire to 
marry is a most laudable ambition. I 
know they will want to, and we want 
them to. But I have the idea that if we 
pass this bill, even in its present form, 
perhaps we will make it a little more 
certain that even if they do not get mar- 
ried when they are 17 or 18, the chances 
are better that they might be living later 
on and might have a better opportunity 
of getting married. 

In other words, what I am trying to 
say is this. Something has been said 
here about our being in peacetime. I 
do not think we could say that. It is 
true we are not shooting now. But cer- 
tainly all of us must admit that we are in 
a cold war and we are trying to do our 
dead level best to prevent its becoming a 
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hot war. And the best way on earth to 
do that is to be strong and to be able to 
defend ourselves. 

I will tell you what kind of a war we 
are in. We are in a struggle for the 
minds of men, and the sooner we match 
up to that responsibility, the better it is 
going to be. 

In the little time that I have to speak, 
let me say this. We have to put an obli- 
gation on our boys, and we cannot avoid 
that. I wish we could. But I want to 
remind the people of this country that 
they also have an obligation, and we 
Members of Congress have a tremendous 
obligation. I would not say that war 
with communism is inevitable. Even if 
I felt that I would not say that, because 
I would not want Russia to be able to 
say that we said that no matter what 
they did war was inevitable. But this I 
do say, that maybe if we had been a 
little firmer and a little more serious and 
a little more realistic a few years ago, 
we could have wiped out communism as 
easily as you can extinguish the flame 
of a candle by passing your hand over it. 
But we would not. 

I want to call the attention of the peo- 
ple of America to the fact that we older 
people have not been making the fight 
on communism that we ought to make. 
I heard with dismay last Sunday night 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities of this Congress 
would be picketed at his hotel this week 
in a State of the United States. That 
chairman is a great American, and to be 
picketed because he is trying to ferret 
out Communists should not be tolerated. 
I saw 7,000 Communists picket the White 
House of the United States in behalf of 
the Rosenbergs. I have seen bad things 
occur in this country and done in this 
country by people who ought to know 
better, that have made my blood run 
cold. And if these things had not been 
allowed, maybe we would not be con- 
fronted with the necessity of consider- 
ing the present bill. 

One of the saddest things I can think 
of now is that the United States Supreme 
Court is seriously considering the ques- 
tion whether or not a person who worked 
for his Government and was paid by loyal 
taxpayers’ money and was fired on the 
ground that he was a security risk is en- 
titled to be confronted with his accusers. 
If we follow that line of thought in this 
country we cannot win. No Army that 
you can grow or develop will ever win this 
fight for us, though we make cannon 
fodder of all of our children. 

As a matter of fact, the Constitution 
of the United States guarantees the right 
to be confronted with witnesses only in a 
criminal case. If we keep up this fool- 
ishness that if a man is working for his 
Government and thereby having a privi- 
lege that 165 million people who never 
ate at the public trough never had, and 
if you say we cannot get rid of that skunk 
until he is confronted by witnesses, you 
might as well surrender now. If a loyal 
American has to confront that kind of 
person, knowing he will be sued in court 
for damages, we will have no right to 
expect him to furnish information. 

What I am saying to you is, Yes, we 
are in a cold war. We want to keep it 
from being a hot war, but we have to 
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measure up to our responsibilities, too. 
We take these boys in. Let us take our- 
selves in. Let us see if we cannot mold 
public opinion to where the people will 
understand that this is a ruthless war 
that we are engaged in, and that the one 
who wins this conflict will be the one 
who gives his heart, his soul, and all 
that is in him in order that the things 
that are precious shall be preserved. 
Mr. Chairman, I hope all of us will 
bring our heads to our knees today and 
resolve that we are going to stand up 
and be counted, and that we are going to 
fight communism in the Halls of Con- 
gress and in the courts and everywhere 
we encounter it, because if we do not do 
that, then we are cowards when we ask 
our boys to fight communism on the bat- 
tlefields and to wage that fight alone. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. In enacting this legislation, it is 
the conviction of the Congress that the best 
interests of the national security demand a 
well-trained and well-disciplined Reserve, 
and further that honorable service includes 
fulfillment of service obligation in the Re- 
serve Forces as well as the Active Forces. It 
is the intent of the Congress to provide suffi- 
cient Reserve Forces which, in conjunction 
with the Active Forces, will be able to pre- 
serve the security, and provide for the de- 
fense of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The Universal Military Training 
and Service Act (62 Stat. 604), as amended, 
is further amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (3) of subsection 4 (d) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Each person who, after the enact- 
ment of this amendatory act, is inducted 
into, or initially enlisted or appointed in, the 
Armed Forces, including the reserve com- 
ponents thereof, or in the National Security 
Training Corps, before his 35th birthday, 
shall serve on active training and service 
or active duty for training in the Armed 
Forces or in training in the National Se- 
curity Training Corps, and in a reserve 
component, for a total period of 8 years, 
unless sooner discharged. Each such per- 
son, on release from active training and 
service or active duty for training in the 
Armed Forces or from training in the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps, shall, if 
qualified, be retained in or transferred to a 
reserve component of the Armed Forces by 
the Secretary of the Army, the 
of the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air 
Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to the United States Coast Guard), 
and shall serve therein for the remainder 
of the period which he is required to serve 
under this paragraph or under section 6 (c) 
(2) (A). To the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, the Army National Guard and the 
Air National Guard shall continue to con- 
sist of members of the militia voluntarily 
enlisting therein. However, when recruit- 
ment efforts by the several States procure 
less than the necessary numbers and quality 
of volunteer personnel, and upon request or 
approval of the Governor or other appro- 
priate authority of a State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, such a person may be 
transferred to the Army National Guard or 
Air National Guard of such State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia and shall serve 
therein for the remainder of the period 
which he is required to serve under this 
paragraph or under section 6 (c) (2) (A) 
unless sooner discharged or transferred. A 
person transferred under this paragraph to 
the Army National Guard or the Air Na- 
tional Guard shall concurrently become a 
member of the Army National Guard of the 
United States or the Air National Guard 
of the United States, as appropriate. Per- 
sons having an obligated period of service 
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under this act shall perform such duties as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
Secretary of the Air force (or the Secretary 
of the Treasury with respect to the United 
States Coast Guard) for satisfactory per- 
formance of that service obligation. How- 
ever, any person while subject to such re- 
serve obligation who in good faith becomes a 
regular or duly ordained minister of re- 
ligion or a student preparing therefore, as 
defined in sections 6 (g) and 16 (g) of this 
act, shall, at his request, not be required to 
serve on active training and service or active 
duty for training or inactive duty training 
while in such status. In addition to their 
obligation to perform the duties provided 
for in this act, such persons shall be sub- 
ject to such orders, directives, and regula- 
tions relating to their administration (in- 
cluding the rendering of prescribed reports 
on personal status) as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of 
the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air Force 
(or the Secretary of the Treasury with re- 
spect to the United States Coast Guard). 
This subsection does not prevent any per- 
son, while in a reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, from being ordered or called 
to active duty in such armed force. The 
appropriate Secretary of a military depart- 
ment, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Defense (and the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the Coast Guard when it is 
not operating as a service in the Navy) may 
provide, by regulations which shall be as 
uniform as practicable, for the release of any 
person from active training and service or 
active duty for training in the Armed Forces 
before serving the period of active training 
and service or active duty for training for 
which he was enlisted, appointed, or in- 
ducted. The amendment made by this 
amendatory act does not change or revoke 
any Reserve obligation imposed on any per- 
son under this section before the enactment 
of this amendatory act.” 

(2) Section 6 (c) (2) (A) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Until July 1, 1959, any person herein de- 
scribed may, within quotas fixed by the Pres- 
ident with the advice of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, enlist 
in the Army National Guard of a State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, or the 
Air National Guard of a State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, or in the Reserve 
or in any unit of the Reserve of any armed 
force. Under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Army, 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the 
Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the U. S. Coast Guard), 
any person who has not been ordered 
to report for induction under this act may 
be enlisted to serve on active duty for train- 
ing and service in the Armed Forces and in a 
Reserve component for a total of 8 years; 
any person who is under the age of 19 years 
and who has not received notice to report 
for induction under this act may be enlisted 
to serve on active duty for training and in a 
Reserve component for a total of 8 years. 
Such persons who enlist to serve on active 
duty for training and service and in a Re- 
serve component for a total of 8 years, shall, 
within 2 years of such enlistment, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law, be 
ordered to active duty to perform a mini- 
mum of 24 consecutive months of active 
training and service, unless sooner released, 
except that the commencement of such ac- 
tive training and service may be deferred 
under the same conditions and for the same 
period that induction for training and serv- 
ice may be deferred under subsections (d) 
or (i) (1) of this section. Such persons 
who enlist to serve on active duty for train- 
ing and in a Reserve component for a total 
of 8 years shall, upon enlistment, be ordered 
to active duty for training for a period of 
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6 months. The Army National Guard and 
Air National Guard shall be provided suf- 
ficient personnel, under sections 4 (d) (3) 
and 6 (c) (2) (A) to meet the approved 
program strengths of the Army National 
Guard and Air National Guard. Notwith- 
standing the quotas fixed by the President 
under this section, a minimum of 100,- 
000 persons net and not more than 250,000 
persons net shall be enlisted annually to 
serve on active duty for training and in 
a Reserve component for a total of 8 years 
for the purposes of this subsection. The 
National Security Training Commission shall 
act in an advisory capacity to the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the President, as 
Commander in Chief, with respect to the 
welfare of persons while serving on active 
duty for training for 6 months under this 
subsection. The National Security Training 
Commission shall report with respect to the 
welfare of such persons annually to the Con- 
gress. The advice and reports rendered by 
the National Security Training Commission 
pursuant to this section shall be with ref- 
erence to the welfare of the persons involved 
and not with respect to the military training 
required. Upon a specific finding by the 
President, persons with critical skills en- 
gaged in critical defense supporting indus- 
tries may be allowed to fulfill their military 
obligation by serving on active duty for 
and in a Reserve component for a 
total of 8 years under the terms of this 
subsection. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, a person enlisted to serve on 
active duty for training and in a Reserve 
component for a total of 8 years shall— 

“(i) be entitled to pay in the amount of 
$50 a month for his initial 6 months of active 
duty for training and for any period of hos- 
pitalization incident thereto; 

“(il) for the purposes of subsistence and 
travel and transportation allowances and 
title IV of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended, he shall be treated as if he 
were serving in pay grade E-1 (under 4 
months) ; 

“(iil) be entitled to the benefits author- 
ized for reservists by Public Law 108, 8lst 
Congress, approved June 20, 1949 (63 Stat. 
201) (for the purposes of which the term 
“active duty for training’ as used herein shall 
be considered to be ‘extended naval or mili- 
tary service’), except that he shall not be 
entitled to the benefits of section 621 of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended, and the automatic in- 
demnity coverage under the Servicemen's 
Indemnity Act of 1951, as amended, shall be 
limited to 30 days after separation or release 
from the initial 6 months of active duty 
training; and 

“(iv) during his period of obligated serv- 
ice, be deferred from training and service 
under this act, after completing his initial 
6 months of active duty for training, for 
so long as he serves satisfactorily as a mem- 
ber of the Army National Guard, Air Na- 
tional Guard, or a reserve component, but 
he shall be liable for active duty in accord- 
ance with law. However, if after completing 
his initial 6 months of active duty for train- 
ing he does not thereafter, during any part 
of his obligated period of service, serve sat- 
isfactorily as a member of the Army Na- 
tional Guard, Air National Guard, or a re- 
serve component, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Secretary of the 
Navy, or the Secretary of the Air Force 
(or the Secretary of the Treasury with re- 
spect to the U. S. Coast Guard), his defer- 
ment shall be canceled, and he shall be lia- 
ble to be inducted into the Armed Force 
in which he has been trained for a period 
of training and service of not more than 
24 months. In addition to enlistments au- 
thorized by this subsection, persons selected 
for enrollment in an officer training pro- 
gram under section 6 (d) of this title may 
be enlisted in a reserve component of the 
Armed Force concerned. For the purposes 
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of this act the words ‘active duty for train- 
ing’ mean full-time duty in the active mili- 
tary service of the United States for train- 
ing purposes; and in respect to members 
of the Army National Guard and Air Na- 
tional Guard means, for the purposes of this 
act only, the performance of such duty in a 
Federal status.” 

(3) Subsection 6 (d) (1) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Upon graduation persons who successfully 
complete the Army or Air Force ROTC course 
and are qualified shall be commissioned in 
the Reserve of the appropriate service. 
Thereafter, such persons in excess of the 
active forces requirements existing at that 
time, shall be ordered to active duty for 
training for a period of 6 months with the 
service in which commissioned. Upon the 
completion of such active duty for training 
such person shall be returned to inactive 
duty and assigned to an appropriate reserve 
component for a period of 7½ years addi- 
tional service. The Secretary of Defense 
shall develop standards and regulations to 
require satisfactory participation by such a 
person, Failure to meet these standards 
may result in his commission in the Reserve 
being revoked.” 

(4) Section 9 (g) (3) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Any employee who holds a position de- 
scribed in paragraph (A) or (B) of sub- 
section (b) of this section shall be granted 
a leave of absence by his employer for the 
purpose of being inducted into, entering, 
determining his physical fitness to enter, or 
performing training duty in the Armed 
Forces of the United States or while a mem- 
ber of the Army National Guard or Air Na- 
tional Guard. Upon his release from train- 
ing duty (other than training in the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps) or upon his 
rejection, such employee shall, if he makes 
application for reinstatement within 30 days 
following his release or rejection, be rein- 
stated in his position without reduction in 
his seniority, status, or pay except as such 
reduction may be made for all employees 
similarly situated.” 

(5) Section 9 (g) is amended by adding 
the following new paragraph, to be known 
as paragraph (4), to read as follows: 

“Any person who performs 6 months of 
active duty for training pursuant to, and 
as defined in section 6 (c) (2) (A) of the 
national Reserve plan shall be entitled, upon 
application for reemployment within 60 days 
after (a) release following satisfactory com- 
pletion of required training or (b) from 
hospitalization continuing after discharge 
for a period of not more than 6 months, 
to all reemployment rights and benefits pro- 
vided by section 9 of this title in the case 
of persons enlisted under the provisions of 
this title, except that any person so restored 
to a position in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title shall not be discharged 
from such position without cause, within 6 
months after such restoration.” 


Mr. VINSON (during the reading of 
the section). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that this section be 
considered as read and open to amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia that section 3 be considered as 
read and open to amendments? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 
11, strike out the words “or in the National 
Security Training Corps.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 2, line 
14, strike out the words “or in training in 
the National Security Training Corps.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 2, lines 
18 and 19, strike out the words “or from 
training in the National Security Training 
Corps.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 6, line 18, 
after the word “minimum”, insert the word 
“goal.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 6, line 18, 
strike out “and” and insert the word “but.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 10, lines 16 
and 17, strike out “(other than training in 
the National Security Training Corps).” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARDEN, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BARDEN: Page 
5, line 3, strike out the quotation mark and 
insert the following: 

“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, any male person 17 years of age 
or older who has not received notice to report 
for induction under this act, but who is 
enrolled in a full-time course of instruction 
at a high school, college, university, or simi- 
lar institution, may, by filing a notice with 
the appropriate local draft board, elect to 
receive training and service, and serve in a 
reserve component, under this paragraph in 
lieu of performing active duty fcr training 
and service in a Reserve component under 
any other provision of this act or any other 
law. No person less than 18 years of age 
may make such election unless he has the 
written consent of his parents or guardian. 
After such person has made such election, 
if he continues to attend such an institu- 
tion, he shall, on or after the ist day but 
before the 11th day of June in each of the 
next succeeding years in which he is physi- 
cally able to serve on active duty for training, 
be ordered to active duty for training for a 
period of 91 consecutive days during each 
such year for not more than 4 summers. 
Such person and his dependents shall be 
entitled, with respect to all such periods of 
active duty for training, and necessary travel 
to and from such duty, to all the pay, allow- 
ances, and other benefits to which enlisted 
members of the uniformed services in pay 
grade E-1 (and their dependents) are en- 
titled with respect to periods of active duty 
or authorized travel, as the case may be. 
If, before completing four annual periods of 
active duty for training under this para- 
graph, any such person ceases to attend an 
educational institution under circumstances 
(other than by transfer or graduation) which 
indicate that his enrollment in such institu- 
tion may reasonably be considered to have 
been voluntarily terminated, or if his en- 
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rollment is terminated (other than by trans- 
fer or graduation), his election to receive 
training and service under this paragraph 
shall be deemed irrevocably cancelled, and he 
shall thereafter be Mable for induction for 
training and service under the remaining 
provisions of this act; however, full credit 
shall be given him toward completion of his 
required period of active duty for training 
and service, and service in a Reserve com- 
ponent, for all active duty for training per- 
formed by him under this paragraph (4). 
Where such person graduates from an edu- 
cational institution and enrolls in another 
educational institution, or where he trans- 
fers from one educational institution to an- 
other educational institution, he shall not 
thereby become liable for induction for train- 
ing and service under any other provision of 
this act if he otherwise meets all require- 
ments of this paragraph (4). After such 
person has been ordered to active duty for 
training under this paragraph (4) during 4 
years, he shall be placed in the Standby 
Reserve for 1 year. After he has been a 
members of the Standby Reserve for 1 year, 
such person shall be released from all liabil- 
ity for training and service under this act 
and any other law. If any such person is 
not permitted to serve on active duty for 
training under this paragraph (4) by reason 
of a disease or disability of a permanent 
nature which would afford a basis for de- 
ferring him from induction for training and 
service under this act, he shall thereafter 
be deferred from training and service under 
this act, unless he volunteers for induction 
for such training and service. This para- 
graph (4) shall not be operative in time of 
war or during any period of national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the Congress.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day you heard me discuss the amend- 
ment just read. I have been impressed 
with the fact that no attack has been 
made on this amendment except a few 
moments ago when the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston] paid his respects 
to the bill by just saying it was horrible 
to train on the installment plan but that 
he was a hundred percent for the bill. 
I have refrained from criticizing the 
bill. My amendment does not take 
away one thing from the bill. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Preston] 
should have at least thought of the fact 
that the other options contained in the 
bill are installment training. Why it 
should be so objectionable to him that 
we should make an effort to encourage 
education in this country I am unable to 
understand. He may have developed a 
superpoint of view while commanding 
his troops that he referred to. Well, I 
have never developed that complex. It 
is just a little strange though to see such 
men who not only want more and more 
privates in the Army but apparently 
want them uneducated. 

Seriously, let me call this to the atten- 
tion of the membership of the House. 
The reason we are not suffering a tre- 
mendous deficit in the field of education 
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right now is because the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the GI bill of rights has 
been spending over $2 billion a year edu- 
cating those boys under that bill, paying 
every bit of the cost involved. So, when 
we are dealing with a problem such as 
this I do not think it is bad judgment, 
bad financing or bad patriotism to have 
an additional option in the bill pro- 
viding for at least a way these boys can 
go through school uninterrupted. Why 
should we not encourage them? This 
is another option. 

As I said, I have no criticism to 
offer now to the bill—but in these op- 
tions that are set out in the bill, some 
of them are much more practicable than 
others. They do not discriminate against 
anyone—my amendment certainly does 
not discriminate against anyone. Any- 
body can see that if he wants to. But 
bear in mind the 6 months’ requirement 
will interrupt any school year that you 
can figure out. It looks as if any bill 
receiving the blessings of the Pentagon 
and the Armed Services Committee must 
be designed so as to interfere with them 
in some way. Over the past years many 
of them have attended under the finger- 
tip control finger of the military accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations laid down 
by them and it has been a rather unsatis- 
factory existence to the parents of those 
boys as well as to the boys themselves. 
I guess the average 17- or 18-year-old 
boy is about as frustrated as we were at 
that age, and as probably some of us are 
now. How is the father or the mother 
going to advise or encourage if we let the 
situation remain as it is now or will be 
if this bill passes without my amend- 
ment? If we go along and make it im- 
possible in some instances and awfully 
hard in others for these boys to go 
through the educational institutions, 
where are we going to get our scientists? 
Where are we going to get our experts 
in electronics? Where are we going to 
get our doctors? 

Let us quit relying on so much force 
and see if we cannot produce enough 
doctors in this country to take care of 
the situation. I cannot resist expressing 
the wish that our fine officers and soldiers 


of the Pentagon would content them- 
selves with running our Military Estab- 
lishment and keep their noses out of the 
legislative branch of this Government. 
When you have to wrestle with the mili- 
tary, to educate a son and have to go 
through it about 10 or 11 years if he at- 
tempts to study medicine, then you will 
find out just how troublesome the mili- 
tary can be, if they have the authority 
and the opportunity. It is an awfully 
hard job for the average individual, an 
awfully tough proposition to present to 
the boys of America and say, O. K. Go 
scramble through if you can.” 

Well, now, I believe there is a better 
system. Why is not this practical? If 
they can be freshly trained under one 
of these provisions calling for 30 days a 
year, if that is a trained boy, then what 
is wrong when we say this boy will take 
91 days 1 summer, return to school— 
it is not funny for them to give up their 
vacation—return to school, train the 
next 90 days, return to school, and that 
goes on for 4 years, and he is freshly 
trained for 4 years; he is available for 
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4 years. No, they say, nothing will do 
but 2 years straight, or some of these 
proposals here which do not provide as 
good training as the 3-month period. 
Let me say this: If the Army cannot do 
a pretty good case of training in 12 weeks 
each summer, they better get in touch 
with the Marine Corps. They do a darn 
good job in 8 weeks. If you do not be- 
lieve it, go look them over. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Did I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment properly when 
I received the impression that the obli- 
gation of a college student, if he went 
in under your plan, would be not in the 
Ready Reserve but in the Standby Re- 
serve and limited to 1 year? 

Mr. BARDEN. Does the gentleman 
mean after he has trained for 3 months 
each year for 4 years and graduated? 

Mr. 


A Tes. 

Mr. BARDEN. During the time he is 
in the Active Reserve, he is taking his 
3 months’ training every summer, 
whether he is in high school, prep school, 
college, or similar institution. 

Mr. HALLECK. We have heard a lot 
of argument—and I believe it is sound— 
that we are trying to build a Reserve. 
As I understand the gentleman's amend- 
ment, the obligation of the student upon 
his graduation to serve in the Reserve 
would be in the Standby Reserve, not the 
Ready Reserve, and at the end of that 1 
year he would be out of the Reserve, 
so he would not be under any obligation 
so far as being called in the service is 
concerned. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am not so fussy about 
the Standby Reserve. All of us are in 
the Standby Reserve so far as that is 
concerned. Iam trying to provide for a 
trained and educated soldier which I 
think is better for the country in war or 
peace whether it is better for the Penta- 
gon or not. 

Mr. HALLECK, Let me just ask this 
further question. 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have every sym- 
pathy for one of these boys going through 
school, and the gentleman’s personal 
problem that he has just recounted is 
very parallel to mine. 

Mr. BARDEN. Well, you know it was 
not pleasant, either. 

Mr. HALLECK. I appreciate that. 
On the other hand, I cannot understand 
why, if you make this provision, you do 
not say to that young man who elects 
this program to serve in the Ready Re- 
serve for 5, 6, 7, or 8 years or something 
that I think would make it comparable 
to the 2, 3, and 4 years active service or 
to the 7½ years in the Standby Reserve 
that will be required under this volunteer 
program. 

Mr. BARDEN. First the gentleman 
talks like we cannot do anything that is 
not now written in the bill. But I will say 
this: The gentleman is a very practical 
legislator. Let me say to the gentle- 
man, there were many people and there 
are now many in this House that feel 
that 8 years is too long, because the 22- 
year-old boy you are dealing with now 
will be the 30-year-old man then with 
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a family, engaged in essential work, in 
business, and so forth. Eight years from 
now the whole proposition will have to 
be gone into. I am not injecting that 
in my discussion, but I do think this: If 
the 8 years were cut down, it would meet 
this situation. If it is not cut down 
and this bill is passed, it will not only go 
to the Senate but it will go to the con- 
ferees, and personally I have no objection 
in balancing up the Standby Reserve. 
Iam not fussy about that. I just do not 
want to drag in an additional conflict 
that is unnecessary. So that is the 
practical way it will work out. And the 
gentleman has proposed so many times 
to this House that we do things just 
that way, and they work out all right. 
So I was not just fussing with the 
Standby Reserve. I did think that there 
should be at least 1 year, because that 
would follow the last 3 months’ training 
that they had. The trouble with the 
present situation is that anything sug- 
gested, that was not suggested first by 
the Pentagon or the Armed Services 
Committee, is an attempt to either avoid 
service or helping our enemies. Let me 
say here they have no monopoly on 
patriotism or intelligence, or at least that 
is my conclusion after over 20 years’ 
service in this House. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain, how, under the bill proposed by 
the committee, a college student could 
perform 48 drills a year if he is not at 
home but is off somewhere at college? 
As a practical matter, is not the college 
student precluded from making the first 
election as proposed by the committee? 

Mr. BARDEN. It will either preclude 
or make it very difficult for him. I will 
say this; the 6 months’ period precludes 
the first year of college. 

Mr. JONAS. Yes. 

Mr. BARDEN. And then after that he 
has a problem on his hands. 

Mr. JONAS. The point that I am mak- 
ing is, after he is back in college, how can 
he attend 48 drills a year at home? 

Mr, BARDEN. I do not think he can, 
But if he did that would only be for about 
2 hours for 48 nights. Sut apparently 
some are willing to accept 48 2-hour 
night drills instead of 91 consecutive days 
and nights in a military camp. If they 
can just keep the boys out of school. 

Mr, Chairman, let me say this. I am 
not trying to take care of any particular 
group. I am trying to build a little 
stronger foundation upon which we must 
put our national defense if we expect to 
defend ourselves or survive. We know 
now that we must have a way by which 
these men when they finish college can 
go into the higher educational institu- 
tions. Do you realize that it takes 10 
years to finish schooling for a doctor? 
Do you realize that men who are experts 
in the field of electronics, and other such 
fields, cannot learn the techniques and 
get the scientific knowledge that they 
must have, in a short time, if they are to 
guide, direct, and channel us through the 
wicked world we are in? So I say shame 
on those who cry “discrimination.” If 
and when I get sick, I want one of these 
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10-year-trained doctors, and when my 
country gets in trouble I want my coun- 
try to have the world’s best scientist 
available and plenty of them. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman’s 
colleague from North Carolina IMr. 
Jonas] asked about the young man who 
was a member of a Naval Reserve unit 
and was unable to perform 48 drills per 
year if he went to college. Of course, if 
he were a member of the ROTC, that 
would suffice. But if he were not a mem- 
ber of the ROTC, then he could affiliate 
himself with a Reserve unit in that com- 
munity. 

Mr. BARDEN. Of course that poses 
the question. If there was a unit there. 
I would say that the gentleman is a very 
fine officer, as well as a fine Member of 
Congress, but I think if I were to say he 
is a little bit prejudiced in favor of the 
Reserve, I would be putting it very mildly. 
I try to look at it squarely in the face. 
I think it is a fine organization. I am 
with the gentleman and will work with 
him and help to promote it and encour- 
age it in every possible way. But in the 
final analysis, let me say to the gentle- 
man, he will not have a better prepared 
man by bothering him for drill every 
week, whether it is the night before ex- 
aminations or not. Let us say once a 
week for 48 weeks in the year. I believe 
that 90 days of training in a camp, in the 
summertime under officers 24 hours per 
day, will produce a better prepared man 
than 48 individual drills for an hour or 
soat night. ‘That is just my opinion. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Actually, if the 
young man going to college found that 
he could not participate in the ROTC or 
in a Reserve unit or a National Guard 
unit close to the college, he could meet 
his Reserve obligation, Ready Reserve 
obligation, by going to camp 30 days, not 
90 days. 

Mr. BARDEN. Does the gentleman 
think 30 days in a camp is time enough? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BARDEN. Does it pretty well pre- 
pare him? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. After 6 months of 
training. 

Mr. BARDEN. Then 90 days ought to 
be fine, 

Mr. DEVEREUX. No, no. 

Mr. BARDEN. Well, that is where we 
part. Again I say all you have to do to 
start trouble is to say you want to help 
a boy get an education. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I do not want to speak 
with an air of dogmatic finality or ab- 
solute authority. But I tried for 4 long 
years to pound a little philosophy, as the 
professor of one of our colleges in the 
State of Kansas, into the heads of over 
500 students in my department. I think 
the gentleman addressing the House is 
absolutely on sound ground when he says 
that to take a 3 months’ period of train- 
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ing between college semesters or from 
the time college has its commencement 
in the spring until it convenes in the fall, 
is far better than taking an hour of 
weekly drill for 48 weeks out of the year, 
plus 17 days in a summer camp. 

Let me say to the gentleman, Mr. 
Chairman, let us not worry too much 
about the problems of these boys who 
have had their 6 months’ training, and 
perhaps 2 or 3 years of service in the 
Guard or in the Reserve. Their prob- 
lems will be solved if this bill becomes law 
without the gentleman’s amendment by 
having some hard-boiled top sergeant 
send them to 2 full years’ service in the 
Army because he does not like the way 
they part their hair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina be permitted to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. I wish to thank the 
gentleman. 

As I said yesterday, I am very much 
disturbed over the fact that I cannot get 
any encouragement or any helpful sug- 
gestions from a single human being at- 
tached to the Pentagon. Everything 
that is suggested here they will come up 
with this proposal and that proposal. 
Have you heard a single man, any single 
person, say anything for education? And 
here we are right now stopping the bene- 
fits under the GI bill. What is going on 
around here? If you say 90 days’ train- 
ing to help boys get an education, up go 
the yells. But if you say 17 days or 30 
days and do not mention education all 
the military and the Pentagon purr like 
a kitten. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] mentioned money today. He 
knows that under the GI bill it has been 
running close to $3 billion a year. All I 
am asking is not to put that $3 billion on 
the backs of the taxpayers. Let us let 
the mothers and fathers take care of 
that. Let the boy save his money in the 
summer, and pay his way through school. 
Then we will not have the $3 billion ex- 
pense that has been placed on the backs 
of the taxpayers. It is economical, and 
somebody should advocate that. 

I had a suggestion here by the War 
Department, written out in a letter from 
the gentleman from Louisiana and sent 
to the entire membership of the House, 
that this program would cost $2 billion, 
and it deplores that they have but 2 
years, My heavens, if this would cost 
$2 billion, what would the other program 
cost? Here is the letter from the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

May 13, 1955. 

Dran COLLEAGUE: Recently the Honorable 
GRAHAM BARDEN wrote yoy a letter indicating 
his intention to offer an amendment on the 
floor to H. R. 5297, the national Reserve plan, 
when it is considered. 

Mr. BarpEN’s amendment would permit 
high school and college students over age 


17 to satisfy their military obligation through 
4 consecutive 91-day summer training pe- 
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riods, followed by 1 year in the Standby 
Reserve. 

I know that all Members will want to study 
the proposed amendment, and in order to be 
of assistance, I am pointing out some of the 
effects its enactment would produce. 

1. The amendment would permit exemp- 
tion from the 2-year draft of such students, 
When the 4-year cycle is in full operation, 
this might amount to as many as 1,800,000 
militarily eligible men. 

2. The amendment would seriously reduce 
the source of long-term volunteer enlisted 
men for the active forces. 

3. The amendment would deprive the 
Armed Forces of their primary sources of 
young officers as well as medical and dental 
officers. 

4. Since all training would be concentrated 
in the summer, new facilities would have to 
be opened and the active forces stripped of 
training instructors to meet this periodic 
peak demand, 

5. At full operation, the annual cost of the 
training could be almost $2 billion, not in- 
eluding the costs of opening required facili- 
ties and of moving the active force instructor 
personnel, 

6. The amendment would discriminate in 
favor of a special class by requiring only 12 
months total active duty compared with 24 
consecutive months for draftees; 1 year of 
Standby Reserve duty compared with a maxi- 
mum of 6 years Ready Reserve duty for 
draftees; and no obligation to participate 
as a reservist compared with possible re- 
quired Reserve participation for draftees. 

In my opinion, the amendment would do 
great harm to both Active and Reserve forces, 
The Department of Defense shares this view. 

Sincerely, 
OVERTON BROOKS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, 
House Armed Services Committee. 


I now propose to answer everyone of 
his objections briefly. 

Objection No. 1 raised by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] and 
the Defense Department reads as fol- 
lows: 

The amendment would permit exemption 
from the 2-year draft of such students, 
When the 4-year cycle is in full operation, 
this might amount to as many as 1,800,000 
militarily eligible men. 


If we assume all of these men will be 
attending schools, colleges, or universi- 
ties, and receiving 3 months of active 
military training each year, if 1,800,000 
men every 4 years are being educated 
and receiving active military training at 
the same time, the country will have a 
stronger defense in modern warfare than 
if these men are not educated. A man 
with 1 year of military duty and a col- 
lege education, it seems to me, is of 
more value to the country, in war or 
peace, than a man without the college 
education and 2 years of military train- 
ing. 

Objection No. 2 raised by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] and 
the Defense Department reads as fol- 
lows: 

The amendment would seriously reduce 
the source of long-term volunteer enlisted 
men for the Active Forces, 


This implies that if a boy is educated 
he will not volunteer as an enlisted man. 
If so, are we to deny them the chance 
for an education just to swell our mili- 
tary ranks with boys whom we deliber- 
ately keep out of school, in the face of a 
desperate need for highly educated per- 
sonnel? 
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Objection No. 3 raised by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] and 
the Defense Department reads as fol- 
lows: 

The amendment would deprive the Armed 
Forces of their primary sources of young 
officers as well as medical and dental officers. 


It seems to me that just the opposite 
would occur. 

If more are educated in colleges, we 
have more available men qualified to be 
officers. This amendment increases the 
source in numbers and in qualifications. 
Let the armed services make it more 
attractive for young men to become of- 
ficers, or for doctors and dentists to 
serve, and we will have an infinitely 
smaller problem in these areas under this 
amendment than we have today—or 
would have under the committee bill. 

Objection No. 4 raised by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS] and 
the Defense Department reads as fol- 
lows: 

Since all training would be concentrated 
in the summer, new facilities would have to 
be opened and the active forces stripped of 
training instructors to meet this periodic 
peak demand. 


The program would require just about 
the same number of facilities and in- 
structor personnel, with or without the 
amendment. The only problem involved 
is one of scheduling and assignments. 
It could, in fact, result in more efficient 
use of fewer facilities than would other- 
wise have to be established. 

Objection No. 5 raised by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] and 
the Defense Department reads as fol- 
lows: 

At full operation, the annual cost of the 
training could be almost $2 billion, not in- 
cluding the costs of opening required facil- 
ities and of moving the active force instruc- 
tor personnel. 


Does this mean they would be trained 
for nothing under the committee bill? I 
am sure it does not. 

Tam also very sure that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] does not 
mean it would cost an extra $2 billion to 
train boys under this program than it 
would under the committee bill. 

This amendment would mean a very 
substantial saving in money—and would 
give us men better trained and better 
educated for the defense of our country 
in the age of science and electronics we 
are now entering. 

Objection No. 6 raised by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] and 
the Defense Department reads as fol- 
lows: 

The amendment would discriminate in 
favor of a special class by requiring only 12 
months total active duty compared with 24 
consecutive months for draftees; 1 year of 
Standby Reserve duty compared with a maxi- 
mum of 6 years Ready Reserve duty for 
draftees; and no obligation to participate as 
a reservist compared with possible required 
Reserve participation for draftees. 


The committee contends that this pro- 
gram is not universal military training, 
yet argues that my amendment would 
discriminate in favor of a special class, 
The committee bill provides for special 
treatment of certain groups, such as per- 
sons who prior to the age of 19 enlist in 
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the National Guard or the Reserve, to un- 
dergo 6 months of active duty and serve 
the remainder of an 8-year obligation in 
Reserve status. The committee bill also 
provides that upon specific finding by the 
President, persons with critical skills en- 
gaged in critical defense-supporting in- 
dustries, may fulfill their military obliga- 
tion by serving 6 months on active duty 
and the remainder of an 8-year obliga- 
tion in Reserve status. 

Under my amendment, boys would re- 
ceive a total of 12 months active training 
between college terms, which is double 
the active training that some groups 
would receive under the provisions of the 
committee bill. And, under my amend- 
ment, in the process of receiving the 12 
months of active training the boys would 
be obtaining 4 years of higher education, 
which in the long run is of more value to 
the defense of the country than longer 
periods of active duty, the value of which 
diminishes with time. 

The committee and the Defense De- 
partment apparently place all their stress 
on the mechanical, physical training of 
soldiers, Do they think this physical 
prowess will last indefinitely, or would 
they concede the greater value as years 
go by of a fully educated citizen who 
could do a better job in any scientific war 
we may have to wage for our defense in 
the future? 

The whole program proposed in my 
amendment is bound to be cheaper. It 
cannot help but be cheaper, so far as 
that is concerned. I am not trying to 
be pennywise and pound foolish. I am 
as anxious to defend my Nation as any 
human being on this earth. I am as 
convinced as I am that I am living that 
an educated soldier is more benefit to 
his country in time of war and he is 
more benefit to his country in time of 
peace. Do not tell me that if you take 
these boys and get them imbued with 
the idea of being educated, instead of 
throwing every obstacle in front of them, 
that they will not go along and recog- 
nize their responsibility to this country. 
Sometimes I think we act as though we 
thought we would be the last generation 
of loyal Americans to be born. 

Then suppose war did break out 
after they had had 3 years and maybe 
9 months of active training, do you not 
think their mental ability, their brains, 
would make them more valuable soldiers 
in defense of this Nation than they 
would be if they had been out of school? 
But no; the gentleman from Georgia 
says that is abominable. He should 
stop to think—he might not have been 
an officer as described by him—who 
knows, he might not even be a Congress- 
man today if somebody had not helped 
him along and encouraged him to get an 
education. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think the gentle- 
man is making a splendid argument for 
this voluntary Reserve program. Under 
this program, if we adopt it—and I cer- 
tainly hope we do—a young man or boy 
who wants to go to college can start in 
the summer, when he gets out of high 
school, and go on and take his 6 months. 
Now, you do not have to start in the fall. 
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That used to be the usual thing to start 
then, but since we have had these wars 
and the boys going into military service, 
the boys start in the second semester. 
So, under this program, we would do 
exactly the thing for which the gentle- 
man argues. The boy could go to camp 
for 6 months, meet his obligation in the 
Reserve, and be through when he finishes 
that time. 

Mr. BARDEN. You know, if I ever 
see a proposition that my friend from 
Indiana cannot explain, I am going to 
run from it. The gentleman can make 
his proposition plausible any time. I, as 
a freshman entering college, had enough 
trouble entering in September. I do not 
know what would have happened had I 
waited until January. You know the 
system you mention was put in operation 
for the GI’s. You are not saying any- 
thing against this, but you say we can 
do that. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman 
wants me to comment on his amend- 
ment, I will do so. 

Mr. BARDEN. Ido not want a speech 
from the gentleman, but I am saying you 
are just adopting the reasoning of the 
Pentagon to see if we cannot find some 
other way of doing the job. That is the 
answer to that. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman has 
characterized me, and I always appre- 
ciate it. I am sure he means it. I am 
as good a friend of his as I know he is 
of mine. 

Mr. BARDEN. You are one of the 
best guys that ever came out of the State 
of Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Then let me say to 
the gentleman, if he wants me to com- 
ment on his amendment, in all of these 
various programs that we have been 
hearing about, we have sought to bring 
about an equality of obligation. I do 
not think, by reason of the shortness of 
the gentleman's requirements for service 
in the Reserve, that his program does 
spell out any equality of obligation. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me tell the gentle- 
man adding 1 more option to the 3 or 4 
in the bill is simply broadening oppor- 
tunity for equality of obligation, not re- 
stricting it. Equality of obligation is 
here, but you are still going to need some 
scientific gadgets if you ever get into a 
war—and then you want some educated 
scientists, doctors, and so forth, who can 
come up with the answer. And let us 
not forget that. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
Barden amendment. I do so with a full 
knowledge of the details and proce- 
dure that we set forth in the bill which 
has been presented to the Congress. As 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK] just said, we tried to give you a 
bill which equalized the Reserve respon- 
sibility as closely as we could. Under 
the terms of the amendment offered by 
my colleague, the gentleman from North 
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Carolina [Mr. Barpen] certain things 
would happen and I want to try to bring 
you, if I may, along the natural proce- 
dure which a young man arriving at the 
age of 17 would follow under this amend- 
ment. Let us take a boy 17 years of age. 
He is in high school now and is about 
to graduate. Under the terms of the 
bill, which has been presented to you, he 
would be offered an opportunity for 6 
months’ training plus a Reserve service, 
and he could make the decision at the 
time he finished high school or before he 
went into college. So there would be the 
least and the smallest disruption in his 
educational career. Under the Barden 
amendment, however, here is where that 
young man would find himself. At a 
time that he reached the age of 17, he 
could elect instead of the other options 
presented by the bill, the option of sign- 
ing up for training for four periods of 
training at 91 days each—one each year 
in midsummer following the end of his 
school term, I suppose. That would give 
him the choice at that time: Will I or 
will I not go under the terms of the 
Barden amendment? 

I think the average young fellow would 
decide it in this way if he planned to go 
to college: He would say, “Yes, I like 
the Barden amendment; I will come in 
under that; I will train in the summer 
because I will go to college in the winter 
and I will train for 4 consecutive sum- 
mers, then I will go in the Reserve for 1 
year and be out of my obligation for 
military services in the United States 
Military Establishment after 1 year in 
the Standby Reserve.” 

If he is a young man who perhaps is 
not planning to go to college he is going 
to resolve it the other way. He is going 
to say, “I will not accept that because 
how can I meet the terms and the obli- 
gations? Iam a poor boy; Iam not able 
to go to college and I cannot arrange 
every year for 4 consecutive years to go 
to a 91-day period of training.” There- 
fore, the man who is planning to com- 
plete his education by going to college, 
I think will accept the Barden amend- 
ment; but the man who cannot afford 
to go to college or who is not interested 
in going to college will refuse to accept 
it because he cannot meet its terms. 

What, then, are you going to have? 
You are going to have the college men— 
there are about 220,000 a year entering 
colleges from high schools. There are 
1,250,000 coming out of high schools 
every year, and out of that 1,250,000 com- 
ing out of high school each year, you will 
have about 220,000 who will say they 
are going to college and will take training 
under the Barden amendment to get rid 
of their military obligation and have 
none of this training in the Reserves, 
But the poor boy who does not go to 
college, either because he lacks ambition 
or means, will not go under the program 
because he cannot meet its terms. You 
then will have class legislation. You will 
then have in training, under the Barden 
amendment, men from the colleges and 
no men who do not go to college. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question on 
that point? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. On that 
point, yes. 
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Mr. KEATING. I am of exactly the 
same opinion as the gentleman, that this 
amendment would create one situation 
for those who could afford to go to col- 
lege and take further education and an- 
other situation for those who cannot. 
There will be those two groups. 

In addition to what the gentleman 
has pointed out, it seems to me this 
would be an unwise selection for those 
young people who do want to go to col- 
lege, but who have to work every sum- 
mer to pay their way through college in 
the winter. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for 
another observation on that point? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. ‘For a 
quick observation. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. One sec- 
tion of this bill provides for ready units 
as well as Ready Reserves. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman is right. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Under the 
Barden amendment there would be no 
such thing as a ready unit, because un- 
less men keep training they go into the 
standbys. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Nobody 
from college would be in the ready units, 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Yes; but 
I am going to finish my explanation, 
then I will yield. The gentleman used 
about 20 minutes, 

Mr. BARDEN. But I would like the 
gentleman’s explanation to be right. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Chairman, I refuse to yield further. 

The Barden amendment is even worse 
than that. College men completing the 
course would have no further obliga- 
tion for military service beyond 1 year, 
whereas the poor boys without college 
education who come in under it are in 
for a much longer period, so you would 
have one Reserve of rich boys with col- 
lege education and another of boys who 
do not go to college. 

But worse than that, of the 220,000 
who go to college they would have the 
election of whether or not they would 
wish to go into the ROTC which most 
of the large colleges and many of the 
smaller colleges have. We have some- 
thing like 260,000 ROTC men in the col- 
leges of the United States. Under the 
Barden amendment would those men 
become part of the ROTC? Or would 
they be separated from the ROTC. 
Would the Barden amendment cut into 
the ROTC? 

Here is what you would have in ref- 
erence to the ROTC. You would have 
these young men in school, under the 
Barden amendment, who would finish 
their obligation while in school. Why 
should he turn around and go into the 
ROTC? The ROTC is the organization 
that furnishes a large percentage of the 
officers, especially junior officers in our 
Military Establishment. It is the or- 
ganization that brings the Military Es- 
tablishment close to the people of the 
United States because it is our people 
who are going in from the colleges to 
serve in the capacity of leadership in 
the Military Establishment. But a man 
in ROTC would not want to continue 
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there because the ROTC requires him 
to go to classes every week during his 
whole 4-year college career, then be- 
tween the junior and senior years he 
has, I think it is 60 days, to go to sum- 
mer camp. After he gets out of col- 
lege and gets his diploma he is required 
to go into service for 2 years in the Mili- 
tary Establishment, after which he 
comes back and enters the Reserves. 
A man who wants to avoid military 
service will go to college, under the Bar- 
den amendment, then he will be through. 
A man in the ROTC, which is one of 
our finest programs in the whole estab- 
lishment, will simply not continue in 
ROTC, will not continue his study and 
4 years in school, go to summer camp 
between the junior and senior years, 2 
years of training after they get out of 
college, then go into the Reserves after 
that. He will not do it and you will 
not have an ROTC program. You bet- 
ter forget about the ROTC because it 
will be a thing of the past as far as the 
Reserves are concerned. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not possible 
that every young man upon reaching the 
age of 17 years could go into a program, 
if the Barden amendment is adopted, 
and it would completely wreck the other 
Reserve establishments of the country? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, That is 
correct. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another feature 
to this: Under the Barden amendment, 
the college boys would have the duty of 
attending a 91-day camp every summer. 
Are we going to have the same drill 
training each summer for each student 
or are you going to progress them 
through the freshman, sophomore, 
junior, and senior years? I would as- 
sume you would make it progressive. 
Why would you send the college boy to 
a training camp to learn the same thing 
summer after summer? It would be 
ridiculous. Under the Barden amend- 
ment, you would have to have a school 
for each one of the years—1, 2, 3, and 4— 
that is, freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Would it not be 
equally ridiculous to require them to drill 
once a week for 48 weeks—the same 
drill? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Yes. I 
am glad the gentleman asked that ques- 
tion because it shows he has thought 
about it. Under the 6 months’ program 
he will receive his basic training. We 
will not give him drill; we will give him 
advance training. That is a part of the 
program. We want him to have tech- 
nical training, advance Reserve training, 
not simply “squads east and west.” I 
went through “squads east and west,” 
like the gentleman probably did. You 
do not want to duplicate that. But 
when you send the college boys out you 
will have to have one school each year. 
You will have to have a school for the 
Navy boys; you will have to have a school 
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for the Air Force boys and all the others. 
So I can see tremendous difficulty in the 
operation of the Barden amendment. 

Furthermore, the instructors under 
the Barden amendment will have to hold 
themselves available every summer. You 
cannot use them the year around, for 
9 months of the year they are going to 
have other duties. Under the Barden 
amendment, they will work 91 days. Un- 
der our program in the bill, the training 
will be staged regularly throughout the 
whole year, so you will use them all the 
year around. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Has the gentleman 
any information as to the cost of this 
type of program? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It is hard 
to figure the cost. You would have to 
call the officer instructors in especially 
for 91 days during the summer. You 
will have to call them in not for 1 class 
but for 4 classes and perhaps for 4 classes 
for each service. I do not know how he 
intends to work that under his amend- 
ment. I do know that the cost would be 
terrific. 

We asked for a report on that and we 
were told that the cost might run up to 
$2 billion. I do not know whether that 
is correct or not, but I can tell you the 
cost of training them under the Barden 
amendment is going to be far out of pro- 
portion to what the cost is under the bill 
we submit to you. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Supposing a young 
man elects to take the Barden amend- 
ment. At the end of the second year he 
has taken two 3-month training periods 
and then is unable to go to college. 
What will happen during the next train- 
ing period? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Under 
the Barden amendment, he starts all 
over again. He is not given credit for 
that. 

Mr. BARDEN. Correction, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I will let 
the gentleman correct that in his own 
time. Now, that is pretty much the idea 
set forth under the Barden amendment. 

Let me say one thing in conclusion. I 
am just as much concerned as is the 
gentleman from North Carolina in the 
progress of education of our people. I 
have supported every bit of legislation 
that would help the colleges, and the 
Congress has done a great deal to help 
the colleges. I do not know of any finer 
course than the ROTC to help the col- 
leges and the universities of the United 
States. And, if you have seen the appli- 
cations we have had from colleges that 
now do not have ROTC, that missed the 
boat when there was an opportunity to 
get ROTC, you would know that they 
value ROTC as one of the finest bits of 
training that they have in their whole 
curriculum. I do not want to see any- 
thing done, and I do not think the Con- 
gress wants to see anything done to hurt 
the ROTC program in the colleges and 
the universities throughout the United 
States. 

Again I say in conclusion, Mr. Chair- 
man, that under the Barden amendment 
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the college boys are going to avoid their 
full responsibility; there is going to be 
no further training, no opportunity to 
use them in an emergency declared by 
the Congress or the President of the 
United States. The men that are going 
to carry the load and fight the battle 
are the men that did not have the money 
to go to college. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
section 3 and all amendments thereto 
close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. POWELL. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reluctant to in- 
ject myself at this stage of the discus- 
sion of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BARDEN] but I was unable to obtain rec- 
ognition earlier, I would like to speak 
for a moment about the parliamentary 
situation which we face. I hope that all 
Members of this House will remember 
that this House constitutes only one-half 
of the Congress, as it seems to me that 
that is extremely important in consider- 
ing this legislation. As you will recall, 
several months ago we passed a draft act 
calling for a 4-year extension of the Na- 
tional Selective Service System. Now, 
this particular piece of legislation has 
been resting in the other body ever since 
that time. No action has been taken. 
Why not? I would like to have someone 
explain that tome. It seems rather ap- 
parent that they are holding that piece 
of legislation in the other body until such 
time as this House acts on the Reserve 
plan, now before us. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I can reply to the 
gentleman by pointing out that the Sen- 
ate and its Armed Services Committee 
usually await House action. Many times 
they take the House hearings in order to 
hurry the bill to the floor of the Senate 
for consideration. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I was speaking 
of the Selective Service Act, not the Re- 
serve Act. The Selective Service Act 
passed this House months ago. It seems 
quite apparent that they are holding it 
over there with the intention of wrap- 
ping this pending bill into it, after re- 
writing the Reserve plan the way the 
Pentagon wants it and then handing it 
back to us on a conference report, either 
to accept the changes that they have 
made in the Reserve plan or else voting 
against the whole thing including the 
extension of the draft. This is a very 
clever maneuver. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I am very happy the 
gentleman from Indiana is bringing out 
a most significant and important point 
and I wish Members on the floor would 
listen to him long enough to know what 
he is talking about. 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Four years ago 
we had this same parliamentary ma- 
neuver demonstrated to us. At that time 
the National Reserve training plan was 
wrapped into the extension of the draft. 
We discussed it at some length on this 
floor and amended it somewhat. Then 
it went to the other body. The House 
amendments were knocked out and 
eventually we were presented with a con- 
ference report in which we had either to 
accept proposals that had already been 
rejected on the floor of the House or else 
vote against the extension of the Draft 
Act—which most Members recognized as 
essential. 

We are again going to be presented 
with that same situation. The Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, I think, has done 
a good job of amending the bill which 
was presented by the Pentagon and re- 
moving some of the more objectionable 
features. But let us not delude our- 
selves into thinking that the language 
now before us will become the final form 
of the bill. On the basis of past experi- 
ence and on the past record, you may 
depend upon the other body to come up 
with something much closer to what the 
Pentagon originally asked for. Then 
they will tie it into the extension of the 
Draft Act. Eventually, if you approve 
this bill today, you will then have to vote 
either against the extension of the Draft 
Act or for measures which you would 
vote against if presented as a separate 
issue today. 

I say to you that if you want to con- 
sider this subject separately from the 
Draft Act, the only way you can do it is 
to vote for the motion to recommit and 
keep this measure off the floor until the 
other body has acted on the extension 
of the Draft Act, or else you ultimately 
will be presented with a single package 
embodying both propositions. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not taken any time.on this measure up 
to now. It is not a very pleasant task 
I find myself faced with, opposing one 
of my closest friends and a member of 
my own State delegation on his amend- 
ment. 

In discussing the matter of defense, 
I am sure that every Member of this 
House wants to cast what he feels is a 
vote for security of our Nation, one that 
will give this country full security. We 
have had crocodile tears shed here for 
the last 24 hours, as usual, on this 
measure. But I think the one thing 
that secures the peace of the world today 
has been much of the legislation that 
has come out of this great Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

I think the record of our committee 
will show that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHORT] has contributed per- 
haps as much to the national defense as 
any member of the committee. 
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Mr. DURHAM. I think that today, as 
the President said yesterday, we are 
closer to peace than we have been at any 
time recently. It is not due to any Mem- 
ber of this House, it is due to all Members 
of the House, including Dewry SHORT, 
because he has rendered fine service. He 
has been serving here now for 20 years 
or more, and his service has been out- 
standing in trying to develop the weap- 
ons that were necessary to carry out the 
defense of this country, as well as pro- 
viding the manpower. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot agree with the 
amendment offered by my friend from 
North Carolina because I do not see that 
it will add anything to our educational 
system or permit more boys to graduate 
from high school. Does this House know 
that in 1944, in the midct of the war, we 
graduated more high school students 
than we did in 1950 or 1951? If someone 
can answer that, that the services have 
been detrimental to our securing high 
school graduates, I would like to have it. 

Another thing that disturbs me, I do 
not believe the gentleman from North 
Carolina can tell me what number he 
will have at the end of his 4 years of 
training. I am not sure if he can find 
any figures to give me the number, 
whether it is a million and a half or 
2 million, he will have at the end of 4 
years, 

How many will you have at the end of 
your 4-year program to put in the l-year 
Reserve? 

We know exactly how many we will 
have. We limit it to not more than 
250,000. 

Is that the way to handle national 
defense? 

If you are building a Reserve you have 
to know your numbers and how you will 
finance them. We would not know 
whether to put up $1 billion or $2 billion. 

The gentleman has not answered my 
question, The gentleman has had plen- 
ty of time to speak on his amendment, 
and I want to speak to the committee 
on some of these points. 

In 1951 we had 562,000 graduate from 
high school in this country. In 1953 
we had 608,500. In 1954 we had 640,200. 
In 1950 we had 329,800 graduate from 
college, in 1951 we had 279,000, in 1952 
we had 227,000, in 1953 we had 200,800, 
and in 1954 we had 187,500. 

Now, I wish any educator in this coun- 
try could tell me why you had more 
high school graduates in 1954, 640,200, 
and you had only 187,500 college grad- 
uates, whereas in 1950 you had 507,000 
high school graduates and came out with 
329,800 college graduates. 

Someone will say that was due pri- 
marily to the GI bill, to which probably 
a part of it was. Now we are faced with 
a situation with the enrollment in col- 
lege and the institutions of higher edu- 
cation in 1954 of 1,602,000. 

The main argument the gentleman 
from North Carolina is making is that 
this is going to provide higher education, 
that is, by taking these boys and put- 
ting them in a 91-day training period 
for 4 years you are going to get more 
physicists and more chemists at the 
end of approximately 6, 7, or 8 years 
than you would get by the other method. 
Personally, I have not been satisfied 
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with the other method. I do not 
think we went far enough in trying 
to solve this problem because our prob- 
lem in the matter of shortage of 
scientists is not at the bottom of this 
barrel, but at the top. Some day this 
House is going to be realistic and adopt 
a real manpower program. Until we do 
that, we are endangering the science and 
the scientific progress of this country. 
It is just as plain as that. There is no 
way in the world to solve it. Today we 
are deferring boys in college for 4 years. 
We deferred a large number of the 
1,421,000 this year. Think of that. 
Most of them are deferred for 4 years. 
They come out of college and then we 
draft them and put them in the Army 
for 2 years. How in the world are you 
going to get a master’s degree or doc- 
tor’s degree with any such program as 
that? But that is what is happening. 
We have to approach this thing realisti- 
cally by going down to the bottom of this 
barrel and trying to solve it by some for- 
mula that will make sense. As I said, I 
do not fully agree with what we have in 
the bill, but I think it is better than 
nothing. At least it is something that 
we can try. The primary thing which 
this measure does is to try the best way 
we know to solve this problem because 
if you do not build up a Reserve, you 
will never get out from under this draft 
as long as this country exists. Because 
there will always be some sort of emer- 
gency. But if you can build up a Re- 
serve which can be done as this chart 
shows you, as anybody can understand, 
then if we do get into an emergency, 
and we have to call them out, they will 
be capable of defending our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I could say much more 
than I have. I have many more objec- 
tions to this amendment because I do 
not think it anywhere near solves the 
problem in the field of education. I 
could give you many other reasons why 
it is objectionable. It is objectionable, 
too, from the standpoint of trying to 
write legislation as complicated as this 
on the floor of the House. This com- 
mittee has spent months on this meas- 
ure. It is not perfect by any means and 
it will not be perfect, but you simply 
cannot write a manpower formula on 
the floor of the House. That is some- 
thing that must be done in committee. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
a young man who did not have the means 
of going to college would have to shoulder 
the burden of not only active duty but 
ready service in the Reserves? 

Mr. DURHAM. Here is the situation 
we are in today. Either we must adopt 
a measure like this or if, as has been 
stated on the floor many times, we hap- 
pen to get into an emergency which can 
happen and, of course, we hope that it 
will not—but, if we do get into an emer- 
gency, we are going to have to go back 
and call up these Reserves who have al- 
ready seen service. There is no other 
way to do it under the present system. 
We either adopt this system or we con- 
tinue with our old system which will 
compel the veterans with service to go 
into service in case of an emergency. 
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The Barden amendment provides that 
any person, upon reaching the age of 
17—with his parents’ consent—or upon 
reaching the age of 18, by his own con- 
sent, if he is enrolled in a high school, 
college, or university, may file a notice 
with his draft board whereby he may 
elect to receive active duty for training 
for 91 days each summer for four sum- 
mers. If he makes this election he will 
not be subject to the draft. 

Under the amendment, after making 
such election, between the Ist and 11th 
day of June he would be ordered to active 
duty for training for a period of 91 days. 
While in this training status he would 
be in pay grade E-1. 

If, before completing his four annual 
periods of active duty for training, he 
ceases to attend his educational insti- 
tution, his election to receive the active 
duty for training would be canceled and 
he would then be liable for the draft. 

After receiving the summer training 
for 4 years he would be placed in the 
Standby Reserve for 1 year and, at the 
conclusion of that year, he would be 
released from all liability for training 
and service. 

The amendment would not be opera- 
tive in time of war or any period of 
national emergency proclaimed by the 
Congress. 

In my opinion, this is an impossible 
amendment which could not be accepted 
by the committee. 

The amendment is extremely discrimi- 
natory and inequitable inasmuch as 
this election is only given to persons who 
are able to attend high school and col- 
lege. It certainly, in that sense, would 
be considered to be a “rich man’s” 
amendment. Any person not able to at- 
tend college would have to volunteer to 
serve in the Armed Forces under one of 
the enlistment programs or would be 
drafted. 

It should be noted that a person mak- 
ing this election spends no time in the 
Ready Reserve whatsoever because, un- 
der the terms of the amendment he goes 
directly into the Standby Reserve and 
then only spends 1 year in the Standby 
Reserve, after which he is released from 
his military obligation. 

It is further discriminatory because, 
in effect, it lowers this person’s military 
obligation to 5 years, with no time spent 
in the Ready Reserve whereas draftees 
and all voluntary enlistees are required 
to assume an 8-year obligation with time 
spent in the Ready Reserve where they 
are required to participate in training. 
Thus, it places a premium on the man 
who elects to take summer training only. 

In my opinion, there is no doubt that 
this amendment, if adopted, would ruin 
the long-term volunteer-enlistment pro- 
gram because, unless a person was en- 
listing in order to make the service a 
career, he would be foolish to spend 3 
or 4 years on active duty plus a period 
of required service in the Ready Reserve, 
and also assume a total 8-year obliga- 
tion when he could spend four summers 
on active duty for training to be fol- 
lowed by no Ready Reserve and only 1 
year in the Standby Reserve. 

Of course, it would go without saying 
that such an amendment would if 
adopted completely kill the ROTC pro- 
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gram. because, again, it is difficult to 
imagine a young man spending 4 years 
in college ROTC, plus 2 years on active 
duty, plus 6 years in the Reserve com- 
ponents, whem he could satisfy his en- 
tire military obligation by going to sum- 
mer camps for 4 years and thereafter 
spending 1 year in the Standby Reserve. 

Such an amendment would have the 
effect of lowering the input of junior of- 
ficers into the active service to the point 
where the only junior officers entering on 
active duty would be graduates of the 
service Academies. 

It should be noted that, under the 
amendment, all persons would be trained 
at one time; that is, they would be called 
to active duty for training between the 
Ist and 11th day of June of each year. 
This would certainly overload training 
facilities and the result would most likely 
be that new camps and training stations 
would have to be opened for the summer 
to accommodate the trainees and then 
closed again for the balance of the year. 

Furthermore, trainers would have to 
be diverted from the operating forces 
only in the summer and then have to be 
assigned to other duties for the other 
9 months of the year. 

Under the terms of the amendment, a 
person is placed in pay grade E-1. 
There are no provisions that he can be 
promoted and, consequently, he would 
stay in that pay grade for the 5 years 
he would spend in performing active 
duty for training and serving in the 
Standby Reserve. 

It would seem that attempting to ad- 
minister the amendment, if enacted, 
would be extremely difficult because per- 
sons would be coming to the same camps 
with no prior service, some with 1, 2, or 
3 previous encampments, and training 
programs would have to be devised and 
carried on at the same camps to get dif- 
ferent types of training to each such 
group. 

At this time I have not been able to 
secure information from the depart- 
ments as to the additional cost which 
would be entailed in attempting to work 
out this type of program, but this is be- 
ing worked on and I expect to have it 
soon. 

In my opinion, the Barden amendment 
has four major objections. 

First, it envisions a program of inde- 
terminate size—there is no limitation 
contained in the amendment—which 
would function only in the summer 
months. This would require facilities 
and personnel for at least 4 months out 
of each year—even though the training 
is for 91 days there would be additional 
time required for readying the camps and 
training the personnel who would be used 
as trainers. This would require a large 
dislocation of regular forces for this pe- 
riod of time, interrupting other training 
programs and possibly having a very ad- 
verse effect upon combat units. The 
number of personnel required to conduct 
such a program might well preclude the 
assignment of personnel overseas which 
would tend to greatly retard the rotation 
program. 

The 6 months’ training program con- 
templated by the national Reserve plan 
envisions a continuing flow of personnel 
integrated into regular training estab- 
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lishments and units. There is a maxi- 
mum of 250,000 trainees permitted annu- 
ally under the national Reserve plan, but 
no limitation in the Barden amendment. 

The second objection is that the 
amendment, if adopted, could only add 
confusion to the whole problem. Young 
men would then have to decide upon (a) 
the 6 months’ program, (b) the Barden 
program, (c) induction, (d) volunteer- 
ing, (e) doing nothing. If all young men 
under the draft age should adopt the 
Barden program, then we would have al) 
trainees, some trainers, and relatively nc 
standing force since we have learned 
from experience that we cannot main- 
tain a volunteer force of more than 
1,500,000 men. 

The third objection is that the 91 days 
of training is separated from the next 
period of training by 9 months. It ap- 
pears to me that Mr. BaRDEN’s program 
is based on the theory that 4 periods of 
91 days each is equivalent to 6 months of 
continuous training. The theory of a 
minimum basic training period of 6 
months is based upon intensive training 
and indoctrination over a continuous 6 
months’ period. Anything of a con- 
tinuous nature for a lesser period will not 
provide the training necessary to equip 
men for service in the Reserve and 
eventually combat assignment, should 
the occasion arise. 

The fourth and major objection to the 
Barden program is that it overlooks en- 
tirely the whole purpose of the national 
Reserve plan—namely, the establish- 
ment of a Ready Reserve ready to fight 
if called upon. Under Mr. BarpEn’s 
amendment young men who have com- 
pleted their training would be under no 
obligation in the Ready Reserve. The 
purpose of the 6 months’ program is to 
provide a Ready Reserve of individuals 
who know their responsibility and their 
oblization. 

Under the Barden amendment, in the 
event of emergency, individuals who 
would be available for service would be 
in 1 of 4 categories: 

First. Those about to enter their 
fourth year of summer training. 

Second. Those about to enter their 
third year of summer training. 

Third. Those about to enter their sec- 
ond year of summer training. 

Fourth. Those about to enter their 
first year of summer training. 

It is possible that there would be prac- 
tically no Ready Reserve in being. 

The situation would be dependent 
upon when the emergency arose insofar 
as the time of year is concerned. 


Years 


In 1944 the number of high school 
graduates—male—was 576,700. 

The number of college graduates in- 
cludes graduates receiving initial de- 
grees only. 

The numbers of college graduates in 
the earlier years listed above are higher 
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than those coming later because the 
earlier period included World War II 
veterans. 

The number of men enrolled in colleges 
and other higher educational institu- 
tions in the fall of 1954 is 1,602,000, of 
whom 1,421,000 were undergraduates ac- 
cording to estimates of the Office of 
Education. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
for the purpose of trying to see if we 
cannot reach some agreement to limit 
debate on section 3. We have been dis- 
cussing the Barden amendment for al- 
most an hour and a quarter. Of course, 
it is not our desire to cut anyone off, but 
at the same time we must make progress. 
From the number of gentlemen I see on 
their feet who want to talk on the Barden 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the 
Barden amendment, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman from Georgia inform us whether 
his objective is to try to act on the 
amendment and conclude consideration 
of the bill today? 

Mr. VINSON. I am hopeful that when 
we get through the Barden amendment 
we will then take up the amendment 
which the gentleman from California 
suggested he proposed to offer. There 
are some amendments at the desk. I 
hope we may have a rollcall vote on the 
bill at least by 6 o’clock. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That may be pos- 
sible bu. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order 
is, Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
listed the names of those seeking recog- 
nition on the amendment. Without ob- 
jection each gentleman will be recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Van Zaxpr! is recognized. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield my 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. MILLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject; and I will object to any relinquish- 
ing of time by anyone else. 

The . The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask that I be called later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason] is recognized. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, this pro- 
posal before us has been designated as 
the same lady we have been asked to em- 
brace several times in the last 15 years, 
only the lady wears a different kimono 
today. 

I do not care for that parallel or simile. 
I say that this is the same disreputable, 
obnoxious wenth we have been asked to 
embrace many times in the last 12 years, 
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only that wench has been clothed with 
silk habiliments, and if she were ex- 
amined closely you would find that she 
probably was wearing falsies to make her 
more glamorous and give her more sex 
appeal. As for me, I am against embrac- 
ing that kind of a wench. 

Mr. Chairman, 10 years ago, to be ex- 
act in June 1945, I proposed in this 
House something similar to the Barden 
amendment. This is the language I used 
at that time: 

If the bill provided that a major portion of 
the training might be given as a part of our 
high-school and college courses, we would be 
inclined to support the measure. We believe 
that much of our military-training program 
could be and should be given under the su- 
pervision of the high schools and colleges 
with Regular Army instructors assigned for 
the work. 


Like the ROTC. 

If this were done, every high-school boy 
that did not go on to college could finish 
his full year of training by attending an 
Army camp for 1 or 2 summer sessions— 


Like proposed here— 
making it unnecessary for him to lose a 
full year of school to complete the required 
military-training program. The boy that 
goes on to college should have no difficulty 
in completing the full year’s requirement of 
military training during his college course. 


That was a proposal I made 10 years 
ago. The Barden proposal comes some- 
what near that proposal and I think it 
should be worked out. 

I hope that this House will adopt the 
Barden proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, to what extent the members 
of the Armed Services Manpower Sub- 
committee have considered the personal 
situations of these boys who will be af- 
fected by the pending legislation, I do 
not know. I do know though, that every 
time I talk with some member of the 
Armed Services Committee to suggest 
that they write in some kind of provision 
which would prevent service in the 
Armed Forces from completely inter- 
rupting these young men’s lives, and ask 
him why that is not done, I am told that 
the military will not go along. 

I have heard the chairman of the 
subcommittee ask members speaking in 
opposition to the bill if they could sug- 
gest any alternative to it. As to alterna- 
tives, I hold in my hand House Resolu- 
tion 591, introduced by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] which has been 
before this subcommittee since January 
5, 1955. The Teague bill is at least one 
reasonable alternative. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I 
know what the gentleman is driving at 
and I talked to him about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
gentleman is correct. 
me about it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. My recol- 
lection is the gentleman said he would 
not make a point of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I am 
not making a point of it, and if the gen- 
tleman will let me finish what I want to 
say, he will see I am not making a point 


The 
He did speak to 
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of it. I think it fair, though, to show 
that this bill has been before the sub- 
committee since January, which would 
indicate that the subcommittee had not 
looked very searchingly for alternatives. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, That is 
the point I was getting at. The subcom- 
mittee did consider it, and the subeom- 
mittee invited the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas, author of the bill—in 
fact, I personally invited him—to appear 
before the committee in support of that 
bill. He indicated he wanted the com- 
mittee to consider it. The committee 
considered the very point in that 
measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do 
not know what transpired between the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
gentleman from Texas, but the record 
shows that the bill was introduced in 
January and referred to the gentleman’s 
subcommittee. About 2 weeks ago I 
found out about it and asked a member 
of the gentleman’s subcommittee—in 
fact, I asked two members of his sub- 
committee—if that bill had been con- 
sidered. They did not even know it had 
been introduced. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to support 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. I am aware that 
the amendment may have technical im- 
perfections, but at least it offers an op- 
portunity for our young men to discharge 
their service obligation without having 
to interrupt their schooling. 

From my limited experience in the 
service, both in training and as an officer, 
I found this to be true: It matters little 
how much time is put in training, but 
rather how that time is used. As has 
been pointed out in previous debate, 
thousands of American boys were sent 
overseas in the last war with but a few 
months’ training, and in most cases ac- 
quitted themselves like veteran soldiers. 
While I would never want to see un- 
trained soldiers sent into combat, of 
course, the fact is that a soldier's fitness 
cannot be measured solely in terms of 
time spent in training. If they can re- 
ceive the necessary training by going to 
camp during summer school recess, what 
possible objection could be raised? 

We need reserves, and we must have a 
workable program in order to get and 
keep them. The Barden amendment ap- 
proach is at least a step in the right 
direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, a few 
moments ago my very distinguished and 
good friend from Missouri, whom I 
greatly admire, a great American, who 
has contributed much to our defense 
program, made some reference to the 
Army sergeants. At times I think the 
Members become a bit excited by the 
exuberance of their own verbosity. 

Now let me say a word in the short 
time allotted on behalf of the Army ser- 
geants. The sergeant works hard for his 
rank. He puts in long hours. He is 
charged with many responsibilities. He 
takes his work seriously. He is highly 
regarded. He is the man who trains the 
troops and he is the man who leads the 
troops, and he is the man who builds up 
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and holds up their morale under combat 
conditions. He is the man who builds 
up the esprit de corps. He is always on 
the alert. So let me say to the Mem- 
bers, he is a highly respected member of 
the military group, as he is the man 
charged with getting things done and ob- 
jectives reached, so I feel that some word 
should be said on behalf of him. I just 
want to say that I am mighty proud to 
have held the rank of sergeant. I never 
had any further military ambitions after 
I reached the rank of sergeant. I am 
mighty proud of the sergeants. They 
turn in an outstanding performance of 
which they can be proud. They really 
need no defense from me; they can take 
care of themselves. 

Now, coming back to the Barden 
amendment, if you said to a boy, Now, 
son, do you want to take 6 months in the 
service and get this training program 
over with, or do you want to take 3 
months each year for 4 years and stretch 
it out,” the average boy would take the 
6 months and that would be the end of 
it, and he would be glad to have the 
opportunity. That is the opportunity 
we are giving him under this bill. Now, 
adding any amendment such as Barden 
amendment is just going to confuse the 
issue, and we will not get the kind of 
legislation we need to develop this Re- 
serve program, and we certainly need it. 
So I say to you that, if I had a boy who 
was coming along, I would say, “Take the 
6 months, son, and have your training 
program over with. The other way it is 
3 months a year for 4 years.” If we have 
to take a boy every year and bring him 
back home each year, you would not 
know what stage of training he would 
get to in the first year; what he would 
get in the second, third, or fourth year, 
The cost of this kind of program would 
be prohibitive. I recently visited Fort 
Bragg where I saw them train the In- 
fantry. They were doing a magnificent 
training job with the 82d Airborne. 
They train them well in 6 months and 
they are real troopers. I am proud of 
them and of the fine training program 
at Fort Bragg. 

So, Mr. Chairman, as we have spent 
hours and days and weeks considering 
and debating this legislation, I think it 
is sound. It is a basis on which we can 
build a Reserve program. Let us turn 
down this amendment and get on with 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM]. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, there 
are two things in which I have always 
had a deep and abiding interest, and I 
am sure in those I am no different than 
any other Member of this body. One 
is the education of the youth and the 
adults of our Nation. The other is the 
defense of our country. Here we have 
a plan presented by the proponents of 
this bill which they tell you, and which 
says on its face, is a voluntary plan. It 
is not a piece of compulsion. The boy 
will volunteer for any part in which he 
participates. 

The Barden amendment does exactly 
the same thing. It offers him another 
alternative from which to choose. Now 
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let us think just a moment about the 
distinction that some are trying to draw 
between the boy who is not able to go to 
college—and I was one of those a few 
years ago—and the boy who is able to 
go to college. That one who does not 
go to college has the opportunity, if he 
wants to, to volunteer and participate 
in this Reserve plan. If he does not want 
to, he stays at home until his draft board 
calls him, or until he volunteers for serv- 
ice. The same thing is true with the boy 
going to college. But, if he wants to, he 
can choose the plan offered under the 
Barden amendment. 

I submit that there are probably weak- 
nesses in this amendment as there are 
weaknesses throughout the legislation 
we have been discussing in these last 2 
days. But they are weaknesses that can 
be ironed out once we have adopted a 
basic plan. 

We are interested in two main objec- 
tives: First, the defense of our country. 
and second, educating the boys and the 
girls of this country. If we are not in- 
terested in education, then we may as 
well recognize the fact that we are weak- 
ening the defense of this country, be- 
cause an uneducated soldier or an un- 
educated leader is not going to be the 
kind of soldier or the kind of a leader to 
save this country from destruction in 
this atomic age. 

Give us a program that will permit im- 
pressionable youth an opportunity to 
stay close to their instructors, close to 
their fathers and mothers, and then 
mingle a little with the professional mili- 
tary, too; get a little of all of it, and then 
out of the program we will have as an 
end result a well-rounded man who will 
make a strong soldier and a strong 
leader. Let us have a strong, balanced 
defense. 

As I say, there are weaknesses in the 
Barden amendment, but they can be 
ironed out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
DEVEREUX]. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think it will be necessary for me to 
take 3 minutes, but I would like to assure 
the committee, if the Members will read 
the bill and study it, they will see that 
we have recognized the need for educat- 
ing the people. We have made ample 
provision to allow people to continue 
with their education. We want that 
class of people in our country. 

I suggest that the Barden amendment 
as it has been presented is the worst type 
of class legislation that we have had on 
the floor of the House in many, many 
days. It will not produce the leaders 
that we need for our services. 

I personally shall, and I hope the other 
Members will, vote against the Barden 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
MILLER). 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr, 
Chairman, the danger of this amend- 
ment of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina—and I highly respect his motives— 
is that it would have the effect of an- 
nihilating the unit readiness program, 
which, as I see it, is one of the most 
important parts of this bill and about 
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which I have spoken before. There are 
several different alternatives in the bill 
as presented by the committee, and 
it has sought to present a balanced pro- 
gram, where there was a reasonable se- 
lectivity, but where there was not one 
road which, if selected, would allow a 
young man to get out of a large part of 
his service obligation. 

Under this amendment, if a boy served 
in college for 4 years and then in the 
Standby Reserve for only 1 year, he 
could wipe out his entire obligation in 
the matter of 5 years without ever haying 
been in a ready unit, which would under- 
mine the whole program and negative 
much of the gains that might be had in 
the other phases of the bill. 

That is why I think that when my col- 
league from Maryland referred to the 
amendment as vicious, I am sure he 
never had any thought but that the 
gentleman from North Carolina is a very 
gracious gentleman, but I do think the 
provision would torpedo one of the fun- 
damental purposes of this act. There- 
fore, it should be defeated. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
it would completely destroy our ROTC 
program? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. It would 
seem to me it would. I am afraid that 
would be the effect. And it would tend 
to produce inequalities not only of class 
but it would greatly reduce those avail- 
able in the younger rolls for these ready 
units. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. What about the 
young man who does not go to college, 
what is the burden going to be on his 
shoulders? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. He would 
be more disrupted than if he took 6 
months at the outset. 

One thing I think many do not pause 
to consider in evaluating the 6-month 
program is that a great deal of time is 
necessary to get a young man in physical 
condition. Years of experience has 
taught our Armed Forces that it takes 
about 20 to 24 weeks before a man is 
trained to the point where he is really 
ready for unit training where he can go 
into a larger organization and be of 
benefit to his country. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BROWNSON. I have noticed in 
the briefings we have had in the last 3 
weeks that the Armed Forces provide for 
only 3 weeks of basic training and 8 
weeks of advanced training before they 
make a paratrooper out of a man. 

Mr. MILLER cf Maryland. It takes 
a good many weeks to make a para- 
trooper. You will find that the Armed 
Forces conduct a constant educational 
program almost from the time the re- 
cruit enters the service until he is dis- 
charged or retired after many years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
Mr. [BAILEY]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this moment to correct something the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS] 
said. He made the flat statement that 
a boy serving the 3-month period be- 
tween school terms would not get credit 
on his service if he stopped and was 
drafted. That is absolutely incorrect. 
I called it to his attention. I now read 
from the amendment, and this is after 
the boy has quit school and before he has 
completed his training: 

However, full credit shall be given him 
toward completion of his required period of 
active duty for training. 


This, of course, applies if and when he 
is drafted later. I just wanted to correct 
that much, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, as the 
father of a family in which 4 of the 5 
male members are now in the active 
service of our country, I think I can 
express somewhat the feelings of the 
fathers and mothers of this Nation on 
this legislation that is pending before 
us 


I have always had a feeling, when- 
ever I have attempted to get their reac- 
tion to it, that they would like to see 
as much of this military training as pos- 
sible be done in connection with the 
educational training. Then, too, let me 
say to you that as a former school ad- 
Ministrator and as a member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, I 
am interested in seeing to it that no 
roadblock is thrown in the way of the 
young men of this country who want 
to get an education. It is absolutely 
necessary in this atomic age that we be 
highly educated. I remember, and for 
the benefit of some of our colleagues 
who were not Members of the House 4 
years ago, I was present when we de- 
bated the UMT bill. I recall that the 
Brownson amendment was designed to 
provide that some of this training would 
be taken in the high schools and col- 
leges of the country. The Brownson 
amendment was defeated. And what 
happened to your bill? It was recom- 
mitted, Let us keep that in mind. From 
the beginning, this piece of legislation 
has borne a Pentagon label. For heav- 
en’s sake, that term to the average Amer- 
ican family means military dictatorship. 
Let us put a congressional label on it 
one time. Let us assert the independ- 
ence of the Congress and write in some 
kind of assurance to the fathers and 
mothers of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am for the bill and opposed to 
the Barden amendment. In these 3 
minutes I will try to tell you why. I feel 
that the committee has compromised this 
bill to start with. I think it has taken 
out of the bill some of the compulsion 
that I would like to see in it, and it hes 
left practically no compulsion in the bill. 
As one who has participated in the train- 
ing program of the ROTC, in the National 
Guard, and in the Reserve program, I 
think I know something about the train- 
ing that the young men receive in each 
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of those programs. I believe that the 
Barden amendment, if adopted, would 
be a gross discrimination against the boy 
who is not fortunate enough to attend 
college. If we leave the bill as it is, 
the objection of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN], will be met 
in that the boy can go to college and be 
deferred for all of that time.and still con- 
tinue to get the military training, which 
I believe is necessary for this Nation. I 
believe in an active, ready military Re- 
serve. I think we must maintain that 
because that is the only way we can cut 
down on the huge cost of defense which 
now amounts to the major portion of 
our budget. I know that in the past, 
the Pentagon has not acted as favorably 
as they could with our National Guard 
and with our Reserve forces. I am still 
hopeful that if we pass this bill, we can 
have greater cooperation. At this point, 
I would like to impress the fact upon the 
Members, particularly as the Barden 
amendment refers to it, that as far as 
the Standby Reserve is concerned, it does 
not mean one earthly thing. Every able- 
bodied man is in the Standby Reserve 
as long as he is able to walk. So the 
Standby Reserve does not mean any- 
thing. And after you let the boy go 
through college, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] proposes, 
then we try to say we put him in the 
Standby Reserve. It does not mean one 
iota. With respect to what the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Lanprum] said 
a minute ago, talking about the poor 
boy volunteering, he goes on and yolun- 
teers—that is true. But his obligation 
continues and continues to last through 
this 8-year period whereas the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] 
takes a boy who can go to college and 
take that training and then his obliga- 
tion is over at the end of his college 
career and we have actually lost the 
service of the man who is most capable 
and should be the best trained. Most 
of our colleges through the ROTC pro- 
grams do put out good officer material, 
and I want those boys who have been 
deferred while receiving their college 
education kept in the military Ready 
Reserve, as most of them are anxious 
to be. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
LMr. Van ZANDT] to close debate. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
oppose the Barden amendment primarily 
because it is definitely class legislation. 
The young man who cannot go to college 
would then be shouldered with the bur- 
den of either enlisting in the Regular 
service or joining a Reserve unit and 
attending drills as a member of the 
Ready Reserve. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 5297 it 
will cost the taxpayers of this country 
about $2,620 to train a volunteer for 6 
months, After he has been trained it 
will then cost the taxpayers about $1,000 
a year to continue his training in a man- 
ner that would continue his efficiency 
should he be called up for active duty in 
the event of an emergency. 

The Barden amendment is in addition 
to the 6-month-training program pro- 
vided for by H. R. 5297. Therefore, there 
will be an additional expense, estimated 
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to run somewhere between $1,200,000,000 
and $2 billion a year. 

Therefore, if you want to add to the 
cost of our military and especially the 
Reserve program, vote for the Barden 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. VINSON) 
there were—ayes 77, noes 113. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. BARDEN and Mr. 
Brooks of Louisiana. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
109, noes 145. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
was vitally interested in the Barden 
amendment to H. R. 5297. Had it passed, 
I would have filed an amendment so that 
the provisions of the bill would not only 
apply to college students, but to any boy 
who might wish to take advantage of it. 
Since Mr. Barden’s amendment did not 
pass, it seemed useless to press for my 
amendment to H. R. 5297. 

Therefore, under leave to extend and 
revise my remarks at this point I include 
the aforesaid amendment: 


Strike out the quotation mark at the end 
of the last line, and insert the following: 

“(5) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, any male person 17 years of age 
or older who has not received notice to re- 
port for induction under this act may, by 
filing a notice with the appropriate local 
draft board, elect to receive training and 
service, and serve in a reserve component, 
under this paragraph in lieu of perf 
active duty for training and service in a 
reserve component under any other provision 
of this act or any other law. No person less 
than 18 years of age may make such election 
unless he has the written consent of his 
parents or guardian. After such person has 
made such election he shall, in each of the 
next succeeding years in which he is physi- 
cally able to serve on active duty for training, 
be ordered to active duty for training for a 
period of 91 consecutive days during each 
such year, but not for more than four such 
periods. No person shall be ordered to active 
duty for training under the preceding sen- 
tence on a day which would cause such 91- 
day period of active duty for training to 
begin during the period beginning June 1 
and ending September 30, both dates in- 
clusive, in any year, or to cause such 91-day 
period to extend into the month of June in 
any year. Such person and his dependents 
shall be entitled, with respect to all such 
periods of active duty for training, and nec- 
essary travel to and from such duty, to all 
the pay, allowances, and other benefits to 
which enlisted members of the uniformed 
services in pay grade E-1 (and their depend- 
ents) are entitled with respect to periods of 
active duty or authorized travel, as the case 
may be. After such person has been ordered 
to active duty for training under this para- 
graph (5) during four years, he shall be 
placed in the Standby Reserve for one year. 
After he has been a member of the Standby 
Reserve for one year, such person shall be 
released from all liability for training and 
service under this act and any other law. 
If any such person is not permitted to serve 
on active duty for training under this para- 
graph (5) by reason of a disease or disability 
of a permanent nature which would afford a 
basis for deferring him from induction for 
training and service under this act, he shall 
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thereafter be deferred from training and 
service under this act, unless he volunteers 
for induction for such training and service. 
This paragraph (5) shall not be operative in 
time of war or during any period of national 
emergency proclaimed by the Congress.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. VIN- 
SON: Beginning after the period on page 3, 
line 24, delete through the period on page 4, 
line 5, 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, that simply transposes the 
language which was adopted by the com- 
mittee. It puts it in a different place. 
It slightly alters the language, but the 
effect is the same; that is, to grant de- 
ferment to ministers of the Gospel, 
priests, and ministerial students. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I realize the hour is 
late, and I am as anxious as anyone to 
conclude the consideration of this bill. 
Except for asking a few questions, I have 
not burdened the membership, and I 
shall not burden you at any great length 
now. 

First of all, let me say with respect 
to this program when it was first pre- 
sented as a bipartisan measure at the 
White House I got the very definite im- 
pression that it was all a part of an 
integrated, carefully worked out man- 
power program to build a better defense 
for our country. Now, as far as this vol- 
untary Reserve program is concerned, 
it is an arrangement by which a limited 
number of young men, if they want to, 
can undertake to meet their obligations 
to their country by signing up for a 6- 
month training period followed by serv- 
ice in the Reserve for 7½ years. As I 
say, it is simply an integrated part of the 
program. There is nothing compulsory 
about it. It is not UMT by any stretch 
of the imagination. It sets no pattern 
and its sets no precedent. It undertakes 
to create a functioning, effective Reserve 
that will provide the necessary man- 
power requirements in the event another 
great war comes. 

Now, as far as I am concerned, I shall 
not take the responsibility of destroying 
at the outset a plan to build that kind 
of Reserve and have another situation 
where, as in World War II and in the 
Korean war, we had to call back the boys 
who had already served their time. I 
address my remarks particularly to my 
colleagues on my side of the aisle. I 
realize that when you get ready to pro- 
vide for national defense in a troubled 
time like this there is nothing pleasant 
about it. We are not a militaristic Na- 
tion. We do not like to draft men into 
the service. We do not like the neces- 
sity of an organized Reserve. But un- 
less you are ready to write off the Com- 
munist threat—and I am not going to— 
then the only thing for us to do is to 
build our own national defense. 

Now, how do we go about doing it? 
The men in the Armed Forces, in the 
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Regular service, are but the cutting edge 
of the great machine that is America. 

We must build for the long pull. No 
one knows whether war is going to come. 
I hope it does not, and I do not believe it 
is going to. But we cannot overlook the 
possibilities. That means that the cost 
must be kept down to the point where 
we can maintain a strong functioning 
economy at home. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] pointed out great savings that 
are involved in this program. That 
should certainly commend it to our at- 
tention. We train a soldier; yes, we 
teach him to use an implement of war, 
we condition him physically, we condi- 
tion him psychologically. That is what 
it takes to make a soldier. That is what 
distinguishes him from a civilian. But 
in this program I think we will more 
nearly reach the balance that we must 
maintain between the civilian and the 
soldier to have a man there ready for 
duty at any time. 

As has been said so many times, we 
want to build a Reserve that will provide 
men other than those who have already 
served their time. And secondly, in the 
event of a disastrous attack on the cities 
of this great land of ours, there is the ab- 
solute necessity of having organized, 
trained people, ready to restore order, 
ready to restore production, ready to 


help rebuild the cities. We all recognize 
that possibility. That is involved in this 
program. 


So, in the final analysis, it sets no 
precedent; It is not a compulsory pro- 
gram; it is not a universal program; it is 
a voluntary Reserve program integrated 
with the idea of equality of obligation. 
And it runs concurrently with the Selec- 
tive Service which we have already voted, 
for 4 years. This runs with it, because 
now we are drafting but approximately 
10,000 men a month. It leaves a great 
pool outside of those who are being 
drafted. 

The President, I can say to you, is sin- 
cerely and definitely interestsd in the 
passage of this proposed legislation. 
Compromises galore have already been 
made. I sincerely hope that we will go 
on to the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

4 Mr. HALLECK. Yes, if I have the 
time. 

Mr. LANHAM. Several times the 
statement has been made that if we 
adopt this bill we will not have to recall 
those who have served previously. Are 
they not still subject to recall? 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me say to the 
gentleman, of course the minute this is 
passed you would still need to call the 
other men. But as this program pro- 
gresses and goes into effect, goes into 
operation, we can look to the day, which 
we hope will be in the not too far distant 
future, when these boys would be the real 
Reserve. And to prove my point, al- 
ready in the other body it is being sug- 
gested that the cuts that we made, which 
would save hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, in the Armed Forces of the coun- 
try, will be restored in that body if this 
program is not adopted. A drive will 
even be made, as I understand, because 
they are afraid the program will not get 
into operation soon enough. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am not unfriendly 
to the bill and I am going to support it. 
But should it not be written into this 
bill here or in the Senate that the boys 
in this program should be called before 
the boys who have already served 5 years 
are recalled? 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me respond to 
that, because I would like to say to the 
gentleman from Georgia that I raised 
that very question at the White House 
when this program was first outlined. 
The chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee undoubtedly will recall it. I think 
that they should by all means be called 
first. But, as we pointed out in the 
debate that we have already had on this 
bill—and I might say that I raised the 
question here on the floor—it would be 
difficult to write precise language, be- 
cause you might have certain categories 
or certain types of skills needed which 
would make it necessary to call someone 
who was in the Reserve who had already 
served his time. But certainly it should 
be abundantly clear from the record— 
and I said this in the debate—that it is 
our intention that the men who come 
into this 6-month program to be a part 
of the Reserve should be the first ones 
called in the event of an emergency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] 
has again expired. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had the 
proposition of strengthening the Re- 
serves before us on many occasions. We 
have had it in several different programs. 
Most of them have been opposed on the 
ground that they went too far. Now we 
find ourselves opposed because they do 
not go far enough. 

Iam anxious to see how those persons 
will vote who with such great enthusiasm 
this last week voted to endorse the cut 
in the standing forces recommended by 
the President, and made the very strong 
argument that he was the best informed 
of all our people on military matters. 

This is another portion of the program 
which he has recommended. This is a 
portion to strengthen the Reserve and to 
have a Ready Reserve available. 

I agree that those men who have here- 
tofore served in time of combat should be 
relieved of the danger of a future call or 
another call. Unless you pass this bill 
you have no law which will accomplish 
that, because under this bill those who 
served prior to the termination of hos- 
tilities in Korea in 1953 are to be 
screened into the Standby Reserve out 
of the active Reserve or Ready Reserve. 
Therefore, unless we have this bill, you 
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are going to have those who have hereto- 
fore served in combat still subject to call. 

The only fear I have as to this bill is 
that it might lead us to believe that we 
have more than we have. At the present 
time it is not necessary that you be called 
for 2 years. That is the maximum, At 
the present time it is possible to call 
every man registered for a period of 6 
months, then place him in the Reserve. 
This bill places legislative approval on 
such a program and limits the number 
who can be called, so that rather than 
being a granting of power this bill is es- 
sentially a curbing of the power already 
in existence in the executive department 
and in the armed services. This reduces 
that power. 

It does very frankly do two things af- 
firmatively. It grants two powers that 
do not now exist. One is the power to 
assign the person who has completed his 
active duty for training to a Reserve 
component. That is one. 

Second, it requires him to attend drills 
of the component to which assigned. 
These men who are to be assigned under 
the law which exists today have a Re- 
serve obligation. They are subject to 
being called. Is it not only just and 
proper that if we are going to call men 
to active duty in time of combat we do 
something to give them an opportunity 
to be trained? 

Yes, they have the right to go into 
a Reserve component or National Guard 
unit now, but it is something like going 
to the dentist or having a checkup: You 
are not going to do it unless there is 
somebody giving you a little push to 
make you go. So that under this you 
have the opportunity and the compulsion 
necessary for that training. 

I would feel a great deal better today 
about those men who were recalled dur- 
ing the time of Korea from the Inactive 
Reserve and sent into combat if I could 
feel now that those who were grievously 
hurt or killed if I could know it happened 
to them not solely because they were not 
trained. I think we assume a great re- 
sponsibility when we permit the obliga- 


tion for call to remain on these men 


and do nothing to see to it that they are 
trained. I think we owe them the obli- 
gation to provide the machinery by 
which they will receive some training, 
and that when we impose the obligation 
on them to go into the active forces and 
gointo combat we see to it that they have 
had a minimum of training. 

I sincerely hope this bill will be 
adopted. I have been concerned in the 
past and I am still concerned that when- 
ever we begin consideration of Reserve 
legislation we spend more time, more 
talk about the 10 percent of our boys who 
go to college, who are financially able 
to go to college, the ones who have had 
the better break all along, than we do on 
the 90 percent who never have that op- 
portunity, who never get to go to college. 
We have constantly spent more time on 
the 10 percent than we have on the 90 
percent. Fortunately, that amendment 
has been eliminated from the bill. But 
to those who supported that amendment, 
and I respect your position, I say, let 
us remember that. we are talking there 
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about the 10 percent. Let us legislate 
realistically for the 90 percent, the ones 
who did not get the better break in life, 
the 90 percent upon whom the heavy 
obligation falls in time of war. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
have several amendments at the Clerk's 
desk, which I ask that the Clerk read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

Page 2, line 15, after the word “of”, strike 
out the word “eight” and insert the word 
“four.” 

Page 5, line 20, strike out the word “eight” 
and insert the word four.“ 

Page 5, line 23, after the word “of”, strike 
out the word “eight” and insert the word 
“four.” 

Page 6, line 1, after the word “of”, strike 
out the word “eight” and insert the word 
“four.” 

Page 6, line 11, strike out the word “eight” 
and insert the word “four.” 

Page 7, line 11, after the word “of”, strike 
out the word “eight” and insert the word 
“four.” 


Page 7, line 15, after the word “of”, strike 
out the word “eight” and insert the word 
“four.” 

Page 10, line 2, after the word of“, strike 
out the word “seven” and insert the word 
“three.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman from California have any ob- 
jection to the consideration of the 
amendments en bloc, because the effect 
of them is to reduce the service from 8 
years to 4 years? Is that not what the 
amendments do? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is correct. 
Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendments 
and ask unanimous consent that they 
may be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me every speech, which has 
been made before this House in the last 


2 days, has emphasized two things— 


one the imperfections which exist in 
this bill, and the volume of the RECORD. 
admits on the part of many members 
of the committee itself that there are 
flaws in this bill and the second thing 
that has been brought out here is that 
we should all be patriotic enough to real- 
ize we need a strong Reserve. I would 
like to say on behalf of many of my 
colleagues that we do not yield in our 
patriotism to anybody. We believe, how- 
ever, that when you lay down a bill 
which tries to look into the future for 
8 years and when you give the military 
the control that this bill puts into their 
hands for 8 years, I think you should 
think very carefully about it. It seems 
to me we can turn now immediately and 
make it concurrent with the life of this 
bill which is 4 years. Then the inequi- 
ties which will be created because of the 
operation of the present law with re- 
spect to those who have already been in- 
ducted by the Selective Service should 
be corrected, and the Committee on 
Armed Services should bring out legisla- 
tion to conform so that there are no in- 
equities between the various services de- 
manded of young people of our country. 
But if we have this for 4 years, we can 
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know whether or not the Army is doing 
a job of training. We can then know 
whether it is performing the job of creat- 
ing a Ready Reserve. Let me emphasize 
at this time about a unit ready to move, 
and those of you have had experience, I 
think, know that the opportunity of 
any unit to stay as a unit in any conflict 
of the past or of the foreseeable future 
just does not exist. People will be 
moved from one unit to another. There- 
fore, the main thing and the important 
thing here is the training. I submit to 
you that after you have had 6 months’ 
training and then you go into a pro- 
gram that requires you to go once a 
week and for 17 days each year for 7% 
years, you are not going to be ready. If 
I am wrong, I would be glad to be shown 
that I am wrong 4 years from now. But 
I would like, if I am lucky enough to get 
reelected to come back here and have 
an opportunity at the end of 4 years to 
pass on this again with the assurance 
that it would not be possible for the 
Pentagon to again put the pressure on 
the Committee on Armed Services to 
keep the bodies that this legislation 
gives them for a full 8-year period. 
‘Therefore I ask that this committee now 
consider changing the 8-year period and 
make it 4 in order that we may make 
it more realistic all the way around. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

We considered this amendment and 
others of a similar nature when the bill 
was before the subcommittee. Subse- 
quently I think we considered very simi- 
lar amendments in the full committee 
and voted them down. 

In considering the bill we carefully 
tried to balance one item against an- 
other; we tried to work out an equitable 
situation. It is complicated and it is 
sometimes confusing to try to under- 
stand exactly how a measure works. We 
do not set up in this bill the obligation 
of 8 years for service; that is set up by 
the present law; that has been the law 
of the land since 1941 with the excep- 
tion of 2 years and it will probably be 
the law of the land long after this bill 
runs off the books and the Congress 
provides otherwise. 

The important thing I think about the 
amendment which the gentleman has 
offered is that it vitally affects the Navy. 
The gentleman has shown a special so- 
licitude for the Navy, and I commend 
him for his solicitude, but his amend- 
ment hurts the Navy as far as the Re- 
serves are concerned. 

If you have a copy of the committee 
report and turn to page 22 you will find a 
small chart, a copy of the larger chart 
we had here earlier in the debate on 
this bill. Under that small chart you 
will notice column 3. That column 3 
was put in for the benefit of the Navy 
and the Air Force. Under that column 3 
a man may be enlisted voluntarily into 
the Reserves in the Navy or the Air Force 
and then 2 years after he has enlisted 
he may be sent to active duty for 2 years. 
The Navy and the Air Force have found 
that very effective. They can go into a 
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high school and say to the youngster: 
“We would like to have you in the Navy. 
If you will enlist in the Reserves, im- 
mediately following graduation from 
high school we will call you to active 
duty.” 

If you adopt the amendment suggested 
by my esteemed and patriotic friend from 
California, you are going to knock out 
that part of the Navy program com- 
pletely; it will no longer be able to enlist 
young men into the Reserves with the 
understanding that they may be called 
within 2 years to active duty for a period 
of 2 years. If you co that while they 
can be called and trained for 2 years, 
then after their training they have no 
obligation whatsoever, so there is no 
reason to train them for the Naval Re- 
serves, for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman would close out that obli- 
gation. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I think the gen- 
tleman misunderstood the amendment. 
If they enlisted for 2 years they would 
still have the obligation to remain. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. What I 
am trying to explain to the gentleman is 
that under column 3 the Navy enlists 
someone into the Reserves but they do 
not train him perhaps for 2 years after 
they enlist him. Then, having com- 
pleted a 2-year training period, under 
the gentleman’s amendment they would 
have served 4 years. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman, I 
think, is talking about people who enlist 
and serve in the Navy for 4 years. We 
are talking about the Reserve program. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
exactly the point I am talking about. I 
am talking about the young man who has 
just signed up for the Reserve program 
while he is in high school, then 2 years 
later is called for 2 years of active duty. 
He would have been in the Reserve pro- 
gram 4 years, the length of time required 
by the gentleman’s amendment. 

Let me tell you another thing I want 
to talk about before my time expires. 
In signing up men for 4 years active duty 
the Navy places strong reliance, heavy 
reliance upon 3- and 4-year enlistments. 
If the gentleman wants a time limit of 
4 years, then there will be no Reserve 
obligation to those men who have com- 
pleted their enlistment of 4 years, and 
the 3-year enlistees will have only 1 
year’s obligation. It wipes out that ef- 
fective type of Reserve. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I want merely to 
observe that the Navy is the only branch 
of the armed services that has a really 
effective Reserve outside of the Air 
Force. The proposed amendment would 
certainly interfere with it. They enlist 
in the Navy Reserve; then they must 
serve 2 years when the draft call comes 
under the present law. At the present 
time, as much credit as we give to the 
Navy for its Reserves, 60 percent of their 
boys have never had a day’s service. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ROOSEVELT) there 
were—ayes 85, noes 127. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Powell: 

At the end of line 10, page 3, insert a 
comma and add “Provided, That said State, 
Territorial, or District National Guard or Air 
National Guard does not exclude or segregate 
against any person on the basis of race, creed, 
color, or national origin.” 

In line 12, page 5, replace the period with 
a comma and add “Provided, That said State, 
Territorial, or District National Guard or Air 
National Guard or Reserve or Reserve unit 
does not exclude or segregate against any 
person on the basis of race, creed, color, or 
national origin.” 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
loathe to introduce these amendments, 
but it so happens that, on page 3 of this 
bill, there has been written in some lan- 
guage, from line 4 through line 12, which 
compels me to do this. The language is 
as follows: 

However, when recruitment efforts by the 
several States procure less than the necessary 
numbers and quality of volunteer personnel, 
and upon request or approval of the Governor 
or other appropriate authority of a State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, such 
@ person may be transferred to the Army 
National Guard or Air National Guard of 
such State, Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia and shall serve therein for the re- 
mainder of the period which he is required 
to serve under this paragraph or under 
section— 


Now, this means that we are in danger 
of turning back the clock. 

We are serving the best interests of 
democracy and the free world through 
an integrated Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard—serv- 
ing without any incidents, serving with 
great efficiency. 

The issue here in America and 
throughout the world is the black and 
the brown and the white and the yellow 
men marching together on an integrated 
basis. I was able to say what I did say 
to the Communists in Bandung because 
we had an integrated Army and because 
we have an integrated Capital here in 
this democracy. I could not have said 
that if we had a Jim Crow Army or if 
Washington was a Jim Crow city, which 
it was until a year ago. 

The issue of patriotism has been raised 
here today by many speakers. That is 
just what I am talking about. I am ask- 
ing you, “Is sectionalism more impor- 
tant than national loyalty?” 

If this language stays in the bill, with- 
out my amendment, it will mean that 
the governors of States where there are 
now segregated National Guard units— 
and there are segregated National Guard 
units in 21 States—will be able to force 
into the National Guards of their States 
Jim Crow and segregated battalions, 
regiments, companies, or whatever the 
unit might be. There is no language in 
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this bill that will prevent this from uc- 
curring. 

Do you want to turn back the time- 
table of the forward march of democ- 
racy? 

We have been very slow and laggard 
in this body. The things that we have 
done in America have been due to our 
Supreme Court and to our President, 
Mr. Eisenhower, and before him Mr, 
Truman, and before him, Mr. Roosevelt. 
They are the two branches—the judicial 
and the executive—that have given the 
impetus and leadership to the onward 
surge of democracy. We, the Congress, 
have been backward. Now here is an 
opportunity for us to stand up and take 
our place in the forward march. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FORRESTER] said that this is a war of 
ideas. He is so correct. The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] said this is a 
spiritual war. This is so true. 

Are we going to turn our backs on the 
things of the spirit? 

Are we going to turn our backs on the 
ideas of democracy? 

I tell you that if you do not accept 
this amendment, you will be playing di- 
rectly into the hands of Communist 
propagandists. I know that it is a hard 
question for many of you Members who 
come from certain areas to adopt this 
amendment, I know it is difficult, but 
this is the test of patriotism: “Shall 
sectionalism be more important than na- 
tional loyalty?” That is the question. 
I know that some of you cannot vote for 
this amendment. If so, I ask you to 
abstain from the vote. But, I do ask 
here this afternoon that the United 
States House of Representatives serve 
notice on Chou En-lai in the East and 
Khrushchev in the West that this is a 
democracy, a democracy in which men 
and women are going to march together, 
fight together, and never go back to the 
age of segregation. 

I see some of you scratching your head, 
some of you wiping your eyes. I know 
it is hard, but that is what democracy 
is: it is a hard thing. Anything that is 
worthwhile costs something. Things 
that come easy are not worth much. 

So I ask you this afternoon to reaffirm 
your faith in the President of the 
United States and reaffirm your faith 
in the idea of democracy. While Khrush- 
chev and Chou En-lai are waving the 
white flags of peace, bloodstained and 
dirty as they are, may we raise our 
hearts and prayers and our Stars and 
Stripes today and say that these United 
States, under God, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all, shall never per- 
ish from the face of the earth and then 
no idea will be ever able to stand up 
against us. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment and really rise in ex- 
planation of the fact that the commit- 
tee considered the ideas so ably ad- 
vanced by my colleague from New York 
and disposed of them, and I think cor- 
rectly, too. The National Guard is sim- 
ply the child of the colonial militia, 
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The colonial militia, which was the vol- 
unteer militia, was organized before the 
birth of this Republic, and when we 
formed the central Government and the 
Nation, the National Guard still re- 
mained in the States, in the 13 colonies, 
as a State military force. 

Since the very birth of this Govern- 
ment, the National Guard has been a 
State institution, and in all of the legis- 
lation that this Congress has enacted 
since the very foundation of this Re- 
public, we have recognized one thing and 
that is that the National Guard is a 
State institution. All through this bill 
we have made reference to the fact that 
the States are to have control of the 
guard, except during times of national 
emergency when the guard is federalized. 
Then, for the emergency, it becomes a 
Federal institution. Every group repre- 
senting the guard and every group that 
appeared before us took the same posi- 
tion that the guard is a State institution 
and should remain a State institution. 

To my way of thinking, and I think 
one of the most wholesome things in our 
national defense, is that we have a sys- 
tem of checks and balances. Sure, we 
have a very fine national Defense Estab- 
lishment. But on the other hand, we 
have got, as a counterpart, a State mili- 
tary establishment which is, in a sense, 
a check and a balance against the na- 
tional establishment. And we seek still 
to maintain the National Guard as a 
State institution and to give the governor 
of each State—yes, including the State 
of New York—full authority to handle 
the guard, except in times of emergency, 
as he thinks it should be handled. 

With that in mind, the committee 
wrote nothing into the act other than to 
give the State the authority to handle 
the guard as it should be handled. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. POWELL. I agree with everything 
the gentleman has said except now in 
this bill they give the governor the power 
to call into the National Guard whoever 
he selects from out of the Reserve. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No; the 
governor may enlist into the guard, he 
may permit the enlistment in the guard. 
‘If the full quota of the guard is not 
obtained, the governor may permit the 
assignment of people into the guard from 
other organizations. In that event, the 
governor of the State passes on whether 
he wishes or does not wish them. I 
think it is a good law under our Consti- 
tution. 

I think it is laudable to praise our 
form of government and our Constitu- 
tion. It is a great thing. I think one of 
the most important things in our Con- 
stitution is our system of checks and 
balances that prohibits too much of a 
centralized military organization in the 
United States and gives your States—yes, 
humble sometimes as I think they are, 
and modest as I think they are in their 
demands, gives them a State military 
force which is their own and is not part 
of the United States of America. 

I give that in explanation, against the 
amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. POWELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. POWELL) there 
were—ayes 126, noes 87. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BOW. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: On page 


5, strike out line 3, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“AMENDATORY ACT 

“(4) No person who, after the enactment 
of the National Reserve Plan is inducted 
into, or initially enlisted or appointed in, the 
Armed Forces, including reserve components 
thereof, shall at any time be assigned for 
duty at any installation located in a foreign 
country with which (at such time) the 
United States has in effect a treaty or inter- 
national agreement containing provisions 
permitting such country to exercise in any 
way jurisdiciton over American personnel 
stationed within its boundaries.” 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to place a 
limitation upon the assignment of men 
drafted into the Armed Forces under the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act as amended. Similar limitations al- 
ready exist in the 1951 law. The Con- 
gress very wisely wrote into the law that 
no person could be assigned to any over- 
seas installation until he had completed 
4 months of training at a base within the 
United States. My amendment provides 
that no person inducted after the date 
of the amendments to the act, which we 
are discussing today, may be assigned to 
any overseas installation until such time 
as we may be assured that his constitu- 
tional rights as an American citizen are 
fully protected. I trust that time may 
come soon. I have also introduced today 
a resolution directing the President to 
proceed immediately with negotiations 
to eliminate or modify those sections of 
international treaties and agreements 
which today deny American military 
personnel the protection of the United 
States while they are stationed abroad. 

The limitation I propose in this 
amendment will automatically be lifted 
with regard to any foreign country as 
soon as the President is successful in 
eliminating, modifying, or abrogating 
those provisions of international agree- 
ments that deny our Armed Forces the 
full protection of our Constitution. 

It is my contention, supported I be- 
lieve by the overwhelming weight of 
legal principle and by popular sentiment 
throughout the United States, that an 
American soldier drafted into service 
against his will and sent to a foreign 
nation without his consent should not be 
turned over to the authorities of that 
foreign nation and deprived of his Amer- 
ican constitutional rights for infractions 
of the laws of that foreign nation. 

With rare exceptions throughout mod- 
ern history if has been recognized that 
the invitation of a host country for a 
foreign force to enter its territory car- 
ries with it immunity of the visiting 
forces. personnel from the jurisdiction 
of the local courts. 
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Under this doctrine the courts of many 
nations have ruled repeatedly that the 
troops of any nation stationed in any 
other by consent of the host are under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of their own 
military courts. 

I will never understand why the United 
States, to the great disadvantage of 
American citizens, should have agreed 
to a reversal of this doctrine. 

Yet that is exactly what we have done 
in article VII of the Status of Forces 
Agreement with the NATO nations, in 
the amendments of September 29, 1953, 
to the Japanese Security Treaty, and in 
other treaties and executive agreements 
entered into since World War II. 

Under these agreements members of 
our Armed Forces charged with the vio- 
lation of the law of the country in which 
they are stationed are turned over to the 
police authorities and the courts of that 
country for trial. They are not guar- 
anteed the right to have a public trial. 
There is no guaranty against cruel or 
unusual punishment before or after trial. 
There is no prohibition against a de- 
mand for excessive bail. In many coun- 
tries there is no presumption of inno- 
cence. There is no guaranty of con- 
viction only on proof of guilt beyond a 
reasonable doubt. There is no guaranty 
of right to trial by jury and, of course, 
no possibility of trial by a jury of one’s 
fellow citizens. There is a possibility of 
conviction by a mere majority vote. The 
President of the United States cannot 
exercise his right to pardon. 

These rights and guaranties which are 
the heritage of every American are de- 
nied the men who are sent overseas to 
defend America. 

And to this list, we may add the very 
real possibility that our American soldier 
may be tried by a Communist judge or 
convicted by a jury composed of nation- 
als who envy, resent, and dislike the 
American troops quartered in their land. 
The attitude of the citizenry in many 
nations toward our American personnel 
is well known to all who have talked with 
returning servicemen. Our presence in 
many areas is not greeted with affection, 
respect, or even friendliness. 

Like so many treaties and interna- 
tional agreements in which we are in- 
volved, all of the advantage under article 
VII and similar understandings accrues 
to others. We have Americans stationed 
in almost 40 countries around the world. 
We have few foreign troops stationed 
within our own country. Forty other 
nations have gained the power of life 
and death over tens of thousands of 
American men. 

Our partners in these agreements are 
taking full advantage of the unusual 
privileges we have conferred upon them. 

Several hundred Americans have been 
tried by foreign courts. The Defense 
Department reports to me that as of 
February 10 there were 58 serving sen- 
tences ranging up to 15 years for var- 
ious alleged infractions of the laws of 
the nations in which they are stationed. 

They have been subject to all sorts 
of indignities, to unusually long and 
severe sentences for offenses which we 
consider minor, and they are held un- 
der conditions which we would not toler- 
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ate in any penal institution in the United 
States. The Recorp of July 14 and 15, 
1953, when the Senate was debating rati- 
fication of the Status of Forces Treaty, 
is replete with examples. Life in an 
American jail is no bed of roses. For an 
American, life in the prisons of Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, Japan, or France would be a 
hell on earth. 

One of the young Americans now 
serving a sentence in Japan is my con- 
stituent. With two other marines, he 
was in a Japanese town on a night off 
and had too much to drink. He com- 
mandeered the taxi in which he was 
riding and drove it around town for 
several hours, leaving it parked in the 
street when he returned to the base. 
He has no recollection of the events of 
that night. When the cabdriver accused 
the marine of taking 1,400 yen, he volun- 
tarily gave the man that amount. There 
is still no evidence that he actually took 
the money, other than the cabdriver’s 
allegation. This young American was 
then released to the Japanese authori- 
ties and tried by a Japanese judge. He 
did not have a jury, as there are no 
jury trials in Japan. He was sentenced 
to 3 years at hard labor, and the appeal 
court upheld the sentence. 

I hold no brief for this young man. 
He violated the law. But he should 
have been tried and punished by his own 
fellow citizens under the rules of our 
own system of military justice. And 
I daresay the sentence would not have 
been as severe. 

By way of comparison, 2 American 
soldiers who committed a similar offense 
recently in Alexandria were sentenced to 
90 days. 

The case of Private Keefe, who was 
sentenced to 5 years at solitary confine- 
ment by a French court for the same 
offense of joyriding, is well known to the 
American people. His own counsel has 
been denied the right to visit Private 
Keefe in France, 

The tragedy for the relatives of these 
men is difficult to exaggerate. Mrs. 
Keefe and her children are left without 
support. The lad from my own district 
leaves a widowed mother and sister with- 
out support. Their grief at his long con- 
finement in prison in Japan is shared by 
all their friends in Canton. 

Mrs. Robert Vogeler, who knows some- 
thing about foreign jails as a result of 
her husband’s terrible experience, has 
been quoted as saying that she would 
rather have her sons go to jail as draft 
evaders in America rather than permit 
them to be stationed abroad while these 
treaties are in effect. 

My amendment would make it unnec- 
essary for any American parent to make 
this hard choice. 

I do not believe that any young man 
should be deprived of his constitutional 
rights while serving far from home in 
defense of those rights. I do not be- 
lieve we should ask any American to do 
so. Certainly we should not compel him 
to place himself in jeopardy against his 
will and without his consent. This is 
exactly what we are doing today. I 
urge upon you the adoption of this 
amendment to protect the lives and lib- 
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erties of those who are ready to give their 
lives in our behalf. 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Chairman, so far as 
I know, the minority members of our 
committee will accept this amendment. 
I do not know how the chairman may feel 
about it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, of course, the language of the 
amendment would prohibit the use of 
drafted men in many countries through- 
out the world—Japan, for instance. We 
have a treaty with Japan. I did not 
agree with that treaty. The gentleman 
did not. Nevertheless, we have a treaty 
and, of course, you understand we have 
treaties with other countries. If we 
would have occupying troops, it means 
that we would not be able to use the 
draftees in those countries at all, but 
that the draftees will remain at home 
and only the enlisted men and the volun- 
teer men would be the ones to be sent 
overseas under the amendment. Of 
course, there is nothing that we can do 
about rescinding a treaty. 

The House of Representatives does not 
have control of the treatymaking power. 
I do not like the provisions of the treaties 
that have been accepted by the Senate, 
nonetheless, they are the fundamental 
and paramount law of the land and I do 
not think that this stipulation in the 
bill would make any difference. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PRESTON. Is it not also true 
that it would prevent this country’s 
sending any troops into any NATO coun- 
try? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
substantially correct. Under such a pro- 
vision you could only use draftees in 
countries where we had no treaty agreed 
to by the other body—not by this body. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. Is it not a fact that if we 
adopt this amendment we will serve no- 
tice on the other body and on the Nation 
that we are not in favor, as the gentle- 
man said, of treaties of that kind? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
true. I am not in favor of them either. 

Mr. BOW. And that this is another 
case where treaty law is depriving Amer- 
ican citizens of their constitutional 
rights, a treaty taking the place of the 
Constitution of the United States and 
its protection of American citizens? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It would 
be an idle gesture on our part to adopt 
this amendment, because I do not think 
it would have any effect under our Con- 
stitution. It is null and void. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, is it not 
a fact that the only place in the world 
where we could send troops and be as- 
sured that we could take complete con- 
trol over their jurisdiction under any 
sort of criminal charge is Spain? In all 
the rest of the nations where we have 
occupation troops they are subject to the 
local authorities. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I know everybody is 
impatient to get through with this legis- 
lation, but when the members of the 
committee take all the time under gen- 
eral debate it leaves none for many of 
us who want to be heard. I do not know 
why we are staying this long. I do not 
know why we could not have gone over 
until tomorrow and had a decent oppor- 
tunity to discuss these amendments. If 
we are going to amend this bill, let us 
do it right. 

I think this is an entirely valid amend- 
ment, an amendment well worthy of our 
most careful consideration. 

I remember being in Europe and sit- 
ting in a trial court. I had read in law 
school and in the law books about the 
differences of jurisdiction, but it was not 
until I actually came face to face with 
these situations that I was ever com- 
pletely aware of the differences that 
exist in the world in the administration 
of justice. 

There are many countries where our 
boys and men are serving where a pub- 
lic hearing is simply a public confirma- 
tion of a conclusion already reached in 
secret. 

It is a fact that the presumption of in- 
nocence does not exist. 

It is also a fact, as the gentleman from 
Ohio has well said, that many of these 
youngsters if they are to be hauled before 
foreign tribunals will rot in jails on 
charges that would never stand up in 
any court in the United States. We are 
asking these boys to do enough. For 
heaven’s sake, let us lift this burden from 
their backs. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I associate myself com- 
pletely with the statement the gentle- 
man has made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, 

The question was taken; 
division (demanded by Mr. 
there were—ayes 174, noes 56. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I desire to direct particular attention to 
paragraph 7 of the pending bill, which 
calls for the submission to Congress of 
legislative recommendations by the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission 
which shall include—and I quote: 

(B) Measures for the personal safety, 
health, welfare, and morals of members of 
the National Security Training Corps. 


This is all the more essential because 
under present armed services regulations 
beer is still freely available in post ex- 
changes and servicemen’s lounges. The 
Secretary of Defense has authorized the 
sale of liquor in officers and noncom 
clubs on armed services premises, and, 
while a provision allowing package liquor 
stores on such premises was rescinded 
after violent protests by the public, a 
provision was retained giving the Sec- 
retary power to use his discretion in 
remote areas, whereupon he authorized 
such package liquor stores wherever the 
nearest package liquor store was more 
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than 10 miles away. The Air Force has 
a voluntary program by which all officers 
and noncoms are automatically drafted 
into their officers and noncom clubs on 
joining the Air Force and have to send 
in written resignations, giving reasons, 
in order to get out. Airmen have com- 
plained that these written resignations 
have to be cleared by the squadron com- 
mander before they can be sent to the 
base commander, and in at least some 
instances the squadron commander has 
refused to approve them. 

I am bringing these matters to the 
attention of the committee at this time 
because of the many complaints I have 
received, not only from parents of those 
serving in the Armed Forces but from 
members of the Armed Forces them- 
selves, with respect to the laxity of re- 
strictions with respect to the use and 
sale of beer and other liquors in and 
around our training camps throughout 
the country. 

Of course, some are worse than others, 
depending largely upon the attitude of 
the commanding officer of the installa- 
tion, together with those who are in 
charge of administering the rules and 
regulations relating to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

This bill should include legislation 
that would prohibit the use and sale 
of intoxicating liquors in or near all 
military installations. In other words, 
write it in the law and not depend upon 
rules and regulations administered by 
those in charge of the defense installa- 
tions. Why wait for the Training Com- 
mission to make recommendations? 

H. R. 5927 IS NOT UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened attentively to all of the 
debate on H. R. 5927 and my particular 
concern has been as to the extent this 
bill would establish a universal military 
training system to make military train- 
ing compulsory if it was adopted. 

I have concluded that this bill is not 
a compulsory military training bill, and 
in support of my belief, I read from the 
committee report on the bill the follow- 
ing which makes very clear the differ- 
ence between the provisions of H. R. 
5927 and universal military training: 


In view of the erroneous conception held 
by some that the national Reserve plan is 
universal military training, the report 
would not be complete without pointing out 
the essential differences between the two. 

The national Reserve plan gives recog- 
nition to the need for a military manpower 
pool to meet Active force requirements for 
long-term volunteers, and to protect the 
manpower sources of the ROTC program, 
Universal military training does not recog- 
nize this need fully. 

The 6 months’ training program proposed 
in the national Reserve plan is geared to 
valid Reserve forces requirements and will 
be controlled within the limits set forth in 
H. R. 5297 of 100,000 to 250,000 annually, 
Universal military training is not specifi- 
cally related to requirements, but is con- 
cerned primarily with the equal sharing 
of the military obligation and with creating 
a training populace. 

The 6 months’ training program under the 
national Reserve plan is a volunteer pro- 
gram, whereas universal military training 
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is a compulsory program which personnel 
would enter by induction only. Universal 
military training would thus require the 
simultaneous operation of 2 induction sys- 
tems at different age levels, one for the Active 
forces and one for the Reserve forces. 

In the national Reserve plan, the 6 
months’ trainees receive their training as 
members of the Armed Forces. Under uni- 
versal training, the training would be con- 
ducted under a separate corps with a dis- 
tinctive shoulder patch. 

The national Reserve plan is a 4-year pro- 
gram and is subject to periodic review and 
further continuance by the Congress in 1959. 
Universal military training is a permanent 
manpower program. 

The national Reserve plan recognizes the 
need for maintaining military strength-in- 
being. The size of the Active and Reserve 
Forces are based on national security re- 
quirements. Universal military training 
would reduce the Active force strength in 
specific relation to number of trainees en- 
tering Reserve forces, 

The national Reserve plan recognizes the 
need for prior-service personnel as the 
hard core of the Reserve forces, and provides 
means to insure their participation in Re- 
serve training programs. Universal military 
training would have a completely volunteer 
provision as regards such personnel, so that 
upon completing 2 or more years active 
service they would be eligible to go directly 
to the Standby Reserve. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand a division. 

The Committee divided; and there 
were—ayes 151, noes 39. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. TRIMBLE, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5297) to provide for the strength- 
ening of the Reserve forces, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
why come in at 10 o’clock? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If we dispose of 
this bill tomorrow and the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, it is my 
intention to ask unanimous consent that 
the House adjourn until Monday. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, since the gentleman 
from Missouri has to fly out to Missouri 
tonight and will be compelled to miss the 
rollcall anyway, I do not care whether 
you meet at that time or not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will there be a record vote on the Powell 
amendment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am unable to 
answer that. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 


There was no objection. 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMEN- 
DATION TO CLOSE MARINE CORPS 
DEPOT 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission to close the Army 
Quartermaster Depot and the Marine 
Corps Depot culminates years of activity 
on the part of big business interests to 
close Government establishments which 
have cost the taxpayers billions of dol- 
lars and which have rendered efficient 
service at a minimum of cost. 

For the past 10 or 15 years there has 
been a concerted effort on the part of 
certain people to prevent the United 
States Government from carrying on its 
operations at various installations. Once 
the Government discontinues these op- 
erations there will be no yardstick to 
gage the costs which are charged the 
Government on outside contracts, and 
this is as much the aim of the Hoover 
Commission as anything else. It follows 
the policy of the present administration 
to turn everything over to big business, 
without regard for the best interests of 
the Government or the people. 

Curiously enough, it comes at a time 
when Congress is preparing to investi- 
gate charges of bribery, graft, and cor- 
ruption on the part of outside business 
concerns in connection with the manu- 
facture of Army and Navy uniforms. 
The very situation which is under scru- 
tiny at the present time emphasizes the 
need for the retention and continued op- 
eration not only of these installations in 
Philadelphia but throughout the entire 
country. 

If these establishments are closed it 
will not only result in increased costs to 
the Government, but it will also occa- 
sion further unemployment. Because, 
despite the increased costs to the Gov- 
ernment, private companies, with their 
nerve-racking speedup systems general- 
ly use fewer employees in their opera- 
tions. If the savings from the speedup 
methods resulted in savings to the Gov- 
ernment, there would be some justifica- 
tion, but the only result is higher profits 
to the private contractor. In addition to 
this, the loss of the yardstick would be 
disastrous and would lead to unchecked 
exploitation of the Government by pri- 
vate contractors. 

I feel certain Congress will act to pro- 
tect not only the Philadelphia Army 
Quartermaster Depot, the Marine Corps 
Depot at the navy yard, and other in- 
stallations in Philadelphia, but through- 
out the entire country. 
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I intend to discuss the whole situation 
with Chairman Vinson, of the House 
Armed Services Committee, and enlist 
his aid in preventing this plan from de- 
veloping. 


LOWELL, MASS., SPELLING BEE 
WINNER 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday, Frederic Framley, 
the 13-year-old winner of the spelling 
bee contest at Lowell, Mass., which was 
promulgated by the Lowell Sun, came to 
luncheon with me here at the Capitol. 
I was delighted with the boy’s dignity, his 
courtesy, and his intelligent interest in 
the proceedings of the Congress of the 
United States. I know the boy, and I 
appreciate very deeply the courtesy of the 
Members to him. His father and mother, 
and the city of Lowell may well be proud 
of him. He is young America at its best, 
and I hope so much that he will be suc- 
cessful not only in tomorrow's national 
spelling contest but all through his life. 
There are 62 other children representing 
other States. He is the lone representa- 
tive from Massachusetts. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House today for 15 minutes following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
tomorrow and I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on the District 
of Columbia may have until midnight to- 
morrow night to file reports on several 
bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


ANOTHER SMEAR EFFORT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in this morning’s mail, May 18, 
1955, in a plain envelope postmarked New 
York, N. Y., came an unsigned, single- 
spaced, three-page, mimeographed at- 
tack on Joseph Peter Kamp. With it 
came a printed statement captioned 
“The Facts—Reported Monthly by the 
Civil Rights Division, Arnold Forster, 
National Director; Arnold L. Schuer, 
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Editor—Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N. L.,“ containing what purported to 
be a list of the contributors to the Con- 
stitutional Educational League—see ex- 
hibit A. 

This appears to be one of the later ef- 
forts to destroy the Constitutional Edu- 
cational League and Kamp. 

I have personally known Kamp for 
something like 15 years. I have known 
of many of his activities, and while nat- 
urally I have not always endorsed all of 
his statements, nor do I subscribe to all 
of his thinking, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that he is a sincere foe not only 
of communism, but of those who are dis- 
satisfied with our form of government 
and who for it would substitute some 
kind of a one-world organization. 

From my knowledge of Kamp’s activi- 
ties, I am sure that he has never per- 
sonally profited financially. He has 
never had sufficient funds to properly 
circulate his writings, to finance meet- 
ings at which he desired to speak. He is 
always “broke” because his efforts are 
so intense. 

He has many times been charged with 
being anti-Semitic, but I have never been 
able to find any evidence to justify that 
charge. It is a charge usually made by 
those who seek to destroy any individual 
or organization who advocates patriot- 
ism and adherence to constitutional 
principles and procedures. 

I am personally familiar with the con- 
gressional committee hearings and re- 
port which recommended contempt pro- 
ceedings against Kamp to the Congress 
in 1944, when he refused to disclose to 
the committee information which would 
have identified those who contributed to 
his efforts. 

Kamp was convicted of contempt and 
as I recall, served something like 4 
months in jail because he asserted his 
constitutional right to free speech, re- 
fused to disclose his private business to 
a congressional committee when it was 
none of their business. 

The demand of the committee that 
Kamp disclose the names of those who 
contributed to his efforts was, in my 
opinion, unjustified. The criticism of 
the committee and the Congress was not 
of what Kamp said or wrote, but of his 
refusal to disclose the sources from 
which he received support, that is, the 
identity of those who purchased his 
publications. 

Later, in June 1950, the Buchanan 
committee was created, and again when 
Rumely and Kamp refused to disclose 
the sources of the income of the organi- 
zation which each represented, both 
were cited for contempt, both were 
convicted. 

Rumely was convicted by the United 
States district court, the conviction was 
reversed by the United States circuit 
court of appeals, and the reversal was af- 
firmed and Rumely ordered discharged 
by the United States Supreme Court on 
March 9, 1953—Case No. 87, October 
term, 1952. 

The decision in the Rumely case shows 
that the previous conviction of Kamp 
was unjustified. Had his case been 
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properly presented to the courts, he 
would not have been convicted or re- 
quired to serve the jail sentence. 

The efforts of the Buchanan com- 
mittee were directed by a lawyer who 
represented gangsters and crooks—see 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, June 21, 1950, 
volume 96, part 7, page 9037. 

The efforts to destroy Kamp, Rumely, 
and others who have attempted to de- 
fend constitutional government, who 
have fought subversive efforts, are sel- 
dom, if ever, an attempt to answer what 
has been said or written, but to destroy 
the confidence of those who have con- 
tributed to their efforts. 

However patriotic or sincere may be 
those who seek to destroy Kamp’s pres- 
ent efforts and the efforts of individuals 
or organizations who hold like views, the 
sad fact is that those efforts further the 
cause of Communists, of subversive 
groups, of those who would now re- 
pudiate our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. 

Kamp, because of his aggressiveness, 
because of his ability, is again being sub- 
jected to the same kind of treatment by 
the same type of individuals and groups 
which, over the years, have sought to 
destroy everyone who successfully was 
fighting communism. Many others, in- 
cluding Gene Cox, Martin Dies, Vice 
President Nixon, Jenner, Welker, Mc- 
Carthy—oh, yes, a long list of patriotic 
citizens—have received the same kind of 
treatment in varying degrees. 

I have no financial or personal interest 
in Kamp or the Constitutional Edu- 
cational League, but it is certainly en- 
couraging to note that many contributed 
to his patriotic efforts. Had I a million 
dollars, Kamp and other individuals and 
organizations similar to the Constitu- 
tional Educational League and the 
Rumely organization would get a sub- 
stantial part of it. 

It is significant that the Anti-Defama- 
tion League has never, at least to my 
knowledge, challenged any of Kamp’s 
statements in the courts. It is signifi- 
cant that when Kamp challenged the La 
Follette Civil Liberties Committee— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 8, 1950, vol- 
ume 96, part 6, page 8343—to hear him in 
Washington, that committee failed to 
accept the challenge. 

Those who sent out the material which 
is attached hereto and made a part 
hereof—see exhibit A—and above re- 
ferred to, evidently belong in that group 
which presently are characterized as 
“hatemongers.” Continually they vilify 
individuals, every organization which 
has the ability and the courage to speak 
out or to write in favor of constitutional 
government. 

At present, through the press, some are 
engaged in the studied, well-financed ef- 
fort to add new vigor to the campaign 
to discredit everyone and everything 
which tends to promote the welfare of 
our people or the security of the Republic, 


EXHIBIT A 
JOSEPH PETER KAMP; A BRIEF REPORT ON His 
ACTIVITIES 
Joseph P. Kamp lives at 135 East 38 Street, 
New York City. His unlisted telephone num- 
ber is Lexington 2-4494. His apartment is a 
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luxuriously furnished duplex. He is 55 years 
old, a man of expensive tastes. He is mar- 
ried. He runs the Constitutional Educa- 
tional League, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. He publishes Headlines, a 
newsletter of varying length. Volumes 1 
and 2 were published in 1938-39. Volume 3 
was not published until 1951, a lapse of 12 
years. 

Kamp calls himself a patriot. He is not. 
He is a cold-blooded professional who poses 
as an anti-Semite to those patriots who sup- 
port him, while at the same time he supports 
and praises various Jews and Jewish organi- 
zations. He is in close contact with false 
“anticommunists” who in turn work with 
and for various Jewish organizations. He is, 
in fact, a secret and deadly enemy of all 
genuine patriots. Here is the proof: 

Kamp’s office is large and well equipped. 
The building in which it is located contains 
many Jewish organizations (such as the 
Zionist Emergency Council). Over a period 
of many years he has had no difficulty in 
renewing his lease, although the common ex- 
perience of all other patriots has been expul- 
sion from such office buildings the moment 
they attacked or offended any Jew or Jewish 
organization. He has never complained of 
difficulty in having his publications printed. 
All other patriotic publications have tre- 
mendous difficulty. 

In his Open Letter to Congress (Febru- 
ary 22, 1948) he printed a eulogy of himself 
by Lambert Fairchild, chairman of the league: 

“You should know the truth about Mr. 
Kamp. 

“Mr. Kamp was an active foe of intolerance, 
bigotry, and anti-Semitism way back when 
the Ku Klux Klan was in its heyday, when 
it was a power to reckon with. 

“In the early twenties his magazine Our 
Neighbor fought racial and religious discrim- 
ination. 

“In the early twenties (1924 and 1925) his 
national newspaper Toleration conducted a 
fearless campaign against persecution of 
minorities—Negroes, Catholics, and Jews.” 

Anyone with the remotest knowledge of 
communism knows that this approach is 
basically that of the Communist Party. 

In the same pamphlet on page 14: “Our 
files were ransacked, our telephones were 
tapped, our employees were shadowed.” 

On page 27: “Throughout the hearing I 
was confronted with photostats of some of 
my private letters. These letters had been 
stolen from our offices by a Dr. Walter Peck, 
an agent of the Jewish Gestapo.” 

A third example of Kamp's protection of 
his contributors, correspondents, and co- 
workers may be found on page 39: “No 
Gestapo spy ever got planted in our offices, 
yet somebody did steal some of our records 
last year.” 

A fourth case is detailed in Exposé (June 
1952), on page 4: “Sanford Griffith is an 
agent of the Anti-Defamation League. One 
of his agents was Harold Grimes, of 550 H 
Grant Street, New York City. Grimes oper- 
ated under the name H. Gunther Grimes and 
later simply Gunther Grimes. After months 
of deft maneuvering he managed to become 
a volunteer worker in the offices of Joe 
Kamp. Here he remained for nearly a year, 
possessing a key to the office, working late. 

“It was his mission to discover who Kamp’s 
contributors were * * * and to see that 
Griffith received photostats of important 
letters and documents.” 

So we see that for 1 year an agent worked 
for Kamp after Kamp himself had admitted 
at least (there were probably more) three 
previous raids had taken place. Could Kamp 
have possibly been so stupid? Every con- 
tributor, every subscriber, every correspond- 
ent, every visitor Kamp had was known to 
the ADL. Kamp has never denied this nor 
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has he made the slightest effort to warn 
these people who were grossly betrayed by 
his negligence. 

A fifth case is given on the same page of 

. H. McAllister Griffith, another 
agent of Sanford Griffith, worked at a high 
salary for a close friend of Kamp's. There 
is no doubt that he, too, was automatically 
in Kamp’s confidence. 

Finally, and most recently, Kamp has com- 
plained to close associates that an affluent 
seeming lady had come to him and gained 
his confidence. She mentioned giving him 
money and Kamp lost his head again. He 
opened his files wide and the ADL was up 
to date for the sixth time. After several 
visits the nice lady disappeared along with 
all of Kamp’s latest confidential information. 
Is this the procedure that the great nation- 
alist leader uses to protect his financial con- 
tributors and those who trust him? 

Kamp, however, on page 57 of his Open 
Letter writes: 

“Honestly now: Would any of you be in- 
sane enough, disloyal enough, or un-Ameri- 
can enough to turn over the names of good 
Americans, directly or indirectly, to an aggre- 
gation of aliens, subversives, smearers, black- 
mailers, thieves, perjurers, lunatics, liars, 
dope fiends, and convicted and unconvicted 
criminals? I wasn't.“ As to the truth of 
this, see the enclosed photostatic reprints of 
the ADL publication Facts for corroborating 
evidence of the charges made in this report. 

An example of Kamp’s anticommunism 
may be seen in this statement on page 19 of 
his Open Letter: 

“In my booklet Fifth Column in Washing- 
ton (1940), which was dedicated to the lead- 
er of my party, Franklin D. Roosevelt, in ap- 
preciation of his vigorous denunciation of 
the fifth column in America.” 

One of the most fantastic and disreputable 
lies Kamp has ever written he has repeated 
over and over in his bulletins and pamphlets. 
It is most significant and may explain a great 
deal. On page 29 he quotes himself before 
the Anderson Committee on Campaign Ex- 
penditures (1944): 

“I would like to interject here that the 
B'nai B'rith is a reputable fraternal organ- 
ization which numbers many outstanding 
Americans among its members, good Ameri- 
cans, who know nothing about the vicious 
racket being run by the ADL.” 

This is an incredible lie. The B'nai B'rith 
is the parent of the ADL. The ADL is known 
as the ADL of B'nai B'rith. Funds from the 
B'nai B'rith help support the ADL. All 
members of ADL are also members of B'nai 
B'rith. The leaders and members of B'nai 
B'rith have just as many Communist-front 
citations, if not more than the leaders of the 
ADL. The literature of the B’nai B'rith 
faithfully reflects ADL policy and findings. 
Kamp’s reason for this vicious lie is either 
utter cowardice or more likely he is protect- 
ing himself (also cowardice) for he knows 
the ADL welcomes attack, if not too damag- 
ing, but that the B’nai B'rith does not like 
to be attacked, as it is the foundation of 
ADL. 

Kamp’s “Will Eisenhower Join the ADL 
Book Burners?” contains direct evidence of 
just whom he depends on to divert full-scale 
attack from himself. On page 2 he refers 
to Eisenhower as an “innocent dupe” of the 
ADL. (Ike is far from being an innocent 
dupe.) On page 3 he again states B'nai 
Brith is “reputable”, etc. On page 4 he 
writes: 

“George Sokolsky, an outstanding figure 
on the patriotic scene.” 

Kamp knows full well that Sokolsky has 
written virulent attacks against John Beaty, 
Robert Williams, Conde McGinley, and just 
about every other leading patriot; that he 
has praised and supported David Dubinsky 
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and Jay Lovestone over and over again; that 
he is a very close friend of Bernard Baruch; 
etc., etc. Nor is this all. On January 24, 
1951, Sokolsky wrote in his column a list of 
anti-Communists. The list, a highly re- 
vealing one, included, of course, David 
Dubinsky and Norman Thomas and most in- 
teresting of all Joseph P. Kamp. There is 
an unholy alliance here. Sokolsky’s hellish 
doctrine is revealed in his Marxists Aren't 
All Communists column of April 1, 1954. 

This hidden and unholy alliance can be 
traced. At a dinner in honor of J. B. Mat- 
thews held on February 13, 1953, at the Wal- 
dorf in New York, a carefully screened group 
of guests gathered. It included George 
Sokolsky, Roy Cohn, Harvey Matusow, Arnold 
Forster, of the ADL (table 12), Alfred Kohl- 
berg, Howard Rushmore (who had attacked 
Kamp in his c.lumn), Jacob Spolansky 
(chief agent of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee), Rabbi Benjamin Schultz, Stuart W. 
Symington, and Allen Zoll (table 23, a friend 
of Kamp’s who had also rified his files for 
his own purposes), and Joseph P. Kamp 
(table 6 (see Exposé, March 1953) ). 

At a dinner in honor of Roy M. Cohn, July 
28, 1954, which included Sokolsky, Schultz, 
Kohlberg, and Spolansky (again carefully 
screened), there appeared Lambert Fairchild 
as a guest (table 27). Fairchild is chairman 
of Kamp’s League. Lastly, Fairchild ap- 
peared as a guest at the dinner in honor of 
Rabbi Schultz held the night before this 
report was prepared (April 20). How is it 
possible for Kamp, the anti-Semite, and his 
chairman, to appear openly at such functions 
and among such people? 

The following is but a part of the article 
quoted above. 


[From the Facts, reported monthly by the 
civil rights division, Arnold Forster, na- 
tional director, Arnold L. Scheuer, editor, 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
212 5th Avenue, New York 10, N. .] 


WHO Backs JOSEPH P. Kamp? 


On June 16, 1950, Joe Kamp, patriotic“ 
pamphleteer and vice chairman of the no- 
torious Constitutional Educational League, 
appeared before District Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff, in Washington, D. C. and surren- 
dered himself “for execution and sentence.” 
Thus ended 6 years of legal maneuvering by 
Kamp to avoid serving a 4-month sentence 
for contempt of Congress. Kamp’s con- 
viction resulted from an indictment handed 
down December 1944 by a Federal grand 
jury for his refusal to reveal the officers and 
contributors to his Constitutional Educa- 
tional League. 

Kamp has stubbornly continued to defy 
Congress. Ten days previous to his im- 
prisonment for the 1944 indictment, he re- 
fused to give another congressional group— 
the House Lobby Investigating Committee 
(Buchanan committee)—financial data re- 
garding his organization, claiming that the 
committee had no right to demand it. 

Despite strong support from friends in 
and out of Congress, the House, on August 
31, 1950, again cited Kamp for contempt; 
thus creating an obligation upon the De- 
partment of Justice to present the contempt 
citation to the Federal grand jury for action. 

Kamp's consistent reluctance to reveal the 
sources of his funds is understandable. A 
substantial part of his League’s income 
comes from subsidies and contributions 
which he promotes from large industrial 
organizations and wealthy individuals ap- 
parently interested in aiding the dissemi- 
nation of his antilabor, antidemocratic 
propaganda. 

Kamp has a working list of 500 such con- 
tributors. The large donors are reached by 
Kamp personally; lesser fry are handled by 
a small number of glib, high-powered sales- 
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men who work on a 25-percent commission supported Kamp by direct contributions or than reveal his contributors to the House 
by purchasing his “patriotic literature” in investigating committee. Here are some of 


basis. Following is a partial list of indi- 


viduals and organizations who have either 
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bulk. Kamp preferred to go to jail rather 
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W. R. Wadowitz rots habs tor Western Printing & 500. 00 

200. 
150.00 

P 

Joseph D. A. Whalen nt and e er Boston | 1946-47. 715.00 
Wire Stitcher, Inc.), Greenwich, R 

age kr oes tae 4 L. . wikana Co), 1948-49__........ 75.00 

Wasdelf tnd Industries, Ine. (president, H bases 194748—— 1, 000. 00 
7565 East MeNichols Rå., Detroit 5M 

Worden Allen Co. (president W. ruegen, 4100 | 1949_.....-.-...- 100. 00 
North 3d St., Milwaukee, W 

Farny R. Wurlitzer se Ti iph Wurlitzer Co.), 1949. 100. 00 
North Tonawan V. 

Mrs. Richalie W. Wyatt arant; Paragon Gear | 1949. 100. 00 
Works, Inc.), Mabe Gon 

Youngstown feel & Tu Co., Indian Harbor Works, 1949 15. 00 


The number of Kamp’s contributors who 
will withdraw their support in view of the 
exposures of the Buchanan committee is still 
a matter of conjecture, but there is already 
evidence of a falling off of contributions to 
his league. Several of Kamp's backers—now 
aware of the real intent behind his “patri- 
otic propaganda”—have already repudiated 
him. Particularly significant is the dis- 
avowal of Kamp by Frank H. Lee, Jr., of the 
Frank H. Lee Hat Manufacturing Co., of 
Danbury, Conn., who has publicly denounced 


Kamp in a letter written to the Anti-Defama- 
tion League. Said Mr. Lee: 

“I note that I have been named in your 
book, A Measure of Freedom, as a supporter 
of Joseph P. Kamp's Constitutional Educa- 
tional League. 

“It is true that on past occasions I have 
supported Joseph P, Kamp in the belief that 
his sole activity was in combating commu- 
nism. Now that I have been informed more 
fully of Kamp's activities and back- 
ground, I will certainly withdraw my support. 


He stands for many things that I do not 
stand for.” 

Although Lee’s repudiation was a bitter 
blow, Kamp’s career is far from ended. As 
was anticipated, he has fully exploited his 
brief term of imprisonment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. JouNson of California. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. Ropo, which is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $200. 

Mr. CANFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
MARTIN). 

Mr. EDMONDSON. 

Mr. MINSHALL. 

Mr. Apponizio (at the request of Mr. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hosmer, for 6 days, commencing 
May 19, 1955, on account of official busi- 
ness of the Subcommittee on Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. ToLLEFSON (at the request of Mr. 
PELLY), for the balance of the week, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Urr (at the request of Mr. Hos- 
MER), for 6 days, on account of official 
business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 957. An act for the relief of Dr. Cristjo 
Cristofv, his wife, Jordana Dilova Cristofv, 
and his children, George and Daphne-Kre- 
mena Cristofv; 

H. R. 1012. An act for the relief of Federico 
Ungar Finaly; 

H. R. 1328. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
John Manticas, Anne Francis Manticas, Mary 
Manticas, and John Manticas; 

H. R. 1573. An act to repeal section 348 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938; and 

H. R. 5239. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On May 17, 1955: 

H. R. 872. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Concetta Saccatti Salliani; 

H. R. 876. An act for the relief of Alberto 
Dal Bello and Mrs. Dina Bristot Dal Bello; 

H. R. 881. An act for the relief of Gabriella 
Sardo; 

H. R. 886. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mounira E. Medlej; 

H.R. 888. An act for the relief of Mrs. Elsa 
Danes; 

H. R. 890. An act for the relief of Eliseo 
Felix Hernandez; 

H. R. 911. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Minoza Medellin; 

H. R. 913. An act for the relief of Hildegard 
Noble; 

H.R.921. An act for the relief of Chiu- 
Tseng Chen; 

H. R. 923. An act for the relief of Dr. Da- 
nuta Oktawiec; 
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H. R. 924. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Marrali; 

H. R. 958. An act for the relief of Howard 
Carl Kaiser; 

H.R.971. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Erato Aranopoulou; 

H.R.976. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Franciska Mihalka; 

H.R.984. An act for the relief of Dr. Ly- 
courgos E. Papadakis; 

H. R. 1008. An act for the relief of Alexan- 
der Turchaninova; 

H. R. 1009. An act for the relief of William 
Ligh; 

H. R. 1020. An act for the relief of Boris 
Ivanovitch Oblesow; 

H. R. 1048. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tine Susan Caiado; 

H. R. 1130. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anita Scavone; 

H. R. 1166. An act for the relief of Florence 
Meister; 

H. R. 1177. An act for the relief of Zbig- 
niew Wolynski; 

H. R. 1192. An act for the relief of Angelita 
Haberer; 

H. R. 1196. An act for the relief of Li Chiu 
Fu and wife, Leung Sue Wa; 

H. R. 1203. An act for the relief of Ivan 
Bruno Lomm, also known as Ivan B. Johnson; 

H. R. 1220. An act for the relief of Kleoniki 
Argendeli; 

H. R. 1346. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anatoly Batenko and Viadimir Batenko; 

H. R. 1351. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lottie Longo (formerly Lottie Guetler): 

H. R. 1490. An act for the relief of Styli- 
anos Haralambidis; 

H. R. 1501. An act for the relief of Andrea 
Harnandes Montes Rocha; 

H. R. 1562. An act for the relief of Elisa- 
beth Thathammer and her child, Harold Wil- 
liam Bushman III: 

H. R. 1511. An act for the relief of Robert 
George Bulldeath and Lenora Patricia Bull- 
death; 

H. R. 1638. An act for the relief of Janis 
Arvids Reinfelds; 

H. R. 1645. An act for the relief of Regina 
Berg Vomberg and her children, Wilma and 
Helga Vomberg; 

H. R. 1665. An act for the relief of David 
Manuel Porter; 

H. R. 1679. An act for the relief of Marek 
S. Korowicz; 

H. R. 1885. An act for the relief of Orlando 
Lucarini; 

H. R. 19086. An act for the relief of Fay 
Jeanette Lee; 

H. R. 1957. An act for the relief of Namiko 
Nitoh and her child, George F. X. Nitoh; 

H. R. 2087. An act for the relief of Erika 
Rambauske; 

H. R. 2261. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Carollo; 

H. R. 2276. An act for the relief of Vida 
Kosnik; 

H. R. 2279. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Berarda; 

H. R. 2289. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marjorie Fligor (nee Sproul); 

H. R. 2346. An act for the relief of John P. 
Farrar; 

H. R. 2348. An act for the relief of Theo- 
dora Sammartino; 

H.R. 2354. An act for the relief of Basil 
Theodossiou; 

H. R. 2361. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Ann Giampietro; 

H. R. 2581. An act to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research; 

H. R. 2731. An act for the relief of Sing 
Fong York; 

H. R. 2762. An act for the relief of Bent 
Petersen; 

H. R. 2764. An act for the relief of Victor 
and Irene-Wanda Goldstein; 
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H. R. 2941. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elfriede Majka Grifasl; 

H. R. 2954. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Irene Emma Anderson; and 

H. R. 4043. An act for the relief of Rene 
Rachell Luyse Kubicek. 

On May 18, 1955: 

H. R. 1573. An act to repeal section 348 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended; and 

H. R. 5239. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, May 19, 1955, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


816. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting an amendment to the Federal Employ- 
ees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 (Pub- 
lic Law 598, 83d Cong.) as follows: That the 
third proviso of section 7 (d) of the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954 is hereby repealed”; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

817. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 2, 1954, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a survey of Tombigbee River and 
tributaries, Mississippi and Alabama. This 
interim report is submitted in response to 
resolution of the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, House of Representatives, and the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, United States Senate, 
adopted on May 2, 1939, requesting a review 
of report on Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers 
and tributaries, Alabama and Mississippi. It 
is also submitted in final response to eight 
other resolutions listed in the report (H. 
Doc. Mo. 167); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed, with one 
illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5188. A bill to prohibit publication by 
the Government of the United States of any 
prediction with respect to apple prices; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 599). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 3758. A bill 
to amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 600). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3882. A bill to require the registration 
of certain persons who have knowledge of or 
have received instruction or assignment in 
the espionage, counterespionage, or sabotage 
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service or tactics of a foreign government or 
foreign political party, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 601). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BASS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6326. A bill to abolish the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. R. 6327. A bill to allow certain members 
of the Armed Forces to designate the Eastern 
Orthodox faith as a religious preference on 
their identification tags; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. COLE: 

H. R. 6328. A bill to exempt from duty 
under paragraph 1551 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 certain motion-picture film imported 
into Puerto Tico; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 6329. A bill to continue and extend 
Federal oil and gas lease No. 03607 under the 
provisions of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE (by request) : 

H. R. 6330. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer of title to certain land and the improve- 
ments thereon to the Pueblo of San Lorenzo 
(Pueblo of Picuris), in New Mexico, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 6331. A bill authorizing the Territory 
of Hawaii, through its duly designated offi- 
cers and boards, to negotiate a compromise 
agreement, exchange with, sell or lease to 
the owners of certain shorelands, certain 
tidelands, both in the Territory of Hawaii, 
and to make covenants with such owners, 
in settlement of certain damage claims and 
for a conveyance of littoral rights; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 6332. A bill to amend the act of 
October 11, 1949, to specify the fee which 
will be paid for services performed by United 
States Commissioners with respect to the 
commitment of individuals to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 6333. A bill to amend the Air Force 
Academy Act; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 6334. A bill to provide for the hos- 
pitalization and care of the mentally ill of 
Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6335. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to permit an individual 
to waive his right to receive benefits there- 
under in order to preserve his right to receive 
benefits under other laws; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. R. 6336. A bill to provide that the dis- 
trict and regional offices of the Veterans’ 
Administration shall continue to be main- 
tained and operated at Fort Snelling, Minn.; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi (by 
request): 

H. R. 6337. A bill relating to the accumu- 
lated earnings tax imposed by the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 on corporations im- 
properly accumulating surplus; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 6338. A bill declaring Good Friday 
in each year to be a legal public holiday; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 6339. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to provide 
that the annuities of certain officers and em- 
ployees engaged in the enforcement of the 
criminal laws of the United States may be 
based on not to exceed 40 years of service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6340. A bill to amend title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, to provide for mortgage-redemp- 
tion insurance with respect to loans guaran- 
teed, insured, or made by the Veterans’ 
Administration; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 6341. A bill to encourage the pro- 
vision of housing for families of low and 
moderate income by means of special incen- 
tives relating to income taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHENCE: 

H. R. 6342. A bill to reduce the manufac- 
turers excise tax on self-contained air-con- 
ditioning units; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. R. 6343. A bill to allow certain members 
of the Armed Forces to designate the 
Eastern Orthodox faith as a religious pref- 
erence on their identification tags; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 6344. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to liberal- 
ize the retirement benefits of female officers 
and employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 6345. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic salary of postmasters, officers, super- 
visors, and employees in the postal field serv- 
ice, to eliminate certain salary inequities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. R. 6346. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the act of May 29, 1944, entitled “An act to 
provide for the recognition of the services 
of the civilian officials and employees, citi- 
zens of the United States, engaged in and 
about the construction of the Panama 
Canal,” to certain additional civilian officers 
and employees; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 6347. A bill to recognize and facili- 
tate the administration of the multiple uses 
of the national forests and other lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6348. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. J. Res. 309. Joint resolution providing 
for the revision of the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment and certain other treaties and inter- 
national agreements, or the withdrawal of 
the United States from such treaties and 
agreements, so that foreign countries will 
not have criminal jurisdiction over Ameri- 
can Armed Forces personnel stationed within 
their boundaries; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. Con. Res. 125. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ef- 
forts should be made to invite Spain to 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. Con. Res. 126. Concurrent resolution 
condemning the violations committed by the 
Soviet Government of its agreements with 
the United States, and declaring that meas- 
ures should be taken to inform the peoples 
of the world of such violations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alabama, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to provide sufficient funds for 
immediate completion of the Jim Woodruff 
lock and dam and certain other projects on 
the Chattahoochee, Flint, and Apalachicola 
Fever to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6349. A bill for the relief of Miss Sara 

Salcer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 6350. A bill for the relief of William 

Ochier; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOWLER: 

H. R. 6351. A bill for the relief of Lin, 
Tsung-min (T. M. Lin); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 6352. A bill for the relief of Lum Yet 
Ken (Wong Lum Yet-Gan or Wong Lum 
Shee), Wong Jen Toy, Don Fong (Wong Don 
Fong), and Boy-Mon (Wong Boy-Mon); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DODD: 

H. R. 6353. A bill for the relief of Maj. John 
P. Ruppert; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DODD (by request): 

H. R. 6354. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tine Salmon; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 6355. A bill for the relief of Jose 

Lopez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. R. 6356. A bill for the relief of Sitta 

Kurkjian; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. HAYWORTH: 

H. R. 6357. A bill for the relief of Kyu Yawp 
Lee and Mrs. Hyung Sook Lee; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, KILBURN: 

H. R. 6358. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hertha Irmgard Hentsdel Barrett; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6359. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sadie 

Goldberg; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H. R. 6360. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Campaiola Falone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 6361. A bill for the relief of Adam M. 
Macielinski; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H. R. 6362. A bill for the relief of Jaime H. 
Salva and Fred H. Salva; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 6363. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Barnett; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 6364. A bill for the relief of Joao 
Maria Vieira; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. WALTER: 
H. R. 6365. A bill for the relief of Edward 
R. Maher; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

275. By Mr. GATHINGS: Petition of Mrs. 
Oscar Barksdale, teacher, and 30 members of 
Gleaners Sunday School class of the First 
Baptist Church of West Memphis, Ark., favor- 
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ing H. R. 4627 and S. 923; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

276. By Mr. HORAN: Petition of 142 resi- 
dents of the State of Washington to exercise 
the powers of Congress to get alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising off the air and out of the 
channels of interstate commerce, and thus 
protect the rights of States to prevent adver- 
tising within their borders; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

277. By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. Belva E. Rice, Greybull, Wyo., 
and 53 others, to get alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising off the air and out of the channels 
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of interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

278. By Mr. VORYS: Petition of 55 mem- 
bers of Local 2005, Transport Workers Union 
of America, urging Congress to act on legis- 
lation to raise the Federal minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

279. By the SPEAKER: Petition of George 
J. Koontz, Lilly, Pa., relative to transmitting 
a copy of a letter written by him dated May 
2, 1955, accusing the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration of certain charges in regard to the 
United States mails; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Joint Committee on the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
power of the purse is the constitutional 
birthright of Congress. But the efforts 
of Congress to control expenditures have 
been repeatedly frustrated in recent 
years. Recurring Treasury deficits, huge 
Federal outlays for defense and civilian 
purposes, and the rising burden of the 
public debt, are fundamental factors in 
inflation and jeopardize the fiscal sol- 
vency of the Nation. 

There is growing recognition that Con- 
gress is poorly organized and equipped 
to perform its fiscal control function, 
that is, the function of reviewing and 
passing on the Federal budget and de- 
termining the fiscal policies of the Gov- 
ernment. No substantial change has 
been made in the process of congression- 
al review of the budget since the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921 was adopt- 
ed. Legislative procedures which may 
have been adequate 35 years ago in re- 
viewing annual budgets of less than $4 
billion seem ill-designed to cope with 
the $65 billion budgets of today. 

In the simpler days of earlier decades 
members of the appropriations subcom- 
mittees could intelligently review the 
smaller budget requests of executive 
agencies. But today the activities of the 
Federal Government have become so vast 
in scope and size, extending not only 
throughout this country but throughout 
the world, and the Federal budget has 
become so big and complex that Con- 
gress is no longer able to cope with it 
effectively. 

There is an insistent and growing de- 
mand both in Congress and among the 
taxpayers that we develop a more effi- 
cient and effective system of handling 
the annual appropriation bills. Critics 
say that the existing fiscal machinery 
and procedures of Congress are frag- 
mented and dispersive, affording little 
or no coordination in the consideration 
of revenue and spending measures. The 
appropriation process is piecemeal in 
nature, each supply bill being separately 
considered by different subcommittees 
in each chamber, but without consid- 


eration of their interrelationships or of 
the overall aspects of expenditure and 
revenue programs. 

The recurring logjam of appropria- 
tion bills at the end of recent sessions 
of Congress has required the passage of 
a series of continuing resolutions in or- 
der to keep the Government going. This 
has handicapped the planning of public 
programs and delayed the adjournment 
of Congress. The public business cannot 
be operated successfully or economically 
when its policies and programs are held 
in suspense for several weeks or months 
of the new fiscal year. 

For many years congressional review 
of the President’s budget estimates has 
failed to achieve a balanced budget or 
substantial economies. Reductions vot- 
ed by the House of Representatives have 
been largely restored by the Senate. In 
many cases the cuts ordered by Congress 
have merely postponed the necessary 
appropriations which were subsequently 
made up by deficiency measures. Some- 
times reductions voted by Congress have 
been arbitrary, such as flat-percentage 
cuts or rigid limitations on personnel or 
other items. Arbitrary or meat-ax re- 
ductions, flat-percentage cuts, and rule- 
of-thumb restrictions raise a question 
concerning the ability of Congress intel- 
ligently to review the President’s budget. 

Congressional control of public spend- 
ing is affected by the stake which vari- 
ous organized interest and sectional 
groups have acquired in particular ap- 
propriations such as subsidies to farm- 
ers and shippers and appropriations for 
public improvements. Responsibility for 
Federal finances is diffused in Congress 
between various legislative committees 
which authorize expenditure programs 
and the Committees on Appropriations 
which appropriate funds to carry on 
these programs. The budget submitted 
by the President is broken into bits and 
pieces and considered piecemeal by 10 
subcommittees in each House, each act- 
ing independently of the others. 

A true budget includes income as well 
as expenditures, but for almost a century 
separate committees in Congress have 
passed on tax legislation and expendi- 
ture programs. The revenue program is 
not regarded as a part of the budget and 
hence over-all consideration of fiscal 
policy is never achieved. As a result of 
these conditions there is a growing be- 
lief in Congress and among students of 
public finance that basic reforms need 
to be made in our Federal budget system. 


Numerous proposals for improving the 
budgetary procedures of Congress have 
been made in recent years. The most 
promising among them, I believe, is that 
for the creation of a Joint Committee on 
the Budget. A Joint Budget Commit- 
tee was created by the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946—section 138—but 
it has failed to function since 1949. 
There is strong sentiment in Congress, 
however, for its revival. Bills to recre- 
ate a Joint Committee on the Budget 
have been introduced in both Houses in 
the last three Congresses. And the Mc- 
Clellan bill has twice passed the Senate, 
first on April 8, 1952, by a vote of 55 to 
8, and second on May 23, 1953, under 
unanimous consent. Senator MCCLEL- 
LAN has again introduced his bill, S. 
1805, in the current Congress. 


CASE FOR A JOINT BUDGET COMMITTEE 


First. A Joint Committee on the Budg- 
et would give Congress that overall, co- 
ordinated view of Federal revenues and 
expenditures which the existing fiscal 
machinery of Congress fails to furnish. 
The revenue committees are tax-minded; 
the appropriating committees are ex- 
penditure-minded; what is now needed 
is a budget-minded committee that will 
look at both the income and outgo sides 
of the fiscal picture in their interrela- 
tionships. 

Second, The Joint Budget Committee 
would inform and advise, but not super- 
sede or trespass upon the jurisdiction of, 
the separate standing Committees on 
Appropriations of the House and Senate. 
It would have functions on the spending 
side similar to those performed on the 
revenue side since 1926 by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. The latter committee with a com- 
petent staff has rendered invaluable as- 
sistance to the taxing committees of 
Congress for a quarter of a century. 
Similar results may well be expected 
from a joint budget committee. 

Third. Under the existing system of 
separate appropriating committees, the 
whole complex problem of considering 
the expenditure needs of the Govern- 
ment is considered twice by two bodies 
acting independently. Apart from the 
additional work thereby entailed, this 
system provokes differences of opinion 
that often threaten to deadlock the two 
Houses and cause long delays in confer- 
ence. At best, these differences can 
only be adjusted through resort to con- 
ference committees, whose action is 
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rarely satisfactory to either House. The 
proposed joint budget committee would 
facilitate agreement between the two 
Houses in the formulative stages of the 
appropriation process, and thus tend to 
minimize later differences and avoid the 
disadvantages and delays of the confer- 
ence committee system. 

Fourth. The Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921 set up a procedure for the 
orderly formulation by the Executive of 
fiscal proposals and for their submission 
to the Congress as a unified budget. No 
comparable procedure has been set up in 
Congress for considering revenues and 
expenditures together as two interrelated 
aspects of a single problem. Some such 
innovation would improve the efficiency 
of the Government and allow better coor- 
dination between the executive and legis- 
lative branches in the fiscal field. 
Broadly conceived, the proposed Joint 
Committee on the Budget would in effect 
be a lens through which all appropria- 
tion and revenue measures could be 
viewed in relationship both to what the 
Nation needs and to what the Nation 
can afford. 

Fifth. With the great growth of the 
Federal Government and its functions, 
some method of reducing the burdens of 
bicameralism in the appropriation proc- 
ess seems advisable. A joint committee 
to coordinate the action of both cham- 
bers is obviously better suited to the sur- 
vival of soundly conceived executive 
budget programs or to the substitution 
of legislative plans than are separate 
committees in each chamber acting en- 
tirely independently of each other. 

Sixth. The joint committee would 
concern itself largely with major cate- 
gories of both sides of the budget pro- 
gram, would endeavor to correlate all 
fiscal and economic implications, and 
would, with its avowed interest in the 
balancing problem, express its views on 
maximum limits for revenues and ex- 
penditures. 

Seventh. It is contemplated that the 
joint committee would deal chiefly with 
the broad aspects of the budget and 
would not supplant the other fiscal com- 
mittees of Congress. A budget reviewed 
on the basis of conferences between the 
members and staff of the joint commit- 
tee on the one side, and Budget Bureau 
officials on the other, would be presented 
to Congress with added prestige, since it 
would represent not only the opinion of 
the President, but also, to a greater or 
lesser extent, that of key Members of 
Congress. 

Eighth. Such a joint committee would 
be a definite, permanent, and continu- 
ously available agency to which Congress 
would look for the development and 
maintenance of a systematic fiscal pro- 
gram, and which would be in a position 
to indicate limits on both revenues and 
expenditures, 

Ninth. The desirability of increased 
expert staff aids for the Appropriations 
Committees has been long felt and fre- 
quently advocated by their own members. 
With annual budgets now running 
around $65 billion, a larger and more 
expert appropriation staff is obviously 
needed to make a much more intensive 
scrutiny and screening of the President’s 
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budget requests than the present small 
staffs of those committees are able to 
make. Economy can be gained only by 
detailed knowledge of every request for 
funds and the actual need for them. 


Economic Growth Comparison of Western 
Powers and Soviet Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WORL, Boston, Mass., on Sunday, 
May 15, 1955, the first program in the 
rotation series “Your Congressman Re- 
ports“: 

Which system is more productive that of 
free enterprise or that of Communist regi- 
mentation? 

The facts on our side are available for all 
to see. It is difficult, however, to penetrate 
the censorship, secrecy, and the isolation of 
the Communist world to get at the economic 
truth as to the progress or failures of the 
Reds. 

The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, in cooperation with the 
staff of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report of the United States Congress, has 
made a thoroughgoing study of trends in 
economic growth—a comparison of the West- 
ern Powers and the Soviet bloc. 

In the struggle between communism and 
freedom the factor of relative economic 
strength is fundamental. 

Neither morale, nor political stability, nor 
a firm military posture can long be sustained 
in its absence. 

That is why we enacted the Marshall plan 
and other measures to rebuild the war-shat- 
tered economies of our friends, particularly 
those in Europe. 

These efforts have cost the American people 
many billions of dollars and have aroused 
resentment among some taxpayers, but the 
fact is that this help from us has sparked 
an economic revival in most of independent 
Europe and in a number of other areas. 

Without this aid they would have been 
tempted in desperation to try the Commu- 
nist way. 

The Soviet Union is making an intense 
effort to spur production within its own 
borders and within those of the captive 
countries of Europe. 

Recovery by the free world is not enough. 
It must have dynamic growth to keep ahead 
of the Communist bloc. 

Underdeveloped countries in Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa are watching and com- 
paring the two systems. 

As medical advances have increased the 
rate of population growth in these back- 
ward countries, they must have greater out- 
put from farm and factory. It is not sur- 
prising that some of these nations are fas- 
cinated by the rapid industrialization of the 
Soviet Union, even though this is paid for 
at a frightful cost of human lives and hu- 
man freedoms. To show that economic prog- 
ress can be achieved without recourse to 
slavery is a moral and practical obligation 
of the West. 

The well-being of the United States, apart 
from the conflict with communism, is tied 
up with the rest of the world. Only an 
expanding world economy can provide the 
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raw materials and the markets which we 
will need, with greater population and less 
balanced resources, in future years. 

Bearing in mind the difficulty of getting 
all the facts of the Soviet economy, and 
the Communist custom of juggling figures to 
serve propaganda purposes, the committee 
came to the following conclusions: 

Although the population of the Soviet 
bloc may gain on us in the years ahead, the 
output per worker in the United States and 
Western Europe will probably retain its 
lead. 

The Communists are having real troubles 
with their agriculture because, under the 
collective system, the farmers have no incen- 
tive to produce. 

Although the Soviet Union has increased 
its steel capacity, its tonnage of steel pro- 
duced is growing at a rate that prevailed in 
the United States 40 years ago. 

Western Europe may be faced with a 
power shortage as generating capacity lags 
behind increasing demand. Atomic power, 
if it were developed at low cost by either 
area, could shift the economic balance 
quickly. 

In transportation, the Soviet bloc is far 
behind. Due to the great distances separat- 
ing resources, factories, and markets it has 
little chance of catching up with the West. 

The Soviet Union during World War II 
suffered far heavier losses in terms of human 
life and capital resources than the West. 
Between 7 and 10 million persons were killed, 
or died, in the armed forces alone. The 
metal industry was hit with special severity, 
with 60 percent of the prewar steel and 
aluminum capacities destroyed or damaged. 
In agriculture, nearly half the horses and 


one-seventh of the cattle were lost. 


Counterbalancing these losses, to a vary- 
ing degree, was the territorial expansion of 
the Soviet Union. It increased its labor in- 
put by lengthening the workweek from a 
prewar 40 hours, to a postwar 48 hours by 
employing more women, by the conscription 
of 14-to-17-year olds, and by the slave labor 
of political prisoners whose number run in 
the millions. 

The Soviets gained through the free ac- 
cess of thousands of engineers to American 
industrial know-how. It has enjoyed large 
capital and raw material transfers through 
lend-lease, and through booty or tribute tak- 
en from its captive states. 

An examination of the various factors of 
production (growth of labor input, agricul- 
ture, housing, etc.) in the United States and 
in the Soviet Union today, gives strong 
grounds for expecting that the absolute gap 
in the size of the 2 economies will widen 
over the next 2 decades. Even though the 
rate of growth in the Soviet Union might 
be somewhat higher than in the United 
States. 

As to Western Europe, if its rate of growth 
is not to fall further behind that of the So- 
viet Union, certain bottlenecks must be 
eliminated. Western Europe is a deficit area 
with regard to many raw materials. For this 
reason, its industries must be centered upon 
imports, fabrication, and reexports. It is 
greatly dependent, therefore, upon interna- 
tional trade. Lacking economic union, the 
separate countries of Western Europe, suffer 
from inefficient use of labor, capital, and nat- 
ural resources. Some countries have a short- 
age of labor; others have a surplus. Where 
labor is abundant, there is a shortage of 
capital, and vice versa. 

The captive countries have made very lit- 
tle progress because of the tremendous con- 
fiscation of their resources by the Russian 
Communists. The economic future of the 
captive countries will be influenced by the 
extent of continuing Soviet exactions, the 
character and pace of industrial expansion 
required by Russia, the degree to which eco- 
nomic cooperation between the captive states 
may be permitted, the morale of the labor 
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force, and even the existence of, say, Poland, 
in its present boundaries, 

All in all, the captive countries, in the 
long run, may prove to be an economic drag 
on the Soviet Union. 

Per capita personal consumption in the 
United States is more than 40 percent high- 
er than it was before the war, while in in- 
dependent Europe it has risen, on an average, 
by 11 percent. In contrast, per capita per- 
sonal consumption in the Soviet Union and 
Poland is barely above the prewar level; in 
other captive countries, especially East Ger- 
many, it is still below that level. Thus, 
differences in living standards between the 
East and the West have widened over the 
past 15 years. 

Before the war, Eastern Europe was more 
dependent, tradewise, upon Western Europe, 
than Western Europe was dependent upon it. 
Since the war, trade between these two re- 
gions has contracted greatly. 

This shrinkage in trade has been caused, 
in large measure, by distortions in economic 
relationships caused by the Iron Curtain 
which the Soviet has drawn around its em- 


ire. 
P The West has retaliated by refusing to 
export the strategic goods that the Soviet 
bloc needs and wants. 

The contraction of East-West trade means 
that the Reds are cut off from access to cap- 
ital goods and iron ore, while free Europe is 
deprived of some foodstuffs, timber, and coal, 

Meanwhile, free Europe has been making 
substantial progress in the lowering of many 
of its trade barriers. 

Careful consideration should be given, 
on the one hand, to the restraints on East- 
West trade that are important for direct 
military reasons, and, on the other, to the 
desirability of cultivating friendship with 
the people in Communist countries via trade 
in nonstrategic goods. 

At one extreme is the possibility of cut- 
ting off all trade between the free world and 
the Communist bloc. At the other is the 
possibility of encouraging the importation 
of needed raw materials from Communist 
countries in exchange for consumer, as op- 
posed to producer, goods. 

The West has tremendous economic pow- 
er whereas the Soviet bloc, through propa- 
ganda and false promises, has been hiding 
its lesser economic growth. It is in the 
interest of the United States that these facts 
be made known throughout the world, par- 
ticularly in underdeveloped areas. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union are trying 
to sell the idea that the economies of the 
West are in decay. In pursuit of this goal, 
they circulate the most fantastic lies. 

Careful cross checking is always needed 
before accepting their statistics. 

The Communist bloc will continue intense 
efforts to increase its output, especially heavy 
industry, with little regard for human costs. 
In view of this fact, appreciation of the sub- 
stantial successes of the United States and 
independent Europe, acting in close coopera- 
tion, in achieving both industrial expansion 
and better living, is essential. Such coopera- 
tion, continued in the future, can serve as a 
basic weapon in the East-West struggle. 

Utilization of United States foreign trade 
policy as a positive means for strengthening 
the free world versus the Communist bloc, 
should be considered. 

In Europe, the main task of aiding eco- 
nomic recovery has been accomplished. 

It is important that the Western countries 
intensify their efforts in the field of educa- 
ticn. The more immediate need is to train 
adequate numbers of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. In the longer run, it is 
essential to keep raising the general level of 
education. 

Superiority in economic strength and eco- 
nomic growth are desirable ends in them- 
selves, but they do not assure political and 
military security. In fact, an economy that 
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is already mobilized for war can operate 
with greater effectiveness, and for some time, 
against a considerably stronger economy that 
is not so mobilized. 

The quality of economic goods in the Soviet 
Union varies greatly, being at its best in 
military and war-supporting goods, and at 
its poorest in consumer goods. However, 
under a regimented economy, like that of 
the Soviet Union, poorer grade goods can 
be kept in use much longer than they would 
be under a competitive economy. 

Such a state, by virtue of the fact that it 
is a dictatorship, can act quickly, without 
having to engage in extended internal de- 
bate and discussion. For a time, at least, this 
power to utilize surprise tactics, might 
counterbalance relative economic weakness. 

Although the deciding factor in a long war 
usually is economic superiority, a strong 
economy can be held at bay for some time, 
by a country whose economy is less strong, 
but is mobilized for military action, espe- 
cially where new types of military weapons 
are available. Peacetime economic strength, 
in and of itself, therefore, is not a measure 
of military posture. 

I have brought you the summary and con- 
clusions of the committee’s report. 

In the hope and belief that only a well- 
informed public, able to grasp all the eco- 
nomic, political, military, and psychological 
factors involved, can decide the best policy 
for the free world to follow in winning the 
cold war against communism, 


The Norwegians on Their Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, across the Atlantic in Norway 
today there is a spirit of general celebra- 
tion and festivity. Norwegians are look- 
ing back across the pages of their coun- 
try’s history to a spring day in 1814. In 
April of that year a constituent assembly 
met at Eidsvold to draw up a new con- 
stitution. Representatives had been 
elected by the people for the purpose of 
drafting and adopting a constitution. 
The observation has since been made by 
historians that it is doubtful if there has 
been an assembly of men more sincerely 
and wholeheartedly devoted to the wel- 
fare of their country. They were in 
unanimous agreement that Norway must 
have a government based upon the sov- 
ereign will of the people. Within 6 
weeks of their first meeting the assembly 
had adopted the new constitution and 
elected their new king. : 

This Constitution of Norway is in 
many ways similar to our own, in its pro- 
visions for personal and individual lib- 
erty and in the clauses which have to 
do with justice and equality. If these 
similarities are traced back to their 
origin, we can see that the ideas and 
traditions of these two nations, Norway 
and the United States, have much in 
common. The people of both countries 
have the same devotion for the rights of 
man and his personal dignity, and both 
believe in government founded on a 
proper balance between freedom and law. 
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Since May 17, 1814, the day when the 
Constitution of Norway was finally 
signed and became the law of the land, 
the going has not always been easy for 
Norway, by any means. Within our own 
generation we have seen Norway con- 
quered and occupied by the ruthless 
Nazis. Norwegian forces at first strug- 
gled against overwhelming odds. Finally 
they were forced to surrender, but dur- 
ing the remainder of the war years the 
exploits of the Norwegian underground 
were daring and heroic, and in this way 
they were able to make a great contri- 
bution to the war effort. 

Since the war Norway has been mainly 
concerned with reconstruction, recovery, 
and new economic gains for her people. 
The task at first seemed staggering. The 
demand for new housing was a particu- 
larly perplexing problem, But with new 
development in industry, with aid from 
our own country, with new vistas open- 
ing up for cooperation with other coun- 
tries, Norway today finds herself on a 
sound economic footing and in a position 
to compete with other nations in selling 
her goods to the world, 

On the international scene, Norway 
has shown remarkable interest in par- 
ticipating in many international organi- 
zations. Norway is a member of the 
United Nations, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, the 
Council of Europe and the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. Together with 
the leaders of other Western democra- 
cies Norway’s leaders have given un- 
stintingly of their time and energy to 
work for world peace and for improved 
cultural and economic relations between 
nations. 

This day of celebration in Norway 
gives us in America an opportunity to 
send across the sea our own hearty 
greetings and congratulations. May the 
spirit of brotherhood which already 
binds us together continue to grow not 
only in our international life but also in 
a more personal way, in our own hearts. 


Pride of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr, Speaker, the 
city of Lakewood, Ohio, has just ob- 
served one of the most unique celebra- 
tions in modern American history—the 
observance of a “pride of progress.” 

These peerless American citizens of 
Lakewood are justifiably elated over their 
accomplishments during this past decade, 
for without State or Federal assistance 
this city, with a population of approxi- 
mately 70,000, has spent $50 million in 
civic improvements, 

This decade of advancement has 
marked the construction of a new mu- 
nicipal swimming pool, the expenditures 
of millions for the development of Lake- 
wood Hospital, thousands for the devel- 
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opment of off-street parking, $5,215,000 
in new apartment construction, and more 
millions for parochial schools and new 
churches. Millions have been spent in 
the last 10 years improving and adding 
to Lakewood’s public schools, and thou- 
sands more have been spent in general 
revitalization of a community which 
many people said reached its peak 25 or 
30 years ago. 

Uppermost in this sense of pride is 
the completion of the $1,200,000 Lake- 
wood Civic Auditorium, the last word in 
modern amphitheaters with acoustical 
design employing the best features 
known to audio engineering. Its one 
floor design with seating for 2,000 peo- 
ple provides an atmosphere of informal- 
ity and a feeling of belonging. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Lakewood 
are rightly proud of their accomplish- 
ments. It is indeed unique for a com- 
munity of this size without both hands 
in Uncle Sam's pockets to embark upon 
such a tremendous building program. I 
am proud to represent these true Ameri- 
cans in the Congress. Their spirit and 
energy could well serve as an example 
for all America. “Pride of progress” 
would be a fitting motto and guide for 
usall. Wein Washington point with the 
utmost pride to Lakewood, Ohio. 


Strength and Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement: 


Addressing the members of the Parent- 
Teachers Association at St. Joseph's Hall, 
Fitchburg, Sunday night, Congressman 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN of Clinton stated that, de- 
spite present gigantic world problems, there 
has been a distinct improvement recently in 
the entire international situation and that 
the prospects for something more than a 
nervous peace could be regarded as brighter 
than at any time since the end of the Korean 
conflict.” 

Pointing to the admission of Germany into 
NATO, the Austrian peace treaty and the 
happenings of the recent Bandung confer- 
ence as most encouraging signs of the vitality 
of the free world, the Clinton Congressman 
declared that “while it is too early to pre- 
dict complete success with current negotia- 
tions, that all these developments indicate 
that we can take a more optimistic view 
of international problems pending the out- 
come of the Big Four conference. 

“I would not venture to predict at this 
time,“ said the Congressman, “that we can 
or that we will be able to forge in the near 
future the just peace which all the peoples 
of the world so ardently yearn for. But it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the attitude 
of the Soviet toward peace proposals is more 
conciliatory and more rational. If this Na- 
tion continues to make it clear to the Krem- 
lin leaders that we will not compromise our 
basic principles and ideals and that we will 
not tolerate international banditry designed 
to permit communism to destroy free in- 
stitutions, I sincerely believe that great prog- 
ress can be made, by proposals for disarma- 
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ment and control of atomic and hydrogen 
energy, toward the goals of peace and free- 
dom which we seek and which must underlie 
any lasting settlement of world problems.” 

“It is the time for us, not only to sympa- 
thize with, but stanchly to support the in- 
tensified efforts which this Government is 
making to try to avert the unspeakable 
calamity of a third world war, and every true 
American must be and will be prepared, I am 
sure, to cooperate toward these great ends. 

“In the meantime,” he said, “it behooves 
us to keep our own house in order—to build 
our defenses and to establish our striking 
forces on a firm and invincible basis—to 
develop our economic resources—promote 
the national prosperity—so as to insure that 
our great economic machine is kept healthy 
and dynamic and so that employment oppor- 
tunities are furnished to all our fellow 
citizens. 

“Economic strength is the basis of our 
military power as the Soviet well knows. 
But there is another kind of strength most 
essential, and that is the kind represented 
here tonight—our spiritual strength, our 
spiritual devotion to the principles of free- 
dom and an unyielding determination to up- 
hold them. That is the real strength of 
America. If properly preserved and 
nourished that strength will enable us, not 
only to build a greater America, but in time 
to secure a peaceful world.” 

The Congressman declared that organiza- 
tions like PTA were making invaluable con- 
tributions to the solution of our educational 
problems and the well-being of our youth 
who will be the future leaders of our national 
life. 


A Program of Great Promise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday this House passed H. R. 2126, 
which would expand and extend our 
wise program of research in the deyel- 
opment and utilization of saline waters. 
I note with great pleasure that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs yesterday reported favorably S. 
516, a bill which is intended to accom- 
plish the same purpose of continuing 
and enlarging this program. 

This is highly encouraging news, not 
only to our citizens living in coastal 
areas, but also to those residing in in- 
land areas and suffering from drought 
and water shortages. Research along 
the lines provided for in this program 
could well make available billions of gal- 
lons of potable water to noncoastal areas 
suffering a critical shortage, since there 
are tremendous quantities of water 
within States located all over the United 
States which are not now usable be- 
cause of high saline content. Devel- 
opment of a successful process of puri- 
fication could aid these States immeas- 
urably, as well as those bordering on the 
seacoasts. 

The potentialities of this research are 
almost limitless. It can be of tremen- 
dous importance to the entire world, and 
could be one of the most fruitful de- 
velopments of all times, virtually revo- 
lutionary in scope. Discovery of a cheap 
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and easy way of converting saline water 
into a form which would be palatable 
to mankind, to domesticated animals, 
and to the plant life which provides so 
much of our food and other necessities 
of life, could transform countless re- 
gions of the world. It could be the most 
effective and inexpensive economic-aid 
program ever conceived. It might be a 
point 4 program without a peer in the 
annals of history. 

Too, in the event of an atomic war, 
and the bombing of municipal water 
supplies, development of this process 
might save countless lives. 

As one who is deeply concerned at 
the terrible impact of the drought upon 
the face of the Nation, it is highly en- 
couraging to me to see the Congress well 
on its way toward taking another step 
which may eventually do much to bring 
some relief to so many citizens and so 
2 wasting millions of acres of our 
and. 

Let us hope that this bill speedily be- 
comes law, and that the prospects held 
out by this farseeing research come to 
an early and triumphant conclusion, 


Veterans’ Administration Hospital, East 
Orange, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to spend Hospital Day, May 
15, at the splendid Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at East Orange, N. J., and 
I was deeply impressed with the fine care 
that is being provided for our hospital- 
ized veterans by the able manager, Dr. A. 
P. Upshur and his fine staff. They are 
aided by faithful regular volunteers who 
were honored at the ceremonies on Sun- 
day. Awards were presented to 200 vol- 
unteers, 6 of whom have served well over 
1,000 hours; 1, Mrs. Helen Seidenberg, 
has served 2,902 hours. She travels al- 
most 2 hours each way to perform her 
duties at the hospital. This spirit of de- 
votion and sacrifice animates these good 
citizens who give so generously of their 
time. 

The following organizations compose 
the Veterans’ Administration voluntary 
services hospital advisory committee: 
American Gold Star Mothers; American 
Legion; American Legion Auxiliary; 
American National Red Cross; American 
Veterans Committee; American Veterans 
of World War II; American Veterans of 
World War II Auxiliary; American War 
Dads; American War Mothers; Ameri- 
can Women’s Voluntary Services, Inc.; 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
of the United States; B'nai B'rith; B'nai 
B'rith Women’s Supreme Council; Cath- 
olic War Veterans; Catholic War Vet- 
erans, Ladies Auxiliary, Daughters of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War; Dis- 
abled American Veterans; Disabled 
American Veterans Auxiliary; Eastern 
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Paralyzed Veterans Association; 52 Asso- 
ciation; Garden Club of New Jersey; 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States; Jewish War Veterans, Ladies 
Auxiliary; Marine Corps League; Marine 
Corps League Auxiliary; Masonic Serv- 
ice Association of the United States; Mil- 
itary Order of the Cootie; Military Order 
of the Purple Heart; Military Order of 
the Purple Heart, Ladies Auxiliary; Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service; Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board; National 
Jewish Welfare Board, Women’s Organi- 
zation Division; National Woman's Re- 
lief Corps; Navy Mothers Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Inc.; New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; New Jersey Tuberculosis 
League, Inc.; Order of the Eastern Star 
of New Jersey; Supreme Cootiette Club 
of the United States; United Spanish 
War Veterans; United Spanish War Vet- 
erans Auxiliary; Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; Veterans of Foreign Wars, Auxil- 
jary; Women’s Overseas Service League; 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

They render splendid cooperation to 
the competent chief of social services, 
Mr. Joseph V. McLoone. 

My remarks at the ceremonies follow: 


It is a privilege to celebrate National Hos- 
pital Day in this great veterans’ facility and 
your kindness in inviting me to participate 
is deeply appreciated. It is fitting that we 
proclaim the importance of hospitals in the 
American community and their tradition of 
devoted service to the American people. It 
is especially fitting that we observe the mag- 
nificent work being carried on in our veterans 
hospitals to provide the highest quality care 
to the valiant defenders of our beloved 
Nation. 

On this peaceful May day in 1955, even in 
this spot where the ravages of war are close 
by, V-J Day of September 2, 1945, seems a 
long way off. That memorable day signaled 
the end of the most terrible war in all his- 
tory, which had involved almost every nation 
in the world. 

No prepared summary of statistics can 
properly tell the story of our loss. Of no 
moment is the financial cost when compared 
to the cost in suffering and sorrow, in dis- 
abled men and heartbroken women, orphaned 
children and broken homes. 

Many of you here remember very well the 
tremendous tide of emotional jubilation that 
ran throughout our country on V-J Day. 
Think how the relatives of our prisoners of 
war felt, for now their men would be released 
from prison camps; inhabitants of the hor- 
rible concentration camps holding the civil- 
ian survivors of these years of hatred would 
be able to walk again with the God-given 
dignity of free men; the medical profession 
relieved of the tremendous demands of mili- 
tary medicine could now devote their time 
to repairing the physical and mental ravages 
of war; soldiers, sailors, marines, and coast 
guardsmen would recuperate from the rigors 
of combat and attempt to pick up the 
threads of a disturbed life. I recall the great 
surge of relief and joy which VA Day brought 
to me and my comrades serving in the Eu- 
ropean theater. Like so many others, prob- 
ably some of whom are here today, I had 
gone through the war from the landings in 
North Africa to the surrender in Germany 
and was preparing to go to the Far East when 
the thrilling news of the final surrender of 
the Japanese came. 

At that time the American people were 
deeply aware of their debt of honor to their 
countrymen who had endured so much and 
of their duty to the disabled, to those who 
had given their health and strength in bat- 
tle. Congress acted with great wisdom in 
carrying out the will of the American people. 
It was recognized that, no matter how beau- 
tiful or elaborate, a monument fashioned out 
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of masonry would still be a lifeless, useless 
momento to the men and women in World 
War II. In its place was erected something 
much better, much more fitting—the GI bill. 
Congress also passed legislation which pro- 
vided for the construction of these beauti- 
ful modern Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals. These indeed are living memorials, ded- 
icated in great part to the dead but of service 
to the living. The American people were 
fortunate that men of the caliber of Dr. 
Upshur were available to assume the exact- 
ing, wearing and demanding job of manag- 
ing these great hospitals and that highly 
trained personnel were eager to devote their 
talents and skills to this public service. 

In 1945 and 1946 there was started another 
memorial founded not on legislation but on 
the great love of the veteran that exists in 
the hearts of so many wonderful Americans, 
While volunteers had been serving in service 
and veterans hospitals for many years prior 
to World War II, it was after this war that 
they were organized into one group under 
the Special Services of the Veterans' Admin- 
istration. Forty national organizations have 
joined together to coordinate their services, 
eliminate duplication, and deliver to the 
hospitalized veteran the full support of the 
people in the community. 

While maintaining their own organiza- 
tional individuality they work in close coop- 
eration with each other and the result is of 
tremendous service to the Administrator for 
Veterans’ Affairs and the Chief Medical Di- 
rector on the national level and the hospital 
manager in the local community. These or- 
ganizations may be veteran, service, religious, 
or fraternal but they all have one common 
goal—service to the veteran, 

The proof that they are doing their job 
well sits right here before us today. You 
200 volunteers are to receive certificates hon- 
oring you for the faithful performance of 
your duties. Your service has been so out- 
standing that in some cases there is no cer- 
tificate yet authorized to equal the number 
of hours that you have served. 

I understand that you serve in virtually 
every service of the hospital bringing with 
you the true spirit of service. It is particu- 
larly appropriate that we should honor you 
on the same day in which we honor the 
nursing profession for your service so closely 
resembles and, in many cases, becomes a part 
of theirs. You are here to give comfort and 
solace to people who are sick and disabled. 
You do it willingly, unselfishly, and, for the 
most part, anonymously. It is on rare occa- 
sions such as this one that the other people 
in your community are afforded the privilege 
of viewing you in public and receiving from 
you the same inspiration which comes to me 
now. 

You may ask how I know so much about 
the volunteers. I hear about you in letters 
from my constituents. In their praise of 
the care which they receive in this fine insti- 
tution they invariably make mention of the 
smiling face, cheerful hello, or helping hand 
of the volunteers. 

Be proud of your certificates. They are 
your remembrance of the part you play in 
building and maintaining this living monu- 
ment to the men and women who served 
their country in time of war. This is an 
example of America at its greatest for it 
shows that we can mix the power and 
strength required to win a war with the sin- 
cerity and gratitude required to maintain a 
just peace. 

Like the professional staff, yours is a serv- 
ice to America that cannot be measured. I 
is my privilege to salute you and it gives me 
great comfort to know that you serve the 
men and women hospitalized in this institu- 
tion. Between your efforts and those of the 
professional staff I know they are in good 
hands. Ishall go back to Washington heart- 
ened by that knowledge and I pledge you my 
best efforts to insure that the Congress, just 
as it did in 1945, will stand by our Nation's 
obligations to the VA hospital program, 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent congressional tour to New 
York City one of the highlights was a 
visit to the United Nations where the 
party was greeted by United States Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge and his 
staff. 

After inspecting the United Nations 
Building, Ambassador Lodge conducted a 
forum at which time he answered ques- 
tions from Members of Congress. Fol- 
lowing is a transcript of the question- 
and-answer period: 


UNITED STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS—CONGRESSIONAL VISIT TO THE UNITED 
NaTIONS, May 7, 1955 


Congressman VAN ZANDT. The purpose of 
this gathering is to permit Ambassador Lodge 
to make a brief opening statement and to 
answer questions. If there should be a ques- 
tion that he feels should be answered in exec- 
utive session, he reserves that right. Each 
Member of Congress, as he puts his ques- 
tion, should rise and state his name and 
State for the benefit of the record. Ambassa- 
dor Lodge will now make a brief opening 
statement. 

Ambassador Lopce. Let me first say that it 
is quite inspiring to see that the competition 
of the gift shop wasn’t very heavy. 

In response to a question that I could not 
answer upstairs, the auditorium seats a little 
more than 2,000 people. 

Now, the United Nations has not worked 
out in the way that the founders thought it 
would 10 years ago. You know this year 
the United Nations is celebrating its 10th 
anniversary with a week’s celebration in 
San Francisco, 

Here is how it has worked out: 

The Soviet Union, as I said upstairs, has 
paralyzed the Security Council by its abuse 
of the veto. But, it has not destroyed the 
power of collective international action. We 
now have a system whereby we can go to the 
General Assembly in cases of aggression and 
thereby bypass the veto. Also, under the 
United Nations Charter we can set up re- 
gional organizations. We have done this in 
the case of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, which has a good deal of force 
back of it. The Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization is just beginning. We also have 
the Organization of American States which 
goes back to the Monroe Doctrine and, of 
course, is much older than the United Na- 
tions. And the Organization of American 
States I think is a model of what an inter- 
national organization can be. We follow the 
policy here of not having disputes come to 
the United Nations unless the Organization 
of American States has proved that it can- 
not deal with them; and since I have been 
here that has never happened. 

So there is some power of collective secu- 
rity in the United Nations although not 
through the Security Council. 

Secondly, the United Nations has devel- 
oped into a remarkable center of informa- 
tion. When a very difficult question is about 
to come up for a vote, a day or two before 
that, it is just surprising how much you 
can find out about what the real attitudes 
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of these governments are. There is nothing 
like having to vote on a thing, as you gen- 
tlemen well know, to make you come to grips 
with the realities of the subject. 

We learn a great deal here about the 
thinking of other nations. And the file that 
I send every night to Washington on that, 
I am told, is of great interest in Washington. 

The United Nations is a center for har- 
monizing disputes. That, of course, is one 
of its original purposes and it has lived up 
to it. That often is not very spectacular. 
If you harmonize disputes you do not attract 
as much attention as when you have a dis- 
pute. For example, the Berlin blockade was 
brought to an end as a result of a meeting 
in the delegates’ lounge between a United 
States representative and a Soviet repre- 
sentative. 

These contacts can be made without loss 
of prestige, loss of face, or anything like 
that. 

Then the United Nations has developed 
into the only truly world forum. It is the 
most powerful single engine that there is 
for influencing world opinion. And I believe 
that only by influencing world opinion will 
you develop a world sense of justice, and 
only on the basis of justice can you have 
dependable peace. You can have periods of 
peace such as we are having now. But if 
you are going to organize peace dependably, 
there has got to be a world sense of justice. 
And, of course, there isn't any such world 
sense of justice today with communism 
thinking the way it does. Communism is a 
disease which is afflicting the world, and this 
is one place where we are trying to cure the 
world of the propensity to go to war. 

When you have a forum you have to use 
it. It is like a man in a boat on a river in 
front of a boathouse. He doesn't stay still. 
He goes either forward or backward. When 
you have a forum you have to have the 
material, the aggressiveness and skill to use 
it in debate, and you have to be prepared to 
use it. 

We use it all the time and I think we 
have gotten a great deal of advantage out of 
it. I have a rule here, which I never deviate 
from, always to speak on the day that the 
Communists speak, so that something about 
the viewpoint of the United States of Amer- 
ica goes out to the world in the news dis- 
patches. 

Finally, the United Nations is a place 
where countries can learn about each other. 
At the recent Bandung Conference, which I 
know you have all followed with interest, it 
was interesting that many of the most prom- 
inent figures there were men who had served 
here at the United Nations for many years. 
They had come here to New York to live. 
They brought their wives and children. 
They put their children into schools and 
colleges here. They had traveled around 
the country and gone to our colleges and 
service clubs. They know this country. So 
when somebody gets up and says that we 
are nothing but a bunch of Wall Street plot- 
ters with icewater in our veins, these fel- 
lows just know it isn’t true. That came out, 
I think, very markedly at the Bandung Con- 
ference. 

When you think that that conference 
adopted a resolution which condemned Com- 
munist colonialism in the very same breath 
with the old-fashioned colonialism, which is 
what most of these countries had actually 
known, you realize what a great center of 
learning the United Nations is—and what 
intelligent and fair-minded men many of 
these leaders are. I think this is a recent 
interesting example of what that United 
Nations can accomplish. 

Now, since it has been founded, the United 
Nations has played a decisive part in the 
following situations any one of which could 
have led to war: 

The removal of Soviet troops from Iran in 
1946. 
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Ending the Communist encroachment of 
Greece in 1947. 

Bringing about the independence of Israel 
and ending a bloody war in Palestine, al- 
though the situation, of course, is still del- 
icate. 

Bringing about the independence of Indo- 
nesia, a country of more than 70 million peo- 
ple in which there was a great deal of un- 
rest at that time. 

Ending the fighting between Pakistan and 
India over the Valley of Kashmir. 

And, of course, finally in repelling the ag- 
gression in Korea. 

Now, of course, the United States played 
the overwhelming part in Korea. I think 
on a typical day at the front, out of every 
100 troops, 38 were United States, 52 were 
Republic of Korea, and 10 were of other Unit- 
ed Nations members. In other words, the 
United Nations members other than the 
United States put up the equivalent of two 
divisions. It would have been obviously bet- 
ter if they had put up 4 or 6 divisions, but 
2 divisions at World War II costs is $600 
million, which does not compare so badly 
with the $13 million which we pay here to 
the U. N. And, of course, measured by the 
graver arithmetic of human life, there were 
many less casualties—3,000 deaths, I be- 
lieve—which otherwise might have been 
borne by the United States. 

Let me also say that if we ever have an- 
other Korea, which God forbid, we would 
get a still better performance because I do 
not think the United States would adhere 
to the policy which we had at that time of 
requiring countries to put up their own 
logistic support, their own shipping, their 
own dollars and their own supplies. We 
would take troops that were militarily ef- 
fective even if they could not supply that 
logistic support. 

So in Korea we had for the first time in 
history an aggression repelled by collective 
security under the auspices of an interna- 
tional organization, It is like the first time 
that the Wright brothers were able to make 
an airplane fiy 31 miles an hour for 17 sec- 
onds—but it flew—and they did not go out 
and destroy it, but they proceeded to try 
to make it better. That, I think, is what we 
should try to do with the United Nations. 

That is a brief summary of what the 
United Nations has done and what it has 
evolved into in the last 10 years. 

Let me say, as I conclude, that I think it 
is a wonderful thing for you Members of 
Congress who are the elected lawmakers and 
policymakers of the United States Govern- 
ment to come here and see the United Na- 
tions with your own eyes, to take time out 
from what after all is a personal vacation 
for all of you, and to do this rather serious 
errand. The United States belongs to many 
international organizations but this is the 
one that has the most comprehensive char- 
acter; and I think it is a fine public serv- 
ice for you to come here and give it your 
precious time and get a firsthand picture of 
the United Nations, 

Thank you. 

Congressman JAMES I. DOLLIVER (Iowa). 
Last fall, a committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber on interstate and foreign commerce, made 
a trip to Africa, and we did not quite get into 
the Gold Coast but we heard a good deal 
about it. I would like to hear any elabora- 
tion of what you said upstairs about inde- 
pendence for the Gold Coast and any racial 
tensions that may or may not exist there. 

Ambassador LopGe. Well, that is a matter 
that is in the Trusteeship Council, where 
our representative is Mr. Sears, and I could 
only answer it in a general way. As I under- 
stand it, they are moving toward self-gov- 
ernment and making real progress. But just 
when they expect to achieve it, I can't say. 
The actual date of independence has not been 
established. I know that our United States 
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representative has been there and I only wish 
he was here today. That is all I can give 
you of a general nature. However, I will get 
Mason Sears to write you a letter about it. 

Congressman CLYDE Dorie (California). 
The form of my question does not neces- 
sarily reveal my thinking. I have heard on 
the floor of the House, within the last 3 
months, at least 1 or 2 or 3 Members of the 
House say it is time for the United States to 
withdraw from the United Nations. 
Shouldn't we do that, Mr. Ambassador? If 
not, why not? 

Ambassador Lopez. No, I don't think we 
should. In fact, I think it would be about 
the most imprudent thing we could do. If we 
withdrew, of course, the Soviet Union would 
not, and then the Soviet Union would do 
everything in its power to turn this organ- 
ization into something directed at us. I 
think that even if the United Nations were 
not doing a good job, we could not afford to 
withdraw and leave the Soviet Union in, I 
do not think we can afford to withdraw from 
any of the international organizations that 
we belong to and leave the Soviet Union in. 
The United Nations is doing a good job; it 
has accomplished something on the plus side 
all the time in the quest for peace. So there 
are two reasons why we should not get out: 
First, it would end the constructive work the 
United Nations is doing, and second, it would 
leave the Soviet Union in control and turn 
this against us. Of course, thirdly, I think 
it would probably mean world war III. 

Congressman RUSSELL V. Mack (Washing- 
ton), Is there any feasible way in which the 
veto could be abolished and, in your opin- 
ion, should it be abolished? 

Ambassador Lonce, I think the veto should 
be abolished on the admission of new mem- 
bers. I do not think the veto should be 
abolished on questions which might involve 
the use of American troops. I think that all 
questions of that kind I should always refer 
back to Washington, I do not think we can 
ever give up that right. But I do favor 
abolishing the veto on the admission of new 
members. At the present time there are 14 
countries, including such large countries as 
Japan and Italy, and, of course, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, which joined NATO 
yesterday, and Spain when and if they ap- 
ply. Then a host of small countries, demo- 
cratic, peace-loving countries among whom 
are Finland, Ireland, Portugal, and Austria 
in the Western World. Then you have 
Ceylon, Korea, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Nepal, Libya, Jordan, and Japan. Those are 
the countries that ought to be in that are 
being kept out by the Soviet veto. I be- 
lieve that we ougnt to eliminate the veto on 
the admission of new members, but we should 
not eliminate the veto on matters that might 
involve the use of American troops. 

Congressman Ep EDMONDSON (Oklahoma). 
Mr. Ambassador, can you tell us anything 
new about the prospects for release of our 
imprisoned airman in China? 

Ambassador Lopcs. Well, I can just say 
that I am optimistic, that I have faith that 
it is going to come about. The reaction 
here, I think, has been about as good as you 
can want. As soon as this became known 
last November and December, I introduced a 
resolution condemning their imprisonment 
and instructing the Secretary General to use 
every means within his power to seek their 
release. That resolution passed by a vote 
of 47 to 5. The only people against it were 
the Communist bloc. The Secretary Gen- 
eral, Mr. Hammarskjold, went to Peking. 
He has just been to Stockholm recently where 
he conferred with the Chinese Communist 
ambassador. I have had frequent talks with 
him. He is leaving no stone unturned. I 
just have faith that it is going to happen. 
I can’t say much more than that. It is not 
the kind of thing you can spell out all the 
details in public, but I have faith it is going 
to happen. 
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Con; Porter Harpy, Jr. (Virginia). 
Mr. Ambassador, I understood a while ago 
that you felt that if we had another situa- 
tion like Korea we would have more help 
from the United Nations than we did in 
Korea. 

Ambassador LopGe. Yes. 

Congressman Harpy. Would you apply that 
or would you expect we would have more 
help from the United Nations if we become 
involved in trouble in the Formosa Straits, 
including Matsu and Quemoy? 

Ambassador Lopce. I will take that ques- 
tion off the record later on. 

Congressman SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL (Mary- 
land). Mr. Ambassador, I heard on the news 
report that Red China is manufacturing a 
lot of narcotics and shipping great quanti- 
ties to the United States. What are we doing 
about it? 

Ambassador Lonce. Well, that is a matter 
that comes up quite often. Mr. Anslinger, 
the United States Commissioner of Narcotics, 
has had a good deal to say about that here 
before the International Narcotics Commis- 
sion, and I know they have it under advise- 
ment. But I am not aware that they have 
come out with any specific recommendation. 
However, I will have that looked into and 
write you about it. I will give you a detailed 
answer in writing. 

Congressman EDITH GREEN (Oregon). Am- 
bassador Lodge, do you think it would be 
advisable to put Formosa under United Na- 
tions trusteeship, and what would be the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages? 

Ambassador Lopce. That question also I 
will take off the record. 

Congressman W. Pat JENNINGS (Virginia). 
I believe the original United Nations Charter 
provided for the revision of the charter at 
the end of a 10-year period. What is being 
done at present toward that end? 

Ambassador LopcE. There will be a resolu- 
tion on the agenda this fall of the General 
Assembly for the calling of a charter review 
conference. The United States has not yet 
developed an official position. As a matter 
of fact, the executive branch is waiting for 
the advice of the Senate. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee has been tak- 
ing testimony all over the country on the 
subject. My own view as an individual offi- 
cial is that there should be a charter review 
conference but not before we have developed 
an American position and had time to de- 
velop an interallied position. 

My view is, as I told this gentleman, that 
one thing we ought to be for is the elimina- 
tion of the veto on the admission of new 
members. 

That is where we stand now. It will be 
on the agenda again this autumn and it is 
a question first whether you have a charter 
review conference and second, when. 

Congressman PauL C. Jones (Missouri). 
Mr. Ambassador, relative to the operation of 
the financial affairs of the United Nations, 
who makes the determination or sets the al- 
location of contributions from the various 
members? 

Ambassador Lopce. There is a contribu- 
tions committee that works that out in ac- 
cordance with statistics of national produc- 
tivity, wealth, and so forth. Their recom- 
mendations, of course, are subject to ap- 
praisal by the General Assembly. 

Congressman JoNES. Pardon me, one other 
question. Have you had any incidents where 
some nation has had an assessment made 
and felt that that was too much and de- 
clined to make that payment? 

Ambassador Lock. No, I don’t think that 
has ever happened. We have had some na- 
tions object but not refuse to pay. We have 
some nations in arrears, but they haven’t 
been in arrears long enough to lose their 
General Assembly vote. You have to be in 
arrears for 2 years to lose your vote. When 
we started in here, it was proposed that we 
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pay about 50 percent. Now we have got it 
down to 33%. 

Congressman Jones. When you first started 
we paid much more than that even. 

Ambassador LODGE. Originally it was sug- 
gested we pay 50 percent. But we never paid 
even that 50 percent; now we pay a third. 

Congressman Jones. That was on the floor 
of the House and it was indicated that we 
had paid much more, and for the build- 
ing—— 

Ambassador Lopce. The building is a sepa- 
rate proposition. I am talking about the 
operating expenses. The operating expenses 
we now pay 3334, which I think is about 
right. I don't think it ought to go any 
lower. 

Congressman Jones. The Soviet Union, how 
much do they pay? 

Ambassador Lopez. They are up from 14 
to 17. 

Congressman LESTER R. JOHNSON (Wiscon- 
sin). My question is in line somewhat with 
EDITH GREEN’s of Oregon. We hear much 
about trusteeship for Formosa. By what 
rights is Chiang Kai-shek governing Formo- 
sa at the present time? 

Ambassador Lopce. I am going to take all 
the Formosa questions off the record. 

Congressman STEWART Upatt (Arizona). 
Mr. Ambassador, one area where our work 
impinges directly on the work of your or- 
ganization here is in the field of appro- 
priating money that is requested, and we 
had a vote 6 weeks or so ago with regard to 
the appropriation for the technical assist- 
ance program of the United Nations. I be- 
lieve that $8 million was requested and we 
voted in the House $4 million. I don't know 
whether the Senate has passed on it as yet. 
I want to know if you feel that that work is 
important, and you might educate us a little 
bit on that if you would. 

Ambassador Lonce. I think that work is 
very important, and I think it is very ad- 
vantageous to us. It is another way for us 
to do something that we want to do anyway. 

We have bilateral technical assistance in 
which we make an agreement with one coun- 
try and go in and help it. When you do it 
through the United Nations you have certain 
advantages over that. 

The fact that you do it under the auspices 
of the United Nations means that the charge 
of American imperialism, which while it is 
completely specious, is nevertheless made, 
falls absolutely flat at an activity which is 
made under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions. That is one advantage. 

Another advantage is that you get a great 
many more countries in on the act, so that 
increases the percentage of participation by 
countries other than the United States. It 
is a good will builder for the United States. 
It is a thing that does a lot of good in elimi- 
nating disease, and improving basic living 
standards, in countries that are today in a 
very primitive state. 

A man here once said to me that a hungry 
man is more interested in 4 sandwiches than 
he is in 4 freedoms. And until people have 
a certain minimum to live on, you can’t ex- 
pect them to get very much excited about 
ideals and ideas, whereas once they do have 
that minimum standard then you can expect 
them to stand up and fight for themselves 
in case they have to. 

So I think the United Nations technical 
assistance is a good thing and it is something 
we should support. 

Congressman Upatt. Is our contribution in 
that field somewhat similar—in a similar 
ratio—to our contribution to the operation 
fund of the organization? 

Ambassador Lonce. No, it is bigger. We 
contribute 334% to running this United Na- 
tions organization. The contribution to the 
United Nations technical-assistance program 
is more than that; it is over 50 percent. 
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Senator THomas E. MARTIN (Iowa). I have 
been following the activities of the United 
Nations in the field of trade, in commodity 
agreements, in the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices, and I have 
been very pleased with the statements of 
Mr. Hotchkis in stating our position in re- 
fusing to go along with some of those world- 
wide movements in the direction of what 
you might call governmental cartel. I won- 
der whether Mr. Hotchkis’ statements in 
those two fields have resulted in United Na- 
tions backing away from further dealings in 
that direction? Are they still determined 
to go along without us in this matter of 
Ad Hoc Committee of Restrictive Business 
Practices? 

Ambassador Loben. Well, I can’t answer 
that question specifically, although I will 
get the answer for you. Our position is still 
the same, and the question of restrictive 
business practices is coming up in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council next week. 

Senator Martin. Our position has been 
very well stated by Mr. Hotchkis and very 
well done. I am just wondering about the 
rest of the United Nations. 

Ambassador Longe. It is coming up in the 
Economic and Social Council next week. 
Our position has not changed. 

Congressman WIITTax S. HILL (Colorado). 
Mr. Ambassador, 2 years ago I was a member 
of the delegation to the FAO. My question is 
along the line that someone asked a while 
ago regarding our assistance, technical as- 
sistance. Now, the question is this: I 
couldn’t help but feel the lack of technical 
staff that our leadership lacked in that great 
conference of 71 nations—older than the 
United Nations, according to their testimony. 
Now, what sort of a staff do you have, and 
how do you come about your staff? In other 
words, is the United States Congress and the 
executive department furnishing you with 
the assistance to do the right kind of a job 
you should do in an organization like this? 
That is my question. 

Ambassador Loox. Well, the Congress 
treats me all right. I have no complaints. 

I have a miniature State Department, you 
might say, here in New York. I have to have 
it, because when I come over here every day 
I have to deal with 60 different countries 
and I have to have advisers who keep me 
posted. I have quarters in a commercial 
office building over at 2 Park Avenue, 2 floors. 
I have 103 people. They involve communica- 
tions personnel, because I have cryptographic 
equipment and telegraphic equipment to 
Washington and tie lines and telephone lines, 
You can always get me direct from Washing- 
ton on the State Department tie line. And 
I have stenographers and research people, 
and then I have about a dozen political offi- 
cers. It is adequate for what I have to do. 
The quarters are not satisfactory to me, from 
a security standpoint. Frankly, I am trying 
to do something about that. But as far as 
personnel is concerned, I have enough to do 
the job I need to do. 

Congressman LEROY JOHNSON (California). 
I would like to find out what the State De- 
partment thinks of the efforts of the mili- 
tary-assistance groups. I have visited pretty 
nearly every one in the whole world, and I 
have a high regard for what they are doing. 
Are they helping develop peace plans along 
the lines of building up strength in that 
direction with the State Department? 

Ambassador LopGE. I think, in general, yes. 
In general, it is an extremely sound policy 
and I think they contribute to the security 
of the world and to the chances of peace. 

Congressman Van Zaxpr. Thank you, Am- 
bassador Lodge. The Members of Congress 
will proceed to conference room 8 for a short 
off-the-record conference with the Ambas- 
sador, and the remainder of the group should 
remain here, and you will be guided from 
this auditorium. 
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HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 18, 1955 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address before the annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce by 
a former colleague in the House and now 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Honorable Albert 
M. Cole: 


ADDRESS By ALBERT M. COLE, ADMINISTRATOR, 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, TO 
THE CONSTRUCTION AND Civic DEPARTMENT 
LUNCHEON AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
TuEspAY, May 3, 1955 


I like the title, The New City,” that Stuart 
Fitzpatrick of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has asked me to talk about here 
today. It has the ring of real change in it. 
And it is change we want in our urban 
patterns. 

But just to keep things entirely clear, I'd 
like to enlarge on that title a bit. Let's 
make it “The New and Better City.” 

We have a habit of thinking that anything 
new—or different—is also better. When we 
buy anything new we assume it’s better. 
Well, maybe it is. 

But let me ask you this. “When your wife 
gets a new hat—and note I said your wife, 
not mine—can you honestly tell me it is 
always a better hat?” 

No; just new things aren't necessarily bet- 
ter things. A new home isn’t always a better 
home, nor a new neighborhood a better 
neighborhood a better neighborhood—just 
because it's new. 

What we want in the new city is a really 
better city—better suited to our needs and 
times, better planned for our future growth, 
better designed for the way our people want 
to live. 

We don’t want change in order to have 
something different but in order to get some- 
thing better. We're not out just to destroy 
everything we've built in the past. 

On the contrary, we are seeking to preserve 
and revitalize the good we have built into 
our cities at the same time that we replace 
what we have outgrown and worn out. This 
is what we mean by the renewed city, and 
by “urban renewal” as it is conceived in 
President Eisenhower's new program and the 
Housing Act of 1954 which so many of those 
here in this room helped formulate. 

As a result we can honestly say that we 
are approaching the new and better city 
we've talked and dreamed about for a good 
many years. In a way, it still seems to be 
something we hope for in the distant future, 
a kind of castle in the air, 

But I have news for you. This new city is 
no longer a distant dream, It is materializ- 
ing before our eyes—it is developing from 
coast to coast under the driving force of 
private enterprise with local, State, and Fed- 
eral help. It is what our public wants. 

I doubt if you realize how great and rapid 
a change is being wrought today all across 
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the Nation. I have been in numerous cities 
and towns. It is my job to go and see— 
and tell you what I have seen. 

In more than 100 communities, ranging 
from smal] towns to our largest metropoli- 
tan areas, 185 clearance and redevelopment 
projects are either in work or soon to start. 
One way to grasp the scope of this activity 
is to assume for the moment that all this 
work is concentrated in one place. 

Here is what it adds up to: 

The removal of substandard housing in 
these areas is the equivalent to clearing all 
the slum housing in the cities of Detroit and 
Boston combined or, if you prefer, of Balti- 
more and Atlanta. 

It is equal to eliminating all the slum 
units in the cities of Buffalo, Denver, and 
San Francisco. 

Or, to spread it out more, it amounts to 
getting rid of the slum housing in all of 
the following six cities: Dallas, Tex.; Toledo, 
Ohio; Omaha, Nebr.; San Diego, Calif.; Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Little Rock, Ark. 

And that’s not all. 

These projects involve the clearance, re- 
planning, and redevelopment of more than 
7,000 acres—or 11 square miles, 

This means clearing and rebuilding an 
area the size of Raleigh, N. C., or Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., or Atlantic City, N. J. 

What about people? These undertakings 
will mean decent housing in place of slum 
and blighted homes for more than a quarter 
of a million people—nearly 80,000 families, 
This amounts to rehousing the total popu- 
lation of such cities as Miami, Fla.—or Okla- 
homa City—or Long Beach, Calif. 

In addition, another 100 such projects, 
more than half again as many, are in earlier 
planning stages. 

Ot even more far-reaching importance, 
however, are 100 communities that are de- 
veloping, or have completed, community- 
wide workable programs, not only to clear 
slums, but also to undertake full-scale re- 
habilitation, preventive, and conservation 
measures to eradicate the effects of blight. 
Many of these will have broad-scale action 
under way this year to upgrade neighbor- 
hoods, revamp obsolete street patterns, open 
up deficit areas to greatly increased and 
productive use, and to expand the clearance 
and reuse of wornout high-tax-low-revenue 
sections. 

This is the box score 9 months since the 
broad urban renewal program became law in 
the Housing Act of 1954. Slum clearance 
work, of course, has been going on for sev- 
eral years, but there has been a tremendous 
intensification of the activity under the 
stimulus of the new program. It is now 
reaching out all over the Nation. A revi- 
talized private industry in communities 
everywhere is now giving vigorous support 
to planning programs and social responsi- 
bilities, once thought to be the bailiwick of 
long-haired dreamers. Today the business- 
man presses the President’s program on to 
practical solutions. 

Already this is potentially a billion-dollar 
business in redevelopment and reconstruc- 
tion, the great bulk of it by private invest- 
ment. This represents, in fact, a national 
ground swell of major proportions in our 
economic and in our urban life. 

The new city, the better city, is no longer 
a myth and a dream. It has come into being 
throughout the Nation. 

You here today, as spokesmen and leaders 
for American business, can take real satis- 
faction in what is being done in urban re- 
newal. In no small part it represents the 
force of progress that motivates Amrerican 
private enterprise. Without business sup- 
port in the community, working through 
your chambers of commerce and other pro- 
fessional, trade, and civic groups, it wouldn't 
be happening. 
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This new city will be your city. It will 
be of your design and construction. We 
are handing down no blueprints from Wash- 
ington. 

We are offering you Federal assistance to 
carry out your plans. All we ask is that the 
new city shall be a better city—that it shall 
serve the needs and interests of the whole 
community, not just special or privileged 
segments. 

The urban renewal program is off to a suc- 
cessful and gratifying start. But there are 
dangers in early success—many of them 
hidden dangers. 

I see some rough times ahead as we begin 
to feel the impact of the changes wrought on 
our own particular fields of interest. And 
there is always danger in losing sight of the 
fact that we owe our progress to common 
agreement and common purpose among many 
groups and interests and to the coordinated 
use of all our resources. 

Either of these dangers could derail the 
urban renewal program and wreck our hopes 
for the new and better city. Business enter- 
prise will need to exert strong moral and civic 
leadership for cohesive action if these dan- 
gers are to be avoided, 

Officials in many of our cities today are 
trying to bring about effective enforcement of 
local codes. But most of them are having a 
tough time. 

The slums die hard because slum proprie- 
tors hate to see them go. Few of them really 
care how the people in the slum live, and 
fewer still, apparently, really care if you and 
I as taxpayers have to pay a subsidy to the 
municipal services to keep their rent collec- 
tions level. I am no “do-gooder” in the 
satirical sense of the name, but I get sore 
seeing so much tax money supporting the 
contempt of the slum owners. They employ 
every available device of noncompliance and 
legal obstruction to thwart the efforts of the 
city and the citizens. 

Enforcement is the city’s job. But com- 
pliance with the law and improvement of the 
property is the owner's responsibility. We 
can't piously demand that the city enforce 
its codes and clean up the town, and then 
add in the next breath, “But you'll have to 
catch us first.” 

Strong business support of the city’s efforts 
to compel correction of unfit dwellings and 
the moral force of business to bring about 
willing compliance by individual property 
interests is essential. And businessmen see 
this. Few of America’s slums are owned by 
businessmen who are worthy of the name. 
This is not a matter of equity or just treat- 
ment—to which the Republican Party be- 
lieves every citizen is entitled. It is a ques- 
tion of whether any private interest can as- 
sert and maintain a vested right to profit 
from the degradation and financial loss of 
the community as a whole, 

The business community is relied upon to 
meet the private development requirements 
in these renewal areas that are now coming 
on the market. We recognize that this is a 
new field of investment, with a number of 
imponderables to be worked out. For that 
reason, the new Housing Act provides for spe- 
cial Government mortgage insurance through 
the FHA for new and rehabilitated housing 
in renewal projects. 

This is also a field of new investment op- 
portunity in prime properties with built-in 
security and protection. 

Now, frankly, I am not seriously concerned 
about how business enterprise will measure 
up to these responsibilities. As a matter of 
good conscience and good sense, I am con- 
fident it will assume its full role of leader- 
ship. 

A more subtle danger, as the program 
moves ahead, is whether we will maintain the 
high degree of coordinated and cooperative 
interest we have been able to achieve. More 
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important than the projects we have under 
way is the mutual understanding and com- 
mon effort that has been developed among 
all interests concerned. 

A few years ago, housing was in danger 
of becoming a Tower of Babel. The men 
responsible for its progress were shouting at 
each other in foreign and hostile tongues. 
Today you will find these same interests 
sitting about a common conference table, 
in the community, and in the Nation. They 
talk the same language, and basically they 
seek the same things. They have learned 
that no one of them has the whole answer, 
but each has a contribution to make, and 
there is much they can do by working to- 
gether, 

This concert of effort has been matched 
and fostered by better coordination and con- 
sistency in the Federal Government's hous- 
ing activities and policies. That coordina- 
tion is effectuated, on behalf of the Presi- 
dent, through the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 

Most responsible people in the housing 
and community field have strong feelings 
that coordinated Agency effort is essential 
in the administration of the Federal pro- 
gram in housing and its financing. Those 
who have studied the matter, including the 
Congress, the first Hoover Commission, and 
the President’s Advisory Committee on Hous- 
ing Policies and Programs, have all concluded 
that such coordination is necessary, and some 
have even recommended that it be strength- 
ened more than it is. There are also, sadly, 
a few who would like to profit from the 
chaos caused by the very disunity we all 
fought so hard to overcome. 

Under the President’s new program for 
community renewal, consistency of policy 
and coordinated action is now more impor- 
tant than ever. It has been carefully pro- 
vided for in the law—and as long as I can 
fight, it will stay there. Five of the HHFA'’s 
seven major divisions, for example, are di- 
rectly involved in most intricately related 
operations to help the community carry out 
its local urban renewal program. The func- 
tions of the other two, though somewhat 
more indirect, are also important to the 
whole. Failure to integrate these aids at 
the Federal level could lead only to dis- 
couragement and complete frustration of the 
communities throughout the country, to 
which you gentlemen owe so grave a responsi- 
bility. 

But there are still some partisans who don’t 
like it that way. Bven guerrilla warfare goes 
on in some quarters. Sharpshooting is heard 
in the bushes and potshots are taken at co- 
ordination in the Federal Government. I 
have traced some of these down and found 
nothing but muddy tracks leading nowhere, 
Confusion of direction seems as common 
among them as their confusion about the 
ideals and the responsibilities of this ad- 
ministration to best serve the Nation with 
heart—and with efficiency. 

These dissenters have redoubled their ef- 
forts to drive a wedge into the housing 
agency, break it into fragments, and insulate 
their particular sector against governmental 
coordination or responsibility. They would 
rather go it alone for they believe that their 
partisan interests would be better served by 
a return to the philosophy of every man for 
himself. 

With this I do not—nor will I ever—concur, 

Some of this kind of thinking was insinu- 
ated into early reports prepared for, not by, 
the new Hoover Commission as part of its 
study of Government-lending functions. 
But the Hoover Commission, as usual, took it 
out. I do not know what they did with it. 

The Commission, however, did not adopt 
these proposals—nor did it recommend that 
the housing agency be broken up into free- 
wheeling components. The Commission's 
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own review was thorough and responsible. 
With most of the Commission's recommenda- 
tions we would not argue, since they largely 
represent policies that the Agency and the 
administration has already adopted. 

A few we question, On one in particular, 
after full study, we have some dissent, This 
one—although I don’t think the Commission 
so intended it—would, if applied to its full 
extent, remove a keystone from the very 
structure of Federal housing policy itself, 
and render inoperative a vital part of the 
President's program. 

This was the Commission's recommenda- 
tion that the FHA be reorganized so that it 
would not have to call on the Government 
for funds, possibly along the lines of the 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

What does this mean? And what effect 
would it have? 

The FHA has always operated without call- 
ing on the Government for funds, Its costs 
and reserves are provided from mutually 
owned funds obtained through premiums 
and fees. If the proposal means—as I think 
it probably does—that study should be given 
to further perfecting this mutualized system, 
consistent with FHA’s public responsibili- 
ties, I would agree, for we are doing that. 

But if it means—as some would like to 
interpret it—that the FHA should be recon- 
stituted as a separate privately owned corpo- 
ration, with or without authority to borrow 
from the Government, and that it should 
operate on its own corporate resources and 
under its own policies, subject only to dis- 
tant Federal regulation, then I strongly dis- 
agree, 

If this were to be done, it would mean 
much more than just changing its organ- 
izational structure, and removing the Gov- 
ernment as its financial godfather. It would 
mean a basic change in the character and 
purpose of the FHA as it now exists—a strong 
bulwark in our economy. Furthermore, it 
would, in effect, accomplish the fragmenta- 
tion of the Agency and destroy the basis for 
the coordinated use of Federal programs in 
the housing and community development 
field. 

The real question here is whether the FHA 
should continue to serve a public purpose, 
as it has done in the past, or whether it 
should become simply a Government-regu- 
lated instrument to provide greater security 
for private mortgage investments on their 
own terms. 

To be sure, the FHA mortgage insurance 
program has provided valuable security to 
private lenders. This has been important to 
the economy—but it has also been a means 
to a much larger end. The FHA has done a 
great deal more to further economic progress 
and serve the public need, 

Because of the Government credit behind 
its debentures and reserves, the FHA has 
been able to provide a mortgage instrument 
to private lenders that has enabled them to 
make low-cost home loans on a secure basis 
to a great mass market of homebuyers who 
could not have been financed on the basis 
of normal private credit alone. It has en- 
abled millions of our American families to 
obtain homes—millions of new homes to be 
built—and many special and emergency re- 
quirements to be met in the national and 
public interest. It has accomplished this 
through the belief of our Government in the 
integrity—and thus the insurability—of our 
people and our businessmen, 

The FHA, in fact, has provided a great 
example of how the Government—without 
using its own funds and without injecting 
itself into the private market—can accom- 
plish a public purpose through the estab- 
lished channels of private enterprise. 

But if the FHA were to be converted to a 
privately owned corporation, without Gov- 
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ernment credit behind its debentures, then 
it could no longer serve a truly public pur- 
pose. The FHA mortgage would become quite 
a different credit instrument, that could not 
match the scope of its present function, 
either in the general mass market or for 
special needs. 

Today, however, the need for its present 
service is even greater, particularly to fur- 
ther local redevelopment or rehabilitation. 
Under the new section 220, special FHA 
mortgage insurance is extended for housing 
redevelopment and rehabilitation in renewal 
areas on the basis of the values to be gen- 
erated by the area’s redevelopment. Under 
section 221, special FHA mortgage insurance 
is extended for low-cost housing for lower 
income families displaced from slums, as a 
means of bringing more private capital into 
this field and reducing passing needs for 
straight, subsidized public housing. 

I have asked various partisans, but I have 
received no affirmative answer, who would, 
or could, provide this and other needed types 
of home financing if the FHA were converted 
to private corporate ownership. 

But we cannot expect to continue the great 
advances we are making toward the building 
of the new city without these measures. We 
cannot expect private enterprise to assume 
the full burden of public improvement if the 
Government fails to back up its efforts to 
renew and redevelop these areas and to re- 
house these families. 

Coordination, within Government or be- 
tween Government and business, is not just 
an empty word. It is a word of action, of 
concerted, common action with all our re- 
sources along the whole front. 

To clear and replan a blighted area is not 
enough. The real test comes in our capacity 
to redevelop and rehabilitate these areas for 
the kind of use, the kind of living, and the 
kind of business growth on which the future 
of the new city depends. à 

That is the job the FHA can and should 
help to get done. That is the job for the 
coordinated efforts of all the housing agen- 
cies in the field and in Washington. It pro- 
vides the means by which Government makes 
it possible for private enterprise, without 
sacrifice of sound business principles, to 
undertake this rebuilding responsibility. 

If we are to realize our dream of the new 
city, the FHA must continue to serve that 
purpose. To change its basic character could 
only result in unmet public problems and 
needs to be provided for in some other, and 
probably more, direct way. To paraphrase the 
philosopher, Voltaire: “If there were no FHA, 
it would be necessary to invent it.” For the 
FHA is an indispensable part of the mag- 
netic core which holds together and vital- 
izes—gives meaning to—each of the great 
constituents in Government housing opera- 
tions today. 

Fragmentation of this core is not, as I 
see it, a proposal to achieve the laudable 
purpose of getting the Government out of 
private business. 

It is a proposal to get the Government out 
of government. 

Eliminating the public purpose underly- 
ing the housing program would have a de- 
structive effect on the whole Government 
housing structure. It would make any ques- 
tion of comprehensive or coordinated activity 
toward the new city purely academic. 

Most of the industry and, I feel sure, most 
of the country don’t want it that way. We 
have gone too far, we are moving ahead too 
fast, to turn back now, or to allow our pro- 
gram to be splintered into useless bits. 

We have too great a future ahead, too real 
a prospect in that great new city we are 
building. 

And you, as business leaders, are among 
the builders, 
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SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 19, 1955 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 2, 
1955) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, very great yet very near, in 
whom we live and move and have our be- 
ing, let not our callousness make Thy 
presence unreal to us. Wherever good- 
ness is, or truth, or beauty, there Thou 
art. Make sensitive our spirits that, 
knowing Thy grace and power, we may 
be cleansed and strengthened. 

We thank Thee for human love which 
ai its best bears witmess to Thee and 
evermore keeps faith and hope alive in 
the world. With all our imperfections 
and fallible judgments, grant unto us a 
compassion for others which under- 
stands and pities and forgives. 
Strengthen and steady us by the mem- 
ory of men who have gone on to certain 
defeat, and even to certain destruction, 
with causes which deserved and were 
destined to triumph. Undergird us, we 
pray, with that glorious vision of eternal 
values which have supported men who 
were seeking ends too great to be 
reached in their own lifetime. 

We ask it, O Father of our spirits, who 
hath been our dwelling place in all gen- 
erations, in the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, in whom Thou hast freely given us 
all things. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, May 17, 1955, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on May 13, 1955, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1094) to 
amend section 402 of the Federal Em- 
ployees Uniform Allowance Act, ap- 
proved September 1, 1954. 


REPORTS OF PANAMA CANAL COM- 
PANY AND CANAL ZONE GOVERN- 
MENT— MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
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from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying reports, 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the third annual 
report of the Panama Canal Company 
and the Canal Zone Government for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1954. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 

THE WHITE House, May 19, 1955. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 


S. 14. An act to direct the Secretary of the 
Army to convey certain property located in 
Austin, Travis County, Tex., to the State of 
Texas; 

S. 128. An act for the relief of Francis 
Bertram Brennan; 

S. 143. An act for the relief of Kurt Glaser; 

S. 148. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain property located 
in Polk County, Iowa, and described as Camp 
Dodge and Polk County Target Range, to 
the State of Iowa; 

S. 163. An act for the relief of Philopimin 
Michalacopoulos (Mihalakopoulos) ; 

S. 271. An act for the relief of June Rose 
McHenry; 

S. 386. An act for the relief of Sandra Lea 
MacMullin; 

S. 409. An act for the relief of Inge Krarup; 

S. 416. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
Alexiadou; 

S. 653. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of Jackson Barracks, La., to the State of 
Louisiana, and for other purposes; 

S. 794. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, section 871, to provide penalties 
for threats against the President-elect and 
the Vice President; 

S. 891. An act for the relief of Chokichi 
Traha; 

S. 941. An act to amend section 13 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Federal land banks to purchase 
certain remaining assets of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation; 

S. 1133. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to pay idemnity for losses and 
expenses incurred during July 1954 in the 
destruction, treatment, or processing, under 
authority of law, of swine, swine carcasses, 
and products derived from swine carcasses, 
infected with vesicular exanthema; 

S. 1413. An act to amend the act estab- 
lishing a Commission of Fine Arts; and 

S. 1705. An act for the relief of George Paul 
Khouri. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1650) to 
authorize the Territory of Alaska to ob- 
tain advances from the Federal Unem- 
ployment Act, and for other purposes, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate, 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 17) favoring the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
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the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 


H. R. 957. An act for the relief of Dr. Cristjo 
Cristofv, his wife Jordana Dilova Cristofv, 
and his children George and Daphne-Kre- 
mena Cristofv; and 

H. R. 1012. An act for the relief of Fed- 
erico Ungar Finaly. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the following bill and 
joint resolution of the House: 

H. R. 1328. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
John Manticas, Anne Francis Manticas, 
Yvonne Manticas, Mary Manticas, and John 
Manticas; and 

H. J. Res. 211. A joint resolution to confer 
jurisdiction on the Attorney General to de- 
termine the eligibility of certain aliens to 
benefit under section 6 of the Refugee Re- 
Hef Act of 1953, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 245. An act to amend section 2 of the 
act of January 27, 1905 (33 Stat. 616), as 
amended (48 U. S. C. 1952 edition, sec. 322); 

H. R. 603. An act to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 21, 1929, which relates to the grant of 
additional land for the support and mainte- 
nance of the University of Alaska; 

H. R. 625. An act to provide for the ad- 
justment of tolls to be charged by the Way- 
land special road district No. 1 of Clark 
County, Mo., in the maintenance and opera- 
tion of a toll bridge across the Des Moines 
River at or near Saint Francisville, Mo.: 

H. R. 899. An act to authorize and direct 
the sale of certain land in Alaska to Oscar 
H. Vogel, of Anchorage, Alaska; 

H. R. 926. An act for the relief of Bruno 
Michael Kiuru; 

H. R. 928. An act for the relief of Eugenio 
Maida; 

H. R. 988. An act for the relief of Susanne 
Fellner; 

H. R. 990. An act for the relief of Takako 
Riu Reich; 

H. R. 1034. An act for the rellef of Erwin S. 
DeMoskonyi; 

H. R. 1060. An act for the relief of Grace 
Casquite Hwang; 

H. R. 1145. An act for the relief of Ora L. 
Powers; 

H. R. 1217. An act for the relief of Evagelos 
B. Tzarimas; 

H. R. 1218. An act for the relief of Mira 
Domenika Grgurinovich; 

H. R. 1405 An act for the relief of Vassiliki 
D. Papadakou; 

H. R. 1406. An act for the relief of Sister 
Antonina Zattolo and Sister Antonina Cali; 

H. R. 1407. An act for the relief of Henry 
Kraemer; 

H. R. 1408. An act for the relief of Caterina 
Ruello; 

H. R. 1415. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Frederick Redmond; 

H. R. 1461. An act for the relief of Helen 
E. Cox; 

H. R. 1495. An act for the relief of Joseph 
J. Porter; 

H. R. 1503. An act for the relief of Helga 
Kutschka; 

H. R. 1504. An act for the relief of Andreas 
Kafarakis; 

H. R. 1508. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Perouz Derderian Donaldson; 

H. R. 1651. An act for the relief of Lucette 
Helene Adams; 

H. R. 1802. An act to authorize the leasing 
of certain lands of the Yakima Tribe to the 
State of Washington for historical and for 
park purposes; 
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H. R. 1868. An act for the relief of Ernest 
Tomassich and Yoko Matsuo Tomassich; 

H. R. 1869. An act for the relief of Luis 
Deriberprey; 

H. R. 1897. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Tumbarello; 

H. R. 1912. An act for the relief of Howard 


Rieck; 

H. R. 1929. An act for the relief of Eufemia 
Bencich; 

H. R. 1935. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppa Curro Tati; 

H. R. 1962. An act for the relief of Miss 
Athena Kitsopoulou; 

H. R. 1964. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hildegard Herrmann Costa; 

H. R. 2338. An act for the relief of Charles 
F. Bullette; 

H. R. 2360. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Fan; 

H. R. 2528. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Josette L. St. Marie; 

H. R. 2682. An act relative to the explora- 
tion, location, and entry of mineral lands 
within the Papago Indian Reservation; 

H. R. 2768. An act for the relief of Charles 
R. Law, Jr.: 

H. R. 2769. An act for the relief of Tennes- 
see C. Batts; 

H. R. 2984. An act authorizing E. B. Reyna, 
his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Rio Grande, at or near Los 
Ebanos, Tex.; 

H. R. 3024. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garet Mary Hammond; 

H. R. 3194. An act for the relief of E. S. 
Berney: 

H. R. 3268. An act for the relief of Comdr. 
George B. Greer; 

H. R. 3354. An act for the relief of Julius 
G. Watson; 

H. R. 3786. An act to authorize the incor- 
poration of Army and Navy Legion of Valor 
of United States of America; 

H. R. 3813. An act to amend the act incor- 
porating the American Legion so as to re- 
define eligibility for membership therein; 

H. R. 3825. An act to make retrocession to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts of ju- 
risdiction over certain land in the vicinity 
of Fort Devens, Mass.; 

H. R. 3867. An act for the relief of Iwan 
Bonk and Tacianna Bonk; 

H. R. 3878, An act to amend section 5 of the 
Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941, as 
amended, pertaining to emergency flood-con- 
trol work; 

H. R. 3964. An act for the relief of Kingan, 


Inc.; 

H. R. 3972. An act for the relief of Antho- 
nius Marinus Kronenburg; 

H. R. 4198. An act for the relief of Howard 
L. Gray; 

H.R. 4294. An act to amend section 640 of 
title 14, United States Code, concerning the 
interchange of supplies between the Armed 
Forces; 

H. R. 4359. An act to amend the act of 
September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1096), to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of certain real prop- 
erty to the city of Richmond, Calif.; 

H. R. 4573. An act authorizing Gus A. 
Guerra, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a toll bridge across the Rio Grande, at 
or near Rio Grande City, Tex.; 

H. R. 4650. An act to amend the Canal 
Zone Code by the addition of provisions au- 
thorizing regulation of the sale and use of 
fireworks in the Canal Zone; 

H. R. 4753. An act to amend subsection (e) 
(1) of section 13A of the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Act of 1950 to change from 2 
years to 3 years the standard contained 
therein with respect to the past affiliations 
of individuals conducting the management 
of certain organizations; 

H. R. 4754. An act to redefine eligibility 
for membership in AMVETS (American Vet- 
erans of World War II); 
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H. R. 4778. An act to provide for the pur- 
chase of bonds to cover postmasters, offi- 
cers, and employees of the Post Office De- 
partment and mail clerks of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4791. An act to amend section 40 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, so as to increase sal- 
aries for part-time and full-time referees; 

H. R. 4853. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Pacific North- 
ern Timber Co.; 

H. R. 4902. An act for the relief of Martin 
F. Kendrigan; 

H. R. 5146. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to promote Paul A. Smith, a commis- 
sioned officer of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey on the retired list, to the grade of rear 
admiral (lower half) in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, with entitlement to all bene- 
fits pertaining to any officer retired in such 
grade; 

H. R. 5224. An act to amend title 14, United 
States Code, entitled “Coast Guard,” to au- 
thorize certain early discharges of enlisted 
personnel, and preserve their rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits; 

H. R. 5300. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the City of Refuge National 
Historical Park, in the Territory of Ha- 
waii, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5389. An act for the relief of Alfred 
J. Stahl; 

H. R. 5398. An act to increase the ef- 
ciency of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 5417. An act to amend section 1721, 
title 18, United States Code, relating to the 
sale or pledge of postage stamps; 

H. R. 5456. An act for the relief of Emil 
Arens; 

H. R. 5494. An act for the relief of Ivan N. 
Burlingame, and others; 

H. R. 5633. An act for the relief of John 
L. Boyer, Jr.; 

H.R. 5634. An act for the relief of Willie 
C. Pickett, George Williams, and Herman L. 
Looney; 

H. R. 5635. An act for the relief of Dr. Wol- 
odymyr Fedyniak and others; 

H. R. 5787. An act to authorize settlement 
of claims for residential structures hereto- 
fore erected at the expense of patients on 
the grounds of the Public Health Service 
hospital, Carville, La.; 

H. R. 5809. An act for the relief of A. C. 
Israel Commodity Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 5841. An act to repeal the fee stamp 
requirement in the Foreign Service and 
amend section 1728 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; 

H. R. 5842. An act to repeal a service 
charge of 10 cents per sheet of 100 words, for 
making out and authenticating copies of 
records in the Department of State; 

H. R. 5860. An act to authorize certain of- 
ficers and employees of the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service to carry fire- 
arms; 

H. R. 5907. An act for the relief of Albert 
Woolson; and 

H. R. 6043. An act to amend section 216 
(b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to provide for the maintenance of 
the Merchant Marine Academy. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the following 
concurrent resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. Con. Res. 98. Concurrent resolution ap- 
proving the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens; 

H. Con. Res. 99. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens; and 

H. Con. Res. 110. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens, 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


H.R.957. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Cristjo Cristofv, his wife Jordana Dilova 
Cristofv, and his children George and Daph- 
ne-Kremena Cristofv; 

H. R. 1012. An act for the relief of Federico 
Ungar Finaly; and 

H. R. 1328. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
John Manticas, Anne Francis Manticas, Mary 
Manticas, and John Manticas, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 245. An act to amend section 2 of the 
act of January 27, 1905 (33 Stat. 616), as 
amended (48 U. S. C. 1952 edition, sec. 322); 

H. R. 603. An act to amend the act of 
January 21, 1929, which relates to the grant 
of additional land for the support and main- 
tenance of the University of Alaska; 

H. R. 899. An act to authorize and direct 
the sale of certain land in Alaska to Oscar 
H. Vogel, of Anchorage, Alaska; 

H. R. 1802, An act to authorize the leasing 
of certain lands of the Yakima Tribe to the 
State of Washington for historical and for 
park purposes; 

H. R. 2682. An act relative to the explora- 
tion, location, and entry of mineral lands 
within the Papago Indian Reservation; 

H. R. 4853. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alaska to the Pacific North- 
ern Timber Co.; and 

H. R. 5300. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the City of Refuge National His- 
torical Park, in the Territory of Hawaii, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 625. An act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of tolls to be charged by the Wayland 
Special Road District No. 1 of Clark County, 
Mo., in the maintenance and operation of a 
toll bridge across the Des Moines River at 
or near St. Francisville, Mo.; and 

H. R. 3878. An act to amend section 5 of 
the Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941, 
as amended, pertaining to emergency flood 
control work; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H. R. 926. An act for the relief of Bruno 
Michael Kiuru; 

H. R. 928. An act for the relief of Eugenio 
Maida; 

H. R. 988. An act for the relief of Susanne 
Fellner; 

H.R.990. An act for the relief of Takako 
Riu Reich; 

H. R. 1034. An act for the relief of Erwin S. 
DeMoskonyi; 

H. R. 1060. An act for the relief of Grace 
Casquite Hwang; 

H. R. 1145. An act for the relief of Ora L. 
Powers; 

H. R. 1217. An act for the relief of Evagelos 
B. Tzarimas; 

H.R.1218. An act for the relief of Mira 
Domenika Grgurinovich; 

H. R. 1405. An act for the relief of Vas- 
siliki D. Papadakou; 

H. R. 1406. An act for the relief of Sister 
Antonina Zattolo and Sister Antonina Cali; 

H. R. 1407. An act for the relief of Henry 
Kraemer; 

H. R. 1408. An act for the relief of Caterina 
Ruello; 

H. R. 1415. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Frederick Redmond; 

H. R. 1461. An act for the relief of Helen E. 


Cox; 
H. R. 1495. An act for the relief of Joseph 
J. Porter; 
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H. R. 1503. An act for the relief of Helga 
Kutschka; 

H R. 1604. An act for the relief of Andreas 
Kafarakis; 

H. R. 1508. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Perouz Derderian Donaldson; 

H. R. 1651. An act for the relief of Lucette 
Helene Adams; 

H. R. 1868. An act for the relief of Ernest 
Tomassich and Yoko Matsuo Tomassich; 

H. R. 1869. An act for the relief of Luis 
Deriberprey; 

H.R. 1897. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Tumbarello; 

H. R. 1912. An act for the relief of Howard 
Rieck; 

H. R. 1929. An act for the relief of Eugemia 
Bencich; 2 

H. R. 1935. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppa Curro Tati; 

H. R. 1962, An act for the relief of Miss 
Athena Kitsopoulou; 

H. R. 1964. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hildegard Herrmann Costa; 

H. R. 2338.. An act for the relief of Charles 
F. Bullette; 

H. R. 2360. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Fan; 

H. R. 2528. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Josette L. St. Marie; 

H. R. 2768. An act for the relief of Charles 
R. Law, Jr.; 

H. R. 2769. An act for the relief of Tennes- 
see C. Batts; 

H. R. 3194. An act for the relief of E. S. 
Berney: 

H. R. 3268. An act for the relief of Comdr. 
George B. Greer; 

H. R. 3786. An act to authorize the in- 
corporation of Army and Navy Legion of 
Valor of United States of America; 

H. R. 3813. An act to amend the act incor- 
porating the American Legion so as to re- 
define eligibility for membership therein; 

H. R. 3867. An act for the relief of Iwan 
Bonk and Tacianna Bonk; 

H. R. 3964. An act for the relief of Kingan, 
Inc.; 

H. R. 3972. An act for the relief of An- 
thonius Marinus Kronenburg; 

H. R. 4753. An act to amend subsection 
(e) (1) of section 13A of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950 to change from 
2 years to 3 years the standard contained 
therein with respect to the past affiliations 
of individuals conducting the management 
of certain organizations; 

H. R. 4754. An act to redefine eligibility for 
membership in AMVETS (American Veter- 
ans of World War II); 

H. R. 4791. An act to amend section 40 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, so as to increase sal- 
aries for part-time and full-time referees; 

H. R. 4902. An act for the relief of Martin 
F. Kendrigan; 

H. R. 5389. An act for the relief of Alfred 
J. Stahl; 

H. R. 5417. An act to amend section 1721, 
title 18, United States Code, relating to the 
sale or pledge of postage stamps; 

H. R. 5456. An act for the relief of Emil 
Arens; 

H. R. 5494, An act for the relief of Ivan N. 
Burlingame and others; 

H.R, 5633. An act for the relief of John 
L. Boyer, Jr.; 

H. R. 5634, An act for the relief of Willie 
C. Pickett, George Williams, and Herman L. 
Looney; 

H. R. 5635. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Wolodymyr Fedyniak, and others; 

H. R. 5787. An act to authorize settlement 
of claims for residential structures hereto- 
fore erected at the expense of patients on 
the grounds of the Public Health Service 
hospital, Carville, La.; 

H. R. 5809. An act for the relief of the 
A. C. Israel Commodity Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 5907. An act for the relief of Albert 
Woolson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 2984. An act authorizing E. B. Reyna, 
his heirs, legal representatives, and 
to construct, maintain, and operate à toll 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near 
Los Ebanos, Tex.; 

H. R. 4573. An act authorizing Gus A. 
Guerra, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Rio Grande, at or 
near Rio Grande City, Tex.; 

H. R. 5841. An act to repeal the fee stamp 
requirement in the Foreign Service and 
amend section 1728 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; 

H. R. 5842. An act to repeal a service charge 
of 10 cents per sheet of 100 words, for mak- 
ing out and authenticating copies of records 
in the Department of State; and 

H. R. 5860. An act to authorize certain 
officers and employees of the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service to carry fire- 
arms; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

H. R. 3024. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garet Mary Hammond; 

H. R. 3354. An act for the relief of Julius 
G. Watson; and 

H. R. 4198. An act for the relief of Howard 
L. Gray; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

H. R. 3825. An act to make retrocession to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts of ju- 
risdiction over certain land in the vicinity 
of Fort Devens, Mass.; 

H. R. 4294. An act to amend section 640 of 
title 14, United States Code, concerning the 
interchange of supplies between the Armed 
Forces; and 

H. R. 4650. An act to amend the Canal 
Zone Code by the addition of provisions au- 
thorizing regulation of the sale and use of 
fireworks in the Canal Zone; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 4359. An act to amend the act of 
September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1096), to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of certain real prop- 
erty to the city of Richmond, Calif.; 

H. R. 5146. An act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to promote Paul A. Smith, a commis- 
sioned officer of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey on the retired list, to the grade of rear 
admiral (lower half) in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, with entitlement to all bene- 
fits pertaining to any officer retired in such 
grade; 

H. R. 5224. An act to amend title 14, United 
States Code, entitled “Coast Guard,” to au- 
thorize certain early discharges of enlisted 
personnel, and preserve their rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits; 

H. R. 5398. An act to increase the efficiency 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 6043. An act to amend section 216 
(b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to provide for the maintenance of 
the Merchant Marine Academy; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 4778. An act to provide for the pur- 
chase of bonds to cover postmasters, officers, 
and employees of the Post Office Department 
and mail clerks of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 98) approving the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
approves the granting of the status of 
permanent residence in the case of each alien 
hereinafter named, in which case the At- 
torney General has determined that such 
alien is qualified under the provisions of 
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section 6.of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
as amended (67 Stat. 403; 68 Stat. 1044): 
A-7118684, Chen, Jeanne Kuo-Cheng. 

A-7790096, Chou, I-Kua. 
A-6958664, Hsi, Eugene Yu-Cheng. 


A-6848000, Hsi, Eugenia Min-I (nee 


Huang). 


A-6965690, Keh, Shou-bing (Alfred). 

A-6845060, Lee, Kul-Lung (Cecelia). 

A-6703299, Lee, Tsai Hwa. 

A-6967575, Liu, Yung-Szi (Frances). 

A-6589958, Tsien, Vee Chang. 

E-079901, Chong, Kwai or Kwai Chong 
Chung. 

E-092370, Tan, Tommy Sie-Chang. 

A-6620717, Dunn, Lily Wen-Yuen Fong. 

A-6564145, Fok, Ruth Louise (nee Shen 
Hsun-Lan) also known as Ruth Louise Hsun- 
Lan Sung. 

A-6851384, Hsia, Chih Tsing or Hsia Chih 
Tsing. 

A-6403564, Hu, Shengen. 

T-1144534, Shew, Jimmie Chu Ting. 

A-6457337, Tchou, Montchen Tu-Tsang 

0300-217753, Ting, Anna. 

A-6008482, Ting, Sheng. 

A-6760595, Wen, Richard Yutze. 

A-4468478, Chiu, Katherine Yu (nee 
Tseng). 

A-6435876, Chu, Esme Yun-Yun. 

A-6691415, Nieh, Eunice Chen Yu. 

A-6623014, Ying, Lu Lan. 

A-6171334, Chiang, Pang Sun, 

A-6851604, Chung, William . 

A-6457476, Pan, Chi-Hsun. 

A-6847923, Pan, Kay. 

A-6403565, Shen, Constance Ming Chung. 

A-6699858, Tai, Hsia Tao or Tao Tay Hsia. 

A-6148143, Tang, Harry Kong Hung also 
known as Kong-Hung Tang. 

0300-455922, Tung, Cheng Yu. 

A-6847794, Woo, Dah-Cheng. 

A-6848709, Young, Frank Kuankiang. 

A-7414876, Chang, Che-Tyan. 

A-6844259, Chu, Power Young Chao. 

A-6769936, Bittar, Evelyn Edward or Bit- 
tar, E. Edward. 

A-6522835, Chu, John Wen-djang aka Chu, 
Wen Djung. 

0200-130593, Hsia, David Yi-Yung. 

0200-130594, Hsia, Hsio-Hsuan (nee Shih), 

A-6421076, Jung, Angela Chih-Ying. 

E-5755, Kaasik, Harald. 

A-6688266, Teitelbaum, Tauba Raca. 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 99) favoring the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
favors the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence in the case of each alien 
hereinafter named, in which case the Attor- 
ney General has determined that such alien 
is qualified under the provisions of section 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
App. U. S. C. 1953) : 

A-7125281, Berend, Peter Mihaly, or Peter 
Michael Berend. 

0300/370564, Boon, Lim Jew. 

A-7849663, Brieze, Roberts Martins. 

A-7849664, Brieze, Milda Hermine. 

A-9555132, Chan, Si Heung. 

0300/43030, Chen, Chen Ah. 

A-6052568, Chen, Lin or Chen Lin. 

0300-27496, Chen, Mrs. Susie or Cheng 
Shun Fan. 

A-9766040, Chit, Ho Fung. 

A-8031725, Chiu, Teng Hoik or Ting Hsieh 
Chow or Chow Ting-Hsieh or Hsieh Ting 
Chiu. 

A-6851319, Chow, Marie Patrice or Kwang 
Hua Chow. 

A-7073707, Chow, Tseng Kam. 

A-9658660, Dong, Ng Eng. 

0300/387990, Fong, Ho Wah. 

A-8057994, Foo, Sin or Foo Sin, 
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A-6779040, Frankel, Edwin Nessim. 
A-6819141, Hajduszewski, Tadeusz. 
A-6970000, Hayya, Jacob. 

A-6962959, Ho, Frank Hung Fal. 
A-9661887, Ho, Lim Gat. 

0300/390670, Huen, Kwai Chuen. 
A-7863034, Kadegis, Arvids Gustavs. 
A-7863033, Kiss, Eduard. 

0300-402141, Kok, He Schiek or Schiek 

He Kok. 

A-6788959, Kringelis, Teodors Andrejs. 
- A-6788960, Kringelis, Austra, 
A-6788961, Kringelis, Daina. 
A-6788962, Kringelis, Imants. 
A-6634875, Krol, Kazimierz Julian. 
A-9669192, Kum, Lay. 

A-6843498, Lee, Mary Min Chen. 
0300/30416, Lee, Yee Kow. 

A-—7249066, Liepa, Janis. 

A-9682636, Man, Seid. 

0300-134639, Mao, Henry Shu-Tsing. 
A-6379854, Mei, Chu Chow Ah. 
A-6794934, Mitri, Moise Hanna. 
A-6971771, Pikkel, Miralda (see Piht). 
A-7204903, Rod, Anna Agnes (nee Kukol). 
A-6848225, Shen, Frederick Albert. 
A-8196650, Shim, Chong. 


‘A-6965379, Tashkovich, Gligor Tashko. 

A-6848676, Ting, Lu. 

A-7129774, Tsai, Poo Hubbert. 

A-7863001, Ulmanis, Ludvigs. 

A-7249880, Valm, Mihkel. 

A-7250165, Valm, Aleksei. 

A-7249882, Valm, Theodor, 

A-9802613, Yick, Tong. 

A-6967695, Yin, Huo-Bing. 

0300-83569, Ying, Chan. 

A-9542543, Yu, Ling Tao or Lum Tow EE. 

A-8082386, Yuen, Chan Kam or Chan Hong 
Kow. 

A-6703490, Zee, Robin Joseph or Zee Yao- 
Shun. 

0300-397560, Cheung, Wah or Cheung Wah, 

0300-427936, Chow, Chung Shan. 

0300-390908, Hon, Kong or Hon Kong. 

A-8082075, Kwan, Wu Sing. 

A-6971768, Sooaar, Voldemar. 

A-6971757, Sooaar, Hela (nee Feder). 

A-6910014, Lokiec, Majer. 

A-8039688, Tsai, Sung Chu. 

0300/29659, Chan, Ah Hoe. 

0300-418043 Chan, Cheung Yuk or Chan 
Yuk Cheung. 

A-9687373, Chan, Tim. 

0300-370929, Cheng, Bou Ching or Mu Bou 
Cheng Ching. 

A-6972945, Cheng, Pauline Ming-Hung. 

174/736, Cheong, Mong. 

A-9533428, Ching, Mark. 

A-9687173, Chiu, Loo or Lo Chin. 

A-8039173, Fok, Lam. 

0300-400335, Fong, Lee. 

A-6936267, Geiger, George. 

A-6936268, Geiger, Ella (nee Spielman). 

0300-423621. Hin, Wong Sui or Wong Kin. 

A-6965180, Hsu, Chien Hwai or Jay Hsu. 

A-6965179, Hsu, Jiu Hwai or Mai Hsu. 

A-6958731, Janovitz, Serena (nee Simon). 

A-6971749, Kaevando, Roman. 

A-6971748, Kaevando, Helmi (nee Lents). 

A-8015625, Kam, Cheung or Cheung wuen. 

A-6692899, Kramar, Branko. 

A-6910269, Kramar, 

A-6985975, Kulp, Karel. 

A-6971798, Lepp, Aleksel. 

A-6971759, Lepp, Agathe (nee Hanslep). 

A-6888878, Lien, Din Shiang. 

0300-66727, Linic, Vladimir. 

A-9782777, Loo, Sam Teer. 

A-6772581, Maksimovs, Eriks or Maximovs. 

A-6917065, Maksimovs, Michelis or Mikels 
Maksimovs. 

A-6670578, Pang, Yee. 

A-7135610, Perl, Lazar, 

A-9765644, Piccini, Francesco, 

A-6955590, Pulauskas, Matas. 

A-7809727, Shak, To or Doo Sat. 

0300-400854, Shing, Lo Kam. 

A-7849428, Silins, Adolfs Janis. 
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47849429, Silins, Maija Alexandra. 

A-7849430, Silinis, Junior, Adolfs. 

A-7084938, Sipos, Marianne Margaret Ker- 
tesz 


A-9804295, Suurna, Mihkel. 

A-9561923, Tee, Toon Hue. 

A-6307394, Tom, Gong or Tom Gong or 
Tom Shing. 

A-9533429, Tong, Shing or Chung Shing or 
Tom Shing or Chung Chuen. 

A-8258584, Too, Fung or Too Fung. 

A-8082014, Toong, Cha Chiang or Toong 
Chue Ching or Peter Chue Ching Toong. 

A-8091339, Tuum, Aleksander Villem. 

A-6967364, Wang, John Y. 

A-6851357, Wang, Richard I-Hsiang. 

A-7476304, Yao, Ting Hui or Michael T. H. 
Yao. 

A-9507456, Yow, Choy or Choy You. 

A-7292642, Boldyreff, Antonina (nee Zhig- 
manovsky). 

A-7292641, Boldyreff, Helen or Helene. 

A-8082841, Chen, Yen or Chen Yi Shi or 
Yi Shi Chen. 

0300-24950, Chojnaki, Eugeniusz. 

A-7210403, Christopoulos, Yoanna Khamis 
or Jeanette Christou Christopoulos. 

A-6971650, Erdi, Anthony or Antal. 

A-9647005, Fang, Pow Foo. 

0300-97188, Fook, Tsang Koon. 

0300-424088, Fu, Quo or Pang Choy. 

A-6775569, Hlavac, Frantisek Josef. 

A-7073610, Hlavac, Marta. 

A-8082037, Huang, Mary Sei Mei. 
5 Irani, Joseph Isaac or Joseph 

ni. 

A-6899364, Kazimierski, Stanley. 

A-7863216, Kesteris, Mikelis. 

27868217. Kesteris, Ilze. 

A-7863218, Kesteris, Andres. 

A-9836636, Lian, Shin Ah. 

A-6851636, Lin, Julius Lun-I. 

0300/408693, Moy, Young. 

A-7084232, Petraitis, Juczas or Joseph 
Petraitis. 

A-7243875, Stenclays, Krists. 

A-7244305, Stenclavs, Augusts. 

A-6704110T, Sun, Pao-Chih or Paulette 
Pao-Chi Sun. 

0300-402447, Teng, Wong Gee or Wong Kee. 

A-6851366, Tien-Jan, John Paul Ly. 

175/651, Wan, Lam. 

A-9778441, Wei, Toh Chung. 

A-8065346, Wei, Wang Ah or Wang Ah Vee. 

A-6851523, Yang, Thomas Meng Ping. 

A-9731090, Ching, Pang. 

A-7863027, Eidok, Walter. 

A-9644600, Fai, Cheung. 

A-7087608, Fasko, Daniel. 

A-9764648, Lewandowski, Julian, 

0300-399882, Ng. Tou. 

A-6986534, Odelia, Sister Mary (li Feng- 
yu). 

A-7863008, Ritums, Janis. 

A-7248809, Salme, Karli. 

A-9633107, Skkratic, Dragutin Pranjo. 

A- 7863203, Stendzis, Janis. 

A-7863204, Stendzis Ilze Pusaudze. 

A-7863205, Stendzis, Imants Arvids. 

A-6929742, Tam, Dianalihue Kao. 

0300-373583, Wong, Ah King or Wang Ken 
Sing. 

A-6044499, Woo, Sze Lu Hsiang. 

A-8078864, Yao, King Fah. 

A-8050321, Blascovich, Attilio. 

A-7095908, Bogacki, Waclaw Zdzislaw. 

A-8082842, Bors, Tibor Eugen. 

A-7975432, Boucher, Arsene Andre, 

A-6967730, Chen Wen Pin. 

A-6904310, Cheng, Chang Sin. 

0300-417793, Chong, Fong or Chong Fong. 

A-6986509, Chu, Sister Mary Dulcia. 

A-6522833, Chu, Wei Liang. 

A~-7863026, Eizis, Aleksandrs. 

A-7356380, Frankel, Maurice Solomon. 

A-7863031, Galvans, Peteris. 

A-8091397, Gega, Anthony John. 

A-7863032, Gorbants, Imants, 

A-9782690, Hee, Wong. 

A~-7354351, Huang, Shao Chi. 

A-9703852, Kam, Mak or James Mak. 

A-6848646, Kao, Rose Tse Ching. 
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0300-403722, Kee, Shum. 

A-7095531, Kersna, Johannes Maks. 

A-7095532, Kersna, Salme. 

A-9573456, King, Ho Ah. 

A-9196442, Kirs, Alexander. 

A-7204900, Krno, Ladislay Gejza, 

A-7204901, Krno, Katherine. 

'T-1144870, Krno, Katherine Tatiana. 

A-7873848, Kum, Chow. 

A-7048906, Laupa, Armas. 

A-6812186, Lenart, Leslie Oscar. 

A-7863225, Lidums, Rudolf. 

A-—7863227, Lidum, Olaf Rudolf. 

A-5971242, Liu, San Koon or Liu San Koon. 

A-6854454, Luca, George or Gheorghe. 

A-6854456, Luca, Elena. 

A-9684344, Lung, Shung Sin or Chung Sin 
Lung. 

A-9825451, Magic, Zdenko. 

A-7138009, Matusoff, Ethel. 

A-7223209, Mejzr, Miroslav. 

A-7223210, Mejzr, Ruzena. 

T-2645007, Mejzr, Miroslava Marie. 

A~7193990, Mejzr, Ivanka. 

A 7802065, Petersons, Karlis. 

A-6971770, Piht, Eduard. 

A-6971772, Piht, Liidia. 

A-9765057, Polushin, Walter John or 
Viacheslav Ivanovitch Polushin. 

A-6405622, Rashin, Louis Nathan. 

A-6703361, Shie, Wei Wu. 

A-6855586, Shie, Susan Ding Neh (nee 
Wang). 

A-7193991, Spitz, Ruzena. 

0300-396920, Sufich, Giovanna. 

A-9554379, Sul, Lui or Liu. 

A-7975174, Surian, Luca. 

'T-1144528, Velcich, John. 

0300-289791, Vlacich, Ferruccio. 

A-6851354, Wang, Chou-Chiu or Gordon 
Wang. 

A-6881707, Yang, Chi. 

A-8065847, Yau, Loo. 

A-6949354, Zee, Tsong Ngo or Ah Neng. 

A-6589294, Aboody, Reuben Moshi. 

A-9948302, Canaletich, Mario Giorgio. 

A-6709262, Chang, Yuan Chun, 

A-6171208, Chen, Kwei Sen. 

0300-280451, Chen, Mes Chih Ping. 

A-7879678, Chen, Thomas. 

A-6970307, Chen, David. 

0300-424485, Chen, Peter. 

A-7955258, Chmielewska, Marla, 
= A-6988894, Chuck, Lou Yuen or Low Yean 

hoe. 

A 7243252, Creglia, Giordano, 

A-6971766, Esberg, Adele. 

A-6971765, Esberg, Juta. 

A-8021324, Fatutta, Marco. 

A-8065726, Fong, Wong or Fong Wong. 

A-7249077, Freimanis, Teodore Genrichs, 

A-7249076, Freimanis, Anna Elena Olga. 

A-6263402, Gartenszteig, Israel. 
F Ha, Tsong Tong or Tsong Tung 


A-6971758, Hiiesalu, Endel. 

A-7366483, Hsueh-Yung, 
Hsueh-Yung Shu. 

A-6660388, Hu, Tsei Suan. 

A-7283198, Inwentarz, Izak. 

1100-29956, Kao, Yun-Chen or Mary Yun- 
Chen Kao or Mary Kao. 

A-8082033, Kenul, Marcello. 

A-8031384, Kow, Ng Kung. 

A-6966542, Kuty, Frances. 

A-6978177, Lederman, Pejsach or Pejsach 
Lederman Grezelak or Paul Lederman. 

A-6690537, Lee, Han Duck or Henry Lee. 

A-6690619, Lee, Tom Shee or Tom Kim 
Hing. 

A-7056802, Loh, Tsau Yueh or Thomas T. 
Lowe. 

V-305539, Mih, Alexander Wei-Shan. 

A-9782737, Ming, Tung. 

A-6971802, Oja, Harry. 

A-6971796, Oja, Ruth. 

A-8065366, Pomasan, Stefano. 

A-2823761, Radulich, Mate. 

A-7178411, Reinvald, Manivald, 

A-8001335, Rubinich, Joseph. 

4A 78730986, Runco, Anthony. 

A-7095534, Savisaar, Elmar Johannes. 


Shu or Evan 
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A-7095535, Savisaar, Armilda Kolk. 

A-7095536, Savisaar, Atso. 

03000-418127, Sepcich, John. 

A-9770642, Shi, Chang or Fred San. 

A-6904332, Sipajlo, Jiri. 

A-7809912, Strmecki, Josip. 

47941177, Szubert, Konrad Joseph. 

A-9765493, Tamme, Heinar. 

A-6887270, Tang, Michael Tsin-Chien. 

A-6448741, Tsu, John Bosco or Bing Ming 
Tsu. 
A-9245758, Yiu, Young. 

A-6704228, Zak, Helena or Sister Mercita 
Evita. 

A-7095021, Brody, Alexander. 

A-6712046, Fok, Dso Yun. 

A-9559819, For, Leung or Leung Kal. 

A-9799220, Hop, Chu or Chew Hop. 

A-8039680, Jurasic, Angelo or Iurasich. 

0300-387739, Kam, Sheh, 

0300-245055, Kasser, Elizabeth Aranyi. 

0300-245055, Kasser, Ivan. 

0300-245055, Kasser, Mary. 

A-9623303, Ko, Lee King or Lee Kam Ho. 

0300-12942, Leong, Sing To. 

A-7483853, Simcha, Helene (nee Rosen- 
berger). 

'T-666654, Soo, John Yun-Chun. 

A-6816885, Spitzka, Aloisia. 

A-4039059, Toll, Friedrich Alexander. 

A-8106037, Tong, Tsang. 

0300-409250, Tsai, Ah San. 

A-6694159, Weissbart, Esther Vera (nee 
Blinchevsky). 

A-8684 7895, Chow, Ho. 

0300-405869, Foo, Lee or Lee Wal Foo. 

0300-408016, Fook, Lee. 

A-6938801, Grive, Ansis. 

A-9553994, Hing, Lee Ah. 

A-9544110, Koel, Valdemar. 

A-7126610, Lee, Ted Teh-Yuan. 

A-9684355, Liu, Huo Shin or Fok Lau. 

A-9529877, Mai, Lee-Shing. 

A 7052332, Markovits, Salamon. 

A-7138329, Markovits, Ilona (nee Weisz). 

A-6974328, Meisels, Martin. 

A-7139340, Shaw, Julia Chang. 

A~-7297278, Steinmetz, Abraham, 

A-6933818, Stern, Tibor. 

A-6953157, Sulyok, Dezso Karoly. 

A-6970438, Sulyok, Etelka. 

A-9571956, Tak, Lee. 

A-8091549, Vosilla, Angelo, Otavio. 

A-6858256, Wen, Peter Liang. 

A-6694209, Wen, Amy Tang. 

A-6028252, Wong, Yun Jee. 

A-7074880, Yeh, Te Fung. 

A-7874913, Celich, Frank. 

A-9765153, Donatich, Giuseppe. 

0300-429047, Fong, Lee Tsi. 

A-6735483, Hallac, Joseph Paul. 

0300-413098, Hing, Lo. 

A-6578981, Kozarski, Danilo Zivko, 

A-6640338, Szor, Leopold. 

A-6345116, Szor, Irena Philipp. 

A~-8039682, Tsai, Hong Ping or Ping Tsai 
Hong. 

A-8021319, Babenko, Gennady Konstan- 
tinovitch. 
8 ee Chan, Hong Kong or chan 

ul. 

A-9231941, Chew, Tan Sing. 

A-7366302, Chu, Pan. 

A-7383067, Garbin, Luka Eduard. 

A-6499962, Hirsch, Nathan Alfred. 

A-7128158, Ilich, Sofia, 

A-6851658, Kao, Chi Tsing. 

47128158, Ilich, Sofia. 

A-6851658, Kao, Chi Tsing. 

A-7849673, Kleinbergs, Mile Anete. 

A-8082060, Lubicich, Mario. 

A-7849671, Ozolins, Armins. 

0501-19752, Pe-Kuang, Patrick or Pe- 
Kuang Tseng. 

A-6971769, Peters, Juuli. 

A-8065425, Shih, Shio Nia or Shia Nia 


Shih. 
0300-421797, Sing, Wang or Wong Park. 
A-6848091, Tan, Ying Chun. 
A-6938807, Tipans, Valija (nee Ievins). 
A-6887732, Tsao, Shu Yun Tseng (nee Shu 
Yun Tseng). 
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A-7056816, Tuzar, Jaroslav. 

A-7358945, Tuzar, Jirina, 

A-8015056, Tuzar, Jana. 

0500-33535, Wimmer, Katalin. 

A-6986573, Wong, Kau Sau or Kai Sau 
Wong. 

A-7383351, Yang, Samuel Hsueh-Lun. 

A-7383352, Yang, Hsiu-Hwa, 

A-7283009, Borsic, Aladar. 

A-6371814, Choi, Ho Liang. 

0300-405913, Chong, Yun or Cheung Wan. 

A-7350611, Chow, Chung Lee or Ven Sih 
Chow. 

A-6320011, Chu, Choy. 

A-7189791, Dambos, Kostas, 

A-7243855, Fridmanis, Imants Egons. 

A~7243067, Fridmanis, Erika Upite. 

A~7138432, Grabowski, Bronislaw. 

A-9601262, Grandke, Telesfor. 

A-6952325, Grunfeld, Juda. 

A-6857659, Habbab, Abdulghani Joseph. 

0300-379350, Hah, Ng. 

A-9686792, Kin, Chan, 

A-7061800, Koci, Vaclav. 

A-6971809, Kukk, Verner Reinhold. 

A-6971810, Kukk, Fronelly Franziska. 

A-6971777, Kukk, Harald. 

A-5951611, Lung, Ben or Long. 

A-8091360, Mon, Lum. 

47244196, Nagy, Ivan Gabor. 

0400/54441, Raicovich, Giuseppe. 

0300-92577, San, Lum Hong or Chow King 
Fen. 

0300-410615, Sang, Tsang. 

A-8082091, Scaliordick, John or Giovanni 
Sgaliordich. 

A-9560203, Sing, Foo Wah or Foo Wah 
Teng. 

A-7138246, Sturm, Jolana Judita. 

A-6381281, Tien, Sheue Fung or Arthur 
Whitfield or Stanley Tien. 

A-9513949, Wai, Nam. 

A-6624918, Woo, Henry Kyi-Oen. 

A-6971805, Wosa, Aino Adele or Aino Adele 
Riks or Aino Adele Edal. 

A~7961771, Wosa, Oscar Adolf. 

A-9705521, Yee, Ho or Yee Ho. 

A-8091322, Yee, Sang Fon or Yee Sing or 
Yu Hsing. 

0300-422039, Yow, Ng or Ng Yin. 

A-—7244303, Akmans, Marta Emiolia. 

A~-7992859, Chew, Chan formerly Chan 
Shing Jow. 

A-7457745, Foo, William Er Chen. 

A-7249874, Kermon, Rudolf, 

A-9733412, Kong, Ngo Ying, 

A-6958636, Lin, Chao-Han. 

A-6849918, Liu, Chia-Lo. 

A-1903522, Liu, I. Hsin. 

A-9744381, Toong, Ding Yao. 

A-7138447, Winternitz, Jenta, 

A-7120716, Balassa, Bela. 

A-7173016, Balassa, Ida Bogyor. 

A-6301049, Cerven, George. 

A-6792244, Chang, Sing Chen or Sing Chen 
Chang. 

A-7197313, Chang, Chien Wei Lan or Chien 
Wei Lan or Chang Lah Chien Wel. 

A-7197314, Chang, Chung Yung or Judy 
Yung Chang or Judy Chung Yung Chang. 

A-9635195, Che, Leong. 

A-6163714, Ho, Lien Yu. 

A-7395257, Ho, Yin Hwa Cheng. 

A~7395258, Ho, Henry Nieuhan. 

A-7395259, Ho, Stephen Shianoling. 

A-7395260, Ho, Barbara Beeyuan. 

A-7395261, Ho, Margaret Yustang. 

A-6674633, Komarek, Vit. 

47398466. Krizanova, Maria. 

0300-416920, Li, Sheng Sen. 

A-6026376, Lo, Arthur Wu-Nien. 

A-6403589, Lo, Elizabeth Heng-Hui Shen. 

T-1892157, Loy, Too. 

A-6935169, Mok, Charlie or Mak Wee, 

A-8282626, Sung, Zee Hu. 

A-6847853, Tyau, Louise (nee Shu-Chiu 
Luan). 

A-6847962, Wang, Yu Chiang or Richard 
T. C. Wang. 

A-6453829, Albrecht, Marie Neumannova. 

A-7210188, Barta, Tibor. 

A-6798984, Briedis, Arturs. 
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A-7087346, Chuh, Sharlin or Sharlin 
Charlie Chuh. 

A-9569306, Foo, Wong Kia. 

A-6849448, Guang, Mann-Lo or Michael 
Kan. 

A-6971789, Hyvonen, Alice Uustalu. 

A-6851462, Kiang, Lu Yu. 

A-7171983, Knauer, Eugenie formerly 
Strakaty (nee Petersen) or Indra Devi. 

0400/47451, San, Yao Chin, 

A-7202554, San, Vera. 

A-7202882, San, Sio Chu. 

4A 7205703, Wong, Sio Yu San. 

A-7202553, San, Yu Lan. 

0400/54495, San, Yu Lin. 

A-7178373, Sarapik, Evart. 

A-9825044, Splawinski, Franciszek, 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 110) favoring the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
favors the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence in the case of each alien 
hereinafter named, in which case the At- 
torney General has determined that such 
alien is qualified under the provisions of 
section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, as amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 
219; 50 App. U. S. C. 1953): . 

A-9540876, Andra, Ervin Rudolf. 

A-8057219, Bacchia, Ermanno, 

T-2786643, Bain, Hong Yuan. 

A-9512692, Bang, Cheung or Cheung Ping. 

A-9825169, Barulich, Antonio, 

A-7186356, Basch, Marton. 

A-6207921, Bistreff, Stanu Salvov. 

A-6207920, Bistreff, Eugenia. 

A-7538670, Chang, Yi-An Rosita. 

0300/419969, Ching, Ah. 

A-8082325, Chung, Cheng. 

0300-396020, Chung, Shin or Shiu Chung. 

E-094561, Ding, Sing Yoh. 

A-6969986, Fabian, George Stephen. 

A-9678368, Fat, Wong or Wong Man. 

176/484, Foo, Yee King. 

A-8082056, Fook, Lo. 

A~7351309, Gruenberg, Dora. 

A-9749483, Heinsar, Meinhard or Hein- 
saar. 

A-9686736, Hop, Leung. 

A-7779095, Hung, Chung Shu or Francis C. 
S. Hung. 

A-6971746, Huva, Walter. 

A-6971747, Huva, Leili. 

A-4191741, Kaminski, Kazmer or Kazi- 
mierz. 

A-7863018, Kancans, Edgar Arnolds. 

A-9575626, Kaneps, Peter Voldemars or 
Peteris Voldemars Kaneps. 

A-6967285, Kao, Evelina Tse-Ven. 

A-9139291, King, Chin or Chan Kin. 

0300-396806, Koo, Lee Yong. 

A-7133274, Ku, Min-Chuan. 

A-4760478, Lee, Ching-Ye (nee Ling). 

A-8117995, Lee, Tong. 

A-7064133, Li, Ching Po. 

A-6017699, Liang, Vi Kang or Wei Kang 
Liang. 

0300-405868, Ling, Ah Fook, 

A-6849848, Ling, Linda Chiu Huang. 

A-6703496, Lo, Yu-Cheng. 

A-6703484, Lo, Woo-Lih Lena Dunn. 

A-6962954, Loh, Arthur Tsung Yuan. 

A-6041575, Lowe, Donald Ming-Dah, 

A-7046279, Marton, Tibor William or Mayer 
or Tibor Marton or M. T. Marton. 

A-7200780, Mascitelli, Teresa (nee Tobo- 
lik). 

A-9731869, Ming, Chan Choy. 

A-—7879331, Mintz, Samson or Szymszon 
Minc. 

A-9825225, Morin, Silvestro. 

0300-18256, Nee, Kai Sung. 

A-9518299, Neng, Tan Jee or Tan Gee Ning. 

A-9577665, Olman, Karl. 

A-7371655, Paczosa, Marja. 

A-7975173, Pien, Pao Chi. 
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0501-19744, Hu, Yu Ming. 

A-8031504, Ping, Lai or Lai Pyee. 

A-9290467, Poa, Tan Ki. 

A-6756976, Potasz, Judithe. 

0300-304535, Raczynski, Waclaw. 

A-6393475, Ra jczyk, Szmul Dawid. 

A-9554180, Sai, Leong Kee. 

A-5869957, Sang, Tsang. 

A-6887953, Sefcik, Ludvik Tom or Louis H. 
Sefcik. 

A-8091316, Sen, Tek or Fu Theh Shin. 

A-8082001, Shah, Victor Stephen. 

A-8091356, Sing, Leung. 

A-8106036, Song, Lim Shi. 

A-9609271, Soon, Jong. 

A-7849432, Steinbergs. Juris. 

A-7849433, Steinbergs, Velta (nee Brieze). 

A-—7849427, Steinbergs, Marija (nee Labo- 
novsky). 

A-7074013, Straka, Marie. 

A~7886251, Straka, Karel Alex. 

A-7061816, Sununu, Alfred Saleh. 

A-7991591, Szabo, Senior, Thomas P. 

A-7991592, Szabo, Eva Agres (nee Vicenty). 

A-7991593, Szabo, Thomas, Jr. 

A-7991594, Szabo, Adam. 

A-9561964, Sze, Chen Tek. 

A-7095904, Szonyi, Giselle. 

A-6971787, Tischler, Albert. 

A-6971783, Tischler, Vilma. 

A-8001228, Tom, Hay or Og Tom or Toy Loo 
or Choy Loo. 

A-9529438, Tsou, Fong Shi. 

A-6938806, Virdzenieks, Niklavs. 

A-9810517, Virkebau, Uno or Wirkebau. 

A-8082068, Wai, Lee. 

A-6041703, Wu, Nelson Ikon. 

E-094562, Wun, Choy or Won Sang or Wan 
Sang. 

A-8039752, Yang, Lee Ah. 

A-9677800, Yap, Lee Eng or Yap Eng Lee. 

A-9571659, Yeh, Lau. 

A-6952737, Yuen, Yee Sin. 

A-6967543, Liu, Chin Po. 

A-6967507, Liu, Dah Wen. 

A-9525198, Kovacevic, Mitar. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED DURING 
RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 17, 1955, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, on 
May 18, 1955, signed the following en- 
rolled bills, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

H. R. 1573. An act to repeal section 348 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938; 
and 

H. R. 5239. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on May 18, 1955, he presented to the 
President of the United States the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills: 


S. 1006. An act to authorize the execution 
of agreements between agencies of the 
United States and other agencies and in- 
strumentalities for mutual aid in fire pro- 
tection, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1763. An act relating to the extension 
and the final liquidation of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Senate 
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Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Farm 
Credit Administration Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


DEATH OF GUY E. IVES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with extreme regret that I an- 
nounce to the Senate the death of a Sen- 
ate official who has served this body 
faithfully and loyally for 43 years. 

Guy E. Ives, the Senate printing clerk, 
passed away at his home last night from 
a heart attack. Thus ended a career in 
the Senate that started April 9, 1912, 
when Guy Ives began as an elevator 
operator. 

I believe that all of us knew Mr. Ives 
personally and respected him deeply. 
Since April 20, 1921, he has been the 
Senate printing clerk, and whole genera- 
tions of Senators have found the path 
smoothed before them by Guy Ives’ will- 
ingness to use his skill and his exper- 
ience in the Senate’s service. 

His hard, painstaking work has meant 
greater efficiency and greater effective- 
ness. It has speeded the preparation of 
the reports and the documents which af- 
ford the basis of Senate action. 

I knew Guy Ives very well. I first be- 
came acquainted with him during my 
previous service as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services. He was 
willing to go to any lengths to meet 
the difficult task of preparing the print- 
ing of our reports—as we wanted them, 
how we wanted them, and when we 
wanted them. 

The passing of such an able Senate of- 
ficial leaves us all with a feeling of deep 
sorrow. But it can truly be said in 
consolation for the loved ones he left 
behind that he earned the gratitude of 
all of us, and that he was a loyal and 
faithful servant of his country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
join in the remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader regarding the 
passing of a veteran Senate employee, 
Mr. Guy Ives. All of us have recognized 
the service he has given to the Senate, 
faithfully and well, over many years. I 
am sure the majority leader was speak- 
ing for the entire Senate and for Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle when he 
made the remarks he just uttered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
distinguished minority leader. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business, 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEES 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Howard F. Vultee, of New Jersey, to be 
Director, Office of Economic Affairs, United 
States mission to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and European regional or- 
ganizations, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably a group of 6,109 routine 
nominations in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force, in grades from 
second lieutenant and ensign to lieuten- 
ant colonel and lieutenant commander. 
Included in the Air Force group are 140 
West Point cadets and 185 Annapolis 
midshipmen for appointment as second 
lieutenants in the Regular Air Force. 
All of these names have already ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
so to save the expense of printing on the 
Executive Calendar of this large group, 
I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be ordered to lie on the Vice 
President’s desk for the information of 
any Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations will lie on the desk, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. From the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, I also report fa- 
vorably the nomination of Lt. Gen. Wil- 
liston B. Palmer for promotion to four- 
star general under the provisions of sec- 
tion 504 of the Officer Personnel Act. 
General Palmer will occupy the position 
of Vice Chief of Staff, replacing General 
Bolte, and I ask that his nomination be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William C. Farmer, of Kansas, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Kansas. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
aut: objection, the nomination is con- 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Marvin B. Miller to be commissioned 
ensign. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be notified 
forthwith of the nominations today con- 
firmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the presentation of petitions and memo- 
rials, the introduction of bills and the 
transaction of other routine business, 
subject to the usual 2-minute limitation 
on statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ GROUP 
Lire INSURANCE ACT 

A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Federal Employees“ Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 598, 83d Cong.) 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
RENEWAL OF LEASE OF ANNETTE ISLAND Am- 

PORT TO THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize renewals of a lease of 
the Annette Island Airport to the United 
States (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Missouri; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 


“House Memorial 2 


“Memorializing Congress to appropriate 
funds necessary to carry out the contracts 
between generating and transmission co- 
operatives financed by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, and the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration and to do all in 
its power to encourage and further public 
power in the area served by Southwestern 
Power Administration 


“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the House that there is growing pressure in 
Washington, D. C., seemingly emanating 
from the Interior Department, to discontinue 
the use of the Southwestern Power Associa- 
tion by using economic pressures to force 
the generating and transmission cooperatives 
to deal with private utilities instead of the 
Southwestern Power Administration; and 

“Whereas the proposed new rate schedule 
of the Southwestern Power Administration 
is said to be undermining the very purpose 
of public power by making it impossible for 
the generating and transmission cooperatives 
to negotiate economical contracts for peaking 
power; and 

“Whereas the original idea of the South- 
western Power Administration was to make 
available the maximum quantities of energy 
to cooperative and other preference custom- 
ers and ultimately to make power available 
to the largest possible number of consumers 
at the lowest rate consistent with good busi- 
ness policy: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
oj the State of Missouri, That the Congress 
of the United States be memorialized to 
appropriate money for the furtherance of 
the Southwestern Power Administration, and 
to enact any and all laws consistent with the 
public-power policy of the United States to 
make power available to all who need and 
demand it; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this memorial be immediately transmitted 
by the chief clerk of the house to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate of the United States, 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, to each Member of the 
Congress from the State of Missouri, and to 
the chairmen of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

“Adopted May 16, 1955. 

“AUSTIN HILL, 
“Chief Clerk.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 6 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to provide sufficient funds for im- 
mediate completion of the Jim Woodruff 
lock and dam and certain other projects 
on the Chattahoochee, Flint, and Apala- 
chicola Rivers 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has authorized a public works proj- 
ect to improve the Chattahoochee, Flint, and 
Apalachicola Rivers in Florida, Georgia, and 
Alabama; and 

“Whereas two phases of this project are 
now under construction: the Jim Woodruff 
lock and dam on the Apalachicola River at 
Chattahoochee, Fla., and the Buford Dam 
on the Chattahoochee River at Buford, Ga.; 
and 

“Whereas there are three additional phases 
of the project for which construction funds 
have not been provided; namely, the chan- 
nel in the Apalachicola River between the 
Intracoastal Waterway near Apalachicola, 
Fla., and the Jim Woodruff lock and dam, 
the Columbia lock and dam on the Chat- 
tahoochee River near Columbia, Ala., and 
the Fort Gaines lock and dam on the Chat- 
tahoochee River near Fort Gaines, Ga.; and 

“Whereas each phase must be completed 
in its entirety before maximum use can be 
realized and the cost-benefit ratio be ob- 
tained as established by the United States 
Engineers; and 

“Whereas the 2 million Americans liv- 
ing in the tririver valley will be greatly 
benefited if an accelerated construction 
program is adopted whereby all approved 
phases of the authorized project are placed 
on a simultaneous construction status: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be and it is hereby 
requested to provide sufficient construction 
moneys to continue construction of the Jim 
Woodruff lock and dam, the Buford Dam 
and to commence construction on the Apa- 
lachicola River channel, the Columbia lock 
and dam, and the Fort Gaines lock and 
dam, during the next fiscal year, July 1, 1955, 
to July 1, 1956; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be dispatched to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the United States 
Senate; to the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives; to each of the 
ablest congressional delegation in the United 
States Congress, the Alabama delegation; to 
the Chief of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, 
Washington, D. C.; to each of the Governors 
of the States of Florida, Alabama and 
Georgia; and to the president of the Three 
Rivers Development Association, the Hon- 
orable Jim Woodruff, Sr., Columbus, Ga. 

“J. E. SPEIGHT, 
“Secretary of Senate.” 
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A resolution adopted by the city court of 
the city of Buffalo, N. Y., relating to Polish 
independence; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the St. Matthew's 
Holy Name Society, of Brooklyn, N. X., 
favoring the enactment of the so-called 
Bricker amendment, relating to the treaty- 
making power; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately referred 
a concurrent resolution of the South 
Carolina Legislature memorializing the 
Congress to enact legislation that will 
secure to the States their right to collect 
certain sales taxes on purchases of pri- 
vate contractors executing Government 
contracts, 

The case of Kern-Limerick, Inc., v. 
Scurlock (347 U. S. 110) appears to pre- 
clude the States from collecting such 
taxes in the future. To give such sweep- 
ing immunity to this revenue source of 
the States will work a tremendous hard- 
ship on at least 32 States having a sales 
tax. In certain States the effect of this 
decision might be to cause them, under 
their present tax structure, to operate at 
a deficit. 

This is another Supreme Court deci- 
sion that is not to be taken lightly. The 
implications of this decision can have 
grave consequences to our States and to 
our Nation. Let us act now to halt this 
process. Congress has the authority and 
the responsibility to act so as to preserve 
a healthful balance between the rights 
and functions of the State governments 
and the Federal Government. I sin- 
cerely urge this body to give early con- 
sideration to the enactment of legisla- 
tion which will preserve this necessary 
balance. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress of the United States to enact leg- 
islation which will secure to the States 
the right to levy and collect any nondis- 
criminatory privilege tax with certain ex- 
ceptions thereto 
Whereas the United States Supreme Court 

in an opinion written in the case of Kern- 
Limerick, Inc., v. Scurlock (347 U. S. 110) has 
held that a contractor with a Federal agency 
can be constituted a Federal purchasing 
agent in the absence of a Federal act prohib- 
iting this, and thereby the contractor’s pur- 
chases and use of tangible personal property 
are immunized from State taxation; and 

Whereas under the rule established by this 
opinion practically any activity engaged in 
by a private contractor on behalf of a Fed- 
eral agency can be immunized from any 
State taxation by appropriate contract 
phraseology, resulting in serious interfer- 
ence with State and local powers of taxation 
contrary to the established policy of Con- 
gress and the expressed will of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government; and 

Whereas no additional rights of taxation 
are sought on behalf of the States, only the 
restoration and preservation of these rights 
which existed prior to the pronouncement of 
the rule now complained of; and 

Whereas if there is to be any withdrawal 
from the sovereign States of the Union or 
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any portion of their power to tax Govern- 
ment contractors, there should be an equal 
withdrawal from the Federal Government of 
its power to tax State employees and con- 
tractors, to the end that the power to tax 
shall remain in balance: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Carolina (the Senate 
concurring), That the General Assembly of 
the State of South Carolina respectfully me- 
morializes the Congress of the United States 
to enact, as speedily as possible, legislation 
which will secure and make certain to the 
States of the Union the power and right to 
levy and collect any nondiscriminatory priv- 
ilege tax upon any privilege exercised under 
the protection and authority of the laws of 
any State in the Union, except such taxes 
which the direct incidence shall be upon the 
United States. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF MIN- 
NESOTA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present a concurrent resolution which 
was adopted by the State Legislature of 
Minnesota memorializing Congress to 
cause to be issued coins commemorating 
the centennial of the admission of the 
State of Minnesota into the Union. My 
colleague, the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE], has submitted such 
a resolution, and this particular memo- 
rial from the State legislature encour- 
ages the adoption of that resolution. I 
ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution may be printed in the 
Record, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and, 
under the rule, was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution memortializing Con- 
gress to cause to be issued coins commemo- 
rating the centennial of the admission of 
the State of Minnesota into the Union 


Whereas by act of Congress Minnesota was 
admitted to the Union May 11, 1858; and 
Whereas plans are being made for a state- 
wide celebration of this centennial in the 
year 1958; and 
Whereas Congress has many times pre- 
viously authorized the issuance by the United 
States Treasury of commemorative coins for 
other States: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved (by the senate, the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
be requested to enact such legislation as may 
be n to authorize and direct the 
United States Treasury to issue 150,000 com- 
memorative half dollar coins, of appropriate 
design, dated 1958; and be it further 
Resolved, That said coins be delivered to 
the Minnesota Statehood Centennial Com- 
mission upon payment therefor and that said 
commission be, and it hereby is, authorized 
to sell and distribute such coins; be it 
further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Members of Congress from the 
State of Minnesota. 
KARL ROLVAAG, 
President of the Senate. 
ALFRED D. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 14th day of April, in 
the year of our Lord 1955. 
Hy Serine, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives the 
10th day of April, in the year of our Lord 
1955. 
G. H. LEAHY, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Approved April 23, 1955. 
ORVILLE J. FREEMAN, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
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MINIMUM WAGE AND HOUR LAW— 
RESOLUTION OF DICKINSON 
(N. DAK.) CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the Dickinson, 
N. Dak., Chamber of Commerce, oppos- 
ing any change in the present minimum 
wage and hour law. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DICKINSON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Dickinson, N. Dak., May 9, 1955. 
The Honorable WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: At the regular April 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
Dickinson Chamber of Commerce, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed unanimously 
and is forwarded to you for your considera- 
tion: 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is, in bills S. 662, S. 770, and the Smith bill, 
and others, which would increase the mini- 
mum wage and extend the coverage under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, considering 
the problem of wage legislation; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion and belief of 
the Board of Directors of the Dickinson 
Chamber of Commerce that the question of 
wages and hours is a private problem of the 
free competitive system, and that any ex- 
tension of Government control is interfer- 
ing with private business, and that the com- 
petitive enterprise system itself will control 
the question of minimum wages and laws: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Members of Congress 
from North Dakota be requested to lend their 
support to congressional action to defeat 
any measure intended to change the present 
minimum wage and hour law, or extend 
coverage into classifications of business; fur- 
ther r 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Members of the House 
of Representatives and of the Senate repre- 
senting North Dakota, and to the governor 
of the State.” 

ROBERT A. STRANIE, 
President, Dickinson Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Attest: 

JoHN W. JOHNSON, 
Manager. 


FUNDS FOR OPERATION OF CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN’S PROGRAM— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by Gil- 
bert C. Grafton Post, No. 2, of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Fargo, N. Dak., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide suffi- 
cient funds for the operation of the 
crippled children’s program, for the 
fiscal year 1956. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the American Legion since its 
founding in 1919 has had as one of its four 
main objectives, care for the children of 
America; and 

Whereas the Social Security Act, as 
amended, authorized the appropriation of 
$15 million a year for the United States pro- 
gram for Crippled Children; and 

Whereas the 1956 appropriations bin 
passed the House of Representatives March 
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21 with only $10,800,000 included in it for 
the crippled children’s program: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved by Gilbert C. Grafton Post, No. 2, 
of the American Legion meeting at Fargo, N. 
Dak., May 3, 1955, That we favor the full 
appropriation of the authorized $15 million 
for the fiscal year 1956 in the operation of 
the crippled children’s program and request 
Senator MILTON R. Youne, of North Dakota, a 
member of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, to support action to amend the House 
passed bill to that extent; and be it further 
Resolved, That Post Adjutant Glen W. Rott 
be instructed to forward a copy of this reso- 
lution to Senators Young and LANGER. 
JOHN J. PREBASKE. 
Post Commander. 
GLEN W. Rorr, 
Post Adjutant, 


ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTE- 
NANCE OF A NATIONAL SEED 
STORAGE FACILITY—RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
executive committee of the Greater 
North Dakota Association—North Dakota 
State Chamber of Commerce, at Fargo, 
N. Dak., on April 27, 1955, favoring the 
enactment of legislation to establish and 
maintain a national seed storage facility. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL SEED STORAGE 
FACILITY 


Whereas a national seed storage facility 
is badly needed in this countr¢ to provide a 
germ plasm bank which will insure protec- 
tion of the widely diversified sources of 
breeding material in our national and State 
programs for developing superior varieties 
of plants; and 

Whereas agriculture, the backbone of North 
Dakota’s economy, could be greatly aided by 
the establishment of such a national seed 
storage facility; and 

Whereas a third of all the grains intro- 
duced from all over the world in the past 50 
years have been destroyed because of the loss 
of germination due largely to improper stor- 
age facilities; and 

Whereas due to this loss of breeding lines 
research work has been seriously handi- 
capped in many cases: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive committee of 
the Greater North Dakota Association, North 
Dakota State Chamber of Commerce, in ses- 
sion at Fargo this 27th day of April 1955, That 
all help possible be given to secure n 
Federal funds to establish and maintain a 
national seed storage facility suitable to pro- 
vide proper storage for a germ plasm bank 
for our grain. 

Homer W. Lupwicx, 
Executive Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 922. A bill to amend the Domestic 
Minerals Program Extension Act of 1953 in 
order to further extend the program to en- 
courage the discovery, development, and 
production of certain domestic minerals; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 359). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs; with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1464. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire certain rights-of- 
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way and timber access roads (Rept. No. 364); 
and 

S. 1747. A bill to increase the public bene- 
fits from the national park system by 
facilitating the management of museum 
properties relating thereto, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 365). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 180. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Washita River Basin reclama- 
tion project, Oklahoma; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 361); and 

H. R. 103. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of distribution systems on author- 
ized Federal reclamation projects by irriga- 
tion districts and other public agencies; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 362). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

S. 1755. A bill to amend the act of April 6, 
1949, as amended, and the act of August 31, 
1954, so as to provide that the rate of in- 
terest on certain loans made under such 
acts shall not exceed 3 percent per annum; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 363). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 1138. A bill to continue the effective- 
ness of the act of July 17, 1953 (67 Stat. 
177), as amended, providing certain con- 
struction and other authority; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 367). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

H. R. 3885. A bill to amend the act of 
April 29, 1941, to authorize the waiving of the 
requirement of performance and payment 
bonds in connection with certain Coast 
Guard contracts; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 366). 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I report favorably, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 31) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and I submit a report (No. 360), 
thereon. 

The report relates to a joint resolu- 
tion submitted by the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
and pertains to the so-called Lodge- 
Gossett bill passed by the Senate 3 or 4 
years ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
raport will be received and the joint res- 
olution will be placed on the calendar. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT OF ARMED 
SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Armed Services this morn- 
ing approved a report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Civil Defense which had held 
hearings to study the problems of civil 
defense. I believe the report will be of 
interest to those who are concerned with 
administering civil defense, and also to 
the people of the Nation. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a short summary of 
the report. 
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There being no objection, the sum- 
mary of the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF REPORT OF ARMED SERVICES SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON CIVIL DEFENSE BY SENATOR 
KEFAUVER 
This subcommittee, consisting of myself 

(chairman), Senators SYMINGTON, JACKSON, 
SALTONSTALL, and MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
has held extensive hearings for the purpose 
of examining the policies and operations of 
the present civil defense program. The sub- 
committee issued its interim report in order 
to summarize its finding and recommenda- 
tions at an appropriate interval during its 
examination. 

In the report the subcommittee found 
that: 

1. Due to lack of progress, the country is 
presently unprepared to deal with a suc- 
cessful H-bomb attack, with the result that 
millions of lives possibly could be lost due 
to the inability to evacuate the cities and 
care for evacuees. 

2. The United States is becoming increas- 
ingly vulnerable to an H-bomb attack due to 
the Russian development of thermonuclear 
weapons and of heavy jet bombers which are 
aimed in the direction of the United States. 

3. Despite the fact that evacuation of tar- 
get areas is the only alternative in case of 
attack, there are presently no adequate 
evacuation plans for such areas. The report 
notes that if a 20-megaton weapon were 
dropped on a city containing a million people 
in a central area 10 miles across, about 
900,000 would be killed if they remained in 
that area. If they could all move outward 
15 miles, probably fewer than 10,000 would 
be casualties from a direct strike of the 
weapon, 

4. No present plans exist for feeding the 
evacuated populations. 

5. The Nation is medically unprepared to 
meet an attack. No adequate plans exist for 
mass medical care or for organizing the vast 
medical resources of the country. 

6. The knowledge concerning radioactive 
fallout creates an added dimension to the 
civil-defense problem, requiring erection of 
protective shelters, research on fallout pat- 
terns, and the effect of radiation on all living 
things. 

7. The roads and highways from our large 
cities are not adequate for civil-defense 
evacuation. The Federal Government should 
bear the principal burden for additional 
evacuation highways. The current road bill 
should be amended for this purpose. 

8. The FCDA has an advisory committee of 
outstanding citizens who are acutely inter- 
ested and well versed in problems of civil 
defense. The FCDA Administrator should 
call this committee into session for consul- 
tation more frequently. 

9. The present weakness in the civil-defense 
program should not be aimed solely at the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. The 
relatively insignificant place occupied by the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration in the 
Federal Government, together with its rela- 
tively small staff and its physical location, 
create basic difficulties which, unless re- 
solved, could make unlikely any successful 
operation of the agency. 

The subcommittee in its report recom- 
mended that: 

1, The President assume the personal re- 
sponsibility for providing the leadership 
which will develop an adequate civil-defense 
program—that he frankly tell the American 
people what would happen to our target 
areas in the event of a successful H- bomb at- 
tack, and then state in plain terms what the 
Federal Government intends to do to meet 
this possibility. 

2. The Federal Government assume the re- 
sponsibility for developing plans for evacu- 
ation, mass feeding, and for the medical care 
of people in case of an attack. 
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3. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has shown commendable initia- 
tive in carrying out the delegations given to 
this Department. Secretary Hobby, in addi- 
tion to placing responsibilities with her capa- 
able Assistant Secretaries, has personally 
taken an active interest in the whole prob- 
lem of civil defense. Secretary Hobby’s ac- 
tivities, however, are handicapped because 
of the lack of policy decisions as to who is 
responsible for sheltering, feeding, and cloth- 
ing evacuees from target areas. These prob- 
lems are beyond the capacities of the States 
alone to meet. The report emphasized that 
these problems would also require at the 
same time full utilization of State and local 
resources. 

4. The Federal Government utilize more 
extensively its authority to delegate civil- 
defense responsibilities to tho various Fed- 
eral agencies. 

5. The question be resolved and clarified 
in the executive branch as to what respon- 
sibilities, if any, the military services should 
assume in the civil-defense program. 

6. The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion should assume the responsibility for 
coordination of planning in target areas 
which overlap several State boundaries. 

7. Highway program. 

8. Civil-defense ad committee. 

9. Among the broad policy questions, the 
subcommittee noted the need for: (a) Clari- 
fying the matter of proper division of fiscal 
responsibilities between the States and the 
Federal Government; (b) a Policy on the 
sharing of resources in case of attack; and 
(c) reconsideration of a revised policy on 
dispersal. It was noted that the subcommit- 
tee intends to recommend the formation of 
a commission to study the dispersal matter. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 
Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania (for 
himself and Mr. DIRKSEN) : 

S. 2009. A bill to remove the manufac- 
turers’ excise tax from the sales of certain 
component parts for use in other manufac- 
tured articles, and to confine to entertain- 
ment type equipment the tax on radio and 
television apparatus; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Martin of Penn- 
sylvania when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 2010. A bill for the relief of Jose dos 

Santos Soares; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for Mr, 
KENNEDY) : 


S.2011. A bill for the relief of Andonios 
Demetrios Dilbois; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2012. A bill for the relief of Chong You 
How (also known as Edward Charles Yee), 
his wife, Eng Lai Fong, and his child, Chong 
Yim Keung; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S. 2013. A bill to provide for an emergency 
wheat program to be effective in 1956 if pro- 
ducers disapprove marketing quotas for the 
1956 wheat crop; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SCHOEPPEL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 2014. A bill to strengthen the law with 
respect to bribery and graft; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Wru1aMs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2015. A bill to prohibit experiments up- 
on living dogs in the District of Columbia 
and providing a penalty for violation there- 
of; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

S. 2016. A bill for the relief of Lawrence F. 
Kramer; 

S. 2017. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit the 
misuse by collecting agencies of names, em- 
blems, and insignia to indicate Federal 
agency; and 

S. 2018. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals whose land was flooded by action 
of the Federal Government; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2019. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cantson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 2020. A bill for the relief of Carmen 

Aguado; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 2021. A bill to provide that payments 
be made to certain members of the Pine 
Ridge Sioux Tribe of Indians as reimburse- 
ment for damages suffered as the result of 
the establishment of the Pine Ridge aerial 
gunnery range, and to provide a rehabilita- 
tion program for tlre Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe 
of Indians; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

S. 2022. A bill for the relief of Arnold 
Rosenthal; and 

S. 2023. A bill for the relief of Panayiotis 
(John) Foradis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8. 2024. A bill to amend the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 to extend the au- 
thority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to make direct loans, and to author- 
ize the Administrator to make additional 
types of direct loans thereunder, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on Natural Resources; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE RELATING TO RE- 
MOVAL OF CERTAIN MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, on behalf of myself, and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK SEN], I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to remove the manufacturers’ excise 
tax from the sales of certain component 
parts for use in other manufactured 
articles, and to confine to entertainment- 
type equipment the tax on radio and 
television apparatus. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement accompanying 
the bill may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2009) to remove the manu- 
facturers’ excise tax from the sales of 
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certain component parts for use in other 
manufactured articles, and to confine to 
entertainment-type equipment the tax 
on radio and television apparatus, intro- 
duced by Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania 
(for himself and Mr. DIRKSEN), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The statement presented by Mr. Mar- 
TIN of Pennsylvania is as follows: 

STATEMENT To Accompany S. 2009 
GENERAL STATEMENT 

The bill will provide for certain minor 
technical amendments to the administrative 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to the Federal manufacturers’ 
excise taxes imposed by chapter 32. 

Under existing law and administrative 
practice, repair and replacement parts for 
automobiles, household-type refrigerators, 
etc., may be sold tax-free for use by the 
vendee in the further manufacture of other 
articles, whether or not these other articles 
are subject to manufacturers’ excise taxes. 
Section 1 of the bill codifies these provisions 
and makes them uniformly applicable to 
all repair and replacement parts, including 
parts for radio and television receivers and 
camera lenses, 

Section 2 of the bill supplies a needed 
clarification of the original intent of Con- 
gress to confine the 10 percent manufactur- 
ers’ excise tax on radio and television re- 
ceiving sets to apparatus of the entertain- 
ment type. It would also remove the tax 
from chassis, speakers, amplifiers, power- 
supply units, antenna of the built-in type 
and phonograph mechanisms where the cost 
of compliance and enforcement is not war- 
ranted by the negligible revenues produced. 

The enactment of the bill will— 

1. Considerably ease excise administrative 
and compliance problems; 

2. Avoid indirect taxation of articles which 
Congress has not deemed it desirable to sub- 
ject to direct taxation; 

8. Eliminate discrimination against manu- 
facturers of repair and replacement 
where there are substitute parts not subject 
to tax; and, 

4. Remove indirect tax now imposed upon 
States and municipalities and exports where 
taxable parts are bought for use by the 
vendee in the further manufacture of a non- 
taxable end article. 

The enactment of the bill will result in a 
revenue loss of less than $2 million, a very 
substantial portion of which will be recouped 
from major savings in cost of compliance 
and enforcement. 


DETAILED EXPLANATION OF BILL 


Section 1. Sales of certain taxable component 
parts for use in other manufactured arti- 
cles 
Section 1 of the bill is identical (except 

with respect to effective dates) to section 12 

(b) of H. R. 6440, 83d Congress, as reported 

by the Senate Finance Committee in Senate 

Report No. 2038. The statement of the Sen- 

ate Finance Committee with respect to this 

provision is as follows: 

“This section, which was added by your 
committee, provides that parts, accessories 
or components subject to manufacturers’ ex- 
cise taxes may be sold free of tax (or a re- 
fund or credit provided to the vendee where 
not so sold) if the vendee uses, or resells, 
them as material in the manufacture or 
production of, or as a component part of 
other articles, whether or not the other arti- 
cles are subject to a manufacturers’ excise 
tax. Parts, accessories or components pres- 
ently subject to manufacturers’ excise tax are 
automotive parts or accessories, refrigera- 
tion components, radio or television com- 
ponents, and camera lenses. Presently most 
of these parts or components are taxable if 
sold to a manufacturer for incorporation in 
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an article not subject to a manufacturers’ ex- 
cise tax, or if sold for resale to such a manu- 
facturer. This is true of radio and tele- 
vision components and camera lenses. Re- 
frigerator components, however, are not tax- 
able if sold for incorporation in, or as com- 
ponents of, refrigeration equipment whether 
or not such equipment is subject to manu- 
facturers’ excise tax. (This provision is elim- 
inated by this bill as no longer necessary.) 
Under a ruling of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice issued in 1932, automotive parts and ac- 
cessories (other than spark plugs, storage 
batteries, leaf springs, coils, timers, and tire 
chains), may be sold free of tax by one 
manufacturer to another manufacturer even 
though they are to be used in the manu- 
facture of nontaxable articles. On the other 
hand, if such parts and accessories are sold 
taxpaid, no credit or refund may be claimed 
if they are used in the manufacture of non- 
taxable articles. 

“The adoption of a single rule for these 
parts or components exempting them from 
tax where they are sold for incorporation in 
other end articles, whether or not the end 
articles are taxable, will result in a uni- 
form application of these taxes and thereby 
provide greater equity and simplify ad- 
ministration and compliance. Providing for 
tax-free sales where the end products are 
not taxable also will prevent the indi- 
rect taxation of articles which Congress 
has not deemed it desirable to subject 
to direct excise taxation. Furthermore, 
where there are substitute components for 
these end articles which are not subject to 
tax, this removes the discrimination against 
the manufacturers of the taxable parts or 
components. Moreover, this will remove the 
indirect tax paid by States and municipali- 
ties, or with respect to articles produced for 
export, where these parts or components are 
purchased by manufacturers for incorpora- 
tion in other articles. It is believed that the 
effect of this provision on revenues will be 
negligible.” 


Section 2. Radio and television receiving sets 
and component parts 

Section 2 of the bill is identical (except 
with respect to effective dates) to section 8 
(b) of H. R. 6440, 83d Congress. The state- 
ment of the Senate Finance Committee with 
respect to this provision is as follows: 

“This section, which was added by your 
committee, provides that the 10 percent ex- 
cise tax on radios, television sets, phono- 
graphs, automobile radio or television sets, 
and combination radio, television or phono- 
graph sets, is to apply only if the article 
is of the entertainment type. It also limits 
to cabinets and tubes, the radio and tele- 
vision components which are to be taxable 
when sold separately from a set. Under the 
amendment the following items are exempt 
from tax: chassis, speakers, amplifiers, pow- 
er supply units, antennas of the built-in 
type and phonograph mechanisms. The defi- 
nition of radio and television components 
has also been changed so as to tax com- 
ponents for taxable sets, in lieu of com- 
ponents which are suitable for use on or in 
connection with, as component parts of 
taxable sets. The word for in this case is 
to be interpreted in the same manner as 
in the case of the excise tax on automobile 
parts and accessories, where it has been 
interpreted as taxing parts and accessories 
the primary use of which is in taxable motor 
vehicles. The above changes also make it 
possible to remove several provisions in pres- 
ent law relating to the special exemption 
for communication, detection and navigation 
receivers when sold to the United States 
Government, as these receivers will in any 
case be exempt under the new provisions 
since they are not of the entertainment 
type. This exemption, however, is preserved 
for any article with respect to which the tax 
is paid under section 3404 (a) or (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 as in effect 
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prior to the effective date of the amendments 
to such section. Therefore, any manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer who has sold 
a receiver to the United States may still claim 
a credit or refund for the tax paid under sec- 
tion 3404 (a) or (b) for any article incorpor- 
ated in such receiver. 

“This excise tax has been limited to items 
of the entertainment type because your com- 
mittee sees no reason for singling out special 
communication and navigation equipment 
used by businesses for special excise-tax lev- 
ies. This is in conformance with similar ac- 
tions taken by Congress in recent years in re- 
vising the tax bases of the excise taxes on 
photographic apparatus and film and. elec- 
tric, gas and oil appliances. Moreover, this 
change and the narrowing of taxable com- 
ponents to cabinets and tubes will consider- 
ably ease administrative and compliance 
problems under this tax. The revenue loss 
of the provisions in a full year of operation 
is estimated at $2 million.” 


EMERGENCY WHEAT PROGRAM 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for an emergency wheat 
program to be effective in 1956 if pro- 
ducers disapprove marketing quotas for 
the 1956 wheat crop. Wheat producers 
will be asked to vote on the question of 
quotas on June 25. 

Under the current law, producers have 
little choice in their vote. Simply stated, 
they choose between strict acreage con- 
trols at the minimum of 55 million acres 
with a price support of 80 to 8242 percent 
of parity or the same restricted acreage, 
55 million, and a price support of 50 per- 
cent of parity. This is, in fact, no choice, 

One of the most serious problems fac- 
ing wheat producers, particularly in the 
quality wheat area, is that their acre- 
ages have been decreased to such an ex- 
tent that they no longer have real eco- 
nomic units. 

I believe the wheat producers, if given 
a choice of continuing under the mini- 
mum acreage—55 million—at a relative- 
ly high Government guaranteed price 
support, or a slightly relaxed acreage of 
62 million for 1956, with a lower support, 
70 percent Government guaranty, they 
will have a realistic choice to make. 

The bill simply proposes that wheat 
producers be given a choice as described 
above in the referendum on June 25; and 
the program they choose will be in effect 
in 1956. 

There is every indication that unless 
wheat farmers are given a realistic choice 
that the present market quota program 
may be disapproved. This means that 
the level of price support for wheat will 
be at only 50 percent of parity, roughly 
$1.19 a bushel. Under the program that 
I am proposing, if the producers should 
choose the higher acreage and a less 
Government guaranty, wheat would be 
supported at an average of about $1.66. 

I believe that the Congress owes it to 
itself actually to find out through a ref- 
erendum what producers think with re- 
gard to variable price supports. This 
will give Congress that opportunity. 

Iam hopeful that the Congress will act 
on this measure in time for it to be placed 
on the ballot. Failing to do this, I am 
sure that we must have this or some 
measure ready to put into effect should 
the farmers disapprove quotas. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2013) to provide for an 
emergency wheat program to be effec- 
tive in 1956 if producers disapprove mar- 
keting quotas for the 1956 wheat crop, 
introduced by Mr. SCHOEPPEL, was re- 


ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 


ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


STRENGTHENING THE LAW WITH 
RESPECT TO BRIBERY AND GRAFT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to strengthen the law with respect to 
bribery and graft. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement, prepared by 
me, relating to the bill, may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2014) to strengthen the 
law with respect to bribery and graft, in- 
troduced by Mr. WILLIAMs, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The statement presented by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAMS 


The purpose of the bill is to strengthen 
the law with respect to bribery and graft. 

In brief, it will discourage the question- 
able practice which has been constantly 
called to our attention by congressional com- 
mittees whereby Government employees who 
held positions either in the procurement, 
lending, or revenue collecting agencies of 
the Government subsequently obtained 
rather lucrative positions with the same 
corporations they favored in negotiating con- 
tracts or loans. 

This proposed legislation would not prevent 
the bona fide employment of a Government 
official by any company with whom he wished 
to become associated. It simply provides 
that when such employee accepts a position 
with a company with whom his agency did 
business during his period of Government 
service, the agency with whom he worked 
would be officially put on notice of his in- 
tentions to enter the employment of the 
company. With the Government properly 
on notice, the agency involved would have 
ample opportunity to discover those few 
cases wherein such employment could be 
questioned, 

This proposed legislation was worked out 
with the cooperation of the Honorable Lind- 
say C. Warren, the former Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

In a letter to me under date of August 18, 
1950, Mr. Warren says, and I quote: 

“The broad subject of Government officers 
and employees going to work for Government 
contractors long has been of deep concern 
to the General Accounting Office. Certainly 
there can be no objection to any legitimate 
efforts of such people to obtain employment 
in private industry, or to efforts of private 
industry to secure the services of qualified 
employees. But it is equally certain that 
arrangements of this kind must be consistent 
with the public interest. I think you will 
agree that there is inherent in the public 
service and in dealings with the Government, 
the requirements for exceptionally high 
standards of conduct. 

“The real danger lies in the illicit induce- 
ment of Federal personnel by Government 
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contractors, and solicitation by those per- 
sonnel of an advantage from the contractor. 
As shown in my reports to the Congress and 
testimony before its committees, this may 
take the form of highly remunerative posi- 
tions, or expensive entertainment, or other 
things of value, in return for special favors 
or privileges for the contractors. Often it 
originates or is implemented by veiled or 
outright connivance on the part of the Gov- 
ernment people involved. Whether consum- 
mated or not, such dealings are inimical to 
the interests of the United States, They are 
nothing less than plain bribery.” 

The former Comptroller General then sug- 
gested certain amendments to strengthen 
those sections of the criminal statutes, Nos, 
201 and 202, dealing with the bribery of Gov- 
ernment officers and employees, and they are 
contained in the first part of my bill. 

A new section is added at the end of chap- 
ter 11. It is designed to provide informa- 
tion which will form the basis for more ef- 
fective action to implement the criminal 
statutes as well as the present safeguards 
for the expenditure of public funds. 

The mere existence of these provisions on 
the statute books would have a powerful de- 
terrent effect, The intent and the overt act 
to defeat the public interest or defraud the 
United States, by connivance between Gov- 
ernment employees and contractors for fu- 
ture employment, would be punishable. 
Yet those whose arrangements are entirely 
legal and ethical would not be penalized. 
They would have ample protection to do 
what the honest businessman does in the 
everyday course of business. At the same 
time the Government, through information 
given to the agencies, would have effective 
means to check on the legality of the deal- 
ings with special reference to established 
safeguards for the expenditure of public 
funds. 

This bill has been recommended by the 
Comptroller General as being necessary and 
I cannot urge too strongly, in view of the 
extensive Government procurement, that it 
be given favorable consideration, 


AMENDMENT 
PLOYEES’ 
ANCE ACT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Civil Service Commission has sent to the 
Vice President suggestions for changes 
in the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954—Public Law 598. 

As chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service in the 83d Con- 
gress, it was my privilege to sponsor the 
legislation. It has been well received by 
the Federal employees. Experience un- 
der the act has demonstrated that some 
changes would improve the act. I there- 
fore introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to amend the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2019) to amend the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954, introduced by Mr. CARLSON, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the third proviso 
of section 7 (d) of the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 is hereby 
repealed. 


OF FEDERAL EM- 
GROUP LIFE INSUR- 
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Sec. 2. Section 7 (e) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The companies eligible to participate 
as reinsurers and the amount of insurance 
under the policy or policies to be allocated 
to each issuing company or reinsurer may be 
redetermined by the Commission for and in 
advance of any policy year after the first, 
on a basic consistent with subsections (c) 
and (d) of this section, with any modifica- 
tions thereof it deems appropriate to carry 
out the intent of such subsections, and based 
on each participating company’s group life 
insurance in force, excluding that under any 
policy or policies purchased under this act, 
in the United States on the most recent 
December 31 for which information is avail- 
able to it, and shall be so redetermined in a 
similar manner not less often than every 
3 years or at any time that any participating 
company withdraws from participation: 
Provided, That if, upon any such redetermi- 
nation, in the case of any issuing company 
or reinsurer which insured employees of 
the Federal Government on December 31, 
1953, under policies issued to an association 
of Federal employees, the amount which 
Tesults from the application of the formula 
referred to in subsection (d) of this section 
is less than the total decrease, if any, since 
December 31, 1953, in the amount of each 
company’s insurance under such policies, the 
amount allocated to such company shall be 
increased to the amount of such decrease.” 

Sec. 3. Section 10 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10 (a) The Commission is authorized 
to arrange with any nonprofit association of 
Federal employees for the assumption by the 
fund of any existing life insurance agree- 
ments of such association with, or for the 
benefit of, those of its members retired or 
otherwise separated from the Federal serv- 
ice who consent to the transfer and deposit 
required by subsections (c) and (d) of this 
section, and the Commission is further 
authorized to insure the obligations assumed 
with any company or companies meeting 
the requirements of section 7 (a). 

“(b) Any such arrangement shall provide 
that premium payments by such insured 
Members shall thereafter be made at the 
same rates to the fund, under such condi- 
tions as the Commission may prescribe. 

“(c) Any such arrangement shall further 
provide that, upon the termination of the 
association’s life insurance agreements under 
subsection (d) and the distribution of its 
assets, there be transferred to and deposited 
in the fund the shares of the total assets of 
the life insurance fund of such association 
that would otherwise actually be due to 
those retired or separated members who con- 
sent to have their shares so transferred: 
Provided, That the transfer of assets of any 
association hereunder shall be accomplished 
in accordance with the procedures and con- 
ditions prescribed by the Commission, and in 
accordance with the requirements of any 
applicable law of a State of the United States 
or of the District of Columbia. 

“(d) The arrangements authorized by this 
section shall be made only with those asso- 
ciations which terminte all life insurance 
agreements with, or for the benefit of, their 
insured members within 6 calendar months 
following the date of enactment of this 
amending act, or such later date as the 
Commission may agree when there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances, but not later than 
August 17, 1957, and such arrangements shall 
apply only to life insurance grants to any 
insured member before January 1, 1954. 

“(e) The fund shall not assume liability 
for life insurance as provided in this section 
in respect to a person who is insured under 
other provisions of this act, and the liability 
for life insurance assumed by the fund as 
provided in this section shall terminate with 
respect to any person who becomes insured 
under other provisions of this act.“ 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to provide for the crea- 
tion by the Congress of a Joint Commit- 
tee on Natural Resources between the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 


tives, a bipartisan joint committee, to- 


serve as a watchdog group to protect 
the public’s interest in developing sound, 
coordinated national conservation poli- 
cies, and safeguarding the execution of 
those policies. 

Last year, I introduced a joint resolu- 
tion calling for creation of such a joint 
committee. A similar joint resolution 
was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. While no action was taken 
last year, considerable interest has been 
evidenced in this proposal by sportsmen 
of America and conservationists gener- 
ally. For that reason, I am again intro- 
ducing the joint resolution this year, and 
urging active support for its adoption. 

Every study pertaining to resource de- 
velopment has pointed to the need for 
greater policy coordination within the 
executive branch. New recommenda- 
tions toward that objective are expected 
to be forthcoming soon from the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
I feel very strongly we in the Congress 
should put our own house in order and 
provide the proper mechanism for simi- 
lar policy coordination within the legis- 
lative branch. 

My views about the urgent need for 
some such action were outlined recently 
in an article entitled “Protecting Ameri- 
ca’s Natural Resources,” which appeared 
in the winter issue of Heartland, the 
United States-Canadian Quarterly of In- 
land America, Because it explains the 
proposal in detail, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the article to be published at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the article will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) to 
establish a Joint Committee on Natural 
Resources, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The article presented by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY is as follows: 

PROTECTING AMERICA’s NATURAL RESOURCES 
(By Senator Huserr M. HUMPHREY) 

The American people are quite properly 
concerned over indications that we as a na- 
tion may be slipping backward from some 
of the great conservation policies estab- 
lished since the days of President Theod 
Roosevelt. r 

Much of our Nation’s strength and prog- 
ress has been made possible by our abun- 
dance of great natural resources—land, wa- 
ter, timber, oil, and minerals—and the wis- 
—.— with which we have developed and used 

em. 

We who are from the great heartland of 
America, so rich in the abundance of such 
resources, are particularly concerned with 
their wise use and preservation for genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

But we have long ago learned the dangers 
of exploiting and wasting these valuable re- 
sources, 
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We know they are not unlimited. We 
know that they must be carefully safe- 
guarded from exhaustion. 

We have seen what happened down 
through history to other civilizations, when 
they exploited their resources beyond re- 
plenishment. 

We cannot let that happen in our coun- 


try. 

We have tried to make certain it will not 
happen, as a matter of public policy. 

For years we have responded to the will 
of the people by establishing safeguards 
over the uses of these resources, and sought 
to protect them for future generations to 
share. 

Yet, shortsighted pressures still exist for 
raids on these great national treasures. 
There are those who would be willing to 
exploit them for whatever immediate profit 
they could obtain, regardless of the conse- 
quences in the future. 

We have seen those forces at work in vir- 
tually every field of natural resources; we 
have seen develop a growing demand for 
abrupt turnabout in public policy that 
would cause Gifford Pinchot to roll over in 
his grave. 

Now, if never before, we need a strong 
revival of a crusading spirit for the protec- 
tion of our vast forests; for protection and 
proper development of our water resources; 
for protection of our soil fertility on our 
farms; for the safeguarding of our petroleum 
resources. 

We need firm national conservation pol- 
icies, embracing all forms of natural re- 
sources, and putting foremost the public’s 
stake in preservation of such resources for 
useful purposes in generations to come. 

One of our great weaknesses in develop- 
ment of national conservation policies has 
been the multitude of agencies and groups 
concerned with different phases of the con- 
servation problem. 

We have conservation responsibilities and 
problems in the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Interior, the Department 
of Commerce, the Army en 

We have conservation policies being passed 
upon in various forms by the Senate Com- 
mittees on Agriculture and Forestry, on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and on Public 
Works. 

Often we in the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment have protested and objected to 
overlapping or duplicating authorities in the 
executive branch; we have also protested 
lack of effective coordination where divided 
responsibility exists. 

There seem to be sound grounds for 
creation of a Joint Committee on Natural 
Resources between the Senate and the House 
of Representatives—a bipartisan joint com- 
mittee. 

Last year, I introduced a resolution in the 
Senate calling for creation of such a joint 
committee. A similar resolution was intro- 
duced in the House. While no action was 
taken last year, considerable interest has 
been evidenced in this proposal by sportsmen 
of America, and conservationists generally. 
For that reason, I am again introducing the 
resolution in Congress this year, and urging 
active support for its adoption. 

It would be a watchdog committee to 
help develop sound, coordinated national 
conservation policies, and safeguard the exe- 
cution of those policies. 

It is not the purpose of the resolution to 
interfere with or curtail existing functions 
of any congressional committees with refer- 
ence to conservation of national resources; 
rather, it would create supplemental func- 
tions that should be helpful to all of the 
existing committees. 

The purpose of the joint committee would 
be to investigate the operations and effects 
of all Federal statutes dealing with natural 
resources, to investigate the administration 
of such statutes by the executive depart- 
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ments, boards, bureaus, agencies, independ- 
ent establishments and instrumentalities of 
the Government charged with their admin- 
istration, and to make such other investiga- 
tions with respect to conservation of natural 
resources as the joint committee should 
deem necessary. 

The committee would be required to make 
reports to the Senate and House from time 
to time concerning the results of its investi- 
gations, together with such recommenda- 
tions as it deems advisable. 

The resolution calls for a Joint Committee 
on Natural Resources consisting of 16 mem- 
bers, 8 from each of the 2 Houses of Con- 
gress, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate, with 
not more than 8 of the members being from 
any one political party. 

In the meantime, there is much that the 
executive branch of our Government can 
and should do toward developing a more 
forward-looking resource development pro- 
gram before the Congress. 

Circumstances of world or domestic con- 
ditions may be the controlling factor in de- 
eiding when some of the greatly needed 
improvements can be carried out. But the 
advance planning for what must eventually 
be done can and should be started now. 

During the sharp dip in employment last 
summer and fall, much talk was heard about 
having a shelf of available public-works 
projects to create employment and maintain 
purchasing power. 

Many of us hope our great natural re- 
sources are not overlooked in the develop- 
ment of any such backlog or shelf of poten- 
tially desirable projects. All of us know of 
the great and lasting contributions made to 
our country by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in years gone by, both in physical im- 
provements to our parks and forests and in 
the rehabilitation of young men who might 
have become wandering derelicts and delin- 
quents had it not been for useful, healthful, 
outdoor employment. 

We need to be thinking about a similar 
program for the future—having it ready to 
go into action immediately if ever again we 
suffer a sharp slump in our domestic econ- 
omy that deprives young people of jobs and 
hope and a future. 

We need imaginative thinking—looking 
into the future. 

The demand on these resources is going 
to be greater and greater as our population 
soars, We need soon to take stock and pre- 
pare for the future. 

Nearly a year ago I called on the United 
States Forest Service, the United States Soil 
Conservation Service, the National Park 
Service, and the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to start thinking about future public-works 
projects that would make productive contri- 
butions to our country’s future, as well as 
provide temporary employment in rural as 
well as urban areas. I hope it stimulated 
some constructive thinking. From the let- 
ters I have received from these important 
agencies charged with the responsibility of 
protecting our resources, they are eager to 
undertake such efforts—if only there is a 
public awakening to the need. 

Let me quote from a portion of my reply 
from the United States Forest Service: 

“Your suggestion for development of a 
backlog of public-works projects in forestry 
is an excellent one, * * * 

“We are very much in accord with your 
views that such a program can make sub- 
stantial contributions in forest and related 
resource developments, as well as providing 
rural and urban employment in productive 
work, This fact is too little recognized by 
many of the advocates of public-work pro- 
grams who have considered them as exclu- 
sively construction of large dams, buildings, 
highways, and projects of that type. Forest 
and forest-range land treatment have often 
been omitted from public-works programs— 
despite the importance that proper forest 
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land treatment and protection can have on 
ng construction needs for down- 
stream flood-control structures.” 

What are we waiting for, America? 

Sooner or later we are going to need a 
more comprehensive program of protecting 
and improving our great national treasures— 
the timber, range, recreation, water, and 
wildlife resources of our land. 

The idea of a watchdog committee in the 
Congress on natural resources is a step in 
that direction. 

It is a call to protect the public’s interests 
that should not be ignored. 

It is an opportunity to aid, not raid, our 
natural resources. 

I hope conservationists of our country will 
rally to its support. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address entitled Winning the Cold War,” 
delivered by Senator JOHNSON of Texas at 
a dinner honoring Gen. David Sarnoff, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York City, on 
May 15, 1955. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Statement made by him on his own behalf 
and for Senators HuMPHREY, KEFAUVER, and 
Witey, introducing leaders of the Mayors’ 
Committee to members of the press on 
May 18. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1256, TO 
PROVIDE FOR THE APPOINTMENT 
OF ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT AND 
DISTRICT JUDGES, AND OTHER 
RELATED BILLS 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the standing Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I desire 
to give notice that public hearings have 
been scheduled to commence on Thurs- 
day, May 26, 1955, at 10 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, on S. 1256, to 
provide for the appointment of addi- 
tional circuit and district judges, and 
other related bills. At the indicated 
time and place all persons interested in 
the proposed legislation may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of myself, 
chairman; the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCLettan]; the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney]; the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]; and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 972 BY 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON BANKING 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Subcommittee on Banking of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing will be held on S. 972 relat- 
ing to the regulation of branches of Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations. This 
hearing will begin at 10 a. m., Tuesday, 
May 31, 1955, in room 301, Senate Office 
Building. 

All persons who desire to appear and 
testify at the hearing are requested to 
notify Mr. J. H. Yingling, chief clerk, 
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Committee on Banking and Currency, 
room 303, Senate Office Building, tele- 
phone National 8-3120, extension 865, 
before the close of business on Thursday, 
May 26, 1955. 


THE CREDO OF THE LATE SENATOR 
CLYDE R. HOEY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, May 12, 
1955, marked the first anniversary of the 
passing of my beloved predecessor, Sen- 
ator Clyde Roark Hoey, who rightly mer- 
ited and enjoyed to an unsurpassed de- 
gree the affection, the admiration, and 
the confidence of the people of North 
Carolina. Senator Hoey met with com- 
plete courage the trying problems which 
confronted him as citizen, churchman, 
advocate, State legislator, Representative 
in Congress, governor and Senator. He 
was able to do this because of his per- 
sonal credo, which he entitled, This I 
Believe.“ Senator Hoey’s credo con- 
tains inspiration for all who will read it. 
For this reason, I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the credo 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 


I believe in faith. I have always had 
faith. As an adolescent I pondered the full- 
orbed canopy of the far-extended skyline 
and believed that there was a great first 
cause—God. To me there was no other ex- 
planation of the universe and no other as- 
surance of protection and guidance. When 
12 years of age I was privileged to work in a 
printing office for long hours daily and many 
times far into the night. After concluding 
the labors of the day and night, I would walk 
along a dark and lonely road, through woods 
and uninhabited sections for a long mile to 
my home. Scared of the dark, yes; afraid, 
to be sure; but armed with a heavy hickory 
walking stick, I looked up into a starlit sky 
and thought of my free heritage and believed 
in a Father God and would not admit my 
fears to even my colaborers. From the 
standpoint of the world I was unafraid. I 
am still unafraid. 

Growing into manhood, with manifold re- 
sponsibilities and perplexing problems, re- 
quiring all the resources of which I was 
capable, there was the constant and increas- 
ing need for some reservoir of power that 
could be tapped in periods of emergencies 
and hours of crises. In my faith I discovered 
that reservoir. 

I found matrimony a happy estate. 
Blessed with a radiant and lovely life com- 
panion, the establishment and maintenance 
of a home was a high adventure, and the 
coming of children into that home brought 
the full realization of the joy and happiness 
possible only in this most honored and an- 
cient of earth's institutions. Ten years ago, 
after 42 years of happy married life, my wife 
and the mother of my children passed to her 
reward. My faith in her and her faith in 
God linger as a blessed heritage in the sanc- 
tuary of holy memories. Faith has been in- 
dispensable amid the sorrows and sadnesses 
of life, and has been exhilarating and sus- 
taining in periods of joy and triumph. The 
experience gained through the years, and 
whatever learning or knowledge I have ac- 
quired, have not lessened, but rather in- 
creased, my faith in a God who guides the 
destiny of nations and individuals and who 
even marks the falling of a sparrow. 

Conscious of my own shortcomings and 
sins, ashamed of my failures and omissions 
of duty, and fully mindful of the unfaith- 
fulness which has marked my life, I have 
never doubted the wisdom and goodness, 
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the might and the mercy of a gracious, loy- 
ing Heavenly Father—God. 

I join the late great Kansas editor, Wil- 
liam Allen White, when he said in a period 
of crisis, “I am not afraid of tomorrow. I 
have seen yesterday. I love today, and I face 
tomorrow unafraid.” There are many clouds 
on the horizon of America. I have had and 
shall have many dark nights, but there has 
never yet been a night dark enough to put 
out the stars—and there shall not be. This 
is still “my Father’s world.” And my faith 
abides, 


STEPS TAKEN TO COMBAT PUBLI- 
CATION OF COMMUNIST LITERA- 
TURE IN JAPAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently it has been my privilege to have 
had some contact and communication 
with the Director of the United States 
Information Agency, Mr. Theodore C. 
Streibert, as well as with his very able 
and competent deputy, Mr. Abbott Wash- 
burn. I have written to the United 
States Information Agency and the re- 
spective officials of that organization 
concerning certain developments in the 
field of information; and I have received, 
in reply, a letter dated April 4, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, April 4, 1955. 
The Honorable HURERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

Dran Husert: This is a preliminary ac- 
knowledgment of your good letter to Ted 
Streibert of March 29 about the overseas 
information program. Ted is currently out 
of the city. 

With regard to the Communists’ cheap- 
book program in Japan, we are attempting 
as best we can to meet this with activities 
about which Dr. Franklin Burdette, Chief 
of our Information Center Service, will short- 
ly write you. It presents a difficult, complex 
problem of which money is only a part. 

The Neue Zeitung, in West Berlin, was 
closed not for financial reasons but because 
German-owned West Berlin newspapers are 
now fully able to bring complete news from 
the free world viewpoint to their readers. 
In the opinion of Ambassador Conant and 
ourselves, there was no longer any necessity 
or desirability of a United States Govern- 
ment-owned newspaper in Berlin. Our 
Berlin Radio Station RIAS, however, con- 
tinues in full operation as it is the primary 
source of truthful news for the people of 
East Berlin and East Germany. 

Short-wave voice programs to Finland 
did not appear to be fully effective at the 
time they were discontinued—rmonthbs ago. 
Accordingly they were sacrificed in the over- 
all 37 percent congressional slash in budget 
for this work. (Final Truman year: $122.5 
million; fiscal 1954: $76 million (net); fiscal 
1955: $77.1 million.) 

We have requested increases for the work 
in Burma and India for fiscal 1956, and will 
know our chances when the House subcom- 
mittee markup becomes public on April 13. 
Are the reports you mention receiving from 
these countries something you would care 
to pass along to us? If so, I would like to 
have them studied by our assistant direc- 
tors for these areas. 

General Gruenther is, of course, right 
about the enormous jamming capability of 
the Soviet. Our signals do, however, get 
through and the evidence shows they are 
-eagerly listened to. The Soviet bloc is cur- 
rently beaming to foreign peoples some 1,675 
hours of broadcasting weekly (Soviet Union, 
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623 hours; satellites, 812 hours; Red China, 
88 hours; clandestine and other sources 152 
hours). The Voice transmits some 894 hours 
weekly (as of March 1, 1955). And we, of 
course, do no jamming. For us to try to 
match the Soviet operation, program for 
program and transmitter for transmitter, 
would involve tremendous additional ap- 
propriations. I am not sure that such a 
course would be as productive as other 
avenues of information work. 

We are asking Congress for an increase 
of $1.5 million for radio in fiscal 56. Our 
total requested increase for USIA amounts to 
roughly $12 million, which is just about what 
we asked last year—of which we finally got 
a little over $1 million. Sincerely hope we 
do better this year. 

With great appreciation for your con- 
tinued active interest and help. 

Sincerely, 
ABBOTT WASHBURN, 
Deputy Director. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
called to the attention of Mr. Streibert 
a very serious problem developing in 
Japan, where the Red Chinese Govern- 
ment has been literally flooding the 
Japanese market with cheap literature, 
the price being so cheap as to make such 
publications readily available to any of 
the persons in Japan who would wish 
to purchase such books. 

I called this matter to the attention 
of the United States Information Agency. 
I am pleased to note that in a letter 
dated April 12, Mr. Franklin L. Burdette, 
Chief of the Information Center Service, 
informed me, in reply, that the United 
States Government, in cooperation with 
certain private institutions, is taking 
very effective steps to combat this flood 
of cheap literature—and I mean “cheap” 
as to both text and price—which is com- 
ing upon the Japanese market. 

I think the Senate will be interested 
to know that about 90 Japanese pub- 
lishers issue translations of American 
books, as compared to about 1 dozen 
Japanese publishers who now issue Com- 
munist or pro-Communist books. 

Mr. President, I commend this matter 
to the attention of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, as well as to the 
attention of all Members of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letters to which I have referred be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 29, 1955, 
THEODORE C. STREIBERT, 
Director, United States Information 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. STREIBERT: It seems that I have 
been burdening you a great deal of late 
with requests for information and sugges- 
tions that have been sent along from con- 
stituents. I hope you will permit me to 
continue to do this, because I do so in the 
spirit of being helpful and not critical. 
Again let me assure you that I have a high 


-regard for the United States Information 
Ageney and the work that it is doing. I 


only regret that it is not permitted to do 
more due to what I believe to be inadequate 
appropriations. 

Just the other day I received a letter from 
a friend of mine in Japan. This friend has 
been in Japan for several years and has a 
fairly good understanding of what goes on, 
My informant stated as follows: 

“There is one thing that you ought to do 
something about. We understand that tons 
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of cheap literature is brought into Japan 
from Red China and/or Russia. The price 
is only 20 or 50 yen so that anyone can 
afford to read it. Japan is a nation that 
reads. You can be sure that nothing favor- 
able about America will be found in these 
books. Why cannot similar material to pro- 
mote good will for America be placed in 
Japanese bookshops? True, there are prob- 
aby hundreds of free pamphlets. That is 
Just the point. How can a bookshop dealer 
make any profit on free books? The books 
or pamphlets should be priced cheap enough 
for the consumer and high enough to give 
the bookshop owner a small profit.” 

Just what is the situation concerning 
American books and periodicals in Japanese 
bookshops? I am becoming ever increas- 
ingly concerned about the insufficiency and 
inadequacies of our information services. 
The closing down of the American-sponsored 
newspaper in Berlin last month, then our 
Voice of America program in Finland, along 
with reports that I continue to receive from 
Burma and India alarm me. What are we 
going to do about these developments? 
Surely this rich country can afford to tell its 
story to the world. General Gruenther tes- 
tifying in executive session before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee told us only 
last Saturday that the Soviet Union was 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
every year just to jam or block reception of 
Voice of America broadcasts in the Soviet. 
I believe the record will reveal that he stated 
the Soviet spends more money to jam our 
broadcasts than we spend on our entire 
Voice of America program. Surely our 
America can match the Soviet, or are we 
about to confess that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat has more capital and finance 
than the Republic of the United States, 

Sincerely yours, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, April 12, 1955. 
The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: Mr. Streibert 
has requested that I write to you about the 
activities we are conducting to meet the 
Communists’ cheap book program in Japan, 
which you mentioned in your letter of March 
29 addressed to him. 

According to information supplied by the 
National Diet Library in Tokyo, there are 
now published in Japan more books trans- 
lated from American than from Soviet Rus- 
sian sources. In 1952 the opposite situation 
prevailed. The two major factors responsi- 
ble for this reversal appear to be the ex- 
tended activities of commercial agents, par- 
ticularly Charles E. Tuttle & Co., represent- 
ing United States publishers, and the ex- 
panded atcivity of USIS Tokyo. USIS activ- 
ity is focused chiefly upon increasing the 
general knowledge of American books among 
Japanese publishers and _  intellectuals— 
through the issuance of a monthly Japanese- 
language book review, Beisho Dayori—and 
upon encouraging the publication of impor- 
tant American books by Japanese publish- 
ers with various means of USIS assistance. 
As a result, our competitive standing with 
Japanese book publishers is better than that 
of the Russians. 

About 90 Japanese publishers issue trans- 
lations of American books compared to about 
a dozen who put out Communist or pro- 
Communist books. 

The Japanese book situation is more seri- 
ous, however, when our books are compared 
with those coming from Communist China, 
Since 1953 cheap translations of books from 


Peking and Shanghai have become notice- 


ably more plentiful. In order to meet this 
situation, we added last month to the staff 
of USIS Tokyo an officer who will be mainly 
concerned with developing large Japanese 
editions of American books which will sell 
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at the equivalent of 10 cents. The distribu- 
tion of these books, beyond the usual book- 
store outlets, and in our lack of a disciplined 
volunteer organized sales force similar to 
that of the Communists, will also require 
the attention of this officer. We aim to get 
these books particularly into the hands of 
Japanese students. 

I should also like to mention the influence 
of the libraries in the cultural centers which 
we support in Japan. More than 300,000 
American books are contained in these li- 
braries and they are constantly used and 
highly regarded by Japanese students and 
intellectuals. 

I deeply appreciate your interest in the 
overseas book program. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE, 
Chief, Information Center Service. 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE ON HIS 
RECENT TRIP TO EUROPE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as all of us know, on last 
Tuesday night, at 7 p. m., the Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, made his 
report to the President and to the Amer- 
ican people, by means of television, on 
his recent trip to Europe. His report is 
of such importance that I believe it 
should be read by all of us. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
and colloquy on that occasion with 
the President be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
and colloquy were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The PRESIDENT. Foster, it is good to 
have you here to tell us something of the 
significant events that took place during 
your recent visit to Europe. You realize 
that through the cameras in this room your 
report will go to the entire Nation. And so I 
hope that in addition to the details of that 
trip, you will tell us something about the 
developing scene in the international field 
as you see it, and something of the prospects 
for real progress in our incessant search for 

eace. 

r Mr. DULLES. Well, Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to ħave a chance to report to you and 
to my Cabinet associates, and as you say, 
the American people, on what took place, 
particularly during this last week, a week so 
crowded with events that I hardly know how 
to start. But you might—— 

The PrRESwWENT. Well, I will tell you, Foster, 
I think that it might be well to go clear back 
to 2 years ago. Then you will remember with 
our colleagues in the legislative branch on 
both parties the administration was develop- 
ing the policies intended to produce, and 
basic to that policy was the bellef—the con- 
viction—that only through cooperative 
strength developed in the free world could 
we really face up to this threat that the Com- 
munist dictatorship posed to all free men. 
We believed, as you know, that until Western 
Europe had been united, until there were 
some German forces joining the NATO or- 
ganization, and until we had some confidence 
in the Russian word through deeds rather 
than mere protestation, that it would do 
little good to have talks with them. And 
you will realize that you and I ag 0 decided 
that I should make some pronouncement 
clong this line, and did so, on April 16 of 
1953. 

Now we agreed at that time that if we 
could, through the kind of steps I have just 
mentioned, arrive at the point where we had 
a real basis for going ahead, even if only 
with .faint hope of real progress, that we 
might finally develop between ourselves and 
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with the Soviets a new relationship that 
would at least allow some hope of progress 
toward this great goal of peace that is of 
course the great dream of every American. 

So, against that kind of backdrop, I think 
you could relate the events of recent times 
and on your—just your recent trip to Europe, 
to tell us about the story as you see it 

Mr. Duties. Well, Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly remember that speech that you refer 
to. It has been a kind of bible for us in the 
State Department in the 2 years and some 
months that have elapsed since then 

What happened last week is to a very large 
extent a coming true of the things that we 
hoped for and planned at that time. And 
indeed I think now one can say that what 
happened may really mark a turning in the 
tide of history. 

The first thing—the thing that you talked 
about at that time as of utmost importance— 
was this consolidation of Western Europe 
and the bringing into NATO of the Federal 
Republic of Germany as a free and inde- 
pendent, sovereign state. Well, you recall, 
and probably some of the television audience 
will recall, because I reported on it at the 
Cabinet meeting, you remember last October, 
we signed up at that time the treaties that 
were to bring this to pass. 

But as we have learned through hard 
experience, there is quite a lot of difference, 
sometimes, between signing treaties and hay- 
ing treaties ratified and come into force. 
And in this case there was a terrific battle to 
bring about, of course, the coming into being 
of those treaties. And it was a hard battle 
because the Soviet Union went all-out with 
everything it had to prevent those ratifica- 
tions, and there Lad to be ratifications in 15 
countries. Many of them had to act through 
2 legislative bodies. And if any one had 
slipped up, the whole scheme would have 
collapsed. 

And the Soviet Union threatened, and it 
promised, and it used the Communist Party 
machinery in these different countries to 
threaten anybody who voted for these things 
that they would never be reelected again. 
That was a pretty tough battle, which was 
won by the forces of freedom and it involved 
the greatest diplomatic defeat that the So- 
viet Union has suffered, I would say, cer- 
tainly since the war. 

And the treaties came into force 12 days 
ago, exactly. Instruments of ratification 
were deposited. A week ago Monday we met 
together in Paris to mark the actual coming 
into being of what had then been planned— 
the meeting of the Western European Union, 
and the meeting of NATO into which Ger- 
many walked—in the presence of their great 
Chancellor Adenauer, whom you know 80 
well and we all admire so much. It was a 
very significant and historic occasion. We 
all had little speeches prepared which we 
made when Adenauer came in, and then 
when we had finished, Adenauer himself 
spoke with great dignity and statesmanship. 
And when he had finished, the NATO Minis- 
terial Council—I think for the first time in 
history—burst into applause. It is a pretty 
stuffy and formalistic body, and it was not 
as I say, I think the first time it eyer 
happened. 

But there was a sense of a great event as 
the free German Republic took its place 
there. And when you say—because, you see, 
F and G come together in the alphabet— 
France and Germany sat side by side, and 
you saw these two countries sitting there 
side by side as allies, you felt that a new 
page had been opened on European history, 
and that the vision which so many people 
have had for so many years of a United 
Europe had actually started to come to pass. 

This Western civilization, you know, al- 
most committed suicide with its incessant 
wars of the last hundred years and more. 
And it bled itself in man and treasure. But 
I think now the thing has been put together 
in such a way that Western civilization took 
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a new- lease on life and is going to add 
strength and vigor for itself and for the 
benefit of all humanity. 

That was the thing we saw happening in 
Europe, As you said, this unity of purpose 
and action we had to have. Now I think that 
is an accomplished fact. 

Now I was in Europe and we dealt mostly 
with European problems, but I never forget 
the fact that we have got Asian problems as 
well as European problems, and I took ad- 
vantage of this NATO Council to talk a bit 
to them about our Asian problems, because 
there is a considerable failure to understand 
the motivation of our Asian policies. And 
I said to these Ministers there, I said to 
them, if you like the United States as you 
see it. manifested in Europe, you should 
understand what we are doing in Asia, be- 
cause we are doing precisely the same thing 
in Asia that we want to do here. What are 
we doing? We are defending freedom where 
there are freemen who want to defend their 
own freedom. We believe in collective secu- 
rity to help them do that. We believe in 
being loyal to our friends and allies. And 
I said you seem to like those policies when 
you find them in Europe, and you ought also 
to recognize that those are the same policies 
motivating us in Asia, because I said, we 
don't have a double personality, we are just 
one nation, and the reason we are acting this 
way in Europe is because we really believe 
in these things, and if we believe in them 
we are going to act the same way in Asia. 

The PRESIDENT. That is a wonderful way to 
tell them. 

Mr. DULLES. I think they began to under- 
stand, perhaps, for the first time, what was 
back of our Asian policies. And then I took 
the opportunity to talk a good deal with the 
French Prime Minister, Edgar Faure, and the 
Foreign Minister, Monsieur Pinay, about the 
situation in Indochina. And the British 
Foreign Minister, Harold Macmillan, sat in 
on some of our talks. It was hard to get 
them in. Our days were busy. We mostly 
met at night. We had 3 or 4 meetings at 
night that lasted until 1 o’clock or more in 
the morning. 

The main point I made there was that we 
had to accept the fact that Vietnam is now a 
free nation—at least the southern half of it 
is—and it has not got a puppet government, 
it has not got a government that we can 
give orders to, and tell what we want it to 
do, or we want it to refrain from doing. If 
it was that kind of government, we wouldn't 
be justified in supporting it—— 

The PRESIDENT. That's right. 

Mr. DULLES. Because that kind of govern- 
ment is not going to last there. One can 
only hold free Vietnam with a government 
that is nationalistic and has a purpose of 
its own and responsive to the will of its 
own people, and doesn’t take orders from 
anybody outside, whether it be from Paris— 
or Cannes for that matter—or from Wash- 
ington. And that we have got to coordinate 
our policies to the acceptance of the fact 
that it is really a free and independent 
country. 

We talked that over in its various impli- 
cations and ramifications, hour after hour, 
during almost every day for the 4 days I was 
in Paris. And I think we came to a better 
understanding and that there is more chance 
of coordination of French policies with ours 
along sound lines than has been the case 
heretofore. The government of Diem which 
seemed to be almost on the ropes a few 
weeks ago, I think is reestablished with 
strength. It has been through a hard expe- 
rience and I think it is going to have more 
support, within and without, than it has had 
before. And I look to that situation with 
more hope than we have had before. That 
is a byproduct of this trip which was designed 
primarily for European matters. We did, I 
think, make a considerable accomplishment 
in relation both to our China policy and in 
relation to Vietnam. 
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Well, then, came on to what was in a 
sense the highspot of the trip, I suppose, 
which was the signing of the Austrian 
treaty. Well, that is something that the 
United States has been working for for a long, 
long time. I myself first started to work on 
it in Moscow in 1947, where I went as adviser 
to George Marshall who was the Secretary of 
State. And they tell me—Mr. Hoover gave 
me the figures just a minute or two ago, he 
dug up in the State Department—that dur- 
ing these 8 years, we have had no less than 
$79, I think it was, Herbert, 379 meetings at 
one level or another with the Soviet repre- 
sentatives about this Austrian treaty. And 
oftentimes we would be just so close to get- 
ting it through that we would think it was 
just around the corner; but the corner 
seemed to be an interminable series of 
corners. 

The PRESIDENT. It proves in this business 
you must not be easily discouraged. 

Mr, DULLES. Well, we just kept sticking to 
it—— 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. DULLES. And all of a sudden—well, the 
heart of the difficulty was that the Soviet 
Union just couldn’t bring themselves to 
take their Red Army troops out of their zone 
of Austria; and last year at the Berlin meet- 
ing we had agreed on all the terms of the 
treaty substantially except that at the last 
minute the Soviets said, “well, we will sign 
the treaty but with the understanding we 
can keep our troops on in there indefinitely.” 
Well, of course, that would have been no 
effective treaty at all. So we turned it down, 
and we just kept on. 

And the Austrian people, incidentally, 
kept their nerve in a wonderful way in this 
affair, and they never caved at all. For 
they knew their independence would not 
be worth anything if the Red Army was still 
around. 

And all of a sudden, a few weeks ago, out 
of the blue, came this announcement that 
the Russians were willing to take their troops 
out of Austria. I don’t think anybody yet 
knows fully just the significance—the full 
significance of that. It is just one of these 
breaks that come, if you keep on steadily, 
steadily, keeping the pressure on. And all 
of a sudden you get a break—and this break 
came. And it seemed to make possible, after 
all these long years of work, the consum- 
mation of this Austrian state treaty. 

Now there were several features of the 
treaty that were still unsettled and where 
we wanted to get some improvements. And 
we got the Ambassadors at work in Vienna, 
while I was in Paris, working on the final de- 
tails of the treaties, and there were some 
features, particularly about the economic 
clauses, which we were very anxious to get 
changed, and the Russians were very sticky 
about them. 

Well, I said I would not go to Vienna until 
this thing was all closed up in a way I 
thought was reasonably satisfactory to the 
United States. So I planned—you gave me 
your plane, and it was delightful—that part 
of it was pretty nice—but I was going to take 
it on Thursday to go to Vienna, and I just 
wouldn't go. So we just postponed our 
plans. And I said I wasn't going to go to 
Vienna until the Ambassadors had agreed on 
this treaty in its final form because I felt 
once I got there in Vienna I would be hooked. 
So I just put it off. And then on Friday 
everything was closed up and I got the word 
that they had agreed. So on Friday I flew 
down to Vienna. And on Saturday we had 
a 5-power meeting; that is, the 4 occupying 
powers and the Austrians, at which we per- 
fected the arrangement of protocol and the 
like for the carrying out of the treaty signa- 
ture on Sunday. 

And then we had the actual signature of 
the treaty on Sunday, about 11:30 o'clock 
I think it was. And that was a real occasion 
which those who saw it I think will never 
forget: The tremendous joy of the Austrian 
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people who had waited—because really their 
occupation goes back to the Hitler time 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. DULLES. In 1938, 17 years, been wait- 
ing for liberation. And the thing that par- 
ticularly struck me as I went through the 
streets was the joy on the part of the older 
people, particularly the older people who 
had known the liberties of the past 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. DULLES. And had lived through these 
17 years of occupation, now at last saw their 
liberation apparently at hand. And the older 
people just jumping up and down with joy— 
wrinkled faces—it just made your heart feel 
warm at the thought that we had been able 
to make some contribution to this spirit of 
joy which animated the whole Austrian peo- 
ple, particularly those that were in the Soviet 
zone of occupation. 

Now a lot of people are trying to find 
mysterious reasons why the Soviets changed 
their policy, and that is something that, of 
course, deserves the very careful thought 
that we are giving it. As you know, Mr. 
President, we are studying all this very, very 
carefully, to discover the implications of it. 
But there are certainly implications of it 
that we can be quite sure of, as far as we 
ourselves are concerned, and which I think 
we can take great satisfaction from. In the 
first place, it marks the first time that the 
Red armies will have turned their face in 
the other direction and gone back, since 1945, 
when you were over there effecting the lib- 
eration of Europe from our side, and they 
had moved in from the other side, as you 
know. 

This is the first time a segment of the Red 
army will have turned around and started 
to go back. Now that is bound to have a 
tremendous impact in the other countries 
where the Red armies are in occupation. It 
is going to create a desire—a mounting de- 
sire—on the part of those people to get the 
same freedom from that type of occupation 
that the Austrians have got. And further- 
more, this joy at their freedom which was 
so manifest by the Austrian people, that is 
going to be contagious and it is going to 
spread, surely, through the neighboring 
countries, such as Czechoslovakia. For the 
first time there will be an open door to 
freedom on the part of Hungary. These 
things are bound to have an effect. And 
the Soviet Union, of course, they know they 
are going to have an effect. They thought 
about these things long ago. When they 
drew their zone of occupation in Austria, you 
remember, they drew it in a queer line, so 
as to be sure that they would block the 
borders to Czechoslovakia and to Hungary. 

The PrEsIpENT. That's right—that's right. 

Mr. Duties. Now they are giving that up. 
They know that there are going to be im- 
plications there, and that the peoples of 
these satellite countries are going to want 
to be getting for themselves the thing that 
they see the Austrians get. They want to 
dance in the streets with joy, too, sometime. 

The Soviets are accepting those conse- 
quences. Why they are doing it, we are not 
quite sure. Except that we can be quite 
certain that the policies of strength and 
firmness that we are adopting, in partner- 
ship with the other free countries of Europe, 
are b to pay off. And the people 
of Austria are the first to say—and all of 
them did say to me—this is the first dividend 
from the creation of Western European unity 
and the bringing of Germany into NATO. 

At the time when that was under debate, 
the Soviet Union was threatening terrible 
things would happen if we went through 
with this. But we and the other free coun- 
tries of Europe did go through with it. And 
we find that the pay-off is not a terrible 
disaster, but for the first time an apparent 
softening of the Soviet policy, a willingness 
to give greater freedom and liberty to the 
captive satellite peoples. So I think we can 
say that those policies are actually beginning 
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to pay off—the policy of strength and firm- 
ness, and the standard of moral principle. 

I said to a group I was talking to in Vienna 
Sunday, I said it is not worth much to spec- 
ulate, really, as to who is winning, whether 
the Soviet Union is winning or the United 
States is winning, I said the important thing 
is that sound principles have won. And in 
the long run these high moral principles 

The PRESIDENT. That's right. 

Mr. DULLEs. Are going to be what are go- 
ing to prevail. If we are behind them then 
we will automatically get the benefit of pre- 
vailing. But that is the important thing to 
bear in mind, that we had been standing, I 
think, for good, sound moral principle— 
with firmness, determination, with strength 
in the right; and if you do that long enough 
without weakening, the thing is going to 
come your way. And I think from that 
standpoint that time is working for us—as 
long as we work on these great moral prin- 
ciples. 

Now I am going to turn to the thing that 
I know most people are most interested in, 
and I guess you have a special interest in, 
and that is 

The PRESDENT. The four-power talks. 

Mr. DULLES, The four-power talks, because 
this time, if they come off, you will be in 
them yourself. Now you said, Mr. President, 
in recalling what had happened, what you 
said in your speech of April 1953, that it has 
always been your resolution not to get your- 
self into any talks of that sort until and 
unless certain things had happened, things 
that made in a sense untouchable—irre- 
versible—the solidity of the West, the free- 
dom of Western Germany as a member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Council, and some 
deeds by the Soviet Union in replacement of 
just these vague words that they had been 
talking. 

Well, these things have happened, so you 
felt—as indeed did our allies and a great 
volume of world opinion feel—that the time 
had come, perhaps, for a further testing of 
the Soviet Union through a meeting at the 
level of the heads of government. 

Now, nobody knows better than you that 
such a meeting has dangers as well as 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. DULLES Opportunities. And the big- 
gest danger of all is the danger that hopes 
will be raised so high that they can’t possi- 
bly be realized. And then, either of two 
things will happen, either there will be an 
open disillusionment and a feeling of dismay 
on the part of the people, and a feeling that 
after all nothing can be done, and that the 
only alternative is war, because the last good 
chance will have been tried and failed; or, 
then, there is the possibility that in an ef- 
fort to avoid that danger the heads of gov- 
ernment meeting might arrive at a sort of 
an appearance of agreement, under ambigu- 
ous words where there was no real agree- 
ment. And I also— 

The PRESIDENT. Foster, I don’t betieve that 
danger is quite so great as it was once, be- 
cause my mail shows this: That the Ameri- 
can people are really pretty well aware of 
what is going on. They realize this is 
merely a beginning and not an end. I have 
taken tremendous hope—— 

Mr. DULLES. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT. And confidence from the 
tenor of the remarks I have seen in our news- 
papers, and commentators, and everybody 
else—I am sure that there is greater ma- 
turity than we would have expected several 
years ago. 

Mr. Dutpes. I do think the American peo- 
ple have become pretty sophisticated on this 
matter 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. DULLES. And they are not easily going 
to be fooled. I don’t think they are going 
to get their—— 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. DULLES. Expectations too high. There 
is, perhaps, rather more danger in some of 
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the other countries than there is in the 
United States. 

The PRESIDENT, Yes. 

Mr. DULLES. But you and I worked out the 
form of invitation to this meeting, in agree- 
ment with our allies, in a way which I think 
makes it crystal clear that that danger will 
not be incurred. Because, as you recall, the 
definition of the purpose is that we are to 
meet to try to find new paths, a new ap- 
proach, new procedures, for solving some of 
these problems 

The Preswent. That's right. 

Mr. DULLES. And you will not attempt 
yourself to solve then. Now the heads of 
Government, great as they are, are not go- 
ing to be able to get together for 3 or 4 days, 
and find a substantial solution for some of 
these problems that have defied solution for 
so Many years, or even for so many genera- 
tions, 

The PRESIDENT; They couldn't even build 
Rome in 1 day. 

Mr. DULLES. But therefore I think it is 
quite important to keep it clear, as the in- 
vitation did, that it is just for that pur- 


pose. 

The PRESIDENT. Yes. . 

Mr. DULLES, Now we weren’t at all sure 
that the Soviet would accept that limited 
meeting. But I had a dinner in Vienna 
Saturday night, which was attended by the 
British and French Foreign Ministers and 
also by Mr. Molotov who is the Soviet For- 
eign Minister. And we sat around after din- 
ner for several hours talking about this 
whole business, the philosophy of the ap- 
proach, the limited scope that the meeting 
would have, and so far as I could judge, the 
Soviet Union accepted it, at least they said 
they did, and that would be on the record. 
Other details we have not worked out yet. 
But on the whole, it looks as though the 
kind of meeting that you are willing to have 
will also be the kind of meeting that they 
will be willing to have. And I think that will 
be a meeting which can be held safely, with- 
out running these great risks, and which may 
open up new opportunity. 

Now, everybody wonders why the Soviets 
may be willing to change their practices. 
And I have thought about it quite a lot. 
Nobody can be sure. But I thought of this, 
Mr. President, that in every one of our well- 
ordered communitiés there are a lot of peo- 
ple who don’t believe in their hearts in the 
rules and the laws that are there, but they 
find it more convenient to conform and not 
always to be bucking these things. There- 
fore, in any well-ordered community there 
are a lot of people who live up to the rules 
and the ordinances, and so on, even though 
they don't, perhaps, believe in them for 
themselves. 

And it may possibly be the case that the 
Soviet Union, after this experience of trying 
to buck everything, may be feeling that it 
may be more convenient for them to conform 
to some of the rules and practices of a 
civilized community. 

I don’t think for a minute that they have 
got religion, or have been converted, but it 
just may be, as a practical matter, they may 
think they can get along better by conform- 
ing to some of these rules and practices 
which normally govern—— 

The PRESDENT. Yes. 

Mr. Duties. A civilized community. And 
I think that is a possibility which is at least 
worth exploring and that this meeting will 
give a further chance to explore it. And it 
may at least set up new processes for a solu- 
tion of some of these great problems—prob- 
lems like the unification of Germany, the 
problem of levels of armament, the problem 
of atomic weapons, the problem of the satel- 
lite countries, the problems created by inter- 
national communism, which is such a pest 
around the world. If we can begin to think 
about how those problems can be solved, by 
a new spirit and a new purpose to their solu- 
tion, then I think that something of good 
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can come out of this meeting. And I just 
do feel that we can face the future with new 
confidence, because these policies that we 
have adhered to, which have involved sac- 
rifice, been supported by the American peo- 
ple on a bipartisan basis, they are beginning 
to pay off. And I think if we stick to those 
policies we are going to be all right. 

The danger is that we relax and think 
that these policies have served their pur- 
pose, therefore let's switch to something 
different. 

The proper thing is, these policies work, 
therefore let's stick to them. If we do that, 
then I think we can face the future with 
new confidence. 

The PRESIDENT. In a word, we want to stay 
strong and will stay vigilant, but we are not 
going to extinguish the hope that a new 
dawn may be coming, even if it rises—the 
sun rises very, very slowly. 

Thank you very much, Foster. It has 
been a real privilege to hear such a brilliant 
report on a very significant 2 weeks. 

Mr. Duties. Well, it has been a great op- 
portunity for me, Mr. President, to have this 
chance to tell you these things. 


JUSTICE OWEN J. ROBERTS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to join those who earlier 
paid tribute to Justice Owen J. Roberts. 
With his passing, I have lost a valued 
friend of many years. He was a great 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and a 
steadfast worker for many worthy in- 
ternational causes. 

Born on May 2, 1875, in Philadelphia, 
Owen Roberts obtained his law degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania at 
the age of 20. He gained considerable 
attention as assistant district attorney of 
Philadelphia County, as a teacher of law 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and as 
a special United States Attorney General 
under President Coolidge. 

In 1930, President Herbert Hoover ap- 
pointed him to the Supreme Court, 
where he served with great distinction 
until his retirement in 1945. A lifelong 
Republican and a conservative, Owen 
Roberts never permitted any label to 
govern his decisions on the Court, Dur- 
ing the 1930’s his vote often was the 
deciding one. His vote upheld the 
Wagner Act and the unemployment pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. He 
was strongly opposed to the famous 
Court-packing plan. As a bridge be- 
tween conservative and liberal thinking 
in the Court, Justice Roberts’ position 
was a vital one. 

In 1942, he was appointed Chairman 
of the Commission To Investigate the 
Pearl Harbor Attack. 

After his retirement from the Court, 
Justice Roberts continued to contribute 
his great talents and energies to many 
activities. For a time he served as dean 
of the law school of the University of 
Pennsylvania. As president of the 
Atlantic Union Committee, Justice 
Roberts worked long and hard for peace 
and for a stronger unity between the 
United States and the nations of West- 
ern Europe. 

His was indeed a full and profitable 
life. His many contributions to a better 
America and a better world will not soon 
be forgotten. 

Mrs. Smith joins me in expressing 
deepest sympathies to Mrs. Roberts and 
to their daughter and two grandchildren. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks editorials on 
Owen J. Roberts, from the New York 
Herald Tribune and from the New York 
Times of May 18. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OWEN. J. ROBERTS 


Justice Owen J. Roberts was one of those 
stalwart, independent characters that in 
every generation come along to put their 
special mark on the Supreme Court. A life- 
long Republican, appointed by President 
Hoover in 1930, he eluded classification in 
any narrow terms. His decisions frequently 
determined which side of the Court should 
have the majority, and they could rarely be 
predicted in advance. His general views 
seemed to shift as the broad popular think- 
ing of the country came to accept the social 
legislation of the thirties. He was a judge 
who upheld precedent and principle; but 
he was also one of those statesmen who have 
kept the Supreme Court from falling into a 
position of sterile obstruction. 

Justice Roberts’ early career had been 
marked by brilliance in his studies and by 
a rapid rise in the fields of both business 
and education. His experience as a pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Penn- 
sylvania gave him not only the exact legal 
knowledge which served him in good stead 
on the Nation’s highest court. It also left 
him with the ability to deliver his opinions 
clearly, usually from memory, in a style that 
even the layman could understand. His 
robust physical energy, lasting into old age, 
enabled him to accept a heavy load of 
opinion writing. 

The possession by any nation of men cf 
Justice Roberts’ independent stripe, whose 
sound judgment is instinctively trusted, is 
an invaluable asset. To such as he, when a 
supreme controversy rages, men can look 
with confidence for an unbiased appraisal 
of the facts. And so it was that Justice 
Roberts was chosen to head the Commission 
which investigated the disaster at Pearl Har- 
bor. He continued to work after his retire- 
ment, promoting causes he believed in, par- 
ticularly a more effective form of inter- 
national government than he felt was pro- 
vided by the United Nations. He died yes- 
terday after a full life, a man whose efforts 
had won him great success and whose qual- 
ities had won the universal respect of his 
fellow countrymen. 


Owen J. ROBERTS 


The career of Justice Owen J. Roberts as 
a member of the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States for 15 years, as a suc- 
cessful lawyer in Philadelphia before and 
after his judicial service, as a prosecutor in 
connection with the Teapot Dome scandal, 
as chairman of the commission to investi- 
gate what happened at Pearl Harbor, and 
as a leading figure in many public, educa- 
tional, and communal causes, was one in 
which the bench and bar of this country 
may well take pride. He possessed complete 
intellectual integrity and was a most con- 
scientious workman. 

His service on the bench encompassed the 
era which dealt with much of the early New 
Deal legislation of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. Although Justice Roberts had 
always been a conservative Republican, it 
soon became evident that his conclusions 
on the bench resulted from independent 
judgment in each instance, with a minimum 
of political or philosophical prejudice, 

After Justice Roberts retired from the Su- 
preme Court bench, he served for a while 
as dean of the Law School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and his subsequent activi- 
ties identified him with causes which in his 
judgment would advance the cause of peace 
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in the world and benefit his native land. 
His was a broad and a full life, in which 
he attained the pinnacle of his profession 
and maintained always the respect and con- 
fidence of those with whom he worked and 
lived. Dying yesterday at the ripe age of 
80, he still leaves a void. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in common with my colleagues 
in the Senate I was deeply grieved to 
learn of the death of Owen J. Roberts, a 
great American, and a distinguished son 
of Pennsylvania, who served for 15 years 
as an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Justice Roberts passed away Tuesday, 
May 17, at the age of 80. 

Owen Roberts possessed one of the 
most brilliant legal minds of our country. 
In addition to his distinguished career 
on the bench and at the bar, he achieved 
outstanding distinction as an educator, 
as a leader in religious affairs, and as the 
author of many books and articles deal- 
ing with the Constitution. 

He was a life trustee of the University 
of Pennsylvania, where he served for 20 
years as a teacher of law, and later as 
dean of the law school. 

In 1946, he was elected president of the 
house of deputies of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the first layman ever 
to achieve that high honor. 

He took an active part in many civic 
and charitable activities, in which his 
able leadership was an inspiration to all 
who were associated with him. 

Justice Roberts retired from the Su- 
preme Court bench in 1945, after par- 
ticipating in decisions which had tre- 
mendous importance in shaping the 
course of our Nation. 

In recent years Justice Roberts 
directed his talents to the field of inter- 
national affairs, working to promote 
peace and better understanding among 
the free nations of the world. 

To the members of his family, I ex- 
tend my deepest sympathy. 


ALLEGATIONS OF IMPROPER AD- 
VERTISING OF OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, when the 
Federal taxes and certain restrictions on 
oleomargarine colored to resemble but- 
ter were removed, many of us were 
greatly concerned, not only because of 
the effect on our great dairy industry, 
but also because of the danger of viola- 
tions of fair-trade practices on the part 
of an industry which has sought to in- 
vade the dairy markets and trade on the 
age-long public acceptance of butter as 
an essential food in the human diet. 

There have been many reports of such 
practices, which we foresaw if oleomar- 
garine was allowed to be manufactured 
and sold in a form made artificially to 
resemble butter in color, texture, and 
taste. 

We are confronted at this time with 
depressed prices in dairy products, so 
serious as to present a national problem 
in our farm economy. 

Certainly a very large contributing 
factor has been the fact that the dairy 
producer, who is entirely dependent on 
the income from a dairy herd, has been 
forced into competition with a product 
which may taste the same and look the 
same, but is not the same as butter. 
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No one proposes prohibiting the sale 
of oleomargarine as a food product; but 
it should stand on its own, as such, and 
should not masquerade as butter. 

In three recent cases, where violations 
of the limited restrictions placed on oleo- 
margarine were alleged, the Federal 
Trade Commission, for the first time, has 
noted that certain oleomargarine manu- 
facturers are using advertising which 
implies that their brands are dairy 
products. Two of these manufacturers 
were ordered to stop these practices. A 
third case was sent back to the exam- 
iners, for new hearings. 

These decisions of the Federal Trade 
Commission, announced Monday, are 
significant and important. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
press announcement of the Federal 
Trade Commission, outlining the action 
taken with reference to the three cases 
of alleged improper advertising of oleo- 
margarine, be printed in the REcorD, as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

For the first time, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission today issued decisions under the 
new oleomargarine amendment to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. Two oleomar- 
garine manufacturers were ordered to stop 
using advertising which, by the use of dairy 
terms, conveys that their brands are dairy 
products within the meaning of the act. In 
a third action, the Commission concluded 
that the advertising by another company 
may be unlawful, and remanded the case to 
the hearing examiner for further proceed- 
ings. 

In opinions by Chairman Edward F. How- 
rey accompanying two of the decisions, the 
Commission explored in detail the legislative 
history of the oleomargarine amendment and 
concluded that “It was intended, we believe, 
to reach a form of advertising which through 
suggestion, the association of ideas, and the 
use of dairy terms may lead the consumer 
to believe that the oleomargarine in question 
is a dairy product.” All three of the deci- 
sions were reached by a unanimous Com- 
mission. 

Cease and desist orders were issued against 
the maker of Farm Queen, E. F. Drew & Co., 
Inc., 15 East 26th Street, New York City, and 
the maker of Reddi-Spred, Reddi-Spred 
Corp., 311 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
In the third case the Commission reversed a 
hearing examiner’s initial decision dismiss- 
ing a complaint against the Blanton Co., 
3400 North Wharf, St. Louis, Mo., which 
sells Creamo. 

In the case involving Farm Queen the 
Commission found that such statements in 
advertising as “Churned to delicate, sweet 
creamy goodness," “The same day-to-day 
freshness which characterizes our other 
dairy products,” represented or suggested 
that Farm Queen is a dairy product, In the 
case of Reddi-Spred, the Commission found 
misleading the emphasis in advertising on 
the unknown percentage of butter in this 
oleo coupled with the statement that it 
shouldn’t be confused with ordinary mar- 
garine because of its butter content. 

In remanding the Creamo product case for 
further proceedings, the Commission stated 
that certain advertising, as well as the name 
Creamo, standing alone, might lead people 
to believe this oleomargarine is a dairy 
product, 

Involved in each of these cases is the 1950 
oleomargarine amendment of the FTC act. 
This amendment, section 15 (a) (2) of the 
FTC act, declares misleading any represen- 
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tation, “made or suggested by statement, 
word, grade designation, design, device, sym- 
bol, sound, or any combination thereof,” that 
oleomargarine is a dairy product. 

Discussing this law in the Commission's 
opinion in the Drew Co. case, Chairman 
Howrey said, The real purpose of the amend- 
ment seems to be * * * to stop the practice 
of suggesting that oleomargarine is a dairy 
product by associating it with dairy 
terms . It was intended, we believe, 
to reach a form of advertising, which, 
through suggestion and the association of 
ideas, leads or may lead the customer to 
believe that the particular oleomargarine 
in question is a dairy product.” 

Referring to the Blanton Co. case, the 
Chairman stated, We are not dealing here 
with the usual misrepresentation case, that 
is, with false and misleading advertising 
which may have the tendency or capacity to 
deceive in violation of section 5 of the FTC 
Act, but solely with the question whether 
or not the respondent has through the use 
of any [of the methods named in the oleo- 
margarine amendment] suggested that the 
oleomargarine sold by it is a ‘dairy product’.” 

In the Drew Co. case, the Commission 
affirmed with modification an initial deci- 
sion by Examiner Everett F. Haycraft, issued 
July 29, 1954. Granting an appeal from that 
decision by counsel supporting the com- 
plaint, the Commission included among the 
prohibitions in the order the use of the 
phrase “country fresh.” 

This phrase, among others prohibited by 
today’s order, is contained in handbills, leaf- 
lets, and other advertising devices. Among 
the statements made are these: 

“Farm Queen margarine * * * is always 
country fresh * .“ 

“Starting now our drivers will have it for 
you with the same day-to-day freshness 
which characterizes our other dairy prod- 
ucts.” 

“+ + Churned to delicate sweet creamy 
goodness,” 

In the case of Reddi-Spred Corp., the Com- 
mission reversed an initial decision by Exam- 
iner Abner E. Lipscomb dated October 29, 
1954, which dismissed the complaint. 

In that case the Commission found that 
certain statements in the firm’s advertising 
suggest “that while it is technically oleo- 
margarine it is actually a dairy product.” 
Typical of the challenged advertisements 
used in newspapers, on television, and 
through other channels is the claim: 

“Reddi-Spred Brand * * * a premium oleo- 
margarine containing not only vegetable 
fats but also real fresh butter * * *. Yes; 
it’s the butter that makes it taste bet- 
ter * * * that’s why we say, Don't confuse 
ordinary margarine with Reddi-Spred. Com- 
pare it with any spread at any price * * +» 
Compare, but don’t confuse Reddi-Spred 
with ordinary margarine.” 

The Commission concluded that the fact 
Reddi-Spred is called oleomargarine in these 
ads does not preclude the suggestion that it 
is a dairy product. 

On this point Chairman Howrey, in the 
Drew case, after reviewing legislative debate 
on the oleomargarine amendment, stated: 
“The whole controversy leading up to 
amended section 15 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act seems to be based on the 
assumption that the word ‘oleomargarine’ 
is not by itself a sufficient negation; in other 
words, Congress seems to have conclusively 
presumed that many people think that the 
product, even when described by its correct 
name, is a dairy product and that the use 
of the name ‘oleomargarine’ does not pre- 
vent it from being palmed off to the public 
as such.“ 

Reversing Examiner Hayeraft's decision of 
November 8, 1954, in the Blanton Co. case 
which dismissed the complaint after the 
close of the case in chief of counsel support- 
ing the complaint, the Commission held that 
such statements as “better tasting because 
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it's made better with sweet fresh milk plus 
pure cream,” standing alone without qualifi- 
cation “might well lead some people to 
believe that the product is a dairy product.” 

In this case Chairman Howrey observed: 
“If all the advertising under scrutiny which 
used the name ‘Creamo’ or the terms ‘milk’ 
and ‘cream’ had clearly and conspicuously 
stated the percentages of cream and milk 
contained in the product, then they would 
have been sufficiently informative and would 
adequately have negated any suggestion that 
respondent’s ‘oleomargarine * * * is a dairy 
product’.” 

The chairman noted that some advertise- 
ments and radio continuity did include the 
statement, “contains 5 percent light cream.” 

According to the Oleomargarine Act its 
prohibitions do not “prevent a truthful, 
accurate, and full statement in * * * ad- 
vertisement of all the ingredients contained 
in * * * oleomargarine * * *.” 

This case was remanded to Hearing Exam- 
iner Haycraft “for further consideration in 
accordance with this opinion and [the opin- 
ion in the Drew Co, case]. 

The orders in the Drew Co. case and the 
Reddi-Spred Co. case in addition to contain- 
ing the prohibition against representing or 
suggesting that margarine is a dairy product 
provide: 

“That nothing contained in this order 
shall prevent the use in advertisements of a 
truthful, accurate, and full statement of all 
the ingredients contained in said product, 
or of a truthful statement that said product 
contains butter or any other dairy product 
provided the percentage thereof contained is 
clearly and conspicuously set forth.” 

The complaint against E. F. Drew & Co., 
Inc., was issued October 19, 1953; the com- 
plaint against Blanton Co., March 18, 1954; 
the complaint against Reddi-Spred, June 30, 
1954, 


RETIREMENT OF FEDERAL JUDGE 
ALBERT L. WATSON, MIDDLE DIS- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, 26 years ago, when I served as 
Republican State chairman of Pennsyl- 
vania, I had the pleasure of recommend- 
ing Albert L. Watson, an able and dis- 
tinguished jurist, for appointment to the 
Federal bench in the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania. 

Judge Watson has just submitted his 
resignation as Chief Judge to President 
Eisenhower. I call his retirement to the 
attention of the Senate because his out- 
standing service to his State and the Na- 
tion is deserving of the greatest praise. 

His unswerving devotion to the high- 
est principles of his profession honored 
the bench on which he served. Penn- 
sylvania is proud of Judge Watson. I 
am happy to join the citizens of the Key- 
stone State in extending to him our 
wholehearted and sincere appreciation 
and our best wishes for many years of 
health and happiness, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in my 
remarks an article from the Scranton 
(Pa.) Tribune which reviews Judge Wat- 
son's brilliant career. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JURIST USED FRANK, HAPPY PHILOSOPHY 

Federal Judge Albert L. Watson has the 
happy faculty of being able to blend cracker- 
barrel philosophy with the candor of a prize- 
fighter. 

When he addressed a class of 34 new citi- 
zens January 12, 1949, in his court, here, he 
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told them, in effect, to punch any Red on the 
jaw if they heard him run down the United 
States Government. 

His recommendation to “use physical 
force“ hit the headlines and made the Rus- 
sian press, drawing a bitter reply from Prav- 
da, the Communist Party newspaper in Mos- 
cow. 

By the same token, he can be mild and 
mellow, as when he made this statement, 
December 20, 1954: Being happy is not only 
a right, as held by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it is also a duty which we owe to 
ourselves and to others.“ 

At each yearly milestone, he usually had a 
statement for news reporters on his outlook 
on life. 

On December 5, 1951, when Scranton was 
in the throes of major industrial rehabilita- 
tion, he declared: “Scranton will never die 
because its people have faith and courage 
and the will to do things.” 

On November 20, 1952, when reports 
buzzed he was ready to retire, he said this: 
“My health is perfect, I enjoy my work, and 
I have given no thought whatsoever to step- 
ping down.” 

Perhaps he best exemplified his philosophy 
when he said on December 1, 1953: “I believe 
that nowadays the things to put aside for 
one’s old age is all thoughts of retirement.” 

Then he said this was his code,“ called 
“Things to Remember“ — The belief in God 
beyond everything, the value of hope, the 
virtue of tolerance, the spiritual quality of 
true courtesy, the sound of laughter, the 
pleasure of work, the God-given beauty of 
flowers, the challenge of life, the good for- 
tune of having good friends, the thrill of 
seeing justice done, the responsibility of citi- 
zenship, and the preservation of freedom.” 

Judge Watson has been an indefatigable 
worker. He once told a reporter the first 
case he tried when he became a Federal 
jurist already had been on the books for 12 
years. 

In one year, he also remarked, he turned 
out 83 opinions, including those of former 
Judge Albert W. Johnson, one-time colleague 
on the bench, who was off sick. 

During 1954, for example, he handled 57 
out of 151 cases, several of them major crime 
cases. From July 1953, to July 1954, he 
wrote 18 out of 40 opinions handed down 
by himself, and Judges John W. Murphy and 
Frederick V. Follmer. 

He says there is no backlog of cases in 
this district. It's current, and I'm glad,” he 
remarked. 

Judge Watson was born December 6, 1876, 
at Montrose, the son of Willoughby W. Wat- 
son, a lawyer, and Annie Marie Kemmerer, 
He was reared in the Mauch Chunk area, 
went to the School of Lackawanna here, and 
later to Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J., where he was editor of the school paper 
and literary magazine, was in the Banjo 
Club and Dramatic Club. 

He was a debater and a letter winner in 
baseball and football and was captain of the 
Dickinson House Championship football 
team. 

He went to Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass., earned his B. S. degree in 1901, and 
joined Psi Upsilon fraternity. There, too, he 
was a debater and was on the declamation 
team, also winning his letter in baseball and 
football. 

He studied law with the firm of Watson, 
Diehl, Hall & Kemmerer and later joined 
the firm. 

Judge Watson was admitted to the Lacka- 
wanna County courts December 15, 1902, to 
Orphans Court, on motion of his father, in 
the same month, and to the United States 
District Court, March 31, 1905. 

On March 3, 1908, he was admitted to the 
Superior Court; May 4, 1908, to the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, and March 31, 1909, 
to the circuit court of appeals. 

In 1917 he was named to a Commission 
On Investigation of Various Systems of Re- 
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cording Deeds, Mortgages, etc., for the State 
of Pennsylvania, In 1923 he was counsel for 
the Workmen's Compensation Bureau, and 
the same year was a trustee and president of 
the Board at Scranton State Hospital. 

Judge Watson was named to the Lacka- 
wanna County bench in 1926 by the late 
Gov. Gifford Pinchot, and in 1929 was ap- 
pointed by former President Hoover to 
the Federal bench in this Middle District. 

He is a member of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church and was a deacon of Second 
Presbyterian Church before its merger into 
the present congregation. He is a member 
of the American Bar Association, the Penn- 
sylvania bar and Lackawanna bar. 

Judge Watson is a 32d degree Mason, a 
member of Peter Williamson Lodge of Ma- 
sons, Irem Temple of the Shrine, and of 
the Alumni Council of Lawrenceville School. 

He is also a member of the University Club 
of 1 York City and the Waverly Country 
Club. 

His first wife, Mabel E. Watson, whom he 
married in 1902, died in 1923, and in 1930 
he married Effie Woodville Watson, who was 
socially prominent in New Orleans, where 
Judge Watson frequently has held court. 

He has two sons, Albert Leisenring Wat- 
son, Jr., and Righter Watson, and a stepson, 
Navy Capt. J. L. Warren Woodville, Jr., who 
is stationed near Paris, with Supreme Head- 
quarters, American Expeditionary Forces 
(SHEAF). 


DELAYS IN DISTRIBUTION OF SALK 
VACCINE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
not to exceed 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from California may 
proceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that it is high time that a 
number of misapprehensions about the 
Salk poliomyelitis vaccine and the activi- 
ties of the Public Health Service and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are clarified. 

It would be a matter of regret to me, 
and to many millions of American par- 
ents, if this subject should become in- 
volved in partisan politics. 

If this were to happen, it would cre- 
ate and foster needless uncertainty with 
respect to the vaccine’s value and safety. 

Moreover, it would make the efforts of 
all who are working with the problem— 
scientists, manufacturers, and public ad- 
ministrators—doubly difficult. Is it not 
time to reassess the situation and take 
a calm look at it? 

In the first place, let me say that I 
have the assurance of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service that 
there is no new ban on the vaccine, the 
headline of a local morning newspaper 
to the contrary withstanding. 

In her report to the President last 
Monday, Secretary Hobby clearly stated: 

Safety of the vaccine must be the para- 
mount consideration; and the questions re- 
lating to safety in quantity production must 
be determined by the best scientific advice, 
uninfluenced by any other factors. 


Furthermore, Surgeon General Scheele 
has repeatedly laid emphasis on safety. 

What are the facts? On April 27, after 
6 cases of paralytic polio appeared 
following vaccination with the product 
of 1 manufacturer, the Public Health 
Service acted swiftly and decisively, In 
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the interests of the children of America, 
it banned use of further lots of that com- 
pany’s vaccine. 

After long and careful consultations 
with the most eminent medical and sci- 
entific experts in America, including the 
discoverer of the vaccine himself, Dr. 
Jonas Salk, the Public Health Service 
concluded—again in the interest of safe- 
ty—that a doublecheck of the manufac- 
turing and testing processes of all manu- 
facturers should be undertaken. 

The inspections of two manufacturers 
have been completed and vaccine re- 
leased. The Surgeon General has said 
that the study of other manufacturers is 
proceeding as rapidly as possible. In the 
interest of the children of America, 
again, the Surgeon General has empha- 
sized that this process will move as rap- 
idly as is necessary to get the job done 
properly, but no more rapidly. 

Iam sure I speak for millions of Amer- 
icans in applauding this decision. 

With respect to the vaccine of the 
Cutter Laboratories which is under sus- 
pension, I am advised by the Surgeon 
General that samples of the finished 
vaccine and samples from key stages in 
the production are now undergoing ex- 
haustive testing at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. I have every faith that 
this study will be completed as rapidly 
as possible. 

Here are some further facts about this 
reappraisal: 

The Public Health Service staff has 
held extensive consultations with experts 
in virology and immunology, both before 
and after April 12. It has also con- 
ferred with the technical personnel of 
vaccine manufacturers to explore all 
steps in the manufacturing and testing 
process to evaluate recent experiences. 
Surely this is in the tradition of reasoned, 
scientific caution. 

As of May 13, announcement had been 
made that the Public Health Service had 
cleared 4,250,000 cubic centimeters of 
Parke Davis Co. vaccine. After a team 
visit to the Eli Lily Co. plant, it was 
announced that all previously cleared 
lots of their vaccine, amounting to 
3,600,000 cubic centimeters, were cleared. 
Both these clearances were immediately 
made known to the public. 

Earlier this week a team from the 
National Institutes of Health and a con- 
sultant visited the Wyeth Laboratories, 
Inc., in Marietta, Pa., and a team is now 
at the Pittman-Moore Co. in Zionsville, 
Ind. 
The Public Health Service has an- 
nounced, following press inquiries yes- 
terday, that it intends to complete its 
visit to Pittman-Moore and to await 
further information on Wyeth vaccine 
before it makes any announcement of 
further clearances. 

It is difficult for me to understand why 
some individuals seek to create public 
confusion by not accepting these facts 
and letting the Public Health Service 
continue its review in accordance with 
the high scientific principles which have 
traditionally guided it. 

Let me make this clear. I am advised 
by the Surgeon General that the Public 
Health Service has not called a halt in 
the vaccination program. It has not 
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banned vaccine again. These are the 
facts. 

Headlines and political speeches do 
not change them. It is difficult for me, 
as it must be for millions of parents, to 
understand why, at a time like this, any- 
one should attempt to play upon the 
emotions of American mothers and 
fathers for partisan reasons or in care- 
less disregard of the facts, and in so do- 
ing, discredit this wonderful vaccine. 

I have faith in the conscientiousness 
and integrity of the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service and his pro- 
fessional staff. I accept his counsel and 
judgment on poliomyelitis problems. I 
am willing to accept delays, in the inter- 
ests of sound scientific decisions. We 
need caution rather than headstrong ac- 
tion, calm and objective thinking rather 
than hysteria, rational scientific advice 
rather than political propaganda. Any 
injection of politics into this situation is 
not only unwarranted, but it is contemp- 
tuous of the high art and science of med- 
icine. It serves to hinder and obstruct 
the careful analysis which is necessary 
to safeguard the health and safety of 
American children. That is the first 
consideration of the Surgeon General. 
I submit that it is the only consideration 
which we, as Members of Congress, can 
countenance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, let me say 
to the Senator that it was my privilege 
to attend the hearings at which this 
subject matter was discussed. I also 
believe that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that this vital issue, pertaining 
to the health of the American people, 
particularly children, be considered care- 
fully, prudently, and in a thoroughly ob- 
jective manner. 

However, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor 1 or 2 questions. I have hesitated 
to ask these questions, but I think they 
are called for. 

Why was it tiat, in respect to this vac- 
cine, the United States Public Health 
Service did not institute early the kind 
of tests which it subsequently instituted? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator that I do not have all the scien- 
tific reasons. However, as I understand, 
tests were conducted, not only by the 
Public Health Service, but also by the 
Institute of Poliomyelitis, which has 
done such effective work in this fleld, as 
well as by Dr. Salk himself. 

As I recall, the data finally released 
indicated that the vaccine would not 
necessarily be 100 percent effective. In 
fact, the very first report indicated that 
it might not be 100 percent effective. In 
other words, until further inoculations 
were made, a certain number of cases of 
poliomyelitis might develop, but scien- 
tifically, they would not be any greater 
than the apparent possibilities indicated 
by the tests made by Dr. Salk and other 
doctors. It may be that if a person who 
had contracted poliomyelitis was given a 
shot of vaccine, the shot could act as a 
booster, as I understand. I am told that 
there is a possibility of such a thing hap- 
pening. I do not mean that poliomye- 
litis might develop from the shot alone, 
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but the shot might expedite the develop- 
ment of the disease. 

However, whatever the reason may be, 
when additional cases of polio developed, 
I believe the Public Health Service was 
on sound ground in taking the extra pre- 
caution of retesting the vaccine and re- 
examining the situation, to determine 
whether additional precautionary steps 
should be taken. 

I am told that in the development of 
vaccines, it is not an unusual situation 
for vaccine to be reexamined and re- 
tested. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I concur with that 
statement of the Senator from Califor- 
nia. However, I respectfully suggest to 
him that in the tests of 1954 every batch 
of vaccine was tested three times, in 
the laboratories of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, at the Salk laboratory, 
and at the manufacturer's laboratory. 
Extensive tests were made at those three 
laboratories. 

I further respectfully suggest that in 
1955, so I have been informed, one test 
is made, and that test is conducted at 
the manufacturer’s laboratory. Nothing 
further was done until the Cutter 
Laboratory vaccine was found to be de- 
fective. That discovery alerted the Pub- 
lic Health Service to the necessity of 
further tests. 

I also respectfully suggest that the 
Public Health Service now feels com- 
pelled to institute a much more intensive 
testing procedure than it had originally 
planned to undertake at the beginning. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Minnesota may be more scientifically 
capable than the Public Health Service. 
However, I remind the Senator that the 
Public Health Service has not been built 
up on any partisan basis. It has been 
built up under both Republican and 
Democratic administrations. Certainly 
the Service has competent and efficient 
men on its staff. I will not quarrel with 
the Public Health Service if it believes 
that out of a super abundance of caution 
it wishes to retest or reexamine its proc- 
esses with relation to the polio vaccine. 

As the Senator knows, the first and 
most important thing to consider is the 
effect of the vaccine on the children of 
the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no more 
time to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be granted 
2 more minutes, so that we may con- 
clude this colloquy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Minnesota may 
proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator from California that what 
the junior Senator from Minnesota is 
talking about is the procedure being 
followed to assure the efficacy and the 
safety of the vaccine. That is the most 
important factor. 

I am sure our laboratories are doing 
everything they can to assure safety and 
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efficacy. I feel, however, that there has 
not been, on the part of our Government 
laboratories, the fullest followthrough in 
terms of testing the vaccine that we had 
a right to expect. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I feel very keenly 
about this matter. I have a 7-year-old 
son who has already been inoculated. 
He is supposed to have his second in- 
oculation on the 27th of May. Judging 
by press reports, it is apparent that there 
is a great deal of uncertainty about this 
whole matter. Certainty should have 
been established on the day of the re- 
lease of the vaccine. We have had far 
too much “in and out” and “up and 
down,” and “release and holding back” 
on this very important subject, to the 
point where it has caused grave public 
concern. 

All I am asking is that there be the 
fullest examination and the fullest test- 
ing of the vaceine so that the American 
people may be reassured. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think that is pre- 
cisely what Dr. Scheele and other Public 
Health officers are endeavoring to do. 
But, as I understand, a scientist in the 
medical profession never freezes his 
thinking. I do not believe he should. 

If after what appeared to be adequate 
tests—and I do not believe that the 
Public Health officials would have re- 
leased any vaccine if they had not felt 
the tests of it had been adequate—there 
was even the remotest possibility of room 
for improvement by further tests of the 
vaccine, it was proper that such further 
tests be made, rather than that Public 
Health officials should freeze their 
thought on the subject. Accordingly, I 
believe the Public Health Service did 
precisely the right thing by calling a 
halt to the distribution and, in effect, 
saying, “We want to doublecheck the 
vaccine.” 

I can find no quarrel with that pro- 
cedure or point of view. I would rather 
have the Public Health Service do that 
than to say that there is no room for 
improvement. That line of thinking 
would not be in keeping with the prin- 
ciple of scientific research. I hope that 
we shall continue to improve the vaccine 
over the years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
us not have any charges made of poli- 
tics. I have three children within the 
age group of the vaccination. When I 
express my legitimate concern as to the 
efficacy and safety of the vaccine I do 
not want anyone to say that I am play- 
ing polities. 

The best way to keep politics out of 
the matter is to make sure that every 
statement which comes from the Public 
Health Service and from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare will 
not be retracted within 24 hours. There 
has been too much up and down and 
in and out on this matter. 

I respectfully suggest further that a 
sufficient explanation has not been 
given. I should like to know whether 
the vaccine which is now being used is 
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exactly the same vaccine which was pre- 
viously tested. 

I shall have further conversations and 
discussions in regard to this subject. I 
have been delving into this matter, as 
Dr. Scheele knows. I shall have further 
conferences with leading officials of the 
Public Health Service. I know a little 
bit about vaccine control. I desire to 
make clear, too, that I am not speaking 
only as a Senator but also as a father of 
3 boys aged 7, 11, and 13 years. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Minnesota, the reason I 
was concerned with this matter was that 
I read an article published in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald. I immediately contacted the Public 
Health Service and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to get 
the facts. I have stated the facts as 
they have been made known to me, The 
newspaper article is not an accurate 
presentation, and it may very well cause 
a great deal of alarm among parents. I 
fully agree with the Senator from Minne- 
sota that we are entitled to have the 
facts. We should have only the facts. 
Certainly we should not have, for what- 
ever the purpose may be—either because 
of misinformation or because of poli- 
tics—a disturbing of the situation when 
the whole subject is in the competent 
hands of the Public Health Service. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOwLAND] in his remarks on this very 
important subject. 

Mr. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, before presenting the ma- 
terial which I intend to submit, I should 
like to say to the distinguished minority 
leader that I agree with his recent re- 
marks that politics should not be intro- 
duced into the vital issue of the Salk 
vaccine. I have been corresponding with 
an official of the nation to the north, 
Canada, which also has been consider- 
ing this problem; and, following the 
morning hour, I expect to make some 
very brief comments on how we can learn 
from Canada’s methods of developing 
and distributing the Salk vaccine. I 
hope the distinguished minority leader 
will not have any business to call him 
elsewhere, because I should like him to 
hear how Canada handles the problem. 


THE ARMY’S NEW COMMAND MAN- 
AGEMENT SCHOOL AT FORT BEL- 
VOIR, VA. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be 
granted 2 minutes beyond the regular 
allotment of time to speak with refer- 
ence to the Army’s new Command Man- 
agement School at Fort Belvoir, Va. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none; 
and the Senator from Connecticut may 
proceed for 4 minutes. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, re- 
cently it was my pleasure to participate 
in the program of the Army’s new Com- 
mand Management School at Fort Bel- 
voir, Va. I should like to share with the 
Senate some of my thoughts and ob- 
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servations on this stimulating and en- 
couraging experience. 

As civilians we have in the past tended 
to regard the function of our Armed 
Forces as essentially limited to their ac- 
tivities in the event of war and quite ig- 
nored their responsibility for our con- 
tinuing defense in peacetime. In recent 
years, however, this dual attitude has 
been abandoned, for the world situation 
demands that we maintain effective and 
coordinated military forces. Even a 
country so magnificently endowed as is 
ours does not have unlimited resources 
at its disposal. Therefore, economy of 
resources, both material and human, is 
a most important requisite for our na- 
tional security. 

We in the Senate have recognized this 
fact, and once again the Army has dem- 
onstrated clearly and practically its un- 
derstanding of, and concern for, this ele- 
mental truth. With the establishment 
of the Command Management School, 
the Army is looking forward to the same 
success in the handling of its resources 
in nontactical missions as it has achieved 
in combat on so many battlefields scat- 
tered throughout the world. To insure 
this accomplishment and its related con- 
tribution to the combat effectiveness of 
our ground forces, the school has been 
placed under the jurisdiction of Gen. 
John E. Dahlquist, commanding general 
of the Continental Army Command, with 
the technical assistance and advice of 
Lt. Gen. Laurin L. Williams, comptroller 
of the Army. 

At the Command Management School 
the Army makes available to its senior 
officers and key civilian officials, and in- 
deed to selected representatives of all the 
Armed Forces, advanced business man- 
agement trends, techniques and training 
which will assist them considerably in 
fulfilling their increasingly complex and 
vital responsibilities. 

Today the Army finds itself engaged in 
the operation of many large scale busi- 
ness type activities; indeed, the Army 
and its activities constitute our coun- 
try’s largest business. This means that 
our military leaders must be familiar 
with business management as well as 
military strategy and tactics. The Com- 
mand Management School was estab- 
lished to fill this real need. 

Fort Belvoir, with its excellent facil- 
ities and proximity to the seat of gov- 
ernment, was selected as the site for the 
Command Management School, which, 
I am sure, will enhance the already 
splendid reputation of that efficient in- 
stallation. Fort Belvoir, as Senators 
know, is the Army’s engineer center. 
Also located there under the fine leader- 
ship of Maj. Gen. Louis W. Prentiss and 
his capable Chief of Staff Brig. Gen. Max 
S. Johnson are the Engineer School, the 
Army’s oldest school, and the Engineer 
Research and Development Laboratories. 
Because of the availability of suitable 
academic and administrative accommo- 
dations and the warm personal support 
of General Prentiss and General John- 
son, the Command Management School 
has a fine opportunity to grow and to 
develop to the utmost its great potential, 

A native of the great State of Con- 
necticut, Col. Frank Kowalski, Jr., is 
commandant of the school. He and his 
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carefully selected staff and faculty have 
performed their duties in such an ex- 
emplary fashion that in the short space 
of 7 months, the Command Management 
School has proved its worth so signifi- 
cantly that it has been established as a 
permanert activity with the Army 
school system. 

Every 4 weeks a new class of about 50 
senior officers and ranking civilian offi- 
cials, each with many years of valuable 
experience, is assembled at the school 
for the 3-week course. Under the guid- 
ance of the faculty, they pool their 
knowledge and experience to enlarge 
their comprehension of the nontactical 
management problems that are so much 
a part of our Armed Forces. Their dis- 
cussions and the problems considered 
are practical and realistic and so are the 
solutions presented by the class mem- 
bers. Efficiency, economy, increased 
production constitute the omnipresent 
theme in their work, a theme that we 
in the Senate can readily appreciate. 

The keen interest and enthusiasm of 
the class participants, their willing ac- 
ceptance of new procedures and tech- 
niques clearly indicate that for these 
men the learning process has not yet 
ended. The test for ideas is not their 
conformity to the traditional approach 
to Army management but rather 
whether or not they will work. 

As a result of the advanced instruc- 
tion they receive, graduates of the Com- 
mand Management School are equipped 
positively to assist in the elimination 
of the extraneous and wasteful, while, at 
the same time, substantially contribut- 
ing to the fighting effectiveness of our 
Armed Forces. The motto of the Com- 
mand Management School has living 
meaning for this new contribution to our 
national security and might well be ac- 
cepted by all of us: From knowledge the 
power of decision. 

I am very greatly honored, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by being given an opportunity to 
present this statement. 


MISS MARGARET PERRY, OF MON- 
MOUTH, OREG., HONORED AS 
TEACHER OF THE YEAR FOR 1955 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, we 
of the State of Oregon are justifiably 
proud of Margaret Perry, of Monmouth, 
Oreg., who has been selected as the 1955 
teacher of the year by McCall’s maga- 
zine. Our country is only going to be as 
good as the next generation of Americans 
can make it. Miss Perry is one of those 
unselfish individuals who are helping to 
prepare the coming generation for citi- 
zenship and a useful life ahead. 

Margaret Perry, who is a personal 
friend of both Mrs. Neuberger and my- 
self, has been accompanied to Washing- 
ton by two pupils selected by vote of her 
fourth-grade class. They are Sue Mull 
and Frank Richard (Dickie) Peterson. 
The editors of McCall’s have arranged a 
high honor in behalf of Miss Perry and 
her students, for they were received at 
the White House today by the President 
of the United States, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Recognizing the great importance of 
teachers to the Nation, McCall’s maga- 
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zine has honored an outstanding teacher 
each year for the past decade. I am 
happy to report that another teacher 
mentioned this year is likewise from Ore- 
gon, Miss Elsie May Cimino of the Union 
High School of Hillsboro. 

When we contemplate the public serv- 
ice of teachers like Margaret Perry and 
Elsie May Cimino, it should help to en- 
lighten us toward further popular sup- 
port of education. It also should serve 
to convince us that such unjust imposi- 
tions as special test oaths for school- 
teachers are not necessary to assure pa- 
triotism in our schools. 

My wife and I are proud of the fact 
that, during our tenure in the Oregon 
State Legislature, we fought for adequate 
financial support of education, for special 
pilot courses for retarded children, for 
basic school support from State funds 
for each pupil and against oaths singling 
out teachers and setting them apart from 
the rest of the population. 

Teachers like Margaret Perry help to 
justify an unselfish interest in education 
on the part of every citizen. The June 
issue of McCall’s says: 

Margaret Perry is an extraordinary teacher. 
She is, furthermore, a dedicated teacher. 
She devotes hours to the education of stu- 
dent teachers. 


Knowing Margaret Perry as I do, Mr. 
President, I am fully aware that she has 
accepted this high honor as teacher of 
the year principally because she realizes 
that she is a symbol of thousands of other 
teachers who share her devotion to learn- 
ing, to the ideals of our country and to 
the future welfare of America’s boys and 
girls. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article about Margaret 
Perry, entitled “McCall's Teacher of the 
Year,” from the issue of McCall’s maga- 
zine for June 1955, be reprinted in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MCCALL'S TEACHER OF THE YEAR—For 23 
Years MARGARET PERRY'S CAREER Has BEEN 
OTHER PEOPLE’s CHILDREN 


The fourth-grade students of the Mon- 
mouth Elementary School in Oregon staged 
a protest at the end of the last school year 
because their teacher, Miss Margaret Perry, 
couldn't be promoted to fifth grade along 
with them. The demonstration wasn’t very 
effective—Miss Perry is still teaching fourth 
grade—but it was gratifying proof of the 
affection her pupils have for the woman who 
has been named McCall's teacher of the year. 

This affection and respect is shared by Miss 
Perry’s principal, Dr. William F. Wagner, who 
says with a broad smile, “If all teachers were 
like Miss Perry there would be no need for 
principals.” Mothers of the fourth-graders 
are equally enthusiastic. “I don’t know how 
Miss Perry does it,” says a parent who moved 
to Monmouth last fall, but this year Ginny 
likes school. That never happened before.” 
And a student teacher who worked with Miss 
Perry last year is still talking about her as 
“the greatest influence for good in my short 
life.” 

There seems to be no question about it in 
Monmouth or among professional educators 
anywhere else in Oregon: Margaret Perry 
is an extraordinary teacher. She is, further- 
more, a dedicated teacher. Such time as she 
can spare away from the classroom she gives 
to a dozen or more organizations which are 
aimed at improving the standards of the 
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profession and widening public interest in it. 
She devotes hours to the education of stu- 
dent teachers. Her conversation and her 
reading are primarily about education, and 
most of her close friends are teachers. “But 
the most important thing I do,” says Miss 
Perry, “is to teach children.” 

What is it that makes Margaret Perry so 
unusual a teacher? One factor is certainly 
her personality. She has an infectious 
warmth that has a way of spreading over to 
other people. She has friendly eyes, and a 
smile that brightens her face and brings an 
immediate response from those with whom 
she is speaking. Always calm and appar- 
ently easygoing, she has a fine sense of 
humor and a pleasant, hearty laugh. Her 
superintendent, Henry Tetz, says, “If Mar- 
garet were standing in a group of people 
you wouldn’t notice her particularly. But 
put her in front of a class of pupils or a 
gathering of teachers and everyone imme- 
diately responds to her.” 

Anyone watching her class in action can 
see that response. She has taught her boys 
and girls to like reading, and because they 
like it they read well. Enjoy these stories, 
rather than read them, is her assignment to 
her students. They can, and often do, get 
up on their feet and address the class. They 
know how to work with others. They can 
originate ideas. 

A child arriving in class the first thing in 
the morning may find a book on his desk 
that Miss Perry has selected for him. Be- 
cause Miss Perry is so interested in him the 
child feels a comfortable self-confidence. 
The fourth-grader may have something very 
personal to relate to Miss Perry—about the 
violin he has with him, a recent visit to the 
dentist, his haircut, a new rock for the 
science table collection, a Walt Disney tele- 
vision show. The teacher is genuinely in- 
terested. 

She listens to troubles, keeps confidences. 
And she remembers throughout the day that 
Susie’s thoughts may be wandering off to 
her mother, who is ill, or her father, who's 
off on a business trip. She makes each one 
feel that being there makes a difference to 
the teacher and the class. 

This sense of belonging is increased by 
Miss Perry’s emphasis on participation. 
There are a pupil president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, host and hostess, and 
these offices are filled each month by dif- 
ferent children elected by the class. Those 
who hold office, as well as those who don't, 
have daily functions and responsibilities. 

In every subject (“I teach everything from 
physical education to music,” she says), Miss 
Perry proceeds on the theory that children 
are eager to learn. There's no satisfaction 
she knows that quite equals the expression 
on a child’s face when he realizes he has 
learned something. For this reason she 
never tires of the children’s questions, and 
she tries painstakingly to answer them. 
She will work over a subject with a class 
until she is confident that everyone under- 
stands it. “I thought I had a lot of patience,” 
one of her student teachers confessed, “until 
I saw Miss Perry at work.” 

Her success in making school a lively ex- 
perience for her pupils is borne out by the 
pupils themselves. They love school, and, 
as any observer in their classroom can see, 
are in no hurry whatsoever to leave at the 
end of the school day. One guest was 
amazed, when he walked into Miss Perry's 
classroom recently, to find the students ac- 
tually playing school during a recreation 
period. 


Almost as long as she can remember Mar- 
garet Perry, who is now 41, has had the 
ambition to be a good teacher herself and to 
help others become good teachers. It 
started when she entered the first grade 
in a rural school near Winner, S. Dak., and 
continued as she began to teach 23 years 
ago—when she was 18 years old—in a two- 
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room rural school. Here she had every age 
and every subject from the 4th through 8th 
grades. In 1945 she went to Hillsboro, Oreg., 
to accept an elementary-school job offered 
by her former superintendent in Winner. 
Five years later she moved to Monmouth. 

One remarkable feature about the Mon- 
mouth Elementary School is that it is in 
one of the few school districts in the coun- 
try where a teacher may earn more than the 
majority of her pupils’ parents. Miss Perry 
is paid $5,000 a year. The average income 
in this farm community of 5,000 is some- 
where in the neighborhood of $3,500. 

The school, which takes its pupils both 
from Monmouth and the neighboring town 
of Independence, is affiliated with the Ore- 
gon College of Education, and its buildings 
are right on the college campus. In addi- 
tion to her fourth-grade duties Miss Perry, 
along with the majority of her 14 colleagues, 
teaches student teachers. All the teachers 
at the school, with one very youthful ex- 
ception, have a master’s degree, and they 
average 5.3 years of training in education. 

Miss Perry cherishes especially two 
mementos of her career. One is from a 
9-year-old named Sammy who arrived very 
early at school one morning and left a rose 
on her desk with a note: “To Miss Perry.” 
He suddenly remembered there were two 
Miss Perrys in the school, so he added a sec- 
ond line: “To big Miss Perry with love from 
Sammy.” 

The other is a letter from a former stu- 
dent teacher. “I want to thank you,” the 
letter reads, “for demonstrating to me so 
clearly what a really good teacher is like. I 
have gathered a world of materials, but I 
don't believe they will mean as much to me 
as your lesson in how a teacher can bring 
out the good in a class. You have been so 
human and lovable, and when I get to be 
a bright light in teaching you will know 
that you had quite a share in the doing.” 


POWER STRUGGLE AT HELLS 
CANYON 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an excellent ar- 
ticle from America, an eminent national 
weekly magazine. The author, Father 
Mark J. Fitzgerald is a distinguished 
economist and a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

Father Fitzgerald has presented the 
Hells Canyon controversy in a nutshell. 
Since his deadline, a Federal Power Com- 
mission examiner has found that the 
high dam is the better project. For var- 
ious dubious reasons based on a rather 
strange construction of the Federal 
Power Act, he recommended a license for 
only one of the Idaho Power Co. dams 
and dismissal of the applications for the 
other two small company dams. So when 
this article is read, it should be noted 
that the company plan has been rejected 
in large measure by the FPC examiner, 
The dam for which a license was rec- 
ommended would have an installed ca- 
pacity of only 360,000 kilowatts. 

I recommend this article to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and all citizens con- 
cerned about full and wise development 
of the Nation’s natural resources, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Power STRUGGLE aT HELLS CANYON 
(By Mark J. Fitzgerald) 

Congress now has before it legislation (S. 
1333) to authorize Federal construction of a 
high dam on the Snake River in famed Hells 
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Canyon, Idaho, the deepest gorge in North 
America. Yet for many months the Federal 
Power Commission has been weighing argu- 
ments, presented in a year-long hearing, for 
and against the request of a license by a 
private power company to build three small 
dams in place of this large Federal dam. 


THE QUEST FOR KILOWATTS 


The Pacific Northwest's hope for freedom 
from the status of an economic colony con- 
trolled by the East lies in its largely un- 
tapped resource, falling water. Apart from 
a declining, seasonal timber industry, and 
some minerals, there is not much else on 
which to build an industrial economy. 
Though the Columbia River Basin in the 
Northwest, which includes Hells Canyon, has 
42 percent of the Nation’s hydroelectric 
power, it is only about one-seventh de- 
veloped. Thirty million kilowatts of low- 
priced power could actually be drawn from 
the rivers of this area, and low-cost kilo- 
watts are the key to increased industrial 
growth, 

If the water resources in the Columbia 
Basin remain only fractionally developed, 
over one-tenth of the country’s land area 
will be retarded economically. Already ex- 
pansion of the electro-process industry, 
which was hardly known in the Northwest 
before Grand Coulee Dam was built, has come 
to a halt because new starts for power dams 
have not been forthcoming. Industry fears 
a serious kilowatt shortage within the next 
decade. The electro-process industry now 
accounts for over one-third of the total 
regular consumption of electric power in 
the Columbia region and is the means by 
which the area hopes to attain leadership 
in the production of phosphates, aluminum, 
and its lighter and stronger rival, titanium, 

Present power requirements in the North- 
west are expanding every 10 years at over 
twice the national average. In 1953 it was 
estimated that energy supplied the North- 
western States by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration was 438 percent above the 
amount supplied in 1940. The power needs 
for the entire Nation during that time in- 
creased only 212 percent. Since World War 
II. population has increased almost one- 
third in the Northwest as against half that 
percentage for the country. Despite lagging 
industrial expansion, heavy requirements for 
electric service by farm and residential users 
have steadily increased the power consump- 
tion in this area since 1945. 

To meet the future demand for electric 
power in the Northwest, almost 11 million 
kilowatt-hours will have to be available by 
1963. Without new construction starts, how- 
ever, capacity in 1963 will be short of require- 
ments by more than 1 million kilowatt- 
hours. Moreover, nonindustrial needs will 
consume all the scheduled power increases 
during that time. On this basis, the pros- 
pect for industrial expansion in the Colum- 
bia Basin is a bleak one. 


TWO PROPOSALS 


Consistent with his far-sighted belief that 
every river should serve the public in as 
many different ways as possible, President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1908 ordered that the 
Hells Canyon powersite, as part of the forest 
reserves, be placed under the protection of 
the Federal Government. It was Theodore 
Roosevelt's firm conviction that a river sys- 
tem from its headwaters to the sea is a single 
unit and should be treated as such. The 
entire Columbia River Basin, of which the 
Snake River is an important tributary, well 
illustrates the many purposes which can be 
served by treating a river as a single sys- 
tem. Hydro-power, flood control, irrigation, 
and navigation, all can be developed on a 
vast scale if the water resources of the area 
are properly balanced and coordinated. 

After years of study by the Corps of Army 
Engineers it became evident to this agency 
that a high dam at Hells Canyon would be 
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an essential part of a comprehensive plan 
of water storage for the Columbia River 
Basin. This dam would provide maximum 
storage to impound the high river flow each 
spring, both to prevent flood damage and to 
harvest an ample supply of water for the 
heavy power demands each winter. 

Army engineers consider Hells Canyon the 
strategic site to help avert a recurrence of the 
disastrous flood of 1894, which, if repeated in 
our time, would cause damage estimated at 
$350 million, Without a coordinated system 
of storage dams in the Columbia River Basin, 
the area will remain subject to such di- 
vergent calamities as the 1948 flood, which 
took 50 lives and caused $100 million in 
damage, or the fall and winter drought of 
1952, which ruined crops and caused in- 
dustrial unemployment because of the low 
supply of hydropower. 

In the Columbia Basin it is becoming evi- 
dent that water must be harvested as care- 
fully as any life-giving crop so that it can 
be used for a variety of purposes before 
finally reaching the Pacific. Water is wealth, 
and fortunately can be stored in the moun- 
tains by building dams. Otherwise the 
Northwest could not be sanguine about 
facing its mounting dependence on this 
precious commodity. 

As an alternative project to the high Fed- 
eral dam at Hells Canyon, the Idaho Power 
Co., largely owned in the East, seeks au- 
thorization to build three private low dams 
on the Snake River. If all three of these 
dams were actually built, they would pro- 
vide only one-fourth the water storage of 
44 million acre-feet projected for the Fed- 
eral dam. Moreover, the three low dams 
would generate no more than 885,000 kilo- 
watts of power as compared with 1.46 mil- 
lion kilowatts possible with the high dam 
at Hells Canyon. 

These points of difference on storage and 
power serve to challenge the entire policy 
of river development laid down by Theodore 
Roosevelt when he first set down the Na- 
tion’s conservation program. Multipurpose 
use of the Snake River for power, irrigation, 
and flood control would be forever restrict- 
ed under the three-dam plan. Each year 
there would be 575,000 kilowatts less power 
than with the high dam. 

To gage the significance of this loss, it 
may be noted that the economic impact of 
electric power from Grand Coulee Dam has 
enabled its operator, the Bonneville Power 
Administration, to estimate accurately the 
number of new jobs and households, the 
value of new investment and tax revenue 
which can be expected from each additional 
million of kilowatts added to the Northwest 
power pool. Using this guide, 575,000 less 
kilowatts each year would mean 26,000 fewer 
jobs in industry and about the same number 
lost in the service trades. Payrolls would 
fail to expand by $180 million, and future 
production would lag by more than one-half 
billion dollars each year. 

The reduction in stored water from the 
use of the three dams would lower by 570,000 
kilowatts the power potential of other dams 
in the Columbia Basin below Hells Canyon, 
since water for power production can be 
used repeatedly as it flows downstream. The 
yearly value of this amount of power loss 
has been estimated at over $11 million. This 
permanent block to power expansion in the 
Hells Canyon area would intensify the al- 
ready predicted power shortage and serve to 
make power a high-cost commodity, there- 
by further hampering industrial develop- 
ment. 

MULTIPURPOSE DEVELOPMENT 


The somewhat more than a million acre- 
feet of water storage possible with the three- 
dam project would be insufficient as an aid 
to flood control. In contrast, the Hells 
Canyon Dam, since it could store over 4 
times this amount of water, is listed as 1 
of the 5 major reservoirs projected under 
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the main flood-control plan for the Columbia 
Basin, 


Opponents of the Hells Canyon project 
have argued that its vastly greater storage 
capacity would take more water from the 
Snake River than can be spared in view of 
the irrigation necessary in southern Idaho. 
On this point the records of the United 
States Geological Survey show that there is 
enough water in the Snake River, in the 
driest years and after all irrigation diversion, 
to fill two reservoirs of the size proposed for 
Hells Canyon. 

Studies by independent experts confirm 
the position that there will be enough water 
in the Snake River to provide for all de- 
mands of irrigation and for the economical 
operation of Hells Canyon Dam as well. 
Further, Senate bill 1333 declares that all 
present and future irrigation rights on the 
Snake River are safeguarded in the Hells 
Canyon project, since storage will begin only 
after irrigation needs are met. Besides ir- 
rigation, it is estimated that the reservoir at 
Hells Canyon, coordinated with other storage 
dams on the Columbia and the Snake Rivers, 
will make available in the Columbia Basin 
500 miles of low-cost water transportation, 
a boon to manufacturers and farmers. 


LONG-RANGE ECONOMY 


Estimates by consulting engineer John S. 
Cotton place the outlay for the Federal Hells 
Canyon Dam at about $534 million, com- 
pared with approximately $340 million for 
the 3-dam project. Mr. Cotton emphasizes, 
however, that the lower cost of the 3-dam 
scheme is more than offset by the permanent 
loss to the Northwest each year of 575,000 
kilowatts of regular power with an annual 
value of $5.9 million. Judging the 2 projects 
for economic feasibility, he approves the 
high dam because it assures full develop- 
ment of power resources. 

At the Hells Canyon Dam, the cost per 
kilowatt-year would be under $21, compared 
to almost $40 with the 3-dam construc- 
tion. This big difference of $19 in rates 
would be a lasting barrier to extensive in- 
dustrial and irrigation development under 
the Idaho Power Company plan. Factors 
helping to explain the lower rate for Hells 
Canyon power are the superior engineering 
design, more economical power loads, better 
pooling of power and long-range planning of 
transmission service. The oft-cited tax re- 
turn of almost $10 million per year predicted 
from the 3-dam project appears small com- 
pared to the loss of tax revenue of 414 times 
that amount on income and investment from 
private enterprise which would be excluded 
from the area because of the high power 
rates. 

The low power rates under the Federal 
project, by promoting private investment and 
employment, assure payment within 50 years 
of the cost of Hells Canyon Dam plus inter- 
est. For similar reasons, other Federal dams 
in the Northwest such as Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee are years ahead on their pay- 
ment schedules, with an interest charge of 
5 percent and ample reserves in addition. 

Mindful of the long-range benefits at stake, 
the issue of Hells Canyon should be judged 
on the basis of whether public authority or a 
private power concern can better serve the 
country’s interest here. Included in that 
broad consideration are the many private 
utility companies themselves, whose low- 
head dams stand to gain from falling water 
which would be sent them from the reser- 
voir at Hells Canyon. For private enterprise 
in general, it should not be forgotten that 
Grand Coulee, a public project comparable 
to the Hells Canyon Dam, has done more 
to encourage expansion of private industry 
than numbers of small, single-purpose dams 
privately owned. 

Key questions posed about the whole issue 
of Helis Canyon are whether there shall be 
maximum or merely fractional development 
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of our water resources; whether the recom- 
mendations in the exhaustive No. 308 Report 
on the Coumbia Basin brought out by the 
Corps of Army Engineers after years of re- 
search shall be followed or scrapped; whether 
the Pacific Northwest is to expand economi- 
cally with low-cost power or be hamstrung 
industrially because of the high price of 
kilowatts. 

Much more is in question than just Hells 
Canyon itself. If this power source fails of 
realization, a number of other dams pro- 
jected in the Columbia Basin may face Con- 
gressional rejection because their economic 
feasibility depends on coordination with 
Hells Canyon. In a larger sense the national 
conservation policy first set forth over 50 
years ago is facing serious danger. In- 
valuable power sites throughout the Nation, 
which have long been under public protec- 
tion as part of the Federal conservation pro- 
gram, may become easy prizes for private 
exploitation at public expense. 

Should the Federal Power Commission rule 
in favor of the 3-dam project it would be 
tantamount to discarding the historic princi- 
ple laid down by Theodore Roosevelt, and 
later made part of the Federal Power Act. 
This states that for successful development 
of our waterways we should follow a general 
plan prepared by the best experts in the field 
and providing for every potential use of a 
river. Congress could still set aside an FPC 
ruling for the 3-dam project by directly 
authorizing construction of Hells Canyon 
Dam. In the same legislation it could, for 
future guidance of the Commission, reaffirm 
in even more emphatic language what is 
meant by a full and comprehensive develop- 
ment of water resources. 


PROPOSED AGREEMENT FOR CO- 
OPERATION WITH NATO CON- 
CERNING ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
May 4 the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy filed its report (No. 267) with the 
Senate on the proposed Agreement for 
Cooperation with NATO. This proposed 
agreement was to be signed on NATO’s 
behalf by 14 countries. 

On May 12, 1955, Secretary Wilson in- 
formed our committee that Germany 
would also sign this document since it 
had been admitted to NATO on May 6. 
In the opinion of Mr. Wilson, this makes 
no change in the proposed agreement 
requiring resubmission to the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
Secretary Wilson's letter printed in the 
Recorp at this point in order to com- 
plete the public record with respect to 
this proposed agreement for cooperation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 12, 1955. 
Hon. CLINTON ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: On April 13, 
1955, the President, pursuant to section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy a proposed agreement for cooperation 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
regarding atomic information. This agree- 
ment will be with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and the text provides that it 
will be signed on behalf of the Organization 
by the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

After the proposed agreement, as sub- 
mitted by the President, has been before 
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the joint committee for the 30-day statu- 
tory period, the agreement should be signed 
by all of the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. On this basis, it will come into ef- 
fect when all of the parties to the Treaty 
have given notification to the United States 
that they are bound by the terms of the 
agreement as is required by paragraph 1 of 
article VI of the agreement. 

On April 1, the Senate gave its advice and 
consent to German accession to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and on May 6, 1955, the 
Federal Republic became the 15th member 
of NATO. 

In view of the foregoing, and after con- 
sideration of the legal aspects of this situ- 
ation, the Acting Secretary of State and I 
have determined that Germany should sign 
the proposed agreement at the end of this 
month along with the other 14 NATO mem- 
bers. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WILSON. 


ENDORSEMENT OF POSTAL PAY BILL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor the text of a tele- 
gram relating to the postal pay increase 
bill. The letter was sent to President 
Eisenhower by Donald S. Leonard, who 
was the Republican nominee for Gov- 
ernor of Michigan last year. I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter sent to me by Mr. W. C. 
Doherty, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

There being no objection, the telegram 


and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
Hon. Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER, 

The President, Washington, D. C.: 

I am confident that your approval of S. 1, 
providing for a long overdue and much de- 
served pay increase for postal employees will 
receive the overwhelming endorsement of 
Michigan citizens who are in sympathy with 
the plight of the postman and favor a realis- 
tic consideration of his wage problem con- 
sistent with other governmental and industry 
pay advances. 

As the 1954 Republican nominee for gov- 
ernor, I feel that the national administration 
should support the action of the Congress 
especially when it is considered that the per- 
centage differential of this bill over other 
proposals only amounts to the cost of one 
quart of milk daily per employee. 

DONALD S. LEONARD. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1955. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Attached hereto is 
a copy of a very interesting telegram sent to 
President Eisenhower under date of May 14. 
You had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Donald 
S. Leonard in the Senate reception room to- 
day. 

Mr. Leonard, the Republican nominee for 
Governor of Michigan last year, is very sin- 
cere in his support of the postal-pay measure 
presently in the White House. The thought 
occurs that it would be wholesome indeed if 
you could possibly insert the telegram in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at your convenience, 

With kind regards and all good wishes, I 
Temain 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. DOHERTY, 
President. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ROAD PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor certain editorials 
commenting on the President’s road 
plan. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the Ro- 
ond, as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal ‘of 
February 28, 1955] 


LET'S KNow WHERE WE ARE GOING ON 
HicHway PROGRAM 


Some of President Eisenhower's enthusi- 
asm for a giant highway-construction pro- 
gram seems to have drained away. 

Last July the administration’s $50 billion 
“grand plan” set the Governors of the 48 
States back on their heels when it was 
presented by Vice President Nrxon at their 
annual conference, But last week the 
President’s message to Congress was a mild 
recitation of highway needs and a hesitant 
endorsement of the controversial financing 
scheme proposed by the Presidential High- 
way Study Committee headed by Gen. Lucius 
Clay. 

Mr. Eisenhower accepted the Clay com- 
mittee’s estimate that Federal, State, and 
local governments should spend $101 bil- 
lion in the next 10 years on highway con- 
struction. He accepted the further recom- 
mendation that Federal spending of $31 
billion be concentrated primarily on the key 
40,000-mile interstate highway system. But 
then he dumped into the lap of Congress the 
most important problem of all—how the 
Federal share should be financed, 

The Clay committee had recommended a 
Federal highway corporation to float $20 bil- 
lion in 30-year bonds. These bonds would 
be outside the Federal debt—yet would have 
to be paid off by annual appropriations from 
Congress. 

The president didn’t wholly embrace this 
scheme, perhaps because it had been de- 
nounced by Senator Brno, of Virginia, and 
other Democrats. His message said only 
that he was “inclined to the view that it is 
sounder to finance this program by special 
bond issues. Yet Congress was 
offered no alternative guidance. 

Since the problem is so largely back where 
it started, the most searching study of the 
whole program is warranted. Few will deny 
that our highways are in bad shape. The 
Federal Government has a primary interest 
in the interstate system which links 90 per- 
cent of the population centers of 50,000 or 
more and carries 20 percent of the rural 
traffic. But with demands for defense, edu- 
cation, and other needs so pressing, dare 
we go overboard on highway construction? 

Rebuilding our highways is not going to 
be cheap and easy for the Federal, State, or 
local governments. Hocus-pocus financing, 
such as the Clay committee recommended 
and the President is “inclined to,“ won't 
solve the money problem by trying to cover 
it up. 

Let's first make absolutely certain what 
our legitimate needs are, then build sound- 
ly and economically for both present and 
future, 

{From the Portland (Maine) Express of 
February 24, 1955] 
SOMETHING SMELLY HERE 

To finance the Federal Government’s 
share of a proposed multi-billion-dollar 
highway building program, the Eisenhower 
administration proposes establishing a Fed- 
eral Highway Corporation, The corporation 
would be empowered to issue bonds. The 
bonds would not be considered a part of the 
national debt, for some reason. The debt 
limitation law would therefore not apply in 
this case, 
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Democratic Senator Harry F. BYRD, of 
Virginia, cites a danger inherent in this 
type of spending. He sees it as a scheme 
establishing a precedent that might cause 
Congress to lose all control over the Federal 
budget. 

The Virginian calls the program inflation- 
ary, moreover, at a time when the economy 
is booming. And it seems to him that the 
administration “is proposing deficit spend- 
ing—and I don't know why.” 

Neither do we. There is a remarkable 
fishy smell about this whole proposal to take 
control away from the people's representa- 
tives in Congress and vest it in a new cor- 
porate authority. What is the big idea? 

Why was Congress empowered to set a 
ceiling over the Federal debt if the Govern- 
ment can set up corporations which borrow 
money outside of the budget, corporations 
whose debts are not included in the national 
total? 

Says Senator Byrn: 

“If they can set up a corporation to bor- 
row money outside the budget and the debt 
limit to build roads, they can do anything.” 

The Senator is right. Once the precedent 
were established, the Government could set 
up independent corporations to borrow 
money for defense plants, housing, airports, 
collective farms, or projects similar to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Once the cor- 
porations were formed, Congress—the elected 
representatives of the taxpayers—would have 
little or no control over them. And it would 
be silly to say the borrowings of such cor- 
porations did not constitute a very real part 
of the public debt. 

A big new network of highways would cer- 
tainly be beneficial, for defense purposes as 
well as to meet the Nation's growing traffic 
needs. But it could be argued that we are 
making fairly good progress in that direction 
right now—and doing it without Federal 
pump priming. Gasoline taxes, State and 
Federal, are bringing in huge sums annually. 
There is no desperate need to borrow against 
the future for a Federal superhighway net- 
work, 

Certainly, if Federal bonds are issued, they 
should be issued as a part of the Federal 
budget and included as part of the Federal 
debt. 

Thoughtful Americans will not take kindly 
to any tricky financial schemes to evade the 
intent of our budget laws. Such trickery 
does not square with Mr. Eisenhower's earlier 
pledges of integrity, economy, and a balanced 
national budget. f 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle of 
February 26, 1955] 


PRESIDENT’s HIGHWAY PRrOPosaL Is RUNNING 
Into Rouen SLEDDING 


President Eisenhower's $100 billion Fed- 
eral highway program is running into all 
sorts of complications, as could be expected 
of so ill-advised a measure. One of the 
Senators who introduced the bill, Senator 
Francis Case, Republican of South Dakota, 
announced that he will not support the bill 
in its present form. Case said he hadn’t 
read the bill when he introduced it. 

Senator Harry Brno, Democrat of Virginia, 
Senate economy leader and one of the finan- 
cial experts of the Federal Government, 
termed sections of the bill “pork barrel” 
legislation. 

On the other side of the fence, some of 
the New Deal Democrats are blasting the 
proposal because they say it doesn’t go far 
enough. They contend that while the Presi- 
dent calls it a $100 billion Federal program, 
it actually would provide only $25 billion 
during the next 10 years. Only $25 billion. 

The New Dealers can't let the Eisenhower 
administration get away with bigger promises 
and bigger give-aways, so they’d like to top 
his fantasy with a superfantasy. 
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The divergence of congressional opinion on 
the Eisenhower program is revealing. It 
shows how difficult it is, seemingly impos- 
sible even, to get Congress back into a frame 
of mind to live within the Nation’s income. 
In this respect, the American people ob- 
viously are far ahead of congressional think- 
ing. Millions who voted for President Eisen- 
hower in 1952 thought they were voting for a 
balanced budget and an end to reckless 
spending by the Federal Government. They 
have not realized their hopes. 

The Eisenhower highway proposal is per- 
haps the greatest deviation from the Re- 
publican campaign promises of 1952. Not 
only because of the enormous amount of 
money involved; not only because it further 
centralizes power in Washington and cata- 
pults the Federal Government closer to na- 
tional socialism, but also because it pro- 
poses a dangerous new way for financing 
Federal give-aways, is the highway measure 
an ill-advised thing. The Federal Govern- 
ment would raise the money through the 
issuance of bonds of some authority to be 
set up, thus circumventing the national debt 
limit. 

Obviously, the bill will be warmly debated 
in the Senate and House, It is to be hoped 
that one of the bodies will kill it. 


{From the Oskaloosa (Iowa) Herald of 
February 25, 1955] 

Senator Brrp and others have already had 
something to say about this bookkeeping. 
The proposal is for the Federal Government 
to borrow some $25 billion from the public, 
spend it on roads, but then pretend that it 
has added not one penny to the Federal 
debt. It would do this by setting up a high- 
way authority which would do the actual 
borrowing but whose debts would be guaran- 
teed by the Treasury, just like any other Fed- 
eral debt. 

This would simply be a bit of shenanigans 
to get around the legal limit on the Govern- 
ment’s debt. And if it can be done for high- 
ways, then, of course it can be done for those 
other things—schools, hospitals, and the like. 
This would open the way for a Federal book- 
keeping system that would be essentially dis- 
honest, because it would offer the pretense 
that a debt isn’t a debt. 

Yet there is more to this program that 
ought to be looked at than the bookkeeping. 
For this is not simply a program for increas- 
ing Federal assistance to State highway com- 
missions; it would begin to make the plan- 
ning and paying for the Nation’s roads a 
Federal responsibility. 


[From the Hendersonville (N. C.) Times- 
News of February 26, 1955 


BOTH POLITICAL PARTIES CHARGED WITH 
PORK-BARREL TAcCTiIcs 


Senator Harry BYRD brands the President's 
$101 billion highway program a clever pork- 
barrel political maneuver. Similar criticism 
comes from other sources, including the 
press and some political leaders. 

On the other hand, similar charges of en- 
gaging in “pork” production are lodged 
against the Democratic plan for tax reduc- 
tion. David Lawrence views this plan as 
“the cheapest form of demagogery.” 

Thus, the stage setting seems to be emerg- 
ing for a couple of violent contests. 

The Charlotte Observer views the road 
plan as a pork-barrel move and says the 
tax-cut plan is pure politics." This news- 
paper approves the road plan if it is con- 
fined to what the President called a strategic 
network. If it extends to secondary and 
feeder roads and streets, the Observer is 
against it. 

President Eisenhower has already an- 
nounced that he will ask for tax reduction 
in 1956, shortly before the next election. 
Ike opened a big hole in his position by 
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making that admission; but it seems clear 
that the Democrats are planning to beat 
him by way of walking through the breach 
before 1956. 

David Lawrence’s summary in a heavy 
assault on the tax-reduction plan is here 
quoted: 

“The Democratic majority in Congress has 
apparently decided to constitute itself a 
‘wrecking crew,’ with the obvious purpose 
of wrecking the Eisenhower administration 
even if it means wrecking the Nation's 
economy at the same time. 

“The party that promised the electorate 
in the congressional campaign last autumn 
that it would uphold the hands of the Presi- 
dent and support his measures now has 
turned on him, and on the country, too, 
and has embarked upon a course of irrespon- 
sibility which cannot be justified even on 
the ground of partisan benefit. For the new 
proposal to buy the American voters by giv- 
ing everybody $20 off his tax bill and also 
freeing nearly 5 million voters from paying 
any taxes at all is the cheapest form of 
demagogery.” 

These and many other attacks on the tax- 
ing and road construction proposals indi- 
cate the extent to which the people have 
lost confidence in the integrity of party 
leadership. If the charges are basically 
sound the indictments are justified; if the 
proposals are honest suggestions as to na- 
tional policies, the persons in the Govern- 
ment responsible for them are due credit 
for honesty of purpose. President Eisen- 
hower and the Republicans, or the Demo- 
cratic leaders, in these cases, may be wrong; 
if they are wrong and these plans are 
adopted and fail, great will be the tragic 
aspects of these policies. 

In that case the people would be the 
chief sufferers from the mistakes in gov- 
ernment, 

Highway planning and construction must 
continue in order to meet the needs of a 
growing and expanding Nation. This prob- 
lem can only be ignored at great incon- 
venience and cost to highway users. The 
country must try to keep pace with the 
demands of adequate highway construction 
and maintenance. 

Good business judgment should be ap- 
plied in this department of national and 
State spending of public money, as in all 
other departments. Doubtless all intelli- 
gent citizens are agreed at this point—the 
division of opinion occurs when determina- 
tion of what is needed, what is financially 
Possible, and what is politically expedient, 
must be made. 

The Republican campaign promises made 
im the last national contest were summed 
up in promises to wipe out extravagance 
and irresponsible management in govern- 
ment and to balance the national budget 
and stop inflation. 

The country is expecting the administra- 
tion to make good that promise. News- 
paper readers who have closely watched the 
procedure of the administration are justi- 
fied in doubting that steps being taken will 
achieve the ends promised. 

The same conditions which apply to na- 
tional highway problems are true of the 
other large and important business prob- 
lems which are directly connected with the 
operations of government. 

If the Eisenhower administration spends 
as much or more cash than the previous 
“Dealer” administrations expended, how can 
inflation be stopped and the budget 
balanced? 

Some progress in that direction can be 
made by eliminating extravagance in Gov- 
ernment management and unnecessary 
Spending. Much progress can be made by 
eliminating politically expedient spending. 

To contend that Government expenses 
cannot be reduced is an assertion which can- 
mot be successfully supported by the facts. 
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Senator Byrd and other conservative busi- 
nessmen, including the Hoover Commission, 
have pointed out in factual order how the 
Federal budget can be balanced. Balanced— 
not in a few months, but within reasonable 
time. This cannot be done, however, by in- 
creasing expenditures daily, weekly or an- 
nually. 

The only way to practice economy is to 
economize. The only way to balance a budg- 
et is to reduce the expense account to a point 
within the income. 


[From the Pottsville (Pa.) Republican of 
February 24, 1955] 


ADEQUATE HicHways WILL COME Some Day 


President Eisenhower's $10 billion high- 
way-construction program is being assailed 
by some United States Senators. Senator 
Byrrp, Virginia Democrat, calls it “pork bar- 
rel”—meaning that it is purely for political 
purposes in the areas where the funds would 
be spent. Senator Gore, Tennessee Demo- 
crat, calls the President's idea to have a por- 
tion of Federal gas tax funds earmarked for 
30 years for construction of superhighways 
as irresponsible financing. 

Ten billion dollars sounds like a lot of 
money—and it is. Senator BYRD, for whom 
we have considerable respect as a watchdog 
of the Treasury, was probably shocked at 
mention of the amount. We pour out bil- 
lions of dollars every year because of the 
Communist threat. Why can’t we spend a 
few billions on roads which are badly needed 
in many States? And why should a long- 
range financing program for adequate high- 
ways be termed irresponsible financing? 

The motorists of this Nation—and they 
are increasing in number every year—have 
long thought that they are not getting a fair 
return in new roads for the huge amount 
of money they are paying in local, county, 
State, and Federal taxes. Much of the motor- 
ists’ dollar is going into general funds. 

If it would become necessary to quickly 
evacuate big metropolitan areas, it would 
soon be discovered how inadequate the high- 
ways are. There have been instances when 
a few inches of snow caused traffic jams that 
virtually tied up a big city for hours. Imag- 
ine what a sudden rush of panic-stricken 
people would do to highways leading out of 
a large city. 

A few Senators can indulge in loose talk 
about the Eisenhower road program, but it is 
something that must, of necessity, come 
some day. The increasing number of auto- 
mobiles on the streets and highways is caus- 
ing serious business complications all over 
the country by the reason of the resulting 
congestion. Eventually, every community 
will wake up to the realization that some- 
thing must be done about it. 

[From the Newburyport (Mass.) News, March 
2, 1955 


THE FEDERAL ROADS PROGRAM 


The National Advisory Committee for a 
National Highway Program, appointed by 
President Eisenhower, has proposed that the 
Federal Government spend an additional 
$25 billion—over what is now being spent 
in the next 10 years for an interstate high- 
way system. 

The committee proposes that the extra 
$25 billion would result in the construc- 
tion of 40,000 road miles, or about 800 miles 
per State. The committee would finance 
this project by borrowing $20 billion at 3 
percent interest, while collecting $5 billion 
in fees from filling stations, motels, and so 
forth. 

However, Senator Harry F. Brno, Virginia 
Democrat, has pointed out some of the 
dangers which such a program might entail. 
Once again, Byrp has ably presented the 
other side of the argument concerning a 
desirable program. 
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First, Bynp points out that the 10-year 
program would result in an interstate high- 
way system which would be little more than 
1 percent of all public road mileage. Con- 
cerning the cost of this, if the 3-percent 
interest rate was paid on the borrowed $20 
billion, the last bonds maturing in 1987, 
the interest in this period alone would cost 
taxpayers another $11.5 billion. 

Senator Byrrp offers an alternative pro- 
gram: First, he would repeal the 2-cent tax 
now being collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment, with the idea that the States would 
impose it themselves to get revenue for their 
own road program, Second, he would con- 
tinue the Federal-aid program as it is today 
to primary, secondary, and urban road sys- 
tems, on the long standing matching basis. 

Third, he would continue to collect the 
lubricating oil tax now collected by the Fed- 
eral Government. And fourth, he would put 
a one-half cent per gallon Federal tax on 
gasoline, and the revenue from this tax— 
plus the lubricating oil tax—would pay the 
Federal Government's way for the highway- 
aid program, 

We are strongly in favor of the Byrd pro- 
gram and hope that Congress will give it a 
trial before it sets up a vast Federal road 
bureaucracy. 


[From the Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette of 
March 1, 1955] 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


President Eisenhower presented his high- 
way construction program to Congress with- 
out emphasis on the means of financing it. 
He said merely that he was inclined to favor 
the financing plan recommended by the 
President’s Committee on a National High- 
way Program. 

The committee’s recommendations, as de- 
scribed by Senator Byrp, fall generally into 
2 parts: (1) Continuation of the regular 
Federal aid to highways at the rate of $623 
million a year, and (2) expenditure during 
the next 10 years of an additional $25 billion 
for an interstate highway system. BYRD es- 
timated the Federal expenditures for the 
2 programs in 10 years would amount to 
$31 billion. 

The $25 billion of Federal expenditures 
would be financed by the collection of $5 
billion from filling stations, motels, and res- 
taurants operated along the new highways 
and by selling $20 billions in 30-year 3-per- 
cent taxable bonds. 

Legislation to provide for carrying out the 
committee’s recommendations was intro- 
duced coincident with the presentation of 
the President’s plan. 

Previously another highway construction 
bill had been introduced by Senator GORE 
and hearings on it have been started by the 
Senate Public Works Committee, This bill 
would authorize Federal appropriations of 
$1.6 billion a year for the next 5 years. The 
States would have to match $1.1 billion of 
this amount dollar for dollar, The rest of 
it they would have to match on a basis of 
$1 for every $2 advanced by Washington. If 
the States matched the Federal money, the 
Gore bill would mean an annual expendi- 
ture of about $3 billion a year for 5 years. 

BTRD has another plan which has not yet 
been formally expressed in legislation. He 
would amend the recommendations of the 
President's committee to provide: 

“1. That the 2-cent gasoline tax now being 
collected by the Federal Government be re- 
pealed, thus permitting the States to reim- 
pose it. 

2. Present Federal aid to primary, second- 
ary, and urban road systems, which for 
many years has been integrated with State 
highway systems, be continued on the long- 
standing match basis, This amounts to $535 
million. 
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“3. That the lubricating-oil tax now col- 
lected by the Federal Government be con- 
tinued. 

“4. A one-half-cent-a-gallon gasoline tax 
be asssessed. Revenue from this tax plus 
the Federal lubricating-oil tax shortly will be 
enough to compensate the Federal Treasury 
for this program.” 

There is a fundamental difference between 
the Gore and Byrd plans, on the one hand, 
and the Eisenhower plan, on the other. 
Byrp and Gonk propose a pay-as-you-go 
method of financing Federal aid on highway 
construction. The Eisenhower plan advances 
what Byrp calls procedures that “violate 
financing principles, defy budgetary control, 
and evade Federal debt law.” Let us quote 
Byrp further on the Eisenhower plan: 

“The committee recommended to the 
President that the program be financed 
through a Federal corporation which, with- 
out either assets or income, would borrow 
$20 billion from the public. The Treasury, 
under a contract with the corporation, would 
guarantee the corporation's bonds, but the 
debt would not be included in the record of 
obligations guaranteed by the United States. 
Annual appropriations to meet principal and 
interest payments would be requested, but 
the request could not be refused or reduced 
by subsequent Congresses, for 30 years, if the 
faith and credit of the Government are to be 
honored. If financial difficulty should de- 
velop at any time, the corporation with no 
further authorization could make mandatory 
calls upon the Treasury for amounts up to 
$5 billion outstanding at any one time. * * + 

“If the Federal Government can properly 
borrow money for roads in this fashion, with- 
out regarding it as debt, and spend it with- 
out budgetary control, it may be expected 
that similar proposals will be made for fi- 
nancing endless outlays which may be desir- 
able for education, hospitals, public health, 
ete. 2 „„ 

“This would mean operating the Govern- 
ment on two sets of books: One set for activi- 
ties financed by borrowing outside the debt 
and expenditures outside budgetary control, 
and the other set for activities financed by 
borrowing on the record and expenditures 
under budget control. 

“Count it as you will, as we spend more 
than our income we add to our debt. The 
least the Government can do, in fairness to 
taxpayers, it to keep books and accounts in a 
manner reflecting the true state of our fiscal 
affairs. * * °” 

It is no wonder, we think, that Senator 
SALTONSTALL’s comment on the President’s 
program was: 

“We have got to build roads, but I want 
to know a little more about the method of 
financing.” 

The Senator is right. We must build roads 
and Federal assistance in financing con- 
struction is sound, both because of the inter- 
state nature of highways and because of the 
need to weld the highway system to the 
requirements of the national defense. But 
the need is not so urgent that it requires 
either a departure from sound financial prac- 
tice or from Eisenhower's devotion to de- 
centralization of Federal authority. In this 
connection, it is pertinent to note that 
Byrp’s proposals call for greater States re- 
sponsibility in a highway building program. 


From the Bradford (Pa.) Era of 
March 3, 1955] 


HIGHWAYS FOR AMERICA 


The President wants this country to build 
new highways and lots of them. Luckily for 
him, he is not too dogmatic about how to 
finance it all. 

The plan he sent to Congress this week 
calls for spending $101 billion over the next 
10 years on highways. Almost a third of the 
money would be put up by Uncle Sam; the 
rest by the States. One feature of the 
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financing has drawn heavy fire. This calls 
for a Federal authority that would issue 
about $25 billion worth of bonds. These 
would be paid off out of gas taxes, tolls, and 
the like. 

The authority idea would nicely circum- 
vent the budget. Uncle Sam would be in the 
hole for $25 billion but that fact would not 
show up in the regular debt. We in Pennsyl- 
vania are very familiar with the trick. 

A lot of Senators, including the powerful 
Harry Brno, of Virginia, are opposed to an 
authority. They say that money spent ought 
to show up clearly in the budget as just 
that. 

If the Government did take the authority 
drug in this instance, it might find the habit 
irresistible. Soon we might have Federal 
authorities to finance schools, hospitals, 
civilian defense, and what-have you. Then 
it would be almost impossible for the citi- 
zen to know what the budget meant and 
what was the true state of the national debt. 

Whatever the disagreement on financing, 
however, few can disagree on the need for 
an all-out highway program. Our roads are 
far below the needs of this most motorized 
nation in the world. They are falling fur- 
ther below every day. 

Our economy is growing. Commerce, 
safety, and defense require that our high- 
ways keep pace with this growth. That is 
really the heart of the highway matter be- 
fore Congress.—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


[From the Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1955 
Ixe’s ROAD PLAN: Is Ir NECESSARY IN ATOM 
AGE? 


Senator Harry Fioop Byrp, of Virginia, the 
Nation’s foremost apostle of economy, has 
branded President Eisenhower's $101 billion 
road-construction program as a “pork-barrel” 
scheme. His views concerning this proposed 
measure are reminiscent of his attitude to- 
ward some of President Roosevelt's pump- 
priming legislation back in the 193078. 

Mr. Eisenhower, however, uses the atomic 
age rather than pump-priming, as an argu- 
ment for his road program. He points out 
that the Nation must possess an excellent 
system of roads for use in evacuations in 
event of atomic attacks. 

There is some question of just how much 
value a system of super highways would be 
in event an A-bomb or an H-bomb splattered 
upon them. One theory is that the best de- 
fense against atomic attack this country can 
devise is a mighty buildup of weapons for 
retaliation. 

The President's road-building program 
would cover a 10-year period and about a 
third of the cost would be borne by the 
Federal Government with the State and local 
governments paying the balance. It must be 
noted that North Carolina now is consider- 
ing a $97 million primary road program for 
the next 2 years. Additional appropriations, 
which would be necessary under the Eisen- 
hower program, would create new and more 
perplexing taxation problems. 

It must be admitted, however, that an 
adequate national highway system must be 
maintained if the Nation is to be in readi- 
ness for war, whether that war be atomic 
or otherwise, since the Nation cannot gird 
itself for defense without a workable system 
of land communication, 

Main question raised by the Eisenhower 
proposal is whether it is too ambitious, espe- 
cially since the Government is operating in 
the red despite monumental taxation. 

A compromise would seem appropriate as 
to the $101 billion highway proposal. From 
a political standpoint, it will be interesting 
to note how those anti-Eisenhower political 
elements, which have been pressing for more 
“made work” governmental projects, will 
view the proposition. If they oppose the 
President on this, their position is likely to 
be rather inconsistent. 
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[From the Tulsa (OKla.) World of February 
23, 1955] 


STRUGGLE Over Roan BILLS 


Congress is wrestling mightily over the 
Eisenhower highway program. Formal dis- 
sent to the administration measure, listed 
as @ $101 billion affair, is found in the Gore 
bill, which differs materially in the matter 
of State-Federal partnership in road- 
building. 

That the President’s bill, as drawn up by 
Gen. Lucius Clay and others, is in for a 
rough time is putting it mildly. The ob- 
jections piled up fast, even before the meas- 
ure was sent to Congress. The most bitter 
fight will probably be upon financing. The 
official bill has been itemized this way: 

Interstate network, joining 50 percent of 
all cities over 50,000 population, $23 billion; 
primary system, connecting all principal 
cities and manufacturing areas, $30 billion; 
secondary system, including farm-to-market 
roads, $15 billion; other streets and roads, in- 
cluding urban feeder streets, $33 billion. 
The proposal covers 10 years of activity, 
The Federal Government would put up $25 
billSon for the interstate system and pro- 
portionate amounts for the other items. 

To finance this program, there is proposed 
a 30-year bond issue, to be paid off by gaso- 
line and diesel taxes and taxes upon motels 
along the right-of-way. To this plan, the 
influential Senator Harry Brno has made 
stiff objections; it would dry up gasoline as 
a source of general revenue. These taxes, 
according to a late statement from the White 
House, would be earmarked for debt retire- 
ment. The aggregated interest, according 
to Senator Brno, would be $11,500,000,000. 
The Byrd proposal is to cut the Federal 
gasoline tax from 2 mills to one-half mill 
and leave much of the road program to the 
States; they would be enabled to use their 
own gasoline taxes to a great extent and 
thus cut down the Federal expenditures, 

The measure wil be fired upon from many 
angles. Western Congressmen are not quite 
happy over it; they say it refers to thick 
populations rather than distances. The of- 
ficial bill provides for continuation of the 
matching program between States and the 
Nation. 

There is, however, one general agreement: 
We must have more and better highways. 
The big fight has some undoubted political 
phases, but the struggle is not over the de- 
sirability of a big program but upon financ- 
ing it and preserving the balance between 
the State and Federal Governments and 
dealing equitably with diverse areas. 


[From the Grants Pass (Oreg.) Courier of 
February 21, 1955] 


A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


Everyone realizes that the huge number 
of motor vehicles being operated daily by 
the people of the United States calls for huge 
outlays of funds with which to provide more 
and better highways. 

Thus one may sympathize with the objec- 
tive of the President's $101 billion Federal 
highway program. 

However, the President's proposal con- 
tains a provision which sets up a precedent 
which is so dangerous that we believe the 
method should not be used under any cir- 
cumstances. 

We refer to the proposal to set up a Gov- 
ernment-owned corporation, without assets, 
which would be authorized to borrow $20 
billion, this debt not to be included in the 
national debt, but still a financial obligation 
of the Government. 

This method of increasing the national 
indebtedness without running afoul of the 
statutory debt limitation was worked out 
by the President’s highway commission, 
headed by Gen. Lucius Clay. 
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Probably there is no greater authority on 
tax matters in the United States today than 
Senator Harry F. Bynp, of Virginia. 

Byg is a Democrat but he fought Truman 
spending policies year after year. Today, he 
is doing what he can to warn the Nation of 
the danger in the President’s road program, 

Here is a statement from Senator BYRD 
on the subject: 

“Actually the committee recommends that 
the Federal Government assume virtually the 
complete obligation for the so-called inter- 
state highway system (abolishing the 60-40 
Federal-State matching requirement in this 
program) and that it be financed by methods 
which are unique so far as I know, and 
thoroughly unsound. 

“The committee recommended to the Pres- 
ident that the program be financed through 
a Federal corporation which, without either 
assets or income, would borrow $20 billion 
from the public. The Treasury, under a con- 
tract with the corporation, would guarantee 
the corporation's bonds, but the debt would 
not be included in the record of obligations 
guaranteed by the United States. Annual 
appropriations to meet principal and interest 
payments would be requested, but the re- 
quest could not be refused or reduced by sub- 
sequent Congresses, for 30 years, if the faith 
and credit of the Government are to be hon- 
ored. If financial difficulty should develop 
at any time, the corporation, with no further 
authorization could make mandatory calls 
upon the Treasury for amounts up to $5 bil- 
lion outstanding at any one time. 

“Such procedures violate financing prin- 
ciples, defy budgetary control, and evade 
Federal debt law. 

“If the Federal Government can properly 
borrow money for roads in this fashion, with- 
out regarding it as debt, and spend it without 
budgetary control, it may be expected that 
similar proposals will be made for financing 
endless outlays which may be desirable for 
education, hospitals, public health, etc. In 
fact I am informed that such a plan is now 
under consideration for school construction. 

“This would mean operating the Govern- 
ment on two sets of books: One set for ac- 
tivities financed by borrowing outside the 
debt and expenditures outside budgetary 
control, and the other set for activities fi- 
nanced by borrowing on the record and ex- 
penditures under budget control. 

“Count it as you will, as we spend more 
than our income we add to our debt. The 
least the Government can do, in fairness to 
taxpayers, is to keep books and accounts in 
a manner reflecting the true state of our 
fiscal affairs. 

“When the Government contracts a bona 
fide debt, but arbitrarily removes it from 
classification as public indebtedness, it 
creates fiscal confusion and disorder, and de- 
stroys confidence in Government credit. 

“You cannot avoid financial responsibility 
by legerdemain, and you cannot evade debt 
by definition. The obligations of the Federal 
Government and all its citizens will still re- 
main.” 

We agree with BYRD’s position that adop- 
tion of the President's program would do 
away with any national debt control and, ul- 
timately, lead to highly dangerous inflation. 
[From the Newark (N. J.) News of February 
24, 1955] 
FINANCING ROAD PROGRAM 

President Eisenhower has presented com- 
pelling argument in support of his national 
roadbuilding program. Few question the 
necessity of improving and expanding our 
highway system. 

Opposition centers chiefly on tentative 
proposals for financing the Federal Govern- 
ment's share of the $101 billion project. 
‘Though he leans to the idea of a bond issue, 
the President has not taken a hard and fast 


position but apparently is ready to consider 
any reasonable plan. 
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Senator Brrp has served as a useful watch- 
dog over Federal finances, but he goes too 
far when he puts the pork-barrel label on 
the President's program on the ground that 
it would reimburse States like New Jersey 
for some of the funds they have already 
invested in superhighways. 

He overlooks the fact that these States 
have not yet completed road programs that 
are highly important to interstate, even 
transcontinental, commerce. 

There is plenty of room for discussion of 
the financing. State interests have sug- 
gested in the past that the gasoline tax be 
a source of revenue left wholly to the States, 
which will have to provide the greatest share 
of the funds invested in this roadbuilding 
effort. 

This would argue for tolls, rather than 
gas taxes, to liquidate the debt. Tolls are 
working out very well in the large turnpike 
projects already completed and might be less 
objectionable politically. 


[From the Lynchburg (Va.) News of 
February 16, 1955 
Ixe’s Way Our 

It is becoming more and more evident that 
the administration acted without thinking 
through when it plunked for that multi- 
billion-dollar Federal highway-construction 
program on which the Clay Commission re- 
cently reported, and, which, it is announced, 
will go to the Congress next week. 

First was the mistake of underestimating 
the strength of the opposition to the plan 
itself, both in theory and in practice. It 
has been denounced as unsound governmen- 
tal philosophy and as a fiscal crime. Oppo- 
sition has been vocally vigorous and weighty 
in argument. Senator Harry F. BYRD, of 
Virginia, as chairman of the powerful Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, is the most infiu- 
ential opponent, but he is not alone. The 
program faces what appears to be an almost 
insuperable barrier. It is hardly probable 
that the administration had anticipated run- 
ning into anything like it. 

Now, we are informed by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, writing on this page today, that the 
delay in presenting the program to the Con- 
gress has been due to the second mistake 
the administration made in this matter. It 
endorsed the program without first deciding 
upon the method of financing the program, 
whether to pay out that huge sum annually 
from taxes or whether to issue bonds to 
mature under the Clay plan, in 30 years. 
Opposition to the bond issue feature is not 
confined to those who oppose the whole pro- 
gram from principle. The fiscally sound 
are, as Drummond described Senator Brrp’s 
state of mind, horrified at its unsoundness. 
Why not, then, abandon that proposal and 
turn to a pay-as-you-go plan? The answer 
is simple: To do that would mean to forfeit 
all hope of reducing the national debt, of 
balancing the budget and reducing taxes 
next year or for years to come, even if sweet 
peace descends to envelop the world. Itisa 
poor choice that is presented, and it still is 
not announced which the President has made 
or will make. 

There is, of course, a way out. A few days 
ago in response to a question as to why he 
had changed his mind radically about the 
advisability of a decision he had made pre- 
viously, President Eisenhower remarked 
simply that he had discovered that he had 
made an error and naturally moved to correct 
it. He has made two errors with his high- 
way- construction program, a program that is 
out of line with the Federal Union which 
this Government was intended to be and 
which by the terms of the compact, known 
as the Constitution, it is, a program that can- 
not be financed by any method with any 
pretentions to soundness. His way out is 
to admit the mistake, pigeonhole the Clay 
report, and forget all about the thing. There 
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are so many important questions to give him 
headaches that he would be wise to get rid 
of this one while he can. And while about it 
he might take a quick look at his school- 
construction program with its bribe to locali- 
ties to go head over heels into debt. We say 
a quick look because that ought to be suf- 
ficient to lead him to discard this migraine 
provocative, too. 


AIR FORCE POLICY OF PROCURE- 
MENT DISPERSAL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
February, before a House of Representa- 
tives Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
the Secretary of the Air Force, Hon. 
Harold E. Talbott, made some comments 
with respect to the policy of dispersal 
in the overall policy of aircraft pro- 
curement. 

Mr. President, I think you are un- 
doubtedly acquainted with the fact that 
a great segment of the economy of 
southern California is geared to aircraft 
production for the United States Air 
Force. By reason of the comments 
which the Secretary made, there was 
considerable concern and no little ap- 
prehension among the people connected 
with the industry and generally through- 
out the State of California regarding the 
status of the industry, and, indeed, doubt 
of what the policy of dispersal meant. 
That apprehension was shared in Wash- 
ington by my colleague the senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND], 
by the members of the House delegation 
from California, and by myself. 

My colleague and I prepared a letter, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Air 
Force, in which we asked, as carefully as 
we could, a number of pertinent ques- 
tions, and we requested the Secretary of 
the Air Force to give us answers to those 
questions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a copy of the letter which 
my colleague and I sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, and a copy of the 
letter which the Secretary made to us 
by way of reply. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 11, 1955. 
Hon. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: In view of the ap- 
prehension which has developed in our 
State—particularly in southern California— 
following testimony you and General Twin- 
ing gave in the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee recently, concerning the Air 
Force policy of procurement dispersal we 
appreciated the opportunity to confer with 
you. 

Management, labor and local government 
Officials in California have voiced serious 
concern as to what may be intended. We 
wish, therefore, to ask several specific ques- 
tions relative to the Air Force procurement 
policy as it affects the relationship of the 
Alr Force with contractors on the west 
coast and we shall appreciate very much an 
answer from you to each of the following 
questions: 

1. What is the dispersal policy of the Air 
Force in connection with procurement? 


2. Is it the same as for the Army and 
Navy? 
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8. How long has the present policy been 
in existence? 

4. What, if any, is the difference in your 
policy from that announced in 1947 by the 
President’s Commission on Aviation Policy? 

5. Within congressional limitations of ap- 
propriations, your obligational authority, 
and the requirements of national defense, 
will Air Force dispersal policy permit the 
continued placing of contracts with Cali- 
fornia manufacturers? As far as can be 
foreseen, will Air Force purchases under your 
dispersal policy result in maintenance of 
employment at approximately present levels? 

6. Does the dispersal policy preclude in- 
creasing the employment level in southern 
California aircraft plants engaged in mili- 
tary production under the present contracts? 

7. Is it contemplated that reorders of 
aircraft currently being produced in south- 
ern California will be awarded present con- 
tractors on a basis that will assure con- 
tinued operations at southern California 
plants presently working on Air Force con- 
tracts? 

8. Since there are tremendous numbers of 
small concerns in California engaged in 
subcontracting and supplying prime con- 
tractors, will the Air Force desire for dis- 
persal affect their participation in future 
procurement? 

9. Is the policy of dispersal limited to 
bringing about erection of any required new 
production facilities in other locations of the 
United States? Or, will the policy lead to 
curtailment of production by existing west 
coast contractors and the transfer of pres- 
ent production to other areas of the coun- 

? 


The phenomenal population and produc- 
tion growth of California in the past decade 
shows no signs of tapering off. As we are 
sure you appreciate, a substantal degree of 
the economy of the southern California area 
is directly related to military aircarft man- 
ufacture and Air Force procurement policy. 
The people of southern California, both 
workers and management, have set astound- 
ing records for efficient performance both 
in war and in peace. In justice to this 
great industry, and to the communities in 
which it is situated, we earnestly feel that 
the matter of Air Force procurement policy 
as it involves dispersal of producing facili- 
ties should be clarified. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNowLanp, 
THOMAS H. KuchEL. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
Washington, May 16, 1955. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: This will reply to 
your letter of May 11, in which you ask 
several specific questions relative to the Air 
Force procurement policy as it affects the 
relationship of the Air Force with contractors 
on the west coast, 

I am pleased with the opportunity this 
provides to discuss with you this very vital 
national military problem. The answers to 
your questions are as follows: 

1. What is the dispersal policy of the Air 
Force in connection with procurement? 

Answer: Basically, our policy with respect 
to dispersal is to place our orders in such a 
way that we will avoid increasing the heavy 
concentrations of key defense industries in 
single locations. Our best method of bring- 
ing about dispersal is to make certain that 
the new organizations and new facilities 
which the Government must finance directly 
or indirectly are steered away from areas of 
concentration. Our real concern is the 
tendency of these concentrations to increase. 

2. Is it the same as for the Army and 
Navy? 

Answer: This pojicy is the same for the 
Army, the Navy and the Marine Corps, It is 
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also a defense policy and an Office of Defense 
Mobilization policy. 

8. How long has the present policy been in 
existence? 

Answer: This general policy has been in 
existence since the start of heavy aircraft 
expenditures during World War II. 

4. What, if any, is the difference in your 
policy from that announced in 1947 by the 
President’s Commission on Aviation Policy? 

Answer: This policy is the same as that 
announced in 1947 by the President’s Com- 
mission on Aviation Policy—the Finletter 
Committee. The following quotation from 
this report deals with this policy: 

“At the end of World War II, the aircraft 
and aircraft engine plants were well dis- 
persed, as shown on the map elsewhere in 
this section, A large part of our total pro- 
duction of military aircraft is now concen- 
trated in the Los Angeles area, on Long 
Island, and at Seattle. 

“It is regrettable that the wartime-plant 
dispersion was not maintained. Our reserve 
plants (i. e., Government-owned plants not 
now in operation) are still well dispersed. 
If, in response to a mobilization order, re- 
serve plants are brought into production, 
the total aircraft manufacturing plant pat- 
tern would represent an effective geographi- 
cal dispersal. If, on the other hand, an 
attack should precede activation of the re- 
serve plants, the industry will offer highly 
concentrated targets. We recommend that, 
in future plant expansion, the services avoid 
further concentration in these areas as far 
as possible.“ 

5. Within congressional limitations of ap- 
propriations your obligational authority, and 
the requirements of national defense, will 
Air Force dispersal policy permit the con- 
tinued placing of contracts with California 
manufacturers? As far as can be foreseen, 
will Air Force purchases under your dis- 
persal policy result in maintenance of em- 
ployment at approximately present levels? 

Answer: The Air Force will definitely con- 
tinue to place large contracts with California 
manufacturers. It is here that we have many 
of our most important engineering organiza- 
tions and production facilities, and we defi- 
nitely plan to use them. Procurement of 
military equipment of the highest quality in 
the shortest time and at the lowest cost is 
our primary objective, and to attain it we 
must use existing facilities and know-how 
to the fullest extent possible. 

This will not necessarily result in main- 
tenance of employment at approximately 
present levels. However, as our total re- 
quirements for aircraft and other equipment 
go up or down, as they have in the past, we 
would expect that part manufactured in 
California would go up or down also. Ac- 
tually, as we complete the aircraft for the 
137-wing Air Force, we expect that there 
will be a general decrease in aircraft pro- 
duction, and that there will be some de- 
crease in employment in California, This 
is not the result of the dispersal policy, how- 
ever, 

6. Does the dispersal policy preclude in- 
creasing the employment level in southern 
California aircraft plants engaged in mili- 
tary production under the present contracts? 

Answer: The dispersal policy does not pre- 
clude increasing the employment level in 
southern California aircraft plants engaged 
in military production under present con- 
tracts. However, the most important factor 
to bear in mind is the fact that as certain 
models are completed and other models 
started, that employment will go up in some 
plants and down in others. 

7. Is it contemplated that reorders of air- 
craft currently being produced in southern 
California will be awarded present contrac- 
tors on a basis that will assure continued 
operations at southern California plants 
presently working on Air Force contracts? 
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Answer: We are continually reordering air- 
craft from southern California plants and 
expect to continue to do so. In addition, 
we expect to place orders for new designs 
with these firms in cases where the work 
can be done with existing facilities. 

8. Since there are tremendous numbers of 
small concerns in California engaged in sub- 
contracting and supplying prime contractors, 
will the Air Force desire for dispersal affect 
their participation in future procurement? 

Answer: Generally speaking we are not as 
concerned about the concentration of small 
suppliers as we are about the larger com- 
panies since the type of work they perform 
is generally already broadly dispersed. 
Most of this work is placed by the prime 
manufacturers who like to have at least two 
sources of supply in different locations, and 
we are not as worried as we are in the case 
of the manufacturers of our major items 
where it is too costly to establish multiple 
sources except in special cases. We would 
not, however, give Government support to 
the creation of a new organization or the 
establishment of new facilities if we thought 
there was an undesirable tendency to con- 
centrate a critical item in a given area. 

9. Is the policy of dispersal limited to 
bringing about erection of any required new 
production facilities in other locations of 
the United States? Or, will the policy lead to 
curtailment of production by existing west 
coast contractors and the transfer of pres- 
ent production to other areas of the coun- 
try? 

Answer: We have no intention of curtail- 
ing production by existing west coast con- 
tractors by the transfer of present produc- 
tion to other areas of the country. It is, 
however, definitely our intention to imple- 
ment this policy by controlling the location 
of new facilities. 

I hope that the answers to these questions 
will permit you and your constituents to bet- 
ter understand the dispersal policy of the 
Air Force and the Defense Department. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD E. TALBOTT. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that my colleague and the House 
of Representatives delegation from Cali- 
fornia and I do not propose to see any 
policy of dispersal upon the part of the 
Military Establishment applied in such a 
way as to do an injustice to our State or 
to any other part of the country. 

The answers which were given by the 
Secretary of the Air Force allay, I think, 
to an extent, much of the apprehension 
which has arisen in California. How- 
ever, we propose to pursue the matter 
further. 


MINING CLAIMS AND FISHING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
sportsmen and other conservationists 
are greatly concerned over some of the 
legislation pending before the Congress 
involving changes in policies toward use 
of our public lands. 

One of the serious questions arising 
has been abuse of the mining claim priv- 
ilege of “weekend miners” to place out of 
bounds to the public, thousands of acres 
of choice fishing streams, timber stands, 
home sites, scenic camping grounds, and 
lake frontages. 

I regret that the House of Representa- 
tives has passed a bill to throw the door 
open even wider to these spurious “pros- 
pectors.” 

However, I note that all conservation- 
ists are pleased that a new amendment 
to the mining law is being considered by 
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both the House and Senate to correct 
many of the abuses resulting from the 
old law of 1872, and at the same time 
protect legitimate mining. 

No one is opposing bonafide mining 
claims; all sportsmen ask is that we rec- 
ognize the facts that exist about spurious 
mining claims. 

I want to commend the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] for intro- 
ducing S. 1713 to accomplish this pur- 
pose of protecting future fishing on our 
western public lands, and urge its sup- 
port. Hearings are now in progress. 

I have had the privilege of reading an 
advance copy of an article on this sub- 
ject to appear in the June issue of the 
Sport Fishing Institute Bulletin. Be- 
cause it is a sound explanation of the is- 
sue, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that this article, entitled “Min- 
ing Claims and Fishing,” be printed in 
the body of the Recorp. I commend it 
to my colleagues for consideration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MINING CLAIMS AND FISHING 


The public lands in our 12 Western States 
furnish some of America’s finest fishing. 
Of our 30 million anglers, most of those 
who have never had a try at catching wild 
fish in these highly scenic surroundings are 
undoubtedly looking forward to the day 
when they can have this pleasant and excit- 
ing experience. 

If you are one of the many anglers bent 
on realizing this long-time ambition, you 
might be in for a rude awakening when 
you reach your destination. In one of the 
national forests, or on some of the exten- 
sive tracts managed by the United States 
Bureau of Land Management, you should 
have no trouble in finding just the sort of 
stream you have dreamed about—a clear, 
unpolluted mountain stream, well supplied 
with wild trout. But, you might also find 
something else. Stretched across the trail 
may be a barbed-wire fence or a locked gate, 
or there may simply be a conspicuous sign, 
telling you to keep out. 

It’s quite possible that someone may have 
staked out a mining claim on 20 acres of 
land. This would cost him $1.25, By stak- 
ing this claim across the canyon, the per- 
son who owns the claim can keep you out 
of many miles of stream simply by making 
access to the water above the claim virtually 
impossible. 

Someone may keep you from fishing on 
a stream flowing through land which be- 
longs to all of us, simply by forking over 
$1.25. He can have his own private fishing 
stream, at your expense. 

All this can happen because of a mining 
law adopted 83 years ago. 

Actually, all a person has to do to stake 
a claim is to mark off the four corners of 
a 20-acre tract and record it in the county 
office. Any number of claims may be located 
so long as the mineral deposits discovered 
are sufficient to justify development by a 
prudent man. Along with the more val- 
uable minerals, deposits of all the common 
varieties of sand, stone, gravel, pumice, and 
pumicite may be the basis for claims loca- 
tions. 

In all too many cases the claimants are 
“weekend miners” and under their spuri- 
ous operations thousands of acres of choice 
fishing streams, timber stands, homesites, 
scenic camping grounds, and lake frontages 
have been placed out of bounds to the 
public. 

As of January 1952, there were 36,000 min- 
ing patents on the national forests involv- 
ing 918,000 acres of land. Although these 
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had gone to patent under the mining laws, 
only 15 percent are commercially successful 
mines. 

According to reports, there are 84,000 min- 
ing claims on these same forests involving 
2,100,000 acres, with only 2 percent produc- 
ing minerals in commercial quantities. 
Probably no more than 40 percent would be 
valid even under the weak provisions of the 
law. What’s more, the timber tied up on 
these lands is worth more than $100 million 
and would build about 800,000 5-room 
houses. Since there is no time limit for 
claims to be brought to patent, the land is 
tied up indefinitely. 

All rights to the surface uses go with the 
claims. The claimant has the trump card. 
Access to nearby lands and waters may be 
cut off, fishing prohibited along previously 
open streams, lake frontages, picnic and 
campsites taken over, timber products and 
grazing rights usurped. 

These statutes tie the hands of the Federal 
land administering agencies. It would cost 
about $20 million to examine existing claims 
and protest those that are invalid. Three 
thousand man-years of work would be re- 
quired. More than 16,000 claims are filed 
each year, and nothing would prevent the 
claimant from refiling once his application 
for patent is rejected. 

Back in 1872, when the present law was 
passed, there were only a few people in the 
West to stake out claims. There were few 
users of our public lands. The law at that 
time was a good one. 

But conditions have changed. Thousands 
of people have filed spurious claims to get 
a chunk of public land, and the waters and 
timber on it, for their own exclusive use. 
Now the uranium prospecting craze is really 
* out the need for a change in the 

aw. 

Fortunately, some of the streams have 
been withdrawn or reserved for possible 
power development. But even these may be 
opened to the undesirable practices which 
exist elsewhere. The House of Representa- 
tives has passed a bill (H. R. 100) which 
would throw these remaining lands open to 
the “prospectors.” Several times in the past 
the House has passed such a bill, but each 
time it has died in the Senate. 

Fortunately, a new amendment to the 
mining law is being considered by both 
House and Senate. It’s a bill which would 
correct many of the abuses resulting from 
the law of 1872. At the same time, it would 
protect legitimate mining. Incidentally, 
some of these public lands support extensive 
mining. We object to the abuses—not to 
mining. 

Our objection is to the spurious mining 
claims, not to the bona fide ones. 

Under these proposed amendments, access 
to, and use of, fishing streams covered by 
unpatented claims appears to be assured. 

The new bill in the House was introduced 
independently by several Representatives. 
The first was H. R. 5561, by Congressman 
WILLIAM A. Dawson, of Utah. In the Sen- 
ate the bill is S. 1713, introduced by Senator 
Anderson in behalf of himself and several 
other Senators. What happens to this in- 
troduced bill may have a very decided effect 
on future fishing on our western public 
lands, 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE COMPEN- 
SATION ACT OF 1945—VETO MES- 
SAGE (S. DOC. NO. 44) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a veto message from the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say, for the information of 
the Senate, I have consulted with the 
able minority leader. He has consulted 
with the ranking minority member of the 
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Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. I have consulted with the able 
chairman of that committee. On behalf 
of myself and the minority leader, I 
ask that the reading of the message be 
deferred until a proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement, which is now at the 
desk, can be read and acted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read the proposed 
unanimous consent agreement, as fol- 
lows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That on Tuesday, May 24, 1955, 
at the conclusion of the routine morning 
business, the Senate shall proceed to the 
reconsideration of the bill S 1, the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955, re- 
turned by the President of the United States 
to the Senate without his approval, and that 
on the questlon—“ Shall the bill pass, the 
objections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding?” — 
and all motions, if any be made, relating 
thereto, debate shall be limited to 3 hours, 
to be equally divided between the pro- 
ponents and opponents of the said bill and 
controlled, respectively, by the majority 
leader and the minority leader (May 19, 
1955.) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The Secretary will now read the mes- 
pene Sean the President of the United 
S i 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 


To the United States Senate: 

I return herewith, without my approv- 
al, S. 1, to increase the rates of basic 
compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office De- 
partment. I take this action for three 
reasons. First, the bill creates new dis- 
criminations or inequities which would 
affect many thousands of postal employ- 
ees, Second, the bill creates grave ad- 
ministrative problems such as the es- 
tablishment of thousands of individual 
pay rates. It forces awkward and unfair 
administrative practices in a Govern- 
ment department whose operations af- 
fect every person, every enterprise, every 
community in the country. Third, the 
bill imposes a heavier burden upon the 
taxpayer than is necessary to establish 
salary rates throughout the Department 
which will compare favorably with rates 
for similar work elsewhere in Govern- 
ment and in private industry. 

At the outset of this administration, 
the Postmaster General began a com- 
prehensive study of the entire postal 
system. 


The principal purpose was to discover 
effective ways and means by which the 
American people could be assured more 
speedy, certain, economical, and efficient 
handling of their mail. Obviously, this 
purpose can be achieved only if, first, 
postal employees are dedicated and sat- 
isfied in career service because of fair 
compensation, good working conditions, 
adequate benefits in vacations, insur- 
ance, sick leave, and old-age security; 
and second, the Department’s adminis- 
trative structure, incorporating the best 
Management practices, is so designed 
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that merit and responsibility are recog- 
nized and rewarded. 

In accordance with the findings of the 
comprehensive study, on January 11, 
1955, by special message to the Congress, 
I recommended an increase in the sal- 
aries of postal employees which would 
be composed of two elements—a general 
increase in postal pay and a reclassifica- 
tion of postal positions that would elim- 
inate inequities. To accomplish these 
purposes I recommended a 5-percent pay 
raise and adjustments in classification to 
bring about proper wage relationships 
among the various jobs in postal service. 
The cost of the reclassification proposals 
would have brought the total increase to 
6% percent, with an aggregate annual 
cost of $129 million. 

Those recommendations, if adopted, 
would have placed the salaries of postal 
employees in proper relationship to the 
salaries paid for similar work in nearly 
all the larger cities. The pay raises 
recommended were substantially greater 
than the increase in the cost of living 
since the last adjustment in postal wages. 

Subsequently, the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, by a sub- 
stantial bipartisan majority, reported a 
bill—H. R. 4644—which, although ap- 
proximately $30 million a year more 
costly than my recommendations, em- 
bodied the essential elements of a reclas- 
sification system. In the matter of re- 
classification, that bill, as reported by 
the committee, could have been, and still 
can be, with certain corrections, the 
basis for legislation which would estab- 
lish fair relationships between the sal- 
aries of various positions in the postal 
service on the sound principle of equal 
pay for equal work and more pay for 
more difficult and responsible work. 

It has always been recognized that in 
the consideration of pay legislation, there 
can be a reasonabl difference of opinion 
as to what constitutes an appropriate 
increase. But there can be no com- 
promise with the principle of fairness, 
and any pay legislation must be fair to 
all to whom it applies. It must be work- 
able administratively and not be exces- 
sive in cost. 

The bill before me fails to meet these 
criteria. Specifically: 

First. It discriminates against large 
groups of postal employees such as rural 
letter carriers, special-delivery messen- 
gers, and many supervisors and post- 
masters. These total tens of thouands. 

Second. Aside from creating new and 
serious administrative problems, the 
total cost of the bill, approximately $180 
million a year, is substantially greater 
than is necessary to adjust postal sal- 
aries to a fair level, either from the 
standpoint of pay for comparable work 
or from the standpoint of increase in 
the cost of living. 

I regret the necessity of the action 
which Iam taking. It is my earnest hope 
and recommendation that the Congress 
will quickly consider and enact postal 
pay legislation that will be in the public 
interest and fair to all of the half million 
employees who man the postal service. 
To meet this test, such legislation should 
provide a reasonable increase in pay for 
all postal field-service employees. It 
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should provide for reclassification of 
postal positions to bring about proper 
wage relationships so as to eliminate in- 
equities. It should not discriminate 
against some groups in favor of others, 
and it should be administratively work- 
able. 

Because the enactment of such legisla- 
tion will substantially increase the postal 
deficit, I wish again to emphasize the 
imperative need for postal rates that will 
make the postal service self-supporting 
and be based on service rendered to the 
user. We can no longer afford to con- 
tinue a costly deficit operation paid for 
by millions of taxpayers in amounts out 
of all proportion to the postal services 
that they as individuals receive. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, May 19, 1955. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The message, 
with the accompanying bill, will be print- 
ed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the veto by the President 
of S. 1, a bill providing an 8.6-percent 
increase in the salaries of the postal em- 
ployees, is shameful. 

This action indicates to me that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower is more concerned with 
soothing the easily ruffled feelings and 
bruised pride of Postmaster General 
Summerfield than he is in the economic 
problems of our postal employees. 

It is shameful that these employees 
should be denied for a second time by 
Presidential action a pay raise which 
they justly deserve. First, they were 
denied an increase in pay last August 
because the President wanted Congress 
to increase the price of postage stamps. 
Now it seems to be denied because the 
President feels that Congress increased 
their pay per week by an amount equal 
to the cost of a bottle of milk above the 
amount the President’s arrogant and 
unyielding Postmaster General would 
agree to. 

The charge that the conference com- 
mittee agreement created a number of 
new inequities should be dismissed as 
pure hokum. The Senate has been skep- 
tical all along of the position classifica- 
tion plan proposed by the Post Office 
Department, for the reason that it pro- 
vided increases of up to 58 percent to 
the higher-paid employee, as contrast- 
ed with increases of only 5 or 6 per- 
cent to the rank-and-file employee. 
In spite of this skepticism, the Senate re- 
luctantly adopted, with some changes, 
the administration’s classification plan, 
in the hope that such a compromise 
would result in an immediate pay in- 
crease for the postal employee. Appar- 
ently a military dictatorship does not 
recognize compromise, or the preroga- 
tive of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. President, we can only conclude 
that President Eisenhower and his Cab- 
inet of millionaires do not embrace the 
workingman with the same warmth of 
feeling that they do the Dixons and the 
Yates. 

I fail to understand how the Presi- 
dent can justify his position of request- 
ing billions and billions of additional dol- 
lars to squander abroad, while, at the 
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same time, denying a decent wage to our 
own employees here at home. 

Let me assure the good postal employ- 
ees of the Nation that our fight in their 
behalf will continue. 

Mr. CARLSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, this afternoon the Sen- 
ate received the veto message from the 
President on Senate bill 1, the postal 
pay bill. The President used his consti- 
tutional privilege and prerogative in 
connection with that measure. The 
leadership has set next Tuesday as the 
time when the veto message will be taken 
up and considered by the Senate. I 
wish to make the statement that if the 
President’s veto shall be sustained by 
the Senate, I shall have ready for intro- 
duction a bill providing for a 7.6 per- 
cent increase in pay. It is my hope that 
if the veto shall be sustained the Senate 
will give early consideration to the meas- 
ure I shall introduce, in order that the 
postal workers may have the benefit of 
an increase in pay. 

Second, Mr. President, if such a bill is 
passed by the Senate, I am in position 
to introduce a bill providing for an in- 
crease of 6 percent for the classified 
workers. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as Senators are aware, it is planned 
to consider today Senate bill 153, propos- 
ing amendment of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936. We hope an early vote 
may be reached on that bill. 

I desire to make an announcement, so 
the Senate will be upon notice, that con- 
ferences have been held with regard to 
other bills on the calendar, and the 
minority leader has gone over them and 
approved them for consideration by the 
Senate. I should like to have Senators 
who are interested in the proposed legis- 
lation know of the possibility that these 
bills will be brought before the Senate 
at any time which may be convenient. 

First, Calendar No. 352, Senate bill 
1580, to regulate subsistence expenses 
and mileage allowances of civilian offi- 
cers and employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The bill was introduced by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Next, Calendar No. 354, Senate bill 
1048, the so-called roads bill. We plan 
to make it the unfinished business to- 
morrow; to have no votes taken on it 
tomorrow; and to debate the bill on 
Monday. I doubt that there will be any 
votes on the bill on Monday. 

On Tuesday, in accordance with the 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
has been entered into, following the 
morning hour, we shall have 3 hours of 
debate—with one and one-half hours to 
each side—on the President’s veto mes- 
sage of the postal pay bill. I assume 
that at some time between 3:15 and 
4:15 p. m. on that day we are likely 
to have the yea and nay vote on the 
question of passing the bill, the objec- 
tions of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Then we shall resume consideration of 
the roads bill, and shall take as much 
time as may be necessary to obtain 
action. 
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We wish to give notice, next, regard- 
ing Calendar No. 355, House bill 3322, 
which relates to the utilization of surplus 
property for education and public health 
purposes. That bill was reported from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions by the senior Senator from Arkan- 
šas [Mr MCCLELLAN]. 

Next, Calendar No. 356, Senate bill 
1805, providing for more effective eval- 
uation of the fiscal requirements of the 
executive agencies of the Government. 
The bill was also reported from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations by the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mo- 
CLELLAN]. 

Next, Calendar No. 357, Senate bill 
1795, providing an increased allowance 
for subsistence and travel expenses, 
under the Travel Expense Act of 1949, 
as amended. The bill was reported from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions by the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Next, Calendar No. 358, Senate Reso- 
lution 102, conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claim of 
the George D. Emery Co. That resolu- 
tion was reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary by the senior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. 

Next, Calendar 359, Senate bill 4052, 
continuing in effect the provisions of 
title II of the First War Powers Act, 
1941. That bill was also reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary by the 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE], 

Next, Calendar No. 360, Senate bill 33, 
relative to the exploration, location, and 
entry of mineral lands within the Pap- 
ago Indian Reservation. The bill was 
reported from the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs by the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 

Next, Calendar No. 362, Senate Joint 
Resolution 67, authorizing the Secretary 
of Commerce to sell certain vessels to 
citizens of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, to provide for the rehabilitation 
of the interisland commerce of the Phil- 
ippines. The bill was reported by the 
able chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that most of the measures I have enu- 
merated will not require any great 
amount of time. There will be an ex- 
planation of each of them, and there 
will be some discussion of them; but I 
understand there is no great contro- 
versy about any of them. 

In the case of every measure I have 
listed, I have consulted the minority 
leader. I have asked the staff to not- 
ify the Senators who are interested in 
the measures referred to, and when time 
permits, we wish to have the Senate 
proceed to their consideration. I should 
like all Senators to be aware of the con- 
templated program. 


AMENDMENT OF RURAL ELECTRIFI- 
CATION ACT OF 1936 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 153) to amend the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] as a sub- 
stitute for the bill, as amended. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the junior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] is now present in the 
Chamber. During the period when the 
Senate was in recess I was informed that 
an agreement had been reached in con- 
nection with the amendment offered by 
him a few days ago. I should like to 
have the junior Senator from Minnesota 
make a statement for the Recorp. In 
the meantime, we shall notify other Sen- 
ators. It is somewhat difficult to get all 
Senators who are for or against an 
amendment and Senators who agree on 
an amendment in the Chamber at the 
same time. If the Senator from Minne- 
sota will make a statement about what 
has happened, and what the amend- 
ment as modified now provides, perhaps 
my colleagues can reach other Senators 
who are interested. I want the Senator 
from Minnesota to give the Senate as- 
surances with respect to certain conver- 
sations he has had with other Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, of- 
fered by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like at this time to read for the 
purpose of the Record and for general 
discussion and understanding a letter 
which I have received this morning from 
Mr. Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, dated May 19. This letter 
follows a conversation which I had last 
evening with the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
Mr. Ancher Nelsen, in which Mr. Nelsen 
agreed to support the amendment which 
has been offered, with a certain clarify- 
ing modification. 

The proposed modification of the 
amendment does not change the sub- 
stance of the amendment which I offered 
on Tuesday. It merely clarifies the lan- 
guage and transposes certain language 
to a more appropriate place within the 
amendment. I shall send to the desk the 
amendment which I should like to have 
made the pending question, to replace 
the amendment previously offered by me, 
designated “5-17-55-A.” I repeat that 
the modification or clarification does not 
in any sense change the substance of the 
amendment which I offered on Tuesday, 
but merely realines the language and 
makes it much more clear and under- 
standable. 

I now withdraw the pending amend- 
ment and offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment previously offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota is withdrawn. 
The amendment now offered will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 


That subsections (c), (d), and (e) of the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as amended 
(7 U. S. C. 903 (c), (d), and (e)) are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) Twenty-five percent of the annual 
sums herein made available or appropriated 
for loans for rural electrification pursuant 
to sections 4 and 5 of this title shall be 
allotted yearly by the Administrator for 
loans in the several States in the proportion 
which the number of their farms not then 
receiving central station electric service bears 
to the total number of farms of the United 
States not then receiving such service: Pro- 
vided, That if any part of such sums are not 
loaned or obligated during the first 6 months 
of the fiscal year for which they are made 
available, such part shall thereafter be avail- 
able for loans by the Administrator without 
allotment: Provided, however, That not more 
than 25 percent of said sums may be em- 
ployed in any one State or in all of the Ter- 
ritories. 

“The Administrator shall within 90 days 
after the beginning of each fiscal year deter- 
mine for each State and for the United States 
the number of farms not then receiving such 
service, 

“(d) The remaining 75 percent of such 
annual sums shall be available for rural elec- 
trification loans in the several States and in 
the Territories, without allotment as here- 
inabove provided in such amounts for each 
State and Territory as, in the opinion of the 
Administrator, may be effectively employed 
for the purposes of this act, and to carry out 
the provisions of section 7: Provided, how- 
ever, That not more than 25 percent of said 
unallotted annual sums may be employed in 
any one State, or in all of the Territories, 

“(e) If any part of the annual sums made 
available for the purposes of this act are not 
loaned or obligated during the fiscal year for 
which they are made available, such unex- 
pended or unobligated sums shall be avail- 
able for loans by the Administrator in the 
following year or years without allotment: 
Provided, however, That not more than 25 
percent of said sums for rural electrification 
loans may be employed in any one State or 
in all of the Territories.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of such act is amended by 
striking out “10 percent” and inserting “25 
percent.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duced S. 153 because it was recognized 
that there was no need for earmarking 
funds. The only question now is with 
reference to areas or communities where 
there is need for rural electrification 
and for REA associations; and once a 
community can justify its ability to pay 
back, the funds are always made avail- 
able. There is no question today about 
whether funds should be earmarked. 

I discussed the amendment offered by 
my colleague with the Director of REA, 
Ancher Nelsen, last evening, and today 
I received a letter from Mr. Earl L. Butz, 
Assistant Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture, dated May 19. 

I understand an identical letter was 
received by my junior colleague, I was 
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informed that both of us received the 
same letter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. The Rural Electrification 
Administration does not materially ob- 
ject to the amendment. It feels it 
would be far better than the restrictions 
imposed on REA in the present admin- 
istrative act. Therefore, in order that 
we may obtain action on the question 
without lengthy debate, I am willing to 
accept the amendment. 

Every one of us has uppermost in his 
mind the welfare of REA. All of us are 
trying to make it function 100 percent 
in every State and in every community. 
If there is a fear on the part of some 
that certain communities may be placed 
in jeopardy because of lack of funds, 
and if that fear is allayed by the pro- 
posed amendment, I have no objection 
to the adoption of the amendment, and 
as the author of S. 153 I accept the 
amendment. I have discussed it with 
the cosponsors of the bill, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 
I know that REA will be improved by 
the adoption of this amendment. I am 
sure that at some future time that 
all restrictions on REA funds will be 
removed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank my col- 
league. I join with him in saying that 
the whole purpose of the amendment 
and of the bill introduced by my senior 
colleague is to improve and to strengthen 
rural electrification. It is the feeling of 
the junior Senator from Minnesota that 
the pending amendment upon which the 
Senate will shortly vote, will meet the 
requirements of the rural electrification 
program. 

As the senior Senator from Minnesota 
has stated his desire, it is my hope also 
that at a later date, when the States 
which have not progressed as far as 
other States have with their initial REA 
development have caught up, we will be 
able to remove all restrictions. The ob- 
jective of the bill introduced by the sen- 
ior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne], is deserving and worthy. I had 
hoped that the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] would 
be on the floor at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I discussed the matter with the 
Senator from Mississippi. He is agree- 
able to the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. THYE. I discussed the matter 
with the Senator from Mississippi on the 
floor earlier today. I told him that I 
was prepared to accept the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the let- 
ter from Mr. Earl L. Butz, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department of Agriculture, 
dated May 19, 1955, printed in the Rrec- 
orD, at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1955. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: This is in re- 

sponse to your request for our views on the 
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revision of S. 153 which was offered in the 
Senate on May 17. 

As we understand it, it is now proposed 
to modify the State allotment formula as it 
now appears in the Rural Electrification Act 
so that 25 (in place of 50) percent of the 
annual electrification loan funds shall be 
allotted among the States in proportion to 
the number of unelectrified farms. The re- 
maining 75 percent could be loaned without 
allotment, subject to the limitation that 
not more than 25 (in place of 10) percent 
thereof may be employed in any one State. 
The effect of the proposed amendment of 
subsection (e) would be to release that part 
of the funds subject to State allotment 
which had not been obligated or loaned dur- 
ing the first 6 months of the fiscal year for 
which they are made available so that they 
may be loaned in any State subject only to 
the 25-percent limitation. All funds not 
loaned or obligated during the fiscal year 
for which they are made available would be 
carried over and be available for loan in 
subsequent years in any State without allot- 
ment subject only to the 25-percent limi- 
tation. 

The proposed revision will afford greater 
flexibility in the administration of the elec- 
trification loan program than is possible 
under the existing State allotment formula. 
Applying the revised allotment formula to 
the electrification loan funds carried in the 
1956 appropriations, and using electrified 
farms as of July 1, 1954, as the formula base, 
we believe that the revised formula will 
permit the making of any loans for which 
applications are now on hand or which to 
our knowledge are being worked upon in the 
field. 

We would prefer, for the reasons presented 
to the subcommittee which conducted hear- 
ings on S. 153, that the administration of the 
loan program be placed on the basis of 
actual needs for funds to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act rather than on a formula 
which is based on the ratio of unelectrified 
farms, a factor which is not determinative 
of needs today. We shall, of course, carry 
out to the best of our ability any statutory 
directive received from the Congress. 

It would help to clarify the intent of the 
proposed amendment if it were revised to 
read as follows: 

(c) “Twenty-five percent of the annual 
sums herein made available or appropriated 
for loans for rural electrification pursuant 
to sections 4 and 5 of this title shall be 
allotted yearly by the Administrator for loans 
in the several States in the proportion which 
the number of their farms not then receiving 
central station electric service bears to the 
total number of farms of the United States 
not then receiving such service: Provided, 
That if any part of such sums are not loaned 
cr obligated during the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year for which they are made available, 
such part shall thereafter be available for 
loans by the Administrator without allot- 
ment: Provided, however, That not more 
than 25 percent of said sums may be em- 
ployed in any one State, or in all of the Terri- 
tories. The Administrator shall within 90 
days after the beginning of each fiscal year 
determine for each State and for the United 
States the number of farms not then receiv- 
ing such service.” 

(d) No change. 

(e) “If any part of the annual sums made 
available for the purposes of this act are not 
loaned or obligated during the fiscal year for 
which they are made available, such unex- 
pended or unobligated sums shall be avail- 
able for loans by the Administrator in the 
following year or years without allotment: 
Provided, however, That not more than 25 
percent of said sums for rural electrification 
loans may be employed in any one State or 
all of the Territories.” 

It would be helpful, if, during the discus- 
sion of the bill, attention is drawn to the 
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effect of the formula on the reserve or con- 
tingency authorizations such as have been 
included in the REA loan items in recent 
years. In the event S. 153 is enacted prior 
to June 30, 1955, with the allotment formula 
revised as proposed, we would interpret the 
amendment as freeing the current reserve 
authorization of $35 million, if it is drawn 
upon, as well as to any other unobligated 
funds, from the State allotment restrictions, 
since the first 6 months of fiscal 1955 have 
already elapsed. Further, with respect to the 
reserve loan authorization of $100 million 
provided for fiscal 1956, in the event these 
funds are not drawn upon until after Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, we would consider them avail- 
able for loan free of the State allotment for- 
mula and subject only to the 25-percent 
limitation. 

We believe this is a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the effect of the proposed language 
with respect to these funds under the ap- 
plicable language of the appropriation acts. 
However, if it is questioned, we would prefer 
that it be clarified now for our guidance in 
administering the act. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL L. BUTZ, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope the amend- 
ment will be agreed to and the bill 
passed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I merely wish to say that I 
am happy to see that a solution of the 
difficulty has been reached. I have felt 
for some time that there was need for 
greater leeway in the handling of REA 
funds in the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator. 

A year ago, when we had before us the 
question of voting additional funds for 
loans by REA, I voted for the additional 
$35 million for the discretionary fund 
because I felt the additional sum was 
needed. My reason for so voting is the 
same reason which leads me to vote for 
the bill at this time. It is to permit the 
Administrator to place the greatest em- 
phasis where the greatest need exists, 
Therefore, I am glad to vote for the bill, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
agreed with the point made by the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota that the REA 
formula needed some modifications to 
meet the realities. However, I have never 
agreed, and do not agree now, that the 
formula ought to be abolished. In fact, 
I believe that would be a serious mistake, 
from the standpoint of the REA asso- 
ciations. It is unfortunate that those 
who undertook to abolish the formula 
did not, instead, undertake to revise it 
according to the realities. However, the 
REA associations agree on that course of 
action, except the association in the 
State of Mississippi. I understand that 
the associations voted unanimously in 
favor of it at their national convention. 

The REA Administrator has seen fit to 
ask Congress to abolish the formula en- 
tirely. The Senate committee at one 
time agreed. I am not being critical of 
the members of the committee, but I wish 
to point out that no legislative com- 
mittee has ever undertaken a review of 
the formula so as to bring it into line 
with present needs from the standpoint 
of electrification, replacements, trans- 
mission lines, and a number of other 
electrical items with which I am not too 
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familiar, but which have to do with in- 
creasing the amount of electricity to the 
people who are now being served. I 
believe that such a review was essential 
in order to obtain a really practical for- 
mula under which Congress could ap- 
propriate money. Perhaps the House 
committee will hold some hearings on 
the subject and develop facts along that 
line. 

However, we are face to face with the 
proposition of retaining a part of the 
formula, and the amendment is worked 
out along that line. The members of 
the Committee on Appropriations have 
been greatly interested in having some 
kind of a formula retained. I believe 
that if no formula is provided with ref- 
erence to these matters, trouble will soon 
develop for the REA’s, popular and pow- 
erful as they may be. So I am certainly 
glad that some measure of the formula is 
being retained. I think it will serve a 
good purpose. I think the bill as amend- 
ed will be stronger. 

I wish to thank the junior Senator 
from Minnesota and the senior Senator 
from Minnesota for their patient consid- 
eration of the matter. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I recognize that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has been greatly 
concerned because he wished to be cer- 
tain that no farm or community in his 
State would be placed in a position of 
jeopardy because of lack of funds, I 
can fully understand his concern. For 
that reason I was most anxious that 
there should be a meeting of minds and 
the best solution of the problem should 
be reached, so that the Administrator of 
the REA program would be unshackled 
and could make available, in his discre- 
tion, as much of the funds as might be 
possible, and that every year the appro- 
priation could be reviewed. 

I was speaking for the cosponsors of 
the bill when I stated that we would ac- 
cept the amendment and permit action 
to be taken on the bill. I also stated that 
the Senator from Mississippi and I had 
discussed it since the Senate reconvened 
today. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s remarks. It is 
my opinion, as an individual Senator, 
that we should have gone a little further 
into the matter of actual need. So far 
as my State is concerned, I think the con- 
ditions will be taken care of under the 
amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I would assure every citi- 
zen of the State of Mississippi that so 
long as the distinguished Senator is a 
Member of this body they will have no 
need to worry about whether they will 
receive the necessary funds, because the 
Senator will see that they get the funds. 
That I can say without any question. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the senti- 
ments of the Senator from Minnesota. 
He is overgenerous, indeed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have been in- 
terested in the colloquy between the Sen- 
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ator from Mississippi and the Senators 
from Minnesota. I want to be sure that 
the citizens of the State of Kansas will 
be protected by the amendment on which 
the Senators have agreed. Are the allo- 
cations such that the citizens of Kansas 
will be protected? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think I can assure 
the Senator from Kansas that his State 
will be taken care of under this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to include in my remarks the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. I know of no two 
Members of the Senate who have greater 
concern for the farming or rural areas 
of their respective States than the Sena- 
tor from Kansas and the Senator from 
Mississippi have. Both of them work 
for the interests of their citizens. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
statement just made by the Senator 
from Minnesota disarms me, of course. 
I had in mind some rewriting of the 
present language so as to provide such 
a reallocation of funds as would enable 
as Many persons as possible to be served 
with electricity. As I understand the 
statement of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, he is rather insisting that Con- 
gress shall have some control over the 
funds. Therefore, does the Senator 
from Mississippi feel that under this 
new provision all the States will be prop- 
erly cared for? 

Mr. STENNIS. Ido. The money is 
to be released to the Administrator to 
use in his discretion, with the limitation 
that he cannot use more than 25 percent 
of the other 75 percent of the funds in 
any one State. I think that will take 
care of the situation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think there is no doubt that the State 
of Kansas and the other States are most 
generously taken care of. I have the 
personal assurance of the REA Admin- 
istrator to that effect. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
colloquy has convinced me that good 
work has been done in trying to draft an 
amendment which will protect the citi- 
zens of all the States. I appreciate 
what has been done. 

Mr. STENNIS. At the same time, it 
protects the legislative viewpoint. I 
have always insisted that there should 
be some kind of a formula. 

Mr. President, under the circum- 
stances as they have been stated, I shall 
support the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor prior to the 
taking of the vote on Senate bill 153 a 
statement prepared by me, and also a 
letter from Mr. Ancher Nelsen, Adminis- 
trator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALLOTT IN BEHALF OF 

THE PASSAGE OF S. 153, AS AMENDED 

I have listened carefully to the debate and 
read much of the Recorp concerning this 
matter and I would like to compliment all 
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the Senators who took part in the debate on 
the objective manner in which this most 
important subject has been handled. 

I should like to also compliment the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and my able 
colleague, the distinguished minority leader, 
for their part in the presentation of this 
proposed legislation on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The passage of S. 153 is most essential to 
the rural areas of Colorado and I am in- 
formed by Mr. Ancher Nelsen, the capable 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, that Colorado is the only 
State in which the operation of the State 
allotment formula contained in the Rural 
Electrification Act is presently preventing 
prompt action on approval of loans. 

I am informed that the processing of 
four loans in Colorado, totaling in amount 
approximately $13,300,000, is nearing com- 
pletion. These loans are for generation, 
transmission, and distribution requirements. 
However, under the present State allotment 
formula of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, the funds remaining available for 
loan purposes in Colorado are approximately 
$7,200,000. This indicates that the amount 
required is $6,100,000 short of being able to 
meet the legitimate applications. This 
shortage exists because of the allotment 
formula not because of the money, which is 
now available in the loan fund. As has been 
said before, there remains in the national 
fund available for loans at this time 
$108,000,000. 

On the anniversary of REA many lauda- 
tory statements were most justifiably made 
by my colleagues in the Senate but I 
should like to add one paragraph as a tribute 
to the sound business philosophy behind the 
Rural Electrification program when properly 
managed. As an example, and to show that 
Rural Electrification is no give-away pro- 
gram, I should like to call my colleagues’ 
attention to the Morgan County Rural Elec- 
trification Association in northeastern Col- 
orado, This Rural Electification Associa- 
tion is paying off the first portion of their 
system indebtedness 17 years ahead of sched- 
ule and, in addition, have been able to re- 
fund $127,000 to their consumers in their 
1954 electrical bills. This is a patronage 
dividend equal to 13 percent of their gross 
electric bills for that year. Rural Colorado 
is now more than 93.8 percent electrified but 
additional work must be done. I am sure 
that, if time permitted, I could cite other ex- 
amples of good business management in 
county rural electrification associations in 
Colorado, At the same time I am pleased to 
Say that generally the cooperation has been 
good between the rural electric associations 
and the private power utilities that supply 
the municipal areas of our State. At the 
present time, they each seem to ize 
the legitimate function of the other and 
I believe there is no intention of either to 
jeopardize the other's rightful and lawful 
function. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1955. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ALLoTT: This is in response 
to your request for information on the status 
of pending electric loans in Colorado and on 
any matters that may delay their approval. 

Colorado is the only State in which the 
operation of the State allotment formula 
contained in the Rural Electrification Act is 
working to prevent the prompt meeting of 
loan needs. Processing of 4 loans in Col- 
orado, totaling in amount approximately 
$13,300,000, is nearing completion. These 
loans are for generation, transmission, and 
distribution needs. Funds remaining avail- 
able for loan purposes in Colorado under the 
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limitations of the allotment formula ap- 
proximate $7,200,000. This reflects a shortage 
from the amount required of more than 
$6,100,000. 

This shortage exists because of the allot- 
ment formula and in spite of a national 
remaining availability of loan funds approx- 
imating $108 million. 

Following the appropriations hearings, we 
estimated that our needs for Colorado in 
excess of the State ceiling would amount to 
approximately 385,500, 000. However, we 
pointed out that the loans for this amount 
would be processed in May or June and prob- 
ably would be approved after July 1. Since 
that time, however, the situation has become 
more urgent in view of recent developments. 
First, as work has progressed on the process- 
ing of the applications the figure needed for 
the State has had to be somewhat increased. 
Second, the situation requiring prompt ac- 
tion on the loans has intensified. The area 
is critically in need of additional facilities 
for generation, transmission, and distribu- 
tion of power. 

The Department is giving exhaustive study 
to every possible avenue of relief to meet 
this situation. We deplore the possibility of 
being forced to delay action on these loans 
until the new fiscal year—a delay which, in 
view of the short construction period in 
Colorado, could be harmful to the satisfac- 
tory progress of the electrification effort. A 
supplemental authorization of about $115 
million would be required in order to obtain 
the $6,100,000 needed, by reason of the opera- 
tion of the allotment formula. Enactment 
of legislation to amend the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act by eliminating the formula, now 
before both Houses of the Congress, seems to 
offer the most orderly and expeditious way 
of meeting this urgent need. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
Administrator. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the bill, 

The bill (S. 153) was ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FILLING OF TEMPORARY VACAN- 
CIES IN THE CONGRESS CAUSED 
BY DISASTER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 234, 
Senate Joint Resolution 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. J. Res. 8) to amend the Constitution 
to authorize governors to fill temporary 
vacancies in the Congress caused by a 
disaster. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the resolving clause and insert: 

That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion if ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within 7 years 
from the date of its submission by the Con- 
gress: 

“ARTICLE— 


“On any date that the total number of 
vacancies in the House of Representatives 
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exceeds half of the authorized membership 
thereof, and for a period of 60 days there- 
after, the executive authority of each State 
shall have power to make temporary appoint- 
ments to fill any vacancies, including those 
happening during such period, in the repre- 
sentation from his State in the House of 
Representatives. Any person temporarily 
appointed to fill any such vacancy shall serve 
until the people fill the vacancy by election 
as provided for by article I, section 2, of the 
Constitution.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to invite the attention 
of the membership of the Senate, par- 
ticularly the able minority leader, to the 
fact that this is a joint resolution to 
amend the Constitution, and, in accord- 
ance with our general practice and our 
agreement ever since the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND] has been in 
a leadership position, and I have occu- 
pied a similar position, we expect to have 
a yea-and-nay vote on a joint resolution 
of this kind. 

Therefore, I should like to give notice 
to the Senate that at the conclusion of 
the debate on the joint resolution there 
will be a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, my 
remarks will be addressed to Senate Joint 
Resolution 8, which is now the unfin- 
ished business. 

During the past 9 or 10 years we have 
all been aware of the tremendous scien- 
tific progress in nuclear fission and of its 
potentialities for both good and evil. 
While we have the greatest hope that 
this tremendous new development will 
eventually be directed toward peaceful 
ends, it is still the better part of prudence 
for a nation, as well as individuals, to 
insure as far as possible, against all 
eventualities. 

At the outset, I wish to pay tribute to 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Know.anp]l, for being one of the first 
among us to take note of the constitu- 
tional problems I am about to discuss. I 
shall have more to say later about the 
part he has played in the development of 
the proposal now under consideration. 

The Senator from California first in- 
troduced a joint resolution on this sub- 
ject in the 81st Congress, and reintro- 
duced similar proposals in the 82d and 
83d Congresses. I also introduced a sim- 
ilar measure in the 83d Congress. 

The resolution offered by the senior 
Senator from California in the 83d Con- 
gress was adopted by a vote of 70 to 1. 

The Senator from California did not 
introduce such a resolution at this ses- 
sion. If he had, his measure would have 
been reported, instead of the one which 
is now before the Senate. 

I hardly need remind the Senate of 
what would happen if 1 of the 20 mega- 
ton thermonuclear weapons were ex- 
ploded on the Nation’s Capitol. This 
weapon, which is already in existence, 
is the equivalent of 20 million tons of 
TNT and is about 1,000 times more pow- 
erful than the atomic bomb which was 
dropped on Hiroshima, according to a 
statement by Admiral Strauss and Dr. 
Libby in official information issued by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Following a surface burst of this weap- 
on, it could be expected that a crater 
perhaps a mile and a half across and 
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200 feet deep would be blasted out of the 
earth. 

The explosion of a similar weapon in 
the Pacific was sufficient to have buried 
14 Pentagon buildings, and to have 
caused damage to a large additional 
area. 

The fireball would blanket an area 
about 4 miles across. Blast pressures 
would cause the complete destruction of 
all structures and installations within a 
radius of 5 miles from the point of burst; 
in other words, an area 10 miles across. 

Within this area of complete destruc- 
tion we could expect fatal casualties of 
about 90 percent of the people, and 
there would be casualties of lesser mag- 
nitude throughout concentric circles for 
the next 15 miles. I use the word 
“lesser” advisedly—depending, of course, 
on the question of whether warning 
might be sufficient to secure shelter 
against radioactive fallout. 

The question with which the Senate 
is concerned, in the measure before us 
today, is what would happen to the 
Government of the United States, from 
a constitutional viewpoint, under such 
conditions as I have outlined. 

There is no question that government 
of a sort would survive, but what we 
want to assure is that representative, 
constitutional democracy could be recon- 
stituted. 

In providing for a method of govern- 
ment which would best reflect the public 
will the constitutional drafters pro- 
duced a tripartite authority, composed 
of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. They designed the Consti- 
tution as not simply a fair-weather docu- 
ment, but a document to function dur- 
ing war as well as peace. It is no re- 
flection on the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, however, that they could not pos- 
sibly foresee a 20-megaton weapon when 
they met in Philadelphia to draft this 
Nation’s most basic document. 

Considering first the executive branch 
of the Government, the Constitution au- 
thorized the Congress to provide for any 
sudden vacancy occurring in the office 
of the President after the succession of 
the Vice President to that position, 
Public Law 199, passed by the 80th Con- 
gress, provided that the line of succes- 
sion after the President and Vice Presi- 
dent should be the Speaker of the House, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
and the Secretaries of State, Treasury, 
and Defense, the Attorney General, the 
Postmaster General, and the Secretaries 
of Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor, in that order, 

Members of the judiciary are, of course, 
appointed by the President, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, and the functioning 
and perpetuating of that office presents 
no great difficulties. 

In the legislative branch we have two 
equal houses, Under the Constitution, 
as expanded by the 17th amendment, 
the State executives are authorized to 
fill vacancies in the Senate temporarily 
by appointment pending the next elec- 
tion. There is no such authority, how- 
ever, in connection with vacancies oc- 
curring in the House of Representatives. 
Thus there would be no way of imme- 
diately reconstituting the House should 
there be a disaster to the Capitol. 
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As I mentioned earlier, one of the first 
to recognize this potential danger to our 
constitutional democracy was the dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr. KNow- 
LAND]. He introduced measures in the 
last three Congresses proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution. As I 
also said earlier, if he had introduced a 
similar bill at this session, I believe his 
proposal would have been the one to be 
reported at this time. 

I was first made aware of this prob- 
lem a number of years ago by a letter 
from the President of the Board of 
Trustees of the McCallie School of Chat- 
tanooga, Dr. J. P. McCallie, which is set 
forth on pages 10 and 11 of the record of 
hearings. I submitted a proposed 
amendment in the last Congress and 
again in this Congress. 

During the study of the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments and the 
hearings on this proposal we found a 
great difficulty in the original proposal 
introduced by me and in the one the 
Senator from California had introduced. 
Both of these proposals predicated the 
appointive power on the existence of a 
national disaster or emergency. Dur- 
ing the hearings it became evident that 
certain problems would arise if the 
power conferred could be invoked only 
in the event of a disaster causing a given 
number of vacancies. For instance, it 
would become necessary to decide what 
officer of the Government should pro- 
claim the existence of a disaster and 
then to determine which of the vacancies 
were actually caused by the disaster or 
which were occasioned by natural 
causes. ‘The proposal now before the 
Senate avoids these problems by elimi- 
nating reference to disasters. 

The subcommittee was helped greatly 
in its consideration of the problem by 
letters received from a number of dis- 
tinguished constitutional lawyers, in- 
cluding Dr. Edward S. Corwin, Dr. Noel 
T. Dowling, William W. Crosskey, and 
Harold G. Gallagher, all of which are 
printed in the appendix to the hearings 
which were held on March 15 of this 
year. It was largely as a result of their 
points of view and their statements of 
what they believe should be done that 
the resolution now under consideration 
was recast so as to avoid the confusion, 
possible litigation, and uncertainty 
which would arise, first, in determining 
what a disaster was, and also in setting 
forth in a constitutional amendment 
who should proclaim a disaster. 

The resolution now before the Senate 
provides that on any date the total num- 
ber of vacancies in the House of Rep- 
resentatives exceeds one-half of the au- 
thorized membership, that is 218, and for 
a period of 60 days thereafter, the exec- 
utive authority of each State shall have 
power to make temporary appointments 
to fill any vacancies then present or 
which may occur during that period in 
the representation from his State in the 
House of Representatives. Any person 
temporarily appointed to fill any such 
vacancy is permitted to serve only until 
the people fill the vacancy by election as 
provided by article I, section 2, of the 
Constitution. The Senator from Texas 
(Mr. DANIEL], a member of the subcom- 
mittee, was very helpful in perfecting 
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this language, and it has been approved 
by both the subcommittee and the full 
Judiciary Committee. 

As Senators will observe from the lan- 
guage of the proposal, it does in fact 
permit the invocation of this extraor- 
dinary power only when this country is in 
a period of national emergency or disas- 
ter, but avoids the language which was 
so troublesome. A commonsense inter- 
pretation would dictate that whenever 
vacancies in the House of Represent- 
atives exceed one-half of the authorized 
membership, the Nation would be con- 
fronted by a national emergency or dis- 
aster in the ordinary sense of those 
terms. Consequently, it is clear that 
this extraordinary power will rarely be 
used, if ever—and we can all hope that it 
will never be used, If it must be used, 
however, the period within which gover- 
nors may exercise their authority is lim- 
ited by the terms of the resolution to 60 
days after the last date on which the 
vacancies in the House exceed one-half 
of the membership. 

The terms of the appointment are 
likewise limited by direct reference in 
the resolution to article I, section 2, of 
the Constitution. Article I, section 2, 
contains two provisions which limit the 
term of these temporary appointees. 
First, there is the provision requiring the 
Governors of the States to issue writs 
of election to fill vacancies as they hap- 
pen in the House of Representatives. 
Secondly, there is the constitutional re- 
quirement that elections for Members of 
the House of Representatives shall take 
place every 2 years. Thus the terms of 
these appointees may be limited by 
either the holding of a general or special 
election. As I see it, special elections 
would likely be held within 60 days or 
90 days following the creation of the 
vacancies, but no such time limit has 
been established on the terms of the ap- 
pointees for the reason that an atomic 
attack on other cities might have im- 
paired the election machinery within 
the States so that elections could not be 
held within that period. Nevertheless, 
it is clearly the sense of those who have 
thus far approved the proposed legisla- 
tion that the appointments shall be tem- 
porary and that the Governors of the 
States shall be obliged to fill the vacan- 
cies by election as soon as possible and 
practicable. The requirements of arti- 
cle I, section 2, of the Constitution 
on the Governors are mandatory, and 
if they should unreasonably delay call- 
ing elections, they would be subject to 
writs of mandamus. 

Mr. President, I am glad we are con- 
sidering this proposal at a moment when 
tension is somewhat relaxed. That, I 
believe, is exactly the time when we 
should be considering an amendment 
such as this. I hope that we are making 
lasting progress toward a peaceful 
world. But the fact is that we have had 
two wars in 37 years, and if another 
should unfortunately come, then it 
might be too late for the consideration 
of such a measure as this. 

I call attention to the hearings, which 
show that the agencies of the executive 
directly concerned with civil defense and 
the continuity of the Government ap- 
prove the proposed amendment. These 
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executive agencies approved a similar 
proposal during the last Congress, when 
the joint resolution of the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOwLAND] was before 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The 
State governors who responded to the 
committee’s invitation to submit views 
during this year likewise approved of its 
purpose. 

With some knowledge of the tremen- 
dous destructive power of thermonu- 
clear weapons, it would, in my judg- 
ment, be the height of folly to delay 
submitting this amendment. The pro- 
posed constitutional amendment would 
require at least 2 years for ratification, 
since it must be approved by a two- 
thirds vote both here and in the House, 
and ratified by three-fourths of the State 
legislatures, many of which meet only 
every 2 years. 

In considering this proposed amend- 
ment, I ask the Senators to think of the 
institution it seeks to preserve. If a sit- 
uation such as this resolution foresees 
should arise, then we can be sure that 
the Chief Executive, whoever he might 
be, would act promptly so that chaos 
would not develop. But aside from that 
consideration, a situation of this type 
would be replete with historic and far- 
reaching consequences. A President in 
such times would welcome the counsel 
and legislative assistance of Congress. 
And the people, whose rights would be so 
vitally affected by these decisions, would 
require participation in them through 
their representatives. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the joint 
resolution will be approved, as one con- 
taining a similar idea was approved by 
the Senate last year. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. STENNIS 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield first to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee and fully endorse 
the proposed constitutional amendment, 
provided for in Senate Joint Resolution 
8, which is before the Senate at this time. 
I commend the Senator for having in- 
troduced and shepherded the proposal 
through the committee. 

As has been so generously indicated by 
the distinguished Senator, this has been 
a matter which has caused me some con- 
cern ever since I was a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and 
members of the committee gained addi- 
tional knowledge as to what possibility 
might happen to our constitutional proc- 
esses. 

I may also say to the Senator from 
Tennessee I had proposed a joint resolu- 
tion for introduction in this session, but 
when the Senator from Tennessee very 
promptly introduced his joint resolution 
on the 6th of January, so far as I was 
concerned I deferred to him, as I had no 
pride of authorship in the matter. I 
knew we were both interested in the 
end result, and I was very happy to see 
the joint resolution of the Senator from 
Tennessee. Therefore, I did not intro- 
duce my joint resolution which was sim- 
ilar to the one which had been debated 
on the floor. 
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I think the resolution in its present 
form is an improvement over the one the 
Senate acted on last year and over- 
whelmingly approved by a vote, I believe, 
of 70 to 1. 

While it is not within our province 
either to predict or to suggest what the 
other House of Congress may do, I hope 
it will promptly be able to act on the 
joint resolution so that the proposed 
amendment can be submitted speedily to 
the several States. As the Senator from 
Tennessee has so ably pointed out, it is a 
form of insurance which we hope we 
shall never be called upon to use, but it 
seeks to correct what certainly is a weak- 
ness in our constitutional system. 

While in the event a disaster of such 
great magnitude should befall, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would be 
able to function, because the President 
of the United States, or whoever his suc- 
cessor might be, would see to it that the 
processes of government were carried on, 
I think we have a responsibility to see 
to it that the processes of constitutional 
government are adequately safeguarded. 
Constitutional government under our 
system requires the ability of both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
to act. 

Under the situation which existed at 
the time the Constitution was drafted 
there was no likelihood of the occurrence 
of a disaster of the magnitude which is 
now possible, whereby a majority of the 
Members of the House might be wiped 
out in a single instant. Science has 
progressed considerably since that time. 

So far as the Senate is concerned, there 
would be no problem, because if we were 
to be obliterated today, the governors 
of our respective States could, if the 
need were sufficiently urgent, make ap- 
pointments immediately thereafter, and 
new Senators could be on their way to 
wherever the seat of government might 
be, and could function as the Senate of 
the United States. But that is not true 
of the House of Representatives. Be- 
cause of the delay which would result 
under the processes of writs of election, 
and particularly if we visualize the dis- 
turbed conditions which would exist in 
the country in such an emergency, and 
the difficulty of holding normal elec- 
tions, a gap might be left in which that 
great body could not function. It is the 
House of Congress in which tax legisla- 
tion originates, and where, as a custom, 
appropriation bills have originated, and 
the House has other clearly defined con- 
stitutional functions. If the House could 
not act, it would handicap the proper 
functioning of the Government under 
our constitutional processes. 

So I wish to commend the Senator 
from Tennessee, and to join with him 
in urging prompt and overwhelming ap- 
proval of Senate Joint Resolution 8. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California very much. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the Senator from Tennessee in 
yielding to me, Mr. President. 

The brief remarks I wish to make will 
be made with great deference to the 
present author and the prior author of 
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the proposed constitutional amendment. 
Last year, when the joint resolution pro- 
posing this amendment passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 70 to 1, I was the 1 Sen- 
ator who voted against it. Later I re- 
ceived a very good letter, the author of 
which said he did not know whether I 
stated my reasons for voting against the 
proposed constitutional amendment, but 
that if I had not, he suggested that I not 
give them, because he admired the idea 
of having 1 Member stand against the 
rest of the membership of the Senate, 
whereas if I gave my reason for doing so, 
he might not agree with me. [Laughter.] 
Mr. President, I think that was a splen- 
did letter, and perhaps today I should 
follow that advice. 

However, I shall briefly state my rea- 
sons for believing we are getting the cart 
before the horse in reference to matters 
of this kind. I think it is a very serious 
thing to amend the Constitution in any 
way; but, in the first place, I think the 
proposed amendment would be evidence 
that we would be legislating in an at- 
mosphere of fear. 

This morning I read a news item to 
the effect that an Air Force general had 
said Russia has air superiority or air 
equality with us. I do not think he was 
correct in making that statement; but I 
believe that such statements instill a 
sense of fear in the minds of our people. 

Somewhere else I read that someone 
advised the people that they should ap- 
ply for FHA loans in order to build shel- 
ters to protect themselves from atomic 
attacks. I do not agree with that recom- 
mendation, because I do not think any 
attack is imminent; and I believe that 
such statements tend to instill a false 
sense of fear in the minds of the people. 

Mr. President, if we pass the pending 
joint resolution, I believe we shall be 
sending to the people another message to 
the effect that we believe an attack is 
either imminent or probable, and that 
we are afraid of what might happen. 
This is merely another instance which 
demonstrates, I believe, that we could 
not give the Russians a better series of 
propaganda points, to be used through- 
out the world as evidence that we are 
afraid of them, that we think we are go- 
ing to be attacked, and soon. I think we 
have overdone this thing, Mr. President. 

I believe that by such means we help 
create a sense of fear in the minds of 
ourselves and in the minds of all the 
people of the Nation, instead of giving 
them sound assurance that we shall carry 
on and shall strengthen our defenses. 
By giving such assurance we shall bring 
about calmness and abiding faith that 
we shall continue to be the leading Na- 
tion in the world. 

Mr. President, I believe it is one of 
the great heritages of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that no person has ever 
taken a seat or cast a vote in that body 
except by virtue of election by the people. 
That is a great pillar in our form of 
government, and it is one which I do 
not wish to have destroyed on the mere 
possibility that a way off yonder, some- 
where, at some time, the Russians may 
attempt to attack us. Even if such an 
attack were probable, I think the physi- 
cal facts are such that we certainly shall 
have a fair warning of a few hours or a 
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few minutes, and certainly sufficient time 
for the Members of Congress to leave 
this building. 

If that great heritage of the House of 
Representatives is to be destroyed, let 
the suggestion come first from the House 
of Representatives, Mr. President. The 
House did not even take up this proposal 
last year, as I understand, after the joint 
resolution was passed by this body by a 
vote of 70 to 1. 

So I submit that if any change is to 
be made in the constitutional provision 
regarding the election of the Members 
of the House of Representatives, that 
great institution—and it is great; it is 
perhaps the greatest of the legislative 
branches of the Government—in the 
event fate should decree that steps 
should be taken to replace its Members, 
at least we can in good countenance 
await a suggestion from the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee for yielding to me. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, 2 years 
ago, as chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and later as chairman of 
its Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments, I presided at long and 
extended hearings on this subject. 

This year, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
has devoted very long and, I may say, 
very weary hours not only in going over 
the testimony which was adduced last 
year, but also in listening to a group of 
new witnesses. In considering the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, he 
called many meetings of the subcommit- - 
tee, at which he presided as chairman; 
and I wish to say that he went into the 
matter with great interest, and in the 
most minute detail. 

Mr. President, it is not often that a 
body such as ours has a Member who 
will devote such long hours to a task. 
The distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see has devoted many, many hours to 
the proposed constitutional amendment. 
It is very natural, and often occurs, that 
the Senator who presides at such hear- 
ings will ask another Senator to preside 
over them at least for a part of the time. 
However, in this instance, the Senator 
from Tennessee sat through all the hear- 
ings and all the interrogations, except in 
the case of a few questions which some 
of us asked on the side. The distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee had, of 
course, the assistance of an able staff, 
which in my opinion did an extremely 
fine job; and in that connection I desire 
to pay tribute especially to Wayne 
Smithey, who has helped the commit- 
tee immeasurably in its consideration 
of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I believe that the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment provid- 
ed for by the pending joint resolution is 
an improvement over the one for which 
the Senate voted a year ago; and I hope 
the joint resolution will be unanimously 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like to comment briefly on some 
of the observations which have been 
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made by the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. 

In the first place, this matter is not 
one relating only to the succession of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. If it involved only matters affect- 
ing the House of Representatives, there 
might be some validity to the argument 
that we should not be concerned with 
the proposal until after the House of 
Representatives had acted on it. How- 
ever, this joint resolution relates to the 
preservation of constitutional govern- 
ment, a matter in which this body and 
every person in the Nation has a great 
interest. Not only do we wish to be sure 
that the Government of the United 
States will continue, in the event of an 
emergency, but we wish to have consti- 
tutional government continue. The 17th 
amendment, which was ratified in 1913, 
affects the election of Members of the 
Senate. I remember that at that time 
many of those who were particularly in- 
terested in having Senators elected by 
the people were Members of the House 
of Representatives. So in both these 
matters, which relate to carrying on our 
constitutional government and giving 
the people more say“ about it, all of us 
have an interest. 

As to the question of alarming the peo- 
ple, Mr. President, let me say I have al- 
ways felt that we follow the best course 
of action when we tell the people the 
facts. If the people know the facts, they 
do not become unduly alarmed. They 
form calm judgments. 

So far as concerns the possibility of 
alarming the people because of a civil- 
defense program, in that event it might 
be that the making of any appropria- 
tions for civil defense would tend to 
alarm the people. However, the people 
need to know the facts. I am sure they 
wish to know that the situation is in 
such shape that they will be represented 
in the Congress of the United States, no 
matter what emergency may arise. 

If we accede to this argument, we 
might as well say a husband should re- 
frain from buying insurance for fear of 
alarming his wife or a parent should re- 
frain from having his child vaccinated 
for fear of alarming the child. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and to insert: 

That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion if ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within 7 years 
from the date of its submission by the Con- 
gress: 

“ARTICLE — 

On any date that the total number of 
vacancies in the House of Representatives 
exceeds half of the authorized membership 
thereof, and for a period of 60 days there- 
after, the executive authority of each State 
shall have power to make temporary ap- 
pointments to fill any vacancies, including 
those happening during such period, in the 
representation from his State in the House 
of Representatives. Any person temporarily 
appointed to fill any such vacancy shall serve 
until the people fill the vacancy by election 
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as provided for by article I, section 2, of the 
Constitution.” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator 
from Tennessee. I note that the prelim- 
inary section of the amendment em- 
braces a cut-off date, which is a de- 
parture from any draftsmanship I have 
ever seen in the case of constitutional 
amendments. I am always concerned 
about submitting proposed amendments 
to the Constitution unless there is some 
definite date which will determine 
whether or not the amendment is to be 
approved by the requisite three-fourths 
of the States. This amendment does not 
specifically say that it shall be inopera- 
tive if it is not ratified within 7 years. 
How does the Senator from Tennessee 
construe this language? It provides that 
it shall be valid if it is ratified within 
7 years, but it does not say that it shall 
not be effective if it is not ratified within 
7 years. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That question was 
discussed with some of the witnesses who 
appeared before our committee. The 
general idea was that it was better not 
to make the 7-year provision a part of 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
itself. It was felt that that would 
clutter up the Constitution. Sometimes 
that is done. We wanted to put the T- 
year limitation in the preamble. So the 
intention of the preamble is that it must 
be ratified within 7 years in order to be 
effective. I think that is what the pre- 
amble means. It provides: 

That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution if ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
7 years from the date of its submission by 
the Congress. 


Article V of the present Constitution 
contains approximately the same lan- 
guage. It provides: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall pro- 
pose amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, which, in 
either case, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States— 


And so forth. So I believe the lan- 
guage of the joint resolution follows al- 
most exactly the language prescribed for 
amending the Constitution. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not concerned 
about the fact that the proposed amend- 
ment would be a legal and appropriate 
part of the Constitution if ratified with- 
in 7 years. What troubles me is that if 
it is not ratified within 7 years, there is 
the likelihood that it will be circulating 
in space. At the present time a number 
of proposed amendments to the Consti- 
tution which have been submitted are 
floating around in space. Some of them 
have been ratified by 1 State, and some 
by 10 or 15 States. It seems to me that 
there should be a cutoff date in pro- 
posed constitutional amendments, if 
they possess sufficient merit to commend 
themselves to the legislatures within a 
given period of time. 
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Let me say that I heartily approve 
the Senator’s proposed amendment to 
the Constitution. But there should be 
no question about the termination date. 
I wonder if the Senator would object to 
inserting, on page 2, line 8, after the 
word “Constitution”, the word “only.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. So as to read to 
all intents.and purposes as part of the 
Constitution only if ratified—” and so 
forth? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should have no 
objection to such an amendment. I am 
advised by Mr. Smithey, of our staff, 
that he discussed with the legislative 
counsel's office the question the Senator 
has raised, and it was their opinion that 
the proposed amendment would not be 
floating around in space. However, I do 
not want the contingency mentioned by 
the Senator from Georgia to occur, any- 
more than he does. i think the insertion 
of the word “only” would make clear 
the intent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then, Mr. President, 
I offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment, on page 2, line 8, after the 
word “Constitution,” to insert the word 
“only.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
suggestion, and I accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the joint resolution 
pass? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
the question of final passage of the joint 
resolution, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The majority leader [Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas] has already indicated that there 
should be a yea-and-nay vote on all 
proposed amendments to the Consti- 
tution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call may be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 8. The yeas and 
nays having been ordered, the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
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the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Neety], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Scorr], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Smarners], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
TON] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate because of illness. 

I further announce that on this vote 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. For- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neety], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Scorr], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], if present and voting, would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], and the Senators from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartHy and Mr. 
Wey] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Gorn- 
WATER] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. WELKER] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Dorr] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dorr], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy] would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 76, 
nays 3, as follows: 


YEAS—76 
Aiken Ervin Martin, Pa 
Allott Frear McClellan 
Anderson Green McNamara 
Barkley Hayden Millikin 
Barrett Hennings Monroney 
Beall Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bender Hill Murray 
Bennett Holland Neuberger 
Bricker ka Pastore 
Bridges Humphrey Payne 
Bush Ives Potter 
Butler Jackson Purtell 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Schoeppel 
Chavez Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Clements Knowland Smith, N. J 
Cotton Kuchel Sparkman 
Curtis Langer Thurmond 
Daniel Lehman Thye 
Dirksen Long Watkins 
Douglas Magnuson Williams 

Malone Young 

Eastland Mansfield 
Ellender Martin, Iowa 

NAYS—3 
Byrd George Stennis 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bible Jenner Scott 
Duff Kennedy Smathers 
Flanders McCarthy Symington 
Fulbright Morse Welker 
Goldwater Neely Wiley 
Gore O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the joint reso- 
lution is passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to amend the Consti- 
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tution to authorize governors to fill 
temporary vacancies in the House of 
Representatives.” 


DELAYS IN DISTRIBUTION OF SALK 
VACCINE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
yesterday we learned that once again it 
has been decided to hold up distribution 
of the Salk antipolio vaccine because of 
confusion—the term used in the official 
explanation—confusion about the re- 
ports of tests of vaccine produced by 
another one of the private firms licensed 
to make Salk vaccine. Once again par- 
ents are left in doubt as to when their 
children may have the benefit of ade- 
quate, properly safeguarded inoculations 
with the wonderful new medicine. 

Mr. President, when it comes to the 
proper handling of problems vitally af- 
fecting the health of the Nation’s chil- 
dren, the present national administra- 
tion could learn much from the example 
of our northern neighbors in Canada. 
This is not a political issue, and we must 
study what Canada has done in this 
program. 

During the period of the development 
and the nationwide trials of the Salk 
vaccine, there has been close coopera- 
tion between our Canadian friends and 
those in charge of our own polio re- 
search. Canada suffered its own worst 
polio epidemic 2 years ago, and Cana- 
dians were glad to be able to make im- 
portant contributions to the develop- 
ment of a means of eliminating this 
dread disease. For example, much of 
the fluid for growing the polio virus 
cultures was produced in the Connaught 
Medical Research Laboratories at the 
University of Toronto, and Canadian 
children participated in the statistical 
testing program. 

CANADA HAD VACCINE PROGRAM READY EARLY 


But on top of this valuable cooperation 
toward the final success of the vaccine, 
there has also been one important dif- 
ference: 

The announcement, on April 12, 1955, 
of that long-sought success found the 
Government of Canada prepared. On 
April 12, the Government of Canada had 
a national program. The Government 
of the great United States had none. 

Canada has undertaken the distribu- 
tion of Salk vaccine in accordance with 
a strict and orderly program which can 
command the confidence of Canadian 
parents, and which stands in sharp con- 
trast to chaotic confusion which has 
developed in the United States in the 
6 weeks since the vaccine was heralded 
as the answer to the dreaded infantile 
paralysis. 

On April 12, 1955, the Minister of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, the Honor- 
able Paul Martin, was able to announce 
a comprehensive national program 
which had been developed in anticipa- 
tion of the success of the vaccine. I 
think it is worthwhile to quote to the 
Senate an excerpt from his statement, 
because it speaks for itself in demon- 
strating the contrast with the unpre- 
paredness of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. The Canadian minister re- 
ferred to the need to complete vaccina- 
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tion of children before the beginning of 
the potential polio season on July 1. 
He then said: 

Because of these considerations and the 
fact that the production and testing of the 
vaccine is a long and complicated process 
extending over several months, the Govern- 
ment (that is, the Government of Canada), 
decided last fall that, although effectiveness 
of the vaccine had not yet been conclusively 
established, no time should be lost in mak- 
ing plans for the production of vaccine so 
that substantial quantities might be avail- 
able in time for this year’s polio season. 


I invite special attention to the two 
following paragraphs from the statement 
of Canada’s Minister of National Health 
and Welfare: 

Accordingly, arrangements were worked 
out, in cooperation with the ten provincial 
governments, under which the federal and 
provincial governments would share on a 
50-50 basis the cost of underwriting the 
production of the vaccine at the Connaught 
Medical Research Laboratories. As a re- 
sult, sufficient supplies are already avail- 
able in Canada to immunize more than 
500,000 children in selected early school-age 
groups under the active direction and super- 
vision of provincial and local departments 
of health. 

For this production program and for re- 
lated research carried out at the Connaught 
Laboratories, the Institute of Microbiology 
and Hygiene in Montreal, and other insti- 
tutions, the Federal Government has pro- 
vided grants exceeding $500,000. 


Has any Senator heard any convincing 
explanations why our own Secretary of 
Health and Welfare could not have made 
such a statement on April 12, 1955? 


COST: $1.50 IN CANADA, $4.20 IN UNITED STATES 


Is there any convincing explanation 
why, 6 weeks after that date, our own 
Department of Health and Welfare 
should be once again stopping the al- 
ready hopelessly delayed distribution of 
Salk vaccine, while they look into what 
they call “this whole very confused pic- 
ture? 

Mr. President, there is another facet of 
the Canadian program which will be of 
interest to the American people. The 
Canadian Government obtains the sup- 
plies for its program of distributing the 
vaccine by purchasing the entire output 
of the Connaught Laboratories. The 
cost of the vaccine—of enough carefully 
tested vaccine for three immunizing in- 
oculations—is $1.50. One dollar and a 
half, not for each shot, but for the vac- 
cine for all three shots. That is the cost 
of the vaccine for the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s program. There is no other price 
for private purchasers—because the 
government contracted for the entire 
output, no supplies from these laborato- 
ries are available through private chan- 
nels in Canada. 

I think the Senate will recall, Mr. 
President, that an Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare recently 
told the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare that the cost to the 
United States Government of privately 
produced vaccine would be about $3.00 
for a 3 cubic centimeter vial, and that 
through private channels 3 cubic centi- 
meters would cost wholesalers from $3 to 
$3.60, and physicians from $4.20 to $4.50. 
I leave it to your imagination what the 
cost of shots may be to the children who 
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are able to gain access to immunization 
through these channels—after, that is, 
the “very confused picture” has been 
cleared up and distribution begins once 
again. But the children of Canada get 
the same vaccine, without the confusion, 
at a cost to their government of $1.50 
for three vaccinations. 


DEEDS MUST SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS 


I repeat, Mr. President, the accom- 
plishment of our northern neighbors in 
preparing and carrying out this program 
contrasts tellingly with the confusion re- 
sulting from our own lack of a program. 
I think the American people are entitled 
to know the Canadian story, to learn 
that such problems can be handled 
rightly by a government which, when the 
public interest demands it, is not afraid 
to govern. 

I should like to digress for a moment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the first place, 
I am sure the Senator from Oregon is 
familiar with the fact that the 1951 
census of Canada, according to the 
World Almanac, shows that the popula- 
tion of Canada is 14 million. That is 
slightly larger than the population of 
the State of California, and it is con- 
siderably smaller than the population of 
the State of New York. I am sure the 
Senator is also familiar with the fact 
that the so-called polio season varies 
considerably between the United States 
and Canada. Polio apparently is en- 
couraged by warm weather. Figures 
show that the States in the northern 
areas had proportionately fewer cases of 
polio than States in the dry and more 
southern areas. 

As I understand from testimony which 
I have read, the polio season seems to 
start in the southern portion of the 
United States and then gradually works 
northward, 

Is it not possible that Canada is not 
faced with the same problem of a chang- 
ing polio season, as we are in the United 
States, and that practically all of Canada 
is in the general area of States in the 
northernmost part of our country, with 
the exception perhaps of some of the 
New England States? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished minority leader for his ob- 
servation. The Senator is correct when 
he says that Canada has approximately 
10 percent of the population of the 
United States, and perhaps even less 
than that. 

However, I do not understand how that 
fact has anything to do with the basic 
policy of whether our Government should 
have been as prepared as the Canadian 
Government was prepared for the dis- 
tribution of the vaccine. One of our 
States has a population of no more than 
150,000 people, and another of our States, 
with 16 million people, has a population 
that is greater than the population of 
Canada. Although there is that great 
difference in the population in various 
States of the Union, the basic principles 
of government within those States do not 
differ at all. 

With respect to what the distinguished 
minority leader said about the polio sea- 
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son, it is true that the polio season dur- 
ing the spring prevails more in the 
southern area of our country than in 
the northern area. However, I should 
like to invite the attention of the distin- 
guished minority leader to the fact that 
one of the States in which the children 
have suffered most from inoculation 
with serum made by the Cutter Labora- 
tory is the State of Idaho, one of the 
most northerly States of the Union and 
just across the border from the Canadian 
Provinces of British Columbia and Al- 
berta, in which the Canadian children 
have also received inoculations of vac- 
cine. There is hardly any difference in 
climate between the northern section of 
the State of Idaho, on the one hand, and 
the extreme southern part of the Prov- 
inces of Alberta and British Columbia on 
the other hand. Most of the people in 
those Provinces live along the southern 
border of Canada, along the railway belt. 
Nevertheless, it is in Idaho that children 
have suffered most from the distribution 
of defective vaccine. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr.PURTELL. Can the Senator from 
Oregon inform the Senate how many 
ce.’s have been used in Canada in the 
vaccination of Canadian children? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I do not know. 

Mr. PURTELL, In other words, the 
Senator has no knowledge of the num- 
ber of children in Canada who have been 
vaccinated? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Ido not know the 
exact number of children who have been 
vaccinated in Canada. 

Mr. PURTELL. Does the Senator 
know of any number of children in our 
country who have been denied the use 
of the vaccine because of the lack of a 
distribution plan? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In this country? 

Mr.PURTELL. Yes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have seen re- 
peated announcements to the effect that 
there will not be a sufficient quantity of 
vaccine to go around. 

Mr. PURTELL. We are talking about 
a distribution problem, not a produc- 
tion problem. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It is obvious that 
there is a distribution problem, if there 
is not enough vaccine to go around. 

Mr. PURTELL. Does the Senator feel 
that there will not be a sufficient amount 
to go around and that therefore a dis- 
tribution problem is presented? Does 
he feel that there will not be enough 
vaccine to go around because of a dis- 
tribution problem? Is not the problem 
one of making sure that the vaccine 
which will be distributed will be the type 
which will give immunity, or at least not 
cause polio? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is what our 
Government has not done. By its own 
admission, the vaccine which perhaps 
has caused polio in some children has 


already been distributed and has been 
used 


Mr. PURTELL. Will the Senator from 
Oregon tell me in what respect our Gov- 
ernment has failed to act in that regard? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Of course I shall 
tell the Senator. Our Government has 
failed, in my opinion, to give the slight- 
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est support to a governmental control 
program that should have been applied 
to a serum as new as this is, before there 
was wholesale licensing of manufactur- 
ers to produce it. 

Mr. PURTELL. Will the Senator in- 
form the Senate whether he believes 
Canada is preparing its vaccine in a way 
which will guarantee that there will be 
complete immunization with its use? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. When a vaccine 
is as new in its application and in its 
production as polio vaccine is, I should 
say that Canada, by licensing only one 
public laboratory at the University of 
Canada to produce it, and by testing each 
batch of vaccine, is following a wiser 
public policy than is being followed by 
this country in its wholesale granting of 
licenses to a vast and diverse number of 
private manufacturers. 

Mr. PURTELL. Does the Senator 
from Oregon realize that there is not a 
vast and diverse number of manufac- 
turers who are making the serum, but 
only six manufacturers? Does he not 
further realize that in a Nation the size 
of the United States, with a population 
of 163 million people, not 14 million, as 
is the case with Canada, it would be 
many months before children in the first 
to third grades of our schools could be 
inoculated if the manufacture of the 
serum were limited to one producer? 

Mr. NEUBERGER, I will say that if 
tests of the serum were necessary in 
1954, similar tests should have been 
made in 1955. Such tests were not made 
in 1955. There has been entirely too 
much “on again, off again” in connection 
with this whole subject. First the vac- 
cine is distributed, then it is recalled. 
Physicians are advised to give the shots, 
then they are advised not to give the 
shots. 

Mr. PURTELL. Is the Senator advis- 
ing the Senate that Canada has a better 
way, a surer way, and that we lack the 
knowledge Canada possesses, which 
would enable us to go forward in a like 
manner? : 

Mr. NEUBERGER. We do not lack 
the knowledge. Our scientists have the 
knowledge. What we have lacked is a 
governmental program to provide for 
the testing of all the vaccine used, and a 
governmental program to see to it that 
the first batches available go only to 
those children in the most susceptible 
age brackets and to pregnant mothers— 

Mr. PURTELL. Does the Senator 
from Oregon realize that the National 
Foundation has an order for 18 million 
cc’s of the Salk vaccine? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Does the Senator 
from Connecticut doubt the statements 
appearing in the press and magazines of 
the United States? For example, in 
Time magazine, which is certainly par- 
tial to the administration, it is stated 
that in many instances the vaccine has 
gone not to doctors who have patients 
who are most susceptible, but to the doc- 
tors who have the most business with 
the drug houses. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Can the Senator refer 
the Senate to any material which up- 
holds the statement he has just made? 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. I asked the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut if he had seen the 
statement made in Time magazine and 
if he doubted it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I doubt it. 

Mr, PURTELL. I have not seen the 
statement, and I am not in the habit of 
either denying or confirming statements 
which I have not read. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am quoting to 
the Senator a statement appearing in 
Time magazine, a magazine which is 
very partial to this administration, that 
drug houses are distributing vaccine to 
doctors of their own choosing, rather 
than to those most entitled to receive it. 
If that statement is incorrect, I should 
be very happy to know it, because I think 
the national welfare is the most impor- 
tant consideration. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. Did the Senator take 
the time to check to see whether the 
statement was or was not correct before 
quoting it in the Senate of the United 
States? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I presumed that if 
Time magazine, which is so friendly to 
the administration, makes a statement 
of that kind, it must have checked it. 
Does the Senator doubt that drug manu- 
facturing firms are producing vaccine 
which, unfortunately, has been defec- 
tive, and that it is going to doctors to 
whom they wish to sell it? 

Mr. PURTELL. I doubt it. Eighteen 
million cc.’s of vaccine have been ordered 
by and will be delivered to the founda- 
tion. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Does the Senator from 
Oregon know that there have been no 
deliveries since April 21? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. If that be true, 
I am very glad of it. During the period 
between the announcement of the dis- 
covery of the vaccine and April 21, there 
was strong protest on the floor of the 
Senate and elsewhere because of the 
completely chaotic situation which pre- 
vailed in those weeks. If what was being 
done up to April 21 was all right, why 
was it necessary to stop it? 

Some of us may remember, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a phrase President Eisenhower 
used in trying to illuminate the progres- 
sive moderation, or the dynamic con- 
servatism, supposedly guiding the pol- 
icies of his administration. As I recall, 
President Eisenhower said that he was 
a conservative in financial affairs, but 
a liberal in human affairs. Those are 
fine phrases, Mr. President. But phrases 
alone will not guide a great Nation. 
Deeds, too, are essential. In the crisis 
of the Salk vaccine, the national ad- 
ministration has tried to substitute 
words for deeds. 

This is particularly distressing when 
we consider that, across the frontier to 
the north, our closest neighboring land, 
the Dominion of Canada, has put into 
effect a program for governing the dis- 
tribution and the manufacture of anti- 
polio vaccine in the interest and welfare 
of every Canadian child and parent. 
Deeds speak louder than words. When 
will the Eisenhower administration fol- 
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low Canada’s constructive leadership in 
this vital field of child health? 

Mr. President, I wish to say, in con- 
clusion, that I was much interested in 
the question asked me by the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado. I want to ask if 
the policy followed by the administra- 
tion prior to April 21 was a wise one, 
why did the administration change its 
policy on April 21? It seems to me that 
April 21, 1955, was not the time to be 
ready with a program, but that last fall, 
perhaps, when the news of the Salk vac- 
cine was available to the Departments 
of Health of both Canada and the 
United States, was the time to be ready 
with a program. The Canadian Min- 
ister pointed out that Canada was get- 
ting ready in the fall of 1954. If we 
have any program at all it dates only 
from April 21, 1955, which is certainly 
a vastly important time to the parents 
and children of the United States, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I should like to comment 
very briefly on the colloquy I had this 
afternoon with several Members across 
the aisle on the question of the distribu- 
tion of the Salk antipolio vaccine. Dur- 
ing that discussion I was citing the pro- 
gram worked out by the Department of 
Health and Welfare, of the Government 
of Canada, for an orderly production, 
testing, and distribution of the Salk vac- 
cine in that great nation across the 
border to the north. During the discus- 
sion, several Members across the aisle 
took exception to my statement that the 
Salk vaccine had been distributed by 
drug houses in the United States not 
necessarily to doctors who have patients 
who are children, and who thus are most 
susceptible to polio, but to doctors who 
have favorable relationships with those 
drug companies. 

Since the discussion occurred, I have 
had an opportunity to check with the 
Library of Congress; and at this time I 
should like to quote exactly from several 
issues of Time magazine, and from the 
New York Times. 

The following is an exact quotation 
from the issue of Time magazine for May 
2, 1955; and the article from which I 
shall quote discussed the production and 
distribution of the Salk vaccine: 

The situation was further complicated 
when, weeks ago, “detail men” for drug com- 
panies called on doctors and asked how much 
vaccine they wanted. How much they actu- 
ally got depended less on how far ahead the 
company was with its production program 
than on how the salesmen liked individual 
doctors. 


Mr. President, if that statement in 
Time magazine was not accurate—and 
the Senator from Connecticut said he 
doubted its accuracy—then it seems to 
me that a serious charge of that nature 
should have been denied at the time, 
which was May 2, either by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
or by the six drug companies which have 
been licensed to produce the Salk vac- 
cine. That was a serious statement in 
a nationally circulated magazine. 

It is passing strange, indeed, that 
members of the political party represent- 
ing the administration have waited until 
May 19—more than 2 weeks later—to 
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deny that charge, if indeed the charge 
was inaccurate. 

The issue of Time magazine for May 
9, 1955, carried an article entitled “Vac- 
cine Gray Market.” I shall not read into 
the Recorp or quote the entire article; 
but one of the statements in the article, 
which is about the Salk vaccine, reads 
as follows—and I am now quoting from 
the article in Time magazine: 

Moreover, 80 packages had been handed out 
as largesse to employees of the drug houses 
and their friends and relatives. 


Mr. President, that was over 1 week 
ago. If packages of the Salk vaccine 
are being given out as “booty” to per- 
sons who work for the drug houses and 
their personal friends and favorites, 
that is also, indeed, a serious charge; 
and if the charge, as published in Time 
magazine, is not true, why was the charge 
never denied by the proper Government 
department and by the drug houses? 

Perhaps the Members of the Senate 
remember when the public first learned, 
in the news, of the defective vaccine from 
the Cutter Laboratory. I have before 
me a clipping from the New York Times, 
and the headline reads as follows: 


MISUSE OF VACCINE LAID TO FIVE DOCTORS 


The article in the New York Times 
goes on to point out that a number of 
adults in the city of New York received 
innoculations of the antipolio vaccine, 
although everyone knows that children 
are infinitely more susceptible to the dis- 
ease, and therefore are far more en- 
titled to receive the “shots.” 

Mr. President, let me say that these 
are not pleasant things to relate. For 
the past week, I have been communi- 
cating with Canadian officials, in an 
effort to learn how Canada has handled 
the program, so that perhaps our coun- 
try can benefit by Canada’s example and 
by studying what Canada has done. 

I regret that the Members across the 
aisle doubted what I said in reference 
to the lack of a program in the United 
States. They questioned my comments 
about the fact that in this country the 
vaccine had gone to doctors favored by 
the drug companies, rather than to doc- 
tors with the patients who are the most 
susceptible to the disease. 

All I can say in conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that perhaps these magazines 
and newspapers may have been in er- 
ror—although they are among the lead- 
ing publications in the country—but if 
they were in error in what they printed, 
that should have been pointed out at the 
time of publication, and not today, on 
the floor of the Senate, a considerable 
number of weeks later. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information of the Senate, 
particularly those Members who desire 
to make their plans for today, I should 
like to announce that for the remainder 
of the evening the plan is to consider 4 
or 5 bills on the calendar which have 
been previously cleared with the minority 
leader, and which the Senate has been 
informed were expected to be considered 
when action was concluded on the joint 
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resolution which was passed earlier in 
the afternoon. 

No rollealls are expected, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I do not think there is any thing 
controversial in the measures to be con- 
sidered. 

It is hoped to have the road bill, S. 
1048, made the unfinished business, to 
have just general discussion of it on 
Friday, then recess until Monday, and 
have further discussion of the road bill 
on Monday. Under the agreement 
reached today, action on the President’s 
veto of the postal pay bill will be taken 
on Tuesday, and we shall then proceed 
with the road bill as far as possible. 

Mr. President, I now desire to make a 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND SERVICES ACT OF 1949 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 355, 
House bill 3322, and I call the attention 
of the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] to the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
3322) to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, so as 
to improve the administration of the 
program for the utilization of surplus 
property for educational and public- 
health purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3322) which had been reported 
from the Committee on Government Op- 
erations with amendments, on page 1, 
line 3, after the word That“, to insert 
“(a)”; in line 8, after the word “follow- 
ing”, to strike out No property shall be 
transferred under this subsection until 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has received from an appro- 
priate State agency or official a certifi- 
cation that such property is usable and 
needed for educational or public health 
purposes in the State.“; on page 2, after 
line 7, to insert: 


(b) Paragraph (2) of section 203 (J) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: No property shall be transferred (ex- 
cept surplus property donated in conform- 
ity with paragraph (3) of this subsection), 
until the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has received from an appropriate 
State agency or official a certification that 
such property is usable and needed for edu- 
cational or public health purposes in the 
State, and no property shall be transferred 
pursuant to this paragraph until the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
determined that such agency or official has 
conformed to minimum standards of opera- 
tion prescribed by the Secretary for the dis- 
posal of surplus property.” 


On page 3, line 4, after the word 
“under”, to insert “paragraph (2) of“; 
on page 4, line 4, after the word “for”, 
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to strike out “educational purposes or” 
and insert educational“; in line 5, after 
the word “health”, to insert “or memo- 
rial“; in line 13, after the word “restric- 
tion“, to insert “which occurred prior to 
the enactment of this act“; in line 14, 
after the word is“, to insert “pending 
at the time of, or“; on page 5, line 1, after 
the word “if”, to insert (1) such viola- 
tion occurred prior to the expiration of 
such one-year period and (2)”; in line 3, 
after the word “is”, to insert pending 
at the time of enactment of this Act or 
is”; in line 4, after the word com- 
menced”, to strike out “within” and in- 
sert not later than“; in line 16, after 
the word property“, to strike out do- 
nated” and insert “disposed of“; in line 
21, after the word “donated”, to insert 
“or disposed of’, and after line 22 to 
insert: 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 203 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
is amended by striking out the words “Fed- 
eral Security Administrator” and “Federal 
Security Agency” wherever they appear in 
subsection (j) or (k) of such section, and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the words Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare“, and De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare”, respectively. 

(b) Section 203 of such act, as amended by 
this act, is further amended (1) by striking 
out in paragraph (1) of subsection (j) there- 
of the words “the States, Territories, and 
possessions” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “any State”, and (2) by adding at the 
end of such subsection the following new 
paragraph: 

“(5) The term ‘State’, as used in this sub- 
section, includes the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
Territories and possessions of the United 
States.” 

(c) Clause (D) of paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (k) of section 203 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
is amended by inserting after “District of 
Columbia” a comma and the words “the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
H. R. 3322, which was passed by the 
House, came to the Senate and was con- 
sidered by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, which made some 
minor amendments to the bill. 

The bill provides that surplus personal 
property carried in a working capital 
or similar fund in any Federal agency 
is to be considered for donation to edu- 
cational or health institutions on the 
same basis as surplus personal property 
which is not carried in such a fund. The 
purpose of the bill is to make clear that 
the Congress does not intend, and has 
never intended, to exempt surplus per- 
sonal property from the donation pro- 
gram merely because it is carried in a 
Working capital fund managed by the 
Department of Defense or any other 
agency, regardless of the time it was 
procured or the accounting classification 
under which procured or carried on the 
books of the owning agency. 

Mr. President, there has been quite a 
loophole in the act affecting surplus 
property, which is intended, under ex- 
isting law, to be made available for 
health and educational purposes. The 
purpose of the bill is to close that loop- 
hole and to make all Government per- 
sonal property which may become sur- 
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plus available for donation, where suit- 
able, for educational or health uses, by 
having the property designated as sur- 
plus, rather than sold and disposed of 
by the agency wherein the excess or sur- 
plus arises. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Dovctas in the chair). 
to further amendment, 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments, and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


(Mr. 
The bill is open 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 356, 
Senate bill 1805, amending the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 1805) to amend the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal 
requirements of the executive agencies 
of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, bills 
similar to the pending bill have previ- 
ously been passed twice by the Senate. 

The bill provides the Congress with 
the machinery necessary to enable it to 
meet its constitutional responsibilities in 
connection with the appropriation of 
funds required for the conduct of the 
Federal Government. 

I may say that the bill seeks to ac- 
complish this objective by establishing 
a Joint Committee on the Budget, com- 
posed of Members of the Senate and the 
House Appropriations Committees, which 
would assist the Congress in exercising 
adequate control over the expenditure of 
public funds by the executive branch of 
the Government. 

In 1952 a similar bill, in substantially 
the form of the pending bill, was passed 
by the Senate by a vote of 55 to 8, but 
failed of passage in the House. There- 
after, the bill was reintroduced in the 
83d Congress, as Senate bill 833; and at 
that time it was cosponsored by 54 Mem- 
bers of the Senate. In that Congress 
the bill was passed unanimously by the 
Senate, but likewise failed of passage 
in the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1805) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 138 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


“Sec. 138. (a) There is hereby created a 
joint service committee, to be known as the 
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Joint Committee on the Budget (herein- 
after in this section called the ‘joint com- 
mittee’) and to be composed of 14 members 
as follows: 

“(1) Seven Members who are members of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, 4 from the majority party and 3 from 
the minority party, to be chosen by such 
committee; and 

“(2) Seven Members who are members of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, 4 from the ma- 
jority party and 3 from the minority party, 
to be chosen by such committee. 

“(b) No person shall continue to serve as 
a member of the joint committee after he 
has ceased to be a member of the committee 
from which he was chosen, except that the 
members chosen by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives 
who have been reelected to the House of 
Representatives may continue to serve as 
members of the joint committee notwith- 
standing the expiration of the Congress. A 
vacancy in the joint committee shall not 
affect the power of the remaining members 
to execute the functions of the joint com- 
mittee, and shall be filled in the same man- 
ner as the original selection, except that (1) 
in case of a vacancy during an adjournment 
or recess of Congress for a period of more 
than 2 weeks, the members of the joint 
committee who are members of the com- 
mittee entitled to fill such vacancy may 
designate a member of such committee to 
serve until his successor is ch by such 
committee, and (2) in the case of a vacancy 
after the expiration of a Congress which 
would be filled from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representa- 
tives, the members of such committee who 
are continuing to serve as members of the 
joint committee, may designate a person 
who, immediately prior to such expiration, 
was a member of such committee and who 
is reelected to the House of Representatives, 
to serve until his successor is chosen by such 
committee. 

“(c) The joint committee shall elect a 
chairman and vice chairman from among its 
members at the first regular meeting of each 
session: Provided, however, That during even 
years the chairman shall be selected from 
among the members who are Members of 
the House of Representatives and the vice 
chairman shall be selected from among the 
members who are Members of the Senate, 
and during odd years the chairman shall be 
selected from among the members who are 
Members of the Senate and the vice chair- 
man shall be selected from among the mem- 
bers who are Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

“(d) The joint committee may make such 
rules respecting its organization and proce- 
dures as it deems necessary: Provided, how- 
ever, That no measure or recommendation 
shall be reported from the joint committee 
unless a majority of the committee assent. 

“(e) It shall be the duty of the joint com- 
mittee— 

“(1) (A) to inform itself on all matters 
relating to the annual budget of the agencies 
of the United States Government, including 
analytical, investigative, audit, and other 
reports on Federal operations prepared by 
the General Accounting Office pursuant to 
section 312 of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act, and section 206 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, and by other 
Federal agencies; (B) to provide the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate with such infor- 
mation on items contained in such budget, 
and the justifications submitted in support 
thereof, as may be necessary to enable said 
committees to give adequate consideration 
thereto; (C) to consider the President's 
messages on the state of the Union and the 
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Economie Report, to consider all information 
relating to estimated revenues, including 
revenue estimates of the Department of the 
Treasury and the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, to consider essen- 
tial programs, and to consider changing 
economic conditions; and (D) to report to 
the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate its find- 
ings with respect to budget estimates and 
revisions in appropriations required to hold 
expenditures to the minimum consistent 
with the requirements of Government oper- 
ations and national security; 

“(2) to recommend to the appropriate 
standing committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate such changes in 
existing laws as may effect greater efficiency 
and economy in government; 

“(3) to make such reports and recom- 
mendations to any standing committee of 
either House of Congress or any subcom- 
mittee thereof on matters within the juris- 
diction of such standing committee relat- 
ing to deviations from basic legislative au- 
thorization, or to appropriations approved 
by Congress which are not consistent with 
such basic legislative authorization, or to 
cutbacks in previously authorized programs 
which require appropriations, as may be 
deemed necessary or advisable by the joint 
committee, or as may be requested by any 
standing committee of either House of Con- 
gress or by any subcommittee thereof; 

“(4) to report to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate at the beginning of each 
regular session of the Congress the total 
estimated costs of all programs and projects 
authorized by the Congress, together with 
estimated costs of such programs and proj- 
ects during the fiscal year under way, the 
ensuing fiscal year, and subsequent fiscal 
years, and to make such interim reports as 
may be deemed advisable, 

“(f) The joint committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, shall have power to hold 
hearings and to sit and act anywhere within 
or without the District of Columbia whether 
the Congress is in session or has adjourned 
or is in recess; to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of books, papers, and docu- 
ments; to administer oaths; to take testi- 
mony; to have printing and binding done; 
and to make such expenditures as it deems 
necessary to carry out its functions within 
the amount appropriated therefor. Sub- 
penas shall be issued under the signature 
of the chairman or vice chairman of the 
committee and shall be served by any per- 
son designated by them. The provisions of 
sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 2, secs. 192-194) 
shall apply in the case of any failure of any 
witness to comply with any subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of 
this section. 

“(g) The joint committee shall have a 
staff director, an associate staff director, and 
such other professional, technical, clerical, 
and other employees, temporary or perma- 
nent, as may be necessary to carry out the 
duties of the joint committee. Such em- 
ployees shall be employed without regard to 
the civil-service laws, and their compensation 
shall be fixed without regard to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended. The staff 
director shall be appointed by and respon- 
sible to the members of the party of which 
the chairman of the joint committee is a 
member, and the associate staff director shall 
be appointed by and responsible to the mem- 
bers of the opposition party. No person 
shall be employed by the joint committee 
unless the members appointing him have 
favorably considered the data with respect 
to him submitted by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation after a thorough investiga- 
tion of his loyalty and security. 

“(h) The joint committee shall make avail- 
able members of its staff to assist the staffs 
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of the Committees on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate 
and the several subcommittees thereof dur- 
ing the periods when appropriation bills are 
pending. 

“(i) Professional and technical employees 
of the joint committee, upon the written 
authority of the chairman or vice chairman, 
shall have the right to examine the fiscal 
books, documents, papers, and reports of 
any agency of the United States Government 
within or without the District of Columbia, 
and data related to proposed appropriations 
incorporated in the annual budget trans- 
mitted by the President. 

“(j) The annual budget of the United 
States shall henceforth include a special 
analysis of all active long-term construction 
and development programs and projects au- 
thorized by the Congress, showing for each 
the total estimated cost, and the actual or 
estimated expenditures during prior fiscal 
years, the current fiscal year, the ensuing 
fiscal year, and subsequent fiscal years. All 
grant-in-aid programs shall be included in 
this analysis, in a separate grouping, show- 
ing under the heading ‘Subsequent Fiscal 
Years’ for grants of indefinite duration the 
estimated annual cost for a 10-year period, 

„(k) Qualified members of the staff of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall, at the request 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives or the Senate, or 
any subcommittee thereof, be assigned to at- 
tend executive sessions of the subcommittees 
of the Appropriations Committees and to ex- 
plain the content and basis of proposed ap- 
propriations. 

“(1) The Comptroller General of the Unit- 
ed States shall, at the request of the chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on the Budget, 
make such investigations and reports with 
respect to any agency as will enable such 
joint committee to give adequate considera- 
tion to items relating to such agency which 
are contained in the budget as submitted by 
the President, and the justifications submit- 
ted in support thereof; and, for this purpose, 
the Comptroller General is authorized to em- 
ploy technical and professional personnel 
without regard to the civil-service laws, rules, 
or regulations, and fix their compensation 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

“(m) When used in this section, the term 
‘agency’ means any executive department, 
commission, council, independent establish- 
ment, Government corporation, board, bu- 
reau, division, service, office, officer, authority, 
administration, or other establishment, in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Such term includes the Comptroller General 
of the United States and the General Ac- 
counting Office, and includes any and all 
parts of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia except the courts 
thereof. 

“(n) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section. 
Appropriations for the expenses of the joint 
committee shall be disbursed by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman or vice chairman.” 

Src. 2. Effective at the beginning of the 
second regular session of the 84th Congress, 
section 133 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(g) (1) All bills and joint resolutions 
authorizing appropriations reported from 
committees of the Senate or the House of 
Representatives shall be accompanied by 
reports in writing, which shall be printed; 
and there shall be included in each such 
report or in an accompanying document an 
estimate from the department or other 
agency of the legislative, executive, or judi- 
cial branch of the Government primarily 
concerned of the probable cost of carrying 
out the legislation proposed in such bill or 
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resolution over the first 5-year period of its 
operation or over the period of its operation 
if such legislation will be effective for less 
than 5 years. If the chairman of the com- 
mittee determines that no existing depart- 
ment or agency is primarily concerned with 
the legislation, the estimate shall be made 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

(2) Estimates received from departments 
or agencies under this subsection may be 
submitted by the committees to the Bureau 
of the Budget for review, and such reviews, 
when practicable, shall be included in the 
reports or accompanying documents before 
said bills and joint resolutions are reported. 

“(3) The Joint Committee on the Budget 
shall maintain compilations of all such esti- 
mates, and semiannually shall print those 
compilations (together with any comment 
of the Bureau of the Budget) for the infor- 
mation of the Congress.” 

Sec. 3. Section 139 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) The Joint Committee on the Budget 
is authorized to recommend that joint hear- 
ings be held by the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, and of subcommittees there- 
of; but such joint hearings shall not affect 
the power of the respective committees, and 
of subcommittees thereof, to conduct sep- 
arate additional committee hearings, and 
shall not affect the independence of commit- 
tee deliberations and decision. The chair- 
man of each such joint hearing shall be the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, or of the appropriate subcommittee 
thereof, of the House in which the bill is 
pending at the time of the hearing, and the 
vice chairman shall be the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the other 
House, or of the appropriate subcommittee 
thereof.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovuctas in the chair). The Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 358, Senate Resolution 102; and if 
the Senator from Utah will yield, since 
he has been recognized, I should like to 
make that motion and have the resolu- 
tion brought before the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. What is the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The resolu- 
tion relates to conferring jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claim of the 
George D. Emery Co. 

Mr. WATKINS. The resolution has 
no relationship to the Kempner estate, 
has it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No, none 
whatever, nor to the State of Utah, nor 
to any particular church, nor to any 
particular day of the month. The reso- 
lution is simply a private resolution com- 
ing from the Senator’s own committee. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wished to be sure 


the resolution came from the Judiciary 
Committee. 


Very well, Mr. President; I yield. 


GEORGE D. EMERY CO. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
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the consideration of Calendar No. 358, 
Senate Resolution 102, to confer jurisdic- 
tion on the Court of Claims in connec- 
tion with the claim of the George D. 
Emery Co. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution (S. Res, 102) conferring juris- 
diction on the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment on the 
claim of the George D. Emery Co. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the reso- 
lution is to refer the bill (S. 427) for the 
relief of the Geo. D. Emery Co., to the 
Court of Claims. The claim involves 
difficult questions of fact and law, in- 
cluding compensation for services per- 
formed: by this company on behalf of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and other Government agencies, in con- 
nection with establishing an abaca plan- 
tation in Ecuador, in accordance with 
the Abaca Production Act of 1950—Pub- 
lic Law 683, 81st Congress, 

The procedure involves a hearing by 
the Court, with a report back to Con- 
gress, giving such findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient 
to inform the Congress of the nature and 
character of the demand, as a claim, 
legal or equitable, against the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I am informed by the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
from which this measure comes, that this 
formula has been used many times by 
the Congress in connection with complex 
claims brought to the attention of the 
committee. 

It is the intent of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee that the Court of Claims consider 
only equitable or legal rights to unrecoy- 
ered expenses, not any claim to profits. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote on the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 102) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 427) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Geo. D. Emery 
Co.,“ now pending in the Senate, together 
with all accompanying papers, is hereby 
referred to the United States Court of 
Claims pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 
of title 28, United States Code; and said 
court shall proceed expeditiously with the 
same, in accordance with the provisions of 
said sections, and report to the Senate, at 
the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress of 
the nature and character of the demand, as 
a claim legal or equitable, against the United 
States, and the amount, if any, legally or 


equitably due from the United States to the 
claimants. 


THE COLORADO RIVER STORAGE 
PROJECT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, as a 
representative of the arid West, which 
has been helped immeasurably by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the develop- 
ment of its limited water resources, I 
am gratified that Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation W. A. Dexheimer has come out 
in a frank and forthright statement to 
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set the record straight on the soundness 
of the Colorado River storage project 
and the reclamation program generally. 

Commissioner Dexheimer has shown 
great forbearance and patience in keep- 
ing silent during the past several months 
when individuals and propaganda-pres- 
sure groups have been directing one of 
the most unfair and untruthful attacks 
ever unleashed at a public-works pro- 
gram. 

Commissioner Dexheimer is a highly 
respected engineer who participated in 
planning and construction of Hoover 
Dam, Shasta Dam, and other great engi- 
neering works. His statement will carry 
great weight among engineering people 
and reasonable people who respect fair 
play and consideration of all the facts. 

In view of the importance of giving 
these facts on the Colorado River storage 
project and the Government’s reclama- 
tion program a public airing to counter- 
act some of the untruthful propaganda 
which is being poured out by people who 
seek to prevent water development in 
the arid West, I hereby request unani- 
mous consent to have Mr. Dexheimer's 
statement of May 13, 1955, printed in the 
ReEcorpD as a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object although I shall 
not object—I desire to point out to my 
good friend the Senator from Utah that 
I do not believe I took an unreasonable 
position regarding the proposed Colorado 
storage project legislation; nor do I be- 
lieve that the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovcias], who now occupies 
the chair, took an unreasonable position 
on the measure. 

Let me say to the Senator from Utah 
that reasonable men may disagree about 
questions which are subject to debate, 
and I do not assert that my friend the 
Senator from Utah should be classified 
as unreasonable. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I did 
not know that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia thought I was referring to him. 
I do not know that the statement which 
I mentioned refers to him. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend. 

Mr. WATKINS. However, if Mr. Dex- 
heimer’s statement applies to the Sena- 
tor from California rather than to Mr. 
Moley and the magazine Newsweek, it 
will have to apply; I cannot help it. 

Let me say I have no disrespect for 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], who now is pre- 
siding over the Senate. However, I wish 
to have the statement to which I have 
referred printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Utah? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Commissioner of Reclamation W. A. Dex- 
heimer said today that critics are attempt- 
ing, by unwarranted distortion and omission 
of facts, to discredit and bring to a halt 
efforts to help meet the West's critical water 
shortages. 

His statement follows: 

“The Bureau of Reclamation expects and 
welcomes thoughtful and constructive criti- 
cism which is based on solid facts and knowl- 
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edge of what has been accomplished in the 
past half century and what is proposed for 
the future. 

“However, it is time to take a close look 
at the indiscriminate attack of those critics 
who are attempting, by every means at their 
command, to destroy public confidence in 
our efforts to assist the arid Western States 
in meeting their water needs. The attacks 
are currently centering on the proposed 
upper Colorado River storage project which 
was worked out under the terms of the 
Colorado River compact and in coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government and 
the States of Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, to enable the States to utilize 
their apportioned share of Colorado River 
water. These critics are much less careful 
in their handling of the facts than those in- 
dividuals and groups who have opposed vir- 
tually every major project ever undertaken 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

“Yet, who is there today who will challenge 
the worth of such facilities as the lower 
Colorado River development, Hoover Dam, 
Imperial Valley, the Central Valley project, 
Grand Coulee Dam, Boise Valley, Salt River 
project, or the Colorado Big Thompson 
project. 

“Leslie A. Miller, who is a former governor 
of Wyoming and who should be aware of the 
importance of reclamation work in that 
State as well as elsewhere in the West, has 
repeatedly cited the increased cost of the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project as a reason 
it should not have been built and why other 
projects, such as the upper Colorado River 
storage project, should not be undertaken. 

“Let Mr. Miller repeat his accusations, as 
made in the Reader’s Digest and other peri- 
odicals, in front of any group of Colorado 
farmers who were saved from almost total 
drought disaster last summer by the success- 
ful functioning of this project. Or let him 
put his accusation in proper perspective 
by quoting the correct original estimate of 
costs and then point out that World War II 
intervened between the time this estimate 
was given and the time the bulk of the 
project was constructed. He conveniently 
neglected to mention the 250 percent in- 
crease in the construction cost index during 
the 18 years between authorization and com- 
pletion of construction. 

“Like Raymond A. Moley, in his multi- 
tudinous dissections of reclamation in News- 
week magazine, Mr. Miller neglects to men- 
tion that reclamation, unlike other water 
resources work undertaken by the Federal 
Government, is on a hard-cash repayment 
basis. They choose to ignore the fact that 
out of a total reclamation expenditure of 
$2,850,146,288 in the last half century, $577,- 
822,640 has been repaid and that $60 million 
is flowing into the Treasury annually at the 
present time. This includes interest on the 
Federal investment in hydroelectric and mu- 
nicipal water facilities. 

“It should be remembered that more than 
half of Reclamation’s annual appropriation 
is now coming from the revolving Reclama- 
tion Fund which was established by the Con- 
gress by the Reclamation Act of 1902. This 
same Congress established the principle that 
funds for irrigation development should be 
loaned without interest as a means of ad- 
vancing the national economy. The same 
principle has been followed by every Con- 
gress since 1902. 

“The facts are that this investment is pay- 
ing off, not only in the cash repayment to 
the Treasury but in its positive contribu- 
tions to the national economy and well- 
being. 

“The records are replete with instances 
of reclamation project areas pouring into 
the Federal Treasury in income taxes alone, 
mgre each year than the total Federal in- 
vestment in project facilities. Buying power 
of more than $750 million annually is con- 
tained in the crops the farmers take from 
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their irrigated fields on Federal reclamation 
projects. 

“The Federal Government, over the years, 
has spent millions and billions for flood con- 
trol, navigation, transportation subsidies, 
drought relief, crop support, and crop insur- 
ance without expectation or hope of reim- 
bursement. But these areas of disaster con- 
tinue to plague us while the irrigated oases 
in the arid West remain solid units of sta- 
bilized agricultural production. I have no 
quarrel with the Federal policy, but why 
pick on western irrigation? 

“It was interesting to note in the Saturday 
Evening Post of April 30, an editorial sup- 
porting an increased appropriation of $18 
million for a channel-deepening project in 
the Delaware River which would benefit par- 
ticularly the United States Steel Corp. by 
permitting oceangoing ore boats to unload at 
dockside for the new Fairless plant. Will 
this investment be paid back by local bene- 
ficiaries? The Saturday Evening Post edi- 
torial is proposing a writeoff of this local 
harbor improvement in the Delaware River. 
Reclamation investments will be returned to 
the Treasury. The West only asks for a loan 
and a reasonable time to repay. 

“Specific criticism of the proposed upper 
Colorado River storage project by Mr. Mil- 
ler, Mr. Moley, et al., concerns three main 
points: (1) An incredible bill from the non- 
payment of interest on irrigation features of 
the project; (2) compounding of the crop 
surplus problem by the addition of new ir- 
rigated lands; (3) the construction of Echo 
Park Dam in the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment would be an opening wedge in the 
desecration of our national park system. 

“Mr. Moley’s description of an incredible 
bill for interest is just that—totally incredit- 
able. The facts are that 6314 percent of 
costs are chargeable to power and municipal 
and industrial water and will be repaid with 
interest at 214 percent which is the same 
interest paid by the United States Treasury. 

“The upper Colorado River project report, 
as approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
proposes an expenditure of about $300 mil- 
lion for irrigation phases of the project. 
These funds will be spent over a period of 
more than 25 years and repayment on each 
irrigation unit will start soon after it is 
completed. A few years are allowed before 
repayment begins to permit the farmer to 
establish himself on the land. 

“Current national troubles with crop sur- 
pluses have been used to becloud the recla- 
mation picture and particularly to delay the 
authorization of several projects which are 
now before Congress. Completely ignored 
by the critics is the fact that most products 
of western irrigated farms are not under 
price support or acreage control and are 
not surplus. Seventy-five percent of land 
irrigated by the upper Colorado River proj- 
ects would be for livestock production, 

“More important in the agricultural pro- 
duction picture is the long-range population 
estimate. The Bureau of the Census fixes 
our national population at 200 million in 
1975. Byron T. Shaw, Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is authority for the 
statement that, ‘If the average American is 
to continue to have as much meat to eat as 
he did last year, all acreage that is cur- 
rently idle will have to be put back to work 
by 1950. By 1975, even if all marginal lands 
are used, there might be a deficit of more 
than 100 million acres. To meet this, live- 
stock production alone will have to be dou- 
bled on the land at hand.’ Few new lands 
in the upper Colorado River Basin would 
receive water before 1975 if the project was 
authorized tomorrow. 

“The Bureau of Reclamation makes no 
pretense of expecting to solve this approach- 
ing national food-production crisis by the 
construction of reclamation projects alone. 
We believe that in the decades ahead there 
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will be a continued increase in per acre pro- 
duction and also in total acreage under 
production, both by irrigation and the drain- 
age of present swampland. However, at the 
present time, according to Department of 
Agriculture statistics, we are fighting a losing 
battle to maintain our present cultivated 
acreage. 

“Urban inroads are claiming more acre- 
age than we are placing in production by 
irrigation. We must plan now for the fu- 
ture. To do otherwise would be criminally 
shortsighted. 

“The so-called invasion of national parks 
should be considered in the light of a care- 
ful documentation of dam sites and reser- 
voir areas withdrawn specifically for power 
and reclamation purposes along the Green 
and Yampa Rivers and events leading to the 
subsequent enlargement of Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument to encompass the same 
area by Presidential order on July 14, 1938. 

“One reclamation and 10 power-site with- 
drawals (land and dam sites set aside by 
Federal action) were made along these rivers 
between 1904 and 1925 covering, among other 
areas, the Echo Park and Split Mountain 
dam and reservoir sites. The National Park 
Service, by letter dated August 9, 1934, to the 
Federal Power Commission, observed that 
the proposed proclamation (to enlarge Dino- 
saur Monument) would protect all existing 
rights, and inquired as to whether the Echo 
Park and Blue Mountain sites might be re- 
leased. The Federal Power Commission re- 
plied on December 13, 1934, that the Com- 
mission believes that the public interest in 
this major power resource is too great to 
permit its impairment by voluntary relin- 
quishment of two units in the center of the 
scheme. The Commission will not object, 
however, to the creation of the monument 
if the proclamation contains a specific pro- 
vision that power development under the 
provisions of the Federal Water Power Act 
will be permitted.” 

“The request was renewed in a letter dated 
November 6, 1935, over the signature of Har- 
old L. Ickes, then Secretary of the Interior. 
The Federal Power Commission again re- 
jected the request on January 6, 1936, quot- 
ing the identical language of the previous 
letter to the National Park Service. The 
Presidential proclamation of 1938 made the 
enlarged Dinosaur National Monument sub- 
ject to all existing rights. Therefore, it 
would appear that there is actually no 
invasion of the national park system but 
merely the exercise of a previously estab- 
lished reservation. The original 80-acre 
Dinosaur Monument contains all known fos- 
sils and is 20 miles downstream from any 
proposed reservoir. It would not be dis- 
turbed. 

“Despite this previous withdrawal of the 
Echo Park and other multipurpose dam sites 
for reclamation purposes, we are not anxious 
to construct a reclamation structure in this 
area if alternate sites are feasible. Conclu- 
sive investigations over 20 years have ruled 
out any of the suggested alternates because 
they would provide less storage space, in- 
volve greater evaporation losses and reduce 
the power output from the upper Colorado 
Basin system. The large reservoir storage is 
essential to hold floodwaters in years of 
excess runoff for use in drier years and sea- 
sons of low-river flow. Maximum power out- 
put is essential because power revenue will 
repay the bulk of project costs. 

“Development and conservation of a max- 
imum supply of water and power is essential 
to the continued economic growth of the 
area. There is and will continue to be a 
market for the 6-mill power which will be 
produced. All 10 private utility companies 
serving the area have testified before the 
committees of Congress that they would take 
all available power at the 6-mill rate. Pref- 
erence agencies have also expressed a need 
for the power output. 
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“Reclamation engineers have established 
a worldwide reputation in water conserva- 
tion by the investigation, design, construc- 
tion, and operation of the numerous reclama- 
tion projects which now dot the western 
scene, We do not take lightly the challenge 
to our integrity by those critics who prefer 
the scattergun attack to a careful adherence 
to the facts.” 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, both 
Mr. Dexheimer’s statement and the 
Tribune editorial are clear and forth- 
right, and need no explanation. In view 
of the liberties which have been and are 
being taken with the truth in regard to 
the reclamation program, it is both time- 
ly and refreshing to have the Reclama- 
tion Commissioner and a great news- 
paper speak out so firmly in defense of 
accuracy and fair play. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial referred to, 
which was published in the Salt Lake 
Tribune on Sunday, May 15, 1955, print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp, as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANSWERING MOLEY-MILLER PROPAGANDA BLAST 


“Why pick on western irrigation?” 

With this question, Reclamation Commis- 
sioner Wilbur A. Dexheimer last week-end 
pointed up a brilliant defense of the upper 
Colorado River project against the published 
attacks of ex-New Dealers Leslie A. Miller, of 
Cheyenne, and Raymond A. Moley, News- 
week columnist. 

Mr. Dexheimer is no wild-eyed promoter of 
big dams. His record is one of stanch 
conservatism. Before a reclamation project 
is submitted to Congress he insists that its 
engineering and economic feasibility be 
proved. The Bureau of Reclamation has 
refused to go ahead on a number of projects 
in recent years, despite terrific local pressure, 
because of doubts as to feasibility. 

Mr. Dexheimer pulled the rug out from 
under the Moley-Miller team by pointing out 
that their attacks on economic feasibility 
of the upper Colorado project fail to give 
credit for reimbursable features of reclama- 
tion loans or the corollary benefits in in- 
creased taxes and new markets. And he 
pointed out that some enemies of reclama- 
tion projects are thumping for huge harbor 
and dredging projects which would return 
-not a cent directly to the taxpayer, notably 
the proposed $18 million Delaware River 
Channel deepening project. 

Unlike many other water resources proj- 
ects undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, reclamation is on a hard cash repay- 
ment basis. Of the 62,850, 146,288 expended 
for reclamation in the last half century, 
$577,822,640 has been repaid and $60 million 
is flowing back into the treasury each year. 

Other studies show that reclamation 
projects will repay more than construction 
costs over the years through increased tax 
yields. Some areas developed through recla- 
mation in 20 years have paid $2:75 into the 
Federal Treasury in taxes for every dollar 
spent on construction. 

Glib opponents of reclamation—or their 
ghost writers—are constantly warning tax- 
payers as to their share of the total cost 
of such projects as the upper Colorado. Ac- 
tually, sound studies show the upper Colo- 
rado project would be self-liquidating. 
Moreover it would open up vast storehouses 
of raw materials and provide job oppor- 
tunities for many people. It would accel- 
erate the decentralization of industry and 
create new wealth markets and defensive 
materials for all the country. 

The attack on the economic and engineer- 
ing feasibility of the upper Colorado pro- 
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gram has gained momentum since the phony 
cries of “national park invasion” failed to 
block the program. Facts and figures show- 
ing that both Federal water and power with- 
drawals antedated extension of the national 
monument to include Echo Park have greatly 
weakened the invasion arguments. Mr. Dex- 
heimer likened Echo Park’s relation to the 
overall project to one wheel of a wagon. 
It might still run without the wheel but 
not very far. 

The calamity howlers will continue to try 
to stir up opposition throughout the coun- 
try, just as they did before the building of 
Hoover Dam, the Colorado-Big Thompson, 
and other western reclamation projects. But 
it was one of the most violent of the critics 
who, in a more temperate article quoted 
a western hydrologist as giving the “last 
word“ on the matter of water costs: There 
is no price for water and so there can be no 
ceiling price.” 


EXTENDING TITLE II, FIRST WAR 
POWERS ACT, 1941 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 359, 
House bill 4052, which would continue 
in effect the provisions of title II of the 
First War Powers Act, 1941. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 4052) to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions of title II of the 
First War Powers Act, 1941. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill is part of legislative pro- 
gram of the Department of Defense for 
1955, and was introduced at that Depart- 
ment's request. Its purpose is to extend 
for 2 years, or until June 30, 1957, title 
II of the First War Powers Act. The ex- 
isting law provides that the extension 
may be terminated at any time by con: 
current resolution of the Congress, and 
this proposal would in no way change 
that provision. 

The basic purpose of the statute is to 
permit the President to authorize any 
department or agency of the Govern- 
ment exercising functions in connection 
with the prosecution of the national de- 
fense effort to enter into contracts and 
into amendments of modifications of 
contracts, and to make advance, prog- 
ress, and other payments thereon, with- 
out regard to the provisions of law re- 
lating to the making, performance, 
amendment, or modification of con- 
tracts, whenever he deems such action 
would facilitate the national defense, 
subject, however, to certain safeguards 
set forth in title II. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
beg is on the third reading of the 

The bill (H. R. 4052) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


SALE OF CERTAIN SHIPS TO CITI- 
- ZENS OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
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the consideration of Calendar No. 362, 
Senate Joint Resolution 67. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 67) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to sell certain ves- 
sels to citizens of the Republic of the 
Philippines, to provide for the rehabili- 
tation of the interisland commerce of 
the Philippines, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce with amendments, on 
page 1, line 8, after the numerals “1946,” 
to strike out “two” and insert “five’’; 
on page 2, line 1, after the colon, to in- 
sert “Carrick Bend, Masthead Knot, 
Snug Hitch”; in line 3, after the colon, 
to strike out “Provided, That with re- 
spect to vessels under charter on the 
date of enactment of this act, and which 
have been continuously under charter 
for a period of 5 years or more, there 
shall be subtracted from the sales price, 
as depreciation, $95.05 per day per ves- 
sel for the period beginning July 1, 1954, 
and ending with the date of execution 
of the contract of sale of the respective 
vessel” and insert in lieu thereof “Pro- 
vided, That with respect to each of the 
said vessels one-half of the charter line 
paid to the United States shall be sub- 
tracted from the sales price as additional 
depreciation for the period beginning 
July 1, 1954, and ending with the date 
of execution of the contract of sale of 
the respective vessel: And provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary of Commerce 
after consultation with the National 
Advisory Council in International 
Monetary and Financial Problems, shall 
fix the terms of payment on unpaid bal- 
ances, which terms shall in no event be 
more favorable than the terms appli- 
cable in the case of sales to citizens of 
the United States. „, so as to make the 
joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 14 of the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946 (Public Law 321, 79th 
Cong.), as amended, or any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of Commerce is hereby 
authorized and directed to sell to citizens of 
the Republic of the Philippines in accord- 
ance with the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946, five vessels named herein: Carrick 
Bend, Masthead Knot, Snug Hitch, Boat- 
swains Hitch, and Turks Head, which at pres- 
ent are in the Philippines: Provided, That 
with respect to each of the said vessels one- 
half of the charter line paid to the United 
States shall be subtracted from the sales 
price as additional depreciation for the 
period beginning July 1, 1954, and ending 
with the date of execution of the contract 
of sale of the respective vessel: And pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of Com- 
merce after consultation with the National 
Advisory Council in International Monetary 
and Financial Problems, shall fix the terms of 
payment on unpaid balances, which terms 
shall in no event be more favorable than 
the terms applicable in the case of sales to 
citizens of the United States, 

In determining the order of preference 
between applicants for the purchase of such 
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vessels, first preference shall be given to the 
applicants who are charterers of such vessels 
under the terms of the aforesaid act of April 
30, 1946, as amended, at the time of making 
application to purchase vessels under the 
terms of this act; second preference shall 
be given to applicants who suffered losses 
of interisland tonnage in the interests of 
the Allied war effort: Provided, That appli- 
cations for the purchase of said vessels are 
received by the Secretary of Commerce 
within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this act. 

Except with the prior approval of the See- 
retary of Commerce, any vessel sold under 
this joint resolution shall, for a period of 
10 years from the date of sale of the vessel, 
be operated only in the interisland com- 
merce of the Philippines. 

Delivery of the vessels for the purposes of 
sale shall be made at a port in the Philip- 
pines designated by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the said vessels shall continue to op- 
erate in the Philippines under existing 
charters until such time as the agreements 
of sale are executed and deliveries of the 
vessels thereunder are accomplished. 

For the purposes of this act, the term 
“citizen” includes any individual, corpora- 
tion, partnership, association, or other form 
of business entity authorized to do business 
under the laws of the Republic of the 
Philippines. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senate Joint Resolution 67, as 
amended, would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Commerce to sell in accord- 
ance with the Merchant Ship Sales Act 
of 1946, as amended, five vessels named 
in the resolution which are presently 
under charter to shipping companies in 
the Philippines. First preference be- 
tween applicants for the purchase of the 
vessels would be given to the present 
charterers, the Philippine Steam Navi- 
gation Co.—charterers of the SS. Boat- 
swain Hitch and the SS. Turks Head— 
and the Compania Maritima—charter- 
ers of the SS. Carrick Bend, the SS. 
Masthead Knot, and the SS. Snug Hitch. 
Second preference would be given to ap- 
plicants who suffered losses of inter- 
island tonnage in the interest of the 
Allied war effort. Applications for pur- 
chase must be received by the Secretary 
of Commerce within a year after enact- 
ment of the resolution. 

In line with the views expressed by 
the conferees on Senate Joint Resolution 
72, 83d Congress, 2d session, the joint 
resolution as amended would subtract 
from the sales price of each of the ves- 
sels one-half of the charter hire paid 
to the United States Government from 
July 1, 1954, to the date of execution of 
the contracts for each vessel. And, in 
line with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
would be directed to fix the terms of 
payment on the unpaid balances, which 
terms shall in no event be more favor- 
able than the terms applicable in the 
case of sales to citizens of the United 
States. 

Unless the purchaser is given prior 
approval by the Secretary of Commerce, 
any vessel sold under this joint resolu- 
tion must be operated only in the inter- 
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island commerce of the Philippines for 
a period of 10 years from the date of sale. 
The existing charters are authorized to 
be continued until such times as the 
vessels are sold and delivered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


EXPLORATION, LOCATION, AND 
ENTRY OF MINERAL LANDS WITH- 
IN THE PAPAGO INDIAN RESER- 
VATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 360, 
Senate bill 33. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 33) rela- 
tive to the exploration, location, and 
entry of mineral lands within the Papago 
Indian Reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, while I am waiting for certain in- 
formation, I shall make a brief explana- 
tion of the bill. 

The purpose of S. 33 is to repeal the 
provisions of the Executive order of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1917, which created the Papago 
Indian Reservation, the act of February 
21, 1931, the act of June 18, 1934, and the 
act of August 26, 1937, insofar as they re- 
fer to location and entry under the min- 
ing laws of lands within the Papago Res- 
ervation. The bill provides that all 
tribal lands within the reservation are 
withdrawn from all forms of exploration, 
location, and entry under the above laws, 
and that minerals underlying the reser- 


vation are made a part of the reservation’ 


to be held in trust by the United States 
for the Papago Indian Tribe. 

The reservation includes 2,700,000 
acres of which, according to the lat- 
est available figures—as of December 
1953—only 12,360 acres are included in 
mining claims, and only approximately 
3,600 acres have been covered by mineral 
patent. A savings clause preserves all 
valid rights established heretofore under 
the mineral laws, but the enactment of 
the bill will protect the Papago Indians 
from further diminution of their reser- 
vation. Recent accelerated uranium 
prospecting has further increased tribal 
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concern that the surface of large areas 

of land may later be lost to tribal utili- 

zation. The loss of further surface re- 

sources of the Papago Indian Reserva- 

tion will increase the problem of admin- 

3 Indian affairs on this reserva- 
on. 

The committee believes that this res- 
ervation should be closed to all forms of 
mineral entry, that the Papago Tribe 
should be given fee title to the tribal 
lands, and that mining operations 
should be carried on under leases issued 
under the Tribal Leasing Act of May 11, 
1938 (52 Stat. 347, 25 U. S. C. 396a-f) as 
provided in S. 33. 

The author of the bill, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], reported it from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. I understand that he is detained 
from the Chamber. However, the report 
from the committee is unanimous, and I 
hope the bill may be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions with 
respect to subjection of mineral lands within 
the Papago Indian Reservation to explora- 
tion, location, and entry under the mining 
laws of the United States in the Executive 
order dated February 1, 1917, creating the 
Papago Indian Reseryation, and in the third 
proviso in section 1 of the act of February 21, 
1931 (46 Stat. 1202), and the provisions of 
subsection (b) (1) and (2) of the remainder, 
following the word purposes,“ of subsection 
(b) (4) of section 3 of the act of June 18, 
1934 (48 Stat. 984; 25 U. S. C. 461-479), as 
amended by the act of August 26, 1937 (50 
Stat. 862, 863; 25 U. S. C. 463), are hereby re- 
J ealed, all tribal lands within the Papago In- 
dian Reservation are hereby withdrawn from 
all forms of exploration, location, and entry 
under such laws, the minerals underlying 
such lands are hereby made a part of the 
reservation to be held in trust by the United 
States for the Papago Indian Tribe, and such 
minerals shall be subject to lease for mining 
purposes pursuant to the provisions of the 
act of May 11, 1938 (52 Stat. 347): Provided, 
That the provisions of this act shall not be 
applicable to lands within the Papago Indian 
Reservation for which a mineral patent has 
heretofore been issued or to a claim that 
has been validly initiated before the date of 
this act and thereafter maintained under the 
mining laws of the United States. 

Src. 2. Section 6 of the act of May 11, 1938 
(52 Stat. 347, 348; 25 U. S. C. 396f), is 
amended by deleting therefrom “the Papago 
Indian Reservation in Arizona.” 


FEDERAL AID ROAD CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am about to move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 354, Senate bill 1048, a bill to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road 
Act approved July 11, 1911 (39 Stat. 
355), as amended and supplemented, to 
authorize appropriations for continuing 
the construction of highways, and for 
other purposes. 

The bill was introduced by the able 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
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Gore]. In accordance with the state- 
ment previously made to the Senate, I 
assure the Senate that no votes will be 
taken on this measure today or tomor- 
row, except upon the motion to proceed 
to consider the bill, and certainly none 
will be taken before Monday of next 
week. 

I now move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 1048. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1048) to 
amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 
Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented, to authorize appropriations for 
continuing the construction of high- 
ways, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works with amend- 
ments. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today it 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Dovetas in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 


COST OF DEFENSE—FARM INCOME 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, un- 
der date of Friday, May 6, in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, there was 
published a press story from the United 
Press, under the headline “Wilson Sees 
3.5 Billions Arms Rise.” 

The article reads as folows: 


Witson SEES 3.5 BILLIONS ARMs RISE 


Defense Secretary Charles E, Wilson indi- 
cated yesterday that future annual defense 
appropriations may have to be 63.5 billion 
more than the amount Congress is expected 
to provide for the year starting July 1. 

Even with the “strict austerity” he is en- 
forcing, Wilson said military spending will 
continue at the “high rate” of $35 billion a 
year for a long time. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee yesterday approved appro- 
priations of $31.5 billion for the fiscal year 
starting July 1. 

Wilson said when unspent funds carried 
over from the Korean war years are used up, 
“requests for new obligational authority” 
will have to be increased to support the 
long-pull defense outlays. 

He made the forecast in an annual report 
submitted to the President and sent by the 
White House to Congress. It covered the 
year which ended last June 30. 

The report included these highlights: 

Wilson cited guided missiles as the one 
area where deliveries and spending are ris- 
ing. 

Army Secretary Robert T. Stevens said 
there is “aggressive” research on weapons to 
meet the threat of low altitude air attack 
and the possible danger of intercontinental 
missiles.” 

Air Secretary Harold E. Talbott said that 
hydrogen bomb training has been made part 
of the regular courses in Air Training Com- 
mand and the Air Force Academy because of 
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the “rapidly growing demand” for personnel 
in the thermonuclear program. 

Navy Secretary Charles S. Thomas dealt at 
length with the “startling strength” of the 
Russian navy and urged “very substantial” 
new United States shipbuilding. Otherwise, 
he said, “the day may not be too far distant 
when we shall find Soviet warships freely 
cruising in every ocean, bringing the Red 
flag into every port and lying with their guns 
and guided missiles off our very shores.” 


I call attention to the second para- 
graph of the article: 

Wilson said when unspent funds carried 
over from the Korean war years are used up, 
“requests for new obligational authority” will 
have to be increased to support the long-pull 
defense outlays. 


Mr. President, it is interesting to note 
that the chief spokesman of the admin- 
istration for the Department of Defense 
is belatedly saying to the Amcrican peo- 
ple that the administration has been able 
to reduce some of the defense appropria- 
tion requests because, Mr. Wilson says 
now, in 1955, when unspent funds car- 
ried over from the Korean war years are 
used up, requests for new obligational 
authority will have to be increased to 
support the long-pull defense outlays. 

I believe the facts are becoming ever 
more clear, namely, that the administra- 
tion in many of these areas has lived on 
some borrowed time, if not on some bor- 
rowed capital, and has lived off the fat of 
more lush and profitable days. 

I merely wanted to bring the matter to 
the attention of the Senate because when 
we examine the cash expenditures of this 
administration, we find that the situation 
is not any different than it has been dur- 
ing the past 10 years. 


AGRICULTURAL INCOME 


I should like to call attention to an- 
other item published in one of the news- 
papers. The headline of the article 
reads, “Farm Income Boost of 40 Per- 
cent Seen by 1975.” 

That headline would give one the im- 
pression that everything will be rosy in 
American agriculture in 1975. It pre- 
dicts a 40 percent increase in agricul- 
ture income. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


Farm Income Boost or 40 PERCENT SEEN BY 
1975 


An Agriculture Department economist pre- 
dicted yesterday that the needs of an ex- 
panding population may boost the income of 
American farmers at least 40 percent by 1975. 

Nathan Koffsky, Chief of the Farm Income 
Branch, told a meeting of the Newspaper 
Farm Editors Association that the income 
of the Nation as a whole will be 50 to 60 
percent higher 20 years from now if present 
trends continue. 

To meet the needs of a larger population 
and its prospective larger buying power, he 
said, farmers must increase their output of 
food and fiber products at least 40 percent. 

“I am not worried about the possibility of 
American farmers being able to meet this 
increased demand,” he said. “But I can't 
say the same about some other areas of the 
world.” 

Koffsky said a general economic boom now 
in progress should do much to stabilize farm 
returns this year near last year’s level, 
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He said consumers are spending 3 percent 
more than a year ago, a development which 
Koffsky said should contribute heavily 
toward halting a postwar decline in farm 
income. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson, 
greeting the visiting editors, said much 
progress has been made by agriculture dur- 
ing the last 2 years in adjusting from war- 
time to peacetime conditions. 

He said there have been fewer dislocations 
and hardships than ever before in a like 
period. But the Nation still faces a serious 
problem in adjusting wheat production and 
surpluses to their normal levels, Benson 
added. 

The editors heard discussions of other 
phases of the Department by officials. 

Those attending the meeting included: 
Robert C. Bjorklund, Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal; Rex B. Conn, Cedar Rapids Gazette; Bill 
Durham, Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Hal M. Herd, Nashville Tennessean; Dave 
Hess, Cincinnati Enquirer; Bill Humphries, 
News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C.; and 
others. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. It is interesting to 
note that the same story which predicts 
a 40-percent rise in farm income also 
states: 


Nathan Koffsky, chief of the farm income 
branch, told a meeting of the Newspaper 
Farm Editors Association that the income 
of the Nation as a whole will be 50 to 60 per- 
cent higher 20 years from now if present 
trends continue. 


I want that particular statistical fact 
to be clear in our minds. The total in- 
come in the Nation will be from 50 to 60 
percent higher, but the agricultural in- 
come will be about 40 percent higher. 
What does that indicate? It indicates 
clearly and unmistakably that there is a 
continuing falling off of agricultural in- 
come. That is one of the reasons the 
junior Senator from Minnesota has be- 
lieved, and continues to believe, that we 
must take a brandnew look—to use some 
good administration phraseology—at 
the critical agricultural problem, and 
particularly at the problem of low farm 
income. We must not only take a new 
look, but we must also take some action. 

I am pleased to be able to report to 
the Senate that the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry has now decided to 
hold hearings on proposed price-support 
legislation and other proposed legisla- 
tion affecting the price level of agri- 
cultural commodities. 

It ought to be crystal clear that no one 
seems to be very happy or satisfied with 
the present agricultural act. The act is 
not doing what it was supposed to do, 
namely, raise prices and balance produc- 
tion. Production is still out of balance 
and prices are going down. 

The only area of our economy which 
is suffering today, despite the so-called 
boom times in which we live, is the ag- 
ricultural area of the American economy. 
While one should not ever pose as a 
prophet—and I do not pose as one—I 
believe it is fair to say that what we 
see today in terms of agriculture as re- 
lated to the rest of the economy is very 
much what we saw some 25 years ago 
pertaining to agriculture and its rela- 
tionship to the rest of the economy. 

I repeat that the administration's 
farm program is having two results. It 
is aggravating the problems of produc- 
tion and reducing the price levels in the 
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market place for agricultural commodi- 
ties. I am pleased that the Senate, as 
well as the House of Representatives, is 
concerning itself with this question. I 
predict, with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty, that as a result of the hearings 
which now will be held by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, we will 
hear the views of the American farmer 
and those associated with him, and that 
they will tell the sad story of the break- 
down in agricultural price levels and in 
the net income of the American farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 


Finally, Mr. President, I wish to say 
that one of the most disappointing de- 
velopments of this year has been the 
failure of the Department of Agriculture 
and of the State Department to move 
the agricultural surpluses. Surely there 
is enough creative thinking in the United 
States and in our Government to figure 
out a way by which we can utilize the 
abundance of food and fiber in this Na- 
tion on a good, sound, economic, and hu- 
mane basis. We have vast quantities of 
feed grains and vast quantities of wheat 
on hand. The people of the world need 
those surpluses, and the world markets 
are available. I regret to say that the 
food and the fiber are not being moved 
in the amounts they should be moved. 
We see example after example of that 
fact. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that within the past 6 months 
the fine little country of Norway has pur- 
chased 3 million tons of wheat from 
the Soviet Union primarily because our 
law provides that our surplus commodi- 
ties must be shipped in American 
bottoms. 

That fact has literally frustrated the 
entire movement of surplus commodities. 
Recently, Denmark, where there is a 
real need for American feed grains, 
which we have in abundance, found it- 
self in the same situation. Unless we 
open up the present agricultural legisla- 
tion and adopt a remedial amendment 
to the act, we will find that our program 
of disposal and sale of surplus commod- 
ities will be for all practical purposes 
obviated and denied. 

If our merchant marine needs help— 
and I believe it does—we should give it 
help directly, not tie down a worthy 
program with an unworkable provision. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that we are literally losing the 
world markets for agricultural commod- 
ities because of the restrictive provisions 
in the law which make it literally un- 
workable. 

Some of us in the Senate have sug- 
gested that immediate action be taken 
to remove from the market the pressures 
of the so-called surpluses of food and 
fiber. These surpluses hang over the 
market like the sword of Damocles. It 
is ready to fall and strike at any moment 
and it causes the market to be in eco- 
nomic uncertainty and to have the 
jitters. 

One effective procedure would be to 
take some of the wheat, for example, 
and to process it into feed. I am refer- 
ring to the low-grade wheat. Feed from 
that source should be made available 
to the drought areas of the United 
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States. That wheat could be processed 
into feed. I find that if approximately 
3 million tons of wheat, which is a small 
amount for a great economy like ours, 
were so processed, we would literally re- 
move the excess production from the 
American wheat market. 

Furthermore, if we took a certain 
amount of the wheat and placed it in 
an international food arrangement, such 
as has been recommended by a number 
of Senators, we could stabilize the do- 
mestic market and add a degree of se- 
curity and stability to the international 
market. 

I have spoken on this subject today 
because for some reason or other there 
seems to be a note of silence on this 
crucial issue. I do not intend to stand 
idly by or to hush my tongue on a mat- 
ter so important as this as long as there 
is human suffering in the world, about 
which we are not doing anything, so long 
as there are markets in the world into 
which we are not selling, and so long as 
there is a depressed economic market at 
home, about which we are doing little or 
nothing. 


RELAXATION OF INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 


From all I can read and hear, we are 
going to enter into a period where there 
may be some relaxation of international 
tensions. We are looking forward to 
what we call the meeting of the Big 
Four, the heads of state of the United 
States of America, Great Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union. The American 
people are hoping and praying that this 
meeting will result in some constructive 
act for peace and tranquility; at least, 
that it will bring about an easing of the 
international tension. I also am look- 
ing forward to such a result, and I have 
faith in those representing our country 
who are going to attend the meeting. I 
am not one who feels that the President 
of the United States, or whomever he 
may take with him, would knowingly, 
willingly, or in any other way do any- 
thing that would not protect the honor 
of the United States. I am happy that 
there are people in high places who are 
desirous of seeking peace on sensible 
terms, 

But the truth is, Mr. President, that 
we have now entered upon a period in 
which the strategy of great powers is in- 
volved. I think we must be sure of sey- 
eral things. First of all, we must be 
sure that we are strong militarily, with- 
out talking about it and without bran- 
dishing a club, without frightening 
friend and foe alike. Let us be calm in 
our courage and in our strength. In so 
doing, I think we will present to the 
world a Nation that is fearless. I think 
we sometimes exhibit too much concern 
and too much fear of the Soviet Union. 

Let us realize our own strength and 
realize it with calm assurance of the 
power of our great productive system and 
the world’s finest political and economic 
system. When we realize these things 
we will not enter into any conference 
with a spirit of fear. Fear always has a 
way of destroying one's strength and of 
immobilizing one’s effectiveness. 

So I hope, Mr. President, that we shall 
enter upon every negotiation in a spirit 
of confidence supported by facts. 
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Furthermore, I am convinced that for 
a period of time we are going to be called 
upon to test our system, our heritage, and 
our principles. For the past 10 years we 
have had to build up our armed strength 
again. We have been confronted with 
threats of violence and open warfare. 
The United States of America is not a 
warrior at heart. We are essentially 
soldiers of peace. We are essentially 
citizens in the best sense of that term. 
I think we are now going to have an op- 
portunity really to demonstrate what our 
way of life means, if we are willing to 
apply ourselves to it. 

I have said a number of times that we 
may well be in for a period of free time, 
so to speak, or extra time, in which to 
reevaluate the world scene. But time is 
a meaningless word unless we use it. 
The real issue is: Who will use this time 
and for what purpose? If there should 
be a relaxation of world tensions, will 
world communism use the time to pro- 
mote its diabolical system of conspiracy, 
or will we use the time more effectively 
to wage a successful political offensive, 
telling the true story of democratic life, 
and will we use the time to strengthen 
the areas of the world which are still 
struggling for their independence? Will 
we use the time for training students 
among the free nations of the world, and 
to promote world trade, and strengthen 
the basic foundation of commerce in the 
world? Will we use the time that may 
be available to us to set a new high moral 
standard in international politics around 
which men and women of good faith can 
rally? Will we use the time to strength- 
en the United Nations? Will we use the 
time to find new friends in the areas 
of Asia and Africa? That is the issue. 
What will we do with the time which may 
be made available, God's will permitting, 
if the conferences are successful? 

Surely, Mr. President, the Soviet 
Union is much weaker than we are, if 
we truly appraise the facts. I think we 
have a tendency to overestimate her 
power. At least, we have had a ten- 
dency to overestimate the attractive- 
ness of What she has to offer. I think 
the time is now at hand for a great polit- 
ical, economic, and psychological offen- 
sive on the part of the United States and 
our allies. Let us strengthen and firm 
up the great Nation that is ours. Let 
us be very, very careful that we do not 
in any way relinquish the principles in 
which we believe—self-determination, 
independence, freedom, and equality 
for peoples everywhere in the world 
where our programs and policies may be 
placed into effect. 

Mr. President, I listened with keen at- 
tention to the report of the Secretary of 
State, presented on television and radio, 
following his visit to Paris and to Vienna. 
I commended the Secretary of State on 
that report, because I thought it was 
temperate; I thought it was moderate; 
and I am happy to state from my own 
observation that I think the Secretary 
was careful in his reference to hopes he 
had. that might not be realized. In 
other words, he was a cautious diplo- 
mat, and he gave a cautious and prudent 
report. 

If I have any observation to make— 
and I do not wish it to be critical, but 
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I make it merely as an observation—it 
is that for 5 months the American peo- 
ple have had their eyes focused upon 
the Far East, and now, literally, as if 
we turned off the lights in one room and 
turned them on in another room, our 
attention is focused entirely on Central 
and Western Europe. Strange as it may 
seem, the Soviet Union was able to divert 
our attention almost instantly from the 
Far East, from Formosa, Asia, the Ban- 
dung conference, to Vienna, Austria. 
The Soviet did seize the initiative, but 
we are delighted that there is a treaty of 
independence with Austria. The Senate 
will have an opportunity to examine it, 
and, Iam convinced, will ratify it. From 
all I have heard, at least, the treaty is 
reasonable and fair to the Austrians and 
in no way violates the principles to which 
this country adheres. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to warn my 
colleagues—and I say this from personal 
conviction and personal observation— 
that communism is a worldwide appa- 
ratus which works all dimensions, all 
areas, at the same time. We Americans 
are prone to look at one area at a time. 
We are prone to examine one room of 
the world, so to speak, at a time. I 
suggest that we must not have a paro- 
chial or provincial attitude. We must 
be willing to look at the total world scene 
at one time and be able to make value 
judgments as we go along. 

Let us not have our attention entirely 
focused on the European area now as we 
had it entirely focused for a while on the 
Asian areas a few months ago. Let us 
keep an eye on both the east and the 
west. Let us keep our eye on Formosa, 
Indochina, Afghanistan, India, Vietnam, 
and remember that those areas are of 
crucial importance. It may very well be 
that the Communists are hoping that by 
political action, with no violence and no 
war, we will relax and lull ourselves into 
a false sense of security, and that those 
areas will fall into the Soviet sphere. 
Let us see to it that those areas of the 
world remain within the area of freedom. 

Mr. President, as I conclude this mes- 
sage, may I sound this note of warning, 
that the crucial issue in Western Europe 
is still Germany. I have stated on this 
floor not once but a dozen times that we 
must never forget that what the Soviet 
Union has in its mind most of all is a 
neutral Germany which will not partic- 
ipate in the Western defense collective 
security system. We must have the 
courage to make certain that that does 
not happen. I am hopeful that the 
comment which was made by our Chief 
Executive in a recent press conference— 
I believe it was on yesterday—will not 
be interpreted to mean that the United 
States of America would settle for a kind 
of neutral Germany. 

I recall that the President was asked 
about the so-called neutrality of Austria, 
and he remarked that Austria is not a 
neutral in the sense of having no armed 
strength; but that Austria is a neutral 
like Sweden and Switzerland; a neutral 
which has armament to protect itself, 
and a nation which will protect itself. 

The Soviet Union was very careful to 
let that happen. The Soviet Union could 
have prevented it from happening. I 
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say that if that is the principle which 
is to be applied to a unified Germany, 
it will mean that Germany will be in a 
central position to play off the East from 
the West. 

Mr. President, we must make certain 
that Germany remains within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. We must 
make certain that Germany’s orienta- 
tion is to the areas of freedom. We can- 
not run the risk of having a powerful 
Germany, in the role of a neutral, play 
off the East from the West. 

I serve a solemn note of warning that 
in any negotiations which may occur in 
the months ahead, what happens in 
Germany will be of crucial importance to 
the American people. Therefore, let us 
strengthen in every way we can the ties 
of friendship between ourselves and the 
Federal Republic of West Germany. Let 
us make it crystal clear that we will not 
bargain away Western European collec- 
tive security in the name of some kind 
of newfangled neutralism. This could 
be the issue which might well determine 
the developments of the future. 

I rise to say this today because it is on 
my heart. I think we ought to speak 
aloud and use every opportunity to dis- 
cuss these matters while there is still 
time for reasonable men to have honest 
discussion and even honest dissent. 


REGULATION OF SUBSISTENCE EX- 
PENSES AND MILEAGE ALLOW- 
ANCES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 352, Senate bill 1580. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1580) to regulate subsistence expenses 
and mileage allowances of civilian offi- 
cers and employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer an amendment on line 7, 
to strike out “$13” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “$12.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 7, it is proposed to strike out “$13” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “$12.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In justifica- 
tion of the amendment, I may say that 
the military pay bill, which has been 
previously acted upon by Congress, pro- 
vided a maximum of $12. It is the be- 
lief of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russett], who is 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, and of other members of the 
committee which handled the proposed 
legislation that there should be a uni- 
form per diem allowance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the report of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The report (No. 348) is as follows: 


The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1580) to regulate subsistence expenses and 
mileage allowances of civilian officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, hav- 
ing considered the same, report favorably 
thereon without amendment, and recom- 
mend that the bill do pass, 


PURPOSE 


S. 1580 would amend sections 3 and 4 of 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949 (5 U. S. C, 
836-837) to raise the maximum allowable 
per diem rate for travel within the Continen- 
tal United States from $9 to $13, and the 
maximum mileage rates, for the use of pri- 
vately owned motorcycles and automobiles, 
from 4 and 7 cents to 6 and 10 cents, re- 
spectively. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The existing maximum per diem allowance 
for civilian employees while traveling within 
the limits of the United States is limited to 
$9 by the Travel Expense Act of 1949. The 
rate of $13 provided by this enactment is 
based on an allowance of $7.30 for hotel room, 
$4.50 for meals, and $1.20 for incidental ex- 
penses. These amounts are based upon the 
following: 

Hotel costs: A large hotel accounting firm 
found, upon a study of room rates of 375 
hotels used by businessmen in traveling, 
that the average room rate for a single room 
during 1954 was $7.30. 

Cost of meals: The allowance of $4.50 is 
based upon a similar study and allocates $1 
for breakfast, $1.25 for luncheon, and $2.25 
for dinner. Two hotel accounting firms re- 
port that the price of hotel and restaurant 
meals has increased not less than 20 percent 
since 1949, 

Incidental expenses: The $1.20 for inci- 
dentals is intended to cover such items of 
expense as tips and fees while traveling, 
hotel tips, tips to waiters, laundry, cleaning 
and pressing, telegrams for room reserva- 
tions, etc. 

cost 


The Bureau of the Budget estimates the 
total additional cost of this bill will not ex- 
ceed a maximum of $30 million a year and its 
actual cost may be several million dollars a 
year less. 

AGENCY REPORTS 

Following are agency reports on S. 1580 as 

introduced and reported: 


EXECUTIVE OFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 1955. 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. CHARMAN: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of April 1, 1955, inviting the 
Bureau of the Budget to comment on S. 
1580, to regulate subsistence expenses and 
mileage allowances of civilian officers and 
employees of the Federal Government. 

In his message to the Congress on Federal 
personnel management the President stated 
that a legislative proposal’ would be submit- 
ted for an appropriate increase in the per 
diem allowance for civilian employees who 
travel on official business. On March 8 the 
Bureau of the Budget transmitted to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House a draft bill which would carry out 
the President's recommendation. Copies of 
this correspondence, which was referred to 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
are enclosed for your information. 

Briefly, the Bureau’s bill proposes that the 
maximum per diem travel allowance be in- 
creased from $9 to $13; that special provision 
be made for unusual types of travel where 
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the maximum rate would be much less than 
the necessary actual expenses incurred; that 
present mileage allowances remain un- 
changed; that the maximum per diem al- 
lowance for civilians performing work for 
the Government without compensation be 
increased from $10 to $15; and that the 
travel rates for civilian employees who travel 
as witnesses on behalf of the United States 
be governed by the Travel Expense Act of 
1949, as amended, rather than by separate 
legislation. 

These proposed amendments were devel- 
oped after extensive study and consultation 
with the major agencies of the Government. 
It is suggested that if your committee plans 
to take up legislation amending the Travel 
Expense Act, consideration be given to the 
changes proposed by the Bureau’s bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL F. BRUNDAGE, 
Acting Director. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1955. 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: This is in fur- 
ther reply to your letter of April 1, 1955, re- 
questing the views of the Civil Service Com- 
mission on S. 1580, a bill to regulate sub- 
sistence expenses and mileage allowances of 
~ivilan officers and employees of the Federal 
Government. 

Section 2 of the bill would increase the 
maximum per diem allowance from $9 to $13 
for Federal civilian employees who travel 
on official business within the limits of 
the continental United States. Section 3 
would increase from 4 cents per mile to 6 
cents per mile the allowance to employees 
for use of their privately owned motorcycles, 
and from 7 cents per mile to 10 cents per 
mile for use of their privately owned auto- 
mobiles or airplanes, when traveling on offi- 
cial business. 

On March 8, 1955, the Eureau of the Budget 
submitted to the Congress a legislative pro- 
posal which, among other things, would in- 
crease the maximum per diem allowance 
from $9 to $13 for civilian employees who 
travel on official business within the limits of 
the continental United States. A study by 
the Bureau of the Budget indicated such 
an increase was warranted on the basis of 
average hotel room rates, the increased price 
of hotel restaurant meals, and the increased 
cost of incidental expenses. The Commis- 
sion endorses this provision of S. 1580. 

The administration’s legislative proposal 
recommends against any increase in mileage 
allowances to employees for use of privately 
owned vehicles while traveling on official 
business. No change in the present allow- 
ances was found to be justified on the basis 
of cost figures for the operation of automo- 
biles, and the average mileage allowances 
most commonly used by private companies 
which compensate their employees on a flat 
mileage basis for use of personal cars on 
company business. The Commission does 
not favor section 3 of S. 1580. 

The administration's legislative proposal 
also recommends three other changes in the 
present travel allowances. They are: (1) a 
special provision for unusual types of travel 
where the maximum rate would be much 
less than the necessary actual expenses in- 
curred; (2) an increase from $10 to $15 in 
the maximum per diem allowance for em- 
ployees serving without compensation; and 
(3) that travel rates for civilian employees 
who travel as witnesses on behalf of the 
United States be governed by the Travel 
Expense Act of 1949, as amended, rather than 
by separate legislation. 

Because S. 1580 does not carry out all the 
recommendations contained in the admin- 
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istration’s legislative proposal, we strongly 
recommend favorable action on the draft bill 
submitted to the Congress on March 8, 1955, 
instead of S. 1580. 

We are advised that the Bureau of the 
Budget has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Sincerely yours, 
Pair Younc, Chairman. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 19, 1955. 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, 
United States Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your letter of April 1, 1955, acknowledged 
by telephone April 6, enclosing copies of 
S. 1580, 84th Congress, and requesting our 
report and comments thereon. 

The bill would amend sections 3 and 4 
of the Travel Expense Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 
166). Specifically, the maximum allowable 
per diem rate for travel within the conti- 
nental United States would be raised from 
$9 to $13, and the maximum mileage rates, 
for the use of privately owned motorcycles 
and automobiles, from 4 and 7 cents to 6 
and 10 cents, respectively. 

With respect to the maximum per diem 
rate contemplated by the bill, upon the 
basis of recent experiences by employees of 
our Office the existing maximum rate of $9 
is inadequate. We have found generally that 
our employees are required to expend ap- 
proximately $12 per day for suitable lodging, 
meals, and additional necessary subsistence 
expenses incident to official travel. We rec- 
ognize, however, that governmentwide ex- 
perience may reflect a need for a maximum 
per diem of $13. Accordingly, it is recom- 
mended that section 3 of the Travel Expense 
Act of 1949 be amended by eliminating the 
figure “$9” and substituting either “$12” or 
“$13” in lieu thereof, as the overall facts 
presented to your committee may warrant. 

Concerning the proposed increased mile- 
age rates for the use of privately owned mo- 
torcycles and automobiles, there is no in- 
formation available here relative to the 
necessity therefor. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italics, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 


“SECTIONS 3 AND 4 OF THE TRAVEL EXPENSE 
ACT OF 1949 


“Sec. 3. Civilian officers and employees of 
the departments and establishments (except 
justices and judges covered by section 456 of 
title 28 of the United States Code), while 
traveling on official business and away from 
their designated posts of duty, shall be 
allowed, in lieu of their actual expenses for 
subsistence and all fees or tips to porters and 
stewards, a per diem allowance to be pre- 
scribed by the department or establishment 
concerned, not to exceed the rate of [$9] $13 
within the limits of the continental United 
States and in case of travel beyond the limits 
of the continental United States not to 
exceed rates established by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget for the locality in 
which the travel is performed: Provided, That 
such civilian officers and employees who be- 
come incapacitated due to illness or injury, 
not due to their own misconduct, while 
traveling on official business and away from 
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their designated posts of duty, shall be al- 
lowed such per diem allowances, and trans- 
portation expenses to their designated posts 
of duty, in accordance with regulations 
promulgated and approved under this act. 

“Sec. 4. Civilian officers or employees of 
departments and establishments or others 
rendering service to the Government shall, 
under regulations prescribed by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, and whenever 
such mode of transportation is authorized 
or approved as more advantageous to the 
Government (except that no determination 
of advantage is required where payment on a 
mileage basis is limited to the cost of travel 
by common carrier, including per diem), be 
paid in lieu of actual expenses of transporta- 
tion not to exceed [4] 6 cents per mile for the 
use of privately owned motorcycles, or [7] 
10 cents per mile for the use of privately 
owned automobiles or airplanes, when en- 
gaged on official business within or outside 
their designated posts of duty or places of 
service. In addition to the mileage allow- 
ances provided for in this section, there may 
be allowed reimbursement for the actual cost 
of ferry fares, and bridge, road, and tunnel 
tolls.“ 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the bill was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. I understand 
why the reduction has been made from 
$13 to $12. So far as I am concerned, 
as chairman of the committee, and only 
as the chairman—I have not had time 
to discuss the matter with all the mem- 
bers of the committee—it is perfectly 
agreeable to reduce the amount, so as to 
make it uniform throughout the Gov- 
ernment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr, JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill (S. 1580) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Travel Expense Act of 1955." 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the act of June 9, 1949 
[5 U. S. C. 836-837] is amended by striking 
the figure 89“ and inserting “$12” in lieu 
thereof. 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of said act is amended by 
striking the figures “4 cents” and “7 cents” 
and inserting “6 cents” and “10 cents”, re- 
spectively, in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect no later 
than 30 days following its enactment. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the action taken on 
Senate bill 1580, Calendar No. 352, I ask 
that Calendar No. 357, Senate bill 1795, 
which treats with the same subject, be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1795 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


FEDERAL - AID ROAD - CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1048) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1911 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do I understand correctly that Sen- 
ate bill 1048, the Federal-aid road bill, 
is the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate 
bill 1048 is the unfinished business; it 
was not displaced by the bill just passed. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRESS IN 
THE SENATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, fewer than 10 bills are on the Leg- 
islative Calendar. As a result of the 
cooperation of all Members of the Sen- 
ate, it has been possible to pass promptly 
measures which have been thoroughly 
considered and recommended to the Sen- 
ate by the committees. 

If the chairmen of committees have 
any important or necessary measures 
ready for consideration and will report 
them to the Senate, the Senate will be 
in a position to consider them. 

All the bills which are still on the cal- 
endar are there because certain Members 
did not care to have them acted on at 
this time. 

I hope the committees will take notice 
of the status of the calendar and, when 
possible, will make prompt reports on 
items of proposed legislation, 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF STATEMENTS 
BY GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL 
AND ROBERT SCHUMANN AP- 
PROVING THE PROPOSAL FOR A 
CONVENTION OF NATO NATIONS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
listened with much interest to the excel- 
lent address delivered by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY]. I agree with him 
fully on the two principal points he 
made, namely, that it is necessary for the 
United States to strengthen and firm up 
the great alliance which is ours, and also 
that all means, political and economic, 
which are feasible and proper for the 
purpose of keeping the Federal Republic 
of West Germany in the orbit of the 
West should be adopted by the United 
States Government. It is in connection 
with those general matters that I also 
wish to speak this afternoon. 

I want to advise the Senate of state- 
ments made yesterday and today by two 
of the world’s most honored men—men 
who during their lifetime have made 
monumental contributions to the West- 
ern alliance which seeks to preserve free- 
dom and individual liberty. 

I have here the statement of Gen. 
George C. Marshall, who led this Na- 
tion in war, and then, as Secretary of 
State, gave to the world the great and 
imaginative program known as the Mar- 
shall plan. I shall read General Mar- 
shall's words: 

A few days before the death of Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, I accepted his invitation of 
May 5 to become a member of the Council 
of the Atlantic Union Committee which he 
has headed since its foundation in 1949, 
In accepting I wrote him May 12: 

“I am honored to be counted among those 
who support the unity of free nations.” 

Justice Roberts’ services to defense as well 
as to the judiciary were manifold, but per- 
haps the finest thing he did was the sacri- 
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fice he made in resigning from the Supreme 
Court to devote himself to the cause of 
Atlantic Union. 

The subject today is vitally important and 
the period fateful. All probably agree to 
the importance of Atlantic unity but few act. 

Recently a resolution calling for action was 
introduced in Congress by a distinguished 
bipartisan group from both Houses. It pro- 
poses that delegates from the United States 
and other NATO democracies meet in a con- 
vention “to explore and report to what extent 
their peoples might further unite within the 
framework of the United Nations, and agree 
to form, federally or otherwise, a defense, 
economic and political union.” This pru- 
dent proposal, which commits us only to 
exploration, deserves support, 

Thinking back on the development of our 
own Federal Union—on the doubts and diffi- 
culties which preceded the final union of 
the Colonies, on the remarkable advance in 
freedom, invention, production, and living 
standards which followed on the solution of 
the early difficulties, and on the high degree 
to which the States have continued to 
maintain their individual personality and 
institutions—Americans should have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of this effort to over- 
come the limitations of national barriers in 
the approach to a solution for common 
problems. 

What I said when I addressed the Con- 
ference of Governors on July 14, 1947, I 
would repeat today: “There is no blinking 
the fact that this country now stands at a 
turning point in its relations to its tradi- 
tional friends among the nations of the 
old world.” 

Either it must finish the task of assisting 
these countries to adjust themselves po- 
litically to the changed demands of a new 
age, or it must reconcile itself to seeing them 
move in directions which are consistent 
neither with their own traditions nor with 
those of this country. Whatever course is 
adopted will affect the lives and fortunes 
of people in every State of the Union. 


T have just received the text of a state- 
ment made today by Robert Schumann, 
Minister of Justice in the present French 
Cabinet, who gave the world the Schu- 
mann plan for European Union. This 
is Mr. Schumann’s statement in full: 


The setting up of an exploratory com- 
mittee (Comité d'Etude) regarding Atlantic 
union which is advocated at present in the 
United States Congress by so many distin- 
guished Senators and Representatives, is of 
the highest importance to all nations be- 
longing to NATO. 

I have long been an ardent partisan of a 
European federation to be integrated itself 
in the Atlantic community. But certain 
European nations have hesitated to advance 
far in this direction so long as the United 
States, Canada, and Great Britain were not 
disposed to explore in common with them 
an eventual political, economic, and military 
union. J 

If the American Congress accepts the At- 
lantic proposal of Senator KEFAUVER, all the 
democratic European nations should be 
happy to accept the invitation to send dele- 
gates to such a study commission. Should 
there result from the work of this confer- 
ence and from later proposals the outline 
of an acceptable plan of union, in which 
each of the member nations would be at- 
tributed an equitable voting right protecting 
it from any eventual domination by a single 
nation—which would be contrary to the 
democratic ideal of the union—we would 
then certainly have made a great step toward 
world peace and general prosperity. 


In connection with these two state- 
ments by leaders on both sides of the 
Atlantic, I want to make it quite plain 
that they are entirely independent state- 
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ments. Neither General Marshall nor 
Mr. Schumann knew of the other’s 
action. 

What we see here, Mr. President, at 
this great moment in world history, is 
a remarkable coincidence of events and 
views on both sides of of the Atlantic, 
as we have previously seen in history 
an awakening to great events which 
foreshadow a new progress in men’s 
ability to live together in liberty and 
peace. 

It seems to me that events are moving 
very rapidly in that direction today. 
On last February 9, along with 14 of 
my colleagues in the Senate, I submitted 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 12, the 
resolution which both General Marshall 
and Mr. Schumann discussed. That 
resolution requested the President to 
invite the other democracies which 
sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty to 
name delegates to an exploratory con- 
vention to explore and report “to what 
extent their peoples might further unite 
within the framework of the United 
Nations, and agree to form, federally or 
otherwise, a defense, economic, and 
political union.” 

Since I offered that resolution, we 
have seen Germany added to NATO. 
We have seen the Paris agreements rati- 
fied. We have seen an Austrian treaty 
move much closer to adoption. We have 
seen scheduled a four-power conference, 
and we have noted the exchanges of 
armament control plans. 

While I know of no reason now for 
delaying action on this resolution, it does 
seem to me that there are several reasons 
why there should be hearings, followed 
by favorable action. And I would ob- 
serve that the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
GEORGE] has informed me that he hopes 
the committee can give consideration to 
this resolution when the mutual-security 
program has been disposed of. 

The Soviet treaty proposal to Austria 
is interpreted by many as a move toward 
neutralizing the Germans. To offset it, 
as the Senator from Minnesota has said, 
we need to make this move toward closer 
Atlantic unity, which will reassure both 
French and Germans that their future 
lies in the Atlantic community. The 
fact that the administration feared the 
earlier action on the Atlantic resolution 
would lead the French and Germans to 
defer ratification of the London-Paris 
accords, because they would much pre- 
fer an Atlantic union, speaks for itself 
as to the great hope that this resolution 
can rouse, and of the timely service it 
can perform in speeding German re- 
armament and binding all Western 
Europe firmly to us. 

Furthermore, as a result of the Paris 
agreements, we are allowing the rearm- 
ing of the Germans without taking the 
precaution of at least trying to unite the 
West into an economic and political com- 
munity which would make remote the 
possibility of a rise of another Hitler. 
The Germans have made great progress 
in rebuilding their nation, and it is ap- 
parent that the hope of their distin- 
guished leaders and of the people them- 
selves is to become a contributing and 
permanent part of the West. They can- 
not take the position of which they are 
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capable, however, by a military alliance 
alone, just as none of the other nations 
can contribute fully by military alliances 
alone. There must be means of eco- 
nomic, political, and foreign policy con- 
sultations and unity. If we can make 
this possible, then we will have achieved 
the dreams of peace-loving men for cen- 
turies. 

Moreover, I believe it will be agreed 
that the Kremlin’s strategy in the Big 
Four talks will be to try to divide us from 
the British and French. It would seem 
wise to guard now against this by having 
the proposed nondiplomatic convention 
called to explore strong Atlantic unity. 
The United States hand at the Big Four 
meeting would be greatly strengthened 
by this display of unity and by the 
knowledge Moscow would have that its 
efforts at division were doomed to frus- 
tration. 

Mr. President, conventions such as the 
one I have proposed, outside of diplo- 
matic channels, have an impressive rec- 
ord of achievement. It is not unlike the 
procedure followed by our Government 
in 1947 in naming committees of distin- 
guished citizens to advise us freely on 
the problems that we faced then—a pro- 
cedure that resulted in the establishment 
of the Marshall plan. We should never 
be loath to encourage meeting of repre- 
sentative citizens. 

There is nothing revolutionary about 
my proposal. It is simply in the best 
traditions of our Nation. I sincerely 
hope that with the support of such dis- 
tinguished world leaders as General 
Marshall and Mr. Schumann, and with 
the support of thousands of our own fel- 
low citizens, this resolution will receive 
the Senate’s blessing, and the President 
will call the convention. 


CROOKED RIVER PROJECT NEEDED 
BY CENTRAL OREGON 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last week the Bureau of Reclamation 
proposed construction of a new irriga- 
tion project in the State of Oregon. The 
new unit—called the Crooked River 
project—calls for the use of power reve- 
nues from the Dalles Dam, an unrelated 
Federal project, to pay part of the con- 
struction costs. 

I support the Bureau’s plan for use 
of power revenues to help finance the 
Crooked River project, despite the oppo- 
sition voiced recently by Gov. Paul Pat- 
terson, of Oregon. 

Despite the objections of Oregon's 
Governor, I will make every effort to 
hasten legislative action on this proposal, 
which will create new farming op- 
portunities in my home State and will 
improve the water supply of farmers 
now facing shortages. 

Opposition by the Oregon Governor to 
using power revenues as an aid to irriga- 
tion reflects an extremely shortsighted 
viewpoint. Farmers cannot carry the 
full burden of repayment for the remain- 
ing undeveloped reclamation projects in 
Oregon. Only high-cost projects re- 
main, and unless assistance is obtained 
from power revenues, agricultural ex- 
pansion in Oregon has about reached 
the end of the line. 
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The Oregon Governor’s opposition first 
became known to me at the hearings 
conducted by the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs in Portland, 
Oreg., last April 6. At that time, Gov- 
ernor Patterson said he was opposed to 
use of power revenues from dams to help 
pay for irrigation projects to which they 
are not physically related. I asked Gov- 
ernor Patterson specifically about power- 
revenue assistance for the Crooked River 
project, and he replied that he was op- 
posed to such aid to irrigation. 

I was amazed that the chief executive 
of my home State would take such a 
position. Adoption of the Oregon Gov- 
ernor’s policy would end our hopes for 
more irrigation in eastern Oregon. 

The timing of the Governor's state- 
ment was noteworthy because a concert- 
ed drive is now on to discredit full use 
of water resources for additional irriga- 
tion in the West. I believe that the ene- 
mies of irrigation are not taking suffi- 
cient note of our rising birth rate, and 
the problem it poses in relation to future 
food supplies. It appears likely that our 
population will reach 200 million by 1975. 
Today we farm about 365 million acres 
of land. This is about 40 million acres 
more than is needed to feed our Nation 
without exporting part of the farm out- 
put. The increased population by 1975 
will require cultivation of a minimum 
additional eighty to one hundred million 
acres of new land to feed the hungry 
mouths of the expanded population. 

I should like to point out that new 
irrigated land cannot be brought under 
cultivation overnight. The Crooked 
River project is not a project of vast 
proportions. It involves the investment 
of about $6 million of Federal funds, and 
will irrigate about 10,000 acres of new 
land and provide additional water for 
10,220 acres now inadequately irrigated. 
But it will require nearly 5 years from 
start of construction until water is de- 
livered to the land. 

History of reclamation in the West 
shows that it has come about as a result 
of joint development of water for irri- 
gation and for hydroelectric power. Use 
of power revenues to aid irrigation goes 
back to the earliest projects of the Fed- 
eral reclamation program. A financing 
method similar to that proposed for the 
Crooked River project was approved at 
the last session of Congress in connec- 
tion with the Foster Creek irrigation 
project in the State of Washington. The 
same principle is proposed in our Hells 
Canyon bill to provide financial support 
for the Mountain Home project, if au- 
thorized by Congress. It is my belief 
that Governor Patterson’s opposition 
represents a complete reversal of the 
tried and tested formula for development 
of the arid West. 

I was glad to join with Oregon recla- 
mation advocates in urging the Interior 
Department to approve use of some pow- 
er revenues from the Dalles Dam for 
helping to support the Crooked River 
development. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks portions of the re- 
port of Wilbur A. Dexheimer, Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, on the Crooked 
River project, which was approved by 
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Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay, 
and a resolution from the Crook County 
Farm Bureau, indicating the approval 
of members of that organization, many 
of whom own lands under the proposed 
project. 

There being no objection, the report 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1955. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Sm: This is my proposed report on the 
potential Crooked River project, Oregan. It 
includes the accompanying February 12, 1953, 
report of the Regional Director, Boise, Idaho. 

The physical plan presented in the regional 
director’s report remains essentially un- 
changed. New information on costs, alloca- 
tion of costs, and on repayment has been 
developed since completion of the regional 
director’s report and is presented in an at- 
tachment to this letter. 

The Crooked River project surrounds and 
is adjacent to the town of Pineville in 
Crook County of central Oregon. It would 
utilize the water resources of Ochoco Creek 
and the Crooked River, a tributary of the 
Deschutes River. A stable irrigation water 
supply would be provided for 9,990 acres of 
dry land and 10,220 acres of land now in- 
adequately irrigated. These areas include 
7,230 new acres and 17,660 presently inade- 
quately irrigated acres within the Ochoco 
irrigation district and 5,320 acres of non- 
district land of which 2,760 would be classed 
as dry land and 2,560 as inadequately irri- 
gated. In addition, 51,200 acre-feet of water 
annually would be available for future use 
on other acreage in the Deschutes River 
Basin. Flood control, drainage, recreation, 
and fish and wildlife benefits also would 
result from construction of the project works. 
Preservation and propagation of fish and 
wildlife are included among project purposes. 

Normal annual precipitation for the 
project area is a little over 9 inches, about 
half of which falls from April through 
October. This semiarid condition restricts 
the agricultural use of land without irriga- 
tion. Since agriculture is one of the two 
main industries of the area it is most im- 
portant that it be strengthened and expand- 
ed to assure an adequate economy especially 
if the other industry, lumbering, remains 
static or declines. Also, the project would 
afford a number of part-time farming op- 
portunities for workers employed in local 
industries. 

Frequently. as a result of rapid melting 
of snow, agricultural bottom lands and part 
of Prineville and its surrounding area are 
flooded and sometimes damaged seriously. 
The recently rehabilitated Ochoco Reservoir 
and the proposed Prineville Reservoir when 
operated in conjunction with each other 
would develop the available water resources 
for irrigation and would provide significant 
control of the floodwaters of Ochoco Creek 
and the Crooked River. Pro drainage 
would greatly improve agricultural bottom 
lands. 

The local people, recognizing these prob- 
lems, have shown a great deal of interest in 
securing additional irrigation water and pro- 
tection from spring floods, and are favorable 
to a Federal project. Construction of the 
project is economically justified in that the 
evaluated annual benefits exceed the esti- 
mated annual costs by the ratio of better 
than 2 to 1 based on a 50-year period of 
analysis. This benefit-cost ratio is based 
on the use of all water made available by the 
project. Considering direct benefits only, 
the ratio would be 1.25 to 1. 

* . „ * s 

The estimated cost, based on October 1954 
prices, of the new facilities that would 
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actually be constructed is $6,339,000. This 
amount includes $200,000 which represents 
costs of investigations up to the estimated 
date of initial construction and $570,000 for 
drainage costs which reflect an increase of 
$312,000 over the amount shown in the re- 
gional director’s report. The new and addi- 
tional annual operation, maintenance and 
replacement costs which would be neces- 
sary as a result of the new works are esti- 
mated at about $38,800. 
* * * . * 

Tentative allocations of the $6,598,000 
based upon the separable costs—remaining 
benefits method, are as follows: reimburs- 
able-irrigation $5,903,000; nonreimbursable- 
flood control $653,000. Specific costs, which 
would also be considered nonreimbursable, 
allocated to fish and wildlife and recreation 
are respectively $29,000 and $13,000. The 
latter amount is the cost of minimum recrea- 
tion facilities at Prineville Reservoir which I 
recommend be constructed by the Federal 
Government on a nonreimbursable basis pro- 
vided that a responsible State or local agency 
agrees to operate and maintain the com- 
pleted facilities, 

. . . a . 


The annual amortization capacity of the 
Ochoco irrigation district lands is approxi- 
mately $39,600. This is the net amount 
available for repayment purposes after de- 
ducting the annual operation, maintenance, 
and replacement costs of $45,600, which in- 
cludes about $19,100 for existing works, from 
the annual payment capacity. In 50 years 
the water users could return $1,980,000. This 
would repay the cost of the bonds, cost of 
Ochoco Dam rehabilitation, and $1,363,000 
toward the cost of new works and the Cove 
Powerplant installation. This would leave 
unpaid @ balance of $2,171,000 of the costs 
allocated to the Ochoco irrigation district 
lands. 

The annual repayment ability or amortiza- 
tion capacity of nondistrict lands is esti- 
mated to be about $15,500 which is more 
than adequate to repay the $515,000 allocated 
to these lands in 50 years. 

Investigations to date indicate that the 
potential uses of water in the Deschutes 
River Basin far exceed available supply. The 
excess water of the Crooked River project 
could be used in several localities within the 
basin and full development of the Prineville 
Reservoir site is considered fully justified. 

For purposes of demonstrating repayment 
it was assumed that the excess water would 
be utilized by lands of the north unit of the 
Deschutes project. A pumping plant at the 
point on the Crooked River where the north 
unit main canal crosses, via a flume, would 
be necessary to furnish Crooked River water 
to the canal for delivery to the north unit 
lands. Such pumping plant would not 
actually be constructed as part of the 
Crooked River project but its estimated cost 
of $777,000 is utilized in the studies to derive 
the total reimbursable cost that would be 
involved in applying the excess water to the 
north unit lands. 

The total cost ($2,631,000) would be the 
sum of the project cost ($1,854,000) allo- 
cated to deferred acreage and the $777,000 
for the flume crossing pumping plant. 
Water users on the north unit could repay 
$1,198,000 in 50 years in addition to meeting 
necessary additional annual O. M. & R. costs 
of $37,500 leaving an unpaid balance of $1,- 
433,000. It is emphasized that the north 
unit lands are used for demonstrative pur- 
poses only and it is not intended to imply 
that the excess water would be committed to 
such lands. 

The $2,171,000 balance for the Ochoco 
irrigation district lands and the $1,433,000 
balance for the north unit lands, which are 
beyond the repayment ability of the respec- 
tive water users, could be repaid by utilizing 
net surplus power revenues from one of the 
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Federal dams on the Columbia River under 
provisions similar to those applicable to the 
Foster Creek division, Chief Joseph irriga- 
tion project, as authorized by act of July 
27, 1954 (68 Stat. 568). It is estimated that 
it would take only about 123 days (74 days 
for the district lands and 49 days for the non- 
project lands) for the net surplus power 
revenues of The Dalles project to repay these 
costs. With this aid all project costs allo- 
cated to the Ochoco irrigation district lands 
would be repaid within a 50-year period. 
Also, the costs allocated to lands to utilize 
the excess project water could be returned 
in 50 years after such water is put to bene- 
ficial use. I recommend, therefore, that the 
Crooked River project be authorized on the 
basis that net surplus power revenues from 
The Dalles project of the Corps of Engineers 
be utilized to return the reimbursable costs 
beyond the water users’ ability to repay. 
* . * * > 


I recommend that you approve and adopt 
this report as your proposed report on the 
Crooked River project and that you au- 
thorize me, in your behalf, to transmit copies 
to the States of the Columbia River Basin 
and to the Secretary of the Army in accord- 
ance with requirements of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), to the State 
of Oregon for the views and recommenda- 
tions of the head of the agency exercising 
administration over the wildlife resources of 
the State in accordance with provisions of 
the act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080), 
and to other interested Federal agencies for 
their comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A, DEXHEIMER, 
Commissioner. 


CROOK COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Prineville, Oreg., May 13, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. NEUBERGER: The Crook 
County Farm Bureau requests that favorable 
legislative action be enacted to authorize the 
Crooked River project, providing the final 
Bureau of Reclamation Crooked River proj- 
ect report contains the approximate below 
outlined provisions. We submit our recently 
enacted resolutions as follows: 

“Whereas the possibility for early author- 
ization of the Crooked River project seems 
possible, it appears reasonable that we, who 
own lands under this proposed project 
should make known our attitude. 

“We would favor a contract under the fol- 
lowing approximate conditions: 

“Proposed dam to furnish all the irri- 
gation water necessary to adequately irri- 
gate all the irrigable lands under the 
proposed dam. 

“The original plans to provide adequate 
facilities for doing this. 

“The Ochoco project: The Ochoco Irriga- 
tion District management to continue with 
board of directors and manager as is now 
operated. 

“Annual yearly repayment, including oper - 
ation and maintenance, not to exceed ap- 
proximately $5.72 per acre per year. 

“A sliding scale repayment contract, with 
less payment in poor income years, Farm- 
ers paying within their ability to pay, but 
not to exceed the approximate $5.72 per acre 
per year. Payments to be for a period of 
50 years, after which revenues from the 
Dalles Dam be applied to pay the balance. 

“Lands now receiving Crooked River 
water— 

“To retain their project's identities, water 
rights, and present methods of distribution 
and operation if they so choose, 

“To purchase Crooked River stored water 
on a sliding-scale contract at a cost not to 
exceed approximately $3.19 per acre per 
year, 
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“New lands not receiving either Ochoco 
or Crooked River water: To be included 
wherever economically feasible under a slid- 
ing scale repayment contract with the re- 
payment period of 50 years, as shown above. 

“Upstream rights and uses: The princi- 
ples as outlined in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion Crooked River report of February 1953, 
recognizing upstream water rights and po- 
tential requirements must be retained in 
line with the policy of looking toward ulti- 
mate basin development.” 

Crook County FARM BUREAU, 
By ELDRED BREESE, Secretary. 


HELLS CANYON DAM ON OREGON- 
IDAHO BORDER NEEDED BY 
NORTHWEST 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
recent ruling by the Federal Power Com- 
missioner examiner to turn over a por- 
tion of the Hells Canyon stretch of the 
Snake River to Idaho Power Co. has 
alarmed one of America’s leading news- 
papers, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

I ask unanimous consent that a very 
cogent editorial from the Post-Dispatch 
of May 9, 1955, be printed in the body of 
the Recorp for the information of the 
Senate and the general public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HELLS CaNyon’s New Look 


The results of a year’s hearings are in, and 
they give Secretary McKay ample cause for 
an agonizing reappraisal of his duty at Hells 
Canyon. 

This waterpower site on the Snake River, 
a tributary of the Columbia, on the Idaho- 
Oregon border, is one of the richest remain- 
ing undeveloped in the Nation. It is situated 
in a region which has been held back by 
inadequate supplies of electric power, and 
which needs its waterpower potential devel- 
oped to the maximum. 

A high dam at Hells Canyon to achieve 
maximum development there was planned 
by the Reclamation Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior until Mr. McKay became 
Secretary. He then announced that he was 
relinquishing the site in favor of the Idaho 
Power Co. That private utility had applied 
to build two low dams, Brownlee and Hells 
Canyon, along the same stretch of river, with 
the possibility of building a third, Oxbow, at 
some later date. 

It is this three-dam system whose merits a 
Federal Power Commission examiner has 
gone into, and compared with the originally 
proposed Bureau of Reclamation project, in 
hearings extending over a year. 

Examiner William J. Costello now con- 
cludes in effect that the Federal project 
would be preferable if it were going to be 
built, but that it is not going to be built 
and therefore the Idaho power dam project 
is preferable. 

On this line of reasoning, Henry Ford’s 
plan for private exploitation of Muscle Shoals 
would have been preferable to TVA. But 
is it the FPC’s job to estimate the political 
prospects of controversial projects? The real 
question for the FPO to decide is whether this 
finding follows the mandate laid by Con- 
gress upon the FPC to issue licenses only for 
projects best adapted to a comprehensive 
plan for improving or developing a water- 
way. 

Of the three dams in the proposed Idaho 
Power System, the examiner recommends 
that the FPC license only Brownlee. FPC’s 
legal staff had earlier recommended licensing 
of all three projects. Examiner Costello says 
the cost of producing power would be raised 
to more than 6 mills a kilowatt-hour if Ox- 
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bow and Hells Canyon were added to the 
Brownlee project. No market could reason- 
ably be predicted for the power at so high a 
price, he says, and construction of the second 
and third dams is therefore “clearly not in 
the public interest.” This despite the fact 
that “there is a crying need for firm-power 
additions in the Northwest.” 

Secretary McKay himself 2 years ago ob- 
served that the Northwest was “critically 
short of power.” Arguing that the Idaho 
Power Co. project could begin overcoming 
that shortage sooner than the public proj- 
ect, he contended that the power generated 
at 3 low dams would be 87 percent of that 
generated at 1 high dam. 

Now, however, Idaho Power's 3 low dams 
have shrunk to 1 low dam. And if only 
Brownlee Dam were built, in accordance with 
the examiner's recommendations, the amount 
of power realized from the Hells Canyon 
stretch of the Snake River would be only 40 
percent of what 1 high-public dam would 
supply. If Brownlee were built, moreover, it 
would forever foreclose the high dam, by 
standing in the area which the latter's reser- 
voir would have to occupy. 

Is the Pacific Northwest—is the Nation— 
going to be content with less than halfway 
development of the rich and much-needed 
power potential at Hells Canyon? 

Now that the allegations of fact on which 
Secretary McKay sought to justify his relin- 
quishment of the site no longer apply, will 
the Secretary reinstate the Federal project, 
or will he insist on an extravagant waste of 
over half the usefulness of this great natural 
resource? 


CONSIDERATION OF CONFERENCE 

REPORT ON THE TREASURY- 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inform the Senate 
that the conferees on the Treasury-Post 
Office appropriation bill are meeting; and 
I understand that it is quite possible that 
the conference report will be ready for 
consideration by the Senate either on to- 
morrow, Friday, or Monday. A confer- 
ence report of course is a highly priv- 
ileged matter; and I wish to state for the 
Recorp that it will be my purpose to 
notify the minority leader whenever the 
conference report is ready; and if the 
report is a unanimous one, I am sure he 
will concur in having it brought promptly 
before the Senate. 

So I should like to have the Members 
of the Senate on notice that the Senate 
will consider the conference report on 
either the first or the second calendar 
day the Senate is in session, following 
today. 

Mr. President, if there is nothing fur- 
ther to come before the Senate at this 
time 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HUM- 
PHREY in the chair). The present oc- 
cupant of the chair knows of nothing. 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, in accordance with the order 
previously entered, I move that the Sen- 
ate now stand in recess. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 17 minutes) the Senate took 
à recess, the recess being, under the or- 
der previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Friday, May 20, 1955, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 19 (legislative day of 
May 2), 1955: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

William C. Farmer, of Kansas, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Kansas for 
the term of 4 years. 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Marvin B. Miller to be ensign in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, effective May 12, 1955, 
subject to qualifications provided by law. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tururspay, May 19, 1955 


The House met at 10 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, unto whom we are daily 
compelled and constrained to bring our 
finite minds and fallible judgements, and 
our sinful hearts to be pardoned and 
purified, may we enter upon the tasks of 
the day with confidence and courage. 

Grant that in this time of darkness 
and shadows, when we wish that we 
might be able to see more clearly the 
events impending, may we su*render 
ourselves solely and supremely to the 
leading of Thy Spirit. 

Inspire us with new ventures of faith 
and larger vistas of outlook as we labor 
together to break down the barriers that 
divide mankind and seek to build not 
only a world that is safe for democracy 
but a democracy that is safe for the 
world. 

Help us to believe in the coming of a 
new social order, made nobler by the 
suffering and sacrifice and wiser by its 
folly and stupidity. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


ACTION OF STATE MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF SOUTH DAKOTA ON 
POLIO VACCINE 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the medi- 
cal associations of the 47 other States 
would do well to follow the example of 
the State medical association of South 
Dakota, who have pledged to the people 
of South Dakota and to the Nation that 
no needy child in that State will go with- 
out polio vaccine, whether the Federal 
Government intervenes or not. 

A telegram addressed to me under date 
of May 18, 1955, from Dr. A. W. Spiry, 
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president, and John C. Foster, secretary 
of the SDMA, reads as follows: 

No needy child in South Dakota will go 
without polio vaccine, whether Federal Gov- 
ernment intervenes or not. Our doctors al- 
ways have and will continue to care for all 
patients and needs. Polio hysteria is some- 
times greater cause for alarm than polio it- 
self. We urge careful consideration of pro- 
cedure as to how Federal funds are allocated 
to needy. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit to you and to 
the membership of this Congress that 
this is a challenge to the medical associa- 
tions of the other States. I hope they 
will follow the leadership of South 
Dakota. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 66] 
Albert Dondero Macdonald 
Avery Doyle Miller, N. Y. 
Ayres Eberharter Morgan 
Barrett Edmondson Morrison 
Fjare Moulder 

Bolton, Gamble Mumma 

Frances P. Gathings O’Konskl 
Bolton, Gray Pillion 

Oliver P. Gregory Reed, N. T. 
Buckley Hébert Scherer 
Burleson Herlong Short 
Canfield Heselton Tollefson 
Celler Hillings Walter 
Christopher Kearney Williams, N. L. 
Colmer Kearns 
Dingell Lesinski 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 391 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


NATIONAL RESERVE PLAN 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5297) to provide for the strengthening 
of the Reserve forces, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5297, with 
Mr. TRIMBLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, section 3 of the 
bill had been read. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vrvson: On 
page 3, line 4, after the period, strike out all 
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of the following language down to and in- 
cluding the word “years” in line 24, page 5, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Persons haying an obligated period of 
service under this act shall perform such 
duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or 
the Secretary of the Air Force (or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with respect to the 
U. S. Coast Guard) for satisfactory per- 
formance of that service obligation. How- 
ever, any person while subject to such 
reserve obligation who in good faith becomes 
a regular or duly ordained minister of re- 
ligion or a student preparing therefor, as 
defined in sections 6 (g) and 16 (g) of this 
act, shall, at his request, not be required to 
serve on active training and service or active 
duty for training or inactive duty training 
while in such status. In addition to their 
obligation to perform the duties provided for 
in this act such persons shall be subject to 
such orders, directives, and regulations relat- 
ing to their administration (including the 
rendering of prescribed reports on personal 
status) as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
or the Secretary of the Air Force (or the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury with respect to the 
U. S. Coast Guard). This subsection 
does not prevent any person, while in a 
reserve component of the Armed Forces, from 
being ordered or called to active duty in 
such armed force. The appropriate Secre- 
tary of a military department, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense (and the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the 
Coast Guard when it is not operating as a 
service in the Navy) may provide, by regu- 
lations which shall be as uniform as prac- 
ticable, for the release of any person from 
active training and service or active duty for 
training in the Armed Forces before serving 
the period of active training and service or 
active duty for training for which he was 
enlisted, appointed, or inducted. The 
amendment made by this amendatory act 
does not change or revoke any reserve obli- 
gation imposed on any person under this 
section before the enactment of this amend- 
atory act. 

“No person who, after the enactment of 
the National Reserve Plan is inducted into, 
or initially enlisted or appointed in, the 
Armed Forces, including reserve components 
thereof, shall at any time be assigned for 
duty at any installation located in a foreign 
country with which (at such time) the 
United States has in effect a treaty or inter- 
national agreement containing provisions 
permitting such country to exercise in any 
way jurisdiction over American personnel 
stationed within its boundaries. 

“(2) Section 6 (c) (2) (A) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Until July 1, 1959, any person herein 
described may, within quotas fixed by the 
President with the advice of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, enlist 
in the Army National Guard of a State, Ter- 
ritory, or the District of Columbia, or the 
Air National Guard of a State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, or in the Reserve 
or in any unit of the Reserve of any armed 
force. Under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Army, 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the 
Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the U. S. Coast Guard), 
any person who has not been ordered 
to report for induction under this act may 
be enlisted to serve on active duty for train- 
ing and service in the Armed Forces and in a 
reserve component for a total of 8 years; any 
person who is under the age of 19 years and 
who has not received notice to report for 
induction under this act may be enlisted to 
serve on active duty for training and in a 
reserve component for a total of 8 years’.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to take out 
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of the bill the two amendments that were 
agreed to yesterday, offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. POWELL]. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. HALLECK. First of all, is not this 
amendment designed to take out the 
language in the bill to which the gentle- 
man from New York objected? 

Mr. VINSON. I am going to call at- 
tention to that right now. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman says 
the primary purpose is to knock out an 
amendment that this House put in the 
bill yesterday? 

Mr. VINSON. The purpose that will 
be accomplished by this amendment will 
be to eliminate two amendments offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
POWELL]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Maybe it would be in 
order, then, since we have a full Cham- 
ber of Members here, for us to reconsider 
my amendment, and we will chew on 
that a while. 

Mr. VINSON. I thank the gentleman 
for that parliamentary inquiry, but I 
must proceed. 

The amendment removes the two 
amendments proposed by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. POWELL] and 
adopted yesterday. It is also an addi- 
tional elimination of the authority of the 
Department of Defense to involuntarily 
assign a man to a National Guard unit 
from the Reserve. My amendment in- 
cludes, however, the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Bow]. 

Why do I do this? At the outset the 
gentleman from New York said: 

I am loathe to introduce this amend- 
ment, but it so happens that, on page 3 of 
this bill, there has been written in some 


language, from line 4 through line 12, which 
compels me to do this. 


He stated yesterday that if that lan- 
guage had not been in the bill he would 
not have offered his amendment. I am 
therefore offering to take that language 
out, so I think the gentleman has no 
grounds for complaint because the lan- 
guage which he criticizes will not be in 
there. I think, however, it is highly im- 
portant that we all understand the legal 
effect of the amendment by the gentle- 
man from New York. We all know that 
when amendments are offered we try 
to get as much information about the ef- 
fect of the amendments as possible. A 
short time after this amendment was 
offered yesterday the Committee rose. 
We went into conference with the De- 
partment of Defense, its legal advisers, 
and the Assistant Secretary, to analyze 
exactly what these amendments did. 
They prepared and submitted to me this 
morning a brief analysis of exactly what 
would be accomplished by the Powell 
amendment. 

Bear this in mind, you have two 
amendments offered by the gentleman 
from New York. One is on page 3 of 
the bill. That amendment would pre- 
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vent the Department of Defense from 
transferring a reservist to a National 
Guard unit when a governor of a State 
had requested such transfer. 

The second amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York is on page 5. 
That amendment provided that any 
State, Territory, District National 
Guard, or National Guard or Reserve 
unit shall not exclude or segregate any 
person on the basis of race, creed, color, 
or national origin. There you have two 
amendments dealing with entirely dif- 
ferent subject matters. Let us analyze 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Vinson 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. VINSON. The first amendment 
prevents the transfer of any reservist 
having a Reserve obligation to the Na- 
tional Guard in any State in which the 
National Guard excludes or segregates 
any person on the basis of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. Therefore— 
now listen to this, because it applies to 
every State in the Union—therefore, even 
though a governor has failed to recruit 
enough men for his guard and requests 
the transfer of reservists to fill up his 
guard, this amendment would prevent 
the Department of Defense from trans- 
ferring any reservists to the National 
Guard. 

It is true that even though that State’s 
National Guard already had integrated 
units to which a person could be trans- 
ferred, transfers would be prohibited if 
there is still only one segregated unit 
remaining in the entire State. That is 
the accomplishment of the first limita- 
tion of the amendment. Let us see the 
second. 

The second amendment relates to en- 
listments. It prevents enlistment of 
anyone in any National Guard units so 
long as any guard unit in the State re- 
mains segregated. 

Bear in mind that throughout the Na- 
tion there are a great many integrated 
units in different States, and in those 
same States there are some segregated 
units. By this amendment no one could 
enlist in the National Guard in that 
State. All of us know that in certain 
States some integration has already 
taken place. This amendment would 
prevent all further input in the National 
Guard either by transfer or on a volun- 
tary enlistment basis if there were 1 
unit or indeed 1 person who was sub- 
jected to segregation in the unit in the 
State. 

That is the effect of the gentleman's 
amendment, and that is the reason why 
we would accomplish what he sought to 
obtain when he offered his amendment 
to language which was objectionable to 
him. He said if it were not in the bill 
he would not offer his amendment. I 
think he can see the weaknesses of his 
second amendment. 

I am asking the Committee to adopt 
this amendment which will have parlia- 
mentary effect of taking the objection- 
able language out of the bill and, having 
pone 89, deleting the Powell amend- 
ments. 
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Mr. Chairman, as you have already 
heard during the course of the debate, 
the great Committee on the Armed Serv- 
ices has spent weeks and weeks in the 
development of the pending legislation. 
It was reported by that committee by a 
vote of 31 to 5 with 1 voting present, 
which indicates a very high degree of 
unanimity of opinion. 

We have carried along to this point in 
the consideration of the matter. Many 
of us are anxious that the legislation go 
on to passage. I know how the game is 
played around here. Sometimes if we 
are against a measure, anything that 
makes it more unpalatable is approved. 
I would want to exempt from any such 
category, certainly in this particular in- 
stance, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PoweLL] who offered these amend- 
ments in the first place, because, in my 
experience with him here I have never 
seen him resort to any sort of trick 
maneuvers for the purpose of defeating 
legislation. It may well be that he is 
against this legislation, but I would not 
want to impute to him in any degree a 
desire to kill the legislation by offering 
something in which he did not whole- 
heartedly believe. 

I have checked around enough to be 
completely convinced that if this solu- 
tion of the difficulty as advocated by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
is not adopted, and if these amendments 
should stay in the bill as they were ten- 
tatively adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole yesterday, it would mean the de- 
feat of, or the recommittal of this legis- 
lation. So we are confronted with a 
very practical situation. 

I would like to say, and I imagine he 
would permit me, as I have already said 
to the gentleman from New York, the 
adoption of the amendment presently 
before us represents for the gentleman 
from New York a victory in respect to 
his position. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson! referred to the opening para- 
graph of the statement of the gentleman 
from New York yesterday. There is a 
further paragraph which I would like to 
read because I think it shows his atti- 
tude: 


If this language stays in the bill— 


That is the language which was quoted 
and which this amendment takes out— 


without my amendment, it will mean that 
the governors of States where there are now 
segregated National Guard units—and there 
are segregated National Guard units in 21 
States—will be able to force into the Na- 
tional Guards of their States Jim Crow and 
segregated battalions, regiments, companies, 
or whatever the unit might be. There is no 
language in this bill that will prevent this 
from occurring. 


In other words, again, and I think 
very properly, the gentleman from New 
York makes the point that by the lan- 
guage to which he objected on page 3 of 
the bill and which the pending amend- 
ment takes out, the Federal Government 
intervenes with compulsion to force men 
into the National Guard units upon cer- 
tification by the governor or request by 
the governor or other State authority. 


The National Guard has come down from 
the old military State militia. In 
many places they still refer to the guard 
as the State militia. But it has been 
on a voluntary basis. So I think the 
gentleman from New York was on very 
sound ground when he urged the neces- 
sity of his amendment, the first part of 
his amendment, insofar as it qualifies 
the language originally placed in the bill. 

The second part of the amendment 
does not fall within that category be- 
cause there it refers not only to the 
original situation but to the completely 
voluntary enlistments in the several 
States. As the gentleman from Georgia 
pointed out, probably it is so broad as to 
practically wreck the guard in many of 
the States where integration has pro- 
gressed by great leaps and bounds but 
where there is yet some small bit of 
segregation left. 

Now, as the gentleman from New York 
pointed out, tremendous strides have 
been made in our Government with re- 
spect to integration. Tremendous 
strides have been made in the National 
Guard units. I say that is all to the 
good. Our Army now, under Executive 
orders, is integrated. 

The only reason I rise at this time 
is to try to point out that what is here 
sought to be done is fair. The gentle- 
man from Georgia puts first among the 
objectives of his amendment the elimi- 
nation of the two Powell amendments. 
But, I think the first objective of his 
pending amendment is to take out the 
language to which objection was orig- 
inally raised—and I think very proper- 
ly—and then, of course, that language, 
being the basis for the offering of the 
amendments in the first place, the neces- 
sity for the amendments is no longer 
with us, because the objectionable lan- 
guage will be removed by this pending 
amendment. 

As the gentleman from Georgia point- 
ed out, the so-called Bow amendment is 
retained in the bill. Now, I did not vote 
for the Bow amendment. I know there 
are many ideas about it, but in any event 
this legislation will go to the other body 
if it is adopted here. Of course, if it 
is not, that is the end of it, but certainly 
any adjustments that would need to be 
made could there be considered. 

Mr, Chairman, the thing that I do not 
want to happen is that this bill be re- 
committed or rejected so that this whole 
program that has been so carefully 
worked out by the committee, so care- 
fully gone over by the Members of the 
Committee of the Whole, and, I think, a 
clear majority believing in the program, 
wanting to have it adopted—I just do 
not want the legislation to fail at this 
point, and that is the reason I have risen 
in support of this amendment. I sin- 
cerely hope that this amendment which 
is now pending will be adopted and that 
we can go on with the passage of the 
legislation. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. | I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I think it is fine 
that we do have a gentleman who says 


slowly learning. But, regardless of that, 
I have a vote that will be riding upon one 
question which I want to ask the gentie- 
man to answer for me, and that question 
is: If the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] is 
adopted, will States’ rights be protected 
and the governors of all of our 48 States 
have control over their militia and their 
National Guard as provided by the Con- 
stitution and the laws of this country; is 
that correct? I do not intend to sur- 
render a single State’s rights. 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, if the Vinson 
amendment is approved, the guard will 
continue to be on a voluntary basis and 
will be operated as the people in the 
State determine, subject only, of course, 
to other considerations that are involved. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will answer the 
gentleman’s question. The answer to 
the question asked by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Forrester] is in the 
affirmative. If this amendment is agreed 
to, then the National Guard enlistment 
control remains just like it is under the 
law today. It covers it all. There is no 
doubt about it. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, it 
appears to me from the debate on this 
subject yesterday, the various amend- 
ments that were offered, the strong sup- 
port that many of them received though 
not accepted, that the membership of 
this House must be thinking along the 
lines of a bill that I offered in the early 
stages of the subcommittee hearings 
which, in my opinion, is by far the best 
suggestion to provide a real Reserve pro- 
gram in view of present problems. 

May I say to you that I attended every 
session of the subcommittee. I almost 
became obnoxious, Iam sure, to the mili- 
tary leaders and to certain members of 
our subcommittee who disagreed with 
my opinion. The simplest way, in my 
opinion, to eliminate this confusion 
about yesterday’s amendments would be 
to adopt H. R. 4848 as a substitute for 
this bill, and then we will have no con- 
troversy about it. There are, at the desk, 
copies of H. R. 4848 over on my right and 
also over on my left. 

H. R. 4848 would reduce the present 
8 obligation to 6 years. Those enlisting 
in the active forces for 3 or more years 
would completely fulfill their obligation 
at the end of their active service. There 
is no requirement that prior-service per- 
sonnel shall participate in an active Re- 
serve program, although it is provided 
that those who do so can materially 
shorten their remaining military obliga- 
tion. I am hopeful that the military 
departments would institute other in- 
ducements to persuade prior-service 
personnel to participate in Reserve 


programs, 
Other than prior-service personnel 
who volunteered to serve in active units 
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of the Reserve, the Reserves would be 
composed of young men who voluntarily 
enlisted therein with the agreement that 
they would be ordered to active duty for 
basic training for a period not less than 
4 months. I used 4 months in my bill 
rather than 6 months, since the normal 
recruit-training period of all services is 
from 11 to 13 weeks, that more persons 
could be trained in the same period, and 
that this period would better fit into edu- 
cational programs. If the military serv- 
ices believe this period should be longer, 
I would have no objection. At the end of 
5 years’ satisfactory service in the Re- 
serves an individual would have fulfilled 
his military obligation. Young men 
would be authorized to enter the Re- 
serves in this manner up until they re- 
ceived an order to report for induction, 
and the only limitations on the numbers 
would be up to the limit of the appro- 
priations provided. 

The remainder of the bill generally 
follows the bill under consideration. 

It seems to me that the advantages of 
my bill are these: 

First. The military obligation provided 
better fits present manpower and draft 
conditions. 

Second. It adheres to our traditional 
volunteer system. 

Third, Young men can fulfill their 
military obligation in shorter periods of 
time. 

Fourth. More persons will be trained 
than under H. R. 5297. 

As I stated earlier, I have no pride of 
authorship in my bill, and would be will- 
ing to make such revisions as deemed 
advisable. 

I have enough faith in the young men 
of the Nation to believe that with the 
right inducements, they will volunteer to 
perform their fair share of the military 
obligation. If after a trial this system 
does not produce sufficient members for 
our Reserves, I would be willing to sup- 
port legislation which would provide for 
the induction into the Reserves. It 
seems to me that there is more equity in 
inducting a person with no previous mili- 
tary experience into a Reserve force than 
there is in requiring prior service person- 
nel to participate in Reserve training. 

H. R. 4848 would eliminate the com- 
pulsion of 45 days against a prior service 
man. 

Let me tell you about the subcom- 
mittee action to show you that we were 
not unanimous on all of these provisions 
in the Committee bill. 

Even though I did not fully agree with 
all the provisions, I voted for the Com- 
mittee bill in both the subcommittee and 
in the full committee. The full com- 
mittee did adopt an amendment to the 
subcommittee bill that permitted the 
President of the United States to call, 
without congressional approval, 1 mil- 
lion reservists. My bill does not pro- 
vide that. 

My bill will largely take care of the 
objective of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BARDEN]. The amendment offered by 
Mr. Rooseve.t of California, called for 
4 years, but that could impair the regular 
enlistment of the Navy and Air Force 
in their regular establishments and in 
their Reserve program. But H. R. 4848 
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requires 5 years instead of 8, and there is 
no compulsion. 

I have heard a lot of talk about the 
Committee on Armed Services. I never 
fought harder in my life for 8 weeks, 
trying to eliminate what I considered 
undesirable features of the original bill, 
as submitted by the Pentagon; which I 
am sure the membership of this House 
would not approve. Universal Military 
Training under proper provisions, could 
be much better than compulsion in the 
original bill, which would compel prob- 
ably 60 to 75 percent of the youth to 
serve 8 or 10 years while the remainder 
go free with no service whatsoever. 

I submit to you that the way to elim- 
inate and correct the amendments that 
were adopted yesterday and to meet the 
objectives of many who supported other 
amendments, would be to adopt H. R. 
4848, my bill, as a substitute for the 
pending measure, send it to the Senate, 
for the further consideration of that 
body. I believe they will agree. If they 
do this Congress will pass a sound bill 
which will provide a real Reserve pro- 
gram, which is so greatly needed at this 
time. 

I want to tell you about the differ- 
ences of opinion on our subcommittee. 
I admire the chairman and those who 
shared his views. But I was equally 
strong in my views. I wanted no com- 
pulsion in this bill, I believe there was 
probably only one vote against that gen- 
eral objective. But when the second bill 
was written, compulsion on the trainee 
for 6 months was left out, but the 45-day 
compulsion on prior servicemen, irre- 
spective of our agreement, was written 
into the bill. The motion of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to provide 
compulsion on the 6 months’ trainee lost 
by a tie vote of 6 to 6.- On our motion 
to take from the bill the 45-day compul- 
sion, we lost that 6 to 6. But if that had 
been eliminated in the second draft, as 
previously agreed, the motion to rein- 
state it would have also lost by the same 
vote. 

May I say that General Walsh of the 
National Guard Bureau stated that the 
National Guard not only agrees with 
the principles of H. R. 4848, but they 
believe it to be in the interests of the 
Nation. 

Under our cross-examination, it was 
admitted before our committee by Reg- 
ular Army and Regular Air Force officials 
that the strongest arm of our Reserve 
program for the Army and Air Force is 
the National Guard and the Air National 
Guard. 

If you start weakening, or interfering 
with the National Guard of this country 
you will wreck the strongest Reserve we 
have at the present time for the Army 
and the Air Force. No legislation passed 
can replace the strength of our National 
Guard. Not only that but Reserves and 
Reserve programs are dependent upon 
public support. You cannot have public 
support on any measure which weakens 
the National Guard. 

I submit to you that somebody will 
argue that my proposition will provide 
too many young men. I leave it in the 
hands of the military itself to set the 
ceiling. According to General Hershey’s 
testimony before our committee, we have 
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approximately 1,500,000 young men in 
this country subject to I-A classification 
today. We will have approximately 1 
million each year for the next 4 years. 
We have sufficient manpower. 

Let us make this Reserve program at- 
tractive. Give the boys 4 months’ train- 
ing, and I say to you many of them will 
go from that to the Regular Establish- 
ment, just as they go from the National 
Guard today to the Regular Establish- 
ment. Approximately 30,000 men a year 
go from the National Guard after they 
receive that training into the Regular 
Military Establishment. 

H. R. 4848, irrespective of what or 
anyone says will, in my opinion, furnish 
the necessary number of reservists, en- 
courage young men with special abilities 
to go into the Regular Military Forces 
and reduce the number of draftees 
needed. 

Mr. WILSON of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of California. The gen- 
tleman said this bill would wreck the 
National Guard? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I do not say the 
pending bill will wreck the National 
Guard, but the gentleman knows and I 
know there has been a move on foot from 
the Pentagon and high places for many 
years to federalize the National Guard. 
If you can come in here and start fool- 
ing with an established concern that has 
been in the hands of the States for all 
these years, and you saw the vote yes- 
terday, you can talk all you want to 
but you will find there is not a governor 
in the United States of America who 
would not oppose the Federal Govern- 
ment’s interference with the National 
Guard. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Does the 
gentleman think the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia wrecks or 
in any way interferes with the National 
Guard? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. No; but the amend- 
ments adopted yesterday do. 

Mr. VINSON. My amendment elim- 
inates the language to which the gentle- 
man from New York offered an amend- 
ment. If the language is eliminated, 
then there is no need nor necessity for 
the amendment. My amendment pre- 
serves the National Guard just as they 
are under the law today, does it not? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I take the gentle- 
man’s word for it. I will vote for his 
amendment. My substitute I know will 
do it and improve the bill considerably 
in many other respects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to see if we can reach some agree- 
ment as to the time for debate on this 
amendment. We all understand the 
amendment. I desire to have the gen- 
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tleman from Louisiana the chairman of 
the subcommittee [Mr. Brooxs] speak 
on the amendment, and, of course, we 
want the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PowELL] to speak on it. I want the 
gentleman from New York to have at 
least 10 minutes. 

Mr. DIES. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gen- 
tleman if he will explain the necessity 
for the original language, and what 
happens to the bill by its elimination? 

Mr. VINSON. That will all be ex- 
plained. That is what I am trying to do. 
I explained the whole thing. If the 
Committee will bear with me, let us get a 
little agreement on the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
close in 40 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 1 hour. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Chairman, did I 
correctly understand the gentleman 
from Georgia to state that the gentle- 
man from New York was to have 10 
minutes? 

Mr. VINSON. I hope he will have at 
least 10 minutes. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. That 
should be understood. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that in that hour the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
may have 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on the Vinson amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto be 
limited to 1 hour, and that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. POWELL] be 
allowed 10 minutes of that time. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
for some time I have had on the desk an 
amendment to the bill which affects the 
last language of this amendment. If I 
understand correctly, unless my amend- 
ment is acted on before the Vinson 
amendment is acted on, and should the 
Vinson amendment carry, I would be 
precluded from offering it. Is that cor- 
rect? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do not think 
even the members of the committee un- 
derstand this amendment. I would like 
to know how much time each man would 
have under the proposed request. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the moment the 
Chair cannot say. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for the regular order, to see if there is 
objection to the request. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr, Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the so-called Vinson 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
be limited to 1 hour, and that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
shall have 10 minutes of that hour. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I be- 
lieve a matter of that kind can be han- 
dled only by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. VINSON. I withdraw that part. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia moves that all debate on 
the Vinson amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto be limited to 1 hour. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PowELL] already has 5 
minutes in his own right, as I under- 
stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Will the 
committee have the right to close the 
debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has 
the right to close the debate, especially 
under the rule. 

The gentleman from New York is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes in his own right. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to tell the stark, cold, naked truth, about 
the issue before us. The effort of the 
distinguished chairman, my friend from 
Georgia (Mr. Vinson], to get support 
for his amendment has but one objec- 
tive, to destroy the action the Commit- 
tee took yesterday; that is all, nothing 
else. And the reason why, as I was told 
all yesterday evening, last night, and 
this morning is because if the action of 
this House yesterday stands, then UMT 
or the reservist bill will not be passed. 

Why? I ask. I am told by my 
friends on both sides of the aisle, by my 
friends in the White House, that if this 
action which the Committee took yester- 
day stands there will be a large group 
of men and women of this body who 
would vote for this bill but who will not, 
men and women who believe their sec- 
tional point of view is more important 
than the national loyalty. 

Then I was asked, and it was men- 
tioned on the floor by my distinguished 
friend from Indiana, Mr. HALLECK, that 
I have been opposed to UMT through 
the years and that probably this is a 
gimmick of mine to destroy the bill. 
Probably he did not say exactly that, but 
I mention it because it has been said to 
me off the floor. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, to the 
membership that if the amendment they 
adopted yesterday stands I will vote for 
the reservist bill. I will vote for the 
UMT bill even though it is against my 
conscience and against my spiritual be- 
lief, so that no one can say that I used 
the amendment of yesterday as a gim- 
mick to destroy this bill. I am putting 
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my patriotism up against your patriot- 
ism. My patriotism is influenced by my 
spiritual belief. That is why I have 
been against the reservist program all 
along, with my colleague from Missouri 
(Mr. SHort]. Are you willing to put 
your patriotism upon the same high 
level that I put mine? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am sure the gentle- 
man, as he said, listened to me when I 
said very clearly that he was not using 
this as a gimmick, that he was not doing 
it as a gimmick. I believe that. I did 
not say that to gain any advantage. I 
actually, and sincerely believe that. 

Mr. POWELL. I agree with the 
gentleman. We both came to the same 
conclusion based upon the same state- 
ment, that is correct, but there are 
others here that might think I have 
introduced this amendment in order to 
destroy the bill. At great expense to my 
conscience, I will vote for the reservist 
bill if the amendments stand. 

Now, my esteemed friend from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] has brought for- 
ward this new amendment and he states 
that it is to eliminate my amendments. 
That is what it is for, to eliminate the 
language that my amendments applied 
to. He said that I said I would not have 
introduced the amendment if the lan- 
guage was not in the bill. That is not 
true. I have introduced amendments of 
this nature for 12 years, and all during 
this century other Members have intro- 
duced amendments of this nature. I 
will continue to do so to the best of my 
ability when I think it is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say also 
that the statement the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] read to you an- 
alyzing my amendment was a statement 
prepared by the Department of Defense. 
The Department of Defense is going to 
prepare a statement one way—their way. 
You cannot blame them, but neverthe- 
less that is true. Now, my amendment 
does not say that if a State segregates in 
one unit and integrates in others that 
they are a State operating on a segre- 
gated pattern. My amendment does 
not say that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted Messrs. Brownson, SAYLOR, and 
Dawson of Illinois was yielded to Mr. 
POWELL.) 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment of yesterday provides that 
any State, Territorial, or District Na- 
tional Guard or Air National Guard that 
excludes or segregates any person on the 
basis of race, creed, color, or national 
origin shall not have the power to go into 
the Reserve and take men out of the Re- 
serve and put them in the National 
Guard. That is the amendment. 

Under the language here the National 
Guard has the power to go into the Re- 
serve and put men in their National 
Guard, whether it is segregated or in- 
tegrated. I say by my amendment they 
cannot do it as long as they are segre- 
gated, and that is all. 
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Mr. Chairman, that is not only my po- 
sition; that is the position that 126 Mem- 
bers of this House took yesterday voting 
on the basis of their conscience. 

The issue of patriotism was raised yes- 
terday, and that is the issue we raise 
again today. The question I asked yes- 
terday afternoon was: Is sectionalism 
more important than national loyalty? 

You know, all the years that Negro men 
marched in Jim Crow regiments, and 
sailed in Jim Crow ships, and fought in 
Jim Crow branches of our Armed Forces, 
the question of patriotism was never 
questioned. When George Washington’s 
ragged troops of the Continental Army 
marched across the snows of Valley 
Forge you will find the bleeding foot- 
prints of Negro men who marched with 
them in that Army. They were segre- 
gated, but their patriotism was not in 
doubt. And later when Black Jack 
Pershing went after Pancho Villa in 
Mexico, Negroes rode in segregated ar- 
tillery units by his side. Their patriot- 
ism was not questioned even though they 
were Jim Crowed. When Teddy Roose- 
velt went up San Juan Hill, Negroes were 
by his side fighting and dying in the 
Spanish-American War. Call the roll 
of World War I and World War I. 
They were there. Second-class citizens, 
but dying the same as anyone else. They 
never questioned their loyalty. In all 
the years since Benedict Arnold until 
recent days, not a Negro has ever been 
convicted of being a fifth columnist, a 
subversive, or agent against our Govern- 
ment. Our patriotism is up here, clear, 
untarnished, for anyone to see. Now 
that the world is changing, now that the 
world is in ferment, now that the idea of 
democracy must stand up against a sea 
of communism or we all go down, they 
come now and raise the queston of pa- 
triotism. I say that the only patriot- 
ism is the patriotism of loyalty to the 
Stars and Stripes, regardless of whether 
you come from Mississippi or Maine, re- 
gardless of what color your skin is or 
what God you believe in or do not be- 
lieve in; one loyalty, one Nation, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all. 
That is the United States of America. 

So, my friends, I ask you to support 
what you did yesterday, to continue giv- 
ing witness as men and women, not as 
puppets, but as individual men and 
women, giving bold witness in this hour 
when the acids of criticism by our friends 
and our enemies are being poured on the 
United States, realizing that only an 
America of pure, unalloyed metal will be 
able to stand up against these acids and 
that no test of metals of discrimina- 
tion or segregation will stand up in this 
testing time. This is the moment of 
truth toward which we have been march- 
ing since the days of our forefathers who 
fought at the bridge at Lexington and 
Concord. The hour of decision has come. 
It is here now. The days that you can 
waste are gone. Blows must be struck 
now, and when a blow is struck for free- 
dom, there courses through the chests 
and hearts a joy prophetic from East to 
West, and slaves wherever they cower 
feel the souls within them climb. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the time allotted me be yielded to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BROOKS], 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
THOMSON]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THomson of 
Wyoming as an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Vinson: In the last 
clause of the amendment after “any person 
who” strike out “is under the age of 19” and 
insert in lieu thereof “has satisfactorily com- 
pleted high school or has reached the age 
of 19 years and is under the age of 20.” 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not intend to review the 
why or wherefore but I well appreciate 
the advisability and desirability of an 
adequate and well-trained Reserve force. 

With five Thompsons in the House, I 
knew that eventually there would be 
confusion. Since the speech of the 
gentleman from New Jersey, I have had 
some telegrams congratulating me on my 
opposition to the bill. I think I should 
set the record siraight. 

I intend to support the bill. I have 
doubts as to several features of the bill. 
I am willing to accept these features on 
faith. This amendment is, however, as 
I believe, required to put the bill in ac- 
ceptable form. 

The bill without the amendment 
provides: 

Any person who is under the age of 19 
years and who has not received notice to re- 
port for induction under this act may be en- 
listed to serve on active duty for training 
and in a Reserve component for a total of 
8 years. 


The theory of this 6-month training 
program as I have heard it explained is 
to provide for a voluntary Reserve pro- 
gram. The 6-month program is there- 
fore made so attractive as to encourage 
individuals to volunteer. We also limit 
the number who can be accepted. I am 
advised that selection will most probably 
be on a basis of first come, first served. 

If the clause just read is retained in 
the bill in that form, the Members of the 
House are placing themselves on record 
as encouraging our young men to quit 
high school to enter the program. I do 
not believe this to be the position of a 
majority of the House and have there- 
fore submitted the amendment. 

The tendency in our States is to re- 
quire a child to be 6 years of age before 
he can enter the first grade. Such a 
child cannot possibly finish high school 
until he is 1734 years of age. Most will 
be over 18. Statistics bear this out. 
The vast majority are over 18 before 
graduation, and a substantial portion are 
over 19. By providing that a person 
must be under 19 to enlist in this pro- 
gram, we are saying to the large seg- 
ment who do not finish high school until 
after they are past the age of 19, “You 
must quit high school if you wish to par- 
ticipate in this attractive program.” By 
limiting the number who can enter the 
program, we are encouraging the vast 
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majority who are over 18 before they 
graduate from high school to interrupt 
their education. 

This would produce a very bad result. 
Experience proves the vast majority who 
quit high school] to enter the service do 
not go back to school. If they did go 
back I believe difficult problems would 
develop. By the time these young men 
return to school at the beginning of the 
next school year, they would be a year 
older. They would have been absent in 
the Army, and to a large extent on their 
own. They would enter school with 
young people approximately 14 years of 
age who are just beginning high school, 
This, we all realize, would not be a de- 
sirable situation. 

This amendment, if adopted, would 
cause the section to read: 

Any person who has satisfactorily com- 
pleted high school or has reached the age of 
19 years and who is under the age of 20 years 
and who has not received notice to report 
for induction under this act may be enlisted 
to serve on active duty for training and in a 
reserve component for a total of 8 years. 


This would mean that any boy could 
enter the program after his graduation 
from high school. If he quit high school 
for other reasons, he could enlist at 19. 
The program would remain open to him 
until he reached 20 years, thus prevent- 
ing the person who does not graduate 
until 19 from being precluded without 
interrupting his high-school education. 

The only arguments I have heard 
against my proposed amendment are 
two. The first is that the boy must have 
his parents consent if he enters the pro- 
gram before reaching the age of 18 years. 
The fact is that unless this amendment 
is adopted, this House will still be in the 
position of encouraging the boy to seek 
his parents consent, and furthermore, of 
encouraging the parents to give their 
consent. 

The second argument is that the serv- 
ices will discourage boys from enlisting 
before they have finished high school. 
I have never been one to believe that any 
legislative body can justify poor legisla- 
tion on the hope that it will be admin- 
istered so as to prevent undesirable re- 
sults. By adopting this amendment, 
this House will make sure that our youth 
are encouraged to finish high school. 

From my experience in the Army and 
in the Reserve program, I believe that 
this amendment is in the best interests 
of the service and the Reserve program. 
By the 6-month program provided in this 
act we expect a man to qualify himself as 
a well-trained reservist with only 6 
months’ active duty, followed by a 
2-hour drill period once a week. Cer- 
tainly, if we encourage men to complete 
high school before they enter this pro- 
gram, they will be better qualified to 
assimilate the material and we will have 
better Reserve units. I urge the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
consulted with the chairman of the sub- 
committee and consulted with the staff. 
I do not see much harm in this amend- 
ment, and so far as I am concerned per- 
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sonally, we are willing to accept the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I express my appre- 
ciation to the gentleman from Georgia 
and the members of the committee for 
their acceptance of this amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MADDEN 
yielded the time allotted to him to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson].) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. O’HARA 
of Illinois yielded the time allotted to 
him to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dawsown].) 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
early yesterday afternoon I stood on the 
floor of this House and said that I had 
decided to support this pending bill, as 
brought out by the committee. I made 
that statement, believing that this bill 
would bolster our Reserve forces and our 
defense, and that, although there were 
things in the bill that I did not like, I 
was of the opinion that the good out- 
weighed the bad. I was convinced that 
no politics was in the bill, and that the 
committee bill reflected the committee’s 
desire to do the best job it could under 
the circumstances and was working for 
America. 

Late yesterday afternoon I was sur- 
prised and shocked over an amendment 
that this House accepted. That amend- 
ment cut the heart out of the defense 
idea and theory of States rights. The 
thought had never occurred to me that 
this House would consent, or think of 
consenting, to the depriving of the gov- 
ernors’ powers in their respective States 
to control the State militia or National 
Guard, but the House did that very thing. 

My State will never agree to surrender 
the right of our governor to control the 
militia and National Guard willingly. I 
doubt that the people of the other 47 
States will willingly agree to any such 
movement. Anyway, it is my duty and 
privilege, as one of my State’s servants, 
to retain that right, if possible. Free- 
dom can, and has been, lost through leg- 
islation and by centralization more often 
than on the battlefield. 

If that amendment remains in the bill, 
then the bill becomes one that I have not 
endorsed and will not endorse, and I will 
vote in favor of recommittal, and if the 
bill is not recommitted I will vote against 
the bill. 

I assure you, however, that when the 
exigencies are such that this House 
wants a Reserve bill without surrender 
of States rights, I can be counted on to 
support that kind of legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, we are 
confronted with the proposition of leg- 
islating from the floor and in a tech- 
nical bill such as this, this procedure is 
very impractical. This matter was 
studied by the committee for 7 long 
weeks, practically every day and often 
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2 sessions a day. I only missed 1 of 
these many sessions. I want a good bill. 
This bill is already defective, but this 
amendment will make it worse. 

Everyone recognizes that the National 
Guard is the really strong operating Re- 
serve that we have today. It is not per- 
fect, but it is good and getting better. 

This bill provided two methods where- 
by a person could become a member of 
the guard, either he could take the 6 
months’ training before becoming a 
member, or if a veteran, he could vol- 
unteer or by compulsion become a 
member. There is great doubt that 
many will be willing to take the 6-month 
method, This amendment before us pre- 
vents the assignment of veterans by the 
Army into the National Guard. Today a 
man can enlist in the guard. If this 
bill is passed he must take 6 months’ 
training before becoming a member of 
the guard. So this amendment will fur- 
ther cut the strength of the National 
Guard. 

I raised the question of this bill de- 
pleting the guard time after time, and 
the head of the National Guard Asso- 
ciation met with us for many hours in 
regard to that very question. In order 
to take care of this situation the propo- 
nents of this bill promised that the Army 
would give the guard sufficient men to 
keep the units up to strength. 

Two days ago in debate on this bill, 
while I was speaking, I stated that I had 
serious doubts that the National Guard 
could get sufficient enlistments if the 
enlistees were forced to take this 6 
months’ training; the gentleman from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, stated that the Army would 
transfer the veterans to the guard to 
keep up their strength. This amendment 
before us would prevent such transfers. 

The pending amendment takes away 
that opportunity. I am against this 
amendment because it will certainly take 
away any opportunity the guard has to 
get men by that method. 

Before this matter is voted on, before 
the committee adopts this amendment 
the Armed Services Committee should 
go into consultation with officials of the 
National Guard and the National Guard 
Association. We met many hours on this 
very question. Yet today here, in a mo- 
ment, we are changing the whole plan. 

I believe I understand this bill as well 
as anyone on the floor of this House. I 
do not know how this is going to affect 
the guard, but I know it will affect them 
adversely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time al- 
lotted to me be yielded to Mr. Bray. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman has made a very 
important statement. I obtained 2% 
minutes of this time in order to address 
a question to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, to ascer- 
tain if it was not true that the amend- 
ment he has just offered here would 
seriously and adversely affect the Nation- 
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al Guard by virtue of the fact that it 
would eliminate assignments into the 
National Guard, which would then have 
to compete for men that it could not pos- 
sibly get under the 6-month-enlistment 
provision in the bil’ he wants to put over. 
It is my opinion that the gentleman from 
Georgia would now settle for the enact- 
ing clause in this bill in order to get 
something over to the Senate. 

Mr. BRAY. I do not want to com- 
ment on that because I have the highest 
respect and regard for the gentleman 
from Georgia, but I will say that if this 
bill does not already ruin the guard 
m clause certainly will give it the final 

ow. 

Mr. GROSS. This clause certainly 
will do the job. 

Mr. BRAY. This matter could be 
recommitted to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and if certain people outside of 
the Congress would stop interfering we 
could work out a good Reserve bill that 
would give us a good Reserve. That is 
something I have been interested in per- 
rye and directly since I was 18 years 
old. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. Does the gentleman 
make the statement that the Vinson 
amendment ruins the National Guard? 

Mr. BRAY. I certainly do, and for 
this reason: First, we have taken away 
the ordinary method of enlistment in 
the guard. It has been a job to keep 
the guard up to enlisted strength. We 
have been able to do it because young 
men were willing to enlist in the National 
Guard. However, this bill adds 6 months’ 
training before a youth can be a mem- 
ber of the National Guard. The pro- 
ponents of the bill said we could take 
care of that by the Army’s assigning 
members to the guard. How can they 
make this assignment if this amend- 
ment is passed? I believe it needs close 
study, and it can only be studied in com- 
mittee, not on the floor. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to my distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Does not the gentle- 
man know that the only thing with ref- 
erence to the National Guard my amend- 
ment does is to prohibit involuntary as- 
signment? Does he not also know it 
preserves the National Guard enlistment 
and controls just as they are today? 

Mr. BRAY. No, that is not the case, 
It does exactly the opposite of that. To- 
day a man can enlist in the National 
Guard. If this bill becomes law, he can- 
not do so. Today a boy between 18 and 
19% can go down and enlist in the 
National Guard, but under this bill he 
cannot. He must serve 6 months before 
he can become a guardsman. This 6 
months’ training at that age will take a 
year out of his life. : 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Is it not true the 
only reason the National Guard gets him 
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in is because the captains locally go out 
to the boys and sell them on the job and 
get them in the National Guard? 

Mr. BRAY. The way it is done today 
is that the captains in the National 
Guard companies or batteries go into the 
homes and the schools and talk to the 
young men, and they sign up. If you pass 
this bill into law, that will not be pos- 
sible, because then the boy will have to 
take 6 months' training before he can 
become a member of the guard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr, 
NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the issues on this þill have been 
discussed pretty thoroughly. I asked 
for this time just to ask the chairman of 
the committee or the subcommittee a 
couple of questions in the hope I might 
be able to clarify the matter. 

Under the provisions of the Vinson 
amendment, can any of the volunteers 
be assigned to the National Guard? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The pro- 
visions of the bill, as amended, will per- 
mit a man to enlist in the National Guard 
under the 6-month plan. He would not 
be assigned to the National Guard. He 
would enlist in the guard under the 
6-month plan and be trained. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the gentleman 
mean by that that a man would enlist 
for 6 months’ training designating the 
National Guard as his choice? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Vinson 
amendment restore to the National 
Guard the incentive to people to enlist 
by being deferred from the draft? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It does. 
It still preserves the guard as an inde- 
pendent organization under the States, 
but permits the individual to select the 
guard, if he wishes to enlist init. Then 
he goes into service operating under the 
6-month training plan, if he enlists in it. 

Mr. NELSON. So that under the Vin- 
son amendment, anyone who enlists in 
the National Guard and does not go in 
under this plan for 6 months’ training, 
does not get any deferment from the 
draft? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. He is not 
draft proof, if that is what the gentle- 
man’s question is. 

Mr. NELSON. In other words, he can 
be called up at any time. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No, no. 
Under the 6-month training plan. 

Mr. NELSON. I qualified my ques- 
tion, if the gentleman from Louisiana 
will permit me—I said, any man who en- 
lists in the National Guard not under 
the 6-month plan is subject to the draft. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. We take 
out the provisions of the law that per- 
mit the guard to enlist individuals with- 
out prior training and protect them from 
the draft. 

Mr. NELSON. So that the only way 
a Man can now enlist in the National 
Guard, if he is to be deferred from the 
draft, is to go in under the 6-month 
training plan. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. He can 
go in under the 6-month plan and he 
would be deferred, and also under the 
2-year plan of enlistment. 
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Mr. NELSON. So the only men that 
the National Guard can get is if a man 
enlists for 6 months’ training designat- 
ing the National Guard as his choice? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Plus any 
enlistments under the 2-year plan, which 
the guard now has available. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, as some 
of you may have heard, I am a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 
I have not spoken on this bill or at- 
tempted to speak. The reason I am in 
favor of the Vinson amendment is that it 
attempts to save what is left of the Na- 
tional Guard. I do not know whether 
you are impatient with the Constitution 
of the United States. To those of you 
who want to kill this bill, I say I am not 
talking to you. And I am not talking 
to those who get goose bumps when 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL gets up in the 
well of the House and makes a speech. I 
am not talking to you people. I am ad- 
dressing my remarks to those who still 
believe that those powers which are not 
delegated to the Central Government 
were retained in the States. That is my 
position. Among those powers was the 
sanctity of the National Guard and the 
sovereignty of the several States. That 
is my position, for which I do not apolo- 
gize. I have not tried to speak here, 
and what I say will pass over you so fast, 
it will make your head swim. But what 
you do here, somebody somewhere is 
going to remember. That is my posi- 
tion. What have the National Guards 
of the several States done that you 
should do this to them? That is the 
question I pose to you. Wherein have 
they been unpatriotic? I know the ques- 
tion has been put to you. There comes a 
time in the life of every man and of every 
nation when a decision must be made. 
That is the question I ask you today. 
What have the National Guards at home 
done that you want to gut them here 
today under the guise of the Powell 
amendment? That is the question you 
have to resolve. I want to tell you here 
and now, the National Guard was here 
before any Member of this Congress 
from the several States. You do not 
have the right, I submit here, to sum- 
marily pass over that fine outfit and un- 
der the guise of the Powell ultimatum 
strip them lock, stock, and barrel of 
their sacred mission. What about a dis- 
aster in your State? Does the Central 
Government send soldiers to your States? 
They cannot do that and they do not 
do that. The National Guard serves 
many missions and among them was 
service in the last war. Wherein was 
there a National Guard unit more highly 
decorated than the Oklahoma Guard, 
for instance? You do not have the right 
here and now to do this to the National 
Guard. The Vinson amendment at- 
tempts to save what is left of it. You 
do not have the right to gut and hang, 
draw and quarter what is left of that 
great patriotic organization known as 
the National Guard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH] is recog- 
nized for 2½ minutes. 
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Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, if 
even the distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices admits that he is confused about 
this bill, perhaps there will be justifi- 
able sympathy for me when I say that I 
am also confused. I think indeed that 
95 percent of the Members present are 
confused about the details or the actual 
plan embodied in this newly presented 
amendment on which we are about to 
vote. 

I would say to the gentleman from 
South Carolina, however, that I am one 
of those who always listens attentively 
and with respect to the gentleman from 
New York and to his proposed amend- 
ments. I think indeed that the fact 
that this Member was able to rise at 
Bandung and proclaim that although 
his grandparents were slaves, he him- 
self has risen to be a Member of Con- 
gress, is something glorious to think 
about. This equality of opportunity, so 
uniquely American, is one of our great- 
est national assets. 

I have just two points to make. I do 
not know—nor does anyone else—exact- 
ly what the Vinson amendment will do, 
but I know very well what the 126 people 
in the Committee, of which I was one, 
who voted yesterday for the Powell 
amendment, meant to do. They meant 
to say to this country and to the world 
that the freedom we talk about, the 
freedom we are spending billions of dol- 
lars over the world to uphold, the free- 
dom we are now enjoying in our way 
of life, the freedom which you say we 
must now protect by inducting into 8 
years of military service the whole youth 
of this country—that such freedom is 
real and not just on paper; and that 
such freedom permits no second-class 
citizenship. That is what the Powell 
amendment says to the House. 

I would like to add in the 2% min- 
utes allotted to me that I have little re- 
gard for the effort to force a decision on 
legislation, in the midst of such confu- 
sion. Perhaps it would be a good thing 
to recommit this bill to the Committee 
on Armed Services and get necessary 
protection for the National Guard at 
the same time that we are still insisting 
on American principles. I am one of 
those who would want no weakening, 
through legislation or otherwise, of our 
National Guard. 

I am not moved by the argument that 
it is so necessary to get a bill out today 
that to do it we must give up everything 
we stand for, waive our principles, deny 
our beliefs. No legislation in the world 
is that important, and no plan can ever 
succeed if in its purpose and entity it 
denies the basic principles that underlie 
the life, the happiness, and the safety 
of every single person in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Drxon] is recognized. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for time to support the Thomson amend- 
ment. I just want to thank the com- 
mittee for including this amendment in 
their recommendations. 

If the bill is recommitted I hope this 
amendment will be included also. This 
amendment encourages every American 
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youth to take advantage of his birthright 
and that is the right to finish high 
school. It embodies the policy and exact 
idea which I proposed on the floor of the 
House Tuesday. I like Herbert Hoover’s 
statement that “the United States has 
only one-sixth of the population of 
the world, yet we have 40 percent of the 
college graduates. Therein lies Amer- 
ica’s might, and let no one, Delilahlike, 
shear us of that strength.” 

At the outset let me state that I shall 
vote for H. R. 5297 because it is a real 
contribution to our military program. 
The amendment of my colleague from 
Wyoming will make the bill still stronger. 

The offer of 6 months’ active service 
instead of the present provision of 2 
years to the boy who enlists will be very 
attractive and according to America’s 
high-school principals, there will be a 
rush into it. They favor encouraging all 
high-school graduates to enter the pro- 
gram, but they oppose the provision 
which induces boys who have not gradu- 
ated to interrupt their education to 
enlist. 

The Thomson amendment provides 
that a high-school graduate may enlist 
at any time between 17 years and 20 
years of age, but a non-high-school 
graduate must wait until he is 19 years 
of age to enlist. 

Under H. R. 5297 any boy over 17 may 
enlist provided the quota of 100 million 
to 250 million has not been filled. There 
will be 660,000 boys graduate from high 
school this year, only 7 percent of whom 
are under 17 years of age, and 30 per- 
cent are under 18 years of age. This 
means that 70 percent would have been 
eligible to enlist before they had com- 
pleted high school. 

Now suppose one of these 17-year-old 
boys who has not completed high school 
enlists this June. His 6 months’ stint 
will be finished in December. If he lives 
in a metropolitan area possibly he could 
enter high school at midyear, but in most 
areas there is no midyear entering class, 
and no midyear graduation classes. 
This boy would then have to go to work 
or loaf until fall. If he goes to work, 
which is likely, the chances are that he 
will stay at his work and become obli- 
gated for a car, and will not return to 
school. 

A representative of the Defense De- 
partment told me yesterday that the De- 
partment of Defense will make it a policy 
to discourage all men from enlisting in 
the Reserve, which enlistment would in- 
terrupt their high-school work. 

Furthermore, I was told that the De- 
fense Department wants the boys to 
complete high school before entering the 
service. The Defense Department, how- 
ever, will accept the boys for enlistment 
if H. R. 5297 is passed, other things be- 
ing equal, in the order of the date of 
their application. 

According to the representative, the 
Defense Department will counsel non- 
high-school graduates to wait until they 
have graduated. If that is their policy, 
which is a commendable policy, why not 
put that policy into effect by supporting 
the Thomson amendment? If the 
Thomson amendment prevails the De- 
fense Department will not be faced with 
the embarrassing situation of advising 
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boys against enlisting when the Reserve 
plan itself offers them such inducement 
to enlist. 

Again it is said that non-high-school 
graduates over 17 will be deterred from 
enlisting because they will be required 
to receive their parents’ consent. I do 
not think so much of this argument be- 
cause parents have their problems just 
the same as do Congressmen. If Con- 
gress through the national Reserve plan 
holds out such a strong inducement to 
non-high-school graduates to enlist, 
Congress will be placing all parents who 
have educational plans for their boys in 
a most embarrassing position. After a 
parent has ingrained patriotism, as all 
good parents will do, it is difficult to say 
“No” to their boy when he wants to 
enlist, especially if the boy proved to 
the parent that at a particular time he 
will be accepted while if he waits the 
quota will be filled, and he will not be 
accepted, and as a consequence will have 
to serve 2 years instead of 6 months. 

A democracy is characterized quite 
largely by the fact that those who rule 
are sensitive to the feelings and needs 
of those who obey. I was the first one 
to advocate on the floor of the House the 
idea embodied in the Thomson amend- 
ment. In my opinion it is our obligation 
to support the Thomson amendment. 

First, because I think it will prevent 
the disruption of the educational career 
of the majority of our high-school boys; 

Second, it will prevent the parents 
from being placed in an embarrassing 
position; 

Third, it will strengthen the Armed 
Forces by providing them with more 
high-school graduates; 

Fourth, it will induce the boys to com- 
plete their high school in order to be 
eligible to enlist rather than offer a 
premium to the boy who quits high 
school before graduation; 

Fifth, it will secure the unqualified 
support of all of the high-school princi- 
pals in America, whereas the unamended 
bill will be only reluctantly accepted, if 
not violently opposed. 

In conclusion, Herbert Hoover struck 
the keynote of America’s power when he 
said: 

The United States has only one-sixth of 
the world’s population; yet the United States 
has 40 percent of all the college graduates. 
Therein lies America’s strength. Let no man 
shear her Delilah-like this strength. 


I am for a strong America. I am of 
the opinion that H. R. 5297 is a splendid 
measure and shall support it under any 
circumstances, but that section which 
permits 17-year-old non-high-school 
graduates to enlist will shear us of some 
of our power. 

It should be amended to hold them in 
school until they have completed their 
high-school education. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, in my opinion, it is rather 
unfortunate that whenever we inject a 
racial issue into our proceedings it gen- 
erates a great deal of heat. Honestly 
and frankly, I have no feeling against 
any human being, no matter what his 
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color or origin may be. Perhaps that 
is something not to be bragged about, 
and it is not said to make people believe 
that I am more solicitous of the under- 
dog than others. However, I lived as a 
boy and I live now in a community where 
there exists none of that kind of feeling. 
We mingle with Chinese, Negroes, and 
others of varying colors and races and 
get along with all of them. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been stated here 
several times that the National Guard 
will be ruined if this bill is enacted into 
law. But nothing could be further from 
the truth. General Walsh, Director of 
the National Guard Association in 
Washington, agrees to this bill and 
agrees to the longer training period be- 
yond the 4 months’ period, 8 months in 
all. The adjutant general of the State 
of California, General Jones, wired me 
that he wants this bill passed. The 
chief of the National Guard of the 
State of New Jersey was present at our 
hearings and agreed that this bill is a 
good one. 

Mr. Chairman, it must be realized that 
in a bill that is as complicated as this 
one there are bound to be differences of 
opinion. I think we have found the 
middle ground which will result in our 
having a very strong Reserve system 
There was no acrimony in our subcom- 
mittee. We talked these matters over 
frankly and we tried to arrive at what 
would be the best kind of a bill to re- 
port. That resulted in the bill that we 
bring to you today. Most of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Armed 
Services have had experience in war- 
fare, too, so they know what they are 
talking about when the subject of na- 
tional defense is being discussed. We 
believe that this bill is the best we could 
get under the circumstances. 

If this bill is recommitted, perhaps 
the committee may improve it. I do 
not know about that, but I rather doubt 
it. There are so many and diverse opin- 
ions that unanimity of opinion could 
not be secured on any one issue. I 
should like to repeat that this bill does 
not by any manner or means ruin or 
injure the National Guard of the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am for universal military train- 
ing. I have always been for it. In 
World War I replacements were sent up 
to the front lines consisting of young 
boys who had been called to duty from 
civilian life, boys who had not even had 
practice on the rifle range. It was 
criminal. We should learn a lesson from 
that experience. 

Mr. Chairman, living in a troubled 
world as we do today we would not be 
smart if we did not prepare ourselves 
to meet any emergency. I wish that I 
possessed the eloquence of the gentle- 
woman from, Illinois who addressed you 
just a few moments ago so that I might 
call your attention to the real issues at 
stake here. 

On yesterday you did the American 
thing. You did the big thing. You re- 
fused to recognize second-class citizen- 
ship in that military establishment, and 
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today my distinguished friend, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. VINSON], 
whom I love, tells you frankly that the 
purpose of his amendment is to do away 
with the Powell amendments of yester- 
day, which did not keep any governor 
from having a National Guard but pre- 
scribed that there should not be segre- 
gation in the National Guard. Why 
should there be? Why should not a 
black boy join the National Guard in 
any State? When are you going to stop 
distinguishing between citizens first 
class and citizens second class? Cer- 
tainly the place to begin to remove that 
distinction, and to make the Constitu- 
tion that some have talked of here to- 
day a real thing, a living thing, is right 
here on the floor of the Congress. Cer- 
tainly the Vinson amendment should be 
defeated. It should be defeated for the 
very reason he gave why he introduced 
it, and that was to do away with the 
effect of the Powell amendments. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. I am al- 
ways glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. The reason I offered it 
was prompted by the first utterance of 
the gentleman from New York in which 
he was complaining about the language. 
He said this: 

I am loath to introduce these amend- 
ments, but it so happens that on page 3 
of this bill there has been written in some 
language from line 4 to line 12 which com- 
pels me to do so. 


Now, I have sought to take that lan- 
guage out, and the taking out of the 
language is in accordance with the 
wishes of the gentleman from New York. 
Therefore, there is no necessity for his 
amendments. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. I appreciate 
the words of my distinguished friend, 
but he misinterprets the opening state- 
ment made by the gentleman from New 
York. I, too, am loath to ever have to 
stand in the well of this House and ever 
raise a question of discrimination be- 
tween American citizens because of race, 
because it should not be done here. But, 
whenever the occasion arises to do it, 
then those who feel it most keenly, those 
who do it have to do it because of the 
consciences within them and the patri- 
otism within them as they rise to answer. 
Otherwise they would remain silent. 

Now, there is no question about what 
is sought to be done here. There is no 
question about why the Vinson amend- 
ment is introduced here today. The 
Vinson amendment is introduced here 
today to do but one thing, and he stated 
it, as I said in the beginning, to undo 
what you did yesterday. What has oc- 
curred since yesterday that you have 
changed your mind? Yesterday you 
passed certain amendments, and in or- 
der to do away with your action of yes- 
terday, you have this hurried provision 
which is brought here today. Who dic- 
tated it? Did the Pentagon dictate it? 
Since when are the Members of Con- 
gress bound by the dictation of the Pen- 
tagon? Why, that is a prerogative we, 
the Congress, occupy in this Nation in 
the scheme of things. We are a check 
on the executive departments when they 
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go beyond their boundaries where the 
rights of people are concerned. I am 
asking you to do the decent thing to- 
day. Iam asking you in the light of the 
spirit that prompted you yesterday, I 
am asking you in the light of the Con- 
stitution that you have sworn to up- 
hold, to defeat the Vinson amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read the motion, as follows: 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I hear that the President of 
the United States intends to meet with 
top officials of other nations, including 
those who represent Communist Russia. 
If the President can do that—and I know 
of no objection, if the interests of our 
Nation are safeguarded—I know of no 
reason why the Members of the House 
should not try to get together, talk over 
their differences, and if we are to have a 
bill similar to the one which was intro- 
duced, bring out a Powell-Vinson bill. 

It is perfectly obvious that there is a 
wide divergence of opinion here as to 
what should go into this bill. That old 
theory that a bill brought out by the 
Committee on Armed Services cannot be 
improved upon has been disproved by the 
fact that today we have the Vinson 
amendment, which I assume is intended 
to at least modify the Powell amend- 
ments which we adopted yesterday, and 
if possible make it acceptable to the 
States rights advocates. Apparently— 
and, of course, I can only judge by what 
I hear and see—apparently the Vinson 
amendment will be voted down. It is my 
understanding—I did not eavesdrop, but 
I heard this, sitting in the House, that if 
the Vinson amendment is voted down 
and the Powell amendments stay in the 
bill, then the Committee will be asked to 
rise and postpone action. 

This bill has been before us for 3 days. 
It was long in the committee. Some 
know it is not what it seems to be. Some 
are sure a bill will not come out of com- 
mittee unless it carries the foundation 
of UMT as desired by the Army. 

The gentleman who opposed the bill 
most vigorously, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHORT], had to leave on 
other business; he had made a prior 
commitment. He relied upon statements 
of the leadership that the bill would be 
disposed of yesterday. But as we are in 
such wide disagreement, why should not 
the Committee rise now, strike out the 
enacting clause, let the bill go back to 
the Committee on Armed Services, where 
perhaps the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. POWELL], and the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. VINSON] can get together 
and bring in a bill which will protect the 
well-being of our future taxpayers and 
the Nation which a majority may sup- 
port? Why is not that a sensible, prac- 
tical way of handling this situation? It 
seems to me that is the obvious thing to 
do. The Vinson amendment apparently 
will be rejected, the Powell amendment 
is in the bill, and will today remain there. 
There are sufficient votes to kill the bill 
as it is now written. 
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In order to save time—get a bill which 
will receive the approval of the House. 

If this motion to rise and strike the 
enacting clause is voted down my opin- 
ion is that the Vinson amendment will 
be voted down, and then the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] will make a 
motion that the Committee rise. That 
motion prevailing, as it probably will, 
consideration of the measure will prob- 
ably be postponed indefinitely and 
until pressure has secured the votes nec- 
essary to give the Pentagon what it de- 
sires—regardless of the wishes of our 
constituents. 

Why not take the obvious, construc- 
tive, short way? 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state that 
I regret to find myself in disagreement 
with the Congresswoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. CHURCH] in her recommendation 
that this bill be recommitted. The Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has spent 
hours, days, and weeks on this bill. 
There is not any question that we need 
an alert Reserve Corps in our national 
defense setup. We need a program to 
build up the Reserve Corps. Regardless 
of what your opinion may be on the 
Powell amendment or the Vinson amend- 
ment, I sincerely hope that you have the 
courage of your convictions to stand up 
and vote one way or the other and meet 
this issue at this time so that this pro- 
posed National Reserve legislation can 
be considered. 

I know you have all heard from the 
folks back home, pro and con, for and 
against. Many of you are trying to find 
a way out and the way out, I fully real- 
ize, would be to recommit the bill so that 
it would not be necessary to take a posi- 
tion on this legislation. You are all 
anxious for some development which will 
relieve you from taking a definite stand 
one way or the other. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want to 
commend the gentleman for his remarks, 
I want to advise the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the Reserves need some 
legislative help and need it badly. If 
the House wants to shirk its responsibil- 
ity and let our guards down, it is up to 
them. 

Mr. GAVIN. Why, certainly. What 
are we going to do? If we do not build 
up the Reserve Corps and we are sud- 
denly catapulted into another emer- 
gency, then we are going to ask that the 
boys who did the combat fighting in 
World War II and the boys who did the 
combat fighting in Korea be called back 
again, to move in and take over another 
job. They should be relieved of the re- 
sponsibility and the National Reserve 
Corps be built up into an alert, hard hit- 
ting, well-trained Reserve to meet any 
demands if an emergency should arise. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. The question before the 
House is whether to strike out the en- 
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acting clause. That is not the question 
the gentleman is discussing. 

Mr. GAVIN. It will produce the same 
result. You will reach the same objec- 
tive. It may be a different technique, 
but the results will be the same. 

If the motion to strike out all after the 
enacting clause carries, that would kill 
the bill. It would have to be recon- 
sidered by the committee; and com- 
pletely new legislation from the begin- 
ning would have to be considered by the 
committee. 

The committee would have to start all 
over again. And many are hoping that 
it will never see daylight again because 
of the fact you do not wish to take a 
position on this legislation because of 
the thinking of the folks back home. 
You are trying to find a way out, so that 
you can reconcile your conscience and 
are hoping that no action will be taken 
on this bill today. 

It would be a grave mistake to send 
this bill back to the committee. With 
the critical and chaotic conditions in the 
world today it would be a grave mistake 
to recommit it. I say now is the time 
to have the courage of your convictions, 
to stand on principle and vote your con- 
victions. You are going to be given the 
opportunity to be so recorded, as to 
whether you are for a Reserve bill or 
you are against a Reserve bill. If 
this bill is passed today it will go to 
conference. If it goes to conference be- 
tween the House and Senate the differ- 
ences may be ironed out, and in any 
event you would be given another oppor- 
tunity to vote on it before any final action 
is taken on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I gladly yield to my very 
good and able friend, who has spent 
hours on this proposed legislation. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It might be well to 
state again, what was mentioned during 
debate yesterday, that as a subcommittee 
we sat for 8 weeks, morning, afternoon, 
and evening, listening to 115 witnesses, 
who filled 2,500 printed pages with testi- 
mony. The subcommittee chairman 
asked those present, Does anyone pres- 
ent wish to make a statement?” And 
no one accepted the offer. In addition, 
the chairman of the subcommittee came 
to the floor of the House and invited in- 
terested Members to appear before our 
committee and only 2 or 3 Members ap- 
peared. 

Mr. GAVIN. Not alone any Member 
of the House but any organization that 
desired to be heard was given the oppor- 
tunity to present their views when the 
bill was under consideration. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Let me 
remind the House, too, that practically 
every patriotic organization of any con- 
sequence has come before the committee 
and endorsed this bill. Every one of the 
military Reserve organizations has en- 
dorsed the bill. The American Legion 
has endorsed the bill. So many other 
organizations have endorsed the bill that 
you could not count them here in the 
limited time the gentleman has. 
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Mr. GAVIN. What you are trying to 
do here today is to find a way out, to 
relieve yourselves of the responsibility of 
taking a position. Therefore, I sincerely 
hope there will be no further attempts to 
recommit the bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I just correct 
the Recorp to show that I did appear 
before the subcommittee and the printed 
report of the committee will so show. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
does not state a point of order. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan] that the enacting clause be 
stricken out. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Dices]. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly take no pleasure in airing here on 
the floor of the Congress of the United 
States the discrepancies which exist be- 
tween what we preach and what we prac- 
tice in this great country of ours. Such 
discussions give comfort to the enemies 
of democracy and alienate many of our 
present and potential friends. History 
has proven, however, that the improve- 
ment of intergroup relationships and 
recognition of the equality of all men 
has been principally fostered by the 
periodic enactment of legislative man- 
dates. 

We have arrived at such a period to- 
day as we stand on the threshold of a 
basic change in our National Guard and 
Armed Forces Reserve system. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that we give 
favorable consideration to the proposal 
of my distinguished colleague from New 
York [Mr. PowELL] that segregation and 
discrimination in said units be elimi- 
nated. Involved in this deliberation is 
not only the moral issue of human equal- 
ity as exemplified in the Constitution 
and the Ten Commandments, but the 
practical issue of winning the war for the 
minds of men. 

The matter which has culminated be- 
fore us today represents the last stage 
in the long historical struggle for inte- 
gration in the armed services. I know 
of no better description of this prob- 
lem than that which appeared in a recent 
series of articles in the Pittsburgh 
Courier, one of America’s leading weekly 
newspapers, which pointed out dramati- 
cally the partnership in prejudice which 
exists between the Federal Government 
and the National Guard and Armed 
Forces Reserve units. These articles, 
which were written by the able corre- 
spondent, A. M. Rivera, Jr., state that 
the National Guard is the South’s ace 
in the hole to defeat the effect of the 
United States Supreme Court’s order to 
banish racial segregation in education, 
as reflected in ex-Governor Talmadge’s, 
of Georgia, threatened such use of 
troops. We have just passed the appro- 
priation bill for the Defense Department, 
which calls for the allocation of huge 
sums of Federal money to support the 
National Guard, even though in the 
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South, where two-thirds of the Nation’s 
15 million Negroes live, the guard will 
remain lily white by law and custom. 

A typical Southern State, the article 
points out, is North Carolina, where Ne- 
groes are denied training and member- 
ship in the guard by a 1917 State statute, 
which reads: 


The white and colored militia shall be sep- 
arately enrolled, and shall never be compelled 
to serve in the same organization. No or- 
ganization of colored troops shall be per- 
mitted where white troops are available, and 
while permitted to be organized, colored 
troops shall be under command of white 
officers. 


For the fiscal year 1954, 13 Southern 
States, which deliberately and systemat- 
ically exclude Negroes from the National 
Guard and the Air National Guard re- 
ceived $10,749,231.38 directly appropri- 
ated from the Federal Government for 
the operation of the National Guard and 
Air National Guard. These States par- 
ticipated and received benefits in an- 
other $25 million which was not appro- 
priated as to States. 

The article further points out that— 


The denial of Negroes means much more 
than a chance to parade down main street 
whistling Dixie with a group of white lads. 
The denial means: 

(1) The loss of an opportunity to choose 
from a list of 450 technical courses; (2) the 
loss of a chance to learn many new skills; 
(3) young men of draft age are denied a 
chance to start their military training while 
they are still going to school and living at 
home; (4) they lose the opportunity to earn 
extra income while training with the guard; 
(5) the rejection of Negro veterans with Re- 
serve obligations means that they must serve 
the required full Reserve status, while white 
veterans may cut this time by as much as 
2 years by serving in the National Guard; and 
(6) Negroes lose valuable retirement benefits, 

The most significant loss appears to be the 
denial of unlimited educational opportuni- 
ties to Negroes. According to the recruiting 
literature of the service, guardsmen are privi- 
leged to attend Regular Army and Air Force 
technical schools with pay. Many of the 450 
technical courses may be taken through cor- 
respondence. These courses can mean a bet- 
ter job with better pay in civilian life be- 
cause they increase technical skills and earn- 
ing power. They cover a wide variety of 
fields, from personnel administration to ra- 
dio, radar, and motor mechanics. Guards- 
men pay no tuition and earn while they 
learn. 


The denial of a chance to qualify for 
these technical courses penalizes the re- 
gion which needs most to upgrade all of 
its human resources and points up the 
high cost of segregation to the Nation. 

In view of all these facts, Mr. Chair- 
man, I strongly urge the members of the 
Committee to reject the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, Mr. Vin- 
son, of Georgia, which, by his own admis- 
sion, is designed to preserve one of the 
most flagrantly undemocratic practices 
in America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis}. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to yield the 
time allotted to me to Mr. Brooxs of 
Louisiana. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
LMr. Dopp]. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
this time in order to ask a question of 
the chairman of the committee. I am 
not clear about this amendment. One 
thing I want to be more clear about, 
entirely clear, is this: Does the amend- 
ment in any respect affect the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Bow] that was carried yesterday? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No, it in- 
cludes it. It is reproduced in the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooxs] to close debate. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I think it might be well in 
the closing moments of this debate to 
go back to the fundamental matter to 
be voted upon here in a few minutes. 
When my colleague from New York in- 
troduced his 2 amendments yesterday, 
or perhaps the 1 amendment in 2 parts, 
as has been said here already, he be- 
gan his remarks by referring to certain 
objectionable words in the bill now be- 
fore you. Those objectionable words 
are shown on page 3 beginning at line 4 
of the bill, H. R. 5297, of which you have 
a copy. The objectionable part of the 
bill to which he referred begins with 
the statement: 

When recruitment efforts by the several 
States procure less than the necessary num- 
bers and quality of volunteer personnel, and 
upon request or approval of the Governor 
or other appropriate authority of a State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, such a 
person may be transferred to the Army Na- 
tional Guard or Air National Guard of such 
State, Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia and shall serve therein for the re- 
mainder of the period which he is required 
to serve under this paragraph or under sec- 
tion 6 (c) (2) (A). 


When I studied his remarks after the 
conclusion of our debate yesterday and 
the adjournment of the House, I made 
up my mind that what he had in mind 
was that this part of the bill which per- 
mitted the Federal Government to as- 
sign to the National Guard men who 
had been trained was objectionable to 
him unless there were certain provisos. 
Frankly, if the guard can operate with- 
out any Federal assignments, I would 
rather see the guard operate without any 
Federal assignments. I think of the Na- 
tional Guard as a great and glorious or- 
ganization. It is an organization that 
has participated in every one of our 
wars since the War of 1812. It has a 
magnificent record behind it and we are 
all proud of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
gentleman was a member of the National 
Guard in World War I. I was a mem- 
ber of the National Guard 15 years after 
World War I ended. Does the gentle- 
man know of any single adjutant gen- 
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eral in the United States of America who 
does not favor this bill? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The Na- 
tional Guard Association endorsed the 
bill. You will find it in the printed rec- 
ord on the last page where I asked every- 
one sitting around the table in the sub- 
committee and I asked each one whether 
or not he favored the bill. Those men 
had made a study of the bill—not for 
1 day or 1 hour but for weeks and 
months. They were in favor of the bill, 
including General Walsh who was there 
and who headed the National Guard As- 
sociation organization. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiania. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
General Walsh read the bill paragraph 
by paragraph with the committee? In 
many instances he offered suggestions 
which the subcommittee accepted in an 
effort to protect the interest of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
that. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
my colleague from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I just wonder if the gen- 
tleman has heard from the National 
Guard on the Vinson amendment, which 
has been proposed to us here this morn- 
in 


He did 


g. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I will ask 
the gentleman whether he has made an 
inquiry as to this matter? I have not 
had time to do so and such action would 
involve contact with people from distant 
areas. 

Mr. LONG. The gentleman will not 
find any expression of approval from the 
National Guard in the record of the 
hearings with reference to the Vinson 
amendment, and that is what the gen- 
tleman is talking about. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. They 
were interrogated regarding the bill as 
it was presented to the Congress. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? f 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman whether or not the effect of the 
Vinson amendment in removing certain 
language from the bill would have a 
tendency to weaken the National Guard 
in that it would deprive them of one 
source of recruits. Is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It de- 
pends on the way you look atit. It would 
put the guard back on its own as a 
State institution and put it in a position 
where they would have to go out and 
continue to fight to enlist their member- 
ship. The easy way for the guard would 
be for the Federal Government to draft 
personnel into the Federal service and 
assign them to the guard. 

I myself much prefer to have the guard 
as an organization resting on its own 
merits, its own history, and its own pa- 
triotic background. With that it can 
go out into the highways and the byways, 
into the villages and hamlets and recruit 
its own membership on a voluntary 
basis. I think the record of the Na- 
tional Guard is such that it can do that, 
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and under the Vinson amendment we 
will simply strike out that portion of the 
bill which permits the Federal Govern- 
ment to assign troops from the Federal 
service to the guard. We then would 
let the guard go on its own and enlist 
its own personnel on a voluntary basis, 
and if a young man down in your State 
or in my State wishes to enlist in the 
guard he will not have to come to Wash- 
ington and ask permission to do it, he 
will do it on his own. I do not have any 
objection to it, and the guard will go 
ahead, make its enlistments, fill up its 
ranks, and carry on as it has done for the 
165 years of this country’s history. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I think the record should 
show that at least for the past 3 years 
when the National Guard has had a 
volunteer program the guard has reached 
their authorized limits. In fact the 
National Guard has repeatedly asked 
for additional funds to bring in more 
than was originally permitted them by 
the Department of the Army under au- 
thorized strength. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Witnes- 
ses testified before the committee that 
the guard now has 350,000 members, and 
the authorized strength as allowed by 
the Appropriations Committee is for 
375,000. The guard will reach that num- 
ber, 375,000, before the end of this fiscal 
year. If that is the case then the guard 
is all right on a purely voluntary basis 
and does not need any Federal assign- 
ments. 

Another situation is that the gover- 
nors of none of the States want the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to tell 
them how to handle the National Guard. 
That applies to the State of New York 
and it applies likewise to the State of 
California and every other State in the 
Union. I, for one, am in favor of the 
governors of the States managing their 
own guard. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for the completion of 
the question I asked before? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. For the 
completion of the question, yes. 

Mr. MEADER. Would not the adop- 
tion of this amendment make the volun- 
tary recruitment program of the Na- 
tional Guard more difficult? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It would 
put them on their own, as I said. This 
does not hurt voluntary enlistment. In 
case they would not get voluntary en- 
listment, this bill as originally written 
would permit the transfer from Federal 
training to the National Guard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 
All time on this amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson] as amended by the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Wyoming (Mr. THOMSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Vinson) there 
were—ayes 116, noes 143. 

Messrs. VINSON of Georgia and WIL- 
LIAMS of Mississippi demanded tellers. 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Brooxs of 
Louisiana and Mr. POWELL. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
143, noes 167. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
question where we try to eat our cake 
and have it too. 

It would be folly not to have a well- 
trained and well-disciplined Reserve in 
this fast-moving age when a major war 
could explode at any moment, and we 
would not be given a year’s grace in 
whic to train millions of civilians into 
an effective fighting force. 

At the same time, we must consider the 
American people’s opposition to any- 
thing resembling universal military 
training with the regimentation it would 
impose on all young men. 

How to reconcile these positions is 
most difficult. 

We recall the men who served long 
and gallantly in World War II, and, hav- 
ing done their duty, returned to civilian 
life to resume their careers, to marry, 
and raise their families. When they 
were called back for double duty in the 
Korean war there was much resentment, 
and rightly so, when they thought of 
others around their age who had never 
given 1 day of military service to defend 
their country. 

To correct this inequality, it is neces- 
sary that practically all young men be 
required to give some service. If, be- 
cause of inability to measure up to phy- 
sical or mental standards, or because of 
a family hardship, or because they are 
engaged in essential occupations, never- 
theless they could be trained on a part- 
time basis. In the event of war, the best 
of them would add to the strength of our 
fighting units. The rest could serve in 
support. Even during World War I, we 
had millions of men in uniform who 
never saw combat but were essential in 
supporting roles, even though many of 
them never left this country. This is 
the type of service that every young man 
should be able to give his country in the 
event of war, no matter what his limi- 
tations, or reasons for deferment may 
be. For these purposes, every man who 
may ever wear a uniform, needs a basic 
military training in fundamentals, and 
in discipline. 

From Regulars to Ready Reserve to 
Standby Reserve, there is a need and a 
place for many, in diminishing order of 
importance, but nonetheless necessary. 

As on any team, we must have replace- 
ments, and, in the parlance of baseball, 
“a good bench” of relief pitchers and 
pinch hitters and substitute fielders and 
coaches. 

As Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, testi- 
fied on February 9 of this year, quoting 
from the report of the National Security 
Training Commission: 

During the period of July 1, 1946, to July 
1, 1953, there was built up a group of 1,600,- 
000 physically qualified young men whose 
ages came within the draft law, who saw no 
service and incurred and have no Reserve 
obligation, 


This put all the burden on the Regu- 
lars, the “retreads’” and the draftees, 
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which was a dangerous imbalance from 
the viewpoint of national security, and 
was manifestly unfair to those who did 
serve. 

Under this bill, all available young 
men will not be reached. 

Human nature being what it is, the 
Regulars who put in 20 or more years of 
service as volunteers, are carrying the 
ball for those who have no sense of any 
obligation to their country. But this is 
not enough for our national security, 
even with the help of draftees who are on 
active duty for 2 years. 

If we are going to have a Reserve, it 
should start with qualified young men 
from 17 to 19, restricted to once-a-week 
armory drills and instruction plus 2 
weeks field training each summer over 
a long period and in lieu of 2 or more 
years of active service. 

We are trying our best to put this on a 
voluntary basis, with the prospect of 
being called up for 2 years active duty 
by selective service as an inducement. 
But, no matter how you figure this out, 
some will be trained as Reserves, while 
others will completely evade service of 
any kind whatsoever. 

This is unjust to Regulars, draftees, 
volunteers, for the Reserve, and men with 
prior service. 

Perhaps we should have supplemen- 
tary legislation to provide that any man, 
otherwise qualified, who has never had 
any kind of military service, should, up 
to the age of 50, be required to give some 
time to our national security, perhaps in 
a part-time civilian defense work. But 
that, too, would be compulsion. 

Coming back to this National Reserve 
plan, which involves youngsters in their 
last year of high school, or just a year 
or 2 out of high, we are faced with 
problems that are of much concern to 
their parents. 

Six months’ active duty at that age 
subjects them to influences which they 
are not ready to cope with. Perhaps a 
civilian advisory board composed of par- 
ents, clergymen, and educators, could as- 
sist the Army in working out a program 
to protect the moral welfare of these 
teen-agers. 

Frankly, I would much prefer main- 
taining the prestrength of our Armed 
Forces; supplemented by a voluntary 
Reserve program, providing safeguards 
against arbitrary call up, and one that 
is based upon realistic training with 
adequate pay. 

By giving the program prestige and 
building up pride in its members, I be- 
lieve we can make it succeed on a 
voluntary basis. 

And eliminate the objections that 
H. R. 5297 in its present form is uni- 
versal military training in disguise. 

We need a genuine Reserve, but with- 
out coercion. 

I believe that this bill should first be 
amended to make it attractive to teen- 
agers, so that they will want to join be- 
cause they have confidence in it. 

Considering all factors, this is the 
American way to meet the issue. I am 
sure that our younger men will respond, 
if we provide them with the right 
incentives. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 
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Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. HOFFMAN 
of Michigan and Mr. Brooks of Louisi- 
ana. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 161, 
noes 124. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. TRIMBLE, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 5297) to provide for the 
strengthening of the Reserve forces, and 
for other purposes, had come to no res- 
olution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed a joint 
resolution and bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

On May 5, 1955: 

H. R. 1252. An act for the relief of Olivia 
Mary Orciuch; 

H. R. 4647. An act to amend the rice mar- 
keting quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution to permit 
the United States of America to release re- 
versionary rights in a thirty-six and seven 
hundred and fifty-nine one-thousandths 
acre tract to the Vineland School District of 
the county of Kern, State of California. 

On May 13, 1955: 

H. R. 1602. An act to enable the State of 
Arizona and the town of Tempe, Ariz., to 
convey to the Salt River Agricultural Im- 
provement and Power District, for use by 
such district, a portion of certain property 
heretofore transferred under certain restric- 
tions to such State and town by the United 
States; 

H. R. 1816. An act to declare the tidewaters 
in the waterway (in which is located Fort 
Point Channel and South Bay) above the 
easterly side of the highway bridge over Fort 
Point Channel at Dorchester Avenue in the 
city of Boston nonnavigable tidewaters; and 

H. R. 4936. An act to authorize the fur- 
nishing of subsistence and quarters without 
charge to employees of the Corps of Engi- 
neers engaged on floating plant operations. 

On May 19, 1955: 

H. R. 2225. An act to amend section 
401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended; and 

H. R. 2679. An act to amend the act to 
protect scenic values along Oak Creek Can- 
yon and certain tributaries thereof within 
the Coconino National Forest, Ariz. 


PANAMA CANAL COMPANY AND 
CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the third annual 
reports of the Panama Canal Company 
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and the Canal Zone Government for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1954. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue Warre House, May 19, 1955. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1956 


Mr. PRESTON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill 
(H. R. 6367) making appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 603), which was read a first 
and second time, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of or- 
der on the bill. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered, and to revise and extend 
his remarks. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 5, 1955, during debate on H. R. 12, 
the farm price-support bill, I read into 
the Recorp an exchange of correspond- 
ence between Gov. G. Mennen Williams, 
of the State of Michigan, and myself, 
appearing on page 5775 of the RECORD. 
I pointed out that the Governor had an 
inaccurate understanding of the under- 
lying facts and reasons in arriving at his 
position on this Federal question. 

Subsequently, Mr. Speaker, the Jack- 
son Citizen Patriot, of Jackson, Mich., 
in my district, took me to task for my 
naivete in thinking that Governor Wil- 
liams would be influenced by facts and 
logic. The editorial was in the form of 
an open letter to me which I insert at 
this point in the RECORD. 


It’s No GOOD, GEORGE 


An open letter to Representative GEORGE 
Mrabzg, who represents the Jackson district 
in Congress: 

“DEAR CONGRESSMAN: You're too subtle, 
GEORGE. 

“Your phrasing is clever and the point is 
clear. But if you think any of the Demo- 
cratic farm bloc spokesmen, much less our 
own Governor Williams, are going to be 
deterred by words, you've got another think 
coming. 

“We're speaking, of course, of your own 
recent letter to Governor Williams in reply 
to one he sent to you. The Governor was 
prodding for action on the Democrat-backed 
bill to reestablish rigid 90 percent of parity 
price supports for farm products, and he 
made the statement that agricultural income 
in Michigan has dropped as a result of the 
administration-backed program for flexible 
supports. 
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“You caught him up neatly, that’s for sure, 
The Governor was trapped with his facts 
down, but like the now historic case where 
he claimed credit for balancing Michigan's 
budget when actually he refused to sign the 
bill that raised the money to do that and, 
in fact, used some pretty bitter language 
about what a lousy law it was, little things 
like facts simply don't bother our Soapy. 

With him it's words that count, the more 
of them the better. 

“Take this farm bill business. He said 
the Republican fiexible-support plan was to 
blame for the decline in farm prices. 

“You showed him that this program hasn't 
even taken effect yet. 

“He went on to argue about the price of 
milk to Michigan dairymen, and again 
charged the dirty old Republicans with being 
responsible for a decline. 

“You showed him how that, too, occurred 
before the Republican bill ever took effect, 
that since the GOP system governing dairy 
supports was put into practice, the price 
actually has risen. 

“And, like we said back a ways, your final 
paragraph was a pretty biting bit of phrase- 
ology, one that’s even worth repeating. 
‘Since you have undertaken to instruct the 
Michigan congressional delegation on this 
most important Federal problem,’ you wrote 
Soapy, ‘I suggest that you take the addi- 
tional time from your difficult and manifold 
duties as Michigan's Governor to make the 
necessary factual inquiries and policy de- 
cisions which would render your advice help- 
ful rather than misleading.’ 

“That's real clever, but we'll be happy to 
put up odds that not only Governor Wil- 
liams but a good many other rigid-price- 
support boys will be making at least one 
more speech using the same arguments he 
did in his letter. 

Fact is, he probably didn't even read your 
reply. 

“Now don’t ask us what you should have 
done—we're stumped, we confess. He never 
pays any attention to our corrections either, 
though heaven knows he sure reads the ones 
where we say he’s right. Maybe you could 
organize a nonpartisan committee to study 
the whole problem. We've got at least 10 
committees studying every other issue before 
the city, State, and Nation—so why not 
this?” 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES IN 
THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1727) to au- 
thorize certain administrative expenses 
in the Treasury Department, and for 
other purposes. This bill is identical 
with H. R. 5877, which was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. JENKINS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject. 

S. 1727 provides basic statutory au- 
thority for certain administrative func- 
tions of the Department of the Treasury 
which have been authorized from year 
to year in appropriation acts. The bill 
will simplify the appropriation pro- 
cedure, and I understand that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has suggested 
the enactment of the basic authority 
provided in this bill. The bill is identi- 
cal to H. R. 5877, which was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection and agree to 
the matter offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury may make the following ex- 
penditures: 

(a) Expenditures for arms and ammuni- 
tion required by civilian employees of the 
Department of the Treasury in the perform- 
ance of their official duties. 

(b) Expenditures to reimburse Federal 
Reserve banks and branches for necessary 
expenses for services performed as Govern- 
ment depositaries and as fiscal agents of the 
United States. 

(c) Expenditures not to exceed $10,000 
per annum for services or information look- 
ing toward the apprehension of narcotic 
law violators who are fugitives from justice. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to accept services without com- 
pensation in connection with the program 
for the sale of United States public-debt 
obligations. 

Sec. 3. Section 10 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended (40 Stat. 292; U. S. C., 
title 31, sec. 760), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following sentence: 
“During any period for which a definite ap- 
propriation has been made for expenses for 
which this section makes an indefinite ap- 
propriation, the definite appropriation shall 
be available under the terms of this section 
and the indefinite appropriation shall not 
be available for obligation.”. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 5877) was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, S. 1727 is 
identical to H. R. 5877. The latter bill 
Was unanimously reported by the Com- 
misen on Ways and Means on May 9, 

S. 1727 was favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations on May 5, 1955, and passed by the 
Senate on May 9, 1955. In view of the 
fact that the 2 bills are identical, and 
in the interest of parliamentary conven- 
ience, I have presented to the House for 
favorable consideration S. 1727, and re- 
quested that H. R. 5877 be laid on the 
table. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
provide basic statutory authority for cer- 
tain functions of the Department of the 
Treasury which have in the past been 
authorized from year to year in Treasury 
Department appropriation acts. These 
legislative provisions that have been an- 
nually included in the appropriation acts 
for the Treasury Department might be 
subject to points of order that might be 
raised with respect to an appropriation 
bill authorizing such functions. The 
Committee on Ways and Means was in- 
formed that the House Committee on 
Appropriations had suggested that the 
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Treasury Department obtain the basic 
authority provided in this legislation. 

Enactment of this legislation is rec- 
ommended to the Congress by the De- 
partment of the Treasury and by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The functions authorized in S. 1727 
relate to administrative practices in the 
Treasury Department. These functions 
include the procurement of arms and 
ammunition necessary to carry out the 
Treasury Department’s law-enforcement 
activities, reimbursement of Federal 
Reserve banks for fiscal services, in- 
former rewards in regard to narcotic- 
law violations, acceptance of volunteer 
services for savings-bond promotion, and 
financing public-debt operations. 


PROCUREMENT OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


Subsection 1 (a) of S. 1727 would au- 
thorize expenditures for arms and am- 
munition required by civilian employees 
of the Treasury Department in the per- 
formance of their official duties. Provi- 
sions in the Treasury Department ap- 
propriation acts relating to the various 
Treasury enforcement agencies have for 
many years made appropriations avail- 
able for such purchases. The procure- 
ment of arms and ammunition is neces- 
sary for these enforcement agencies in 
carrying out their law-enforcement 
functions. The inclusion of the refer- 
ence to arms and ammunition in appro- 
priation language has been necessary 
because of a requirement in the act of 
March 3, 1879, as amended—title 50, 
United States Code, page 61—that pro- 
curement of arms and ammunition by 
executive agencies be from the Army, 
unless it is shown that the Army cannot 
meet the need for such items. Experi- 
ence has shown that the Army does not 
usually have the type of arms and am- 
munition required for law enforcement. 
Thus, arms and ammunition needed for 
law enforcement by the Treasury can be 
obtained more expeditiously and at the 
same or less cost through purchase in 
the open market or through contract 
with the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, rather than by clearing each 
request through the Army. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
FOR FISCAL SERVICES 

Subsection 1 (b) would authorize ex- 
penditures to reimburse Federal Reserve 
banks and branches for necessary ex- 
penses for services performed as Gov- 
ernment depositaries and as fiscal agents 
of the United States. Language in 
Treasury Department appropriation acts 
for constituent units of the fiscal serv- 
ice have authorized the payment of ex- 
penses of Federal Reserve banks incident 
to the deposit of withheld taxes, ex- 
penses on account of public-debt trans- 
actions for the account of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and expenses for the 
verification and destruction of unfit 
United States paper currency. While 
section 15 of the Federal Reserve Act— 
title 12, United States Code, section 391— 
authorizes Federal Reserve banks to act 
as Government depositaries and fiscal 
agents, no provision is made for reim- 
bursing the banks for rendering such 
services, and subsection 1 (b) would pro- 
vide permanent authority for reim- 
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bursement of expenses of the foregoing 
nature. 
INFORMER REWARDS IN REGARD TO NARCOTIC-LAW 
VIOLATIONS 

Subsection 1 (c) would authorize ex- 
penditures of not to exceed $10,000 per 
annum for services or information look- 
ing toward the apprehension of narcotic- 
law violators who are fugitives from jus- 
tice. Language of this nature has ap- 
peared for many years in the Bureau of 
Narcotics appropriation. These funds 
have been used for the payment of re- 
wards to informers and the authority has 
served a very useful purpose in the ap- 
prehension of notorious narcotic-law 
violators who are fugitives from justice. 

ACCEPTANCE OF VOLUNTEER SERVICES FOR 

SAVINGS-BOND PROMOTION 


Section 2 would authorize the accept- 
ance of services without compensation in 
connection with the Treasury Depart- 
ment program for the sale of United 
States public-debt obligations. This au- 
thority has appeared in the Bureau of 
the Public Debt appropriation and has 
been utilized to accept the services of 
volunteers in connection with the sav- 
ings-bond program. The provision has 
been necessary because of the prohibition 
contained in section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 665 
(b)), against the acceptance of volun- 
tary services, except in cases of emer- 
gency, involving the safety of human life 
or the protection of property. The suc- 
cess of the savings-bond program has 
depended primarily on the unstinting 
effort of thousands of volunteers 
throughout the country. 

FINANCING PUBLIC-DEBT OPERATIONS 


Section 3 would provide that during 
any period for which a definite appropri- 
ation has been made for expenses under 
section 10 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended (31 U. S. C. 760), the 
indefinite appropriation under that sec- 
tion shall not be available for obligation. 
Section 10 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act appropriates a certain percentage of 
the amount of obligations issued under 
the act for the payment of necessary 
expenses connected with any operations 
under it. That provision in effect con- 
stitutes a permanent indefinite appro- 
priation. However, the Congress has for 
many years appropriated a definite dol- 
lar amount for expenses of public-debt 
operations, in lieu of the indefinite ap- 
propriation, and section 3 of the bill 
would continue the present practice of 
providing a definite dollar amount for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members desiring to do so 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


SUSPENSION OF DUTIES AND IM- 
PORT TAXES ON METAL SCRAP 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5223) to 
continue until the close of June 30, 1956, 
the suspension of duties and import 
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taxes on metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses, which was unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not, 
I wish to ask the indulgence of the House 
to read a short statement. 

Mr, Speaker, H. R. 5223 merely con- 
tinues the existing exemption of metal 
scrap from import duties and taxes until 
June 30, 1956. As has similar legisla- 
tion in the past, the bill contains the 
proviso that the suspension shall not 
apply to lead scrap or to zinc scrap. 

This bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. I 
would also like the record to show that 
the substance of this bill was first intro- 
duced by the gentlewoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. CHURCH] on February 2, 1955, as 
H. R. 3412. The same bill, H. R. 3932, 
was also introduced on February 10, 
1955, by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr. Speaker, I may state at this time 
that all members of the committee on 
the Republican side favor this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 2 of the act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 869, 81st Cong.), is hereby 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1955” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1956": 
Provided, That this act shall not apply to lead 
scrap or zinc scrap (other than zinc scrap 
purchased under a written contract entered 
into before July 1, 1955). 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall not be construed to 
affect in any way the application of Public 
Law 38, 82d Congress, to copper scrap. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, after “scrap”, strike out 
the remainder of the bill. 


7 The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
5223 would continue through June 30, 
1956, the present suspension of duties 
and import taxes on metal scrap, with 
provision for the exclusion from the sus- 
pension of lead scrap and zine scrap. 
The present suspension of these duties 
and import taxes is scheduled to termi- 
nate on June 30, 1955. 

These duties and import taxes have 
generally been suspended by the Con- 
gress since 1942, except for a brief period 
at the end of 1949 and at the beginning 
of 1950. 

Therefore, the enactment of H. R. 5223 
will result in the continued suspension 
until June 30, 1956, of the duties and 
taxes on those types of metal scrap 
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presently exempted from duties and 
taxes under Public Law 869 of the 81st 
Congress, as amended, with the addi- 
tional exclusion of all zine scrap. The 
rates of duty and import taxes on the 
principal types of ferrous and nonfer- 
rous metal scrap, the suspension of which 
will be continued by the bill, are set forth 
on page 2 of the report of the Committee 
on Ways and Means—House Report No. 
545—accompanying this legislation. 

For some years following World War 
II, United States imports of metal scrap 
were many times greater than in prewar 
years. After 1949 imports of iron and 
steel scrap and after 1950 scrap of most 
of the nonferrous metals declined 
sharply. In the period 1952-54, only in 
the case of aluminum have imports of 
scrap represented over 1 percent of total 
domestic consumption in any year of the 
metals on which the duties and taxes 
would be suspended by this bill. 

The fact that there have regularly 
been significant United States exports of 
scrap of the nonferrous metals as well 
as of iron and steel scrap would indi- 
cate that even when the duties are sus- 
pended, the United States is not likely 
to provide a distinctly better outlet than 
foreign countries for scrap metals orig- 
inating abroad. 

The interested executive departments 
supported the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. The Department of Commerce in 
reporting to the Committee on Ways and 
Means in favor of the enactment of H. R. 
5223 stated that the commodities on 
which the duties and taxes would be sus- 
pended are in short supply. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
amendment strikes out the language in 
parentheses which reads as follows: 
“(other than zine scrap purchased under 
a written contract entered into before 
July 1, 1955).” 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was advised that the exception provided 
for in the parenthetical language is no 
longer necessary. 

This amendment means that under 
H. R. 5223 lead scrap will continue to 
be excluded from the suspension and zinc 
scrap will be completely excluded from 
the suspension. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who so desire may ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


PRIVILEGE OF FREE ENTRY OF 
GIFTS PURCHASED ABROAD BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5559) to 
make permanent the existing privilege 
of free importation of gifts from mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States on duty abroad. This bill was 
reported unanimously by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not, 
I ask the privilege of the House to read 
a short statement. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 5559 provides for 
the free importation of gifts from mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces on duty abroad. 
Similar legislation has been provided 
continuously since 1942 through pe- 
riodic renewals of this privilege on a 
temporary basis. The pending legisla- 
tion makes this privilege permanent. 

The bill was reported by the unani- 
mous vote of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act of December 5, 1942, entitled “An act 
to accord free entry to bona fide gifts from 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States on duty abroad,” as amended (U. S. 
C., title 50 App., sec. 847), is hereby re- 
pealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
5559 would make permanent the tem- 
porary privilege which has been avail- 
able continuously since 1942 to members 
of the Armed Forces on duty abroad 
which allows for the entry of so much of 
any shipment of bona fide gifts as does 
not exceed $50 in value without the pay- 
ment of import taxes and customs duties. 

This legislation was introduced at the 
request of the Department of Defense 
following clearance by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The act of December 5, 1942 (Public 
Law 790, 77th Cong.), as amended, pro- 
vides the basic authority for this free 
entry privilege. 

The Department of Defense in urging 
the enactment of this legislation ex- 
pressed the opinion that favorable con- 
sideration of this legislation would make 
a definite contribution to the morale of 
our Armed Forces. It is extremely im- 
portant to a serviceman on a tour of 
duty overseas that he be able to send 
small gifts and remembrances from the 
region in which he is serving to his 
family and friends in this country. If 
such articles were made subject to duty 
the administrative problems involved in 
sending gifts home would serve to dis- 
courage this practice. 

In view of the continued presence in 
many parts of the world of members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, 
the Committee on Ways and Means is of 
the opinion that the free entry privi- 
leges for the specified gifts should be 
made permanent. Permanent legisla- 
tion would also relieve the Department of 
Defense from having to request, and the 
Congress from having to enact, periodic 
extensions of the free-entry privileges. 
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During the consideration of this leg- 
islation in executive session, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was assured 
that the legislation is safeguarded from 
abuse not only by the restrictions con- 
tained in the act, but also by appropriate 
regulations issued by the Department of 
the Treasury and the Department of 
Defense. 

The committee was also advised by the 
Bureau of Customs that the Bureau has 
encountered no serious administrative 
difficulties in administering this law. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members of the House who de- 
sire to do so may extend their remarks 
at this point in the Recor on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND 
MINING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE INTERIOR 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs may be permitted to sit during 
general debate in the session of the 
House this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6239) making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes. 

Pending that motion, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate thereon be 
limited to not to exceed 2% hours, one- 
half of the time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WILSON] 
and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

[Roll No. 67] 
Albert Burleson 
Andrews Bolton, Byrnes, Wis. 
Avery Oliver P. Canfield 
Ayres Buckley Christopher 
Barrett Burdick Colmer 
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Dondero Hosmer Osmers 
Donovan Ikard Pilcher 
Doyle Kearney Pillion 
Eberharter Knutson Powell 
Edmondson McCarthy Preston 
Engle McDowell Reed, N. T. 
Fjare Madden Rogers, Colo. 
Gathings Mollochan Rutherford 
Gregory Morgan Scherer 
Griffiths Morrison Short 

Hays, Ohio Moulder Thomson, Wyo. 
Hébert Mumma Thornberry 
Herlong Norblad Tollefson 
Heselton Norrell Utt 

Hillings O'Konski Walter 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 373 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may sit during gen- 
eral debate while the House is in session 
the rest of this week and next week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6239, with 
Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 25 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, we are talking of the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1956. The subcom- 
mittee first had this bill before it on 
April 14. The committee was faithful 
to its task, and I pay tribute to my 
colleagues for their diligent work, to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
MAN], the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr, NatcHer], to the ranking Republi- 
can Member, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Witson], to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. James], and to 
our colleague from Illinois, Mr. VuRSELL, 
for the 2 days that he substituted on 
the committee. The hearings comprise 
some 800 pages. There were two eve- 
ning sessions in the caucus room of the 
Old House Office Building that there 
might be extended to the people of the 
District an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present to hear this important legis- 
lation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and seven Members are present; a quo- 
rum. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, as I 
said, we had between 70 and 80 people 
from the District testify in 2 evening 
sessions, and we proceeded with those 
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evening sessions under the 5-minute 
rule. I personally received in excess of 
175 letters and many, many invitations 
to social functions in the District, which 
regretfully I declined. Over and above 
that, the press of the District suddenly 
discovered the presence of the members 
of the subcommittee in Congress. They 
wrote items about us that at times made 
us smile and at other times caused us to 
frown. 

As one who was elected to this body 
back in 1934 I have learned to take crit- 
icism in its stride. Regardless of what 
is done, you never can satisfy everyone. 
It is well to proceed according to your 
duty as you see it. 

If you will take up the report on this 
bill you will find on the opening page 
that the committee has approved 
$163,547,509 for the operation of the 
government of the District of Columbia, 
and that includes $34,306,500 for capital 
outlay. 

This is a decrease of $4,225,290 in the 
amount of appropriations for fiscal 1955 
and $8,857,791 under the budget esti- 
mate. 

Federal funds represent approximately 
11.5 percent of the total budget, and the 
District’s share is 88.5 percent. How- 
ever, the Congress has responsibility for 
the fiscal management of the District 
of Columbia and as the “keeper of the 
purse” is compelled to state that fiscal 
irresponsibility seems to be the keynote 
of the 1956 budget. 

The budget presented to the Congress 
is $4,632,501 above the 1955 appropria- 
tion, but still does not include the cus- 
tomary reserve of $1 million for supple- 
mental estimates which are normally 
presented later in the fiscal year. 

One or both of my colleagues will 
touch upon the real estate assessment 
problem in the District of Columbia. 
The committee obtained ads from the 
local papers offering certain property for 
sale and, correspondingly, has checked 
the assessed valuations of those proper- 
ties, and those figures are available to 
any Member who is interested in the 
problem. 

It is the feeling of the committee that 
the District of Columbia is “dragging 
its feet“ as far as its own needs are 
concerned, sort of basking in the sun- 
light of the reflected glory of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I would like to say a word about the 
reduced Federal payment. The com- 
mittee recommended for 1956 $16 mil- 
lion, which is $4 million under the 
budget estimate of $20 million which was 
the figure appropriated last year. All 
kinds of statements have been expressed 
in the press, and by individuals about 
this $20 million figure, that it should be 
raised to even a larger sum—lI read in 
one instance $40 million. So there is 
nothing stationary about this sum of $20 
million. When a suggestion is made that 
it should be raised that is all right, but 
when the Federal payment is lowered 
then the committee or Congress welches 
on its responsibility. That was the 
word, I think, I read. That fund of $20 
million is no different from other au- 
thorizations by this body for projects in 
the individual districts of the Members 
of this House. 
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As of today there are over $3 billion 
of authorized Federal projects; however, 
the Congress has not appropriated any 
funds for either planning or construc- 
tion. Where does this authorization 
differ from that? It does not differ 
from it one iota. So there is every right 
of the Congress to give shock treatment 
to the patient to bring him out of his 
lethargy and to the consideration of that 
which is best for it, namely, to look after 
its own assessments. 

In the District there is very little of 
a debt service charge. I think it amounts 
to approximately one-tenth of 1 percent. 
Consider the debt service in your re- 
spective cities, counties, and States in its 
relationship to the spending dollar. In 
Detroit it is 10 cents out of every dollar. 
In this city, thanks to the wise guidance 
of the Congress of the United States 
throughout the years, this debt service is 
approximately one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise, 
and on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PassMAN 
and Mr. Gross. 

The Committee divided; and the tel- 
lers reported that there were—ayes 1, 
noes 102. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know whether it is the popularity 
or the unpopularity of the speaker or 
the unpopularity or the popularity of 
the subject that is causing all these 
interruptions in my address. 

But, it has been reported in the Wash- 
ington newspapers that the District of 
Columbia functions will be seriously cur- 
tailed as a result of this committee’s 
action. There are 28 departments, only 
9 of which are below the 1955 appro- 
priations. Of the 9 that are below 5 are 
above the 1955 appropriations after de- 
duction of nonrecurring items of ex- 
pense. Of the other 4 that are below the 
1955 appropriations 1 is in the amount 
of $339; another is $2,589. The Depart- 
ment of Occupations and Professions is 
$24,000 below, but they have an un- 
obligated balance of $10,000. Civil De- 
fense is the largest item below, but that 
is not a clear item to the committee. 

There were certain increases made 
over and above those recommended by 
the Commissioners of the District. Iam 
happy to announce that for the public 
schools we gave 21 teachers, at $96,810, 
for handicapped children; for the Public 
Welfare Department, we allowed 37 
social workers in the amount of $129,500, 
to apprehend the “galloping pappies” 
who leave their families here and take 
off for other parts and let the District 
pick up the check for $2,700,000. Some 
of this money that is used for these 
neglected families can be regained if we 
can apprehend these fathers who fail to 
recognize their own responsibilities. 

We have an amendment we are going 
to submit today for an increase of $354,- 
271 which will still leave the item, how- 
ever, $432,000 below the 1956 estimate. 

We said something in the committee 
report concerning the markets—the 
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eastern market and the western market. 
Those markets represent an annual loss 
to the District. Originally they were 
established so that the farmers of the 
area could come in and use 60 stalls. 
The latest report is that they use about 
six stalls in the markets daily. One of 
the chainstores thought of going into 
the market, if the committee would ap- 
prove an item for air conditioning and 
a new heating system. The District of 
Columbia has to get out of the landlord 
business. We have people who want to 
pay taxes and who want to stay in the 
landlord business. Therefore, the com- 
mittee recommended the sale of the 
markets. But if those people occupying 
the markets at the present time want to 
pay a just rent for what it will cost to 
keep the markets going and to fix them 
as they should be, and that they will 
not be an operating deficit for the Dis- 
trict, we are very favorable to the mar- 
kets being retained, but only in so much 
as they will pay their way. I hope no- 
body will quarrel with that. 

With reference to capital outlay, we 
have approved urgently needed items; 
new schools, children’s center buildings, 
and highways. We deferred some of 
the highways around the Capitol, for 
those we must have some action by 
Congress; we need a law. 

We deleted the proposed Potomac 
River bridge. We cannot appropriate 
money when they do not know whether 
they want a bridge or a tunnel. I sug- 
gested that they make up their minds 
and the committee would be here to listen 
to them. We are favorable to giving 
them access to Virginia. Virginia gets 
a lot of benefits from the District. It 
has grown to be a great State close to 
the District line and in other areas. But 
we are not going to approve a bridge 
if we do not know whether the item will 
call for $38 million or $7 million. The 
committee has to know. As long as I 
have served on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which dates from the be- 
ginning of my service, that committee 
has never acted when in doubt. That is 
the teaching that I received under both 
the distinguished chairmen of the com- 
mittee, Mr. CAN NON and Mr. TABER. 

I think the items we have approved for 
the District will enable them to proceed 
in an orderly way with their capital-out- 
lay program. 

What are the benefits that they re- 
ceive in the Federal District? What 
would the respective towns of the vari- 
ous Members offer if you were to go home 
and say to your people, “The Federal 
Government wants to move and is con- 
sidering moving to your town; what is 
your bid?” 

I tell you that you would see some 
colossal figures submitted. You would 
see some colossal offerings, if your cities 
were bidding for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

In the first place, the annual volume 
of the tourist trade is estimated by the 
Board of Trade of the District of Colum- 
bia at $250 million a year. The monthly 
Federal payroll is somewhere between 
$86 and $99 million, or $1,092,000,000 a 
year. 

This is some town. Federal projects 
are forever springing up here, but to 
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know what we have done, just look about 
you and see the beauty of this city. 
What other city has a Rock Creek Park 
running right through the center of the 
town? What other city has Washing- 
ton’s Monument, the Lincoln Memorial? 
I do not want to mention everything, it 
would take me too long, but what other 
city has in excess of 60 parks? What 
other city has seen the national labor 
unions coming to its doors and building 
their central offices in this town, and 
has seen industry with its top repre- 
sentatives here for no other reason than 
that this is the site of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Yes, right now we have in the making 
a new Senate Office Building costing $22 
million, a new House Office Building of 
comparable size and I presume of com- 
parable price, and a new addition to the 
Capitol costing probably $7 or $8 million, 
all necessary, but built right here in the 
District of Columbia. 

If the new Federal pay raise goes into 
effect, the increase is estimated to 
amount to $1 million a day. What per- 
centage of that money will come into the 
economy of the District of Columbia? 

This is a nice town, but every time 
something is done is it a reason for a 
new increase in the Federal contribution. 
They do not go together at all. One is 
an allocation. 

Mr. Chairman, there are always those 
here that meet with others. We have 
many parties here now, attended by 
many Members of both bodies. 

I found I had so many invitations I 
did not take any of them. I did not 
want to have any pressure. Sometimes 
the pressure is great, and it is so nice 
and it is under such splendid circum- 
stances that it is very difficult to say no. 

No one wants to do anything unjust. 
It would be my prayer not to do an in- 
justice to a soul. This is a great city. 
It is a city I have had the pleasure of 
serving actively in for a long time, and 
I am now in my 10th term. But we 
also have our responsibility to the dis- 
tricts from which we come, for every 
part of America is intertwined in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If I may, I would 
like to ask two questions of the gentle- 
man for information only because I think 
the Members would like to be informed 
on them. It is my understanding that 
later today there will be an amendment 
offered which would add approximately 
$4 million to the present appropriation. 
Could the gentleman inform the mem- 
bership as to what that money would be 
used for? 

Mr. RABAUT. It is just a part of the 
Federal fund. The income of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia comes from several 
sources, 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was my under- 
standing that $4 million was to be added 
to the appropriation. 

Mr. RABAUT. No; if there is going 
to be an amendment for $4 million, I 
do not know what it would be for except 
that it might be to return the $4 million 
that the committee cut from the Federal 
payment to the District. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Would the gentle- 
man explain what that $4 million cut 
was? What services was that $4 million 
cut off of? 

Mr. RABAUT. That $4 million re- 
duction was in the general revenues the 
District of Columbia had and whatever 
uses they put all of the money to that 
they take into the District of Columbia 
fund—just like the money the District 
itself receives. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In other words, 
there is no specific assignment of that 
$4 million to any particular service? 

Mr. RABAUT. No. The money just 
goes to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true that you 
are talking about the Federal contribu- 
tion? 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes. 

Mr.HARRIS. And that the $4 million 
reduction was from the Federal contri- 
bution? The budget requested $20 mil- 
lion of Federal contribution and, as I 
understand it, the action of the commit- 
tee was to provide $16 million of Federal 
contribution. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And the District 
may use that $4 million and decide what 
5 it should be used for as it sees 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the point I 
wanted to raise and inquire about of the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. The $16 million recommended 
for Federal contribution would go into 
the general fund, is that not true? 

Mr. RABAUT. Correct, that is true. 

Mr. HARRIS. The capital improve- 
ment under the Public Works Act of 1954 
comes from the general fund, does it not? 

Mr. RABAUT. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. The thing that dis- 
turbs me about the action, and which 
I would like to have cleared up, referring 
to the bill the Congress passed providing 
for the public works program of 1954, at 
which time $20 million was authorized, 
which was an increase of about $9 mil- 
lion. I proposed an amendment at that 
time to that legislation of the $20 million 
increase, making $11 million authorized 
for Federal contribution, that so much 
of the aggregate annual payment by the 
United States appropriated under this 
article to the credit of the general fund, 
as is in excess of $13 million shall be 
available for capital outlay only. In 
other words, we were increasing taxes at 
that time and increasing the Federal 
contribution for one purpose principally 
although there were some other pur- 
poses. If the gentleman would take 
more time to clear this point up, I wish 
he would because I think it is important, 
in other words, that any amount over 
$13 million which was appropriated from 
the general fund had to be used for 
capital outlay. As I construe the action 
of the committee, the $4 million reduc- 
tion or cut from the Federal fund here 
must then result in taking that from 
the capital outlay, and it would come 
from the funds that are supposed to 
build schools and provide for certain 
other capital outlays here in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. RABAUT. As to the schools we 
have allowed the full request for new 
construction and we have allowed prac- 
tically everything they have asked for 
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except these two highway projects 
around the Capitol here and the Poto- 
mac River bridge. The bridge is a sep- 
arate item. 

Mr. HARRIS. But the highway fund 
is separate from the other, the capital 
outlay fund, which this applies to. 

Mr. RABAUT. Is it the gentleman’s 
idea to let the District drag its own feet 
as to getting its own funds? This is a 
shock treatment for the District of Co- 
lumbia to wake up and start getting 
something and doing something on 
their own. 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly, I appreciate 
that, but the point I want to clear up in 
my mind today, and if I can get the 
information, it would be very helpful to 
me because I am fearful that in view 
of the provisions of section 2 of the pub- 
lic works bill of 1954, it would result in 
taking the $4 million from our capital 
outlay which comes out of the general 
fund which is for our schools and things 
of that kind. The highway moneys are 
in a separate fund. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The report reads as 
follows: “which includes $34,306,500 for 
capital outlay.” 

The $4 million would come from the 
general fund and could be offset by some 
economy in the District government. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that question? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Here is the picture as I 
see it and I think it should be under- 
stood: The District of Columbia is ap- 
propriated certain funds in this bill. It 
is the obligation of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to raise by 
taxation the amount necessary to pro- 
vide that money—after the Federal con- 
tribution which is given by the Con- 
gress—through the income taxes and 
other taxes that are receivable. That is 
the fiscal picture with which we are con- 
fronted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. RABAUT. My personal time has 
expired and the committee time is all 
allotted. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman from Michi- 
gan 2 minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There has been a 
great deal of comment lately both in the 
newspapers and by Members of Con- 
gress on the question of whether or not 
property within the District of Colum- 
bia is being properly assessed. I know 
that subject has been before the com- 
mittee. Would the gentleman inform 
the House as to the feeling of the com- 
mittee on that particular point at this 
time? 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes; I will give a few 
examples. That is the best answer I 
can give. Then I will ask the gentleman 
what his thought is. 

We took the newspaper advertisements 
of property for sale, took the asking 
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price of representative properties and 
then got the assessed valuation on those 
properties with the following results: On 
one the asking price was $20,000, the 
assessment $7,000. On one the asking 
price was $41,000, the assessment $15,000. 
Asking price $16,000, assessment $8,000. 
Asking price $29,000, assessment $12,000. 
Asking price $15,000, assessment $5,000. 
You can go all the way down. On the 
last one the asking price is $10,000 and 
the assessment $4,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I point out to 
the gentleman that I happen to know 
what assessments are in Montgomery 
County, Md., adjoining the District. 
They are considerably higher than in 
the District of Columbia. I am not try- 
ing to find fault or point out what should 
be done, but may I ask if the committee 
is making any recommendation to the 
District as to what should be done in 
the matter? 

Mr. RABAUT. The committee is doing 
just one thing to the District: We are 
curtailing the Federal funds to the Dis- 
trict with the idea that they will recog- 
nize some of their own responsibility. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, when I came to Con- 
gress, in 1941, one of the first men I 
called on was John Nance Garner, of 
Texas. I found Mr. Garner sitting in the 
middle of his office floor in a swivel chair 
sorting papers. He had them stacked all 
around him. After visiting for a while, 
he said: “Well, young man, let me tell 
you one thing: To get along well over 
here just sit back and listen.” He said, 
“You know when you are not learning 
you are not listening.” 

So I have followed that policy this year 
in committee and in the House, and I do 
not intend to have too much to say to- 
day. 

First, I would like to compliment our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rasavr], on his 
grasp of the problems of the District gov- 
ernment in so short a time; also other 
members of the committee for their dili- 
gent efforts on the bill we have before 
us at this time. 

I have had the pleasure, and I say so 
in all sincerity, of serving on the District 
Appropriations Subcommittee for several 
years. I served under one of the greatest 
men in the House of Representatives and 
one of the finest men I ever knew as 
chairman of that committee, Joe Bates, 
of Kentucky. While Joe Bates was from 
the Democratic side of the House during 
the liberal days, I never knew a man 
more conservative with the taxpayers’ 
money than he. There were many times 
when we on our side suggested that we 
would like to have 2 or 3 Joe Bateses. 
There were times when I felt maybe Mr. 
Bates was a little too conservative, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the Dis- 
trict was growing. We were going 
through a war period, and the problems 
of the District were increasing in pro- 
portion as the population increased. It 
was during times when the needs of the 
District had to be set aside and laid aside 
because of the war effort. After the war 
was over, of course, we had quite a back- 
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log of projects and a backlog of work to 
do, and we proceeded to try to bring the 
District up to proper standards. 

I inherited the chairmanship of the 
District Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions during the last Congress. I am very 
much interested in the Nation's Capital, 
our Nation’s Capital. Our Capital City 
belongs to the State of Indiana, the State 
of Kentucky, the State of Michigan, and 
the other States, and not to the people 
of the District. I am proud of it, and 
God forbid the day may ever come when 
we relinquish our authority over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I shall never be a 
party to giving so-called home rule to 
the District of Columbia. 

However, along with the authority 
that I am demanding, I think I owe it to 
the people of the District of Columbia 
to accept responsibility commensurate 
with that authority. We in the House 
of Representatives demand the authority 
to control the District of Columbia. We 
are holding on to that authority but I 
think along with that authority we owe 
it to the people to exercise responsibility 
commensurate with that authority and 
to see that the District of Columbia is 
adequately financed and adequately 
cared for. 

We might say that our position in the 
District of Columbia is somewhat of a 
necessary evil; we have to hang on to 
that authority, but we must be willing 
to exercise the responsibility that goes 
with it. Two years ago I visited with the 
distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee at that time, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
and I suggested at that time that per- 
haps the Congress needed a man to rep- 
resent the Congress, a man of the city- 
manager type to act as liaison man be- 
tween the legislative, the Appropriations 
Committees of the House, and the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, to work with the 
budget directors and department heads 
for the District, to go out and make in- 
vestigetions and to report back to us. I 
can think only of a man with the city- 
manager type of qualifications to do that. 
If we had such a man to report directly 
and to be responsible directly to us, we 
would be in better position to decide 
what the needs of the District of Colum- 
bia are. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. There are officials rep- 
resenting the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment, are there not? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. We do not 
have the type of person I am referring 
to. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
the present officials are incompetent? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I did not 
say any such thing. 

Mr. GROSS. Why then a city man- 
ager? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not yield any further. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. {After counting.] One hundred 
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and twelve Members are present, a quo- 
rum. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I proceed? While serving as 
chairman of this Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations I made a very sincere effort 
to get out and study the problems of 
the District as they were presented to 
us by the various department heads. I 
do not hesitate to admit that I found 
some legpulling in instances. 
‘While I want them to have the facilities 
necessary to give our children as fine 
an education as anywhere in the land, 
I also expect them to use those facilities 
as economically and as wisely as we use 
them in other places. In some instances 
I found where they were a little selfish 
in the use of those facilities. However, 
we did, on the whole, last year, give the 
District of Columbia more money than 
they had ever had before to help bring 
them up to date with their plant facili- 
ties and other departments of govern- 
ment. Now, they are not getting as 
much this year. I do not think that 
necessarily means that their government 
should fall apart in any way. I think 
the committee weighed and evaluated 
their needs pretty carefully. We did not 
give them as much as they wanted, but 
I believe with the proper type of econ- 
omy they will be able to get along. 

The growth in the public schools has 
been tremendous. We have increased 
the appropriations over the past years 
by a considerable amount for school 
facilities—a little less than last year 
but still much more than they had prior 
to that. 

Recreation department. I am a great 
believer in giving boys and girls plenty 
of ripe apples so that they will not be 
inclined to eat green ones. I do think 
we have a lot more recreational facili- 
ties in the District of Columbia for chil- 
dren than are being utilized, and that 
may be because we are not providing for 
adequate supervision. 

Police department. The police de- 
partment has done a marvelous job un- 
der the appropriations we have given 
them. There has been a 23 percent de- 
crease in the number of serious crimes 
committed in the District of Columbia 
since 1954 while it has been growing in 
most other places. We gave them money 
to carry on and they have used it wisely. 

Fire department. We gave them 
practically what they asked for, 

Veterans’ Service Center got the same 
as last year. 

Office of Civil Defense, which has 
never come before us with a clear-cut 
issue, was cut as usual. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
more of the Committee’s time now. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
26 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana (Mr. PaSS MANI. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is my first year as a member of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations handling 
funds for the Government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

A member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee who has not been privileged to 
serve under the very able chairman of 
this subcommittee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT] 
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has indeed missed something worth- 
while. Mr. Rasaut is an able legislator; 
he is devoted to his work and goes into 
minute detail on every item regardless 
of how insignificant it may appear on the 
surface. 

My distinguished friend from Indiana, 
the former chairman [Mr. Wuitson], is 
also a tireless worker who understands 
the problems of the District. All of my 
colleagues on this subcommittee are hard 
workers and are attentive to their diffi- 
cult assignments. 

After working with and observing the 
sincerity of my colleagues of the District 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, I am 
thoroughly convinced that the members 
of the subcommittee exert every effort to 
satisfy the citizens of the District of 
Columbia, and this is especially true on 
account of the citizens’ nonvoting status. 
I doubt if there is a congressional dis- 
trict in the Nation that gets better rep- 
resentation in the Congress than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the ap- 
propriation bill now under consideration 
is a good bill. I believe the budget re- 
quest could have reasonably been re- 
duced more than the committee has re- 
duced it. For the fiscal year 1947, my 
first year in the Congress, the Congress 
appropriated only $72,584,000 to operate 
the District government. The United 
States contributed $8 million of the 
amount. In the bill before you, your 
committee has recommended $166,547,- 
000, with the United States contribution 
to be $16 million. In other words, in a 
period of 9 years, the annual appropria- 
tion for the District government has 
more than doubled. Yet, we still are not 
satisfying all of the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, neither are we satis- 
fying all Members of the House with this 
greatly increased appropriation. 

Some will argue that the increased 
budget was brought about by the sus- 
pension of capital outlay during World 
War II. It is true that capital outlay 
was greatly curtailed during World War 
II, but may I point out that the largest 
appropriation made for the operation 
of the District of Columbia government 
prior to World War II, including capital 
outlay, was only $43,136,000. For details 
see page 22 of the hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, the trend not only for 
the District of Columbia government, 
but also for the many Federal agencies, 
is to spend, spend, spend. When, if ever, 
will the Congress call a halt to this wild 
spending spree that appears to be com- 
pletely out from under control? 

Is it not true that in this day of un- 
easy peace, but in a period of great pros- 
perity, we are continuing to spend, year 
in and year out, far in excess of our 
very high revenues? Where, may I ask, 
will such a policy lead us? 

Now, with respect to the United States 
Government’s contribution to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Congress was 
appropriating United States funds for 
the District of Columbia before I came 
to Congress and, in all probability, will 
be doing so long after I leave the Con- 
gress. Even so, I have my own opinion 
on the subject, therefore may I comment 
briefly in relation thereto. 
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The District of Columbia, according 
to information furnished to me, has the 
highest per capita income of any city of 
the Nation. Prosperity in the District 
is flourishing. This high per capita in- 
come and prosperity is a reality only 
because the National Government is 
domiciled here. If it were left up to me, 
the Federal Government would not con- 
tribute one dime of the taxpayers’ money 
to the District of Columbia government 
until such time as legislation is enacted 
placing the District tax rates on a par 
with tax rates in many other cities of 
the Nation. 

Is it not true that with few excep- 
tions, if any, when the Federal Govern- 
ment gets ready to build a new building 
or a new military installation, almost 
every State and community starts clam- 
oring to get the installation in their 
community? 

A few years ago, the Congress author- 
ized an air base for Monroe, La. Be- 
fore the sun set, I received an urgent 
call to return to Monroe for the pur- 
pose of meeting with the business peo- 
ple of that city. Upon my arrival in 
Monroe, we called a meeting of the busi- 
nessmen and in one day we raised in 
excess of a quarter of a million dollars 
to be used to purchase the land needed 
for the air base. After the purchase, we 
made the Air Force a present of the land 
so as to get them to locate the installa- 
tion in Monroe. This gesture was 
termed patriotism. Also, it may well 
have been a desire for profits. To say 
the least, to hear a cash register ring 
is sweet music to a businessman. Do 
you know of any group of businessmen 
in the District of Columbia who have 
purchased land and made the Govern- 
ment a present of it so as to get a new 
building located in the District? 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, and on 
that I ask for tellers. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does that supersede 
my point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does. The mo- 
tion to rise does not require a quorum, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. RaBAur 
and Mr. KEARNS. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 1, 
noes 73. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present, 

The CHAIRMAN. This motion does 
not require a quorum. However, the 
gentleman has made a point of order 
that a quorum is not present and the 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and five Members are pres- 
ent, a quorum. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr, Passman], 
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Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentle- 
man from Louisiana yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
fuse to yield at this time. 

When I was assigned to the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the District 
of Columbia, I was warned to be care- 
ful about what I had to say. It was 
pointed out that if I advocated equaliza- 
tion of taxes, not only would the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia be criti- 
cal of my recommendations, but that the 
local press would tear me apart. I did 
not heed the advice because I wanted 
facts brought out in the open, and Iam 
still determined to bring them out in 
the open, regardless of how hard the 
local press attempts to discredit my 
work. 

It was somewhat amusing to observe 
that only a few hours after I pointed out 
the difference in the tax structure in the 
District compared to that of many other 
cities, the press jumped on me with both 
feet. One local paper accused me of 
being sanctimonious, using the deroga- 
tary definition. The editorial was head- 
ed “Hot Air.” A subsequent editorial was 
captioned “Hog Wash.” Another paper 
did a very poor job in attempting to dis- 
credit my statistics. In my opinion, the 
local press makes it very difficult for the 
Congress to do the best job for the citi- 
zens of the District because their mis- 
representation confuses the District 
citizens. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does the gentleman 
not feel that more Members in Congress 
should be here to listen to the discus- 
sion on this important legislation? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Inasmuch as this is 
not national legislation, and inasmuch 
as we have three times the number of 
Members present this afternon that we 
have had in prior years, I am elated at 
the large number present who are 
listening. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I agree 
with the gentleman that this may not 
be national legislation, but the dollars 
that we are appropriating come from the 
Nation at large. 

Mr.PASSMAN. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

I would like to have one good and sub- 
stantial reason why the taxpayers of the 
48 States should contribute to the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia until 
these citizens with the highest per capita 
income of any city in the Nation, through 
legislation, bring their tax burden up to 
a par with that of other cities of this 
Nation. 

Regardless of the opinion, the analysis 
and the abuse of the press, I state that 
my analysis is substantially correct, that 
the citizens of the District of Columbia 
are bearing a much lower tax burden 
than citizens of many other cities of 
the Nation. I am not going to use a lot 
of high-falluting, misleading statistics, 
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rather I shall be factual in comparing 
the District tax program in specific in- 
stances with that of other cities. 

First, let us consider Los Angeles, 
Calif. The total ad valorem tax is $6.74 
per $100 per year against $2.20 for the 
District of Columbia, According to my 
mathematics, the Los Angeles citizens 
pay three times as much ad valorem. 
Furthermore, in Los Angeles, personal 
property includes household furniture, 
stocks of goods, warehouse and manu- 
factured stocks. On everything that is 
subject to ownership they pay an ad 
valorem of $6.74 per $100 per year against 
$2 per $100 per year in the District, 
which is almost 4 times what they pay 
in the District. 

I spoke with the mayor of San Fran- 
cisco who stated that the ad valorem tax 
on real and personal property in that 
city was $6.85 per $100 per year. Is 
this not more than 3 times as much as 
the ad valorem tax in the District of 
Columbia? 

Furthermore, the mayor told me that 
his constituents pay a 3 percent Cali- 
fornia sales tax plus a one-half cent use 
tax. Is this not almost double what they 
pay in the District of Columbia? 

I spoke with the county commission- 
er of Sacramento, Calif., and he stated 
that the citizens of that city pay $8.10 
per $100 per year ad valorem tax. Is 
that not almost 4 times as much as the 
citizens of the District pay? These citi- 
zens also pay a 50 percent higher sales 
tax. 

Let us consider Grand Junction, Colo. 
The ad valorem tax is $6.85 per $100 per 
year. Is this not slightly more than 3 
times what the citizens of the District 
pay? 

Inquiry would surely reveal that these 
are typical of prevailing tax rates in most 
cities of the country. 

For further illustration, let us con- 
sider the city of New Orleans, La. The 
real and personal property tax is $4.10 
per $100 per year. Is that not almost 
double what the citizens of the District 
pay? In addition, in the city of New 
Orleans, there is a very high occupation- 
al tax, in many instances almost equal 
to the real property tax. 

Let us take my hometown of Mon- 
roe, La. On May 11, in a special elec- 
tion, the property tax was again in- 
creased. We are now paying ad valorem 
tax of $4.75 per $100 per year on real 
and personal property. Is that not more 
than double what the citizens of the Dis- 
trict are paying, with my constituents in 
Monroe having a much lower per capita 
income? 

My constituents pay 8 cents State tax 
on a package of cigarettes against 2 cents 
per package in the District of Columbia. 
Is that not exactly 4 times higher? My 
constituents pay $10 tax on a barrel of 
beer against $1.25 in the District of 
Columbia. Is that not eight times what 
the citizens of the District pay? 

Mr. Chairman, in considering taxes in 
the District of Columbia, we must keep 
in mind that it is a single tax. As a citi- 
zen of Monroe, when I pay my city tax, 
I have not discharged my duties as a 
taxpayer because I must then pay the 
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county and State tax. For a clear-cut 
example, may I cite the following: 

Louisiana is a State with a small, or 
average population. Listen to this: In 
1954, after the citizens of towns and 
cities in my State paid their city and 
county taxes, they then paid to the State 
$272,609,000 in taxes. So, I say again, 
why should the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who enjoy the highest 
per capita income of any city of the 
Nation not pay a tax on a par with many 
other cities of the Nation? 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-eight 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 68] 

Albert Fallon Mollohan 
Andrews Fascell Morgan 
Anf uso Fernandez Morrison 
Avery Fjare Moulder 
Ayres Gathings Mumma 
Barden Gregory Norblad 
Blatnik Gubser O'Konski 
Boggs Hays, Ark Pillion 
Bolton, Hays, Ohio Powell 

Oliver P. Hébert Preston 
Buckley Heselton Reece, Tenn 
Burleson Hill Reed, N. Y. 
Byrnes, Wis, Hillings Riehlman 
Canfield Holifield Rogers, Colo. 
Cellier Hosmer Scherer 
Chase Jackson Shelley 
Chiperfield Kearney Short 
Cole Kelly, N. Y. Taylor 
Colmer Kilburn Tollefson 
Dingell Kirwan Utt 
Dondero Krueger Van Zandt 
Doyle McDowell Walter 
Eberharter McVey Watts 
Edmondson Miller, N. Y. Wolverton 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6239) and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called when 360 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. It is obvious that a fili- 
buster is on. It will save time if the 
Committee rises. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] has the 
floor. Does the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana yield for that purpose? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to yield at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] has 7 
minutes remaining. 

The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, here 
is one for the book, In the District of 
Columbia, if a citizen or a Congressman 
wants to know the assessment on per- 
sonal property, such as inventories, 
manufactured goods or plant equipment, 
he would have to get a court order per- 
mitting access to the information. I bet 
it would make a good story if some of us 
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were given the right to have a look at the 
assessment on the inventory of many of 
the Washington merchants. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in all fairness to 
the people of the State of Louisiana, and 
its hundreds of fine public officials, I 
must answer the very unfair, slanderous, 
and largely impertinent editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
under date of Monday, May 2, 1955. 

If the Members of this body and the 
citizens of the District of Columbia 
want to know just how far this paper 
goes to misrepresent facts, please listen 
to the following very carefully: 

Charge 1. I quote verbatim from the 
editorial: 

Louisiana has higher taxes than practically 
any other State—but, we feel this is not 
altogether a virtue. A great percentage of 
one major revenue source, the sales tax, 
admittedly never gets to Government but is 
admittedly diverted into private hands, 
Louisiana's tax law is so written that it is 
impossible to ever tell how much money is 
due the Government. 


I give you the certified facts as follows: 

Estimated retail sales volume for fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, $3,172,957,000. 

Amount of sales tax paid into the State 
of Louisiana for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, $63,458,000. 

Charge 2. I quote verbatim from the 
editorial: 

Louisiana has a State income tax which 
the majority of its citizens simply ignore. 
No real attempt is made to collect it. 


I give you the certified facts: 

Number of citizens filing a State in- 
come tax form in Louisiana in 1954, 
135,126, of which 59,201 were taxable 
returns. In addition, 8,430 were filed by 
nonresident individuals. 

Furthermore, the Louisiana income- 
tax law is copied after the Federal in- 
come-fax law; also, there is a reciprocal 
agreement between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of Louisiana that all 
citizens paying Federal income tax must 
file a copy of their Federal returns with 
the State returns. 

The total State income tax paid by 
the citizens of Louisiana in 1954 was 
$17,027,000. 

For the information of the Washing- 
ton Daily News, may I state that the 
tax collector of the State of Louisiana 
is none other than the Honorable Rufus 
W. Fontenot, who was in Federal service 
for 22 years and was Federal collector of 
internal revenue for the State of Louisi- 
ana for a period of 10 years. I might 
further add that we have a modern tax- 
collecting system that is being copied by 
many other States and cities of the 
Nation. 

. May I say that assessments in the 
State of Louisiana have increased by 70 
percent during the past 10 years. May 
I further point out that most property 
in the District of Columbia is not 
assessed at anywhere near its true value. 
Much of the property carries the same 
low assessment that it carried 20 years 
ago. 

Charge 3. I quote verbatim from the 
editorial: 

The New Orleans Levee Board has an accu- 
mulated fortune in tax money, although it 
has long since lost its only reason for exist- 
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ence—maintenance of the levee system. The 
levees were taken over years ago by the 
Federal Government. The hoard, which has 
nothing else to do with the money, uses it 
in real-estate speculation, making more 
money. It has long been a political truism 
in Louisiana that if you ever get on the New 
Orleans Levee Board you're set financially for 
life. 


I give you the certified facts: 

The levee boards of the State of Lou- 
isiana, numbering 21, are out of our most 
essential segments of government. How 
do they function? The Governor ap- 
points the levee board members and they 
are men of high caliber from all walks 
of life—bankers, ministers, farmers, and 
businessmen. The New Orleans Levee 
Board is responsible for 109 miles of 
levees, 26 miles of which are main-line 
levees along the Mississippi River. The 
board also maintains the Bohemia spill- 
way. The levee board is charged with 
maintenance of local drainage canals 
and repairs. In 1954 the New Orleans 
Levee Board spent $300,000 for new 
levees, and in 1955 will spend $1 million 
for new levees. Furthermore, the main- 
tenance costs of the New Orleans Levee 
Board for levees will for many years run 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars 
per year. 

Charge 4. I quote verbatim from the 
editorial: 

In spite of the high State taxes, Louisiana 
over the years has received more in Federal 


grants and allotments than it has paid in 
Federal taxes. 


I give you the certified facts: 

In the years 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 
1954, the citizens of Louisiana paid into 
the Federal Government $2,340,000,000. 
What did the total Federal grants made 
to the State during the same period 
amount to? Only $780 million. 

For the year 1954, the citizens of 
Louisiana paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment $544,661,000, and the total grants 
and aid amounted to only $124,548,000. 

Now, may I point out to the editorial 
writer of the Washington Daily News 
that the information I have furnished 
to refute his slanderous charges is certi- 
fied, and it may be verified by contact- 
ing the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress. Or he may 
send me his name and address, and I 
will furnish him with certified copies of 
the information which I have obtained 
from officials of the State of Louisiana. 

Before I form a definite opinion of 
the character of the personnel of the 
Washington Daily News, I shall wait and 
see whether or not that newspaper pub- 
lishes these facts, and retracts the un- 
true statements made in the editorial. 

But regardless of its attitude, I shall 
continue working in my own way to be 
helpful to the citizens of the District. I 
am going to say what I want to say as 
long as I believe I am correct. And may 
I say here and now that if the local press 
will approach the problems of the Dis- 
trict with an open mind, as I intend to, 
then we can work together for the ben- 
efit of the District. I have no desire to 
quarrel with the press, but on the other 
hand, I must be frank and say that I 
am not going to be bluffed or swayed 
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by anything that the local press may 
have to say about me or my committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to 
speak in a vein of criticism, but rather 
to discuss another matter that should 
have the attention of the legislative com- 
mittee, and which has a direct bearing 
on revenues that the District Govern- 
ment is being deprived of. It is a matter 
with which I have had much experience, 
and that is the need for legitimate fi- 
nance companies in a community. I 
have been reliably informed that on ac- 
count of what I shall refer to as an anti- 
quated law of the District of Columbia, 
there is only one legitimate small-loan 
finance company operating in the Dis- 
trict. There are five companies that 
refer to themselves as automobile finance 
companies; 1 listed as financing home 
improvements, 1 insurance company 
making some types of loans; and 2 dis- 
count companies. 

Now, here is a peculiar situation 
brought about by an antiquated law. 
On the perimeter of the District there 
are 151 legitimate finance companies, 
and I am reliably informed that they 
make approximately 89 percent of all 
loans made to citizens of the District of 
Columbia—banks excluded, as they do 
not cater to small loans. 

It would be most interesting if Mem- 
bers of the Congress would cross the 
District line and see these legitimate 
finance companies in operation and ob- 
serve the many modern appliance stores 
located in the vicinity. 

If you have laws in all, or at least a 
majority, of the 48 States authorizing 
finance companies to handle personal 
and installment loans, why would it not 
be sound for the District of Columbia? 

If these 151 finance companies on the 
perimeter of the District should be al- 
lowed to operate in the District, think of 
the additional personnel who would be 
employed in the District; think of the 
additional profits that would be derived 
from income taxes of the companies, and 
occupational or privilege taxes. Fur- 
thermore, think of the millions of dollars 
in sales of appliances and automobiles 
that would go to District businesses. 
Now, by the absence of legitimate auto- 
mobile finance companies and small loan 
finance companies, here is what the citi- 
zens of the District must contend with. 

Scattered all over the District are 
pawnbroker exchanges. Licenses issued 
to these exchanges list them as dealers 
in secondhand merchandise. I am re- 
liably informed that there are 542 such 
licenses in effect, 70 of them doing busi- 
mess as pawnbroker exchanges. The 
license fee is only $50 per year, and I 
am informed that some of these opera- 
tions do an annual volume of millions. 

Let us discuss the interest rates that 
they charge and how they handle the 
loans to get around the law. When you 
go into one of these so-called pawnbroker 
exchanges, they take title to the article 
you offer as security. They sell it back 
to you in 15 days and charge 25 percent 
interest. This interest rate amounts to 
approximately 650 percent per year. 

In one other section of the city there 
are stores which offer bargain rates. It 
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is only 10 percent each 15 days, or ap- 
proximately 120 percent per year. 

In practically every place where mer- 
chants have goods to sell on terms they 
are very clever in ascertaining whether 
you are a cash buyer or a credit buyer. 
On a used automobile, if you are a cash 
buyer, the price may be $500, but if they 
suspect that you are a credit buyer, the 
same automobile may have the retail 
price of $800. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, and with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, that 
a deplorable condition exists in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on account of the ab- 
sence of legitimate small loan and auto- 
mobile finance companies. This condi- 
tion is brought about by the antiquated 
law limiting the maximum amount of 
interest that can be charged, an interest 
rate so low that legitimate finance com- 
panies handling household appliances 
and automobiles or small loans cannot 
operate profitably, and the same is true 
on personal or moral loans. 

This can be corrected only by legisla- 
tion, and I am of the opinion that when 
the facts are made known, the legis- 
lative committee will recommend legis- 
lation to correct this injustice to the tax- 
paying citizens and the workers of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to function 
as a member of this subcommittee ac- 
cording to my understanding of my re- 
sponsibilities. I hope that the House 
will approve the committee’s recommen- 
dations, taking into account that the 
committee held extensive hearings and 
deliberated at length with the Commis- 
sioners and other members of the Appro- 
priations Committee before making the 
recommendations for your consideration. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not my intention in any way to prolong 
this legislation, I am sure. However, I 
do wish to pay my respects and to pay my 
tribute to the members of this Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. I think they 
have done an outstanding job, because, 
after all, they cannot appropriate more 
money than they have to appropriate. 
They have considered the financial situ- 
ation of the Federal city here very care- 
fully. I think they have combed through 
this legislation in a very, very meticu- 
lous way, and I think they are all to be 
congratulated that they are so minded. 

I would like to remind the committee 
today, however, that this is the seat of 
the Federal Government of the United 
States. This is the one and only Federal 
city in the United States of America. 
It is my opinion that each and every 
Member of Congress certainly has a re- 
sponsibility toward the District of Co- 
lumbia where we have the privilege of 
sitting under this great dome in this 
Capitol. And, I would like to pay trib- 
ute to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MeMLLANI, chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SIMPSON], 
and then I will relinquish the balance of 
my time. 
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I do not feel that we can let the Dis- 
trict of Columbia down at this time. I 
feel certain that we have legislation 
pending before the Committee on the 
District of Columbia that will increase 
the revenues here to a degree whereby we 
can guarantee our Commissioners and 
those who are running this great Dis- 
trict of ours that they will have the 
money available. I would like to say 
that I think we should support the 
amendment that will be offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], 
and let the Federal seat of our great 
Government survive financially. I 
know that every person who dwells here 
will be most appreciative, and I can 
assure you also that we will do everything 
in our power in the Committee on the 
District of Columbia to try to get extra 
revenue to meet the demands. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
that we are engaged today in what 
might be called an annual hassle, as to 
how much money the Federal Govern- 
ment should contribute toward the up- 
keep of its Capital. I, like the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEARNS], 
have a very high regard for the mem- 
bers of this committee and believe that 
they are sincere in what they have done. 
But quite often people do things sin- 
cerely but may be mistaken in what they 
are doing. One impression I think 
should be corrected. The argument is 
made—and I am afraid it is rather a 
specious one—about how much other 
cities in the Nation would be willing to 
pay to have the large Federal establish- 
ments that are here in Washington, D. C. 
It is probably true that many, if not all 
of them, would like to have those estab- 
lishments that are here. But it must be 
borne in mind that this is not a city 
which existed here and which then the 
Federal Government decided they would 
put their Federal establishments in. This 
city was actually created by the Found- 
ing Fathers who created the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Later it was 
provided for by acts of Congress. The 
territory was here before there was any 
Federal establishment here at all. In 
those days, as all of the Members know, 
the Government was at one time in New 
York and at another time in Philadel- 
phia. So this city itself is a creation of 
the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government is not here by virtue of hav- 
ing been given to the city or of having 
given the Federal establishments to the 
city. That argument is specious, I sub- 
mit. It is specious to argue that because 
the establishments are here the city 
should be so glad to have them that it 
should not ask the Government for any- 
thing. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. There are a number of 
things that are surprising here in the 
District. The Statue of Freedom on the 
dome of the Capitol has its back toward 
the city. It was expected by those who 
erected the building that the city would 
be built in front of the statue, whereas 
the city developed behind the statue, So 
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many surprising things have happened 
here over a period of years. 

Mr. HYDE. The way the Statue of 
Freedom faces may be one of the few 
mistakes that the grand founders and 
planners of this city originally made. 
That mistake was probably made by the 
people who moved here, and after they 
got here moved out toward the west in- 
stead of toward the east, as L’Enfant and 
others expected when they placed the 
Statue of Freedom on the dome. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I was just 
wondering, if our good friend from Mich- 
igan, Mr. RaBaur, would let us have what 
we ought to have in this bill, we might 
have enough money to turn the statue 
around, 

Mr. HYDE. We well might. It would 
almost seem that not only has the Statue 
of Freedom turned its back on the city 
but the chairman of the committee has 
temporarily turned his back on the 
city, too. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. CHARA of Minnesota. I wonder 
if the Statue of Freedom perhaps is not 
looking to the entire country for a little 
consideration once in a while. 

Mr. HYDE. However the Statue of 
Freedom faces, and for whatever rea- 
son it may be facing that way, we here 
today are faced with a little more prac- 
tical problem than the direction in which 
the statue is facing. 

I grant that the assessments in the 
District, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee has said, are not what they 
should be. I recognize the great need 
for reassessment, but is not that a fault 
common to most every city and county 
in the United States? There is hardly 
a community in the United States where 
the real estate assessments are realistic 
and fair and what they should be, Iam 
sure there is no one on this floor who 
will claim that they are. The mistake 
that the governing fathers of the Dis- 
trict have made in that respect is a mis- 
take that has been made in almost all 
communities. 

There is one fact I would like to point 
out to the committee. Your chairman 
has told you that the Federal funds pro- 
vided in this bill are approximately 11.5 
percent of the budget. Approximately 
50 years or more ago the percentage of 
the Federal Government’s contribution 
was approximately 50 percent. In that 
50 years the extent of the Federal hold- 
ings and their value has increased so 
greatly that it is unnecessary to call it 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House. 

One of the reasons why the Federal 
Government should certainly come closer 
to the proportionate payment that was 
made in those days is the protection 
that these growing Federal establish- 
ments need. It must be recognized that 
the police protection, fire protection, 
streets, roads, water, sewage, drainage, 
and other things that are provided for 
the benefit of this huge Federal estab- 
lishment here have to be provided out 
of the District of Columbia budget, 
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The gentleman from Louisiana men- 
tioned the staggering total of the amount 
being appropriated here for the District. 
I do not know whether many Members 
of the House are aware of the fact that 
all of this amount that is in the budget 
for the District except the seventeen- 
some-odd-million dollars that are in this 
bill by way of Federal contributions 
comes from the taxpayers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Under the method 
by which our fiscal affairs are handled 
here, the taxes from the District of 
Columbia go into the Treasury, into the 
general fund. All we are doing here 
is appropriating back the money that is 
paid in taxes. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. NatcHer], my colleague on 
the committee. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Subcommittee on the District of Colum- 
bia of the Appropriations Committee 
once again brings to the floor of the 
House for your approval the annual 
District of Columbia appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1956. 

I have enjoyed my assignment to this 
particular subcommittee, and, at this 
time, desire to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, the able and distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], for giving me the opportunity 
of serving on this subcommittee. 

It has been a pleasure working with 
our subcommittee chairman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RAT], and the other members of this 
committee, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. PaSs MANI, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Witson], and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. JAMES]. 

We were ably assisted by Francis Mer- 
rell and Homer Skarin, our executive 
secretaries. 

Mr. Chairman, the problems confront- 
ing the District of Columbia are serious 
and must be squarely faced. The city 
of Washington is today one of the great 
cities in the world, and, as our capital 
respect. Every Member of Congress of 
the United States should take pride in 
the advancement and accomplishments 
of our capital city. 

The District of Columbia has changed 
considerably since April 15, 1791, when 
the cornerstone for the District of Co- 
lumbia was laid on Jones Point, which, 
by the way, is now a part of the State of 
Virginia, by the first commissioners, 
Daniel Carroll and Dr. David Stuart, and 
Maj. Andrew Ellicott, the surveyor. 

The District of Columbia is financed 
out of five separate funds—a general 
fund, a highway fund, a water fund, a 
motor-vehicle parking fund, and a sani- 
tary-sewerage fund. 

The District of Columbia appropria- 
tions bill for the fiscal year 1956 con- 
tains a Federal contribution of $16 mil- 
lion to the general fund, $1,302,000 to the 
water fund, and $590,700 to the sanitary- 
sewerage-works fund, making a total 
Federal payment of $17,892,700. ‘The 
District’s Appropriations Act of 1955 con- 
tained a total Federal contribution of 
$21,890,000. Twenty million dollars of 
the Federal payment in 1955 to the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia was for the general 
fund, $1,298,000 was for the water fund, 
and $592,000 was for the sanitary-sew- 
erage-works fund. 

The District of Columbia Appropria- 
tions Act for 1956 provides for operat- 
ing expenses in the sum of $132,241,009. 
The budget estimates for 1956 call for 
the sum of $134,925,600, and the District 
of Columbia Appropriations Act of 1955 
provided for a total operating-expense 
appropriation of $130,347,299. The bill 
before us today calls for an increase in 
appropriations for operating expenses in 
the sum of $1,893,710 over the 1955 ap- 
propriations and $2,684,591 less than the 
1956 estimates. The total of $132,241,009 
is composed of the following items: Ex- 
ecutive Office $300,000; Department of 
General Administration, $3,021,850; Of- 
fice of Corporation Council, $427,000; 
compensation and retirement-fund ex- 
penses, $9,936,000; regulatory agencies, 
$958,000; Department of Occupations 
and Professions, $240,000; public schools, 
$27,996,810; Public Library, $1,620,000; 
Recreation Department, $1,678,000; Met- 
ropolitan Police, $12,781,000; Fire De- 
partment, $6,257,900; Veterans’ Service 
Center, $90,000; Office of Civil Defense, 
$75,000; Department of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, $140,000; courts, $3,300,000; 
Department of Public Health, $23,492,- 
000; Department of Corrections, $4,520,- 
000; Department of Public Welfare, 
$9,245,729; Department of Buildings and 
Grounds, $1,687,000; Office of Surveyor, 
$148,920; Department of Licenses and 
Inspections, $1,482,000; Department of 
Highways, $5,876,000; Department of 
Vehicles and Traffic, $1,094,000; Motor 
Vehicle Parking Agency, $350,000; De- 
partment of Sanitary Engineering, $10,- 
255,000; Washington aqueduct, $2,120,- 
000; National Guard, $115,800; National 
Capital Parks, $2,389,000; National Zo- 
ological Park, $645,000. 

For capital outlay the bill before you 
contains a total of $34,306,500. This 
amount plus the total for operating ex- 
penses of $132,241,009 makes the amount 
ee in this bill total $166,547,- 
509. 

The District of Columbia program will 
be financed by the Federal contribution 
and payments of $17,892,700; Federal 
loan authorizations of $9,700,000; Dis- 
trict of Columbia revenue amounting to 
$137,933,000; and surplus from fiscal 
year 1955 and prior years of $7,313,818 
for a grand total of $172,739,518. The 
estimated surplus as of June 30, 1956, 
will be $6,192,009 and with this amount 
deducted from the $172,739,518 results 
in the amount recommended in the pres- 
ent bill of $166,547,509. 

The 1950 census shows the population 
of our Capital City to be 802,178. The 
present-day population probably exceeds 
830,000. Here we have the ninth largest 
city in the United States, and it has the 
highest per capita income of any city in 
the world. Our hearings began on April 
14, 1955, and subsequent thereto, from 
time to time, we received information 
to the effect that notwithstanding the 
fact that in certain areas of the District 
permanent schools could not be built 
fast enough to take care of the increased 
school population, which in October of 
last year totaled 115,430, residents were 
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rapidly moving out of the District with 
this fact evidenced by a drop in auto- 
mobile registrations amounting to some 
10,000. However, just before we com- 
pleted our hearings on this bill one of 
the newspapers carried an article stating 
that Washington had not lost 10,000 au- 
tomobile registrations, as was reported 
approximately a month prior thereto, but 
actually had gained 2,222 over last year. 
According to the traffic director, this was 
simply an accumulation of errors which 
caused the erroneous registration figure. 

During our hearings statements were 
made that the Federal Government 
owned and controlled so much of the 
land in the District that additional duties 
should be placed upon the Federal Treas- 
ury. In one instance we were informed 
that the Federal Government owned and 
controlled 58 percent of the real estate in 
the District of Columbia. I discovered, 
upon investigating this matter through 
the General Services Administration, 
that the General Services Administra- 
tion’s report on Federal real property 
shows 11,297 acres of land owned by the 
Federal Government in the District of 
Columbia, or 28.9 percent of the total 
39,040 acres in the District. This infor- 
mation was obtained by me from the 
Comptroller of General Services Admin- 
istration on April 25, 1955. 

It is now agreed by the District officials 
that the real-estate assessments should 
be brought up to date and the local press 
has recently pointed out that several un- 
tapped sources of tax revenue previously 
closed by Congress should be reexamined 
and reopened; that the city tax rate 
amounted to $22 per thousand; that the 
income-tax laws of the District provided 
for an exemption of $4,000 for each tax- 
payer, and that said $4,000 exemption 
should probably be lowered. ‘Title 47, 
section 1567a of the District of Colum- 
bia Code, provides for the $4,000 income- 
tax exemption. Title 47, section 501a 
of the District of Columbia Code, pro- 
vides that the rate of taxation on real 
property in the District of Columbia shall 
not be less than $22 per thousand of the 
assessed value of such property. 

Public Law 364, passed during the 2d 
session of the 83d Congress, authorizes 
an annual payment by the United States 
to the District of Columbia in an amount 
not exceeding $20 million. We find this 
provision set forth in title 47, section 
2501b. The question has been raised re- 
cently as to whether or not this law 
should be amended increasing the 
amount of the authorization to be able 
to meet the present emergency confront- 
ing the District of Columbia. The budg- 
et under investigation is in balance, but 
with all the requests for additional gov- 
ernmental functions and improvements, 
plus a contemplated pay increase for the 
District of Columbia employees, this 
budget may be several million dollars 
out of balance before the end of fiscal 
year 1956. 

In the year 1922 the total appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia 
amounted to $22,977,411.07. The Dis- 
trict’s share was $13,784,647.70, and the 
share of the United States was $9,192,- 
763.37. Here we have a Federal contri- 
bution of 40 percent of the total. In the 
year 1946 the United States share 
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amounted to 9.2 percent of the total of 
$64,728,422.75. The District’s share dur- 
ing this particular year amounted to 
$58,728,422.75 and the United States 
share amounted to $6 million. From 
1922 to 1955 the lowest amount contrib- 
uted by the United States was $4,539,295, 
which took place in the year 1935. Here 
we have the United States share amount- 
ing to 13.11 percent of the total. In 1947 
the total appropriations amounted to 
$72,548,313.66, with the District’s share 
being $64,584,313.66 and the United 
States share amounting to $8 million, or 
11.2 percent of the total. In 1948 the 
percentage of the United States share 
was 13.46 percent; in 1949 it amounted to 
12.79 percent; in 1950 it amounted to 
11.19 percent; in 1953 it amounted to 8.80 
percent; in 1954 it amounted to 8.52 per- 
cent; and in 1955 it amounted to 14.44 
percent with the total appropriations 
amounting to $138,498,386. The District 
of Columbia’s share amounted to 
$118,498,386, the share of the United 
States jumping up to the total amount 
of the authorization as provided for 
under Public Law 364, which was $20 
million. From 1922 to 1955 the Federal 
contribution to the District of Columbia 
has ranged from $4,539,295 to the maxi- 
mum authorized under the present law 
of $20 million. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I want to 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House to the present assessment situa- 
tion here in the District of Columbia. 
Under the District of Columbia Code, 
title 47, section 713, the law provides that 
real estate shall be listed and assessed at 
not less than the full and true value 
thereof. That is the law in the District 
of Columbia. 

Our investigation discloses the abso- 
lute necessity of a thorough and imme- 
diate study of the tax structure of the 
District of Columbia. As a result of 
our hearings, we find that a reassessment 
of all real estate in the District of Colum- 
bia should be made as soon as possible. 
A reassessment of the real property in 
the District does not necessarily mean 
that more revenue will be raised, but it 
does mean that many inequities will be 
removed. Those property owners as- 
sessed too high will be decreased accord- 
ingly and those property owners whose 
property is not properly assessed will 
have same assessed accordingly. 

When we started our hearings on the 
District of Columbia appropriations I 
made inquiry the first day of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners, Mr. 
Spencer, as to the true condition con- 
cerning real estate assessments here in 
the District of Columbia. My question 
was answered by the assessor of the 
District, who stated that there were 
many areas of the District which had 
not been reassessed for 20, 25, or 30 
years. This may be found on page 30 
of the hearings. Further inquiry was 
made of the assessor as to how long it 
would take to equalize the real-property 
assessments in the District, and in an- 
swer to this question the assessor stated 
that to properly equalize the entire Dis- 
trict. of Columbia it would take up to 
10 years, This question and answer 
may also be found on page 30 of the 
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hearings. The assessor informed our 
committee that in the year 1929 there 
were 3 assistant assessors for the Dis- 
trict, and in that year the number was 
increased to 5. This same number was 
authorized down to and including Octo- 
ber 1, 1951, when the present assessor 
assumed the duties of his office. Here 
we have the assessor stating that since 
he was not satisfied with the conditions 
he found concerning real-estate assess- 
ments, he advocated an increase in the 
staff of assistant assessors, with the 
Commissioners going along with this 
suggestion, which was accepted by the 
Congress, thereby resulting in the num- 
ber of assistant assessors being raised 
to seven in the year 1954. Notwith- 
standing the authorization for an in- 
crease of 2 assistant assessors, the as- 
sessor testified that positions of at least 
5 assistant assessors were filled. This 
testimony may be found on page 36 of 
the hearings. Last year three additional 
assistant assessors were requested, and 
same were approved by the Congress. 
Here we have authorization for 10 as- 
sistant assessors, but the assessor testi- 
fied that only 8 positions were filled, 
and that this is the situation as it 
stands today. It was pointed out to 
the committee that the residence restric- 
tion of 5 years in the District has ham- 
pered the assessor in filling these va- 
cancies, and I call this matter to the 
attention of the Legislative Committee 
on the District of Columbia, Our ex- 
amination further discloses the fact that 
the assessor has a total of 257 employees 
in his office. Notwithstanding the fact 
that 257 employees are employed in the 
assessor’s office and authorization has 
heretofore been granted for 10 assistant 
assessors, we still need a complete re- 
assessment of real property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. A request was made 
for 3 additional assistant assessors, 
and in order to make every effort in 
securing a reassessment of the real prop- 
erty in the District, our committee now 
recommends that 3 additional assistant 
assessors be authorized. This brings the 
total to 13 assistant assessors. Under 
this setup the assessor is of the opinion 
that within a period of 10 years proper 
teassessment of all real estate can be 
made in the District of Columbia. The 
city’s need for more revenue is acute, 
and the current inequities should be 
remedied as soon as possible, and a period 
of from 5 to 10 years is simply too long 
a time to wait for the proper adjust- 
ment of the real-estate assessments in 
the District. 

As I have heretofore stated, a general 
reappraisal of real estate is not to pro- 
vide in every instance a means for in- 
creasing the revenue, but is sound pro- 
cedure to be used in correcting inequities 
due to wide price variations in order 
to equalize to a reasonable degree the 
real estate tax burden of the property 
owners of the District. You might be 
interested in knowing that the District 
of Columbia was forced to condemn cer- 
tain property for schools within the past 
few years and it was found that the 
court awards amounted to 200 percent 
and 300 percent of the assessed value of 
the improved property, with an average 
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of 250 percent. The following examples 
indicate the trend: 


Site for the Dunbar school acquired in 1952 


Assessed | Court 
value 


Square 554 eae 


Site for the Van Ness School acquired in 1954 


Square north of 853 Assessed | Court 


value | award 
LT Gg) ONE TEN YESS eae AN $2,375 | $8,000 
A A 2, 6, 900 
Lots 23-26, inclusive___.__........--- 14,818 | 33,000 
Lots 5-9, inclusive..........-.......- 9, 354 „000 


An examination of the assessment rec- 
ords in the District of Columbia certainly 
does not give you a true picture of the 
new housing activity for the period 1946 
to 1954. The United States Department 
of Labor Statistics has furnished me with 
the following information concerning 
new housing activity. In Washington, 
D. C., in the year 1946 we had 4,000 new 
dwelling units; in 1947 we had 4,303 new 
units; in 1950 we had 4,857 new units; 
in 1951 we had 4,494 new units; in 1952 
we had 4,761 new units; in 1953 we had 
5,384 new units, and in 1954 we had 2,984 
new units. The District of Columbia as 
pointed out heretofore under the 1950 
census had a total population of 802,178. 
By way of comparison Boston, Mass., 
with a population in 1950 of 801,444 had 
1,023 new housing units in the year 1946; 
975 new housing units in 1947; 1,642 new 
housing units in 1948; 1,598 new housing 
units in 1949; 2,353 new housing units in 
1950; 3,686 new housing units in 1951; 
1,390 new housing units in 1952; 1,273 
new housing units in 1953; and 647 new 
housing units in 1954. 

During our investigation concerning 
the reassessment of real property in the 
District of Columbia, I was informed that 
the Division of Audits of the United 
States General Accounting Office made 
an audit of the real-estate tax revenue 
of the District of Columbia and on Janu- 
ary 20, 1955, delivered a copy of the re- 
port to the President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia. The transmittal letter accompany- 
ing the report provides as follows: 

Our audit of the real-estate tax revenues 
of the District of Columbia has disclosed a 
situation which we believe is of such im- 
portance as to merit prompt consideration 
and action. Our findings are summarized 
below and, together with our recommenda- 
tions, are presented in greater detail in the 
accompanying report. 

There have been no general overall re- 
appraisals of real properties within the Dis- 
trict as required by law (44 Stat. 834) since 
1940, and it is entirely possible that such 
reappraisals have never been made. The pur- 
pose of the general reappraisal is not to pro- 
vide the means for increasing general real- 
estate tax revenues as a whole, but is to 
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correct inequities due to wide price varia- 
tions in order to equalize to a reasonable de- 
gree the real-estate tax burden of the indi- 
vidual property owners. District officials 
have attempted at various times to equalize 
assessments through the reassessment of lim- 
ited areas, the application of an arbitrary 
adjustment on all new or reappraised prop- 
erties, and a general increase in assessed val- 
uation of improvements only. Such adjust- 
ments have tended to confuse and to amplify 
the discrepancies. 

Perhaps the principal reason for the Dis- 
trict’s failure to perform periodic general 
reappraisals was the lack of adequate prop- 
erty description and valuation records upon 
which such reappraisals could be based. It 
is impracticable to perform periodic general 
reappraisals through physical inspections 
alone, and records of this type, together with 
definite written policies with respect to valu- 
ations, are therefore essential for the periodic 
equalization of assessments and for their 
reconstruction and verification in connection 
with appeals. 

We realize that the present situation re- 
sulted from the failure, over a period of 
years, to develop adequate records and 
policies, and is becoming more difficult with 
the growth of the District, and the rapid 
changes in economic conditions. We be- 
lieve that further delay in establishing the 
basic records and definite assessment policies 
will serve only to increase the problems. 

We should like very much to receive your 
comments on the enclosed report. Members 
of my staff will be available for consultation 
at your convenience if you desire, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert L. LONG, 
Director of Audits. 


On pages 463-466 of the hearings we 
find Mr. Spencer, the President of the 
Board of Commissioners, testifying that, 
in his opinion, the present law should be 
changed removing the residence restric- 
tion of 5 years for District assessors, and 
he quite frankly stated that the asses- 
sor’s proposal for a reassessment pro- 
gram continuing over a 10-year period 
was not sound. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, Samuel 
Spencer, President of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, 
R. F. Camalier, District Commissioner, 
and Brigadier General Lane, Engineer 
Commissioner of the District, are all 
conscientious public servants, and are 
attempting to carry out the duties of 
their offices in such a way as to make our 
Capital City a model city, and one of 
which we can all be proud. These men 
are all well-qualified for their present 
positions. I have not met the new Com- 
missioner who, within the near future, 
will take Mr. Camalier’s place, but I 
presume that he, too, is well qualified for 
the position of Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia. It is true that as 
a result of our hearings we found the 
assessment system in the District obso- 
lete and totally inadequate and other 
matters were brought to the attention 
of the Commissioners which should be 
corrected at the present time, but this 
certainly does not mean that all of the 
blame should be placed upon the present 
Commissioners. Their attention is now 
called to the defects in the tax structure 
of the District, and I for one believe that 
immediate action will be taken to solve 
these problems. These men should re- 
ceive the full support of the Congress of 
the United States and the citizens of the 
District of Columbia, 
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We recommend an appropriation of 
$12,781,000 for the Metropolitan Police 
Department. This is a net increase of 
$23,480 over last year, and only $24,520 
less than budget estimates for 1956. 
The Metropolitan Police Force has an 
authorized strength of 2,278 men, and as 
of the present time 2,250 men are em- 
ployed. This is an alltime high. Ac- 
cording to the FBI the number of crimes 
in every category, except one, declined 
in the District of Columbia in 1954 de- 
spite a continuing rising trend through- 
out the Nation. The total number of 
serious crimes committed in the District 
during the past 12 months numbered 
19,115, a decrease of 22.3 percent under 
the peak of serious crime reached in 
January 1953, and a decrease of 3.8 per- 
cent under the lowest crime rate existent 
prior to 1954. Upon being questioned 
concerning the further reduction of 
crime in the District, Maj. Robert V. 
Murray, Chief of Police, informed me 
that, in his opinion, such reduction 
would necessitate the employment of 
some 200 to 300 additional officers. He 
further stated that it has been proven 
time and time again that the best deter- 
rent to crime is a uniformed policeman 
out on the street where he can be seen. 
I certainly agree with this statement. 
At the time of our hearings we called at- 
tention to the use of one-man patrol cars 
which are now in use in Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. Major Murray informs 
our committee that the use of 1-man 
patrol cars should be given consideration 
at the present time for use in the resi- 
dential and noncongested sections of the 
District. A further study will be given 
this suggestion. In my opinion, Major 
Murray and the police department gen- 
erally are doing a fine job and should 
be commended by the Congress of the 
United States and the citizens of the 
District of Columbia. 

Juvenile delinquency is one of the seri- 
ous problems confronting the law-en- 
forcement section of the District of Co- 
lumbia government. In the year 1950 
the Juvenile Court record shows 3,836 
juvenile complaints; for 1951, the record 
shows 3,373 complaints; in 1952 the rec- 
ord shows 4,427 complaints; in 1953 the 
record shows 5,351 complaints; and in 
1954 the record shows 5,514 complaints. 

In addition to receiving testimony 
from the District of Columbia officials, 
our committee held night sessions at 
which time citizens of the District were 
heard. Representatives of parent- 
teacher associations, civic organizations, 
and other organizations interested in the 
welfare of the District appeared. We 
were informed that special teachers were 
required at the present time for slow- 
learning, emotionally disturbed, and 
severely retarded children. Budget pro- 
posals submitted to our committee failed 
to include an appropriation for such 
teachers. I sincerely believe that supe- 
rior and average students unnecessarily 
suffer, and their learning process is re- 
tarded when they are placed in the same 
classroom with children falling into the 
categories listed above. A thorough in- 
vestigation of this matter was made, and 
in the proposed budget for 1956 we in- 
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corporated the sum of $96,810 for 21 ad- 
ditional teachers, with 9 of said teachers 
for atypical children, 4 for speech cor- 
rection, 2 for visiting instruction corps, 
4 for remedial reading, and 2 for men- 
tally retarded children. 

Before we place additional tax burdens 
on the residents of the District, a thor- 
ough study should be made of the present 
tax structure. I sincerely believe that 
the United States should pay its fair 
share of the cost of maintaining our 
Capital City. We now have a sales tax 
in the District of Columbia, and with a 
$4,000 income-tax exemption allowed it 
would be unjust for the Congress of the 
United States to further burden the resi- 
dents of the District with a payroll tax. 
A payroll tax should come as the last 
resort. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
problems confronting our Capital City 
are serious and require thorough study 
and immediate action, they will be suc- 
cessfully solved as the result of the com- 
plete cooperation of the District officials, 
the citizens of the District, and the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee recom- 
mends this bill to the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for recognition in order to propound an 
inquiry of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Witson]. Would 
the gentleman be in a position to yield 
some time to me? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman from Mich- 
igan 25 minutes. 

Mr. RABAUT, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
could he advise some of us as to how 
much longer the general debate will con- 
tinue? 

Mr. RABAUT. I have two more 
speakers who will consume about 20 
minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, at the present time I have two re- 
quests for time, for 5 minutes each, and 
a tentative request for an additional 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
both gentlemen, 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion], 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr, 
Chairman, each year when we consider 
the appropriation bill for the District of 
Columbia many people get all worked 
up about it. It seems to me we often 
overlook some of the fundamentals that 
are involved. Too often the people 
of the District of Columbia feel that 
the Congress is interfering with their 
business. They forget that this city 
was established for the benefit of 
the Federal Government and not neces- 
sarily for the benefit of the people who 
are fortunate enough to be living 
here at the time. They forget that 
every man and woman who pays Federal 
taxes in this country contributes some- 
thing to the upkeep of Washington. 
They forget that we have in this city the 
best streets, the best parks—it is the 
best city in the United States, as it should 
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be. And to a considerable extent it is 
such a beautiful city because of what the 
taxpayers of Louisville, Ky., and of other 
States over the years have done to make 
it so. 

I personally favor, and I believe that 
most of the Members of this Congress 
favor, adequate Federal participation; 
although at times there may be honest 
disagreement as to what that should be. 
But may I point out today that it takes 
something more than money to make a 
wonderful city; because if it took only 
money, you would not have so many peo- 
ple moving out of this city into nearby 
areas. You would not have persons com- 
ing here to take Government positions, 
locking around and saying, “No, I do not 
think I want to raise my family in the 
city; let us look at some other place in 
this area.” 

There is something else that must be 
considered in addition to money. My 
personal experience in this city goes back 
some 35 or 36 years. Iregret to say that 
I have witnessed a tremendous deterio- 
ration in the Capital of the Nation, even 
though we have spent millions and mil- 
lions of dollars to make it the finest city 
in the country. Although we are trying 
to restore a few small areas, at the same 
time great sections of this city are rap- 
idly becoming slum areas. Why? Build- 
ings do not make slums; people make 
slums. 

Over the years, somehow or other, we 
have attracted a great many of the 
wrong kind of people to the Capital, the 
shrine of the Nation. You may inquire, 
What do you mean the wrong kind of 
people? It is obvious. The wrong kind 
of people to whom I refer are those who 
do not recognize the responsibilities 
which go with residence in the Capital 
of the Nation and do not behave them- 
selves and do not take care of their 
property. 

I am very happy to say that there has 
been considerable progress made in re- 
versing the trend in the last 2 years. 
For example, 2 years ago Washington 
was one of the most lawless cities of the 
country, and while the crime rate nation- 
ally during the past 2 years has in- 
creased by 8 percent, it has dropped 24 
percent in Washington. You have new 
governmental leadership in Washington, 
and they are not going to put up with a 
lot of foolishness such as occurred in 
the Capital of the Nation during the 
last 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I concur 
in what the gentleman says, and I com- 
pliment the Police Department of the 
city of Washington on the fine job it has 
done over the last 2 years in creating the 
figures to which the gentleman has re- 
ferred. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I thank 
the gentleman. I agree that the credit 
for this must go to the chief of police, 
Robert Murray, the courts, and all of 
the other officials who are connected 
with law enforcement. 

I read in the paper where some of the 
businessmen of this town are not satis- 
fied that this city and its people have 
the greatest per capita income in the 
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United States. They want more. They 
want to attract additional business here 
so our streets and bridges will be even 
more inadequate and it will cost even 
more money in the future. Why cannot 
they be satisfied with the present size 
of the city and try to improve it instead 
of creating new problems just to make 
more money? I should think they would 
be satisfied, being businessmen in an 
area that has the highest per capita 
income in the United States. 

The people of Washington should real- 
ize that we in the Congress do have an 
interest in this city. We are trying to 
work with them to make this the finest 
city in the world. We ask only that they 
behave themselves, take care of their 
property, pay their fair share of the 
cost of operating the city, and show 
some appreciation for the opportunity of 
living in a beautiful city where the tax 
rate is $2.20, whereas in Louisville it is 
$4.05 per $100 on real estate. 

May I also point out the differences 
in the rate of assessment. My property 
here is assessed from 75 to 80 percent 
of its marketable value, while in Louis- 
ville my property is assessed at 50 per- 
cent of its market value. For that rea- 
son, I do not have the advantage of the 
low tax rate in the District of Columbia. 
The assessment rate is very important in 
addition to the tax rate. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Some here are over- 
assessed. There is no fairness in the 
assessment. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is 
right. 

Mr. RABAUT. That is the point Iam 
trying to bring out. Iam very glad the 
gentleman mentions it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
to raise one more point. 

In every city, including this one, you 
have a great many persons who make 
their money in the city and spend it in 
the other areas in which they live. We 
took care of that in Louisville by putting 
on those persons, as well as the other 
folks who live there, what we call an 
occupational tax. If persons who work 
in Washington are going to use the city 
streets; if they are going to use the var- 
ious facilities and the opportunities to 
make money in Washington, and prefer 
to live in Maryland and Virginia, let 
them pay at least a part of the cost of 
the upkeep of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me that we have to go 
through this about once every year, and 
we always have the same story. It is a 
little difficult to get along with. I hap- 
pen to be a member of the District of 
Columbia Committee. I live close to the 
District and I have always been inter- 
ested in Washington. It is more or less 
my home city. So with some incon- 
venience to myself, I remained on the 
District of Columbia Committee, and at 
the same time I am chairman of the fi- 
nance subcommittee of the District Com- 
mittee. Last year, my colleague, the gen- 
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tleman from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA], 
was chairman of the subcommittee on 
fiscal affairs. In other words, it became 
our duty to find the sources of taxation 
for the people of the District. It is the 
duty of the Committee on Appropriations 
to appropriate the necessary money. I 
do not think the people of Washington 
ought to be unmindful of the long hours, 
the diligent and sincere work that was 
put in by the District of Columbia sub- 
committee on appropriations. It is not a 
pleasant task to have to sit in the com- 
mittee room and many of these gentle- 
men come from a long distance away 
where they have no local interest in 
Washington, and the only reason they 
put in their time and energy on this is 
as a patriotic duty to try to have a fine 
capital city here for all of the people in 
the United States. 

Certainly, as one of those very much 
interested in Washington, I appreciate 
their efforts, even when I find it neces- 
sary to disagree, as I sometimes but very 
seldom do. I do not think we can settle 
all of the problems of the District of 
Columbia in an appropriation bill. So 
my only purpose in talking to you this 
afternoon is that I think the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara], who is 
chairman of the committee to which I 
am going to refer, and I, who served as 
ranking member on that committee, can 
remind this House of some of the things 
that may have been overlooked, and 
which I am sure have been overlooked. 
I expect to offer an amendment, and, if 
I do, someone else will to restore the 
budget figure of $20 million to this ap- 
propriation bill, which would be a raise 
of $4 million over and above what the 
committee did. I want to tell you the 
reasons why I am going to do that. I 
think the Members who are here who 
know me know that I have not been a 
wild spender in my record here. I have 
generally been on the side of cutting ap- 
propriations, but I think I can point out 
to the House that this is not the right 
thing to do by telling you the circum- 
stances by which this $20 million got into 
the budget this year and how it got into 
the budget last year. It became appar- 
ent to everybody that this city was de- 
teriorating. The water system of this 
city was in critical shape. The sewer 
system was in bad shape. You needed, 
as every other community needs, 
schools—many of them. You needed 
many public works that are essential 
to any city and which should be the pride 
of the District of Columbia and of the 
Congress which rules the District of Co- 
lumbia. So this subcommittee, of which 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
O'Hara] was chairman, that is the legis- 
lative Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, you understand, sat down with 
a similar committee of the other body 
and for weeks and months that joint 
committee of the Senate and the House 
undertook to find sources of revenue 
which would bring this city up to what 
it should be and to halt this deterioration 
of the city. We did not do what the Dis- 
trict Commissioners asked us to do. We 
did not push this burden off on the Fed- 
eral Government. But what we did was 
to find sources of taxation to meet what 
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was needed, to match a reasonable in- 
crease in the funds of the District for 
capital improvements. 

Now do not forget about capital im- 
provements because that is what this is 
all about. We found those sources of 
revenue. Many of them did not suit the 
people of Washington. They would pro- 
test against nearly every one of them. 
But, we said we thought the District of 
Columbia ought to raise $10 million more 
and that the Federal contribution ought 
to be increased by $9 million during the 
time that these capital improvements 
were under construction. And that was 
done. That committee brought that bill 
back to the House and we submitted to 
you here in the House just a year ago in 
this very Chamber, and every Member 
of the House had a chance to vote for 
it or vote against it, and we explained to 
you just what it did do, that we were, so 
to speak, making a bargain as between 
the people of Washington and the Fed- 
eral Government, and that we proposed 
to impose $10 million of those additional 
taxes and we increased taxes on nearly 
every sort of property in the District. 

In return for that we were going to 
propose an additional sum of $9 million 
in the Federal budget, and every Mem- 
ber of this House had the opportunity to 
stand on his legs and say: No, I do not 
think we ought to do that.” But that 
bill was passed and the Congress agreed 
to that bargain, yet not 3 months elapsed 
before an appropriation bill came in 
here in defiance of what the Congress 
had done in the past 90 days with a cut 
of this same $4 million. 

We appeal to the fairness of the Mem- 
bers of the House. Congress imposed 
these taxes upon the people of Washing- 
ton on the condition named in the bill, 
and the House had accepted the bill, we 
had voted for it, yet here in 90 days the 
effort was made to repudiate it. All I 
am saying, Mr. Chairman, is that I would 
like for you to consider those circum- 
stances. 

Nobody will undertake to dispute the 
statements which I have just made. Is 
that the proper thing to do? Do you 
think it is the right thing to do, for this 
House to enter into that sort of bargain 
which is entirely different from other 
authorizations? Because here is an 
authorization conditioned upon the im- 
position of taxes of an equal amount on 
the District of Columbia, and they have 
paid those taxes. Now, we are just ask- 
ing that if you do not think that is the 
right way to meet our obligation that 
you stand up and vote for the amend- 
ment which I propose to offer to restore 
the budget amount to this bill. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I would 
like to suggest to my colleague that we 
increased the taxes upon the residents 
of the District of Columbia by $15 mil- 
lion annually and increased the contri- 
bution by the Federal Government, as 
the gentleman said, an additional $9 
million. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Iam glad to 
be corrected because I did not have the 
exact figure in mind. This committee 
did a great deal of work, but our com- 
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mittee was unanimous and the Senate 
committee was unanimous, and as far as 
I can recall this House was unanimous 
in feeling that the scheme we had worked 
out was a proper and honest scheme by 
which this city could be saved from 
further deterioration in its essential 
facilities. 

Now, you hear a lot of talk about the 
people of the District of Columbia and 
their government; the people should do 
this and the people should do that; that 
the people should run the government. 
The fact is that they do not run this 
government; they are run by this gov- 
ernment. There are bills pending over 
in the committee now, for instance, to 
raise the salaries of the school teachers— 
something that probably should be done. 
We have just passed a bill in this House 
raising the salary by a substantial 
amount of every judge, district judges, 
appeals court judges, municipal judges, 
every judge in this District. It costs a 
lot of money. Did the people of Wash- 
ington do that themselves? Oh, no; we 
did it to them. They have to pay what- 
ever you say they shall pay, and then 
we are expected to raise taxes here, and 
we have been doing that. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Gladly. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman on an excellent 
statement, as usual; and I want to asso- 
ciate myself with everything he has said. 
I am familiar with the actions of the 
joint committee. It was a very thorough 
study of the whole fiscal situation here 
in the District and I certainly will sup- 
port the amendment the gentleman is 
going to offer. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 
gentleman, because he is a member of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, a very valuable member and has 
put in a great deal of time and study 
on this very question. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, it is always pleasant to fol- 
low my good friend the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Sm1rH], with whom I have 
been associated here for many years. 
Perhaps we have both been considered 
rather conservative when it comes to the 
matter of appropriations. I want to say 
to you that we had this tremendous prob- 
lem that was facing the District and the 
deterioration which was obvious and 
which was the respofisibility of the Con- 
gress to make every attempt to correct. 
It involved not only schools, but it in- 
volved the health of the people of Wash- 
ington, it involved transportation, it in- 
volved every avenue which we use and 
which we oftentimes think so little about. 

The Joint Fiscal Affairs Committee of 
the Senate and House, as the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] said, 
spent many, many days going over this 
problem. The Commissioners recom- 
mended a public-works program of 
slightly in excess of $305 million to be 
spread over a period of 10 years. There 
were some pretty bitter criticisms of our 
committee when we rewrote the pro- 
posals. We did not accept that which 
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was requested as a Federal payment. 
We cut it down. We increased it $9 mil- 
lion to a $20 million annual Federal ap- 
propriation. Our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] offered 
an amendment which earmarked a cer- 
tain proportion of those funds which 
would have to be used on the long term 
public-works program for the improve- 
ment of our Capital City. 

Let me say that I share also the 
highest respect for the gentlemen who 
sit on the fiscal appropriations subcom- 
mittee for the District of Columbia. 
Sometimes our good friends in the news- 
paper field do their good intentions no 
good in some of their criticisms of peo- 
ple who have earnestly tried to do a 
good job. I think it is unfortunate 
sometimes that some things are said and 
it is also unfortunate that some things 
are written, because even though I 
differ with their views in connection with 
one particular phase of this bill, I recog- 
nize it is the responsibility and the duty 
of this fiscal affairs subcommittee to 
carefully go over item by item the justi- 
fications for the amounts requested in 
this bill. 

It is a rather anomalous situation 
when you come to think of the District 
of Columbia. We are charged as the 
governing body. We pass on what they 
are going to spend. The total budget 
for the District of Columbia this year is 
less than the cost of the aircraft carrier 
Forrestal. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I 
say to you that this $4 million cut is 
going to create a very serious situation 
so far as the entire program of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is concerned. May I 
say that you will find there were some 
errors in certain figures and that in- 
stead of there being any surplus there 
will be a deficiency. I want to say to 
you very frankly that I think it will be 
most disastrous to eliminate this $4 mil- 
lion. Certainly I want to make it as 
strong as I can that I think we should 
support, on both sides of the aisle, the 
amendment which will be offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
to restore that $4 million cut. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
something that has not been brought out 
here but which was referred to by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 
Last year, when a small surplus was left 
over, it was obvious there were going to 
be possible other emergencies, and there 
were, one of which totaled over $1 mil- 
lion of additional cost imposed on the 
District of Columbia for St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. There are bound to be in- 
creases in salaries of the various em- 
ployees of the government of the District 
during the course of this year. Frankly, 
the legislative committee has a tremen- 
dous problem in trying to arrive at find- 
ing other taxes. I do not think anyone 
enjoys voting for taxes or increasing 
taxes upon people. I certainly do not. 
I did not last year. But it had to be 
done. I do not think it is going to break 
the Federal Government if we put back 
in the $4 million which are so badly 
needed for the operation of your Capital 
and my Capital in the District of Colum- 
bia, which is a city in itself, a little 
State, a small area of which 42 percent is 
occupied by the Federal Government. 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, this is another situa- 
tion where people are for economy but 
not when they are interested in a proj- 
ect. How does this project differ from 
projects all over this country where 
there have been authorizations to the 
extent of $3 billion and no funds have 
been allowed to date for either planning 
or construction? If you want to put 
money in here, why not put money in 
every place where they are demanding 
it? Is it because there is no interest 
there, or is it because all the interest 
centers here? 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] said something about sewers. In 
this bill there is $2 million above that 
appropriated in 1955 for sewers. Under 
the $20 million, out of that there is $7 
million for capital outlay. Under the 
$16 million there is $5.5 million for 
capital outlay, and there is $1.5 million 
held back for the bridge because there 
is no decision as to building it. 

Now, you can appropriate anything 
you want, but I see no reason for en- 
couraging the District of Columbia year 
after year in its government when it 
fails itself to do the work it should do 
to pull its own self out of the mud by the 
bootstraps. We talk about increased ex- 
penses. Is there any reason that every 
time the District of Columbia has an in- 
crease in expenses that there should be a 
corresponding increase in the Federal 
grant? None whatever. As a matter of 
fact, some of the very money that the 
Federal Government spends results in a 
shot in the arm for the District of 
Columbia. For instance, the new pro- 
posed pay raise will bring $1 million a 
day into the Federal pay scale, and a 
certain percentage of that will go into 
the District of Columbia. I cannot go 
along with the idea that every time the 
District of Columbia needs something 
the Federal Government has got to 
jump. 

It is high time that the District of Co- 
lumbia, as a city of its size, should take 
cognizance of its own responsibility. I 
say the Federal Government should 
make some sort of a contribution, but I 
am of the opinion that it might be of a 
diminishing nature from this time on. 

Another thing: The District of Colum- 
bia inherits some of its expenses from 
adjacent territory where payments to 
those in need are much below what they 
are in the District of Columbia. If I 
were down and out I would move to the 
District, too, because I would want to 
keep body and soul together. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Of 
course, I am not criticizing the gentle- 
man for the uncertainty of the bridge 
situation. I agree there was uncertainty 
there, and I agree with the gentleman 
that it is the duty of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the District to see 
that there is justification made for all 
these items. But the gentleman well 
knows that if we keep whittling away, 
as has been done here, on the Federal 
contribution to the public works pro- 
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gram, soon we are not going to have any; 
that is very obvious. 

Mr. RABAUT. That is not a new 
argument. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I would like to call at- 
tention to one fact, if I may. I have in 
my hand the authorization bill passed a 
year ago which provided $9 million. It 
Says: 

For the fiscal year 1955 and for each fiscal 
year thereafter there is hereby authorized, 
to be appropriated in addition to the sums 
appropriated under section 1 of this article, 
an annual payment by the United States 
for defraying the expenses of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia in the sum 
of $9 million. 


That is no contract, no agreement. It 
is simply an authorization, and the 
amount of the appropriation has to be 
determined after hearings and after the 
situation has been evaluated. 

Mr. RABAUT. And the amount that 
is really in question is $1,500,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from South Carolina, 
the chairman of the legislative Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia [Mr. 
McMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened wth great interest to this 
debate this afternoon. I want to take 
this time to congratulate the distin- 
guished chairman of this Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the fine work he 
and his committee have done in the 
past few weeks in threshing out this diffi- 
cult problem of making appropriations 
for the District of Columbia. 

I have been a member of the District 
of Columbia Committee for 17 years. 
This is the third time I have been chair- 
man. Never has there been a subcom- 
mittee on appropriations that has co- 
operated with the legislative committee 
as well as the present subcommittee. 

The main trouble with the District of 
Columbia is that they have been spend- 
ing millions and millions of dollars with- 
out authorization. I think this commit- 
tee has made a thorough check to see 
that the funds that are to be spent from 
here on out are authorized by the proper 
committee of this House. Millions of 
dollars have been squandered in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the past 15 years 
which no committee authorized. 

I take great pleasure in congratulating 
this committee on its fine work. I know 
all about the opposition last year to the 
$9 million. Iwas one that voted for that 
$9 million, making the appropriation for 
the Federal Government $20 million, but 
I did not say I would vote that amount 
forever. I do not think the District of 
Columbia has done its part towards col- 
lecting taxes on improved property or 
getting funds where they should to help 
operate this city. 

I can give one instance. Just last 
year I made an effort to secure legislation 
permitting an oil company to rebuild a 
filling station, which would at least give 
the District of Columbia $1,000 more 
income by improving that one build- 
ing. No; they rejected that. I can 
think of numerous other similar occa- 
sions where they could have collected 
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revenue if certain people in the District 
had cooperated with the House District 
Committee. And I don't mean the Com- 
missioners. 

We are receiving cooperation from this 
committee and I am going to back them 
to the limit. I regret very much that I 
find myself in disagreement with some 
of the members of my committee, but 
this is a free country and everyone can 
vote according to his conscience. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the Authorization Act of 1954. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I refer to the 
question I asked the distinguished chair- 
man of this committee a moment ago 
with reference to the language of the 
bill which was read by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 
However, he failed to mention the pro- 
viso that followed, and that is the part 
that disturbs me and which has not been 
cleared up yet. It states: 

Provided, That so much of the aggregate 
annual payment by the United States appro- 
priated under this article to the credit of 
the general fund as is in excess of $13 mil- 
lion shall be available for capital outlay only. 


In other words, $13 million of the $16 
million of the Federal funds appro- 
priated here to the general fund is going 
for the expenses of the District of 
Columbia. 

The theory behind the additional $9 
million was to provide this 10-year cap- 
ital-outlay program. I was one mem- 
ber of that committee who insisted on 
the limitation that if it went beyond $13 
million of Federal funds, the additional 
amount would have to be for capital 
improvements. On that basis there was 
$7 million that could be reached, up to 
the $20 million. You have reduced the 
capital-outlay program of the 10-year 
program, which means schools, and we 
need rooms for 13,000 additional stu- 
dents in the District of Columbia to meet 
these needs in the 10-year program. If 
the gentleman can explain to me how 
that works, it will clarify my mind. 

Mr. RABAUT. If the gentleman will 
yield, I refer the gentleman to line 7 
on page 2 of the bill in which this bill 
itself specifically earmarks $512 million 
to be available for capital outlay only. 
That is the bill we are writing today. 
That supersedes the authorization be- 
fore. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia we have a multi-bil- 
lion-dollar payroll. If you give that 
payroll to my State, I guarantee you we 
will give the United States Government 
$120 million a year rather than asking 
a grant of $28,000. I get rather tired 
of hearing people complain about what 
the Federal Government is receiving out 
of the District of Columbia. Believe 
me, one of these days there will be a 
time when there will be a settlement 
with the taxpayers throughout the coun- 
try as to whether they will pay a dime 
toward the District when we are making 
a payroll available here to the people of 
$3 or $4 billion a year. 
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At the present time, the Committee on 
Appropriations contemplated an appro- 
priation of $150 million for building in 
the District of Columbia. I have been 
trying to get a post-office building for 
my district for 17 years and I have been 
unable to get one. We just recently com- 
pleted an $18 million courthouse in the 
District of Columbia. I do not think a 
Member here has been able to have a 
public building erected in his district in 
the past 15 years, at least not since World 
War II, to my knowledge. I am glad 
to have the opportunity to get up here 
and say a word in support of this grand 
Committee on Appropriations that has 
worked morning, noon, and night. I 
know personally that they have worked 
until 11 o’clock several evenings trying 
to solve this problem. I know also that 
they have had roadblocks thrown in their 
way by certain people. I have had them 
thrown in my way as chairman of the 
legislative Committee on the District of 
Columbia. But I am glad to see that 
they came through with flying colors and 
have brought you a bill which, I think, 
will take care of the District’s affairs. 
Before this session of the Congress is out, 
we expect to pass a small-loan bill and 
several other bills which, I think, will 
assist the District in securing additional 
funds. 

I want to congratulate the District 
Commissioners for trying to cooperate 
with my committee and the subcommit- 
tee on fiscal affairs. I also think they 
have a fine Chief of Police, but I do think 
we should call to his attention that they 
should discontinue placing tickets on 
these school buses and other cars of peo- 
ple visiting the District. These people 
go back home and get a subpena or a 
warrant is served on them to come back 
to Washington and face court proceed- 
ings just because they overparked a few 
minutes. I think we will straighten that 
situation out in my committee. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, 
since we have been talking for the last 30 
or 35 minutes about an amendment to 
be offered rather than an amendment 
which is now before us for our consid- 
eration, I would like to rise in support of 
that amendment, the amendment which 
I understand will be offered by my friend, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] to increase the Federal payment 
to the District of Columbia from $16 
million to $20 million. Of course, I 
doubt that anything I say here will be 
anything that has not been mentioned 
before, but if it is repetition, it serves 
to emphasize the importance of this 
matter. This is a perennial argument 
and a perennial disagreement as to what 
the so-called contribution or gift or sub- 
sidy of the Federal Government to the 
District of Columbia should be. We 
have argued a great deal here or rather 
discussed a great deal whether or not 
the citizens of the District of Columbia 
were paying their proper share of the 
taxes and whether the tax laws are being 
properly enforced and whether the as- 
sessments are being properly levied and 
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whether the tax-collecting procedures 
are being properly conducted. Well, if 
those things are not being handled prop- 
erly, it is still the responsibility of the 
Congress to see that they are carried out 
properly. It is our responsibility to see 
that the citizens of the District of 
Columbia pay their fair share of the 
taxes. Yet, by the same token, that does 
not excuse the Federal Government or 
the Congress of the United States from 
their responsibility to pay their share of 
the cost of financing our Nation’s Capi- 
tal. The Members of this body who 
have had experience in managing local 
governments and the fiscal affairs of 
local communities know that you have 
to obtain a large portion of their rev- 
enue to finance that community from 
industry in that community. The rev- 
enue derived from the taxing of homes 
and local business will not support the 
community. We must derive a part of 
the revenue from industry. The base 
from which we receive that payroll in 
the community, namely, industry must 
pay its share of that burden just like 
the citizens of Louisville no doubt re- 
ceive a certain amount of revenue from 
Churchill Downs operating there. No 
doubt they pay taxes. Here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia you must understand 
that the Federal property amounts to 
between 40 and 50 percent of our 
assessed valuation, and the base from 
which that payroll comes is off of 
the tax rolls entirely. Certainly, we 
must have industry in every community, 
and that includes the Federal Govern- 
ment here in the District of Columbia, 
and they should pay a portion of the 
operating expenses of that community. 
The Federal Government is the only ex- 
ception I know of. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man feels that the same rule should be 
applied to all those communities in my 
territory where Federal activities take 
up over 50 percent of the assessable 
property? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I most certainly do. 
I do not mean national parks, waste- 
land or desert, but wherever the Federal 
Government is actually operating an in- 
dustry or creating a payroll I think they 
should make some return to the com- 
munity. 

In one of my communities across the 
river one-sixth of the assessed value is 
owned by the Federal Government. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. I have great respect 
for the gentleman from Virginia and his 
knowledge of this whole situation in the 
District of Columbia. Will the gentle- 
man admit that even though he comes 
from Virginia—— 

Mr. BROYHILL. I admit I come 
from Virginia, yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that his first obligation is to 
the United States of America and also 
that we as Members of Congress are 
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dedicated to the Federal city where we 
have the privilege to sit as a legislative 
body? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I most certainly do. 
It is our responsibility to see that the 
activities of the Nation’s Capital are 
properly carried out and properly fi- 
nanced. We recognized that last year, 
recognized that the Capital facilities 
here in the District of Columbia had de- 
teriorated and that something had to be 
done, and we did something about it. 
We consider this as the Nation’s Capital 
and the best interest of all the people of 
the Nation requires that the city be well 
managed. That is why we passed the 
public works bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. BROYHILL, I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that in 
most communities where the Govern- 
ment is planning to spend money the 
businessmen will actually raise the 
money, buy the land and make the Gov- 
ernment a present of it just to get the 
payroll in their community? 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is true. 
There must be a proper ratio between 
taxes from industry and from real estate 
and incomes, and we do not have a prop- 
er ratio here in the District of Columbia. 

The gentleman from New York was 
reading from the legislative bill. Of 
course, in making this agreement last 
year the Congress of the United States 
was not making an agreement with the 
citizens of the District of Columbia; the 
Congress was the judge, the jury, the 
prosecuting attorney, and the defense 
attorney. They agreed with themselves 
that they would increase the Federal 
appropriation by $9 million, but at the 
same time they agreed they would place 
an additional tax upon all citizens of the 
District of Columbia without their con- 
sent, a tax of $15 million. Now, call it 
welshing, or reneging, or whatnot, last 
year within 3 months and again now a 
year later we refused and are refusing to 
live up to our obligation, certainly mak- 
ing it exasperating for the people of the 
District of Columbia who likewise have 
their responsibility to carry out in this 
program. 

I hope you will vote this amendment 
out by an overwhelming majority and 
put a stop to this foolishness in years 
to come. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. The distinguished gen- 
tleman is a member of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. How does 
he feel we can get additional revenue 
whereby to meet this need? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I have no objection 
whatever to raising the revenue needed. 
The Federal Government should pay its 
proportionate share. As I said before, 
they own about 50 percent of the assessed 
value of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana if he has any further requests 
for time. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to close by saying that those who 
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wish to add this $4 million should think 
of the following facts: 

The estimated annual volume of busi- 
ness, an estimate by the Board of Trade, 
from tourist groups alone in the District 
cf Columbia, is $250 million. 

The annual average Federal payroll in 
the District of Columbia is $1,092,000,000. 

Federal projects in the District of Co- 
lumbia in the course of construction or 
planning—these are the new ones giving 
you an idea of the impetus in trade that 
the Federal Government causes to the 
District of Columbia are as follows: 

The Senate Office Building, $22 mil- 
lion; a similar building for the House of 
Representatives; the east front of the 
Capitol, seven or eight million dollars; 
the new Jones Point development, $14 
million; and all of the other buildings 
that are planned here. Then there is the 
new Teamsters’ Building, $3,400,000, 
that is being built here for no other rea- 
son than that this is the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, and they want to give 
$4 million on top of that. You would 
think the District was struggling. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk 
read the bill for amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there are appro- 
priated for the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, out of (1) 
the general fund of the District of Columbia 
(unless otherwise herein specifically pro- 
vided), hereinafter known as the general 
fund, such fund being composed of the rev- 
enues of the District of Columbia other than 
those applied by law to special funds, and 
$16,000,000, which is hereby appropriated 
for the purpose out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated (to be 
advanced July 1, 1955, and of which $5,500,- 
000 shall be available for capital outlay 
only), (2) the highway fund (when desig- 
nated as payable therefrom), established by 
law (D. C. Code, title 47, ch. 19), (3) the 
water fund (when designated as payable 
therefrom), established by law (D. C. Code, 
title 43, ch. 15), and $1,302,000, which is 
hereby appropriated for the purpose out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated (to be advanced July 1, 1955), 
(4) the sanitary sewage works fund (when 
designated as payable therefrom), estab- 
lished by law (Public Law 364, 83d Cong.), 
and $590,700, which is hereby appropriated 
for the purpose out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated (to be 
advanced July 1, 1955), and (5) the motor 
vehicle parking fund (when designated as 
payable therefrom), established by law (D. C. 
Code, title 40, ch. 8), sums as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr, Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia: On page 2, line 4, strike out “$16,000,- 
000” and insert “'$20,000,000"; and on page 2, 
line 7, strike out 85,500, 000“ and insert 
“$7,000,000.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the hour is getting late and I do 
not want to consume any more time than 
is necessary to call your attention to the 
fact that this is the amendment which I 
discussed in general debate just a little 
bit ago. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
restore the appropriation to the amount 
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recommended in the budget and to the 
amount of last year’s appropriation, to 
the amount authorized by the public 
works bill for the District of Columbia. 

I again think I must emphasize, be- 
cause it apparently did not get over to 
my good friend from Michigan, the dif- 
ference between this kind of an author- 
ization and an ordinary authorization 
of which there are many billions of dol- 
lars outstanding. Let me emphasize to 
you again that this authorization bill 
came in yesterday after thorough consid- 
eration by the District of Columbia Fis- 
cal Affairs Committee, by the full Com- 
mittee, acquiesced in by the distinguished 
chairman of that Committee, presented 
by the distinguished chairman of that 
Committee and passed by this House. 
There is a difference between that au- 
thorization and the usual authorization, 
in that that authorization carried with 
it also an obligation which we imposed 
upon the taxpayers of the District of 
Columbia to increase their taxes $15 mil- 
lion a year, which has been done. So 
that the taxpayers of the District of Co- 
lumbia have been required by this Con- 
gress to put $15 million a year in the pot 
on condition that the Federal Govern- 
ment by your pledge was going to put 
$9 million additional in the pot. The 
District of Columbia has put theirs in. 

Now, the Congress is asked to repudi- 
ate what we did a year ago. That is the 
story, that is the way it is. It is up to 
you whether we are going to carry out 
this contract or bargain which in all 
propriety we made with the people of 
the District of Columbia under which we 
raised their taxes $15 million a year with 
the understanding and the authoriza- 
tion that it would be matched by $9 
million from the Government. 

Do we stand by our bargain or do we 
repudiate it? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, first off, 
I just want to call the attention of my 
friends—and all of those who have 
spoken on this bill so far have been my 
friends—to the language of the bill that 
made this authorization, and after I 
have read it, I wonder if any one of 
them would imagine that it was a con- 
tract. This is section (b) on page 13 of 
that law: 

If in any fiscal year or years a deficiency 
exists between the amount appropriated and 
the amount of $20 million authorized by this 
article to be appropriated, additional appro- 
priations are authorized for subsequent fiscal 
years to pay such deficiency or deficiencies, 


Do you suppose they would have put 
that in if it had been a contract to pay 
$20 million a year? We all know they 
would not and that there was no con- 
tract and that this is an authorization 
permitting the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to go over the job and see what 
they think is the right thing to do. 
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Now, all over this land of ours there 
are military installations; there are 
other Federal public buildings and activ- 
ities, and the fact of the matter is that 
in a great many of those communities 
they take up, as they do in one particular 
town in my territory, more than 50 per- 
cent of the assessed valuation of the 
whole town. We cannot get and we can- 
not expect to get an appropriation from 
the Federal Government for the activi- 
ties that the town has to maintain. It 
ee to be borne by a heavy local tax 
rate. 

What is the picture here in Washing- 
ton? In almost every community in this 
land the tax rate is something in the 
neighborhood of $40 to $50 a thousand 
or $4 to $5 a hundred on real estate. 
Now, the tax rate here in the District 
of Columbia is $2.22 a hundred or about 
half of what it is in other places. On 
top of that there is the question of as- 
sessments. If we are to believe the stor- 
ies concerning the sales, reference to 
which has been made here, assessments 
here are on the basis of about 30 per- 
cent of value. In my own community I 
bought a lot for $1,125 a year ago. This 
year it is already assessed for $1,260, or 
10 percent above what I paid for it. I 
figure I paid every dollar it was worth. 
That is a sample of the way the assess- 
ment picture runs. 

In other words, out in our home terri- 
tories, assessments are well up toward 
100 percent. Here in Washington they 
run 30 percent and 35 percent. What 
is the right thing for us to do? That 
is the problem that confronts us. It is 
not a question of any contract, because 
there is no contract. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the proposal to add to the Federal 
contribution to the District budget. 

The gentleman from Virginia has 
pointed out that Congress has a moral 
commitment, made last year, to appro- 
priate $20 million instead of the $16 mil- 
lion recommended by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

But even without such a commitment, 
we ought to restore this $4 million. Be- 
cause unless this is restored, and unless 
some of the $8,857,791 cut from the 
budget estimate of expenditures is re- 
stored, essential services will be denied. 
May I cite two examples: 

First. The committee deleted funds 
that would have provided for the hiring 
of 14 clerks for elementary school ad- 
ministrators, clerks who could relieve 
harried school administrators of much 
detail work and free them to perform the 
kind of creative supervisory work for 
which they were trained. Today there 
are some 89 elementary schools in the 
District, and only 63 clerks. This means 
that in at least 26 of the District schools 
the principal has no regular clerical help 
whatsoever. 

Second. Another example of what the 
cut in Federal contribution to the Dis- 
trict will mean may be found in the 
paring down of the budget requests for 
building repair funds. The District 
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public-school administrators originally 
asked for a $559,000 increase to provide 
for building upkeep. The Budget Bureau 
trimmed this figure down to $200,000. 
The House committee further reduced 
this figure to an increase of $55,000. At 
the present time there is $1,100,000 in 
the building-maintenance fund. District 
officials estimate that this amount will 
suffice for 8 months out of the 12-month 
period. What all of this means is that 
building maintenance on an $85-million 
plant will have to be slowed down so 
that, for example, buildings which should 
be painted every 5 years for best service 
can now be painted only once every 7 
years. Both of these illustrations would 
seem to be extensions of the pennywise 
pound-foolish approach. 

The $20 million figure—the $16 mil- 
lion recommended plus an additional 
$4 million—is not something plucked 
out of the air. It is a recognition that 
the District of Columbia, as the Nation's 
Capital, cannot raise the funds it needs 
out of its own tax base, for reasons that 
are inherent in the nature of the Capi- 
tal District. 

First, unlike any other great city in 
America, a great proportion, something 
like 42.8 percent of the total, of District 
of Columbia land and improvements are 
tax free because they are owned by the 
Government. If subjected to real estate 
taxes at the regular rate, this would 
yield the District an additional $20 mil- 
lion annually; if business taxes in addi- 
tion to the real estate tax are included, 
it would yield approximately $40 million 
annually. The existence of tax-free 
embassies and other foreign and chari- 
table establishments further narrows the 
tax base. 

But this is not all. Zoning restric- 
tions, and the fact that annexation is 
impossible, rule out skyscrapers and in- 
dustrial establishments which could 
have added millions to the District’s tax 
base. And the nature of Federal em- 
ployment means that hundreds of 
thousands of District residents and 
workers maintain their domicile else- 
where and thus escape in large measure 
all District taxation, although they add 
to the District’s burdens, 

To all this, there must be added the 
millions of additional costs to the Dis- 
trict by reason of being the Nation’s 
Capital. To maintain the trees that 
line our broad avenues costs $325,000 
this year; the national zoo which the 
District pays for costs another $650,000. 

If the cost to the District of being the 
Federal Capital could be computed, pay- 
ments by Congress could be justified at 
the rate of not $20 million a year, not 
$40 million, but several times that figure. 
For years Congress attempted a 50-50 
sharing of the burdens of District gov- 
ernment, If this were done in 1956, 
Congress would be asked to contribute 
one-half of $175 million, or $87 million. 
In the last 25 years preceding 1955, the 
share Congress has been willing to con- 
tribute to the District has steadily de- 
clined from 40 percent in 1922 to 8.52 
percent in 1954. 

In the 1955 fiscal year, Congress adopt- 
ed a policy of contributing $20 million 
annually, some improvement over what 
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has gone before. This practice should 
be continued. 

In the light of all this, what are the 
committee’s grounds for wielding the ax 
on the District budget? Largely, ac- 
cording to the report, because the Dis- 
trict officials have been found guilty of 
fiscal irresponsibility and a lacka- 
daisical attitude toward tapping addi- 
tional sources of revenue. I shall not.at- 
tempt to pass judgment on whether 
these charges are justified. But even if 
they are, we of the Congress should not 
take out our wrath on the 802,000 citi- 
zens of the District. These citizens, if 
they lived in any other city in America, 
could go to the polls at the next election 
and turn out of office any officials who 
had proved to be irresponsible or lacka- 
daisical. 

But in Washington, the Capital City of 
the land of the free, the people cannot. 
And they cannot because we, the Con- 
gress, will not let them. Let us not pun- 
ish the 802,000 citizens for a world they 
never made. Let us not condemn them 
because of the acts or omissions of com- 
missioners they did not commission. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. Does the distinguished 
gentleman believe this should be the site 
of the Federal Government and that we 
as Members of the Congress have that 
responsibility? 

Mr. REUSS. 
tirely true. 

Mr. KEARNS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KEARNS]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the amendment offered by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. Today we are not referring to 
him as chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, we are referring to him as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C. In the 
years I have been privileged to serve on 
the committee with Howarp SMITH he 
has made a contribution that is out of 
this world to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. VELDE. I also will support the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia, our good friend 
(Mr. SmrrH]. I feel that it has real 
merit. We do owe the responsibility the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania men- 
tioned. We Members of Congress also 
receive some of the benefits that derive 
from this type of program. 

Mr. KEARNS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

May I say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] that this is 
no refiection on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. As I have said before, I 
feel that we on the District Committee 
can enact legislation to make up this 
deficit. I think the Appropriations Sub- 
committee and their distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Razaur]l, and the gentleman from Indi- 


Yes, I think that is en- 
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ana, EaRL WILSON, the ranking minority 
member, did a commendable job. All I 
want to happen here today is that we 
acknowledge and respect the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SmitH] to restore the full District 
budget, and then let us, the members of 
the District Committee, work out the 
problem of enacting legislation to pro- 
duce the revenue needed for the Federal 
city. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
to find myself in opposition to the dis- 
tinguished chairman and other Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia, and 
his fine colleagues, the members of that 
committee. It is a very rare thing that 
you find me on the floor of the House 
disagreeing with the work of the Appro- 
priations Committee, because I realize 
your difficult task. 

I recall that the first year I came to 
Congress the annual budget of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was about $50 million. 
Now, as you notice here, it runs into a 
lot of money, $175 million, which means 
that your task has become more difficult 
and complicated each year. 

I think the committee have done a 
good job, as you always do, and as you 
should, in scrutinizing the budget and 
the fiscal affairs of the District of Co- 
lumbia. I regret that I do not agree with 
the distinguished chairman of our legis- 
lative committee. Ordinarily, we see eye 
to eye on matters affecting the District 
of Columbia. 

I.was a member of the fiscal affairs 
subcommittee which, after lengthy hear- 
ings, brought about the 1954 public 
works bill. We went into the tax prob- 
lems of the District and we labored long 
in an effort to bring about increased 
taxes to meet these needs. When it came 
to the question of the Federal contribu- 
tion, we had extensive discussions in ap- 
proving a $305 million public-works pro- 
gram which was needed in the District 
of Columbia and that was for schools 
and various other things. 

Yet, here it is proposed to reduce the 
Federal payment by $4 million; we re- 
duce the capital outlay by that amount, 
which provides for schools and other 
needed public-works buildings for the 
District of Columbia. 

I have inquired of both the chairman 
of this Subcommittee on Appropriations 
and the chairman of our Legislative 
Committee for an explanation of the 
effect of this reduction on capital ex- 
penditures. I have not received yet a 
satisfactory explanation. 

When we increased the taxes on the 
people of the District of Columbia by $15 
million per year under the public works 
program and tax adjustment of 1954, we 
increased the Federal contribution from 
$11 million to $20 million. Experience 
had shown and it is understandable that 
the city officials meet administrative ex- 
penses of the District out of the general 
fund first. Capital outlays or construc- 
tion programs follow with what might be 
left. Realizing this, I took the position 
that if we were to increase the Federal 
contribution that most of it should apply 
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to capital construction so badly needed 
to meet actual requirements of the Dis- 
trict. This means schools, and how bad- 
ly we need additional school facilities. 
As I said before, 13,000 students need 
additional school facilities. This means 
libraries, parks, recreation, and so forth. 

Consequently, I was responsible for an 
amendment which provided that the 
first $13 million of Federal contribution 
could be utilized for administrative ex- 
penses of the District. That was an in- 
crease of only $2 million heretofore au- 
thorized and appropriated. All above 
$13 million up to the authorized $20 mil- 
lion had to go for needed capital ex- 
penditures. 

Now you would reduce the budget re- 
quest of $20 million to $16 million. 

Of course, the District Commissioners 
are going to use $13 million of that for 
expenses in the operation of the District 
government, Therefore, under the pro- 
visions of the law, you leave only $3 mil- 
lion that can be spent for new and need- 
ed construction. I repeat, this reduction 
applies to needed new construction for 
schoolroom facilities, and so forth. 

Now, had you made the reduction ap- 
ply to the $13 million available for ex- 
penses of the District, I would not be 
complaining, because I think it could 
work out. 

I invite you to visit some of these 
schools. I have been there. I would like 
to show you some of the conditions and 
you would have a feeling of shame, as I 
did, that your Nation’s Capital was so 
derelict in providing for the kind of fa- 
cilities for our children that they should 
have in so many instances. 

Now, the committee says that you have 
$5,500,000 for capital outlays. This 
means the total capital outlay. A little 
over $4 million is provided for our 
schools. Under the proviso that I pre- 
viously referred to, the amount above 
$13 million that must go for capital out- 
lay must be matched. 

Now, this means, as I interpret that, 
you cannot even spend all of the $16 
million that you appropriate here for 
Federal contribution. Therefore the 
action of the committee in actuality is 
to make available even a lesser amount 
than the $16 million. 

I do not quarrel with the continuing 
controversy as to how much Federal con- 
tribution should be appropriated for the 
District budget. That is a matter which 
the Appropriations Committee, I think, 
should rightfully inquire into and deter- 
mine, My disappointment is that your 
action here does not go to that point, 
but, in my opinion, to the faith and 
credit which this Congress gave for these 
needed capital programs. I say we did 
commit ourselves to this needed long- 
term program, and it is our duty and re- 
sponsibility to carry it out. Let us not 
lose faith with those on whom we im- 
posed higher taxes for a specific and 
needed program. 

This amendment should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. O’Haral. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my good friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Vir- 
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ginia [Mr. SMITH]. I call your attention 
to the fact I think, perhaps, my distin- 
guished friend from New York and I 
could at least prepare a record of some 
kind so that the same arguments which 
we made last year would not have to be 
repeated this year. I do think in fair- 
ness that we had exactly the same argu- 
ment this year that we had last year. 
We had the same old arguments about 
the assessed valuations. Wehad the old 
argument that there was not any com- 
mitment. In calling attention, as our 
distinguished friend from New York did, 
to the language of the bill, I think being 
a member of the legislative committee, if 
he wants an interpretation of that lan- 
guage, I can give him an interpretation. 
Subsection (b) was written in in the 
event the public works program reached 
the point where the money appropriated 
could not be used. There was no ques- 
tion about it. It was not a situation with 
an if“ in it. Now that is my interpre- 
tation of the language as a member of the 
legislative committee. 

I am going to say to you very frankly 
here today, and I especially call this to 
the attention of my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, that you are going to 
find yourself in a very sorry situation so 
far as the fiscal affairs of the District of 
Columbia are concerned before the ad- 
journment of this Congress. 

I am to say to you, as my friend, the 
gentleman from Arkansas said, these $4 
million come out of your public works 
program: There cannot be any question 
about it. If you do not want these 
schools and these additions which are so 
badly needed in the District, then you 
might as well know that you could not 
more effectively cut them off in any other 
way than by doing exactly what you are 
doing. I am sorry to say we have to 
come here year after year and fight over 
this little sum of $4 million when we can 
spend billions and billions of dollars all 
over the world, which we do not know 
whether we get a dime’s worth of good 
out of, and yet people think they get a 
great deal of satisfaction from it. But 
when you bring it home to our Nation's 
Capital, why then it is another story. 

I say to you again, and I hate to be 
repetitious, that you have here in this 
little area of the District of Columbia 
which under our Constitution we are 
charged with managing, a situation 
where 42 percent of the taxable area is 
owned by the Federal Government and, 
therefore, not assessable for tax pur- 
poses. I do not think it is going to break 
the Federal Government, I think their 
contribution on an area basis is terribly 
low, and it is to be regretted that each 
year we have to come in and fuss and 
stew over whether it will be $8 million 
or $11 million or $15 million or $20 mil- 
lion. It is unfortunate. 

I, too, urge the House to support the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

The . The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not often I indulge in debate in the 
House. It is a rather difficult assign- 
ment to be on the District Subcommit- 
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tee, but I think it should again be pointed 
out at the expense of being repetitious 
that not only do you have a very low 
assessment on real estate in the city of 
Washington, and on inventories and on 
personal property, but you also have one 
of the lowest ad valorem tax rates of any 
city in the country. 

I think the able gentleman from New 
York brought out the fact that the as- 
sessment here is about 50 percent of 
what it is in many cities in his State and 
the ad valorem tax is less than half. 

It is my understanding that under the 
law the Commissioners are directed to 
raise tax rates to offset any operating 
deficit. May I again direct to the at- 
tention of the committee that your com- 
mittee is recommending $166 million to 
operate the city government for fiscal 
year 1956. 

If you will refer to page 22 of the hear- 
ings you will observe that this appropria- 
tion has mushroomed each year since 
the end of World War I. I believe after 
looking at the facts that you will feel 
the committee has done a good job in 
recommending funds. You do have a 
very wealthy city, great prosperity, and 
the greatest per capita income of any 
city in the Nation. So I think that by 
making this small cut it will prove to be 
an impetus to encourage the Commis- 
sioners to raise taxes to offset any deficit. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not true that the 
District Commissioners are directed by 
the statute—not authorized, but direct- 
ed—to levy a tax upon real estate suffi- 
cient to meet the requirements that are 
set up in the budget that is presented to 
us and that we appropriate for? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is my under- 
standing. You know and I know they 
are not doing it and they are not going to 
do it as long as this Congress appro- 
priates funds out of the United States 
Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Witson] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, the surest road to favorable 
publicity to social advancement here in 
Washington is to do what the local 
newspapers say should be done. The 
Members of the House are an alien 
group in a hostile land. ‘There is no 
question about that. We who are sent 
here by the people of our districts are 
tolerated—hardly welcome. The editors 
of the papers seem to know more about 
what the Members should know, what 
they should think, what they should do 
than either the Members themselves or 
the people who send them here. There 
is no question about that. Not if you 
follow the editorials closely. The Mem- 
bers of the House do not need to do any 
thinking, do not need to give any con- 
sideration to anything that is coming up. 
in the House. All we need do is to read 
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the editorials in the local papers and 
you cannot go wrong—in their opinion— 
that is—if you take their views. 

No doubt they mean well, have supe- 
rior intelligence, better information—or 
have they? 

If I understand the situation, certain- 
ly, none of them were ever elected to 
represent the people, they just come 
along and tell the people’s Representa- 
tives what to do on almost every issue. 
And if the Members do not follow their 
views—well, he gets a scolding—and 
sometimes abuse. The payroll here in 
Washington is a constant one; there are 
no closing of factories, few are laid off, 
once in a while, one and then if it is a 
Federal employee there is a howl that 
goes to high heaven that would make 
even the stars weep. This city is for- 
tunate. The average income here is 
higher than in any other city of the 
country, yet they are always crying, al- 
Ways squawking, ridiculing the dumb 
Congressman from the sticks. But they 
will accept our money for merchandise 
and service. And the gentleman from 
Virginia gets more for his district and 
his State and city than anyone else un- 
less it be another gentleman from the 
same State, Mr. BroyHiitt—and that is 
proper, and I refer to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], my good 
friend, Mr. SMITH, Judge SMITH. He has 
boosted the appropriations for the city 
and the price of milk sold by his dairy- 
men over there in Virginia for as long 
as I have been here. And that is for 20 
years. Higher prices for the milk pur- 
chased by Washington people—more 
money for city folk so they can buy more 
milk. 


I am not critical. I just admire his 
ability, but that is no reason to add this 
$4 million to this bill. 

Not only do they, the people of the 
city and District, have that payroll from 
sums contributed by everyone in the 
country, but they have these hundreds 
of thousands of visitors who come here 
and leave their dollars—more than a few 
in number. They charge our visitors 
plenty. That money all goes into the 
District here. Not only that, but when 
a schoolboy comes down from Michigan 
these local boys beat him up and he is 
sent to the hospital. Of course that is 
exceptional, a gross exaggeration of what 
some seem to feel toward Congressmen 
when we do not follow their wishes. 
Now I get from the papers that the 
authorities intend to let the boys off on 
a charge of simple assault and battery, 
although they admit facts which show 
they are thieves or robbers and cow- 
ards. They might well be taken into 
the woodshed. That is the Washington 
way. 

Why, with all those blessings which 
come to the people who live here, with 
the valuation of the real estate as has 
been shown here by speaker after 
speaker, the valuation of the real estate 
down all the time as compared with 
the valuation of the real estate back 
home, we should go ahead and give them 
more and more money every year, I can- 
not understand. 

The Appropriations Committee says so 
much, Some on the District Commit- 
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tee demand more. Why not follow the 
Committee on Appropriations? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to the gentleman from Arkansas, 
I refer to page 2, line 7 of the bill which 
contains the following language: “of 
which $5,500,000 shall be available for 
capital outlay only.” That supersedes 
the law to which the gentleman refers. 

Regarding the $4 million item, the re- 
duction in capital outlay is $1,500,000. 
That is exactly the allotment made this 
year for the bridge we held up because 
they cannot decide whether it is to be 
a bridge or tunnel. Out of the general 
fund it is $2,500,000. The two figures 
added together make $4 million. 

The District got all of the schools it 
requested, it got an increase in the 
amount of money over 1955 for the sew- 
ers, it got teachers in excess of the re- 
quest that was made by the Commis- 
sioners for the children that needed 
teachers. The amount of $4 million, if 
allowed, will give the general fund an 
excess of over $3 million. Now, if you 
want to hand to the District that much 
money and take it away from projects 
in other parts of the country, all right, 
for, after all, there is a limit even to the 
expenditures of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

I hope that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SmitH of Vir- 
ginia). there were—ayes 59, noes 71. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. SMITH of 
Virginia and Mr. RABAUT. 

The committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
85, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with and that 
the bill be open to amendment at any 
Point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Rapaut: On page 19, line 21, strike out 
“$9,245,729” and insert “$9,600,000.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, to ex- 
plain the purpose of this amendment, 
which comes under Public Welfare, it is 
for the purpose of keeping the grants at 
the present level. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think our colleagues 
made a mistake in turning down the 
amendment providing for an increased 
appropriation for the District. I under- 
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stand a motion will be made to recom- 
mit the bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. The gentle- 
man is not speaking on the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. My request 
was to be recognized and I was recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman must confine his 
remarks to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stood that the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. MILLER] asked for recognition to 
speak on the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Then I 
shall speak on the amendment, Mr, 
Chairman. 

This amendment, of course, is for old- 
age assistance, to add some additional 
funds for that purpose. If old-age as- 
sistance is going to be provided, more 
funds will be needed. 

I have been on the Committee for the 
District of Columbia for 11 out of the 
13 years that I have been here. If we 
are going to treat the old people in the 
District as they should be treated, addi- 
tional money will have to be provided. 
These people do not have a vote here 
in the District of Columbia. They have 
no way of voting on these appropria- 
tions. Members of the House are their 
councilmen, their mayor. We act to 
raise the pay of their judges, to provide 
compensation for the old folks, for the 
widows and children, and others who 
would qualify under this amendment. 
Unless we furnish the money the assist- 
ance cannot be provided. 

That process applies all through and 
affects the matter of raising the money 
for old-age assistance and other activ- 
ities. It makes no difference whether 
the money is raised through the Asses- 
sor’s Office or not. Perhaps some of the 
assessments have not been right. 

In my own city, part of the money 
collected on cigarette and gasoline taxes 
is funneled into old-age assistance. I 
have thought that in the District per- 
haps another 1-cent tax on gasoline or 
a raise in the tax on cigarettes or per- 
haps a slightly larger sales tax might be 
advisable. Such money could be fun- 
neled into the old-age assistance fund. 
It might be the answer to get sufficient 
funds to do some of this more important 
work. 

I hope that a motion will be made to 
recommit and the amendment that was 
voted down by a margin of one vote will 
be favorably acted on so that we may 
give the District the amount of money 
that this Congress last year promised 
to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

3 committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
RABAUT: On page 42, line 15, after “Provided”, 
insert a comma, 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, this is 
just a perfecting amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROYHILL: On 
page 8, line 18, strike out “$27,996,810” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$28,264,309.” 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment increases the amount in this 
section by an amount of $267,499, which 
is distributed in the following manner: 
$81,199 for 18 additional special teach- 
ing positions for remedial special work 
for retarded children; $41,300 for 14 ad- 
ditional clerks for elementary schools; 
and $145,000 for increasing the funds for 
repairs and maintenance in the schools. 

I know it would be a great deal better 
to offer this amendment in three sepa- 
rate parts, but for parliamentary ex- 
pediency I have grouped them together. 
However, they all have to do with in- 
creasing the amount of the appropria- 
tion for school facilities in order to bring 
them up to the absolute minimum re- 
quirements, the amount requested by 
the Superintendent of Schools and also 
by the Commissioners. 

As to the $81,199 for special teaching 
positions, I would like to commend the 
committee for appropriating sufficient 
funds for 21 additional teachers. The 
School Board has requested 50 addi- 
tional teaching positions. The commit- 
tee restored 21. However, this amend- 
ment asks for 18 more, making a total 
of 39 additional teaching positions for 
the special teachers of retarded children. 

It is completely unfair to the other 
students in the school as well as the 
retarded children to attempt to keep 
both groups in the same classes. I un- 
derstand many of these elementary 
classes have 46 students, and it is al- 
most impossible for the teachers to give 
the necessary attention to those who are 
unable to keep up with the average stu- 
dents in the class. Any efforts to drop 
back and take care of the retarded stu- 
dents would necessarily hold back the 
progress of the entire class. I think the 
subcommittee will agree that permit- 
ting the 21 additional positions would 
have a great deal to do with preventing 
juvenile delinquency in the future. 

As far as the 14 additional clerks are 
concerned, of the 89 elementary schools 
in the District of Columbia 63 have 
clerks at this time. We are asking for 
14 clerks, 1 for each of 14 schools. Actu- 
ally, if these clerks are not installed, the 
clerical work, which I understand is very 
extensive, for many of these elementary 
schools have 1,300 students, will have to 
be performed by the principals and the 
teachers themselves, thereby taking 
their time away from the duties they 
are supposed to perform. 

As far as the $145,000 additional for 
maintenance is concerned, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools asked for $1,600,000, 
approximately 2 percent of the total 
value of the school buildings here in the 
District of Columbia, which I understand 
is approximately $86 million. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioners cut 
down that amount, They asked for 
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$200,000 more than what had been 
granted over the period of the last few 
years, but the subcommittee cut that 
amount down to $55,000. This amount 
is merely bringing the appropriation for 
maintenance and repairs up to the 
amount the Commissioners originally 
asked. 

Again, if that amount is not appro- 
priated for maintenance and repairs, I 
do not believe it will save anything in 
the long run; in fact, it is something 
like being pennywise and pound foolish. 
We are going to have to maintain and 
repair these buildings, we are going to 
have to keep them up. If we do not do 
it sufficiently, as time goes on it will cost 
a great deal more in the long run. 

I have here some examples, getting 
back to the special teachers that are 
needed, of some of the conditions which 
exist in the District of Columbia schools 
today. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 5 min- 
utes, and I ask to be recognized for the 
5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, with all 
respect to the gentleman from Virginia, 
on the item of repairs and maintenance, 
the amount in the bill was $1,100,700. 
We added $55,000 bringing it to a total 
of $1,155,700. So much for that. 

The committee expressed its great in- 
terest in deficient children of every kind. 
We provided money in this bill which 
was not even allowed by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. We 
do not want to be outdone in our gen- 
erosity to the District, but I want to tell 
you exactly, and I think you will all be 
interested in knowing what we have ac- 
complished. We allowed the amount of 
$96,810 for 21 additional teachers. That 
is 9 positions for teachers of atypical 
children, 9 positions for teachers for 
speech correction and 2 positions for the 
visiting instruction corps and 4 positions 
for remedial reading and 2 positions for 
the mentally retarded children. We did 
not approve 3 positions for music classes 
as much as I like music, as all of you 
know, nor 3 positions for the art classes. 
And also there were 5 positions for the 
science classes. I feel that the commit- 
tee has done well in its study of this 
problem, and that we are making prog- 
ress in trying to help where help is 
needed. We want them to show what 
progress is going to be made with the ex- 
penditure of roughly $100,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
further amendments? If not, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. RaBauT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
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mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to, and that the bill, as amended, 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6239) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gross. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I am op- 
posed as to the size of the Federal con- 
tribution, Mr. Speaker. It is too much, 
in my opinion. I am opposed to the bill, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman a 
member of this committee? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I am a 
member of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the District Committee of 
Washington, D. C., I have a motion for 
recommital on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 
from Minnesota is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations his motion 
would take precedence. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
rise? 

Mr. KEARNS. As representing the 
District Committee may I have the privi- 
lege of collaborating with the gentleman 
in the motion? 

The SPEAKER. Debate is out of or- 
der. The Clerk will report the motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN moves to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on Appropriations, 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The bill was passed; and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the bill may have 
5 days within which to revise and extend 
their remarks and that all Members may 
within that period extend their remarks 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SECOND URGENT DEFICIENCY AP- 
PROPRIATION ACT, 1955 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 310, making additional ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would explain the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, this res- 
olution is in the nature of an urgent de- 
ficiency appropriation. It provides ad- 
ditional funds for two agencies, one the 
so-called Hoover Commission in the 
amount of $263,475, and the other the 
Veterans’ Administration in the amount 
of $25 million for readjustment benefits. 
These two agencies find themselves with- 
out funds which must be provided before 
the next payday, and for that reason 
we have combined them and introduced 
this as a joint resolution. The Congress 
in S. 1763 has just extended the life of 
the Hoover Commission to June 30, 1955, 
with additional 90 days in which to wind 
up its business. The $25 million is re- 
quired to meet an unanticipated increase 
in the number of veterans in training. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, the vet- 
erans’ item is one about which I think 
no one will have the slightest trouble. 
It is for education and training. We 
gave them one deficiency in March for 
$155 million. Unfortunately, there was 
an increase in enrollment. The month 
of May is the largest month for enroll- 
ments during the whole calendar year. 
They sent a budget estimate over for 
$28 million. We figured every angle, and 
could not figure they needed any more 
than $19,600,000; but since this is a 
no-year appropriation and it will go over 
until next year if the money is not used, 
and it is a debt that we have to pay, the 
committee recommended $25 million. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
GARY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York has the floor under a reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. TABER. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 
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Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, with regard 
to the item for the Hoover Commission, 
this House just a few days ago extended 
the life of the Hoover Commission for 
30 days. It would have expired on May 
30. We extended it to June 30 and gave 
them 90 days to liquidate after that 
expiration date. For this additional 
month and the 90 days’ liquidation pe- 
riod they asked for $263,475. The com- 
mittee, however, put language in the bill 
tying this appropriation up with the 
authorization of the House so that the 
appropriation will expire with the Com- 
mission on June 30 plus the 90 days for 
liquidation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is this all about? 

Mr. GARY. This is for the investiga- 
tions by the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. An in- 
vestigation of the Hoover Commission? 

Mr. GARY. The Hoover Commission 
has been making studies for the past 
year. The House acted on a bill just a 
short time ago extending their expira- 
tion date for making such investigations, 
which would have been on May 30. They 
asked for additional time, they were 
given 30 days additional time by this 
House and now to meet that action of the 
House they need these additional funds. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
Hoover Commission needs more money 
to do some more investigating or the 
House is investigating the Hoover Com- 
mission? 

Mr. GARY. The Hoover Commission 
is asking for these funds to complete its 
investigations and its reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That the following sums are 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to supply 
additional appropriations (this act may be 
cited as the “Second Urgent Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Act, 1955”) for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, 
namely: 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government 
Salaries and Expenses 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses,” to complete the operations 
of the Commission as provided by Public 
Law — (S. 1763), 84th Congress, $263,475. 

Veterans’ Administration 

For an additional amount for “Readjust- 
ment benefits,” $25 million, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 


The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. DAWSON of Utah (at the request 
of Mr. MaRTIN) was given permission to 
address the House for 30 minutes on 
Monday next. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
our distinguished majority leader what 
the program will be for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
response to the inquiry of my friend 
from Massachusetts, Monday is District 
day. There are five bills on the calen- 
dar: S. 727, the judges salary bill, H. R. 
6063, to amend the District of Columbia 
Traffic Act, H. R. 191, election of dele- 
gates to political conventions, H. R. 2406, 
to exempt gift taxes without District 
of Columbia, and H. R. 3908 to regulate 
fares for the transportation of school 
children. 

On Tuesday we will take up H. R. 6367, 
the Department of Commerce appropria- 
tion bill for 1956, consideration to con- 
tinue until final action on the bill. 

For Wednesday, Thursday and Friday: 
House Resolution 244, Select Committee 
White County Bridge Commission, H. R. 
2851, the agricultural farm commodity 
bill, which is a relief measure and H. R. 
2 involving the Federal reclamation 

W. 

There is the usual reservation that 
conference reports may be brought up 
at any time and any further program 
will be announced later. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, on yesterday the 
gentleman from Massachusetts said that 
if we finished the conscription bill and 
the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill he would then ask unanimous con- 
sent that the House adjourn until Mon- 
day next. I do not believe we have fin- 
ished the conscription bill this afternoon. 
Can the gentleman tell us whether that 
could not be brought up tomorrow and 
action on it completed tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The answer to 
the gentleman’s inquiry is that the bill 
is not coming up tomorrow and will not 
come up next week. That is a matter 
for the chairman, to move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
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Whole House on the State of the Union. 
There is no such intention. So, that is 
a situation I have no control over. I 
am keeping my promise so far as the 
business of the week is concerned, and 
the business of the week has been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. GROSS. I think we all came in 
here this morning at 10 o’clock under 
the unanimous-consent agreement yes- 
terday to come in at 10 o’clock this morn- 
ing to finish that bill, and in 2 days we 
have been running up the bill and down 
again and wasting all kinds of time doing 
that very thing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not going 
to get into any discussion with the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, because that would 
be unnecessary and would serve neither 
one of us any good. The fact is that the 
Committee rose. That was the action 
of the Committee of the Whole. And 
there is going to be no motion made to 
go back into the Committee of the Whole 
next week. That is the answer to the 
gentleman’s inquiry. So far as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is concerned, 
there is no more business for the re- 
mainder of the week. 

Mr. GROSS. I was in hopes that the 
gentleman would say that this bill could 
be brought up tomorrow and be disposed 
of. It was brought up under the as- 
sumption it was urgently needed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has no control over 
that situation. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has no control over the 
programing of legislation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts announces the pro- 
gram after consultation with chairmen 
of committees on bills that are reported 
out and where rules are in order, but the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has no 
control over a committee that is con- 
sidering a bill and resolving itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill. My friend 
from Iowa knows that is so, so why argue 
about it? I say the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has no control over that, 
and that is a correct statement. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the bill can be 
brought in and disposed of. I withdraw 
my reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, my motives are pure, I want to 
assure the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, and my intentions innocent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad my 
friend said that. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
imply that my motives were not pure? 

Mr. McCORMACK. He does. I do 
not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
just seeking information and it is this: 
Can the gentleman tell us whether that 
bill that we were considering yesterday 
and earlier today will come up next 
week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, it will not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may 
have until midnight Saturday night to 
file reports on H. R. 6227, H. R. 619, H. R. 
5512, and S. 755. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia may 
have until midnight tomorrow to file 
certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REPRESENTATIVE HOLIFIELD ASKS 
PRESIDENT TO EXPLAIN ADMIN- 
ISTRATION POLICY DILEMMA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include as part of 
my remarks two tables listing names of 
organizations which have approved the 
subject of my remarks and to include 
certain tables pertaining to that subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to propound a number of significant 
questions which require answers from 
the highest level of the administration. 

They are questions important to all of 
us. They involve matters bearing upon 
our national economy. They are direct- 
ly associated with policies enunciated by 
President Eisenhower. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration has 
created a crossroads which has brought 
about an unhappy situation, especially 
unhappy for the White House policy- 
makers. 

At this crossroads there are two signs. 
Pointing to one road is a sign which says: 
“Go this way to lower price supports and 
decreased acreage allotments for farm- 
ers.” 

Pointing to the other road is a sign: 
“Go this way to spend billions for two 
reclamation projects which will grow 
more farm products to be supported.” 

As far as I can determine, the admin- 
istration has not yet achieved the mir- 
acle of going in two directions at the 
same time. 

And I should like Mr. Eisenhower to 
explain if he expects Congress to achieve 
such a feat in formulating legislation 
that will benefit the national economy. 
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Here we are confronted with two con- 
flicting policies, both endorsed by the 
President. One policy calls for sharp re- 
ductions in farm-price supports and a 
decrease in agricultural acreage. The 
other policy calls for spending enormous 
sums of public money to build two ex- 
tremely costly desert reclamation proj- 
ects which would produce more farm 
products to be supported by the Nation’s 
taxpayers. 

I feel sure that the administration 
leaders realize they have created a di- 
lemma that can lead to serious difficul- 
ties for them. I also feel that the Na- 
tion is entitled to an explanation as to 
how this conflict is to be resolved. 

I wish to make it plain that my re- 
marks must not be construed as an at- 
tack on all reclamation policies. I am 
attempting to understand the program 
of the administration, which is my busi- 
ness, and I am also striving to make these 
issues clear to the American people. 

I believe it is the right of every farmer, 
all of whom will be injured by such a 
conflict, to demand an explanation. 
Equally it is to the advantage of every 
Federal taxpayer in our cities to ask 
how the administration expects him to 
travel simultaneously along two different 
roads. 

SUPPORT PROGRAM 

The administration’s present program 
provides for flexible price supports on a 
scale ranging from 75 to 90 percent of 
Parity. Acreage allotments have been 
drastically curtailed. 

Ostensibly this program was devised 
by administration policy makers with 
the hope of decreasing the enormous sur- 
plus of agricultural products which now 
bulge our warehouses throughout the 
country. The flood from the farms con- 
tinues to pour in on the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which informs me 
that as of February 28, 1955, their total 
assets amounted to $7,096,490,858. 

I do not know whether they are assets 
or not. 

But I do know that almost daily we 
read of desperate attempts by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to find ways 
and means of disposing of some of this 
gigantic hoard cf food and fiber. 
Scheme after scheme is devised in the 
hope of relieving the taxpayer of this 
gigantic burden. 

It costs the Government about three- 
quarters of a million dollars a day to 
store these mountains of grains, cottons, 
fats, and dairy products. Acreages are 
being restricted and parity levels low- 
ered. With few insignificant exceptions 
it can not even be given away or sold at 
below market prices, and what has been 
done so far has not permitted the tax- 
payers to escape heavy losses. 

A MILLION NEW ACRES 


Now let us look at another program of 
the administration. It has given its 
blessing to the proposed multi-billion- 
dollar upper Colorado River project and 
to the proposed Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, both in the States of the upper 
Colorado River Basin—Utah, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and New Mexico. 

Together these two projects would 
provide irrigation water for approxi- 
mately a million acres of land. That 
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means that a million acres of dry and 
mountainous land in these States would 
grow some kind of crops. 

The cost of bringing water to these 
arid lands would run as high as $5,000 
an acre, and the subsidy which the tax- 
payers of the United States would be 
forced to provide for these two projects 
would be at least $4.5 billion, and pos- 
sibly much more. 

Here are two brief tables based on 
Bureau of Reclamation reports to House 
and Senate Interior Committees on 
these two projects: 

Upper Colorado River storage project 
Estimated initial construc- 


tion cost $1, 600, 000, 000 
Hidden subsidy cost to tax- 
Oe RS eS ee $4, 000, 000, 000 


Subsidy cost per acre - 
Subsidy cost per 150-acre 


pty ONCE SSS See $750, 000 
Number of 150-acre farms 5, 066 
Number of acres to receive 

Ger a ee 760, 000 


Fryingpan-Arkansas project 
Estimated initial construc- 


— — — 16156, 541, 000 
Hidden subsidy cost to tax- 
eG coool noel $500, 000, 000 


Subsidy cost per acre 
Subsidy cost per 160-acre 


Number of 160-acre farms 
Number of acres to receive 
309, 000 


The Reclamation Bureau’s construction 
estimates on this project have been revised 
several times; repayment periods have been 
changed; power rates have been changed. 
The above construction estimate is entirely 
unrealistic. One item alone will illustrate 
this: Involved are several score miles of open 
canals at an altitude of seven to ten thou- 
sand feet. Engineers have testified that 
these canals will have to be covered, to pre- 
vent them from freezing and to operate them 
efficiently, and the Bureau of Reclamation 
has admitted that to cover the canals and 
make conduits out of them would cost an 
additional $64 million. That very thing had 
to be done on the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project, greatly increasing construction costs, 
and Congress was obliged to appropriate 
additional money. Adding $64 million for 
the covered conduits would increase the 
estimated construction cost of the Frying- 
pan project to more than $200 million. In 
such case, repayment periods would have to 
be lengthened, and subsidy costs would 
greatly increase. 


Now, the matter to which I am direct- 
ing my remarks is this conflict between 
two promulgated policies of the adminis- 
tration, policies endorsed and vigorously 
supported by President Eisenhower. 

In 1954, the President signed the agri- 
cultural act which cut price supports. 
Acreage allotments were decreased. In 
1954, the President endorsed the pro- 
posed upper Colorado River project in a 
statement to the press issued at the 
White House. In September 1954, the 
President wrote to Senator BENNETT 
again placing his stamp of approval on 
the project. Then in his State of the 
Union message delivered on January 6 
of this year, the President urged ap- 
proval of the upper Colorado River de- 
velopment. 

All during this period, the Chief Execu- 
tive had given his unqualified endorse- 
ment to Secretary Benson’s proposals 
and the decreasing of price supports and 
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the curtailment of acreage allotments on 
supported crops. 

Also, all during this period—and con- 
tinuing to the present time—Secretary 
McKay had been traveling through the 
land voicing his approval of, and asking 
support for, the upper Colorado River 
project and the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project. The Bureau of Reclamation 
sent experts to testify before congres- 
sional committees in favor of both proj- 
ects. 

Here, indeed, we have a strange situa- 
tion. We have two programs, both ad- 
vertised as being designed to aid the 
economy of the Nation, and each in di- 
rect conflict with the other. 

With one hand the administration is 
cutting price supports and decreasing 
acreage allotments. With the other hand 
the administration is asking Congress 
for billions of dollars to grow more crops 
to be supported and to increase agricul- 
tural acreage. 

WHAT KIND OF CROPS? 

Among the crops now being supported 
by the Nation’s taxpayers are the fol- 
lowing: Corn; cotton; wheat; butter; 
oats; butter oil; cheese; milk, dried; 
wool; rye; barley; beans, dry; cottonseed 
oil; grain sorghum; seeds, hay, and pas- 
ture; soybeans. 

The upper Colorado River project and 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project would 
supply irrigation water for more than a 
million acres of land. In the light of the 
present discussion, it is very important 
to consider what crops would be grown 
on this land. 

For this information, I turned to the 
reports of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which is so ardently supporting the proj- 
ects before Congress. 

FRYINGPAN GROWS SUPPORTED CROPS 

The Bureau has this to say about the 
kind of crops that would be grown on 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project—House 
Document No. 187, 83d Congress, Ist 
session, July 1953: 

The principal irrigated crops are alfalfa, 
corn, grain, sorghum, sugar beets, barley, 
wheat, truck crops, and dry beans. Dairying 


and poultry raising are enterprises near mar- 
ket outlets. 


Of the principal crops which the Bu- 
reau says the Fryingpan project would 
grow, corn, grain, sorghum, barley, 
wheat, and dry beans are now supported. 
Sugar beets are under the restriction 
program of the Sugar Act of 1951, and 
the price is held up to a desired level. 
What are called proportionate shares are 
established by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Thus, if more sugar-beet land is 
brought into production, shares of all 
others must be decreased accordingly. 

A few days ago—April 18, 1955—dur- 
ing debate in the Senate on the upper 
Colorado River project bill, S. 500, Sena- 
tor WATKINS, of Utah, said to Senator 
Dovctas, of Illinois: 

Does the Senator from Illinois realize that 
the agricultural crops produced on lands 
under irrigation in projects such as the ones 
sought to be authorized by means of this bill 
are not the types that are in surplus supply? 

UPPER COLORADO CROPS SUPPORTED 

There seems to be some difference of 
opinion between Senator WATKINS and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. For infor- 
mation about the kind of crops which 
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the upper Colorado River project would 
produce, I again turn to the official re- 
ports of the Bureau. 

In the upper Colorado River bill—S. 
500—recently approved by the Senate, 
there are 6 proposed storage and power 
dams and 34 participating irrigation 
projects. 

Now before the House are five upper 
Colorado River project bills—H. R. 3383, 
H. R. 270, H. R. 2836, H. R. 3384, and 
H. R. 4488. They contain between 13 
and 34 participating irrigation projects. 

From Reclamation Bureau reports, I 
have compiled a table showing the type 
of crops which would be grown on each 
of the 34 proposed projects, and whether 
or not they are supported crops. 

The table follows: 


Acres to Crops 
Name of project | be irri- zee te sup- 
gated ero ported 
La Barge. 7, 970 — 
Small grains. .] Yes, 
Pasture 
Dairy cows. ] Yes. 
— Yes. 
Seedskadee 60,720 | Dairy cows...| Yes. 
Sheep Yes. 
ON tesa 
Pasture 
Small --| Yes. 
Lyman 40, 600 Hay 
Pasture 
Small grains. . Yes. 
Dairy cows. ] Yes. 
i TOE 
Smith Fork. 
Dairy cows. ] Yes. 
Beef cattl 
Paonla sssr 17,040 | Grain. Yes, 
Fruit ` 
Dairy cows. .] Yes. 
Beef cattle... 
Florida 18, 950 cows....| Ves. 
Beef cattle 
Small grains . Yes. 
Alfalfa... 
Pine River 15, 150 | Dairy cows. . Yes, 
Beef cattle 
H 
Emery County.] 24, 080 
Central Utah 60, 380 
Dairy cows. Les 
Beef cattle... 
Hammond 3, 670 
— sa RE 20, 200 
Gooseberry........- 16, 400 
Dairy cows Y es. 
Beef cattle...-| 
Navaho. 137,240 | Alfalfa 
San Juan-Chama. . 225,000 


Acres to Crops 
Name of project | be irri- | Cropstobe | sup- 
gated ee ported 
Rabbit Ear 19,190 | fta 
Pasture. -== 
Small grains__| Yes. 
Beef 8 hoger oe 
Troublesome ..---- 
Small grains] Yes. 
Beef cattle 
iry ; 
West Divide 65,610 | Alfalfa._-.---- 
Small grains...| Yes. 
Pasture 
Beef cattle 
Sheep. 
Dairy cows. 
Savery-Pot Hook. . 31, 610 Alfalfa 
Dolores. 
Dairy co 
Beef cattle 
Sublette $4,000 | Hay 
Pasture.....-- 
Small grains. Yes. 
Boef cattle 
Shee 
Fruitgrowers...--.- 3,850 | Alfalfa... 
Grain 
Fruit 
Dairy 
Bostwick Park 
Dallas Creek 
Beef cattle... 
Dairy cows Yes. 
East Rivor......--- 
Fruitland Mesa 
Small grains . Yes. 
Beef pile wat 
S Yes. 
Dairy CoS. Yes. 
Grand Mesa . 25, 300 Alfalfa 
Sm .-| Yes. 
Pasture 
8 
Dairy cows....| Yes. 
Beef cattle... 
Ohio Creek -=-- 16, 910 
Tomichi Creek.....| 27, 580 


Small grains 
Beef cattle 
Shee) 


Battlement Mesa 


Bluestone ] 10,875 
Eagle Divide. 10, 875 
Small grains 
Beef cattle. ... 
Parshall...........- 
Small grains Ves. 
Beef cuttle 
Woody Creek 2, 065 


asture 
Small grains 
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SUPPORTED PROJECT CROPS 


An analysis of the above table on the 
principal crops to be produced on these 
projects shows: 

Thirty-one out of the thirty-four proj- 
ects would grow grains. On Febru- 
ary 28, 1955, the Federal Government 
owned or had agreed to purchase 2,147,- 
000,000 bushels of surplus major grains 
valued at $4,332,000,000. 

Thirty-one out of thirty-four projects 
would produce dairy products. Latest 
figures show the Federal Government 
owned 391 million pounds of surplus but- 
ter valued at $254 million; 417 million 
pounds of surplus cheese valued at $168 
million, and 212 million pounds of surplus 
dried milk valued at $34 million, 

Twenty-seven out of thirty-four proj- 
ects would grow sheep to produce wool. 
The Federal Government owned in Feb- 
ruary of this year 147 million pounds of 
surplus wool valued at $99 million. 

Every one of these irrigation crops 
would produce hay and pasture. Five 
thousand dollars an acre is somewhat ex- 
pensive for grasslands, especially grass- 
lands lying at altitudes up to 7,000 feet, 
some of which suffers from frost the 
year round. 

The point is, that the administration 
is asking that the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion be forced to cough up this enormous 
amount of money to bring into produc- 
tion at an almost unbelievable cost these 
arid lands to grow more surplus crops, 
and if not surplus crops, then more grass- 
lands for cows to graze on and produce 
more butter, cheese, and milk to add to 
the towering piles of surpluses, 

In the very States where the admin- 
istration is proposing to build these un- 
needed and unjustified irrigation proj- 
ects, agricultural acreage for other farm- 
ers has been restricted. 

This year we have seen the spectacle 
of farmers on Federal irrigation projects 
in the West coming to Washington to 
protest the acreage restrictions. Un- 
der their present acreage allotments, 
these farmers say, they cannot earn 
enough money to meet their annual pay- 
ments to the Government for the proj- 
ects. This has happened in a number 
of places, notably in the immense Co- 
lumbia Basin project of Washington with 
regard to sugarbeets, and in the Wellton- 
Mohawk project of Arizona, with regard 
to cotton. 

What was the administration’s an- 
swer to these farmers? It was: no more 
acreage. 

The sugarbeet acreage is strictly lim- 
ited and set, as I pointed out. In Feb- 
ruary of this year the Federal Govern- 
ment owned 8,500,000 bales of surplus 
cotton valued at $1,487,000,000, and 
enough cottonseed oil to fiood out all the 
irrigation projects in the West. 

Well, the administration set the acre- 
age limitations and the support prices 
for these projects. Now the administra- 
tion is faced with the problem of getting 
its money out of them. If the farmers 
cannot raise enough cash crops to meet 
payments for irrigation water and other 
annual project expenses, how are they 
to make their payments to the Govern- 
ment? 

In the face of this situation, the ad- 
ministration is asking Congress to ap- 
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prove the upper Colorado River project 
and the Fryingpan-Arkansas project to 
grow more agricultural surpluses, 

HARM TO PRESENT MARKETS 


Nobody knows what we are going to 
do with all the butter we have hoarded 
away. But here we have the adminis- 
tration trying to bring greater injury to 
what markets we have. Butter from the 
Midwest, for instance, is shipped to the 
other parts of the country. Yet, the ad- 
Rocky Mountain areas, as well as to 
ministration wants to create a new and 
greater butter production in the Rocky 
Mountain area with these projects, thus 
cutting down the chances of the Mid- 
west producers to sell their product. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish the administra- 
tion would solve this dilemma. I wish 
that President Eisenhower would ex- 
plain to us his reasons for lowering price 
supports, cutting acreage allotments, 
and at the same time asking Congress to 
approve two projects in the upper Colo- 
rado River Basin which would grow more 
surplus crops at enormous cost to the 
taxpayers. 

The income of farmers has decreased, 
yet the administration is attempting to 
grow more agricultural products which 
can only aid in cutting farm income 
more. 

I would like to have the Chief Execu- 
tive tell the Nation how he reconciles 
these two policies—if he can. 


The following Government bodies and or- 
ganizations in California are officially on 
record in opposition to the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, S. 300 and H. R. 412: 

1. Imperial Irrigation District. 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Engineers. 

3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

4. Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men. 

5. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

6. Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America. 

7. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 

8. Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

9. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America. 

10. Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation. 

11. Railway Employees Department—AFL, 

12. Colorado River Board of California. 

13. Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California. 

14. Department of Water and Power of the 
ae of Los Angeles. 

5. Anaheim City Council. 

18 Anaheim Chamber of Commerce. 

17. Calexico City Council. 

18. El Centro City Council. 

19. El Centro Chamber of Commerce, 

20. Holtville City Council, 

21. Holtville Chamber of Commerce. 

22. Imperial City Council. 

23. Imperial County Board of Supervisors, 

24. Imperial County Farmer Bureau. 

25. American Legion, District 22, San 
* and Imperial Counties. 

Burbank City Council. 

27. Chula Vista City Council. 

28. Chula Vista Chamber of Commerce, 

29. Otay Municipal Water District. 

80. San Ysidro Chamber of Commerce. 

31. Property Owners Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

32. Glendale City Council. 

33. Hemet City Council. 

34. Hemet Chamber of Commerce. 

35. Los Angeles City Council. 

36. Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors. 
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37. Los Angeles Central Labor Council, 

38. Orange County Board of Supervisors, 

39. San Diego City Council. 

40. San Diego County Water Authority. 

41. Rainbow Municipal Water District, San 
Diego County. 

42. San Bernardino County Board of Su- 
pervisors. 

43. San Marino City Council. 

44. Agricultural Council of California. 

45. Calavo Growers of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

46. Calcot, Ltd., Bakersfield, Calif. 

47. California Almond Growers Exchange, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

48. California Asparagus Growers Associ- 
ation, Stockton, Calif. 

49. California Beet Growers Association, 
Ltd., Stockton, Calif. 

50. California Canning Peach Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

51. California Cattle Feeder's Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

52. California Cattlemen's Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

53. California Date Growers Association, 
Indio, Calif. 

54. California Fig Institute, Fresno, Calif. 

55. California Fruit Exchange, Sacramento, 


56. California Lima Bean Growers Associa- 
tion, Oxnard, Calif. 

57. California Planting Cotton Seed Dis- 
tributors, Bakersfield, Calif. 

58. California Prune & Apricot Growers 
Association, San Jose, Calif. 

59. California Turkey Growers Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

60. California Vegetable Growers, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

61. California Wool Growers Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

62. Central California Berry Growers As- 
sociation, San Jose, Calif. 

63. Challenge Cream & Butter Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

64. Consolidated Milk Producers for San 
Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 

65. Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Inc., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 

66. Farmers’ Rice Growers Cooperative, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

67. Fontana Producers Egg & Supply Co., 
Fontana, Calif. 

68. Hayward Poultry Producers Associa- 
tion, Hayward, Calif. 

69. Imperial Grain Growers, Inc., Brawley, 
Calif. 

70. Milk Producers Association of Central 
California, Modesto, Calif. 

71. Poultrymen’s Cooperative Association 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

72. Poultry Producers of Central Califor- 
nia, San Francisco, Calif. 

73. Qualitee Dairy Products Association, 
San Diego, Calif. 

74. Ranchers Cotton Oil, Fresno, Calif. 

75. Rice Growers Association of California, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

76. San Diego Cooperative Poultry Associ- 
ation, San Diego, Calif. 

77. San Joaquin Valley Poultry Producers 
Association, Fresno, Calif. 

78. Sebastopol Apple Growers’ 
Sebastopol, Calif. 

79. Sunkist Growers, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

80. Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, 
Fresno, Calif. 

81. Tri-Valley Packing Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

82. Turlock Cooperative Growers, Modesto, 
Calif. 

83. Coachella Valley County Water District. 

84. Brawley City Council. 

85. Brawley Chamber of Commerce. 

86. City of Calipatria. 

87. Calipatria Chamber of Commerce. 

88. City of Beverly Hills. 

89. Westmorland City Council. 

90. San Jacinto City Council. 


Union, 
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91. Torrance City Council. 

92. Costa Mesa City Council. 

93. Laguna Beach City Council. 

94. City of Chino. 

95. City of Compton. 

96. Newport Beach City Council. 

97. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

98. City of Fontana. 

99. City of Fullerton. 

100. City of Long Beach. 

101. City of Ontario. 

102. City of Pomona. 

103. Santa Monica City Council. 

104. Upland City Council. 

105. Citizens Public Expenditures Survey, 
Inc., Albany, N. Y. 


106. Oklahoma Public Expenditures 
Council. 
107. Whittier City Council. 


. City of Gardena, Calif. 
. City of Lakewood, Calif. 
. City Council of the City of El Segundo, 


. Seal Beach City Council, Calif. 
. City of La Habra, Calif. 
113. National Avenue Businessmen’s As- 
sociation, Chula Vista, Calif. 
114. South Bay Irrigation District, Chula 
Vista, Calif. 
115. City Council of Oceanside, Calif. 
116. City Council of City of Escondido, 
Calif. 
117. 
118. 
City, Calif. 
119. National City Chamber of Commerce. 
120. La Mesa Chamber of Commerce. 
121. City Council of the City of Manhattan 
Beach. 
122, City Council of the City of Lynwood. 
123. Fullerton Chamber of Commerce. 
124. City Council of the City of El Cajon. 
125. El Cajon Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
126. Santee Chamber of Commerce. 
127. California Taxpayers Association. 
128. City Council of the City of San 
Clements, Calif. 
129. City Council of the City of Brea. 
130. City Council of the City of Claremont. 
131. City Council of the City of Signal 
Hill, Calif. 
132. City Council of the City of Coachella. 
133. San Jacinto Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
. City Council of the City of Maywood. 
. Oceanside Chamber of Commerce. 
City of Huntington Park. 
137. Carlsbad Chamber of Commerce. 
. City Council of the City of Buena 


Escondido Chamber of Commerce. 
erd Council of the City of National 


. City Council of the City of Indio. 

. Lemon Grove Chamber of Commerce. 
. Carlsbad City Council. 

Long Beach Chamber of Commerce. 

. City of South Gate. 

. City Council of the City of Glendora. 
145. City Council of the City of Vernon. 

. City Council of the City of Placentia. 
City of Huntington Beach. 

148. City Council of the City of Culver 


. City Council of the City of Perris. 
. City Council of the City of Tustin. 
. City of Redondo Beach. 
152. City Council of the City of La Verne. 
153. Chula Vista Downtown Third Avenue 
Businessmen’s Association. 
154. City Council of the City of Corona. 
155. City of Inglewood. 
156. Montrose Chamber of Commerce. 
157. Lincoln Avenue Water Company. 
158. Rubio Canon Land and Water Asso- 
ciation. 
159. Crescenta Valley County Water Dis- 
trict. 
160. Foothill Municipal Water District. 
161. City of Bell. 
162. City Council of City of Elsinore. 
163. City Council of City of Hermosa Beach, 
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164. City of Montebello. 

165. City Council of City of Orange. 

166. Thermal Chamber of Commerce. 

167. Board of Directors of Western Munic- 
ipal Water District of Riverside County, 
California. 

168. Pomona Chamber of Commerce. 

. City of Hawthorne. 

. City of Palos Verdes Estates. 

. City of Riverside, Calif. 

. Lakeside Chamber of Commerce. 

. The Mountain Water Co. of La Cre- 
scenta. 

174. La Crescenta Chamber of Commerce. 

175. La Mesa City Council. 

May 16, 1955. 

The following government bodies and or- 
ganizations are officially on record in opposi- 
tion te the upper Colorado River project, 
8. 590 and H. R. 270: 

1. Engineers Joint Council. 

2. American Society of Civil Engineers. 

3. American Institute of Mining and Met- 
allurgical Engineers. 

4. The American Society of Mechanical 

eers. 

5. The American Water Works Association. 

6. American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. 

7. The Society of Naval Arehitects and Ma- 
rine Engineers. 

8. American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation. 

9. American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. 

10. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers. 

11. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

12. Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen. 

13. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

14. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

15. Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America. 

16. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 

17. Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

18. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America. 

19. Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association. 

20. Railway Employees Department—AFL, 

21. American Public Power Association. 

22. Izaak Walton League. 

23. National Parks Association. 

24. The Wilderness Society. 

25. Sierra Club. 

26. The American Planning and Civic As- 
sociation. 

27. Wildlife Management Institute. 

28. Colorado River Board of California. 

29. Imperial Irrigation District. 

30. Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California. 

31. Wildlife Management Institute. 

32. Los Angeles City Council. 

33. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles. 

34. Anaheim City Council 

35. Anaheim Chamber of Commerce. 

36. Calexico City Council. 

37. Calexico Chamber of Commerce. 

38. El Centro City Council. 

39. El Centro Chamber of Commerce. 

40. Holtville City Council. 

41. Holtville Chamber of Commerce. 

42. Imperial City Council. 

43. Imperial County Board of Supervisors. 

44. Imperial County Farm Bureau. 

45. American Legion, District 22, San Diego 
and Imperial Counties. 

46. Burbank City Council. 

5 Los Angeles Clearing House Associa- 
on. 

48. Chula Vista City Council. 

49. Chula Vista Chamber of Commerce. 

50. Otay Municipal Water District. 

52. San Ysidro Chamber of Commerce. 

52. Property Owners Association of Call- 
fornia. 

53. California State Grange. 
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54. Glendale City Council. 

55. Hemet City Council 

56. Hemet Chamber of Commerce. 

57. Los Angeles City Council. 

58. Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors. 

59. Los Angeles Central Labor Council. 

60. Orange County Board of Supervisors. 

61, Pasadena Board of Directors. 

62. Riverside County Board of Supervisors. 

63. Santa Ana City Council. 

64. San Diego County Board of Super- 
visors. 

65. San Diego City Council. 

66. San Diego County Water Authority. 

67. Rainbow Municipal Water District, San 
Diego County. 

68. San Bernadino County Board of Super- 
visors. 

69. San Marino City Council. 

70. Agricultural Council of California. 

71. Calavo Growers of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

72. Calcot, Ltd., Bakersfield. Calif. 

73. California Almond Growers Exchange, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

74. California Asparagus Growers Associa- 
tion, Stockton, Calif. 

75. California Beet 
Ltd., Stockton, Calif. 

76. California Canning Peach Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

77. California Cattle Feeder’s Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

78. California Cattlemen’s Association, 
San Prancisco, Calif. 

79. California Date Growers Association, 
Indio, Calif. 

80. California Fig Institute, Fresno, Calif. 

81. California Fruit Exchange, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

82. California Lima Bean Growers Associa- 
tion, Oxnard, Calif. 

83. California Planting Cotton Seed Dis- 
tributors, Bakersfield, Calif. 

84. California Prune and Apricot Growers 
Association, San Jose, Calif. 

85, California Turkey Growers Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

86. California Vegetable Growers, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

87. California Wool Growers Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

88. Central California Berry Growers As- 
sociation, San Jose, Calif. 

89. Challenge Cream and Butter Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. 

90. Consolidated Milk Producers for San 
Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 

91. Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Inc., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 

92. Farmers’ Rice Growers Cooperative, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

93. Fontana Producers Egg and Supply Co., 
Fontana, Calif. 

94. Hayward Poultry Producers Associa- 
tion, Hayward, Calif. 

95. Imperial Grain Growers, Inc.. Brawley, 
Calif. 

96. Milk Producers Association of Central 
California, Modesto, Calif. 

97. Poultrymen’s Cooperative Association 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

98. Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, Calif. 

99. Qualitee Dairy Products Association, 
San Diego, Calif. 

100. Ranchers Cotton Oil, Fresno, Calif. 

101. Rice Growers Association of Cali- 
fornia, Sacramento, Calif. 

102. San Diego Cooperative Poultry As- 
sociation, San Diego, Calif. 

103. La Mesa City Council. 

104. Pomona Valley Municipal Water 
District. 

105. San Joaquin Valley Poultry Producers 
Association, Fresno, Calif. 

106. Sebastopol Apple Growers’ Union, Se- 
bastopol, Calif. 

107. Sunkist Growers, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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Growers Association, 
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108. Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- 
fornia, Fresno, Calif. 

109. Tri-Valley Packing Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

110. Turlock Cooperative Growers, Mo- 
desto, Calif. 

111. Coachella Valley County Water Dis- 
trict. 

112. California State 
merce. 

113. Brawley City Council. 

114. Brawley Chamber of Commerce. 

115. City of Calipatria. 

116. Calipatria Chamber of Commerce. 

117. City of Beverly Hills. 

118. Westmorland City Council. 

119. San Jacinto City Council. 

120. Torrance City Council. 

121. Costa Mesa City Council. 

122. Laguna Beach City Council. 

123. City of Chino. 

124. City of Compton. 

125. Newport Beach City Council. 

126. County Supervisors Association of 
California. 

127. City of Fontana. 

128. City of Fullerton. 

129. City of Long Beach. 

130. City of Ontario. 

131. Parris City Council. 

132. City of Pomona. 

133. Santa Monica City Council. 

134. Upland City Council. 

135. California Academy of Sciences. 

136. Citizens’ Public Expenditures Survey, 
Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

137. Oklahoma Public Expenditures Coun- 
cil. 

138. Whittier City Council. 

139. City of Gardena, Calif. 

140. City of Lakewood, Calif. 

141. City Council of the City of El Se- 
gunda, Calif. 

142. Seal Beach City Council, California. 

143. City of La Habra, Calif. 

144. National Avenue Businessmen's As- 
sociation, Chula Vista, Calif. 

145. South Bay Irrigation District, Chula 
Vista, Calif. 

146. City Council of Oceanside, Calif. 

147. City Council of City of Escondido, 
Calif. 

148. Escondido Chamber of Commerce. 

149. City Council of the City of National 
City, Calif. 

150. National City Chamber of Commerce, 

151. La Mesa Chamber of Commerce. 

152. City Council of the City of Manhattan 
Beach. 

153. City Council of the City of Lynwood. 

154. Pullerton Chamber of Commerce. 

155. City Council of the City of El Cajon. 

156. El Cajon Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

157. Santee Chamber of Commerce. 

158. California Taxpayers Association. 

159. City Council of the City of San Clem- 
ents, Calif. 

160. City Council of the City of Brea. 

161. City Council of the City of Claremont. 
City Council of the City of Signal Hill, 


Chamber of Com- 


City Council of the City of Coachella. 
. San Jacinto Valley Chamber of Com- 


City Council of the City of Maywood. 
. Oceanside Chamber of Commerce. 
City of Huntington Park. 

Carlsbad Chamber of Commerce. 
City Council of the City of Buena 


. City Council of the City of Indio. 
Lemon Grove Chamber of Commerce. 
. Carlsbad City Council. 

. Long Beach Chamber of Commerce. 

. City of South Gate. 

. City Council of the City of Glendora, 
. City Council of the City of Vernon. 

. City Council of the City of Placentia. 
. City of Huntington Beach. 
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8 City Council of the City of Culver 
v. 
180. City Council of the City of Perris. 
181. City Council of the City of Tustin. 
182. City of Redondo Beach 
183. City Council of the City of La Verne. 
184. Chula Vista Downtown Third Avenue 
Businessmen's Association. 
185. City Council of the City of Corona. 
186. City of Inglewood. 
187. Montrose Chamber of Commerce. 
188. Lincoln Avenue Water Co. 
189. Rubio Canon Land & Water Associa- 
tion. 
190. 
trict. 
191. Foothill Municipal Water District. 
192. City of Bell. 
193. City Council of City of Elsimore. 
194. City Council of City of Hermosa 
Beach. 
195. City of Montebello. 
196. City Council of City of Orange. 
197. Thermal Chamber of Commerce. 
198. Board of directors of Western Munici- 
pal Water District of Riverside County, Calif. 
199. Pomona Chamber of Commerce. 
200. City of Hawthorne. 
201. City of Palos Verdes Estates. 
202. City of Riverside, Calif. 
203. Lakeside Chamber of Commerce. 
204. The Mountain Water Company of La 
Crescenta. 
205. La Crescenta Chamber of Commerce. 
May 16, 1955. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
support these administration-supported 
reclamation projects? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; I am not in 
support of these reclamation projects. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
particular reclamation projects is the 
gentleman opposed to? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Specifically, the 
administration has given its blessing to 
the proposed multi-million-dollar upper 
Colorado River project. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is that 
the Echo Dam? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Also to the pro- 
posed Fryingpan-Arkansas project, both 
in the States of the upper Colorado 
River Basin, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico, and they comprise 
6 storage dams and 33 reclamation 
projects, as passed by the other body 
in the bill S. 500. It does include, I 
might say, the Echo Park Dam, along 
with these other projects. It is because 
I believe that there is a conflict in the 
administration policy in advocating 
price supports and a decrease in acreage 
allotments and, at the same time, advo- 
cating projects which will bring into 
existence over a million acres of agri- 
cultural land at an estimated cost of 
$5,000 an acre that I am asking for this 
explanation of the conflicting policy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I agree 
with the gentleman, that is inconsistent. 
Personally, I cannot understand it, 
either, but that is only a continuation 
of the policy which the two previous ad- 
ministrations had supported for years. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will say to the 
gentleman that there are certain differ- 
ences. 


Crescenta Valley County Water Dis- 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Differ- 
ences in administration, I will admit. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman 
will read my remarks tomorrow, he will 
see those differences. 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman that they cannot have it 
both ways. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Are not those projects 
the gentleman enumerated the projects 
they used in their log-rolling tactics to 
get votes for the St. Lawrence Seaway? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman will 
not get from me response to a question 
like that, because I will not impute log 
rolling to any Member. 

Mr. BAILEY. I did on the floor of 
the House, and I have no apology. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am not here for 
that purpose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BAE ] said something about there be- 
ing logrolling on it. He stated there was 
logrolling. I understood from the state- 
ment of the gentleman who had that 
agricultural bill here, the chairman, Mr. 
Cootry, that there was no logrolling. 
I agree with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that logrolling is a most repre- 
hensible practice. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
put words in the mouth of the gentle- 
man from California because I did not 
say anything about such an accusation 
being reprehensible. I will let the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia stand behind 
his own words. But I did not say that 
the remarks of the gentleman or the 
practice was reprehensible. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Those 
are my words, perhaps, I was not refer- 
ring to the statement of the gentleman 
from West Virginia as being reprehensi- 
ble but expressing an opinion that the 
practice of logrolling or the trading of 
votes was reprehensible, and I should 
not have used them in reference to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. I was 
referring to the practice to which he 
referred, but did I understand that the 
gentleman from California does approve 
of polite, effective logrolling? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
from California is not speaking on that 
subject at this time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman declines to answer, then? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I decline to answer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Fifth 
amendment or first? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I decline to answer 
the gentleman. Under the rules of the 
House I would not want to impugn the 
motives of one of my colleagues, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, I am 
just asking for his own. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. I am only a freshman 
in Congress but if I can obtain some time 
on the floor I should like to address my- 
self to this question of whether the 
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President’s position is inconsistent on 
this matter of surplus, 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I am sure that the 
gentleman, although a freshman, has 
the full right to every prerogative of the 
House that any other Member of the 
House has, and I will look forward with 
a great deal of anticipation to his re- 
marks, I hope the gentleman will study 
my speech, which I planned to put into 
the Recor at this point in order to save 
the time of the House. However, if 
there seems to be enough interest in- 
volved I will ask the forbearance of the 
Members and will proceed and give the 
whole speech. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the gentleman. 
I will study it during the week end. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I too shall look forward with an- 
ticipation to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Utah as to how you can in- 
crease agricultural production in the 
West and decrease it in the Middle West. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think there is a 
conflict here and I am sure that my 
remarks on this subject will create in- 
terest in the minds of Members of the 
House who are friends of agriculture and 
friends of reclamation, but who want to 
see a balanced program in both in- 
stances. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend the balance of 
my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, before the gentleman yields the 
floor, will he permit me to answer the 
short question asked by the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will be very glad 
to yield to the gentleman for any cour- 
tesy he may wish to accord the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is my 
deep desire to be courteous to him and 
to explain that the difficulty which he 
seems to think exists does not exist at 
all. He asked how are you going to in- 
crease acreage in the Midwest and in- 
crease it in the West. It is simple. All 
you do is cut down the acreage on the 
Midwest farmers and put in reclamation 
projects with Federal money in the Far 
West. That is the way you do it. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I was not aware that I asked the 
gentleman a question. I thought I had 
made an observation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man did make an observation. 

Mr. Speaker, as long as there is so 
much interest in this matter, I would 
like to say here are 2 brief tables 
which I will have included in my re- 
marks which are based on the Bureau 
of Reclamation reports to the House and 
Senate Interior committtees on these 2 
projects. And when I say these 2 proj- 
ects, I am speaking in a broad sense 
because I am speaking of projects con- 
tained in Senate bill (S. 500) which in- 
cludes 6 storage dams and 33 or 34, I am 
not sure which, reclamation projects. 
But the estimated initial construction 
costs of the upper Colorado River storage 
project is $1.6 billion. Hidden subsidy 
costs to the taxpayers is $4 billion. Sub- 
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sidy costs per acre is estimated to be 
around $5,000. Subsidy costs for a 150- 
acre farm with this formula would be 
$750,000 and the number of 150-acre 
farms which would be comprised would 
amount to 5,066. The number of acres 
to receive water would be around 750,000 
acres. 

In the Frying Pan-Arkansas project, 
the estimated initial construction cost is 
$156,541,000. Hidden subsidy costs to 
the taxpayers is $500 million. Subsidy 
cost per acre is $1,600. Subsidy cost per 
160-acre farm is $256,000 and the num- 
ber of 160-acre farms is 1,900. The 
number of acres to receive water under 
these projects amounts to 309,000. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr.HAGEN. The gentleman referred 
to 6 storage dams. Did the administra- 
tion recommend those or are they the 
ones which were added by the Members 
of the other body. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. They include the 
ones which were contained in the Senate 
bill, as it passed the other body. The 
original recommendation, as I under- 
stand it, and the gentleman will correct 
me if Iam wrong, was for 2 storage dams 
and for 11 reclamation and irrigation 
projects. As I understand it, the Mem- 
bers of the other body passed by a very 
large vote a bill which contained 4 addi- 
tional storage dams and something like 
22 or 23 additional reclamation projects. 

Mr. HAGEN. If I may ask the gentle- 
man another question—did any repre- 
sentative of the executive branch of the 
Government or of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation appear before the House com- 
mittee and oppose the inclusion of these 
additional dams and projects? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As far as I know, 
they have not. I would not be able to 
speak with authority because I have not 
examined the hearings of the House. 
Some of them have taken place within 
the last few days and some of them have 
not been printed as yet, as I understand 
it. Would the gentleman enlighten me 
on that point, if he has some knowledge 
with reference to that? 

Mr. HAGEN. I do not have any knowl- 
edge, but I was going to ask would it not 
be fair to say that if they failed to ap- 
pear before the House committee after 
the action by the other body, they im- 
pliedly endorsed all of these projects? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That, of course, is 
the position I would take, that if there 
was no objection by the administration, 
and I know of no objection, when the bill 
was under consideration in the other 
body, on the additional projects which 
were placed in the legislation, and if 
there has been no objection by the ad- 
ministration before the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee of the House, 
then I would assume that the adminis- 
tration must be behind this program. 

Mr. HAGEN. If that is true, that 
means there has been a change of posi- 
tion on the part of the administration 
since their original recommendation to 
the Congress. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It would seem to 
me that there would be an enlarge- 
ment or a more comprehensive position 
taken by the administration. 
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Mr. HAGEN. Does the gentleman 
know any reason for that? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; 
knowledge on that point. 


I have no 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BOYKIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
hour on Tuesday next, on the life and 
character of the late Honorable Pete 
Jarman. 


THE RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY ] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, once more 
I feel I would be remiss i my duty if I 
failed to remind my colleagues in the 
House of the many pitfalls and the in- 
herent danger in the extension and en- 
largement of our trade policies contained 
in H R. 1, as amended by the United 
States Senate and now in conference. 

I am reminded of the old saying “He 
who laughs last laughs the loudest.” I 
am not shedding crocodile tears when I 
say my heart goes out to my Democratic 
floor leadership that labored so dili- 
gently for H. R. 1. Their injured pride 
and loss of dignity is something to be- 
hold when they are told by the White 
House that their idol among the Inter- 
nationalists shows signs of returning to 
good old American doctrine by favoring 
the Senate version of this legislation. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that the other 
body did go part way toward removing 
the rank discrimination against some 
American producers. Their version is 
a decided improvement over the House 
version. I insist they did not go far 
enough. The so-called compromise on 
oil imports is both vague and meaning- 
less. Their failure to adequately safe- 
guard the decisions of the Tariff Com- 
mission from interference from the 
State Department and the President is 
indeed regretable. 

As an outright opponent of H. R. 1, 
what the other bod. did might well be 
considered a victory in defeat for those 
of my colleagues who joined me in op- 
posing the Cooper bill on the floor of 
the House. I am not quite so gullible. 
We got little if any relief for small in- 
dustries harassed by mounting foreign 
imports. 

The most significant things in what 
the Senate did was to block the object 
surrender by the House of the constitu- 
tional authority of Congress to control 
and regulate trade and tariffs. Outside 
the field of national security, the Senate 
and the House, under the Senate ver- 
sion, will still be the final arbiter of the 
Tariff Commission's findings. 

May I say, in all frankness to col- 
leagues who support my views on our 
trade policies, I shall vote for the Senate 
proposals. I do this solely because it is 
the lesser of the two evils. The basic 
differences are still unresolved and I 
shall vote to recommit the amended leg- 
islation and if this fails I shall vote no“ 
on final passage. 

If the situation we face, which in- 
volves a stable American economy with 
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profits for capital and jobs for our work- 
ers were not so serious, I could well get 
a chuckle out of the spectacle of one 
native-born Texan pulling, not only the 
rug but the whole carpet out from under 
another native-born Texan. 

I have no desire to suggest to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, a solution to our present pre- 
dicament. I might remind him that 
Davy Crockett, idol of all Tennesseans, 
ones “patched a crack in our Liberty 
Bell.” 

My continued opposition to this unfair 
trade policy stems from many sources. 
The major one being the danger inherent 
in a policy that makes every American 
producer a pawn in the game of inter- 
national politics with the State Depart- 
ment playing our hand. Seldom do we 
win any of the jackpots for America, 

As an evidence of the rooking we are 
getting in what is supposed to be a 
reciprocal policy, let me read into the 
Recorp a total of 40 separate instances 
of rank discrimination by other nations, 
most of whom are members of the Gen- 
eral Agreements on Trade and Treaties 
at Geneva. 

These are taken from the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly and cover the 6- 
month period from November 1954 
through April 1955. They follow: 

[November 29, 1954] 

SOUTH AFRICA Apps New TEXTILE DUTIES 

The Union of South Africa has imposed 
additional import duties on specified textile 
items. 


[November 29, 1954] 
IRELAND RAISES DUTY ON WOVEN LABELS 


Ireland on December 24, 1954, increased 
the full rate of customs duty on imports of 
woven labels from 33% percent to 60 percent 
ad valorem and the preferential duty on 
imports from the United Kingdom and 
Canada from 33% percent to 40 percent ad 
valorem. 

Printed labels remain Autiable at 3314 per- 
cent ad valorem upon importation from any 
country, and labels which form part of an- 
other article remain exempt from duty. 


[December 27, 1954] 
Traty Levies New Tax on IMPORTED GOODS 


The Italian Government has levied a new 
tax, ranging from 1 percent to 4 percent ad 
valorem, c. i. f., on imports of a variety of 
commodities, payable wher the goods clear 
customs in Italy. 

This tax is in addition to the general turn- 
over and transactions tax (IGE), which is 
also payable at importation and which re- 
mains at its former rate—usually 3 percent 
ad valorem, c. i. f. 

The new tax in effect since August 20, is 
called a compensatory import tax. 


[December 27, 1954] 
IRELAND SETS QUOTAS FOR VARIOUS IMPORTS 


The Irish Government will permit import 
under global quotas in 1955 of the following 
goods in the quantities shown: 

Completely or substantially assembled me- 
chanically propelled vehicles, 26. 

Road vehicle bodies or road vehicle body 
shells not attached to chassis, 50. 

Motor vehicle chassis without body or shell 
attached, 50. 

Motor car chassis with bodies or body 
shells attached, 64. 

Motor car body balloons, 10. 

Leather footwear, 20,000 pairs. 
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Rubberproofed clothing, 1,000 articles. 

Women's felt hats, caps, hoods, and shapes, 
20,000 articles. 

Metal screws with slotted heads, and ta- 
pered threads, 20,000 gross in January 1— 
June 30, 1955. 


[November 29, 1954] 
COLOMBIAN DUTIES Ur on COTTON Imports 
In an effort to reduce cotton imports to a 
minimum the Colombian Government on 
November 17 provided for increased duties 
on raw cotton, cotton yarns, and cotton 
thread. 


[February 14, 1955] 
GUATEMALA IMPOSES GASOLINE IMPORT DUTY 


The Guatemalan Government has im- 
posed a new import duty of $0.10 per gallon 
or fraction thereof on all gasoline and 
naphthas imported under tariff item No, 
335-2-0-2. Products under this item num- 
ber formerly were duty free. 


[November 1, 1954] 


LEBANON REVISES CUSTOMS DUTIES ON ANIMAL 
GLUE 


The Lebanon High Council of Customs has 
increased the customs duty on animal glue 
with a view to protecting the domestic glue 
production. Rates on casein glue, which is 
not produced in Lebanon, have been reduced. 


[November 5, 1954} 


PERU RAISES IMPORT DUTIES ON PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS 


Peruvian import duties on phonograph rec- 
ords have been increased heavily, and the 
tariff item has been subdivided, by a su- 
preme resolution published October 15, to 
become effective 90 days thereafter. 


[November 5, 1954] 

INDIA RAISES DUTIES, LIBERALIZES QUOTAS 

Increased rates of duty and more liberal 
quotas characterize the Indian Government's 
new policy of regulating imports by tariffs 
rather than quotas. 

Higher import duties became effective Sep- 
tember 11 on 27 commodities. Of principal 
interest to United States exporters are the 
following old and new rates, respectively, 
with percentages representing ad valorem 
rates. 


[November 5, 1954] 

COLOMBIA RESTRICTS Imports—Taxes Ur 

Severe import restrictions were imposed in 
Colombia and the issuance of import licenses 
was tightened by decree No. 3077, of Octo- 
ber 23. 

Group II imports, on the prohibited list 
prior to its abolishment on February 19 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 15, 1954, 
p. 14) and since then subject to a 40-percent 
ad valorem import tax, now are subject to an 
80-percent import tax, in addition to the reg- 
ular 3-percent stamp tax, making a total of 
83 percent. 


[December 6, 1954] 


LEBANON INCREASES IMPORT DUTIES ON 
COTTON CLOTH 
The Lebanese import duties on pure cotton 
cloth were raised on December 21, 1954, by 
7.69 percent to 20 percent according to its 
weight by square meter. 


[January 31, 1955] 
VARIOUS AUSTRALIAN Import DUTIES RAISED 
A number of Austrialian customs tariffs 
were changed effective October 29, 1954, as 
announced by the Minister for Trade and 
Customs. 
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Increases in import duty rates range from 
5 to 20 percent for British preferential, 24 
to 20 percent for most-favored nations, and 
2% to 27% percent under the general tariff. 

Principal items affected by these increases 
are: 

Cotton cord tire fabric; viscose rayon tire 
yarn, cord, and fabric; hand and breast drills; 
carpenters’ braces; forged table, dessert, 
grill, or steak knives; forged carving knives, 
forks, and steels; plain safety pins; methyl 
chloride; plastics of the styrene type; and 
wristlet watch cases of steel. 


[January 31, 1955] 


Peru RAISES Import DUTIES ON SOME TYPES 
or Hosiery 

Peruvian import duties on stockings and 
socks of silk and synthetic fibers are greatly 
increased, and a special tariff subitem is 
created for nylon stockings and socks, by a 
Supreme resolution published on January 
7, to become effective 90 days thereafter. 


[January 31, 1955] 


CANADA RAISES DUTIES ON SOME UNITED 
States ITEMS 

Canadian duties on imports from the 
United States and other most favored na- 
tions of coin-operated soft drink machines 
designed for vending filled paper cups of cold 
beverages and power-operated vertical deep- 
well pumps capable of raising water 30 feet 
or more nave been increased from 7½ per- 
cent ad valorem under tariff item No. 427a 
to 22134 percent under tariff item No. 427 ef- 
fective from January 27 and 28, respectively. 


[December 6, 1954] 
Mexico Revises IMPORT TARIFF 


Import duties for the greater part of the 
Mexican import tariff have been modified, 
by a decree published on November 18, ap- 
parently for the purpose of incorporating 

into the tariff the 25-percent gen- 
eral duty increase of February 15, 1954. 


February 1955] 
Mexico Bans PRODUCTS From SEVERAL STATES 

The Mexican Government, because of the 
existence of the Khapra weevil in the States 
of California, Arizona, and New Mexico, has 
established effective January 29, quarantines 
on import of the following items from those 
States: 

Peas; sorghum; barley; soybeans; nuts; 
corn; oats, natural or elaborated; wheat; 
alfalfa and alfalfa seed; castor beans; cotton- 
seed; wool; corn and wheat flour: bread; 
processed cereals; crackers; processed rice; 
raisins; dry milk; dry blood; meat scraps; 
and bags and vehicles used to transport these 
products. 


[February 1955] 
PANAMA BANS POWDERED MILK IMPORTS 
Panama now prohibits import of powdered 
whole milk, effective February 11, 1955, un- 
der resolution No. 34 of the Panama Office 
of Price Control of the same date. 


Shipments in transit on the effective date 
are not affected.—Embassy, Panama City. 
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FRANCE MODIFIES Various IMPORT DUTIES 

France has modified its import tariffs on 
various items, effective January 11. 

Duties, previously temporarily suspended, 
are restored, as follows: 

Polyvinyl carbides (polystyrol, etc.), im- 
port tariff No. 700 I, 30 percent; unworked 
axles, straight or crank, and tires, hoops, and 
centers for wheels, No. 73-16 bis, 18 percent. 
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[February 1955] 

INDIA RatsEs Tea Dury, EXPORT QUOTA 

The Indian duty on tea exports has been 
increased, effective January 7, from 7 annas 
to 10 annas a pound (1 anna equals U. S. 
$0.013125). 

On the same date an additional allotment 
of 11 million pounds of tea was released for 
export, bringing the total amount released 
since April 1, 1954, to 468.9 million pounds. 

A duty of 7 annas a pound had been in 
effect since October 3, 1954, on which date it 
was increased from 4 annas. 


[February 1955] 
CUBA SETS Up IMPORT QUOTAS FOR POTATOES 


Cuba has instituted a system of quotas to 
regulate import of potatoes, for consumption 
as well as for seed. 

The basic annual import quota is estab- 
lished at 680,000 quintals for consumption 
potatoes and 175,000 quintals for seed pota- 
toes (1 quintal equals 101.43 pounds). 


[March 1955] 

GERMANY To TIGHTEN HONEY IMPORT RULES 

The Federal German “Ordinance Concern- 
ing Honey,” of 1930, prohibiting import of 
honey in which the diastatic ferments are 
heavily weakened or spoiled, now is expected 
to be enforced more strictly, as steps have 
been taken to secure uniformity in interpre- 
tation of its provision and in testing 
methods. 


[March 1955] 
BRITAIN To License UNITED STATES LARD 
IMPORT 


The United Kingdom has made new ar- 
rangements for licensing import of lard from 
all countries, including the United States, 
the British Government has announced. 

Lard originating in and consigned from 
the sterling area is permitted import freely 
without licensing. 


[March 1955] 
RAISES DUTY ON SPARK PLUGS 
The Indian import duty on 14 mm. and 
18 mm, spark plugs for motorcars, including 
resistor types, but excluding integrally 
screened types, has been increased to 9544 
percent ad valorem. 
The former rate was 3114 percent. 
The higher rate of duty does not apply 


to spark plugs for motorcycles or motor- 
scooters, 


[March 1955] 
LEBANON RAISES DUTY ON OPTICAL GOODS 


Lebanese customs duties on optical glasses, 
apparatus, and instruments were increased 
on January 18 by two-thirds. 


[March 1955] 
JAPAN CHANGES TARIFF STATUS OF MACHINERY 


Various items have been deleted from the 
list of machinery exempt from Japanese cus- 
toms duties and a duty of 15 percent auto- 
matically reimposed thereon; two items 
have been added to the list; and the tariff 
terminology of other items eligible for duty- 
free treatment has been revised. 

Also, items removed from the duty-free 
machinery list by notification No. 1267 of 
July 31, 1954, were to continue free of duties 
until January 31, 1955. 

These changes in the Japanese duty-free 
list of machinery were put into effect by 
Ministry of Finance notification No. 2196, 
on January 1 of this year. 


[March 1955] 
LIBYA ESTABLISHES IMPORT SURTAX 


A surtax of 5 percent of the regular duty 
assessed is now imposed on all Libyan im- 
ports by a royal decree effective February 25, 
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The new levy is to support a children’s 
welfare fund set up to finance one free meal 
for each child attending public school.— 
Embassy, Tripoli. 


{March 1955] 
COLOMBIA REQUIRES APPROVAL FOR IMPORTS 


Colombia now requires approval by its 
Ministry of Development for import of raw 
materials falling under the following tariff 
clasifications: 

83. Oleaginous seeds and fruits, even 
though crushed or ground: (b) Copra. 

109. Fatty acids. 

111. Hydrogenated fats and oils. 

183. Marble, alabaster, and serpentine, 
even though sawn in blocks or slabs, in the 
rough, or trimmed only. 

224. Rayon-type caustic soda. 

629. Manufactures of stone not elsewhere 
specified. 


[March 1955] 
PHILIPPINE TOBACCO IMPORT QUOTA SET 

The Philippines has allocated to qualified 
tobacco manufacturers foreign exchange for 
import in 1955 of approximately 7 million 
pounds of Virginia-type leaf tobacco. 

This reduction in quota for Virginia-type 
leaf tobacco from 40 percent of 1950 imports 
in 1954 to 25 percent in 1955 is made under 
legislation, Republic Act 1194 of August 25, 
1954, designed primarily to foster domestic 
tobacco growing in the Philippines. 


[April 1955] 
InpIA RAISES DUTIES ON SUGAR, DYES 

The customs duty on sugar imported into 
India was increased on March 1 to 13 rupees 
a hundredweight (112 pounds) from a rate 
of 11 rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21; 1 anna—one- 
sixteenth of a rupee, or US$0.013125). 

On the same date the excise duty on do- 
mestic sugar was increased from 3 rupees 
12 annas to 5 rupees 10 annas a hundred- 
weight. 

Also effective March 1, the Government 
raised the price of imported sugar by 1 
rupee a maund (82.28 pounds). 

Import duties have also been increased on 
a number of dyes, as a result of an Indian 
Tariff Commission investigation. Acid azo 
dyes, including acid fast red A; direct azo 
dyes, including congo red and sulfur black, 
are now dutiable at 20 percent ad valorem, 
increased from 12 percent, 


[April 1955] 
LEBANON BANS Import or APPLES, CITRUS 


Import into Lebanon of apples and citrus 
fruit of all kinds is now prohibited, effective 
March 16, by the Lebanese Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

The ban does not, however, affect ship- 
ay of apples in transit to Syria—Embassy, 


[April 1955] 
ECUADOR Makes More Import Dury CHANGES 


Ecuador has further revised its import 
duties or commodity listings, by decree No. 
1558, published October 21 (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, April 19 and October 18, 1954, 
for previous revisions). 


SOME DUTIES INCREASED 


Import duties have been substantially in- 
creased on some of these items, 
[April 1955] 
CHANGES, DUTIES, CLASSIFICATIONS 


Mexican import duties on wheelbarrow 
parts have been increased and the tariff clas- 
sification covering deep-well pumps with 
nonsubmersible motors has been broadened 
to include pumps with an interior diameter 
eee to 610 millimeters, effective April 8, 
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[April 1955] 
Ecvapor RAISES DUTY ON PASSENGER CARS 


Ecuadoran import duties on passenger au- 
tomobiles have been increased, and the 
method of assessment and computation of 
duties has been changed. 


[April 1955] 
LIBERIA Levies SURTAX ON IMPORTS 


The Government of Liberia has levied, ef- 
fective February 11, a 5-percent surtax on 
the value of all goods and materials im- 
ported into the country. 


[April 1955] 
New Tarwax Tarf Drops GATT RATES 


The most recent revision of the Republic 
of China's import tariff, published on Janu- 
ary 15, cancels preferential rates for imports 
of certain commodities from member coun- 
tries of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. It also changes duty rates on a 
number of items. 

[May 2, 1955] 
DENMARK RAISES COFFEE, TEA DUTIES 

Denmark, in order to reduce public con- 
sumption and conserve foreign exchange, 
has sharply increased its import duties, ef- 
fective March 15, on coffee and tea. 

The new duties, in crowns per kilogram, 
with former rates shown in parentheses, are 
as follows: Green coffee, 1.87 (0.87); roasted 
coffee, whole or ground, 2.30 (1.07); coffee 
extract, 6.25 (2); tea, 2.70 (0.70). 

[May 1955] 
PAKISTAN Acts To Am PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


The Government of Pakistan has adopted 
measures assuring protection to the local 
plastics industry for 3 years, ending March 
1958. 

Additional duties have been levied on var- 
ious plastic items. These and total duties, 
shown in parentheses, in percent ad valorem, 
are as follows: 

Ceiling roses and pendant holders made 
mainly or wholly of plastic material, 5 (50). 

Switches, excluding switchboards, made 
mainly or wholly of plastic material, 24 (60). 

Plugs and cutouts made mainly or wholly 
of plastic material, 14 (50). 

To assure local industry that existing du- 
ties will not be lowered in the next 3 years, 
the tariff classifications of a number of prod- 
ucts have been changed from revenue to 
protective. These include combs, hair slides, 
and grips made of plastic material; complete 
fountain pens; ballpoint pens; bangles made 
of plastic material; all kinds of brushes; and 
soapboxes, buttons, and conical tubes made 
of plastic material. 

Other measures have also been taken to 
assist the industry. 

[May 2, 1955] 
PHILIPPINES Puts BAN ON READY-MIXED PAINT 

The Central Bank of the Philippines has 
banned import of ready-mixed paints by can- 
celing allocations of foreign exchange as- 
signed importers of this commodity. 

Simultaneously, ready-mixed paints were 
reclassified by the bank from the nones- 
sential consumer goods category to the un- 
classified category—a change which in ef- 
fect suspends imports of the commodity, 
inasmuch as foreign exchange is not allo- 
cated for import of goods in the latter 
category. 


[May 2, 1955] 
EL SALVADOR CONTROLS IMPORT OF SACKS 
Import into El Salvador of sacks or bags 
of jute or similar coarse fibers has been made 


subject to prior approval of the Ministry of 
Economy. 
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This action, put into effect by decree No. 
2 published on January 25 and effective the 
same date, was taken as a protection to the 
domestic henequen bag industry. It is com- 
plemented by other provisions establishing 
ceiling prices and standards of quality for 
henequen bags of domestic manufacture— 
Diario Oficial, January 25, 1955. 


In March, the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce released the United 
States balance of payments for 1954 
which pointed to the continued strong 
financial position enjoyed by foreign 
countries in their international trade 
transactions last year—ATL Topics, 
March 1955. The United States bal- 
ance of payments indicated that in 1954 
foreign nations had augmented their 
gold and dollar reserves by $1.7 billion, 
in addition to the $2.3 billion in gold and 
dollar assets netted in 1953. 

Commenting on the continued foreign 
dollar and gold accumulations, the De- 
partment of Commerce, in its February 
1955 issue of Survey of Current Business, 
stated that the “rise in foreign gold and 
dollar assets in 1954 as well as during the 
preceding years accrued mainly to West- 
ern Europe. The rising strength in the 
financial position of nearly all countries 
in that area facilitated further relaxa- 
tions of controls on their international 
transactions and a continued rise in 
their production and incomes.” 

Further confirmation of the economic 
well-being of the Western European 
community now appears in the recently 
published sixth annual report of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation—OEEC. Released in two 
volumes in March, the OEEC report’s 
title, “From Recovery Towards Eco- 
nomic Strength,” reflects the optimistic 
conclusions on the European economy 
contained therein. 

Formed in 1948, the OEEC comprises 
the following 17 members: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and 
the United Kingdom. Although not 
members of OEEC, both the United 
States and Canada are represented on 
its committees and participate in its 
meetings. 

Between 1938 and 1954, the volume of 
Western Europe's exports increased by some 
70 percent, while the volume of imports in- 
creased by only 12 percent. The growth in 
volume of imports from the dollar area was 
similarly moderate, while the volume of ex- 
ports to the dollar area more than doubled— 


The OEEC reports— 


Industrial production increased over the 
period by more than half, and agricultural 
production by almost 30 percent. The vol- 
ume of intra-European trade grew even more 
than production; in 1953 it was half as great 
again as in 1938. instead of the same, as the 
recovery program had envisaged; and in 
1954, it grew again by more than 10 percent. 


Pertinent conclusions on the extent of 
Western Europe economic recovery as 
noted in the sixth OEEC report include 
the following: 

On employment: 

There has not only been a significant in- 
crease in the labor force in member countries 
since before the war, but in nearly all cases 
a reduction in unemployment. In many 
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member countries, very high levels of em- 
ployment have prevailed throughout the 
whole postwar period, 


On productivity: 


Between 1938 and 1954, the gross national 
product of member countries combined rose 
by 34 percent at constant prices, 


On personal savings: 


Personal savings have risen appreciably in 
Western Europe from 1952 onward. This 
rise reflects both the growth of personal dis- 
posable incomes, due partly to lower taxation 
and higher distribution of corporate profits, 
and the greater confidence of the public in 
the stability of money. 


On gold and dollar reserves: 


The most striking feature of the situa- 
tion * * is the magnitude of member 
countries’ gold and dollar receipts in 1953 
and 1954. Gold and dollar reserves began to 
rise as early as the second half of 1952, and 
the total increase between July 1, 1952, and 
December 31, 1954, amounted to $4.6 billion. 
These results certainly exceeded expectations. 


According to estimates in the OEEC 
report, total gold and dollar reserves of 
OEEC countries amounted to $12.5 bil- 
lion for the period ending December 1954. 

On United States tariff policy: 

The height of the tariff rates enacted in 
1930 has been drastically reduced—largely 
by tariff concessions negotiated under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934, but 
also in part by the substantial rise in prices 
since the original rates were set which has 
lessened the ad valorem incidence of a num- 
ber of specific duties. The combined effect 
of negotiated reductions and of the price rise 
has been such that the import duties col- 
lected in 1952 were only one-fourth of what 
they would have been under the 1930 tariff 
on the same amount of dutiable imports. A 
number of commodities not produced in the 
United States, or produced in limited quan- 
tities—-amounting to more than half of the 
total imports—are duty free. 


But the restrictions that remain are 
still extensive; and they are largely dis- 
criminatory. Their main impact is on 
imports of manufactured goods from the 
United States and Canada. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, we cannot con- 
tinue a trade policy so patently unfair to 
the American producers who are in the 
export business. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, we cannot con- 
tinue a trade policy that discriminates 
so heavily against American producers 
who are being made bankrupt by their 
inability to meet foreign imports. 

It is my intention to carry on this fight 
as I have for the past 10 years, to safe- 
guard our economy and preserve the jobs 
of our workmen, 


ALARMING CEMENT SHORTAGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order heretofore entered, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reports 
published by the Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior, and 
by businessmen engaged in the sale and 
distribution and in the use of cement 
in construction projects, agree on the 
point that cement is in short supply and 
that the prospect is that the situation 
will become worse before it is relieved. 
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In the press of May 16, 1955—and T 
quote from one of the lead articles ap- 
pearing on the first page of the Journal 
of Commerce of that date—it is stated: 

Cement industry’s big expansion program 
is running a losing race with the increased 
demand. Cement is in tight supply in sey- 
eral parts of the country, particularly in 
Texas and Michigan. And the seasonal peak 
of the demand is yet to come in September 
and October. * * * a 

Right now it looks as though the cement 
industry will be able to ship about 280 mil- 
lion barrels this year, compared with the 
recordbreaking 274 million barrels shipped 
last year. 

Theoretical capacity at the end of last 
year was about 293 million barrels, but the 
industry’s actual shipments have never been 
able to come within about 20 million barrels 
of capacity, owing to strikes, breakdowns of 
equipment, and other interruptions. * * * 

The construction boom * * * will probably 
continue for some years to come. And if 
Congress approves a stepped-up Federal 
highway program, the need for cement will 
continue to rise. * * + 

The cement makers say they are prepared 
to expand capacity further if the road pro- 
gram materializes. 

A survey of individual producers made by 
the Bureau of Mines late last year showed 
that if President Eisenhower's $50 billion, 10- 
year program were approved by Congress, 
the cement industry would be ready to in- 
crease its capacity to 400 million barrels by 
1959, to take care of the demand for cement 
for highways and other uses. 


Now, all of those reports confirm the 
knowledge I have acquired through my 
own observations. Cement is in short 
supply in Texas. The demand is on the 
increase there, according to a report by 
the Bureau of Mines for the month of 
February 1955. 


WHAT ABOUT PLANS FOR EXPANSION? 


What are the plans for meeting this 
increased demand? I do not hear of 
any plans on the part of the leaders of 
the industry to provide an adequate sup- 
ply of cement to meet that increasing 
demand in Texas. Any failure to plan 
for increasing the supply does not de- 
pend upon any lack of raw materials, 
because a cement-producing plant can 
be built in almost any part of the Unit- 
ed States. In the First Congressional 
District of Texas, which I am privileged 
to represent, there are many locations 
where cement plants could be construct- 
ed, particularly in Red River County 
near Clarksville, and where plentiful 
available supplies of raw materials can 
be had. 


INDUSTRY FALLING DOWN ON JOB 


This shortage of cement and the fail- 
ure of the leaders of the industry to ex- 
pand by immediately increasing their 
productive capacity presents an inter- 
esting situation. One would think that 
with the prospect of an increasing mar- 
ket coupled with other profitable aspects 
that lie ahead, these leaders of the in- 
dustry would have so expanded their pro- 
ductive facilities that no shortage of 
cement would exist today. 

AGREEMENT TO PREVENT EXPANSION 

Perhaps the situation is little different 
today from what it was when the Federal 
Trade Commission investigated the ce- 
‘ment industry a few years ago. In the 
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course of its proceeding against the Ce- 
ment Institute and most of the manu- 
facturers of Portland cement in this 
country, the Commission found that the 
leaders of the industry had entered into 
an agreement to avoid increases in pro- 
ductive capacity. The Federal Trade 
Commission found that the leaders of 
the industry had combined to prevent 
others from building cement plants. In 
that connection, I refer to the record 
of the hearings before Subcommittee No. 
1 of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, House of Representatives, regard- 
ing monopolistic and unfair trade prac- 
tices on November 17, 1948. At page 1119 
of the record, there is set forth a por- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
findings of facts in its proceeding in the 
Cement Institute case. Included in those 
findings are the following statements: 
At a meeting of the trustees of the Insti- 
tute on December 7, 1933, it was moved 
that + * it is the position of this Board 
that there should not be any increase of 
productive capacity in any area.” 


In those findings of the Federal Trade 
Commission, reference was also made to 
a public relations expert, Col. John B. 
Reynolds, who was hired by the leaders 
of the cement industry to assist them in 
their campaign to keep new cement 
plants from being constructed. In that 
connection, it was stated that Colonel 
Reynolds had appeared before the Reso- 
lutions Committee of the Cement Insti- 
tute for the purpose of presenting and 
discussing a resolution, which he had 
been requested by officials of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers to 
draft in regard to the policy of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation in ex- 
tending loans to units of industries al- 
ready in a state of excess capacity of 
production. You see, at that time, the 
leaders of the cement industry were com- 
plaining about some price competition 
that had crept into the industry and they 
were claiming that their plight was due 
to the fact that demand had falten off 
some and that the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation should not lend 
money to build new plants. According 
to the findings of the Federal Trade 
Commission: 


The resolutions committee recommended 
the insertion of a resolution in opposition to 
“this harmful practice.” 


Also quoted from page 1121 of the 
record of the hearings before the House 
Small Business Committee on November 
17, 1948, are the following statements 
from the findings of the Federal Trade 
Commission in its Cement Institute case: 


On February 11, 1936, the manager of the 
Washington office of the Portland Cement 
Association wrote the institute in part: 

“Sorry to be delayed in thanking you for 
the material which you so promptly sent 
to us regarding the proposed RFC loan to 
the American Portland Cement Co., at Fore- 
man, Ark.” 

This and other correspondence in the rec- 
ord indicates that the assistance of the 
Portland Cement Association, composed 
largely of members of the institute, was en- 
listed in the opposition to the completion of 
the Foreman plant. This plant was not put 
into operation, 
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In its findings in the Cement Institute 
case, the Commission also quoted from a 
memorandum to the Board of Directors 
of the TVA, dated February 28, 1934, in 
which Dr. Morgan, Chairman of the 
TVA, dealt in detail with a conference he 
had had with leaders of the Cement In- 
stitute. Dr. Morgan had conferred with 
those leaders for the purpose of listen- 
ing to their objections to a proposal that 
TVA build a cement plant. The proposal 
for building that plant had been made 
after TVA had long been unable to ob- 
tain either competitive or reasonable 
bids on the cement, which it was pur- 
chasing for its building program. 

In connection with that conference 
with leaders of the Cement Institute, Dr. 
Morgan reported as follows: 

The personal impression I received from 
listening to them is that, in their opinion, 
uncontrolled price competition in a stable 
industry will tend to destroy that industry, 
that some kind of control is necessary for 
stabilization, and that the cement industry 
has sought to bring about such control; that 
the problem is a difficult one and has not 
been completely worked out, especially in 
its relation to the public. 

MORE CEMENT NOW 


A program should be started at once 
for a substantial increase in cement 
production. Otherwise, the progress and 
expansion of our country will be re- 
tarded. 

We should also consider at least 3 
national superhighways, paid for by 
the Federal Government, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Oceans, and at least 
5 such highways north and south. Any 
debt created for these purposes should 
not bypass the national debt. 

NO TOLL ROADS 


Toll roads must not be permitted. It 
would take 100 years to get rid of them. 
Besides, they create additional unregu- 
lated monopolies within their restricted 
areas and rights-of-way. 


WHOSE CONFERENCE AT THE SUM- 
MIT?—THE RUSSIANS OR FREE 
PEOPLE? 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr: Speaker, a good 
part of our work this week in Congress 
has been devoted to consideration of the 
manpower bill. The reason we have 
given such careful consideration to this 
measure is that we are alert to the im- 
minent threat of Russian communism. 
We know that communism has as its 
unchanging goal the complete domina- 
tion of the entire world and we are 
equally certain that there has been no 
change whatsoever in their objective. 
Since we must be ever alert for a Rus- 
sian sneak attack against the United 
States, I would like to review with you 
and to analyze some of the events which 
have taken place in the world during this 
past week, which have a vital bearing on 
the need for a realistic and adequate 
manpower measure. 

This week it was announced that Mar- 
shal Tito, the Red dictator of Yugoslavia, 
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would entertain in Belgrade some of the 
top dictators from the Kremlin. Mar- 
shal Bulganin and Khrushchev, the sec- 
retary of the Communist Party of Rus- 
sia, will lead the Russian delegation. 
While both the Russians and the Tito 
gang plead that this is just a social visit, 
it is clear that the purpose of this visit 
is to tighten the bond between Moscow 
and Tito, a bond which has never been 
broken despite the loud protestations of 
the faker, Tito. For the past several 
years, I have on many occasions at- 
tempted to warn the American people 
against giving any aid or assistance to 
Tito because he was and always will be 
a Russian agent. Over and over again 
I have said that any aid we give to Tito 
is nothing more than assisting him to 
hold the anti-Communist Croatians, 
Serbs, Slovenes and Montenegrans in 
the slavery of communism. It will not 
be long before those who have played 
a part in giving aid to the Red dictator, 
Tito, will learn the full folly of their acts. 
Tito will soon demonstrate openly his 
unbroken loyalty to the tyrants of the 
Kremlin. 

No doubt you listened to Secretary 
Dulles and President Eisenhower on the 
television on Tuesday evening when they 
discussed the Austrian Treaty and its 
effects on the prospects of peace. I 
listened to that program and felt the 
American people were being misled. 
The Secretary and the President painted 
what most people took to mean a very 
rosy picture on the meaning of the Aus- 
trian Treaty as well as showing undue 
optimism on the future prospects for a 
just and lasting peace. 

I would like to discuss with you some 
elements of the so-called Austrian 
Treaty of Independence which were not 
brought out in the television program by 
Secretary Dulles and the President on 
Tuesday night. They failed to tell the 
American people that the Austrian 
Treaty, by specific sections of it, legal- 
ized the looting by the Russians of over 
$2 billion from the Austrian people 
over the past 10 years, While the treaty 
improperly refers to former German 
assets in Austria, the facts are that these 
assets were Austrian assets which were 
first looted by the Nazis. So now it isa 
case of the Russians looting what the 
Nazis originally looted from the Austrian 
people. In other words it is a clear case 
of a thief stealing from another thief. 

The Austrian Treaty also gives the 
Russians the right by treaty to continue 
a blood-drawing operation on the 
Austrian people for many years to come. 
It authorizes the Russians to maintain 
control over certain basic economic 
enterprises in Austria which indeed 
comprise a large portion of the economic 
bloodstream of Austria. 

The treaty also authorizes the Rus- 
sians to maintain colonies on Austrian 
soil. It allows the Russians to maintain 
a very large contingent of engineers and 
economic specialists who, of course, have 
their families and relatives with them 
living off the fat of the land. 

The very nature of the treaty declares 
‘Austria as a neutral state, that is, a na- 
tion supposedly with no attachments to 
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either the United States and the rest of 
the free world or to Russia and its inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has gone out of his way 
to emphasize that the treaty provides 
Austria with a neutral status very much 
like that which Switzerland has main- 
tained over very many years. 

I would like to point out for you in 
connection with the so-called neutral 
status which is now claimed by the ad- 
ministration for Austria, a few facts 
which indicate the contrary is likely to 
be the case in the end. Austria geo- 
graphically sits in the heart of the Da- 
nubian Basin. Because this is true, Aus- 
tria depends upon the Danube River for 
its commerce, trade, and a large part of 
its revenue. But unfortunately the Dan- 
ube Basin is now occupied mostly by the 
Communists—for example, Tito and the 
Communist rump regimes in Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and 
East Germany. Moreover, the Russians 
have absolute control over all trade and 
commerce plying the Danube River and 
reaching any of the river ports in that 
part of Europe. It is clear to me, there- 
fore, that the Austrian people are eco- 
nomic prisoners of the Russians. It is 
only a matter of time before the Rus- 
sians will make the Austrian people their 
political prisoners. The entire history 
of the Russian Communist conspiracy 
bears evidence to that conclusion. 

In his press conference this week, 
President Eisenhower again discussed 
the prospects of arriving at a modus 
vivendi with the Russian Communists. 
In that connection, he stated that trade 
“is the greatest weapon in the hands of 
the diplomat.” He also states that as 
long as we are not helping the Commu- 
nists’ war-making powers directly we 
should keep an open mind on trade with 
the Russians. What President Eisen- 
hower fails to understand is that trade 
of any materials and commodities with 
the Russians is, in fact, trading in war 
materials. That is so because the Rus- 
sians regard all types of materials and 
commodities or trade in all types of ma- 
terials and commodities as strategic, 
from their point of view. More specifi- 
cally, the Russians regard food as one 
of their most strategic weapons in their 
never-ending fight against the forces of 
freedom. For those who doubt this fact, 
I strongly recommend that they read 
the story of the Russian manmade fam- 
ine in the Ukraine in the years 1932-33 
in which approximately 5 million patri- 
otic Ukrainians were put to death by 
starvation by their Russian occupiers. I 
also suggest that the doubting Thomases 
look up the facts on the Russian man- 
made famine in Turkestan during the 
period between the great wars. As an 
additional point, I remind President 
Eisenhower of certain facts he should 
never forget in connection with the East 
German uprising against the Russians 
on June 17, 1953. I ask, Mr. President, 
Why did the Russians refuse to permit 
us to distribute badly needed food among 
the heroic and patriotic people of East 
Germany, who the whole world knew 
needed this food? ‘There is only one 
answer and that is that the Russians 
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have always regarded food as a political 
weapon—a weapon to subjugate people 
and a weapon to keep the subjugated in 
chains. Since the Russians attach such 
primary significance to commodities such 
as food, anyone can well understand the 
importance they would attach to any 
other types of materials or commodities 
whether they be in surplus supply in the 
United States or for whatever reasons 
may be advanced for developing trade 
with the Kremlin. 

There has also been a great deal of 
talk here in Washington during the past 
week about the conference at the sum- 
mit. Secretary of State Dulles has in- 
formed us of the likelihood of this con- 
ference taking place late in the forth- 
coming summer. Here again the admin- 
istration has misled the American people 
into believing that it is possible to do 
business with the Russian Communists, 
and that a conference of this type holds 
possibilities of developing a formula for 
a just and lasting peace. The entire 
record of any type of conference with 
the Russians as well as any treaties or 
pacts entered into with the Russians in- 
dicate that both conferences and treaties 
are used by Russians simply as weapons 
to attain the never-changing goal of 
world domination which motivates the 
Kremlin. No honest and well-informed 
person can dispute my statement. Pres- 
ident Truman recognized these to be the 
facts and consequently took the position 
that if the Russians had anything to 
contribute to the goal of peace and free- 
dom, they knew where Washington was 
and he was willing to see them in this 
connection at any time. The Republi- 
can administration is certainly doing an 
all-out job to prove the wisdom of Tru- 
man’s policy with respect to the Russians. 

If President Eisenhower feels he has 
to have a meeting with the Russians at 
which he may possibly meet his old 
friend, Zhukov, I would strongly suggest 
the following as guidance for that con- 
ference: 

First, we must regard such a confer- 
ence as nothing more than an oppor- 
tunity for us to spell out for the entire 
world what we stand for and what we 
stand against. In this connection, we 
should make it clear that we stand for 
the rights of all nations, large and small, 
to national self-determination, and the 
natural rights of all people to the basic 
freedoms. We should make it equally 
clear that we stand unqualifiedly 
against any form of colonialism or im- 
perialism and in particular, we will never 
acquiesce to the new Russian colonialism 
which is being carried out under the 
camouflage of Communist imperialism. 

Secondly, a logical follow-up to this 
first condition, we must demand that the 
Communist-enslaved non-Russian na- 
tions be permitted to determine their 
own destiny by the use of free elections, 
including multiple political parties, the 
secret ballot, together with international 
supervision to guard these basic require- 
ments. If we fail to do otherwise, the 
good people of Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Czechia, Slovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, 
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Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, Turke- 
stan, Idel-Ural, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Cossackia, and Russia will look upon 
any United States participation in a 
conference at the so-called summit as 
the failure of the last great hope of 
mankind and a sellout of all those moral 
and political principles which the United 
States has stood for during the 179 years 
of our national existence. 

Thirdly, the Russians must agree to 
dismantling and completely removing 
the Iron Curtain which they have con- 
structed from the Baltic Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean. They must remove the 
minefields, the barbed wire, the vicious 
dogs, the special squads of machine- 
gunners, and all other unnatural bar- 
riers which the Russians have concocted 
in order to divide the world into sepa- 
rate parts. The Russians must agree 
without reservation that the Iron Cur- 
tain is the basic obstacle to true peace 
and freedom. 

Fourthly, we must abide by the proven 
principle of “open covenants openly ar- 
rived at.” There can be no secret 
understandings reached at such a con- 
ference. To insure against this possi- 
bility, the administration should avoid 
being party to any joint communique 
being issued from such a conference be- 
cause the constant Russian demand for 
unanimity would mean that any joint 
communique would serve primarily the 
Kremlin interests. President Eisen- 
hower would be wise to issue his own 
communique, on a day-to-day basis. 
covering developments and any successes 
or failures that might come out of such 
a conference. 

If the administration does engage in 
such a conference as is now contem- 
plated and if it does act within the spirit 
of these recommendations, I would have 
no reservations on our entering into 
such a conference because the possi- 
bility of a sell-out will have been elim- 
inated. Moreover, such a formula as I 
have here outlined would assure us an 
outstanding success in putting across to 
all the people of the world those prin- 
ciples for which we stand and those evils 
we are dedicated to fight against. Such 
a victory as would be ours by pursuing 
the course of action I strongly urge, 
would provide a badly needed stimulant 
and well-deserved encouragement for 
the forces of freedom which exist in 
every nation of the world today. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin), for 1 week, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Morcan (at the request of Mr. 
KELLEY of Pennsylvania), on account of 
official business. 

Mr. FALLON, from May 19 to 24, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, from May 19 to 31, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Fyare (at the request of Mr. 
-ARENDS), indefinitely, on account of offi- 
cial business in district. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Russ and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McDoweE Lt in two instances. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL and to include the text 
of an amendment at that point in the 
Record following the vote on the Barden 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIs. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Asstt (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Petty and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PRICE. 

Mr. Patman in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 211. Joint resolution to confer 
jurisdiction on the Attorney General to de- 
termine the eligibility of certain allens to 
benefit under section 6 of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953, as amended. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 957. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Cristofv, his wife Jordana Dilova Cristofv, 
and his children, George and Daphne-Kre- 
mena Cristofv; 

H. R. 1012. An act for the relief of Federico 
Ungar Finaly; and 

H. R. 1328. An act for the relief of Nicho- 
las John Manticas, Anne Francis Manticas, 
Mary Manticas, and John Manticas. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its previous order, the House 
adjourned until Monday, May 23, 1955, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
818. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
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supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1955 in the amount of $28 million for 
the Veterans’ Administration (H. Doc. No. 
168); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

819. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to equalize certain 
retirement benefits for members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

820. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report on 
the audit of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1954, pursuant to 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 
U. S. C. 53), and the Accounting and Audit- 
ing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

821. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission on the 
study made pursuant to its resolution of 
October 21, 1954, entitled “Corporate Mergers 
and Acquisitions”; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R.4663. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Trinity 
River division, Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia, under Federal reclamation laws; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 602). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PRESTON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 6367. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Commerce and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 603). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Ilinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. H.R.6295. A bill 
to amend section 3 of the Travel Expense 
Act of 1949, as amended, to provide an in- 
creased maximum per diem allowance for 
subsistence and travel expenses, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 604). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 310. Joint 
resolution making additional appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 605). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 6366. A bill to revise, codify, and 
enact into law title 10 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Armed Forces,” and title 32 
of the United States Code, entitled “National 
Guard”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. R. 6367. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6368. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to provide that certain 
individuals who become blind shall be 
deemed to have reached retirement age; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 6369. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to the city of Clarksburg, W. Va., of 
certain property which was donated for use 
in connection with a veterans’ hospital, and 
which is not being so used; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. R. 6370. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Foreign Affairs Strategic 
Advisory Board; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H. R. 6371. A bill to provide that the price 
at which feed and seed is furnished under 
the drought program shall not exceed the 
price at which it is sold abroad under pro- 
grams for developing foreign trade; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 6372. A bill to amend the act of 
July 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681), and the mining 
laws to provide for multiple use of the sur- 
face of the same tracts of the public lands, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6373. A bill to amend the Domestic 
Minerals Program Extension Act of 1953 in 
order to extend the programs to encourage 
the discovery, development, and production 
of certain domestic minerals; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 6374. A bill to repeal legislation re- 
lating to the Gallup-Durango Highway and 
the Gallup-Window Rock Highway at the 
Navaho Indian Reservation; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. R. 6375. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Army to cause a preliminary ex- 
amination and survey in the interest of 
eliminating the water chestnut; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. R. 6376. A bill to provide for the hos- 
pitalization and care of the mentally ill of 
Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 6377. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government; to 
authorize the President to establish the maxi- 
mum number of positions under section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 6378. A bill to amend the act of July 
15, 1940, pertaining to emergency officers’ 
retirement benefits; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 6379. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Army to cause a preliminary 
examination and survey in the interest of 
eliminating the water chestnut; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 6380. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to grant a perpetual 
easement to the Wheatland Water District, 
California, for establishment of a dam and 
reservoir, to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 6381. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, 
to incorporate in the Organic Act of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards the authority 
to use the working capital fund, and to per- 
mit certain improvements in fiscal practices; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H. R. 6382. A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, RODINO: 

H. R. 6383. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6384. A bill to increase the amount 
of articles acquired abroad by residents of 
the United States which may be brought in- 
to the country without payment of duty; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Ar. CANNON: 

H. J. Res. 310. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. Con. Res. 127. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to inviting Spain to become a member 
of NATO; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mrs. CHURCH: Senate Resolution No. 
52 of the 69th General Assembly, State of 
Illinois, adding their approval to the en- 
dorsement of President Eisenhower's pro- 
posed highway program by Governor Strat- 
ton; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Me- 
morial of the House of Representatives of the 
General Court of Massachusetts, to oppose 
legislation to remove the power of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to fix the rate of nat- 
ural gas shipped in interstate commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Missouri, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate money for the 
furtherance of the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, and to enact any and all laws 
consistent with the public power policy of 
the United States to make power available 
to all who need and demand it; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to extend the provisions of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954, as it relates to the special school 
milk program, to the Territory of Hawaii; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6385. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Husham Mofakham Payan; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 6386, A bill for the relief of Stephanos 
J. Cotsoradis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. R. 6387. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Gounari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 6388. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Bursztyn, Mrs. Czarma Bursztyn, and Ber 
Bursztyn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 6389. A bill for the relief of Gordon 
Victor Currie and his wife, Evelyn Edith 
Currie; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. R. 6390. A bill for the relief of Koriku 
Kato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6391. A bill for the relief of Yee Loy 
Foo, also known as Loy Foo Yee, or Ted Yee; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 6392. A bill for the relief of the last 
three surviving members of the Confederate 
States Army; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 6393. A bill for the relief of Clare F. 

Young; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6394. A bill for the relief of Filippo 
Alcolino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6395. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
W. Bevans and others; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 6396. A bill for the relief of Valerie 
Anne Peterson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 6397. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Zbigniew Blichewicz; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 6398. A bill for the relief of George 
Petrolekas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 6399. A bill for the relief of the last 
three surviving members of the Confederate 
States Army; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6400. A bill for the relief of Oscar O. 
Wolfe, Jr., et al.; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6401. A bill for the relief of Georgia 
mon Co.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

280. By Mr. HORAN: Petition of 145 resi- 
dents of the State of Washington urging the 
exercising of the powers of Congress to get 
alcoholic beverage advertising off the air and 
out of the channels of interstate commerce, 
and thus protect the rights of States to pre- 
vent advertising within their borders; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

281. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Wisconsin State Dental Society 
adopted by the house of delegates of the 
Wisconsin society at its meeting in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on April 26, 1955, urging the 
President and the Congress to take appro- 
priate steps to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the new Hoover Commission; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Opposition by Mayors’ Committee to Pro- 
posed Legislation to Destroy Federal 
Regulatory Power Over Interstate Gas 
Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, al- 
though they have not received much at- 
tention in the competition with the well- 
financed publicity drive of the natural 
gas producing industry, the activities of 
the mayors’ committee to oppose legis- 
lation which would destroy Federal reg- 
ulatory power over interstate gas sales 
deserve careful attention of all Members 
of Congress. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a brief statement which I made 
for myself and for the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], in 
introducing the leaders of this mayors’ 
committee to members of the press yes- 
terday, May 18. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the original statement of 
the mayors’ committee on the Harris 
bill and released on April 25, made by 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on behalf of the committee, 
rejecting recently reported, so-called 
compromises, and a list of the members 
of the mayors’ committee, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAuL H. DOUGLAS, IN 
BEHALF OF HIMSELF AND SENATORS HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, ESTES KEFAUVER, AND ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY, May 18, 1955 
The 60 million gas users in America are 

greatly indebted to the city and State offi- 

cials who have been leading the drive against 
exemption legislation that would add hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually to 

America’s gas bills. 

I refer particularly to the mayors’ com- 
mittee to oppose H. R. 4560 and similar ex- 
emption bills, under the able leadership of 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
Mayor David L. Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York, 
the Wisconsin and Michigan officials who 
carried through the successful battles in the 
Phillips case to compel the Federal Power 
Commission to do its regulatory duty, in- 
cluding the Honorable James R. Durfee, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission, and Hon. James H. Lee, assist- 
ant corporation counsel of Detroit, Mich., 
and the leaders and members of the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers. 

These officials have helped to bring the 
facts in the situation and the growing public 
concern over exemption proposals to the at- 
tention of Congress, They have also helped 
to inform the public of the big new raid that 
ane attempted on the consumers” pocket- 


In the face of the well-financed propa- 
ganda drive of the oil and natural gas pro- 


duction industry, the people are fortunate 
to have such able defenders. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF Mayors’ COMMITTEE 
on Naturat Gas, May 18, 1955 

In fighting to protect the consumer in- 
terest on natural gas rates, we believe it is 
absolutely necessary to retain Federal juris- 
diction over the rates charged in the field for 
the major sources of supply of our interstate 
pipelines. Otherwise, a continual rise in field 
prices, such as has already occurred over the 
past 10 years, and which will certainly be 
renewed in the absence of effective Federal 
regulation, will push the consumers’ monthly 
gas bills ever higher and higher. 

It is our position that no legislation is 
presently necessary to permit Federal regu- 
lation fair to both consumer and producer. 
We believe the Federal Power Commission 
should be given a reasonable opportunity to 
administer the powers of regulation over the 
nontransporting producers which the Su- 
preme Court upheld last year. 

While there is a great deal of talk on the 
part of gas and oil industry spokesmen that 
they want to find a reasonable compromise 
on the basic issues involved in this matter, 
we find that all of the so-called compromises 
put forward by the industry spokesmen 
would result in stripping the consumer of 
any effective Federal protection against 
steady and continuing increases in the field 
price of gas. All of the compromising would 
be in one direction—in favor of the pro- 
ducers and against the consumers, for all 
such compromise proposals call for elimina- 
tion of direct regulation of producer sales. 
We reject such compromises. 


STATEMENT OF Mayors’ COMMITTEE To OPPOSE 
THE HARRIS BILL REMOVING POWER OF FED- 
ERAL Power COMMISSION To REGULATE NAT- 
URAL Gas SALES BY PRODUCERS 


On behalf of the committee, Mayor Joseph 
S. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, made the fol- 
lowing statement at the close of an all-day 
conference held in the Jefferson Room of the 
Mayflower Hotel: 

“This group here today represents most of 
the natural gas consumers of the United 
States. 

“Representatives of mayors of more than 
50 cities having a total population of over 30 
million people have been meeting with the 
chief city attorneys and representatives of 
mayors of many other cities, large and small. 
Our purpose has been to organize presenta- 
tion of the consumers’ case against the Har- 
ris bill and similar legislation now pending 
before the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The purpose of 
these bills is to remove the authority pres- 
ently vested in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to ~egulate the price of sales of natural 
gas by producers and gatherers to pipeline 
companies which transmit gas to our city 
borders. 

“Protests against this legislation are na- 
tional in scope. Cities from Oregon to Ala- 
bama, from Louisiana to Massachusetts, have 
joined our committee to oppose this legisla- 
tion. The interests of all gas consumers re- 
quire that it be defeated. 

“Huge increases in the price of natural 
gas during the last few years are largely due 
to the fact that the Federal Power Com- 
mission has heretofore failed to exercise the 
powers given to it by the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938 as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Phillips case. 
If this legislation passes, the power of the 
Federal Power Commission to exercise its 
obvious duty in the consumer interest will 
be removed. Gas bills all over the country 


will inevitably increase in an aggregate of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 
“Experience has amply demonstrated that 
the unregulated operation of the law of 
supply and demand with respect to a na- 
tional resource in as short supply as natural 
gas, whose ownership is monopolistic in 
character, results in one thing only: higher 
prices to consumers and unwarranted profits 
to the big oil companies of the country who 
control over a third of the supply of natural 


gas. 

“It is clear that regulation of the profits of 
pipeline companies and retail distributors 
of natural gas is not enough. The weak link 
in the armor of consumer protection is fail- 
ure to regulate the initial sale from pro- 
ducer or gatherer to pipeline company. 

“A priceless national resource such as 
natural gas affected as it is with a public 
interest and in increasingly short supply 
must be subject to effective regulation from 
wellhead to the tip of the burner if the inter- 
est of the average American consumer is to 
be adequately protected. 

“We are accordingly united in our opposi- 
tion to legislation which would remove this 
key protection to the consumer which exists 
in the present law.” 


MEMBERS OF Mayors’ COMMITTEE To OPPOSE 
H. R. 4560 AND SIMILAR EXEMPTION BILLS 
(CITIES WITH POPULATIONS OvER 100,000) 
Philadelphia, Pa., Joseph S. Clark, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., David L. Lawrence, 

New York, N. Y., Robert F. Wagner. 

Akron, Ohio, Leo Berg. 

Baltimore, Md., Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr. 

Birmingham, Ala., J. W. Morgan. 

Boston, Mass., John B. Hynes, 

Bridgeport, Conn., Jasper McLevy. 

Bufalo, N. Y., Steven Pankow. 

Cambridge, Mass., John J. Foley. 

Camden, N. J., George E. Brunner, 

Chicago, Ill., Richard J. Daley. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Carl W. Rich. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Anthony J. Celebrezze. 

Columbus, Ohio, Maynard E. Sensenbren- 
ner. 

Denver, Colo., Quigg Newton. 

Detroit, Mich., Albert E. Cobo. 

Duluth, Minn., George D. Johnson. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Nicholas Sylvester LaCorte. 

Erie, Pa., Arthur J. Gardner. 

Fall River, Mass., John F, Kane, 

Flint, Mich., George M. Algoe. 

Gary, Ind., Peter Mandich. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., George W. Welsh 

(city manager). 

Jersey City, N. J., Bernard Berry. 
Kansas City, Kans., Paul F. Mitchum. 
Knoxville, Tenn., George R. Dempster. 
Louisville, Ky., Andrew Broaddus. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Frank P. Zeidler. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Eric G. Hoyer. 
Montgomery, Ala., W. A. Gayle. 
Nashville, Tenn., Ben West. 

Newark, N. J., Leo P. Carlin. 

New Bedford, Mass., Arthur N. Harriman. 
New Haven, Conn., Richard C. Lee. 
New Orleans, La., deLesseps S. Morrison, 
Paterson, N. J., Lester F. Titus. 
Portland, Oreg., Fred L. Peterson. 
Providence, R. I., Walter H. Reynolds. 
Richmond, Va., Thomas P. Bryan. 
Rockford, III., Milton Lundstrom. 
Sacramento, Calif., H. H. Hendren. 
Springfield, Mass., Daniel Brunton, 

St. Louis, Mo., Raymond R. Tucker. 

St. Paul, Minn., Joseph E. Dillon, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Donald H. Mead. 
Tampa, Fla., Curtis Hixon. 

Toledo, Ohio, Ollie Czelusta. 

Utica, N. Y., Boyd E. Golder. 
Waterbury, Conn., Raymond E. Snyder. 
Yonkers, N. Y., Kristen Kristensen. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Frank X. Kryzan. 
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Winning the Cold War 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Sunday evening, May 15, the distin- 
guished majority leader, the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Jounson], delivered 
the main address at a dinner honoring 
Gen. David Sarnoff in New York. 

The majority leader directed his re- 
marks not only in tribute to a very dis- 
tinguished American, General Sarnoff, 
but also to the great issue of foreign 
policy and national security. Taking 
appropriate note of General Sarnoff's 
recent document concerning a program 
for winning the cold war, the majority 
leader stated a philosophy and program 
which merit the immediate attention of 
the executive branch of our Government, 
as well as the attention of the Congress. 

I consider the address by the Senator 
from Texas one of the most important 
public pronouncements in recent years. 
It calls for a new dimension in our ef- 
forts to check and roll back Communist 
imperialism, namely, a political offensive 
directed and guided by competent ex- 
perts in the field of political strategy 
and psychology. 

The Senator’s speech is must read- 
ing. It is a priority policy document. 
It lays the basis for a reevaluation of 
our national security policy. I commend 
it to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WINNING THE CoLD WAR 
(Address by Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Of 

Texas, at dinner honoring Gen. David Sar- 

noff, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, 

N. Y., May 15, 1955) 

General Sarnoff, Mr. Baruch, Mr. Swope, 
Dr. Bunche, honored guests, in a very real 
sense we are here tonight to pay tribute to 
America. 

The strength of a country lies in its peo- 
ple. A country that can list Gen. David Sar- 
nof among its leaders need not fear the 
future. 

It is difficult for me to think of America 
without General Sarnoff. He is one man 
who has given as much to his country as he 
has received. 

A DEBT REPAID 

He may owe a part of his eminence to the 
opportunities which this land afforded. But 
whatever the debt, it has been repaid—un- 
stintingly, ungrudgingly, and with compound 
interest. 

No man feels a greater sense of obligation. 
And no man is more willing to serve; more 
eager to sacrifice; more anxious to set aside 
his personal affairs when duty calls, in war 
or in peace. 

His industrial leadership has been vital 
in bringing electronics from the laboratory 
into our daily lives. 

His company is almost as fully engaged in 
defense work as the Defense Department it- 
self. 
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He has been the adviser of Presidents, and 
he has never withheld his talent because of 
partisan motives. 

This is the record of a man who has risen 
to the top through his own unaided efforts. 
He asked only for opportunity. He supplied 
his own brains, his own efforts, his own 
muscles, 

THE REAL TEST 


I feel humble tonight that I have the privi- 
lege of paying tribute to such a man. I feel 
even more humble because I find myself in 
the company of some of our greatest Ameri- 
cans. 

Here tonight is Herbert Bayard Swope, a 
towering figure of journalism, and one of the 
most forceful thinkers of our times; Bernard 
Baruch, America’s financial genius, and ad- 
viser to Presidents; Dr. Ralph Bunche, who 
brought to diplomacy the very finest of the 
heart and soul of America. 

It is the real test of General Sarnoff that 
such men are not only willing but eager to 
appear tonight to honor him, 

COLD-WAR BLUEPRINT 

Over the years, I have drawn freely upon 
General Sarnoff for ideas. He has never 
been lacking, never failed to be stimulating. 
But his greatest effort may be the cold-war 
blueprint published last Tuesday, a blue- 
print which has been endorsed in its basic 
elements by the President. 

It points the way to a solution of the 
greatest problem before our people. 

We are living in a great crisis period of 
freedom. The decisions of the next few years, 
possibly of the next few months, may decide 
our fate for centuries. 

It is nothing new in history for freedom 
to be threatened. But the magnitude of the 
present threat has no precedent. 

Never before has there been a time when 
so many people were mobilized and dedicated 
to one objective, the overthrow of liberty. 


A PARTIAL RESPONSE 


In part, we have responded to this threat 
capably and well. We have constructed a 
military machine to devastate an attacking 
enemy. We have built military alliances 
that, at least since the Paris accords, are 
strong and enduring. 

But in other respects, we are still groping. 
We have prepared for hot war. But we have 
failed to grasp the essential nature of the 
cold war and to form the strategy to con- 
duct it. 

Our resources have been mobilized pri- 
marily against military aggression. We can- 
not, and should not, relax such efforts. 

But the method of cold war is political 
aggression, and in this field atomic bombs 
and jet planes are scant protection. 

DEADLY AND DECISIVE 

A cold war is just as deadly, just as decisive, 
as hot war. But it is fought on different 
battlefields and with different weapons. Even 
when cold war turns hot, on a local scale, 
we find the terrifying weapons of modern 
science almost useless, 

Atomic bombs did not shield the free 
Republic of Korea. Hydrogen warfare did not 
save Northern Vietnam, and may not save 
the balance of southeast Asia. 

And all the powers of nuclear physics will 
not recover for freedom the vast territory 
of China. 

THE SOURCE OF POWER 


Somewhere along the line, we have forgot- 
ten a fundamental. It is that power ulti- 
mately rests with the people. Unless we win 
them to our side, we are lost. 

In recent months, we have been preoccu- 
pied with the problem of Asia. We have 
awakened to the fact that this great conti- 
nent—which many think was humanity’s 
cradle—may also be humanity’s grave. 

We have argued the military problems of 
this huge land mass. We have discussed 
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bases and soldiers as though the issue were 
a tactical exercise at a military war college. 

But we did not awaken to the true key to 
Asiatic victory until the Bandung Confer- 
ence. It was there that we learned that the 
ultimate decision will be made by the people 
themselves. 

We discovered that freedom in Asia had 
friends—and able, forceful leaders. It is to 
our discredit that we did not know this 
earlier. It will be to our destruction if we 
fail to move on their side. 


A SNARL OR A SMILE 


In recent weeks, the Soviet Union has 
astounded the world by moving—at least in 
words—to ease some of the tensions building 
up to world war III. 

We would be soft minded to accept those 
words at face value. They must be tested 
to the last degree to determine whether fair 
words will be backed by fair deeds. 

It is possible that they are not in good 
faith—that they do not want to abandon 
the threat of military aggression. 

But there is an even more subtle possibil- 
ity. It is that the Communists have decided 
to ease world tensions so they can concen- 
trate on the purely political struggle at 
which they are so adept. 

Could it be that they have set aside the 
weapons of hot war—which must be hurled 
with a snarl—in favor of the weapons of cold 
war—which can be delivered with a smile? 

Could it be that they have decided that 
nothing can emerge from hydrogen war ex- 
cept the total destruction of both capitalism 
and communism? 

If that is the case, we must be prepared for 
a full-scale cold war—admittedly more de- 
sirable than hot war. We must be as fully 
armed for the ideological as for the thermo- 
nuclear struggle. 

THE PRIZE OF VICTORY 

We must launch the greatest political 
offensive in history. And we must mobilize 
all our people behind it. 

The objectives of that offensive should be 
peace and the preservation of freedom. The 
only alternatives are hot war and the de- 
struction of liberty. 

The prize is the good will of the vast mul- 
titude of people not only in Asia but 
throughout the world who are still uncom- 
mitted. They are the great jury who will 
decide the fate of this planet. 


A PLANNED OFFENSIVE 
The offensive itself can take many forms. 
We must get out in the marketplace of 

ideas and compete for the minds of men. 

We must be ready to help those who will 
fight for freedom and build for freedom 
both inside and outside the Iron Curtain. 

We must be as fearless in accepting the 
realities of peace as we should be in accept- 
ing the realities of war. 

And at no time should we be afraid to ex- 
plore any step which will bring us closer 
to peace and dignity. 

It is not enough to say that Communists 
are treacherous. We must demonstrate their 
treachery by contrast—in deeds—to our own 
good faith. 

It is not enough to say that Communists 
seek to enslave humanity. We must hold 
forth an alternative—freedom, not under 
our rule, but with our help. 

It is not enough to say that Communists 
are driving the world to war. We must show 
that we are trying to lead the world to peace. 

There is nothing new in these ideas. There 
would be something new if they were car- 
ried into action on the necessary scale. 


THE FIRST STEP 


The first step must be the formation of 
a general staff for the cold war—a general 
staff that would have the same role in our 
political offensive that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff would play in a military offensive. 
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It should be more than just a collection 
of department heads meeting to discuss their 
individual problems. 

This staff could direct and coordinate the 
weapons of cold war—diplomatic, economic, 
propaganda. It could advise the President 
directly on the many questions upon which 
he now receives a bewildering number of 
estimates and advice. 

It could help him decide whether Matsu 
and Quemoy are worth the risk of losing 
our allies. 

It could help him decide the extent to 
which our country should participate in such 
meetings as the Bandung Conference. 

It could help him to decide when and 
where we should encourage resistance and 
how we can help captured people stave off 
the assault on their minds. 


AN OVERBURDENED MAN 


These issues are now discussed far too 
much in a vacuum. The burden of decision 
is loaded entirely on the shoulders of one 
man—the President—and he has little help 
in weighing the many factors against each 
other. 

It may be that atomic and hydrogen war 
will never come to this earth. We would 
be foolish to assume that it will not hap- 
pen. But we would be equally foolish to 
ignore the other possibility. 

Our atomic and hydrogen muscles are 
strong and growing stronger. But they do 
not defend against infiltration and political 
aggression. 

MUCH TO PRESERVE 

We have much to save, much to preserve. 
It would be folly if we failed to save and 
failed to preserve because we had placed our 
faith in military strength alone. 

If David Sarnoff has provided us with a 
clue to the answer—and I believe he has— 
he will have demonstrated once again that 
free men can always conquer tyranny. 

From the brains of such men we can al- 
ways draw vital ideas. This world, which 
is so precious, can and will be saved, and 
this Nation will enjoy a new lease on life. 


Chemical Progress Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
week we observe Chemical Progress 
Week. I would like to congratulate the 
men and women of the chemical indus- 
try whose contributions to the increased 
standard of living enjoyed by their fel- 
lowmen cannot be overestimated. The 
growth of the manufacture of chemicals 
and allied products has been phenom- 
enal. Since 1939 it has increased four- 
fold and is now our sixth largest indus- 
try. The development of products and 
research during the past 25 years has 
been inspiring. 

The welfare of the people of the world 
is evidenced in many, many dramatic 
ways through the progress of the chem- 
ical industry. Chemicals have made 
possible the increased production of food 
at lower costs through the use of fer- 
tilizers and insecticides. Better ways of 
preserving foods through packaging and 
freezing have been found. The progress 
of the chemical industry in the field of 
wearing apparel has helped make the 
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people in America the best dressed in 
the world. The manmade fibers are in 
greater and greater use. Its great con- 
tribution in the field of medicine is called 
to our attention through the successful 
use of antibiotics, drugs, and methods of 
disease prevention. Modern means of 
transportation and communication are 
dependent upon the chemical industry 
for the parts that make up this technical 
equipment are made from chemical de- 
rivatives. And more and more each day 
the building materials used in housing 
America and the world benefit by the 
genius of the chemical world. 

This industry plays a great part in the 
economy and welfare of my district. 
Wilmington, Del., often called the 
chemical capital of the world, is justly 
proud of such concerns as E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours, Hercules Powder Co., the 
Atlas Powder Co., and others. The same 
11,000 chemical producers throughout 
the broad expanse of our Nation are 
doing their part to make the chemical 
industry a most important part of our 
lives. 


Chemical Progress Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that this week 
has been designated by the chemical 
industry as Chemical Progress Week, 
which is sponsored by the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association in an endeavor 
to emphasize the importance of this in- 
dustry to our national welfare. 

This week has been emphasized in var- 
ious parts of the country by the chemical 
industry and is the second annual ob- 
servance. 

The educational program is being car- 
ried out at the community level by people 
of the industry in plants, laboratories, 
and sales offices within the communities 
having chemical industries. This rep- 
resents the largest single educational 
program ever attempted by the chemi- 
cal industry. 

I am particularly interested in the ob- 
servance of this week due to the location 
within my district of a number of im- 
portant chemical plants which serve the 
country by the production of many use- 
ful products. Virginia has a particular- 
ly eventful history in relation to the 
chemical industry. The industry is a 
part of Virginia’s heritage. In 1608, the 
year following the founding of James- 
town, the first chemical plant went into 
operation in Virginia. This was a glass 
factory. Virginia’s first exports that 
year included glass, pitch, tar, and pot- 
ash—all products of the infant chemical 
industry. 

Today the chemical industry in Vir- 
ginia is one of the most important indus- 
trial developments in our State. In 1953 
all chemical-industry employers in Vir- 
ginia gave employment to 42,012 men 
and women and paid about $175 million 
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in wages and salaries. The industry 
produced during 1953 chemical prod- 
ucts valued at nearly $1 billion. Vir- 
ginia is ranked ninth among chemical- 
producing States and gives evidence 
of continued progress along this line. 
In November of last year, according to a 
survey, Virginia during the preceding 12 
months had completed $36,400,000 in 
new chemical construction and had an- 
other $38,500,000 worth of construction 
underway and $13 million more being 
planned. Today the chemical industry 
is the Nation’s fourth largest in terms of 
assets; employs approximately 800,000 
persons at over 11,000 plant locations; 
and averages approximately $21 billion 
in annual sales. 

In connection with the observance of 
Chemical Progress Week, I wish to pay 
particular tribute to the splendid pro- 
grams of development in the plants lo- 
cated at Hopewell, Va., which is in my 
congressional district. The production 
carried on by the Hercules Powder Co., 
Continental Can Co., Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America, and the national ani- 
line division of the Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. is of tremendous value to the 
economic stability of our State. In ad- 
dition to the tremendous economic ad- 
vantages brought about by the employ- 
ment of more than 5,000 people in the 
Hopewell area, these plants and their 
leadership have rendered a commendable 
service in the way of community rela- 
tionships in that section of the State. 
The men and women associated with 
these firms have not only contributed of 
their time and effort in the promotion of 
the industrial development of Virginia, 
but have also stepped into various other 
walks of life to make a valuable contri- 
bution to the welfare of our people. I 
feel that their efforts are typical of those 
put * by the chemical industry as a 
whole. 


A Regrettable Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks, 
I deeply regret the decision of the Presi- 
dent to veto the postal pay bill reported 
by the conference committee and ap- 
proved by overwhelming vote both in 
the Senate and the House. 

Anyone can take some artificial date 
and say that, compared with that date, 
the pay of postal and of other Govern- 
ment workers has been raised ade- 
quately, and that an 8.8 percent pay rise 
now is too much. 

Across the past 20 years, however, the 
pay scales of Government employees, 
whether postal or classified, have fallen 
proportionately behind the pay scales 
of industry and other private employ- 
ment. It is not just a matter of juggling 
figures and job descriptions and saying, 
as the veto message said, that the 8.8 
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percent bill was not “necessary either 
from the standpoint of pay for compar- 
able work or from the standpoint of 
increase in the cost of living.“ 

From the standpoint of maintaining 
proper relations between the rising 
scales in private employment and the 
pay of postal workers, the 8.8 percent bill 
was fully justified. A 10 percent bill 
would have been justified, and there are 
no figures available to the Post Office 
Department to refute it. 

We have often heard the President 
proclaim as his philosophy the doctrine 
that the Government should be conserv- 
ative in economic and fiscal matters but 
liberal in its attitude toward people. 
Where was the liberalism, or the liberal- 
ity if that is the word, toward postal 
workers, and toward the classified work- 
ers of the Federal Government who wait 
in turn? 

I repeat, I regret the veto. I think it 
was unwise and ungenerous, that it im- 
poses a continuing inequity on postal 
and classified workers. A philosophy 
proclaiming itself as liberal toward peo- 
ple is all very well, but it ought to be 
more than a slogan. 


Robinson-Patman Act Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress, I am told, are receiving a 
lot of letters about H. R. 11 and S. 11, 
which provides for an amendment to the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

This bill is now receiving consideration 
in the Judiciary Committees of both 
Houses. It is very important that this 
bill become law at the earliest possible 
date. Independent business and small 
businesses in particular need this bill 
enacted into law more than any other 
one time at this particular time. It will 
determine whether many of them stay 
in business or go out of business. 

In the House the following Members 
are coauthors and cosponsors of the bill: 
Hon. Cart ALBERT, Oklahoma; Hon. HUGH 
J. ADDONIZIO, New Jersey; Hon. WAYNE 
N. ASPINALL, Colorado; Hon. CLEVELAND 
M. Battery, West Virginia; Hon. JOHN A. 
BLaTrNIK, Minnesota; Hon. RICHARD BOLL- 
ING, Missouri; Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 
Louisiana; Hon. USHER BURDICK, North 
Dakota; Hon. ROBERT C. Byrp, West 
Virginia; Hon. CLIFFORD Davis, Tennes- 
see; Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, Michigan; 
Hon. THOMAS J. Dopp, Connecticut; Hon. 
CLYDE DOYLE, California; Hon. Herman 
P. EBERHARTER, Pennsylvania; Hon. JOE 
L. Evins, Tennessee; Hon. DANIEL J. 
FLoop, Pennsylvania; Hon. SAMUEL N. 
FRIEDEL, Maryland; Hon. EDWARD A. GAR- 
Marz, Maryland. Hon. Don HAYWORTH, 
Michigan; Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, Cali- 
fornia; Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, Wisconsin; 
Hon. EUGENE J. Kron, New York; Hon. 
AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, Pennsylvania; 
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Hon. Ceci R. Kne, California; Hon. 
HENDERSON LANHAM, Georgia; Hon. JOHN 
LESINSKI, JR., Michigan; Hon. GEORGE S. 
Lonc, Louisiana Hon. EUGENE J. Mc- 
CARTHY, Minnesota; Hon. THADDEUS M. 
Macurowicz, Michigan; Hon. Don MAG- 
Nuson, Washington; Hon. LEE METCALF, 
Montana; Hon. GEORGE MILLER, Cali- 
fornia; Hon. THomas E. Morean, Penn- 
Sylvania; Hon. Joun E. Moss, JR., Cali- 
fornia; Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, New 
York; Hon. Tuomas J. O’Brien, Illinois; 
Hon. James G. Potx, Ohio; Hon. ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL, JR., New York; Hon. 
MELVIN PRICE, Illinois; Hon. Henry S. 
Reuss, Wisconsin; Hon. GEORGE M. 
Robs, Pennsylvania; Hon. KENNETH 
A. ROBERTS, Alabama; Hon. PETER W. 
Ropino, JR., New Jersey; Hon. Byron 
G. Rocks, Colorado; Hon. WALTER 
Rocers, Texas; Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
California; Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
California; Hon. Bog Srkes, Florida; 
Hon. B. F. Sisk, California; Hon. T. A. 
THOMPSON, Louisiana; Hon. Homer 
THORNBERRY, Texas; Hon. Harrison A. 
WILLIAMS, JR., New Jersey; Hon. JOHN 
BELL WILLIAMS, Mississippi; and Hon. 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Wisconsin. 

In addition, the following Members 
have introduced bills of their own, iden- 
tical with H. R. 11: Hon. CHET HOLI- 
FIELD, California, H. R. 2850; Hon. Har- 
RISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., New Jersey, H. R. 
2690; and Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, JR., 
Michigan, H. R. 2611. 

It is my suggestion that any Member 
who desires to do so may become a co- 
author of the bill by allowing his name 
to be used for that purpose or he may 
introduce a bill himself. 


Insurance Against Blindness Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill in the House of 
Representatives which I have entitled 
the “Insurance Against Blindness Act.” 
The measure seeks to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to aid the blind. 

Specifically, the bill provides that any 
individual working in an industry which 
is covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance would, upon the onset of blind- 
ness, be deemed fully insured and to have 
reached retirement age. Under these 
circumstances, a person losing his sight 
from any cause and in any way while em- 
ployed in a so-called covered occupation 
shall be entitled to full benefits and 
eligible to receive monthly payments un- 
der the social security system from the 
time such blindness occurred. 

I am informed that approximately 12,- 
000 persons in the United States go blind 
each year due to various reasons and 
causes. This means that under my bill 
approximately that number of persons 
would start receiving “insurance against 


blindness” benefits in any one year. At 


the same time, it must be emphasized 
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that these payments would not be in the 
nature of a grant; they would constitute 
an annuity which the individual bought 
and paid for, and which would be pay- 
able without any restrictions in the event 
the individual becomes blind. In other 
words, it would be an insurance propo- 
sition similar to that of the individual 
who is paying premiums toward a paid- 
up policy. 

Under my bill, anyone who has four 
quarters or more of coverage under the 
Social Security Act and then becomes 
blind would be entitled to this insurance. 
The four quarters need not necessarily be 
of continuous service in 1 year, but 
may be acquired over a period of years. 
Where an individual ceases to be blind 
and becomes rehabilitated, no benefits 
shall be paid until he reaches the regular 
retirement age of 65. 

A blinded person, particularly a newly 
blinded person, should be given every 
encouragement to become employed and 
to attempt to become self-sufficient. In 
order to lend such encouragement, the 
bill provides that the individual would 
not lose any benefits under the social- 
security system due to the earning capac- 
ity which he might develop in time. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposals contained 
in my bill have been endorsed by the 
American Foundation for the Blind and 
also by the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, an organization 
composed of individuals serving the 
blind. Miss Helen Keller is associated 
with the aforementioned foundation as 
counselor of the Bureau of National and 
International Relations. 

Incidentally, I am sure all my col- 
leagues will be interested to learn that 
Miss Keller, who is one of the great pio- 
neers in the world for the blind, will be 
75 years old on June 27 of this year. She 
has just completed a long tour through- 
out the Orient and is known to the whole 
world as a “good will ambassador” for 
the cause of the blind. 

Mr. Speaker, I can think of no finer 
birthday greeting and gift to Miss Keller 
than the adoption of my bill to provide 
insurance against blindness for those 
who will be needing it in the years ahead. 
I urge you to take early and favorable 
action on this measure. 


Revision and Codification of the Military 
Laws of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
to revise, codify, and enact title 10 of 
the United States Code, entitled “Armed 
Forces,” and title 32, entitled “National 
Guard,” H. R. 6366, which I have just 
introduced, codifies the great bulk of 
the statutory law dealing with the mili- 
tary aspects of national defense. This 
bill grew out of a project initiated by 
the Department of the Army and 
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launched in March 1948 under the ini- 
tial leadership of Col. Alfred C. Bowman 
of the Judge Advocate General’s Corps. 
As part of a larger undertaking began 
by Congress in 1946 to revise and enact 
each of the 50 titles of the United States 
Code, the work has gone forward under 
the close supervision of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in particular under its 
Subcommittee on the Revision of the 
Laws. Of immeasurable help to the Sub- 
committee on the Revision of the Laws 
in its work was its Law Revision Counsel, 
Dr. Charles J. Zinn. The bill has been 
submitted as an executive proposal of the 
Department of Defense and has been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The proposed text of the new titles is 
a thorough rearrangement and restate- 
ment, in simpler and clearer form, of 
existing military law of general signifi- 
cance, Perhaps its biggest contribution 
is to eliminate a great mass of dead, 
executed, and obsolete law. The result 
of this codification will be the elimina- 
tion of countless hours and the great 
expense which would otherwise continue 
to be necessary to search and interpret 
the existing mass of military laws. 

However, the bill is not intended to 
change, in any respect, the substance of 
the law now in force. All suggested 
substantive improvements in existing 
law have been faithfully reserved for 
future consideration by the particular 
committees of the Congress which have 
jurisdiction over the subject matter con- 
cerned. 

The military codification bill was pre- 
pared by a group of very capable legal 
draftsmen in the Department of Defense. 
Special, high commendation is owed to 
the following: 

For the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense: Dr. F. Reed Dickerson, LL. B., 
Harvard, J. S. D., Columbia, former As- 
sistant Counsel, Office of the Legislative 
Counsel, House of Representatives, and 
author of the recent book, Legislative 
Drafting. 

For the Department of the Army: Col. 
Archibald King, LL. B., Harvard, LL. D., 
Boston University; Lt. Col. Joseph P. 
Ramsay, LL. B., Harvard. 

For the Department of the Navy: Lt. 
Col. George M. Lhamon, United States 
Marine Corps, LL. B., George Washing- 
ton; Comdr. Enser W. Cole, LL. B., North 
Carolina, LL. M., George Washington; 
Comdr. Katherine E. Shilling, LL. B., 
George Washington; Lt. Comdr. Charles 
J. Murphy, LL. B., Fordham. 

For the Department of the Air Force: 
Mr. James B. Minor, LL. B., George 
Washington, former Assistant Counsel, 
Office of Legislative Counsel of the Sen- 
ate, former Legislative Counsel, War As- 
sets Administration; Mr. Allan J. Mor- 
rison, LL. B., Boston College. 

During their long period of intensive 
and painstaking participation, these at- 
torneys have devoted their efforts ex- 
clusively to the preparation of this bill. 
In this endeavor they received valuable 
assistance from a number of other at- 
torneys from the three military depart- 
ments and from the National Guard. 
Although it is not practicable to men- 
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tion them all by name at this time, their 
contribution is gratefully acknowledged. 

I certainly hope that this proposed 
legislation will receive the prompt at- 
tention of the Congress. 


A Tribute to Dr. Philip A. Traynor, For- 
mer Member of Congress and Distin- 
guished Citizen of the State of Dela- 


ware, Upon the Occasion of the Cele- 
bration of His 81st Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride that I join 
with the members of the Santa Maria 
Council, Knights of Columbus, Wilming- 
ton, Del., in paying tribute to Dr. Philip 
A. Traynor, a former Member of this 
great body, on the occasion of his 81st 
birthday. 

Dr. Traynor was born in Wilmington, 
May 31, 1874. As a youth he gained 
recognition as an athlete of considerable 
merit, and rode and trained horses for 
his father. He was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania with a degree 
in dental surgery, and has since been a 
very highly skilled and kindly dentist. 

He is the oldest living and continuous 
member of St. Peter’s Cathedral Parish 
from which he has never moved. He will 
long be remembered for his unselfish 
devotion to the poor and in his charity 
has administered to the dental needs 
of the schoolchildren of St. Peter’s with- 
out charge for over 40 years. 

He was a member of the Delaware 
State Militia for 3 years and served in 
the Spanish-American War. 

In 1940 he was elected Representative 
at Large from Delaware to the 77th Con- 
gress. In 1942, seeking reelection, he 
was defeated. However, in 1944 he was 
reelected to the 79th Congress, but was 
again defeated in 1946 for the 80th Con- 
gress. Among his many achievements 
while serving the people of his State was 
his great effort in securing the passage 
of a bill for the construction of the Dela- 
ware River Bridge. He served on the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee 
and introduced the bill for the first 
postal increase. During the housing 
shortage in Washington Dr. Traynor 
commuted daily from Wilmington and 
continued to do so in spite of a painful 
accident in which he suffered a broken 
shoulder. 

Dr. Traynor is considered the father of 
Columbianism in Delaware, since he 
signed the Santa Maria charter on De- 
cember 13, 1896, and thus formed the 
first council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus in Delaware. He is the lone sur- 
viving signer of the charter, and his in- 
terest in this organization has never fal- 
tered. Dr. Traynor is also a 50-year 
member of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
and is still an active Democrat. 
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It has been my good fortune to have 
known Dr. Traynor for a number of 
years. He has been a good friend and 
loyal citizen of his State and Nation. 
As a lifelong and ardent Democrat, he 
has always given of his time and effort 
for the best interests of his party; how- 
ever, he has never allowed his partisan- 
ship to becloud his good judgment in 
supporting legislation in the Congress of 
the United States that was for the best 
interests of all of the people. Dr. 
Traynor was well equipped to use his 
good judgment when questions of public 
welfare were to be decided. He has 
been one of the people, and his life is 
a living example of dedication to the wel- 
fare of his fellowmen. 


Protect the Family Farm Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gresswoman from Minnesota IMrs. 
Knutson] has recently had published 
in Better Farming magazine for June 
1955, a most interesting and heart- 
searching article containing the views of 
farm women around the country who are 
concerned about the survival of family 
type farming. 

In our attempts in Congress to arrive 
at a comprehensive farm program that 
will conserve the best elements of agri- 
culture, uppermost of which is the farm 
family, I recommend this article Protect 
the Family Farm Now to the Members 
of this body. 

I also call your attention to a prize- 
winning letter from Mrs. John Gold- 
mark of Double J Ranch, Okanagan, 
Wash., which was inspired by the elec- 
tion to Congress of the Farm Woman’s 
Congresswoman and the first woman to 
sit on the House Agriculture Committee, 
Mrs. KNUTSON: 

FarM WOMEN TELL WHY WE Must Ficut To 
PROTECT THE FAMILY Farm Now 
(By Representative Cora KNUTSON, Member, 
House Committee on Agriculture) 

The invitation, extended through Better 
Farming, to the farm women of America to 
write to me about their problems and their 
ideas for making farm living a better living, 
brought a response that has fairly over- 
whelmei me, Letters have come from farm 
homes in 45 different States. 

I have read all of them. They tell a story 
I wish every public official and every Member 
of Congress could know and feel as I do now, 
The spirit and courage they reflect, the brave 
struggle to stay in farming during these dif- 
ficult times, make me prouder than ever that 
I have the opportunity to represent the farm 
women of this country. They show clearly 
why we must take up the fight to protect the 
family-type farm. Some excerpts from the 
letters tell all this better than I can. 

“I washed today,” wrote Mrs. Jerry Urbanek 
of Lusk, Wyo. “With the aid of an electric 
washing machine and REA power I washed 
quickly, but my washing machine is a sec- 
ondhand model and so ancient that I catch 
the oil which drips from the motor in a can. 
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I hold the wringer together with one hand 
while I feed in the clothes with the other. 
Dangerous, perhaps, but it will be a long 
time before I can afford another. 

“My husband and I have been farming for 
25 years. I do a man’s work in the fields 
because we cannot afford hired labor. We 
have a capital outlay of $45,000 invested in 
900 acres of land, a full set of machinery 
and 44 head of cattle. Until 2 years ago we 
were out of debt. Last year we planted 200 
acres of grain and harvested enough to get 
our seed back because of drought. We cut 
enough hay for our cattle and we're more 
fortunate than others, who have been buying 
hay at $40 a ton to keep their foundation 
stock. 

“I like farming, but my husband and I 
worked 4,800 hours at farm work last year, 
for which we cannot show 1 cent of re- 
muneration. While we were working we 
were also wearing out high-priced machinery 
and receiving less than 2 percent on the 
capital we had invested. We could have 
taken the loss of our grain crop without 
going into debt if the prices of the cattle 
we sold had been in line with the prices 
we had to pay for the necessities we bought.” 

Mrs. John E. Allen, of Mobeetie, Tex., tells 
of the situation from another angle of farm- 
ing. 

“We have 200 acres, 75 seeded to improved 
pasture. We raise and put up our own silage, 
raise our own grain, have a 50-cow herd 
and raise our own replacements. We are 
working hard to organize and establish a 
producer association to protect us against 
the big handlers, As it is now they can test 
and weigh our milk any way they like. A 
number of dairymen have had to take what 
they could get for their investments and 
quit. On our own herd we received $2,000 
less money in 1954 for more milk shipped 
than in 1953. But the consumer paid the 
same price for what he bought, and our feed, 
groceries, and clothing were even higher.” 

The same experience is told in a letter 
from Mrs. Floyd Waldo, Route 3, Winona, in 
my own State of Minnesota: 

“On our farm we produced 65,717 pounds 
more milk last year and received $204 less. 
Our costs remained inflexible while our mar- 
kets were unstable. But consumers have not 
benefited from this farm price cut.” 

To this Mrs, Burnis Brigham, route 1, 
Genesee, Idaho, adds: 

“It’s bad enough to see farm returns go 
steadily lower but it's even worse to know 
that consumers never benefit. * * * Last 
fall the processors of our grade A milk made 
a big thing of a cent a quart price reduc- 
tion—made possible by producers getting 
that much less. The reduction in our price 
was very hard for us to absorb but we did 
feel good that milk would cost townfolk 
less. In exactly 2 weeks the consumer price 
went back up, but, of course, the producer 
price did not. This is the type of price usury 
that farmers are generally as helpless as 
babes to cope with.“ 

Another phase of the low-price, high-cost 
situation is described by Mrs. Mildred Rein- 
hardt, of Palisade, Minn.: “One of the most 
unjust and disheartening circumstances 
facing farm women today is the exorbitant 
cost of establishing and maintaining a lay- 
ing flock as compared with the infinitesimal 
net profit eked out from egg sales.” What 
this means is told by Mrs. Waymon Wood, of 
Spiro, Okla.: “On most small farms, such as 
ours, the wife takes charge of the laying 
flock and expects the profits to be her part 
of the family’s spending money. How can 
she make any spending money when feed 
costs remain high while eggs go down to 
from 20 to 30 cents a dozen?” And Mrs. 
Sara E. Demaree, of Malden, Mo., wrote: 
“Feed prices remain the same while eggs 
have gone down, down until farmers feel 
compelled to sell their flocks, keeping only 
enough for home consumption. So went the 
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farm woman's income, thereby robbing her 
of her independence in helping out the fam- 
ily income.” 

Many, as did Mrs. Reinhardt, blame the 
indiscriminate grading of eggs, or lack of it, 
and the costly and backward system of egg 
distribution. As Mrs. Mary B. Brinson, route 
2, Gosport, Ind., wrote: “If we had a good 
graded egg market, as we do for grade A milk 
or livestock, I feel that egg prices to farmers 
would be much better, at least fairer. In 
our locality all eggs, regardless of how good 
or bad, bring the same price.” Many pointed 
out that, with the inadequate grading meth- 
ods in vogue, the dealers stood to reap the 
profits from better-quality eggs. 

How this sometimes affects the farm fam- 
ily’s life is told by Mrs. Elmer Whitney, of 
Oregon, III.: “The thing that hurts me most 
is that many of our rural women are taking 
town jobs to provide needed requirements 
of the farm family * * *. In the past farm 
families have all taken deep interest in 
mother’s poultry and garden because they 
knew the surplus sold meant a new rug, new 
clothes, or perhaps a family trip. After con- 
tinued disappointments, because there was 
no surplus profit, these ventures have been 
abandoned. In search for a way to provide 
these things the wife takes a town job. The 
brave little family tells her We'll do our best 
to keep things going at home.’ But their 
best falls far short without mother. It can 
mean a crippled family life and a weakening 
of family unity, which is a vital and precious 
part of our way of life.” 

Oh, so often the letters tell of such sacri- 
fices. One Fountain Run, Ky., farm woman 
told of traveling 25 miles from home each 
day to work in a store to help her husband 
hold their farm. But she added, “I had to 
give up my job. It was just too much.” 
And, as Mrs. Albert H. Holtz, Route 1, Holden, 
Mo., wrote: “In our community we have had 
falling prices, drought, grasshoppers, feed 
shortages until in nearly every family the 
husband or wife has had to get an outside 
job. This makes it difficult to farm efficient- 
ly. My husband has worked in town for the 
past 3 years and I handle all the chores 
alone. Why do families stay on farms under 
such circumstances? You would be sur- 
prised at how many of our neighbors (and 
ourselves) have given up much better live- 
lihoods in the city because they believe they 
can bring up their children better on a farm, 
and are willing to make the physical sacri- 
fices necessary for this.” 

The situation is forcing some hard deci- 
sions upon many, as this letter from Mrs. 
Dorothy Biggs, route 1, Potwin, Kans., tells: 
“I am a Kansas farm wife with 3 children, 
ages 10, 7, and 3. I think being a home- 
maker is the most challenging and interest- 
ing career any woman can have. But I am 
facing a crossroad, which I imagine other 
farm women also face. 

“I have much to be thankful for—a good 
home, a good husband, plenty of food, and 
the ordinary comforts. But, like many other 
farm women, I'd like to be able to save a 
little or purchase a few bonds as I go along 
to help with the children’s higher education 
that will eventually come. We raise and sell 
livestock and do make a profit each year; but 
after taxes, repair and maintenance, insur- 
ance, new machinery, and immediate living 
costs, there is nothing left to save. I work 
hard, sew, mend and make over garments, 
can, raise chickens, etc., to help make ends 
meet. This all takes time and does not leave 
enough time or energy to help train the chil- 
dren in stronger spiritual lives, which they 
need now, not later. This work, however, as 
a farm homemaker I must do. 

“The crossroad I mentioned is this: As soon 
as our youngest is in school, I intend to go to 
work outside the home. I have had consider- 
able business experience before marriage, 
plus training and hours for teaching. I would 
much rather stay in the home doing my own 
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work and be a true homemaker. My choice 
is not my own, for I want our children to 
have an opportunity to receive a higher 
schooling so that sometime they may not 
be placed in the same position. While I do 
not want to raise all the funds (if that were 
possible) I do want to help so that each one 
can get a start and then they can go on for 
themselves from there.” 

The pressure of these conditions means 
extra burdens on all members of the family, 
sometimes to the heartache of the parents. 
This letter from Mrs. Elsie H. Bechtel, Manor 
Farm, Adams, N. Y., is expressive of that 
fact: “There is certainly something wrong in 
Washington and it is good to know that a 
real farm wife is working on it. * * * The 
greater part of the income of farmers in this 
district consists of proceeds from the sale 
of dairy and poultry products. Everyone in 
this section is feeling the price squeeze on 
farmers now. 

“Many small farmers and some larger ones 
around here have been auctioning off their 
places and are being forced into terrific 
losses. Others, like ourselves, have had to 
see their wives go to work and have been 
forced to put small children to work beyond 
their years because the income from the 
place will not bear paying wages to hired 
labor. Our 11-year-old girl is doing more 
work than we would like to see her do, but 
she does it willingly and we don't know what 
we would do without her. It sounds terri- 
ble, like you are dependent on a child, but 
my husband and I are doing all we can (we 
have over 50 cows in the barn) and the help 
she gives us is the difference between being 
able to go on and quitting. A man does 
reach a stage where he can’t add any more 
to his burdens.” 

Scores of other letters tell the same story 
of struggle and sacrifice, of a determination 
not to be forced out of farming and a feeling 
that something is terribly wrong at present. 
They reveal, too, how little consideration our 
policymakers have given to farm women and 
the farm home. They “do not want sym- 
pathy,” as one after another wrote, only that 
“after all our labor and expense there will 
be something left for the needs of the fam- 
ily.” Many letters contained useful ideas 
and suggestions for improving the situation. 
Some of these will be reported in the pages 
of Better Farming next month. 


A RANCHWOMAN’s REMEDY FOR WHAT AILS 
AGRICULTURE 
OKANOGAN, WASH. 

Double J Ranch, February 26, 1955, before 
noon—temperature, 10 above. 

Dear Mrs. KNUTSON: Early this morning, 
my husband brought in a calf. We were too 
late. It died, frozen. I then made up my 
mind that I would, in some way, have to 
make up the cost of that calf, for it meant 
a lot to us. Braving a bitter north wind to 
feed and water the chickens, I came back in 
the kitchen to drink hot coffee and sat down 
to see if Better Farming would cheer my 
heart. It did with news of your election and 
the possibility of making up for that calf 
just lost. So while the men are out feeding 
the cattle and trying to solve the problem of 
watering them, I will write to you. Water 
is a touchy problem for most farmers. We 
had a dry fall, the lake was low, and now 
the ice has frozen solid and there is no water 
beneath. I shall not go into this detail as I 
realize that you cannot legislate about wind 
and weather. 

You can, however, legislate about water, 
and while I am a firm believer in voluntary 
associations and agreements, I truly feel 
that the time is coming when we shall no 
longer be wealthy enough to be easy and 
casual about soil and water. I say to myself, 
we must not only conserve, but increase our 
water resources and the must is so urgent 
in my mind that I am no longer tolerant 
of the man who allows water to flow off his 
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land in deep gullies, lets his topsoil blow 
away, overgrazes the grass, cuts down the 
timber without replenishing the forests, 
wastes the heritage of this country. 

I am a firm believer in the family-size 
farm not only because I am presently de- 
voted to one but because in the back reaches 
of my mind (or is it just a romantic no- 
tion?) I believe that the type of life and 
economy typified by the American family 
farm is a bulwark to the kind of democratic 
society we wish to preserve. It may be that 
large corporate farming would fill the Na- 
tion’s shopping basket, but would it fill the 
heart of the man who produced it and the 
man who consumes it? Would a large cor- 
porate farm economy assist in making our 
national economy vigorous, expanding, and 
democratic? I think the answer is “No.” 
But this question is one which many people, 
legislators like yourself, must not only an- 
swer but must be firm about. If the family- 
size farm is what we really wish to preserve, 
then all of our thinking, planning, and ag- 
ricultural legislation should assist in nurtur- 
ing and protecting it. 

It becomes harder and harder for an in- 
dividual, while youth and vigor are with him, 
to “buy in” to many types of farming. This 
is due to the price of machinery, stock, 
available land. Unless he falls heir to a farm 
or money, a young man can seldom enter the 
field. One of the results is that the old 
experts in the Department of Agriculture 
grew up on farms and know their problems. 
The young experts have no experience out- 
side of books and summer jobs at experi- 
ment stations or nurseries. This is not good. 

Another result is that, unless a farmer 
has good luck with weather or outside for- 
tune, he is unable to expand his first hold- 
ings. There is nothing like an RFC for the 
farmer-entrepreneur so that he could extend 
his investment to meet competition or oper- 
ate on a more equitable scale. The family- 
size farm is in competition with large cor- 
porate and city-controlled financing. Money 
‘made in Hollywood, on Wall Street, or in 
industry is mighty hard competition for the 
lone farmer. 

I also confess to a great dissatisfaction 
in thinking of the Halls of Congress being 
battered down by tobacco men, wheat men, 
cotton men, peanut vendors and the like. 
Our agricultural economy must be looked at 
as a whole—production, distribution, price, 
freight, advertising, perishables, livestock. 
Unless economists and right-thinking men 
sit down and think about the whole future— 
land, water, products, and the increasing 
populations of our own country and the 
world, and our Nation's economy that needs 
to get out of the “fix” we seem to be in, 
whether it be parity price or interest rate— 
it doesn’t seem to me that we shall get very 
far. I do not believe that the top-flight 
men of farm organizations or of farm pro- 
duction groups should be consulted in build- 
ing the first basic agricultural policies. They 
all have special interests and they are there 
to protect them. 

We do need disinterested social economists 
and planners to grapple with the larger 
issues at stake. Somewhere along the line 
the farmer has to grapple with these prob- 
lems too. He should be able to do so with- 
out feeling that he will lose his status in 
the community because he does not agree 
with the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
righteousness of the sugarbeet growers. He 
should be able to do so without being caught 
in a vise which is his vote to cut his acreage 
or get a lower price for his product. He 
needs straight thinking without pressure, 
This last item I know is hard, for the Ameri- 
can people, including the farmer, are getting 
to the point where they can't act or react 
unless the radio and newspapers scream and 
the face on the screen threatens. 
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I must go and feed three hungry, cold; 
tired men a large noon dinner, so I close 
with these suggestions: 

1. The formation of a nonpolitical, non- 
ax-grinding agricultural planning board. 
Such a group should look backward as well 
as forward to see if this country really wants 
to preserve the family-size farm as part of 
our national life and livelihood; and if they 
do, to consider if and how it can be best 
subsidized and protected, and set up penal- 
ties for those who are not interested in doing 
it in such a way as to conserve our resources. 

2. The creation of a Government agency, 
such as the RFC, to protect the small-size 
farm from being grabbed by the mortgage 
holder or corporation; to permit the small 
farm to grow and expand to the best eco- 
nomical operating capacity; to subsidize the 
man who wants to enter into the farm 
business. 

3. To get the Department of Agriculture 
and farm organizations of all types to stop 
talking so much and scaring people and put- 
ting on pressure; to listen for a change and 
encourage people to think rather than carry 
a banner. 

I feel as if I had been standing on top of 
a soapbox and now need to get down and 
put dinner on and see to the children. It 
was a pleasure to take off time and to write 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JOHN GOLDMARK. 


The Role of the American Merchant 
Marine in the Atomic Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
address by Hon. Charles S. Thomas, 
Secretary of the Navy, before the Pro- 
peller Club, port of Washington, D. C., 
as follows: 


Tue ROLE OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE IN THE ATOMIC ERA 


(Address by Hon. Charles S. Thomas, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, before the Propeller Club, 
port of Washington, D. C., on the occasion 
of National Maritime Day, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, May 19, 1955) 


I am very grateful for the opportunity of 
speaking to this audience in anticipation of 
National Maritime Day. Following closely 
the observance of Armed Forces Day on 
May 21, the celebration of National Maritime 
Day on May 23 is particularly timely and 
appropriate. For the American merchant 
marine is as much a part of our defense 
system as the combat elements of the Armed 
Forces themselves. Quite accurately, the 
American merchant marine is referred to as 
‘our fourth arm of defense. 

There is little doubt that we have come 
a great distance down the road into the 
atomic era. We have seen dozens of atomic 
weapons tested in a variety of forms in all 
their awesome power. We have seen the first 
combat naval ship under way on atomic 
power and progress has been made in the 
field of atomic propulsion for aircraft. 

In the peaceful applications of atomic 
energy, we are seeing increased use of atomic 
and nuclear physics in medicine, in research, 


in science, and in industry. Early this 


month an agreement between the United 
States and Turkey was announced whereby 
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we will lease 6 kilograms of uranium to 
Turkey for the construction of a small-sized 
reactor which will be used for scientific 
research activity. We have seen the initial 
steps taken in our own country and Great 
Britain to adopt atomic power to industry 
and commerce, and just a few days ago 
President Eisenhower made his historic an- 
nouncement recommending that the Ameri- 
can merchant marine have an atom-powered 
ship. 

In this era of bewildering progress, when 
one advance leapfrogs another, and as science 
gives us new creations and inventions, we 
are apt to conclude that everything old is 
to be replaced. While this is often true, it 
is not always so. The automobile replaced 
the buggy, and the electric light the gas 
lamp; but more often than not, a new de- 
velopment of achievement supplements or 
improves the old and makes it better, rather 
than replaces it. For example, we see jet 
engines supplementing diesel and piston 
engines. We know now that atomic power 
will only supplement other types of ship 
propulsion in selected applications. In these 
cases, the trend will be to increase the effi- 
ciency of our merchant ships rather than re- 
place them. 

The advent of the atomic age does not 
lessen our need for a strong and adequate 
merchant marine; for it is a fundamental 
truth that the United States cannot get 
along without merchant vessels. Without 
our own ships, we cannot be assured of ob- 
taining the necessary raw materials we need. 
Without our own ships, we cannot defend 
ourselves, Without ships, we cannot assist 
our allies. Without ships, we cannot grow 
and prosper. The advent of the atom does 
not alter our dependence upon the need of 
workaday merchant ships crossing the seven 
seas. The merchant marine remains as in- 
dispensable to our prosperity as it ever was, 
and fully as important to our defense as the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, or the Ma- 
rines. It may be said that victory in World 
War II was assured on the day when our mer- 
chant ship construction exceeded our losses. 

Our American merchant marine does not 
serve the interests of just the coastal States 
and the Great Lakes area. It reaches into 
every inland pasture, field, factory, and 
workshop. The farmer in Kansas, Illinois, 
or Iowa may never have seen an ocean or a 
merchant ship, but his livelihood is directly 
related to this Nation’s maritime strength. 
Millions of tons of his products are sent 
across the seas by ships. The dairy farmer 
of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouri is like- 
wise affected. Ships carry his products 
‘around the world. The auto worker in De- 
troit is also concerned. Ships take overseas 
millions of dollars worth of the automotive 
equipment that he makes. More than ever, 
no segment of our population is self- 
sufficient and no part of this Nation is unaf- 
fected by affairs of the sea. Farmer, laborer, 
industrialist, stenographer, housewife— 
whatever the trade, occupation, or livelihood, 
it is connected to and affected by our mari- 
time industry. Accessibility to foreign mar- 
‘kets enriches our lives and supplies our 
needs. 

Living as we do at a time when creature 
comforts and household labor-saving devices 


‘are commonplace, and in a bountiful coun- 


try which enjoys the highest living stand- 
ard the world has ever known, it is hard 
to convince the average American that his 
country is a “have not” nation. But this 
fact is nothing new. We were a “have not” 
nation in 1776 and have been ever since. In 
colonial days we had to trade to expand and 
to prosper just as we do now. We were as 
dependent on the sea then as we are today. 


We imported most of our metals and many 


of our luxuries, such as tea, pepper, sugar, 
spices. As America has grown and prospered, 
our have not” status has widened. As re- 
cently as 1940, we had lumber and petroleum 
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to export and we were almost self-sufficient 
in copper, zinc, and lead. Now we must 
import all of them in increasing quantities. 
Advancing science has hastened and en- 
larged our needs. At one time in our his- 
tory, iron used to be good enough; then we 
started adding to it other minerals to make 
it lighter, stronger, resistant to stain, to heat, 
to sea water, and vibration. We have alloyed 
manganese, cobalt, and chromium and other 
rare metals with steel to make it do more 
necessary tasks and these special ores must 
come from abroad. 

Thus, the automobile you own is not en- 
tirely made in Detroit, but partly in India, 
from whenc2 we get manganese to make its 
steel. It is partly made in Bolivia from 
from whence we get manganese to make its 
bearings. Your refrigerator and your wash- 
ing machine are not entirely made in New 
York or Cleveland but partly in Africa and 
South America from whence we get many 
of the raw materials that go into them. 
Your television set is not entirely made in 
Schenectady, but partly in Korea and India 
from whence we get the tungsten and mica. 

The list of strategic and critical materials 
which are essential to our economy numbers 
77 items. Yet, of these 77, the United States 
is sufficient in only 11. As far as our de- 
fense production is concerned (and we are 
still the free world’s arsenal), one example 
will suffice to show how dependent we are 
on the overseas sources of raw materials 
which can be supplied in the quantities 
needed only by ships. Essential to the man- 
ufacture of our combatant aircraft are such 
raw materials as aluminum, chromium, tita- 
nium, antimony, tin, cobalt, mica, and tung- 
sten. The largest percentage of these ma- 
terials must be brought by merchant ships 
from overseas. Even such prosaic but nec- 
essary items such as coffee, sugar, tea, and 
many vegetable oils must be carried from 
overseas by ships to our ports. 

The atomic age, therefore, has not changed 
this fundamental fact: that no matter who 
you are, where you live, or upon what your 
livelihood depends, your prosperity in peace- 
time and your security in wartime are defi- 
nitely related to the oceans and to the mer- 
chant ships which cross them to take our 
products overseas and to bring back essential 
raw materials. The answer, then, as to why 
we must have a strong merchant marine 
in this atomic age is, first, that it is essen- 
tial to our continuing prosperity; and second, 
that it is vital to our security in time of 
war. Thomas Jefferson’s conclusion about 
the American merchant marine is as true 
today as it was in 1793: “As a branch of 
industry it is valuable; but as a resource 
of defense essential,” 

The United States Navy and the merchant. 
marine have always been inseparably bound 
together. Since the very beginning of 
American history, the United States Navy 
has been closely related to the merchant 
marine. John Paul Jones was a merchant 
mariner for 16 years before he became fa- 
mous in our Continental Navy. Stephen 
Decatur commenced his naval career as a 
privateer. The American Navy of the Revo- 
lutionary War, in fact, was entirely created 
from the American merchant marine. 

One of our early Congress’ first acts was 
to establish a merchant marine. Our fore- 
fathers foresaw that if our country was to 
grow and to prosper, it was necessary for us 
to have a first-class merchant marine, Our 
rugged and talented merchant mariners gave 
us this with the succession of the fast pack- 
ets, the legendary New Bedford whalers, and 
our world-famous Clipper ships. 

In every war, the American merchant ma- 
rine has played a vital and indispensable 
though, sometimes, an unpublicized role. 
It has been the vital determinant of whether 
we fought a war on our homeland or be- 
yond our own shores. This was demon- 
strated beyond question in World War II 
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when the vital importance of sea transpor- 
tation as an element in the logistic support 
of our military forces was so positively shown. 

The military movements incident to the 
recent war in Korea furnish an excellent 
example of the logistic problems which over- 
seas military operations entail. Every fight- 
ing man sent to Korea was accompanied by 
5 tons of supplies, and it required 64 pounds 
of supplies and equipment every day to keep 
him there. The support of that war involved 
the sea transportation of 54 million tons of 
dry cargo and 22 million tons of petroleum 
products from and within the Korean thea- 
ter. In the performance of this task the pri- 
vately operated American merchant marine 
devoted itself unstintingly and was quick 
to respond to every demand made upon it. 
More recently, in Indochina, the American 
merchant marine participated in the little- 
publicized Operation Passage to Freedom 
conducted by the Navy, which involved the 
evacuation by sea of some 300,000 anti-Com- 
munist refugees and 200,000 tons of cargo 
from North to South Indochina. 

Despite the fact that the merchant marine 
is essential to our personal prosperity in 
peacetime and vital to our security in war- 
time, it is unfortunately true that our ship- 
building industry is currently in a distressed 
condition. Eight-tenths of our present mer- 
chant ships will be obsolete in another 10 
years. Nine-tenths of them are too slow for 
wartime use against the modern submarine. 
We are still short of tanker tonnage sufficient 
to meet our mobilization needs. There is 
very little merchant shipping now under 
construction in our yards. Within the past 
year the United States has fallen from 7th 
to 12th amongst shipbuilding nations. 
Countries such as Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
Norway, Germany, Italy, and Japan outbuild 
us in terms of modern ships. A great many 
of these foreign-built ships are of the high- 
est quality, having air-conditioning, mod- 
ern fireproofing, safety equipment, and, in 
most cases, could comply fully with the high 
standards traditionally demanded by our 
United States Coast Guard regulations and 
the American Bureau of Shipping. It is 
worthy of comment also that since 1939 13 
nations which did not even have merchant 
fleets have entered the maritime scene. Even 
landlocked Switzerland now has a 30-ship 
merchant marine. 

We cannot allow our merchant marine to 
approach disuse and decay on the ground 
that we can trust to luck and improvise to 
meet our next emergency as we did both in 
World War I and World War II. In this 
atomic age if general war should unfortu- 
nately ever occur, despite our patient and 
intense efforts to prevent it, there will not 
be time to resurrect a merchant marine. Our 
survival in a global war will be largely de- 
pendent upon the merchant shipping which 
is available during the critical initial period. 
It is also my candid opinion that it would 
be folly for us to depend on the shipping and 
the shipbuilding facilities of other nations in 
the event of war. We must have our own 
American merchant marine, and it must be 
strong and adequate. 

While there are many troubles and prob- 
lems which beset our maritime industry (and 
none of them is of quick and easy solution), 
there have been some recent encouraging de- 
velopments recently. First of all, the St. 
Lawrence seaway project has been approved. 
Since the beginning of this year, seven new 
shipping lines (unfortunately all of them 
fiying foreign flags) have announced their 
plans to commence Great Lakes operations, 
I earnestly hope we may soon learn of simi- 
lar plans on the part of some of our Ameri- 
can-flag operators. Commerce on the St. 
Lawrence will inevitably increase as the ség- 
way project. approaches its completion. I 
disagree with those who believe this project 
will mean only a shift of ocean traffic from 
our coastal areas into the Great Lakes. It is 
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my opinion that this development will not 
only increase trade into the Great Lakes 
ports of Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, De- 
troit, Toledo, Buffalo, and Cleveland, but as 
the years go by it will also increase the over- 
all marine traffic on our seaboards. The sea- 
way, in my opinion, will result in greater 
trade and traffic for all; and not just for 
marine traffic, but for railroads and truckers 
as well. 

The second encouraging development has 
been the Congress’ approval of a project to 
deepen the upper Delaware River above 
Philadelphia and open it to ocean traffic. 
This is going to mean a great deal to that 
great industrial area of the East. It will re- 
lieve congestion in Philadelphia Harbor, it 
will enable full use of the terminals at Cam- 
den and Trenton, and it will mean a steady 
increase and expansion of marine traffic in 
the Delaware. 

A third encouraging factor in our mari- 
time affairs is the vigor and foresight which 
our Maritime Administration is showing. In 
conjuncture with industry, they have de- 
veloped several new designs of merchant 
ships for the replacement of our aging fleets 
largely built during World War II. These 
new designs not only incorporate maximum 
commercial utility, but at the same time, as- 
sure the Department of Defense of the avall- 
ability of acceptable auxiliary vessels in 
times of emergency. The Maritime Admin- 
istration has also been conducting extensive 
research and development activity in the 
atomic propulsion field as well as in the field 
of gas turbines, free piston engines, diesels, 
and improved steam turbines. These pro- 
grams being vigorously pursued by our Mari- 
time Administration cannot do other than 
help our maritime position. 

Another encouraging development is, of 
course, the President’s very recent proposal 
to build an atomic-powered merchant ship. 
The construction of such a ship has a larger 
purpose than maritime gain. It will dem- 
onstrate to the world in a tangible way that 
we intend to use the power of the atom for 
peaceful use and for nothing else, if we have 
our way. The President mentioned the con- 
struction of this atomic merchant ship in 
these words: 

“We have added to the United States pro- 
gram for peaceful uses of atomic energy an 
atomic-powered merchant ship. * * * The 
new ship, powered with an atomic reactor, 
will not require refueling for scores of thou- 
sands of miles of operation. Visiting the 
ports of the world, it will demonstrate to 
people everywhere this peacetime use of 
atomic energy, harnessed for the improve- 
ment of human living. In part, also, the 
ship will be an atomic exhibit; carrying to 
all people practical knowledge of the use- 
fulness of this new science in such fields as 
medicine, agriculture, and power produc- 
tion.” 

This first atomic-powered merchant ship 
will have large exhibit space, and perhaps 
a large theater, so that as it travels the trade 
routes of the globe and stops in major ports 
of the world, it can exhibit our American 
system of liberty and free enterprise. 

Obviously, a great deal of hard work in 
research and development is necessary before 
marine atomic power can be produced at a 
cost equal to power from fossil fuels. A great 
amount of such work is now being carried 
on in connection with both military and 
civilian power projects in atomic energy. As 
the necessary techniques are developed, they 
will be applied to merchant shipping exactly 
as were techniques of using iron and steel 
for hulls, welding in lieu of riveting, and 
very high versus low steam pressure. As 
the United States Navy took the lead in th 
developments, which were later taken over, 
modified and used with great success by the 
merchant marine, so the United States Navy 
has led and will continue to show the way 
in marine atomic propulsion. 
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The first two plants to produce significant 
quantities of useful atomic energy in the 
United States were naval developments—the 
Nautilus powerplant and its land-based 
prototype in Idaho. The technology devel- 
oped in these plants is being adopted as the 
basis for the first United States civilian 
powerplant at Shippingport, Pa., and will be 
used for the atomic-powered merchant ves- 
sel which the President recommended. 

As you all know, the Navy has now been 
operating the atomic-powered submarine 
Nautilus for many weeks and we are very 
pleased with the progress and the perform- 
ance which this vessel has shown. We feel 
that the future of atomic propulsion in the 
marine field holds immense promise. Our 
experience and research, of course, will con- 
tribute greatly to the building and operation 
of the atomic-powered merchant ship. The 
Navy will cooperate fully to assist the Amer- 
ican merchant marine to produce and sail 
this atom peace ship as quickly as possible. 
No one appreciates better than the American 
Navy the need for a strong and adequate 
American merchant marine. 

In summary, I believe that the prospects 
ef our maritime affairs in the future are 
brighter. The American people, when aware 
of the facts, always act promptly, resolutely, 
and intelligently, and I am sure they want 
and will support the strong and adequate 
American merchant marine for which your 
Navy had consistently been in the forefront 
as its stanchest champion. 


Price Discrimination Destructive to Small 
and Independent Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, if a small 
merchant can buy right, he can meet 
any competition, big or little. The groc- 
ery business is about the most competi- 
tive business in the United States. If the 
local groceryman can buy under the 
same terms and conditions as his com- 
petitor across the street, regardless of 
how big the competitor is, he cannot 
only remain in business but he can make 
a good living and a good profit. It is only 
when the small man is discriminated 
against that he is injured. 

The Robinson-Patman Act provides 
that a manufacturer or supplier of goods 
and merchandise to the retail merchant 
shall not discriminate in price between 
customers in competition with one an- 
other. In other words, a supplier, 
whether a wholesaler or manufacturer, 
does not have to select any particular 
person or firm to sell its goods. The law 
does not compel a supplier to sell to 
anyone. 

The Robinson-Patman Act, however, 
provides that the supplier, after select- 
ing two or more customers in an area to 
retail its products, must treat these cus- 
tomers—the retailers—fairly and not 
give special privileges to one and deny 
equal benefits to another. 

If a supplier has 2 customers in a 
town—one is a big customer and the 
other a little one, being a big retail 
store and a little retail store—it is all 
right for the supplier to give the big 
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man a more favorable price representing 
a difference only in the difference in the 
cost of manufacture, sale or delivery to 
the big man. This difference is so small 
that it is not enough to substantially 
injure the little man. This difference 
of cost is recognized in the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which may be given to the 
big one over the little one. No one ob- 
jects to the little difference being given 
to the big man. That little difference 
does not injure the little man at all. 
The injury to the little man comes about 
by the supplier giving to its big cus- 
tomer a special price or a special dis- 
count, which represents a lower price to 
the big man than is justified by the dif- 
ferences in the cost of manufacture, sale, 
or delivery. All the Robinson-Patman 
Act does is to guarantee equality of op- 
portunity among retailers. It guaran- 
tees to the little man the right to buy his 
goods at comparable prices paid by the 
big man, his competitor. It is a fair 
law. If properly enforced, it gives the 
little man and the independent mer- 
chant security. It does not take any- 
thing away from the big man that should 
not be taken away from him. No one 
can condone a rule, which permits a 
supplier to give a big customer an unfair 
advantage over its little customer. 

I am inserting herewith an editorial 
from the Colorado Grocer, Denver, Colo., 
which appeared recently, concerning a 
speech delivered by Mrs. Marie Kiefer, 
secretary-manager of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers. It is as fol- 
lows: 

PRICE DISCRIMINATIONS 

Harmful price discriminations in the food 
industry haye reached an alarming state, 
requiring specific action to stop them before 
they plunge the industry into the same kind 
of chaotic and corrupt practices that pre- 
vailed in the early 1930’s, according to Mrs. 
Marie Kiefer, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers. 

Mrs, Kiefer addressed the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Food 
Brokers on Saturday, February 19, in the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on the subject of 
“The Robinson-Patman Act and Food Dis- 
tribution.” 

“A few of you in this audience managed 
to live through those days (before the Rob- 
inson-Patman Anti-Discrimination Act was 
adopted in 1936),” Mrs. Kiefer said. “Those 
of us who saw the destruction, dishonesty, 
and discrimination that prevailed will never 
forget it.” 

NARGUS spokesman for the Nation’s inde- 
pendent food retailers and one of the orig- 
inal and consistent supporters of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, has come out strong- 
ly in support of the “equality of opportunity” 
bill to strengthen the act for the effectual 
prevention of harmful price discriminations, 

Mrs. Kiefer pointed out that many dis- 
criminations today are not direct price pref- 
erences. There are all types of promotion 
schemes which give one group of stores pre- 
ference in both allowances and facilities over 
competing retailers,” she said. "Free goods 
for store openings, manpower for stocking 
shelves, consignment sales, and so on, are 
very frequently offered on a preferential basis 
to buyers who have no scruples about mak- 
ing illegal demands on suppliers.” 

Although the Robinson-Patman Act pro- 
hibits discriminations in allowances and 
facilities, a number of people in the industry 
either do not know this or else chose to 
ignore it, Mrs. Kiefer said. 

“Let us not underestimate the amount of 
money involved in discriminations of all 
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kinds,” she cautioned. “The public record 
shows that in 1 year a larger buyer received, 
in what the court termed ‘headquarters al- 
lowances,’ $6,400,000, which constituted 24.59 
percent of their total profits from all opera- 
tions in that year. These headquarters al- 
lowances were the largest single source of 
profit for that organization.” 

Mrs. Kiefer continued: 

“The overwhelming majority of business 
people do not desire to stoop to injurious 
discriminatory and unfair practices, but if 
the willful few, who choose this way of do- 
ing business, are allowed to pursue their evil 
conduct then many will feel they must adopt 
similar tactics to meet unfair and unethical 
competition. If this is permitted, the ethical 
standards of the industry will sink to the 
lowest level followed by the most unscrupu- 
lous. Two decades of effort to wipe out dis- 
criminations and to preserve equality of op- 
portunity for all are now threatened by a re- 
surgence of this old enemy.” 

The Robinson-Patman Act is now struc- 
turally weaker than ever before in its his- 
tory, Mrs. Kiefer said, citing instances in 
which the law is not being enforced or has 
been weakened by judicial and administra- 
tive opinion. 

In urging support for the equality of op- 
portunity bill, Mrs. Kiefer also stressed the 
importance of individual responsibility to 
foster fair competitive opportunities by 
refusing to countenance harmful practices 
known to be taking place. She suggested 
that brokers report known violations to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Without brokers and the great advances 
they have made in expanding their sales 
volume, the situation in the industry today 
would be much worse, Mrs. Kiefer said. She 
asked the brokers to help lead a crusade to 
recapture the lost territory. Food brokers 
can become the greatest constructive force 


for fair play there is in the industry,” she 
declared. 


The Carolina Food Dealer, in a recent 
editorial, discussed a letter written by 
the president of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers to Senator Homer E. 
CAPEHART, of Indiana. It is as follows: 


NARGUS PRESIDENT SEEKS ROBINSON= 
PATMAN SUPPORT 


Large and small businesses alike have a 
stake in the battle to preserve the Robinson- 
Patman law for fair competitive practices, 
Alvin V. Hokanson, president of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, declared in a 
letter directed to Senator Homer E. CAPE- 
HarT, of Indiana, chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

Business, without regard to size, has the 
important common interest to protect basic 
individual and economic freedoms, Hokan- 
son said, “for if distribution ever becomes 
concentrated in the hands of a few powerful 
corporations, Government control of busi- 
ness will inevitably follow.” 

Hokanson, who comes from Porter, Ind., 
wrote to the senior Senator from his home 
State about his concern to keep open the 
door of opportunity for more than 350,000 
independent food retailers under the free- 
enterprise system by preserving intact the 
Robinson-Patman antidiscrimination law. 

In describing recurrent attacks upon the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the NARGUS presi- 
dent stated: 

“For the past several years there has been 
a concerted drive to obtain legislation which 
would grant large business interests the right 
to strangle their competitors by getting un- 
fair price discriminations regardless of the 
competitive effect. Those who are promoting 
this drive want to make it lawful for a manu- 
facturer to sell the same goods, at the same 
time, and in the same quantity to a large 
favored distributor at a low price, while sell- 
ing to competing smaller distributors at a 
higher price.” 
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Pointing out that small business believes 
strongly in the necessity for keeping com- 
petition strong and vigorous, Hokanson said: 
“The competition small business believes in 
is fair competition as opposed to the ‘any- 
thing goes’ type of contest in which a smaller 
rival can be crushed without restraint, so 
long as so-called competitive methods are 
used to accomplish this purpose.” 

Since the Robinson-Patman Act was 
passed, in 1936, Hokanson wrote Senator 
Carenart, its purpose has been to protect 
competition by encouraging price cuts to 
small as well as large business. For this rea- 
son, he added, it is disturbing to independent 
distributors that those who are attacking the 
Robinson-Patman Act are attempting to 
stigmatize the act as preventing competition, 
although the act has never prohibited any- 
one from competing or from meeting com- 
petition. “It does require, however, that 
when a price cut is given to a big mass dis- 
tributor it also be given on equal terms to 
merchants who are competing with him,” 
Hokanson said. 

He asserted that, in view of the economic 
issues involved in the current assault on the 
Robinson-Patman Act, it is clear that what 
is at stake is not freedom to compete but 
elemental justice and equality of opportu- 
nity for business, regardless of size. We have 
seen time and time again that a competitive 
balance between big business and small busi- 
ness is not possible unless both are on equal 
footing so that efficiency and not size or 
financial power will determine success or 
failure.” 

It has been fortunate for our economy, 
Hokanson continued, that the Robinson- 
Patman Act has helped to keep the fleld of 
food distribution open for small firms to 
enter, prosper and grow. 

Resulting from the fact that equality of 
opportunity has prevailed since the enact- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman Act in 1936, 
consumers haye benefited from substantial 
progress in improved distribution techniques 
and other advancements, he said, notable 
among these being the modern self-service 
supermarket pioneered by independent food 
retailers. 

“The retail food business is one segment 
of our economy where independent distribu- 
tors have been given a fair chance to show 
what they can do and they have ‘delivered 
the goods,’” the NARGUS president de- 
clared. 

Warning of the threat of persistent efforts 
to amend the Robinson-Patman Act so as to 
legalize systematic price discriminations, 
Hokanson wrote; “If permitted, we will once 
again return to the two-price system under 
which a few very large distributors will get 
a low price from manufacturers while small 
distributors will be left with a serious com- 
petitive disadvantage from which they can 
never escape.” 
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Hokanson requested Senator CAPEHART’S 
considered opinion on this grave problem. 
“It is my hope you will agree with me that 
efforts to legalize injurious price discrimi- 
nation should be resisted by all who support 
free competitive enterprise in this country,” 
he concluded. 


Michigan Week: Michigan State Society 
White Pine Tree Planting Southeast 
Lawn, United States Capitol, May 17, 
1955, 9:30 a. m. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 19, 1955 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, but- 
tressed by four lovely Michigan prin- 
cesses, I have been honored in respond- 
ing to the commanding invitation from 
Col. I. D. Brent, the distinguished presi- 
dent of the Michigan State Society, to 
plant upon these magnificent Capitol 
Grounds a virile and beautiful white pine 
sapling of great prospect and future 
promise. By what right, other than 
seniority, I was chosen to do the honors 
on the southeast lawn this morning mat- 
ters naught. The thing that is import- 
ant is that Michigan’s symbolic tree, the 
great white pine, was planted here in 
connection with Michigan Week simulta- 
neously being observed throughout our 
great State. It is important to note that 
this sapling is not only symbolic of the 
great strength, spaciousness and wealth 
of Michigan, but it is the same white 
pine at which at one time served as na- 
ture’s covering for Michigan terrain from 
the southeast corner to the very tip of 
the Upper Peninsula some eight or nine 
hundred miles away. It was this great 
blanket of wealth-producing vegetation 
that created some of the greatest, most 
lasting and prodigiously expansive for- 
tunes which developed and today under- 
lay the great industries centered in 
Michigan, the Peninsular State. 

A brief but significant and hopeful 
program was laid out surrounding the 
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planting ceremonies, a copy of which I 
shall attach to these remarks. The pro- 
gram quite properly included an invoca- 
tion and a benediction, together with the 
historic Michigan State song which 
wafted melodiously over the breeze upon 
the silver tones emanating from the 
throat of my gifted colleague and friend 
of the 14 District, Congressman Lovrs 
RABAUT. All of those assembled for this 
short but impressive ceremony prayed 
Silently in their hearts that this little 
white pine tree proffered by a Home 
State Association would, under these 
auspicious circumstances, take root, grow 
great and strong, lifting its head ever 
higher and higher toward heaven and 
God to pay its Creator the homage we 
all owe Him, and that in the far distant 
future the white pine sapling grown to 
the unbelievable heights of its mighty 
possibilities might give inspiration to the 
wayfarer and the tourist, and cast its 
comforting shadow in the heat of the 
summer’s day upon the statesmen and 
lawmakers, whom God grant shall con- 
tinue successfully to struggle with the 
problems of our beloved Nation, and to 
aid in the maintenance and preservation 
of universal peace throughout the world. 
The program follows: 
MICHIGAN WEEK: MICHIGAN STATE SOCIETY 
WHITE PINE TREE PLANTING, SOUTHEAST 
8 TR STATES CAPITOL, MAY 17, 1955, 


Mun Bolling Air Force Band 
Lieutenant Meuser, leader 

Invocation. ee ss Father Quinn 
Archdiocese of Washington 

Master of ceremonies___.._._ Col. I. D. Brent 
Michigan State Society 

D Michigan, My Michigan 


Hon. Lovis C. Ranaur, Member of Con- 
gress, Grosse Point Park, Mich. 
Address Hon. CHARLES E. POTTER 
United States Senator, Cheboygan, 
Mich. 
Presentation of white pine tre 
Hon. Patrick V. MCNAMARA 
United States Senator, Detroit, Mich. 
Official pages . The Michigan Agricultural 
Princesses 
Hlant ing Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL 
Member of Congress, Detroit, Mich. 
Acceptance of white pine tree 
Hon. J. George Stewart 
Architect of the Capitol 
National Anthem . Bolling Air Force Band 
Benediction.. Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D. 
Chaplain, United States House of 
Representatives (University of Mich- 
igan, 1908) 


SENATE 


Fripay, May 20, 1955 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 2, 
1955) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who hast revealed Thy- 
self to the ever-changing lives of men, 
in the word made flesh which stands 
fast forever, speak now to our hearts as 
we wait upon Thee. Remind us of all 
Thy mercies which have shown forth 
Thy love in the past, and in that love 
make us on the holy ground of each 


present day steadfast and sure. Hold 
steadily before our eyes that pure will of 
Thine for us until we learn to choose it 
above all earthly allurements and the 
esteem of men. Make our timorous 
faith more sure, and our high, if be- 
wildered, loyalties firm. Knowing that 
out of the travail of many a violent age 
a great birth has come, by Thy provi- 
dence keep our faith steady, lest for the 
lack of it we lose what Thou dost intend 
in this prophetic day. We ask it in the 
name of that One whose coming broke 
the ages in two and who is now rev- 
erenced and adored while the violent are 
forgotten. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 19, 1955, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 1727) to authorize certain adminis- 
trative expenses in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 962. An act for the relief of Maria 
Louise Andreis; 

H. R. 5223. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1956, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 5559. An act to make permanent the 
existing privilege of free importation of gifts 
from members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on duty abroad; 

H. R. 6239. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 310. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
211) to confer jurisdiction on the At- 
torney General to determine the eligi- 
bility of certain aliens to benefit under 
section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, as amended, and it was signed by 
the President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 


H.R.962. An act for the relief of Maria 
Louise Andreis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 5223. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1956, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5559. An act to make permanent the 
existing privilege of free importation of gifts 
from members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on duty abroad; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

H. R. 6239. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 310. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry under the chairmanship of 
Mr. HoLLAND was authorized to meet this 
afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


UNITED STATES MISSION TO NORTH 
ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Howard F. Vultee, of New Jersey, to be 
Director, Office of Economic Affairs, 
United States mission to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and Euro- 
pean regional organizations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


IN THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Lt. Gen. Williston Birkhimer Palmer 
for assignment in the rank of general, 
under the provisions of section 504 of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


NOMINATIONS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
6,109 routine nominations in the Army, 
the Air Force, the Navy, and the Ma- 
rine Corps, which were on the desk, but 
not printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the confirmation, en 
bloc, of these nominations? The Chair 
hears none, and the nominations are 
confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be noti- 
fied forthwith of the nominations today 
confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 


roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 


May 20 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the conferees on the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bill have 
reached an agreement.. The report is 
available. I have discussed it with the 
acting minority leader [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] and the representatives on the 
minority side. The distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] has the report. He has an under- 
standing with the House that it is agree- 
able for the Senate to proceed with its 
consideration, and I should like to have 
him submit it at this time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4876) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, and the Tax 
Court of the United States, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes; and I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be read, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows; 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4876) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments, and the 
Tax Court of the United States, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 5. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 4, and 9, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the number proposed, insert “one 
hundred and seventy-five”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$282,250,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,870,000,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$661,620,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8157, 400, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
A. WILLIs ROBERTSON, 
HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
JOE MCCARTHY, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
J. VAUGHAN GARY, 
OTTO E. PASSMAN, 
ALFRED D, SIEMINSKI, 
James C. MURRAY, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
EARL WILSON, 
BENJAMIN F, JAMES, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief explanation of the 
concessions made by the Senate con- 
ferees in the report. 

I am happy to submit to the Senate 
the report, which was unanimously 
adopted by the conferees. Under the re- 
port, neither the Treasury Department 
nor the Post Office Department will re- 
ceive all the appropriations which had 
been recommended for them in the 
budget message. Yet in the opinion of 
the conferees, in the report those De- 
partments were allowed sufficient funds 
to enable them to function successfully, 
if they practice strict economy. 

The bill now contains a total of $3,- 
322,488,500, an increase of $39,935,500 
over the amount of the bill as it passed 
the House, and a decrease of $36,133,500 
under the amount passed by the Senate. 
The bill is $37,896,500 under the budget 
estimate of $3,360,385,000. 

For the Treasury Department the bill 
now provides $599,598,000; for the Post 
Office Department, $2,721,720,500; for the 
Tax Court of the United States, $1,- 
170,000. 

On amendments Nos. 1 and 4, the 
House receded, permitting the office of 
a third Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to be continued, and supplying 
$30,000 for the salaries of that Assistant 
Secretary and his assistants. 

In regard to amendment No. 2, the 
House had allowed 50 of the 100 addi- 
tional automobiles requested by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax investigators. The Senate 
had recommended 100. The conferees 
agreed on 75, thus providing needed 
transportation for the investigators en- 
forcing these provisions of law. 

The conferees agreed on a total of 
$282,250,000 for the Internal Revenue 
Service, thus enabling the Service to hire 
needed additional tax enforcement 
agents to its staff during the coming 
year. This is a reduction of $3,750,000 
from the amount recommended by the 
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Senate, and an increase of the same 
amount over that provided by the House. 

The Senate receded on amendment 
No. 5, “Payments for Special Services” 
in the Post Office Department. This 
item was requested in the budget, was 
deleted by the House, and was restored 
by the Senate. It would have permitted 
the Post Office Department to credit to 
postal revenues $10,362,000 from the 
general fund of the Treasury for items 
which by law are mailed free of charge, 
at less than cost, or, in the case of the 
transportation of United States mail by 
foreign carriers, the excess of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union rate over the rate 
prescribed for United States carriers. It 
would not have increased the appropria- 
tion. However, there was some thought 
that this might better be considered by 
the proper legislative committees, and so 
I recommend to the Post Office Depart- 
ment that avenue of approach. 

For amendment No. 6, Post Office 
“Operations,” the House had granted 
$1,850,000,000; and the Senate, $1,886,- 
363,000. The conferees agreed on $1,- 
870,000,000—a figure $20 million over the 
House figure and $16,363,000 under the 
Senate figure. 

For amendment No. 7, Post Office 
“Transportation,” the House had recom- 
mended $648 million, and the Senate 
$675,241,000. The conferees agreed on 
$661,620,500. This is $13,620,500 under 
the Senate figure and the same amount 
over the House figure. 

For amendment No. 8, the conferees 
agreed on an amount of $157,400,000. 
This is $2,400,000 over the House figure 
and the same amount under the Senate 
figure. 

The principal question involved in the 
last three amendments was one of mail 
volume. The House believed that the 
Post Office Department’s estimate of con- 
templated mail volume was likely to be 
overstated. The Senate’s position was 
that recent experience, according to the 
Post Office Department, indicated that 
mail volume might well be understated, 
rather than overstated, and that impor- 
tant expansions and improvements in 
service might be placed in jeopardy if 
these cuts were maintained. The com- 
promise arrived at will certainly alleviate 
this situation. 

Amendment No. 9, as provided by the 
Senate, granted the United States Tax 
Court an additional $135,000, and was a 
supplemental budget estimate, not con- 
sidered previously by the House. The 
House conferees agreed to this amend- 
ment, which would provide salary in- 
creases for members of the Tax Court, 
as provided by Public Law 9, which this 
Congress passed. 

I believe that the conference report 
is a reasonable compromise between the 
Senate and House positions, and I hope 
it will be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee 
whether he remembers the amount vot- 
ed for the item providing for the im- 
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provement of buildings and quarters in 
which the postal employees work. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The House con- 
ferees and Senate conferees compro- 
mised 50-50 on that “Facilities” item. 

Mr. CARLSON. Does the Senator 
from Virginia remember the amount? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The original budg- 
eted amount was $159,800,000 for Fa- 
cilities,” of which $9,500,000 was for the 
building-improvement program, The 
House cut Facilities“ by $4,800,000, 
which the Senate restored. The con- 
ferees split the total difference. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I remember, the 
House voted a total of $4,800,000 less 
than the amount requested for Facili- 
ties,” and the modernization program 
might therefore have been affected. 

Regardless of that, the amount agreed 
to in the conference report for the ap- 
propriation is, as I understand, a 50-50 
compromise between the amount voted 
by the House and the amount voted by 
the Senate. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
that is correct. 

The postal authorities were not too 
much disturbed over the compromise to 
which we agreed. We feel that suitable 
progress in respect to better lighting 
facilities, and so forth, can be made with 
the amount agreed upon, The conferees 
on the part of the Senate were not able 
to have the report include the increased 
amount voted by the Senate, but were 
able to include haif of that amount. We 
9 we had better compromise on 

at. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to state that I think the distinguished 
junior Senator from Virginia has done 
an excellent job in connection with the 
report. I know some of the difficulties 
connected with it. 

I have mentioned this item because 
there are post offices which certainly 
need improvement in respect to the 
working conditions of the employees; 
and I am happy to have funds for that 
purpose made available. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Senate 
as a whole fully agreed with the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas; and in 
the conference the conferees on the part 
of the Senate voted for the full amount 
of the budget estimate; we did not think 
it too much. But the amount which we 
were able to have the House conferees 
accept, and which is contained in the 
conference report, will enable the Post 
Office Department to take care of the 
most urgent cases. We shall certainly 
consider the matter again next year. 

The large increase in the bill, as the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas 
knows, is the $20 million-plus for opera- 
tions, and another large item was for the 
uniforms for which Congress had made 
provision. Of course, if an employee is 
promised a uniform, it cannot be said, 
“Let us cut it in half.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 
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ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the presentation of petitions and me- 
morials, the introduction of bills, and 
the transaction of other routine business, 
under the customary 2-minute limi- 
tation on speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN BENEFITS IN THE CASE 
OF MEMBERS OF RESERVE COMPONENTS OF 
ARMED FORCES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the suspension of certain 
benefits in the case of members of the re- 
serve components of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps ordered to extended 
active duty in time of war or national emer- 
gency, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


EQUALIZATION OF CERTAIN RETIREMENT BENE- 
FITS FOR MEMBERS OF UNIFORMED SERVICES 


A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of the Air Force, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to equalize certain re- 
tirement benefits for members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON BORROWING AUTHORITY 


A letter from the Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the borrowing authority, for the 
period October 1 through December 31, 1954 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


AUDIT REPORT ON BUREAU or LAND MANAGE- 
MENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Bureau of Land 
Management, Department of the Interior, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

STUDY ENTITLED “CORPORATE MERGERS AND 

ACQUISITIONS” 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting, for the information of the Senate, a 
copy of that Commission’s study entitled 
“Corporate Mergers and Acquisitions” (with 
an accompanying document); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending depor- 
tation of certain aliens, together with a 
statement of the facts and pertinent provi- 
sions of law as to each alien and the reasons 
for ordering such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


DISPOSITION or EXECUTIVE PAPERS 
A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 


of papers on the files of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration which are not needed in the 
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conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposal (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. Cartson members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

“Joint Resolution 32 


“Joint resolution memortalizing the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
extend the provisions of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954, as it relates to the special 
school milk program, to the Territory of 
Hawaii 
“Whereas the Congress of the United 

States of America has enacted legislation to 

increase milk consumption in the schools 

of the Nation; and 

“Whereas the benefits of this legislation 
have been extended to all States without re- 
gard to milk production within the States; 
and 


“Whereas the Territory of Hawali has been 
excluded from participation in this program 
and thereby denied the benefits enjoyed by 
the States of improved child health through 
the stimulation of milk consumption and 
the development of milk drinking habits; 
and 

“Whereas the exclusion of the Territory of 
Hawaii from participation In the national 
school milk program is discriminatory to 
Hawaii: Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to extend the provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1954, as it relates to 
the special school milk program, to the Ter- 
ritory of Hawail. 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 13th day of May A. D. 
1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


Three joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Joint Resolution 33 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States of America to enact leg- 
islation permitting the conveyance of pub- 
lic lands at Weliweli, Kona, Island of Kauai, 
T. H., to certain claimants 


“Whereas for over 25 years there has ex- 
isted a dispute between the Territory of 
Hawaii and various private parties as to the 
legal ownership of a tract of land situate 
at Weliweli, Kona, Island of Kauai; and 

“Whereas the Territory contends that the 
land is now and always has been govern- 
ment land; and 

“Whereas a number of persons have here- 
tofore purchased in good faith and for ade- 
quate consideration from private sources lots 
in said tract of land; and 
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“Whereas the sale of these lots to such 
persons was made upon the assumption that 
said lots were private property and not gov- 
ernment land; and 

“Whereas it is just and equitable that 
the government quitelaim its title to said 
lands for a fair consideration to those per- 
son or persons claiming under color of title: 
Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawati: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully re- 
quested, any provision of the laws of Ha- 
walt relating to public lands and section 73 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, to enact legislation 
permitting the commissioner of public lands, 
with the approval of the governor, and two- 
thirds of the members of the board of pub- 
lic lands to convey by quitclaim deeds to the 
person or persons cla under color of 
title any lot in the tract of land described 
as follows: 


“ ‘PORTION OF THE GOVERNMENT LAND OF WELI- 
WELI AT WELIWELI, KONA, KAUAI 


Being portion of the government land 
of Weliweli occupied and claimed by va- 
rious persons as portions of grant 1408 to 
Kauiahewa and grant 1416 to Eke Opunul. 

Beginning at a pipe in ahu at the north- 
west corner of this parcel of land and on the 
boundary between the lands of Koloa and 
Weliweli, said pipe in ahu marking the end 
of course 40 of land Court Application 956 
and being the initial point of lot A of Land 
Court Application 1188, the coordinates of 
said point of beginning referred to Gov- 
ernment Survey Triangulation Station “LAA- 
UKAHI” being 23298.80 feet south and 2361.40 
feet east, and running by azimuths meas- 
ured clockwise from true south: 

1. 261° 57’ 30“ 328.40 feet along Land 
Court Application 1188 to a pipe; 

2. 14° 22“ 00“ 573.10 feet along grant 
1408 to Kaulahewa to a pipe set in top of 
stone wall. 

. 117° 30’ 00“ 46.10 feet along R. P. 
3750 L. C. Aw. 3359, Apana 1 to Niihau to 
a pipe; 

„4. 348° 30’ 00“ 102.90 feet along R. P. 
3750, L. C. Aw. 3359, Apana 1 to Niihau to a 
pipe; 

5. 14° 22’ 00” 86.36 feet along grant 
1408 to Kaulahewa and grant 1416 to Eke 
Opunui; 

6. 105° 35’ 00“ 21.81 feet along Land 
Court Application, 1373; 

7. 8° 38“ 00“ 112.00 feet along Land 
Court Application 1373 to seashore at high- 
water mark; 

“*Thence along seashore at highwater 
mark for the next three courses, the direct 
azimuths and distances between points at 
seashore being: 

“8. 68° 56’ 30“ 117.28 feet; 

9. 74° 53’ 00“ 54.75 feet; 

10. 65° 18’ 00“ 173.90 feet; thence 

“*11. 193° 27° 932.00 feet along the bound- 
ary between the lands of Koloa and Weliweli 
to the point of beginning and containing 
a Gross Area of 260,335 Square Feet after 
deducting and excluding therefrom the fol- 
lowing-described parcel of land being the 
present Kuai and Poipu Roads and addi- 
tional areas required for widening said roads 
to a width of 50 feet: 

Beginning at the west corner of this 
parcel of land, on the new south side of Poipu 
Road and on the boundary between the lands 
of Koloa and Weliweli, the coordinates of 
said point of beginning referred to Govern- 
ment Triangulation Station “LAAUKAHI” 
being 23902.35 feet south and 2217.06 feet 
east, and running by azimuths measured 
clockwise from true south: 

1. 193° 27“ 00” 50.03 feet along the 
boundary between the lands of Koloa and 
Weliweli; 

2. 285° 33’ 00’’ 96.98 feet along the new 
north side of Poipu Road; 
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8. Thence on a curve to the left with a 
radius of 20.00 feet, the chord azimuth and 
distance being: 239° 55’ 30’’ 28.59 feet; 

4. 194° 18’ 00“ 565.43 feet along the new 
west side of Kuai Road; 

5. Thence along the west side of Kuai 
Road, on a curve to the left with a radius of 
329.00 feet, the chord azimuth and distance 
being: 192° 58’ 04“ 38.55 feet; 

6. 261° 57’ 30“ 52.91 feet along Land 
Court Application 1188; 

J. Thence along the new east side of 
Kuai Road, on a curve to the right with a 
radius of 879.00 feet, the chord azimuth and 
distance being: 12° 23’ 13’’ 58.69 feet; 

8. 14° 18’ 00“ 567.39 feet along the new 
east side of Kuai Road; 

9. Thence on a curve to the left with 
a radius of 20.00 feet, the chord azimuth 
and distance being: 329° 55’ 30“ 27.97 feet; 

10. 285° 33’ 00’’ 107.56 feet along the new 
north side of Poipu Road; 

“*11, 14° 22’ 00” 39.81 feet along grant 
1416 to Eke Opunui; 

12. 105° 33’ 00“ 21.81 feet along Land 
Court Application 1373; 

18. 8° 33’ 00” 10.28 feet along Land 
Court Application 1373; 

14. 105° 33’ 00“ 272.98 feet along the 
new south side of Poipu Road to the point 
of beginning and containing an area of 46410 
square feet. 

“ ‘Reserving also to the Territory of Ha- 
wall in perpetuity an easement fifteen (15) 
feet wide for storm drain purposes upon and 
across that portion of the government land 
of Weliweli occupied by the B. D. Baldwin 
Trust Estate, running from the new south 
side of Poipu Road to the sea, described as 
follows: 3 

Being a strip of land 15.00 feet wide, 
extending for 7.50 feet on each side of the 
centerline described as follows: 

“ ‘Beginning at the north end of this right- 
of-way on the new south side of Poipu Road, 
at a point which is 105° 33’ 00“ 131.49 feet 
from the end of Course is of the road exclu- 
sion as described above, the coordinates of 
said point of beginning referred to Govern- 
ment Survey Triangulation Station “LAAU- 
KAHI” being 23940.28 feet south and 2353.37 
feet east, and running by azimuths meas- 
ured clockwise from true south: 

1. 359° 19’ 00“ 178.00 feet to seashore 
at highwater mark.’ * 

“Sec, 2. The lots shall be conveyed for a 
fair and reasonable price, which price shall 
be determined by a disinterested appraiser 
or appraisers, but not more than three to 
be appointed by the Governor of Hawaii, 
and all improvements thereon shall be val- 
ued at $1.00. 

“Sec. 3. Before the commissioner executes 
quitclaim deeds, the respective claimants 
shall quitclaim to the Territory any claim 
they may have in and to the roadways here- 
inabove described, and confirm the ease- 
ment hereinabove referred to. 

“Sec, 4, Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

“Sec.5. The joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved the 13th day of May A. D. 
1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii,” 


“Joint Resolution 35 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States of America to enact leg- 
islation granting the status of public lands 
to certain tidal reef lands and authorizing 
the Commissioner of Public Lands to 
lease same for a period of 55 years 
“Whereas that certain tidal reef lying off 

the Ala Moana Park in the city and county 

of Honolulu, T. H., and being bounded 
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by the Kewalo Channel, the Kewalo Basin, 
the Ala Wai Yacht Harbor Channel, and 
the Ala Wai Yacht Harbor, is not devoted 
to any beneficial or economic use; and 

“Whereas said tidal reef is capable of being 
developed as = resort and recreation area to 
the great advantage of the people of Hawaii 
and the enhancement of the tourist indus- 
try provided the Territory is able to lease the 
same for a term of years sufficient to permit 
the expense of such development to be capi- 
talized; and 

“Whereas to effect such a long-term lease 
of said tidal reef congressional authority is 
required: Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States of America be, and it hereby is, 
respectfully requested to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Public Lands with the consent 
of the Board of Harbor Commissioners and 
the approval of two-thirds of the Board of 
Public Lands, Territory of Hawali, to lease 
certain tidal reef lands for a term not to ex- 
ceed 55 years; and to that end the Congress 
of the United States of America is respect- 
fully requested and urged to adopt a bill in 
substantially the following form, to wit: 


A bill granting the status of public lands 
to certain tidal reef lands and authorizing 
the Commissioner of Public Lands of the 
Territory of Hawaii to lease same for a 
term not to exceed 55 years 
Be it enacted, ete.— 

" ‘SECTION 1. The tidal reef lands described 
in section 2 of this act are hereby given the 
status of public lands within the meaning of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act (31 Stat. 141) and 
placed under the control of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands of the Territory of 
Hawaii: Provided, That the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, interposes no ob- 
jection thereto, the Commissioner of Public 
Lands with the consent of the Board of Har- 
bor Commissioners and the approval of two- 
thirds of the Board of Public Lands, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, is authorized to lease all or 
any portion of said tidal reef lands for terms 
not to exceed 55 years and to permit or re- 
quire the filling of said tidal reef lands and 
the use thereof for private or public pur- 
poses. Any such lease shall be sold at public 
auction and may contain such terms, cove- 
nants, and conditions as the Commissioner 
of Public Lands may deem proper and as are 
approved by the said Board of Public Lands. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The tidal reef lands to which this 
act refers are more particularly described as 
follows: 

Portion of Ala Moana Reef area. 

“‘Kukuluaeo and Kalia, Honolulu, Oahu, 
ye of 

Beginning at the northeast corner of 
this parcel of land and on the south bound- 
ary of Ala Moana Park (Governor's procla- 
mation dated January 16, 1928), the coordi- 
nates of said point of beginning referred to 
Government Survey Triangulation Station 
‘Punchbowl’ being 8,958.47 feet south and 
1,669.86 feet east, as shown on Government 
survey registered map 1986, and running by 
azimuths measured clockwise from true 
south: 

1. 18 15˙30“ 2,048.55 feet; 

2. 45°00’ 325.31 feet along area trans- 
ferred to the Territory of Hawaii by Presi- 
dential proclamation 1856, dated October 27, 
1928; 

3. 117°32’05"" 5,391.68 feet along line of 
breakers; 

4. 21400“ 940.98 feet; 

5. 27652730“ 1,029.97 feet; 

6. 212°55’ 520.00 feet to the south corner 
of addition to Kewalo Basin (Governor’s 
Executive Order 1330); 

“7, 30755“ 496.30 feet along Ala Moana 
Park (Governor’s proclamation dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1928); 
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“8, 291°44’ 437.70 feet along Ala Moana 
Park (Governor's proclamation dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1928); 

9. 28637“ 173.30 feet along Ala Moana 
Park (Governor’s proclamation dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1928); 

10. 278°56’ 412.60 feet along Ala Moana 
Park (Governor's proclamation dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1928); 

11. 28707“ 718.00 feet along Ala Moana 
Park (Governor’s proclamation dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1928); 

12. 292°09’ 476.80 feet along Ala Moana 
Park (Governor's proclamation dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1928); 

13. 297°52’ 359.40 feet along Ala Moana 
Park (Governor's proclamation dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1928); 

14. 285°05’ 1,040.00 feet along Ala Moana 
Park (Governor's proclamation dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1928) to the point of beginning and 
containing an area of 222.684 acres. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. This act shall take effect upon 
its approval.’ 

“Sec. 2. That certified copies of this joint 
resolution shall be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior and 
to the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

“Sec, 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 13th day of May 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


“Joint Resolution 36 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress 
of the United States to amend the restric- 
tive covenant in land patent No. 10,410 


“Whereas land patent No. 10,410, covering 
certain lands at Ponahawai, South Hilo, 
Island of Hawaii, contains a restrictive cov- 
enant requiring that said lands be used for 
school purposes only; and 

“Whereas the owners and users of said 
lands desire to have their premises usable 
for both religious and school purposes; Now, 
therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to adopt a bill in substantially the 
following form, to wit: 


A bill to authorize the amendment of the 
restrictive covenant on land patent No. 
10,410, issued to Keoshi Matsunaga, his 
heirs and assigns, on July 20, 1936, and 
covering lot 48 of Ponahawai house lots, 
situated in the county of Hawaii, T. H. 


Be it enacted, etc, That the commis- 
sioner of public lands of the Territory of 
Hawaii, with the consent of the Governor of 
said Territory of Hawaii, be authorized to 
amend the restrictive covenant set forth in 
land patent No. 10,410, so that said restric- 
tive covenant will read as follows: 

„The land herein described and con- 
veyed is granted and conveyed upon the 
covenant running with the land, that said 
land is to be used for religious and/or school 
purposes only, and in the event of its 
being used for other than religious and/or 
school purposes, this patent shall become 
void, and the whole of said land, together 
with the fee thereof, and the improvements 
thereon, shall, without warrant or other 
legal process, immediately revert to and 
revest in the Territory of Hawaii.” 

“ ‘Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on and 
after the date of its approval.’ 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
to the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, 
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“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 
“Approved this 13th day of May 1955. 
“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“Joint Resolution 37 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress 
of the United States to place under control 
of the Territory lands held but not in use 
by the Armed Forces 


“Whereas large areas of the lands in the 
Territory of Hawaii held by the Armed Forces 
of the United States are not being used by 
the Armed Forces; and 

“Whereas the use of these lands by the 
Territory would prove of great benefit to the 
people of Hawaii: Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be requested to place under 
the control of the Territory all lands held by 
the United States Armed Forces and not 
being used by them as determined by the 
duly authorized and empowered agencies or 
departments of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 2. That certified copies of this joint 
resolution be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, to the 
Secretary of the Interior and to the Delegate 
to Congress from Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 13th day of May A. D. 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


A resolution adopted by Bushwick Council, 
No. 132, Knights of Columbus, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring the enactment of the so-called 
Bricker amendment, relating to the treaty- 
making power; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Holy Name 
Society of the Holy Cross Roman Catholic 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the enact- 
ment of the so-called Bricker amendment, 
relating to the treatymaking power; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mrs. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 1718. A bill to provide certain clarifying 
and technical amendments to the Reserve 
Officer Personnel Act of 1954; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 368). 


JURISDICTION OVER CRIMINAL 
OFFENSES ARISING ON INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS TO CERTAIN 
STATES—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY VIEWS (PT. 2 OF 
S. REPT. 357) 


Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, sub- 
mitted minority views on the bill (S. 
51) to amend the act entitled “To confer 
jurisdiction on the States of California, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, and Wis- 
consin, with respect to criminal offenses 
and civil causes of action committed or 
arising on Indian reservations within 
such States, which were ordered to be 
printed. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 2025. A bill for the relief of Filippo Alco- 
lino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (for himself, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr. HILL, and Mr. SPARKMAN) : 

S. 2026. A bill to regulate commerce among 
the several States, with and among the Ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United States, 
and with foreign countries; to protect the 
welfare of consumers of tung oil and of 
those engaged in the domestic tung nut and 
tung oil producing industry, to promote the 
export trade of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 2027. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a sewage-disposal system to serve 
the Yorktown area of the Colonial National 
Historical Park, Va., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and 
Mr. KERR): 

S. 2028. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the admission of the 
State of Oklahoma into the Union; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 2029. A bill to change the name of 
Hulah Dam and Hulah Reservoir, located 
on Caney River, a tributary of Verdigris 
River, to Lake O’ the Osages Dam and Lake 
O' the Osages, respectively; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 2030. A bill for the relief of Chuzo 
Tamotzu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 2031. A bill for the relief of Gurli Thov- 

trup Putnam; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2032. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a child 
shall be considered the adopted child of a 
deceased individual where such individual, 
before his death, had filed an appropriate 
petition for the adoption of such child; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK (for himself and 
Mr. BUTLER) : 

S. 2033. A bill to provide for the creation 
of an Office of Administrator for Legal As- 
signments for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

S. 2034. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Charles A. Holshouser; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2035. A bill for the relief of Nicolas 
Hernandez-Valencia; 

S. 2036. A bill for the relief of Rosa Roppo; 
and 

S. 2037. A bill for the relief of Adele Knoff 
and her minor child Hans Knoff; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


FEDERAL-AID ROAD CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mr. Bus, and Mr. COTTON) 
submitted amendments, intended to be 
proposed by them jointly to the bill (S. 
1048) to amend and supplement the Fed- 
eral-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and sup- 
plemented, to authorize appropriations 
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for continuing the construction of high- 
ways, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. McCARTHY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 1048, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS 
ON NEW YORK HARBOR, EN- 
TRANCE CHANNELS, AND AN- 
CHORAGE AREA (S. DOC. NO. 45) 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated Feb- 
ruary 16, 1955, from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, together 
with accompanying papers and illustra- 
tions, on a review of reports on the New 
York harbor, entrance channels, and an- 
chorage area, requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, June 
9, 1948. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, with illustrations, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

There being no objection, the report 
was referred to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As a 
Senator, and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the Chair de- 
sires to say that the Senate received to- 
day the following nominations: 

Selden Chapin, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career minister, to be Ambas- 
sador of the United States of America 
to Iran, vice Loy W. Henderson, re- 
assigned; and 

Richard Lee Jones, of Illinois, to be 
Ambassador of the United States of 
America to Liberia, vice Jesse D. Locker, 
deceased. 

I wish to give notice that these nomi- 
nations will be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations at the ex- 
piration of 6 days. 


TRIBUTE TO THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
HANDLING OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there was published in yesterday’s 
Washington Evening Star an article by 
an able columnist, Mr. Gould Lincoln, 
which bears directly on the report which 
was made to the President by Secretary 
Dulles with respect to his accomplish- 
ments on his last trip to Europe. This 
article is such a worthy tribute to Mr. 
Dulles and the President, in connection 
with our foreign policy, that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Recor at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DULLES BRINGS HOME THE Bacon 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


For 2% years two steadfast men—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles—have followed a policy and program 
they believed would make war less certain 
and peace a better prospect. It has been 
tough going. But over the last weekend 
the Secretary of State brought home the 
bacon—a large slice, any way you look at it. 
Finally, the way was cleared for a united 
Western Europe, with the German republic 
integrated. It becomes a member of NATO 
and is able to rearm. The Austrian treaty 
of peace was signed, making that country an 
independent nation again after 17 years. A 
neutral nation—but neutral along the lines 
of a neutral Switzerland. It can rearm for 
its own defense. 


AT THE SUMMIT 


The President and his Secretary of State, 
with these successes in sight, recently agreed 
to engage in a four-power conference “at the 
summit! —the heads of governments taking 
part—which would involve the United States, 
Britain, France, and Soviet Russia. The pur- 
pose: To explore the world situation. Im- 
mediately there arose a clatter—such a con- 
ference, it was shouted, would mean ap- 
peasement of the Communists; it could re- 
sult only in loss by the United States and 
the other nations of the free world. It came 
principally from Republican throats. Eisen- 
hower and Dulles, it was implied, if not 
actually predicted, would sell us down the 
river. The answer is simple and easy to 
make—Elsenhower and Dulles have never ap- 
peased the Reds in any item. Why, there- 
fore, should they appease them now—par- 
ticularly when the situation of the free world 
has vastly improved? 

While President Eisenhower has had 
strong and able support of the Democratic 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator GEORGE, of Georgia, and 
other Democrats, in and out of Congress, in 
his conduct of foreign policy, there have 
been plenty of Democrats to charge, not that 
the President and the Secretary of State 
were engaged in appeasement, but that they 
were insulting our close friends abroad, and 
bringing about hatred for America and loss 
of prestige abroad. These charges were made 
no longer ago than April 16—when Demo- 
crats gathered here from all parts of the 
country to honor Speaker Sam RAYBURN. 
But what is the real truth? Our allles are 
closer than ever before, first, because they 
see the results of our program, and second, 
because they understand our aims better— 
and the principal aim is peace. Further, 
the prestige of the United States abroad, 
instead of being diminished, has mounted. 


APPEASEMENT OUT 


President Eisenhower, when questioned at 
his most recent press conference, flatly re- 
jected any idea of appeasement of the Com- 
munists as a possible result of the coming 
four-power conference. Rightly or wrongly, 
the President and his Secretary of State have 
come to the conclusion that out of a con- 
ference of heads of Government, including 
the President himself, some good may come. 
Fulfilling his promise to go anywhere, any 
time, to help the cause of international 
peace, the President has joined in the invi- 
tation to the Russian Communists for a con- 
ference—an invitation which has now been 
accepted. He has warned the American 
people, however, against too sanguine hopes. 
No Communist wool has been pulled over the 
President's eyes. He understands today— 
just as he did yesterday and the day before— 
that the goal of the Communists is world 
domination. Nevertheless, he is willing now 
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to sit down with the Soviet Russians to re- 
view the world situation, on the chance that 
the latter are willing to take another look 
before they force hot war upon the world, 

Mr. Dulles has been the butt of partisan 
jokes as the greatest traveler since the 
Sphinx sat itself down in the Libyan Desert. 
He has been the greatest traveler. He has 
shuttled back and forth across the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans. In 1 week he flew 
twice across the Atlantic. He has been in- 
defatigable. The laugh, however, is his. 
For he has succeeded far beyond the imagi- 
nation of his detractors. 


FLOOD THREATS IN BRADY CREEK 
WATERSHED, TEXAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday morning radio and tele- 
vision programs in the Washington area 
carried alarming reports of flood threats 
in the Brady, Tex., area. Heavy, con- 
centrated rainfall in the Brady Creek 
watershed, an area of 846 square miles, 
sent water pouring into Brady Creek, 
which has flooded frequently in the past. 

The first reports indicated that this 
flood would be a repetition of past dis- 
aster, People were being evacuated from 
the town of Brady. Sandbag barriers 
were erected in the downtown area. 
Store windows were boarded up. The 
National Guard was called out, and the 
Red Cross ordered cots and blankets sent 
into the area, 

As a Senator from Texas I was greatly 
concerned. As soon as I could get 
through a telephone call I talked with 
my friend, Bob Bray, publisher of the 
Brady Herald, to obtain an up-to-the- 
minute report on the situation. 

Mr. Bray told me that measures had 
been taken to meet the danger of a flood, 
but that he believed Brady Creek would 
not reach flood stage. 

Later in the day I received the follow- 
ing telegram from Mr. Bray: 

Your telephone call offering assistance in 
our emergency strongly appreciated. Dick 
Winters credits structures completed on 
Brady Creek watershed project with prevent- 
ing disastrous flood. Strongly urge your 
continued support in speedy completion of 
this project. 


I knew exactly what the telegram 
meant. 

The Brady Creek watershed project is 
a project authorized by the Congress of 
the United States, calling for the build- 
ing of 46 water-retarding structures on 
the creek. That project has been pro- 
ceeding slowly because of inadequate ap- 
propriations. But 4 of the dams already 
have been completed. 

Mr. President, those four dams are 
credited with saving the Brady area from 
a disastrous flood this week. 

That fact, in my judgment, empha- 
sizes the importance of going forward 
with this project—and similar author- 
ized projects, wherever they may be lo- 
cated—with as much speed as possible. 

The Dick Winters mentioned in Mr. 
Bray’s telegram is president of the Brady 
Creek Watershed Association. Mr. Win- 
ters has led the far-sighted effort on be- 
half of this upstream flood-control and 
water-conservation project. He has 
been joined by numerous other progres- 
sive citizens—Mr. Joe T. Ogden; Mr. 
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Bray; Mr. L. B. Smith, publisher of the 
Brady Standard; Mr. Earl Rudder, of 
Brady, Texas land commissioner; Mr, 
A. H. Floyd, principal of the Brady Jun- 
ior High School; and others who have 
been instrumental in securing substan- 
tial local cash participation in this 
project. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the part 
I have had in forwarding the Brady 
Creek watershed project. I am deeply 
gratified that I am able to give this 
report to the Senate of the beneficial 
results already obtained from completion 
of a fractional part of the work. 

This is American Government at its 
best—cooperation between Washington 
and a Texas community in the interest 
of all the people. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I was present in the ses- 
sions of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions when the items involving this par- 
ticular project were under consideration. 
It is most gratifying to me, as a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, to 
see that the moneys appropriated and 
Spenden have brought such great bene- 

8. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. 


THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, it was 179 
years ago that the American people de- 
clared themselves free and independent. 
With the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence on July 4, 1776, the people 
of America started building the greatest 
country on earth. 

Today, Mr. President, I want to call to 
the attention of the Senate an event 
that took place more than 1 full year 
prior to the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, 

It is an event to which the people of 
North Carolina point with a great deal 
of pride. On May 20, 1775, the people 
of Mecklenburg County met and adopted 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. That declaration—adopted 
more than a year prior to July 4, 1776, 
mind you—gave notice to the New World 
that the people of Mecklenburg County 
were a free and independent people. 

Over the years since that great event, 
the people of Mecklenburg County have 
joined in colorful celebration each May 
20 to pause and take notice of the action 
of their forefathers. At this very mo- 
ment, this event is being celebrated 
again in the city of Charlotte. 

Through the years there has been some 
controversy among historians over the 
Mecklenburg Declaration. It seems 
that the actual records of the meeting 
at which the declaration was adopted 
were destroyed in a fire. 

Whether or not actual records exist of 
the historic meeting is unimportant. 
The important thing is the fact that the 
people of North Carolina took deter- 
mined action to satisfy their hunger for 
freedom long before the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. 
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It is fitting, Mr. President, that today 
there sits in the diplomatic gallery a 
scholar who is intimately connected with 
Mecklenburg County and the events sur- 
rounding the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence. He is Dr. Archibald 
Henderson, one of the outstanding scien- 
tists, historians, biographers, and phi- 
losophers of our time. His great-great- 
grandfather settled in Mecklenburg 
County and was the county’s first high 
sheriff. Throughout America, Dr. Hen- 
derson is known as one of the most 
learned scholars in the field of North 
Carolina history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Henderson be permitted to 
rise and be recognized. 

The President pro tempore. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

(Thereupon, Dr. Henderson rose from 
his place in the gallery, and was greeted 
with applause.) 

Mr. SCOTT. The Mecklenburg His- 
torical Association has just published a 
booklet by Dr. Henderson entitled “Cra- 
dle of Liberty,” which I plan to put into 
the hands of each Member of Congress. 
The book is the latest work on the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration and is a fine account 
of that historic event. 

Today, Mr. President, I should like to 
read to the Senate the five resolves of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration. They con- 
tain stirring words, and reflect the hopes 
and dreams of a freedom-loving people. 
In every sense of the word, they speak 
for themselves. 


The Mecklenburg Declaration reads 
as follows: 


1. That whosoever directly or indirectly 
abetted, or in any way, form, or manner, 
countenanced the unchartered and danger- 
ous invasion of our rights, as claimed by 
Great Britain is an enemy to this country, 
to America, and to the inherent and inalien- 
able rights of man, 

2. We, the citizens of Mecklenburg County, 
do hereby desolve the political bands which 
have connected us to the mother country, 
and hereby absolve ourselves from all alle- 
giance to the British Crown, and abjure all 
political connection, contract, or association 
with that nation, who have wantonly tram- 
pled on our rights and liberties—and in- 
humanly shed the innocent blood of Ameri- 
can patriots at Lexington. 

3. We do hereby declare ourselves a free 
and independent people, are, and of right 
ought to be, a sovereign and self-governing 
association, under the control of no power 
other than that of our God and the general 
government of the Congress to the mainte- 
nance of which independence, civil and re- 
ligious, we solemnly pledge to each other, our 
mutual cooperation, our lives, our fortunes, 
and our most sacred honor. 

4. As we now acknowledge the existence 
and control of no law or legal officer, civil or 
military, within this county. We do hereby 
ordain and adopt, as rules of life, all, each, 
and every of our former laws—wherein, nev- 
ertheless, the Crown of Great Britain never 
can be considered as holding rights, privi- 
leges, immunities, or authority therein. 

5. It is also further decreed that all, each, 
and every militia officer in this county is 
hereby reinstated in his former command 
and authority; he acting conformable to 
these regulations. And also, that every 
member present of this delegation, shall 
henceforth be a civil officer, viz a justice of 
the peace in the character of a committee- 
man to preserve peace, union, and harmony 
in said county and to use every exertion to 
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spread the love of country and fire of free- 
dom throughout America, until a more gen- 
eral organized government be established 
in the province. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to commend my distinguished col- 
league for calling the attention of the 
Senate to the historic fact that the peo- 
ple of Mecklenburg County in North 
Carolina declared themselves to be free 
and independent of England long before 
the National Declaration of Independ- 
ence was written. 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
with great sorrow that we note the death 
of Mary McLeod Bethune, a woman 
whose outstanding ability and warm 
sense of humanity have contributed so 
much to our country. 

Dr. Bethune was the founder of the 
National Council of Negro Women and 
served for many years as its president. 
She was also a cofounder and president 
of Bethune-Cookman College in Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. Her public service in- 
cluded the directorship of the Division 
of Negro Affairs in the National Youth 
Administration and special adviser to 
the President on minority affairs. She 
also served as a consultant to the Ameri- 
can delegation at the United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco. Among 
her many other activities, Dr. Bethune 
made an outstanding contribution as 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

But a simple recounting of her many 
offices does not convey the full sense 
of Mary Bethune’s forceful though gen- 
tle influence as educator, public serv- 
ant, and inspirational leader. Anyone 
who ever heard her speak knows what 
vigor and understanding she brought to 
these undertakings. Her wisdom and 
strength of personality moved others to 
follow her example, and her guidance 
was always in the direction of tolerance 
and good will. 

While her presence will no longer be 
felt among us, her work and her spirit 
remain. The story is told that when 
Dr. Bethune brought a_ benefactor 
around to the small shack in which 
she started her college he asked, Where 
is this school of which you wish me to 
be a trustee?” And Mary Bethune re- 
plied, “In my mind and in my soul.” 
That is where Mary McLeod Bethune 
continues to live—in our minds and in 
our souls. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a news item datelined Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., May 18, concerning the 
death of Dr. Bethune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mary BETHUNE, 79, EDUCATOR, Is Drap— 
FOUNDER AND EX-PRESIDENT OF BETHUNE- 
CookMAN COLLEGE AIDED MANY UNITED 
STATES AGENCIES 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA., May 18.—Dr. Mary 
McLoed Bethune, president emeritus and 
cofounder of Bethune-Cookman College here, 
died Wednesday night at her home of a 
heart attack, She was 79 years old. 


May 20 


She was president of Bethune-Cookman 
College from its founding in 1904 to 1942, 

During the administration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the educator was di- 
rector of the Division of Negro Affairs in the 
National Youth Administration and special 
adviser to the President on minority affairs. 

In World War II she was special assistant 
to the Secretary of War for selection of the 
first officers candidate schools for WACs, 


AIDED INTERRACIAL GOODWILL 


Dr. Bethune had been called “one of the 
most potent factors in the growth of inter- 
racial good will in America.” She was con- 
sidered a dynamic speaker. 

She was born at Mayesville, S. C., a daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Mrs. Patsy McIntosh Me- 
Leod, and graduated from Scotia Seminary, 
Concord, N. C., and Moody Bible Institute in 
Chicago. Dr. Bethune won in 1910 an hon- 
orary A. M. from the State College at Orange- 
burg, S. C., and also held degrees from many 
other educational institutions, including 
Humanities and Science Doctorates, the lat- 
ter from Tuskeegee Institute. 

The educator started her career in 1897 
as an instructor at Haines Institute, Augusta, 
Ga., and served in the same capacity at the 
Palatka (Fla.) Mission School from 1899 to 
1903. In 1904 she founded the Daytona 
Normal and Industrial School for Girls (now 
Bethune-Cookman College). 

At its founding the college consisted of a 
tiny house in a lot used for dumping, where 
five little girls used ink made from elder- 
berry juice and charcoal for pencils, Last 
year’s enrollment was 794 students, with a 
faculty of 42, 


STARTED WITH $1.50 


At the outset Dr. Bethune had $1.50. To 
obtain more funds, she went from door to 
door selling fried fish and sweet potato pies. 
She invited James N. Gamble, son of the 
founder of Procter & Gamble, who had a 
winter home in Daytona Beach, to visit the 
place, 

When Mr. Gamble looked at the shack he 
asked: “Where is this school of which you 
wish me to be a trustee?” 

“In my mind,” she said. “And my soul.” 

He gave her financial aid, became chairman 
of the schoolboard, and was credited by Dr. 
Bethune with having greatly aided in the 
school’s development. 

Dr. Bethune was associate consultant to 
the American delegation at the original 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco. 

Several stories were told of persons who 
tried to humiliate Dr. Bethune by calling 
her “Auntie.” She always replied with great 
solemnity, “Which one of my sister’s chil- 
dren are you?” She was a close friend of 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and served as 
former President Truman’s personal repre- 
sentative at a presidential inauguration in 
Liberia. 

BELONG TO NEA 


The National Educational Association, the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, the International Council of Women 
of Darker Races, and the National Council of 
Church Women were among other groups of 
which Dr. Bethune had been an official and 
member. 

Dr. Bethune founded the National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women and served for many 
years as its president. A vice president of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, she was one of that 
organization’s oustanding figures. 

She also served as vice president of the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation of 
the National Urban League. 

The educator won the Spingarn medal and 
the Prancis A. Drexel award for her services 
to the Negro race. Many other awards and 
medals, including the Haitian Medal of 
Honor, were also bestowed upon her. 

She was married in 1899 to Albert Bethune, 
He died in 1919. They had a son, Albert, 
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ALLEGED ATTEMPT ON PART OF 
OIL AND GAS INTERESTS TO IN- 
FLUENCE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask permission to speak briefly to draw 
to the attention of the Senate a new 
and scurrilous and slanderous attempt 
to influence a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate by the oil and gas interests of this 
country. 

On Wednesday last, when Mr. James 
H. Lee, assistant corporation counsel of 
the city of Detroit, was beginning to 
give his testimony before the subcom- 
mittee holding hearings on the natural- 
gas bill, a slanderous mimeographed 
sheet was circulated at that moment in 
the committee room. It bore the nota- 
tion at its top: “From Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association,” and was circu- 
lated by a man who later described him- 
self as an employee of that group. 

Mr. Lee has been for many years a 
highly respected public servant in De- 
troit. He has earned his high place in 
the affections and esteem of the people 
of my home city by his dedicated and 
effective service in their behalf. I doubt 
if there is another man in the field of 
relations between a city and its utilities 
of his stature in these United States. 
For almost half a century he has spoken 
out for the people of Detroit and of 
Michigan, and he has spoken effectively 
and always in the highest traditions of 
honor. 

Yet this scandal sheet, financed no 
doubt from the million-and-a-half-dol- 
lar slush fund the oil and gas people 
have thrown into this fight as a pre- 
liminary installment on the tens of mil- 
lions of dollars they are prepared to 
spend to gain their immoral ends, ac- 
cused Jimmy Lee of being “an unwit- 
ting victim of Fabian Socialist tactics.” 
The statement was made by Mr. R. F. 
Windfohr, head of the oil and gas lobby. 

It is slanderous on two counts: First, 
that Mr. Lee, an attorney of national 
stature, is “unwitting” in his considered 
opposition to the bill which proposes 
to give the natural gas interests a blank 
check to raid the bank accounts of the 
gas consumers of the Nation; and, sec- 
ond, that Mr. Lee’s opposition to the bill 
is some sort of a socialistic tactic. On 
just what grounds Mr. Windfohr in his 
windy eloquence reaches this conclusion 
I do not quite know, but anyway that is 
what the mimeographed scandal sheet 
says. 

The sheet, I submit, was an attempt to 
influence the subcommittee improperly. 
I am told that this invasion of the sena- 
torial dignity is something new. I say 
it is something very bad. 

Let me quote a little further from Mr. 
Windfohr’s remarks. He wrote: 

Mr. Lee, in his testimony * * * apparently 
swallows whole the salami tactics by which 
socialism has been sold to many European 
countries—slice by slice, 


I will leave it to the good judgment of 
my colleagues and of the American peo- 
ple if this is not a sly attempt to put a 
sinister, an alien, overtone into the pres- 
ent controversy. 

The oil and gas association, trying to 
bolster a bad case, is attempting to con- 
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fuse the subcommittee and the Ameri- 
can people by these tactics. I fear we 
are heading to a new low in attempts to 
influence deliberations of Members of 
the United States Senate in a matter in 
which a few great corporations are at- 
tempting to extract hundreds of mil- 
lions, perhaps billions, of unearned in- 
crement from the consumers of our 
country. 


THE ABERDEEN ANGUS CALF 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, yesterday 
two distinguished citizens of Texas, the 
majority leader of the Senate [Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas] and the Speaker of 
the House, Mr. RAYBURN, presented to 
the President of the United States an 
Aberdeen Angus calf. They expressed 
the hope that the President would soon 
give the calf his own personal care and 
attention. 

I understand that a survey of the 
White House grounds shows that there 
is sufficient grass on the grounds to sup- 
port this beautiful Texas heifer in a 
manner not usually enjoyed by Aberdeen 
Angus calves, but in a manner which the 
distinguished sons of Texas would cer- 
tainly like this soon-to-be famous calf 
to enjoy. 

Therefore it seems for the next 5 years 
at least the calf will not only be cared 
for in a manner not usually enjoyed by 
an Aberdeen Angus calf but will also be 
where she can receive the personal at- 
tention of the President. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the comments of the able Senator 
from Vermont. As an Aberdeen-Angus 
breeder in Tennessee, I admire the breed. 
I am a lover of animals. Since it would 
appear that there is room on the White 
House grounds for only one calf, I be- 
lieve it would be cruelty to the animal to 
leave the calf there all by herself. 

Mr. AIKEN. I assume the Senator 
from Tennessee has in mind the $4,000 
gentleman calf which is soon to find a 
home on the rolling pastures owned by 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Since the Senator has 
brought up that point, I would be happy 
to supply the young lady with gentleman 
companionship. 

Mr. AIKEN. Perhaps the worst that 
can be said is that it was thoughtless and 
an oversight on the part of the distin- 
guished gentlemen from Texas in giving 
the President only a heifer. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to compliment 
those distinguished citizens of Texas in 
recognizing a great breed of cattle. I 
venture to offer to each of them a young 
male from my herd who will give lus- 
trous black coats to the calves of those 
critters on their ranches down in Texas. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Tennessee is indeed an expert on cattle. 
He knows the cattle business very well, 
particularly the Aberdeen-Angus breed. 
I should like to ask him a question. How 
long is a calf a calf? Would this calf be 
a calf in 1956, or would it by that time 
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have become something else and be in a 
different category. 

Mr. GORE. With proper care she 
might be more than a calf by then. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
feel that the White House grounds under 
a Republican administration are suffi- 
ciently lush to make that calf a little 
more than a calf by 1956? 

Mr. GORE. I believe that by natural 
processes it would be more than a calf 
by 1956 and would be extremely lone- 
some all alone on the White House lawn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Vermont said that he had had the White 
House lawn measured and found that it 
would support the calf. I was wonder- 
ing whether after 1956 this fine specie of 
beef cattle which has been presented to 
the President would have outgrown the 
facilities of the White House lawn and 
that it might have to go to Gettysburg. 

Mr. GORE. There might be other 
reasons for which it would have to go to 
Gettysburg. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Tennessee has convinced me that that is 
where it belongs, 

Mr. GORE. A migration entirely in- 
voluntary might be underway. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator does 
not believe that the calf might wish to 
go to Texas, does he? 

Mr. GORE. Of course, the calf might 
not be all alone in that Gettysburg 
migration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if morning business has been con- 
cluded, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that I 
hope the Senate may be able to sit rather 
late next week, perhaps to 7, 7:30, or 
even 8 o’clock in the evening, during the 
consideration of the road bill. In addi- 
tion, some conference reports may be 
ready for consideration by the Senate. 
Among them will be the conference re- 
port on the foreign-trade bill and on 
the Interior Department appropriations 
bill. I want Senators to be on notice 
that the conference reports will receive 
prompt consideration by the Senate. 

On Tuesday about 4 hours will be taken 
for the consideration of the President’s 
veto message on the postal-pay bill. So 
far as our plans are now made, we shall 
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continue with the consideration of the 
unfinished business, the road bill, 
throughout the week until a vote on it 
is reached. I hope that Senators who 
plan to speak on that measure will take 
note of this information and prepare 
their statements. I hope that the Senate 
may be able to reach a decision on the 
road bill before the end of next week. 


FEDERAL AID ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1048) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1911 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, before 
the Senate gets down to the pending 
business, which is the bill to extend the 
Federal Aid to Highways Act, I should 
like to make a few remarks to the Senate 
by way of background and perhaps to 
outline to the Senate what may be com- 
ing up in the debate. 

Since I became chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works in 1948, 
the committee has brought to the Senate 
four bills proposing extensions of the 
Federal Aid to Highways Act. Of the 
four, I believe the one before us today 
has been the most carefully prepared and 
the one most geared to the conditions of 
tomorrow as well as of today. For in- 
stance, this year the committee proposes 
to establish the Federal aid to highways 
program on a 5-year basis instead of the 
customary 2 years. We do this so that 
we can have a firm and continuing high- 
way program in the Nation. We do this 
so that the States may have a firm long 
commitment with which to plan and con- 
struct. This is one of the modernizing 
features the Senators will find in Senate 
bill 1048. 

I would be remiss if I did not tell the 
Senate that the members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works have done a mag- 
nificent job. In particular, a very fine 
job was done by the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. GORE]. For 21 days the 
subcommittee listened to witnesses and 
took enough testimony to make 1,072 
pages in the hearings. I say, advisedly, 
that the committee heard much advice 
and carefully prepared its recommenda- 
tions to the Senate. What we bring to 
the Senate today is not merely another 
Federal-aid-to-highways bill. It is not 
merely another bill to continue a pro- 
gram which has expired. It is a pio- 
neering act in the field of highways and 
roads designed to chart a new Federal 
policy and an entirely new concept of 
highway construction. 

One of the things the committee had 
to determine before submitting its rec- 
ommendations to the Senate was how 
serious is the need for accelerated con- 
struction on the present 40,000 miles of 
interstate highways. The committee de- 
cided that the Nation is behind the times 
so far as interstate highways are con- 
cerned, and, accordingly, the Senate will 
find a new emphasis on this system in 
the bill. 
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I do not presume, on the Senate’s time, 
to go into all the features of the bill. The 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] is 
well informed and well prepared, and the 
members of the subcommittee are equal- 
ly so, on the various aspects of the bill. 
I know of several members of the full 
committee who faithfully attended the 
hearings although they are not members 
of the Roads Subcommittee, and I dare- 
say they are equally as well prepared. 

I believe many Senators know that 
both in the hearings and in executive 
sessions the committee had to face 
the question of financing the program. 
The committee looked at one plan which 
called for the borrowing of $20 billion 
for a 10-year construction program. 
There was no doubt in the committee’s 
mind that $20 billion would have built 
and rebuilt many, many miles of roads, 
but the committee was also concerned 
that such a proposal would have required 
the $20 billion to be paid back over a 
period of 30 years. This meant that 
after the 10-year building program had 
been completed we would still be in hock 
in the succeeding 20 years. The com- 
mittee wondered what we might do with 
building highways and financing them 
during that 20-year period. It occurred 
to some of us that this would be heavy 
borrowing. I say “heavy,” because we 
would have to pay nearly 811 ½ billion 
in interest on the borrowed money. This 
meant we would lose $1 out of every 
$3 for construction. The committee 
felt that if the highway program was 
really pressing, 100 cents worth of con- 
struction should be obtained for every 
dollar expended. I understood it was 
proposed that all the proceeds of the 
highway gasoline tax would go to pay 
off the 830 ½ billion which would be in- 
volved. This meant, of course, that the 
idea of no additional debt or revenue was 
absurd if we earmarked now all the high- 
way gasoline tax for 30 years. In that 
event we would have to find a new source 
of revenue at the end of 10 years or stop 
all Federal aid entirely for the succeed- 
ing 20 years. The committee preferred 
to pay as you go. This matter will be 
more fully discussed by the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

This is only one of the many prob- 
lems we had to face. There is a growing 
national problem with which Senators 
and Members of the House have flirted 
from time to time. Many of the States 
have also flirted with the problem. 
Some Members of the Senate began to 
feel that the States had gone a little far 
with their flirtation and married the 
taxpayer’s dollar to a destructive force. 
The problem to which I refer is the grow- 
ing size and weight of vehicles traveling 
roads built to passenger-car standards. 
Different States for years have been con- 
ducting tests to learn what damage and 
wear oversized vehicles cause to our 
highways. During the hearings the 
committee was shown some pictures and 
some tests as to the damage done in the 
State of Maryland, in the nearby area, by 
overloaded trucks. 

The various State highway depart- 
ments have long been aware of this de- 
structive force. In fact, the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
which is made up of the State highway 
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engineers and State highway commis- 
sioners and highway bodies of the States, 
have prescribed standards of vehicle 
sizes and weights and most States respect 
them. In several cases, however, includ- 
ing my own State of New Mexico, the 
sizes of commercial vehicles have been 
steadily increased. 

The committee thought this was the 
time to recognize the exhaustive tests 
conducted in Maryland and Idaho and 
the conclusive findings gleaned from 
those tests and try to establish a firm 
national policy for the highways on 
which taxpayers’ money is used. 

We are not trying to be arbitrary and 
we are not acting hastily. But the com- 
mittee has become concerned with what 
we think is an accelerated practice and 
we felt the Congress should declare a 
policy with the idea of making the high- 
way money go as far as it can and to 
bring this national problem somewhere 
irto line and to establish some kind of 
uniformity. We do not presume to in- 
vade States’ rights or to tell the States 
what to do. Asa matter of fact, all the 
committee is doing in this bill is recog- 
nizing and making firm the policy the 
States have already recommended to the 
Bureau of Public Roads and to the Con- 
gress itself. This again is another prob- 
lem I will leave to members of the com- 
mittee for further discussion. 

We have incorporated into the high- 
way bill another feature which has been 
made a part of so many Federal con- 
struction laws in recent years. I refer 
to the Davis-Bacon Act. The committee 
proposes that where Federal money is 
used for highway construction in the 
interstate system the contractors be pro- 
tected in one sense and that the working- 
man be protected in another. 

Bear in mind, Mr. President, that un- 
der this bill as it concerns the interstate 
system, the American taxpayer is going 
to pay 90 cents out of every dollar. 

The committee recommends to the 
Senate the inclusion of the Davis-Bacon 
provisions. I believe a more complete 
justification and discussion of this will 
be made by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. NEUBERGER]. I should like to say 
to the Senate that I think the Davis- 
Bacon provisions would be most helpful 
to the States. When we put the Davis- 
Bacon provision into the law, we insured 
against Federal money being used to de- 
press wagesinanarea. It simply means 
that a less conscientious and perhaps 
more unscrupulous contractor cannot 
move into an area and through his con- 
tract create local pressure for lower 
wages. In each of the States there are 
large groups of men of integrity and 
ability who 12 months a year regularly 
carry forward our highway programs. 
These contractors have regular crews 
and we know the kind of work they do 
and that we can depend upon them. I 
think these men are entitled to some 
protection. 

The committee has established a new 
matching formula for the special inter- 
state highway system. It is proposed 
that the Federal Government pay 90 
percent of the cost, with the States pay- 
ing 10 percent. This seemed to be gen- 
erally desired by the States and by the 
President. We did not accept all the 
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recommendations of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Roads, although, 
of course, the findings of that advisory 
committee were known to us. We ob- 
jected seriously to one feature of the Ad- 
visory Committee’s recommendations, 
and that was the one which would have 
frozen the construction level of farm- 
to-market roads and urban developments 
at their present level. The freeze would 
have lasted for 30 years. I am quite sure 
that the Senators know that our farm- 
to-market program is still growing, and 
we cannot shut it off at this point. 

Senate bill 1048 provides the following 
construction program authorization: 

First. Four hundred million dollars 
for the primary system, which is a part 
of the interstate system; $300 million for 
the secondary system; and $200 million 
for the urban system for the fiscal years 
1957 through 1961. 

Second. It provides $1 billion for fiscal 
year 1957; $1.250 billion for fiscal year 
1958; $1.5 billion for the fiscal year 1959; 
$2 billion for fiscal year 1960; and $2 
billion for fiscal year 1961 for the inter- 
state system. 

Third, It provides $22 million for for- 
est highways for fiscal year 1958 through 
1961 and $24 million for forest develop- 
ment roads and trails for the same 
period. 

Fourth. It provides $12 million for 
construction, reconstruction, and im- 
provements of roads, trails, and bridges 
in national parks, monuments, and so 
forth, for each of the fiscal years 1958 
through 1961. 

Fifth. It provides $11 million for con- 
struction and maintenance of parkways 
for each of the fiscal years 1958 through 
1961. 

Sixth. It provides $10 million for con- 
struction, improvement, and mainte- 
nance of roads and bridges for Indian 
lands and reservations for each of the 
fiscal years 1958 through 1961. 

Seventh. It authorizes $2 million for 
the completion of sections of important 
Federal-aid highways lying entirely 
within the public domain for each of the 
fiscal years 1956 through 1961. 

Eighth. And it would grant the Secre- 
tary of Commerce contractual authority 
to acquire rights-of-way for Federal-aid 
highway projects in the amount of $100 
million for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956. 

In all, Senate bill 1048 would provide 
a grand total of $7,750,000,000 for the 
interstate highway system; $412 billion 
for the primary, secondary, and urban 
systems; and $405 million for forest high- 
ways, forest development, roads and 
trails, and lesser roads on Government 
lands, over a 5-year period. 

Mr. President, this is the only state- 
ment I wish to make at this particular 
time, unless there are some questions to 
be asked. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavxzl, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works, has just 
outlined in a summary way the provi- 
sions of Senate bill 1048. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Mex- 
ico was very generous in his references 
to the work of and the part which the 
junior Senator from Tennessee played 
in bringing this bill to the floor. 

Mr. President, it has been a pleasure 
to work with my colleagues on the Pub- 
lic Works Committee in the drafting of 
this Federal highway bill, S. 1048. The 
experience has been not only enjoyable, 
but enlightening and encouraging. 

After long public hearings, which be- 
gan on February 21, followed by ex- 
tended executive sessions involving care- 
ful, detailed examination and differing 
opinions, our committee sessions ended 
with utmost good fellowship and genu- 
ine mutual regard. I am grateful for 
the opportunity I have had to work with 
this group of great Senators and distin- 
guished gentlemen. Not only to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
chairman of the committee, but to other 
Senators, too, am I grateful—the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Man- 
TIN], ranking minority member, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
TON], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busy], the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. THURMOND], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHet], the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Nxu- 
BERGER]. I shall ever be grateful for 
their patience and understanding in mo- 
ments of trial and strain. 

Our public hearings were exhaustive 
of the subject matter under considera- 
tion. We accorded all who desired to be 
heard an opportunity to appear before 
the committee. Each member of the 
committee was invited to suggest addi- 
tional helpful witnesses who they 
thought might prove of aid. Every such 
suggestion was followed. So, I believe, 
Mr. President, that we had not only a 
full hearing, but an entirely fair public 
hearing. 

Then, in executive session the entire 
bill was read, word for word, line for 
line. Many amendments were offered. 
Some were rejected; others accepted. 
Through all this, encompassing several 
weeks, never an unkind word, never an 
intolerant or even an impatient expres- 
sion was heard. Though arduous, this 
has been a joyful work. So you can see, 
Mr. President, that though this work has 
been arduous, it has really been a work 
of joy. I am proud of the record of 
comaraderie, mutual respect, and esteem 
we have established. I am proud, too, 
Mr. President, of our handiwork. 

The bill, which was finally reported 
from the committee, is truly a committee 
bill. Every member contributed to its 
drafting. Even the members who were 
finally conscientiously unable to vote to 
report the bill from committee contrib- 
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uted very substantially to the drafting of 
the final version. 

I acknowledge that perhaps no Mem- 
ber was more often on the losing side, so 
far as amendments were concerned, than 
I. Though the basic framework of the 
bill remains, it has been materially 
changed and amended as a result of com- 
mittee consideration and action. This 
is as it should be, Mr. President. A 
group of men can bring to bear upon a 
subject not only more wisdom than can 
one man, but a greater representation of 
the viewpoints of the various sections 
and areas of this great country, and also 
a greater diversity of needs. 

Senate bill 1048 then, as I have said, 
is truly the product of group action. I 
think the bill embodies principles that 
are basically sound, principles which for 
the most part have been tested in a cru- 
cible of experience. 

The committee became convinced that 
the national need for a vigorous highway 
improvement program was urgent. We 
believe that there is tremendous public 
interest in the development of a highway 
program to meet the requirements of 
national defense and the needs of our ex- 
panding economy. 

It is obvious that our existing high- 
ways are inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of today, to say nothing of the 
future. Although overall expenditures 
for highway construction have increased 
consistently since World War II, we have 
been unable even to maintain the status 
quo. 

We have been losing ground, Mr. Pres- 
ident. In other words, highway deterio- 
ration has been more rapid than have 
been highway improvements. Little or 
no progress has been made in overcom- 
ing existing and prospective deficiencies 
caused by a constant increase in the vol- 
ume of traffic and in the size and speed 
of the vehicles using the Nation’s high- 
ways. 

The increased volume of traffic is not 
something about which we should be 
fearful. The volume of motor vehicle 
traffic is an index to the prosperity and 
economic activity of the country. As 
the country grows, as our national 
economy expands, so will motor-vehicle 
traffic. 

The committee feels that our national 
economic development will be seriously 
impaired unless our highway system— 
and I mean by this all our Federal-aid 
highway systems—is brought to a state 
of adequacy. 

The constant death toll on our high- 
ways is appalling. It amounts to ap- 
proximately 36,000 persons every year; 
and many, many thousands more are 
maimed and crippled. In addition, there 
is a loss of property and a loss of time 
from slowed-up traffic. To meet this 
challenge, bold action on the part of 
the Nation and on the part of the 48 
States is required. 

Mr. President, I feel indebted to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and to Gen. Lucius 
Clay for their fine contribution in dram- 
atizing this need and in alerting Con- 
gress and the Nation to the urgency of 
making provision for our present high- 
way deficiencies and for those which are 
in prospect. 
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The members of the Clay committee 
served, I am informed, without salary 
and, in some cases, without even reim- 
bursement of expenses. All American 
should be grateful for the selfless ef- 
forts and magnificent contribution of 
General Clay and his committee. The 
Clay committee report and the Presi- 
dent’s message to the Congress had a 
profound impact not only upon your 
committee, but upon the country. I 
think it fair to say that without the Pres- 
ident’s message and the work of the Clay 
committee, the Congress would not have 
considered major highway legislation 
during this present session. 

As the senior Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHavez] has pointed out, we 
have traditionally enacted highway leg- 
islation on a biennial basis. The fact 
that the Senate Committee on Public 
Works has found unacceptable the pro- 
posed legislation recommended by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and General Clay 
should not detract from the fine public 
service they have rendered in this re- 
gard. 

Mr. President, deeply impressed as we 
were, with the urgent need for a vig- 
orous highway-improvement program, 
your committee has undertaken to de- 
velop a sound, constructive program 
which will meet the national need for 
better highways. We sincerely believe 
we have done so. At least we have tried 
earnestly. 

The committee bill preserves and 
builds upon the national relationship 
between the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the various State highway departments. 
This relationship has been forged 
through years of experience and suc- 
cessful cooperation. We have preserved, 
too, the apportionment principle by 
which each State can be assured in ad- 
vance of the amount of funds available 
to it. We have recommended the au- 
thorization of additional Federal funds 
to improve all our system of Federal-aid 
highways—interstate, primary, urban, 
and farm to market, sometimes called 
secondary. Your committee regards 
Senate bill 1048 as the embodiment of 
a balanced highway-improvement pro- 
gram, a fair program, a sound program, 
a constructive program, commensurate 
with national needs. 

In the 1954 Highway Act, Congress 
directed the Secretary of Commerce to 
conduct a comprehensive study, and to 
report to the Congress on the cost of 
completing all our roads and streets to 
standards adequate to meet our needs. 
The Secretary submitted this report on 
March 25, 1955. The contents of the 
report had, in the main, previously been 
available to General Clay and his com- 
mittee; and he made generous refer- 
ence to it in his report. It was published 
as House Document No. 120, 84th Con- 
gress. This study was the most exhaus- 
tive of its type ever made. Some of the 
estimates, as the Clay committee points 
out, may be overly optimistic. Some of 
the estimates may be lower than a real- 
istic appraisal would indicate. But the 
report was exhaustive. It was essentially 
@ compilation of the needs table and 

ents submitted by the various 
State highway departments. Its conclu- 
sions were staggering. The Secretary 
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reported that to bring all our roads and 
streets to a desired state of completion 
would require the expenditure of $101 
billion during a period of 10 years. 

Mr. President, I should like to discuss 
for a moment the figure to which I have 
referred, namely, $101 billion. I believe 
that figure has caused more confusion 
about proposed highway legislation than 
has any other single factor. The Clay 
committee had before it the figures Sec- 
retary Weeks subsequently supplied to 
our committee. In its report the Clay 
committee cited the compelling need, 
and offered certain recommendations for 
a solution of a part of the problem. 
From the very outset the figure $101 bil- 
lion has been misunderstood. It has fre- 
quently been used in connection with the 
phrase “grand plan“; and certain pro- 
posals growing out of the Clay commit- 
tee report have become known as the 
$101 billion highway program, when, in 
fact, the proposals in question consti- 
tuted nothing of the sort. 

In brief, Mr. President, the sum $101 
billion is the estimated amount which 
would be spent by all levels of govern- 
ment—Federal, State, local, county, and 
municipal—if all our highways, roads, 
trails, and city streets were to be com- 
pleted to adequate standards in 10 years. 
There never has been a proposal that 
any such sum be spent by the Federal 
Government, nor has there been a pro- 
posal that any such sum be spent by both 
Federal and State Governments on the 
highways known as Federal-aid high- 
ways. Furthermore, Mr. President, in- 
sofar as I know, no one has proposed a 
plan under which it would be guaranteed 
that $101 billion would be available 
within the next 10 years from all sources 
or from any source, nor has there been 
advanced any plan which would assure 
that these desirable objectives would be 
achieved. 

At this point I wish to compliment the 
members of the executive branch for 
their cooperation with the committee in 
its deliberations. The Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Department of the Treasury, in fact, all 
the agencies from which the committee 
requested information and cooperation, 
have supplied them in full measure. 

I wish particularly to express my ap- 
preciation to Mr. C. D. Curtis, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and to Mr. Francis V. du Pont, former 
Commissioner, who now is consultant to 
the Secretary of Commerce, for their 
untiring and very generous assistance to 
our committee. 

The bill reported by the committee 
authorizes a program whose magnitude 
has perhaps been unequaled in our his- 
tory, with the exception of programs for 
the prosecution of war and measures for 
the preservation of the national security. 
It received the most searching examina- 
tion in committee. It deserves equally 
careful consideration by all Members of 
the Senate. I have the feeling that its 
full significance may not yet have been 
fully realized. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield with pleasure to 
my distinguished friend, with whom I 
served in the other body, and also on 
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committees of the other body. He has 
contributed greatly to the bill which is 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. COTTON. The kindness of the 
Senator’s remarks in yielding almost 
makes it embarrassing to me to say what 
I was about to say. 

Mr. GORE. That was not the purpose 
of the kindness. 

Mr. COTTON. One might be led to 
think that this exchange has been re- 
hearsed, which, of course, is not the case. 

However, I wished to interrupt the 
Senator for a moment at this time to 
say that his remarks so far have been 
characteristically fair and generous on 
his part. The credit which he has given 
to the executive department, to the Pres- 
ident, and to the Clay committee is typi- 
cal of the attitude of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. 

As one of the minority members of the 
committee who were unable to go along 
with the majority, I wish the Recorp to 
show—and my colleagues feel the same 
way—that no one could have been more 
fair and generous than the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee or the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cxavez], chairman of the full committee, 
in dealing with an extremely difficult and 
complicated problem. 

Full opportunity was afforded for the 
expression of opinions of all members of 
the subcommittee, and we would like to 
compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee on the fine, fair, able, 
and masterly way in which he conducted 
all the hearings and all the proceedings 
in the subcommittee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the gener- 
osity of the able and distinguished junior 
Senator from New Hampshire is over- 
whelming. Were not one word of the 
proposed legislation ever to find its way 
into laws, the remarks of my distin- 
guished friend and colleague would be 
ample compensation for the weeks of 
labor. I thank him very sincerely. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I would not want my re- 
marks at this point, as the only other 
Republican in the Chamber, to indicate 
any possible disagreement with the ex- 
cellent comments made by our distin- 
guished colleague from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corron]. I have in mind making 
some remarks of a similar nature on my 
own time a little later, but until then I 
wish to associate myself completely with 
what the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire has said concerning the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee, the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
and other Senators. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, silence on 
the part of the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut is never indicative of anything. 
Still water runs deep. 

I thank my able friend. It does not 
come as a surprise that he feels kindly 
toward me. I recall that during our 
first year in this body we had a minor 
clash or two. Out of those clashes came 
what I believe is truly a mutual respect, 
esteem, and affection. It is fully shared 
by me. I do not think any single mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, with the possi- 
ble exception of the chairman, attended 
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more sessions of the committee than did 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Connecticut. He contributed magnifi- 
cently to the bill which is now before 
the Senate. 

Of course, it is a matter of regret that 
all of us cannot unanimously support 
the bill. But, Mr. President, that is not 
to be expected in the case of a bill of 
such magnitude as this. 

As I have just said, perhaps no bill in 
the history of the Congress, other than 
those dealing with war for the preserva- 
tion of the country, has encompassed a 
program of the magnitude envisioned in 
the pending bill. Therefore, it is not 
strange that there should be differences 
of opinion. Such differences of opinion 
are sincerely held. I wish to say, for the 
world to know, that even though some 
Members of the minority were finally 
unable to support the bill, they did not 
let that deter them one iota from con- 
tributing, in the masterly fashion in 
which they have contributed, toward the 
final result; and their contribution was 
great. 

The committee concluded, on the basis 
of the evidence before it, that the ques- 
tion of the necessity for such a program 
is no longer at issue. We came to the 
unanimous conclusion that the need was 
great, and that it was urgent. Though 
no formal vote was taken, I believe it is 
fair to say that on the question of need, 
the committee was unanimous. I be- 
lieve that a record vote on that question 
would have been unanimous. 

Having agreed upon the necessity for 
an accelerated program, there remained 
before the committee the task of per- 
fecting a bill best designed to discharge 
the Federal Government's responsibility 
in the field of highway construction. 

Essentially, we were faced with the 
problem of deciding how much money 
should be authorized, how it should be 
allocated and how the program should 
be administered. On these questions, or 
some of them, there was a difference of 
opinion among members of the commit- 
tee, as is reflected in the filing of mi- 
nority views and individual views. In 
fact, I will say to my distinguished friend 
from Connecticut that he and I voted 
differently on certain amendments which 
are in the bill. There are a number of 
amendments in the bill for which he 
voted and against which I voted. As I 
previously stated, the bill is the product 
of the work of 13 men. I thank the 
Senator from Connecticut very genuinely 
for his generosity. 

The committee had before it two basi- 
cally conflicting methods of approach, 
both sincerely advocated. The first in- 
volved retention of the basic framework 
of our existing program with increased 
authorizations to meet the need and with 
appropriate modifications designed to 
insure a dollar’s worth of road for every 
dollar of the taxpayer’s money, The 
second method involved a radical de- 
parture from the existing program with 
drastic changes in emphasis and with 
what appeared to me to be a highly un- 
orthodox approach to the problems of 
financing and administration. I ac- 
knowledge that it did not appear to some 
members of the committee to be an 
orthodox approach. That was one of the 
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points on which there was a difference 
of opinion. 

The majority of the committee con- 
cluded that our existing program is 
basically sound. It permits maximum 
flexibility to meet the varying needs of 
States, at the same time permitting co- 
ordination at the national level so as to 
insure proper integration of our high- 
way network and the maintenance of 
adequate standards of construction. 
The apportionment formulas, that is, 
the formulas by which Federal highway 
funds are apportioned to the respective 
States as developed over the years, in- 
sure equitable distribution of Federal 
funds, as Congress interprets equitable 
distribution. Only last year we made 
some modification of the apportionment 
formula with respect to interstate high- 
ways. It may well be that it will re- 
quire additional modification. I point 
out to my colleagues from New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut that it was I who 
cast the deciding vote last year in the 
Public Works Committee to give added 
emphasis in the apportionment formula 
to population. Furthermore, under this 
program, the people, through their rep- 
resentatives in the Congress, retain full 
control of the highway program and the 
expenditure of Federal funds. 

It may well be that as we progress with 
this program we shall need to review 
again the apportionment formula and 
give still more emphasis to the concen- 
tration of population. Essentially, the 
biggest traffic patterns appear where the 
most people live. Of course, there are 
circumstances which affect and modify 
that situation, such as the location of 
industry and the volume of through 
traffic from one production center to 
another, 

Under this program, the people, 
through their representatives in Con- 
gress, retain full control of the highway 
program and the expenditure of Federal 
funds. 

It is not my purpose at this time to 
discuss in detail the provisions of S. 1160, 
known as the administration’s highway 
bill. I daresay that further reference 
to it will be made before the debate is 
concluded. I believe it has been said 
that the administration bill will later 
be offered as an amendment. There- 
fore, it can then be debated at length. 
The majcrity of the committee was 
unable to accept the philosophy of that 
bill. 

Mr. President, I should now like to 
make brief reference to S. 1160. That 
bill proposed that Federal contributions 
to the construction of primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban segments of our 
Federal-aid system be frozen at a level 
of $100 million less than that provided 
by existing authorizations. The same 
amounts were permitted to stand for 
primary and secondary roads. That is, 
the amounts contained in the present 
law were permitted to remain for sec- 
ondary roads and for primary roads. 
However, the authorization for urban 
highways was reduced by the adminis- 
tration bill by $100 million from its 
present level. The bill proposed that 
the entire amount of increased Federal 
aid be concentrated on the national sys- 
tem of interstate highways, The com- 
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mittee was disturbed by the feature of 
the plan which provided for the expendi- 
ture within 10 years of all the increased 
funds expected to be available for a 
period extending for at least 30 years. 
I refer to the funds expected to be avail- 
able from fuel and lubricating-oil taxes. 

Efforts on the part of the committee 
to elicit information as to the source of 
funds for improvement and extension of 
the interstate system after the passage 
of 10 years brought only the answer: 
“That is something that will have to be 
determined at that time.” No specific 
apportionment of these funds to the 
States was contemplated. In fact, the 
apportionment formula for the inter- 
state system would be repealed. 

The expenditure of these funds was to 
be subject to such annual allocations as 
might be made periodically by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. The majority of the 
committee concluded that such a pro- 
gram would inevitably lead to further 
deterioration of our primary, urban, and 
farm-to-market roads, which are so vital 
to our economy. 

Still more disturbing to the committee 
was the method of financing suggested 
by S. 1160. An ingenious corporate de- 
vice was proposed. This Federal corpo- 
ration would be authorized to borrow 
money which somehow would not be na- 
tional debt. It was said that the corpo- 
rate bonds would be self-liquidating, yet 
the corporation would have no assets and 
no source of funds other than an indefi- 
nite appropriation at the hands of the 
Congress from the general revenues of 
the United States Treasury. 

While the committee did not accept 
the method of approach outlined by S. 
1160, there are a number of similar fea- 
tures in that bill and in S. 1048, the bill 
reported by the committee. 

I say in all fairness that not only did 
the members of the executive branch— 
the President and General Clay—make a 
contribution to the proposed legislation 
now before the Senate, but the terms of 
S. 1160 were used in a constructive man- 
ner in developing this program. I know 
that I offered, as an amendment to the 
bill which I introduced, almost verbatim 
the right-of-way acquisition authority 
for the Secretary of Commerce as it was 
proposed in S. 1160. That amendment 
was adopted by the committee. 

It might be helpful to some if the 
points of similarity and the points of dif- 
ference between the two bills were 
briefly stated. In the hope that it will 
contribute to careful consideration, I 
shall now do so. 

The two bills—S. 1048 and S. 1160— 
contain the following similar provisions: 

A. The present 50-50 matching for- 
mula for primary, urban, and secondary 
a projects is continued in both 

8. 

B. Both bills contain provisions au- 
thorizing the Federal Government to 
acquire highway rights-of-way when re- 
quested to do so by a State. 

C. Both bills authorize greatly in- 
creased Federal expenditures for high- 
way improvement. 

D. In total amounts the 2 bills are 
roughly comparable, if a 10-year period 
is assumed for both. 
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E. Neither bill provides any additional 
revenue. 

F. Neither bill has self-liquidating 
features, except as additional revenue 
will be realized from greater fuel con- 
sumption on better roads. This is in- 
herent and substantial. 

G. Both bills place major emphasis on 
construction of a national system of 
interstate highways. 

Having pointed out a number of simi- 
larities between the 2 bills, I should like 
to list a few of the differing points of 
view embodied in the 2 bills. 

Principal points of difference between 
the committee bill and the administra- 
tion bill are as follows: 

First. The committee bill provides in- 
creased funds for the construction and 
improvement of all types of Federal-aid 
highways. 

The administration bill would place 
every single dollar of additional aid on 
the interstate highways, which, impor- 
tant though they are, carry only one- 
seventh of the traffic. 

Second. The committee bill continues 
the apportionment formula in existing 
law by which each State is assured its 
pro rata part. 

The administration bill proposes to 
abolish the apportionment formula and 
leave to the Secretary of Commerce the 
decision as to where, when, how, and in 
what amounts all funds would be spent 
on the interstate highways. 

Third. The committee bill proposes to 
finance highway construction by annual 
appropriations from Congress, as pro- 
vided by existing law. 

The administration bill is an indefinite 
appropriation bill, proposing to appro- 
priate an indefinite amount for an in- 

definite time, a minimum of 30 years, to 
a highway corporation, the members of 
which would serve without term and at 
the will of the President. 

Fourth. Under the committee bill, if it 
is necessary to sell bonds to finance a 
highway improvement program, the tax- 
payers will have the advantage of the 
lowest possible interest rate. 

The administration bill proposes the 
issuance of special bonds in the sum of 
$21 billion by the proposed Highway Cor- 
poration, said corporation being without 
assets or sources of revenue. These 
bonds, according to Secretary Hum- 
phrey, would sell at a rate of interest 
considerably higher than United States 
Government bonds. 

Fifth. The committee bill provides a 
90-10 matching basis for interstate 
highways. 

The administration bill provides an 
approximate 95-5 matching basis for in- 
terstate highways. 

I am not sure, Mr. President, that the 
95-5 matching ratio is exactly correct, 
so I used the word “approximate.” That 
L as near as it can be calculated by the 
staff of the committee. 

There are certain additional pro- 
visions in the committee bill which are 
not contained in the administration bill 
some of which I wish to point out: 

(a) A move to bring uniformity in ve- 
hicle weights and dimensions, as well as 
to place an effective stop sign against 
unreasonable increases in weights and 
Sizes of trucks and buses. 
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(b) Some limited authority to combat 
obstructive and dangerous advertising 


along highway rights-of-way. 


(c) Extends the Davis-Bacon Act to 
interstate highway projects in which the 
Federal Government, under the commit- 
tee bill, would make the principal invest- 
ment. The bill does not extend the act 
to primary, secondary, or urban projects. 

So, Mr. President, I have indicated a 
number of points of similarity and a 
number of points of difference between 
the two bills. I have also mentioned 
some provisions contained in the com- 
mittee bill which are not contained in 
the administration bill. I would not 
claim that I have listed every single item 
of similarity, or disparity, or all of the 
added provisions of the committee bill, 
but I think I have related the principal 
points of similarity, of difference, and 
the points of addition. 

The bill reported by the committee 
proposes no major changes in the ad- 
ministration of the existing program. 
We think the present program has 
worked well over the years. 

A detailed section-by-section analysis 
of the bill is contained in the committee 
report. It shall be my purpose to ex- 
plain briefly the major provisions of the 
bill, and I shall be glad to undertake as 
best I can, to answer any questions which 
Senators may have about its phrase- 
ology. 

Historically, highway authorizations 
have been enacted on a 2-year basis with 
sufficient lead time to permit apportion- 
ment of the funds and adequate plan- 
ning and to afford the States an oppor- 
tunity to take appropriate action to so 
arrange their finances as to be in a posi- 
tion to discharge their responsibilities 
under the program. The Highway Act 
of 1954 contained authorizations for 
fiscal 1956 and 1957. There was con- 
siderable evidence before the committee 
that authorizations for a longer period 
would permit better long-range plan- 
ning, both by the Federal Government 
and by the States. 

The funds authorized in the 1954 act 
will actually be used in building high- 
ways beginning on July 1 next. A high- 
way system requires that much lead time. 
The funds were apportioned in June of 
last year. The States will start spend- 
ing them on July 1 of this year. It takes 
time, Mr. President, for engineers to 
make designs for bridges and grades, and 
to make drawings and surveys for new 
highways, relocations, and improvements 
of existing highways. The committee 
felt there was some merit to extending 
the period from 2 years to 5 years. It 
was suggested that the construction in- 
dustry and material suppliers would be 
in a better position to plan for an accel- 
erated program if they were assured of 
a definite program extending for a period 
longer than 2 years. ‘These arguments 
were persuasive to the committee. 

Accordingly, the bill contains authori- 
zations for 5 years. We considered ex- 
tending the authorizations for 10 years 
but concluded that a 5-year period would 
provide a stable program and, at the 
same time, insure automatic review by 
the Congress with an opportunity to 
make such modifications and revisions as 
might appear advisable at that time. 
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In order to provide essential lead time 
for necessary planning, the accelerated 
program will begin in fiscal 1957. 

The administration bill proposed a 10- 
year program. Members of the subcom- 
mittee considered amending S. 1048 and 
making it a 10-year program. Hewever, 
the committee finally concluded that a 
longer-term program could be accom- 
plished by writing into the bill a state- 
ment of policy and by placing in the 
report a statement of policy, a determi- 
nation, expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress that it was the policy and purpose 
to bring all Federal-aid highways into a 
state of adequacy, a condition adequate 
to handle the traffic pattern of the fu- 
ture. But the committee felt that there 
was much to be said for having a 5-year 
program actually authorized, with the in- 
tention of having additional programs 
to follow. This would preserve to Con- 
gress, as I have said, the very valuable 
opportunity of making a necessary re- 
view of the program 3 or 4 years from 
now. 

The bill authorizes the expenditure of 
approximately $1234 billion of Federal 
funds during the 5-year period. Of this 
amount, 812 ½ billion are authorized for 
projects on the Federal-aid system with 
participation by the States. The re- 
mainder is authorized for projects lo- 
cated in national forests, national parks, 
and other areas within the public do- 
main upon which the Federal Govern- 
ment assumes the entire cost of highway 
construction. 

In arriving at the amounts contained 
in the bill, the committee was guided 
by certain principles. It was cognizant 
of the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a greater interest in and a 
greater responsibility for highways lo- 
cated on the interstate system. But, at 
the same time, we felt that any sound 
program must recognize the necessity 
for accelerated construction on all seg- 
ments of the Federal-aid system, par- 
ticularly since six-sevenths of the traffic 
is on the systems other than interstate. 

Secondly, the committee concluded 
that a progressive increase in total au- 
thorizations would permit an orderly ac- 
celeration of the program without dis- 
rupting the construction industry to the 
extent of inflating the cost of highways. 

We felt that we were limited by the 
availability of building materials and 
construction facilities. Representatives 
of the highway-construction and build- 
ing-supplies industries testified before 
the committee. 

A bill has been reported proposing the 
maximum amounts which the commit- 
tee believed could be expended without 
inflating the cost of highway construc- 
tion. Had the committee thought it 
advisable to recommend a more vigorous 
program than that which is contained in 
S. 1048, I am sure it would have done so. 
The sentiment in the committee, if I 
interpreted it correctly, was to act as 
fast and as energetically as we could, 
while still insuring the taxpayer of re- 
ceiving a dollar’s worth of road for his 
tax dollar. 

The bill contains authorizations for 
Federal contributions to construction on 
the primary, secondary, and urban sys- 
tems in the total amount of $900 million 
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per year for each of the 5 years. This 
figure compares with $700 million per 
year provided by existing law. The cost 
of projects on these systems will continue 
to be borne 50 percent by the Federal 
Government and 50 percent by the State 
governments. 

While the increases provided for the 
primary, secondary, and urban systems 
are substantial, by far the largest in- 
crease is provided for the interstate sys- 
tem. The existing authorization for ex- 
clusive use on the interstate highway 
system is $175 million per year. The 
committee bill provides $1 billion for 
fiscal 1957. 

To illustrate how greatly and how vig- 
orously the committee bill steps up the 
Federal expenditures on the national 
system of interstate highways, there is 
available for the present fiscal year $25 
million of Federal funds for interstate 
highways. The 1954 act, as I have said, 
raised that amount to $175 million a 
year. I recall the debate in the Senate 
on that law. It was referred to as the 
biggest highway program in the history 
of the United States. 

Those funds, as I have previously 
pointed out, will become available for 
expenditure on July 1 of this year. 

What does S. 1048 provide? Not $25 
million; not $175 million; but $1 billion 
a year for the first year; $1,250,000,000 
for the second year; $1,500,000,000 for 
the third year; and then, for the fourth 
and fifth years, $2 billion each year. 

Yet some persons say the amount is 
still inadequate. I believe sincerely that 
the bill contains about as much money 
as the United States Government can 
spend on highways in the next 5 years 
without disrupting the cost factor, not 
only of the construction facilities, but 
also cost of supplies. 

In further recognition of the greater 
Federal responsibility for the interstate 
system and in recognition of the limita- 
tions on the ability of some of the States 
to provide matching funds, the Federal 
share of the cost of projects on the inter- 
state system is increased to 90 percent, 
with State participation limited to 10 
percent. 

I should like to review briefly the his- 
tory of that provision. Until the 1954 
act the States were required to match 
all Federal-aid highway funds on a 50-50 
basis. The interstate funds were treated 
according to the same matching formula 
as were the funds for primary, second- 
ary, and urban highways. 

Last year that formula was changed 
for the interstate system. The Federal 
share was raised to 60 percent, leaving 
40 percent as the share to be paid by the 
States. There was a close contest in the 
Senate Committee on Public Works on 
that issue. The difference in the vote 
was only one. I voted to raise the Fed- 
eral share to 60 percent. 

When S. 1048 was originally intro- 
duced it authorized use of Federal funds 
for interstate highways to pay 6634 per- 
cent of the cost, while requiring the 
States to contribute only 3344 percent. 

After long hearings, the committee be- 
came convinced that the national inter- 
est in the interstate highways was para- 
mount. The subcommittee recommend- 
ed an amendment providing that the 
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Federal Government should supply 75 
percent of interstate highways funds, 
leaving 25 percent to be paid by the 
States. 

The full committee considered the 
question further. After considering the 
ability of the States to match, in view of 
the necessities of the national economy 
and the national defense, the full com- 
mittee felt that the early construction 
of the interstate highway system was so 
urgent that the matching formula was 
changed to a 90-10 percent basis. 

I wish to say, in candor, that I believe 
the bill might still be a sounder one if 
the 75-25 percent basis had been re- 
tained. 

I do not think it breaks any rule to 
say that is how I voted in the commit- 
tee. However, Mr. President, I support 
the bill. As chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, I stand here representing this 
product of the committee, which I de- 
clare to be good. There are other minor 
points in the bill as to which I found 
myself differing from the majority. But 
what of it? We did the best we could. 
The bill represents the composite 
thinking of the Public Works Committee 
of the United States Senate. I am 
proud, I repeat, of its handiwork. 

It is perhaps interesting to note that 
in the fourth year of operation under the 
committee bill, the total Federal outlay 
on the Federal-aid system reaches two 
and nine-tenths billion per year. This is 
slightly less than the annual average of 
three and one-tenth billion proposed 
under S. 1160. The significant differ- 
ence is that the committee bill, while 
emphasizing the interstate system, also 
provides increases in funds available for 
matching by the States for use on the 
primary, secondary, and urban systems. 
S. 1160, on the other hand, not only lim- 
ited the authorization for these systems 
to an amount $100 million less than that 
now authorized, but effectively fore- 
stalled any increase whatsoever in these 
authorizations at any time in the fore- 
seeable future, if there was to be any 
relationship between revenue from fuel 
oil and lubricating oil taxes and the ex- 
penditures for highways. 

The bill extends the various authoriza- 
tions for projects on which the Federal 
Government bears the full cost of con- 
struction through fiscal 1961 to conform, 
in period of time, to the authorization 
for the Federal-aid systems. The 
amounts authorized are the same as 
those provided by existing law, except in 
the case of funds for projects on public 
lands as described in section 8 of the 
bill, which were increased from $1 mil- 
lion per year to $2 million per year. 

In addition to providing increased au- 
thorization, the committee added several 
provisions to existing law which it be- 
lieves will improve the program, I shall 
discuss these briefly in the order in which 
they appear in the bill. I shall do so in 
the hope that it will be of assistance to 
Members of the Senate, and to others 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 
considering this vital legislative proposal. 

The committee has for some time been 
disturbed by continued increases in the 
weights and dimensions of vehicles oper- 
ated over highways constructed in part 
with Federal funds. In many instances, 
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the size and weight of vehicles far exceed 
those for which our highways were de- 
signed. In such cases, rapid deteriora- 
tion of the highways is inevitable. The 
committee did not feel that the Federal 
Government should seek to invade the 
jurisdiction of States in the exercise of 
their police power by entering the field 
of regulating or enforcing provisions rel- 
ative to the size and weight of vehicles. 
It did feel, however, if the Federal Goy- 
ernment was to enter into a vastly accel- 
erated construction program, involving 
the payment of 90 percent of the cost 
of interstate projects, that, in the inter- 
est of preserving the taxpayers invest- 
ment, some action to encourage the 
States to do a better job in this field is 
appropriate. 

The States themselves have long rec- 
ognized the desirability of uniformity of 
maximum weights and dimensions of 
motor vehicles. The American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials in 1946 
adopted and published its policy in this 
matter, including desirable maximum 
weights and dimensions, and recom- 
mended that they be incorporated into 
State law. Many of the States have 
done so. In fact, some States have 
maximum weight and dimensional limi- 
tations which are lower than those rec- 
ommended by the association. Unfor- 
tunately, however, some States have 
acted to permit sizes and weights in ex- 
cess of the recommended standards, and 
in excess of the standards for design and 
construction even now recommended and 
endorsed by the Federal Bureau of Roads. 

The committee did not feel that it was 
practicable to seek to encourage any 
State to roll back its laws in this respect. 
It was the sense of the committee, how- 
ever, that some action should be taken to 
maintain the status quo—or, rather, to 
prevent further increases above the 
standards of design and construction of 
the highways to be built under this pro- 
gram. 

To achieve this objective, the bill pro- 
vides that apportionment of interstate 
funds shall be withheld from any State 
which permits the use of its highway by 
vehicles with weights or dimensions in 
excess of the larger of first, those per- 
mitted under State law in effect on May 
1, 1955, or second, those recommended 
by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials in their policy state- 
ment adopted in 1946. Under this pro- 
vision, any State having laws imposing 
maximum weights or dimensions lower 
than the recommended standards will be 
free to raise them to the recommended 
standards. However, those States which 
now permit maximum weights or dimen- 
sions equal to, or in excess of, the recom- 
mended standards, cannot further in- 
crease them without jeopardizing their 
entitlement to interstate funds author- 
ized by the bill. 

The bill directs the Secretary of Com- 
merce to proceed as expeditiously as pos- 
sible with certain road tests now planned 
or in progress under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, and at the conclusion thereof to 
report to the Congress his recommenda- 
tions on this subject. The committee 
feels that upon receipt of the Secretary’s 
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report, the Congress will be in a position 
to appraise this matter further. In the 
meantime, the committee feels that this 
effort to restrain further increases in 
sizes and weights will have a salutary 
effect. 

Mr. President, let me repeat: We are 
undertaking a program larger than any 
program ever inaugurated in the history 
of this Government other than those for 
the protection and preservation of the 
Republic under threat of war. We are 
undertaking a program to build expe- 
ditiously a national system of interstate 
highways in which the Federal Govern- 
ment will make the principal invest- 
ment—90 percent. Since the Federal 
Government is to make the principal 
investment, the committee felt that the 
Congress not only had the right, but also 
the responsibility, to protect the people’s 
investment in those highways. 

The Bureau of Public Roads recom- 
mends the construction of highways to 
carry an axleload of 18,000 pounds. Mr. 
President, at this time, I shall not refer 
in detail to various other specific recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the State highway officials; 
but I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
maximum standards recommended by 
the State highway officials in their pub- 
lication in 1946. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the recommendations was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


1. Width: No vehicle, unladen or with 
load, shall have a total outside width in ex- 
cess of 96 inches. 

(Nore.—It is recognized that certain con- 
ditions inherent in the design of vehicles 
suggest the desirability of 102 inches as a 
standard of maximum width. The exist- 
ence of numerous bridges and a large mile- 
age of highways too narrow for the safe 
accommodation of vehicles of such width 
precludes the present adoption of the higher 
standard of width. The State highway de- 
partments and Public Roads Administra- 
tion are urged to give consideration to the 
desirability of eventual provision for the ac- 
commodation of vehicles 102 inches in width 
in planning the reconstruction of Federal- 
aid and State highways.) 

2. Height: No vehicle, unladen or with 
load, shall exceed a height of 12 feet, 6 
inches. 

3. Length: (a) No single truck, unladen 
or with load, shall have an overall length, 
inclusive of front and rear bumpers, in ex- 
cess of 35 feet. 

(b) No single bus, unladen or with load, 
Shall have an overall length, inclusive of 
front and rear bumpers, in excess of 40 feet, 
provided that a bus in excess of 35 feet in 
overall length shall not have less than 3 
axles. 

(e) No combination of truck-tractor and 
semitrailer, unladen or with load, shall have 
an overall length, inclusive of front and rear 
bumpers, in excess of 50 feet. 

(d) No other combination of vehicles shall 
consist of more than 2 units, and no such 
combination of vehicles, unladen or with 
load, shall have an overall length, inclusive 
of front and rear bumpers, in excess of 60 
feet. 

4. Speed: (a) Minimum speed. No motor 
vehicles shall be unnecessarily driven at such 
slow speed as to impede or block the normal 
and reasonable movement of traffic. Excep- 
tion to this requirement shall be recognized 
when reduced speed is necessary for safe op- 
eration or when a vehicle or combination of 
vehicles is necessarily or in compliance with 
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law or police direction proceeding at reduced 
speed 


(b) Maximum speed. No truck shall be 
operated at a speed greater than 45 miles per 
hour. Passenger vehicles may be operated 
at such speeds as shall be consistent at all 
times with safety and the proper use of the 
roads. 

(c) Vehicles equipped with solid rubber or 
cushion tires shall be operated at a speed 
not in excess of 10 miles per hour. 

5. Permissible loads: (a) No axle shall 
carry a load in excess of 18,000 pounds. 

(Norr.—An axle load shall be defined as 
the total load transmitted to the road by all 
wheels whose centers may be included be- 
tween two parallel transverse vertical planes 
40 inches apart, extending across the full 
width of the vehicle.) 

(b) No group of axles shall carry a load 
in pounds in excess of the value given in 
the following table corresponding to the dis- 
tance in feet between the extreme axles of 
the group, measured longitudinally to the 
nearest foot: 


Mazimum load in pounds carried on any 
group of azles 


Distance in feet between the extremes 
of any group of axles: 
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(c) The maximum axle and axle-group 
loads recommended in paragraphs (a) and 
(b) above are subject to reasonable reduc- 
tion in the discretion of the appropriate 
highway authorities during when 
road subgrades have been weakened by water 
saturation or other cause, 
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(d) The operation of vehicles or combi- 
nations of vehicles haying dimensions or 
weights in excess of the maximum limits 
herein recommended shall be permitted only 
if authorized by special certificate issued by 
an appropriate State authority. 


Mr.GORE. Mr. President, for a num- 
ter of years the States and the Bureau of 
Public Roads have suggested that greater 
flexibility will be possible if permission 
is granted that a limited amount of 
funds apportioned to the States for use 
on one segment of the Federal-aid sys- 
tem may be transferred to one of the 
other segments of the system upon which 
the needs in that particular State might 
be more urgent. The 1954 act provides 
that not to exceed 10 percent of the 
funds apportioned to either the primary, 
secondary, or urban systems may be 
transferred to either of the other. The 
act contains a provision which further 
limits the amount transferable, sc as to 
prohibit any transfer which would in- 
crease by more than 10 percent the 
amount originally apportioned to any 
one of the systems. The committee has 
been advised that this feature of the 
1954 act has worked well, and has facili- 
tated the prosecution in a more orderly 
manner of the program in a number of 
States. 

Mr. President, any program dealing 
with the magnificent, broad thorough- 
fares which are called the interstate 
highways, and with tne urban highways 
and primary highways, and down to the 
farm-to-market highways in 48 States 
and some of the Territories must have 
flexibility. It must have written into it, 
inherent in it, the capacity of mcdifica- 
tion to meet the demands of the respec- 
tive States and communities. The com- 
mittee was prepared to provide for that. 
We were pleased with the reports we had 
from the Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Commerce, on the working 
of this provision. Representatives of 
the States have suggested that transfer 
authority up to 25 percent would be de- 
sirable. The committee was not pre- 
pared to go that far, but does recommend 
that this authority be increased from 10 
percent to 20 percent. 

The committee also visualizes that 
there might be some instances in which 
it would be desirable to transfer inter- 
state funds to primary, secondary, or 
urban projects, or vice versa. Accord- 
ingly, transfer authority was extended to 
interstate funds. In view of the differ- 
ence in matching ratio in interstate 
funds, however, the hill further provides 
that the Federal Government’s share of 
the cost of any project financed with 
MPRE funds shall not exceed 50 per- 
cent. 

If the proposed new interstate system 
is to attain maximum usefulness by serv- 
ing the large volume of traffic for which 
it is designed, it is essential that author- 
ity for control of access be provided to 
the extent required in the area in which 
the highway is located. The committee 
does not expect absolute uniformity in 
this regard, but expects that interstate 
traffic shall be accorded consideration 
equal to that accorded intrastate traffic, 
and vice versa. The committee was im- 
pressed with statistics presented, which 
not only indicated that highways with 
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controlled access are able to accommo- 
date a larger volume of traffic, but also 
showed that the incidence of accidents 
thereon is much lower than on highways 
without access cortrol. I acknowledge 
that on this subject my own thinking 
underwent considerable modification. 

Some States, because of a lack of stat- 
utory or congressional authority, do not 
have legal means of acquiring and main- 
taining a controlled access right-of-way. 
That problem faced the committee, 
which decided to deal with it in the man- 
ner recommended in the administration 
bill. Section 4 of the bill provides that 
in such cases, and upon request of the 
State, the Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to acquire within the State a 
controlled access right-of-way, provided 
the Secretary determines that the State 
is unable to secure such right-of-way 
with reasonable promptness, and pro- 
vided the State agrees to reimburse the 
Federal Government its pro rata share 
of the cost. It is the intent of the bill 
that in instances in which the provisions 
of section 4 are used, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is, in practical effect, acting as 
the agent of the State, and can act in 
that manner only upon the request of 
the State. Upon acquisition of such 
rights-of-way at the request of the State, 
the Secretary is authorized and directed 
to convey the right-of-way to the State, 
retaining only the outside 5 feet, so as 
to permit control of access. Whenever 
the State is in a position to maintain 
control of access, the remaining 5 feet 
may be conveyed to it. 

In the same section of the bill, there 
is language relating to outdoor adver- 
tising adjacent to the right-of-way. 
Some of our States have acted to regu- 
late or control such advertising. The 
committee feels that the State is the 
proper agency to regulate such matters. 
It appeared to the committee that in 
instances in which the State requests 
the Secretary of Commerce to acquire 
a right-of-way, it would be advisable to 
grant the Secretary permissive author- 
ity to purchase the exclusive advertising 
rights along a strip of land adjacent to 
the right-of-way. Mr. President, before 
the committee there was testimony that 
in the State of New York, where a new 
highway had been constructed, the ad- 
vertising rights along or within a strip 
adjacent to the right-of-way had been 
acquired for the nominal sum of ap- 
proximately only $100 a mile. The bill 
provides, however, that in the event any 
such rights are so acquired, they shall 
be conveyed to the State, without re- 
strictions, at the same time when the 
right-of-way is conveyed, thus insuring 
that State jurisdiction over such mat- 
ters is preserved without question. 

In order to expedite initiation of inter- 
state projects, section 5 of the bill grants 
to the Secretary of Commerce contract 
authority to the extent of $100 million, 
to be used for the acquisition of rights- 
of-way for the proposed interstate sys- 
tem during the fiscal year 1956. In 
other words, Mr. President, the commit- 
tee has included a provision by means 
of which this program, if enacted, can 
get under way on July 1, 1955. 

Construction funds would not be ap- 
portioned until July 1, 1956, for the fiscal 
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year 1957, but if this program were en- 
acted, the Secretary of Commerce could 
begin on July 1 a vigorous program of 
right-of-way acquisition. The funds 
could be apportioned, surveys could be 
made, designs prepared, blueprints 
drawn, and the program vastly accel- 
erated. 

This provision does not constitute an 
additional authorization of funds. Any 
funds unexpended pursuant to this au- 
thorization are to be charged against 
subsequent apportionments to the 
States in which expended. The commit- 
tee believes that this provision will per- 
mit actual initiation of construction dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1957, without the ne- 
cessity of delays occasioned by the ac- 
quisition of rights-of-way. 

The estimate of $100 million was sup- 
plied to the committee by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. The committee accepted 
the recommendation of the Bureau of 
Public Roads in that respect. 

For a number of years, the committee 
has had under consideration the prob- 
lems faced by utilities who are forced to 
relocate their facilities as a result of 
highway construction or reconstruction. 
In many instances, the utilities con- 
cerned, particularly the small ones, find 
it almost impossible to finance the capi- 
tal outlay required for such relocation, 
Under an accelerated construction pro- 
gram such as is provided for under the 
bill, the problem will become even more 
acute. The utilities point out that in 
most instances they receive no benefit 
whatsoever from such relocation and 
they urge that, to the extent they are not 
benefited, the cost of such relocation 
should be considered as a normal part of 
the cost of highway construction, with 
appropriate reimbursement to the utili- 
ties. This has been a troublesome prob- 
lem to the committee. For one, I have 
resisted the payment of reimbursement 
of these costs, but the problem remains 
without solution. As I have stated, it 
becomes more pressing particularly as a 
result of the unprecedented highway 
construction and improvement program 
which is proposed. 

The seriousness of this problem was 
recognized last year by the committee. 
The 1954 act directed the Secretary of 
Commerce to study the subject and to 
report to the Congress. This study, filed 
this year, indicates that the utilities are, 
in fact, subjected to considerable finan- 
cial burdens as a result of relocations. 
Some States have recognized the equity 
of the relocation problem and already, 
by law or practice, reimburse utilities for 
costs properly attributable to relocations 
necessitated by highway construction. 
In such cases, the Federal law provides 
that Federal funds may be used to pay 
the Federal Government’s pro rata share 
of any such reimbursement with respect 
to a Federal-aid project. In many of 
the States, however, the entire cost must 
be borne by the utilities. 

Thus, the Federal Government was in 
the incongruous position of paying 50 
percent, or even up to 60 percent, of the 
cost of relocation of utilities in some 
States, and paying no part of the cost in 
other States. I believe it is fair to say 
that the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] was most per- 
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suasive in this regard, and more effec- 
tive, perhaps, than any other member of 
the subcommittee. Perhaps I should 
not make comparisons, but I believe it is 
fair to say that no member of the sub- 
committee was more effective in working 
out a formula acceptable to the commit- 
tee, which we hope will provide a solu- 
tion for this problem. In the end I sup- 
ported the amendments offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

The committee believes there is merit 
in the position taken by the utilities. 
Section 11 of the bill authorizes the use 
of Federal funds to pay 50 percent of 
such relocation costs occasioned by the 
construction of a Federal-aid project, 
without regard to whether reimburse- 
ment is made by the State. In other 
words, this provision now places the Fed- 
eral Government in the position of 
treating alike all utilities, whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, no matter in 
what State they may be. This provision 
does not affect or limit the right of the 
utilities to receive reimbursement in ex- 
cess of 50 percent from both the Federal 
Government and the States in those 
States in which reimbursement is al- 
ready made. 

The bill specifically limits the amount 
of funds that may be wet for this pur- 
pose to 2 percent of the State’s appor- 
tionment. Should relocation costs, 
otherwise reimbursable, exceed this 
amount, pro rata distribution will be 
effected. 

Section 11 specifically provides that 
such reimbursement shall be available 
to any utility, whether publicly, pri- 
vately, or cooperatively owned. Care is 
taken to insure that in arriving at the 
cost upon which reimbursement is to be 
based, full consideration is to be given 
to any betterment accruing to the utility 
as a result of relocation, and to the sal- 
vage value of the old facility. 

Existing law authorizes the designa- 
tion of 40,000 miles of the primary high- 
way system as a national system of in- 
terstate highways. Of this total au- 
thorization, some 37,600 have been desig- 
nated. The remaining 2,400 miles have 
been reserved to permit designation of 
circumferential routes and connecting 
links in urban aras. The Bureau of 
Public Roads indicated to the committee 
that it has already received requests for 
such designations in urban areas far in 
excess of 2,400 miles, and it appears to 
the committee that this 2,400 miles will 
be insufficient for the purposes for which 
they were reserved. In addition, wit- 
nesses appeared before the committee to 
urge designation of additional important 
routes as a part of the interstate system. 

Individual members of the committee 
suggested other routes, with respect to 
which meritorious considerations were 
offered warranting their inclusion in the 
interstate system. Under these circum- 
stances, the committee considered it ad- 
visable to increase the maximum author- 
ization from 40,000 miles to 42,500 miles 
for the interstate system. That provi- 
sion will be found in section 12 of the bill. 
The additional interstate mileage is to 
be designated in accordance with the 
same procedures and in accordance with 
the same criteria applicable to the origi- 
nal 40,000 miles. The committee did not 
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undertake to designate a particular road 
as an interstate highway. The com- 
mittee felt that decision of that question 
should properly be reserved to the De- 
partment of Commerce. As a safeguard 
the committee went so far as to request 
the Bureau of Public Roads, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce, 
to submit the criteria and indices by 
which the additional interstate mileage 
will be designated. With 2,400 miles of 
the existing 40,000 limitation still re- 
maining undesignated, plus 2,500 includ- 
ed in the bill, there would be available 
to the Department of Commerce 4,900 
miles, approximately, which could be 
used in designating interstate highways. 
That is important. 

In view of the fact that under this 
bill the Federal Government will hence- 
forth pay 90 percent of the cost of the 
interstate highways, and 50 percent of 
the cost of the other Federal-aid high- 
ways, the committee felt that it needed 
to have in the record the criteria and 
indices and guideposts the Department 
would use in making further designa- 
tions. 

The committee considered most care- 
fully the role of toll roads as related 
to the Federal-aid highway system. A 
number of toll roads already constructed 
have been highly successful from a 
financial standpoint. Evidence pre- 
sented to the committee, however, indi- 
cates that the total prospective mileage 
of economically feasible toll roads is in- 
deed limited. The committee questioned 
the advisability of the toll method of 
financing of segments of the interstate 
system. Basically, the interstate system 
is viewed and envisioned as a magnifi- 
cent system of free interstate highways 
connecting all principal cities. 

Under present law, Federal funds can- 
not be applied to the cost of construct- 
ing a toll road. The committee believes 
this provision of law is sound and should 
be retained. There is no question, how- 
ever, that where economically feasible, 
toll roads may make important contri- 
butions as a supplement to our system 
of free highways. 

The committee believes that the eco- 
nomic feasibility of such toll roads might 
be strengthened and broadened if they 
are constructed on an integrated basis 
through the medium of interstate com- 
pacts. Sections 15 and 16 of the bill are 
designated to encourage the States to 
explore the possible use of interstate 
compacts for this purpose. 

There was testimony before the com- 
mittee by competent authorities that a 
toll road from Boston to Miami would 
likely be economically feasible if all the 
States would cooperate and enter into a 
compact to integrate the system into 
one economic unit. 

Section 17 of the bill extends the pro- 
visions of the Davis-Bacon Act to all 
construction projects on the national 
system of interstate highways. As the 
Members of the Senate know, the pro- 
visions of this act apply to construction 
contracts paid for in full with Federal 
funds, Action has already been taken 
by the Congress to extend the provisions 
of the act to certain construction con- 
tracts which are paid for in part by Fed- 
eral funds made available through 
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grants-in-aid. For example, the provi- 
sions of the act have been made appli- 
cable to hospital construction under the 
Hill-Burton Act and to the construc- 
tion of airport projects involving Fed- 
eral-aid funds. In view of the fact that 
the Federal Government is to pay 90 
percent of the cost of projects on the 
Interstate system, the committee recom- 
mends that the provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act should apply to such projects. 
The committee was of the opinion that 
it would not be practicable to extend the 
provisions of the act to projects on the 
primary and secondary systems, many 
of which are located in predominately 
rural and isolated areas and on which 
the States contribute 50 percent of the 
cost. Accordingly, the provisions of sec- 
tion 17 of the bill limit application of the 
Davis-Bacon Act to interstate projects. 

Section 13 of the bill contains a decla- 
ration of legislative policy and intent. 
By the terms of this section, it is declared 
to be the sense of Congress that all seg- 
ments of the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem should be improved to standards of 
adequacy to meet the needs of national 
defense and the national economy at the 
earliest practicable date. The commit- 
tee report refers to the 5-year authoriza- 
tion contained in the bill as the first 
installment of a vigorous program to 
meet this objective. 

Section 13 declares that one of the 
most important objectives of this act is 
the prompt completion of the National 
System of Interstate Highways. The na- 
sional interest is paramount in this sys- 
tem of interstate highways. As I under- 
stand the provisions and the intent of 
this bill, its primary purpose is to bring 
to a condition of adequacy all of our 
Federal-aid highways, but with particu- 
lar emphasis upon the objective of build- 
ing magnificent highways connecting all 
of our principal cities and State capitals. 
We envisioned this grand system of na- 
tional interstate highways as being, for 
the most part, four-lane highways. In 
some cases, of course, two lanes will suf- 
fice for the time being in sparsely set- 
tled areas, but for the most part, it is the 
intent to build four-lane highways de- 
signed to standards to serve the growing 
national traffic needs. Four-lane high- 
ways will not suffice in many other in- 
stances. Six and eight-lane highways 
will be necessary in many instances to 
accommodate traffic. 

Section 13 also states that, insofar as 
possible, in consonance with this objec- 
tive of a magnificent national highway 
system, existing highways located on an 
interstate route shall be used to the ex- 
tent that such use is practicable, suit- 
able, and feasible. It also declares it to 
be the legislative intent of this bill that 
local needs, to the extent practicable, 
suitable, and feasible, shall be given 
equal consideration with the needs of 
interstate travel and commerce. 

Mr. President, I believe I have alluded 
to the principal features of S. 1048. The 
program embodied in this bill envisions 
a magnificent highway system for Amer- 
ica, the like of which no other nation has 
ever dreamed. Your committee believes 
that such a system of highways is essen- 
tial for the continued growth and pros- 
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perity of our national economy and vital 
to national defense. 

The committee recommends passage 
of the bill; and I personally commend 
the bill to the Members of the Senate 
and solicit its careful consideration. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, on behalf of myself, the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 
and the junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton], I submit an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, in- 
tended to be proposed by us jointly, for 
the bill S. 1048. 

I ask that the amendment lie on the 
table and be printed. It is my intention 
to call it up at the appropriate time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
TON in the chair). The amendment will 
be received, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I feel this is a proper occasion 
to commend the President of the United 
States for his outstanding service in cen- 
tering attention upon the vital need of 
bringing the highways of the Nation as 
rapidly as possible up to the standards 
demanded by present and future traffic 
requirements. 

Through his initiative and the effec- 
tive measures he has taken, there is vir- 
tually unanimous agreement that an ac- 
celerated program of highway construc- 
tion and modernization is of paramount 
importance to insure a sound and ex- 
panding economy, to cut down the tragic 
toll of death and injury on our congested 
and inadequate highways, and to serve 
the national defense. 

It may be safely said that every sec- 
tion of our country is highway conscious 
today. The people of every State look to 
Congress to provide the means by which 
we can complete the construction of the 
largest number of miles of modern high- 
way in the shortest time and at the low- 
est cost to the taxpayers. 

Those objectives are no longer a mat- 
ter of controversy. It is universally rec- 
ognized that we are paying a high price 
in money and lives because we have not 
kept pace with the vastly increased traf- 
fic needs. The Bureau of Public Roads 
has estimated that 3,500 lives could be 
saved every year by modernizing the na- 
tional system of interstate highways. 
The Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has estimated that an annual say- 
ing of more than $2 billion could be ac- 
complished by the modernization of that 
vitally important network of roads. 
Other authorities have placed the annual 
cost of our inadequate system of high- 
ways as high as $3 billion a year. 

The savings I have mentioned, let me 
point out, are in addition to the tremen- 
dous benefits that would be derived from 
strengthening the national and civilian 
defense and the peacetime economy. 

Mr. President, it is my firm belief that 
we are fortunate to have before us today 
a plan for highway development and ex- 
pansion based on the most exhaustive 
and most comprehensive studies ever 
made of our Nation’s needs. 

For the first time in our history we 
have a program that points the way to 
orderly progress and gives assurance of 
successful completion. The time has 
come when it is absolutely essential to 
have such a program in order to avoid 
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the haphazard methods by which many 
of our roads were developed in the past. 

For many years roads were built, not 
where they were needed most, but where 
the strongest political pressure was ex- 
erted. I need not elaborate on the folly 
of continuing that kind of costly blun- 
dering and bungling in road construc- 
tion. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a com- 
pletely new approach must be found if 
we are to solve the complex problems 
involved in this great undertaking; and 
let me impress upon my colleagues that 
this is the biggest and most expensive 
project ever undertaken by the United 
States outside of war. 

The most careful consideration must 
be given to the method of financing, so 
that the desired objective can be reached 
without imposing new and heavier taxes, 
and without adding more billions to our 
already staggering burden of national 
debt. 

Under any plan that may be enacted, 
the American people will be called upon 
to pay the bill. We must see to it that 
they get full value for their money. 

Every study which has been made 
points clearly to the conclusion that a 
project of such magnitude cannot be 
financed on a pay-as-you-go basis from 
current revenues. It therefore seems to 
me that a pay-as-you-use financing plan 
offers the best and most practical method 
for the liquidation of the debt that will 
be incurred. By that method the cost is 
paid primarily by those who receive the 
benefits of an improved highway system. 

In this connection I call attention to 
a most significant statement by the 
Honorable Robert F. Kennon, the dis- 
tinguished Governor of the State of 
Louisiana and chairman of the gover- 
nors’ conference. 

In a recent discussion of the Nation’s 
highway needs, Governor Kennon said: 

If the billions collected in Federal excises 
on highway users since 1917 had been put 
on roads instead of general operations it 
would have meant roads built and in being 
that you couldn't buy today for $50 billion. 


I submit, Mr. President, that the pay- 
aS-you-use plan, based on Federal gaso- 
line and special fuel tax revenues, offers 
a sound basis for complete liquidation 
of the indebtedness, which cannot be 
avoided if we are to go forward without 
delay on a highway program that is vital 
to the welfare of every American. 

In concluding these brief remarks, I 
desire to express my praise and appre- 
ciation of the splendid manner in which 
the hearings on the highway bills were 
conducted by the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Roads, the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. Never in my experience has any 
legislation been examined more thor- 
oughly or with greater care. Every in- 
terested group or individual who desired 
to do so was given full opportunity to 
present his views or recommendations. 
The hearings extended over a period of 
8 weeks, and at all times there was a 
good attendance of Senators, not only of 
the subcommittee but also of the full 
committee. 

I am happy to take this opportunity to 
thank my good friend, the able Senator 
from Tennessee, for his patience, his 
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impartiality, and his generous helpful- 
ness to members of the Public Works 
Committee on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am deeply grateful for 
the very complimentary and generous 
remarks of the able senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I say to him, however, 
that, try hard as I might, I could not 
match the fairness, generosity, and abil- 
ity with which the able Senator presided 
over the committee during the previous 
2 years. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the very kind remarks of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee are sincerely appreciated. 

I observe on the floor now the able 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works [Mr. CHAVEZ]. I have been a 
member of that committee since coming 
to the Senate, and I have admired greatly 
the impartial way in which the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Mex- 
ico has presided over the committee’s 
proceedings. 

We have prided ourselves, as a com- 
mittee, on being nonpartisan. We have 
attempted to report to the Senate bills 
which would be for the general good of 
the Nation. 

I think at this session a splendid job 
has been done in having appear before 
the committee persons from all parts of 
the country to testify relative to the 
road situation of the Nation. 

Again, I wish to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee for his 
impartiality and the excellent way in 
which he conducted the hearings. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Pennsylvania 
for his kindness and his complimentary 
words. I have served on the Commit- 
tee on Public Works both under the 
Senator from West Virginia and under 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, and I 
can say, as did the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, that there never has been in 
that committee any politics. We felt 
it was a constructive committee, and 
that the building of adequate roads had 
nothing to do with politics; that good 
roads were necessary in Republican 
Pennsylvania and were equally necessary 
in Democratic New Mexico. We felt 
that floods were causing damage in the 
Republican States of Nebraska and 
South Dakota just as they were causing 
damage in Democratic Mississippi. So 
the bill the Senate is now considering 
is not partisan. If the bill is examined 
carefully, it will be found that some of 
the provisions suggested by the admin- 
istration are contained in the bill, or, 
anyway, that was the intention of the 
majority which reported the bill. 

It will be found that while at times 
we did have differences of opinion in 
the committee as to how certain objec- 
tives should be attained, there was never 
any politics involved. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have a 
few very brief remarks to make about 
the bill today, but shall have more to 
say about it next week. Before I com- 
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ment on the pending bill, and the ulti- 
mate plan which we discussed so long in 
the committee, I wish to associate my- 
self again with the remarks made by the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Cotton], and also the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works [Mr. Martin], who 
has just complimented the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] very 
highly for the way the business of the 
committee has been conducted. 

I feel that the Senator from Tennessee, 
who conducted the long hearings of the 
subcommittee, did a very remarkable 
job, and expedited the business of the 
committee substantially. It was very 
difficult to do that, because there was so 
much to be said, but he performed the 
task skillfully and fairly. He won the 
admiration of the entire committee for 
the way he presided over its delibera- 
tions. I am delighted to compliment 
him, and also the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, for the manner in 
which he conducted the proceedings 
when the bill came before the full com- 
mittee. Nobody can say that everyone 
did not have a fair chance to press his 
views and influence the thinking of the 
committee, to the extent of his ability. 
So I am delighted to make those ac- 
knowledgments. 

Mr. President, one of the principal is- 
sues regarding the bill is the question of 
financing this great, expanded road pro- 
gram, I think everyone agrees that an 
interstate system is needed, and it should 
be completed as soon as possible. The 
question is, How are we to get it and 
how are we to pay for it? 

I will admit that last December, when 
I first read the comments of the Clay 
Committee, I had some doubts as to the 
financing scheme which was proposed; 
but I have spent a great deal of time in 
the last 6 months thinking about and 
studying that plan, and also studying 
the testimony concerning it, which has 
been given by distinguished members of 
the administration, as well as by Sena- 
tors who are both for and against this 
type of financing plan. I am now satis- 
fied completely that the plan is sound. 
It is legally, practically, and morally 
sound. 

There is nothing new about the plan 
in principle. It is a plan which has been 
heretofore used very effectively by States 
and by creatures of the States, greatly to 
the benefit of the people, and particular- 
ly the motoring public. 

I have come to the conclusion that, far 

from being a dangerous or an undesirable 
plan, it is really the only desirable plan 
which has been proposed, and provides 
the only satisfactory way by which we 
can finance such a gigantic proposition 
as the proposed interstate highway sys- 
tem. 
The importance of the interstate high- 
way system is so great that it has to be 
provided for now; it must be completed 
within 10 years, and must be put in effect 
as a whole, and not piecemeal. 

One of the chief arguments against the 
Gore bill is that it does not insure con- 
tinuity in the progress of the work. If 
there ever was a time when long-range 
planning was essential in connection 
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with a road program, this is most assur- 
edly the time. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Martin] said, the plan contained in 
S. 1160, the Clay bill, or the Martin bill, 
or whatever one may choose to call it, is 
a pay-as-you-use plan. Nobody who has 
been in business would say that it is not 
good business to borrow money to build 
productive assets. That is the only pur- 
pose of borrowing money in the field of 
commerce and industry. It should be 
likewise in government. 

Where we have had toll roads, which, 
in effect, have been pay-as-you-go or 
pay-as-you-use assets, they have paid 
very well, indeed far better than it was 
estimated they would pay. Nobody has 
ever said they were not sound. 

What is sounder than to take the addi- 
tional taxes which will come from addi- 
tional assets and using such taxes to dis- 
charge liabilities which have been cre- 
ated in order to develop those assets, 
especially when at this time, as never 
before, the assets are absolutely neces- 
sary to the national defense, to inter- 
state commerce, and to safe travel for the 
citizens of our country? 

Mr. President, I think the debate on 
this issue is apt to center around the 
points which we have set forth at the 
beginning of the minority views which 
Senators have on their desks. I venture 
the hope that over the weekend Senators 
will give both the majority report and 
the minority views their close attention, 
so that next week we can save as much 
time as possible in the course of this 
debate. I should like to outline our views 
as to why we oppose S. 1048 and why we 
favor S. 1160. I read the following from 
the minority views: 

We oppose S. 1048 because: 

1. It will not build within 10 years, or any 
other given period, the National System of 
Interstate Highways, essential in peacetime 
to the growth of our prosperity, and in time 
of war vital to survival. 

2. It offers no plan to finance construction 
of the interstate system, except through 
higher taxes and increased general debt. 

3. It creates an illusion of roads which will 
not be there. 

4. It places burdensome and expensive Fed- 
eral controls over highway construction and 
operation which heretofore have been left 
exclusively to the States. 

5. It discriminates against States which 
have had the initiative to go forward with 
highways, both free and toll, serving the 
interstate system. 

We favor S. 1160 because: 

1. It builds the interstate system within a 
period of 10 years, thus (a) reducing the ter- 
rible toll in automobile deaths and injuries, 
(b) promoting commerce between the States, 
the lifeblood of our economy, and (c) 
strengthening our military and civilian de- 
fense. 

2. It guides Federal dollars so that they 
follow and serve Federal responsibilities and 
greatest Federal needs. 

3. It permits the orderly development of 
other highway systems—primary, secondary, 
and urban—while making certain that the 
most important from the national stand- 
point—the Interstate System of Defense 
Highways—is built for use now, instead of 
20 or 30 years from now, or perhaps never. 

4. It does not impair States’ rights. 

5. It offers a sound pay-as-you-use financ- 
ing plan which does not require increased 
taxes, but which does provide for liquida- 
tion of the debt to be incurred and for its 
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payment primarily by those who most bene- 
fit. 


6. It deals fairly with those States which 
have progressed with modern free and toll 
highways serving the interstate system. 


Mr. President, in the interests of sav- 
ing the time of the Senate, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the remainder of the 
minority views, beginning with the last 
two paragraphs on page 33, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the minority views of Mr. Martin 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. BusH, and Mr. 
Cotton on S. 1048 was ordered to be 
printed in the REecorp, as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY 


S. 1048 scatters billions of politically 
guided Federal dollars over the country for 
the next 5 years as though they were shot 
from a blunderbuss. These widely scattered 
dollars will not build those roads having the 
greatest national interest. They will not 
bring about the completion of the National 
System of Interstate Highways so vitally 
needed for the safety of our citizens, our 
national and civil defense, and our economy. 
They may affect votes, but they do not solve 
this country’s road problem, 

In contrast to S. 1048, the so-called Clay 
or administration bill, S. 1160, accomplishes 
the clear-cut objective of building the inter- 
state system within a 10-year period and 
financing it on a debt-liquidating basis 
without raising taxes. It faces the vexing 
problems involved and solves them. It 
blazes a new trail in Federal road legislation 
demanded by present-day conditions. 

This country needs adequate highways 
now, not 20 years from now. Everyone ad- 
mits, and the hearings prove, that our pres- 
ent highways are entirely inadequate. The 
backbone of our highways is the 40,000 miles 
of the interstate system. This system is 
relatively the most inadequate. This system 
involves the greatest national interest and 
responsibility, and should receive top prior- 
ity. Its completion is a military and eco- 
nomic necessity. 

The majority are going on the theory that 
dollars alone will solve all problems. They 
fail to follow the advice of most of our ex- 
perts, and so fail to guide the use of those 
dollars to a definite objective. They fail to 
take into account the fact that a number of 
States will be unable to match the Federal 
dollars authorized. They fail to provide any 
definite plan for the completion of the inter- 
state system, and thereby utterly disregard 
the national- and civil-defense needs of this 
country during this most critical period of 
its history. They leave this system unfin- 
ished even though the Federal participation 
is 90 percent of the cost. 

Not only do the majority fail to directly 
tackle our greatest needs, but they blindly 
refuse to be concerned with the fact that the 
people of this country have been taxed, and 
taxed, and taxed, and that the public debt 
has mounted to staggering proportions. 
They ignore the administration's solution of 
building the interstate system without any 
increase in taxes and on a sound debt-liqui- 
dating basis (pay-as-you-use). They refuse 
to take into account the fact that roads are 
a capital asset which generate their own 
revenues. 

In reporting out S. 1048 the majority are 
not merely guilty of legerdemain. S. 1048 
exemplifies legislative deception run wild. 
S. 1048 will pull no roads out of a hat on a 
Pay-as-you- use basis. It will keep many 
roads so well under the hat that they will 
never be constructed, but the general debt 
will rise and the taxpayers will be burdened 
with interest charges indefinitely. 
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We are not alone in our opposition to 
S. 1048, or in our wholehearted approval of 
S. 1160. In addition to the Clay Committee 
and the national governor’s conference, the 
American Municipal Association, consisting 
of upward of 12,000 municipalities in 44 
States, the American trucking associations, 
and others vitally concerned with highway 
transportation, have indicated their approval 
of S. 1160. The American Association of 
State Highway Officials has gone on record 
that it is in accord with the provisions of 
S. 1160, which require the completion of the 
interstate system within 10 years. Thus 
many of the persons and organizations most 
interested, or expert, in road problems en- 
dorse S. 1160, and therefore must either ac- 
tually oppose S. 1048, or at least have a sub- 
stantial preference for S. 1160. 

The contrast between the well-planned 
and carefully considered S. 1160 and S. 1048 
is striking. The following points need seri- 
ous consideration: 


S, 1048 WILL NOT BUILD THE INTERSTATE SYS- 
TEM WITHIN 10 YEARS, OR ANY OTHER GIVEN 
PERIOD 


S. 1048 lacks a realistic approach to the 
objective of prompt completion of the inter- 
state system, and under it, in our opinion, 
the system will not be completed. The ma- 
jority emphasize the importance of the in- 
terstate system in their large authorizations 
for it relative to the other systems, but they 
have in fact authorized only 30 percent of 
the funds necessary to complete it. 


(a) The apportionment of the interstate 
funds under S. 1048 is not based on actual 
needs 


Section 2 (a) of S. 1048 provides for the 
apportionment of the interstate-system 
funds in the same manner as the 1954 act; 
namely, one-half in the manner now pro- 
vided for funds on the primary system, and 
one-half in the ratio which the population 
of a particular State bears to the total pop- 
ulation of all States. Calculations made on 
this basis of apportionment indicate clearly 
that some States will not receive sufficient 
funds to construct the portion of the inter- 
state system lying within their boundaries, 
while other States will receive more funds 
than they can use on the interstate system. 

It is obvious that this situation is bound 
to exist when the facts are taken into ac- 
count. Primary system funds are appor- 
tioned on the basis of a State’s area, popula- 
tion, and mileage of rural-delivery routes 
and star routes. Accordingly, one-half of the 
interstate funds are being apportioned un- 
der an old formula developed for an entirely 
different purpose. The apportionment of the 
other one-half is based on population, The 
interstate system was designated so as to 
connect by routes as direct as practicable the 
principal metropolitan areas, cities, and in- 
dustrial centers to serve the national de- 
fense. Any similarity to the amount of the 
actual cost of construction of the interstate 
system in a particular State and the funds 
apportioned to that State under S. 1048 must 
necessarily be purely coincidental. 

The result of this lack of legislative realism 
will be that the interstate system will not be 
constructed, for it is entirely unlikely that 
those States which do not receive sufficient 
funds will complete their portions of the 
system. On the other hand, those States 
which receive more than they need will, un- 
doubtedly, take advantage of the provision 
of S. 1048 which permits the transfer of 20 
percent of their interstate funds to other 
systems, and so they would receive an in- 
equitable windfall. 

This is one of a number of instan 
which evidence the failure of the 8 
to grasp the fundamental concept of the 
Clay report and S. 1160. This concept in- 
volves a complete departure from the 1921 
pattern of road legislation in that it has for 
its purpose the completion of a particular 
system of roads within a given period. This 
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purpose cannot be accomplished without 
paying for the construction of such a system 
on the basis of its cost. This concept is the 
only one which will build the system. 
(b) Insufficient funds authorized 
S. 1048 authorizes the appropriation of 
Federal funds for the interstate system for 
the next 5 years in the total amount of 
$7,750 million. Estimates indicate that the 
total cost of the interstate system will ap- 
proximate $27 billion. The authorization of 
less than 30 percent of the entire cost obvi- 
ously will not build the system. 


S. 1160 WILL BUILD THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 
WITHIN A PERIOD OF 10 YEARS AND WILL PRO- 
VIDE ADEQUATE STANDARDS AND PERMIT LONG- 
RANGE PLANNING 


The objective of S. 1160 is the completion 
of the construction of the interstate system 
within the next 10 years. This system un- 
doubtedly is the country’s most important 
system, both from an economic and also 
a national- and civil-defense viewpoint. The 
Department of Defense strongly endorsed 
S. 1160. This system is the backbone of 
our entire highway system. The other sys- 
tems are complementary to this system and 
more readily lend themselves to gradual im- 
provement. The interstate system, though 
it embraces only 1.2 percent of total road 
mileage, joins 42 State capitals and 90 per- 
cent of all cities over 50,000 population. It 
carries more than a seventh of all traffic. 
The completion of this system with control 
of access will provide the means for move- 
ment of military men and material in time 
of war and will substantially promote inter- 
state commerce in time of peace. The com- 
pletion of this system is a Federal respon- 
sibility. 

In considering the importance of this sys- 
tem should war be thrust upon us, the need 
for evacuating target areas must never be 
forgotten. As the President of the United 
States said in his message on the highway 
program: 

“In case of an atomic attack on our key 
cities, the road net must permit quick evac- 
uation of target areas, mobilization of de- 
fense forces, and maintenance of every essen- 
tial economic function. But the present 
system in critical areas would be the breeder 
of a deadly congestion within hours of an 
attack.” 

S. 1160 recognizes this problem. An ele- 
ment of its plan is the provision for urban 
connections to the interstate system which 
are so urgently needed. 


(a) The allocation of Federal funds is based 
on actual needs 


S. 1160 recognizes the indisputable fact 
that the way to get the interstate system is 
to pay for it. Therefore, it permits the al- 
location of funds to the various States on 
the basis of their actual needs. It recognizes 
that the cost of construction substantially 
varies from State to State because of the 
differences in mileage, terrain, traffic, and 
various other factors, 

In the past, formulas were developed seek- 
ing to permit an equitable distribution of 
Federal dollars to the States. The objective 
of S. 1160 is not the apportionment of Fed- 
eral dollars, but rather the construction of 
a nationally important system of highways. 
Accordingly, a formula merely distributing 
dollars is neither warranted nor workable. 
The absence of such a formula affords no 
basis for a charge of favoritism of one State 
over another, since the 37,600 miles of the 
system were designated many years ago pur- 
suant to legislative mandate, and long before 
there was any thought of a plan such as the 
present one. The system is laid out from 
a national viewpoint and on a basis of the 
economic and defense needs of the entire 
country. 

(b) Sufficient funds authorized for com- 
pletion of interstate system 

The Bureau of Public Roads received esti- 
mates from all of the States as to the cost 
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of construction of the interstate system. 
These estimates formed the basis for the es- 
timate by the Clay Committee that the cost 
of the whole interstate system would ap- 
proximate $27 billion. S. 1160 provides for 
Federal participation to the extent of $25 
billion. It requires dollar payments by the 
States equaling those to be made by them 
for the interstate system under the 1954 act. 
Thus, S. 1160 authorizes all of the funds 
estimated to be needed for the completion 
of the whole interstate system. 
(c) Long-range planning 

In providing for the entire cost, S. 1160 
makes possible a continuing program over a 
10-year period. This permits long-range 
planning. In any major construction proj- 
ect, long-range planning is essential. The 
Panama Canal and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
are examples of projects authorized by Con- 
gress where long-range planning was pro- 
vided. If we are to have an interstate sys- 
tem constructed within 10 years, the same 
type of approach is necessary. Advance plan- 
ning is particularly important today to make 
possible prompt acquisition of rights-of-way. 
It is also important in that it permits the 
acquisition and use of machinery and mate- 
rials on a more economical basis. S. 1048 
does not permit advance planning because 
it provides only 30 percent of the necessary 
funds. 

(d) Standards required 

It is further the objective of S. 1160 to 
build the interstate system up to such 
standards as will produce safe highways ade- 
quate to handle traffic needs for at least the 
next 20 years. There is no question but that 
the interstate system must be built to the 
highest standards. The standards set out in 
S. 1160 have been carefully considered and 
are generally acceptable to the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials and oth- 
ers who have a primary interest in roads. If 
we are to have a safe and efficient interstate 
system of highways, it is essential that they 
be built to adequate standards. This not 
only makes the highways safer but also tends 
to make them permanent and so protects the 
Nation's capital investment. 


8. 1048 AUTHORIZES FEDERAL DOLLARS A NUMBER 
OF THE STATES CANNOT MATCH 


During the past 30 years it has been cus- 
tomary for Congress to authorize the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for roads on a 
biennial basis. In 1954 this Congress passed 
the largest road act from the point of view of 
Federal dollars in the history of the country. 
The authorizations almost doubled the au- 
thorizations contained in the 1948 act. The 
authorizations contained in S. 1048 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, more than 
double the authorizations contained in the 
1954 act. Even with this tremendous in- 
crease in authorizations, the emphasis in S. 
1048 is upon distributing dollars, instead of 
building roads where they are most urgently 
needed. S. 1048 gives the States more and 
more Federal dollars without a target for the 
expenditure of such dollars. It also author- 
izes Federal dollars that a number of the 
States cannot match. 

In contrast, S. 1160 plans the construction 
of the interstate system within a 10-year 
period. It aims at this single objective, and 
no other. Today’s demands on the Federal 
Treasury are enormous. The Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot fully meet every such de- 
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mand. Congress must decide which are the 
most urgent demands. Most of the road 
experts agree that the interstate system is 
the most important and should be given top 
priority. S. 1160 follows this expert opinion 
and aims the available Federal dollars where 
they will be most productive. S. 1048 scat- 
ters them so that they will not only be less 
productive, but some of them will not pro- 
duce at all. 

Ever since 1916, when the first modern- 
road legislation was enacted, the States have 
matched their Federal-aid apportionments 
with but two minor exceptions. Despite this 
precedent, the present record contains a sur- 
vey made by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials indicating that 26 
of the 48 States would have been unable to 
match their Federal-aid apportionments un- 
der S. 1048 as originally introduced. While 
the amendments to S. 1048 would probably 
reduce this number, unquestionably there 
will still be a number of States that cannot 
match. In addition, some of the States, in 
order to meet matching requirements, will 
have to divert funds that they would ordi- 
narily spend entirely on their own local needs 
and not on Federal-aid highways. The au- 
thorizations to States which cannot match 
are illusory and tend to prevent larger au- 
thorizations for the more important inter- 
state system. 


PROVISIONS FOR INTERSTATE SYSTEM PERMIT 
ACCELERATED DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER SYS- 
TEMS 


The charge has been made that S. 1160 
would hamper development of the other 
Federal-aid systems, primary, urban, and 
secondary. This is based upon a misconcep- 
tion and is totally erroneous. On the con- 
trary, S. 1160 would encourage the orderly 
development of these systems by (a) releas- 
ing to the States huge sums which they have 
heretofore had to use as matching funds 
for the Interstate System, and (b) permitting 
periodic review by the Congress of highway 
needs. Traditionally, the Congress has con- 
sidered highway legislation in the even- 
numbered years. If this practice is con- 
tinued, as would be the case if S. 1160 were 
adopted, the needs for the other systems 
could be carefully considered on a current 
basis and with full recognition of the ability 
of the States to raise the required matching 
funds. 

The authorizations in the 1954 act are the 
largest in history for all of the systems. 
This act authorized $175 million for the In- 
terstate System for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1956, and June 30, 1957. The 1952 
act authorized $25 million for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1954, and June 30, 1955. 
Prior to the 1952 act there were no author- 
izations for the Interstate System as such. 
Routes of the 40,000-mile Interstate System 
coincide to a great extent with those on the 
235,000-mile primary system. As a result, 
the States up to the present time have been 
expending substantial portions of their pri- 
mary and urban funds on routes of the 
Interstate System. 

The following table graphically illustrates 
the substantial amounts of primary and 
urban funds allotted to Interstate System 
projects in the past 2 calendar years. These 
averaged about $140 million in each of these 
years. This sum constituted about one- 
third of the total Federal primary and urban 
funds allotted for these years. 


Primary and urban funds used on interstate projects 


Primary 


Federal funds allotted to Interstate 
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ral funds alloted to all projects. 8224, 113, 039/$300, 129, 
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The tremendously increased allocations 
for the interstate system, together with the 
much more favorable matching ratio, will 
undoubtedly relieve the States of their obli- 
gations in connection with the Interstate 
System which they have heretofore fulfilled 
out of primary and uruban funds. From now 
on the States will be relieved of spending 
primary money on the more costly portions 
of the primary system that coincide with the 
Interstate System. If this had been true in 
1953 and 1954, the States would have had 
about $140 million more Federal funds in 
each of those years to spend on those por- 
tions of the primary system which do not 
coincide with the interstate system. This 
will produce roads equivalent to an addi- 
tional authorization of this sum. When this 
fact is taken into account it becomes clear 
how unnecessary additional primary and 
urban authorizations are at this time. 


S. 1160 DOES NOT FREEZE OTHER SYSTEM 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Criticism has been leveled at S. 1160 on 
the erroneous ground that authorizations 
for the other systems are frozen at their 
present level. We wish to make it clear that 
S. 1160 does not purport to, nor does it in 
fact, make provision for other systems. 
S. 1160 is a bill relating solely to the Inter- 
state System. There is nothing in S. 1160 
that would prevent Congress from increasing 
the present authorizations for other systems 
at such times as the need arises and the 
States are able to match the authorizations. 

This confusion may have arisen from the 
fact that the Clay Committee recommends 
Federal authorizations for other systems to- 
taling $622,500,000, and that section 105 (b) 
of S. 1160 uses this figure as a measure in 
connection with the taxes to be available for 
financing the interstate system. This is not 
legislation specifically authorizing these 
amounts for the other systems. Absolutely 
no provision is contained in S. 1160 which 
authorizes or freezes amounts for the other 
systems. Under the 1954 act, these author- 
izations have been made through and includ- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 
S. 1160 is properly limited solely to the Inter- 
state System, 


S. 1048 IN CONTRAST TO S. 1160 PLACES SUB- 
STANTIAL FEDERAL CONTROLS OVER HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION, WHICH UP 
TO NOW HAVE BEEN LEFT EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 
STATES 


Section 17 of S. 1048 provides that any 
State desiring to accept the benefits of the 
interstate highway apportionments must 
come within the Davis-Bacon Act. Section 2 
(d) in effect freezes the minimum State re- 
quirements for weight and size standards 
for trucks. These two provisions override 
a long-established precedent that highway 
construction shall be carried out under State 
law, and that States shall have the sole re- 
sponsibility for the operation and mainte- 
nance of highways. 

When these provisions are compared with 
the provisions of S. 1160, the charges that 
S. 1160 will bring about increases in Federal 
controls are rendered almost ludicrous. The 
tremendous increase in Federal control that 
the above two measures would give are not 
comparable with the simple provision of 
S. 1160 which permits the corporation to 
settle disputes between the Secretary of 
Commerce and the States if such disputes 
shall arise. How any proponent of S. 1048 
in the light of its very real controls can seri- 
ously criticize S. 1160 on the ground that it 
adds to Federal controls is difficult to under- 
stand, 

The undersigned firmly endorse the prin- 
ciple of fair labor standards legislation, and 
believe that its application in some fields by 
the Federal Government is proper and de- 
sirable. However, its proposed application to 
Federal-aid highways raises many problems 
which require the most thoughtful study. 
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We believe this matter should be fully and 
carefully considered by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, since serious ques- 
tions concerning labor relations are involved. 
However, since it was before this committee, 
we feel that we must point out some of the 
considerations which lead us to suggest a 
cautious approach, 

The Davis-Bacon Act was enacted by Con- 
gress during the early stages of the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. At that time very few, 
if any, of the States had minimum-wage laws 
on their statute books, nor had the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act been passed. To- 
day, two-thirds of the States have minimum- 
wage laws or are operating under general 
labor-management areawide wage rate agree- 
ments covering highway construction. In- 
dications are that about one-half of the 
States have minimum-wage laws based on 
prevailing rates being paid in the locality 
of the work. Labor classifications in those 
States follow in most cases the general pat- 
tern set in union-employer agreements, and 
in some areas are parallel to those used in 
the administration of the Davis-Bacon Act, 

The Davis-Bacon Act is now applicable 
to highway work performed under direct Fed- 
eralcontract. It requires, prior to the adver- 
tising for bids, that minimum-wage rates be 
determined for all laborers and mechanics 
employed on the project. These minimum 
rates are based on prevailing rates in the 
area. The boundaries of the area and the 
methods for determining prevailing rates are 
determined by the Secretary of Labor. There 
is no appeal from his decision. 

The regulations further require that copies 
of all payrolls be received and checked by 
the Bureau of Public Roads for compliance 
with labor standards, including rates of 
wages paid, overtime, and classification or 
reclassification of employees of the contrac- 
tor or subcontractor, conformable to the 
labor classes set forth in the Labor Secre- 
tary's decision of minimum wage rates to 
be paid on the project. It has been esti- 
mated that some 4,000 contracts would be 
involved annually under section 17. This 
would require the checking of upwards of 
10 million payroll items for compliance with 
labor standards provisions. In addition, 
there would be involved investigations and 
hearings on wages or other labor disputes 
growing out of the performance of the con- 
tract, and surveys of wage levels. 

One only has to glance at the above pro- 
cedures and figures to understand the vastly 
increased burden of Federal administrative 
work involved. Whenever this amount of 
paperwork becomes involved, delays are 
bound to occur. Accordingly, the enactment 
of this section would result in serious delays 
to the completion of the Interstate System. 
The procedure indicates the centralized con- 
trol and vast power which this section would 
place in the Secretary of Labor. 

Those who use the analogy of other Fed- 
eral legislation, such as the building of a 
housing project, or an airport, or a hospital, 
do not take into account the magnitude of 
the construction work contemplated. Nor 
do they take Into account the fact that roads 
stretch throughout all parts of the land and 
affect all communities small and large. It 
is so vast that other precedents are not 
appropriate. 

The employment of labor is generally rec- 
ognized as a local matter, affected many times 
by conditions that do not apply universally. 
Rates in rural areas frequently are less than 
those in cities because of living costs and re- 
duced hazards involved in the performance 
of the work. For example, a laborer on a 
rural project would be subject to less hazard 
than one in a downtown locality. A con- 
tractor having a large building or housing 
contract would pay his laborers the same 
rates whether working on the building itself 
or on a street or alley to serve a new de- 
velopment. When such a rate is extended 
to all highway work in the area, both rural 
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and urban, then the highway rate would be 
entirely unrealistic and the fixing of such 
an arbitrary level might have a serious dis- 
ruptive effect on highway construction. 

Such conditions are intensified where it 
becomes necessary to fix prevailing levels of 
wage rates based on scattered information 
received in Washington, often thousands of 
miles away from the area in question. Such 
information may not only represent the high- 
est rates in the area but may actually be 
paid under competitive economic or other 
conditions of special application only. 

It should be noted, finally, that the fact 
that S. 1048 purports to limit this Federal 
control to the interstate system is illusory. 
It will gradually spread vast Federal controls 
to all Federal-aid highways, including farm- 
to-market roads. Its effect will also spread 
to purely local road construction and main- 
tenance in every city, town, village, and ham- 
let throughout the Nation. 

Since these highways will be designed and 
contracted for by the States, will be built 
by the States, will belong to the States, and 
will be maintained and policed by the States, 
we believe that very careful thought should 
be given before the Federal Government 
takes on the heavy burdens of expense in- 
volved in checking millions of payroll items 
for compliance, holding hearings, making in- 
vestigations, and otherwise extending its ac- 
tivity into areas heretofore universally rec- 
ognized as responsibilities of the States. 


S. 1048 IN CONTRAST TO S. 1160 OFFERS NO PLAN 
TO FINANCE CONSTRUCTION OF THE INTER- 
STATE SYSTEM 


For many years the taxpayers of this coun- 
try have been subjected to a large number of 
taxes which have taken a very substantial 
slice out of their annual wages or income. 
In spite of this very severe taxation our na- 
tional debt has mounted to the staggering 
sum of approximately $275 billion, and our 
total incurred indebtedness is perhaps $95 
billion above this figure. We are now paying 
interest on our debt at the rate of approxi- 
mately $7 billion a year. If this interest 
continued for 30 years, the total interest 
charges during this period would amount to 
$210 billion or 75 percent of the present 
national debt. 

Under these conditions no one desires to 
increase taxes nor to increase the country's 
national debt if such increases can be 
avoided. However, we are faced today with 
an urgent need from every angle for a greatly 
accelerated highway-construction program. 
The question presented is whether or not 
there is some way to meet this urgent need 
without raising taxes and without increasing 
the national debt. 

S. 1048 makes no attempt whatsoever to 
solve this problem. Under S. 1048 there 
would be a substantial increase in our na- 
tional debt. We understand that the major- 
ity have recommended that taxes should be 
increased to cover a portion—but only a por- 
tion—of the estimated cost. If the House 
should follow this recommendation we would 
have both increased taxes and an increase in 
the national debt. 

S. 1160 attempts to solve this problem. It 
neither increases nor recommends the in- 
crease of taxes, It provides that the Corpo- 
ration may borrow maximum amounts esti- 
mated to be sufficient to construct the inter- 
state system. The principal and interest on 
these borrowings is to be repaid out of 
amounts equivalent to annual gasoline and 
special fuel tax revenues in excess of $622,- 
500,000. It has been estimated that these 
amounts will be sufficient over a 30-year 
period to pay for the interstate system. In 
addition these tax revenues will provide 
$622,500,000 annually for other systems. 

S. 1160 does not increase the national debt 
through Treasury borrowings in the conven- 
tional manner. Such national debt is a gen- 
eral debt payable out of general revenues. 
S. 1160 provides a plan for the liquidation, 
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from gasoline and special fuel tax revenues, 
of the indebtedness to be incurred by rea- 
son of the construction of the Interstate Sys- 
tem. Our national debt has mounted alarm- 
ingly without any program for its liquidation. 
While this cannot always be avoided, we do 
feel where a liquidating program is possible 
as provided by S. 1160, it should be followed 
rather than criticized because it is uncon- 
ventional. 

No harmful precedent is established by S. 
1160. Government expenditures for high- 
ways can be distinguished from nearly all 
other Government expenditures. A road is 
a productive asset generating revenues; a 
bomber or tank is not, nor is a school or a 
hospital. There can be no question but that 
a portion of the funds put into the construc- 
tion of highways represents a capital in- 
vestment, particularly in the case of the 
interstate system which will be built to the 
highest standards. Furthermore, there is no 
question but that the capital invested in 
these roads will develop and produce addi- 
tional income in the form of increased gaso- 
line and other road-user revenues. Intan- 
gible revenues are produced in the contribu- 
tion made to our general economic develop- 
ment. The financing plan proposed by S. 
1160 is sound when applied to a capital in- 
vestment which will produce its own reve- 
nues. 

Some of the criticisms of the financing 
plan of S. 1160 are discussed below. 

(a) “Pay-as-you-go” 

In view of the fact that S. 1048 would re- 
quire substantial borrowing by the United 
States Government, the majority no longer 
can contend that a pay-as-you-go basis for 
road construction is necessary. However, we 
do wish to point out that it is a common 
practice in many of the States to issue bonds 
for highway construction. The Federal Goy- 
ernment has recognized this practice by per- 
mitting within certain limitations the use of 
Federal funds to reimburse the States, which 
pay off highway bonds. The criticism against 
borrowing is unwarranted, and in any event 
the majority also contemplate borrowing. 


(b) Interest payments 


There is little substance, when carefully 
analyzed, in the criticism leveled at the pay- 
ment of interest under S. 1160. This inter- 
est has been estimated to average $360 mil- 
lion per year, or a total of $11 billion over a 
30-year period. It is impossible to calcu- 
late the interest charges under S. 1048. Ob- 
viously, under S. 1048 interest will be 
paid for many years into the future, and 
will eventually amount to a far higher figure 
than the interest payments called for under 
S. 1160. We wish to emphasize again that 
S. 1160 provides for a complete liquidation 
of the indebtedness, and so the total amount 
of the required interest payments can be 
determined. When the portion cf our na- 
tional debt, that would be created by S. 1048, 
would be liquidated is not subject to a clear- 
cut determination and so is necessarily a 
guess. However, if the past two decades 
are used as precedents, interest payments 
under S. 1048 will far exceed those under 
S. 1160. 


(e) Gasoline and special fuel tares as a 
measure 


S. 1160 has also been criticized because 
it uses the entire Federal gasolins and spe- 
cial fuel-tax revenues for highway purposes. 
In 1934 wrote into section 12 of 
the Hayden-Cartwright Act the following: 

Since it is unfair and unjust to tax mo- 
tor-vehicle transportation unless the pro- 
ceeds of such taxation are applied to the 
construction, improvement, or maintenance 
of highways, after June 20, 1935, Federal aid 
for highway construction shall be extended 
only to those States that use at least the 
amounts now provided by law for such pur- 
poses.” 
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Under this act, Congress those 
States which did not employ their highway 
user revenues to highway purposes. This 
law has been on the books for over 20 years, 
and it would seem inappropriate at this time 
to criticize the Federal Government for the 
expenditure of its entire highway revenues 
for highway purposes. Twenty-five States 
have constitutional provisions dedicating 
highway user taxes to highway purposes. 

It is a common practice in the States to 
pledge highway revenues for the payment of 
indebtedness instead of using them directly 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. If they are to be 
used, it does not seem material whether they 
are used for direct payments, or whether they 
are used as a pledge to secure the payment 
of bonds. While S. 1160 does not in fact 
pledge these revenues directly for the pay- 
ment of the proposed highway bonds, it is 
used as a measure of payment to the cor- 
poration which issued the bonds, and so to 
some extent is analogous to a pledge. We 
fail to see any objection whatsoever to this 
procedure. 


(d) S. 1160 does not come within section 21 
of the Second Liberty Bond Act—the debt 
limitations statute 


We do not agree for one moment with the 
final criticism of the financing plan of S. 1160 
which seems to be that the creation of a 
corporation and the issuance of bonds by it 
is a device which is not only bad policy, but 
which in effect is deceptive. There are a 
substantial number of agencies and corpo- 
rations of one sort or another which are au- 
thorized to borrow money for their corporate 
purposes either directly or through the 
Treasury. (See appendix C.) We are not 
aware that deception was charged on the for- 
mation of these corporations, and see no 
reason why it should be in connection with 
the proposed Federal Highway Corporation. 

Possibly the reason for the charge is that 
it contemplates borrowing the money with- 
out coming within the terms of section 21 
of the Second Liberty Bond Act. The Attor- 
ney General has testified before this com- 
mittee with respect to the legality of the Fed- 
eral Highway Corporation and has com- 
pletely refuted statements as to the illegality 
or deception in this financing plan. Section 
21 contains provisions covering Treasury bor- 
rowing, and borrowing where the principal 
and interest are guaranteed by the United 
States. If these bonds are salable without 
a Government guaranty, and in fact do not 
legally come within the terms of the stat- 
ute—and the Attorney General said that 
they do not—there is no basis whatsoever for 
the criticism. 

We might add that the United States owes 
large sums that are not within section 21. 
Some of these are bonds which were issued 
before section 21 was enacted. Others are 
monetary obligations; others are contingent 
obligations; others are unpaid bills; and 
others are unobligated authorizations. All 
in all, the United States is liable for obliga- 
tions in the above categories, actually in- 
curred or authorized, in an amount approxi- 
mating 6150 billion. S. 1160 clearly limits 
the Corporation's public borrowing author- 
ity to $21 billion. In the opinion of the 
Attorney General, this borrowing is not with- 
in the debt limit statute. It is specifically 
provided in S. 1160 that this borrowing is 
not to be a guaranteed debt, nor an obliga- 
tion to which the full faith and credit of the 
United States is pledged. The entire financ- 
ing plan is clearly set out, and there is no 
basis whatsoever for the charge of deception 
or legerdemain. 


S. 1048 IN CONTRAST TO S. 1160 DOES NOT DEAL 


SERVING THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 
S. 1048 discriminates against those States 
which have made progress with highways, 
free or toll, serving the interstate system. In 
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contrast, S. 1160 attempts to make an equita- 
ble disposition of funds to those States which 
have already constructed free or toll roads 
adequate to be included in this vital system 
which serves the Nation. S. 1160 also per- 
mits the reimbursement to States for toll 
roads to be constructed in the future. 

The problem created by the development 
of toll roads is one which demands solution. 
S. 1048 dodges this problem; S. 1160 would 
solve it. 

The Congress must face the facts and 
realities squarely. The original Federal 
highway legislation of 1916 contained a pro- 
vision that all roads constructed under the 
provisions of that act should be free from 
tolls of all kinds. This provision has con- 
tinued unchanged since 1916 and has been 
deemed by many to be a definite policy state- 
ment on the part of Congress that we should 
have free systems of roads. 

Since World War II the demand for roads 
has increased so rapidly that the State and 
Federal Governments have not furnished 
sufficient funds to keep construction in pace 
with demand. The American public has 
generally succeeded in getting what it wants. 
Since the governments have not furnished 
the funds, the public has partially satisfied 
its demand for better roads by supporting 
the construction of toll roads. In the past 
few years, these roads have been constructed 
at an increasing rate. 

Accordingly, we are today dealing with 
facts and realities, not theories. Some 2,000 
miles of toll roads are actually constructed, 
and several more thousand are in the process 
of construction, It is our opinion that Con- 
gress should face the problems posed by toll 
roads and not leave the matter to adminis- 
trative discretion. 

S. 1048 is silent on the question as to 
whether or not toll roads may be included 
in the interstate system. S. 1160 in sec- 
tion 202 expressly permits the inclusion of 
toll roads which meet the standards of the 
interstate system. Without such permission 
the interstate system will either be a sys- 
tem that is not connected, and so not a sys- 
tem, or there will be economic waste by 
reason of the necessity of constructing com- 
peting parallel roads in order to have a 
connected system. If a State desires toll 
roads and has the population that will sup- 
port a toll road, equities do exist for permit- 
ting a State to receive a credit when that 
toll road contributes to, and becomes a part 
of, the interstate system. 

The provisions relating to credits con- 
tained in section 207 of S. 1160 are premised 
on the concept that the Federal Government 
is primarily responsible for the building of 
the interstate system. Both bills recognize 
this concept. It is a new concept. If the 
Federal Government has this responsibility, 
how can it equitably permit one State to 
contribute portions of the interstate system 
with the total cost being borne by that State, 
while another State receives its portion of 
the interstate system for 5 percent of the 
total cost? Suppose one State has already 
constructed its entire system. Should the 
Federal Government get the benefit without 
any cost to it, while it pays another State 
95 percent of the cost? We subscribe to the 
premise that the construction of the inter- 
state system is primarily the Federal Gov- 
ernment's responsibility. Once this 
is accepted, equity requires the inclusion of 
section 207 in S. 1160. 


CONCLUSION 


We want the interstate system to be built. 
We need it for our citizens’ safety, for our 
economy, and for our national and civil 
defense needs. We want to start building 
it now, and to complete it within a period 
of 10 years. S. 1160 assures, as well as any 
legislation can assure anything, that the 
interstate system will be started now and 
completed within a period of 10 years. It 
is based on a realistic appraisal of the States’ 
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needs and ability to pay. S. 1048 assures 
nothing and does not guide the Federal dol- 
lars to their most effective use. Therefore, 
we strongly oppose S. 1048, and heartily 
recommend and endorse S. 1160. 

EDWARD MARTIN. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall 
comment briefly on one point which 
came up this afternoon, although I had 
not previously intended to do so. I refer 
to the suggestion that confidence is 
needed. When it is proposed to under- 
take a project of such tremendous size, 
certainly it is necessary to establish con- 
fidence. We are dependent upon the 
contractors who will build the roads, and 
to some extent we are dependent upon 
the manufacturers of the machinery 
which will be used in building the roads. 
If we establish the program on a long- 
range, planning basis, and if it is gen- 
erally known that the program is to be 
conducted on a 10-year basis, rather 
than a 5-year basis, and there is cer- 
tainty that the program wil be continued 
for the 10 years, we shall establish some 
confidence in the trade or the industry 
upon which we are dependent for the 
construction and completion of the 
roads. The establishment of such con- 
fidence will enable the contractors to 
purchase modern machinery, and will 
enable the manufacturers to develop 
more modern machinery and to spend 
more money on research and the devel- 
opment of improved equipment and gen- 
erally to conduct themselves in a man- 
ner which will be conducive to the reduc- 
tion of costs for both the State govern- 
ments and the Federal Government in 
connection with this gigantic program. 

So far as the State of Connecticut is 
concerned, I may say we have a com- 
pletely nonpartisan approach to this is- 
sue. The able Governor of our State, 
the Honorable Abraham Ribicoff, of the 
Democratic Party, testified before the 
House committee on Senate bill 1160. 
He testified in favor of the President’s 
plan and the Clay plan; and he testified 
on behalf of all the New England gov- 
ernors, 3 of whom are Republicans; and 
3 of whom are Democrats. So I think 
it is clear that in New England, and par- 
ticularly in the State of Connecticut, the 
views of the people are not influenced 
in any manner whatsoever by partisan 
considerations. On the contrary, their 
views are influenced by what seems to 
be in the interest of the entire area and 
the entire Nation. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
telegram signed by Newman Argraves, 
State highway commissioner, and War- 
ren Craemer, chief engineer, of the State 
of Connecticut. I shall read the tele- 
gram into the Record at this point, as 
follows: 

HARTFORD, CONN., May 19, 1955. 
Hon. PRESCOTT BUSH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

A review has been made by this depart- 
ment of the proposed Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1955 (S. 1048, amended; Rept. No. 350). 

This bill is more favorable to Connecticut 
than the original S. 1048. Connecticut will 
probably be able to match the apportion- 
ments indicated by the revised bill. This 
department has previously, and does now, 
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favor the passage of the administration bill 
as opposed to the bill presented by Senator 
GORE. 

Section 13B of this proposed bill declares 
that one of the most important objectives 
of the act is the prompt completion of the 
national system of the interstate highways. 
Connecticut, for many years, has recognized 
the desirability of improving this system of 
highways and has since its designation ex- 
pended on the interstate system over $15 
million of the $26 million of Feceral-aid 
funds programed for primary and urban 
highways. 

The passage of Federal-aid highway legis- 
lation which provides for greater Federal 
participation in the construction of the in- 
terstate system is highly desirable. It is 
noted that no clause is included in S. 1048 
permitting reimbursement of prior expendi- 
tures on the interstate system. A program 
of increased Federal participation in the cost 
of improving the interstate system which 
does not provide for reimbursement of prior 
State expenditures on this system would be 
equivalent to imposing a penalty on those 
States which have recognized the need and 
have had the initiative to proceed with the 
improvement of the system. 

Section 13D requires transcription of pub- 
lic hearings on projects involving a bypass 
of any community. It has not been the 
policy of the Connecticut Highway Depart- 
ment to hold formal hearings or keep tran- 
scripts of such hearings, if held. The de- 
partment does not construct bypasses to any 
great extent. However, the question might 
readily be raised as to what constitutes a 
bypass of any community. 

The department also objects to section 17 
of the proposed bill as it appears to consti- 
tute an invasion of State rights in this field. 
This department’s contracts require the pay- 
ment of at least the minimum labor rates 
as established by the State labor department 
and it appears that there is no reason for 
the Federal Government entering into the 
determination of wage scales on highway 
projects. 

Similar telegram has been sent to Senator 
PURTELL, 

NEWMAN E. ARGRAVES, 
State Highway Commissioner. 
By WARREN M. CREAMER, 

Chief Engineer. 


Mr. President, this concludes my re- 
marks for today on the bill. The process 
incident to considering and reporting the 
bill has been a long and arduous one, 
as the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], who now is the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, and who 
is a member of the committee, knows 
very well. We are very glad that the 
bill is now before the Senate. 

I consider this issue to be one of the 
most important which will be before the 
Congress at this session. I hope all Sen- 
ators who may not have had a chance 
thus far to study it will do so within 
the next few days, for I am satisfied that 
@ program involving from $21 billion to 
$25 billion of the funds of the United 
States Government deserves the closest 
possible attention and scrutiny by all 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it a fact that both 
bills—that is to say, the bill now before 
the Senate, which was introduced by the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], on behalf of himself and certain 
other Senators, and the amendment in 
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the nature of a substitute, which the 
minority Senators are sponsoring—go in 
the same direction, namely, toward 
greater development of the highway sys- 
tem, but that the difference between the 
two measures is mainly in the method 
proposed? 

Mr. BUSH. I have already said there 
are two major differences between them. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam sorry I was not 
in the Chamber to hear the first part 
of the Senator’s speech. 

Mr. BUSH. The Gore bill, which is 
now before the Senate, provides for a 
5-year program and substantially in- 
creased Federal contributions to the 
interstate system. Under present legis- 
lation, we are now spending $175 million 
a year on the interstate system. The 
Gore bill proposes a 5-year program on 
the interstate system, the amounts for 
each year being, respectively, $1 billion, 
$1,225,000,000, $1,500,000,000. and then 
$2 billion for the last 2 years, or a total 
of $7,725,000,000. 

Mr. WATKINS. That amount is for 
a 5-year period, is it not? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes; for a 5-year period; 
and that will be the end of it. 

It also proposes substantial increases 
in the amounts for primary, secondary, 
and urban roads. Those amounts, now 
approximating $700 million, would be 
stepped up under the Gore bill to $900 
million, namely, $400 million for primary 
roads, $300 million for secondary roads, 
and $200 million for urban roads. That 
is a total of $900 million. That is a 
large increase, and there is serious ques- 
tion in the minds of officials of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and others whether 
such increases could be matched with 
funds by the States. They must be 
matched on a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is under the 
regular road program, which has been 
in effect for many years. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, except that it would 
be stepped up under the Gore bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. The States would 
naye to match the funds, would they 
not? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. They would have 
= en the Federal funds on a 50-50 

asis. 

Mr. WATKINS. Under the old pro- 
gram a State such as Utah would have 
to put up only 24 or 25 percent of the 
matching funds. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the large area of 
public lands may enter into the calcu- 
lation in the case of Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is true, because 
77 percent or more of the acreage of 
Utah is owned by the United States. 

Mr. BUSH. I venture to say that that 
accounts for the discrepancy in favor of 
Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wonder if that for- 
mula has been changed. 

Mr. BUSH. No; that formula has not 
been changed. The formula remains the 
same as under the 1954 act, the existing 
legislation. 

Mr. WATKINS. But the Federal ex- 
penditures which would be authorized 
under this bill would be stepped up. 

Mr. BUSH. That is true. 

Mr. WATKINS. Which would require, 
of course, a corresponding increase in 
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the amounts to be contributed by the 
States. 

Mr. BUSH. It would require an in- 
crease in the matching funds from the 
States. However, the participation of a 
State with a very high percentage of 
Federal lands would be reduced. 

The Senator will find in Appendix A 
of the report, on page 47, the figures 
which I believe will give him the infor- 
mation he desires in connection with the 
State of Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I come back to the 
original question. Under either of these 
proposals there would be a greatly 
stepped-up building program, largely in 
accordance with the recommendations 
of the President, at least so far as inter- 
state road construction is concerned. 

Mr. BUSH. That is true. I gave a 
very brief outline of the so-called Gore 
bill. The difference between that bill 
and the so-called Martin bill, which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will later 
offer as a substitute, is that under the 
Martin bill, which is the President’s plan, 
or the recommendation of the Clay com- 
mittee, the proposed legislation deals 
only with the interstate system. It 
would provide a $25 billion contribution 
by the Federal Government for the in- 
terstate system. It would arrange for a 
financing plan which would include the 
establishment of a Federal Highway 
Corporation, into which would go the 
gas-tax revenues of the Nation over and 
above $622 million. The sum so derived 
from the gas tax is estimated—and the 
figures have not been challenged—to be 
sufficient to retire the $21 billion bond 
issue over a period of 30 years, both as 
to principal and interest, the idea being 
that the increased mileage of roads will 
provide increased gas-tax revenues in 
sufficient amount to make the retirement 
of those bonds certain. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does the bill provide 
for toll roads? 

Mr. BUSH. It does not provide for 
any Federal toll roads. The Martin bill, 
as it now stands, does provide a basis 
whereby toll roads which are being 
planned or which are in existence meet 
the requirements of the interstate sys- 
tem, which are very severe—and I may 
say that the former Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Public Roads stated only a 
few days ago that he thought hardly any 
toll roads would meet the requirements 
of the system may be incorporated into 
the interstate system, payment being 
made by the Federal Government 
through its Federal Highway Authority. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would they then 
cease to be toll roads? 

Mr. BUSH. They would have to cease 
to be toll roads. Under the present law 
it is impossible to charge tolls on fed- 
erally aided highways. 

Mr. WATKINS. That would be the 
ultimate objective if the toll roads were 
taken over. 

Mr. BUSH. It would be one of the 
effects which must be taken into account. 
However, the real object would be to put 
into the interstate system those roads 
which are ready to be incorporated into 
it without penalizing a State which had 
gone ahead and built such roads with its 
own funds. Such roads would be taken 
into the interstate system and the State 
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would be compensated for its expendi- 
tures. A formula is provided for such 
compensation. The State would not be 
paid 100 percent. The formula takes 
into consideration depreciation. The 
fairness of the formula has not been 
questioned. There has been some objec- 
tion to that phase of the bill which pro- 
vides reimbursement to States for any 
toll roads which might be accepted into 
the interstate system. 

Mr. WATKINS. Where do such ob- 
jections come from? 

Mr. BUSH. Such objections come 
from States which have no toll roads. 

Mr. WATKINS. I cannot understand 
why they should object. The system 
would take over roads already finished 
and probably not at a figure which would 
entirely reimburse the States but at a 
figure somewhat below the construction 
cost. I cannot understand the philoso- 
phy of the objection. 

Mr. BUSH. Neither can many of us. 
At the governors conference, Governor 
Kennon, of Louisiana, and Governor 
Kohler, of Wisconsin, said that it was 
a matter of simple equity, if the Gov- 
ernment were to take over such roads, 
not to penalize a State for having gone 
ahead in a forward-looking and pro- 
gressive manner and developed its high- 
ways. Many persons feel that it is es- 
sential, in fairness, to make arrange- 
ments to take over such roads, but there 
is opposition to it in the committee. I 
do not know whether the proposal will 
stand up. 

Mr. WATKINS. Comparing the two 
proposais, under which would we get the 
most roads? 

Mr. BUSH. We would get the most 
roads, in my judgment, under Senate bill 
1160, which is the Martin bill, because it 
provides a 10-year program for the com- 
pletion of the interstate highway system, 
and also provides for raising and setting 
aside the money to pay for such a system. 
So we would be adopting a long-range 
plan and a system to pay for it. Thus, 
I think we would insure the completion 
of the system. One of my chief objec- 
tions to the bill of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] is that it would not 
insure the completion of the interstate 
system. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would there be a 
large difference between the mileage 
which would be built under the Martin 
proposal and the mileage under the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BUSH. The interstate system 
calls for approximately 40,000 miles of 
modern highway. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is the present 
plan of authorization. 

Mr. BUSH. That is the present plan 
for the interstate system. It would pro- 
vide 40,000 miles of highway. I believe 
the Gore bill would step that figure up 
to 42,500, the idea being to have a little 
more leeway in case it were needed for 
any presently unforeseen necessities. 

Mr. WATKINS. How about the Mar- 
tin bill? Does it provide for additional 
mileage? 

Mr. BUSH. ‘The Martin bill provides 
40,000 miles. In the opinion of officials 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, in the 
Martin bill there is a sufficient cushion, 
at 40,000 miles, to take care of contin- 
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gencies which may arise. There is a 
difference of opinion on that point. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
for answering my questions. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Utah that, aside from the 
money provided for the Federal-aid sys- 
tem, section 6 of the Gore bill would au- 
thorize an appropriation of $22,500,000 
for forest highways for each of the fiscal 
years 1958 through 1961, and $24 million 
for forest development roads and trails 
for the same period. 

Section 7 (a) provides an authoriza- 
tion of $12,500,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1958 through 1961, for the con- 
struction, reconstruction, and improve- 
ment of roads, trails, and bridges in 
national parks. 

Section 7 (b) would also authorize the 
sum of $11 million for each of the fiscal 
years 1958 through 1961, for construc- 
tion and maintenance of authorized 
parkways. 

Section 7 (c) would authorize $10 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years 1958 
through 1961, for the construction, im- 
provement, and maintenance of roads 
and bridges within Indian reservations, 
and to provide access to Indian reserva- 
tions and Indian lands. 

I know the Senator will be interested 
in section 8, which provides an author- 
ization of $2 million for each of the 
fiscal years 1956 through 1961, for com- 
pleting sections of important Federal- 
aid highways lying entirely within the 
public domain. 

Mr. WATKINS. I remember that a 
number of years ago Congress passed a 
bill which permitted the completion of 
Highway No. 6 through one area in Utah 
which consisted entirely of public lands, 
so that it would tie in with the already 
constructed portion through Nevada and 
California. It completed the highway as 
a national highway. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It was to take care of 
that kind of situation that authorization 
was provided in the pending bill. I 
would say to the Senator from Utah that 
the philosophy of the bill is to carry on 
exactly as we have heretofore. 

Since 1916 we have tried to accelerate 
the program. That is why there have 
been increases in the authorization. The 
difference between the so-called Martin 
bill and the pending bill is that the Mar- 
tin bill emphasizes completely the inter- 
state system, while the Gore bill accel- 
erates that system greatly by authoriz- 
ing the expenditure of money to develop 
it. We realize its importance, especially 
since it is now a part of the national de- 
fense system highways. However, the 
committee did not wish to forget that 
there are other roads which are just as 
important to the American people and to 
national defense. Those roads are the 
farm-to-market, the primary, and the 
urban roads. 

Mr. BUSH. I have the floor. Does 
the Senator from Utah wish to ask fur- 
ther questions? 

Mr. WATKINS. Inasmuch as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
who is chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works, made these comments, I 
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thought I would like to ask him another 
question or two. However, I do not wish 
to ask him the questions on the Sena- 
tor's time. I thank both Senators for 
their courtesy. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to correct a 
statement which I made regarding the 
toll road situation. Under the Martin 
bill, a State has the option of either 
taking the money which it may get for 
its toll road and retiring the debt, in 
which case the road would become a free 
road, or the State may continue to op- 
erate it as a toll road and use the money 
for the construction of other roads in 
the State, under State supervision, and 
so forth. That is a new feature in the 
Martin bill which is not included in the 
committee bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut that I was intrigued by the 
question which arose over the 40,000- 
mile limitation. I believe the Senator 
from Utah asked whether it would take 
care of additions, and the Senator from 
Connecticut stated that the testimony 
was to the effect that it would take care 
of contingencies. 

Is it not a fact that the testimony of 
the representative of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads was to the effect that there are 
presently designated 37,600 miles; that 
2,400 miles would be largely required for 
taking care of urban connections, and 
that if there were to be any major ex- 
tensions of the interstate system by the 
designation of addition mileage of any 
substance, the 2,400 miles could not be 
counted upon to take care of it? 

Mr. BUSH. In the last discussion I 
had with Mr. du Pont, the special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Commerce on 
road matters, and former Commissioner 
of the Bureau, he said he thought that 
there was some give and take in the 
cushion and that he believed it would 
take care of not only the urban connec- 
tion situation, which the Senator men- 
tioned, but of the additional extensions 
which might be necessary. For in- 
stance, the Governor of Colorado made 
a very interesting case for a new connec- 
tion on the interstate system. I have 
forgotten how many miles it involves. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Utah 
may be able to tell us about that. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Governor of 
Colorado proposed that an east-west 
highway be built from Denver, Colo., to 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. BUSH. How many miles would 
that be? 

Mr. WATKINS. That would be more 
than 500 miles, as I remember. 

Mr. BUSH. I am surprised that it 
would be that many miles. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wonder whether 
there is any leeway for that type of mile- 
age on an interstate highway. Can such 
a road get into the interstate system un- 
der either proposal? 

Mr. BUSH. The Utah-Colorado road, 
concerning which the Senator from 
Utah, as well as the Governor of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Johnson, testified, is not on the 
interstate system. 
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Mr. WATKINS. How could it be in- 
corporated into that system. 

Mr. BUSH. As I am at present ad- 
vised, the Senator would have to offer an 
amendment to accomplish that objective. 

Mr. WATKINS. I shall offer an 
amendment to whichever proposal will 
make that highway possible. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Utah 
has confirmed my suggestion that it is 
time for all Senators to study very close- 
ly the issue which is now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is why Iam ask- 
ing these questions. 

Mr. BUSH. I commend the Senator 
for doing so. 

Mr, WATKINS. I apologize for ask- 
ing so many questions, the answers to 
which I would probably be able to obtain 
by studying the bill. However, as the 
Senator from Connecticut has so 
well propounded the issues involved, I 
thought I would ask some questions for 
my own information. 

Mr, BUSH, The Senator from Utah 
is always welcome to ask questions when- 
ever I have the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Connecticut 
yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
know what Mr. du Pont may have said 
in private conversation to the Senator 
from Connecticut. All I know is what 
was testified befor2 the committee. I 
have before me page 677 of the hearings, 
at which point a quotation was placed 
in the record from page 72 of the report 
entitled “Highway Needs of the Nation- 
al Defense.“ 

I read from that report: 

The balance of 2,200 miles within the 
40,000-mile limitation is still reserved main- 
ly to be comprised, after further detailed 
study, of essential circumferential and dis- 
tributing routes in urban areas. 


I believe the general consensus of the 
testimony was that the 2,400-mile cush- 
ion of the 40,000-mile authorization 
would largely be required for the urban 
connections. 

Mr. BUSH. That was the intention, 
and the Senator is correct. I recall that. 
However, I shall try to have corroborat- 
ed the statement with regard to the ad- 
ditional cushion which seems to have 
been found since the statement was made 
for the record, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to state for the 
benefit of the Senator from Utah that 
it is true that the cushion in the re- 
ported bill is exactly as the Senator from 
South Dakota has stated it, and the only 
possibility of getting extra interstate 
roads, and the only possibility of getting 
the road the Governor of Colorado 
thought was so much needed, would be 
under the extra 2,500 miles which are 
included in the authorization of the Gore 
bill. Is that not correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
that is correct. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Connecticut yield further? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield. 


I believe 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
bill, S. 1048, change the distribution of 
the highway funds from the system es- 
tablished by the present law? 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator refer to 
primary, secondary, and urban high- 
ways? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. To any 
system. Does the bill as reported by the 
committee change the distribution of 
funds allocated to any system from that 
provided in the present law, the act of 
1954? I refer to the formula. 

Mr. BUSH. No; the formula is not 
changed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator know whether there has been 
any change in the formula since the 
Highway Act of 1921 was adopted? 

Mr. BUSH. My recollection is that a 
change was made by the 1954 act. How- 
ever, the Senator probably knows more 
about that than I do. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
change in the 1954 act related to the 
interstate system. Prior to the act of 
1954, the funds for the interstate sys- 
tem were distributed in the same way 
the funds for the primary system were 
distributed in prior years. I see the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MarTIn] nodding his head. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. That 
is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The rea- 
son for asking my question is that I was 
a bit chagrined or disappointed to find 
the minority views carrying this sen- 
tence: 

S. 1048 scatters billions of politically 
guided Federal dollars over the country for 


the next 5 years as though they were shot 
from a blunderbuss. 


I think that is a very unfortunate 
statement to appear in the minority 
views, because, from the statement 
which the Senator has made, there has 
been no change in the formula or the 
pattern of distribution of highway funds 
since 1921, except last year when half 
of the interstate system money was put 
on a population basis instead of under 
the old formula. If the sentence is true 
that— 

S. 1048 scatters billions of politically 
guided Federal dollars over the country for 


the next 5 years as though they were shot 
from a blunderbuss. 


the committee members who signed 
minority views containing that sentence 
are indicting the formula or method of 
fund distribution since the creation of 
the Highway Act of 1921. They are ap- 
plying that statement to the formula 
which has been in effect under Republi- 
can and Democratic administrations for 
30 years or more. I think it is unfortu- 
nate to have that kind of an impression 
spread abroad. I hope the support for 
the bill is not founded upon any such 
contention as that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Of 
course, that statement is a simile. Un- 
fortunately, we have not had a laid-out 
road program for the entire United 
States. There has been an enormous 
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amount of logrolling relative to it. My 
own State of Pennsylvania proceeded for 
many years without any road plan. 
Roads were built where there was the 
greatest political influence. We finally 
adopted the plan of connecting the 
county seats in Pennsylvania. Then we 
built lateral roads, and, as a result, we 
now have more paved roads than has 
any other State in the Union. 

When I was Governor of Pennsylvania, 
I used to come to Washington and urge 
that a certain road for military purposes 
or economic purposes be built. Whether 
that was political influence I do not 
know, but, nevertheless, that is the way 
roads were built. 

This bill provides a plan whereby the 
interstate road system as established in 
1946 or 1947 will be completed in 10 years. 
There is no politics involved. It will 
actually be done. Ours is a political 
country, and it is pretty difficult to get 
away from political influences. If the 
governor of a State, with his highway 
secretary or commissioner comes to 
Washington, he has considerable influ- 
ence; there is no question about that. 

I wish to say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, who has been so 
helpful in connection with all road legis- 
lation, that I do not think the language 
he quoted was intended as an indict- 
ment. Sometimes in the rush of getting 
things done we make some assertions, 
which, if taken literally, would amount 
to an indictment. But the statement 
quoted was not intended to be an indict- 
ment of the work which has been done. 
I think we have done very well in the 
United States without a definite road 
plan, but I believe the time has come 
when we must have a plan for building 
interstate roads, because interstate 
roads connecting 42 of the 48 State capi- 
tals, will serve more than 90 percent of 
all the communities over 50,000 popula- 
tion in the Nation. It is a real plan, and 
is the first one we have ever had. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to comment to my friend from South 
Dakota, than whom I know of no more 
conscientious legislator, on the state- 
ment in the minority views from which 
he quoted. I wish to read what he has 
already read, and then to continue the 
quotation, because I think the following 
language explains the sentence which 
the Senator read. I shall amplify it a 
little bit. 

The statement says: 

S. 1048 scatters billions of politically 
guided Federal dollars over the country for 
the next 5 years as though they were shot 
from a blunderbuss. These widely scattered 
dollars will not build those roads having the 
greatest national interest. They will not 
bring about the completion of the national 
system of interstate highways so vitally 
needed for the safety of our citizens, our 
national and civil defense, and our economy. 
They may affect votes, but they do not solve 
this country’s road problem. 

In contrast to S. 1948, the so-called Clay 
or administration bill, S. 1160— 


Which we call the Martin bill— 


accomplishes the clear-cut objective of 
building the interstate system within a 10- 
year period and financing it on a debt-liqui- 
dating basis without raising taxes. It faces 
vexing problems involved and solves them, 
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It blazes a new trail in Federal road legisla- 
tion demanded by present-day conditions. 

This country needs adequate highways 
now, not 20 years from now. 


Again, the language regarding the 
“blunderbuss” has to do with the au- 
thorizations suggested for the primary, 
secondary, and urban roads which, in 
our opinion, the States will not be able 
to match. As of today, the reports from 
the governors of the different States in- 
dicate that so far as S. 1048 is concerned, 
of the States which have expressed their 
views, 20 say they can do it, but 10 say 
they cannot do it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I appreciate the Senator’s yielding 
to me in the way he has for comments 
as well as for questions, and I should 
like to say that I think a formula pro- 
vides the only way whereby we can avoid 
having funds spent on a political basis. 
The distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Martin] referred to the 
distribution of funds when they are once 
received by the States. I think it is true 
that in my State and in other States 
political pressures have determined in 
which of the counties road money should 
be spent, but the fact that the Federal 
Government has had a precise formula 
during the past 30 years that has meant 
that a certain amount of money has gone 
to roadbuilding under a Republican ad- 
ministration under precisely the same 
conditions as it would have gone un- 
der a Democratic administration. The 
money has gone to South Dakota under 
a Democratic administration precisely as 
it would have gone under a Republican 
administration. Now we have a precise 
formula under which funds are allocated 
to all the States on the same fixed basis; 
but if we change that and make the al- 
location of funds available in the dis- 
cretion of and according to the whims 
of a corporate board which is not respon- 
sible to the Congress, pressures and poli- 
tics can and may creep into the distribu- 
tion of highway funds. Then we would 
have Federal dollars scattered over the 
country as though shot from a blunder- 
buss. The guaranty against having 
highway dollars spent on a blunderbuss 
political basis is a precise formula writ- 
ten into the law under which road funds 
are distributed among the several States. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not think anyone 
objects to a formula for distributing 
funds to the primary, secondary, and 
urban road systems as it has been the 
case in the past. I think the point is 
whether we are going to have an inter- 
state highway system and whether it is 
essential to adopt a plan which will as- 
sure the completion of the system as 
soon as is possible. That is the basic 
A in the philosophies of the two 

ills. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
possibly that interpretation has suggest- 
ed itself to the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut because the Gore bill 
was limited to 5 years. 

Mr. BUSH. I may say to the Senator 
from South Dakota that the Gore bill 
has so substantially stepped up the pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban authoriza- 
tions that I do not believe it will be prac- 
tical, for the States will be unable to 
match the payments. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The bill 
I introduced, S. 1573, was based upon a 
10-year authorization program, but it 
also proposed that at the end of 5 years 
the distribution of funds for the inter- 
state system would possibly be subject 
to change on the basis of need, in order 
that the system might be completed. 
So far as I am concerned, I think it 
might be a desirable change in the com- 
mittee bill as reported to add the other 
5 years, and to provide that during the 
second 5 years the distribution shall be 
upon the ratio of uncompleted mileage 
of the interstate system. That would 
insure the completion of the system, as 
the Senator from Connecticut seems to 
desire. 

But I think all who feel that the in- 
terstate system should be stepped up 
ought to take note of the fact that un- 
til 1952 there was no regular authoriza- 
tion for the interstate system. The act 
of 1952 provided for a $25 million an- 
nual authorization for the interstate 
system. In the act of 1954, that amount 
was stepped up 7 times. It was increased 
from $25 million to $175 million. 

Under the committee bill, it is pro- 
posed to step up the amount to $1 billion 
in the first year, to $1,250,000,000 in the 
second year, to $1,500,000,000 in the third 
year, and to $2 billion in the fourth year 
and $2 billion in the fifth year. 

The rate of expenditure for the inter- 
state system, under the committee bill, 
is substantially that which is outlined 
on the annual basis in the report of the 
Clay Committee. 

So I do not see that there is so much 
difference, so far as the building of the 
interstate system is concerned, provided 
we extend or project the plan for 10 
years, the same as was done in the pre- 
vious act. 

It may be that we should plan for 10 
years; but a majority of the committee 
thought that after 5 years the program 
should be examined to see where we 
were. Personally, I would have been 
glad to see a 10-year authorization for 
the interstate program from the start, 
along the lines of the bill I introduced, 
and have the second 5 years based upon 
the ratio of uncompleted mileage in the 
system. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to read, from 
the middle of page 36, a portion of the 
minority views, as follows: 

(a) The allocation of Federal funds is 
based on actual needs. 

S. 1160 recognizes the indisputable fact 
that the way to get the interstate system 
is to pay for it. Therefore, it permits the 
allocation of funds to the various States on 
the basis of their actual needs. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Who will 
determine the actual needs? 
Mr. BUSH. The statement continues: 


It recognizes that the cost of construction 
substantially varies from State to State be- 
cause of the differences in mileage, terrain, 
traffic, and various other factors. 

In the past, formulas were developed seek- 
ing to permit an equitable distribution of 
Federal dollars to the States. The objective 
of S. 1160 is not the apportionment of Fed- 
eral dollars, but rather the construction of 
a nationally important system of highways. 
Accordingly, a formula merely distributing 
dollars is neither warranted nor workable. 
The absence of such a formula affords no 
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basis for a charge of favoritism of one State 
over another, since the 37,600 miles of the 
system were designated many years ago pur- 
suant to legislative mandate, and long be- 
fore there was any thought of a plan such 
as the present one. The system is laid out 
from a national viewpoint and on a basis of 
the economic and defense needs of the entire 
country. 


That is the philosophy behind Senate 
bill 1160. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Connecticut 
permit me to make an additional point? 
I certainly appreciate his courtesy in 
yielding. He has been very generous, 
because I am not asking questions. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the Senator from 
South Dakota is helping to develop the 
points which all of us are seeking to 
develop. I appreciate his remarks. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If there 
were ever a better prescription offered 
for setting up and distributing highway 
funds in such a way as to permit political 
pressures to operate, I have never seen 
it better stated than in the sentence 
which the Senator read, as follows: 

S. 1160 * * * recognizes that the cost of 
construction substantially varies from State 
to State because of the differences in mileage, 
terrain, traffic, and various other factors. 


In other words, the allocation of funds 
would be left to the discretion of persons 
who had the money to distribute. It is 
always possible for politically potent 
persons to say that “It costs more to 
build roads in my district”; or “This is 
the most important mileage to have con- 
structed.” 

That is where we see the basis for the 
political distribution of highway funds. 
That is the blunderbuss distribution. 

To be sure, the terrain, traffic, and 
mileage differ in various localities; but 
if the distribution is left to discretion, 
then the way is opened to personal pres- 
entation; and personal presentation 
means an opportunity for favoritism. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from South 
Dakota has had more experience in these 
matters, I think, than has the Senator 
from Connecticut; but I believe he will 
agree that the interstate system was laid 
out on a basis that was not political. 
It was laid out with the cooperation of 
the States in an effort to create a system 
which would be in the national interest. 

So far as I have been able to learn, 
no great political pressures have been 
exercised as to which States were to be 
included in the interstate system. That 
system was planned in an earnest desire 
to provide a network of roads which 
would connect the principal centers of 
population, and also to promote inter- 
state commerce and safe travel. 

Furthermore, since that system was 
laid out, we now have to consider the 
very important items of national defense 
and civil defense, especially with ref- 
erence to the evacuation of our cities in 
the event of an attack. That is one of 
the most considerable factors in con- 
nection with the whole question, and is 
one of the reasons why it is desirable to 
adopt a plan which will result in the 
development of an interstate system 
which will be in the interest of every- 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I agree 
that the interstate system calls for a 
somewhat different approach than do 
the other systems when it comes to a 
distribution of funds. The Recorp will 
show that a year ago, when the Federal 
Highway Act of 1954 was being debated, 
I was one of those who supported chang- 
ing the formula so that 50 percent would 
be allotted on a population basis, be- 
cause it seemed to me that that would 
bring about the completion of the inter- 
state system. But there, again, a defi- 
nite formula was provided. Half the 
money was to be distributed on the basis 
of population. The formula was precise. 
It did not come within the discretion of 
any person to allot the money. The 
Bureau of Public Roads had a precise 
formula. 

I have been told by Mr. duPont—or at 
least I think I got the impression from 
him in conversation, but I do not want 
to hold him to this—that the population 
formula would not be too bad for the ap- 
portionment of funds for the interstate 
system. It may be that the allotment 
should be 100 percent on that basis. 
But Congress made that one change last 
year, and it was precise. It did not leave 
the distribution of the funds to the dis- 
cretion of individual persons in Demo- 
cratic States or Republican States. The 
States retained their apportionment re- 
gardless of which party was in power. 

Mr. BUSH. During the hearings and 
during the committee’s deliberations on 
the bill, was any question raised about 
the validity of the interstate system? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
know that there was, although I think I 
made reference to the fact that when 
provision was made for the interstate 
system, a great many States tried to have 
too many miles designated in the inter- 
state system, the reason being that the 
allotments for the interstate system were 
so much higher than they were for the 
other roads of the primary system, and 
the States did not want to be called upon 
to put up too much money, because they 
had too many roads to build. That was 
when the formula was on a 50-50 match- 
ing basis, and the States would have had 
to use too much of their own money to 
build roads to the interstate standard. 

So the selection of roads for the inter- 
state system was not made on the basis 
of the best interests of the country or of 
the needs of national defense. No des- 
ignation was made on the basis of na- 
tional defense. 

The designation was made upon the 
requests of State highway commissions. 
‘Those commissions made requests of the 
Federal Works Agency, which was 
headed by General Fleming. I believe 
the certification of the routes for the 
interstate system, as published in that 
year, will show the signature of General 
Fleming as head of the Federal Works 
Agency. 

Mr. BUSH. I simply comment that 
during the hearings the committee heard 
the testimony of representatives of the 
governors’ conference and the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, whose mem- 
bership includes some 12,000 of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, and all 
of them seemed to have endorsed the 
principle of the interstate highway sys- 
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tem and favored its development as soon 
as possible. I know of no evidence or 
testimony which was offered to the con- 
trary during the hearings. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut does remember, 
does he not, that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. MILLIKIN], and I think also the 
distinguished junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLorr]—— 

Mr. BUSH. And Governor Johnson. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And 
Governor Johnson, were all before the 
committee urging the designation of 
some additional mileage? 

Mr. BUSH. That is true. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am sure 
that had it been generally thought there 
would be some additional mileage, there 
would have been officials from other 
States making representations on that 
score, too. That would have been be- 
cause they felt there was some deficiency 
in the designation of 1947. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall certainly accept 
the Senator’s correction, if it is a cor- 
rection, that they wanted an addendum 
to the interstate system between Utah 
and Colorado, and made a very stirring 
appeal for that particular extension; 
but so far as the interstate system as 
a whole was concerned, the desirability 
of the policy was not brought into ques- 
tion. On the contrary, it seemed to be 
very widely endorsed by representatives 
of the governments of all the States 
who came to talk with the committee 
about it. I thought the desirability of 
an interstate system as such received 
unqualified endorsement. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I cer- 
tainly agree with the Senator from Con- 
necticut that there was strong endorse- 
ment of the need of the system and the 
desirability of expediting its completion, 
I merely submit that under either of the 
proposals the interstate system would be 
expanded far out of proportion to any- 
thing previously proposed. It went from 
nothing to $25 million; from $25 million 
to $175 million; from $175 million up to 
a minimum of $1 billion. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the $1 billion which 
S. 1048 proposes for the interstate sys- 
tem in the first year is the equivalent 
of what the Federal Government pro- 
vided for all categories of roads under 
the act of 1954, which itself was a vast 
step up from 1952. 
£ Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield the 

oor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota subse- 
quently said: I should like to add to the 
remarks I made earlier when I was in- 
terrogating the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. I did not 
know he was going to conclude his re- 
marks at the time he did. A former 
Member of the Senate stopped at my 
desk and diverted my attention momen- 
tarily. To the Senator from Connecti- 
cut is due a great deal of credit for the 
attitude in the committee that greater 
emphasis should be on the interstate sys- 
tem. I believe that the interest, the ar- 
gument, the questions, and the study 
which the Senator from Connecticut de- 
voted to this subject were in large part 
responsible for the decision of the com- 
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mittee to increase the funds proposed 
for the interstate system under S. 1048. 
The bill as originally introduced pro- 
posed $500 million for the interstate 
system. The committee increased that 
amount to $1 billion in the first 3 years 
and to $2 billion in the fourth and fifth 
years. 

I may disagree with the Senator from 
Connecticut on some of the methods of 
arriving at the goal I have in mind, but 
it is a common goal. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to acknowledge 
most gratefully the very generous com- 
ments made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, were it 
not for the fact that my name appears 
as one of the signers of the minority 
views on the pending bill, reported by 
the Committee on Public Works, I would 
not be taking any of the time of the 
Senate to discuss it today. 

As a comparatively new Member of 
this body, I have been very sparing of 
words in what I have had to say in the 
Senate, and I shall continue to be in the 
future for a considerable period of time. 

Furthermore, I was not a member of 
the subcommittee which considered the 
highway bill, but the full committee, of 
which I am a member, deliberated long 
and seriously upon it. As one of the 
three Senators whose names appear on 
the minority views, I desire to make a 
brief statement to the Senate at this 
time, so that it may appear in the Recorp 
along with the very able statements 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. BUSH]. 

Mr. President, in his very able speech 
to the Senate this afternoon the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] was, as I observed earlier today, 
very fair and very generous not only in 
admittting but in emphasizing that, 
whatever legislation may finally result 
from the pending measure proposing a 
new and ambitous and far-reaching na- 
tional highway system, it will have been 
in large part caused by the work, the 
study, and the report of the Clay Com- 
mittee, and by the insistent request and 
message of the President of the United 
States, which served to arouse the coun- 
try and direct the attention of the Con- 
gress to the need of approaching this 
great problem in a new and far more 
sweeping and thorough manner than in 
the past. 

I think, Mr. President, that those of us 
who in some measure disagree with the 
report of a majority of the Committee 
on Public Works should emulate the 
spirit which has been exemplified by the 
able Senator from Tennessee and other 
Senators. So far as I am concerned— 
and I am quite confident it is true of my 
associates—there is no pride of author- 
ship. When, after the regular legislative 
process of this body and the other body 
in the Capitol, and of the committees of 
the Congress, it makes little difference 
whether the final result is the Gore bill 
or the administration bill, whether it 
bears the number S. 1048 or S. 1160. 
What we are all interested in is the de- 
velopment of a plan for a highway sys- 
tem, which will meet new and widespread 
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conditions in a thoroughgoing manner 
and not by halfway measures. 

That being the case, Mr. President, it 
occurs to me that the first determination 
which the Senate has to make, and which 
every individual Senator must make in 
his own mind in considering this ques- 
tion is, How urgent is the need from the 
standpoint of national defense, from the 
standpoint of national safety, and from 
the standpoint of dealing with the ever- 
increasing traffic problems in this coun- 
try. 

If the conclusions of the Clay Commit- 
tee, which have been endorsed by a mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, overemphasize or overstate the 
problem, then our whole attitude should 
of necessity be changed. In other words, 
Mr. President, if it be true that the 
United States is now faced with a new 
and serious and dreadful danger of 
atomic war and of massive attack which 
makes it necessary to have means of 
transportation and communication and 
escape on a scale we have never even 
contemplated before, then we must lay 
all the emphasis, or at least a great part 
of the emphasis, on the proposal for a 
national system of interstate highways, 
even though in the case of many States 
it may entail—and let us face the fact 
that, of course, it does entail—some sac- 
rifice on their part in dealing with their 
own secondary systems and country 
roads. 

If it be true that the death rate on our 
highways has so increased that the num- 
ber is 36,000 a year, and that the con- 
struction of limited-access arteries of 
communication throughout the country 
is necessary to solve that problem, at 
least to the extent of holding down the 
casualties which seem to be mounting 
year by year, then again we must face 
this question with a certain determina- 
tion in our own minds that we shall de- 
vote a large part of our activities to the 
interstate system, even at some sacrifice. 

Mr. President, if it also be true that 
the traffic situation has become so com- 
plex that our economy cannot expand 
sufficiently to enable our country, which 
we love so much, to grow, and to permit 
the standard of living of every American 
citizen to continue to improve, unless 
we provide the roads upon which the 
wheels of commerce may move, then we 
are called upon to face this issue in a 
very definite manner. 

Mr. President, if those conclusions are 
overdrawn, and if the situation is not 
quite so imperative from the standpoint 
of national defense and civil defense as 
we have been led to believe, then obvi- 
ously we would prefer to continue to have 
the emphasis placed upon permitting 
the States to continue to build their 
highways with whatever Federal aid we 
can give them, and to leave in the hands 
of the States the determination of the 
matter. It is not a question of politics, 
in my opinion, Mr. President. It is not 
a question of shooting dollars from a 
blunderbuss. On the contrary, the ques- 
tion is, What shall be the underlying, 
motivating factor in connection with our 
highway system in the next few years? 

Mr. President, let me speak for a mo- 
ment—as I assume other Senators do oc- 
casionally—with some attention to my 
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own section of the country. The first 
civil-defense district of the United States 
includes New England, New York, and 
New Jersey. In that civil-defense dis- 
trict reside 30 million Americans at the 
present time. Twenty-two million of 
them live in areas which have been des- 
ignated as critical areas, areas of defense 
production, areas which will be targets 
for attack in case of war. It is highly 
imperative that means of escape, means 
of moving that population, should it be- 
come necessary to move them, be pro- 
vided, and be provided as rapidly and as 
completely as possible. It is equally im- 
portant that sufficient highways and 
main arteries of the proper type be con- 
structed, so that not only may the pop- 
ulation be moved out, but also that 
troops, guns, and other equipment may 
be moved in in case of attack on the 
eastern seaboard. I use that as an ex- 
ample to indicate that my reason for 
signing my name to the minority views 
and for joining my associates in the 
minority views and in endorsing Senate 
bill 1160 is, not that I think that bill 
is perfect, or not that I think Senate 
bill 1048 is not a good measure, but that 
I have reached the conclusion that the 
underlying theory necessary to be fol- 
lowed at this time is better exemplified 
in Senate bill 1160 than in Senate bill 
1048, which has been endorsed by a 
majority of the committee. 

Mr. President, I am very fond of read- 
ing the philosophy of a Chinese writer or 
philosopher whose writings some of my 
colleagues have likewise read, I am sure. 
His name is Lin Yutang, and he has 
made some very humble and very inter- 
esting observations, which he has illus- 
trated very well, indeed. One which has 
lingered in my mind is as follows: In 
one of his writings, he contrasts how 
things are done in America with how 
things are done in China. He says, “In 
America, when you build a tunnel be- 
neath a river, you have one crew begin 
to dig from one side of the river, and you 
have another crew begin to dig from the 
other side of the river. They follow 
plans which are laid down and charted 
by the best engineering skill you can 
produce. At some time the two tunnels 
meet. If, when they meet, they fail to 
meet squarely, even by a fraction of a 
foot, you Americans regard it as a dis- 
grace and as an engineering failure. 
But,” says he, “in China, if we are to dig 
a tunnel under a river, we have one crew 
begin on one bank of the river, and we 
have another crew begin on the other 
bank. Sometimes they meet, but some- 
times they do not meet at all. If they 
do not meet at all, they simply continue 
their work, and then we have two good 
tunnels.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I do not think there is 
need for heat regarding the statement 
about the use of a blunderbuss. If we 
are living in an age when we do not need 
to be alert and ready for every possible 
emergency which may develop, then it 
would be far better that neither of these 
bills pass, and it would be far better that 
the Federal Government surrender to 
the States some of the gasoline taxes 
the Federal Government now is taking 
from the States, and thus let the States 
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build their own highways in the way they 
wish to build them. 

But if we are facing a situation in 
which it is highly necessary that the 
“tunnels,” so to speak, meet; if we are 
facing a situation in which it is highly 
necessary not to have one plan in one 
State and a different plan in another 
State; if we are facing a situation in 
which it is highly necessary that, even 
at some sacrifice, there be an integrated, 
coordinated national system of inter- 
state highways for defense purposes, 
then, regardless of whether we amend 
the Gore bill or whether we substitute 
the so-called administration bill, or 
whether we combine the two, it is my 
belief that we must place the emphasis 
squarely on the interstate highways. By 
doing so, we shall release and relinquish 
certain assets to the States, because the 
Federal Government will then be build- 
ing the most expensive highways with 
which the States have to cope, and thus 
the resources of the States will be left, 
at least in greater proportion for use 
in solving their other highway problems. 

So, Mr. President, I say that the first 
question we must ask ourselves is wheth- 
er we need a national system of inter- 
state highways for national defense and 
national safety and national traffic. 

The next question we should ask our- 
selves is whether we wish to have that 
system completed. 

As a matter of fact, the bill reported 
by the committee is ably conceived, and 
is directed toward that objective. But, 
Mr. President, in reaching my own de- 
cision, I was greatly swayed by the facts 
which have been brought out so well by 
my distinguished colleague, the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu], 
who has pointed out that a 10-year pro- 
gram, carefully rounded out, one which 
begins somewhere and finishes some- 
where, one which not only is based on 
a national system, but also provides for 
its ultimate completion, or at least for 
its substantial completion, is imperative. 
Not only is it imperative from the stand- 
point of defense, from the standpoint of 
permitting the States to anticipate and 
to plan in advance, and for the purpose 
of making it possible for machinery to 
be bought and for the tools to be pro- 
vided with which to carry on highway 
work over an extended period, but it is 
even more necessary because the added 
revenue to be derived from the rising 
tide of traffic on these national arteries 
will not be tapped, nor will it be avail- 
able, unless we finish them. If we build 
only a part of the system, it is like throw- 
ing a stout rope to a drowning man, but 
a rope not quite long enough to reach 
him. When we base our hope of financ- 
ing this project without breaking the 
backs of the American people largely on 
the carefully estimated and carefully 
calculated increased returns which 
would come from this kind of national 
system, it is a condition precedent that 
we must finish the system. Otherwise 
we shall not get even a substantial part 
of the benefit of the increased income. 

Of course, there is involved the prac- 
tical question as to whether the States 
can match the funds required for the 
system contemplated by the committee 
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bill. One of the gratifying things about 
this entire issue in the committee—and 
I am sure the same situation will pre- 
vail on the floor of the Senate—was that 
we dealt frankly and honestly with this 
subject, and in entire frankness with one 
another. I know that my colleagues are 
entirely sincere when they say that many 
States would not be able to match the 
funds provided for in the committee bill. 
I think many States feel at the present 
moment that they would not be able to 
match those funds. It is my own guess— 
and it is based entirely upon personal 
conjecture, after having served many 
years in the State legislature, and 
knowing something of the way things 
work in the States, as do all Senators— 
that when the time comes very few 
States will fail to find the means, some- 
how, to match the Federal funds pro- 
vided in the committee bill. 

But, Mr. President, if they do it, many 
States will do it at such sacrifice, and 
will tie up so many of their resources, 
that they will feel the pinch in every 
last State activity, including public edu- 
cation, and other demands upon the 
States. 

It is always argued in the States, no 
matter what kind of goal is set, that “we 
must match all these funds. We must 
get our full share, because if we do not, 
we shall be paying taxes for the entire 
program, and some other State will get 
a greater share than we get unless we 
take advantage of the entire program.” 
That is true. So, even though States do 
so at a sacrifice, even though it may 
mean the issuing of bonds, even though 
it may mean going further into debt, 
even though it may mean slighting some 
of the other necessary services, the 
States strain every nerve to meet the 
burden involved in matching Federal 
funds. 

That is why I feel, as a practical mat- 
ter, that a less accelerated plan, defi- 
nitely spreading over 10 years, without 
the matching requirements of the com- 
mittee bill, would in the long run be 
fairer and better for the States, and, by 
the same token, for the country as a 
whole. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish to 
commend the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for his frank statement in regard 
to the probable situation so far as con- 
cerns the States matching the proposed 
allocations under Senate bill 1048, which 
ae larger than those under the present 
aw. 

I point out that, as Senate bill 1048 
was originally introduced, it proposed a 
total of $1,100,000,000 for the categories 
of primary, secondary, and urban roads. 
The responses which the committee re- 
ceived from its inquiry as to whether or 
not the States could match were based, 
of course, upon the prospective alloca- 
tions under a total for those categories 
of $1,100,000,000. The bill as reported 
provides $900 million for those cate- 
gories, which represents a drop of $200 
million from the original figure in Senate 
bill 1048, 
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I may state, if the Senator will per- 
mit, that in offering the amendment 
which I offered to reduce the figure from 
$1,100,000,000 to $900 million, I used the 
argument that a jump from the present 
level of $700 million up to $1,100,000,000 
was too great a jump. The $70 million 
under the present law represents a jump 
from $550 million under the 1952 act. I 
thought that if we encouraged the States 
to go up to $900 million, that would be 
about as much as they could do. But I 
thought we were warranted in giving 
them some encouragement, because, as 
I read the report of the Clay Committee, 
it did not confine itself to urging comple- 
tion of the interstate system. It con- 
templated a program of $101 billion to 
complete all the systems. The recom- 
mendation of the Clay Committee was 
that we seek to complete the secondary 
system, the primary system, and the 
urban system, although the bill which 
was introduced would impliedly leave 
such completion to the States. Senate 
bill 1048, as proposed to be amended by 
the committee, provides some leadership, 
some incentive, some encouragement to 
the States, to do something in the other 
categories. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the distin- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
for his contribution. I thoroughly agree 
with nearly everything he has said. I 
thought his amendment was a good 
amendment, a valuable amendment, and 
that it improved the bill as originally in- 
troduced. 

I cannot quite admit that his state- 
ments are complete. When we talk 
about providing incentive and encour- 
agement to the States, I am reminded 
that over the years I have heard the 
words “incentive” and “encouragement” 
used again and again. Usually, when it 
is all boiled down and reduced to the 
least common denominator, in addition 
to the incentive and encouragement, 
which are very harmless and sweet- 
sounding words, there is a little spurt, 
a little element of forcing the States into 
a situation in which they must match 
the funds of the Federal Government or 
face the fact that they are relinquishing 
some right which some other States en- 
joy, partly at their expense. That is 
fundamental. I believe in matching 
funds. I think great good has been ac- 
plished by that system. I am not con- 
demning it. There is no great good 
without some evil. But holding out 
funds to the States for them to match 
is a weak point in this program, because 
it usually results—particularly in the’ 
poorer States, or the States which have 
no great financial resources—in unbal- 
anced budgets, because of pressure from 
the Federal Government. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I should 
like to say that I have suggested, first, 
that in deciding what our attitude 
should be on this question we should ask 
ourselves: Do we need a national system 
of highways for national defense, for 
national safety, and for the solution of 
the national traffic problem? Secondly, 
we should ask ourselves: Do we need the 
system to be coordinated and made com- 
plete and joint as between the States? 
Third, we should ask ourselves: Do we 
want this system completed? 
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Now I should like to suggest one more 
question, which I believe is perhaps the 
most important and most practical ques- 
tion of all. Weshould ask ourselves: Do 
we want this system started? 

Mr. President, as a practical propo- 
sition—and this is the main reason I 
have affixed my signature to the minor- 
ity view—the so-called administration 
bill, S. 1160, does provide a method of 
financing the project. 

Let us again be perfectly frank. Cer- 
tainly I, with my limited knowledge of 
the subject—and I believe other Sen- 
ators also, with a great deal more 
knowledge than I have of the subject— 
would hesitate to assert or predict or 
guarantee that the financing will work 
out just as it has been calculated to do. 

Furthermore, I have a good deal of 
sympathy for some Members of the Sen- 
ate who do not like the provision creat- 
ing a special corporation which would 
issue special bonds. They have the feel- 
ing that in so doing, as we say in New 
England, we would be beating the Devil 
around the bush or trying to run the 
country into debt without extending the 
debt limit. Ican understand and appre- 
ciate the feelings of some Senators whom 
I have admired during my service in the 
other body. 

However, first, I should like to say that 
when the Government expends money 
for a national system of highways it is 
different from almost any other Federal 
expenditure. When we build a veterans’ 
hospital or when we build a housing 
project or when we expend money for 
many of the activities which the Federal 
Government supports, it is a grant, it is 
assistance to a worthy cause, but it is not 
a business investment. On the other 
hand, when we expend money on a na- 
tional system of highways which will 
enable our expanding economy further 
to develop, it is a business investment. 
I, for one, do not regard it as either 
legally or morally dishonest to create 
a special bond issue to be paid off by the 
users of the system of highways. 

Secondly, I suggest that S. 1160, the 
bill which the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Buss], and I are spon- 
soring, certainly prescribes definite 
methods of financing the system. The 
committee bill does not attempt in any 
way to suggest the financing. 

All of us who have served in Congress, 
in either House, know what happens as 
a practical proposition when a legislative 
committee authorizes an expenditure, 
particularly an expenditure so vast as 
this one, and then drops the matter in 
the lap of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and says, Gentlemen, you find the 
money.” 

I venture to suggest—and this is my 
greatest objection to the committee bill 
and the most impelling reason why I am 
supporting S. 1160—that if we go 
through all the motions and all the fan- 
fare and adopt the committee bill, and 
then send word to the country that we 
have embarked on a great and ambitious 
system of national highways, and drop 
it in the lap of the committee which 
must recommend appropriations for it, 
without even suggesting how it is to be 
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done—and this is no reflection on the 
Committee on Appropriations but rather 
a compliment to them—when we get all 
through we will come out the same hole 
we wentin. We will have only a slightly 
accelerated highway program such as we 
have been having all the time. 

Therefore, it is my deep conviction 
that the passage of the committee bill 
in its present form is a beautiful gesture, 
but it will not build highways. 

I wish to leave a quotation with the 
Senate. It is from Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, the famous architect who designed 
the Columbian Exposition, the Marshall 
Field stor2 in Chicago, and the Union 
Station in Washington. He said: 

Make no little plans; they have no magic 
to stir men’s blood and probably themselves 
will not be realized. Make big plans; aim 
high in hope and work, remembering that 
a noble, logical diagram once recorded will 
never die, but long after we are gone will 
be a living thing, asserting itself with ever- 
glowing insistency. 


Mr. President, let us not merely make 
a gesture, which may soon prove to be 
futile and idle; but, facing as we are the 
emergency of our generation, let us meet 
this challenge head on and make big 
plans and embark upon an ambitious 
program designed to meet the require- 
ments which must be met. I believe 
that S. 1160, which embodies the plan 
advocated by the President of the United 
States and is based on the definite rec- 
ommendations of the Clay Committee, 
more nearly meets the challenge than 
does the committee bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield for a question? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, my attention was attracted 
by what the Senator said regarding what 
might happen to the authorizations pro- 
posed in S. 1048 and the implied sug- 
gestion that in some way S. 1160 would 
meet the situation by assuring that funds 
would be available. How does the Sen- 
ator suggest that S. 1160 would assure 
that funds would be available, while 
S. 1048 would not? 

Mr. COTTON. I think I very care- 
fully said that I could not, would not, 
and did not guarantee that the method 
of financing suggested in Senate bill 1160 
would be adopted, or, if adopted, would 
work to the queen’s taste. What I tried 
to say was that it presents a definite 
program which I have faith to believe 
will commend itself to the Congress, and 
which I am inclined to believe will be 
successful. The other bill presents 
nothing. Ido not guarantee that it will 
be adopted. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May it 
not be an illusory hope? 

Mr. COTTON. It could be an illusory 
hope, but I happen to be one who be- 
lieves it would not be. I would rather 
have some hope than no hope at all. 
Even though the committee bill is a good 
bill—and I agree with the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota, with whom 
I served on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House, and who has a fine 
grasp of these matters, that in some re- 
spects it is a good bill—I still believe, 
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for myself, that when we drop into the 

hopper a great highway program with 

no suggestion of how to finance it, there 

is not as much hope as there would be 

2 were a definite means of financ- 
t. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I suggest 
to the very able Senator that under the 
Highway Authorization Act for a num- 
ber of years, when apportionment is 
made, the law provides that that consti- 
tutes a commitment, and the States can 
proceed under the apportionment. The 
fear I have with respect to S. 1160 is that 
it insures something more than a hope 
only if we take over the functions of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

If there is no guaranty of appropria- 
tions under either bill, that is one thing; 
but if the Senator from New Hampshire 
is suggesting that S. 1160 provides some 
plan, he is suggesting that the Senate 
consider a bill under which, if passed, 
we would have to take over the functions 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. COTTON. I shall not take any 
more time than to say this in reply to 
the distinguished Senator: I grant that 
when we pass a bill which authorizes a 
certain commitment—and we are taught 
in New England, where the Yankees live, 
that we cannot get blood out of a stone— 
when we launch ourselves on a new pro- 
gram with such vast expenditures as are 
required by this program, there comes a 
time when they may not be met, and that 
wona cause an expansion of the Federal 

ebt. 

This is not an attempt, as I under- 
stand, of the Committee on Public Works 
to usurp the functions of the Committee 
on Appropriations, but it is an attempt, 
following a plan of which great study has 
been made, to point the way, to find the 
means to meet the problems which the 
bill attempts to meet. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield on 
that point? 

Mr. COTTON. Ishall be glad to yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Has the Senator from 
New Hampshire ever heard of any au- 
thorization bill or legislation suggesting 
to the Committee on Ways and Means or 
to the Committee on Finance of the Sen- 
ate as to how the authorization is to be 
carried out? - 

Mr. COTTON. Iwill say to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico that I have heard 
of many instances of corporations—and 
we have a long line of Government cor- 
porations—having been established by 
action of the Congress on recommenda- 
tion of committees. I do not consider 
that is either a recommendation or an 
attempt to dictate to the Committee on 
Ways and Means or to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator knows as 
well as I do that the suggestion was made 
that we recommend to the Committee on 
Finance how this was to be done, but 
because of precedent and because it 
would be unfair for the committee to 
recommend any legislation to another 
outstanding committee, we did not do it. 

Mr. COTTON. And rightly so. But 
I still say that our bill provides through 
the creation of a corporation a self- 
liquidating plan. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. And 
it also provides that of the $21 billion 
to be spent by the corporation, $11 bil- 
lion will be paid in interest. 


SELECTION OF DR. PAUL S. WRIGHT, 
OF OREGON, AS LEADER OF PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, we 
of Oregon take great pride in the fact 
that the Reverend Dr. Paul S. Wright, 
himself the son of a missionary, has been 
named the spiritual leader of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States. Dr. 
Wright is pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, of Porland, Oreg., where I live. 

Dr. Wright is a humanitarian, a man 
of liberal views, a religious leader broad 
in vision. I have heard Dr. Wright 
speak many times. His personality and 
magnetism are instantly evident. He 
does not deal in cliches and generalities. 
He applies the great teachings of the 
Scriptures to the day-to-day problems 
confronting our Nation and the world. 

Although I am not of Dr. Wright’s 
faith, I should like to congratulate his 
church upon selecting as its leader in 
the country a man so qualified from the 
standpoint of citizenship, ideals, and re- 
ligious training. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of May 20, 1955, describ- 
ing the choice of Dr. Paul S. Wright to 
be leader of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, be printed 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRESBYTERIANS Pick WRIGHT AS CHURCH 
MODERATOR 


Los ANGELES, May 19.—Dr. Paul S. Wright, 
of Portland, Oreg., son of a missionary, was 
elected today to lead the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 

Dr. Wright, 59, takes over the highest hon- 
orary position in the church of more than 
2% million members, 1 of 3 Presbyterian 
groups. 

He leads the week-long 167th general as- 
sembly which opened this morning. 

Dr. Wright was chosen over Dr. John Suth- 
erland Bonnell, of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York. The vote was 
510 to 393, 

The new moderator was born in Tabriz, 
Iran, and came to America when he was 15. 
He attended Wooster College in Ohio and the 
McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago, 
graduating in 1922. Since 1941 he has been 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Portland. 

Dr. Wright’s predecessor, Dr. Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd, president of Maryville (Tenn.) College, 
asked the general assembly to approve entry 
of women into the ministry and to press 
harder for its nonsegregation doctrines. 

In 1929 and 1946 the assembly approved 
admitting women as ministers but the local 
churches, which have the final word, over- 
ruled the action. 

Dr. Lloyd also called for an increase in 


church pioneering throughout the world and 
in higher education. 


On nonsegregation, Dr. Lloyd observed: 

“Our official pronouncements calling for a 
nonsegregated society and a nonsegregated 
church are strong and right. But our prac- 
tice is weaker than our pronouncements. It 
is time for every congregation to become a 
true Christian pioneer. There should be 
no church whose doors and hearts are closed 
to any sincere seeker after Christ. 
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FLEXIBLE VERSUS RIGID PRICE- 
SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
basic legislation for the stabilization of 
farm prices and incomes which was 
passed by the 83d Congress is the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1954, which provides for 
a flexible price-support program on the 
basic commodities—wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice, and peanuts. This law, which be- 
came effective on January 1, 1955, will 
become operative with the 1955 crops 
which have not yet been harvested. 

In light of the action taken in the 
House of Representatives some 2 weeks 
ago to repeal the flexible price-support 
program, and the pressure being brought 
to get the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee to hold hearings and report a 90-per- 
cent price-support bill, I feel obliged to 
bring to the Senate’s attention, Mr. 
President, a few matters with respect to 
the results of the 90-percent rigid price 
program now in operation. In this re- 
spect, my remarks are based upon the 
detailed statement on agricultural poli- 
cies and programs contained in my sup- 
plemental views on the report of the 
Joint Committee on the 1955 Economic 
Report of the President, in which I was 
joined by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and Represent- 
ative WOLCOTT. 


It should be recognized that the price- 
support levels now in effect for the 1954 
crops of basic commodities, which are 
now still being marketed, are based on 
the rigid 90-percent price-support law. 
Quite to the contrary to what some pro- 
ponents of the 90-percent rigid price- 
support program have been telling the 
public, therefore, the present difficulties 
cannot be attributed to the flexible 
price-support provision of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, but to the rigid 90- 
percent price-support legislation which 
has been in effect since the early years 
of World War II. This 90-percent rigid 
price-support legislation has utterly 
failed to prevent the decline in farm 
prices for which its proponents are now 
attempting to hold Secretary Benson 
and the Eisenhower administration re- 
sponsible. 

As Martin Gainsbrugh, Chief Econo- 
mist, National Industrial Conference 
Board, told the joint committee: 

I would say the ills and evils of agri- 
culture now are directly attributable to the 
policies that were pursued in terms of rigid 
support, in terms of overexpansion of agri- 
culture in the earlier years. * * * We gave 
them a while to readjust postwar levels of 
consumption. We also gave them rigid sup- 
ports for the basic commodities. We rec- 
ognized that the prices of agricultural com- 
modities would be driven up in World War 
II, We wanted maximum production for the 
farms, and we pledged for a period of years 
after World War II we would continue to 
support agricultural prices at levels above 
their warrant relative to the current market, 
Production did not come down to market 
levels. It did not adjust to existing levels 
of demand (hearings, pp. 69-70). 


During World War II, abnormal do- 
mestic and foreign demand for these ag- 
ricultural commodities gave American 
farmers prices the likes of which they 
had never before enjoyed. Under the 
impact of postwar inflation and a still 
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strong export demand, farm income rose 
from the wartime peak of $12 billion in 
1944 to a postwar peak of $15.6 billion 
in 1948. But during the period 1945-49, 
agricultural production outside the 
United States had almost completely re- 
gained prewar production levels and ac- 
tually exceeded them in many areas. 
The result was a sharp drop in American 
exports of agricultural commodities, ac- 
companied by a sharp decline in farm 
income in 1949 to $13.6 billion and $12.4 
billion in 1950. 

But then along came the Korean war 
in 1950, which, as did World War I, 
provided an abnormal market demand 
for agricultural commodities, and farm 
income rose to $14.5 billion in 1951. 
From 1951 on, there was a steady decline 
in farm income to $13.6 billion in 1952, 
$13.3 billion in 1953, and $12 billion in 
1954. 

The conclusions to be drawn from 
these historical facts are simply these: 

First. The increase in farm income 
during World War II was due to the tre- 
mendous increase in the market demand 
for agricultural commodities. This is 
evidenced by the fact that in most cases 
the parity price for farm commodities 
was over 100 percent of parity while the 
price-support guaranty was only 90 per- 
cent. This was the work of the law of 
supply and demand, since increased de- 
mand resulted in high prices and brought 
forth an increase in production, which 
meant that both farm prices and incomes 
increased. 

Second. Except at the very early stages 
of World War II, rigid 90-percent price 
support, therefore, was not responsible 
for increased production. Neither have 
rigid 90-percent price supports been able 
to stop the decline in farm prices, and, 
therefore, farm income since the abnor- 
mal wartime demand disappeared. 
Since with a decrease in demand 90-per- 
cent rigid supports have induced farmers 
to produce more than could be consumed 
and as a result the parity prices of farm 
commodities have dropped consistently 
below parity and with them farm income. 

Third. Rigid 90-percent price supports, 
therefore, have caused American farmers 
to produce largely for Government stor- 
age, not consumption. For example, we 
have on hand for the current marketing 
year an alltime record supply of 1,872 
million bushels of wheat. At the present 
rate of consumption, this unprecedented 
supply is enough to meet our domestic 
and export requirements for more than 
2full years. As of February 15, 1955, 43.8 
percent of the 1954 wheat crop had been 
placed under loan. If, for example, 
mandatory rigid price support at 90 per- 
cent of parity were the solution to our 
wheat problem, we would have no prob- 
lem. But the fact is we have a serious 
wheat problem, and it was under the 90- 
percent rigid price-support law that the 
present difficulties developed. 

The August 1, 1954, carryover of cot- 
ton was 9.7 million bales. The 1954 crop 
produced 13.5 million bales, giving us a 
total supply for the 1954 marketing year 
of 23.2 million bales. This is enough 
cotton to meet our domestic needs and 
foreseeable exports for 134 years. 

The August 1, 1954, carryover of rice 
was 7.5 million hundredweight. The 
1954 crop produced 59 million hundred- 
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weight, giving us a total supply for the 
1954 marketing year of 66.5 million hun- 
dredweight. This is enough rice to meet 
our domestic needs and foreseeable ex- 
ports for 1% years. 

Another argument being continually 
advanced in favor of 90-percent rigid 
price supports these days runs something 
like this: Since the average per capita 
income of the farm population is but 
one-half that of the nonfarm popula- 
tion, it is imperative that the total in- 
come aggregate of the farm population 
not be permitted to decline further, and 
that a 90-percent rigid price-support 
program will not only prevent such a 
decline but also will increase the total 
income going to the farm population. 

However, as further analysis will show, 
this argument will not stand up under 
critical examination. 

From the above discussion, it is already 
evident that following both World War 
II and the Korean war 90-percent rigid 
price-support programs did not prevent 
a decline in the total income going to 
the farm population, when as in each 
case an abnormal wartime demand re- 
turned to prewar levels plus the natural 
increase due to population increases. 
According to the Farm Income Situation, 
released by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on March 4, 1955, the average in- 
come per capita of the farm population 
for 1954 was $918 compared with the 
average income per capita income of the 
nonfarm population of $1,836. It is 
obvious that the per capita income of the 
farm population is exactly one-half that 
of the nonfarm population, and, at first 
glance, these statistics would seem to 
support the position of those who ear- 
nestly believe that a rigid 90-percent 
price-support program will improve this 
ratio between the per capita income of 
farm and nonfarm people. However, 
there are several basic reasons why 90- 
percent rigid price-support programs 
have not and will not improve this re- 
lationship. 

The latest figures indicate that we have 
a farm population of some 21.9 million 
persons—about 13.5 percent of the total 
population of 162 million—actively en- 
gaged in farming as a vocation. These 
people live on approximately 51⁄4 mil- 
lion farms of which more than two- 
thirds are tenant operated. 

In 1940 there were more than 3 mil- 
lion farms—more than half of all the 
farms in the country—from which the 
average value of products produced was 
only $700. In 1945, 80 percent of our 
marketable crop value was produced by 
one-third of our farms, 16 percent by 
the middle third, and the remaining 4 
percent by the lowest one-third. If ad- 
justments are made for inflationary ef- 
fects, the position on this score has not 
altered very much during the past 10 
years. In 1948 almost 43 percent, or 
over 242 million farms, were too small to 
yield a satisfactory level of living for 
their occupants, producing only 6 per- 
cent of the gross farm income. This, 
mind you, in a year which saw the total 
farm income aggregate at the postwar 
peak of $15,600,000,000. 

What significant conclusions can be 
drawn from these figures? Every wit- 
ness who appeared before the joint com- 
mittee with respect to agricultural policy 
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drew the same conclusions. In this re- 
spect, for example, Dr. William S. 
Nicholls, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics, Vanderbilt University, con- 
cluded: 


Unfortunately, given the unsatisfactory 
nature of national employment statistics, 
such people are considered fully employed 
although at best their employment is part 
time and very unproductive. Their inclu- 
sion among America’s farmworkers also pulls 
down the farm income per worker or per 
capita to levels which compare very unfavor- 
ably with nonfarm income, lending support 
to public farm policies which help them 
hardly at all while concealing the need for 
a positive public program, largely nonagri- 
cultural in nature, to alleviate their low 
state of productivity and income. 

The magnitude and difficulties of the low- 
income rural problem in the United States 
almost staggers the imagination * * *. 

In tackling the problem of rural poverty, 
we must first recognize that there are far 
more American families trying to make a 
living from farming than our agricultural 
resources can possibly support at a level of 
living comparable with that afforded by sim- 
ilar nonfarm occupations. Second, we must 
at long last recognize that, while primarily 
benefiting those farm families which are 
least in need of public financial aid, our 
agricultural price-support policies can con- 
tribute practically nothing to a solution of 
rural poverty (hearings, p. 598). 


Dr. Theodore W. Schultz, professor of 
economics, University of Chicago, told 
the committee: 

But we have really now for a decade just 
been talking and talking around and not 
coming to grips with this low-income group 
in agriculture. We have thought we could 
do it with price supports, but the problem 
is deeper. * * * This means you have to do 
more than parity prices. I am not afraid of 
having prices on a head 100 percent or some 
fraction of real values which can be put be- 
fore the farmer so he can make plans accord- 
ingly. * * * Therefore, I am not against par- 
ity prices if these prices have meaning, if 
they have long-run value. Then we can 
bring much greater certainty to farming as 
it deserves and there will be much greater 
efficiency. But let me repeat, the really small 
poor farmer, 1 million and more, we do not 
get at in prices (hearings, p. 629). 


Plainly, here is not only the answer as 
to why 90-percent rigid price support will 
not narrow the gap between the average 
per capita incomes of the farm and non- 
farm populations, but also a very clear 
and astounding presentation of the basic 
or No. 1 problem confronting American 
agriculture: Too many small, inefficient 
farming units and too many people in 
agriculture. It is plain that its cause 
does not have one thing to do with 
whether farm prices are supported or 
not, or whether they are supported at 75 
percent of parity, 90 percent of parity, 
or 100 percent of parity. 

It is evident then that the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the $5,000,400,000 of actual or 
reflected payments to farmers under the 
price-support programs on basic com- 
modities have been the upper one-third 
of our farmers—some 9 million who live 
on 2 million of the most efficient and 
well-operated farms. 

On February 17, 1955, Secretary Ben- 
son in his testimony on H. R. 12 before 
the House Agriculture Committee gave a 
detailed statement to the effect that the 
costs of these programs had been $5,000,- 
400,000. 
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So that there will be no confusion on 
this point, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the pertinent part of 
his statement be printed at this point in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ExHIBIT 1 


Price SUPPORTS FOR Basic ComMMOopITIEs— 
HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 84TH 
CONGRESS, IST SESSION, oN H. R. 12 


STATEMENT OF EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Explanatory comments on statement of 
realized cost of programs primarily for 
stabilization of farm prices and income, 
fiscal years 1932-54 


The above statement is designed to show, 
on a factual and objective basis, the realized 
costs of the programs of the Department of 
Agriculture which by various means have 
operated to strengthen and protect the price 
of farm commodities and the income of 
farmers. Such programs have been oper- 
ated in accordance with, and in the manner 
prescribed by, authorizing legislation. The 
terminology used to designate the programs 
is governed by legislative and expenditure 
authorizations. The amounts are consistent 
with the accounting records of this De- 
partment and of the United States Treas- 
ury * © 

Of the $8,469.2 million realized costs of 
these programs, $5,077.1 million is attrib- 
utable to the basic commodities, as follows: 


Millions 

COR ˖˖¶˖ ·A N 81. 228. 2 
Cotton 1,581.4 
Peanuts 163.0 
CC 35.3 
Tobacco $7.0 
Wheat 1,972.2 

5, 077. 1 


These realized costs for basic commodities 
are attributable to the following programs: 
Millions 

CCC nonrecourse loan, 
and payment programs 
CCC supply, commodity export, and 


other activities * 59. 6 
International Wheat Agreement — 602. 4 
Emergency assistance to Pakistan 

and other friendly peoples 73.1 
Removal of surplus agricultural 

commodities ...---2..1.-. - 656.3 
Federal crop insurance — 71. 6 


Acreage allotment payments under 
the agricultural conservation pro- 


Agricultural adjustment programs 
(principally acreage allotments 


and marketing quotas) 76. 7 
Parity payments 967. 1 
Retirement of cotton pool participa- 

tion trust certificates 1.3 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 

and related acts 505.6 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolv- 

ing fund, and payments to sta- 

bilization corporations for losses 

eee OLS oo ea encucnade 286. 4 
Distribution costs on CCC stocks 

for emergency feed program - 12.6 

—— — ů— ete 5, 077. 1 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, Dr. 
Nicholls also told the joint committee: 


Nine percent of the farms produced 51 
percent also of the total value of farm prod- 
ucts sold, and 22 percent produced 74 per- 
cent of the total value of farm products sold. 

Obviously, price-support programs, as we 
now know them, primarily benefit those 
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larger farmers, and I would probably agree 
with you that they are the ones who need 
financial aid from the Government least, 
because they are large and efficient and have 
rather high incomes. 

On the other hand, I think that at the 
lower end of the scale, the end of the scale 
that you are speaking of, price support will 
simply not do much good. Let me give an 
example. You know, we have minimum to- 
bacco allotments in burley of, I believe, about 
ceven-tenths of an acre now, and this is the 
minimum, as far as the small farmer is con- 
cerned. He cannot be cut below that, as I 
understand it, but what does this mean in 
terms of income? Seven-tenths of an acre 
would produce, let us say, a thousand pounds 
of tobacco; that is $500 gross income per 
year, and that is certainly not going to make 
any small farmer very well off, it seems to 
me—especially after he has paid for his 
seed, fertilizer, and other expenses. 
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In other words, I think the solution to the 
low-income farmer’s problem really lies 
largely outside of agriculture (hearings, pp. 
629-630). 

For every dollar that the small farmer 
receives through price support many 
more dollars go to the big operator, and 
the competitive advantage of the big 
operator is thereby increased. 

For example, in Kansas, for the 1953 
crop, the average wheat loan was $1,525, 
and the average of the 5 largest loans 
was $106,963. In Mississippi the aver- 
age cotton loan was $372, and the aver- 
age of the 5 largest loans was $479,535. 
In Iowa, the average corn loan was 
$2,154, while the average of the 5 largest 
loans was $98,535. 

For wheat, corn, and cotton in the 
above States, the 5 largest loans averaged 
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25, 46, and 1,290 times as great, respec- 
tively, as the State averages. 

Mr. President, in this respect, I want 
to call attention to the fact that last 
year 1.9 percent of the American farm- 
ers got 25 percent of the money farmers 
received under the price-support pro- 
gram. With respect to the 1953 crop of 
wheat, corn, and cotton, USDA figures 
reveal that 64 farmers received nonre- 
course loans which were over $100,000, 
while 2 of them were over $1 million 
apiece. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this list be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 


Producers with largest quantity of corn, wheat, and cotton under loan, 1953 crop 


Name and address of producer 


ALABAMA 
Cotto: 


n: 
J. B. Hain & Co., Sardis... 
J. A. Minter & Sons, Tyler. 


ARIZONA 
Cotto 


‘otton: 
Bogle Farms, Chandler. do 


B. F. Yongeker, Buckeye... 
J. G. Boswell, Litchfiel 


ARKANSAS 


Wheat: Wesson Farms, Inc., Victoria bushels.. 


Cotton: 
B. C. Land Co., Leachvſlle 
St. Francis Valley Farms, Marked Tree. 
Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson._....--------- 
ts hig oe ea Co 
L. W. Rodgers, 


COLORADO 
Wh 


Box Elder Farms Co., Denver d 
IDAHO 
Wheat: 
Merritt Meacham & Sons, Culdesac.....---.-- 


A. E. Bott, Newdale 
Ira McIntosh and Sons, Lewiston 


ILLINOIS 

Corn: Lester Pfister, El Paso do...- 
INDIANA 

Corn: Emil Savich, Rensselaer do.... 

IOWA 

Corn: Adams Bros. & Co., Odebolt. d 
Wheat: 9 

Carl Smith, Goodland -e do...- 


Fred Schields, Goodland... 
Garvey Farms, Colby 


LOUISIANA 
Cotton: Ray P. Oden, Shreveport bales.. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Cotton: 
Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott do 


O. E. Bledsoe Plantation, Greenwood 
B. F. Harbert & Co., Robinson ville 
Sturdivant, Yandell & Wilburn, Van 
Circle X Plantation, Indlanola 


MISSOURI 
Cotton: E. P. Coleman, Sikeston do 


SSE . 


eat: 
J. H. & N. M. Monaghan Farms Co., Derby. bushels.. 


Cotton: 


Wheller Farms, 


Wheat: 


E. R. McCanse, La 
H. A. Miller, Bond 


CALIFORNIA 
Wheat: Jackson & Reinert, Paso Robles. 


Giffen, Inc., Huron 
Charles Schwartz, Stratford. 
akersſield 
Roberts Farms, McFarland... 4 
A. Shrier & Sons, Delano 


bat: OREGON 
Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


3 Name and address of producer 8 A ol 
MONTANA 
Wheat: 
United States Wheat Corp., Hardin . bushels 184, 516 $348, 646 
H. B. and Allen Kolstad, Gbester -.-d0.-- 116,118 | 232.527 
J. R. Katzenberger, Highwood - d 50, 875 101. 982 
Roy Killenbeck, Scobe y. 4 101, 675 
NEW MEXICO 
Cotton: 
Hayner Ranch, Las Cruces bales.. 1, 080 177, 836 
Thigpen & Funk, Lake Arthur 40. 890 149, 009 
J. P. White, Jr., Roswell. -do. 764 139, 704 
Hal Bogle, Dexter 40. 801 131, 510 
Bowman & Son, Artes d 761 126, 112 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Wheat: Witteman Co., Mohal.-.............-.- bushels.. 58, 850 127, 281 


OO nce „ OF 4 
— 40. 3, 3 499, 008 
di 2, 910 456, 133 
440, 
124, 002 , 60 
— — „858 178, 070 
304 197, 939 
Grunde 57, 184 116, 631 


Cotton: McColl Realty Co., Bennettsville.......- 1, 293 208, 475 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Wheat: J. E. Cheek, Pierre bushels.. 46, 150 101, 530 
TENNESSEE 
Cotton: H. S. Mitchell, Millington...............- 507 109, 277 
TEXAS 
Wheat: W. T. Waggoner Trust Estate, Box 2130, Vernon 
bushels.. 73, 087 175, 660 
Cotton: 
Ralph Farms, San Elizario...........-..-.-.-- Š 1,096 323, 686 
J. E. Porter, Caldwell... 1,203 | 208, 139 
Carl Clawson, Lubbock... 1, 209 201, 492 
Dooley & Hendricks, Roscoe 1, 210 201, 
Claude Collins, Jr., and S. Y. 
% AAA 604 162, 875 
Wheat: WASHINGTON 
Horrigan Farms, Prosser_........-.---.----- bushels.. 152, 840 354, 339 
Horrigan Investment Co. 4th Ave. Bldg., 
8 -bushels. 92, 382 201, 832 
E. C. Hay, Tekoa e 87, 376 178, 196 
The Sheffels Co., Govan do 86, 294 182, 7 
Don Damon, Cunningham do 85, 262 182, 717 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it 
should immediately become obvious that 
the problems associated with lifting the 
levels of living of about two-thirds of 
our farm people who live on farms which, 
for one reason or another are uneconom- 
ic units, and the problems have not been 
and can never be solved through price- 
support programs, 


It helps a farmer very little to have 
prices go up if he has little or nothing 
to sell, which is just about the size of it 
for two-thirds of our farmers. 

From the foregoing, therefore, it is 
evident that the average family-sized 
farm”—which we hear so much about 
the need for preserving these days—is 
really not much of a farm at all. 


Under these circumstances, as I stated 
in my remarks last August during the 
debate on the price support program, 
it is not too difficult to understand why 
agricultural spokesmen have exhibited 
little awareness of basic agricultural 
problems outside the two orbits of price 
and credit. From a practical point of 
view, it is only being realistic to recog- 
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nize that we can help only a small num- 
ber of farmers to find their niche in 
agriculture. As our economy grows, 
agriculture’s part will become relatively 
smaller; that is, a smaller percentage of 
the total population will be needed to 
produce our food. Our conclusion, based 
upon cold economic fact, is not that we 
should have less agricultural policy, but 
rather that in speeding the improvement 
of productivity, marketing and con- 
sumption through. basic research, we 
must also make adequate provision for 
expediting the migration out of agricul- 
ture which that improvement necessi- 
tates. 

One of the proposals of the Republican 
farm program last year was to study this 
situation and make recommendations for 
actions to be taken to assist our low- 
income families. During 1954, the Presi- 
dent’s National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission gave paramount attention 
to this problem, as did an interagency 
task force of the Council of Economic 
Advisors. The special report has now 
been made public, and it contains, in 
my opinion, much valuable information 
with which every Member of Congress 
could well afford to acquaint himself. 

These two problems and their inter- 
relationship are ably discussed in an 
article by Mr. Holmes Alexander entitled, 
“Agriculture’s Upper Crust Gets Most 
Farm Benefits,” which appeared in the 
May 5 issue of the Salt Lake Tribune. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the article be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURE'S UPPER Crust GETS Most FARM 
BENEFITS 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHINcTon,—Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, 
who got rigid price-support laws off the 
books, is trying for another miracle—to get 
the low-income farmer off the land. 

The Secretary, a genuine humanitarian, 
doesn't go in for planning people’s lives. His 
new program, he says, “has no goals other 
than those voluntarily chosen. * * * People 
will make wise decisions if informed.” 

All the same, Mr. Benson knows what's 
wrong with the American farm economy. 
It’s this: 

The rich get rich, and the poor don't get 
their share of income or subsidies. 

Can he do anything about it? Well, he’s 
giving it a mighty try. 

First, he must hold the gains of the last 
congressional session in substituting flexible 
supports for rigid ones on the six basic farm 
crops. There is a well-backed bill (H. R. 12) 
in the House of Representatives to restore 
fixed subsidies. If it passes the House, Sen- 
ator ELLENDER, Democrat, of Louisiana, says 
he’ll bury it in the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. If it should be wrenched from EL- 
LENDER'S drawer and shoved through the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Eisenhower will veto it. But it’s 
mortally certain to be a mammoth issue in 
the Presidential election next year. 

Price support is closely related to poverty 
and overpopulation on the farm. We are now 
spending about $8 billion a year on farm 
benefits, about 80 percent of which goes to 
the upper-income crust—those who do com- 
mercial farming on the so-called basics. Very 
little money trickles down to the dirt farm- 
ers who try to live off the soil and charac- 
teristically raise big families. In these days 
of lush prosperity it’s almost incredible to 
find that 1½ million farm families make less 
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than $1,000 a year. Since they send very 
little to market from their meager acreage, 
they get almost no benefit from the high 
prices. 

Although Mr. Benson hasn’t said so in 
plain words, it’s an educated guess that he 
looks upon a fixed price system as a system 
for keeping poor farmers poor and rich farm- 
ers rich. 

When the Secretary took over in the Agri- 
culture Department in 1953, he brought from 
his home State of Utah a young economist, 
Reed L. Frischknecht, Ph. D., author of a 
University of Utah thesis on price supports. 
The heart of the thesis is the well-buttressed 
conclusion that, based on 1933-50 figures, 
price supports never have and never can 
solve the problem of agricultural income. 
The majority of farmers are merely sentenced 
to penury in order that the minority get 
parity. 

Price support can be justly charged with 
another sin—that of weighting down the 
low-income farmer with unfair conditions of 
labor. He may be a man without the ability 
or inclination to commercialize his wares. 
Or he may not raise the six subsidized crops. 
But what of that? These crops account for 
only 23 percent of the national farm income, 
There is nothing sacred about wheat, corn, 
rice, tobacco, peanuts, and cotton—except 
that their raisers keep a trained herd of 
subservient Congressmen. 

Mr. Benson hopes that if the flexible sup- 
port program lasts another 2 years it will 
have the effect of redistributing the land. 

Some of the “suitcase farmers,” as he calls 
them, will pack off to the city when sure 
and easy profits are gone from raising crops 
for Government storage. It’s logical to ex- 
pect that some of the vacated real estate will 
reach people who still like to raise their 
families on the land. 

The Secretary wants to see more Federal 
money go into research, into retraining of 
part-time farmers for off-the-farm jobs, into 
inducements for attracting industries to 
build out-in-the-country factories. The 
Secretary wants a reactivation of county 
planning groups which were set up in 1933- 
34 before agriculture came to Washington. 
He thinks that many surpluses can be sold 
right in ther on where they're raised. He 
believes that the way to abolish poverty is 
to increase opportunity, 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the order pre- 
viously entered, I move that the Senate 
now stand in recess until Monday next 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being under the 
order previously entered, until Monday, 
May 23, 1955, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate May 20 (legislative day of 
May 2), 1955: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Selden Chapin, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Iran. 

Richard Lee Jones, of Illinois, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Liberia. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Harold C. Patterson, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the term expiring June 5, 1960. 
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UNITED STATES District JUDGES 

C. William Kraft, Jr., of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States district judge for the east- 
ern district of Pennsylvania, to fill a new 
position. 

John W. McIlvaine, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States district judge for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, to fill a new posi- 
tion. 

Francis L. Van Dusen, of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States district judge for the east- 
ern district of Pennsylvania, vice Guy K. 
Bard, resigned. 

Herbert P. Sorg, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States district judge for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, to fill a new posi- 
tion, 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Edward G. Minor, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Wisconsin for the term of 4 years, 
vice Timothy T. Cronin, term expired, 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381. 80th Cong.), title II of the act of August 
5, 1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), Public 
Law 759, 80th Congress, Public Law 36, 80th 
Congress, as amended by Public Law 37, 83d 
Congress, and Public Law 625, 80th Congress: 


To be captains 


Crudo, Frank S., Jr., MC, 04014207. 
Grega, Steven J., MC, 01746834. 
Hogan, Thomas F., Jr., MC, 02203511. 
Koptik, George F., Jr., MC, 01934608. 
MacAulay, Malcolm G., MC, 01938468. 


To be first lieutenants 


Bergan, Robert D., DC. 

Busse, Norma V., WAC, L1020603. 
Clarke, Mary E., WAC, L1010079. 
Dobson, Charles W., DC, 02267564. 
Gault, James L., JAGC, 02270289. 
Holmes, Beatrice V., ANC, N900453. 
Jaggers, Joe H., DC, 0548301. 
McKim, Betty J., ANC, N900346. 
Meengs, Philip G., JAGC, 02268633. 
Paul, Geraldine, WAC, L1010205. 
Peterson, Dorothy J., WMSC, M2309. 
Reeves, Joseph, MSC, 0997238. 

To be second lieutenants 
Accountius, Patricia L., WMSC, R2644. 
Dotts, Eloise M., WAC, L1010758. 
Fisher, Audrey A., WAC, L1020628. 
Mykleby, Phyllis R., WAC, L1010638. 
Schmerling, Doris M., WAC, L1020646. 
Smith, Ann B., WAC, L1010669, 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Corps, Regular Army 
of the United States, in the grade of first 
lieutenant, under the provisions of section 
506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Pub- 
lic Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject to comple- 
tion of internship: 

Baker, George I., 02200788. 

DuBois, James J., 04030405. 

Castellot, John J., 02273734. 

Einarson, John, 04033369. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Regular Army of 
the United States, without specification of 
branch, arm, or service, in the grade speci- 
fied: 

To be first lieutenants 

Sudderth, David H., Jr., O70519. 

Welch, Paul B., Jr., O70062. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of section 506 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.) : 

To be first lieutenant 

Hogsten, Edward M., 01876715. 
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To be second lieutenants 


Burke, John M. M., 04009322. 
Goss, Ephraim M., 04006837. 
Himmel, Daniel L., 04010011. 
Johnson, Richard T., 04006534. 
Mann, William M., Jr., 04006577. 
Masters, Barrie P., 04006095. 
Nodland, Stanley K., 04010076. 
Philbrick, Donald F., 04011156. 
Rathburn, Vinton L., 04021115. 
Thompson, Lonnie E., 04010275. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.): 
Babiak, Paul L. Pearson, Roger C., 
Burba, Joseph W., Jr. 04042863 
Dubovick, Richard R. Pryor, James M., Jr., 
Gooch, Charles L. 04025673 
Kafonek, Richard H., Stansell, William J. 


04040283 Tandy, Donald F., 
Miller, Raymond H., 04025723 
04041218 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States, effective June 15, 1955, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.) : 
Dettor, Charles M. Keolanui, Lawrence 
Dowery, Gordon K. K., Jr. 

Sisk, Leonard C. 


The following- named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States, effective 
June 15, 1955, in the grade of second lieuten- 
ant, under the provisions of section 506 of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public 
Law 381, 80th Cong.) : 

Adams, Tom, Jr. Helm, Gunther A., 
Albers, James J. 04018431 
Arnzen, Chester L., Hensley, William R. 

04026952 Hesse, Richard P. 
Bady, Raymond L. Hayde, Jay A. 

Beatty, Donald B. Hill, Vernon B., Jr. 
Beeler, Samuel L. Hollowell, Emmett P., 
Bell, Charles H. Jr. 

Blakeburn, Dave L. Howell, Thomas R. 
Britten, Samuel L. Hudman, George D. 
Brooks, George W. Hutchinson, Hugh F., 


Burgess, Garnet O. Jr. 
Burkett, Seth W. Jones, J. L. 
Caplice John M. Karr, Don E. 


Carlisle, Alan R. 
Carnes, Julian H., Jr. 
Caster, Robert W. 


Knight, John K. 
Kreidel, Morris K. 
Labinski, Raymond J., 


Casto, Phillp C. Jr. 
Chisolm, Patrick P., Leatherwood, Frank 
Jr. B., Jr. 


Clark, Richard D. 


ieux, Larry J. 
V J 


Crawford, Theodore A. 
DeFatta, Vincent P. 
Detyens, Joseph W. 
Dorough, Philip E. 
Duggan, Daniel E. 
Farris, Robert I. 
Fauss, George H., Jr. 
Frazier, Kenneth M. 
Freeman, Donald J. 
Garrison, Melvyn V, 
Gibson, Mack L., Jr. 
Gomes, Lloyd E. 
Gooding, Eugene O. 
Gould, Frank O. 
Grabiak, Richard W. 
Griyna, Lawrence F. 
Gunning, Edward G. 
Halsey, Milton B., Jr. 
Hammond, Walter L., 
Jr. 


Levine, Seymour 
Link, Thomas H. 
Littlejohn, Roy 
Longacre, David H. 
Love, James R. 
MacPhail, Wiliam, 
Jr. 
Martin, Thurman O. 
Masters, Robert D. 
Millard, Stephens F, 
Miller, Jake 
Moore, Herbert W. 
Morris, Glenn 8. 
Nave, Billy J. 
Newman, Jesse K. 
Owen, David T. 
Parrish, Glenwood N. 
Peyton, Edwin B. 
Poarch, Henry H., Jr. 
Rampmeler, John K. 


Haltiwanger, Marion E. Ramsey, John D. 

Harrington, William Robbins, Edwin E., Ir. 
V., Ir. Robinson, Benjamin 

Hayes, John T. F., Jr. 

Hazelip, Albert C., Jr. Roby, Robert L. 
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Schmale, William O. Van Horn, Jonathan S. 
Seelinger, John A. Walker, John G., Jr. 
Shockley, Henry A. Walker, Robert L., 
Sieminski, Edmund J. 04033422 

Sinclair, Waldo G., Jr. Ware, Gilbert 
Smiley, Ronald H. Webber, Paul R., III 
Snow, James A. Wemmering, Fred A., 
Stephens, James G. Jr. 

Tanner, Walter D. Woodward, J. Troy 
Thorpe, Marvin, Jr. Zittrain, Lawrence O. 
Turner, Gary L. Zwahlen, Robert J. 


In THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Air Force under the provisions 
of sections 502, 508, and 509 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947, as amended, section 
306 of the Women’s Armed Services Integra- 
tion Act of 1948, and section 107 of the Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947, as amended. Those 
officers whose names are preceded by the 
symbol (X) are subject to physical exami- 
nation required by law. All others have been 
examined and found physically qualified for 
promotion. 


Major to lieutenant colonel 
CHAPLAIN 


Griffin, James Clarke, 18740A. 
Hughes, John Michael, 18742A. 
Warner, Verne Henry, 18743A. 


Captain to major 
CHAPLAIN 
xX Hammon, Wilson C., 18805A. 
First lieutenant to captain 


AIR FORCE 


Barentine, Herbert B., 17870A. 

Knotts, Ulysses Simeon, Jr., 17874A. 
X Bloodgood, Donal Dilley, 17863A. 

Stokes, Francis Rudolph, 17867A. 

Tucker, James Scott, 17861A. 

Petree, Lennox Irwin, 17865A. 

x Frear, Carl Robert, Jr., 17869A. 

X Bost, John Herbert, 17875A. 

x Poland, LaVerne William, 17868A. 

xX Wytock, Harry Louis, 17872 A. 

X Thompson, John Carl, 17871A. 
Tetrick, Jacques Kelley, 17977A. 
Pasenhofer, Arlo Harding, 20696A. 

x King, Welton Roger, 21465 A. 

x Casey, James Francis, 23729A. 

X Nichols, Joseph Carl, Jr., 20699A. 
McBride, Clyde DeWitt, 20698A. 

xSt. Clair, Eugene Christian, 20697A. 

Ford, James Juner, 24350A. 

X Briand, Paul Louis, Jr., 17882A. 
Hofacker, William Allen, 17880A. 
Foster, Richard, 17878A. 

X Davis, Victor Monroe, Jr., 17884A. 
Burkholder, Richard W., 17883A. 
Sturgill, Stanley Lewis, 17879A. 
Zollinger, Joe Edward, 17877A. 
Schmal, Gordon William, 20700A. 

XSchauwecker, Paul Gard. 21466A. 
Disharoon, John Franklin, Jr., 22727A. 
Teague, Charles Edward, 22728A. 
Paup, John Wilbur, 24352A. 
Jagitsch, Robert Frederick, 24351A. 

x Higgins, William McNamara, 22729A. 
Voynich, John Joseph, 24713A. 
Catts, William George, 23189A. 
Ware, Ivan, 22730A. 

Renick, Ned Weldin, 20701A. 
Sorge, Marlowe Benson, 17885A. 

X Ballard. Carl Welch, 17886A. 
Trowbridge, Lee Myron, 20702A. 
Lane, Edward Eugene, 22731A. 
Miller, Ollie Dee, 24715A. 

Russell, Marvin Wesley, Jr., 22732A. 
X Marvin, Marion Arnold, Jr., 20704A. 
XMcCarthy, Giles Justin, 25620A. 
XBrinson, Pat Davis, 17887A. 

Hoxie, Lloyd Eugene, 20705A. 
Fowler, Norman John, Jr., 23730A. 
Monier, Robert Burton, 17889A, 
XLongwell, Frank Carl, 17890A. 

Bressler, Ray Bloom, Jr., 17891A. 

Hobart, Charles Franklin, 20706A. 

Johnson, James Calvin, 24716A. 

Tighe, Leo Joseph, 20707A. 
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Crane, George Arthur, Jr., 17893A. 

XDonlon, William Edward, Jr., 17895A 
Harlow, Raymon Willis, 17892A. 

XSchlapper, Robert Alfred, 17894A. 
Dobbs, Charles Edward, 20708A. 

XLeaon, James Sylvester, 23731A. 

x Thorpe, Wililam Joseph, 17896A. 

Swofford, Ralph Jackson, 22733A. 
Ryan, Thomas Peter, Jr., 24717A. 
Turbyfill, Carl Mitchell, Jr., 25518. 
Doyle, Lawrence Altair, 17897A. 
Bekerlin, Robert Carl, 17917A. 

xX McCollum, Ernest Leland, 17898A. 

Martin, James Clarence, Jr., 17909 A. 
Allen, Ralph Gordan, Jr., 17911A. 
McPherson, Daniel Edward, Jr., 17907A. 

XLatham, Donald Rising, 17904A. 

xX Buckley, Ernest Lynn, 17912A. 
Humphreys, Charles Baldwin, 17913A. 

* Brown, George Gardner, Jr., 17914A. 
Carlson, Donald Delton, 17916A. 
Lyon, Herbert Arthur, 17905A. 

x Barnard, John Ross, 17920A. 
Delaune, Herman Louis, 17915A. 
Kvamme, Orville James, 17918A. 
Cusworth, Charles, 17901A. 

* Dick. James Liggett, 17906A. 

XMcElmurry, Thomas Uriel, 17908A, 

X Hickey, John King, 17902A. 

Miller, William Field, 17910A. 

Schiele, Joe Scott, 17921A. 
xO’Clock, Robert, 17899A. 

Stockhouse, Robert Erland, 17922A. 

Steele, Donald Franklin, 17966A. 

xSizemore, Robert Emmett, 17970A. 
Shipp, John Bonney, Jr., 17975A. 

XBarnes, George Wise, Jr., 21467A. 
Jones, Ralph Frederick, 22734A. 

X Wood. R. L., 23732A. 

X Young, Rush Lawrence, 25621A. 
Daniel, John Ira, 3d, 17923A. 

x McGee, Robert Eugene, 17924A. 
Tooley, Bobby Jose, 17925A. 

X Malone, William Riley, Jr., 18307A. 

x MacPherson, Stephen Joseph, 20710A. 
Hess, Alfred Sidney, 24353A. 
Thompson, William David, 20711A. 

X Detrick, William Robert, 23733A. 
Boyette, Albert Wellons, 20712A, 
Yawn, Henry Clay, 3d, 22735A. 
Balch, Clayton Leeman, Jr., 23734A. 
Castle, Arnold Conrad, 26681A. 
Baird, Jacob Cletus, 22736A. 
Burleigh, Albert Henry, 20714A. 
Morris, Jean Elyse, 26682W. 

X Korpanty. Leo Stanley, 24354A. 

x Rindy, Dean Robert, 17927A. 
Hooker, Malcolm Patterson, 20715A. 

xX Maxwell, John Wade, 24355A. 

* Blanding, Charles Briggs, 21468A. 

X Counts, Dave, 24718A. 

Kelly, Eugene Edward, 25622A. 

Xx Moseley, Elwyn Albert, 20716A. 

XParker, Michael Neal, 17929A. 

Adams, Robert Leslie, 17928A. 

Dyer, Kenneth Layton, Jr., 20717A. 
Blandin, Robert Wallace, 23735A. 
Calmes, William Pratt, 25519A. 
Sherman, Clayton Clifford, 22738A. 

X Rizer, Virgil Hugh, 23736A. 

x Crumpton, Lloyd Alfred, 20718A. 

XNorthcott, Clyde Andrew, Jr., 22739A. 
Czekaj, Walter Adam, 24356A. 

Xx Ihrig, Maxwell Junior, 20719A. 
Oliphant, John Houston, 25520A, 
Steinhardt, Charles Sidney, 25623A. 

X Norris, Basil Stanley, 25624A. 

X Burdette, James Miles, Jr., 17930A. 
Kilpatrick, Albert Raymond, 20720A. 
Myers, Naaman Lee, 22740A. 
Baumann, Kenneth Whitmore, 23737A. 

X Gornall, John Lowell, 20721A. 
Evely, Clyde Preston, 23738A. 

X Mueller, Norman Fred, 18308A. 

Mashburn, Mayo Lewis, 25625A. 

X McCracken, David Lawrence, Jr., 23740A. 
Doughty, David Hamilton, 20722A. 
Morris, Julian Bernard, 23741A. 
Mann, Lyle Eugene, 24357A. 

Hardy, Carl Eldred, Jr., 23742A. 
Cattrell, Roscoe, 24358A. 
Dunlap, John Verdier, 20723A. 
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Allen, Ledewey Ellis, Jr., 22742A, 
Prieve, Donald George, 23743A. 
Townsend, Jesse Frederick, Jr., 20724A, 


MEDICAL 


Di Giovanni, Anthony John, 25477A. 
Dettinger, Garth Bryant, 25478A. 
<Balyeat, Ray Milton, 25476A. 
Partyka, Leo Charles, 25479A. 

* Bednarz, Wallace Walter, 25697A. 
Wolter, David Frank, 26363A. 
Thompson, James Mitchell, 26364A. 

XMinyard, A. E., 25659A. 

Kolb, Earl John, Jr., 25480A. 

* Chambers, Wiliam Norman, 24223A. 

Haynes, Herbert Curtin, 25643A. 

Jackson, Carmault Benjamin, Jr., 25660A. 

X Goslin, Frederick Billings, 25661A. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Weiss, Earl, 23222A. 
Hodgkins, Harold Charles, 24234A, 
X Black, Wilbert Anderson, 21629A. 
Park, Arthur Walker, 23077A. 


CHAPLAIN 


XBayha, Charles David, 24690A. 
Shaddox, Thomas Nelson, Jr., 25632A. 


Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant 
Am Force 


X Julian, Thomas Anthony, 23389 A. 
Shields, William Laurie, Jr., 23518A. 
Brickel, James Russell, 23277A. 

Welsh, Leland Merritt, 23565A. 
Webb, Carl Robert, 23562A. 

May, David Chapin, Jr., 23442A. 
Kirk, William Leroy, 23401A. 
Streett, James Kenneth, 23539A. 
Studebaker, William Anthony, 23541A. 
x Smith, Roy Benjamin, 23528A. 
X*Mekvers, Robert Darwin, 23449A. 

Gay, Robert Anson, 23341A. 

X McCullough, Willard Lee, 23448A. 
Todd, George William, 3d, 23550A. 
Peters, Arthur Carl, Jr., 23481A. 
Stafford, Thomas Patten, 23534A. 

McEwen, Thomas Carothers, Jr., 23450A. 
Bryan, Charles Waters, 23282A, 

x Mattox, Reginald Hardy, 23438A. 

Bridgman, Charles James, 23278A. 
Winne, Clinton Harold, Jr., 23572A. 
Hobbs, Thomas Herbert, 23370A. 

Sullivan, James Harold, 23542A. 

XPaulk, John Irvine, 23479A. 

Girard, Raymond Francis, Jr., 23345A. 
X Denfield, Richard Eduard, 23315A. 
X Rutte, Robert Louis, 23505A. 
Dickinson, John Charles, Jr., 23317A. 
XSkantze, Lawrence Albert, 23523A. 

Givens, Edward Galen, Jr., 23346A. 

Olson, John Theodore, 23472A. 

Dimon, George Huntington, Jr., 23318A. 
XMarkum, Joseph Aloysius, Jr., 23433A. 
Ivers, James Hardes, 23380A. 

Mauldin, Mack, Jr., 23440A. 

X Eisele, Donn Fulton, 23323A. 

x Bulger, Joseph Arthur, Jr., 23283A. 

<Pahre, Elmer Gordon, 23475A. 

Steele, William Oliver, 23535A. 

* Johnson, Roger Wayne, 23386A. 
Johnson, Lawrence Duane, 23384A. 

X Thawley, Thomas Melvin, 23548A. 
Smith, James Henry, 23526A. 

Dana, William Harvey, 23309A. 

Erdle, Philip John, 23327A. 

Kelsey, Thomas Leese, 23395A, 

Strickland, Robert Neal, 23540A. 
Hester, Keete Lockett, 23365A, 

Sell, John Richard, 23514A. 
„Dunn, William Walton, 23321A. 

Kelly, William Bernard, 23394A. 

Winger, Robert Fredrick Curry, 23571A. 
XHilland, Carl Boyd, 23367A. 
<Knaggs, John Christopher, 23402A. 

Kelley, Robert Neill, 23393A. 
Dodson, Clinton Festus, Jr., 233 19A. 
XLeonard, Edward Jones, 23414A. 

Brown, Bruce Kilroy, 23281A. 

Schwartz, John William, 23512A. 
Mitchell, Harry Martin, 23457A. 

Clark, Allen, Jr., 23296A. 

X Kubal, George Jerome, 23406A. 
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X Ralph, John Edward, 23488A. 

* Craig. Robert Jay, 23303A. 

XPidkowicz, Joseph, 23482 A. 

* Jensen, Donald Eugene, 23382A. 
Kendall, Robert Bruce, 23396A. 
McInerney, James Eugene, Jr., 23452 A. 

Pimentel, Frank T., 23483A. 

* Rounding, Robert Campbell, 23503 A. 

Stockdale, Wendell Berg, 23537A. 

xX White, Edward Higgins, 2d, 23567A, 
* Mulcahy, Richard Thomas, 23463A. 
Simonet, Kenneth Adrian, 23521A, 
Maughan, William Patrick, 23439A, 
Washington, Robert Walter, 23561A. 

* George, George Abraham, 23342A. 
McLemore, John Robinson, 23454 A. 

Anderson, Mason Evans, 23260A. 

Moore, Thomas Willard, Jr., 23459A, 

x Portney, Joseph Nathaniel, 23484A, 

Underwood, James Edward, 23554A. 

x Schifferli, Walter Frederic, Jr., 23510A. 
Lyons, Richard Curtis, 23426A. 

X Loeschner, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 23421A. 
Hunt, Harvison, 23377A. 

Crowell, James Britton, Jr., 23307A. 

x Prueher, Roi Francis, Jr., 23486A. 
Naber, Gerald Junior, 23466A. 

x Troutman, James Scott, 23553A. 

Mast, Joseph Louis, 23435A. 

XKronlund, Kenneth Harold, 23405A, 

* Urschel, Joseph John, 23555A. 

Hall, Richard John, 23356A. 
Kingsley, Glennon Mead, 2d, 23400A. 
Collins, Michael, 23298A. 

* Deaton, William Alexander, 23312A, 
Rottler, William Drayton, 23502A. 

X Austin, Joseph Clair, 23262A, 

X Richter, Edward Bailey, 23496A. 

x Thompson, Paul Bristol, Jr., 23549A. 
Scaman, Warren Alan, 23509A. 

XIsidoro, Robert Joseph, 23379A. 

Allen, John Henry, 23259A. 

X Reeves, James Horace, 23490A. 

x Owens, Robert Andrew, 23474A. 

X Rohr, Davis Charles, 23500A. 

x Walsh, Charles James, 23560A. 
Hutton, John Edward, Jr., 23378A. 

Rentschler. Russel Riegel, 23492A, 

x Kersteen, Richard Elmer, 23397A. 

X Snodgrass, Clyde William, 23531A. 
Tacke, Raymond Leroy, 23545A. 

X Koestner, Raymond Fred, 23404A. 
Woodward, Robert Donald, 23574A. 
x Tallman, Oliver Howard, 2d, 23546A. 

X Williams, Jack, Jr., 23569A. 
Richardson, Donald Luther, 23493A. 
Dickey, Roy Sterling, 23316A. 

XMaddocks, Preston Tyson, 23430A. 
Lester, George William, Jr., 23417A. 

Luther, Charles Jennings, 23425A. 

X Britton, William Guy, 23279A. 
Conover, John Cedric, 23299A. 

Johnson, Clarence Louis, 23383A, 

X Morgan, John Ross, Jr., 2346 1A. 

* Shelgren, Robert Nels, 23517A. 

* Cook, Jack Wilbur, 23300A. 
Rollston, John Paul, 23501A. 
Robinson, John Francis, 23498A, 

XSaxer, Richard Karl, 23507A. 
Monopoli, Richard Vito, 23458A. 

X Cosner, Wendell Ernest, 23302A. 

x Milner, John Edward, 23456A. 
Sanchez, Manuel Patricio, 23506A. 
McCoy, Richard Ernest, 23447A. 

Mayer, John Henry, 23443A. 

x Howell, Robert Lynn, 23374 A. 

Van Bergen, Richard Henry, 23556A. 

Noell, Paul Edward, 23468A. 

X Baldner, John Landaker, 23265A. 

Munson, Clarence Nash, 23464A, 

Moravec, Robert, 23460A. 

x Hauff, Frank William, Jr., 2336 1A. 

Scott, Richard Hilling, 23518 A. 
Delaney, William John, 23314A, 
Hubeli, Robert Eugene, 23376A, 
Payne, Dwight Ernest, 23480A. 
Youree, Charles David, Jr., 23576A. 

Miller, Francis Harold, 23455A. 

x Young, David Dale, 23575 A. 

King, Edwin Harris, Jr., 23398A. 

* Gorman, Robert Hinds, 23348A. 
Schultz, Ernest Gordon, 23511A. 
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<Sjaastad, Gerald Don, 23522A. 
Larimer, Walker Ames, 23411A. 

XLusby, William Arthur, Jr., 23424A. 

XLay, James Odo, 23412A. 

McClung, Thomas James, 23445A. 
Hogan, James Dickerson, 23371A. 

X Churchill, Louis Lawrence, 23295A. 
Burch, Robert Morris, 23285A. 

Hoyt, William Brenner, 23375A. 
Linkenhoger, William Lee, 23419A. 

x Ortiz, Marvin, 23473A. 

Niblack, Emmett Augustus, Jr., 23467A. 

* Hester, Harold Hayne, 23364A. 
King, Robert Bennett, 23399A. 

Houston, Jesse Barnes, Jr., 23373A. 

Gordon, William DeWitt, 23347A. 

X Hazlett, Wendell Thomas, 23362A. 
Craine, Robert Louis, 23304A. 
Smith, William Andrew, 23529A. 

X Maxson, William Burdette, 23441A. 
Berry, Roy Nelson, 2d, 23273A. 
Crews, James Ronald, 23306A. 
Rodeen, James, 23499A, 

Read, Charles Harold Wickliffe, Jr., 23489A. 

x Gragg, Walter Lee, Jr., 23350A. 

XKutz, Gerald Alvin, 23407A. 

Keilt, Francis Xavier, 23392A. 

X Beauregard, Theodore Henry, 23270A. 

X Burch, James William, 23284A. 

X Quinn, James Lee, Jr., 23487A. 
Landon, William Dearborn, 23409A. 
West, Henry Meadows, 23566A. 

XCordes, Keith Donald, 23301A. 

X Marchand, Jean Maurice, 23432A. 
Carter, Henry F., 23290A. 

XRider, Graham Wharton, 23497A. 

XBingham, William Paul, 23274A. 
Jenkins, Elmer Mason, 23381A. 

XWebster, Arthur Lake, 2d, 23563A. 
Wiggins, James Richard, 23568A. 
Swatt, Stephen William, 23544A. 
Macomber, Victor Kingsland, 23428A, 

XEtheridge, Coy Eugene, Jr., 23330A. 

XMorrin, Richard Bruce, 23462A. 

X Leonard, Ralph Edmund, 23415A. 
Carlone, Robert Angelo, 23289A. 
Johnson, Paul Wayne, 23385A. 

X Woodward, James William, Jr., 23573A. 

XHattin, Ronald Farrell, 23360A. 

XErwine, James Richard, 23328A. 

Stephens, John Peter, 23536A. 

Freeman, Robert Franklin, 23337A. 
Bakke, Thomas Neil, 23264A. 
Carey, Gerald John, Jr., 23288A. 

X Bower, Joseph Edward, 23276A. 
Spence, James Everett, Jr., 23533A, 

X Campbell, William Harold, 23287A. 

X Troske, Erwin Edwin, Jr., 23552A. 
Beard, Bruce Raymond, 23269A. 
Hamilton, Ercell Century, Jr., 23358A. 

X Daniels, Edward Eugene, 23310A. 
Rule, George Lloyd, Jr., 23504A. 
McFeeters, James Richard, 23451A. 

X Lucas, Larry Roland, 23422A. 

X Clarke, Lawrence Hutchinson, Jr., 23297A. 

X Gallinger, William Davis, 23340A. 

XFuelling, Paul William, Jr., 23339A. 

XAldredge, James Henry, Jr., 23258A, 
Evans, William Ashby, Jr., 23331A. 

XLang, David Wall, 23410A. 

X Pajares, Robert Don, 23476A. 

X Fellerman, Keith Dayid, 23333A. 

XReichmuth, Charles Ferdinand, 23491A. 

X Degnan, John Samuel, 23313A. 

X Friedman, Karl Morris, 23338A. 
Burciaga, Juan Guerrero, 23286A. 

X Mathers, Robert Gilbert, 23437A. 

XKanakanui, Richard Dwight, 23390A, 
Anderson, Warren Randolph, 23261A, 

Xx Griffing, Donald Alford, 23353A. 
Barton, Donald William, 23268A. 
Bartley, Robert Paul, 23267A. 
Ballou, Charles Davison, 23266A. 
Richardson, Robert Brooks, 23494A, 
Eames, Eugene. George, 23322A, 

X Fischer, James Elry, 23335A. 

XSwanson, Stanley Runyan, 23543A, 

X Haaren, John Arthur, 23355A. 

x Joyce, Robert Thomas, 23388A. 
Harvey, Charles Vincent, 23359A. 

X Hines, Frank Lewis, 23369A. 
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Severs, George Edward, 23515A. 
XLiontas, Nicholas Arthur, 23420A. 
Smith, Jimmy Lee, 23527A. 

Williamson, Donald Nelson, 23570A. 
x LeMoal, Andrew Yves, 23413A. 
Sorrentino, Michael Louis, 23532A. 
Henderson, William Simpson, Jr., 23363A. 
x Vining, Robert Winfield, 23557A. 

Champlin, Calbraith Perry, Jr., 23294A. 

Smyth, Robert Turner, 23530A. 
XLepthien, William Gilmore, 23416A. 

Murphy, Thomas John, 23465A, 

xX Knapp, Walter Charles, 23403A. 

* Panchisin, John Edward, 23477A. 

X Bernier, Francis William, 23272A. 

X Stolle, Thomas Joseph, 23538A. 
Ludlam, Douglas Glen, Jr., 23423A. 
Walls, Thomas Edward, 23559A. 

X Shaw, Ronald Glenn, 23516A. 

X Webster, Sherman Lile, 23564A. 
Baker, Richard Julian, 23263A. 
Honaker, Jimmie Scott, 23372A. 

x Price, George Edward, Jr., 23485A. 

Bell, Robert Graham, 23271A. 

Foley, John Joseph, Jr., 23336A. 

XElrod, William Herbert, Jr., 23325A. 

< McKinley, Jack Stanley, 23453A, 

* Dow. Maynard Weston, 23320A. 
Link, James Frederick, 23418A. 

X Waldrop, William Thomas, 23558A. 
Charneski, Mitchell D., 23429 A. 
Tanguy. Robert Bringhurst, 23547A. 

* Hewitt, Lester Rolin, Jr., 23866 A. 

N Macik, John, 23427 A. 

Simon, Joseph Searle, 23520A. 

X Paris, James Patrick, 23478A. 

Giles, Charles Walton, 23344A. 

x Guzman, Santiago, Jr., 23354A. 

X Oliphant, Marcus Ray, 234714. 

* Smith, Ferris MacArthur, 23525A. 

Jordan, Roy Harding, 23387A. 

Abbott, Mark Oliver, 23257A. 

* Boone, Daniel, 23275A. 

Brooks, Loren Read, 23280 A. 

* Karbus, Joseph Eugene, 23391A. 

* Smith, David Sheridan, 23524 A. 
Simmons, Raymond Charles, 23519A. 

McConnell, William Ellsworth, 23446A. 
O'Grady, John Francis, 23470A. 

* Celec, Martin Joseph, 23293A. 

Martin, Arthur Thomas, 23434A. 

xX Cawthon, Harry Willis, 23292A. 
McClelland, William James, 23444A. 

Crehan, Alfred Emmanuel, 23305A. 

XFalgoust, Jean Barry, 23332A. 

x Gregg, Stanley Lee, 23352A. 

Anderson, John Hackett, 23972A. 

Davis, Walter Joseph, 23976A. 

Bannerman, James William, 23980A. 

x Mitz, Eugene Raymond, 23969A. 

X Bastedo, William Gardner, 23989A. 

* Graham, William Ragan, 23994A. 

Fry, Clarence Berger, 23996A. 

Young, Frank Russell, 3d, 24004A. 

x Conklin, James Albert, 23977A. 

x Cole, Ardis Michael, 23973A. 
Culpepper, Burford Wallace, 23978A. 

* Thurnau, Gerald Samuel, 23986A. 

x Bailey, Hugh Dowden, Jr., 23997A. 

Ripley, Robert Alan, 24000A. 
Middlebrooks, Burton Stone, 24002A. 
Taylor, Arthur Kibby, 23992A. 

Nichols, William Mead, 23993A. 

X Holley, Edward Eugene, 23995A. 

Spencer, Edward Lee, Jr., 23998A. 

XOwen, David Hugh, Jr., 23999A. 

XTrauth, Ignatius Charles, Jr., 24001A. 

Griffith, Kenneth Edward, 23975A. 

X Bullard, Nathaniel Grayham, 23982A. 
Carlson, Eric Wilburn, 23985A. 
Leming, Paul Jones, Jr., 23988A. 

XSchmidt, Edwin Victor, Jr., 23966A. 
Webber, Leon Bruce, 23971A. 

Jones, Charles Thomas Vaughn, 23984A. 

Dominguez. Luis Frutoso, 23990A. 

X Young, Durward Dudley, Jr., 23965A. 
Hatfield, William Harold, 23979A. 
Cragin, John Richard, 26616A. 
Smathers, Paul Eugene, 24018A. 

X Hood, Edward Exum, Jr., 24028A. 

XHansrote, Lawrence Shultz, 24012A. 

X Deutsch, Jeffrey Stanton, 24013A. 
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x<Lockamy, Vance Millard, Jr., 24023A. 
Farrar, Howard Ashby, 24024A. 


Cheatham, Daniel Washington, Jr., 24029A. 


x Covington, Richard Edward, 24020A. 
Bultmann, Edward Henry, Jr., 24007A. 
x Zink, David Daniel, 2d, 24006A. 
Baxter, David Alexander, 24009A. 
Harris, Donald Joseph, 24021A, 
<Horras, John Beall, 24025A. 
x Green, William Thomas, 24030A. 
McIntire, Scott Winston, 24005A, 
x Clifford, Donald William, 24011A. 
Wood, John Thurston, 24010A. 
Nelson, Charles Langford, 24016A. 
x Glltner, William Clarence, 24008A. 
x McLean, John Michael, 24017A. 
<Panian, Richard Paul, 24027A. 
Roberts, Lee Walton, 26617A. 
Putnam, James Otis, 24034A. 
X Wingerson, Richard C., 24037A. 
x Jamar, John Woodbridge, 24032A. 
x Welch, Jasper Arthur, Jr., 24042A. 
x Landis, George Richard, 24033A. 
X Burkholder, William Russell, 24036A. 
X Baker, Jay Frank, 24040A. 
XBlack, Gareth Hunt, 24031A. 
Kaye, Charles Forbes, 24035A. 
xX Matthews, Edward Kay, 24039A. 
x Porter, Edwin Henderson, Jr., 2404 1A. 
Beyer, John Herman, 24038A. 
x Widing, Joseph William, Jr., 24053A. 
XElpi, John Daniel, 24057A. 
Morgan, Robert Walter, 24049A. 
X Hastler, Russell Clifford, Jr., 24044A. 
X Eckert, Don Charles, 24050A. 
X Mitchell, James Kenneth, Jr., 24054A. 
x Badgett, Charles Shepard, 3d, 24055A. 
x Thompson, William Albert, Jr., 24058A. 
x Strong, Michael Lincoln, 24063A. 


X Brantley, Raymond Bryant, Jr., 24064A. 


Albright, John Raymond, 24047A. 

x Letourneau, Vernon Roland, 24052A. 

Hull, Rolland Grosvenor, 24056A. 

x Kershaw, Junius Harold, Jr., 24043A. 

x Beaudoin, David King, 24048A. 

Walter, William Chester, 24045A. 

X Brenneman, James Millard, 24046A. 
Douglas, Edward Peter, 24051A. 

xX Dean, William Evans, 24060A. 

x Craven, Joseph Hyer, Jr., 24061A. 
McCallister, Frank Wesley, Jr., 24059A. 
Costin, Mina Patricia, 27034W. 
Kitchens, Ralph Lester, 24093A. 
Schrank, Wilburn Ronold, 27035A. 

x Gomez, Raymond Victor, 24070A. 

Frantz, John Joseph, 24083 A. 

X Cobb, Earnest, 24068A. 

Anderson, Ronald Edson, 24069A. 

X Miller, Ennis Fulton Prospus, 24075A. 

Jameson, William James, 24086A. 

X Morrow, John David, 24087A. 

X Florence, Mitchell Garth, 24092A. 

X Rehbien, Richard Delvine, 23255A. 
Sermon, Thomas Duane, 24073A. 

XSweet, Wayne Anthony, 24077A. 
Graubard, Peter Arthur, 24080A. 
Matasick, Robert Anthony, 24088A. 

X Shissler, Charles Ernest, 24067A. 

XLeestamper, Robert Eugene, 24076A. 

xX Herman, James Henry, 24081A. 

X Grosse, Armin Ernest, 24082A. 

X Balcer, Raymond Loon, 24085A. 

X Sparr, Daniel Beattie, 24066A. 

XStephenson, Claude D., Jr., 24072A. 

X Taylor, Wilford Hall, 24074A. 

XKoonce, James Fitzhugh, 24084A. 
Ortloff, Wayne Dale, 24089A. 

Maxson, Frederick Gordon, 24091A. 

X Doty, Jack Emerson, 24875A. 

X Herbener, Gerald Everett, Jr., 24876A. 

XPayne, Chester James, 24877A. 
Gunst; Richard Austin, 24094 A. 

X Larson, Richard Albert, 24095 A. 

X Burkardt, Edward Adolph, 24097A. 

X Hilden, Jack Gilbert, 24096A. 
Lawrence, Paul Clark, Sr., 25360A. 

XAgre, Oscar William, Jr., 25357A. 
McClintock, Herbert Howard, 25361A. 

XUhl, Charles Wellington, 25363A. 

X DeSchon, Theodore James, 25358A. 

> Ramsdale, Charles Frederick, 26618A. 
Taylor, Harry King, 27036A. 
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Webb, James Cameron, 27337A. 

XDickhaus, Alfred Joseph, 24286A. 
Vise, Bernard, 24277A. 

Oakes, David Logan, 24275A. 
Hoag, Earl Jerome, Jr., 24282A. 

Dupree, Forist Gleaton, 24274A. 
Carter, Leland Wayne, 24272A. 

x Swarts, James Cleon, 24290A. 

Kahler, Richard Eugene, 24289A. 

Hill, Robert Bradford, 24281A. 
Freeman, Frederick Clifton, Jr., 24280A. 
Fullerton, Jerry Edwin, 24287A. 
Malone, James Joseph, 24279A. 

XLemcke, Theodore Foster, 24283A. 

Stratton, Charles Bailey, 24284A. 

Sumner, Bryan, 24285A. 

Walker, Thomas Marshal, 26619A. 
Smith, Fendrick Jefferson, Jr., 27039A. 
Shearer, Lowell Elwin, 27038A. 
Chamblee, Marion Franklin, 27040A. 
Robins, Kenneth Eugene, 27041A. 
Hatfield, Richard Cecil, 24099A. 
Sawhill, Robert Ralston, Jr., 24101A. 
Stanley, Richard Cleve, 27042A. 

* Thompson, John Paul, 24102A. 
Bohren, Theodore Fred, 24103A. 
Cash, James Harvey, 27043A. 
Mitchell, William Royster, 24879A. 
York, Charles Alvin, 26620A. 

x Weed, Gordon Harold, 24169A. 

xX Bradford, Jimmie Lee, 24172A. 

x Massingill, Bobby Joe, 24170A. 

* Kading, Richard Batker, Jr., 24171A. 
Strom, Elmer Lawrence, 27044A. 
Kraus, Douglas Arthur, 27045A. 

x Troutman, Ray Kent, 24178A. 

xX DeLong, Richard Allen, 24176A. 

x Fix, Oliver Wilbur, 24175A. 

X Beveridge, George Graham, 24177A. 
Chambers, Robert Jefferson, 24174A. 
Holway, Warren Arthur, 24882 A. 

X Eaton, Elbridge Perley, Jr., 24881A. 
McCarthy, James Russell, 26621A. 
Geiss, Robert Charles, 27046A. 
McComb, Charles Wight, 24182A. 

xX Poad, William James, 24183A. 

Peerson, Andrew Francis Petrovich, 24180A 
Davis, Clarence Sylvester, Jr., 241?1A. 
Thompson, James Knox, 24298A. 

Schmidt, Clarence Bartle, 24, 24295A. 

X Robinson, Robert Wilson, 24293A. 

X Boyd, William Barringer, 24291A. 
Allan, Karl Christopher, 24296A. 

x Cady, David Alan Edmund, 24297A. 

x Grady, Walter Hazard, 24292 A. 
Singer, William Edmond, 24294A. 

X Walker, Melvin Keith, 24299A. 
Kilbride, Wade Robert, 26623A. 
Thompson, James Leroy, 26624A. 
Stegman, Ralph Leon, 26622A. 
Anderson, Donald Terry, 27047A. 
Johnson, Donald Carl, 27050A. 
Chapman, Albert Edward, Jr., 27049A. 
Franklin, Robert Andrew, 27048A. 

X Harrington, Robert Arthur, 24184A. 
Campbell, William Edward, 27051A. 
Johnson, Julian Crawford, Jr., 27052A. 
Harrison, James William, Jr., 27055A. 
Dresser, Ralph Claude, 27054A. 
Coffman, Carl Keith, 27053A. 
Ohman, Kenneth Dale, 27057A. 
Sullivan, Richard Lawrence, 27056A. 
Obarr, Frederick Counts, 27058A, 
Moore, Brian Girard, 27059A. 

X Blanton, Charles Cleveland, 24300A. 

x Jacobsmeyer, John Henry, Jr., 24305A. 
Goldsby, Arthur Kenneth, Jr., 24303A, 
Bertrand, Richard Ernest, 24304A. 

* German, James Arter, 24301A. 

* Davidson, John, 24302A. 

X Montgomery, Warren Everett, 24306A. 

Lyons, Lewis Melick, 24884A. 

Wise, Lucien David, 26625A. 

Blais, David Edward, 27060A. 
Conaway, Lawrence Yerges, 27061A. 
Marinelli, Peter Anthony, 27063A. 
Stafford, Herman Charles, Jr., 27062A. 
Herzwurm, Ernest John, 27064A. 
Baily, Carl Griffith, 27066A. 

Burns, Curtis Marklyn, 27067A. 
Greif, Arthur George, Jr., 27065A. 
Dennis, Howell Anderson, 27069A, 
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Cantrell, Wayne Edward, 27068A. 
Comeau, Paul Theodore, 27070A. 
Thomas, John Paul, 26626A. 

Reyes, Raymond, Victor, Jr., 27071A. 
Harr, Minnis Charles, 24608A. 
Probst, Gerald Grahm, 24607A. 

xX Latham, Edward Gillespie, Jr., 26627A. 
Culp, James William, 27072A. 
Brumfield, Richard Clayton, 27073A. 
Gilk, Frank Edward, 27074A. 
Hillebrandt, Leonard Gordon, Jr., 24888A. 
Strong, Lowell Martin, 24889A. 

XBerkman, William Worrall, 24887A. 
Clark, Norman Johnson, 27075A. 

X Callaway, Edward Pierce, 24621A. 

XCooper, John Raymond, 24622A. 
March, Donald Ross, 24890A. 

XSuggs, Jack Wofford, 24891A. 

Gale, Mark David, 27076A. 
Lambert, Joseph Karl, 27077A. 
Hansen, John, 27078A. 

Stahl, David Whittingham, 27079A. 
Coverdale, Robert Frederick, 27081A. 
DeMent, Kenneth Park, 27080A. 

X Saunders, James Woodward, Jr., 25369A. 

Bubba, Lawrence Frank, 25368A. 

xKillgore, James Alvan, 24623A. 

x Carpenter, Robert Thomas, 24625A. 

* Branson, Dean Howell, 24893A. 
Schultz, Robert Augie, 25644A. 

XStehlin, Joseph Charles, Jr., 25692A. 
Crosby, Mary Lavinia, 27083W. 
Beverly, Chester Arthur, Jr., 27082A. 
Zaworski, Donald Lewis, 24911A. 

Dodson, Jerome Roger, Jr., 24905A. 

x James, James Kendall, 24899A. 

* Harmer, Torr Wagner, Jr., 24906A. 

x Plaster, Larry Egbert, 24896A. 

Henderson, Martin Fick, 24907A. 
Allen, Nelson, 24897A. 

Allison, Glen Wesley, 24894A. 

x Jacobus, Frederick Billings, 24902A. 
Schramm, Joseph Vincent, 24908A. 

x Sweet, Cyrus Bardeen, 3d, 24910A. 

X Boyden, Robert Winfield, 24903A. 

* Clay. Ted Norris, 24898A. 

X McClelland, James Norman, 24900A. 

X McIntire, Daniel Stuart, Jr., 24895A, 
Montgomery, Marshall Adam, Jr., 25370A. 

Finnegan, Francis Patrick, Jr., 24901A. 
Howard, Joe Ed, 27084A. 

Keebaugh, Eldon Lee, 27087A. 
Slater, Robert Thomas, 27085A. 
Williams, Conrad Ivan, 27086A. 
Washburn, Troy Nelson, 24624A. 
Mills, Billy James, 24626A. 

XAikman, James Howard, 25372A. 
Sprehe, Forrest Dale, 25373A. 
Schwartz, Douglas Milton, 27088A, 
Barnes, Jere Leigh, 24912A. 

Hartman, Sammy Lee, 24913A. 
Bird, Ronald Arthur, 27089A. 
NURSE 

X Schooley, Mildred Francis, 24257W. 

X Collavo, LaVerne Martha, 24259W. 

x Momrow, Esther Mildred, 24258 W. 
(Note.—Dates of rank of all officers nomi- 

nated for promotion will be determined by 

the Secretary of the Air Force.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 20 (legislative day of 
May 2), 1955: 

THE NORTH ÅTLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 
AND EUROPEAN REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Howard F. Vultee, of New Jersey, to be 

Director, Office of Economic Affairs, United 

States mission to the North Atlantic Treaty 

Organization and European regional organi- 

zations, 

In THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of section 504 of the Officer Per- 


sonnel Act of 1947 to be assigned to a posi- 
tion of importance and responsibility desig- 
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nated by the President under subsection (b) 
of section 504, in rank as follows: 

Lt. Gen. Williston Birkhimer Palmer, 
012246, Army of the United States (major 
general, U. S. Army), in the rank of general. 


IN THE REGULAR ARMY OP THE UNITED STATES 


The nominations of Gilbert G. Ackroyd and 
748 other officers for promotion in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of sections 502 and 509 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947, which were 
confirmed today, were received by the Senate 
on May 5, 1955, and may be found in full in 
the Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date, under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning with the name of 
Gilbert G. Ackroyd, which appears on page 
4897, and ending with the name of William 
J. Winter, Jr., which is shown on page 4900. 


IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The nominations of Malcolm H. Sawyer 
and 427 other officers for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grades indicated, 
which were confirmed today, were received 
by the Senate on May 11, 1955, and may be 
found in full in the Senate proceedings of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that date, un- 
der the caption “Nominations,” beginning 
with the name of Malcolm H. Sawyer, which 
appears on page 5191, and ending with the 
name of Charles O. Hopingardner, which ap- 
pears on page 5193. 


In THE NAVY AND IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following groups of nominations for 
appointment in the Navy or in the Marine 
Corps, were confirmed today: 

The nominations of Ralph J. Grutsch, Jr., 
and 214 other officers for appointment in the 
Navy and Marine Corps, were received by the 
Senate on May 5, 1955, and may be found in 
the Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date, under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning with the name of 
Ralph J. Grutsch, Jr., which appears on page 
4900, and ending with the name of Willem 
bea also appearing on page 4900; 
an 

The nominations of Albert L. Abdon and 
4,717 other officers for appointment in the 
Navy and Marine Corps, were received by the 
Senate on May 13, 1955, and may be found in 
the Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date, under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning with the name of 
Albert L. Abdon, which is shown on page 
6330, and ending with the name of Adolph 
Ziegler, appearing on page 6340. 


SENATE 


Monpay, May 23, 1955 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 2, 
1955) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Carl Walter Berner, D. D., pastor 
of Faith Lutheran Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, whose name is holy, 
whose wisdom perfect, and whose love 
constant, we magnify and praise Thee 
for the multitude of Thy mercies upon 
our people—Thy blessings in field and 
factory, in homes and offices, in church 
and state. 

Most of all do we acknowledge in hum- 
ble thanksgiving the gift of Thy divine 
Gospel whereby our hearts and minds 
are filled with the peace that passeth all 
understanding. 

Enable us in trust and confidence to 
walk upon that costly bridge built in the 
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grace of our divine Saviour, who resolved 
the difference between Thy holiness and 
our unholiness. 

Let Thy richest benediction rest upon 
this assembly and the high purpose 
which it serves. Endow Thy servants 
with wisdom, that we may do our work 
as a stewardship and a divine vocation, 
so that in all things Thy will be done and 
Thy work established. 

These petitions we ask in the name 
and to the glory of our divine Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, who with Thee and the 
Holy Ghost lives and reigns, one God 
forever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, May 20, 1955, was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
which is considering the Salk vaccine 
problem, be permitted to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be a morning hour for the presen- 
tation of petitions and memorials, the 
introduction of bills, and the transaction 
of other routine business, subject to the 
usual 2-minute limitation on statements. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Morning business is in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY 
JUSTICE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
EMPLOYMENT OF A RETIRED NAVAL OFFICER IN 

CONNECTION WITH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITIONS 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to permit a retired officer of the Navy 
to be employed in a command status in con- 
nection with Antarctic expeditions (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

REPORT ON STOCKPILING PROGRAM 


A letter from the Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the stockpiling program, for the 
period July 1 to December 31, 1954 (with an 
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accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIWENCE FILED BY CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders granting the applica- 
tions for permanent residence filed by cer- 
tain aliens, together with a statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
each alien, and the reasons for granting such 
applications (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“Joint Resolution 56 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact legislation deepening the connecting 
channels in the Great Lakes in order to 
provide the full benefits of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway project 


“Whereas the United States of America and 
the Dominion of Canada are now construct- 
ing the St. Lawrence Seaway project, sched- 
uled for completion in 1959, which will open 
the ports of the State of Wisconsin to deep- 
draft ocean navigation, with great benefits 
to Wisconsin port communities, to this State, 
and to the entire Nation; and 

“Whereas the St. Lawrence Seaway project 
will bring 27-foot navigation only to Lake 
Erie and in order to bring the full benefits 
of the project to the ports of Lake Huron, 
Lake Michigan, and Lake Superior, the con- 
necting channels of the Great Lakes in the 
Detroit River, St. Clair River, St. Mary's 
River, and the Straits of Mackinac will re- 
quire deepening and improvement; and 

“Whereas the deepening of Great Lakes 
shipping channels is timely and necessary 
to permit full utilization of the many large 
freight carriers which have been placed in 
service on the Great Lakes in recent years, 
representing an investment of several hun- 
dred million dollars, and which vessels now 
cannot operate at full capacity due to limi- 
tations of depth in connecting channels; and 

“Whereas deepening the connecting chan- 
nels of the Great Lakes will add to the effi- 
ciency of lake and ocean shipping and will 

great economic benefit to the com- 
merce of the Great Lakes, the Middle West, 
and of the entire Nation; and 

“Whereas such improvement would be 
consistent with a worldwide trend toward 
deep-draft shipping and would be consistent 
with Federal projects for the deepening of 
seaboard harbors at many localities; and 

“Whereas authorizing and appropriating 
legislation for this purpose should be given 
high priority so that the improvement of 
Great Lakes connecting channels may be 
completed to coincide with the completion 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway project: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the assembly 
concurring), That the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin hereby memorializes the 
Congress of the United States for the early 
enactment of legislation to authorize the 
deepening of the Great Lakes connecting 
channels and to appropriate funds for that 
purpose; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Wisconsin be requested to 
use their best efforts to secure the passage 
of such authorizing and appropriating legis- 
lation by the 84th Congress; and be it fur- 
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“Resolved, That properly attested copies 
of this resolution be transmitted to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; to the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army; to each House of Con- 
gress; and to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 

“W. P. KNOWLEs, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate, 
“MARK CATLIN, Jr., 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“ARTHUR L. MAY, 

“Chief Clerk of the Assembly.” 


Three joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Joint Resolution 39 


“Joint resolution requesting Congress to au- 
thorize the amendment of certain patents 
of Government lands containing restric- 
tions as to use of such lands 


“Whereas the 82d and 83d Congresses have 
enacted legislation liberalizing the restric- 
tions on the sale of Territorial public lands 
for commercial uses, thus evidencing an in- 
tent to expand the commercial use of land 
in the Territory; and 

“Whereas patents conveying certain for- 
mer public lands contain restrictions limit- 
ing the use of such lands for residence and 
eleemosynary purposes; and 

“Whereas due to changed conditions in the 
area surrounding such lands, restrictions in 
many instances prevent the lands from 
being developed to their highest and best use 
as business lots, thereby working a hardship 
on the owners thereof: Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
authorize the Commissioner of Public Lands, 
with the concurrence of the Governor, to 
amend such land patents by removing the 
conditions therein restricting the use of such 
lands for residence or eleemosynary purposes, 
so that the lands will be free of any such 
encumbrances: Provided, however, No such 
restriction shall be removed in patents con- 
veying an area in excess of one-half acre: 
and provided further, That in the opinion 
of the Commissioner the surrounding area in 
which such lands are located has sufficiently 
changed to warrant such action. 

“Sec. 2. Duly certified copies of this joint 
resolution shall be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii. 

“Src. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 17th day of May 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 

“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 

“Joint Resolution 43 
“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 

the United States to amend section 73 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act to authorize 
the Commissioner of Public Lands to sell 
residence lots without further notice or 
auction after 6 months after said lots were 
first offered for sale 


“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawati: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
amend section 73 (1) of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act substantially as set forth in the 
following form of bill: 

A bill to amend section 73 (1) of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act 

He it enacted, ete.— 

“ ‘SECTION 1. The portion of the first pro- 
viso of section 73 (1) of the Hawaiian Or- 
ganic Act which reads That the commis- 
sioner shall, with the approval of said board, 
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sell to any citizen of the United States, or to 
any person who has legally declared his 
intention to become a citizen, for residence 
purposes lots and tracts, not exceeding 3 
acres in area:“ is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

That the commissioner shall, with the 
approval of said board, sell to any citizen of 
the United States, or to any person who has 
legally declared his intention to become a 
citizen for residence purposes lots and tracts, 
not exceeding 3 acres in area; but any lot 
not sold after public auction, or sold and 
forfeited, or any lot or part thereof sur- 
rendered with the consent of the commis- 
sioner, which is authorized, may be disposed 
of upon application at no less than the ad- 
vertised price without further public notice 
or auction but after a 6 months’ period fol- 
lowing the auction, only upon reappraisal 
and at the price of the reappraised value, if it 
be greater than the original price at the 
auction.” 

“ ‘Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on and 
after the date of its approval.’ 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be transmitted to the President 
of the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii. 

“Src. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 19th day of May 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


“Joint Resolution 45 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to waive certain restric- 
tions with respect to exchanges of public 
lands for emergency relief to distressed 
persons in Puna, T. H. 


“Whereas recent volcanic activity in the 
district of Puna, county of Hawaii, T. H., has 
desolated many acres of heretofore produc- 
tive farm lands; and 

“Whereas unlike other catastrophic events 
which befall lands and render them only 
temporarily unproductive, lands inundated 
by flowing lava are rendered totally worth- 
less for thousands of years; and 

“Whereas there is little or no privately 
owned land in or about the district of Puna, 
T. H., available for purchase by those per- 
sons whose lands have been so destroyed; 
and 

“Whereas there are substantial acreages of 
public lands within and adjacent to the 
said district of Puna, T. H., which can be 
exchanged for lands destroyed by volcanic 
activity: Now, therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States is hereby respectfully requested to 
enact suitable legislation to direct the land 
commissioner of the Territory of Hawaii to 
exchange public lands within or adjacent to 
the district of Puna, county of Hawaii, T. H., 
for lands destroyed by volcanic activity oc- 
curring during March and April 1955, such 
exchange to be of lands of comparable value 
and area immediately prior to the time of 
destruction, any provision in the Hawaiian 
Organic Act in limitation of such authority 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“Sec. 2. Duly certified copies of this reso- 
lution shall be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, President of the Senate, 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, to the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United States, 
and to the Delegate to Congress from Ha- 
waii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 20th day of May 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii,” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Joint Resolution 41 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States of America to author- 
ize the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, to send its 
representative to Hawaii to investigate 
the possibility of setting up a rural elec- 
trification cooperative under the Rural 
Electrification Administration to serve 
areas without electricity in the county of 
Hawaii 


“Whereas there exists in the county of 
Hawaii considerable areas suitable for home- 
sites and agricultural purposes not now 
served by electric power lines; and 

“Whereas the productive development of 
such homesites and agricultural lands is 
hampered by the nonavailability of elec- 
tricity; and 

“Whereas the United States Government, 
under the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, has provided for the creation of rural 
electrification cooperatives, and appropriated 
loan funds to be used in supplying electricity 
to such areas; and 

“Whereas it is felt that the county of 
Hawaii does qualify for the benefits adminis- 
tered by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration; and 

“Whereas the county of Hawaii has never 
previously benefited from said funds: Now, 
therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to authorize the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration to send its representa- 
tive to Hawaii to investigate the possibility 
of setting up a rural electrification coopera- 
tive under the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration to serve areas without electricity in 
the county of Hawail. 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
the Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, and to the Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 18th day of May A. D. 
1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 

“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“Joint Resolution 42 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to 
provide that the proceeds of sales of real 
property owned by estates, trusts, and in- 
dividuals where owned by said estates, 
trusts, or individuals for 10 consecutive 
years prior to said sale or sales be taxed 
for Federal income-tax purposes as capital 
gains and not as ordinary income 
“Whereas large tracts of land in the Ter- 

ritory of Hawaii are owned by estates and 

trusts, and individuals who may have in- 
herited said lands; and 
“Whereas it is to the best interests of this 

Territory that these lands be subdivided and 

sold in fee simple to the purchasers thereof; 

and 

“Whereas the owners of said lands desire 
to cooperate with the Government housing 
programs and otherwise to make available 
said lands to small-home owners but are pre- 
vented from so doing in the majority of in- 
stances because the owners of said lands on 
subdivision and sale might be taxed on the 
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proceeds thereof for Federal income tax as 
ordinary income: Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby requested to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code, or by 
other appropriate legislation, to provide that 
where real property has been owned for a 
period of not less than 10 years consecu- 
tively prior to any sale thereof by any estate, 
trust, or individual, that on any sale of said 
real property, whether by subdivision or oth- 
erwise, the proceeds of said sale or sales shall 
be taxable for Federal income-tax purposes 
as a capital gain, or gains, and not as ordi- 
nary income. 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this joint reso- 
lution shall be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect upon its approval. 

“Approved this 19th day of May A. D. 1955. 

“SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF GREER’S FERRY 
PROJECT, ARKANSAS—CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION OF ARKANSAS 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 28, which was adopted by the 
60th General Assembly of the State of 
Arkansas earlier this year. 

The resolution petitions Congress to 
provide funds for the planning and con- 
struction of the Greer’s Ferry project on 
the White River in Arkansas. I know 
that other Members of the Arkansas 
delegation join me in urging that Mem- 
bers give favorable consideration to this 
project when the civil functions bill is 
taken up in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, under the 
rule, the concurrent resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Public Works, as 
follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 28 


Whereas the flood- control program of the 
United States has saved much of the land in 
various areas for productive purposes; and 

Whereas, said flood-control program has 
also greatly aided in the elimination of the 
dangers of overflow and the destruction of 
crops and various other properties in such 
areas, thereby increasing the productive- 
ness of such areas and protecting the welfare 
of the United States; and 

Whereas there is great need for additional 
electrical power in the vicinity of the Greer's 
Ferry and for the expansion of existing fa- 
cilities for distribution of such power; and 

Whereas there has been considerable 
progress made in the development of the 
White River Basin; and 

Whereas additional dams are needed for 
the development of the White River Basin; 
and 

Whereas the general comprehensive plan 
for flood control and other purposes for the 
White River Basin, approved by the Flood 
Control Act of June 28, 1938, as amended, was 
modified to provide for the generation of 
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power in conjunction with flood control at 
the Greer's Ferry Reservoir; and 

Whereas Greer's Ferry Reservoir has been 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States as recommended by the United States 
engineers; and 

Whereas there was $30,000 included in the 
President’s budget message for planning for 
the Greer’s Ferry project: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 60th General Assembly of the State 
of Arkansas (the Senate concurring therein): 

SECTION 1. That we urge the Congress of 
the United States to give careful considera- 
tion to the importance of the Greer's Ferry 
project. 

Sec. 2. That the Congress of the United 
States be, and is hereby respectfully request- 
ed to provide sufficient appropriation to 
initiate the construction of Greer’s Ferry 
Dam and Reservoir. 

Sec. 3. That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded, or delivered by an official repre- 
sentative to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States 
representing the State of Arkansas, 

ZANTON GORDON, 
President of Senate. 
CHARLES F. SMITH, 
Speaker of the House. 
ORVAL E. FAUBUS, 
Governor. 
Marcu 4, 1955. 


THE TREATYMAKING POWER 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF UTAH 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorpD, a joint resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Utah, 
favoring the enactment of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, relating to the treaty- 
making power. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 3 


Joint resolution of the 31st Legislature of 
the State of Utah reaffirming its support 
of the Bricker amendment and again 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States by pass- 
ing Senate Joint Resolution 1 of the 83d 
Congress, Ist session, as proposed by Sena- 
tor BRICKER 
Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Utah (both houses concurring 

therein): 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Utah by joint resolution, passed December 
14, 1953, memorialized the Congress of the 
United States to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to treaties and known as the Bricker 
amendment; and 

Whereas the problems requiring such an 
amendment still exist: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we do affirm the joint reso- 
lution of December 14, 1953, and again peti- 
tion and memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States by 
passing the following amendment: 


“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty which 
conflicts with this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect. 

“Sec. 2. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
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through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty. 

“Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to reg- 
ulate all executive and other agreements 
with any foreign power or international or- 
ganization. All such agreements shall be 
subject to the limitations imposed on 
treaties by this article. 

“Sec. 4. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

“Sec. 5. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion”; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted forthwith to the President of 
the United States, United States Senate, 
House of Representatives, and each congres- 
sional delegate from the State of Utah. 


ALTERNATIVE METHOD OF AMEND- 
ING THE CONSTITUTION—CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION OF GEOR- 
GIA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of Georgia, relating to an alternative 
method of amending the Constitution of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 

to call a convention for the purpose 

of submitting for ratification an amend- 

ment to the Constitution of the United 

States, so as to provide an alternative 

method of amending the Constitution of 
the United States 


Whereas recognition of the sovereign status 
of the several States requires that the Con- 
stitution of the United States be made sub- 
ject to amendment in a more direct manner 
befitting that status, that is to say, without 
the intervention of Congress: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the General 
Assembly of Georgia respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to call a con- 
vention for the purpose of proposing the fol- 
lowing article as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States in lieu of 
article V: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Section 1. The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or on the application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several States 
shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments; or the legislature of any State, 
whenever two-thirds of each house shall 
deem it necessary, may propose amendments 
to this Constitution by transmitting to the 
Secretary of State of the United States and 
to the secretary of state of each of the sev- 
eral States a certified copy of the resolution 
proposing the amendment, which shall be 
deemed submitted to the several States for 
ratification when certified copies of resolu- 
tions of the legislatures of any 12 of the 
several States by two-thirds of each house 
shall have been so transmitted concurring in 
the proposal of such amendment; which, in 
any case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of this Constitution when rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
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several States: Provided, That no State, with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. 

“Sec. 2. The act of proposal, concurrence 
in a proposal, or ratification of an amend- 
ment, shall not be revocable. 

“Sec. 3. A proposal of an amendment by 
a State shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been so concurred in within 7 years 
from the date of the proposal. A proposed 
amendment shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been so ratified within 15 years 
from the date of its submission, or shorter 
period as may be prescribed in the resolu- 
tion proposing the amendment. 

“Sec. 4. Controversies respecting the valid- 
ity of an amendment shall be justiciable and 
shall be determined by the exercise of the 
judicial power of the United States.” 

Resolved further, That such amendment 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution of the United States 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States; 

Resolved further, That as the power of the 
sovereign States to propose amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States by 
convention under article V has never been 
exercised and no precedent exists for the 
calling or holding of such convention, the 
State of Georgia hereby declares the follow- 
ing basic principles with respect thereto: 
That the power of the sovereign States to 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
under article V is absolute; that the power 
of the sovereign States to propose amend- 
ments to the Constitution by convention un- 
der article V is absolute; that the power of 
the sovereign States extends over such con- 
vention and the scope and control thereof 
and that it is within their sovereign power 
to prescribe whether such convention shall 
be general or shall be limited to the pro- 
posal of a specified amendment or of amend- 
ments in a specified field; that the exercise 
by the sovereign States of their power to 
require the calling of such convention con- 
templates that the applications of the sev- 
eral States for such convention shall pre- 
scribe the scope thereof and the essential 
provisions for holding the same; that the 
scope of such convention and the provisions 
for holding the same are established in and 
by the applications therefor by the legisla- 
tures of the two-thirds majority of the sev- 
eral States required by article V to call the 
same, and that it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to call such convention in conformity 
therewith; that such convention is without 
power to transcend, and the delegates to such 
convention are without power to act except 
within the limitations and provisions so pre- 
scribed; 

Resolved further, That such convention 
shall be called and held in conformity with 
the following limitations and provisions, and 
that the Congress, in the call for such con- 
vention, hereby is requested to and shall 
prescribe: 

(1) That such convention shall be held in 
the city of Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, on the first Monday of the first 
December following transmission to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States of applications 
for such convention by the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States and, in honor 
of the Nation’s founders and for invocation, 
shall convene at Constitution Hall, at Inde- 
pendence Square, at the hour of 10 o’clock in 
the morning of such day, and thereupon ad- 
journ to more commodious quarters within 
said city for session as the convention shall 
determine; 

(2) That the several States shall have 
equal suffrage at such convention; that each 
of the several States shall be entitled to 3 
delegates thereat and that each of such dele- 
gates shall be entitled to 1 vote; that the 
delegates to such convention from the sev- 
eral States shall be the highest officer of the 
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senate and the highest officer of the house 
of representatives of their respective legis- 
latures at the time of such convention, ex- 
cept that in States where the lieutenant gov- 
ernor is president of the senate, the presi- 
dent of the senate pro tempore, or other 
highest officer from the membership of the 
senate shall be such delegate from the senate, 
and in States having a unicameral legislature 
the 2 highest officers of its legislature shall 
be such delegates, which 2 delegates in 
each of the several States shall jointly desig- 
nate a citizen of such State at large who 
shall be the third delegate from such State 
to such convention; that in case of a vacancy 
in the office of any delegate during such con- 
vention, not otherwise filled pursuant to law 
or by legislative act or as herein provided, 
such vacancy shall be filled by the governor 
of such State from the senate or house of its 
legislature or the State at large, respectively, 
as the case may be; that during such vacancy 
and during the absence of a delegate from 
the floor of the convention the delegates 
present from such State shall be empowered 
to exercise the vote of the absent delegate or 
delegates from such State; that the legisla- 
ture of any State may choose its delegates to 
such convention, other than hereinabove 
designated, in which case the delegates so 
chosen shall be certified to the convention 
by the secretary of state of such State and 
shall constitute the delegates of such State 
at such convention in lieu of the delegates 
otherwise hereinabove designated. 

(3) That such convention shall be limited 
and restricted specifically to the considera- 
tion and proposal of such amendment to 
article V, the choosing of officers and adop- 
tion of rules of procedure for the conduct of 
such convention and the maintenance of 
order thereat, the determination of any issue 
respecting the seating of delegates, adjourn- 
ment from day to day and to a day certain 
and from place to place within said city as 
may be convenient, and adjournment sine 
die; and such convention shall not be held 
for any other purpose nor have any other 
power, and the delegates thereto shall have 
no power other than within the limitations 
herein prescribed; 

(4) That a permanent record shall be made 
of the proceedings of such convention, which 
shall be certified by the secretary of the con- 
vention, the original of which shall be placed 
in the Library of Congress and printed copies 
of which shall be transmitted to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress, to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, and to each house of the legislature 
and to the secretary of state of each of the 
several States; 

(5) That the powers of such convention 
shall be exercisable by the States, represented 
at such convention by duly constituted 
delegates thereat, by majority vote of the 
States present and voting on such proposal, 
and not otherwise; 

Resolved further, That this application 
shall constitute a continuing application for 
such convention under article V of the Con- 
stitution of the United States until the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several 
States shall have made like applications and 
such convention shall have been called and 
held in conformity therewith, unless the 
Congress itself propose such amendment 
within the time and the manner herein 
provided; 

Resolved further, That proposal of such 
amendment by the Congress and its sub- 
mission for ratification to the legislatures 
of the several States in the form of the ar- 
ticle hereinabove specifically set forth, at any 
time prior to 60 days after the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the several States shall have 
made application for such convention, shall 
render such convention unnecessary and the 
same shall not be held; otherwise such con- 
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vention shall be called and held in con- 
formity with such applications; 

Resolved further, That as this application 
under article V of the Constitution of the 
United States is the exercise of a funda- 
mental power of the sovereign States under 
the Constitution of the United States, it is 
requested that receipt of this application by 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States be offi- 
cially noted and duly entered upon their 
respective records, and that the full context 
of this resolution be published in the official 
publication of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the Congress; and 

Resolver further, That certified copies of 
this resolution be transmitted forthwith to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, to each 
Senator and Representative in the Congress 
from this State, and to the Secretary of 
State of the United States, and to each 
house of the legislature and to the secretary 
of state of each of the several States, attest- 
ing the adoption of this resolution by the 
legislature of this State. 

Approved March 3, 1955. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GOLDWATER, from the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 55. A bill to authorize the acceptance 
on behalf of the United States of the con- 
veyance and release by the Aztec Land & 
Cattle Co., Ltd., of its right, title, and in- 
terest in lands within the Coconino and Sit- 
greaves National Forests, in the State of 
Arizona, and the payment to said company 
of the value of such lands, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 369). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 516. A bill to amend the act of July 3, 
1952, relating to research in the develop- 
ment and utilization of saline waters; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 370). 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H. J. Res. 310. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 371). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 4725. A bill to repeal sections 452 
and 462 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954; with amendments (Rept. No. 372). 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR WESTERN 
LAND BOUNDARY FENCE PROJ- 
ECT—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, I report favorably, with- 
out amendment, the bill (S. 76) author- 
izing appropriations for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
western land boundary fence project, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 373) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my name may be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill the next 
time it is printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the name of the Senator from 
Arizona will be added as additional co- 
sponsor of the bill. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Frank A. Southard, Jr., of New York, to be 
United States Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund; and 

Andrew Downey Orrick, of California, to 
be a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 5, 1957, vice Ralph H. Demm- 
ler, resigned. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive B, 84th Congress, Ist session, a 
convention on Great Lakes fisheries between 
the United States and Canada, signed at 
Washington on September 10, 1954; without 
reservation (Exec. Rept. No. 7). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 2038. A bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, in order to eliminate the 6- 
percent differential applying to certain bids 
of Pacific coast shipbuilders; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 2039. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease any unassigned lands 
on the Colorado River Indian Reservation, 
Ariz., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

S. 2040. A bill for the relief of Shiu-Ming 
Fok; and 

S. 2041. A bill for the relief of Elisabeta 
Drugoci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS (for himself and 
Mr. Durr): 

S. 2042. A bill to restore the Jurisdiction of 
the district courts in certain civil actions 
brought against the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 2043. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to transfer the control of 
certain land in Oregon to the Secretary of 
the Army, to provide for the relocation of 
certain Indians residing on lands required 
by the United States for the construction of 
the Dalles Dam project on the Columbia 
River, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2044. A bill to amend section 11 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 2045. A bill to amend the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LEHMAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF HOUSING ACT OF 
1937 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
providing for amendments to the Hous- 
ing Act, to provide, among other things, 
for authorization for the construction of 
135,000 units of public housing annually 
for the next 2 years. I ask unanimous 
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consent that I may speak on the bill in 
excess of the 2 minutes allowed under 
the order which has been entered.. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from New York may 
proceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Housing Subcommittee, 
which is about to go into executive ses- 
sion on housing legislation, I shall move 
to insert the provisions I have just intro- 
duced into any housing bill which our 
subcommittee reports. In the face of 
the facts recently presented to our sub- 
committee, my proposal for a public 
housing program of 135,000 units annu- 
ally is a modest one. Any authorization 
of less would fall far short of providing 
the housing that must be provided for 
the low-income groups in our population. 

The administration’s public housing 
program has been, and continues to be, 
a cruel and heartbreaking joke. 

Our Housing Subcommittee, Mr. 
President, has just finished 2 weeks of 
intensive hearings on proposed housing 
legislation, including S. 1800, the admin- 
istration’s omnibus bill. 

The administration bill makes some 
needed technical changes in our present 
housing legislation, but makes no strik- 
ing advances in the housing field. It 
contains no new ideas, to speak of. It is 
of little help in meeting the need for 
middle-income housing. It is of no help 
as far as low-income housing is con- 
cerned. 

I have listened to the witnesses, in- 
cluding the administration’s spokesmen 
and experts on housing. We have had 
other experts too—the outstanding non- 
governmental experts in the housing 
field. Asa result of this testimony, Iam 
introducing this bill, which is a truly 
modest reflection of expert opinion on 
the need for housing for the low-income 
groups of our country. 

This proposed legislation would also, 
Mr. President, meet a few other critical 
needs, such as housing for elderly mar- 
ried couples and for single elderly per- 
sons, although separate amendments to 
meet such needs are already pending 
before our subcommittee. 

I want to emphasize, however, that in 
my judgment, we do need a very fresh 
and new approach to the whole housing 
problem. What we have now is a se- 
ries of stimulations, promotions, and 
thinly disguised subsidies for the con- 
struction of new housing, and the reha- 
bilitation of old, but no overall housing 
plan to insure that the housing that is 
being built is housing that meets the 
national need. There is no real planning 
ahead in our housing program. 

But the formulation of housing legis- 
lation which goes to the root of the prob- 
lem, and effectively deals with it, is an 
undertaking which will require some pro- 
longed study and careful thought. I 
hope our subcommittee can perform this 
function in the months ahead. I hope 
we can come up with a real plan and a 
real program. But we face a deadline 
now—the expiration of the public-hous- 
ing authorization on June 30 of this 
year. So we must pass some kind of a 
bill within the next few weeks. 
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Mr. President, when the Housing Act 
of 1954 was approved by the Senate last 
year, I voted against it. My negative 
vote was based on the public-housing 
features of that bill. They were a snare 
and a delusion. 

The number of units authorized, 
35,000, was ridiculously inadequate. But 
even that drop in the bucket of public 
housing was hedged in with restrictions 
and limitations whose intent, I said at 
the time, could be none other than to 
kill all public housing. 

The testimony before our committee 
this year demonstrated clearly that my 
fears had been fully justified. Do you 
know how many public-housing units 
were actually started under the terms 
of the 1954 act? Two hundred—two 
hundred units—less than one fair-sized 
apartment house—for the whole coun- 
try, in an entire year. 

In the course of the hearings, it was 
stated—authoritatively, I believe—that 
our current need for public housing runs 
between 200,000 and 500,000 units a 
year. 

How long can we afford to neglect the 
urgent needs of literally millions of our 
people of low income—minority groups 
and others—who must live in miserable 
slums? These millions, now living in 
crowded, substandard, unsanitary condi- 
tions, cannot help but reflect these con- 
stantly deteriorating influences. Crime 
and juvenile delinquency cannot be ma- 
terially reduced until the conditions 
which stimulate such aberrations are 
eradicated. Foremost among such con- 
ditions are the slums—breeding places of 
crime and disease. 

There is no available remedy for this 
situation other than Federal aid for pub- 
lic housing. Although overall housing 
construction by so-called private enter- 
prise is proceeding at an alltime high 
rate of about 1,300,000 units a year, none 
of this new housing is within the means 
of low-income groups. 

Nor can these low-income families 
benefit by the trickle-down method, for 
our housing needs are so great that even 
our high building rate is not sufficient 
to reduce the number of families forced 
to live in substandard housing. 

Our low-income groups, far from ben- 
efiting from the high construction rate, 
are actually experiencing increasing dif- 
ficulty in finding adequate housing. Pri- 
vate builders simply cannot serve our 
low-income families’ housing needs. 
Therefore the communities must or- 
ganize and provide public-housing pro- 
grams as they have done for years, and 
the Federal Government must continue 
to help finance and underwrite such pro- 
grams. 

The administration, however, in its 
bill (S. 1800), proposes to continue the 
unworkable public-housing provisions of 
the Housing Act of 1954, for a token pro- 
gram of 35,000 units a year. Even if 
35,000 units had been actually started 
this year instead of the incredible figure 
of only 200 units, such a program would 
still be only a pale reflection of the ac- 
tual need. The District of Columbia 
needs almost that many, right here in 
the shadow of the Capitol. 

The proposed legislation would au- 
thorize 135,000 public-housing units a 
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year for the next 2 years. The 135,000 
units proposed is not enough, in my 
judgment, but I chose it in a spirit of 
compromise. This is the figure Congress 
authorized in the 1949 act which pro- 
vided for 810,000 units to be built over a 
6-year period. The proposed authori- 
zation of 135,000 units is less than 10 
percent of our annual level of private 
construction. The late Senator Robert 
Taft strongly supported the assumption 
that our public-housing rate should be 
at least 10 percent of our private con- 
struction rate. 

The proposed legislation also would 
eliminate the unworkable provisions of 
the 1954 act which have, in fact, com- 
pletely killed our public-housing pro- 
gram. The Housing Administrator testi- 
fied in our recent hearings, as did others, 
that the limitations of that act which 
required a community to have a slum- 
clearance program underway before it 
could receive public-housing aid, were 
a major cause of the failure of the pub- 
lic-housing program this year. Many 
communities cannot afford a slum-clear- 
ance program but desperately need pub- 
lic housing. In some communities pub- 
lic housing would meet the total slum- 
clearance needs. Furthermore, the need 
for public housing goes beyond the need 
to eradicate slums, and many persons re- 
quire such housing even though they are 
not displaced by slum-clearance proj- 
ects. 

In many localities there will be no 
public housing for years if public-housing 
construction must await the launching 
of an urban redevelopment or slum- 
clearance program. Therefore, if we 
are to have a public-housing program, it 
must be on its own merits, not as a step- 
child of urban redevelopment and slum 
clearance. 

For these reasons, this proposal re- 
moves the provisions of the 1954 act 
which tie public housing to slum clear- 
ance and urban dedevelopment. 

This proposed legislation would also 
give recognition, for the first time in our 
public-housing program, to the needs of 
elderly married couples and elderly 
single persons. It removes some pres- 
ent restrictions on housing for elderly 
married couples. It allows single el- 
derly persons, heretofore excluded, to 
qualify for public housing. They are 
given a preference for admission to the 
public-housing units, but for no more 
than 10 percent of the units in any com- 
munity. This limitation is necessary 
until we have some experience with this 
new addition to our public-housing pro- 
gram. As our experience develops, Iam 
hopeful that the limitation may be ad- 
justed. 

I am hopeful that my proposal will 
receive favorable consideration by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and 
that it will be enacted into law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an analysis of the bill, along 
with the text of the bill, be printed in 
the REcorp at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and anal- 
ysis will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2045) to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, and for other 
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purposes, introduced by Mr. LEHMAN, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 2 of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “solely” in the second 
sentence of paragraph (1) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(i)”, and by inserting before 
the period at the end of such sentence a 
comma and the following: “and (ii) for 
aged single persons whose net annual in- 
come at the time of admission does not ex- 
ceed five times the annual rental (includ- 
ing the value or cost to them of water, elec- 
tricity, gas, other heating and cooking fuels, 
and other utilities) of the dwellings to be 
furnished such persons”; 

(2) by striking out “means families” in 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “means families (including 
aged single persons)"; and 

(3) by adding at the end of such section 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“(16) The term ‘aged single person’ means 
a person who is at least 60 years of age, and 
who has never married, or who is divorced or 
legally separated, or whose spouse is de- 
ceased and who has not remarried.” 

(b) Section 10 (g) of such act is amended 
by striking out “Second,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Third,”, and by adding im- 
mediately following the paragraph which 
concludes with the words “veterans and 
servicemen;“ the following new paragraph: 

“Second, to aged single persons and as 
among such persons first preference shall be 
given to disabled veterans whose disability 
has been determined by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to be service connected, and 
second preference shall be given to widows 
of deceased veterans whose death has been 
determined by the Veterans’ Administration 
to be service connected, and third prefer- 
ence to other veterans and widows of vet- 
erans;”. 

(c) Section 15 (8) of such act is amended— 

(1) by inserting after “families” in para- 
graph (a) the following: “(including aged 
single persons)"; 

(2) by inserting “, or aged single person” 
after “each family” and “each such family” 
in paragraph (b); 

(3) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end of clause (i) in paragraph (b) a 
comma and the following: or, in the case 
of an aged single person, had a net income 
not exceeding the maximum income limits 
fixed by the public housing agency (and ap- 
proved by the Authority) for admission of 
aged single persons of low income in such 
housing”; 

(4) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end of paragraph (b) a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That the Public 
Housing Commissioner may, under regula- 
tions prescribed by him, waive the require- 
ments of clause (ii) in the case of families 
consisting of aged persons, or in the case of 
aged single persons, whenever he deems such 
action necessary to avoid undue hardship”; 

(5) by inserting after “families”, wherever 
the term appears in paragraph (c), the fol- 
lowing: “and aged single persons”; 

(6) by striking out the families’ housing 
needs” in paragraph (c) and inserting in lieu 
thereof: “the housing needs”; and 

(7) by inserting after “families”, wherever 
the term appears, in paragraph (d) the fol- 
lowing: “or aged single persons.” 

(d) The Public Housing Commissioner 
may, under regulations prescribed by him, 
reconstruct or remodel low-rent housing (or 
any part thereof) assisted under section 10 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, to provide dwelling units reserved 
and designed specifically for occupancy by 
aged single persons: Provided, That nothing 
in this act or in any amendment made by 
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this act shall be construed to authorize the 
allocation to aged single persons (as defined 
in section 2 (16) of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, as amended) of dwelling 
units in low-rent housing projects, con- 
structed pursuant to such act, in excess of 
10 percent of the total number of such 
units in any community. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 10 (i) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the Authority may, with respect 
to low-rent housing initiated after March 1, 
1949, enter into new contracts for loans and 
annual contributions after July 1, 1954, for 
not to exceed 35,000 additional dwelling units, 
which amount shall be increased by 135,000 
additional dwelling units on July 1 of each 
of the years 1955 and 1956, and may enter 
into such new contracts for preliminary loans 
in respect thereto as are consistent with the 
number of dwelling units for which con- 
tracts for annual contributions may be en- 
tered hereunder: Provided, That the author- 
ity to enter into new contracts for loans and 
annual contributions with respect to such 
addiitonal dwelling units shall terminate 3 
years after the first date on which such au- 
thority may be exercised under the foregoing 
provisions of this subsection: Provided jur- 
ther, That no such new contract for annual 
contributions for additional units shall be 
entered into unless the governing body of 
the locality has, by resolution, approved such 
additional units.” 

(b) Sections 10 (J) and 10 (1) of such act 
are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. Section 101 (c) of title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “or for annual contributions 
or capital grants pursuant to the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, for 
any project or projects not constructed or 
covered by a contract for annual contribu- 
tions prior to the effective date of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954.“ 

Sec, 4. There are hereby repealed— 

(1) the third, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
provisos, and so much of the eighth proviso 
as is contained in clause (2) thereof ap- 
pearing in that part of the First Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Act, 1954, which is 
captioned “Annual contributions:” under 
the heading “Public Housing Administra- 
tion”; 

(2) clause (2) of the third proviso, and 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth provisos appear- 
ing in that part of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1953, which is captioned 
“Annual contributions:“ under the heading 
“Public Housing Administration”; and 

(3) the fourth proviso appearing in that 
part of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1952, which is captioned “Annual con- 
tributions:” under the heading Public 
Housing Administration.” 


The analysis presented by Mr. LEHMAN 
is as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF HOUSING ACT AMENDMENTS 

SECTION 1 

Elderly single persons (those over 60) are 
made eligible for public housing and given 
a preference immediately after that for fam- 
ilies displaced from present housing as a re- 
sult of slum clearance programs. Elderly 
single persons must meet present require- 
ments of the law regarding level of income, 
etc. This preference is available to single 
persons to a limit of 10 percent of the public 
housing units in any community. Special 
construction is authorized to meet the spe- 
cial housing needs of elderly persons. 

In respect to elderly couples, and elderly 
single persons, the Administrator is given 
authority to waive the requirement that 
they come from substandard housing. 


SECTIONS 2 AND 3 


One hundred thirty-five thousand new 
public housing units are authorized be- 
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ginning in July of 1955 and again in July of 
1956. The unused part of the authorization 
for 35,000 units in the 1954 act as well as the 
new authorization for 135,000 units in 1955 
and 1956 are to remain effective, in each case, 
for 3 years from the date of authorization. 
Thus the authorization for the 1954 units 
will expire in July 1957; for the 1955 units in 
July 1958, etc. 

The provisions of present law limiting pub- 
lic housing in any community to units suffi- 
cent to house families displaced by govern- 
mental action (slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment programs) as well as provi- 
sions limiting public housing to those com- 
munities which have slum clearance or urban 
redevelopment projects are repealed. 

SECTION 4 

The self-liquidation provisions requiring 
continued project payments to the Govern- 
ment of the mortgage period runs out as well 
as the authority for the sale of public hous- 
ing projects to private persons are repealed. 

Provisions establishing a loyalty test for 
occupancy of public housing units are re- 
pealed. Provisions requiring discontinuance 
of public housing projects following adverse 
local referendums are also repealed. 


FEDERAL AID ROAD CONTRUCTION 
PROGRAM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 1048) to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1911 (39 Stat. 355), as amended 
and supplemented, to authorize appro- 
priations for continuing the construc- 
tion of highways, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


REPEAL OF SECTIONS 452 AND 462 OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. GORE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4725) to repeal sections 452 
and 462 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION AND 
SURVEY OF CERTAIN COASTAL 
AND TIDAL AREAS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the names of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
mond] and the Senators from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green and Mr. PASTORE] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] be added as additional cosponsors 
of the bill (S. 414) authorizing a prelim- 
inary examination and survey of the 
New England, New York, Long Island, 
and New Jersey coastal and tidal areas 
for the purpose of determining possible 
means of preventing damages to prop- 
erty and loss of human lives due to hur- 
ricane winds and tides, the next time it is 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CONTROL OF AIR POLLUTION—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
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Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
be added as cosponsor of the bill (S. 
928) to amend the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act in order to provide for the con- 
trol of air pollution, the next time it is 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MUNDT: 

Excerpts from an address delivered by him 
before the Rock Creek Women’s Republican 
Club, in the Woodward & Lothrop Audi- 
torium, Bethesda-Chevy Chase (Md.) branch, 
on May 23, 1955. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

Address on the control of juvenile delin- 
quency, delivered by Senator HENNINGS at 
the University of Missouri, at Columbia, Mo., 
on April 29, 1955. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

C. William Kraft, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
to be United States district judge for 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, to fill a 
new position. 

John W. McIlvaine, of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States district judge for west- 
ern district of Pennsylvania, to fill a 
new position. 

Francis L. Van Dusen, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be United States district judge 
for eastern district of Pennsylvania, vice 
Guy K. Bard, resigned. 

Herbert P. Sorg, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States district judge for western 
district of Pennsylvania, to fill a new 
position. 

Edward G. Minor, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Wisconsin, for 4-year term, 
vice Timothy T. Cronin, term expired. 

Notice is hereby given to all persons 
interested in these nominations to file 
with the committee on or before Mon- 
day, May 30, 1955, any representations 
or objections in writing they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomi- 
nations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS BY 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCE OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY ON S. 1894, RELATING TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Subcommittee on Inter- 

national Finance of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I wish 
to give notice that a public hearing will 
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be held on S. 1894, a bill to provide for 
the participation of the United States 
in the International Finance Corpora- 
tion, on Monday, June 6, 1955, in room 
301, Senate Office Building. This hear- 
ing will begin at 10 a. m. 

All persons desiring to appear and 
testify at the hearing are requested to 
notify Mr. J. H. Yingling, chief clerk, 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, room 303, Senate Office Building, 
telephone NAtional 8-3120, extension 
865, before the close of business on 
Wednesday June 1, 1955. 


DELAYS IN DISTRIBUTION OF SALK 
VACCINE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
there was some discussion on the floor of 
the Senate last week as to why Canada 
has an orderly program for management 
of the Salk vaccine and the United States 
has had no such program. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Senate an article heralding the 
Canadian program by Tania Long, in 
the New York Times of May 21, 1955, 
and two recent bulletins, dated May 7 
and 8, from Canada’s Minister of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, the Honor- 
able Paul Martin. 

One particular statement by Mr. 
Martin seems to me unusually signifi- 
cant. He points out that “all vaccine 
being used in Canada’s joint federal- 
provincial program is submitted to very 
extensive testing in two stages.” 

Mr. President, why was this not true 
of all the vaccine used in the United 
States? That question never has been 
answered satisfactorily by the national 
administration. It is a question being 
asked by parents of children from Ore- 
gon to Maine. If a nation of compara- 
tively limited financial resources like 
Canada could test the vaccine in two 
stages, why were the same careful tests 
not made of the vaccine in the richest 
Nation on earth, the United States? 

I am not suggesting that any public 
officials resign, because that is the Presi- 
dent’s business, and not mine. But I 
think the country ought to be told why 
American antipolio vaccine was not sub- 
ject to the testing in two stages which 
occurred in the neighboring land to the 
north, Canada. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle which appeared in the New York 
Times, and the statements by the Cana- 
dian Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statements were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CANADA Is SPARED POLIO AFTER SHOTS—FivE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND CHILDREN INOCULATED 
Wirra TORONTO VAccCINE—FIVE MILLION Is 
TARGET 

(By Tania Long) 

OTTAWA, May 20.—Ten percent of Canadian 

children have been inoculated with the Salk 


poliomyelitis vaccine without a single out- 
break of the disease so far. 

Of the 500,000 children involved, most of 
them between the ages of 5 and 6, about half 
have received the first inoculation and the 
rest have had their second shot. In the next 
6 weeks it is hoped to inoculate 500,000 more 
children, 
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Canada at present is using only vaccine 
produced in the University of Toronto’s Con- 
maught Laboratories, having temporarily 
halted imports of commercially produced 
vaccine from the United States. 

As soon as the present uncertainties con- 
cerning the United States vaccine are re- 
moved this country intends to resume its 
imports. The speed with which Canada can 
complete its program to inoculate its 5 mil- 
lion children under 16 depends largely on 
the imports. 

Health authorities estimate that the pro- 
gram can be completed in less than 2 years 
with Canadian vaccine. If substantial sup- 
plies can be imported, however, the program 
can be completed that much sooner. 

The vaccine used in the Canadian program 
is subjected to two series of rigorous tests. 
First, the Connaught Laboratories test their 
own product by injecting samples of each 
batch into 18 monkeys—12 directly into the 
brain and 6 into muscular tissue. If there 
is the slightest sign of reaction the vaccine 
batch is discarded. 

Next, the Federal Laboratory of Hygiene in 
Ottawa repeats these tests on its own. It 
then double-checks the safety of the vaccine 
by submitting it to tests in mice, guinea 
pigs and rabbits. 

This is to insure that no other noxious 
viruses are present and to gage the potency 
of the vaccine. Medical authorities believe 
the success of the Canadian program is due 
to the extreme care taken to test the vaccine 
before use. 

The program in this country is controlled 
by the Government, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the provincial governments 
sharing in the cost of the free distribution 
of vaccine. 

The output of vaccine by the Connaught 
Laboratories in Toronto, and by the Institute 
of Microbiology of Montreal has been pur- 
chased under the Federal national health 
program. Allocations are made to the Prov- 
inces on the basis of population. 

The Montreal institute is not producing 
yet, but is expected to be in production by 
the fall. 

The program was worked out last fall at 
a meeting of the Dominion Council of 
Health, 6 months before the success of the 
Salk vaccine was announced. The council 
at that time decided that since there was 
enough evidence to indicate a successful out- 
come of the mass trials last year, Canada 
would be wise to initiate its own production 
of the vaccine. 

The Connaught Laboratories were chosen 
not only because they are experienced pro- 
ducers of biological products but also be- 
cause the work of their scientists had helped 
to make last year's mass trial possible. 

A large portion of the virus used in the 
manufacture of the vaccine was produced in 
Toronto and shipped to the United States. 
In an effort to find a satisfactory method of 

the vaccine in large quantities Con- 
naught laboratory scientists discovered that 
Medium 199, which they had developed dur- 
ing cancer research, was ideal for the culture 
of polio virus in vast quantities. 


NEUBERGER CITES CANADA 


WASHINGTON, May 20.—Senator Ricuarp L. 
Nevuseacer told the Senate yesterday that 
the Eisenhower administration “could learn 
a lot from our neighbors in Canada“ about 
a polio vaccine program. 

The Oregon Democrat said Canada was 
making a strict and orderly distribution 
which can command the confidence of Ca- 
nadian parents, and which stands in sharp 
contrast to chaotic confusion which has de- 
veloped in the United States. He added: 

“One facet of the Canadian program will 
be of interest to the American people. The 
Canadian Government obtains its supplies 
by purchasing the entire output of the Con- 
naught Laboratories. The cost of enough 
carefully tested vaccine for three immu- 
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nizing inoculations is $1.50. There is no 
other price for private purchasers. because 
the Government contracted for the entire 
output.” 


STATEMENT ON SALK VACCINE BY THE HONOR- 
ABLE PAUL MARTIN, MINISTER OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE, May 7, 1955 


I have been in touch with my Deputy Min- 
ister, Dr. Cameron, and officers of the Depart- 
ment at Ottawa who, in turn, have been in 
close contact with health authorities in 
Washington and with all Provincial Deputy 
Ministers of Health, except Alberta, New- 
foundland, and Prince Edward Island, who 
have not been reached as yet. 

Provincial health authorities report that 
approximately one-half million children have 
already received their inoculations with the 
vaccine produced at the Connaught Medical 
Research Laboratories. In some cases, this 
has included both first and second doses. I 
should emphasize that all vaccine used in 
Canada under Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernment auspices has been doubly checked 
for saftey, both at the Connaught Labora- 
tories and in Ottawa at the Federal Labora- 
tory of Hygiene. 

There has been no evidence whatever of 
unfavorable reactions among the several 
hundred thousand Canadian children who 
have been inoculated. 

On the basis of this extensive experience 
in the use of the vaccine and the safeguards 
provided by the safety checking, it is the 
unanimous feeling of the Provincial health 
authorities with whom we have been in touch 
that the vaccine is safe and no changes in 
the immunization program are contemplated. 

We will, of course, continue to keep in close 
contact with authorities in Washington so 
that we may keep the Provincial departments 
of health advised of any further develop- 
ments in the United States. 


STATEMENT ON SALK VACCINE BY THE HONOR- 
ABLE PAUL MARTIN, MINISTER OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE, May 8, 1955 


We have been in touch with the United 
States public-health authorities who, with 
their usual courtesy, have been most cooper- 
ative in keeping us fully informed regard- 
ing the findings of the committee of experts 
on the Salk polio vaccine. I also discussed 
the problem late this afternoon with Dr. 


R. D. Defries, director of the Connaught Med- 


ical Research Laboratories, who has been in 
Washington to consult with officials of the 
Surgeon General's Office on this matter. 

The decision taken by the United States 
authorities to reexamine the safety testing 
of the vaccine being used in that country 
has been discussed by my Deputy Minister, 
Dr. Cameron, by telephone with the Deputy 
Ministers of Health of all Provinces, except 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 
who have not been reached. It is their feel- 
ing that there is no need for similar action 
in this country. 

Because all vaccine being used in Canada’s 
joint Federal-Provincial program is produced 
at Connaught Laboratories and is submit- 
ted to very extensive testing in 2 stages— 
first at the Connaught Laboratories and later 
at the Federal Laboratory of Hygiene—and 
because approximately 500,000 Canadian 
children have been inoculated without un- 
favorable reaction, the Provincial health au- 
thorities with whom we have been in touch 
are unanimously agreed that there should be 
no interruption in our present nationwide 
immunization program. 


ELIMINATION OF HIPPODROME FEA- 
TURES FROM POLITICAL BROAD- 
CASTS 
Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, 

since I introduced a bill several weeks 
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ago to eliminate the hippodrome fea- 
tures from political broadcasts, a num- 
ber of thoughtful commentators have 
expressed similar concern about the in- 
creasing tendency to introduce stage- 
acting into American politics. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate a comment by Walter Lipp- 
mann from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of May 19. 

I also wish to cite a column in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
May 22 by the radio editor of that news- 
paper, Lawrence Laurent, indorsing my 
bill to eliminate deception from political 
TVA broadcasts. Mr. Laurent writes 
that “use of prompting devices and male 
make-up is a form of deception.” 

A number of newspapers in my home 
State have tried to burlesque my bill for 
requiring honesty in TV political pro- 
grams. These are frequently the news- 
papers which support those candidates 
who have introduced the most hippo- 
drome and the most deception into their 
TV appearances. By contrast, many 
thoughtful and outstanding newspaper 
writers in the East have expressed alarm 
over the very deception and fiction which 
prompted my bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of Mr. Lippmann’s column and Mr. 
Laurent’s column be printed in the Rec- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of May 19, 1955] 
TuEspay’s SHOW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Watching the performance which was put 
on at the White House on Tuesday evening, 
it was painfully evident that television plus 
professional stage management is not neces- 
sarily what it professes to be—a new and 
better way of informing the people, of let- 
ting them see and hear directly and at 
first hand what their officials are really like 
and what their officials are really thinking. 
These stage-managed shows with props made 
out of the White House furniture, with live 
Officials reciting or the script, are 
not a new and advanced form of journalism 
and true reporting. They are fiction and 
theater meant to give the illusion that they 
are true reporting. 

{From the W: Post and Times Her- 
ald of May 22, 1955] 
TV-Rapro CONVENTION OPENS MONDAY 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 

Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, Democrat, 
Oregon, certainly stirred up a lot of fuss with 
his recent suggestion. NEUBERGER, you'll 
recall, wants political candidates to admit 
to their audience that prompting devices are 
being used and that makeup is being worn. 

NEUBERGER’s proposed legislation brought 
an immediate answer from the telepromp- 
ter organization and from Max Factor, the 
makeup guy. 

NEUBERGER's essential point seems to have 
been overiooked and the essential point has 
merit. A candidate for either party 
shouldn't deceive the voters. Use of prompt- 
ing devices and male makeup is a form of de- 
ception. 

The junior Senator from Oregon does not 
object to a speech being read by a candidate, 
even a ghost-written speech. He does 
think—and I agree—that the candidate 
shouldn’t deceive the voters with an appar- 


ently ad lib speech which is read off a device 
or from cue cards. This practice is not en- 
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tirely honest. It deceives the voters. It can 
make an empty headed dolt appear an in- 
telligent candidate. 

The voters need a chance to judge a candi- 
cate on his own merits. 

As for makeup, what's wrong with ad- 
mitting that one needs sun tan powder be- 
cause of a pallor acquired through honest 
pursuit of knowledge? I think most of us 
pale and washed-out males would appreciate 
a candidate's admitting that he needed a 
bottled tan. This makes him one of us. 

The tempest aroused by NEUBERGER has ac- 
complished at least ome purpose. It has 
made the public aware that even politicians 
need some help in talking on TV. 

Kind of startling, wasn't it, to be reminded 
that even politicians sometimes can’t talk 
without help? 


UNITED STATES AND COMMUNIST 
AIRPOWER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
despite efforts to suppress discussion of 
the subject, and despite the confusion of 
official utterances, evidence continues to 
pile up that Communist airpower is mov- 
ing up to us in offensive striking power, 
and is moving ahead of us in the fields 
of defensive power, production, and 
technology. 

The warning light is on. Only the 
blind, or more sinister people, will deny 
that fact. 

The question now at hand is—what to 
do about it? 

The United States is no doubt stronger 
today than ever before in peacetime. 
But the one great question, the question 
this morning every American wants 
answered is: How does our strength 
compare with the strength of the Com- 
munists, those who have so often re- 
iterated their determination to destroy 
us? 

A great deal of time has been devoted 
on this floor to the importance of main- 
taining the friendship, respect, and con- 
fidence of our allies. But how will these 
our friends of the free world react if we 
ignore or evade this problem instead of 
facing it frankly? 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks an ar- 
ticle written last Thursday by the highly 
respected military analyst of the New 
York Times, Mr. Hanson Baldwin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPOLITIC RELEASE—AN OPINION THAT NEWS 
or RED BOMBER Was OLD AND MOTIVATED BY 
PARTISAN AIM 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

WASHINGTON, May 18.—The release of mili- 
tary information, particularly intelligence 
information about a potential enemy, for 
service advantage is “old hat” to Washington. 

But last week the administration released 
some military information apparently to 
forestall political attacks by the loyal oppo- 
sition—the Democrats. 

The motivation was not as unusual in a 
town that is the Capital of domestic and 
international politics as was the method and 
the subject matter. The release concerned 
a sudden discovery by the Pentagon that the 
Russians had constructed, flown, and exhib- 
ited to public view a number of medium- 
and long-range jet bombers. 

The wording of the announcement was 
terse to the point of obscurity and the moti- 
vation decidedly mixed. Special emphasis 
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was attached to it when it was learned that 
the release had been cleared at the highest 
level—meaning the White House—and had 
been considered and possibly written by the 
Operations Coordination Board. 
PROFESSIONAL TOUCH LACKING 

The idea apparently had been born origi- 
mally in the mind of a prominent civilian 
in the Air Force, but the wording was un- 
marred by the professional touch of any 
public information officer. 

The intent, as far as could be judged from 
inquiries in the Pentagon, was to head off 
and forestall an anticipated criticism of the 
administration's defense program by Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. Other 
sources added that Britain had been expected 
to announce the formation flights of the 
Russian bombers and that Washington had 
decided to release the information first. 

If the hoped-for result was to steal the 
thunder of the opposition, this week’s events 
have proven that the release as written was 
in vain, for Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Democrat, of Missouri, former Secretary of 
the Air Force, used last week’s Pentagon re- 
lease to justify his demand for a Senate 
inquiry into the strength of United States 
Armed Forces. 

The new era of optimism that is dawning 
in Washington because of the Austrian 
Treaty and the Soviet gestures of sweetness 
and light will probably reduce the impor- 
tance of Senator Symincton’s inquiry. 
Nevertheless, the administration by its 
strange release last week provided political 
fuel for the Democratic opposition instead 
of quenching the fire. 


KNOWN FOR MANY MONTHS 


This was because of the obscurity of the 
release, its obvious ulterior motivation, and 
because it failed to tell anywhere near the 
whole truth. The 2 Russian jet bombers 
mentioned in the release—the medium 
Type 39, and the heavy Type 37, both de- 
signed by Ilyushin—have been known to be 
in existence in some numbers for many 
months. 

The first of these planes was publicly 
demonstrated in the May Day parade in Mos- 
cow in 1954, but no informed military or air 
attaché in Moscow and none of the cor- 
respondents there believed that the few 
bombers then shown were merely proto- 
types. The Russians would scarcely be fool- 
ish enough, all informed observers agreed, 
to display publicly merely a prototype. 

Other planes of the same type probably 
were available, though not exhibited public- 
ly, in May 1954, and the Russians were prob- 
ably then in production with both the Type 
37 and the Type 39. 

In any case, the large 4-engined Type 
37, supposed to be the equivalent of our 
Boeing B-52, had been seen in the air over 
Moscow and elsewhere in Russia by foreign- 
ers numerous times both before and after 
May Day of 1954. 

Two or three of them, flying together, had 
been seen and reported by foreign cor- 
respondents and the air attachés of many 
countries as long ago as last summer and 
fall. 

The “news” of the formation flights of 
heavy and medium jet bombers was, there- 
fore, no news at all, at least in the way it 
was phrased. 

Somewhat more interesting, though not 
unexpected as the release conceded, was the 
mention of a Russian turboprop bomber, 
and a new all-weather fighter. Both of these 
had been forecast in aviation circles and 
had been reported in attaché reports. 

The Soviet turboprop aircraft may actual- 
ly have more importance as a potential tank- 
er for air refueling than as a bomber. Pre- 
sumably it could reach higher altitudes and 
make greater speeds than the United States 
piston-engined tankers, thus greatly simpli- 
fying the dificult art of air refueling. 
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MOTIVES IN RELEASE SCORED 


The all-weather fighter mentioned in last 
week’s announcement is not the MIG-17, a 
development of the MIG~—15 fitted in some 
models with radar, and having a day and 
night all-weather capability. 

The new Soviet fighter is a radical delta- 
wing design. It is believed to be of high 
speed and is equipped with radar for all- 
weather day and night use. 

All these developments are not really un- 
expected, for it has long been known that the 
Soviet Air Force was in transformation from 
an essentially defensive unit to one with 
major offensive capabilities. The Russians 
also are achieving air quality as well as air 
quantity. 

All this can, and should be, told to Con- 
gress and the American peope—but not in 
a sudden, “crash” release issued not for in- 
formation but for effect and restricted to 
partial truth. 

Last week’s release about the new Soviet 
planes is the best possible illustration of 
what is wrong with Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson's formula for the release 
of military news that is constructive. The 
word “constructive,” in this instance, was 
translated to mean for political advantage 
and service effect. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should also like to have in the printed 
Recorp at this point an article published 
yesterday by Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, 
the equally respected military analyst 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RUSSIA PASSING UNITED STATES IN DESIGN AND 
PRODUCTION OF WARPLANES; JOINT CHIEFS 
SHOWING CONCERN—ReEpDS PRESSED 3 YEARS 
OF CRASH PROGRAMS WHILE ADMINISTRATION 
Cur Back AMERICAN SCHEDULE—Now FLY- 
ING In FORMATION BoMBERS AIMED DIRECTLY 
AT UNITED STATES 


(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U. S. 
Army (retired) ) 

WASHINGTON, May 21.—The significance of 
the recent disclosures of new Soviet aircraft 
is that the Russians are surpassing the Unit- 
ed States in aircraft and aircraft engine de- 
sign and are getting into production with 
advanced types more rapidly than we have 
been able to. 

In the past, the United States has counted 
on superior quality to overcome Soviet quan- 
tity. The Russians are now overtaking us 
in heavy bombers and are surpassing us in 
fighters. Their production is much greater 
than ours. 

None of this is fresh news. 

The big Soviet bombers were first shown 
at the May day celebration a year ago. At 
that time also formations of the MIG-17, a 
bigger and more powerful version of the 
MIG-15, were shown. This indicated that 
the MIG-17 was not only in production, but 
in combat formations, while our comparable 
fighter, the F-100, a final version of the F-86, 
was still in the testing stage. 

As to production, it has been known for 
a long time that 15,000 of the MIG-15s had 
been made and that at one time they were 
being turned out at the rate of 450 a month. 

There should, therefore, be no surprise or 
shock at the news that the Russians in the 
not distant future will be leaving us behind 
in the air. 

REASON FOR TIMING 

There has been some speculation about 
why the information of Soviet progress in 
the air was released at this time, 

* * * 0 . 


Actually the timing of the release had to 
do with another day. At the annual mili- 
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tary parade on May day, the Soviet Union 
displays its newest military equipment. This 
release simply followed the Russian May 
day exhibition. 

The information belatedly released in the 
United States had been published in Lon- 
don and Paris and in most of the principal 
countries in the world. The new Soviet air- 
craft had been seen by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in Moscow and by the mili- 
tary attachés of the nations with representa- 
tion there. The American public was be- 
ing deprived of what was public information 
on a worldwide scale. 

If the noninformative release of the De- 
fense Department had not been made, the 
news would have reached here from foreign 
sources and the administration would have 
found itself in the position of suppressing in- 
formation of vital interest to the American 
people. 

SYMINGTON’S COMMENT 


Missouri’s Senator STUART SYMINGTON told 
the Senate that it is now clear that in qual- 
ity as well as quantity of planes the Commu- 
nists are at least in the process of surpassing 
the United States.” 

President Eisenhower, when questioned 
about this statement at his last press con- 
ference said, To say that we have lost in a 
twinkling all this great technical excellence 
as well as the numbers in total aircraft is 
just not true.” 

It has not been lost in a twinkling. 

The Soviet by crash programs over the 
last 3 years have caught up with us and 
passed us. While the present administration 
has been cutting back and slowing down the 
airpower program, the Russians have been 
rushing theirs. 

So far, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have not 
modified our air program. Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff, said yes- 
terday that the Soviet advances must be 
taken into account in the continuous review 
of our air strength. It is known, however, 
that belatedly the JCS are seriously con- 
cerned with the remarkable Soviet advances 
in the air. 

DECEPTIVE POSITION 


The administration position on American 
airpower has been that never before has the 
American Air Force been as strong in peace- 
time as it is today. This is a perfectly true 
statement, but also a deceptive one. Air- 
power is relative to that of the potential en- 
emy. It is also true that never before has 
Soviet airpower been as strong as it is to- 
day; and it is also true that Soviet airpower 
is now in the process of surpassing ours. 


REASON FOR FURORE 


What started the current furore was the 
release of information about Soviet aircraft 
obtained while they were practicing flying in 
formation over Moscow for the annual May 
Day military celebration. 

During these flights formations of the 
heavy bomber, type 37, comparable to the 
American B-52, and flights of the medium 
bomber, type 39, comparable to our B-47, 
were seen on a number of occasions. 

Eight and ten aircraft were observed in 
type 37 formations. A year ago a single type 
37 was flown on several occasions. This indi- 
cates that the heavy bomber is not only in 
production, but also is in combat units. 
The Russians, therefore, have put a heavy 
jet bomber into operational units before the 
United States has been able to do so. 

This bomber, as General Twining has said, 
is aimed directly as the United States. It is 
an intercontinental jet bomber with 4 huge 
engines and a range estimated at 5,200 miles. 
Production is believed to equal and Peng a 
to exceed that of the United States B-—5: 

The engines, when exhibited a year ao; 
were a shock to American designers. The 
Russians had achieved about twice as much 
thrust (power) as any Western-designed air- 
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craft engine. ‘The Russians were able to 
make 4 engines do the job on a huge plane 
about the size of our B-52, where we had to 
use 8. The smaller number of larger en- 
gines is more economical of fuel. 


AIMED ONLY AT UNITED STATES 


The type 37 bomber has no mission except 
to deter the United States from engaging in 
war or to attack us, Its range is not needed 
for any other Soviet target. Its great speed 
and high altitude performance puts a new 
dimension on American defense problems, 
In the past, we could pretty well count on 
besting the Soviet copy of our M-29, the 
TU-4, with our air defenses. The new bomb- 
er will be able to cut the percentage of kills 
way down. 

The Soviet medium jet bomber, the type 
39, was also displayed in formations prior 
to the present May Day, and about 40 had 
been seen a year earlier. The plane, com- 
parable to the American B-47 with 6 engines, 
is powered with only 2 of the huge Soviet jet 
powerplants. 

It is believed that the type 39 is being built 
at a rate at least equal to, and possibly in 
excess of, our production of the B—47. This 
bomber is designed for the longer bomber 
missions in Europe, and especially against 
the United States peripheral airbases. 

A third large airplane exhibited was a huge 
turboprop aircraft. This might have been 
intended as a tanker, a bomber, or long-range 
reconnaissance aircraft. It had four turbo- 
prop engines with double counterrotating 
propellers. 

This plane is believed to be in production. 
If so, the Soviets are 2 to 3 years ahead of 
the United States in this field. Our big 
turboprops are still in the testing stage and 
the Russians appear to have overcome bugs 
in these engines that we have not been able 
to iron out. 


MANY MIG-17’S SEEN 


The United States is planning to build 
50-ton turboprop transports and tankers, 
but delivery is 2 to 3 years away. Many for- 
mations of the MIG-17, a larger and more 
powerful version of the MIG-15, have been 
seen. This fighter is roughly comparable to 
the American F-100. Both can fiy in level 
flight at about the speed of sound. Both are 
capable of supersonic dives. Some all- 
weather versions of the MIG-27 have been 
seen. 

While the United States has manufactured 
a few hundred of the F-100, the Soviets have 
manufactured 7,000 of the MIG-17. Pro- 
duction is believed to be about 300 a month. 
It is estimated that 4,000 of these high-per- 
formance aircraft are in combat formations 
in the Soviet Union. Some have been seen 
in the Far East. 

Another shock was formations of a new 
supersonic day fighter with a 60-degree 
swept-back wing. This airplane is believed 
to be capable of speeds in level flight of more 
than 1,000 miles per hour. The United 
States has several such aircraft in the design 
and test stage, but none is operational. It is 
obvious that the Russians have them in pro- 
duction and that they are already going into 
combat units. 

A new and advanced type of all-weather 
fighter was also displayed. 


EFFECT ON SAC 


The impact of the new Soviet supersonic 
and all-weather fighters on the Strategic 
Air Command will be very great. Until 
lately it was believed that the American 
B-47, due to its great speed and altitude 
capabilities, could get into and out of the 
Soviet Union without serious losses. The 
Russian supersonic and all-weather fighter 
of high performance may change this opti- 
mist ie idea. 

SAC will have to prepare for heavier losses 
on its missions; it may have to fly in large 
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defensive formations, and therefore a larger 
strategic Air Force will be needed to do the 
same job in the future. 

This recapitulation shows that the So- 
viets have drawn abreast of us in the inter- 
continental jet bomber, are reaching for us 
with a high-performance medium jet 
bomber, are a couple of years ahead of us in 
production of high-performance sonic 
fighters and have a very substantial lead in 
supersonic fighters. 

What every American would like to know 
is why the United States is losing ground. 

One reason is the business approach of 
the present administration. In emphasiz- 
ing economy, it has extended the lead time— 
the years between design and production of 
new aircraft—so that we cannot compete 
with the Soviets in advanced designs. 

It breaks the heart of a businessman, 
accustomed to an economical routine, to 
put an airplane into production before it 
has been fully tested and then have to send 
it to a modification center to have exten- 
sive changes made in it at great cost. It is 
much cheaper to spend a couple of years 
testing and then to go into production. 

That may do for automobiles, and the 
kind of competition there is between motor 
manufacturers, but in aircraft we are com- 
peting with the Soviet Union for survival. 


EXAMPLE OF THE B-47 


It is not a coincidence that American 
supremacy in the air today rests on the 
B-47. This plane was ‘ordered into produc- 
tion without adequate testing. Modifica- 
tion has cost more than $300 million, but 
it was produced on time and for the last year 
and for the next two, at least, it will carry 
the major burden of American airpower. 

The B-47 is the lone type of aircraft in 
which the United States has the advantage 
over the Soviets. The courageous decision 
to go ahead with production early was made 
by then Secretary of the Air Force and now 
Senator from Missouri, STUART SYMINGTON. 

In quantity, the Russians have 20,000 air- 
craft in combat formations compared to the 
United States’ 12,500 in the Air Force, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. Some 4,000 additional 
aircraft of our allies should be added to the 
West's total, but these are partly offset by 
planes supplied to the satellites of the So- 
viet Union. 

The total aircraft in combat formations 
for the United States is deceptive because 
large numbers of Navy and Marine aircraft 
are not available for global missions, Ma- 
rine aircraft operate on a narrow basis of 
close support of Marine ground units, while 
about half the naval aircraft on carriers 
have no other function than to protect the 
carriers themselves. 

SOME SENATORS WORRIED 

Soviet advances in aviation threaten our 
supremacy in bombardment, greatly in- 
crease the difficulties of the Strategic Air 
Command and set back our defensive ca- 
pacity. There are several Senators on the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate who 
have forseen this and have been worried. 

Because of the President's great military 
prestige it has been difficult to make head- 
way against a military program approved by 
the 5-star President. 

Senator Symincron’s resolution (S. Res. 
100) for the Senate to determine the relative 
strength of the Communist forces as against 
the forces of the Free World may be the be- 
ginning of the end of the surrender by the 
Congress of its functions with respect to the 
Armed Forces. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
this time also I should like to present 
for printing in the body of the RECORD 
an editorial and an article published and 
signed by Mr. Robert Hotz, editor of the 
McGraw-Hill publication Aviation Week. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DOUBLE SHOCK FOR AMERICANS 
(By Robert Hotz) 


Every American citizen should be doubly 
shocked by the recent Russian aerial display 
over Moscow. 

They should be shocked first because the 
quantity and quality of new Soviet long- 
range jet bombers and supersonic fighters 
indicate that our once wide margin of su- 
periority in the air has been whittled to a 
very slim advantage. The Russian rate of 
technical progress during the past year also 
indicates that even the slim margin of su- 
periority we now hold may be erased in the 
near future unless we radically revise our 
own pace of aeronautical development and 
production. 

They should be shocked again by what 
appears to be deliberate deception practiced 
against them by some of the highest civilian 
officials in their Government. ‘These officials 
have concealed the unpleasant but true and 
complete facts of the Russian air display be- 
hind a vague and incomplete Department of 
Defense press release. 

The Russian flying display of late April 
and early May over Moscow is described fully 
for the first time in this issue of Aviation 
Week beginning on page 12. It clearly dem- 
onstrated a significant acceleration of Rus- 
sian progress during the past year both in 
the development of a round-the-clock de- 
fensive fighter system and in heavy emphasis 
on production of a long-range turbojet and 
turboprop bomber fleet that can deliver 
atomic and hydrogen bombs into the heart 
of the North American continent. As Gen. 
Nathan Twining, USAF Chief of Staff, noted 
last year after the first public appearance 
of the four-jet Bison (type 37): “It is aimed 
squarely at us.” 


REBUTTAL FROM RUSSIA 


The oft-repeated statement of Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson that “Russia is 
developing a defensive air force” has been 
smothered by the roar of 40 18,000-pound 
thrust turbojets that propelled 10 Bison 
long-range heavy bombers over Red Square 
early this month. His claim that “we give 
the Russians credit for having aircraft that 
they just don’t have” has been rebutted by 
the 50-plane formation of supersonic day 
fighters of a design more advanced than any- 
thing American aircraft factories are now 
producing; and the 30-plane formation of 
all-weather fighters and the several thou- 
sand supersonic MIG-17's that even Penta- 
gon intelligence experts admit are in service 
with the Red air force. 

The 1955 Moscow air display means that 
American military airpower policy must be 
radically revised. Even the official Defense 
Department statement admits: “These ob- 
servations establish a new basis for our esti- 
mate of Soviet production of the heavy jet 
bomber (Bison) and of the medium 
bomber (Badger).“ 

But even more serious than the growing 
threat of Russian airpower is the deception 
being practiced officially by top-level civilians 
in Government that denies the American 
people the facts they must know if they 
are to make the intelligent Judgments neces- 
sary to insure our survival as a Nation. The 
complete story of the Russian air display as 
reported in this issue of Aviation Week was 
known to top civilian officials in the Defense 
Department and presumably in the White 
House where the official press release was 
edited and cleared for publication. 

FOUR QUESTIONS 

Why was the whole story withheld from 

the American people? 


Why were facts that were available to every 
resident of Moscow and hundreds of non- 
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Russian observers who were in the Soviet 
capital between April 24 and May 7, 1955, 
denied to the American press and people? 

Why are the pictures of these aircraft 
taken by foreign observers still concealed in 
the Pentagon under the guise of military 
security? 

Why does not President Eisenhower use 
the leadership endowed by his position to 
tell the American people the complete story 
of the Moscow air show and what it means 
to the future of this country? 

If the executive branch of the Government 
does not fully discharge its responsibility to 
tell the American people the facts on Russian 
airpower it is clearly the duty of the legisla- 
tive branch to formally investigate and put 
the whole story on public record. 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON, of Missouri, 
perhaps the most informed man on military 
airpower in Congress, has already demanded 
a Senate investigation of this affair. He is 
supported by Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, another expert on military affairs 
and chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

This alarm over Russian airpower is no 
shallow plea for a boost in the fiscal 1956 
military budget. It is no false cry of “wolf” 
from professional soldiers. The crisis is 
real. This country is facing one of its most 
dangerous hours. If freedom and democracy 
are to survive the American people must be 
told the whole truth. 

Intelligent decisions cannot be made in 
a dark aura of public ignorance and official 
secrecy. 


RUSSIAN JET AIRPOWER GAINS FAST ON UNITED 
STATES 
(By Robert Hotz) 

WasHIncTOoN, D. C.—Russia is winning its 
technological race with the United States to 
develop superior airpower. 

New and exclusive details on the size and 
scope of the Russian flying display over Mos- 
cow early this month have been reported to 
Aviation Week by on-the-spot observers. 

These facts reveal that the Red Air Force 
has made such rapid progress in design and 
production of supersonic fighters and long 
range jet bombers that it shocked even the 
top level and most knowledgeable military 
aviation leaders in the Pentagon. 

These details, reported exclusively in Avia- 
tion Week, contrast sharply with the official 
statement of the Department of Defense on 
the Russian air show. 

This official statement was discussed at the 
highest civilian level of the Government and 
approved for release by the White House. 

Although bad weather canceled the May 
Day fly-by over Red Square in Moscow, the 
Russians gave foreign observers ample oppor- 
tunity to study the latest Red Air Force 
equipment scheduled for display. More than 
half a dozen low level sweeps were made over 
Moscow including several pre-May Day re- 
hearsals and another series of flights during 
the week after May Day as though the Rus- 
sians were trying to make certain that no 
detail of their new aerial equipment escaped 
notice by foreign observers. 

This is what Moscow observers actually 
saw during the last week in April and the 
first week in May: 

NEW SUPERSONIC FIGHTER 

At least 50 new supersonic day fighters. 
This new model, never before publicly dis- 
played, featured 60 degree swept-back wings 
and a low-set horizontal tail, both charac- 
teristics of extremely advanced supersonic 
design. Foreign observers evaluated the new 
Russian fighter design as more advanced than 
the North American F-100 Super Sabre and 
its performance as comparable to the 1,000- 
miles-per-hour plus Lockheed F-104. 
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ALL-WEATHER FIGHTER 

Formation of 30 new all-weather fighters, 
This new design, a true all-weather inter- 
ceptor with a solid radome nose has thin, 
straight wings and engine air intakes on both 
sides of the aircraft's fuselage. 

Performance of this type is estimated to 
lie above that of the Lockheed F-94C Star- 
fire but not up to the top supersonic speed 
performance of the Convair F-102. 


TURBOPROP BOMBER 


Formation of nine sweptwing turboprop 
bombers. These bombers were powered by 
four turboprop engines estimated at about 
5,000 estimated horsepower, turning contra- 
rotating propellers. They strongly resemble 
the flight photograph of the IL-38 published 
exclusively in Aviation Week more than a 
year ago on February 15, 1954, page 12. 

This new Russian turboprop bomber ap- 
pears capable also of functioning as an aerial 
tanker for jet bombers and a long-range 
strategic reconnaissance plane. 


FIFTY BADGERS 


Large formations of twin-jet Badger (type 
39) bombers. Ground observers counted as 
many as 50 Badgers in a single formation 
during the Moscow fly-by. Last year the 
Russians flew a formation of nine Badgers 
on May Day. This bomber is roughly com- 
parable in size to the Boeing B-47. 


BISON FORMATION 


First formation of 10 Bison (type 37) 
bombers. Last year the Russians flew a 
single Bison on May Day believed to have 
been the experimental prototype. Forma- 
tions ranging from 8 to 10 aircraft were 
sighted at low altitude over Moscow before 
and after May Day this year. The Bison is 
roughly comparable to the Boeing B-52 in 
size and performance. 

Not seen in the May Day flying activity 
was the MIG-17, a supersonic day fighter 
already in widespread service with the Red 
Air Force, and the II-20, a jet transport re- 
ported by Radio Moscow to be in service 
carrying high-priority cargo on a European- 
Asia operation. 

Foreign observers report to Aviation Week 
that the Russians have already produced 
several thousand MIG-17's and production 
is now running nearly 400 planes a month, 
Formations of MIG-17’s flew in the 1954 May 
Day show. (Aviation Week, May 19, 1954, 
p. 14.) 

USAF PRODUCTION 

This compares with a total USAF aircraft 
production rate for 1954 that averaged 435 
planes of all types per month and reached 
a maximum of 492 planes delivered last July, 
according to testimony by Brig. Gen. T. P. 
Gerrity, director of procurement and produc- 
tion in USAF headquarters, before House 
Appropriations Committee. 

The MIG-17 (AW August 2, 1954, p. 12) 
is comparable in performance to the North 
American F-100 Super Sabre. While the 
MIG-17 was reported to be in squadron serv- 
ice with the Russian Far East Air Forces in 
Siberia as early as July 1954 by Gen. Earle 
E. Partridge, then top United States Air 
Force commander in the Orient, the first 
ESN fighter group was equipped late in 

Recent reports on the vital field of propul- 
sion indicate the Russians are pushing tech- 
nical progress hard in all types of modern 
aircraft power, covering the entire spectrum 
from turboprops and turbojets to the ram- 
jet and rockets. There is no definite indi- 
cation of any work on application of nuclear 
power to aircraft but since the Red air force 
has been able to blossom forth with new 
fighter and bomber types in squadron 
strength without any prior knowledge by for- 
eign observers, it cannot be assumed they 
are neglecting development of a nuclear- 
powered aircraft. 
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Latest versions of the Bison and Badger 
turbojet powerplants are delivering from 
18,000 to 20,000 pounds thrust, Turboprops 
of the IL-38 type bomber are in the 5,000 
eshp. class. Rocket powerplants range from 
8,000 to 12,000 pounds thrust for interceptor 
aircraft to a 250,000-pound motor for initial 
stage power for a multistage intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 


PENTAGON PROBLEMS 


Top-level military aviation leaders in the 
Pentagon are shocked by four conclusions 
that must inevitably be drawn from the 1954 
and 1955 May Day aerial displays: 

Rapid rate of progress achieved by the Rus- 
sians during the past year in both technical 
development and productive capacity. This 
rapidly accelerating rate of aeronautical 
progress indicates that the vast effort in 
technical education and training the Rus- 
sians have been pouring into their military 
aviation program since 1946 has reached the 
payoff stage. 

Current momentum of the Soviet techno- 
logical drive has virtually wiped out the 
once wide margin of technical superiority 
enjoyed by the USAF and naval airpower. 
This is the opinion of experts who have been 
following Russian developments accurately 
and warning for several years of the sig- 
nificant acceleration of the Communists’ 
efforts in airpower. 

Lack of adequate intelligence on the de- 
tails of the accelerated Russian military air- 
power program. On May Day 1954, the Red 
air force displayed a complete formation of 
twin jet Badgers as a complete surprise to 
foreign intelligence experts. On May Day 
1955, the formation of 50 new supersonic day 
fighters with design more advanced than the 
F-100 was again the first foreign inkling that 
this type existed. Virtually no intelligence 
exists on aircraft or missile developments 
that have not yet reached the hardware pro- 
duction stage. 

Consistent misinterpretation of what in- 
telligence has been available by the top level 
civilian heads of the Government who actu- 
ally determine United States military policy. 

Fast pace of Russian research and develop- 
ment in the field of supersonic areodynamics 
and propulsion. Appearance of such design 
features as 60-degree wing sweepback, low- 
slung horizontal tails, thin, straight wings, 
flush engine air inlets, and airborne radar in- 
dicate the Russians have the ability to trans- 
late basic aerodynamic research into mili- 
tary hardware faster than foreign observers 
have believed possible, 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
most important in these publications is 
the box score of comparative military 
production, which I now ask to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRODUCTION Box Score 
DAY FIGHTERS 
Russia 

MIG-15. Transonic speed range. 
thousand produced 1948-52. 

MIG-17. Supersonic speed range. Seven 
thousand produced 1952-54. In service with 
2 alr force combat units in Europe and 
Thousand miles per hour, supersonic day 
fighter. Matching F-104 performance; in 
production 1954; at least 50 flying: probably 
in limited squadron service with Red air 


force. 
USAP 
F-86 Sabre series. Transonic speed range. 
Six thousand produced by North American 
Aviation and Canadair Ltd. 1948-54. 
F-100 Super Sabre. Supersonic speed 
range. Several hundred produced by North 
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American in California 1953-55; second 
source plant being tooled for production in 
Columbus, Ohio; first USAF combat wing 
equipped with F-100 late 1954. 

Lockheed F-104. Supersonic 1,000 miles 
per hour, plus speed range. Two built; one 
lost in crash; production begun on order for 
17 planes. Won't be in USAF squadron serv- 
ice until 1957 at earliest. 


ALL-WEATHER INTERCEPTORS 
Russia 


Straight-wing transonic design. In pro- 
duction 1954; at least 30 flying; probably in 
limited squadron service. 


USAF 


Lockheed F-94C. 400 produced 1951-53; 
in squadron service with Air Defense Com- 
mand. 

Convair F-102. Supersonic speed range. 
About a dozen experimental models built; 
production begun San Diego plant on order 
of about 50 planes; not due for squadron 
service before 1957. 

JET BOMBERS 
Russia 

Badger (type 39) medium bomber. In 
production 1953; at least 50 flying; in lim- 
ited squadron service with Red air force. 

Bison (type 37) heavy bomber. In pro- 
duction 1954; at least 10 built; probably 
scheduled for squadron service in mid-1955, 

II-38 turboprop sweptwing bomber, aerial 
tanker and strategic’ reconnaissance plane; 
in production 1953; formations of from 3 to 
9 planes sighted by foreign observers in Rus- 
sia for over a year; probably in limited squad- 
ron service, 

USAF 

Boeing B-47 medium bomber. In produc- 
tion since 1948; about 1,500 built by Boeing, 
Douglas, Lockheed; Strategic Air Command 
is 80 percent equipped with B-478. 

Boeing B-52 heavy bomber. In production 
since 1953; about 30 built; scheduled for 
squadron service with SAC by mid-1955. 

USAF has no turboprop bomber. Total of 
10 experimental transports now flying with 
turboprops; Lockheed C-130A for turboprop 
transport now in production Marietta, Ga., 
plant. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
some might call a box score an account- 
ing—in other words, a balance sheet. 

Now that this balance sheet has been 
supplied by a magazine of high standing 
in the aviation industry, I again urge 
that the Administration either confirm 
or correct the accuracy of this published 
accounting. 


RESULTS ACHIEVED BY MAJORITY 
LEADER OF THE SENATE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article from the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of May 
22, 1955, entitled “Matter of Fact: A 
Real Pro at Work in Senate.” This ar- 
ticle was written by Mr. Stewart Alsop 
of the New York Herald Tribune News 
Syndicate. I believe Mr. Alsop has done 
a splendid job of summing up the great 
work being done in the Senate by our 
majority leader, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

I, too—even as a freshman Senator— 
have noticed the great service our ma- 
jority leader is rendering to his Nation, 
his State, and to his fellow colleagues in 
the Senate by his dynamic leadership. 
I join Mr. Alsop in commending the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas for a 
job well done. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I deeply appreciate the very gra- 
cious and generous statement of my be- 
loved friend from South Carolina. I 
think I should say, however, that such 
good work as has been done or will be 
done in the Senate is due primarily to the 
fine spirit of cooperation of my col- 
leagues on the minority side and on my 
side of the aisle. No leader in the Sen- 
ate or in any other legislative body has 
had more help from the Members of 
the body than I have received. I think, 
Mr. President, it is also fair to say that 
perhaps no leader has needed help more 
than I have. In any event, I am grate- 
ful to my friend from South Carolina 
and to the distinguished columnist, 
Stewart Alsop, who may have seen things 
through somewhat prejudiced eyes. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REAL Pro at WORK IN THE SENATE 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

There is always something peculiarly sat- 
isfying about watching a genuine profes- 
sional at work, whether on the baseball 
diamond or on the floor of the United States 
Senate. Anyone who wants to see in action 
the best professional floor leader of our time 
need only visit the Senate gallery at a 
tense legislative moment and keep his eye 
on the tall, lanky, slow-moving form of the 
majority leader as he ambles about the floor 
below. 

Like a great professional athlete, Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas makes no waste motion. 
A word here and there, a casual, political 
arm around a recalcitrant shoulder, a brief, 
companionable colloquy with his opposite 
number, WIIIAN KNOWLAND of California— 
and the chances are that the bill under con- 
sideration will slide through the Senate al- 
most without debate. 

Take a few recent examples. The recip- 
rocal trade bill, which had generated im- 
mensely heavy pressures from back home was 
in very bad trouble. It was being freely pre- 
dicted that it would pass, if at all, only after 
weeks of weary wrangling and many crip- 
pling amendments. It passed after 3 days of 
debate, in surprisingly unmutilated form. 

Traditionally, the agriculture appropria- 
tions bill, touching as it does many sensitive 
farm pocketbooks, is the subject of loud, 
long, and angry argument. It passed, all un- 
noticed, after exactly an hour of debate. The 
Colorado basin reclamation bill involved one 
of the hottest political issues in the Far West. 
The bill has often been debated in other 
sessions, but never passed. It went through 
the Senate in this session in 3 days. The 
Paris accords, which could have been ex- 
pected at the very least to have elicited a 
lot of oratory for the folks back home, 
slipped through in just 2 hours, 

And so on. The fact is that this session 
of Congress has passed a good deal of im- 
portant and controversial legislation. But 
it has been done so quietly, with such a min- 
imum of fuss and bother, that old hands are 
saying that this is the least exciting session 
since the 1920’s. At any rate, it is certainly 
the most efficiently run session in recent 
memory. It is interesting, therefore, to visit 
the majority leader and ask him how he 
does it. 

Now that the White House has been ruined 
by the modernizers, the Capitol is the last 
place in Washington with a real smell of 
the past. JoHNSON’s little office off the gal- 
lery floor, with its handsome chandeliers 
sent up from the White House by Theodore 
Roosevelt, its turn-of-the-century furniture 
and its odd decorations (an old portrait of 
“Rebecka, daughter of the mighty Prince 
Powhattan, Emperor of Attaboughkomouck,” 
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for example) help to remind the visitor that 
the Congress of the United States, after all, 
is one of the world's most ancient legislative 
bodies. 

The majority leader fits well into the at- 
mosphere. The Senate is in his bones and 
in his blood. And the same thing is true 
of the committee’s chairmen who are JOHN- 
soNn’s principal lieutenants and collaborators 
in the business of running the Senate. 

When you ask him how he does it, JOHNSON 
gives most of the credit to the chairmen. He 
reels off their names and appends to each a 
short political biography, going back to the 
State legislatures and the county judgeships. 

“Hell,” he says, every damned one of em's 
an old pro. They've been 25 years in Con- 
gress, on the average. You wouldn’t expect 
them to get all flustered up about nothing, 
would you?” 

Getting controversial issues thoroughly 
settled in committee before they ever reach 
the floor, and before anyone has a chance to 
get all flustered up about nothing, is the 
most important part of the Johnson recipe 
for running the Senate. For the rest, the 
recipe calls for a large, efficient, experienced 
staff, capable of finding out how each Sen- 
ator will vote almost before he knows him- 
self; and a thorough knowledge of the com- 
plicated rules of the Senate. No slipperies 
or trickeries,” says JOHNSON (who has an odd 
turn of phrase), but you've got to know the 
rules.” 

Finally, the recipe calls for something in- 
tangible, a special sort of instinct. “You 
haven't got any business being in my pro- 
fession,” JOHNSON says, “if you can't smell 
things coming.” 

Those who have watched him in action 
agree that JOHNSON can certainly smell 
things coming—especially trouble. His 
critics say, indeed, that JoHNSON is a great 
deal better at making the Senate function 
smoothly, and without unnecessary rows, 
than at making issues which will help the 
Democrats win back the White House in 
1956. 

JouHNson himself firmly believes that a 
well-run Congress and a united party are 
the best possible assets for next year’s Dem- 
ocratic presidential candidate, whoever he 
may be. At any rate, JOHNSON is the kind 
of man the American system has always 
had to have—a man who makes the system 
work. 


OWNERSHIP PROBLEMS OF SMALL 
BANKS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, more 
than 2 years ago, a businessman from my 
State, Richard H. Barry, of Fargo, who 
is a director in a number of small com- 
panies and operates a financial consult- 
ing organization, saw a serious problem 
developing for the owners and operators 
of small independent banks who were 
growing old. The problem, in a nutshell, 
was who was going to buy their banks in 
a, few more years when they were too old 
to run the institutions themselves. 

As Mr. Barry saw the problem, unless 
steps were taken to help a younger gen- 
eration of bankers and local businessmen 
buy the banks from the elderly owners, 
there would be a wave of mergers that 
would gradually wind up, not in county- 
wide or statewide branch banking, but in 
regional and nationwide branch banking. 
The wave of bank mergers and the 
growth of branch banking and subsidiary 
banking in the last few years certainly 
seems to support his forecast. 

Mr. Barry, who has had wide experi- 
ence in the ownership and capital prob- 
lems of small business, not only made a 
careful study of the ownership problems 
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of small banks, but he had the courage 
to come forward with a challenging idea 
to help solve certain of the basic prob- 
lems. His ideas on this subject have 
been discussed at bankers’ meetings and 
in financial publications throughout the 
Nation. He has many supporters for 
his recommendations, but, as might be 
expected, and as a matter of fact which 
he recognized in the beginning, a great 
deal of educational work would be neces- 
sary before the Federal bank supervisory 
officials would be willing to shake the 
shackles of some of their traditional 
philosophy. The fact remains he is 
making headway with a program that 
has considerable merit. 

A few days ago Mr. Barry gave me a 
memorandum entitled “Mergers—Small 
Banks,” which I believe comes as close 
to the meat of the small bank merger 
problem as anything that I have seen 
recently on the subject. I hope Mr. 
Barry’s supporters in and out of Con- 
gress will study this memorandum care- 
fully, as it contains some convincing 
thoughts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp, following my remarks, the 
memorandum entitled “Mergers—Small 
Banks.” 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MERGERS— SMALL BANKS 


Competition to larger banks and bank 
holding companies in the purchase or ac- 
quisition by merger of small independent 
banks could be improved materially if cer- 
tain roadblocks in the way of individual 
investors were corrected. 

1. One example is the capital gains tax 
situation. Individual investors willing to 
pay cash for a small bank can be at a sub- 
stantial disadvantage when a larger bank, 
or a bank holding company, offers the de- 
vice of a merger to defer for the sellers pay- 
ment of capital gains taxes. In one recent 
transaction pertaining to a bank with a net 
worth of $400,000 deferment of the capital 
gains tax amounted to over $75,000. 

2. Another type of roadblock to individual 
investors can be illustrated by examining 
the mechanics related to the financing of 
part of the purchase of a small bank. Out- 
side of the field of banking there are three 
fairly common methods to choose from in 
setting up the mechanics of financing; for 
instance, $100,000 on the purchase of a $300,- 
000 business. For example: 

(A) The purchasers can execute as indi- 
viduals a personal note for $100,000. 

(B) The business in the case of a corpora- 
tion can execute a $100,000 note in place of 
the individual investors. 

(C) The business in the case of a corpora- 
tion can issue $100,000 in class A common or 
preferred stock. 

From the standpoint of the amount of 
earnings of the business required to pay the 
$100,000 plus the rental cost of the money, 
(A) above requires almost twice as much as 

(B) above is the most economical method. 

A comparison of the earnings before taxes 
required between (A) and (C) on a 10-year 
amortization program would in round figures 
to $436,000 in the case of (A) and $230,000 
in the case of (C). (Interest or dividends 
figured at 6 percent per annum. Corporate 
and personal income tax rates figured at 
50 percent and 40 percent, respectively.) 

At present the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency as a matter of policy refuse to sanction 
the use of preferred stock (authorized in 
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the Banking Act of 1933), which for all 
practical purposes leaves the prospective in- 
dividual buyer of a small bank limited to 
(A) above in the mechanics he is permitted 
toemploy. This situation not only creates a 
tax inequity for the individual investor, but 
also amounts to a discouraging roadblock 
for certain potential buyers from the ranks 
of competent bankers, who, alone, or with 
the help of local businessmen might be ready 
to assume the transfer of ownership from an 
older group of individual investors. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Caruson in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


ADVANCES FROM FEDERAL UNEM- 
PLOYMENT ACT TO ALASKA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1650) to authorize the Territory of Alas- 
ka to obtain advances from the Federal 
Unemployment Act, and for other pur- 
poses, which was, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Governor of Alaska is authorized 
and empowered, notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of the Organic Act of Alaska, or any 
other act of Congress, or any of the Territo- 
rial laws, to the contrary, to obtain from the 
Federal unemployment fund, established 
pursuant to the Employment Security Ad- 
ministrative Financing Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 567, 83d Cong., approved August 5, 1954), 
and subject to the conditions in said act, 
such advances as the Territory of Alaska may 
qualify for and as may be necessary to ob- 
tain for the payment of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits to claimants entitled 
thereto under the Alaska employment secu- 
rity law: Provided, That the general fund of 
the Territory of Alaska from which advances 
have been made for the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits shall be re- 
imbursed from advances made through the 
Governor of Alaska from the Federal unem- 
ployment fund. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives stipulates that the general 
fund of the Territory of Alaska, from 
which advances have been made for the 
payment of unemployment insurance 
compensation benefits, shall be reim- 
bursed for advances made through the 
Governor of Alaska from the Federal un- 
employment fund. 

I may say to the Senate that, through 
inadvertence, this proviso was omitted 
from the bill as it was passed by the Sen- 
ate. Previously the bill was agreed to 
unanimously by both the Senate com- 
mittee and the Senate, and likewise by 
the House of Representatives. 

The reason for the proviso is that in 
March of this year, the unemployment 
insurance compensation fund in Alaska 
was exhausted. Because of a ruling by 
the Attorney General, the Territory of 
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Alaska technically was not eligible to 
apply for benefits under the provisions of 
the act passed a year ago. 

This bill corrects that situation, and in 
addition makes it possible for the Terri- 
tory to be reimbursed for advances total- 
ing $2 million which have been made 
since March. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a brief announcement to 
make, and I ask the attention of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Today the Federal-aid road bill will 
be before the Senate. I understand that 
there are several amendments to be con- 
sidered. I am informed that it is likely 
that a substitute will be offered. 

It is planned to keep the Senate in ses- 
sion this evening as long as Senators de- 
sire to speak on amendments or engage 
in general discussion on the bill, perhaps 
until 7:30 or 8 o'clock. 

As most Senators are aware, there is 
a unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
on the postal pay bill veto tomorrow. At 
the conclusion of the morning hour to- 
morrow there will be a period of debate 
of 3 hours. I assume that the vote will 
come at some time between 3:30 and 
4:15. 

After that vote is concluded, the Sen- 
ate will continue consideration of the 
road bill, and if no final action has been 
taken at the end of the day, it is hoped 
that the Senate will meet Wednesday 
morning at an early hour, with the ex- 
pectation that consideration of the bill 
may be concluded on Wednesday. 

It is hoped that on Thursday it will 
be possible to have before the Senate the 
State and Justice Departments appro- 
priation bill. I shall discuss with the 
distinguished minority leader the possi- 
bility of also considering some of the new 
bills which have been placed upon the 
calendar. 

I have agreed with the distinguished 
minority leader that there will be no 
session of the Senate on Monday, Me- 
morial Day. If the Senate is in session 
on Friday, it can adjourn or recess until 
Tuesday. I make that announcement 
in order that Senators may have due 
notice, and may accommodate their en- 
gagements to the program outlined. 

I believe that next week and during 
the following week the schedule of the 
Senate will be rather crowded. It may 
be necessary to hold longer sessions. It 
may be desirable to hold sessions on Sat- 
urday. If such sessions can be avoided, 
of course, they will be. However, the 
first of June is approaching, which will 
leave only 30 days of the present fiscal 
year. A number of appropriation bills 
must be considered, and there is a ne- 
cessity of acting upon important legisla- 
tion which will be expiring It may be 
necessary, during June, for Senators to 
be present on Saturdays, and for the 
Senate to sit later in the evenings. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 


May 23 


Mr. LANGER. Can the distinguished 
majority leader tell the Senate what 
business is likely to come before the Sen- 
ate for consideration on the day follow- 
ing Memorial Day? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. I re- 
gret very much that at this stage we have 
no plans for Tuesday, May 31. During 
the day and later in the week I shall 
be glad to confer with Senators, and I 
shall be glad to inform the Senator as 
soon as a definite plan is agreed upon. 
I have not had an opportunity to talk 
with the distinguished minority leader 
with respect to the minority attitude on 
certain bills which have recently been 
reported. In fairness, I may say that 
since they were reported I have not had 
an opportunity to discuss them with our 
own policy committee. However, before 
the Senate adjourns or takes a recess 
for Memorial Day, I shall try to make 
a somewhat detailed statement for the 
benefit of the Senator from North Da- 
kota and other Senators. I, myself, am 
very eager to know what business can 
be scheduled by the Senate for considera- 
tion after Memorial Day. 

Mr. LANGER. If Senators return to 
their homes on Memorial Day to de- 
liver addresses, in some instances con- 
siderable distances are involved, and 
they cannot hope to return to Washing- 
ton until sometime in the afternoon on 
Tuesday, at best. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If it is at 
all possible to arrange for the considera- 
tion on Tuesday of measures of a non- 
controversial character, or proposed 
legislation which is not too highly im- 
portant—if there is any such type of 
proposed legislation for the considera- 
tion of the Senate—I assure the Senator 
that the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader will attempt to reach an 
agreement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have received 
from Members of the Senate a number 
of inquiries—and perhaps the distin- 
guished majority leader has also—as to 
whether or not any plans have been 
made for the Fourth of July period. I 
am not pressing the majority leader at 
this time for a statement but if at an 
early date some statement could be made 
to the Senate as to the plans for the 
Fourth of July period, I think it would 
be very helpful. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think that 
is a very good suggestion, and I shall be 
glad to discuss the subject further with 
the distinguished minority leader and 
make an announcement as soon as pos- 
sible. I appreciate the suggestion. 


FEDERAL AID ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1048) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1911 (39 Stat.-355), as 
amended and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I have discussed with the minority 
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leader the request which I am about to 
make. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments to the bill now be- 
fore the Senate be agreed to en bloc, and 
that the bill, as thus amended, be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose 
of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the request of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For the sake of the 
Recorp, let me say that this is the request 
which is usually made, in order that the 
bill itself may be considered as original 
text, so that Senators may not be fore- 
closed, because of the parliamentary 
situation, from offering certain amend- 
ments which might otherwise be held to 
be in the third degree. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
is correct. After I had discussed the sub- 
ject with the distinguished minority 
leader, I asked the Parliamentarian to 
prepare the usual request, which I have 
submitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 


On page 1, line 7, after the word “of”, to 
strike our 81. 100,000, 000 and insert “$900,- 
000,000"; in line 8, after the numerals “30”, 
to strike out “1956” and insert 1957“; on 
page 2, line 2, after the numerals 30“, to 
strike out “1960” and insert “1961”; in line 5, 
after “(a)”, to strike out “$500,000,000" and 
insert 8400, 000,000“; in line 7, after b)“, 
to strike out “$325,000,000” and insert “$300,- 
000,000"; in line 9, after (e) “, to strike out 
“$275,000,000" and insert “$200,000,000"; on 
page 3, at the beginning of line 7, to strike 
out “of Commerce”; in line 9, after the word 
„surveys“, to insert “contract awards“; in 
line 22, after the word “Secretary”, to strike 
out “of Commerce”; on page 4, line 2, after 
the word “project”, to strike out the colon 
and “Provided further, That not more than 
10 percent of the amount apportioned to 
each State under subparagraphs (a), (b), 
or (c) of this section may be transferred 
from the apportionment under one subpara- 
graph to the apportionment under either of 
the other subparagraphs: Provided further, 
That such transfer is requested by the State 
highway department and is approved by the 
Governor of said State and the Secretary 
of Commerce as being in the public interest: 
Provided further, That the total of such 
transfers shall not increase the original ap- 
portionment under any subparagraph by 
more than 10 percent: Provided further, 
That the transfers hereinabove permitted 
for funds authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1956, through 
the year ending June 30, 1960, shall likewise 
be permitted on the same basis for funds 
heretofore or hereafter authorized to be ap- 
propriated for any prior or subsequent fiscal 
year: And provided further, That nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to alter 
or impair the authority contained in the 
last proviso to subparagraph (b) of section 
3 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944.” 

On page 5, line 5, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “$500,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and a like additional 
sum for each succeeding fiscal year there- 
after, up to and including the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “$1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1957, the additional sum of 
$1,250,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, the additional sum of $1,500,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, the 
additional sum of $2,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and the addi- 
tional sum of $2,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961“; on page 6, line 
1, after the word “to”, to strike out “6624” 
and insert “90”; in line 3, after the word 
“remaining”, to strike out “33144” and in- 
sert “10”; in line 8, after the word “area”, 
to insert a colon and “And provided further, 
That such Federal share payable on any 
project in any State shall not exceed 95 
percent of the total cost of such project’; 
in line 16, after the word “Secretary”, to 
strike out “of Commerce”; in line 18, after 
the word “amount”, to strike out “unappro- 
prlated“ and insert “apportioned”; after 
line 22, to strike out: 

“Sec. 3. All provisions of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944, approved December 20, 
1944 (58 Stat. 838); the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1948, approved June 29, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1105); and the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1950, approved September 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 
785); the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952, 
approved June 25, 1952 (66 Stat. 158) and 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, ap- 
proved May 6, 1954, not inconsistent with 
this act, shall remain in full force and effect.” 

On page 7, after line 6, to strike out: 

“Sec. 4. If any section, subsection, or other 
provision of this act or the application there- 
of to any person or circumstance is held in- 
valid, the remainder of this act and the ap- 
plication of such section, subsection or other 
provision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby.” 

After line 11, to insert: 

“(d) No funds authorized to be appro- 
priated for any fiscal year by this section 
shall be apportioned to any State within the 
boundaries of which the National System of 
Interstate Highways may lawfully be used by 
vehicles with any dimension or with weight 
in excess of the greater of (1) the maximum 
corresponding dimensions or maximum cor- 
responding weight permitted for vehicles 
using the public highways of such State 
under laws in effect in such State on May 1, 
1955, or (2) the maximum corresponding 
dimensions or maximum corresponding 
weight recommended for vehicles operated 
over the highways of the United States by 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials in a document published by such 
association entitled ‘Policy Concerning Max- 
imum Dimension, Weights, and Speeds of 
Motor Vehicles To Be Operated Over the 
Highways of the United States’ and incorpo- 
rating recommendations adopted by such as- 
sociation on April 1, 1946. Any amount 
which is withheld from apportionment to 
any State pursuant to the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section shall be reapportioned 
immediately to the States which have not 
been denied apportionments pursuant to 
such provisions. 

“(e) The Secretary is directed to take all 
action possible to expedite the conduct of a 
series of tests now planned or being con- 
ducted by the Highway Research Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences, in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
several States, and other persons and organi- 
zations, for the purpose of determining the 
maximum desirable dimensions and weights 
for vehicles operated on the Federal-Aid 
Highway System and, as promptly as possible 
after the conclusion of such tests, to make 
recommendations to the Congress with re- 
spect to such maximum desirable dimensions 
and weights.” 

On page 8, after line 18, to insert: 

“Sec. 3. Not more than 20 percent of the 
amounts apportioned to each State under 
sections 1 and 2 may be transferred from the 
apportionment under either section or sub- 
paragraph to the apportionment under either 
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of the other sections or subparagraphs: Pro- 
vided, That such transfer is requested by the 
State highway department and is approved 
by the governor of said State and the sec- 
retary as being in the public interest: Pro- 
vided further, That the Federal share payable 
on account of any project provided for by 
funds made available by transfer under the 
provisions of this section shall not exceed 50 
percent of the construction costs thereof, 
including the costs of rights-of-way, except 
that in the case of any State containing un- 
appropriated and unreserved public lands 
and nontaxable Indian lands, individual and 
tribal, exceeding 5 percent of the total area 
of all lands therein, the Federal share shall 
be increased by a percentage of the remain- 
ing cost equal to the percentage that the area 
of all such lands in such State is of the total 
area: Provided further, That the total of such 
transfers shall not increase the original ap- 
portionment under any subparagraph by 
more than 20 percent: Provided further, 
That the transfers hereinabove permitted for 
funds authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1957, through the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, shall like- 
wise be permitted on the same basis for funds 
heretofore or hereafter authorized to be ap- 
propriated for any prior or subsequent fiscal 
year: And provided further, That nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to alter or 
impair the authority contained in the last 
proviso to subparagraph (b) of section 3 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944.“ 

On page 9, after line 23, to insert: 

“Sec. 4. (a) In any case in which the Sec- 
retary is requested by any State to acquire 
any lands or interests in lands (including 
the control of access to any lands from ad- 
joining lands and the exclusive right to ad- 
vertise on lands adjoining and not exceeding 
500 feet from the right-of-way) required by 
such State for right-of-way or other pur- 
poses in connection with the prosecution of 
any project for the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or improvement of any section of the 
National System of Interstate Highways, the 
Secretary is authorized, in the name of the 
United States and prior to the approval of 
title by the Attorney General, to acquire, 
enter upon, and take possession of such lands 
or interests in lands by purchase, donation, 
condemnation or otherwise in accordance 
with the laws of the United States (includ- 
ing the act of February 26, 1931; 46 Stat. 
1421), if— 

“(1) the Secretary has determined that 
such State is unable to acquire such lands or 
interests in lands with sufficient promptness; 
and 

“(2) such State has agreed with the Sec- 

retary to pay, at such time as may be speci- 
fied by the Secretary, an amount equal to 10 
percent of the costs incurred by the Secre- 
tary in acquiring such lands or interests in 
lands, 
The authority granted by this section shall 
also apply to lands and interests in lands 
received as grants of land from the United 
States and owned or held by railroads or 
other corporations. 

“(b) The costs incurred by the Secretary in 
acquiring any such lands or interests in 
lands may include the cost of examination 
and abstract of title, certificate of title, ad- 
vertising, and any fees incidental to such ac- 
quisition. All costs incurred by the Secre- 
tary in connection with the acquisition of 
any such lands or interests in lands shall be 
paid from the funds for construction, recon- 
struction, and improvement of the National 
System of Interstate Highways apportioned to 
the State upon the request of which such 
lands or interests in lands are acquired and 
any sums paid to the Secretary by such State 
as its share of the costs of acquisition of such 
lands or interests in lands shall be deposited 
in the Treasury to the credit of the appro- 
priation for Federal-Aid Highways and shall 
be credited to the amount apportioned to 
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such State as its apportionment of funds for 
construction, reconstruction, or improve- 
ment of the National System of Interstate 
Highways. 

“(c) The Secretary is further authorized 
and directed by proper deed, executed in the 
name of the United States, to convey any 
such lands or interests in lands acquired in 
any State under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, except the outside 5 feet of any such 
right-of-way in States unable or unwilling 
to control access, to the State highway de- 
partment of such State or such political sub- 
division thereof as its laws may provide, upon 
such terms and conditions as to the lands 
acquired in fee as may be agreed upon by the 
Secretary and the State highway department, 
or political sudivisions to which the convey- 
ance is to be made. Whenever the State is 
able and agrees to control access, the outside 
five feet may be conveyed to it. 

“(d) Whenever rights-of-way on the Na- 
tional System of Interstate Highways are re- 
quired over public lands of the United States, 
the Secretary may make such arrangements 
with the agency having jurisdiction over 
such lands as may be necessary to give the 
State or other person constructing the proj- 
ects on such lands adequate rights-of-way 
and control of access thereto from adjoining 
lands, and any such agency is hereby directed 
to cooperate with the Secretary in this con- 
nection.” 

On page 12, after line 16, to insert: 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary is hereby granted 
authority to incur obligations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, in an amount not 
to exceed $100 million for acquisition of 
rights-of-way, and enter into contracts un- 
der such authorizations and his action in 
doing so shall be deemed a contractual obli- 
gation of the Federal Government for the 
payment of the cost thereof and such funds 
shall be deemed to have been expended when 
so obligated: Provided, That the funds ex- 
pended hereunder shall be credited against 
sums apportioned to the State in which ex- 
pended for projects programed under the 
provisions of section 2 of this act.” 

On page 13, after line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 6. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 23 of the Federal 
Highway Act (42 Stat. 218), as amended and 
supplemented, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated (1) for forest highways the 
sum of $22,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and a like sum for each of the 
fiscal years to and including the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and (2) for forest de- 
velopment roads and trails the sum of $24,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and a like sum for each of the fiscal 
years to and including the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961: Provided, That with re- 
spect to any proposed construction or recon- 
struction of a timber access road, advisory 
public hearings shall be held at a place con- 
venient or adjacent to the area of construc- 
tion or reconstruction with notice and rea- 
sonable opportunity for interested persons 
to present their views as to the practicability 
and feasibility of such construction or re- 
construction: Provided further, That here- 
after funds available for forest development 
roads and trails shall also be evailable for 
adjacent vehicular parking areas and/or san- 
itary, water, and fire control facilities: Pro- 
vided further, That the appropriation herein 
authorized for forest highways shall be ap- 
portioned by the Secretary for expenditure 
in the several States, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico in accordance with the provision of 
section 3 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1950.” 

On page 14, after line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 7. (a) For the construction, recon- 
struction, and improvement of roads and 
trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, in na- 
tional parks, monuments, and other areas 
administered by the National Park Service, 
including areas authorized to be established 
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as national parks and monuments, and na- 
tional park and monument approach roads 
authorized by the act of January 31, 1941 (46 
Stat. 1053), as amended, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of $12,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and a like sum for each of the fiscal 
years to and including the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961. 

“(b) For the construction, reconstruction, 
and improvement of parkways, authorized 
by acts of Congress, on lands to which title 
is vested in the United States, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$11,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and a like sum for each of the fiscal 
years to and including the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961. 

“(c) For the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance of Indian reservation roads, 
and bridges and roads and bridges to provide 
access to Indian reservations and Indian 
lands under the provisions of the act ap- 
proved May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 750), there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $10 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and a like sum for each of 
the fiscal years to and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961: Provided, That 
the location, type, and design of all roads 
and bridges constructed shall be approved 
by the Secretary before any expenditures 
are made thereon, and all such construction 
shall be under the general supervision of the 
Secretary.” 

On page 15, after line 8, to insert: 

“Sec. 8. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 10 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 785), 
there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for the survey, construction, recon- 
struction, and maintenance of main roads, 
through unappropriated or unreserved pub- 
lic lands, nontaxable Indian lands, or other 
Federal reservations the sum of $2,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and 
a like sum for each of the fiscal years to 
and including the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961.” 

After line 17, to insert: 

“Sec. 9. Any funds authorized herein for 
forest highways, forest development roads 
and trails, park roads and trails; parkways, 
Indian roads, and public lands highways 
shall be available for contract for one year 
in advance of year for which authorized: 
Provided, That any amount remaining un- 
expended 2 year after the close of the 
fiscal year for which authorized shall lapse. 
The Secretary of the Department charged 
with the administration of such funds is 
hereby granted authority to incur obliga- 
tions, approve projects, and enter into con- 
tracts under such authorizations and his 
action in doing so shall be deemed a con- 
tractual obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the payment of the cost thereof 
and such funds shall be deemed to have been 
expended when so obligated.” 

On page 16, after line 7, to insert: 

“Sec. 10. So much of the first section and 
of section 2 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1954 as authorize appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, are hereby 
repealed.” 

After line 11, to insert: 

“Sec. 11. (a) Subject to the conditions 
contained in this section, 50 percent of the 
cost of relocation of utility facilities neces- 
sitated by the construction of a project on 
the Federal primary, secondary, or inter- 
state systems in which Federal funds have 
participated, may be paid from Federal 
funds whenever under the laws or practice 
of the State where the project is being con- 
structed the entire relocation cost is re- 
quired to be borne by the utility. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section the 
term “utility” shall include publicly, pri- 
vately, and cooperatively owned utilities, 
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“(c) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘cost of relocation’ shall include the 
entire amount paid by such utility prop- 
erly attributable to such relocation after 
deducting therefrom any increase in the 
value of the new facility and any salvage 
value derived from the old facility. 

„dd) No more than 2 percent of all sums 
apportioned to any State for any fiscal year 
for expenditure on such systems may be 
expended under the privisions of this section. 

“(e) Any utility required to relocate a 
facility within the terms of this section shall 
have a right to payment out of Federal 
funds as in this section provided. The Sec- 
retary is authorized to make such payments 
on the basis of an agreement approved by 
him, entered into between the State high- 
way department and the utility, which 
agreement shall contain an estimate or an 
agreed price of the cost of relocation. In 
lieu of such agreement the utility may file 
with the State highway department a certi- 
fied statement of the cost of relocation, sub- 
ject to the approval of the State highway 
department. The State highway depart- 
ment shall transmit such statement to the 
Secretary with the final voucher for approval 
by the Secretary. 

“(f) Nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to preclude reimbursement to States 
of the Federal share of the State’s costs in 
connection with the relocation of utility 
facilities where a portion of the relocation 
cost is required by law or practice to be 
borne by the State.” 

On page 17, after line 22, to insert: 

“Sec. 12. Section 7 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 838), desig- 
nating a national system of interstate high- 
ways, is hereby amended by striking out 
‘forty thousand’, and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘forty-two thousand five hundred.’” 

On page 18, after line 2, to insert: 

“Sec. 13. (a) It is hereby declared to be 
in the national interest to accelerate the 
construction of the Federal-aid highways 
since many of such highways, or portions 
thereof, are in fact inadequate to meet the 
needs of local and interstate commerce, the 
national and the civil defense. 

“(b) It is further declared that one of the 
most important objectives of this act is the 
prompt completion of the national system 
of interstate highways. Insofar as possible 
in consonance with this objective, existing 
highways located on an interstate route 
shall be used to the extent that such use is 
practicable, suitable, and feasible, it being 
the intent that local needs, to the extent 
practicable, suitable, and feasible, shall be 
given equal consideration with the needs of 
interstate commerce. 

“(c) It is hereby declared to be the sense 
of Congress that all segments of the Federal- 
aid highway systems should be improved to 
standards adequate to meet the needs of na- 
tional defense and the national economy at 
the earliest practicable date. The Secretary 
is hereby directed to submit to the Congress 
not later than February 1, 1959, a report on 
the progress made in attaining the foregoing 
objective, together with recommendations 
for the extension of the program. 

“(d) Any State highway department 
which submits plans for a Federal-aid high- 
way project involving the bypassing of any 
city, town, village, or any community, either 
incorporated or unincorporated, shall certify 
to the Commissioner of Public Roads that it 
has had public hearings and considered the 
economic effects of such a location: Pro- 
vided, That a copy of the transcript of said 
hearings shall be submitted to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, together with the 
certification.” 

On page 19, after line 8, to insert: 

“Sec. 14. All agreements between the 
Secretary and the State highway department 
for the construction of projects on the inter- 
state system may contain a clause providing 
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that the State will not add any points of 
access to, or exit from, the project in addi- 
tion to those approved by the Secretary in 
the plans for such project, without the prior 
approval of the Secretary.” 

After line 15, to insert: 

“Sec. 15. The Secretary is directed to 
study, and to encourage the various States 
to consider, the feasibility of providing by 
multiple-State compacts for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of inter- 
state toll roads, as a supplement to the 
Federal-aid highway system, for the purpose 
of providing adequate highway facilities for 
the interstate movement of motor vehicles, 
and particularly for the movement of those 
motor vehicles traveling all or a substantial 
portion of the length or breadth of the 
United States. The Secretary shall make a 
report to the Congress at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than June 30, 
1956, with respect to the results of such 
study.” 

On page 20, after line 3, to insert: 

“Sec. 16. The consent of Congress is here- 
by given to any two or more States to nego- 
tiate and enter into compacts providing for 
the construction and operation of interstate 
toll roads. Such compacts shall not be bind- 
ing or obligatory upon any of the parties 
thereto unless and until it shall have been 
ratified by the legislatures of all of the States 
entering into it and approved by the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

After line 10, to insert: 

“Sec. 17. Any State desiring to accept the 
benefits of section 2 of this act shall submit, 
through its State agency, a State plan for 
carrying out the purposes of this act. Such 
State plan shall provide that all laborers 
and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on construction work per- 
formed on highway facilities projects in the 
national system of interstate highways ap- 
proved under the plan, shall be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U. S. C. 276a-276a-5), and that every 
such employee shall receive compensation 
at a rate not less than 114 times his basic 
rate of pay for all hours worked in any work- 
week in excess of 8 hours in any workday or 
40 hours in the workweek, as the case may 
be. The Secretary of Labor shall have, with 
respect to the labor standards specified 
above, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950 (15 
F. R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267); section 2 of the 
act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U. S. C. 
276a); section 625, Public Law 725, 79th 
Congress, second session; and section 205, 
Public Law 815, 81st Congress, second ses- 
sion.” 

On page 21, after line 9, to insert: 

“Sec. 18. All provisions of the Pederal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944, approved December 20, 
1944 (58 Stat. 838); the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1948, approved June 29, 1948 (62 
Stat. 1105); and the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1950, approved September 7, 1950 (64 
Stat. 785); the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1952, approved June 25, 1952 (66 Stat. 158); 
and the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, 
approved May 6, 1954, not inconsistent with 
this act, shall remain in full force and 
effect.” 

After line 18, to insert: 

“Sec. 19. If any section, subsection, or 
other provision of this act or the applica- 
tion thereof to any person or circumstance 
is held invalid, the remainder of this act 
and the application of such section, subsec- 
tion, or other provision to other persons or 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby.” 

On page 22, line 1, to change the section 
number from “5” to “20”; and in line 4, to 
change the section number from “6” to “21”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of the Fed- 
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eral-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 
(39 Stat. 355), amd all acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $900 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and a like sum for each 
succeeding fiscal year thereafter up to and 
including the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961. 

The sum herein authorized for each fiscal 
year shall be available for expenditure as 
follows: 

(a) $400 million for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid primary highway system. 

(b) $300 million for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid secondary system. : 

(c) $200 million for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid primary highway system in urban 
areas, and for projects on approved exten- 
sions of the Federal-aid secondary system 
within urban areas. 

The sums authorized by this section for 
each fiscal year, respectively, shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States in the 
manner now provided by law and in accord- 
ance with the formulas set forth in section 4 
of the Federal-aid Highway Act of 1944, ap- 
proved December 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 838). 

Any sums apportioned to any State under 
the provision of this section shall be avail- 
able for expenditure in that State for 2 
years after the close of the fiscal year for 
which such sums are authorized, and any 
amounts so apportioned remaining unex- 
pended at the end of such period shall 
lapse: Provided, That such funds for any 
fiscal year shall be deemed to have been 
expended if a sum equal to the total of the 
sums apportioned to the State for such fiscal 
year is covered by formal agreements with 
the Secretary of Commerce for the im- 
provement of specific projects as provided 
by this act: Provided further, That in the 
case of those sums heretofore, herein, or 
hereafter apportioned to any State for proj- 
ects on the Federal-ald secondary highway 
system, the Secretary may, upon the request 
of any State, discharge his responsibility 
relative to the plans, specifications, esti- 
mates, surveys, contract awards, design, in- 
spection, and construction of such secondary 
road projects by his receiving and approving 
a certified statement by the State highway 
department setting forth that the plans, de- 
sign, and construction for such projects are 
in accord with the standards and procedures 
of such State applicable to projects in this 
category approved by him: Provided further, 
That such approval shall not be given unless 
such standards and procedures are in ac- 
cordance with the objectives set forth in 
section 1 (b) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1950: Provided further, That nothing con- 
tained in the foregoing provisos shall be 
construed to relieve any State of its obliga- 
tion now provided by law relative to main- 
tenance, nor to relieve the Secretary of his 
obligation with respect to the selection of 
the secondary system or the location of 
projects thereon, to make a final inspection 
after construction of each project, and to 
require an adequate showing of the esti- 
mated and actual cost of construction of 
each project. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of expediting 
the construction, reconstruction, and im- 
provement, inclusive of necessary bridges 
and tunnels, of the National System of 
Interstate Highways, including extensions 
thereof through urban areas, designated in 
accordance with the provisions of section 7 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 (58 
Stat. 838), there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the additional sum of 81 bil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
the additional sum of $1,250,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the addi- 
tional sum of $1,500,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, the additional sum 
of $2 billion for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, and the additional sum of $2 billion 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. The 
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sum herein authorized for each fiscal year 
shall be apportioned among the several 
States in the following manner: One-half in 
the ratio which the population of each State 
bears to the total population of all the 
States, as shown by the latest available 
Federal census: Provided, That no State 
shall receive less than three-fourths of 1 
percent of the money so apportioned; and 
one-half in the manner now provided by 
law for apportionment of funds for the 
Federal-aid primary system: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Federal share payable on 
account of any project on the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate Highways provided for by 
funds made available under the provisions 
of this section shall be increased to 90 per- 
cent of the total cost thereof, plus a per- 
centage of the remaining 10 percent of such 
cost in any State containing unappropri- 
ated and unreserved public lands and non- 
taxable Indian lands, individual and tribal, 
exceeding 5 percent of the total area of all 
lands therein, equal to the percentage that 
the area of such lands in such State is of 
its total area: And provided further, That 
such Federal share payable on any project 
in any State shall not exceed 95 percent of 
the total cost of such project. 

(b) Any sums apportioned to any State 
under the provisions of this section shall 
be available for expenditure in that State 
for 2 years after the close of fiscal year for 
which such sums are authorized: Provided, 
That such funds shall be deemed to be ex- 
pended upon execution of formal agree- 
ments with the Secretary for the improve- 
ment of specific projects under this section. 

(c) Any amount apportioned to the 
States under the provisions of this section 
unexpended at the end of the period during 
which it is available for expenditure under 
the terms of subsection (b) of this section 
shall lapse. 

(d) No funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year by this section shall 
be apportioned to any State within the 
boundaries of which the National System 
of Interstate Highways may lawfully be used 
by vehicles with any dimension or with 
weight in excess of the greater of (1) the 
maximum corresponding dimensions or 
maximum corresponding weight permitted 
for vehicles using the public highways of 
such State under laws in effect in such 
State on May 1, 1955, or (2) the maximum 
corresponding dimensions or maximum cor- 
responding weight recommended for vehi- 
cles operated over the highways of the 
United States by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials in a document 
published by such association entitled 
“Policy Concerning Maximum Dimension, 
Weights, and Speeds of Motor Vehicles To 
Be Operated Over the Highways of the 
United States” and incorporating recom- 
mendations adopted by such association on 
April 1, 1946. Any amount which is withheld 
from apportionment to any State pursuant 
to the foregoing provisions of this section 
shall be reapportioned immediately to the 
States which have not been denied appor- 
tionments pursuant to such provision, 

(e) The Secretary is directed to take all 
action possible to expedite the conduct of 
a series of tests now planned or being con- 
ducted by the highway research board of 
the National Academy of Sciences, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Public Roads, 
the several States, and other persons and 
organizations, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the maximum desirable dimensions and 
weights for vehicles operated on the Fed- 
eral-aid highway system and, as promptly 
as possible after the conclusion of such 
tests, to make recommendations to the Con- 
gress with respect to such maximum desirable 
dimensions and weights. 

Sec. 3. Not more than 20 percent of the 
amounts apportioned to each State under 
sections 1 and 2 may be transferred from 
the apportionment under either section or 
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subparagraph to the apportionment under 
either of the other sections or subpara- 
graphs: Provided, That such transfer is re- 
quested by the State highway department 
and is approved by the governor of said 
State and the Secretary as being in the 
public interest: Provided further, That the 
Federal share payable on account of any 
project provided for by funds made available 
by transfer under the provisions of this 
section shall not exceed 50 percent of the 
construction costs thereof, including the 
costs of rights-of-way, except that in the 
case of any State containing unappropriated 
and unreserved public lands and nontaxable 
Indian lands, individual and tribal, exceed- 
ing 5 percent of the total area of all lands 
therein, the Federal share shall be increased 
by a percentage of the remaining cost equal 
to the percentage that the area of all such 
lands in such State is of the total area: 
Provided further, That the total of such 
transfers shall not increase the original ap- 
portionment under any subparagraph by 
more than 20 percent: Provided further, 
That the transfers hereinabove permitted 
for funds authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1957, through 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, shall 
likewise be permitted on the same basis for 
funds heretofore or hereafter authorized to 
be appropriated for any prior or subsequent 
fiscal year: And provided further, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be deemed to 
alter or impair the authority contained in 
the last proviso to subparagraph (b) of sec- 
tion 3 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944, 

Sec. 4. (a) In any case in which the Sec- 
retary is requested by any State to acquire 
any lands or interests in lands (including 
the control of access to any lands from ad- 
joining lands and the exclusive right to 
advertise on lands adjoining and not ex- 
ceeding 500 feet from the right-of-way) 
required by such State for right-of-way or 
other purposes in connection with the prose- 
cution of any project for the construction, 

on, or improvement of any sec- 
tion of the National System of Interstate 
Highways, the Secretary is authorized, in 
the name of the United States and prior 
to the approval of title by the Attorney 
General, to acquire, enter upon, and take 
possession of such lands or interests in lands 
by purchase, donation, condemnation, or 
otherwise in accordance with the laws of 
the United States (including the act of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1931; 46 Stat. 1421), if— 

(1) the Secretary has determined that 
such State is unable to acquire such lands 
or interests in lands with sufficient prompt- 
ness; and 

(2) such State has agreed with the Sec- 
retary to pay, at such time as may be speci- 
fled by the Secretary, an amount equal to 
10 percent of the costs incurred by the Sec- 
retary in acquiring such lands or interests 
in lands. 


The authority granted by this section shall 
also apply to lands and interests in lands 
received as grants of land from the United 
States and owned or held by railroads or 
other corporations. 

(b) The costs incurred by the Secretary in 
acquiring any such lands or interests in 
lands may include the cost of examination 
and abstract of title, certificate of title, ad- 
vertising, and any fees incidental to such 
acquisition. All costs incurred by the Secre- 
tary in connection with the acquisition of 
any such lands or interests in lands shall be 
paid from the funds for construction, recon- 
struction, and improvement of the National 
System of Interstate Highways apportioned 
to the State upon the request of which such 
lands or interests in lands are acquired and 
any sums paid to the Secretary by such 
State as its share of the costs of acquisition 
of such lands or interests in lands shall be 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
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the appropriation for Federal-aid highways 
and shall be credited to the amount appor- 
tioned to such State as its apportionment of 
funds for construction, reconstruction, or 
improvement of the National System of In- 
terstate Highways. 

(c) The Secretary is further authorized 
and directed by proper deed, executed in 
the name of the United States, to convey 
any such lands or interests in lands acquired 
in any State under the provisions of this 
section, except the outside 5 feet of any such 
right-of-way in States unable or unwilling 
to control access, to the State highway de- 
partment of such State or such political 
subdivision thereof as its laws may provide, 
upon such terms and conditions as to the 
lands acquired in fee as may be agreed upon 
by the Secretary and the State highway 
department, or political subdivision to 
which the conveyance is to be made. When- 
ever the State is able and agrees to control 
access, the outside 5 feet may be conveyed 
to it. 

(d) Whenever rights-of-way on the Na- 
tional System of Interstate Highways are 
required over public lands of the United 
States, the Secretary may make such ar- 
rangements with the agency having juris- 
diction over such lands as may be necessary 
to give the State or other person construct- 
ing the projects on such lands adequate 
rights-of-way and control or access thereto 
from adjoining lands, and any such agency 
is hereby directed to cooperate with the 
Secretary in this connection. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is hereby granted 
authority to incur obligations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, in an amount not 
to exceed $100 million for acquisition of 
rights-of-way, and enter into contracts un- 
der such authorizations and his action in 
doing so shall be deemed a contractual obli- 
gation of the Federal Government for the 
payment of the cost thereof and such funds 
shall be deemed to have been expended when 
so obligated: Provided, That the funds ex- 
pended hereunder shall be credited against 
sums apportioned to the State in which ex- 
pended for projects programed under the 
provisions of section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 6. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 23 of the Federal High- 
way Act (42 Stat. 218), as amended and 
supplemented, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated (1) for forest highways the 
sum of $22,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and a like sum of each of the 
fiscal years to and including the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and (2) for forest de- 
velopment roads and trails the sum of $24 
million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and a like sum for each of the fiscal 
years to and including the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961: Provided, That with respect 
to any proposed construction or reconstruc- 
tion of a timber access road, advisory public 
hearings shall be held at a place convenient 
or adjacent to the area of construction or 
reconstruction with notice and reasonable 
opportunity for interested persons to present 
their views as to the practicability and feasi- 
bility of such construction or reconstruc- 
tion: Provided further, That hereafter funds 
available for forest development roads and 
trails shall also be available for adjacent 
vehicular parking areas and/or sanitary, 
water, and fire control facilities: Provided 
further, That the appropriation herein au- 
thorized for forest highways shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary for expenditure in 
the several States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico 
in accordance with the provision of section 
3 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950. 

Sec. 7. (a) For the construction, recon- 
struction, and improvement of roads and 
trails, inclusive of necessary bridges, in na- 
tional parks, monuments, and other areas 
administered by the National Park Service, 
including areas authorized to be established 
as national parks and monuments, and na- 
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tional park and monument approach roads 
authorized by the act of January 31, 1931 
(46 Stat. 1053), as amended, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$12,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and a like sum for each of the 
fiscal years to and including the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961. 

(b) For the construction, reconstruction, 
and improvement of parkways, authorized 
by acts of Congress, on lands to which title 
is vested in the United States, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$11 million for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and a like sum for each of the fiscal 
years to and including the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961. 

(e) For the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance of Indian reservation roads 
and bridges, and roads and bridges to pro- 
vide access to Indian reservations and Indian 
lands under the provisions of the act ap- 
proved May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 750), there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $10 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and a like sum for each of the 
fiscal years to and including the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961: Provided, That the 
location, type, and design of all roads and 
bridges constructed shall be approved by 
the Secretary before any expenditures are 
made thereon, and all such construction 
shall be under the general supervision of 
the Secretary. 

Sec. 8. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 10 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 785), there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the survey, construction, reconstruction, and 
maintenance of main roads through unap- 
propriated or unreserved public lands, non- 
taxable Indian lands, or other Federal reser- 
vations the sum of $2 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and a like sum 
for each of the fiscal years to and including 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961. 

Sec. 9. Any funds authorized herein for 
forest highways, forest development roads 
and trails, park roads and trails, parkways, 
Indian roads, and public lands highways 
shall be available for contract for 1 year in 
advance of year for which authorized: Pro- 
vided, That any amount remaining unex- 
pended 2 years after the close of the fiscal 
year for which authorized shall lapse. The 
Secretary of the Department charged with 
the administration of such funds is hereby 
granted authority to incur obligations, ap- 
prove projects, and enter into contracts un- 
der such authorizations and his action in 
doing so shall be deemed a contractual obli- 
gation of the Federal Government for the 
payment of the cost thereof and such funds 
shall be deemed to have been expended when 
so obligated. 

Sec. 10. So much of the first section and 
of section 2 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1954 as authorized appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, are hereby 
repealed. 

Src. 11, (a) Subject to the conditions con- 
tained in this section, 50 percent of the cost 
of relocation of utility facilities necessitated 
by the construction of a project on the Fed- 
eral primary, secondary, or interstate sys- 
tems in which Federal funds have partici- 
pated, may be paid from Federal funds when- 
ever under the laws or practice of the State 
where the project is being constructed the 
entire relocation cost is required to be borne 
by the utility. 

(b) For the purposes of this section the 
term “utility” shall include publicly, pri- 
vately, and cooperatively owned utilities. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, the 
term cost of relocation” shall include the 
entire amount paid by such utility properly 
attributable to such relocation after deduct- 
ing therefrom any increase in the value of 
the new facility and any salvage value de- 
rived from the old facility. 
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(d) No more than 2 percent of all sums 
apportioned to any State for any fiscal year 
for expenditure on such systems may be 
expended under the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

(e) Any utility required to relocate a fa- 
cility within the terms of this section shall 
have a right to payment out of Federal funds 
as in this section provided. The Secretary 
is authorized to make such payments on the 
basis of an agreement approved by him, en- 
tered into between the State highway de- 
partment and the utility, which agreement 
shall contain an estimate or an agreed price 
of the cost of relocation. In lieu of such 
agreement the utility may file with the State 
highway department a certified statement of 
the cost of relocation, subject to the ap- 
proval of the State highway department. 
The State highway department shall trans- 
mit such statement to the Secretary with 
the final voucher for approval by the Sec- 
retary. 

(t) Nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to preclude reimbursement to States 
of the Federal share of the State’s costs in 
connection with the relocation of utility fa- 
cilities where a portion of the relocation cost 
is required by law or practice to be borne 
by the State. 

Sec. 12. Section 7 of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 838), designating 
a National System of Interstate Highways, is 
hereby amended by striking out “40,000”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “42,500.” 

Sec. 13. (a) It is hereby declared to be in 
the national interest to accelerate the con- 
struction of the Federal-aid highways since 
many of such highways, or portions thereof, 
are in fact inadequate to meet the needs 
of local and interstate commerce, the na- 
tional and the civil defense. 

(b) It is further declared that one of the 
most important objectives of this act is the 
prompt completion of the National System 
of Interstate Highways. Insofar as possible 
in consonance with this objective, existing 
highways located on an interstate route shall 
be used to the extent that such use is prac- 
ticable, suitable, and feasible, it being the 
intent that local needs, to the extent practi- 
cable, suitable, and feasible, shall be given 
equal consideration with the needs of inter- 
state commerce, 

(c) It is hereby declared to be the sense 
of Congress that all segments of the Federal- 
aid highway systems should be improved to 
standards adequate to meet the needs of 
national defense and the national economy 
at the earliest practicable date. The Secre- 
tary is hereby directed to submit to the Con- 
gress not later than February 1, 1959, a re- 
port on the made in attaining the 
foregoing objective, together with recom- 
mendations for the extension of the program. 

(d) Any State highway department which 
submits plans for a Federal-aid highway 
project involving the bypassing of any city, 
town, village, or any community, either in- 
corporated or unincorporated, shall certify 
to the Commissioner of Public Roads that it 
has had public hearings and considered the 
economic effects of such a location: Provided, 
That a copy of the transcript of said hear- 
ings shall be submitted to the Commissioner 
of Public Roads, together with the certifica- 
tion. 

Sec. 14. All agreements between the Sec- 
retary and the State highway department for 
the construction of projects on the inter- 
state system may contain a clause providing 
that the State will not add any points of 
access to, or exit from, the project in addition 
to those approved by the Secretary in the 
plans for such project, without the prior 
approval of the Secretary. 

Sec. 15. The Secretary is directed to study, 
and to encourage the various States to con- 
sider, the feasibility of providing by mul- 
tiple-State compacts for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of interstate toll 
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roads, as a supplement to the Federal-aid 
highway system, for the purpose of providing 
adequate highway facilities for the inter- 
state movement of motor vehicles, and par- 
ticularly for the movement of those motor 
vehicles traveling all or a substantial portion 
of the length or breadth of the United States. 
The Secretary shall make a report to the 
Congress at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than June 30, 1956, with respect to 
the results of such study. 

Sec. 16. The consent of Congress is hereby 
given to any two or more States to negotiate 
and enter into compacts providing for the 
construction and operation of interstate toll 
roads. Such compacts shall not be binding 
or obligatory upon any of the parties thereto 
unless and until it shall have been ratified 
by the legislatures of all of the States enter- 
ing into it and approved by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Sec. 17, Any State desiring to accept the 
benefits of section 2 of this act shall submit, 
through its State agency, a State plan for 
carrying out the purposes of this act. Such 
State plan shall provide that all laborers and 
mechanics employed by contractors or sub- 
contractors on construction work performed 
on highway facilities projects in the National 
System of Interstate Highways approved un- 
der the plan, shall be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on similar con- 
struction in the locality as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U. S. OC. 
276a-276a-5), and that every such employee 
shall receive compensation at a rate not less 
than one and one-half times his basic rate 
of pay for all hours worked in any workweek 
in excess of 8 hours in any workday or 40 
hours in the workweek, as the case may be. 
The Secretary of Labor shall have, with re- 

to the labor standards specified above, 
the authority and functions set forth in Re- 
organization Plan No. 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 
$176; 64 Stat. 1267), section 2 of the act of 
June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U. S. C. 276a), 
section 625, Public Law 725, 79th, 2d session, 
and section 205, Public Law 815, Sist, 2d 
session.) 

Sec. 18. All provisions of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944, approved December 20, 
1944 (58 Stat. 838); the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1948, approved June 29, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1105); and the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1950, approved September 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 
785); the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952, 
approved June 25, 1952 (66 Stat. 158); and 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, ap- 
proved May 6, 1954, not inconsistent with 
this act, shall remain in full force and 
effect. 

Sec. 19. If any section, subsection, or other 
provision of this act or the application there- 
of to any person or circumstance is held in- 
valid, the remainder of this act and the ap- 
plication of such section, subsection, or other 
provision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 20. All acts of parts of acts in any way 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed, and this act shall take 
effect on its passage. 

Sec. 21. This act may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1955.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to amendment. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment, 
which is in the nature of a substitute 
for the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 

out objection, the text of the amend- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp with- 
out being read, unless the Senator from 
Pennsylvania wishes the amendment to 
be read. 
„Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. It is 
not necessary to have it read. I am sure 
that all Senators are familiar with the 
text of the amendment, which is known 
as the administration bill. Unless some 
Senator desires to have the amendment 
read, I do not believe it is necessary to 
do so. 

Mr. GORE. I do not believe it is 
necessary to have the amendment read. 

Mr. President, I reserve my right to 
make a point of order until the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has concluded his 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A point 
of order may be made at any time. It is 
not necessary for the Senator to reserve 
a point of order. 

The amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, offered by Mr. MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. BusH, and Mr. COT- 
Ton proposes to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


SECTION 1. That this act may be cited as 
the “National Interstate Highway Act.” 


OBJECTIVE AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be in the 
national interest to foster and accelerate the 
development of a modern, adequate, safe, 
and efficient system of highways deemed 
essential for the expansion of the economy 
and the changing concepts of the military 
and civil defense of the United States. It is 
further declared to be desirable that the 
development of such system of highways be 
continued through the cooperation and joint 
efforts of the Federal Government, the States, 
and local subdivisions thereof. It is hereby 
found that those essential highways are in 
fact inadequate to meet the needs of inter- 
state commerce and the national and civil 
defense, and that the most important por- 
tion of such highways are, or should be, 
located on the National System of Interstate 
Highways. 

Accordingly, it is the objective of this act 
to complete the construction of the National 
System of Interstate Highways within the 
next 10 years up to such standards as will 
produce safe highways adequate to handle 
traffic needs for at least the next 20 years. 
This objective will be reached only by means 
of a program which will presently assure the 
financing of the system as a whole, and 
provide for prompt acquisition of necessary 
rights-of-way. It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of Congress to continue or to 
impose such taxes as may be necessary to 
meet this objective. 

Sec. 3. This act is divided into titles and 
sections according to the following table of 
contents: 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Title I—Federal Highway Corporation 


101. Creation of Corporation. 

. Management of Corporation. 

. Duty of Corporation. 

. Corporate powers. 

. Corporate financing. 

. Services and facilities of other 
agencies. 

. Misappropriation of funds. 

. Report to Congress. 
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Title I Concerning the Department of 
Commerce 


Sec. 201. Cancellation of authorizations. 

Sec. 202. Interstate system 

Sec. 203. Standards. 

Sec. 204. Expenditure authorization. 

Sec. 205. Distribution by States. 

Sec. 206. Scheduling of construction and 
participation by States. 

Credits for existing roads and toll 
roads. 

Right-of-way acquisition. 


Title I1I—Miscellaneous 


Sec. 301. Definitions. 

Sec. 302. Without compensation employees. 

Sec. 303. Amendment to Corporation Con- 
trol Act. 

Sec. 304, Construction of this act. 

Sec. 305. Effect on present law. 


TITILE I—FEDERAL HIGHWAY CORPORATION 
CREATION OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 101, There is hereby created, subject 
to the direction and supervision of the Presi- 
dent, a body corporate to be known as the 
Federal Highway Corporation. As hereafter 
provided in section 303, the Corporation shall 
be subject to the provisions of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act. The princi- 
pal office of the Corporation shall be located 
in the District of Columbia. 


MANAGEMENT OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 102. (a) The management of the 
Corporation shall be vested in a Board of 
Directors (hereinafter referred to as “the 
Board”) composed of five members. Three 
of these members shall be public members 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, without 
regard to political party affiliation. The 
President shall designate a full-time Chair- 
man of the Board from one of the public 
members. The remaining two members shall 
be the Secretary of Commerce (hereinafter 
called Secretary) and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or their representatives. The 
Board shall meet at least four times a year, 
or more often, at the call of the Chairman. 

(b) The Chairman of the Board shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $17,500 per 
annum. As Chairman, he shall preside at 
meetings of the Board and be the Corpora- 
tion’s chief representative. He shall be re- 
sponsible for general supervision of the ac- 
tivities of the staff of the Corporation. He 
shall also maintain liaison with the repre- 
sentatives of the States with respect to the 
policies set forth in this act. The Chairman 
in the conduct of his functions as chairman 
shall act in conformance with determina- 
tions of the Board. 

(c) The public members of the Board 
(other than the Chairman) shall receive 
no compensation, but may receive a per 
diem of $100 in lieu of subsistence, plus 
transportation expenses, in accordance with 
the standardized Government Travel Regu- 
lations, when proceeding to and from their 
homes or regular places of business to the 
headquarters of the Corporation and when 
engaged on assignment by the Board or the 
Chairman in the business of the Corporation. 

(d) In addition to managing the Corpora- 
tion, the Board is authorized to resolve 
divergencies of views concerning the in- 
terpretation or application of the Policies 
under this act which it considers will have 
significant effect upon the program, exclud- 
ing (1) divergencies between two or more 
Federal agencies. Within this Hmitation, 
the Board shall have the right to determine 
the matters which it shall consider and act 
upon, under such rules and regulations as 
it may prescribe. 


DUTY OF CORPORATION 
Sec. 103. It shall be the duty of the Cor- 
Poration (a) to receive and borrow funds, 
(b) to provide and make available to the 
Secretary such sums as are necessary to 
Permit him to make the payments or ad- 


Sec. 207. 
Sec. 208. 
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vances to the States of the Federal share 
of the cost of construction of projects on 
the interstate system, and such other costs 
or expenses as are permitted or required to 
be paid or advanced by him in connection 
with the interstate system under the terms 
of this act, and (c) to perform such other 
duties as may be required in the perform- 
ance of its functions and the exercise of its 
powers under this act. 
CORPORATE POWERS 

Sec. 104. For the purpose of carrying out 
its functions under this act, the Corpora- 
tion— 

(1) shall have succession in its corporate 
name; 

(2) may adopt and use a corporate seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed; 

(3) may sue and be sued in its corporate 
name; 

(4) may adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, 
rules, and regulations governing the man- 
ner in which its functions may be carried 
out and the powers vested in it may be 
exercised; 

(5) may make and carry out such con- 
tracts, agreements, or other transactions as 
it may deem necessary or advisable in the 
conduct of its business; 

(6) may incur indebtedness as provided 
in section 105, and incur current obligations 
incidental to performing its functions, sub- 
ject to provisions of law applicable to 
Government corporations; 

(7) may appoint such officers, agents, at- 
torneys, and employees as it deems neces- 
sary for the conduct of its affairs, define 
their authority and duties, delegate to them 
such of the powers vested in the Corporation 
as the Board may determine, require bonds 
of such of them as the Board may designate, 
and fix the penalties and pay the premiums 
on such bonds; 

(8) may utilize the available services and 
facilities of other agencies as provided in 
section 106; 

(9) may use the United States mails in 
the same manner as its executive depart- 
ments; and 

(10) may take such actions and exercise 
such other powers as may be necessary, in- 
cidental, or appropriate to out the 
function of the Corporation, and to further 
the objectives of this act. 


CORPORATE FINANCING 


Sec. 105. (a) The Corporation is author- 
ized to issue, upon the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, obligations in an 
amount not to exceed $21 billion. Obli- 
gations issued under this subsection shall 
have such maturities, not to exceed 30 years, 
and shall bear such rate or rates of interest, 
as may be determined by the Corporation 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and they shall be redeemable at 
the option of the Corporation before matu- 
rity in such manner as may be stipulated in 
the obligations. The aggregate amount of 
obligations under this subsection outstand- 
ing at any one time shall not exceed the 
maximum ammount of obligations, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury as 
of July 1 of each year, on which the annual 
principal and interest payments required 
over the life of the obligations can be made 
from prospective appropriations under sub- 
section (b) and other revenues of the Cor- 
poration, but obligations lawfully issued 
hereunder will not be affected by deter- 
minations subsequent to date of issue. The 
Corporation shall insert appropriate lan- 
guage in all of its obligations issued under 
this subsection clearly indicating that the 
obligations, together with the interest 
thereon, are not guaranteed by the United 
States and do not constitute a debt or obli- 
gation of the United States or of any agency 
or instrumentality thereof other than the 
Corporation. The Corporation is author- 
ized to purchase in the open market for re- 
tirement, at any time and at any price, any 
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outstanding obligations issued under this 
subsection, 

(b) There are hereby appropriated and 
there shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Corporation for the fiscal 
year 1957, and for each fiscal year thereafter 
in which there are outstanding unmatured 
obligations of the Corporation, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, amounts equal to the revenue in 
excess of $622,500,000 collected during each 
fiscal year, as shown by the official accounts 
of the Directors of Internal Revenue, from 
the taxes (including interest, penalties, and 
additions to taxes) imposed by sections 4081 
and 4041 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 on gasoline and special fuels, upon 
certification by the Board and the Secretary 
of the Treasury as necessary to finance this 
program, The Secretary of the Treasury 
may advance to the Corporation in any fiscal 
year an amount not in excess of the esti- 
mated appropriation for that fiscal year, such 
advances to be repaid from amounts subse- 
quently appropriated hereunder in that fis- 
cal year. The Corporation shall pay into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, on 
the basis of annual billings as determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, an amount 
for each fiscal year that bears the same 
ratio to the estimated costs of collecting 
taxes, refunds of taxes, and costs of making 
refunds of taxes under sections 4081 and 
4041 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
for that fiscal year as the appropriation 
hereunder bears to the estimated total rev- 
enue collected under those provisions for 
that fiscal year. 

(c) The Corporation may issue to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury its obligations in an 
amount not to exceed in any One year the 
amount necessary above all other revenues 
of the Corporation to provide for debt service 
of the Corporation during that year but not 
to exceed the aggregate amount of $5,000,- 
000,000 outstanding at any one time. The 
obligations issued by the Corporation under 
this subsection shall have such maturities 
as may be prescribed by the Corporation 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and shall be redeemable at the op- 
tion of the corporation before maturity in 
such manner as may be stipulated in the 
obligations. Each such obligation shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into consid- 
eration the current average rate on out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities as of 
the last day of the month preceding the 
issuance of the obligation of the Corporation. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to purchase any obligations of the Corpora- 
tion to be issued under this subsection, and 
for such purpose the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of 
any securities issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, as now or hereafter in force, 
and the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as 
now or hereafter in force, are extended to 
include any purchases of the Corporation’s 
obligations hereunder. 

(d) All obligations issued by the Corpo- 
ration shall be lawful investments, and may 
be accepted as security, for all fiduciary, 
trust, and public funds, the investment or 
deposit of which shall be under authority 
and control of the United States or any 
officer or officers thereof. 

(e) The penultimate sentence of para- 
graph Seventh of section 5136 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing after the phrase “or obligations of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association,” the 
phrase “or obligations of the Federal High- 
way Corporation,“. 

(f) All revenues of the Corporation, in- 
cluding moneys appropriated under subsec- 
tion (b) of this section shall be maintained 
as a trust fund. 
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SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 106. (a) Except as specifically author- 
ized by the President, the Corporation shall, 
with the consent of the agency concerned, 
accept and utilize, on a reimbursable basis, 
the services of the officers, employees, fa- 
cilities, and information of any agency of 
the United States, except that any such 
agency having custody of any data relating 
to any of the matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Corporation shall, upon the re- 
quest of the Corporation, make such data 
available to the Corporation without reim- 
bursement. 

(b) The Corporation shall contribute to 
the civil-service retirement and disability 
fund, on the basis of annual billings as de- 
termined by the Civil Service Commission, 
for the Government's share of the cost of the 
civil-service retirement system applicable to 
the Corporation’s employees and their bene- 
ficiaries. The Corporation shall also con- 
tribute to the employee's compensation fund, 
on the basis of annual billings as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor, for the benefit 
payments made from such fund on account 
of the Corporation’s employees. The annual 
billings shall also include a statement of 
the fair portion of the cost of the admin- 
istration of the respective funds, which shall 
be paid by the Corporation into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 


MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 


Sec. 107. (a) All general penal statutes re- 
lating to the larceny, embezzlement, or con- 
version, of public moneys or property of the 
» United States shall apply to the moneys and 
property of the Corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to de- 
fraud the Corporation, or to deceive any di- 
rector, officer, or employee of the Corporation 
or any officer or employee of the United 
States, (1) makes any false entry in any book 
of the Corporation, or (2) makes any false 
report or statement for the Corporation, 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

(e) Any person who shall receive any com- 
pensation, rebate, or reward, or shall enter 
into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, 
express or implied, with intent to defraud 
the Corporation or wrongfully and unlaw- 
fully to defeat its purposes, shall, on convic- 
tion thereof, be fined not more than $5,000, 
or imprisoned not more than 5 years or both. 


REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 


Sec. 108. The Board shall prepare an an- 
nual report of operations under this act for 
transmittal by the President to the Congress, 


TITLE II—PrRovistons CONCERNING THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


CANCELLATION OF AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 201. (a) The first sentence of section 
2 (a) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 
is hereby amended by deleting the following 
clause: “and a like additional sum for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957,” so that said 
first sentence of said section 2 (a) as hereby 
amended reads as follows: “For the purpose 
of expediting the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, and improvement, inclusive of neces- 
sary bridges and tunnels, of the National 
System of Interstate Highways, including ex- 
tensions thereof through urban areas, desig- 
nated in accordance with the provisions of 
section 7 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944 (58 Stat. 838), there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated the additional sum 
of $175 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956.” 

(b) Section 1 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1954 is hereby amended by reducing 
the authorization for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid primary system in urban areas, and 
for projects on approved extensions of the 
Federal-aid secondary system within urban 
areas, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, from “$175 million” to “$75 million.” 
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INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Sec. 202. In furtherance of section 7 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, the Secre- 
tary is authorized, within the limitation of 
40,000 miles, to approve as part of the inter- 
state system such lateral feeder and distrib- 
uting routes, and circumferential routes as 
may be required to furnish maximum utility 
of the system within or adjacent to urban 
areas, provided that one or both ends of such 
routes shall lie on a route of the system. The 
Secretary is further authorized to approve 
as part of the interstate system any highway 
which complies with the standards of section 
203 and which lies on an approved route of 
the interstate system irrespective as to 
whether or not tolls are collected for the use 
thereof. The Secretary is authorized in co- 
operation with the State highway depart- 
ments to designate as promptly as reason- 
able possible routes to take up the mileage 
still undesignated so that the entire 40,000 
miles of this system shall be designated. In 
approving any undesignated mileage the Sec- 
retary shall designate those routes which 
contribute most to the benefit of the system 
as a whole and are most important from the 
point of view of national defense. In case 
the actual construction of highways on the 
system increases available undesignated 
mileage the Secretary may redesignate this 
mileage in accordance with the preceding 
sentence, 

STANDARDS 


Sec. 203. (a) The standards to be used for 
the interstate system shall be those approved 
by the Secretary after consultation with the 
Department of Defense, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and the State high- 
way departments. The Secretary is author- 
ized to make the final determination of the 
standards to be used, except as provided in 
section 102 (d). 

(b) The geometric standards for the in- 
terstate system shall be such standards as 
are deemed adequate to properly accommo- 
date the types and volume of traffic forecast 
for the 20 years’ immediately following en- 
actment of this act. Such standards shall 
provide for the development of a system as 
nationally uniform in characteristics as pos- 
sible within a 10-year construction period. 

(c) The right-of-way width on the inter- 
state system shall be adequate to permit 
construction of the route to the geometric 
standards provided for in subparagraph (b) 
for a period of at least 20 years following 
the date of authorization of a project under 
this act. Such width shall not be deemed 
adequate if (1) it does not include provision 
for the addition of more traffic lanes at a 
future date, except that the maximum width 
in any case need not exceed that necessary 
for three moving lanes in each direction, 
plus service roads as necessary; and if (2) 
it does not contain the proper and necessary 
degree and type of control of access or exits 
from the highway which will permit maxi- 
mum freedom of traffic flow and promote 
national safety. 

(d) The standards shall be periodically 
reviewed by the Secretary to insure maxi- 
mum utility of the completed system with 
due recognition to the desirability of devel- 
oping a national system having the greatest 
uniformity of characteristics possible. 

EXPENDITURE AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 204. The Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to make payments in an amount not 
to exceed $25 billion or such lesser sum as 
estimated by the Corporation on the basis 
of prospective revenues to be the maximum 
amount to be available for the purposes of 
this act. 

DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 

Sec. 205. (a) On or before April 1, 1956, 
each State desiring to avail itself of funds 
hereunder shall file a statement, and an esti- 
mate of the cost as of January 1, 1956, of 
bringing that portion of the designated in- 
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terstate mileage within its boundaries up 
to the standards prescribed under this act. 
On or before April 1 of each subsequent 
year, each State shall submit a revised esti- 
mate of such cost as of January 1 of such 
year, including therein the actual or esti- 
mated cost of any construction of such mile- 
age begun or carried on subsequent to Janu- 
ary 1, 1956. 

(b) On or before July 1, 1956, and on or 
before July 1 of each year thereafter, the 
Secretary shall establish an approved esti- 
mate of cost for construction of projects on 
the interstate system in each State, and the 
Secretary shall determine the ratio of the 
approved estimate of cost for each State to 
the total of the approved estimates of such 
cost for all States. After subtracting from 
the amount determined pursuant to section 
204, the estimated total credits under sec- 
tion 207 and estimated total expenses for 
administrative purposes and research, the 
Secretary shall apply the ratio for each State 
to the remaining sum and the resulting 
amounts shall be the maximum Federal pay- 
ments to the various States for the purposes 
of section 206. He shall promptly notify 
the States of these maximum amounts, 


SCHEDULING OF CONSTRUCTION AND PARTICIPA= 
TION BY STATES 


Sec. 206. (a) On or before April 1, 1956, and 
on or before April 1 of each year thereafter, 
each State desiring to avail itself of funds 
hereunder shall file a statement and an esti- 
mate of the cost of projects it proposes to 
construct during each of the next 2 fiscal 
years. The Secretary shall examine these 
estimates, and before the beginning of each 
fiscal year, commencing with the fiscal year 
1957, he shall establish an approved con- 
struction program, including the estimated 
cost thereof, for each State for such fiscal 
year. Except as provided in section 102 (d), 
the Secretary shall haye the final respon- 
sibility, after consultation with the States, 
the Department of Defense, and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, for determin- 
ing the scheduling and priority of construc- 
tion of projects, taking into consideration 
the objective of a uniform rate of accom- 
plishment of construction on the interstate 
system in all the States and the availability 
of funds from the Corporation. 

(b) The Secretary shall make allocations 
to the States in the amounts of the approved 
estimates, and the Secretary shall promptly 
notify the States of the approved construc- 
tion programs and of the amounts so allo- 
cated. These allocations shall be available 
for obligation by the States to which allo- 
cated for a period of 2 years. Any sums 
not under obligation at the end of any 2-year 
period may be reallocated, as the Secretary 
may determine. 

(c) On or before July 1, 1956, and on or 
before July 1 of each year thereafter, the 
Secretary shall transmit to the Corporation 
a schedule indicating his best estimate of 
the cash requirements necessary to meet 
payments during the next 2 fiscal years. 
These estimates shall include estimates of 
amounts needed for payments under sec- 
tion 207, for research as authorized by sec- 
tion 10 (a) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1954, and for administrative purposes in 
an amount not exceeding one-tenth of 1 
percent of the funds made available by the 
Corporation in any fiscal year. The Corpo- 
ration shall promptly make available funds 
to the Secretary as required by his annual 
estimate. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to ad- 
vance funds to each State to permit prompt 
payment of construction costs. 

(e) Payments to the States made pursu- 
ant to this section shall be subject to the 
conditions (1) that construction of projects 
on the interstate system in each State shall 
be in accordance with the standards ap- 
proved by the Secretary; (2) that the State 
participates in the costs of construction in 
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each fiscal year in an amount in cash or 
services no less than that which would have 
been required as its matching amount pay- 
able for construction of projects on the in- 
terstate system under the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1954 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956; 
and (3) that the State will have the same 
obligations as to maintenance of the proj- 
ects constructed under this act that it has 
under Federal-aid highway legislation. 


CREDITS FOR EXISTING ROADS AND TOLL ROADS 


Sec. 207. (a) If an existing free highway, 
which is located upon the interstate system, 
is believed to measure up to the standards of 
construction required by section 203, a State 
may request that it receive a credit for such 
highway, and the State shall be entitled to 
receive such a credit subject to the condi- 
tions of this paragraph. The Secretary shall 
first determine whether or not the highway 
meets such standards. If he approves the 
same, the Secretary and the Corporation shall 
determine, in cooperation with each other 
and in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations issued pursuant to paragraph (e), 
the amount of the depreciated cost of such 
highway. There shall be deducted from such 
depreciated cost an amount equivalent to 
10 percent thereof, and also the total amount 
of any Federal-aid funds used in the con- 
struction of such highway. The result shall 
be the credit to which the State is entitled. 

(b) If an existing toll highway, which is 
located upon the interstate system, is be- 
lieved to measure up to the standards of con- 
struction required by section 203, a State may 
request that it receive a credit for such high- 
way, and the State shall be entitled to re- 
ceive such a credit subject to the conditions 
of this paragraph. The Secretary shall first 
determine whether or not the highway meets 
such standards. If he approves the same, 
the Secretary and the Corporation shall de- 
termine, in cooperation with each other and 
in accordance with the rules and regulations 
issued pursuant to paragraph (e), the 
amount of the original cost of such highway, 
excluding therefrom the cost of the financ- 
ing thereof, and of any facilities not included 
within the definition of the term “highway” 
under Federal-aid highway legislation. For 
toll roads completed prior to December 31, 
1951, he shall allow as a credit an amount 
not exceeding 40 percent of such original 
cost, and for toll roads completed during the 
period between December 31, 1951, and De- 
cember 31, 1955, he shall allow a credit not 
exceeding 70 percent of the original cost. 
The State shall be entitled to the credit so 
allowed. 

(e) If a toll highway, which is located 
upon the interstate system, the construction 
of which is completed subsequent to Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, is believed to measure up to the 
standards of construction required by section 
203, a State may request that it receive the 
credit for such highway and the State shall 
be entitled to receive such a credit subject to 
the conditions of this paragraph. The Sec- 
retary shall first determine whether or not 
the highway meets such standards. If he 
approves the same, the Secretary and the 
Corporation shall determine, in cooperation 
with each other and in accordance with the 
rules and regulations issued pursuant to 
paragraph (e), the amount of the original 
cost of such highway, excluding therefrom 
the cost of the financing thereof and of any 
facilities not included within the definition 
of the term “highway” under Federal-aid 
highway legislation. There shall be de- 
ducted from such original cost an amount 
equivalent to 10 percent thereof. The re- 
sult shall be the credit to which the State 
is entitled. 

(d) Any State for which a credit has been 
established, whether for a toll or a free high- 
way, shall be entitled to use the same for 
construction of projects on the Federal-aid 
primary system, subject to the conditions 
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that all Federal-aid highway funds appor- 
tioned to a State under Federal-aid highway 
legislation have been expended within the 
meaning of said legislation, and all funds al- 
located under this act have been contracted 
as provided under this act. Whenever a 
State constructs such projects with funds re- 
ceived as a result of a credit under this sec- 
tion, all procedures and steps shall be taken 
in the same manner as though such funds 
had been apportioned under Federal-aid 
highway legislation. Any State for which a 
credit has been established on account of a 
toll highway shall be entitled, at its option, 
to use the credit for payment of any out- 
standing debt on the highway, which high- 
way shall then become a free public high- 
way. 

(e) The Secretary jointly with the Corpo- 
ration shall establish such reasonable rules 
and regulations as necessary or advisable to 
carry out the purposes of this section. 

(f) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that a credit, pursuant to this section, 
should be made available to a State he shall 
notify the Corporation, The Corporation, 
within a reasonable time thereafter, shall 
make such credit available to the Secretary 
for use by the State. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY ACQUISITION 


Sec. 208. (a) If the Secretary shall deter- 
mine that the State highway department of 
any State is unable to obtain possession and 
the right to enter upon and use the rights- 
of-way, lands or interest in lands, improved 
or unimproved, including the control of ac- 
cess thereto from adjoining lands, required 
for any project on the interstate system with 
sufficient promptness, the Secretary is au- 
thorized, upon the request of such a State, 
prior to approval of title by the Attorney 
General, and in the name of the United 
States, to acquire, enter upon, and take pos- 
session of such rights-of-way, lands or inter- 
est in lands, including the control of access 
thereto from adjoining lands, by pur- 
chase, donation, condemnation, or other- 
wise in accordance with the laws of the 
United States (including the act of February 
26, 1931; 46 Stat. 1421), and to expend funds 
for projects thereon. The authority grant- 
ed by this section shall also apply to lands 
and interest in lands received as grants 
of land from the United States and owned or 
held by railroads or other corporations. The 
cost incurred by the Secretary in acquiring 
any such rights-of-way, lands or interest in 
lands may include the cost of examination 
and abstract of title, certificate of title, ad- 
vertising, and any fees incidental to such ac- 
quisition; and shall be payable out of the 
funds available to the Secretary for con- 
struction of projects on the interstate sys- 
tem to the extent of 95 percent of the ap- 
praised value of such rights-of-way, or of 
the actual cost, whichever is lower. The Sec- 
retary is further authorized and directed by 
proper deed, executed in the name of the 
United States, to convey any such rights-of- 
way, lands, or interest in lands, including the 
control of access thereto from adjoining 
lands, acquired in any State under the pro- 
visions of this section, except the outside 5 
feet of any such right-of-way in States un- 
able or unwilling to control access, to the 
State highway department of such State or 
to such political subdivision thereof as its 
laws may provide, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as may be agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary and the State highway department, or 
political subdivisions to which the convey- 
ance is to be made. Whenever the State is 
able and agrees to control access, the outside 
5 feet may be conveyed to it. 

(b) Whenever rights-of-way on the inter- 
state system are required over public lands 
of the United States, the Secretary may make 
such arrangements with the agency having 
jurisdiction over such lands as may be neces- 
sary to give the State or other person con- 
structing the projects on such lands ade- 
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quate rights-of-way and control of access 
thereto from adjoining lands, and any such 
agency is hereby directed to cooperate with 
the Secretary in this connection. 

(c) The Secretary may adopt such regu- 
lations as he deems advisable to protect 
fully the interests of the United States in 
the acquisition of rights-of-way. He may 
take such action as necessary to carry out 
such regulations. 


TITLE ITI—MISCELLANEOUS 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 301. As used in this act, unless the 
context requires otherwise— 

(a) The term “interstate system” means 
the National System of Interstate Highways 
as authorized to be designated by section 7 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, and 
includes those routes heretofore designated 
by the Commissioner of the Bureau of Public 
Roads by the attestation of a diagrammatic 
map, copy of which is hereby made appendix 
A to this act, as well as routes to be here- 
after designated. The mileage so designated 
as of June 30, 1954, is 37,600 miles. The 
mileage of the routes so designated is cal- 
culated by stating the mileage of the most 
traveled highway between control points. 
Such mileage so designated as of June 30, 
1954, with respect to each State is contained 
in a schedule hereby made appendix B to 
this act. The mileage of the entire system 
is limited to 40,000 miles. 

(b) The term “Corporation” means the 
Federal Highway Corporation created by title 
I of this act. 

(c) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

(a) The term Federal-aid highway legis- 
lation means “the act providing that the 
United States shall aid the States in the 
construction of rural post roads and for 
other purposes”, approved June 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented. 

WITHOUT COMPENSATION EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 302. The Corporation and Secretary 
are respectively authorized, to the extent 
deemed necessary and appropriate, in order 
to carry out the provisions of this act, to 
employ persons of outstanding experience 
and ability, without compensation, and are 
further authorized to provide by regulation 
for the exemption of such persons from the 
operation of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, and 
1914 of title 18 of the United States Code 
and section 190 of the Revised Statutes (5 
U. S. C. 99). Persons appointed under the 
authority of this subsection may be allowed 
transportation and not to exceed $15 per 
diem in lieu of subsistence while away from 
their homes or regular places of business, 
pursuant to such appointment. 

AMENDMENT TO CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 

Sec. 303. Section 101 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act (59 Stat. 597), as 
amended, is hereby further amended by add- 
ing thereto the words “Federal Highway Cor- 
poration,” 

CONSTRUCTION OF THIS ACT 

Sec. 304. If any section, subsection, or 
other provision of this act, or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, the remainder of this act and the 
application of such section, subsection, or 
other provision to other persons or circum- 
stance shall not be affected thereby. 

EFFECT ON PRESENT LAW 

Sec. 305. All provisions of Federal-aid 
highway legislation shall remain in full force 
and effect, and shall apply to the required 
actions to be taken, and payments to be 
made, by the Secretary under this act in 
connection with the interstate system with 
the same force and effect that said provisions 
of the said legislation applied to such actions 
and payments in connection with the inter- 
state system prior to the passage of this act, 
except that the provisions of this act shall 
supersede any provision of the said legisla- 
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tion which conflicts with a provision of this 
act, except that section 13 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1950 shall not be ap- 
plicable to the interstate system, and for the 
purposes of section 12 of the Hayden-Cart- 
wright Act, the allocations made under this 
act shall not be deemed an apportionment. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
can be no question as to the need for a 
greatly expanded highway program. 
The population of the United States by 
1965 may well reach 185 to 190 million 
people. This means not only an in- 
creased number of automobiles using our 
highways, but the highways must be im- 
proved to take care of the greatly in- 
creased truck traffic. 

The No. 1 problem, of course, is how 
to finance this road program and the 
proper distribution of the funds among 
the States, in order that we may have an 
integrated, well balanced highway sys- 
tem. 

I ask unanimous consent to have three 
editorials on this important subject made 
a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Tulsa (Okla.) World of March 
21, 1955] 
IMPASSE ON HIGHWAYS 


The Clay Committee report upon which the 
Eisenhower administration is basing its 10- 
year, $101 billion highway proposal has hit 
some bumpy spots in the Congress, but none 
bumpier than that thrown in its path by 
Senator Harry F. BYRD. 

The budget-conscious Virginian may well 
have placed a fatal hex on the program Fri- 
day when he refused to support it, simul- 
taneously charging the administration with 
going behind the barn on its economic 
balance promises. 

Senator Byrp sees no great difference be- 
tween outrightly raising the national debt 
limit and the issuance of billions in prom- 
issory notes to defray a speedup in highway 
construction. It all amounts to the same, 
in his book. Instead, he suggests the Federal 
Government might get better results by re- 
linquishing to the States the 2 cents in 
gasoline taxes it is collecting. This, of 
course, is something the States have been 
angling for over a considerable period of 
time. 

The Byrd proposal has its good points to 
be sure. Certainly the 48 States would wel- 
come an opportunity to collect an additional 
2 cents in gas taxes without raising the 
present bite on the taxpayer. But there is a 
major and dangerous weakness in the plan. 
At present the Federal-aid-to-highways pro- 
gram pretty well controls where and when 
major highway routes are constructed; 
States are not permitted to promiscuously 
locate a highway in which Federal partici- 
pation is asked. Under the Byrd plan—with 
the States levying and collecting the taxes— 
what similar restrictions could be guaran- 
teed? There seems to be no way Federal 
legislation could be brought to bear on that 
point. 

In Oklahoma, particularly, there would be 
doubt that what is intended under the Eisen- 
hower program could be guaranteed to hap- 
pen if the State were initiating the building 
of routes. It is the inability of State road 
building setups to resist political pressure 
for minor and rural routes that has caused 
the 25-year neglect of our major highways. 

The Byrd program might prove feasible if 
a way could be found to guarantee that State- 
raised and State-spent road funds be placed 
where the highways are vitally needed and 
mot where the politicians want them. 
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Meantime, the only program halfway as- 
suring this is that submitted in conform- 
ance with the Clay report. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of March 
30, 1955] 


For Bic HIGHWAY PLANS 


Motor vehicles and motor travel are part 
and parcel of America in 1955. Our whole 
national pattern of life has grown up around 
the motorcar. Where the car can go read- 
ily the American people go. In millions of 
homes it is the family’s most prized posses- 
sion. It accounts for a vast, sprawling in- 
dustry and business that employ far more 
persons than any other. The industry's 
trucks carry the greater part of American 
products and merchandise. The motor ve- 
hicle is the dominant fact of life in modern 
America. 

Yet from this great Nation’s seat of gov- 
ernment in Washington we hear that this 
country can’t find a way to build modern 
highways to permit the full use of its 58 
million motor vehicles. Congress has ganged 
up on the President’s highway plan. When 
you consider the overwhelming importance 
of motor vehicles the President’s plan is 
modest. It simply proposes to deliver 
through Federal financing a completely 
modern trunk line system of 40,000 miles 
in 10 years. This is only a small fraction of 
the American primary road system and 10 
years is a long time. Yet the estimated cost 
of $25 billion has flabbergasted Congress. 

The outstanding Senator Brno, of Virginia, 
has objected strenuously to the proposed fi- 
nancing method by which the Government 
would underwrite the bonds without adding 
them directly to the national debt. As an 
alternative Byrn proposes nothing but repeal 
of the Federal 2-cent gasoline tax which the 
States could pick up if they chose. With 
such a plan this Nation couldn't expect to 
catch up with its highway needs in a cen- 
tury. 

Senator Gore, of Tennessee, and Senator 
Case of South Dakota have proposed alterna- 
tives that would increase Federal spending 
but they are far short of the President’s 
plan. 

These and other alternatives assume that 
the great motorized Nation of the world is 
incapable of building for its urgent needs. 
The congressional leaders are paralyzed by 
the difficulty of financing $25 billion of 
construction in 10 years. Yet within the 
same period the American people will spend 
6 or 8 times the $25 billion on new passenger 
cars alone. 

For this motorized Nation the only course 
that makes sense is to build for the full 
need. Finance it by the best means that can 
be devised—but finance it. 


[From the El Paso (Tex.) Times of April 5, 
1955] 


THINKING ABOUT ROADS 


A tremendously improved and expanded 
highway system in the United States is 
looked upon as being right at the top of the 
list for the immediate future. 

That is true for several reasons: The ever- 
increasing number of vehicles make such a 
program essential; it is needed as a part of 
our defense system; it would go a long way 
toward stabilizing our economy by furnish- 
ing employment. 

Just as an example: 

The $101 billion, 10-year highway program 
recently proposed by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on a National Highway Program 
if adopted by Congress will ultimately in- 
volve 1 million full-time workers in direct 
construction and in supplying industries, ac- 
cording to a joint estimate made by the 
United States Departments of Commerce and 
Labor. 
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The total, if achieved, would be more than 
double the current number of 450,000 
workers that are now engaged in highway 
construction and in providing materials, 
equipment, and supplies for this work. The 
high point is expected to be reached in 1960, 
when the proposed road program would 
reach its peak. 

Naturally, the $64 question is how to fi- 
nance such a far-reaching road program. 

Toll roads are being built in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

Under the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee's plan, bonds would be issued to finance 
part of the undertaking. 

It is being suggested in some quarters that 
Congress create a corporation to finance and 
build an integrated highway system with the 
burden of the cost to be borne by those who 
use the highways the most. 

At any rate, it is very encouraging that 
much thought is being given to the absolute 
necessity of expanding and improving our 
national highways. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp certain editorials which com- 
ment on the pending road bill. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald-Dis- 
patch of February 15, 1955] 


PRESIDENT’s PLAN To Burp Roaps 


President Eisenhower's vast new road- 
building program has encountered serious 
opposition in Congress even before its formal 
submission. One critic is Senator Harry F. 
Brno, Democrat, Virginia, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee and economy 
“watchdog” of Capitol Hill. 

As outlined in the report of the President's 
Advisory Committee on a National Highway 
Program submitted on January 11, the 10- 
year plan concentrates “on modernizing the 
key 40,000-mile National System of Interstate 
Highways.” The Federal Government would 
continue for 10 years its regular aid to States, 
at the rate of about $600 million a year. The 
State and local governments would spend 
about $70 billion over the 10 years. 

In addition to its regular contributions to 
State governments, the Federal Government 
would spend an additional $25 billion on in- 
terstate highways. Some $5 billion of this 
would come from licenses—filling stations, 
motels—on the rights-of-way. 

Senator Brno charges that the bond plan 
would “dry up gasoline tax revenue for 20 
years, from 1966 to 1987,” although these 
revenues would not be specifically ear- 
marked for debt retirement by Congress. 
And he points out that the aggregated in- 
terest charges on the bonds would run to 
more than $11.5 billion, or 55 cents on the 
dollar. 


[From the Troy (Ala.) Messenger of 
February 2, 1955] 


COMMITTEE Proposes HUGE SPENDINGS ON 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


The National Advisory Committee for a Na- 
tional Highway Program, appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, has proposed that the Fed- 
eral Government spend an additional $25 
billion—over what is now being spent—in 
the next 10 years for an interstate highway 


system. 

The Committee proposes that the extra $25 
billion would result in the construction of 
40,000 road miles, or about 800 miles per 
State. The Committee would finance this 
project by borrowing $20 billion at 3 percent 
interest, while collecting $5 billion in fees 
from filling stations, motels, and so forth. 

However, Senator Harry F. Brno, Virginia 
Democrat, has pointed out some of the 
dangers which such a program might entail. 
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Once again Byrp has ably presented the 
other side of the argument concerning a 
desirable program. 

First, Brrp points out that the 10-year 
program would result in an interstate high- 
way system which would be little more than 
1 percent of all public road mileage. Con- 
cerning the cost of this, if the 3-percent in- 
terest rate was paid on the borrowed $20 
billion, the last bonds maturing in 1987, the 
interest in this period alone would cost the 
taxpayers another $11.5 billion. 

Senator Byrrp offers an alternative pro- 
gram: First, he would repeal the 2-cent 
gasoline tax now being collected by the Fed- 
eral Government, with the idea that the 
States would impose it themselves to get 
revenue for their own road program. Second, 
he would continue the Federal-aid program 
as it is today to primary secondary urban 
road systems, on the long-standing matching 
basis. 

Third, he would continue to collect the 
lubrication oil tax now collected by the Fed- 
eral Government. And fourth, he would put 
a one-half cent per gallon Federal tax on 
gasoline, and the revenue from this tax— 
plus the lubricating oil tax—would pay the 
Federal Government’s way for the highway- 
aid program. 

We are strongly in favor of the Byrd 
program and hope that Congress will give it 
a trial before it sets up a vast Federal road 
bureaucracy. 

[From the East Hartford (Conn.) Gazette 
February 3 1955] 
THE FEDERAL ROADS PROGRAM 

The National Advisory Committee for a 
National Highway Program, appointed by 
President Eisenhower, has proposed that 
the Federal Government spend an additional 
$25 billion—over what is now being spent— 
in the next 10 years for an interstate high- 
way system. 

The committee proposes that the extra $25 
billion would result in the construction of 
40,000 road miles, or about 800 miles per 
State. The committee would finance this 
project by borrowing $20 billion at 3 per- 
cent interest, while collecting $5 billion in 
fees from filling stations, motels, and so 
forth. 

However, Senator Harry F. Byrop, Virginia 
Democrat, has pointed out the dangers which 
such a program might entail. 

First, Byrp points out that the 10-year 
program would result in an interstate high- 
way system which would be little more than 
1 percent of all public road mileage. Con- 

the cost of this, if the 3 percent 
interest rate was paid on the borrowed $20 
billion, the last bonds maturing in 1987, the 
interest in this period alone would cost tax- 
payers another $11.5 billion, 

Senator Brrp offers an alternative pro- 
gram: First, he would repeal the 2-cent 
gasoline tax now being collected by the Fed- 
eral Government, with the idea that the 
States would impose it themselves to get 
revenue for their own road program. 
Second, he would continue the Federal-aid 
program as it is today to primary secondary 
urban road systems, on the long standing 
matching basis. 

Third. he would continue to collect the 
lubricating oil tax now collected by the 
Federal Government. And fourth, he would 
put a one-half cent per gallon Federal tax 
on gasoline, and the revenue from this tax— 
plus the lubricating oil tax—would pay the 

Government's way for the highway- 
aid program. 

We hope Congress will give the program a 
trial before it sets up a vast Federal road 
bureaucracy. 


[Prom the Boise (Idaho) Statesman of 
February 1, 1955} 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY PLANS 
President Eisenhower has announced he 
will send his proposed multi-billion-dollar 
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highway program to Congress early next 
week, thereby setting the stage for an all- 
out congressional battle. 

The major contest the highway program 
will face is finance. The President's program 
would not be paid out of Federal funds but 
through bonded indebtedness outside the 
Federal money structure. This kind of ar- 
rangement has already drawn warnings from 
such men as Senator Brno of Virginia. The 
contention is that once the Federal Govern- 
ment starts making obligations outside the 
established financial framework, there would 
be no end to it. 

This Federal highway plan not only sug- 
gests a dangerous detour from normal Fed- 
eral ways but it also has an effect on the 
States’ highway planning and financing. 
This is true right here in Idaho at this 
time. Were the President’s highway program 
not in the works, we doubt that Idaho 
motorists would be facing higher license 
plate fees. Instead, the extra highway funds 
would likely come from another half-cent 
gasoline tax which would raise as much 
money as the license plate fee schedule which 
has passed the House. The reason this 
half-cent gasoline tax presently is reserved 
in Idaho is to have it available in case it 
is needed for Idaho to participate in the 
President's highway program—if it is voted 
by the Congress. 

What prompted the Federal plan for a 
national network of highways has not been 
explained. It is possible that the administra- 
tion, fearing expansion of the unemploy- 
ment that has developed since the close of 
the Korean war, saw the opportunity to 
couple a desirable project with the benefits 
of expanded construction payrolls. No one 
who has traveled across the Nation will ad- 
mit that we are without superhighways. 
Fact of the matter, we already have great 
turnpikes and toll roads in heavily popu- 
lated areas. A Nation on wheels, there is 
no lack of roads to travel. The President's 
program may find an obstacle in this fact 
that many of the States of the Nation al- 
ready have what he offers. 

Above all, the proposed Federal high- 
way system is an interference with State 
rights and responsibilities. Except where the 
Federal Government needs to supply the cash 
for highways through public domain, the 
better method would be to return to the 
States part of the Federal gasoline tax and 
let the States built their own roads. Money 
is always used more intelligently on the local 
level. 

Where the opinion exists that we are to 
learn, some day soon, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to built a lot of new roads 
in Idaho, it should be pointed out that this 
is a case where it would be better to wait and 
count the chickens after the eggs are 
hatched. There is much more reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Eisenhower will not get into 
the highway business than there is to be- 
lieve that he will. His greatest handicap is 
that he has a Federal project but, for once, 
the Federal Government lacks the money. 
This horse of a different color is starting up 
a new and hilly road. It is important to the 
Nation, if the Federal debt is to be con- 
tained in one amount, that this journey is 
never completed. We are too near Federal 
bankruptcy without opening a new source of 
Federal obligation. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle 
of March 2, 1955] 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM Bucks A RED SIGNAL 
on Costs 

President Eisenhower's program for a 
Federal-State-local roadbuilding program, 
involving the expenditure of $101 billion over 
the next 10 years, is meritorious on various 
grounds, not the least of which is necessity. 

The Nation's present system of highways, 
amounting to some 3,365,000 miles, is ob- 
viously overtaxed by the 58 million motor 
vehicles that swarm over it. But, as the 
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President notes, today's traffic jams are but 
faint shadows of those that would arise on 
such a system 10 years hence, when some 81 
million vehicles will be rolling. 

Considerably more than convenience is in- 
volved In an adequate nighway system. Ac- 
eidents, now costing motorists an estimated 
$4.3 billion a year, would be reduced. So 
would wear and tear on automobiles, with 
savings estimated as high as 1 cent a mile 
of travel. Transportation would be speeded 
up. And, in the event of atomic attack, tar- 
get cities could be more quickly evacuated 
with the saving of countless lives. 

To finance the Government's $31 billion 
share of the 10-year program, the President 
inclined to the view of selling special bond 
issues. Interest would be paid from in- 
creased Federal gasoline and diesel oil taxes 
and in limited instances from tolls on the 
roads. 

Opposition to the President's financing 
plan came in a roar from Senator Harry F. 
Byrp of the Senate Finance Committee. He 
attacked the bond issue as one which would 
create a debt not totaled under the national 
debt—it would, in short, bypass debt limita- 
tion. There is weight to that argument. 
But interparty quarreling over means of fi- 
nancing will contribute nothing to the solu- 
tion of the highway shortage. Congress 
cannot prudently refuse to come to terms 
with the problem. 


[From the Keokuk (Iowa) Gate City of 
March 3, 1955] 


THE FEDERAL ROADS PROGRAM 


The National Advisory Committee for a 
National Highway Program, appointed by 
President Eisenhower, has proposed that the 
Federal Government spend an additional 
$25 billion—over what is now being spent— 
in the next 10 years for an interstate high- 
way system. 

The committee proposes that the extra 
$25 billion would result in the construction 
of 40,000 road miles, or about 800 miles per 
State. The committee would finance this 
project by borrowing $20 billion at 3 percent 
interest, while collecting $5 billion in fees 
from filling stations, motels, and so forth. 

However, Senator Harry F. Brno, Virginia 
Democrat, has pointed out some of the dan- 
gers which such a program might entail. 
Once again, Byrp has ably presented the 
other side of the argument concerning a de- 
sirable program. 

First, Byrp points out that the 10-year 
program would result in an interstate high- 
way system which would be little more than 
1 percent of all public-road mileage. Con- 
cerning the cost of this, if the 3-percent- 
interest rate was paid on the borrowed $20 
billion, the last bonds maturing in 1987, the 
interest in this period alone would cost tax- 
payers another $11.5 billion. 

Senator Brno offers an alternative pro- 
gram: First, he would repeal the 2-cent gaso- 
line tax now being collected by the Federal 
Government, with the idea that the States 
would impose it themselves to get revenue 
for their own road program. Second, he 
would continue the Federal aid program as it 
is today to primary secondary urban road 
systems, on the long-standing matching 
basis. 

Third, he would continue to collect the 
lubricating oil tax now collected by the Fed- 
eral Government. And fourth, he would put 
a one-half-cent-per-gallon Federal tax on 
gasoline, and the revenue from this tax— 
plus the lubricating oil tax—would pay the 
Federal Government's way for the highway- 
aid program. 


From the New Albany (Ind.) Tribune of 
February 22, 1955} 
PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 
There are many factors to be considered in 
the toll roads situation and in the relation of 
State and Federal financing of roads. 
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There are arguments for and against toll 
roads and no one except the most the most 
ardent and prejudiced supporters or oppo- 
nents of toll roads would assert such high- 
way building is entirely good or completely 
evil. 

There are also persons who assert that toll 
roads will not reach the vicinity of New 
Albany for another 10 years and there are 
pienty of problems to worry about without 
getting concerned about toll roads. 

These isolationists point out that the per- 
sons who use the roads will have to pay for 
them and since the roads won't run near 
New Albany the building and paying for 
such roads becomes a theoretical problem 
with little concern locally. 

Yet history has shown, with few excep- 
tions, that those who benefit from a program 
generally support it and at the same time 
try to distribute the burden of payment over 
as wide an area and large a population base 
as practical, possible and permissible. 

In other worcs, the people of northern 
Indiana will benefit most from an east-west 
toll road and presumably will favor con- 
struction of such routes as long as condi- 
tions indicate they will benefit from such 
roads without an unusual financing burden. 

There is not much point in trying to 
maintain the position that the people of 
northern Indiana will not have to carry the 
greatest portion of the burden of payment 
for such road for it is obvious such residents 
will be the greatest users of the road. 

To this extent, the northern Indiana toll 
road is pretty much the business of resi- 
dents of that part of the State. But it be- 
comes the affair of southern Indiana resi- 
dents when laws are passed which are state- 
wide in application, 

At this stage of the proceedings it becomes 
evident that laws are not going to be passed 
to apply solely to the northern toll route 
and another series of laws passed regarding 
inauguration, construction, operation and 
financing of other toll routes in Indiana. 

The toll road question is one of impor- 
tance to every Hoosier both because of the 
State's geographical and financial position. 
This State is a crossroads of commerce in the 
United States and is a practical toll road 
route both east-west and north-south. Debt 
freedom at the State level is a matter of 
Hoosier pride and must be kept free of en- 
croachment by semi-official agencies in 
Indiana, 

The problem, therefore, for the legislators 
is to provide a legislative answer to questions 
which may not arise for many years. Con- 
trols should be adequate for reasonable re- 
straint yet not so restrictive as to discourage 
economically feasible road building. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd in a discussion of 
the proposed Federal highway program 
brought out this pertinent fact: 

“If the Federal Government can properly 
borrow money for roads in this fashion 
(through a Federal corporation with bond- 
ing power guaranteed by the Treasury of the 
United States) without regarding it as a 
debt, and spend it without budgetary con- 
trol, it may be expected that similar pro- 
posals will be made for financing endless 
outlays which may be desirable for educa- 
tion, hospitals, public health, etc. In fact, 
Iam informed that such a plan is now under 
consideration for school construction.” 

What Senator BYRD says about Federal road 
building programs applies with equal vigor 
to State road construction plans. While the 
toll State tax revenues has an obligation to 
the people of Indiana and the duty of pro- 
viding complete and impartial reports to 
the people of this State. 

The toll road commission is a creation of 
the people of Indiana and is responsible to 
the people for its actions. Creation of an 
agency with the power to perpetuate itself in 
office, the right to incur indebtedness or 
other obligation without the expressed con- 
sent of the people, or the privilege of deter- 
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mining its fees, rates, concessions, and other 
income sources without the supervision or 
consent of the legislature is not sound gov- 
ernment practice. 

Not all of these rights and privileges are 
expressed or implied in the present toll road 
commission operation regulations but these 
are factors which must be considered by the 
legislators in outlining operation of the com- 
mission and defining powers and privileges 
of the organization. 

As Senator Byrd says, “You cannot avoid 
financial responsibility by legerdemain, and 
you cannot evade debt by definition. The 
obligations of the Federal Government and 
all its citizens will still remain.” 

Whether the people realize it or not, the 
toll roads in Indiana are the toll roads of 
Indiana and the best time for a person to 
determine if he is getting what he wants 
is before making a purchase. 


[From the Longview (Wash.) News of 
February 5, 1955] 


MULTIBILLION FEDERAL HicHway PLAN Nor 
NECESSARILY BEST 


The more we read about President Eisen- 
hower's 10-year, 101-billion-dollar Federal- 
State roadbuilding program the more doubts 
we have about it. 

For example, Governor Langlie estimates 
that if this program went through Washing- 
ton would get $500 million in Federal funds 
to be used for construction of new highways. 
A recent survey by the State highway depart- 
ment shows that it will take $674 million 
to do an adequate job of highway building 
in this State during the next 10 years. Pres- 
ent revenues from gasoline taxes and other 
sources will bring in $331 million. That 
leaves $343 million more that the State could 
use at the very most. Thus $500 million 
in Federal funds is more than this State 
needs, and the same situation probably pre- 
vails in other States. 

We are unable to see just why the Presl- 
dent thinks the big highway building job 
should be handled with Federal funds rather 
than State funds. Traditionally States have 
built their own roads and highways, and it is 
difficult to see why they should not continue 
to do so, 

One reason the States are hard up for 
highway money, just as Washington and 
Oregon are, is because of the Federal 2-cent 
gasoline tax. Congressman RUSSELL Mack 
and others have protested repeatedly against 
the use of part of this money for purposes 
other than roadbuilding. 

Senator Harry F. Brno, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee and the tradi- 
tional economic “watchdog” of Capitol Hill 
has an alternative plan to Eisenhower's high- 
way program. 

First of all he objects to the Federal high- 
way bond issue plan, which is a device to 
enable large amounts of money to be bor- 
rowed without increasing the national debt. 
This would simply mean “operating the 
Government on two sets of books,” he says. 

Byrp charges that the bond plan would 
“dry up gasoline tax revenues for 20 years, 
from 1966 to 1987.“ He points out that the 
interest charges on these Federal highway 
bonds could run to more than $11.5 billion 
or 55 cents on a dollar. 

Byrp’s alternative plan calls for reducing 
the present 2 cents per gallon Federal gaso- 
line tax to one-half cent per gallon, thus 
enabling the States to impose a 1% cent 
additional State gasoline tax without rais- 
ing the price of gasoline. Then Brno would 
have road construction made a State respon- 
sibility, aside from continued regular Fed- 
eral aid to the States on a matching basis. 
Thus, says Brap, “States would retain as 
much control over their roads as they have 
had in the past; $11.5 billion interest would 
be saved for additional road construction; 
and road revenue would be evenly distributed 
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over future years to keep highways modern- 
ized to meet changing conditions.” 

Everyone seems to agree that our highway 
system is greatly in need of modernization 
and improvement to take care of the estie 
mated 80 million vehicles that will be on 
the roads by 1974. But resort to the old 
familiar strategem—Federal aid—is not 
necessarily the only or the best way of doing 
it. 


From the Greenville (Tenn.) Sun of 
February 4, 1955] 


THE FEDERAL ROADS PROGRAM 


The National Advisory Committee for a 
National Highway Program, appointed by 
President Eisenhower, has proposed that the 
Federal Government spend an additional $25 
billlon—over what is now being spent—in 
the next 10 years for an interstate highway 
system. 

The Committee proposes that the extra 
$25 billion would result in the construction 
of 40,000 road miles, or about 800 miles per 
State. The Committee would finance this 
project by borrowing $20 billion at 3 percent 
interest, while collecting $5 billion in fees 
from filling stations, motels, and so forth. 

However, Senator Harry F. Brrp, Virginia 
Democrat, has pointed out some of the dan- 
gers which such a program might entail. 
Once again, Brun has ably presented the 
other side of the argument concerning a 
desirable program. 

First, Byrp points out that the 10-year pro- 
gram would result in an interstate highway 
system which would be little more than 1 
percent of all public road mileage. Concern- 
ing the cost of this, if the 3 percent interest 
rate was paid on the borrowed $20 billion, the 
last bonds maturing in 1987, the interest in 
this period alone would cost taxpayers an- 
other $11.5 billion. 

Senator Brno offers an alternative pro- 
gram: First, he would repeal the 2-cent gas- 
oline tax now being collected by the Federal 
Government, with the idea that the States 
would impose it themselves to get revenue 
for their own road program. Second, he 
would continue the Federal aid program as 
it is today to primary secondary urban road 
systems, on the long standing matching 
basis. 

Third, he would continue to collect the 
lubricating oil tax now collected by the Fed- 
eral Government. And fourth, he would put 
a one-half cent per gallon Federal tax on 
gasoline, and the revenue from this tax— 
plus the lubricating oil tax—would pay the 
Federal Government's way for the highway- 
ald program, 

We are in favor of the Byrn program and 
hope that Congress will give it a trial before 
it sets up a vast Federal road bureaucracy, 
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[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican of 
February 5, 1955] 
NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


A proposal has been submitted to the ad- 
ministration by a committee appointed for 
the purpose of financing a multimillion-dol- 
lar national highway system. The recom- 
mended provisions have been attacked by 
Senator HARRY F. BYRD, of Virginia, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, as 
thoroughly unsound. Such criticism from 
a man of the stature of Senator BYRD de- 
serves profound attention. One of the pro- 
visions of the report appearing especially 
obnoxious to him is that the bonds issued 
for the highway construction be not included 
in the regular Government debt figure, now 
approaching the new legal ceiling of $281 
billion. 

The purpose of this proposed exclusion ap- 
pears obvious and reminds one of the more 
flamboyant New Deal theories such as the 
statement by the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt decrying alarm over the sky- 
rocketing public debt because we owe it to 
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ourselves. Pretending that the money is 
not owed by the expedient of keeping it off 
the official debt figures looks equally fal- 
lacious. As Senator BYRD says: “Count it as 
you will, as we spend more than our income 
we add to our debt. The least the Govern- 
ment can do, in fairness to taxpayers, is to 
keep books and accounts in a manner re- 
flecting the true state of our fiscal affairs. 
When the Government contracts bona fide 
debt, but arbitrarily removes it from classi- 
fication as public indebtedness, it creates 
fiscal confusion and disorder, and destroys 
confidence in Government credit.” 

The Senator declares such action would 
pave the way for endless outlays for build- 
ing programs in education, hospitals, and 
public health, and would mean keeping two 
sets of books. “You cannot avoid financial 
responsibility by legerdemain,” he says. 

This program of highway debt financing is 
scheduled to be submitted to Congress soon. 
It should be gone over with a fine-tooth 
comb, lest other undesirable provisions be 
contained in it. 


[From the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star of 
February 1, 1955] 


TRAFFIC JAM COMING 


That $101 billion, 10-year highway con- 
struction program recommended to President 
Eisenhower by a commission appointed to 
give thought to the inadequacy of the Na- 
tion’s road system is going to have consider- 
able opposition although everyone agrees 
that though the United States owns the 
best highway system in the world, it is en- 
tirely inadequate. Frankly, we should re- 
joice in this opposition for it denotes that 
fiscally we are not so blase as we sometimes 
think we are. 

Not unexpectedly, Senator Harry Byrp of 
Virginia, the economy watchdog and the 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
is the leading objector and naturally his ob- 
jections are with the method of financing 
the project. 

As the plan was outlined, the Federal 
Government would continue its regular 
highway aid to the States for the next 10 
years, at the rate of about $600 million a 
year, while State and local governments 
would spend about $70 billion on roads over 
the 10-year period. In addition to its reg- 
ular contributions to State governments, 
Washington would spend an extra $25 billion 
on interstate highways. Some $5 billion of 
this would come from licenses on filling sta- 
tions, motels, and similar ventures on rights- 
of-way. The remaining $20 billion would 
come from 30-year, 3-percent bonds issued 
by a Federal Highway Corporation. These 
bonds, fully taxable, would be guaranteed by 
the Treasury but the debt they would repre- 
sent would not be included in the public 
debt under obligations guaranteed by the 
Government. At the same time annual pay- 
ments on the bonds would be met by con- 
gressional appropriations from revenues 
which the Federal Government would derive 
from motor-vehicle fuel and lubricating-oil 
taxes projected at the present rates. 

Senator Brrp contends that the 620 billion 
plan would mean operating the Govern- 
ment with 2 sets of books, 1 for activities 
financed by borrowing outside the public 
debt and expenditures outside budgetary 
control, and the other for activities financed 
by borrowing on the record and expenditures 
under budgetary control. 

Senator Brno maintains that the bond pro- 
gram would dry up gasoline revenues for 20 
years, from 1966 to 1987, although those rev- 
enues would not be specifically earmarked 
by Congress for debt retirement. What is 
more, he says, the aggregate of interest 
charges on the bonds would be $11.5 billion 
or 55 cents on the dollar. His idea is to 
reduce the present Federal gasoline tax from 
2 cents a gallon to one-half cent so that the 
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States could impose a higher gas tax. That 
way, the Senator argues, given the usual Fed- 
eral aid on a matching basis, the States could 
be responsible for road construction, the 
huge interest charge would be eliminated, 
and road revenues would be evenly distrib- 
uted. over future years to keep highways 
modernized. 

There ought to be enough brains in Wash- 
ington to figure out the best plan. The 
only fear is that it will fall foul of politics 
and that cannot be permitted. The esti- 
mate is that within 20 years 80 million cars 
will be on the highways. 


[From the Jackson (Tenn.) Sun of February 
1, 1955] 


BILLIONS aT STAKE 


Presidential advisers say the Nation must 
more than double spending for highway con- 
struction in the next 10 years to keep from 
strangling in traffic, but an influential critic 
calls the $101 billion program unsound. 

A vigorous attack on the $20 billion, 30- 
year, 3-percent bond issue recommended by 
the administration, together with the pro- 
posed Federal corporation which would float 
the bonds, was launched January 17 by Sena- 
tor Brno. Although most pressure groups 
have not yet taken a position on this specific 
feature, several told newsmen they expect 
plenty of controversy over it. 

Still another bone of contention is the 
proposed continuation of the Federal gaso- 
line tax as one major source of Federal reve- 
nue. This is favored by such interests as 
the railroad industry. These groups argue 
that highways should be self-supporting 
through user charges. But repeal of the tax 
is being promoted by farm and truck spokes- 
men, who would leave collection of gas taxes 
to the States. 

In the meantime, State lobbies and legis- 
lators are worrying about how States are 
going to provide their $31 billion increase 
under the program. Some have been build- 
ing roads on a pay-as-you-go basis, since 
their constitutions prohibit issuing of bonds 
for this purpose. Others have gone into 
debt. This problem may stir up arguments 
and lobbying when Congress studies the 
President’s program, 

With controversy over details of the plan 
growing among State and national groups, 
most highway specialists feel that, although 
the administration program’s broad objec- 
tives are widely supported, traffic jams are 
sure to develop before final adoption. 


— 


[From the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American- 
News of January 27, 1955] 


We Must Have BETTER HIGHWAYS 


As Senator Francis Case, Republican, 
South Dakota, hinted in a speech here last 
month, President Eisenhower’s ambitious 
roadbullding program faces serious opposi- 
tion in Congress. 

One critic is Senator Harry F. BYRD, Dem- 
ocrat, of Virginia, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee and economy “watch- 
dog” of Capitol Hill. 

As outlined in the report of the President's 
Advisory Committee on a National Highway 
Program, the 10-year plan concentrates on 
modernizing the key 40,000-mile national 
system of interstate highways. The Federal 
Government would continue for 10 years its 
regular aid to States, at the rate of about 
$600 million a year. The State and local 
governments would spend about $70 billion 
over the 10 years. 

In addition to its regular contributions to 
State governments, the Federal Government 
would spend an additional $25 billion on 
interstate highways. Some $5 billion of this 
would come from licenses—filling stations, 
motels—on the rights-of-way. ‘The remain- 
ing $20 billion would come from 30-year, 
8-percent bonds issued by a Federal highway 
corporation, 
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The $20 billion bond plan, says Senator 
Brno, would mean operating the Govern- 
ment on 2 sets of books: 1 set for activities 
financed by borrowing outside the (public) 
debt and expenditures outside budgetary 
control, and the other set for activities 
financed by borrowing on the record and ex- 
penditures under budget control. 

Byrrp charges also that the bond plan 
would dry up gasoline-tax revenue for 20 
years, from 1966 to 1987, although these 
revenues would not be specifically earmarked 
for debt retirement by Congress. And he 
points out that the aggregated interest 
charges on the bonds would run to more than 
$11.5 billion, or 55 cents on the dollar. 

Byrp would reduce the present 2-cents- 
per-gallon Federal gasoline tax to one-half 
cent per gallon, enabling the States to im- 
pose higher taxes to take up the difference. 
Then, aside from continued regular Federal 
aid to the States on a matching basis, road 
construction would be a State responsibility. 
Thus, says BYRD: 

“States would retain as much control over 
their roads as they have had in the past; 
$11.5 billion interest would be saved for ad- 
ditional road construction; and road reve- 
nue would be evenly distributed over future 
years to keep highways modernized to meet 
changing conditions.” 

Whether the Federal or State Governments 
are to bear the increased costs of an ade- 
quate highway system, our highways will 
have to carry some 80 million vehicles by 
1974, according to the President’s Commis- 
sion. 

Its chairman, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, told the 
national conference on highway financing 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
recently: “We are indeed caught in a traffic 
jam, nationwise.” 


From the Bremerton (Wash.) Sun of 
January 25, 1955] 


WO SHOULD Par? 


It was bound to happen. The honeymoon 
was bound to end for President Eisenhower's 
nice-sounding $50 billion Federal shot-in- 
the-arm for highway construction, 

Wrecker of the honeymoon was that old 
demon watchdog of the Federal Treasury, 
Senator Brno, the Virginia Democrat. With 
typical Byrd bluntness, he labeled the Pres- 
ident’s idea thoroughly unsound. Not just 
a little bit wrong, mind you, but thoroughly 
unsound, 

Senator Byrp’s opposition is not to be dealt 
with idly. The great champion of a bal- 
anced Federal budget and of Uncle Sam liv- 
ing within his income, he has come to be 
respected down through the years of his 
Senate service by leaders of both parties. A 
conservative Democrat who never has been 
described as a political foe of Mr. Eisen- 
hower, Senate Byrp’s thoroughly unsound 
view will be respected by many who realize 
he is not speaking with any object of op- 
posing the President personally or politically. 
The Senator's sharp opposition will cause 
everyone, even friends of the President's 
idea, to take another look at what is pro- 
posed. 

They'll find that the Virginia Democrat is 
basing his opposition on the fact that a 
flatbroke (what has the national debt soared 
to at this point?) Uncle Sam is being asked 
to shell out $25 billion (that’s billion, not 
million) as the Federal Government’s share 
of a national highway improvement pro- 
gram. They will find that Brno, instead, is 
suggesting that the several States, which are 
in far less debt trouble than Uncle Sam, 
should do their own financing. They'll find 
that he is taking the position that it doesn't 
make any sense for one heavily debt-ridden 
Government agency to go deeper into debt 
to give grants to other Government agencies 
which are in better debt position to borrow 
or otherwise get the money on their own, 
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Just to sharpen up this point, Byrd flatly 
declares the thoroughly unsound Federal 
highway program (a) will destroy the Fed- 
eral budget and (b) will cost the taxpayers 
55 cents interest on every dollar borrowed. 

Meanwhile, we know our own State has 
had no difficulty to date in floating highway 
bond issues, and, thus, obtaining the money 
for needed road improvements. As a matter 
of fact, one of the legislative inquiries is 
likely to be a study of charges that the State 
actually has wasted $2 million in interest 
payments by rushing out to get some of this 
easily-obtained bond money too far ahead 
of the time for actual spending. 

There isn’t much argument about a need 
for a national highway improvement pro- 
gram. But Senator Byrd's opposition is 
bound to start a lot of folks wondering just 
what agency of Government ought to finance 
it. 


{From the Point Pleasant, W. Va., Register, 
January 24, 1955 


A TIMELY WARNING 


Alluring as is the prospect of all of those 
roads envisioned in the administration’s hun- 
dred billion dollar highway program, 
thoughtful minds cannot dismiss lightly the 
objections to the financing plan raised by 
Senator Harry BYRD, Democrat, of Virginia. 

As projected by Gen. Lucius Clay, Chair- 
man of the Commission which worked up 
the programs, the Government, in addition to 
the money regularly spent in Federal road 
aid to the States, would provide $25 billion 
for an interstate network of highways. The 
money for this would come from revenue 
bonds to be financed by the present 2-cent 
Federal gasoline tax, and rental fees from 
filling stations, motels, etc., along the new 
highways. The whole thing would be han- 
dled by a Federal Highway Corporation thus 
taking the operation outside the regular 
Federal budget. 

Byrp’s objection is based, not only on his 
assertion that every dollar spent in this man- 
ner would cost the taxpayers 55 cents in 
interest, but on the argument that to take 
this step would “destroy” the federal budget. 
As Byrp expressed it, “If they can set up a 
corporation to borrow money outside the 
budget and the debt limit to build roads, 
they can do anything. This corporation 
would not own any roads or have any assets, 

As an alternative, BYRD proposes that Con- 
gress reduce the gasoline tax from two cents 
to one-half cent, thus giving the States an 
opportunity to increase their road revenues 
without increasing the overall load of the 
automobile driver. Regular Federal aid to 
the States he would finance with the half- 
cent gasoline tax and the present lubricating 
oil levy. 

What Senator Brno says about the evils of 
the revenue bond approach, and the danger 
inherent in the precedent of undertaking 
public financing outside the budget, com- 
mends itself at once to the cautious mind. 
It will take a lot of persuading to convince 
conservative minded Congressmen of the 
wisdom of such a course. 

On the other hand, the Senator's proposal 
would seem to fall short of the need. This 
newspaper always has adhered to the doc- 
trine that the Federal Government should 
keep hands off State affairs. For that reason 
it has opposed in principle the grants-in-aid 
device. To the extent, therefore, that the 
Byrd plan would return to the States more 
taxing potentiality without increasing the 
public burden, it is, this newspaper believes, 
a step in the right direction. Apparently 
however, he does not propose to change the 
existing Federal-State relationship. The 
Government would continue collecting and 
distributing among the States money for 
roads which have no important relationship 
to interstate commerce. His pr would 
be sounder, we think, were it to contemplate 
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use of all Federal money, whatever its source, 
for purely interstate highways. 

If the Federal Government has any proper 
place in the road picture, it is in the inter- 
state phase of it. Therefore, if the inter- 
state network envisioned in the Clay pro- 
gram can be financed without resort to 
revenue bonds, it probably should be under- 
taken, even if that means complete abandon- 
ment of the present policy of sending Fed- 
eral road money into the States to be spent 
on a matching basis. 


[From the Utica (N. T.) Press of January 
27, 1955] 


OPPOSITION TO THE ROAD PLAN 


President Eisenhower's vast new road- 
building program has encountered serious 
opposition in Congress even before its formal 
submission today. One critic is Senator 
Harry F. Brno, Democrat, Virginia, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee and econ- 
omy watchdog of Capitol Hill. 

As outlined in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on a National 
Highway Program, submitted 2 weeks ago, 
the 10-year plan concentrates on modern- 
izing the key 40,000-mile national system of 
interstate highways.” The Federal Govern- 
ment would continue for 10 years its regular 
aid to States at the rate of about $600 mil- 
lion a year. The State and local govern- 
ments would spend about $70 billion over 
the 10 years. 

In addition to its regular contributions to 
State governments, the Federal Government 
would spend an additional $25 billion on 
interstate highways. Some $5 billion of this 
would come from licenses—filling stations, 
motels—on the rights-of-way. The remain- 
ing $20 billion would come from 30-year, 
3 percent bonds issued by a Federal highway 
corporation. 

These bonds, fully taxable, would be guar- 
anteed by the United States Treasury, but 
the debt represented would not be included 
in the public debt under obligations guar- 
anteed by the Government. Annual pay- 
ments would be met by appropriations by 
Congress out of “the revenues which the 
Federal Government will derive from the 
motor vehicle fuel and lubricating oil taxes 
projected at the present rates.” 

The $20 billion bond plan, says Senator 
Byrd, would mean “operating the Govern- 
ment on two sets of books; one set for 
activities financed by borrowing outside the 
(public) debt, and expenditures outside 
budgetary control, and the other set for ac- 
tivities financed by borrowing on the record 
and expenditures under budget control.” 

Byrd charges also that the bond plan 
would “dry up gasoline tax revenue for 20 
years, from 1966 to 1987,” although these 
revenues would not be specifically earmarked 
for debt retirement by Congress. And he 
points out that the aggregated interest 
charges on the bonds would run to more 
than $11.5 billion, or 55 cents on the dollar. 

Bxnp would reduce the present 2 cents per 
gallon Federal gasoline tax to one-half cent 
per gallon, enabling the States to impose 
higher taxes to take up the difference. Then, 
aside from continued regular Federal aid to 
the States on a matching basis, road con- 
struction would be a State responsibility. 


[From the Lewiston (Maine) Journal of 
January 26, 1955] 


THE $101 BILLION ROAD PLAN 


Presidential advisers say the Nation must 
more than double spending for highway con- 
struction in the next 10 years to maintain 
a minimum of safety. 

The plan would boost spending $54 billion 
above the projected 10-year total of $47 bil- 
lion. State and local agencies would chip 
in $70 billion, or 80 percent more than the 
$39 billion they would spend under existing 
programs. The Federal share would more 
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than treble, rising from less than $9 billion 
to more than $31 billion. Uncle Sam would 
pay for 30 percent of the highway program, 
instead of 19 percent. 

Most Congressmen have been awaiting the 
President's message tomorrow on highways 
before choosing sides, but Senator Harry 
Fioop Byrp, Democrat, of Virginia, pounced 
on the advisory committee’s report within 
days. 

Byrd, who is chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, said the program would 
“violate financing principles, defy budgetary 
control, and evade Federal debt law.” 

He dismissed as legerdemain the advis- 
ers’ key plan for financing the Federal 
share of the program. Congress would cre- 
ate a Federal Highway Corporation to issue 
more than $20 billion in 3-percent bonds. 
The bonds would not count as part of the 
Federal debt, which keeps bumping against 
the legal ceiling. 

Byro’s plan emphasizes States’ rights. 

The Federal Government would cut its 
gasoline tax from 2 cents to a half cent a 
gallon, permitting the States to raise their 
taxes and build more highways with less 
control by Washington. Acceptance of the 
$101 billion plan, Byrp predicted, would lead 
to endless outlays for other programs. 

The President's Advisory Committee, 
headed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, retired, gave 
top priority to the interstate highway sys- 
tem, which handles one-seventh of all traf- 
fic. Of the proposed $101 billion, $27 billion 
would be spent on these highways and urban 
connections, with the Federal Government 
paying $25 billion, the States $2 billion. 

Federal aid for the rest of the highway 
system would cost $623 million a year, 
equivalent to the current rate. States 
match these Federal contributions. The 
Federal Government would continue to pay 
for roads on its public lands, a program that 
now costs $59 million a year. 


[From the Joplin (Mo.) Globe of January 
] 


QUESTIONABLE FINANCING 


Senator Harry F. Brno, of Virginia, who is 
widely respected in Congress as a watchdog 
of the Treasury, raises pertinent questions 
concerning President Eisenhower's $101 bil- 
lion highway-building program that will 
merit thoughtful consideration. 

Long a foe of Government waste, even 
under administrations of his own party, the 
powerful Virginia Democrat assails the plan 
of financing the big road program as a 
dangerous innovation in Federal spending in 
that it would set up a brand new Federal 
corporation to borrow money outside the 
Treasury, outside of budgetary control, and 
outside of the recorded national debt. 

Such a procedure, says the Senator, vio- 
lates financing principles, defies budgetary 
control in Government, and evades Federal 
debt law. 

He reasons that if the Federal Govern- 
ment can borrow money for roads in that 
fashion “it may be expected that similar pro- 
posals will be made for financing endless 
outlays which may be desirable for educa- 
tion, hospital, public health, etc.” 

Such a scheme of financing, as he sees it, 
would mean operating the Government on 
2 sets of books, 1 for spending activities 
outside the national debt, and the other for 
activities financed by borrowing on the 
record as at present. 

In other words, the Senator sees the new 
program opening the door to a new means of 
deficit financing that would invite all kinds 
of big spending enterprises. He thinks the 
least the Government can do in fairness to 
the taxpayers is to keep books and accounts 
in a manner to correctly reflect the debt. 
Otherwise, he points out, confidence in Gov- 
ernment credit will be destroyed. 

Furthermore, the Senator has figured it 
out that borrowing $20 billion for interstate 
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superhighways under the plan would cost 
the taxpayers $1114 billion in interest. He 
believes this money well might be saved for 
future investment in highways by the States 
and the Federal Government. He favors con- 
tinued Federal aid to the States for high- 
ways, but he would leave major taxing pow- 
er for highways and their building to the 
States. 


[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller of 
January 31, 1955] 


HIGHWAY FINANCING DISPUTE 


Senator Harry FLOOD BYRD, of Virginia, has 
made a career of riding herd on the Nation’s 
finances. He has lost some of his battles over 
finances, and he has won some. In a recent 
statement he takes a fall out of the Clay 
Commission's highway report, got up at the 
request of President Eisenhower and designed 
to give Congress a working model of what 
the Federal road program should be in the 
next 10 years. 

The Senator points out that the Clay plan 
calls for continuance of the Federal aid to 
the States for highway purposes at the rate 
of $623 million annually. On top of that 
it proposes to spend in the next 10 years an 
additional $25 billion for the so-called Inter- 
state Highway System, bringing Federal 
spending on these two items to $31 billion 
for the next 10 years. 

The committee estimates the $25 billion 
would construct $40,000 miles of road 
designated as interstate, but Byrp points out 
that this is little more than 1 percent of 
all public-road mileage. It would amount 
to about 800 miles per State. 

But what burns Brrp down is the com- 
mittee’s proposal to borrow $20 billion at 3 
percent and to collect $5 billion in fees from 
filling stations, motels, etc., operating on the 
right of way. 

He says these 30-year taxable bonds would 
cost taxpayers $11.5 billion. 

And he's against it. Based on all recent 
Federal experience,” he declares, “I submit 
it is a violent assumption to predict these 
bonds will be paid off at maturity. In ef- 
fect, we have not paid off a single dollar of 
Federal debt in 25 years. Continuing in- 
creace in the Federal debt is in prospect 
for an indefinite period.” 

Obviously, the Clay plan will run into 
stiff opposition in the Senate, led by Harry 
F. BYRD. 


[From the Orlando Sentinel of January 23, 
1955 


UNSOUND FINANCING 

Although the Clay Commission’s $101 
billion road program has much to recom- 
mend it, the method of financing the Gov- 
ernent’s share of it is extremely dubious 
and has met with immediate opposition 
from Senator BYRD. 

This calls for an expenditure of $25 bil- 
lions on 40,000 miles of interstate highways, 
$20 billion of which would be borrowed 
through a Federal corporation created by 
the Government to float the bonds. 

According to Senator Brno, these bonds 
would bear interest at 3 percent and would 
extend for 30 years. The interest cost alone 
would amount to $11.5 billion, or about 55 
cents on every dollar borrowed. 

Even more objectionable is the method of 
financing such projects with Government 

teed bonds outside of the regular 
budget and constituting an indirect obliga- 
tion on the Government, but nevertheless 
an obligation just as binding as any other 
financial obligation. 

“The least the Government can do in fair- 
ness to taxpayers is to keep books and ac- 
counts in a manner reflecting the true state 
of our fiscal affairs,” Senator ByrD declares. 

A better plan would be for the Government 
to reduce its 2-cent gasoline tax to one-half 
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cent so that the individual States could raise 
theirs proportionately and build the roads 
under the present matching fund program 
with the individual States retaining as much 
of the control over their road building as 
they have in the past. 


— 


From the Fullerton (Calif.) News-Tribune 
of February 1, 1955 


HicgHway FUND PLAN 


Senator Harry BYRD, of Virginia, has pro- 
posed a plan to finance the $100 billion 10- 
year highway program proposed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Senator Bend, the Democratic conservative 
who has gained a reputation as watchdog 
of Federal expenditures, suggests that the 
2-cent Federal gasoline tax be repealed so 
that States may levy that much additional 
and pay for their own highway construction. 
Then, he says, a Federal tax on lubricating 
oil and a new half-cent tax on gasoline 
could be used to finance the present Federal- 
aid program for roads. 

Senator Byrd estimates that his plan would 
save loading the cost of the program on 
future generations with an additional price 
tag of $11.5 billion for interest should the 
highways be financed by simply adding to the 
Federal debt. 

In the Senator’s home State, a first-class 
highway system has been built and main- 
tained on a pay-as-you-go basis—which 
makes it cheaper in the long run and doesn’t 
indulge in the dodge of passing on to the 
children our own obligations. 

Senator Byrrp’s proposal should be given 
careful consideration. 


[From the LaGrange (Ga.) News of 
January 26, 1955] 
BYRD PRESENTS ANOTHER OBJECTION TO 
PROGRAM 

Senator Harry BYRD, from the State of 
Virginia, has long been regarded as one of 
the leading watchdogs on the spending pro- 
grams of the United States. 

As such, he has played an important and 
strategic part in any financial project under- 
taken by the Federal Government. 

When President Eisenhower proposed his 
expansive highway construction program 
Senator Brno immediately attacked the fi- 
nancing portion of the gigantic plan. 

Tuesday we presented the first half of 
Senator ByrD’s statement concerning the 
highway program. Because of the entire 
length of the statement we had divided it 
into two parts, 

The Daily News is interested in publish- 
ing both sides of the arguments surrounding 
the highway building program proposed for 
the United States. Commendations of the 
Eisenhower program have already been pre- 
sented. Today we offer the second half of 
Senator Byrd's statement as follows: ; 

“There is another grave objection to this 
Federal road plan, of importance equal to 
those I have mentioned. 

“Since 1934, Federal grants to States have 
enormously expanded in cost and functions. 
Every Federal grant elevates the control of 
the Federal Government and subordinates 
the authority of the States. Nothing is truer 
than the rule that power follows the purse. 
When the Federal Government makes a 
grant it directs the exact manner in which 
the fund is expended, even though the ex- 
penditure is partly contributed by the State. 
Time and time again I have seen the iron 
hand of the Federal bureaucracy compel the 
States to do things that they did not desire 
to do, because of grants made by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“The growth in Federal grants is indicated 
by the fact that in 1934, 21 years ago, the 
total of such grants was $126 million, for 
18 grants-in-aid programs. Now the total of 
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Federal grants is $3 billion for 50 programs. 
This is an increase of 300 percent in pro- 
grams and 2,300 percent in cost. Federal 
grants to States never end, They continue 
to expand. 

“The commitee’s proposal contemplates 
the greatest increase in Federal grants sug- 
gested. A Federal agency will determine the 
location of the interstate road system, will 
fix the number and location of access roads, 
which may be considerable distances apart, 
will fix the fees for the activities such as 
filling stations, motels, restaurants, etc., that 
are located along the rights-of-way and will 
control construction standards, etc. 

“No one recognizes more fully than I the 
need of road improvement to meet the con- 
stantly increasing impact of modern-day 
traffic. A great deal of my public career has 
been devoted to the problems of road con- 
struction in Virginia. As a substiute for 
the committee’s recommendations I propose: 

“1, That the 2-cent gasoline tax now being 
collected by the Federal Government be 
repealed, thus permitting the States to re- 
impose it. 

“2. Present Federal aid to primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban road systems which, for 
many years has been integrated with State 
highway systems, be continued on the long 
standing match basis. This amounts to $535 
million. 

“3. That the lubricating oil tax now col- 
lected by the Federal Government be con- 
tinued. 

“4. A one-half cent per gallon Federal gas- 
oline tax. Revenue from this tax plus the 
Federal lubricating oil tax, according to esti- 
mates of increasing use, shortly will be suffi- 
cient to compensate the Federal Treasury for 
this Federal aid. 

“Under such a plan States would retain as 
much control over their roads as they have 
had in the past: $11.5 billion interest would 
be saved for additional road construction; 
and road revenue would be evenly distributed 
over future years to keep highways modern- 
ized to meet changing conditions. 

“Under the committee plan principal and 
interest payments on the $20 billion bond 
issue would dry up gasoline tax revenue for 
20 years, from 1966 to 1987, with the excep- 
tion of about $600 million which is com- 
mitted to matching funds of States for their 
primary, secondary, and urban systems. 

“In the next few days I will present on 
a yearly basis figures showing the plan I 
propose will result in more road develop- 
ment than can be accomplished under the 
committee’s plan; that it will avoid increas- 
ing the public debt, and that it will serve to 
preserve the soundness of the Federal budg- 
etary system.” 


[From the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press of 
January 28, 1955] 


Byrp Acarnst Roan BONDS 


President Eisenhower's Federal-State high- 
way program in which he recommends a 10- 
year road building program for a total of 
$101 billion isn’t going to meet with any- 
thing like unanimous support in Congress, 
Already opposition is showing itself, pri- 
marily opposed to the Presidential commit- 
tee’s recommendation that the program he 
financed through a bond issue. 

As outlined in the report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on a National Highway 
Program in January, the 10-year plan con- 
centrated on modernizing the key national 
system of interstate highways of some 40,000 
miles. The Federal Government would con- 
tinue for 10 years its regular aid to States at 
the present rate. The State and local govern- 
ments would spend about $70 billion over 
the 10 years. 

In addition to its regular contributions to 
State governments the Federal Government 
would spend an additional $25 billion on 
interstate highways. Some $5 billion of this 
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would come from licenses—filling stations 
and motels on the rights-of-way. The re- 
maining $20 billion would come from bonds 
issued for 30 years at 3 percent, issued by a 
Federal highway corporation. These bonds, 
fully taxable, would be guaranteed by the 
United States Treasury, but the debt repre- 
sented would not be included in the public 
debt under obligations guaranteed by the 
Federal Government. Annual payments 
would be met by appropriations by Congress 
out of the revenues which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will derive from the motor fuel and 
lubrication-oil taxes. 

Senator Byrp objects to the proposal for 
two sets of books on governmental obliga- 
tions and the interest charge which he says 
would total $11.5 billion over the period of 
30 years. He would have the States take on a 
larger part of the burden and reduce the 
Federal tax on gasoline. 

We do not necessarily approve the Byrd 
recommendation to shift the burden to the 
States which they would finance by a higher 
gasoline tax. But the proposal for Federal 
bonds will stand careful examination. 


{From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun of February 
1, 1955] 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Some months ago President Eisenhower 
proposed a network of superhighways for 
the United States costing billions of dollars. 
The plan was quickly supported by business- 
men, economists and many others who could 
see the necessity for such a development if 
the country is to keep pace with progress. 

Traffic strangulation is definitely before 
the United States unless a broad and nation- 
wide highway-building project is started 
without delay. In New England, of course, 
the building of major highways is well along, 
with all six States doing a good piece of work 
to provide this section with the best inter- 
city roads. Naturally, however, there is still 
room for vast improvement and therefore a 
Federal program would be of great assist- 
ance in expanding our growing highway 
system. 

Federal road building would be of great 
assistance to business; it would create 
thousands of jobs in all parts of the country, 
and it would also serve as a significant part 
of the general national-defense pattern. 
And when we consider the way in which this 
Government has been called upon, again 
and again, to send billions overseas to help 
put friendly nations back on their feet after 
being beaten down by war, then we must 
agree that the time has come when we should 
take inventory of our own national needs 
and proceed to spend some billions on our- 
selves. 

Despite the generally favorable reaction 
which followed the President's statement on 
a national road-building program, Members 
of Congress have not been too quick to 
express themselves; they are waiting until 
it is presented to them directly and officially 
on Capitol Hill. 

One Senator, however, has come out in 
violent opposition, contending that the whole 
thought violates financing principles, defies 
budgetary control and evades the Federal 
debt law. That is Senator Brno, of Virginia, 
who will unquestionably spearhead the fight 
against this progressive proposal. 

It is not likely that he will prevail in his 
arguments because too many of his col- 
leagues in the Senate realize the importance 
of the project. While there may be some 
modifications of the President’s ideas, it is 
probable that the program will get started 
very quickly and that 1955 will be the year 
in which the first phases will be noted in 
practically every State in the Union. In an- 
other 10 years, the whole of the program will 
probably be completed—with great benefit to 
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[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram of 
February 2, 1955] 


MORE BILLIONS AT STAKE 


President Eisenhower's $101 billion high- 
way-building plan is receiving a lot of atten- 
tion both for and against, in Congress. His 
advisors, headed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
have told him the Nation must more than 
double its highway funds in the next 10 
years to keep from strangling in traffic. 

The plan would increase spending $54 bil- 
lion above the present projected 10-year total 
of $47 billion. State and local governments 
would be expected to dig up $70 billion, or 
80 percent more than the $39 billion they 
would spend under existing programs. The 
Federal share would more than treble, rising 
from less than $9 billion to more than $31 
billion. Instead of 19 percent, Uncle Sam 
would pay for 30 percent of the highway 
program. 

Congressional Quarterly points out that 
Connecticut will get $8,086,262 in Federal 
funds to spend on roads in fiscal 1956, and 
a lot more, of course, if Congress enacts 
the Eisenhower proposals. This share of 
funds already voted will come from the $875 
million earmarked by Congress for highway 
aid. But to get this share Connecticut tax- 
payers will have to put it up first. The Gov- 
ernment has no other way to get it. 

Many interests favor modernization of our 
roads and construction of new ones from 
coast to coast, from auto manufacturers to 
the makers of road signs. Construction 
companies, State and local officials and safety 
groups favor the program. But it is opposed 
by farm organizations and groups which hold 
that it calls for the spending of altogether 
too much money. 

The principal foe of the measure is one of 
the most influential men in the United 
States, Senator Harry BYRD, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. 

He thinks the amount is too great, the pro- 
posed financing plan bad, a violation of 
financial principles. In fact, he called the 
whole business legerdemain. 

The program calls for Congress to create 
a Federal highway corporation to issue more 
than $20 billion in 3-percent bonds, which 
would not be included in the Federal debt. 
They would be guaranteed by the Treasury 
and they would be paid off by gasoline and 
oil taxes, licenses of filling stations, motels, 
and tolls. 

The Senate watchdog sees all this as 
camouflage. A debt is a debt, whether it is 
included in the Federal debt or not, and the 
Government is responsible for it. A sore 
point has arisen in the States. They are 
worried about raising $31 billion under the 
Eisenhower program. What is there left for 
them to tax? 

Senator ByRn’s opposition may not block 
the program but it insures the people that 
Congress will give the entire scheme a sharp 
look before going into it. 


{From the Saginaw (Mich.) News of January 
27, 1955 
Byrp’s HIGHWAY PLAN DESERVES FULL STUDY 

President Eisenhower’s conservatism in 
economic affairs involving Government can 
become overly liberal, in the view of Demo- 
cratic Senator Harry F. Brno, of Virginia. 
A case in point is the President's proposed 
$100 billion Federal-States road-building 
program. 

Senator Brno, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee and “watchdog” of the 
national economy, has considerable fault to 
find with the proposed 10-year plan. Basi- 
cally it is the administration’s approach to 
additional financing which Mr, BYRD con- 
siders highly extravagant. 

The Senator’s criticisms raise questions 
that deserve fuller exploration. 
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For example: Aside from regular contribu- 
tions to State governments, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would spend an additional $25 bil- 
lion on interstate highways. Of this sum 
$5 billion would be raised by licenses on 
commercial enterprises along the rights-of 
way. But $20 billion would come from 30- 
year 3-percent bonds issued by a Federal 
Highway Authority. 

Senator Brno believes this debt would 
dry up the existing gasoline-tax revenue for 
20 years since only the present tax sources 
is counted on to retire them. 

More importantly, he points out that ag- 
gregate interest charges on the bonds would 
run to more than $11.5 billion, or 55 cents 
on the dollar. 

That kind of interest, as any home buyer 
can recognize, is no bargain for the American 
taxpaying public. The rate isn’t exorbi- 
tant, but a 30-year mortgage with neither 
a down payment nor visible source of added 
income can only extract a heavy interest 
penalty. 

If it were the sole unavoidable solution, 
it might be accepted as a national necessity. 
But Senator Brno offers what seems as a far 
more workable, economical alternative. 

He would turn the job back to the States, 
In so doing, he suggests that the present 
2-cents-a-gallon Federal gasoline tax could 
be reduced to a half cent per gallon, enabling 
the States to impose higher taxes to take 
up the difference. 

This would turn both road-building op- 
portunity and responsibility back to the 
States, where we believe it belongs. 

Further, States which are contributing a 
disproportionate share toward the Federal 
gasoline and oil taxes would benefit by the 
Federal tax cut. As it is, States such as 
Michigan are paying far more than they re- 
ceive in Federal ts. 

The $11.5 billion interest saving would 
build a sizable length of highway, too. 

No one disputes the pressing needs to mod- 
ernize the 40,000-mile national system of 
interstate highways. The public is prepared 
to accept also the prediction that highways 
will have to carry 80 million vehicles by 1974, 
as the President's Advisory Committee on a 
National Highway Program reports. But the 
means to that end, as Senator Brno submits, 
need not be costly Federal financing and 
control. 


[From the Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald of 
January 24, 1955] 


Ir’s STILL DEBT 


Senator Byrp (Democrat, Virginia) has 
raised some very pertinent questions about 
the suggested means of financing the multi- 
billion highway-building program formally 
proposed to President Eisenhower. 

He's particulaarly concerned about the 
proposal that bonding of the debt for the 
program not be included in the regular Gov- 
ernment-debt figure. 

As the Senator noted, “Count as you will, 
as we spend more than our income, we add 
to our debt. The least the Government can 
do, in fairness to taxpayers, is to keep books 
and accounts in a manner reflecting the true 
state of our fiscal affairs.” 

He further sees the threat that such a 
means of handling the situation would pave 
the way for “endless outlays” in the same 
manner for building programs for educa- 
tion, hospitals, and public health. 

Once started in that direction there’s no 
telling where it would stop. Already charges 
have been made that such an arrangement 
will discriminate against education unless 
similar help is provided for building schools. 

Proponents of such a means of financing a 
nationwide road-building program contend 
that it resembles the many toll road or bridge 
authorities already in existence and which 
work out satisfactorily. 
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The Wall Street Journal has noted, how- 
ever, that such authorities, where properly 
constituted, are self-contained operations 
having their own revenues and responsible 
for their own debts. The proposal for fi- 
nancing the roads, on the other hand, would 
set the debt outside the books of the United 
States Treasury while leaving the Treasury 
all the liabilities, actual and contingent. 

As the Wall Street Journal put it, “If we 
have to go deeper into debt to finance this 
highway program, let us at least not kid 
ourselves about what we are doing. Let us 
keep an accounting system that reflects the 
true state of affairs, however harassing.” 

And as Senator Brrp succinctly expressed 
it, “You can’t avoid financial responsibility 
by legerdemain.” 


— 


[Prom the Charleston (S. C.) Post of 
January 31, 1955 


SOBER THOUGHT ON HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The Nation is far from sold on the glitter- 
ing proposal that Federal and State Gov- 
ernments embark on a 10-year road program 
that would cost $101 billion. 

Even some who favor a briskly stepped-up 
highway development take a dim view of the 
financing recommended by the Clay com- 
mittee—a group appointed by the President 
and headed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 

Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, who 
has a quick eye for trick financing, calls 
the scheme a bit of legerdemain. He has 
in mind the fiction that Federal obligations 
assumed would not be a part of the public 
debt. The idea is to create a Government- 
owned corporation and let it issue highway 
bonds. So the debt would be the corpora- 
tion’s, not the Government's. 

But, as Senator Byrn and other critics 
point out, the United States Treasury would 
guarantee the corporation enough money 
each year to pay off the bonds. Further- 
more, it could borrow from the Treasury as 
much as $5 billion in any year. No; that 
wouldn't be added to the public debt. Again, 
the corporation. That agency would have 
no assets or income, but would be author- 
ized to borrow $20 billion by selling bonds 
guaranteed by the Treasury; that is to say, 
by the taxpayers. Congress would have to 
appropriate for payment of bonds and in- 
terest, if necessary. 

The States would contribute to the fund, 
with the program being administered by 
Washington. There would follow an exten- 
sion of the Federal Government's structure, 
along with the inevitable expansion of bu- 
reaucracy. And who would police the spend- 
ing, to see that the billions of dollars were 
used properly? 

The American Automobile Association 
warns that the program “has a pork-barrel 
and political potential of serious dimen- 
sions.” It had in mind particularly the pro- 
vision that the Government would reimburse 
the States for the money they spent in build- 
ing toll roads that would become sections of 
the interstate network. 

It is true that the increase of automotive 
traffic makes the existing roads inadequate. 
It is also true that throughout the Nation 
new highways and bridges are being built. 
They may always lag behind needs, for there 
seems to be no end to the increasing volume 
of automobiles, trucks, and buses. Probably 
$500 billion could be spent in 10 years with- 
out filling all traffic needs. Those needs, 
however, must be weighed with others. 

It may be that the Nation should have a 
strategic network such as proposed by the 
Clay committee, but there should be no 
sleight-of-hand bookkeeping to disguise the 
fact that it would add to the public debt 
and mean higher taxes. We line up with 
Senator BYRD. 
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From the Shreveport (La.) Times of 
January 30, 1955} 
RoveH Roa AHEAD 

President Eisenhower’s proposal for $25 bil- 
lion of Federal spending on highways in a 
10-year period which, theoretically at least, 
would include total spending of around $100 
billion by all levels of Government obvious- 
ly is headed for some hot debate in Con- 
gress. The President is expected to place 
his program before the House and Senate in 
detail in a special message next Thursday. 

Senator Byrp, who is about as informed 
a student of Federal spending as anyone in 
Washington, vigorously opposes the plan. It 
provides for financing of the Federal por- 
tion with about $5 billion in revenues from 
various forms of auto, motel, and filling sta- 
tion licenses as well as gasoline tax, plus $20 
billion of Federal financing through a bond 
issue not carried as a public debt or placed 
in the budget, yet guaranteed by the Federal 
Government and its revenues resources. 

Such a system, Senator Byrp says, would 
mean operating the Government on two sets 
of books, one set for activities financed by 
borrowing outside the public debt limit and 
expenditures outside budgetary control, and 
the other set for activities financed by bor- 
rowing on the record, and expenditures un- 
der budget control. 

Senator Byrp further points out that the 
aggregate interest charges on the Govern- 
ment bond financing in only 10 years would 
be 55 cents on the dollar. In other words the 
people would pay $1.55 for every $1 in high- 
way construction by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

That, of course, is the evil of excessive 
highway bonds up and down the line. Loui- 
siana, through the years starting with the 
Huey Long regime, has been paying around 
$1.50 for every $1 in highway construction 
and maintenance that came under bonds, 
even assuming that each dollar paid out on 
actual highway work brought a full 100 cents 
in such work—which has not always been the 
ease in this State by any means. Politicians 
always seem anxious to put upper-bracket 
interest rates on highway bonds. 

Senator Brno proposes that the present 2 
cents a gallon Federal tax on gasoline should 
be abolished so that States can reimpose it 
for their own highway revenue. This, he 
says, would make highway construction 
strictly a State responsibility, aside from 
Federal matching funds—which is where the 
responsibility should lie, in the opinion of 
the Virginia Senator. Basically he views the 
issue as part of the general picture of State’s 
rights—that those who demand rights inde- 
pendent of Federal Government also must 
assume responsibilities independent of Fed- 
eral Government and not run to Washington 
every time they want to spend money in 
large sums. 

Senator Byrp added this: 

“States then would retain as much con- 
trol over their roads as they have had in 
the past and $1114 billion interest would be 
saved for additional road construction; and 
road revenue would be evenly distributed 
over future years to keep the highways mod- 
ernized to meet changing conditions.” 


From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
February 23, 1955 
WHICH Roap Is RIGHT? 

President Eisenhower's new highway mes- 
sage to Congress has this in common with 
a new highway: the citizen has to proceed 
to the end of it to make sure of the desti- 
nation. 

The first section of the message deals with 
the need for better highways in terms of 
common knowledge: traffic fatalities on un- 
safe roads, high-cost transportation on slow 
roads, inadequate communications for de- 
fense. Most citizens will concur with the 
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President that “action, comprehensive and 
forward-looking is needed.” 

Mr. Eisenhower then deals at length with 
the outline of a 10-year road program offered 
earlier by a special Commission under Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay. This program calls for Fed- 
eral-State expenditures of $101 billion, and 
the core of the proposal is for the Federal 
Government alone to spend $25 billion on 
the interstate highway system. 

Only in the last paragraphs of his message, 
however, does the President deal with the 
question which threw the Clay report into 
controversy. That is how to pay for this ex- 
panded Federal share in highway building. 
On this point Mr. Eisenhower is not nearly 
as specific as the Clay report. 

General Clay’s Commission suggested es- 
tablishing a Federal corporation to issue 30- 
year special road bonds at 3 percent interest. 
The bond debt would not show up in the 
Federal budget, yet the Government would 
be obliged to pay off the bonds. 

Now Mr. Eisenhower says that “I am in- 
clined to the view that it is sounder to fi- 
nance this program by special bond issues,” 
but he does not commit himself specifically 
to the Clay proposal. He appears to add a 
suggestion which the Clay group rejected; 
namely, that Congress earmark revenues 
from gasoline and other highway taxes to 
pay off bonds. 

Since the President and his special Com- 
mission seem to be in some disagreement as 
to just how to pay off a special highway bond 
issue, this aspect of the program is bound 
to cause some guesswork in Congress. 

But congressional criticism of the Clay re- 
port has already shown that the main issue 
will not be how to finance special bonds, but 
whether to issue special bonds at all. 

Senator Brrp, of Virginia, quoted in to- 
day's Mirror of Public Opinion, objects that 
such special bonds would be a subterfuge. 
Issued outside the budget, they would evade 
the debt limit and make the budget appear 
closer to balance than it really is. 

Aside from that, this type of bond financ- 
ing is far more expensive than the tradi- 
tional pay-as-you-go method of highway ap- 
propriations. Senator Byrd estimates that 
in 30 years every dollar borrowed through 
bonds would cost the taxpayers $1.55 because 
of interest payments. 

One related question also has arisen to the 
bond proposal. Why is the administration 
willing to issue 20 billion for a 10-year road 
plan, but has proposed to underwrite no 
more than 900 million in school bonds, and 
has offered a health reinsurance plan of just 
25 million? Necessary as new highways are, 
should they have such great precedence over 
school aid? 

Rumblings in Congress about these ques- 
tions were not quieted by the last-minute 
White House conference with congressional 
leaders. This was the first time the admin- 
istration has called in Democrats on a 
domestic program. But Presidential assist- 
ants said no major changes would be per- 
mitted in the program, so the purpose of the 
meeting was not consultation but a preview. 

Since Congress had nothing to do with 
forming the road policy, that policy is bound 
to face critical examination as it goes before 
Congress. The Nation does not have to be 
told that it needs new highways. It ought 
to be told how it can get them economically, 
and that at least should mean keeping Fed- 
eral highway costs in the Federal budget. 
[From the Bluefield (W. Va.) Telegraph of 

January 27, 1955] 
THe New ROAD PROGRAM 

President Eisenhower is scheduled to send 
to Congress on Thursday, January 27, his 
recommendations for a 10-year, $101 billion 
Federal-State road-building program. 

President Eisenhower’s vast new road- 
building program has encountered serious 
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opposition in Congress even before its formal 
submission. One critic is Senator Harry F. 
Byrp, Democrat, of Virginia, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee and economy 
“watchdog” of Capitol Hill. 

As outlined in the report of the President's 
Advisory Committee on a National Highway 
Program submitted on January 11, the 10- 
year plan concentrates “on modernizing the 
key 40,000-mile system of interstate high- 
ways.” The Federal Government would con- 
tinue for 10 years its regular aid to States, 
at the rate of about $600 million a year. 
The State and local governments would 
spend about $70 billion over the 10 years. 

In addition to its regular contributions 
to State governments, the Federal Govern- 
ment would spend an additional $25 billion 
on interstate highways. Some $5 billion of 
this would come from licenses—filling sta- 
tions, motels—on the rights-of-ways. The 
remaining $20 billion would come from 30- 
year, 3-percent bonds issued by a Federal 
highway corporation. 

These bonds, fully taxable, would be 
guaranteed by the United States Treasury, 
but the debt represented would not be in- 
cluded in the public debt under obligations 
guaranteed by the Government. Annual 
payments would be met by appropriations by 
Congress out of the revenues which the Fed- 
eral Government will derive from the motor 
vehicle fuel and lubricating oil taxes pro- 
jected at the present rates. 

The $20-billion bond plan, says Senator 
Byrrp, would mean “operating the Govern- 
ment on 2 sets of books; one set for activi- 
ties financed by borrowing outside the 
public debt and expenditures outside 
budgetary control, and the other set for ac- 
tivities financed by borrowing on the record 
and exponditures under budget control.” 

Byrp charges also that the bond plan would 
“dry up gasoline tax revenues for 20 years, 
from 1966 to 1987,” although these revenues 
would not be specifically earmarked for debt 
retirement by Congress. And he points out 
that the aggregated interest charges on the 
bonds would run to more than $11.5 billion, 
or 55 cents on the dollar. 

Byrp would reduce the present 2-cents-per- 
gallon Federal gasoline tax to one-half-cent- 
per-gallon, enabling the States to impose 
higher taxes to take up the difference. Then, 
aside from continued regular Federal aid to 
the States on a matching basis, road con- 
struction would be a State responsibility. 
Thus says BYRD: 

“States would retain as much control over 
their roads as they have in the past; $11.5 
billion interest would be saved for additional 
road construction; and road revenue would 
be evenly distributed over future years to 
keep highways modernized to meet changing 
conditions.” 

Whether the Federal or State Governments 
are to bear the increased costs of an adequate 
highway system, our highway will have to 
carry some 80 million vehicles by 1974, ac- 
cording to the President’s Commission. Its 
Chairman, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, told the Na- 
tional Conference on Highway Financing of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce on 
January 13: “We are indeed caught in a 
traffic jam, nationwise.” 


[From the Newport News (Va.) Press of 
February 5, 1955] 


Pay-As-You-Go Roaps 


Senator ROBERTSON put his finger directly 
on the sorest spot of all in the Clay Com- 
mission’s report recommending a $101 bil- 
lion road program over a period of years. 
This plan contemplates the extensive issue 
of bonds, with the Federal gasoline tax elim- 
inated and certain other Federal revenues 
allotted to highway building. 

The Lexington lawmaker simply pointed 
out that it costs vastly more to build roads 
on credit than it costs to build them when 
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cash is paid for the job. One has to decide, 
then, whether it is the more expedient to 
undertake an immense emergency construc- 
tion job, or to proceed as rapidly as possible 
with the available revenue. 

Mr. ROBERTSON unbent enough from cus- 
tomary modesty to say that he worked 
closely with Senator Brno in the old Vir- 
ginia State senate days, to get Virginia’s 
road program stated. Virginia has paid for 
its roads in cash—and avoided the waste of 
interest on bonds. 

Moreover, it is not out of order to recall 
that a few years ago a prominent American 
who has traveled much was asked what 
States had the best roads. Virginia was 
one of the two States he mentioned. We 
still wonder whether more would not be ac- 
complished if the States build their own 
roads—for cash. 


[From the Bristol (Va.) Courier of January 
28, 1955] 
Ixe’s HicHway PLAN WouLp Am OUR AREA 

Virginia can get $16,825,904 of Federal 
money to spend on roads in fiscal 1956, and 
probably a lot more if Congress enacts the 
multi-billion-dollar highway program pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower. 

The major new proposal, of course, would 
boost spending for highway construction 
from $47 billion to $101 billion over a 10- 
year period. This would involve formation 
of a special road bureau empowered to issue 
bonds to pay the cost of giving the Nation, 
and the respective States, a better system of 
primary and secondary roads. 

At the present time, the Federal Govern- 
ment is committed under a 1954 law to pay 
about 19 percent of highway costs. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's plan would raise the Gov- 
ernment’s share to about 30 percent. 

For the moment, the future of the Eisen- 
hower proposal is facing a major roadblock 
in the form of Senator Harry Brno, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, who has attacked the plan 
as a method of bypassing the Federal budget 
in order to increase the national debt. He 
has presented a substitute proposal which 
would give the States part of the money 
which the Government presently collects in 
gas taxes—thereby permitting local highway 
construction. (The President’s proposal en- 
visions using the gas tax fund in retiring 
the bonds which would be issued by the 
special road bureau.) 

Actually, according to Congressional Quar- 
terly News Features, little extra mileage 
would be added under the proposed $101 
billion program. Most of the money would 
be spent on replacing and improving high- 
ways considered inadequate te carry today’s 
traffic—and Virginia has more than its share 
of such roads. 

Virginia had 54,240 miles of roads, includ- 
ing Federal-aid highways, in 1953. Of that 
mileage, 5,021 miles are part of the Federal- 
aid primary system and 16,974 miles are part 
of the Federal-aid secondary system, which 
would receive assistance at about the same 
rate as provided by the 1954 law. 

Our section of the State would benefit tre- 
mendously from President Eisenhower's pro- 
posal inasmuch as it provides for a new, 
limited access highway from northeast Vir- 
ginia to the Tennessee State line, near 
Bristol. Presumably, this would connect 
with another proposed superhighway from 
Bristol to west Tennessee. 

There seems little hope of obtaining such 
a highway or of improving and expanding 
Virginia’s present road system, under exist- 
ing conditions involving diversions which 
subtract heavily, from the State’s highway 
funds. 

As we noted before, Senator Brnp's sub- 
stitute proposal might have great merit if 
we could be assured that all the money made 
available for highways was used for high- 
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ways and not for construction of buildings 
or upkeep of convict camps. 

The report of the Clay committee, on 
which President Eisenhower’s proposal is 
based, would perform a necessary service in 
a minimum amount of time. It may be that 
Senator Brno is correct in arguing against 
further indebtedness on the national level, 
but there can be no argument on the high- 
way needs of Virginia, and especially south- 
west Virginia. 

If Senator Byrn can devise a plan by which 
Virginia could provide us with the necessary, 
safe highways, we would be the first to 
stand by his side. Until such time arrives, 
however, we can only hope that the Eisen- 
hower proposal is adopted. 

If it fails to win approval from Congress, 
and if the present system of road construc- 
tion and maintenance in Virginia continues, 
we have little to look forward to, as one wag 
noted, but miles and miles of nothing but 
miles and miles. 


[From the Freeport (Tex.) Facts-Review of 
February 7, 1955) 


BILLIONS aT STAKE IN ROAD PROGRAM 


Presidential advisers say the Nation must 
more than double spending for highway 
construction in the next 10 years to keep 
from strangling in traffic, but an influential 
critic calls the $101 billion program unsound, 

The plan would boost spending $54 billion 
above the projected 10-year total of $47 bil- 
lion. State and local agencies would chip 
in $70 billion, or 80 percent more than the 
$39 billion they would spend under existing 
programs. The Federal share would more 
than treble, rising from less than $9 billion 
to more than $31 billion. Uncle Sam would 
pay for 30 percent of the highway program, 
instead of 19 percent. 

Most Congressmen have been awaiting the 
President’s January 27 message on highways 
before choosing sides, but Senator Harry 
FLoop Brno, Democrat, of Virginia, pounced 
on the advisory committee’s January 11 re- 
port within 4 days. Brno, who is chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, said the 
program would violate financing principles, 
defy budgetary control, and evade Federal 
debt law. 

He dismissed as legerdemain the advisers’ 
key plan for financing the Federal share of 
the program, Congress would create a Fed- 
eral Highway Corporation to issue more than 
$20 billion in 3 percent bonds. The bonds 
would not count as part of the Federal debt, 
which keeps bumping against the legal 
ceiling. 

Byrp's own plan emphasizes States rights. 
The Federal Government would cut its gaso- 
line tax from 2 cents to one-half cent a gal- 
lon, permitting the States to raise their taxes 
and build more highways with less control 
by Washington. Acceptance of the FHC 
plan, Brno predicted, would lead to endless 
outlays for other programs, 

Interest costs high: The President Ad- 
visory Committee, headed by Gen. Lucius D, 
Clay, retired, gave top priority to the inter- 
state highway system, which handles one- 
seventh of all traffic. Of the $101 billion, 
$27 billion would be spent on these highways 
and urban connections, with the Federal 
Government paying $25 billion, the States 
$2 billion. 

Federal aid for the rest of the highway 
system would cost $623 million a year, equiv- 
alent to the current rate. States match 
these Federal contributions. The Federal 
Government would continue to pay for roads 
on its public lands, a program that now 
costs $59 million a year. 

Full cost of the $20 billion in bonds would 
reach nearly $32 billion, including interest. 
The Clay Committee estimated Federal gas- 
oline and lubricating oil taxes—at current 
per-gallon rates—would feed nearly $566 
billion into the Treasury during the 30-year 
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term of the bond issues. Subtracting nearly 
$19 billion—the cost of the continuing $623 
million-a-year program—the committee 
found that $37 billion would remain. That 
would pay off the bonds and cover the $5 
billion not raised through bonds. 

Ordinarily, less is spent on highways than 
is collected from motor fuel and oil taxes. 
The committee’s proposal would channel 
into highways money that normally would 
be spent on other Federal programs. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald of 
February 11, 1955) 


SPIRALING DEBT, FEDERAL CONTROL, ISSUES IN 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY PLAN 


Able and crusty Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
Democrat, of Virginia, can always be counted 
upon to hoist the warning flag when dubious 
proposals are made to plunge the Nation 
further into debt and extend the iron hand 
of Federal bureaucracy. 

Currently, the Senator is championing op- 
position to the $25 billion national-highway 
program which has been recommended to 
the President by an advisory committee. His 
points of criticism merit the notice of all 
taxpayers. 

If—and it’s a big if—the money borrowed 
for this program to improve the interstate 
highway system is paid off on schedule, the 
interest on it will amount to $11,500,000,000. 
But, as Senator Bryn points out, it is a wild 
assumption that the bonds will be amortized 
in 30 years as proposed, since, in effect, not 
a single dollar of Federal debt has been paid 
off in 25 years. The unique proposal is to 
finance the program through a Federal cor- 
poration which would borrow from the pub- 
lic, with the Treasury guaranteeing the cor- 
poration’s bonds. Congress would be asked 
to make annual appropriations to meet 
principal and interest. 

The plan, in effect, provides for a new 
method of disguising new public debt. If 
adopted for roads, the Virginia solon points 
out, it will open the way for similar leger- 
demain to finance endless outlays that may 
be desirable for education, hospitals, public 
health, and so forth. But public debt is 
still a debt of the public, a burden which 
must sooner or later be disposed of. The 
Federal-highway program would, moreover, 
add greatly to Federal grants-in-aid pro- 
grams. Since 1934 these programs have 
grown in amount from $126 million to $3 
billion annually—a 2,300-percent increase. 

Senator Brrp proposes as a substitute for 
the $25 billion program that the Federal 
2-cent gasoline tax be repealed and reim- 
posed by States. The needed highways then 
could be built under State control and on 
a current basis at a saving of at least 
$11,500,000,000 in interest. But it may be 
too late to stem the tide of Federal en- 
croachment, for States are showing little 
progress in meeting their responsibilities. 
Senator Byrp’s sane voice probably will be 
lost in the roar of millions of Americans 
foolishly clamoring for something for 
nothing. 

From the Beaver Falls (Pa.) News-Tribune 
of February 1, 1955 


PAYG Beats IOU 


When Virginia’s Senator Harry FLOOD BYRD 
Was 15, as the legend goes, he made a pay- 
as-you-go deal with the station agent who 
was holding the Byrd newsprint for express 
charges, so that the family paper, the 
Winchester Star, might continue publication, 
His subsequent rescue of the family fortunes 
may well explain his dedication to pay as 
you go. 

Later, as a State senator, young Mr. BYRD 
was a prime mover in establishing a State 
highway system for Virginia, whose only 
paved road connected Washington and Rich- 
mond. This, too, at the insistence of Sena- 
tor BYRD, and then Governor BYRD, was a 
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pay-as-you-go operation, and still is. No 
bonds, no debts, and for years now a system 
of roads as adequate as those of any State 
to the needs of its citizens and visitors. 

Today, Senator Bynn warns against Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's 10-year highway program, 
expanded by his advisory committee in rec- 
ord time from 50 billion to 101 billion. 
Dollars, that is. Instead of loading this ad- 
ditional debt on unborn generations, with an 
additional $11 billion of interest, the Sena- 
tor would repeal the Federal 2-cent gas tax, 
give it back to the States to do their own 
roadbuilding, and finance the present Feder- 
al-aid program with a new half-cent gas tax 
and a tax on lubricating oil. 

We are told that our present State Gover- 
nors, all 48, favor the Clay Committee plan— 
proving no doubt, that $101 billion can't be 
wrong. But perhaps we'd better listen to 
former Governor Brrp. We can’t think of a 
better qualified witness, 

[From the Pensacola (Fla.) Journal of 

January 26, 1955] 


ROAD PLAN FINANCING UNSOUND 


Prediction by Senator EDWARD MARTIN, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, that there’s no 
doubt Congress will approve President Eisen- 
hower's $101-billlon-highway program if a 
satisfactory financing plan car be worked 
out is equivalent to the housewife planning 
on that new hat if housekeeping funds per- 
mit. Something suffers, the house or the 
frau. 

Recommendation of the President's ad- 
visory committee that the $27 billion Federal 
share of the 10-year program be raised by 
issuing bonds through a Yederal highway 
corporation leaves too much open to chance, 
especially when it is projected that the cor- 
poration would borrow from the Treasury if 
tax collections lag behind bond payments. 

The Nation definitely needs such a pro- 
gram but, as pointed out by Senator BYRD, 
Democrat, of Virginia, that means of financ- 
ing is unorthodox and unsound. Certainly, 
a lot of thought is needed if this feather is 
to be placed in the administration’s hat. 


[From the Redding (Calif.) Record-Search- 
light of February 9, 1955) 
WHAT OTHERS Say: BYRD CALLS Ir NONSENSE 
(From the San Francisco News) 


Senator Harry F. Byrn has come out with 
a “preliminary” appraisal of the $101,000,000,- 
000 highway program proposed by President 
Eisenhower's advisory commission, 

The respected Virginian has made it clear 
that he is choosing his words with restraint, 
pending Ike’s formal announcement on where 
he stands. 

While merely warming up, so to speak, 
Mr. Byrp has this to say: 

“Legerdemain * * * thoroughly unsound 
* * * a procedure that would violate finan- 
cial principles, defy budgetary control, and 
evade the Federal debt.” 

That is pretty good for a starter. In full 
voice, Mr. Byrp may peel the paint right off 
the White House. 

We admire both his splendid early season 
form and his views on this matter. 

The President’s commission says among 
other things that if a Federal “corporation” 
is set up, and if that corporation sells 
$20,000,000,000 worth of 30 year bonds, then 
for some reason or other we can just forget 
about adding the total to our national debt. 

Nonsense, says Senator Byrp. The s0- 
called corporation plans to pay 3 percent 
interest to the bond buyers. Over 30 years, 
that will mean the buyers must be paid 
$11,500,000,000 in interest. And who will be 
in hock for all those billions? The tax- 
payers, of course. If that is not adding to 
the national debt, what is? 

Good luck, Senator Brno. From any 
angle, the whole setup looks about as sound 
as a chain letter. 
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[From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of 
February 1, 1955 


Bumpy ROAD AHEAD 


The road is evidently not going to be 
smooth for the ambitious Federal and State 
highway program proposed by a presidential 
commission. 

Senator Harry F. BYRD, Virginia Democrat, 
doesn’t like part of the proposed financial 
arrangement. The American Automobile As- 
sociation objects to more toll roads. The 
National Education Association fears so 
much will be spent on highways there won't 
be enough left for schools. 

Everyone seems to agree new roads are 
desirable, even essential. Massachusetts has 
put in its bid for $850 million to improve 
existing interstate highways, such as routes 
1, 5, 9, and 20, and build new ones. Re- 
ports from Washington say the State might 
receive $750 million if the Federal program 
goes through. 

This would give highway construction a 
tremendous boost here. But even that would 
not meet all our needs; the State department 
of public works has estimated $2.3 billion 
would have to be spent in the next 10 years 
to put all roads in the State in topnotch 
condition. 

If it is agreed we need better highways, 
the only question is how we are going to pay 
for them. The President’s Commission sug- 
gested a variety of sources. The States would 
supply most of the money, although the 
Commission didn't indicate just how this 
might be raised. Revenue from toll roads 
would help provide the Federal share. The 
Federal Government would continue to con- 
tribute part of the income from the gaso- 
line tax, although on a reduced scale. In 
addition, it would borrow $20 billion. 

This borrowing has aroused Senator BYRD’S 
ire. It would be done by a new Federal 
corporation. By this device, the additional 
debt wouldn't show up as part of the reg- 
ular Federal debt. This would be hardly 
more than a bookkeeping trick, for the bor- 
rowing would be repaid from Federal revenue. 
And if the corporation got into financial dif- 
ficulties, the Government would probably 
bail it out. 

The plan boils down to this: the Govern- 
ment would borrow $20 billion in the next 
10 years and pay it back with gasoline and oil 
tax revenues of the next 30 years. 

If we can meet all our highway needs for 
30 years with one grand burst of road build- 
ing in the coming decade, the plan is finan- 
cially sound. Otherwise, it is not. 

If, by 1964, huge new highway projects 
appear imperative—as they almost certainly 
will—then taxes will have to be raised sharp- 
ly to meet those needs. We cannot spend 
beyond our means indefinitely. 

That does not mean the highway program 
should be shelved. But if we are to under- 
take heavy new spending for roads without 
raising motor vehicle taxes proportionately, 
we should do it with our eyes open. 


[From the Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Journal of 
January 29, 1955] 


NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


Nobody will argue with the President when 
he says that the United States is caught in 
a traffic jam. But several objections are 
being fired at the details of the White House 
$100 billion program to get the Nation out 
of the jam. 

Very shortly the President will send his 
program to Congress for action. Motorists, 
bus riders—just about all of us—have a stake 
in this Federal highway program, so let's 
take a short look at it and some of the ob- 
jections. 

The American Automobile Association ob- 
jects principally to the building of any more 
toll roads. This is part of the President's 
proposal, The New York State Automobile 
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Association says this State should not rely 
on the national program. The State should 
go ahead and spend the proposed $750 mil- 
lion agreed on by both parties at Albany, 
says the NYSSA, making sure that any in- 
crease in motor fuel taxes is used to pay for 
better roads. 

Senator Harry BYRD, Virginia Democrat, 
who now heads the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, also has an objection. He doesn’t like 
the idea of tieing up the revenues from Fed- 
eral taxes on motor vehicle fuel to pay for 
highway bonds. The Senator suggests that 
these Federal fuel taxes be cut so that the 
States can raise their own taxes on gasoline 
and diesel oil. That way, he says, the States 
can build these roads and control them. His 
idea is undoubtedly good, so far as it goes, 
for the bigger, more populous States. But 
will the smaller States be able to pay for 
their share of the roads we will need to carry 
the 80 million vehicles that will be crowding 
them within 10 years? 

Even Senator Brunn and the group that 
supports his distaste for the financing plans 
of the President's program do not come out 
flatly and say we do not need a national net 
of superhighways. That would be something 
like saying we do not need peace on earth. 
There seems to be recognition that we as a 
Nation have committed ourselves to living 
on wheels. The problem is bigger than the 
ability of the separate States to cope with it. 
Whatever is done in this Congress to the 
President's program, if the alterations result 
in putting off the solution, may be regretted 
by the whole Nation. Details may be altered 
but some national program should be 
started. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
February 23, 1955 


THE Roap PLAN: YEs OR No?—THE MIRROR 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 


(New York Times approves administration 
road program, says Nation can no longer 
make small plans for the automobile; Idaho 
newspaper says project is worthy but ques- 
tions methods of bond financing outside of 
budget; asks if this is businesslike.) 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


The massive road-building program pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower’s Advisory 
Commission on Highways under Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay denotes at last acceptance of the 
principle that the United States can no 
longer be satisfied with making small plans 
for the automobile. 

The spending of $101 billion for the mod- 
ernization and expansion over a 10-year 
period by the Federal Government, States, 
and other levels of jurisdiction would be 
sound investment in the future of America. 

The program can be financed without un- 
due hardship on the economy. It will be a 
productive expenditure, saving lives, opening 
new areas of the country to business, indus- 
trial and recreational development and 
stimulate the fuller enjoyment of our re- 
sources. When we consider that there is an 
automobile for about every third person in 
our population it is clear that the problem 
of highways cannot be adequately dealt with 
on anything less than a planned, long-range 
basis, 


As to sharing the costs 

The interest and responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government in this problem are, of 
course, apparent. Interstate commerce must 
flow, as our very lifeline. Topside direction 
must be given, so that the end result has 
connection and integration. 

The States, within the limits of their re- 
sources, have struggled with an insuperable 
challenge. The cities, built for the vehicles 
of another generation, have fought a losing 
battle and one in which their plights as the 
focal center of traffic brought to their bor- 
ders has not been fairly recognized, 
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We suppose that much of the debate, as 
this plan is threshed out in Congress and 
elsewhere, will turn upon the sharing of 
costs, and whether the Federal Government 
should assume more than the approximately 
30 percent contemplated. 

The Federal share would be underwritten, 
it is hoped, by the present 2-cent-a-gallon 
gasoline tax. A special highway corporation 
would be set up as a device to avoid increas- 
ing the Federal debt, and bond issues would 
be retired through Congress setting aside 
funds drawn from the motor-fuel taxes. 


Lesson of the turnpikes 


By requiring lower levels of Government 
to match certain funds the Federal Govern- 
ment hopes to encourage a stepping up of 
construction on those levels to make the $101 
billion goal, of which the Federal share 
would be $31,225,000,000. Where States and 
cities will find such money is one of the major 
questions that lie ahead. 

The prospect of having, in a decade or 
thereabouts, the great modern highway 
system we actually need right now is excit- 
ing. We know already, from such pioneers 
as the Pennsylvania Turnpike and its suc- 
cessors, what the dividends are, in time 
saved, in lowered use of gasoline and diesel 
fuel, in repairs and maintenance costs saved 
on cars and trucks. 

Every new highway exceeds the prelim- 
inary estimates of use. We have plenty of 
evidence that the American motorist (and 
who isn’t one?) is more than willing to foot 
the bill for good highways. 

While the details of the program will of 
course deserve careful study, we applaud 
and support this attempt to see the problem 
whole, to prepare for the future and to get 
prompt action. 


LEWISTOWN (IDAHO) TRIBUNE 


President Eisenhower's proposed national 
highway program seems headed for critical 
examination in Congress, chiefly because of 
the odd financing plan recommended for it. 

Senator Harry F. Byrn (Democrat), Vir- 
ginia, objected that the program would 
“violate financing principle, defy budgetary 
control and evade Federal debt law.” 

Byrd has a habit of objecting almost auto- 
matically to proposals which he thinks 
threaten “States rights“ or a balanced budg- 
et. This time, however, he seems to have 
found a cause to which he can recruit objec- 
tors from outside his normal circle. BYRD 
said: 

“The Committee's recommendations fall 
generally into two parts: (1) Continuation 
of the regular Federal aid to highways at the 
rate of $623 million a year, and (2) expendi- 
ture during the next 10 years of an addi- 
tional $25 billion for the interstate system. 


“Some 11 billions in interest 


“The Committee estimates the $25 billion 
would construct 40,000 road miles designated 
by the Federal Government as interstate 
highway. For this the Committee recom- 
mends borrowing $20 billion at 3 percent in- 
terest and collection of $5 billion in fees from 
filling stations, motels, etc., operating on the 
rights-of-way. 

“If the 30-year taxable bonds recom- 
mended by the Committee can be sold at 3 
percent interest, and if they are paid off on 
schedule, the interest would cost more than 
$11,500,000,000. At this rate, every dollar 
borrowed would cost taxpayers $1.55.” 

However, Byrp contends it is most un- 
likely in view of the Federal debt's history, 
that the bonds would be paid off on schedule. 

“The Committee recommended to the 
President,” said Brno, that the program be 
financed through a Federal corporation 
which, without either assets or income, 
would borrow $20 billion from the public. 
The Treasury, under a contract with the cor- 
poration, would guarantee the corporation's 
bonds, but the debt would not be included 
in the record of obligations guaranteed by 
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the United States. If financial difficulty 
should develop at any time, the corporation 
with no further authorization could make 
mandatory calls upon the Treasury for 
amounts up to $5 billion outstanding at any 
one time. 

“If the Federal Government can properly 
borrow money for roads in this fashion, with- 
out regarding it as debt, and spend it with- 
out budgetary control, it may be expected 
that similar proposals will be made for end- 
less outlays. 


“Unbusinesslike financing 


“This would mean operating the Govern- 
ment on two sets of books: One set for activ- 
ities financed by borrowing outside the debt 
and expenditures outside budgetary con- 
trol, and the other set for activities financed 
by borrowing on the record.” 

Perhaps Byrp’s condemnations of the fiscal 
methods suggested are unduly harsh. But it 
does seem odd that a “businessman’s gov- 
ernment” has proposed an apparently un- 
businesslike method of financing a worthy 
project. 

If the Federal Government cannot coun- 
tenance, for example, a separate Columbia 
Basin account to help finance the expansion 
of self-liquidating Federal dam projects in 
the Northwest, how can it justify going out- 
side regular budget channels to finance a 
national project which cannot directly repay 
its costs? 

Surely there must be some way, consider- 
ing the importance of a national highway 
program, to depend more upon direct tax- 
ing to finance it and less upon cost-doubling 
bonds, annoying tolls, and other trick meth- 
ods of raising funds. 


EXPLORATION, LOCATION, AND EN- 
TRY OF MINERAL LANDS WITHIN 
THE PAPAGO INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on May 
17, the House of Representatives passed 
H. R. 2682, relative to the exploration, 
location, and entry of mineral lands 
within the Papago Indian Reservation. 
On May 19 the Senate passed an iden- 
tical bill, S. 33. The Senate was not 
aware that the House had passed H. R. 
2682. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate reconsider the vote by which the bill 
(S. 33) relative to the exploration, loca- 
tion, and entry of mineral lands within 
the Papago Indian Reservation, was 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With - 
out objection, the vote whereby the bill 
was passed is reconsidered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2682) relative to the 
exploration, location, and entry of min- 
eral lands within the Papago Indian 
Reservation, and that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the House 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is discharged from 
the further consideration of H. R. 2682. 
Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2682) relative to the exploration, loca- 
tion, and entry of mineral lands within 
the Papago Indian Reservation. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, about 
250 years ago a large area in what is now 
southern Arizona and northern Sonora, 
where the Papago Indians were then liv- 
ing and have continued to reside to the 
present time, was by discovery, conquest, 
and settlement, taken over by the Crown 
of Spain, and under Spanish law, all 
minerals were reserved to the Crown. 
When the present Papago Indian Reser- 
vation was created by Executive order 
on February 1, 1917, all the minerals 
were reserved to the United States for 
disposal to all American citizens under 
the mining laws. For that reason the 
only way the mineral rights in the 
Papago Reservation can be transferred 
to the Indian tribe is by an act of Con- 
gress. 

I should like to quote for the RECORD 
from an opinion by Mr. Nathan R. Mar- 
gold, former Solicitor of the Department 
of the Interior, with respect to this mat- 
ter. It is dated March 7, 1934. In his 
opinion, after reviewing Spanish and 
Mexican laws and authorities, Mr. Mar- 
gold said: 

Since the cession to the United States the 
courts in this country have recognized both 
the ownership of mines by Spain and Mex- 
ico before the cession, and the succession 
of the United States to that ownership * * * 
The Supreme Court has stated expressly that 
under Spanish law minerals in Indian lands 
were the property of the crown * * *,” and 
cites the case of Chouteau d. Molony (16 
How. 203 (U. S. 1853) ). 

The executive and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government likewise have 
recognized the succession of Federal Govern- 
ment to the ownership of mines in what was 
formerly Spanish and Mexican territory. 


In support of this statement he cites 
the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Interior for 1849 quoting the Secretary’s 
statement concerning laws of Spain and 
property title to Spanish and Mexican 
mines. In addition, he states that the 
Congress expressly excluded mineral 
lands from the operation of the statute 
creating the office of Surveyor General 
for New Mexico and providing machin- 
ery for the establishment and confirma- 
tion of land claims existing under the 
Spanish-Mexican law. 

He continues as follows: 

In the Court of Private Land Claims Act 
it is provided: 

“Third. No allowance or confirmation of 
any claim shall confer any right or title to 
any gold, silver, or quicksilver mines or min- 
erals of the same unless the grant claimed 
effect the donations of such mines or miner- 
als to the grantee or unless such grantee has 
become otherwise entitled thereto in law or 
in equity; but all such mines and minerals 
5 in the property of the United 


In conclusion, Solicitor Margold says: 


In the light of the facts now at hand, it is 
my opinion that in 1853 the United States 
acquired title to the land in question sub- 
ject to an Indian right of occupancy of an 
area not exactly determined; that whatever 
surface rights the Papago Indians may have 
enjoyed, no interest in minerals was acces- 
sory or incidental to those surface rights; 
that complete and unencumbered title to 
minerals in the land was vested formerly in 
the Mexican state and passed to the United 
States upon cession of the territory. It 
follows that the question of the appropriate 
manner of protecting the Papagos in their 
possession was, and still is, a matter exclu- 
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sively of political cognizance. * * The 
present measure of the rights of the Papagos 
is the Executive order of February 1, 1917, as 
modified by the act of February 21, 1931. 
The Papagos have no independent title which 
can make that action ineffective or embarrass 
any future action that to Congress may seem 
appropriate in the premises, 


Mr. President, to show the change in 
public sentiment in Arizona in the past 
two decades, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
a joint memorial adopted by the Arizona 
Legislature on March 6, 1933, and an- 
other legislative memorial adopted on 
February 4, 1955. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


House Joint Memorial 15 


To the honorable the SECRETARY OF THE 

INTERIOR, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Your memorialist, the 11th Legislature of 
the State of Arizona, respectfully repre- 
sents: 

By Executive order of February 1, 1917, 
supplanting an Executive order of January 
14, 1916, there was set aside in southern 
Arizona, as a reservation for the Papago In- 
dians, a great body of land, embracing a 
large portion of the territory lying between 
the city of Tucson on the east and Ajo on 
the west, and Casa Grande on the north to 
the Mexican border. To the reservation so 
formed has recently been added, by act of 
February 21, 1931, the so-called 6-mile strip, 
the whole body of land thus set aside as a 
reservation amounting to 2,633,974 acres. 

As a result of negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of the Department of the Interior 
and the Governor of Arizona, or his repre- 
sentatives, the Executive orders creating this 
reservation contained a specific provision to 
the effect that all mineral lands therein 
should continue to be subject to explora- 
tion, location, and entry. Without such an 
agreement Arizona would have objected 
strenuously to the creation of the reserva- 
tion, with its immense addition to the 
already tremendous area of Indian reserva- 
tions within her borders. 

Relying upon said exception, prospectors 
continued to search the mineralized portions 
of the reservation, with the result that 122 
placer mining claims of 20 acres each have 
been patented, while 58 others have been 
surveyed and approved for patents. There 
are also within the area several lode prop- 
erties of importance. 

These activities, while contributing to the 
prosperity of the State, have in addition af- 
forded considerable employment to Indians 
residing on the reservation, and huve in not 
the slightest degree curtailed or detracted 
from the use of the reservation lands by the 
Papagos. 

Despite the fact that these lands were set 
aside with the understanding and agreement 
that the reservation rights so created should 
be exclusive of mineral explorations, loca- 
tion, and entry rights, the Secretary of the 
Interior, under date of October 26, 1932, ap- 
proved an order withdrawing the said land 
from all forms of mineral entry or claim “in 
order that Congress may consider the claims 
of the Indians to the mineral rights within 
these lands.” 

The records disclose that this action was 
taken at the instance of “certain friends of 
the Papagos,” notably certain attorneys of 
Washington, D. C., and Los Angeles, Calif., 
whose friendship appears to be based upon a 
contract under which they would receive a 
percentage of any revenue accruing from the 
establishment of such mineral rights. 

The result of this violation of both the 
letter and the spirit of the agreement under 
which the said reservation was created has 
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been to put an end to prospecting within 
the area affected; to deny many idle Ameri- 
can copper miners, thrown out of employ- 
ment by the depression in the copper in- 
dustry, the opportunity to work the gulches 
in which placer gold is found, or, aided by a 
“grubstake,” to search the hills for ore de- 
posits; to discourage capital from giving as- 
sistance to the development of properties to 
which no other titles might be secured than 
objectionable and undependable Indian 
leases, and generally to stop all mining ac- 
tivities, 

Wherefore your memorialist requests that 
the agreement of the Federal Government, 
embodied in the Executive orders creating 
the Papago Reservation, which was the basis 
of this State’s withdrawal of objections to 
the said reservation, be carried out, and not 
treated as a “scrap of paper”; that the order 
withdrawing the lands of the reservation 
from mineral exploration, location, and en- 
try, be rescinded, and that encouragement be 
given to efforts to discover and develop such 
mineral properties as may be found within 
the said Papago Reservation. 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

Passed the house, March 6, 1933. 

Passed senate, March 7, 1933. 


House Memorial 2 


Memorial requesting the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation with- 
drawing all tribal lands of the Papago 
Indian Reservation except lands previ- 
ously patented or now subject to valid 
mining claims, from all forms of mineral 
entry and location, and directing that the 
mineral rights in said reservation be held 
in trust by the United States for lease 
for mining purposes for the benefit of 
the Papago Indians on the same terms 
and conditions as mineral rights are leased 
in other Indian reservations in Arizona 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents 
the Papago Indian Reservation, created by 
Executive Order 2524 and extended by stat- 
ute 46 St. 1202, is subject to mineral entry 
and location under the mining laws of the 
United States. 

Except for the mining laws of the United 
States and Arizona, the said right of entry 
is not subject to any control by the United 
States or by the Papago Tribe. 

Said right of location has caused hard- 
ship to numerous Papago Indians in the past 
by forcing them to move from their homes 
and fields and by depriving them of desir- 
able lands and waterholes. 

Due to the great interest of the general 
public in the possibility of discovering urani- 
um ore on the reservation, there is great 
fear among the Papago Indians that they 
will be deprived of their reservation piece- 
meal by mining claimants. 

The Papago Indian Reservation does not 
have adequate resources to support the popu- 
lation presently living there and the possi- 
bility of substantial mineral discoveries 
seems the only hope that the reservation 
can provide an adequate economic base for 
the Papago people. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Arizona prays 
that the Congress of the United States with- 
draw all tribal lands of the Papago Indian 
Reservation, except lands previously patented 
or now subject to valid mining claims, from 
all forms of mineral entry and location and 
directing that the mineral rights in said res- 
ervation be held in trust by the United States 
for lease for mining purposes for the benefit 
of the Papago Indians on the same terms and 
conditions as mineral rights are leased in 
other Indian reservations in Arizona. 

Adopted by the house February 4, 1955, 
by the following vote: 68 ayes, 0 nays, 12 not 
voting. 

Filed in the office of the secretary of state; 
February 4, 1955. 


1955 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 2682) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 33 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4876) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, and the Tax 
Court of the United States, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3322) to 
amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 so as to 
improve the administration of the pro- 
gram for the utilization of surplus prop- 
erty for educational and public health 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


S. 14. An act to direct the Secretary of the 
Army to convey certain property located in 
Austin, Travis County, Tex., to the State of 
Texas; 

S. 128. An act for the relief of Francis 
Bertram Brennan; 

S. 143. An act for the relief of Kurt 
Glaser; 

S. 148. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain property located 
in Polk County, Iowa, and described as 
Camp Dodge and Polk County Target Range, 
to the State of Iowa; 

S. 163. An act for the relief of Philopimin 
Michalacopoulos (Mihalakopoulos) ; 

S. 271. An act for the relief of June Rose 
McHenry; 

S. 386. An act for the relief of Sandra Lea 
MacMullin; 

S. 409. An act for the relief of Inge Kra- 


rup; 

S. 416. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
Alexiadou; 

S. 653. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of Jackson Barracks, La., to the State 
of Louisiana, and for other purposes; 

S. 734. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, section 871, to provide penal- 
ties for threats against the President-elect 
and the Vice President; 

S. 891. An act for the relief of Chokichi 
Iraha; 

S. 941. An act to amend section 13 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Federal land banks to purchase 
certain remaining assets of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation; 

S. 1133. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to pay indemnity for losses 
and expenses incurred during July 1954 in 
the destruction, treatment, or processing, 
under authority of law, of swine, swine car- 
casses, and products derived from swine car- 
casses, infected with vesicular exanthema; 

S. 1413. An act to amend the act establish- 
ing a Commission of Fine Arts; 
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S. 1705. An act for the relief of George 
Paul Khouri; 

S. 1727. An act to authorize certain ad- 
ministrative expenses in the Treasury De- 
partment, and for other p 

H. R. 4052. An act to amend the act of 
January 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions of title II of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941; and 

H. R. 4876. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
and the Tax Court of the United States, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes. 


FEDERAL-AID ROAD CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1048) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1911 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, before I begin my speech I 
should like, in my present position as 
acting minority leader, to express my 
personal appreciation and that of the 
minority for the fine, courteous manner 
in which the majority leader [Mr. JOHN- 
son of Texas] has acted at all times. He 
has been very diligent in connection with 
the work being done by the Senate, 
which, of course, is his duty. I con- 
gratulate him and thank him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the statement of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I am offering as an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for 
the pending bill what is known as the 
administration bill. I think the admin- 
istration bill has been very carefully 
thought out. It provides a plan for con- 
structing an interstate system of roads 
in the United States which was laid out 
in 1947, and it also provides a method of 
financing without requiring additional 
revenue. 

As I stated last Friday, the chairman 
of the subcommittee held very exhaustive 
hearings, They lasted for many days. 
Everyone who desired to be heard was 
given an opportunity. I have already 
mentioned to the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], an outline 
which I made for my own use. I pen- 
ciled it and placed under the head of 
“Financing,” which is the important 
thing in connection with anything we do 
in the United States, the method by 
which this great system of roads could 
be financed: 

(A) From taxes on gasoline and other 
commodities used in the operation of 
motor vehicles; 

(B) Tolls on the interstate system; 

(C) Charge trucks, buses, and auto- 
mobiles a license fee for traveling on 
the interstate system of roads; 

(D) Bonds, as provided for in the so- 
called administration bill. 

There must also be considered rates 
of speed, weights, rights-of-way, and 
limited access. In the pending bill the 
determination of questions of this kind 
is retained by the States. Personally, I 
have always felt that the matters relat- 
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ing to weights and speeds should be 
handled locally. 

On the subject of construction, the 
question of having the facilities with 
which to build the roads arises. We 
went into that question very thoroughly. 
We considered whether we have an ade- 
quate number of engineers to prepare 
the plans; whether there is available in 
our country sufficient road machinery 
and other materials to carry out this 
great program; whether we have ade- 
quate contracting facilities and men 
possessing the know-how to build the 
number of roads desired. 

On this matter the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee heard 
several witnesses, and I think we have 
all concluded that we do have a suffi- 
cient number of skilled engineers to lay 
out the roads and that we have the road 
machinery and the necessary facilities, 
or we can have them in sufficient quan- 
tity in perhaps a year. 

In the case of materials the situation 
is a little different. It will probably take 
2 years before we have an adequate sup- 
ply of cement to build the number of 
miles of roads contemplated. Procure- 
ment of the required amount of gravel 
is probably the most serious thing con- 
fronting us. But we are informed, and 
I believe—and I think the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee will agree with 
me—that we have sufficient engineers, 
sufficient building organizations, and 
sufficient machinery to enable this road 
program to go forward at full speed in 
a period of not exceeding 2 years. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I agree that the sup- 
pliers and contracting organizations 
gave the committee satisfactory infor- 
mation which indicated that a vigorous 
highway construction program could be 
inaugurated soon. I believe the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania will 
recall that the president of the Highway 
Constructors Association testified that 
within a year they would have sufficient 
facilities to double the present rate of 
highway construction and reconstruc- 
tion, but that it would probably be from 
3 to 4 years before they could double it 
egain. This played a part, as I believe 
the Senator will recall, in the decision 
reached by the committee to place in 
the bill a provision for a progressive 
stepping up of the program until in the 
fourth year a level would be reached 
which ordinarily might have required 10 
years. 

The same principle of acceleration of 
the program is contained in the Clay 
report and is inherent in the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
offered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
agree with the distinguished Senator. I 
think what he has stated is correct. We 
had before the committee persons who 
had an excellent knowledge of what can 
be done relative to the construction of 
highways as from the standpoint of 
machinery, engineering, and materials. 
They were perhaps the best informed 
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witnesses who could be secured in the 
entire United States, and I think the 
country owes a great debt to that group 
of men who, at their own expense, made 
such an exhaustive study for the benefit 
of our committee. 

Mr. GORE. I agree with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the Senator from Tennessee. 

The fourth point I have listed in my 
own outline as to what we should know 
before reporting a bill is this: Are the 
States in a situation to be able to match 
the Federal Government in the acceler- 
ated program? Probably it will be nec- 
essary to resort to considerable discus- 
sion in order to answer the last question 
in the affirmative. I think the States 
will be able to meet their requirements, 
but that is a matter which I shall leave 
for discussion a little later. 

Improved roads have been built in the 
United States during the past 50 years. 
I think the first improved country road 
was built in my own State in about 1902. 
Much experimentation was necessary in 
order to determine the type of road that 
would stand up under the travel condi- 
tions to which our highways are sub- 
jected. It has been essential continually 
to strengthen the roads. It has been of 
great importance to obtain better drain- 
age. It has been necessary to build roads 
having fewer curves. Those have been 
progressive developments. 

The construction of roads to any great 
extent in the country areas was not be- 
gun until the early 19307. 

As I recall, the first gasoline tax was 
levied by Oregon in 1919. Now every 
State levies a gasoline tax for the pur- 
pose of building roads. Twenty-five 
States now have constitutional limita- 
tions requiring that all gasoline taxes be 
used for roadbuilding. I think such a 
constitutional provision is now pending 
in another State or two. This shows the 
tendency toward paying for road con- 
struction in the United States. 

The hearings before the subcommittee 
showed, without a peradventure of doubt, 
that more improved roads are needed. 
Unless some plan such as that suggested 
by the Clay Committee or the adminis- 
tration shall be adopted, modern roads 
will not be constructed. 

We have been working on this problem 
for almost a half century. It is fre- 
quently impossible to leave one State 
and enter another on an improved, con- 
tinuous direct highway. It is true that 
U. S. Route 40, U. S. Route 30, and pos- 
sibly U. S. Route 6 have been very well 
developed throughout the country; but 
generally speaking one is never quite 
certain, when he starts on a highway, 
what the condition of the road will be in 
an adjoining State. 

I first became greatly interested in an 
improved highway system for the United 
States while I was engaged in transport- 
ing soldiers over the Nation. My last 
job of handling troops was in early 1941. 
At that time General Marshall asked if 
I would undertake the responsibility of 
moving 18,000 soldiers by motor vehicles 
some 1,600 miles from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to the State of 
Louisiana, 
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I was amazed—yes; I was shocked—at 
the poor condition of our roads. It was 
necessary for me to send engineers ahead 
to repair bridges and to remove short 
curves. We were not handling any heavy 
material; we were attempting to carry 
only light material. 

I have also had experience with the 
maneuvering of soldiers in many of the 
States, especially in practically all the 
Southern States, including Texas. I 
have also done similar work in Ohio and 
New York and throughout New England. 

Mr. President, the roads of the United 
States need to be improved. A system is 
needed which will eventually connect the 
large centers of population. The roads 
to be provided under the administration 
bill, or the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, which I am now discussing, 
would connect 42 of the 48 State capi- 
tals. They would connect 90 percent of 
all municipalities having a population of 
50,000 or more. 

As to financing such a program, the 
people of the United States are becoming 
very much worried about taxation for 
roadbuilding. I hold in my hand an edi- 
torial entitled Nobody Sells Roads,” 
published a few days ago in the Wash- 
ington (Pa.) Observer. The editorial 
comments that almost everyone is selling 
automobiles and accessories, but that it 
is necessary to build roads if the present 
large output of motor vehicles is to be 
continued. The editorial states that 
probably many persons who are now sell- 
ing automobiles should be selling the 
plan of extending our road system. I 
feel the editorial is so pertinent that I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Automobiles are selling like hotcakes this 
year. Thats an understatement. It’s a 
lucky pancake flipper whose hotcakes are 
selling like automobiles. 

Through April of last year, 2.1 million 
1954 model cars were sold to the public. 
Through April this year 3.4 million 1955 
models found owners. That's an increase 
of 62 percent in a single year. 

Despite this tremendous record, there were 
more new cars in the hands of dealers at 
the end of April—679,000—than at any pre- 
vious time in history. But the industry 
isn’t worried. It has proved that it can 
sell, and it is finding that more and more 
families can be persuaded to own more than 
one car. 

But another problem continues to grow. 
As people buy more and more cars, what are 
they going to do with them? More homes 
are being built with two-car garages, but 
nobody buys cars to keep in a garage. They 
aren't worth much to their proud owners 
unless they can be driven—and parked. 

And that’s where the squeeze is. City 
traffic is getting worse and worse every- 
where. Municipal officials struggle with the 
problem of parking facilities. But these 
plans move in low gear while car salesmen 
swing into high and tromp on the 
accelerator. 

Of course, a driver can leave the city be- 
hind and get out on the open road. Haw. 
Traffic is almost as heavy on main highways 
as in cities, and every car sold makes the 
problem more acute. Is the answer to draft 
some of the Nation’s auto salesmen and put 
them to work selling highways? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Pittsburgh Press, a news- 
paper of very large circulation, also dealt 
recently with the tax situation in Penn- 
Sylvania. I call particularly to the at- 
tention of the Senate the criticism by 
the newspaper of the proposal to in- 
crease the gasoline tax in Pennsylvania 
in order to take care of the roads. The 
editorial states that the motorist already 
is paying up to 8 cents a gallon in many 
States, which is as much as should be 
expected from the traveling public. The 
editorial, to my mind, is so pertinent 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed at this point in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Leader wants to add another $99 mil- 
lion to the taxes on motorists. He wants 
another penny added to the 5 cents a gallon 
tax on gasoline. (With the Federal tax of 
2 cents, that would make a total tax of 8 
cents a gallon.) He also wants the license 
fee for passenger autos increased from $10 
to $15 and truck license fees increased by 
$18 million, 

Mr. Leader sprung this program in a hit- 
and-run manner in his budget message, with 
a scant reference to the need for improved 
highways and a promise to explain in detail 
later. 

The taxpayers already stand to put up a 
total of $494 million in highway funds under 
existing legislation. That, however, isn't 
enough for Mr. Leader’s program. 

Pennsylvania now boasts of the world’s 
greatest highway system, totaling 40,000 
miles, We have accomplished that without 
the extra $99 million Mr. Leader wants. We 
also pioneered the spreading toll turnpike 
system, which takes much heavy traffic off 
State highways, with the user paying for 
the turnpikes. 

Of course, the State highway system needs 
constant repair, maintenance and improve- 
ment. But does it need another $99 million 
on top of $494 million? 

The auto long ago ceased to be a pleasure 
vehicle. It’s now a tool, used by employed 
people to get to their jobs. Another penny 
added to the tax on gasoline is just another 
tax on employment, in the same class as an 
increase in trolley or bus fares. 

As for the $5 increase in motor vehicle 
registration fees, it’s simply a head tax on 
Pennsylvania’s 3,500,000 motorists and truck 
and bus owners, in the same class as the per 
capita tax collected by many communities. 

Mr. Leader should explain, and soon, why 
he thinks Pennsylvania motorists should pay 
these additional taxes, on top of the taxes 
they now pay. The motorists have demon- 
strated that they'll stand for fair taxes which 
give them value in return for what they 
pay, but they're not apt to look kindly on 
any attempt to add unnecessary burdens to 
their tax bills. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
question of financing the road program is 
so important that I feel I should say 
something about it at this time. The 
Clay committee, whose recommendations 
are embodied in the administration bill, 
suggested the issuance of bonds, to ex- 
tend for not exceeding 30 years, and to be 
issued by a corporation to be known as 
the Highway Corporation. 

The bonds would be supported by the 
gasoline tax collected by the United 
States in excess of $622,500,000. That 
amount, Mr. President, would take care 
of the present appropriations for second- 
ary, primary, and urban roads in con- 
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nection with which the States match the 
funds provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This plan would not require any 
additional taxes. The tax now levied 
would take care of those bonds in 30 
years. The roads would be constructed 
in 10 years and would be built in accord- 
ance with specifications which would in- 
sure that they would be good 20 years 
from now. 

Mr, President, the question of interest 
charges has been brought up. It has 
been stated that under the Clay commit- 
tee or administration plan the interest 
charge would be $11 billion. Under the 
pending bill, for which I am proposing 
the substitute, there is no way of calcu- 
lating how much the interest charge 
would be, because there would be deficit 
financing from the beginning. Further- 
more, if that plan were put into effect, 
only 30 percent of the interstate system 
would be completed. It encompasses 
only a 5-year period. 

In the bill I am proposing all the in- 
terest would be taken care of, as well as 
all the costs of the roads, in 30 years, 
The other plan is entirely indefinite. 

Many citizens in private life, as well 
as Members of the Senate, have stated 
that my proposal is not a good plan; that 
it is not legal. Mr. President, the Attor- 
ney General of the United States has 
stated, and until he is overruled his opin- 
ion should be controlling, that this is a 
legal method, and that these bonds 
would not come within the category of 
bonds that have the full faith and au- 
thority of the United States. The opera- 
tion would be similar to that of negotiat- 
ing a loan at a bank. A man goes to his 
banker and says, “I want to borrow so 
much money, and I will pay for it in the 
following manner.” He has certain in- 
come to take care of it, and the loan is 
made. 

That is a sound procedure. It is one 
being followed hundreds and thousands 
of times every day in the year in various 
communities throughout the country. It 
is a sound financial plan if income is 
available to take care of the payments. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hruska in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. In paying off the bonds, 
is not the money to come from Federal 
revenues obtained from taxes collected 
by the Federal Government? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. That 
is correct. 

Mr. LONG. If we are to pay off the 
bonds by Federal tax receipts, would we 
get a lower interest rate if we borrowed 
through a corporation, or would we get 
a lower interest rate if we borrowed di- 
rectly on the credit of the United States 
Government? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Secretary of the Treasury 
thinks the bonds of the corporation 
would be salable at a slightly higher rate 
of interest than would be the case if the 
bonds were a direct obligation of the 
United States. I might say to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Louisi- 
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ana that throughout the Nation, in the 
case of bond issues by what we call gen- 
eral State authorities or municipal au- 
thorities the interest rate is just a little 
bit higher. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator see any 
prospect whatever that any set of cir- 
cumstances could occur whereby the tax- 
payers of the United States or the Gov- 
ernment of the United States could es- 
cape the liability of paying off these 
bonds? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, it is unnecessary to worry 
about that, because there will be revenue 
to take care of the bonds as they become 
due. I might say to the distinguished 
Senator that if receipts from gasoline 
taxes continue to increase as they have 
been increasing, we would be able to 
liquidate the bonds much before the end 
of the 30-year period. 

In various places local authorities have 
issued bonds in order to construct toll 
turnpikes and toll bridges. I would say 
90 percent of them are exceeding the 
engineers’ estimates as to how long it 
would take to liquidate the bonds. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator will yield 
further, I should like to comment that 
I know that in the State which I have 
the honor to represent, the State of 
Louisiana, a bridge is being built under 
an authority, and the State of Louisiana 
does not assume the liability of paying 
for that bridge. If the bridge proves 
not to be a paying proposition, it will 
simply be a bad break for the people who 
financed it. That occurred with respect 
to a bridge across Lake Pontchartrain. 
The people who financed that bridge lost 
a great amount of money, because the 
bridge did not prove to be a paying prop- 
osition. Over a certain period of time 
the owners could not meet the tax lia- 
bility on the bridge, much less pay off 
the bonds. However, the State of Loui- 
siana does have the authority to build 
bridges within the framework of its con- 
stitution. The State has not operated 
under that authority so far as the bridge 
at New Orleans is concerned. That is a 
separate authority. However, within 
the framework of the State constitution, 
the State earmarks revenues for certain 
purposes, and the taxes are used for 
that purpose. 

As I understand, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot earmark its funds for such 
a project. One Congress cannot bind a 
future Congress. Does the Senator feel 
we can earmark funds for the bonds of 
a corporation when the bonds do have 
back of them the full faith and credit of 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. In re- 
ply, I may suggest to the Senator that 
we have provided pensions for certain 
types of soldiers, and then each Con- 
gress has made appropriations for the 
pensions. So far as I have known, no 
Congress has ever failed to make an 
appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. LONG. We do not, however, cre- 
ate a special corporation to pay the pen- 
sions; they are a direct obligation of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Inthe 
proposal we would use gasoline revenues 
above $622,500,000. I think there is no 
question that the Congress could refuse 
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to make the appropriation, but it would 
be the first time in the history of our 
country such a thing had ever been done. 

Mr. LONG. Inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment expects to pay off the bonds, any- 
way, a lower interest rate could be 
obtained by making them a direct obli- 
gation of the United States Government. 
Inasmuch as no businessman would buy 
the bonds unless he felt sure they were 
going to be paid for, why should we not 
provide directly for a loan as is done in 
the case of veterans’ pensions. In that 
case the Government pays the loan and 
pays the interest. We could then say, 
“On the full faith and credit of this Gov- 
ernment, we will assure you that these 
obligations will be paid.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. In 
reply to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, I may say that what we are 
anxious to do is to get the bonds paid 
off. I am afraid if we were to use the 
plan the Senator is urging, we would 
have no commitment to take care of 
them. As a result, the obligations might 
run on for 2 or 3 generations. 

In 1926, I was asked to make a speech 
on a suggested model gasoline tax law, 
because then the States were rather gen- 
erally beginning to collect gasoline taxes. 
We began with the premise that an ideal 
tax would be one from which the tax- 
payer would receive the advantage; and 
the consensus of opinon was that the 
gasoline tax was in that category if the 
revenue from the tax would be used for 
the building of roads. 

There does not seem to be a great deal 
of opposition over the Nation—even 
though at this time gasoline taxes are 
very high—so long as the taxpayer re- 
ceives the advantage in the form of 
better roads. 

Until 1954, the Congress did not appro- 
priate sufficient funds for roads to use 
all the gasoline tax. The distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GorE] was 
on the committee when we tried to have 
Congress appropriate approximately 
what the Federal Government would col- 
lect from the gasoline tax; and that ar- 
rangement has been very satisfactory 
generally. The State highway depart- 
ments of the various States and the 
traveling public have been very much 
pleased. Personally, I have received 
many commendatory letters and mes- 
sages, and probably the Senator from 
‘Tennessee has also, because there is gen- 
eral satisfaction over the use of the gaso- 
line tax for that purpose. 

All we are contemplating in this case 
is to use the gasoline tax in that way. 

Mr. LONG. Iam not opposed to dedi- 
cating the gasoline tax revenues to road 
purposes, and that is done in my State. 
So I have no objection to having it done 
in this case. However, it is argued that 
under the Constitution that is not possi- 
ble and cannot be done by the Federal 
Government. I can imagine no more 
deplorable a situation than one in which 
our great Government, representing the 
richest Nation in the world, would find 
itself in such a circumstance that it 
would default on these bonds and would 
refuse to appropriate sufficient funds for 
the use of the Federal Highway Corpora- 
tion to enable it to meet the payments on 
the bonds. 
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In view of the fact that we propose to 
see to it that the bonds are paid off any- 
way, and in view of the further fact that 
certainly the Government of the United 
States will have a moral obligation to see 
to it that the bonds are paid off, why 
not have the Government assume the 
legal obligation to pay them off, and thus 
be able to obtain a lower interest rate? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
Secretary of the Treasury testified be- 
fore our committee that the difference 
in interest rates would be very small, 
amounting to only a fraction. Further- 
more, this plan provides for the comple- 
tion of the almost 40,000 miles of road. 
As I stated before the Senator from 
Louisiana entered the Chamber, under 
the plan the interstate roads will con- 
nect 42 of the 48 State capitals, and will 
connect 90 percent of the communities 
of 50,000 or more persons. In addition, 
the plan will absolutely finance the con- 
struction. 

Mr. LONG. I do not see in the bill 

which will finance the con- 
struction. The only thing which will fi- 
nance it will be the anticipation that the 
Congress will appropriate sufficient funds 
to meet the payments on the bonds. 
That is my understanding of the pro- 
posal. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania feels 
that the revenue from oil, gasoline, and 
other taxes on automobiles would be 
adequate, so that Congress would not 
need to make appropriations for this 
purpose. But it is not possible to ear- 
mark the money or to write into a bill 
language which will undertake to guar- 
antee that Congress will appropriate suf- 
ficient funds from year to year. 

Let me ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania whether I am mistaken, and 
whether such language appears in the 
amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
amendment merely states that the 
amount of the gasoline tax above $622,- 
500,000 a year shall be used for the pur- 
pose of paying the interest and liqui- 
dating these bonds. 

Mr. LONG. Would that require an 
annual appropriation? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. It 
would require an annual appropriation; 
and I may say it requires an annual ap- 
propriation to pay the interest on the 
direct obligations of the United States 
Government. That happens every year. 

Mr. LONG. What I am trying to un- 
derstand is the purpose of having a sepa- 
rate corporation to assume the liability. 
In a State such as Louisiana, if an au- 
thority is established to construct a 
project, such as a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River, in the heart of New Or- 
leans—a project presently being under- 
taken—that agency is set up in order 
that the State may escape the legal lia- 
bility of paying for the bridge, in the 
event the bridge is not a sound project; 
and therefore, such an arrangement per- 
haps calls for a higher interest rate than 
the one the State itself would have to 
pay. 

But as I understand, in this case there 
is no suggestion or proposal by anyone 
that the Federal Government would 
escape the legal liability of paying off 
the bonds. In other words, if the revenue 
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were not adequate to pay for the high- 
ways, I am sure the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania himself would be among the 
first to insist that the Congress appro- 
priate sufficient funds to pay off the 
bonds. Certainly I would take that posi- 
tion; and I am sure that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, fairminded man that 
he is, would also insist that the Congress 
appropriate sufficient funds to take care 
of the bonds, if the revenue were not 
adequate. Is that not correct? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Yes; 
and I think Congress would make such 
an appropriation. 

But, Mr. President, unless there is to 
be a complete change in transportation 
methods in the Nation, the bonds will 
be paid off in less than 30 years. As I 
said a moment ago, the States have been 
collecting the gasoline tax. Oregon be- 
gan collecting a gasoline tax in 1919, and 
among the other States the collections 
from the tax have gradually increased 
every year. 

So I see no reason why the revenue 
from the tax will not continue to in- 
crease for the next 30 years. Some 
change may occur in transportation 
methods; for instance, perhaps the time 
will come when all of us will travel by 
air. But that is not in the foreseeable 
future. 

Mr. LONG. But my point is that if 
everyone agrees that the bonds must be 
paid and that the United States Govern- 
ment should see to it that the bonds are 
made good, and if there is no intention 
of having the Federal Government evade 
the responsibility of paying off the bonds, 
why not put the full faith and credit of 
the Government of the United States be- 
hind the bonds, and thereby make it pos- 
sible to obtain for the taxpayers a sav- 
ing of interest, by means of a lower in- 
terest rate? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
think that unquestionably the interest 
rate would then be lower. But what I 
am submitting is a plan which will make 
it possible to complete approximately 
40,000 miles of road in 10 years, and at 
the same time will provide a method 
for the liquidation of the bonds. All of 
that is in one package, so to speak. 

I have advocated extension of our 
roads, and so has the Senator from 
Louisiana; all of us have. Now we have 
a plan by which it will be possible to do 
the job. Iam afraid that if we continue 
to proceed in a piecemeal manner, it 
will be many years before it will be pos- 
sible to complete the job everywhere in 
the Nation and connect the States as 
they should be connected from the 
standpoint of industry and from the 
standpoint of both military defense and 
civil defense. We need to have the sys- 
tem completed; and this plan is one for 
doing so. 

Mr. LONG. The point I had in mind 
is that only a very small and minor 
modification of the plan would be re- 
quired, in order to put the full faith and 
credit of the Government of the United 
States behind the bonds and behind the 
funds which will be used for the build- 
ing of the highways. If that were done, 
there would be a major saving in money. 

So I am curious to know why there 
should be objection to modifying the 
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plan in such a way as to result, over a 
period of years, in a lower interest rate 
and in substantial savings to the tax- 
payers. Would the Senator have any 
objection to such modification of the 
plan, so as to make the bonds full-faith- 
and-credit bonds? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania and my friend from Louisi- 
ana will indulge me, I should like to sub- 
mit a proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, so that Senators may know 
approximately the time when amend- 
ments will be voted upon. 

On behalf of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader and myself, I send to the desk 
a proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
Lott in the chair). The proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement was read by the legislative 
clerk, as follows: 


Ordered, That after the conclusion of rou- 
tine morning business on Wednesday, May 
25, 1955, further consideration of the bill 
S. 1048, the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1955, 
shall be proceeded with under the following 
limitations: 

(a) Except as to a substitute for the bill 
or a motion to lay on the table, debate on 
any amendment, motion, or appeal shall be 
limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the major- 
ity leader: Provided, however, That if the 
majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the minor- 
ity leader or some Senator designated by 
him. 

(b) On any substitute amendment for the 
bill, debate shall be limited to 3 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled as above in- 
dicated. 

(c) No amendment that is not germane to 
the provisions of the bill or a substitute 
therefor shall be received. 

(d) On the question of the final passage 
of the bill, debate shall be limited to 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled as above 
indicated. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, in explanation of the proposed 
agreement, I may say that I have agreed 
with the distinguished minority leader 
that the Senate will meet at 10 o’clock 
A. m. on Wednesday. It is our hope that 
the Senate may remain in session on that 
day until consideration of the bill is com- 
pleted. We do not expect any commit- 
tees to meet during the time the bill is 
being considered or voted upon. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think our mutual 
understanding is that the distinguished 
majority leader is prepared to hold the 
Senate in session today as long as there 
are any speeches to be made. Tomorrow 
afternoon, upon completion of disposi- 
tion of the veto of the postal pay bill, 
time will be available for further discus- 
sion of the pending bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas has previously so stated. 

Mr. President, may we have action on 
the “Fp unanimous-consent agree- 
ment 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I do not know 
whether such a narrow interpretation 
would be placed upon the word “ger- 
mane” in connection with the pending 
bill as was insisted upon during the de- 
bate on the last tax bill. I do not know 
whether the interpretation to be placed 
upon the word “germane” would pre- 
clude the junior Senator from Louisiana 
from offering any amendment he might 
contemplate offering to the pending bill. 
Ido not have in mind offering an amend- 
ment to provide statehood for Alaska or 
Hawaii, or an amendment in the nature 
of a civil rights bill, or anything of that 
sort. However, I am somewhat fearful 
of agreeing to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement until I have had an 
opportunity to think through whatever 
amendments I may wish to offer. 

I wonder if the majority leader can 
assure us that any amendment which 
has to do exclusively with constructing 
highways or financing highways, and 
which in no wise raises extraneous is- 
sues such as those involved in various 
controversial bills which are brought to 
the floor from time to time, and which 
provoke very bitter sectional issues, 
would be considered as germane. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The only 
assurance I can give the Senator is my 
own assurance. As the Senator knows, 
the decision as to whether or not an 
amendment is germane rests finally with 
the Senate itself. 

I will say to the Senator that the 
intent of the authors of the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement was as 
the Senator has indicated. The intent 
was to preclude consideration by the 
Senate only of amendments on some 
other subject. I assume that the Par- 
liamentarian and the Presiding Officer 
could indicate to the Senator from Loui- 
siana what amendments would be in 
order under the germaneness provision 
of the proposed agreement. 

I have the problem of trying to ac- 
commodate 96 Senators, on both sides 
of the aisle. It is certainly not our object 
to preclude any Senator from offering 
any amendment which is pertinent to 
the bill. On the other hand, as the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana well knows, at 
times some of our own colleagues have 
been extremely insistent that every 
unanimous-consent agreement include 
the so-called germaneness provision, 
The distinguished Senator from Florida 
iMr. HolLLAND! has often insisted upon it. 

While I do not know, and cannot en- 
vision, what the Senator’s amendment 
might be I believe that if it went to the 
merits of the bill, certainly the Senator 
would not be precluded from offering 
it and having it considered. It is not 
the intent of the authors of the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement to 
preclude anything except extraneous 
amendments, I believe the Senator from 
Louisiana is skillful enough to draft an 
amendment which would express his 
views, and which would at the same 
time be germane. 

Mr. LONG. Would any amendment 
which has to do with the apportion- 
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ment of funds, or with the quantum of 
funds in which a State would be en- 
titled to participate, or an amendment 
which might have to do with the quali- 
fications of the Federal Highway Cor- 
poration, be germane? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think it 
would be germane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that it would be impos- 
sible for the Chair to rule on amend- 
ments until they have been actually of- 
fered and are before the Senate for con- 
sideration. 

Is there objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent request propounded 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] ? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, trusting 
our distinguished majority leader to pro- 
tect my rights, and trusting the Chair 
not to place such a strict interpretation 
upon the word “germane” that a truly 
germane amendment could not be of- 
fered, I will not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? The Chair hears 
none, and the request is agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN] a 
question, 

If the credit of this Government is to 
be placed behind the proposed program, 
why should we not go ahead and issue 
full-faith-and-credit bonds, and obtain 
a lower interest rate? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
program of completing the interstate 
system is really the trunk of the tree. 
The other systems are branches, They 
are most important, but, as I stated a 
few moments ago, industrially, and from 
a military and civil defense standpoint, 
we need to complete the interstate sys- 
tem. If the financial arrangement re- 
ferred to by the Senator could be placed 
in operation, I would have no particular 
objection. However, I am interested in 
getting the plan underway, so that we 
may know that the program will be com- 
pleted. That would be fair to every State 
in the Union, and it would greatly 
strengthen our country from an indus- 
trial standpoint. It would also make us 
very much safer from a military and 
civilian defense standpoint. 

Mr. LONG. If the money were to be 
borrowed from the Secretary of the 
Treasury rather than from the general 
public by the Federal Highway Corpo- 
ration, of course, a lower interest rate 
could of obtained; could it not? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. There 
can be no question about that, al- 
though in Pennsylvania the difference is 
very small. In Pennsylvania, we have 
what is called a general State authority, 
which constructs school buildings, hospi- 
tals, and some roads. The interest rate 
is very little different from the rate in- 
volved in the direct plan, in which the 
full faith and credit of the State is be- 
hind the operation. 

Mr. LONG. But even a fraction of 1 
percent interest, when applied against a 
$20 billion operation extended over a 30- 
year period, can amount to a large sum. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. That 
is a sound approach. I appreciate very 
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much this discussion of the question. I 
believe that all such questions should be 
thoroughly discussed. Although I am 
fully in accord with the unanimous- 
consent agreement which has just been 
entered into, I realize that we shall have 
to move a little more rapidly. We must 
make our speeches a little more compact, 
in order to get our thoughts into the 
RECORD. 

I appreciate very much what the 
Senator from Louisiana has said. All 
my life I have been an advocate of a 
pay-as-you-go type of government. 
Under the proposed arrangement we 
would pay as we use. The gasoline tax 
would be paid in, and then used by the 
Federal Government and by the various 
States to complete this highway system. 

Mr. President, the administration bill 
will complete the interstate system, 
which, as was indicated in the colloquy 
between the Senator from Louisiana 
and myself, and as we agreed, is the 
trunk of the tree. The branches of the 
tree are the primary, secondary, and ur- 
ban systems. They are all important, 
but I think the most important consid- 
eration is to get the plan started. In 
my own State of Pennsylvania we went 
along for many years without getting 
direct roads to certain places. There- 
fore we tried the plan of connecting up 
county seats. It is now 25 years since 
access by means of a good road has been 
provided to every county seat. Then 
lateral roads were constructed, and we 
now have 40,000 miles of roads, which 
include what we call the farm-to-mar- 
ket roads. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take 
too much time of the Senate. As I 
understand from the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which has been entered 
into, we will be able to discuss the bill 
today and then vote on it on Wednesday. 

Mr. GORE. The plan is to finish con- 
sideration of the bill on Wednesday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. In 
fairness to my colleagues, I feel that I 
should yield the floor at this time. I 
shall wish to speak later, but I believe 
the time should be distributed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
yield very gladly. 

Mr. GORE. In colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana the Senator from 
Pennsylvania said that the retirement 
of the bonds would depend upon an 
annual appropriation. Will the Sen- 
ator refer to page 8, section 105 (b) of 
the substitute? I read as follows: 

(b) There are hereby appropriated and 
there shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Corporation for the fiscal 
year 1957, and for each fiscal year there- 
after in which there are outstanding unma- 
tured obligations of the Corporation, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, 


And so forth. 

What I desire to point out to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania—and I am sure 
he wants to have the record as clear as 
we can possibly make it—is that the 
language which I have read is an appro- 
priation not only on an annual basis but 
for each fiscal year for so long as the 
corporation may have an unmatured, 
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outstanding obligation. Does the Sena- 
tor agree with that statement? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Would 
not the Senator consider it an authoriza- 
tion for an appropriation? 

Mr. GORE. No; I would not so con- 
sider it. It says: There are hereby ap- 
propriated.” 

It cannot be an authorization. It is 
an outright appropriation of an indefi- 
nite amount for an indefinite period of 
time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. It is 
an amount, as was brought out in my 
colloquy with the junior Senator from 
Louisiana, which is “equal to the revenue 
in excess of $622,500,000 collected during 
each fiscal year, as shown by the official 
accounts of the Directors of Internal 
Revenue, from the taxes—including in- 
terest, penalties, and additions to taxes— 
imposed by sections 4081 and 4041 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 on 
gasoline and special fuels, upon certifica- 
tion by the Board and the Secretary of 
the Treasury as necessary to finance this 
program.” It is any amount derived 
from the 2-cent tax above the $622,500,- 
000, as I understand. 

Mr. GORE. In other words, this sec- 
tion of the substitute would appropriate 
all the funds from all the revenue 
realized from the fuel and lubricating oil 
taxes. Is that correct? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I be- 
lieve that is correct. 

Mr. GORE. All the funds in excess of 
$622,500,000 a year—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. As 
may be necessary to finance the program. 

Mr. GORE. I do not find that lan- 
guage. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. It is 
on page 9, lines 5 and 6. 

Mr. GORE. Yes. There is a little 
transitional language at that point. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. That 
is correct. 

Mr. GORE. In other words, the Sena- 
tor will agree, will he not, that not only 
would the retirement of the bonds de- 
pend upon appropriations made by Con- 
gress, but the substitute amendment does 
in effect constitute an appropriation for 
such time as there might be an out- 
standing, unmatured obligation of the 
corporation. Is that correct? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. It 
could be interpreted in that way. That 
would certainly make the bonds even 
more secure. 

Mr. GORE. If that be true—and I 
think there is no question that this is 
an appropriation bill—a certain amount 
of money would be going out of the 
Treasury. There are outstanding and 
in the hands of the people all over the 
country United States Government 
bonds. Also outstanding would be the 
bonds of this corporation. Therefore, 
what the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Says, in effect, is that we would give pri- 
ority to the bonds of the corporation, 
and that out of the funds within the 
Treasury first priority would be given 
to the retirement of the corporation 
bonds. If there is not sufficient money 
with which to retire the United States 
Government bonds which matured dur- 
ing the same period, the outstanding 
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bonds of the corporation would be given 
priority and the Government bonds 
would have to be extended. In other 
words, if there is sufficient money in the 
Treasury only to retire a certain amount 
in bonds, priority would be given to the 
corporation bonds, and the bonds of the 
United States Government, which are 
direct obligations, and behind which is 
pledged the full faith of the United 
States Government, as the junior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has stated would be 
placed in a secondary position. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. At the 
present time, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Tennessee knows, we are ap- 
propriating approximately all the tax 
money collected from gasoline taxes and 
lubricating oil taxes for the purpose of 
building roads. This proposal simply 
provides a definite plan for so much road- 
building every year during 10 years until 
the interstate system is completed. From 
the way we are appropriating money 
now, I do not see that it makes any dif- 
ference in the security of the obligations 
having the full credit of the United 
States Government, because we are 
already appropriating the taxes received 
from gasoline and lubricating oils for 
roadbuilding purposes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield further? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. The point I am trying to 
make is that it is sought to do two things 
with these corporation bonds: First, to 
give them priority over United States 
Government bonds, and, second, to pay 
a higher rate of interest. I find myself 
in agreement with the junior Senator 
from Louisiana, that if the Government 
must borrow the money with which to 
build a national system of highways ade- 
quate to our national needs, then the 
taxpayers should have the benefit of the 
lowest possible rate of interest and not 
be burdened with an unnecessarily high 
rate of interest. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, if the bankers go into this 
proposition and come to the same con- 
clusion to which the distinguished junior 
Senator from Tennessee comes, probably 
these bonds will collect a lesser rate of 
interest than will the bonds which have 
the full faith and credit of the United 
States. There is that possibility. 

Mr. GORE. But the highest fiscal au- 
thority of the Government, namely, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey, esti- 
mated that the bonds would sell at a rate 
of interest from, I believe he said, one- 
quarter to one-half a percent higher 
than United States Government bonds. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will yield further, there is 
one other point I have not been quite 
able to understand, namely, why the 
proponents of Senate bill 1160 feel that 
the revenue from the motor fuels tax 
will pay for the good roads which might 
be built under S. 1160, but would not pay 
for the good roads which might be built 
under S. 1048. 

It seems to me that if we build a fine 
system of modern highways there will 
be more travel, more use of the high- 
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ways, greater consumption of gasoline 
and oil, and more revenue coming into 
the Treasury. That will be true wheth- 
er the roads are built under the terms 
of Senate bill 1048, Senate bill 1160, or 
some other bill. Is not that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the administration bill will 
complete the interstate system. It will 
be done in one act of Congress. We 
have been working on this problem for 
a long time. This is my ninth year as 
a Member of the Senate, and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has been in the 
House and the Senate considerably long- 
er than that, but we have not yet formu- 
lated a plan for completing the entire 
interstate system, which involves the 
important roads from the national 
standpoint. To my mind, the strong 
feature of the administration bill is that 
it provides a plan for completing the 
roads and for financing their construc- 
tion. The roads will be completed in 
10 years for a need of 20 years from 
now, and they will be paid for in 30 
years. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
further? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. GORE. Will not the Senator 
agree that the rate of expenditure on 
Federal highways provided by these two 
bills within the first 5-year period is 
roughly comparable? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, that is correct; but that is my 
objection to the bill which the Senator 
has introduced, I think the time has 
come when we want to proceed with a 
plan which will complete the entire job. 

Mr. GORE. According to the terms 
of S. 1048 in which the legislative intent 
is declared, and by the terms of the 
report accompanying the bill, the Con- 
gress is declaring that this is a program 
not only to complete the interstate high- 
way system, but also to bring to a con- 
dition of adequacy all Federal-aid high- 
ways. That is one of the principal points 
of difference between the two bills, the 
committee bill and the substitute bill. 
The committee bill states as its policy— 
and it is inherent in the terms thereof 
and the funds made available therein— 
the construction and improvement of 
all Federal-aid highway systems to a 
condition of adequacy for the national 
defense and the national economy. The 
committee bill is regarded and termed 
as the first installment and the commit- 
tee considered the question seriously. 

I apologize to the Senator for trans- 
passing on his time. I interrupted not 
out of discourtesy, but with respect and 
in the hope that by our colloquy we may 
3 Members in arriving at a conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I think it is very enlightening. 
The only regret I have is that there are 
not more Senators on the floor at this 
time, because aside from war activities, 
I consider this to be the largest under- 
taking in which the United States has 
ever engaged. In my opinion, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we start on a plan 
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that will complete not only the inter- 
state system but will bring up to stand- 
ard the other roads of the United States. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

I started to say that the committee 
considered the proposition of making 
S. 1048 a 10-year bill. Several Members, 
including the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, suggested that they would have 
no serious objection to doing so. How- 
ever, the committee finally concluded 
that it would be the better part of wis- 
dom to have the program operate for 5 
years. That would permit Congress to 
make a review and to consider the sec- 
ond installment. The program might 
require modification. Of course, Con- 
gress could modify even a 10-year pro- 
gram. But with the expiration of both 
the program and the authorization of 
the funds after 5 years, under S. 1048, 
it would be necessary for Congress to 
review the program. 

If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would be better pleased to have S. 1048 
extended to a 10-year program, the Sen- 
ate might find that suggestion agreeable. 

It is the intention of those who have 
reported S. 1048 to the Senate as the 
recommendation of the committee that 
not only the interstate highways but also 
all Federal-aid highways shall be 
brought to a condition of adequacy. 

That brings me to the big point of 
difference, to which I alluded earlier, 
namely, that every single dollar of ex- 
penditure which is proposed under S. 
1160 would go exclusively to the inter- 
state highways, which are important, 
but which carry only one-seventh of the 
traffic. 

S. 1048, on the other hand, provides for 
additional Federal aid not only for the 
interstate highways but also for the pri- 
mary and urban highways and for the 
farm-to-market roads. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. In re- 
ply to the suggestion by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee, the ad- 
ministration’s plan will leave to the 
States considerably more money than 
has ever before been contemplated to 
enable them to do work on the primary, 
secondary, and urban roads. I think 
I am the first one in Pennsylvania who 
advocated what are called farm-to-mar- 
ket roads, which have been very helpful 
to the State. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
gladly yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Breste in the chair). The question is on 
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agreeing to the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. MARTIN], for 
himself and other Senators. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a very brief statement 
regarding my position on the highway 
program for the Nation. I am making 
the statement because I served as a 
member of the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Public Works that 
reported S. 1048, which is the bill now 
before the Senate. 

As is well known, Mr. President, I am 
only a new Member of the Senate, and 
I wish to comment very briefly upon my 
favorable reaction to the thorough and 
conscientious manner in which this bill 
was considered by all members of the 
committee. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the leadership of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], who is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and with the 
leadership of the chairman of the sub- 
committee considering the bill, the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. I do not think there was a single 
witness anywhere in the country who 
wanted to be heard who did not have 
an opportunity to come before the com- 
mittee, and that includes witnesses from 
my own State. 

I was likewise favorably impressed by 
the conscientious interest of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN]; who 
has offered the substitute bill which is 
backed by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. I do not think I ever saw one 
espousing any cause who was more con- 
vinced of the righteousness of what he 
was doing than was the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The legislation to be enacted will af- 
fect every State in the Union. I think, 
however, all of us have to take a national 
interest in this program, as well as a 
regional or sectional interest. I believe 
I am taking a national interest when I 
say that the Gore bill, S. 1048, does far 
more justice and equity to the majority 
of the States of the Union than does the 
administration bill as advocated in the 
so-called Clay report. 

I wish to outline some of the reasons 
for my conviction in this respect. 

To begin with, the Clay report would 
concentrate so vast a proportion of addi- 
tional highway revenues on the inter- 
state system that rural and secondary 
road improvements would be virtually 
abandoned. This is especially important 
because the interstate system as now en- 
visioned by engineers will have only 
limited access from roads which will be 
built across the country. In other 
words, if there are not available parallel 
roads—secondary roads, if you please— 
to serve the rural population, the people 
of rural areas are going to be unable to 
get their produce to market. 

I received a letter from a constituent 
of mine in the agricultural area known 
as Milton-Freewater, Oreg., who asked if 
I could make it possible for him to pur- 
chase of surplus dirigible or helicopter 
by which he could get his produce to 
market if the plan recommended by the 
Clay report should be enacted. He went 
on to point out that the vast bulk of 
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highway funds would be spent on the 
interstate highway system, and there 
would be no way for him to get the vege- 
tables which he produces on his land to 
the nearest canning or marketing center. 

Mr. President, I think the Gore bill, 
S. 1048, provides reasonable funds to fi- 
nance the continuance of the rural road, 
urban road, and secondary road pro- 
grams. On the other hand, under the 
plan proposed by the Clay report, these 
arteries would be largely neglected, be- 
cause most of the available new reve- 
nues would go to the interstate system. 
The Clay report, for example, would 
freeze at existing levels, or less, all Fed- 
eral aid to the secondary, urban and ru- 
ral roads. I think such a policy would 
be inadvisable at this time. 

Mr. President, I also am opposed to 
the plan embodied in the Clay report be- 
cause of the great advantage which it 
gives to States which are able to support 
toll roads. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I assume the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon has con- 
cluded his discussion of what he regards 
as a vital weakness of the administra- 
tion bill in its failure to provide a bal- 
anced program. I should like to inquire 
of him if it is not true that the substitute 
offered by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin] 
actually provides $100 million less a year 
for urban highways than does the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that it does 
not provide a single dollar for expendi- 
ture on the farm-to-market roads and 
on the primary Federal roads? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct; it 
simply leaves that to a catch-as-catch- 
can. 

Mr. GORE. Did not the statistics 
presented to our committee show that 
if that program were carried through for 
10 years, in some States the secondary 
roads would have only 10 percent of ade- 
quacy, 10 years from now? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 
Moreover, Many engineers admitted that 
in quite a number of States the second- 
ary roads actually need improvement 
even more than does the interstate sys- 
tem, compelling though the needs of the 
interstate system may be. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further to 
me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Did not the records also 
show that at the end of the proposed 
10-year period, some categories of Fed- 
eral-aid highways—very important sys- 
tems—would be even more inadequate 
than they are at present? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct; 
we had testimony to that effect from 
many persons. 

Mr. GORE. In other words, at the 
present level of expenditure for primary 
roads, urban roads, and secondary roads, 
we are falling behind, instead of going 
ahead? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Obviously; 
heard that from many people. 


we 
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Mr. GORE. Then, if we adopt that 
system, if we freeze the Federal expend- 
itures at that level, not only for 10 years, 
but for 30 years, does not the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon think we 
would be doing a great injury and a 
grave injustice to the roads and high- 
ways on which most of the people are 
dependent, both as regards travel and as 
regards earning their living? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is quite obvious that what the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee says is 
correct. If we followed the Clay report, 
I think it quite evident that most farm- 
ers may have to get their produce to 
market by using dog teams or rick- 
shaws; and as the roads deteriorate, it 
seems to me—at least, insofar as I am 
able to judge, on the basis of my limited 
knowledge of the subject—that in many 
areas the rural roads will become inade- 
quate and nearly worthless. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further 
to me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, before 
asking the question, I wish to thank the 
able Senator from Oregon for his gen- 
erous reference to the work I undertook 
to do on the bill. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I never saw a 
committee chairman or a subcommittee 
chairman who was more patient and 
more tireless. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon very sincerely. 

I wished to ask whether it is not a fact 
that the testimony before our subcom- 
mittee showed there was a definite limit 
on the amount of highway construction 
which could be inaugurated within the 
immediate future, because of the limi- 
tations on the supplies of building ma- 
terials and on construction facilities? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes; I think we 
heard that stated very definitely. We 
even heard statements to the effect that 
there is a limitation on the amount of 
gravel available. For example, I re- 
member that at one of the hearings we 
heard it said that only a certain amount 
of gravel is available and only a certain 
amount of construction machinery is 
now ready, and that new materials 
would become available only relatively 
slowly. 

Mr. GORE. Did not the committee 
recommend the maximum amounts the 
committee thought could be wisely and 
economically spent during the period 
covered by the bill, without inflating the 
cost of highway construction to the 
point of making it impossible for the 
taxpayers to receive a proper return, in 
terms of roads constructed, for the dol- 
lars spent? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes; and I re- 
member, as I know the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee does, that 
we voted to increase the amounts, par- 
ticularly those for the interstate sys- 
tem; and we voted to do so to such an 
extent that we felt that they could not 
be increased further without doing great 
damage to the budget and without com- 
mitting the roadbuilding industry to a 
goal which could not be attained. I 
believe we went to the very outer limits: 
and I think that even some of the mi- 
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nority members of the committee agreed 
we had done so. I believe they said so 
when we were discussing that point in 
the committee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further to 
me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Some point has been 
made of the fact that the committee bill 
would “require’—and I point out that 
in using that word, I use it with quota- 
tion marks around it—the States to raise 
larger matching funds than those which 
would be required under the provisions 
of Senate bill 1160. 

As a matter of fact, neither bill re- 
quires any State to match any amount; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not also true that 
under the committee bill, more Federal 
funds will be available for matching by 
the States, to improve the primary, ur- 
ban, and farm-to-market roads? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. The States are not re- 
quired to accept and match these funds, 
are they? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. No; the funds 
will simply be available, if the States 
wish to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not one of the basic 
differences between the two bills that, 
whereas the committee bill seeks to con- 
tinue to aid the States and to continue 
to provide Federal aid to bring the pri- 
mary, urban, and farm-to-market high- 
ways to a proper condition, the other 
bill does not provide for such matching? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes. As I recall 
and I hope the Senator from Tennessee 
will correct me if I am in error—the 
Gore bill provides that in the case of 
the rural and secondary roads, the exist- 
ing matching formula of 50-50 shall be 
continued. I think that formula goes 
back to approximately 1912 or 1913, does 
it not? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; the 50-50 matching 
formula will be continued, as in the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Does not it go 
back to approximately 1912? 

Mr. GORE. It goes back to 1916, I 
believe. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Then I stand cor- 
rected. I knew it went back a long way. 

Under that formula, every State is as- 
sured its share of the revenue. Under 
that formula, no State can be discrim- 
inated against, regardless of its political 
complexion or regardless of how small in 
area, in population, or in the number 
of electoral votes it may be. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yet—and again, 
Mr. President, if I am incorrect, I know 
the Senator from Tennessee will cor- 
rect me—under the plan recommended 
by the Clay report there would be created 
a separate corporation or board. Of 
course we do not now know who the 
members of the corporation would be, 
but we do know that they would have 
vast authority in designating where the 
road money would be spent; and in the 
absence of any formula or standard for 
them to apply, it is quite possible that 
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the members would be subjected to the 
most intense political pressure, with the 
result that many of the smaller States— 
those smaller in population, such as the 
State the Senator from Tennessee repre- 
sents in part, and the State which I 
represent in part—might be discrimi- 
nated against because they do not have 
as many electoral votes as do some of the 
States which have vast populations. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further to 
me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Oregon 
correctly states that the administration 
bill would abolish the apportionment 
formula for the interstate highways. 

If the Senator from Oregon will ex- 
amine the proposed substitute, he will 
find the following on the last page: 

Except that section 13 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1950 shall not be applicable 
to the interstate system, and for the pur- 
poses of section 12 of the Hayden-Cartwright 
Act, the allocations made under this act 
shall not be deemed an apportionment. 


In other words, by the terms of 
Senate bill 1160, no State is assured of 
any particular amount or part of the 
allocations for the interstate system. I 
do not wish to have it inferred that it 
would be the intention of anyone to dis- 
criminate against a particular State. 
But it is quite erroneous to list, as the 
distinguished members of the minority 
have done on page 47 of the report, an 
apportionment to the States under 
S. 1160. The table on page 47 is not 
based upon any evidence which was sup- 
plied to the committee. It cannot pos- 
sibly be based upon the bill which is now 
offered as a substitute. I do not know 
upon what it is based, but under S. 1160 
no State would be assured of any par- 
ticular part of the funds. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Whereas, under the com- 
mittee bill, the apportionment formula 
which has been arrived at after years of 
trial and error and successful experi- 
ence—the State highway departments 
and the Bureau of Public Roads coop- 
erating to that end—would be continued, 
so that each State would know in ad- 
vance the amount of funds which would 
be apportioned to it under the bill, should 
it become law. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct; 
and the States could make ready for 
such apportionments through their leg- 
islatures, their budget departments, and 
their highway commissions, to see if 
they could provide the matching funds 
and go ahead and develop their road 
systems. But under S. 1160, which is 
now offered by the minority as a sub- 
stitute for the committee bill, the States 
would have to go hat-in-hand to this 
nebulous corporation, to see how they 
would fare. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that the 
$21 billion proposed would, under the 
terms of the substitute bill, be turned 
over to the Highway Corporation and to 
the Secretary of Commerce, and those 
authorities, in Washington, would have 
arbitrary power to decide where the 
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money should be spent, when it should 
be spent, how it should be spent, and in 
what amounts? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
eminently correct. Does it not strike 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see as rather curious that members of 
the very minority party which makes 
such a fetish of States rights are taking 
the lead in abolishing the tried and 
tested formula under which the right of 
States to obtain their fair share of high- 
way funds have been so carefully pro- 
tected? In place of this tried and tested 
formula, they would establish no formula 
at all to protect the States, but would 
leave discretion entirely with the Fed- 
eral Government; yet this proposal is 
initiated, promoted, and advocated by 
those who say they are zealous believers 
in States’ rights. 

The distinguished President of the 
United States, who, I believe, through 
the entire campaign several years ago, 
stressed the importance of returning 
these functions to the States, established 
the Clay Committee, which submitted a 
report that would destroy the matching 
formula, which has protected the States, 
and would leave the entire determina- 
tion to a Federal corporation. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. In the same table to 
which I have referred, on page 47 of the 
report, it is indicated that the States 
would necessarily provide more match- 
ing funds for the primary, secondary, 
and urban highways. However, it is not 
pointed out that under the administra- 
tion bill all the expenditures on such 
roads above the present level would be 
left to the States, cities, and counties. 
The Congress is not advised by this table 
that under the committee bill the Fed- 
eral Government would assist the States, 
in connection with those roads, to a 
greater extent than would be the case 
under the administration bill. Nor is it 
pointed out that under the administra- 
tion bill the States, cities, and counties 
would bear 100 percent of the increased 
burden connected with such roads. Un- 
less that burden were borne, those roads 
would be in worse condition next year, 
the year after, and 10 years from now, 
than they are now. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
certainly correct. Is it not quite strange 
that the very ones who shed such croco- 
dile tears over the fact that the States 
would have to put up some matching 
funds under S. 1048 seem happily obliv- 
ious to the fact that under S. 1160 they 
would have to put up all the money to 
expand secondary roads? They seem to 
think it is worse for a State to be required 
to put up $50 million in matching funds 
than to put up $100 million which is not 
matched at all. 

Mr. GORE. I find it quite strange. 

Mr, President, will the Senator fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield, 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the indul- 
gence of the Senator from Oregon. I 
should like to make one brief comment, 
and then I shall desist from further in- 
terrogation of the Senator. He is mak- 
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ing an able address, and I do not wish to 
spoil it. 

During the hearings, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, I sought to find out 
what funds would be apportioned to the 
respective States under the terms of S. 
1160. No such official estimate was 
made. Nosuch figures could be officially 
supplied, because the bill would specifi- 
cally abolish the apportionment formula. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, let 
me say that the very excellent comments 
by the Senator from Tennessee have in 
no way spoiled my address, but have 
added to it very beneficially. 

I remember that the able Senator from 
Tennessee tried to elicit this informa- 
tion. I believe he tried to elicit it from 
the Secretary of Commerce himself. 
However, he never did get a definite an- 
Swer or any specific information, be- 
cause, of course, there is nothing specific 
or definite about Senate bill 1160. The 
only thing definite and specific about 
Senate bill 1160 is that the American 
people would spend about $11 billion in 
interest, which would not pay for 1 inch 
of pavement or a single metal tube to go 
into a culvert. 

So far as Senate bill 1160 is concerned, 
Irepeat that it means that the great ad- 
vocates of States’ rights would turn over 
to a Federal board entire discretion in 
connection with building our highway 
system. I think that point cannot be 
overemphasized. The entire lexicon of 
the present national administration has 
stressed words which emphasize States 
rights. They talk about States rights 
again and again and again; and yet they 
bring forth a highway bill which would 
destroy States’ rights, and leave the en- 
tire authority under a Federal corpora- 
tion. 

It seems to me that such a situation 
would inevitably redound to the disad- 
vantage of States with smaller popula- 
tions, and to the advantage of States 
with great metropolitan populations. 

I wish also to thank the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee for the com- 
ments which he made with respect to 
rural and secondary roads. Both he and 
I represent agricultural States. If Sen- 
ate bill 1160 is passed, we shall leave the 
farmers—certainly after 10 years, 20 
years, or 30 years—without any satisfac- 
tory means of getting their products to 
market. 

I desire now to refer to the toll road 
situation, which is dealt with in the sub- 
stitute, Senate bill 1160. This bill, which 
embodies the recommendations of the 
Clay Committee report, provides for spe- 
cial credits with respect to toll roads. 
I think such credits would amount to 
about $2,155,000,000. These credits 
would accrue to the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, and Massachu- 
setts for roads either completed or under 
construction. 

Parenthetically, my State of Oregon 
would not share in these credits, and 
most of the other States of the Union 
would not share in them. My State can- 
not support a toll road under existing 
conditions. The State of Oregon has 
about twice the area of the State of New 
York, but the State of Oregon has about 
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the population of the Borough of the 
Bronx in New York City, which is ap- 
proximately 1,600,000. Under such a sit- 
uation it is simply impossible for the 
State of Oregon to support economically 
a toll road. It does not have the density 
of population which the engineers and 
economists have worked out as being es- 
sential to maintaining economically a 
toll highway. 

It seems to me that the minute we 
interject the situation of toll roads, we 
eliminate the bulk of the States of the 
Union from inclusion in the essential 
terms of the highway bill. 

S. 1048 provides no such reimburse- 
ment for toll or free roads. Apportion- 
ment of Federal-aid highway funds 
would be made to the States on the basis 
of formulas established by existing law. 
The Federal-aid highway funds for the 
primary, secondary, and urban systems 
would be matched by the States 50-50, 
while the interstate funds would be 
matched on a 90-percent Federal, 10- 
percent State. Thus all States would be 
treated equitably and none favored. Es- 
tablished procedures and precedents 
would be followed. Work would be car- 
ried forward on all programs on a bal- 
anced basis, and no system would be 
neglected. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 
authorized $210 million for fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 for apportionment to the 
States for work on the Federal-aid sec- 
ondary highway system. As reported out 
by the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, S. 1048 provides for an increase 
in the amount for the secondary system 
to $300 million annually for fiscal years 
1957 through 1961. It would be appor- 
tioned to the States on the same basis 
as heretofore. S. 1048 also includes pro- 
vision for interchange of 20 percent of 
funds between systems, thus permitting 
more flexibility in the programs. 

The Clay Committee, in its report to 
the President, recommended that the 
authorization for the secondary system 
be continued at the present rate, $210 
million annually. 

Again I emphasize—and I am draw- 
ing on the very helpful material supplied 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore)]—that if we do that, our secondary 
roads and our rural roads are bound to 
deteriorate. 

The administration bill, S. 1160, would 
authorize appropriations for work on 
the National System of Interstate High- 
ways only. These annual appropria- 
tions would consist of the revenues col- 
lected from motor fuel and oil taxes in 
excess of $622.5 million, which would 
be the same as amounts now spent 
on the regular systems, with even a re- 
duction of $100 million in urban funds, 

Enactment of S. 1160 would still neces- 
sitate enactment by the Congress of laws 
authorizing funds for expenditure on the 
secondary system, as well as for the pri- 
mary and urban systems, forest high- 
ways, and other miscellaneous roads. 
These authorizations have been on a bi- 
ennial basis in the past. Such enact- 
ment, by holding the $622.5 million Fed- 
eral taxes, would tend to freeze the pres- 
ent regular programs at or less than their 
present authorizations, and would tend 
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to prevent future expansions of those 
programs. 

S. 1160, the administration bill, also 
provides for credits to the States for free 
or toll roads located upon the Interstate 
System, provided they are believed to 
measure up to the interstate standards. 

For the existing free and toll high- 
ways, the Secretary and the Corporation 
would issue rules and regulations to carry 
out the provisions of the law. He would 
determine the depreciated cost of the 
highway, in determining the credit to 
which the State is entitled. From the 
depreciated cost of a free highway, an 
amount equal to 10 percent of that cost 
and the total amount of any Federal- 
aid funds used in construction of the 
highway would be deducted. 

For a toll road, the cost of financing 
it and the toll facilities not considered a 
part of the highway are excluded from 
the original cost of the highway. Credit 
is then allowed the States on the basis of 
age of highways, 40 percent if con- 
structed prior to 1951, 70 percent if con- 
structed between 1951 and 1955, and 10 
percent deducted from the original cost 
if constructed subsequent to December 
1955. 

Any State for which a credit has been 
established for toll or free highways 
would be entitled to use such credit for 
construction of projects on the Federal- 
aid primary system if all Federal-aid 
highway funds apportioned to the State 
have been expended and all funds allo- 
cated under S. 1160 have been con- 
tracted. At its option, the State could 
use the credit established for toll high- 
ways for payment of any outstanding 
debt on such highway, which would then 
become a free public highway. 

It would be possible under S. 1160 for 
a State to receive reimbursements in ex- 
cess of the estimated needs for comple- 
tion of the Federal-aid primary system 
in that State. The programs on systems 
in that State would then be out of bal- 
ance. If the State did not exercise the 
option to pay off the toll-road bonds, it 
could use the funds received in credits 
for such roads on other highways in the 
State, and continue the tolls on the toll 
highway. 

Many of those connected with the 
State highway department of my State, 
I believe, favor the financing methods 
recommended in the Clay report, and the 
recommendations of the Clay Committee 
are contained in S. 1160. For example, 
Mr. R. H. Baldock, the very able chief 
engineer of the Oregon Highway Depart- 
ment, testified before our committee that 
he favored the financing methods of the 
Clay report. Mr. Baldock, in my opin- 
ion, is the outstanding highway engineer 
in the Nation. Under his leadership, the 
State of Oregon has pioneered in many 
essential roadbuilding and highway 
developments. I am proud of Mr. Bal- 
dock, and many of my fellow citizens in 
Oregon are also proud of him. 

However, I must disagree with Mr. 
Baldock when he endorses the financing 
arrangements provided in the Clay re- 
port. Under those arrangements, for 
each dollar spent on pavement, 55 cents 
would go to the banks in interest rates. 
In other words, this would not be a road- 
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building program; it would be a bankers’ 
program. 

The Clay report entails payment of 
$11,500,000,000 in interest to bankers in 
order to finance $20,200,000,000 worth of 
roads. Again I emphasize that each time 
we spend 1 dollar on asphalt or concrete 
or a bridge pier, we would spend 55 cents 
in interest charges to bankers. 

I do not know whether Mr. Baldock 
realized that or not. He is an unusually 
well informed person, and it may well be 
that he fully understood the vast amount 
of interest which the American people 
would have to pay under the Clay report. 

However, I wish to say this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I do not blame Mr. Baldock, 
who is a highway engineer, and a very 
distinguished one, for favoring the 
financing method provided in the Clay 
report. 

The Clay report would leave acceler- 
ated highway expenditures on the inter- 
state system completely outside the Fed- 
eral budget. In other words, about $31 
billion would be spent on interstate high- 
ways, and this vast sum would not come 
within the scope of the Federal budget. I 
do not blame a highway official for fa- 
voring it, any more than I would blame 
school officials for favoring the expendi- 
ture of $31 billion on schools outside the 
budget, 

Neither would I criticize a general of 
the Army for favoring $31 billion for 
the Department of Defense outside the 
budget. 

However, the Members of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives 
must take the national viewpoint on this 
subject. If we are to allow $31 billion to 
be spent on roads outside the Federal 
budget, what about other needs of the 
Government? Urgently needed though 
roads are, I would say that roads are not 
as important as schools or as the health 
of the Nation. If we are to spent $31 
billion outside the budget on roads, how 
about a billion dollars for cancer re- 
search outside the budget? That is very 
important, too. 

We all know, without being told, of the 
desperate situation regarding the con- 
struction of schools. I believe we are 
supposed to need approximately 370,000 
new classrooms to take care of the vast 
number of children who are of school age 
or who are coming of school age. How 
about spending $5 billion or $10 billion 
for school construction outside the 
budget? 

It seems to me that that is as much 
justified as spending money on roads 
outside the budget. 

At the present time the whole Nation 
is concerned with the efficacy and with 
the orderly distribution of the Salk anti- 
polio vaccine. Why should we not ap- 
propriate a huge sum of money for that 
humanitarian program outside the 
budget? 

I daresay that far greater numbers of 
the American people believe that that 
is an urgent and compelling need than 
believe more roads are an urgent and 
compelling need of the Nation. 

I should like to point out that once 
we violate our established procedures of 
budgeting Federal funds for the con- 
struction of roads, Congress will be un- 
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der ever increasing pressure to do the 
same thing for public health, for schools, 
for national defense, and for many 
other absolutely imperative functions of 
the Government. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that a 
unanimous-consent agreement limiting 
debate on the pending bill has been en- 
tered. I should like to ask the Senator 
what section 4 (a) on page 9 of the 
bill means. It reads: 


Sxc. 4. (a) In any case in which the Sec- 
retary is requested by any State to acquire 
any lands or interests in lands (including 
the control of access to any lands from 
adjoining lands and the exclusive right to 
advertise on lands adjoining and not ex- 
ceeding five hundred feet from the right-of- 
way) required by such State for right-of-way 
or other purposes in connection with the 
prosecution of any project for the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or improvement of any 
section of the National System of Interstate 
Highways, the Secretary is authorized, in the 
name of the United States and prior to the 
approval of title by the Attorney General, 
to acquire, enter upon, and take possession 
of such lands or interests in lands by pur- 
chase, donation, condemnation or otherwise 
in accordance with the laws of the United 
States (including the act of February 26, 
1931; 46 Stat. 1421), if— 


I shall not read the remainder of the 
subsection. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon, in the first place, does that 
mean that 500 feet outside the right-of- 
way acquired is to be taken without com- 
pensation? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It is my under- 
standing—and I would appreciate it if 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore], the chairman of the 
subcommittee, would corroborate me or 
correct me on this point—that the 
Bureau of Public Roads, when it ac- 
quires land on which the interstate sys- 
tem is to be built, may likewise buy the 
advertising rights within 500 feet of each 
side of the road. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads to acquire the rights? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. When requested 
by the States to do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. The initiative is with 
the States? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER, I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, no author- 
ity is conferred by the terms of the bill 
with respect to the rights-of-way or 
realty rights except as the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be requested by a partic- 
ular State to act. I should like to point 
out to the able Senator from Georgia 
that there are a few States which do not 
have authority, constitutional or statu- 
tory, to acquire control of limited access 
right-of-way. The Bureau of Public 
Roads recommended that it was neces- 
sary, in order to get the program under 
way, to grant authority to the Secretary 
of Commerce to act, through the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, as the agent of the 
State for the purpose 

Mr. GEORGE. Who will act as the 
agent of the State? 
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Mr. GORE. The Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. GEORGE. Wait a minute. We 
are coming now to the very vitals of the 
question. The Secretary of Commerce 
of the United States will request the 
States 

Mr. GORE. It is the other way 
around. I may have misspoken myself. 

Mr. GEORGE. Only the legislature 
or the governor can act for a State. 

Mr. GORE. Under the terms of the 
bill, if a State requests the Secretary of 
Commerce to acquire limited access 
rights-of-way for highways, he is au- 
thorized to do so, but only upon the 
initiative and request of the State. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that. 
But suppose that under the highway laws 
he can acquire a right-Of-way of 100 feet 
or 200 feet, or whatever the State law 
requires. This language seems to con- 
template that the Secretary can go over 
that right-of-way as much as 500 feet, 
I assume, on each side, and take juris- 
diction over signs, and so forth. 

Mr. GORE. That is in addition to 
the right-of-way. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is what I say. 

Mr. GORE. If requested to do so by 
a State? 

Mr. GEORGE. By whom in any 
The proper State 

Mr. GEORGE. The legislature and 
the governor, I presume. 

Mr. GORE. I presume so. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The highway de- 
partment, I should say. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is what I am not 
going to consent to, I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon. The 
language is: 

To acquire any lands or interests in lands 
(including the control of access to any lands 
from adjoining lands and the exclusive 
right to advertise on lands adjoining and 
not exceeding 500 feet from the right-of-way) 
required by such State for right-of-way or 
other purposes in connection with the prose- 
cution of any project for the construction, 
reconstruction, or improvement of any sec- 
tion of the National System of Interstate 
Highways. 


I may say to the Senator from Tennes- 
see that I would be absolutely opposed 
to this whole provision under any cir- 
cumstances, but, at the same time, I 
should like to be sure of my facts. 

Are we to pay for the additional 500 
feet on each side of the right-of-way? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is asking 
only with reference to advertising rights 
on land adjacent to the right-of-way? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 
Who is going to pay for that? 

Mr. GORE. The Secretary of Com- 
merce will pay for that, and will do 
so if he can acquire the land at a rea- 
sonable figure. The case supplied to 
the committee was from the State of 
New York. In that instance, where a 
new road was being constructed, the ad- 
vertising rights on the lands adjacent 
to the right-of-way were acquired at 
the nominal cost of approximately $100 
amile. The committee had in mind ac- 
quiring the rights to be conveyed to the 
States at the time the right-of-way is 
conveyed to the States. 
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If the Senator will read a little fur- 
ther in the committee amendment to 
the bill he will find that at the time the 
right-of-way is conveyed to the State, 
whatever advertising rights the Secre- 
tary may then have acquired are like- 
wise to be conveyed to the State. 

The bill does not contain any provi- 
sion for the regulation and control of 
advertising on a national basis. It 
merely provides that if the States re- 
quest that the Federal Government ac- 
quire the rights-of-way, the Secretary 
may, in addition, acquire advertising 
rights on adjacent lands; but they must 
be conveyed to the States at the time 
the rights-of-way are conveyed to the 
States. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest to the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia that the 
point was made before the committee by 
by Mr. Du Pont, the former Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, that the adver- 
tising rights would become subject to the 
laws of the individual States concerned. 

Mr. GEORGE. Who offered that opin- 
ion? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. Du Pont. Am 
I not correct that he was a former Com- 
missioner of Public Roads? 

Mr. GEORGE. It sounds more or less 
like the Attorney General. On other 
occasions I have said he is a rather odd 
Attorney General. It could not have 
been a great lawyer who gave that opin- 
ion, I may say to the Senator, because 
if the Federal Government acquires the 
land it will have the exclusive right to 
500 feet on each side. Suppose that in 
my State there is a law covering the con- 
demnation of land for a right-of-way 
200 feet wide. Under this provision of 
the bill, in addition to the 200 feet there 
would be 500 additional feet on one side 
and 500 feet on the other side, or a total 
of 1,200 feet, which the Federal Govern- 
ment would control right through the 
heart of the State, even for advertising 
purposes. Did the committee recom- 
mend that type of bill? 

Mr. GORE. The bill does not contain 
any provision to acquire fee title to any 
land—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam not talking about 
that. I am talking about what it does 
do. 

Mr. GORE. It permits the Secretary 
of Commerce, in the event of a request 
by a State, to acquire advertising rights 
on the land. 

Mr. GEORGE. To the extent of 500 
feet on each side of the right-of-way? 

Mr. GORE. To the extent of 500 feet 
adjacent to the right-of-way. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is what I said, 
If a State can acquire a 200-foot right- 
of-way, then it can also acquire 500 feet 
on each side of the right-of-way, or 
1,200 feet right through the heart of 
the State. 

Mr. GORE. I know of no reason why 
a State cannot do that now. Some States 
do, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. GEORGE. Perhaps so. I hope 
mine does not. I say now to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that much as I dis- 
like certain provisions of the so-called 
administration bill, I would not vote for 
this provision in the committee bill, 
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There are other provisions in the com- 
mittee bill, also, which look exclusively 
to the enlargement of the Federal juris- 
diction right at the point where the State 
has a most vital control and interest. 
I could not support the committee bill 
if this provision were to remain in it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I point out to the able 
senior Senator from Georgia that the ad- 
vertising provision contained in S. 1048 is 
not a part of the administration bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. No. I said that 
much as I dislike certain provisions of 
the administration bill, which I do not 
think I could support, I am pointing out 
now one reason why I could not support 
the committee bill. 

Mr. GORE. I was about to draw a 
distinction between the advertising 
rights and the rights-of-way for the 
highways. Both bills contain similar 
provisions which authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to acquire controlled access 
rights-of-way when he is requested to do 
so by the States. Both bills contain 
similar provisions to that effect. The 
administration bill does not contain au- 
thority to acquire advertising rights-of- 
way, to which the Senator has made spe- 
cific reference. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam glad to have the 
Senator’s interpretation, because I have 
not had an opportunity to study the bill. 
I point out, however, that there are also 
other provisions in the bill which look 
very strongly toward Federal control of 
what I think are matters which ought 
to remain within the jurisdiction of the 
States. But this is one I could not sup- 
port. 

Let me illustrate. I have a house, in 
which I live. It is located 100 feet from 
a highway. The highway would prob- 
ably be considered an interstate high- 
way. Yet under the bill I could not 
erect a sign within 400 feet behind my 
house, on my own land, without the ap- 
proval of the Federal Government. 

The Senators from Tennessee and 
Oregon do not come from States which 
were colonies before there was a Union. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon further yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to point out to the 
able Senator from Georgia that most 
States—and I would be surprised if the 
Senator’s State of Georgia were not one 
of them—undertake now to regulate 
highway advertising. 

Mr. GEORGE. The States, yes; I 
grant that. But the Senator is propos- 
ing to place such jurisdiction in a Fed- 
eral bureau. 

Mr. GORE. Quite to the contrary. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; there is noth- 
ing to the contrary. I only wanted to 
ask if it was proposed even to pay for 
the right. It is not clear that payment 
is to be made; but probably, by implica- 
tion, payment would be made. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It was the thought 
of the committee, when the amendment 
was included, that the advertising rights 
would be acquired when the right-of- 
way was bought, but that they would be 
turned over to the States, and the States 
would then have final jurisdiction as to 
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whether advertising would be permitted. 
That was the thought of the committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Where is that thought 
expressed? I should like to have the 
Senator tell me where that language is. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? I can an- 
swer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. It is on page 11, line 20, 
and reads as follows: 

(c) The Secretary is further authorized 
and directed by proper deed, executed in the 
name of the United States, to convey any 
such lands or interests in lands acquired in 
any State under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, except the outside 5 feet of any such 
right-of-way in States unable or unwilling 
to control access, to the State highway de- 
partment of such State or such political sub- 
division thereof as its laws may provide, upon 
such terms and conditions as to the lands 
acquired in fee as may be agreed upon by the 
Secretary and the State highway department, 
or political subdivisions to which the con- 
veyance is to be made. Whenever the State 
is able and agrees to control access the out- 
side 5 feet may be conveyed to it. 


Mr. GEORGE. I do not understand 
the meaning of the outside 5 feet.” If 
it is just as obscure as the meaning of 
the 500 feet to which I have been refer- 
ring, it could mean anything or it might 
mean nothing. The meaning of what 
the Senator has read is that when the 
Secretary acquires the fee to land he 
does not acquire the fee to the 500 feet 
outside the right-of-way; he acquires 
only an easement or a negative prohibi- 
tion against what the owner of the land 
may do. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not have the floor. 
I am merely asking questions. 

Mr. KERR. I assumed this was a 
general discussion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I think it is. 

Mr. KERR. First, let me say to the 
Senator from Georgia that it was not the 
purpose of the committee to replace 
State jurisdiction in any of these 
matters. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am asking about 
this one. 

Mr. KERR, I will address myself to 
the one in which the Senator is 
interested. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am very much inter- 
ested in it. I shall be against the whole 
bill if this provision remains in it. 

Mr. KERR. I know there is no greater 
champion—— 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I shall be against 
it, because I could not conscientiously 
vote for such a bill. 

Mr. KERR. I know the Senator wants 
to know the answer to the question he 
has raised. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; and I think I 
know it. 

Mr. KERR. I want to tell the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well; the Senator 
from Oklahoma may tell me; but I think 
I know it already. 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator will read 
the language on page 11, he will find the 
following: 

The Secretary is further authorized and 
directed by proper deed, executed in the 
mame of the United States, to convey any 
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such lands or interests in lands acquired 
in any State under the provisions of this 
section. 


Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but the Secretary 
has no interest in the land 500 feet away 
from the right-of-way; he has only a 
negative easement in that land. 

Mr. KERR. It could not affect the 
land without there being interest in it, 
I remind the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh yes, it could. 

Mr. KERR. There is no interest that 
could be acquired which the Secretary 
is not directed to reconvey to the State, 
except the control of 5 feet of right- 
of-way for limitation of access. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have not come to 
that. I do not know what that is. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It is the limitation 
of access. 

Mr. KERR. Would not the Senator 
from Georgia like to know? 

Mr. GEORGE. I suppose it is intended 
to keep the owner from going onto the 
500 feet. 

Mr. KERR. Not the 500 feet. The 
only land the Federal Government is 
permitted to keep is 5 feet of right-of- 
way in order to limit access. 

Mr. GEORGE. Five feet from where? 

Mr. KERR. Along the edge of the 
right-of-way. It is no part of the 500 
feet. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is it the right-of-way? 

Mr. KERR. It is a part of the right- 
of-way. 

Mr. GORE. It is the outside 5 feet 
of the right-of-way. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. With what- 
ever the Government acquires there, it 
has a right to do as it pleases. 

Mr, KERR. The interest it acquires 
in the 500 feet must be turned over to 
the State. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. KERR. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. If he will read the language 

Mr. GEORGE. I have read the lan- 
guage three times. I did not have to 
read it more than once to know I was 
against it. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator has a right 
to be against it. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
against it. 

Mr. KERR. I rose because I know of 
the great influence of the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; the Senator need 
not mention influence, 

Mr. KERR. I know of the profound 
judgment of the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will not approve that 
sort of legislation. Throughout the bill 
there is a decided trend toward the fed- 
eralization of everything which the Gov- 
ernment touches on roads of the States. 
I am pointing out only one thing, and 
I am simply trying to ascertain what it 
means. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is mistaken 
in his interpretation of the provision in 
the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I am not. I will 
read the language; then I will discuss 
it further with the Senator. 

Mr. KERR. Very well. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator was read- 
ing from page 11, was he not? 

Mr, KERR. That is correct. 
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Mr. GEORGE. At what part of the 
page? 

Mr. KERR. The part to which the 
Senator objected is at the bottom of page 
9 and top of page 10. If the Senator 
will read it, he will see, in the first place, 
that this right is granted only where the 
acquisition is at the request of a State. 

Mr. GEORGE. Who will request it? 

Mr. KERR. The State. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; the highway de- 
partment, which gets its money from a 
bureau in Washington. 

Mr. KERR. I challenge the Senator 
to show me the words “highway depart- 
ment.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, who particularly 
is going to make the request? 

Mr. KERR. The State. 

Mr. GEORGE. Who is going to do it 
for the State. 

Mr. KERR. Whoever the State desig- 
nates. This language says the State. 
It does not say the highway department. 

Mr. GEORGE. I differ with the Sen- 
ator. This language says the State, and 
whoever under the law of the State could 
act for the State, could do it. 

Mr. KERR. Would that be an in- 
fringement of the right of the State? 

Mr. GEORGE. I would think so. 

Mr. KERR. To permit the State to 
designate who could act for it? 

Mr. GEORGE. To permit the acquisi- 
tion of 1,200 feet running through the 
very heart of any State and control it. 

Mr. KERR. I ask the Senator if it 
would not be an infringement of the 
right of his State if the Congress should 
pempe to tell his State who could act 

or it. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, but the Congress 
is undertaking 

Mr. KERR. Not in the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it is. 

Mr. KERR. The bill says this shall 
not be done except at the request of 
the State. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Senator what 
authority is going to make the request— 
the State legislature or the Governor? 
What does the bill say? 

Mr. KERR. The bill says the State. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is a State, with- 
in the meaning of the bill? 

Mr. KERR. For me to attempt to 
tell the great Senator from Georgia 
what a State is would certainly be pre- 
sumptuous on my part. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not ask the Sen- 
ator about that. I asked what is a State 
within the definition of this bill. The 
Senator has used the word “State.” 
What is a State under the definition of 
this bill? 

Mr. KERR. I say to the Senator this 
bill does not attempt to define what a 
State is. 
wie” GEORGE. It leaves it up in the 
Mr. KERR. No. The definition of a 
State has been adjudicated, as the Sen- 
ator knows, from time immemorial. 

Mr. GEORGE. What has been adju- 
dicated? 

Mr. KERR. The definition of what a 
State is. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. KERR. Where the bill refers to 
the highway department, it says so. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I understand that, but 
in this instance it says State, and I ask 
the Senator to define “State.” 

Mr. KERR. I repeat that for me to 
attempt to define State“ to such a dis- 
tinguished authority on States as the 
eminent Senator from Georgia would 
be presumptuous on my part. If I were 
seeking the definition of “State,” the 
Senator from Georgia would be the first 
man to whom I would go. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma to pay me such a 
high compliment; but I know the bill 
does not define “State,” and I know that 
term would be held by the Department 
in Washington to mean the Bureau of 
Public Roads in Georgia or in Colorado 
or in Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Then I say to the Senator, 
first, the Department of Commerce does 
not buy any interest except at the re- 
quest of the Senator’s State—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Senator 

Mr. KERR. May I finish? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Second, whatever right it 
does acquire, it then transfers back to 
the Senator’s State. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was coming to that. 
That was the second question. I say on 
that point the Senator is entirely wrong. 

Mr. KERR. I say to the Senator that 
is the intent of the language, and if the 
members of the committee, who worked 
several months on this bill, and made a 
sincere effort to accomplish that purpose, 
were unable to do so, I know of no one 
better able to teach them and to show 
them how to accomplish their purpose 
than the Senator from Georgia, and I 
know of no one to whom they would 
rather listen, in devising language which 
would do what he speaks of, and which 
they thought they had done, than the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am sorry the Sen- 
ator continues to pay me excessive com- 
pliments when I am not asking for them. 
I have asked for information. I have 
gotten exceedingly little up to now. 

I should now like to read what the bill 
says the Secretary in Washington is re- 
quired to do to reconvey land to the State. 
I take it he has referred to subsection (c) 
on page 11. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. I read from that sub- 
section: 

The Secretary is further authorized and 
directed by proper deed— 


I presume that means a Federal sec- 
retary. 

Mr. KERR. It means the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well; the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 


The Secretary is further authorized and 
directed by proper deed, executed in the 
name of the United States, to convey any 
such lands or interests in lands acquired in 
any State under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, except the outside 5 feet of any such 
right-of-way in States unable or unwilling to 
control access, to the State highway depart- 
ment of such State or such political subdivi- 
sion thereof as its laws may provide, upon 
such terms and conditions as to the lands 
acquired in fee as may be agreed upon by the 
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Secretary and the State highway department, 
or political subdivisions— 


All he is authorized to convey is lands 
which are acquired in fee, and the nega- 
tive easement with respect to the land 
of the original owner conveys no interest 
in such land; it is simply a prohibition, 
But the bill limits even that right, for it 
provides— 
upon such terms and condition as to the 
lands acquired in fee. 


That is all he could convey, and under 
this bill the Secretary could convey 
nothing else. 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the State highway department, or po- 
litical subdivisions to which the conveyance 
is to be made. Whenever the State is able 
and agrees to control access, the outside 5 
feet— 


I am not interested in that now. All 
the Secretary can convey to a State or 
any subdivision is whatever fee there is, 
not an easement or a prohibition in the 
form of a negative. What is being pro- 
posed here today, in so many words, is 
simply to run a strip through any State 
1,000 feet in excess of the amount which 
is allowed to be taken under the law 
of eminent domain in the State, and it 
is being proposed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone shall decide who shall 
advertise on that land. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 

Mr.GEORGE. That is all the bill pro- 
poses. It does not propose to convey that 
land back to the State, notwithstanding 
my distinguished friend from Oklahoma, 
who mistakenly thought the proposed 
law, when it referred to any interest in 
land, included a negative easement. Of 
course, that is not interest in land. An 
easement is not interest in land. Itis a 
use that goes with the land, but it is not 
title to it. That is all the Secretary could 
convey. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is eminently 
right in saying an easement is not title to 
land, but if I know anything about the 
law, the Senator is wrong when he says 
an easement is an interest in land. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is not an interest in 
land. It is use that attaches to the land. 
It is not a part of the land itself at all. 
It is a condition imposed on the use of 
the land. That is not an interest in the 
land. But the bill uses further language. 
It says that the Secretary may con- 
vey—— 

Mr. KERR. That he must convey. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let us assume it is 
mandatory and that he must do so— 
upon such terms and conditions as to the 
lands acquired in fee— 


Not an easement; not a negative ease- 
ment. 

Mr. KERR. There is no difference 
between the thought of the Senator from 
Georgia and that of the committee. As 
I told him, if the committee did not put 
the proper language in the bill, it would 
not be the first time that such a thing 
had happened in legislative history. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suppose not. But 
I would not wish to quibble about that. 
I am raising a far more fundamental 
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question, I may say to the Senator. He 
has simply said to me that, for purposes 
of illustration, we are to assume that 
he is living on land on the side of a 
road which, if and when the interstate 
highway is constructed, will be a part 
of that highway, and that his land be- 
gins perhaps 100 or 125 feet from the 
center of the highway. He asks us to 
assume that the State has a right to 
condemn for a distance of 200 feet on 
each side of the highway; and he says 
that distance would extend almost to 
the rear boundaries of his land, and thus 
he would have no right to say what ad- 
vertising could be erected in that area. 
In other words, under this provision of 
the bill, that right would be vested in 
the Federal Government until such time 
as the bureau or agency charged 
with authority under the provisions of 
the bill—even under the Senator’s con- 
struction of the bill—would convey that 
right back to the State. 

Mr. President, I do not wish the Fed- 
eral Government or any bureau or 
agency of the Federal Government to 
have that right. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia a question. Does he think it 
would be undesirable, as a goal, to at- 
tempt to regulate or control advertising 
signboards which might be erected along 
the interstate highway system? 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator 
from Oregon mean along the Federal 
Government’s interstate highway sys- 
tem? No; the Federal Government has 
g right to regulate that. But it has no 
right to go 1 foot beyond that, for if the 
Federal Government can go 1 foot be- 
yond, it can go 5 miles beyond. I do not 
subscribe to any such doctrine. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. If it were possible, 
under proper language, for the Federal 
Government to acquire advertising 
rights, and then to turn them over com- 
pletely to each State, for the State to 
administer or use as it might see fit, 
would the Senator from Georgia have 
objection to such language? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think I would. I do 
not want to have any such Federal inter- 
ference in my State. If the Senator 
from Oregon wants to have such Federal 
interference in his State, all right; but 
I do not wish to be prosecuted if—on 
behalf on my neighbor who may live 
downtown or on behalf of my friend 
who may live in an adjoining county— 
I place a sign 500 feet from the Federal 
Government’s right-of-way. I do not 
wish to be prosecuted by anyone in 
Washington or by anyone in the State. 

However, I am not discussing that 
point. Instead, I am discussing what 
the bill provides. 

I say now that this bill will not be 
passed if it contains this provision. 
Other Senators can do as they please 
about the bill, but I know the Senate of 
the United States will not pass such a 
bill. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Let me say to the 
Senator from Georgia that this provision 
is not a part of my original amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not say so; I 
simply pointed out the objection to the 
provision, 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. I merely wish to 
explain the purpose of my original 
amendment. I submitted an amend- 
ment containing language different 
from this language. My amendment 
had only one purpose, namely, that in 
the case of the interstate system, which 
the American people are going to invest 
and are investing billions of dollars to 
construct, it should not be possible to 
plaster it with all kinds of advertising 
material, which would have no value 
whatsoever unless the American people 
had invested billions of dollars in the 
road system. 

In the course of the discussion in the 
committee, this language was submitted 
to us by, I believe, some members of the 
staff of the Bureau of Public Roads— 
although I am not sure of that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I would think 
that would be where it would come from. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. But my point is 
that it seems to me that inasmuch as 
quite a few States already control ad- 
vertising 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not object to 
State control. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Would the Sena- 
tor from Georgia object if these rights 
could be turned over fully to the States, 
after the Federal Government acquired 
the rights? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. Let the States 
acquire the rights, if they wish to acquire 
them, and if they wish to pay for them 
under the condemnation laws of the 
States. But I do not wish to have the 
Federal Government intervene, and say 
what the States must do in reference 
to lands adjacent to the public highways 
running through the States. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that even if the Federal Gov- 
ernment were completely to turn over to 
the States the advertising rights, the 
Senator from Georgia still would not 
approve of such an, arrangement? 

Mr. GEORGE. Why should such an 
arrangement be made? Why not let the 
States acquire the advertising rights, if 
they wish to acquire them and control 
them and use them? Why is it desired 
to have the Federal Government inter- 
vene, unless there is a desire to have the 
power of the Federal Government super- 
sede the power of the State? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. No; I do not wish 
that to be done. 

Mr. GEORGE. However, the bill con- 
tains 4 or 5 provisions which look defi- 
nitely in that direction. At this time 
I am pointing out only one of them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me, to 
permit me to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia? 

Mr. NEUBERGER, I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to ask 
this question of the Senator from Geor- 
gia: In the absence of any legislative 
provision—either in existing legislation 
or as a provision of the pending bill 
conferring on the Federal Government 
the power to regulate advertising along 
these highways, would not the States 
have that power, anyway, beyond the 
right-of-way which was acquired by the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. GEORGE. Absolutely. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. So in the absence of 
any legislation on that subject or in the 
absence of any provision of that sort in 
the bill, would not that power or right 
automatically be left to the States? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, unless the Fed- 
eral Government acquired the right. If 
the Federal Government acquired the 
right, the Federal Government could 
reconvey it under whatever conditions 
it might see fit to specify. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But in reference to 
the right-of-way—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not speaking of 
the right-of-way. I think the Federal 
Government has the right to control the 
advertising on the right-of-way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No doubt. However, 
the bill contains a provision that the 
Federal Government may control ad- 
vertising 500 feet beyond that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the absence of 
such a provision, the State would control 
it, anyway, would it not? 

Mr. GEORGE. Absolutely—either the 
State or the owner of the land. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to say that, 
although I did not sponsor the amend- 
ment, I heard all the discussion of it. 
No intent was expressed on the part of 
any member of the committee to invest 
the Federal Government with any power 
to acquire in this regard any right 
which it would not be required to convey 
to the State whenever the State was pre- 
pared to accept conveyance of the right- 
of-way. 

If the words “interest in land” can be 
interpreted so narrowly as not to encom- 
pass direction for the conveyance of this 
right, then I feel confident, and am pre- 
pared to say, that the committee will 
readily accept amendments to bring the 
bill into conformity with the intent of 
the committee and with what seems to 
be the obvious wish of distinguished 
Members of the Senate. 

However, that is separate and apart 
from the acquisition of the right-of-way 
proper. 

If the able junior Senator from Ore- 
gon will yield further to me, let me say 
that, as I understood the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], he was not 
raising questions about the roadway 
itself, but, rather, he was raising ques- 
tions about the proposal to acquire the 
right to advertise on adjacent land at 
the time when the right-of-way is ac- 
quired. If such interest in the land or 
if such easement—to use the expression 
the Senator from Georgia uses—is to be 
acquired, it can be acquired at a much 
less cost if it is purchased at the time 
when the right-of-way is acquired, rather 
than if it is acquired later. 

If the committee has used a term 
which does pot have sufficient meaning 
to encompass that interpretation, then 
we shall restudy the matter and shall 
bring the language into conformity with 
that intent. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield, so as to per- 
mit me to ask some questions of the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Certainly. 
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Mr. KERR. In order that the RECORD 
may be entirely clear, I should like to 
ask 1 or 2 questions of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iam glad to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. KERR. First, let me ask the 
Senator from Tennessee whether it is 
his understanding that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Bureau of Public Roads would 
seek to acquire either the right-of-way 
or the right to advertise adjacent to the 
right-of-way only on the request of the 
State in which the interest was to be 
acquired? 

Mr. GORE. That is correct; it is 
spelled out. That was the intention of 
the committee and that is the provision 
of the bill. 

Mr. KERR. My second question is 
this: As regards the acquisition of the 
rights to advertise on any adjacent land, 
is it the understanding of the Senator 
from Tennessee that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could acquire such rights only 
by purchasing them from the owner of 
the land? 

Mr. GORE. With due compensation. 

Mr. KERR. By paying for them? 

Mr. GORE. By paying for them. 

Mr. KERR. Is it the understanding 
of the Senator that it was the purpose 
of the committee, and the judgment of 
the committee as to the language of 
the bill, that in those instances in which 
that was done, it would be mandatory for 
the Federal Government to reconvey 
such interest to the State in which the 
land was located? 

Mr. GORE. That was clearly the in- 
tention of the committee. No member 
expressed a contrary intention. The 
distinguished Senator from Georgia has 
raised questions as to the language used. 
There may be such questions. Undoubt- 
edly there are if he says there are. I 
recognize him as one of the eminent 
legal authorities in this body. If there 
is a question in that connection, it is 
contrary to the intent of the committee. 
The committee did not wish any ques- 
tion to remain. It was the intent of the 
committee to require the conveyance of 
all interest in land. 

Mr. KERR. All interest acquired? 

Mr. GORE. All interest acquired. 
That is what the bill says. 

If an easement is not an interest in 
land, then we need to make an amend- 
ment. Speaking with the background of 
my limited knowledge of easements, as 
I understand, an easement may be either 
affirmative or negative. It may be a 
right to use, as well as a right having a 
negative quality. But I do not wish to 
argue the point. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. In the event there is the 
slightest question or doubt as to the 
purpose of the bill, the Senator from 
Tennessee, like the Senator from Okla- 
homa, would wish to join the Senator 
from Georgia in making expressly clear 
the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is eager to join the senior Senator 
from Georgia to that end. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me in 
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order that I may ask the Senator from 
Tennessee a question? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can the Senator 
from Tennessee tell me what a negative 
easement is? If I have an easement 
over certain land, to use such land, that 
is a positive easement. What is a neg- 
ative easement? Is it the right not to 
go over it? In law, I do not quite un- 
derstand what a negative easement is. 

Mr. GORE. If I may explain to the 
junior Senator from Kentucky, the jun- 
ior Senator from Tennessee had in mind 
a limitation upon the use of land for 
specific purposes. For example, in the 
conveyance of a piece of land, a condi- 
tion may be imposed granting the right 
to use the land upon certain conditions 
and for certain purposes, and those pur- 
poses only. It may also contain a cov- 
enant by which the conveyor conveys his 
own right to use the land. For example, 
if I may continue, the junior Senator 
from Tennessee might sell a strip of land 
to the junior Senator from Kentucky, or 
he might sell an interest in such land. 
He might also sell to the junior Senator 
from Kentucky such interest in the land 
as would prevent the junior Senator from 
Tennessee from constructing a building 
of a certain type upon it, adjacent to the 
property of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator 
conveys to me a tract of land, or if the 
Government acquires a tract of land 
from the Senator or from me, and gives 
me an easement over it, the right to use 
it, that is a positive easement. It is not 
a negative easement. If, in the deed of 
conveyance, or the contract, I were de- 
nied the right to use it for certain pur- 
poses, or if the Senator himself, as the 
conveyor, were to deny me the right to 
use it, that might be a negative restric- 
tion, but I cannot see how it would be an 
easement, because an easement is a right 
to use or to occupy a strip of land or 
certain other property in a positive de- 
gree. A prohibition against using it 
might be absolute and legal, but it would 
not be an easement, because I could not 
even use it. It would be a prevention of 


use. 

Mr. GORE. I think it may be said 
that a covenant may be either positive 
or negative. It may be a right to use, 
or it may be the denial of a right to use. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A denial of the right 
to use is certainly not an easement. 

Mr. GORE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wish to make 
plain my own position. I have no ob- 
jection whatever to restrictions upon 
the use of the right-of-way, such right- 
of-way as the State acquires, or as the 
Secretary acquires and reconveys to the 
State, with respect to advertising, or any 
other use of it. I think that is proper. 
I am perfectly content with that. 

But I wish to invite the attention of 
Senators to the fact that there could be 
no such thing as the conveyance of a 
negative of an easement. The Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is correct. 
An easement is a use which runs with 
the land; and a mere negation of such 
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use is not a use which runs with the 
land. No one could convey it. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States even 
held that, when a deed provided that 
people of a certain race or color should 
not become the owners of a fee simple 
title in the District of Columbia with re- 
spect to certain property, such prohibi- 
tion was utterly void under our law and 
under our Constitution. 

In the present case there is involved, 
not an easement, but a negation of an 
easement. It is a prohibition. It does 
not run with the land. It cannot run 
with the land. Therefore it cannot be 
conveyed; and no court in the land 
would permit it to be reconveyed. So 
all that could be done would be to re- 
convey whatever fee was acquired, with 
such uses as run with that fee. That is 
all that could be done. 

I have no objection whatever to the 
exclusion of advertisements on the right- 
of-way acquired by the State or by the 
Secretary, whether it be for 100 feet, 
200 feet, or 300 feet on each side of the 
roadway. However, I do object to the 
conveyance of a so-called right which is 
nontransferable, which is not alienable, 
and cannot be conveyed. It is a pure- 
ly personal right, which cannot run with 
the land at all, under any of the de- 
cisions of the courts of this country. 
The right to prohibit the use of any ad- 
ditional number of feet beyond that 
right-of-way, whether it be 500 feet, 1 
mile, or 5 miles, cannot possibly be sus- 
tained as any form of easement which 
would run with the land itself. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me in or- 
der that I may address a question to the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE]? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. As I understand, the able 
Senator from Georgia is not raising any 
question as to the acquisition of the 
right-of-way necessary for the road it- 
self? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not at all. 

Mr. GORE. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is confining his ob- 
jection to the acquisition by the Federal 
Government—whether it conveys or 
whether it does not convey—of adver- 
tising rights with respect to land ex- 
traneous to the right-of-way. 

Mr. GEORGE. Beyond the right-of- 
way. The Senator is correct. I do not 
believe that such so-called rights can be 
conveyed. 

What is proposed to be done by the 
pending bill? I do not believe the pro- 
ponents of the bill fully realize what it 
proposes to do. It is proposed that a 
mere prohibition against the use of land 
for a certain purpose, the title to which 
land has not been acquired and which it 
is not proposed to be paid for, can be ac- 
quired under the right of eminent do- 
main. The doctrine of eminent domain 
cannot be sustained in such a case. No 
court would permit a State to exercise 
its right of eminent domain to acquire 
a right over adjacent land merely for 
the purpose of preventing such land 
from being devoted to certain uses. 

If the Senator will examine the law 
on that point he will find that the doc- 
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trine of eminent domain does not apply 
in that kind of case. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
explain to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia very briefiy how this 
amendment became a part of the bill. 
Before I got myself into my present pre- 
dicament, I was a journalist. I sub- 
mitted to the committee, in my own lan- 
guage, a very brief amendment which I 
thought would deal with the control of 
sign boards on the highways. The at- 
torneys for the Bureau of Public Roads— 
and also Mr. du Pont—stated, that the 
amendment should be stated in different 
language. The result is the language 
the Senator from Georgia has objected 
to on the floor of the Senate. 

My purpose was agreed to by the 
committee. The language is not my 
language. 

I wish to point out, in justice to Mr. 
du Pont, who was most helpful to the 
committee, that he claimed the State of 
New York, when it constructed its 
throughway, had acquired advertising 
rights along the throughway in New 
York State. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. GORE. At a cost of only $100 a 
mile, I believe. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I believe he said 
$100 or $200 a mile. 

Mr. GORE. It was not the purpose 
of either the State of New York or of 
other States to prevent advertising, but, 
rather, to regulate it and to prevent a 
sign from being placed at an intersection 
or on a curve, where it would create a 
traffic hazard. 

Many States, including the State of 
Tennessee, have laws to regulate adver- 
tising along and adjacent to highway 
rights-of-way. The only purpose the 
committee had in mind was to help the 
States in gaining that objective in the 
most economical way. 

If we wait until the highways are con- 
structed and signs are constructed, the 
cost of the rights will come very high. 
It may well be that we should not have 
entered this field at all. 

The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia may be eminently correct, as he 
usually is, but the committee was un- 
dertaking to help the States in gaining 
their objective in this field, and to save 
the taxpayers money in the acquisition 
of the rights at the time they could be 
acquired at the most economical figure 
and at the time when signs could be pre- 
vented from being placed in positions 
which would endanger drivers. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The situation I 
had in mind was that the people of my 
State, together with the people of the 
rest of the country, through the match- 
ing of funds procedure have built a mag- 
nificent network of roads in Oregon, 
which has a population of 1,600,000 peo- 
ple, who are spread over nearly 100,000 
square miles. As is well known, Oregon 
has wonderful scenery. Yet, the sign- 
board industry has put along the roads 
of the State of Oregon, which have cost 
the people of our State and of the Na- 
tion millions of dollars, all kinds of ad- 
vertising material, generally at curves, 
which are strategic locations, of course, 
because people will look at them longer 
when they are placed at an arc, without 
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regard at all to the scenery along the 
roadway. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Has the Senator ever 
seen any signs which have been beneficial 
or helpful to him? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Signs which state 
that the distance to Frederick, Md., for 
example, is so many miles, or that the 
distance to Eugene, Oreg., is so many 
miles are beneficial. However, such signs 
are not put up by the signboard indus- 
try; they are put up by the State high- 
way commissions. 

Mr. THYE. I ask the Senator if he 
ever found signs which were helpful, 
not from the standpoint of telling him 
the distance to a city, but with respect to 
hotel accommodations and motels and 
business establishments located in the 
area. Were not such signs of some help 
to the Senator? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I would say that 
such signs are not of as much help to a 
driver as looking at Mount Hood. Mount 
Hood is a very invigorating sight, I will 
say to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I am familiar with the 
Senator’s State, because both my mother 
and father are buried in Portland, and I 
have visited the State many times. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am acquainted 
with some of the members of the Sen- 
ator’s fine family. 

Mr. THYE. If any sign ever ob- 
structed a view of Mount Hood for the 
Senator, I would say that he was very 
nearsighted. 

However, I should like to say to my 
distinguished friend from Oregon that 
I believe the States should have the right 
to determine what type of billboard con- 
struction shall be permitted along a 
highway. If we begin to write into Fed- 
eral law, in connection with Federal-aid 
highways, that a certain type of bill- 
board cannot be constructed along a 
highway, we will be writing into a Fed- 
eral act much more restrictive language 
than we have ever written into a Federal 
act in the past. 

I trust my good State administration 
and I trust the State highway commis- 
sioner, and the legislative body of my 
State, to determine what shall be con- 
structed along the highways in the State 
of Minnesota. 

Mr.POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. There has been a cer- 
tain amount of activity of late in behalf 
of Federal regulation of other types of 
advertising. I refer to television ad- 
vertising. What I fear in connection 
with this whole subject is that a law 
limiting billboard advertising may well 
be the camel’s nose under the tent flap, 
and may very well result in further en- 
croachment by the Federal Government 
in the field of regulating advertising. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. If I am not mis- 
taken, the Senator from Michigan has 
the impression that Federal regulation of 
radio and television advertising is some- 
thing new. As I understand, the Fed- 
eral regulation of radio began when 
Herbert Hoover was Secretary of Com- 
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merce and the Federal Communications 
Act was enacted. The Senator from 
Michigan gives the impression that the 
regulation of television advertising and 
radio advertising is something new. The 
regulation of advertising on radio—and 
radio is the predecessor of television— 
was first started when Herbert Hoover 
was Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. POTTER. Iam sure the Senator 
from Oregon is aware of the fact that 
there is much interest among some peo- 
ple to further regulate radio and tele- 
vision advertising. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask the Senator whether he regards it 
as undesirable to have some control over 
construction of signboards along our 
highways. 

Mr. POTTER. In my opinion, the 
States are the best judges of the type of 
advertising that should be placed along 
our highways. If the State of Oregon 
should decide that it can eliminate high- 
way billboards, let the State of Oregon 
so decide. If the State of Michigan 
should decide that it wants some bill- 
boards along its highway, let that be a 
decision of the people of the State of 
Michigan. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Does the Senator 
object, may I ask, to the Federal Govern- 
ment setting certain specifications as to 
the width of the road surface, as to the 
maximum curvature of roads, as to 
bridge piers, and as to bridge structures? 

Mr. POTTER. No; I am not objecting 
to any of those. However, the language 
proposed seems to be a means, in a high- 
way bill, for the Federal Government to 
regulate outdoor advertising. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I realized, when I 
first raised this issue, that there would be 
great objection. Again I wish to repeat 
that the exact language of the provision 
is not mine. The purpose to do some- 
thing about signboard advertising was 
my original suggestion. 

I wish to say, that, in general, I feel 
that signs have to do with road safety, 
just as do curves, bridges, or anything 
else. I am perfectly willing to defer to 
the judgment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], who is chairman of 
the subcommittee and who is the prin- 
cipal author of the bill. If he believes 
the language to which the senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia has objected should be 
eliminated from the bill, it is agreeable 
with me. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregan yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Few bills of the magni- 
tude of S. 1048 have ever been before 
the Congress. It may be that the com- 
mittee has erred in including a provision 
which is extraneous to highway legisla- 
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facilitate the acquisition of lands by the 
States. As chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, I have conferred with members of 
the subcommittee, and we are unanimous 
in our feeling that such a small matter 
as this should not in any way endanger 
the bill. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, without losing his 
right to the floor, may yield to the jun- 
ior Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
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TuuRMoND] to propose an amendment 
which I believe will be agreed to without 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
leaders on both sides have been con- 
tacted, and they are willing to agree to 
this amendment, and the Senator from 
Oregon has stated that he will not object 
to it. 

I offer an amendment on page 10, line 
3, after the word “lands”, to insert a 
closing parenthesis. 

On page 10, lines 3 to 5, inclusive, strike 
out “and the exclusive right to advertise 
on lands adjoining and not exceeding 
500 feet from the right-of-way.” 

I believe, Mr. President, that covers the 
main objection raised by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], and I am 
in hearty accord with the Senator from 
Georgia in the position he has taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 10, line 3, after the word “lands”, 
to insert a closing parenthesis; and on 
page 10, lines 3 to 5, inclusive, to strike 
out “and the exclusive right to advertise 
on lands adjoining and not exceeding 500 
feet from the right-of-way.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I 
ask whether this amendment would still 
permit a State which desires to control 
advertising rights along the highway to 
provide for the purchase of such rights 
at the time of the purchase of the right- 
of-way? 

Mr. THURMOND. It would leave to 
the States the control of advertising on 
the highway. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would it permit the use 
of any Federal funds for that purpose? 

Mr. THURMOND. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. Could the Federal Gov- 
ernment purchase for a State the ad- 
vertising rights, provided the State paid 
for the rights? 

Mr. THURMOND. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then the State would 
have to conduct a separate negotiation 
to acquire advertising rights if it wanted 
to keep the roadside perfectly free from 
advertising? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is correct. 
It would have to conduct its own negotia- 
tions for that purpose. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Why is it desired to offer 
this amendment? Why should there be 
any language at all in the bill with re- 
spect to signs? 

Mr. THURMOND. The amendment 
would delete that language. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The com- 
mittee amendments were agreed to this 
morning, with the understanding that 
an amendment could be offered to the 
clean bill. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Carolina pro- 
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poses to strike from the bill the language 
of the committee amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Then the bill will be ab- 
solutely silent as to road signs of any- 
kind on the right-of-way? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. THYE. That is what I wanted to 
be certain of. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina is entirely agreeable to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendment be agreed to by unani- 
mous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, now that 
the amendment is disposed of, I wish to 
cite support of the brief remarks I made 
by referring to American Jurisprudence, 
page 934, in which a section is devoted 
to a discussion of easements, affirmative 
and negative. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
fore I conclude what I had expected to 
be brief remarks on the bill, I should 
like to point out to the Senate a defect 
of S. 1048, which I support, and a defect 
of S. 1160, which I oppose. I think this 
particular point is undesirable in both 
bills. The defect to which I refer is the 
total exclusion of the Territory of Alaska 
from highway aid provided for in both 
S. 1048 and S. 1160. I think it is pass- 
ing strange that the President of the 
United States pointed out in his press 
conference not long ago that Alaska was 
so important strategically, from a mili- 
tary standpoint, that perhaps the ad- 
visability of statehood for Alaska was 
dubious, and yet Alaska does not receive 
any Federal highway aid, even though 
many of the witnesses who testified in 
behalf of the bill and in behalf of vari- 
ous highway proposals, such as the Clay 
report, stated that these highways are 
vital to national defense. 

It is a disappointment to find that the 
bill, which I believe is generally a good 
one, makes no recommendations with 
regard to Alaska’s road needs. It is true 
that the program recommended is geared 
to the Federal-aid highway acts from 
which Alaska is excluded, but it had been 
my hope that recognition might have 
been given to the discrimination against 
Alaska which has too long been allowed 
to continue. 

It is true that in recent years—but due 
to military necessity alone—quite large 
sums of money have been made available 
for roadbuilding in Alaska by the Alaska 
Road Commission, an agency of the De- 
partment of the Interior. But for many 
years before that, the road funds appro- 
priated were infinitesimal compared with 
what Alaska would have received if the 
Federal-aid highway program had been 
extended to that great Territory. And 
now those appropriations are on a rap- 
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idly diminishing scale and the time has 
come, I believe, when serious considera- 
tion should be given to bring Alaska un- 
der the Federal-aid highway program. 
Both Hawaii and Puerto Rico are in- 
cluded, and there is no cogent reason for 
Alaska’s continued exclusion. A formula 
should be worked out whereby Alaska's 
needs could be made part of the road 
program envisioned for the entire coun- 
try. Alaska is an integral part of this 
country, and should be allowed to par- 
ticipate as a partner with the other 
States and with Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

It seems to me to be very curious that 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, for example, are 
included in the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram, but that Alaska, which at one 
point is only 40 or 50 miles away from 
the territory of the Soviet Union, is not 
included. I have stood on the shores of 
Bering Strait and, on a clear day, seen 
the headlands of Siberia in the distance. 
One could realize, in such a moment, the 
vast military significance of Alaska. 

Yet despite all our talk about the im- 
portance of roads to the national de- 
fense, it is not proposed that Alaska be 
include in a road-building program 
which extends even to Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. 

This is no reason for voting against 
S. 1048, because, as I pointed out earlier, 
Alaska is omitted in both the committee 
bill and the administration bill, which 
has been offered as a substitute. 

In general, it is my firm opinion that 
S. 1048 offers the best method for de- 
veloping not only the interstate road 
system, but also the secondary, urban, 
and rural road system. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to express my- 
self as being in strong sympathy with 
the objective of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon, since I have taken 
part several times in the formulation of 
the Federal Aid Road Act. 

However, I want the Senator to realize 
that the failure to include Alaska along 
with the States results not from any 
desire to exclude Alaska, but, I think, to 
the contrary, from the desire to treat 
Alaska more generously than she would 
have been treated had she been included 
simply as another State. 

The Senator from Oregon will recall 
that approximately 97 or 98 percent of 
the lands of Alaska are publicly owned. 
If the distinguished Senator will read 
the provisions of the last Federal-Aid 
Road Act, he will find that there was 
only $1 million a year added to the 
special funds to build roads through the 
public-lands areas. He would find that 
the formula relative to mileage of roads 
and to population was completely in- 
adequate to give anything like fair rep- 
resentation to Alaska, leaving only the 
authorized formula, which again, was 
so out of balance with the develop- 
mental actualities, as well as the needs, 
as to make it very hard to ascertain on 
what basis to include Alaska. So Alaska 
has had a separate public-roads program, 

I wish to remind the Senator that 
only a few weeks ago, during the con- 
sideration of the Department of the In- 
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terior appropriation bill, the Senate, 
upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, raised the appropriation for 
public roads in Alaska from $1 million 
to $5 million, as I recall, for the fiscal 
year 1956, which begins on July 1, 1955. 

Besides that, separate funds for Alaska 
have been added through the forest and 
reclamation provisions, which the Sen- 
ator has already mentioned. Further- 
more, in connection with the public 
works bill for Alaska, we have made it 
possible to construct, on a 50-50 basis, 
some very urgently needed roads in the 
small communities and nearby areas. 

While I am happy the distinguished 
Senator has called attention to the plight 
of Alaska, I wish to say that, having 
sat several times on the committees 
which worked on those bills, I was of 
the conclusion, and I still am, subject 
always to being corrected if new facts 
may be discovered, that it is more to 
Alaska’s interest to be treated in a sepa- 
rate classification; and that we must 
treat Alaska much more generously, and 
I am certain that she will be treated 
much more generously, than she would 
be if she were simply provided for in the 
bill as one of the States. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. I am 
aware, and also appreciative, of the fact 
that the Appropriations Committee has 
made more ample allowances for roads 
in Alaska. 

It was my thought in the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Roads of the Committee on 
Public Works that perhaps as much as 
one-half percent, or even one-fourth 
percent, of the total Federal-aid funds 
might be made available to Alaska. It 
was felt by some other members of the 
committee that this totally new feature 
should not be added to the bill at this 
time. 

I am very glad to observe that the 
distinguished Senator from Florida is 
aware of the road needs of Alaska. I 
think I have traveled in Alaska as much 
as has any other Member of Congress, 
save, of course, Delegate BARTLETT, who 
represents Alaska, 

One need only go across that vast land 
to become aware of the urgent necessity 
for more roads. There are many com- 
munities which have only 4 or 5 miles of 
road. For example, in southeastern 
Alaska there are many communities, like 
Ketchikan and Juneau, which could be 
connected by roads, but as to which the 
only existing means of travel is by ship 
or by air; and necessarily, in very bad 
weather in Alaska, this is frequently im- 
possible because of fog, wind, or other 
storms. 

If we are to take cognizance of Alaska’s 
extreme importance militarily, it will be 
necessary to provide for more and better 
surface transportation in Alaska. 

I am glad that the Senator from Flor- 
ida has made this contribution to the 
discussion. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, I re- 
port favorably, without amendment, 
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House Joint Resolution 310, a joint reso- 
lution making additional appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 371) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and the joint reso- 
lution will be placed upon the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield 
to me in order that I may address a ques- 
tion to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is this a re- 
port on the House joint resolution pro- 
viding additional appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is. The joint reso- 
lution is reported unanimously, without 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In the same 
amount as passed by the House? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And it is 
unanimously reported from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I give notice to the Senate that the 
report has been made, and that, when- 
ever it is possible for the Senate to con- 
sider the joint resolution, it will be taken 
up. I wish all Senators to be placed on 
notice. 


TRANSFER OF CONTROL OVER CER- 
TAIN LAND, AND RELOCATION OF 
INDIANS RESIDING THEREON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, since 
time beyond the memory of man, Indians 
of Oregon and Washington have lived 
along the banks of the mighty Columbia. 
In early times, forests of incomparable 
beauty were generous to these Indians 
of the river. There, game abounded in 
plenty, and a bountiful earth brought 
forth food more than adequate for these, 
her children. 

The river, too, was kind to the Indians. 
It provided the salmon so rich in nour- 
ishment for a hardy people. For cen- 
turies the salmon gathered annually in 
countless numbers at Celilo Falls, on the 
Columbia, where in obedience to the 
command of nature they struggled 
mightily to leap the falls on their last 
journey—their return to the tiny up- 
river streams of their origin. At Celilo, 
the Indians traditionally assembled for 
the salmon catch; and it was there at 
some remote time in the past that they 
took up their homes, and lived in com- 
parable well-being. 

The coming of the white man brought 
weighty problems of survival to the In- 
dians of the Columbia. Their forests 
were thinned or stripped, the wild game 
sought refuge in more remote areas, and 
the Indians along the Columbia were 
compelled to rely more and more upon 
the river as their source of food. Celilo 
Falls thus became the central point of 
their salmon fishery. 

Celilo Falls will soon disappear, a 
casualty of the march of progress. In 
months to come, the falls will be inun- 
dated by the backwaters of the Dalles 
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Dam. The Indians of Celilo must with- 
draw to new places of abode; but they 
will carry with them the memories of 
past years—past centuries—when their 
ancestors fished at the beautiful falls on 
the Columbia. 

The Indians of Celilo know that the 
Pacific Northwest is a new frontier of 
progress and economic achievement. 
They know that the dams of the Colum- 
bia are inseparable parts of that prog- 
ress, With sadness, but with dignity, 
they have bowed to the inevitable. They 
know that their homes on the river 
banks at Celilo stand in the way of com- 
pletion of the works of the Dalles Dam, 
and that these homes must be removed. 

The American people are known the 
world around for their traits of fairness; 
they recognize moral as well as legal 
obligations. The problem of providing 
new homes for the Indians who live at 
Celilo calls for a demonstration by the 
American people of these qualities. The 
problem is one of urgency; it cannot 
await leisurely solution. 

The situation confronting these Indi- 
ans has been described to me by their 
representatives and friends and by resi- 
dents of many Oregon communities. 
Those with whom I have conferred agree 
that, due to the relocation of the rail- 
road right-of-way, during the coming 
summer several Indian families must 
move from Celilo. 

Mr. President, only a few weeks ago 
I was at The Dalles, Oreg.; and I held a 
series of conferences not only with In- 
dian groups, but also with their repre- 
sentatives and with their council and 
with representatives of community 
groups of The Dalles and of the sur- 
rounding area. In the area there is com- 
plete unanimity that, in being removed 
to new abodes, these Indians are entitled 
to fair treatment from the American 
people, and that the Government of the 
United States should compensate the 
Indians for the cost of the removal, and 
should also compensate them for the 
value of the homes they are losing, and 
should make available to them new 
homes in which to live. 

Mr. President, the advancing waters of 
the Columbia River will compel the re- 
maining families to withdraw by not 
later than the summer of 1956. But the 
plain fact is that they have no new vil- 
lage or new homesites to which to turn. 
They are without funds to reestablish 
themselves. They need the Nation‘s 
help, and they need it promptly. 

There are many who share my appre- 
hensions concerning the welfare of these 
Indians. A group of resolutions de- 
scribes the problem in graphic detail, 
and suggests the type of remedial action 
b the Federal Government which will 
be of greatest help. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the RECORD, as a part of 
my remarks, three resolutions: The first, 
adopted by the Confederated Tribes of 
the Warm Springs Reservation, of Ore- 
gon; the second adopted by the Celilo 
Community Club; and the third, a res- 
olution which was adopted by the 41st 
annual State conference of the Oregon 
State Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THuRMOND in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 938 


“Whereas the Dalles Dam project on the 
Columbia River near The Dalles, Oreg., will 
inundate the Celilo Falls Fishery and will 
also flood and otherwise destroy the homes 
of some 26 Indian families who have their 
permanent homes in the vicinity of Celilo, 
Oreg., and in the vicinity of Spearfish, 
Wash.; and 

“Whereas according to the present sched- 
ule of the Army engineers, some 5 or 6 fam- 
ilies will be displaced during the coming 
summer, probably in July or August 1955, 
due to the necessity of relocating the Union 
Pacific Railroad running through the Celilo 
Falls area, and the homes of the other re- 
maining permanent Indian residents will be 
inundated during the fall of 1956; and 

“Whereas the Army engineers have no 
plans for relocating the Indian families 
whose permanent homes will be destroyed by 
this project; and 

“Whereas these families, in addition to 
losing their homes, also are losing their 
means Of livelihood due to the inundation of 
their traditional fishery at Celilo Falls and 
vicinity; and 

“Whereas the Indians of the Yakima, 
Warm Springs, and Umatilla Reservations, 
together with unenrolled Indians residing in 
the Celilo Falls area, in cooperation with the 
Indian Service and the County Court of 
Wasco County, Oreg., are doing everything 
possible to aid and assist the Indian families 
whose homes are to be destroyed by this 
project, in bringing the matter to the atten- 
tion of Congress, and have aided in drafting 
a proposed form of legislation for introduc- 
tion in Congress during the current session, 
whereby the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, would be authorized and di- 
rected to utilize the sum of $200,000 of funds 
to be made available in connection with the 
Civil Functions Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year 1956, for the construction of the 
Dalles Dam, for the purpose of providing 
housing and for the relocation of the Indian 
families in question: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the tribal council of the 
Warm Springs Indian Reservation hereby ap- 
proves the efforts being made to secure funds 
for relocating and providing housing for the 
Indian families in question, and urges the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Chief of 
Engineers, Corps of Engineers, and the Mem- 
bers of the Congress to take such steps as are 
necessary to provide means of relocating and 
providing housing for these Indian families.” 

The undersigned, as secretary-treasurer of 
the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Reservation of Oregon, hereby certifies that 
the tribal council is composed of 11 members, 
of whom 9, constituting a quorum, were 
present at a meeting thereof duly and regu- 
larly called, noticed, convened, and held this 
10th day of March 1955; that the foregoing 
resolution was passed by the affirmative vote 
of 8 members, the chairman not voting; and 
that the said resolution has not been re- 
scinded or amended in any way. 

James G. SMITH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Approved: March 10, 1955. 

J. W. ELLIOTT, 
Superintendent. 
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“Whereas residents of Celilo Village, Celilo, 
Oreg., an Indian fishing village, are advised 
that their homes and fishing facilities, and 
their fishery, are to be inundated by the 
Dalles Dam; and 
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“Whereas the residents of Celilo Village 
are in the process of forming an organiza- 
tion to be known as the ‘Celilo Community 
Club,’ to be composed of all residents of the 
village who wish to join, the principal pur- 
pose of this organization to be to keep 
informed regarding matters which affect 
them and their interests, and to take such 
steps as they feel necessary to protect their 
interests, and the interests of the Indians 
residing in this vicinity; and 

“Whereas the members of the Celilo Com- 
munity Club are advised that the schedule 
for completion of the Dalles Dam calls for 
final closure in October, 1956, at which time, 
all Indian homes, fishing shacks, and other 
property will be inundated; and 

“Whereas the Army engineers have advised 
that relocation of the Union Pacific Railroad 
will necessitate the evacuation of 5 or 6 
Indian families who reside within the relo- 
cation area, some time during the coming 
summer, probably in August or September 
1955; and 

“Whereas no provision has been made by 
the Army engineers, or by anyone else to 
provide for housing or relocating these fam- 
ilies; and 

“Whereas, these families face a very serious 
and critical situation, being faced with the 
necessity of moving within the next few 
months, and having no housing facilities to 
move to, or means of providing other facili- 
ties; and 

“Whereas a meeting of members of the 
Celilo Community Club was held at Celilo, 
Oreg., on March 22, 1955, at which 16 mem- 
bers were present; and 

“Whereas, it is understood that the Indian 
Service and the governing bodies of the 
Yakima, Umatilla and Warm Springs Tribes 
and their attorneys, are taking steps to have 
introduced in the present session of the 
United States Congress, legislation which 
would authorize and direct the Chief of 
Engineers, Corps of Engineers, to expend 
$200,000 of funds to be appropriated for con- 
struction of the Dalles Dam for the purpose 
of providing housing for Indian families 
who will be displaced by this project; and 

“Whereas it is the feeling of members of 
the Celilo Community Club that every pos- 
sible effort should be made to provide im- 
mediate means of relocating and housing the 
families who will be displaced by the Union 
Pacific Railroad relocation, and for relocat- 
ing the other families who will be displaced 
upon closure of the dam in the fall of 1956: 
Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the members of the Celilo 
Community Club hereby endorse the form 
of legislation which the Indian Service and 
the Yakima, Umatilla, and Warm Springs 
Tribes are sponsoring, which, when enacted, 
will provide means of housing and relocat- 
ing Indian families who will be displaced by 
the Dalles Dam, and hereby urge the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, the congres- 
sional delegation from Oregon, and the con- 
gressional delegation from the State of 
Washington to do everything possible to 
bring about the enactment of the legislation 
in question, or similar legislation, to relieve 
the Indian families whose homes and means 
of livelihood are to be destroyed by the 
Dalles Dam project.“ 

Epwarp EDMONDS, 
Chairman of Celilo Community Club. 

I hereby certify that the above resolution 
was duly adopted at a meeting held at 
Celilo, Oreg., on the 22d day of March 1955, 
by an affirmative vote of 16; that there were 
16 members present at this meeting. 

SHIRLEY P. Bacon, 
Secretary, Celilo Community Club. 


The following resolution was passed by 
the Aist annual State conference of the 
Oregon State Society of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
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March 1, 1955, during their meeting in 
Portland, Oreg.: 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States, in pursuance of the program of the 
development of the Columbia River, is build- 
ing the Dalles Dam below Celilo Falls; and 

“Whereas the structure in pooling the river 
destroys the fishery which the Indians have 
reserved under treaty and have enjoyed for 
many generations; and 

“Whereas damages have been paid to reser- 
vation Indians using the fishery; and 

“Whereas the resident Indians have re- 
ceived no payment of damages nor has any 
provision been made for housing, rehabili- 
tation, care of the aged, education of the 
children, or any way left open for future 
subsistence or livelihood except to become 
objects of charity: and 

“Whereas the resident Indians are the 
descendants of Army Scouts, who served as 
guides and friends to the early settlers and 
were never moved from their long abiding 
places to any reservation; be it 

“Resolved, That the Oregon State Society 
of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, hereby deplore this 
grave wrong against a helpless, loyal people, 
and call upon the Congress of the United 
States to make prompt and substantial 
amends for this act of rank and unjust 
discrimination against the Indians whose 
homes are in the Columbia Gorge; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be supplied the United States Senators and 
Representatives of Oregon and Washington 
and to Mr. Douglas McKay, Secretary of the 
Interior, and a careful note be kept of their 
responses thereto.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my office 
has been in conference with representa- 
tives of the Army engineers, in Wash- 
ington. I wish to take this opportunity 
to observe that the Engineers have co- 
operated to the fullest extent in working 
out a legislative solution to the problem 
of relocating the Celilo Indians. I ap- 
preciate the Army engineers’ fine work 
on this problem, and I know that all who 
are interested in the welfare of these 
Indians share my views in this respect. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
my colleague, Senator NEUBERGER, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to facilitate the relocation of the Celilo 
Indians, and to authorize, for the pur- 
pose of the relocation, the use of funds 
heretofore appropriated to the Army en- 
gineers in connection with the Dalles 
Dam project; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in full in 
the body of the Recorp, at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks on this issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2043) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to transfer the 
control of certain land in Oregon to the 
Secretary of the Army, to provide for the 
relocation of certain Indians residing on 
lands required by the United States for 
the construction of the Dalles Dam 
project on the Columbia River, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. MORSE 
(for himself and Mr. NEUBERGER), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, and ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, among 
its other provisions, the bill contains one 
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which would empower the Secretary of 
the Interior to relocate the resident In- 
dian families in the Dalles project who 
were domiciled there when the project 
was authorized. The bill would enable 
the Secretary to acquire lands for the 
purpose of the relocation, and would au- 
thorize him to take title in trust for 
the individuals affected. Under the bill, 
the Secretary may terminate the trust 
when, in his judgment, the occupant is 
capable of managing his own affairs. 
The latter provision is consonant with 
the admirable trend toward endowing 
our American citizens of various Indian 
groups with full privileges and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 

The bill would authorize the transfer 
of $210,000 from the Secretary of the 
Army to the Secretary of the Interior. 
This amount appears to be sufficient to 
meet all the expenses of the relocation. 

Problems are likely to arise in connec- 
tion with the administration of the pro- 
gram covered by the bill, but these must 
not be permitted to overshadow the im- 
portance of obtaining prompt passage of 
this proposed legislation. 

One administrative problem deserves 
special mention at this time: A group of 
the elderly residents of the Celilo Falls 
Indian community are most anxious to 
establish new homes in close proximity 
to the village they will be leaving. One 
of the finest friends of the Indians, and 
a leading citizen of our State and a very 
wonderful person she is, Mr. President; 
I refer to Mrs. Martha Ferguson Mc- 
Keown, of Odell, Oreg.—discussed this 
matter with me just a few weeks ago, 
and at the same time she provided me 
with a memorandum which she had pre- 
pared in regard to these elderly Indian 
people. Iask unanimous consent to have 
her memorandum printed at this point 
in the RECORD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The resident Indians at Celilo Falls, under 
the leadership of venerable Chief Tommy 
Kuni Thompson, asked to be housed in a 
separate village beside the river. They ask 
that the longhouse, worship pole, and the 
chief’s dryshack be moved, if necessary, for 
their preservation. 

These old “long-hairs” want to remain 
beside the bones of their ancestors (their 
cemetery on top of the high bluff overlooking 
the falls). They want their worship pole 
restored and in its rightful place directly 
in front of the longhouse door. They want 
to live on in the old ways, “because they 
are best.” 

They ask that their own distinction be- 
tween “home-folk and comers” be recog- 
nized by those in authority: “comers” come 
and go to homes in other places; “home- 
folk” have always lived within the rocky 
confines of the Columbia River Gorge. 

The Wy-am-pums blame the “comers” for 
much of the dirt and discord at the falls. 
They were deeply disturbed when vandals 
destroyed the little carved bird on top of 
pole. Not only was that bird a symbol of 
chiefdomship, but it also carried their mes- 
sages to the Almighty. 

There is no official of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs living in this area, Because they 
are wards of the Federal Government, these 
people are not given protection by our State 
police. They would like help in establishing 
and maintaining an “old-time Indian vil- 
lage” where they could welcome school chil- 
dren and courteous visitors. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mrs. 
McKeown is one of the outstanding au- 
thors of Oregon, and she is recognized 
as one of the best-informed persons in 
the Nation on Indian folklore. She un- 
derstands the Indians of the West. She 
has engaged in a great deal of research 
into the history of our Indian problems; 
and, in particular, she is very well in- 
formed on the problems of the Celilo 
Indians. 

Mr. President, to the officials of the 
Indian Bureau who eventually will un- 
dertake the details of the relocation as 
provided in the bill, I suggest serious 
and sympathetic study of the desires of 
the elderly Indians. Those who know 
the Indians appreciate their deep rev- 
erence for the area of the falls. It is 
their home, and it was the home of their 
forefathers; the earthly remains of their 
ancestors lie at rest on the high bluff 
overlooking the falls. The Indians feel 
that they belong to this very special part 
of the great river, and they wish to stay 
there for their few remaining years on 
this earth. 

I am sure that the officials of Govern- 
ment who are to be entrusted with the 
important task of placing the Celilo In- 
dians in new homesites will not overlook 
the little items which have such great 
importance to the people most directly 
affected, and I am sure that the Con- 
gress will cooperate to the fullest extent 
in giving basic justice to the people who 
dwell on the banks of the Columbia, 
at the Falls of Celilo. 

Mr. President, just the other day, when 
I was in The Dalles, and when we dis- 
cussed the matter of relocation and pos- 
sible sites where the new homes for the 
Indians could be built; namely, as close 
as possible to the falls, and as close as 
possible to the Indians’ historic, ancient 
burial grounds, and as close as possible 
to the ceremonial sites of the tribe— 
and those who are familiar with Indian 
history know how important to Indians 
such sites are—I became satisfied that 
there are sites very close to the falls 
where these Indians could be relocated. 

Although I shall discuss this matter 
further in the Senate when the bill comes 
before us for action, at this time I wish 
to say to those who are responsible for 
the relocation that I hope they will never 
overlook the importance of relocating 
these Indians as close as possible to their 
old homesites, because, Mr. President, 
those of us who are white cannot pos- 
sibly begin to understand and appre- 
ciate the sentimental values, the emo- 
tional values, and the deep religious and 
Spiritual values to these Indians of their 
past, in light of their traditions, their 
history, and their folklore. 

So I hope the committee to which the 
bill is referred will take speedy action 
on it; and I hope it will be possible for 
the Senate to pass the bill very quickly, 
on the calendar. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it not true that 
many of the Indians of whom the Sena- 
tor spoke so eloquently have treaty 
rights with our own country which go 
back almost a century? As I recall, 
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they go back to about 1855. We have a 
very solemn obligation, which goes back 
even before Abraham Lincoln’s tenure in 
the Presidency, to take care of these 
people. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is quite 
correct. He and I, in introducing this 
bill, are seeking to fulfill two clear obli- 
gations of the American people—first, a 
legal obligation, and secondly, a moral 
obligation. I believe that as a people 
we have a duty to see to it that justice 
is done to this small tribe of Indians, who 
are really being washed out so far as 
homesites are concerned, because of leg- 
islation which produced the great Dalles 
Dam. We have a duty to see to it that, 
as the result of the legislation, we do not 
do an injustice to this small Indian tribe. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I know my col- 
league, with his vast knowledge of the 
history of our State, is aware of the fact 
that the Indian fishery above the Dalles 
Dam is soon to be wiped out as the waters 
rise behind the dam. This fishery 
may be the oldest industry in the 
Pacific Northwest. I think it is quite 
significant that in this year when the 
Senator seeks to do something helpful 
for these Indians, we are celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the arrival at Celilo 
Falls of Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark. In their famous journals they 
commented about the fishing activities 
of these Indians. Even then, salmon 
fishing was the only means of livelihood 
that tribe knew. 

These Indians, whom the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon wishes to help, and will 
help if it is within his power to do so, 
were living in that area prior to the com- 
ing of the first white man to Oregon. I 
think we certainly would be abdicating 
all our moral and ethical obligations if 
we did not take action to see to it that 
these people are relocated properly and 
have a means of supporting themselves. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is entirely 
correct. I talked with Mrs. McKeown 
about this subject when I was at home 
recently. We are referring to what was 
certainly the first fishing industry in the 
State of Oregon. The salmon-fishing in- 
dustry can be said really to have orig- 
inated at Celilo Falls. The Celilo Indians 
made an important contribution to that 
region. I wish to stress something of 
which my colleague is well aware. He 
has referred to it in some of his brilliant 
magazine articles. We are dealing here 
with one of the richest lores of the State 
of Oregon. The relationship of the Celilo 
Indians to the salmon run in the State 
of Oregon is a very dramatic relation- 
ship. One has only to be at Celilo Falls 
at the time of the salmon run to appre- 
ciate it. It is still a very colorful event, 
although in decades gone by there was 
much more Indian ceremony connected 
with it than there is at the present time. 
The return of the Indians each year to 
Celilo Falls in large numbers for the 
Salmon run, and the colorful ceremonials 
which formerly took place happened to 
be among the most rich and interesting 
pages of Oregon’s history. The junior 
Senator from Oregon and I really are 
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trying to do justice, both legally and 
morally, to this great tribe of Indians in 
our State. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask the Senator if it is not true that Mrs. 
Martha Ferguson McKeown, of Hood 
River County, a loyal friend of both the 
senior Senator from Oregon and myself, 
has done a great deal of most useful and 
humanitarian work in an effort to alert 
Members of Congress to the very urgent 
human needs of the Indians at Celilo 
Falls? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say in reply to 
my colleague that Mrs. McKeown really 
has been the No. 1 spokesman for the 
Celilo Indians in the State of Oregon, 
with regard to many of their problems, 
including this problem. 

I do not know exactly what her title 
is, but she enjoys an honorary title 
within the Tribe of Celilo Indians. They 
have recognized her as a benefactress 
and as one who clearly understands the 
problems of the Celilo Indians. She has 
the confidence not only of the Indians, 
but of other groups in our State which 
are very much interested in protecting 
the legitimate rights of Indian tribes in 
our State. 

Exurisrr A 


S. 2043 


Bill to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to transfer the control of certain land 
in Oregon to the Secretary of the Army, 
to provide for the relocation of certain 
Indians residing on lands required by the 
United States for the construction of the 
Dalles Dam project on the Columbia River, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to transfer to the control of the Sec- 
retary of the Army for use in connection 
with the Dalles Dam project, Oregon, an 
irregular-shaped parcel of land containing in 
the aggregate approximately 5.5 acres, lo- 
cated in lot 1 of section 17 and in lots 1 
and 2 of section 20, township 2 north, range 
15 east, Willamette Meridian, Oregon, lying 
northerly from and adjacent to the Co- 
lumbia River Highway, being a portion of 
land previously transferred to the Secretary 
of the Interior by the Secretary of the Army 
pursuant to the act approved February 9, 
1929 (45 Stat. 1158). 

Sec.2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to relocate those permanent resi- 
dent Indian families in the Dalles project 
who were domiciled within the project area 
on May 17, 1950, and to acquire such lands 
as may be necessary therefor. Title to the 
lands so acquired shall be taken in the name 
of the United States in trust for the in- 
dividual Indian for whose benefit it is ac- 
quired. Any such trust may be terminated 
by the Secretary of the Interior by the con- 
veyance of a fee simple title to the Indian 
or his heirs or devisees, without application 
therefor, when in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior the Indian or his heirs 
or devisees are capable of managing their 
own affairs. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Army is here- 
by authorized to transfer to the Secretary 
of the Interior, from sums appropriated for 
the constructed of the Dalles Dam project, 
not to exceed $210,000 for all expenses in 
carrying out the provisions of section 2 of 
this act. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to enter into a contract or con- 
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tracts with any State or political subdivision 
thereof for carrying out any part of the In- 
dian relocation authorized by this act. 


NOTICE OF EARLY CONSIDERATION 
OF HOUSE BILL 4725, AMEND- 
MENTS TO INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 


During the delivery of Mr. Morse’s 
speech, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me in 
order that I may make a brief announce- 
ment, with the understanding that he 
will retain the floor, and that my re- 
marks will appear at the conclusion of 
his statement? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield un- 
der those conditions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask the 
attention of the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, for the pur- 
pose of announcing to the Senate that 
today the Senator from Virginia has 
filed a report from the Committee on 
Finance on House bill 4725, a bill to re- 
peal sections 454 and 462 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. This report was 
filed pursuant to the unanimous action 
of the Committee on Finance. It will be 
available to all Members of the Senate. 

I expect to confer with the minority 
leader [Mr. KNOwLAND] shortly, and I 
hope to bring this proposed legislation 
before the Senate some time later in the 
week. I wish Senators to be on notice 
that the report has been filed on the bill 
to repeal the so-called blooper, and 
that it is expected that the bill will be 
considered by the Senate later in the 
week. 

I wonder if it will be agreeable to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill on some day later 
in the week. 

Mr. BYRD. It will be entirely agree- 
able; and the sooner the better. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 
TOMORROW g 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today it stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL AID ROAD CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1048) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1911 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a word or two with reference to the 
road bill which is before the Senate. 

At the outset I wish to extend my very 
sincere compliments and congratula- 
tions to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] for what I consider to be the great 
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job of statesmanship he has performed 
in connection with the road bill. 

The questions which I now raise with 
regard to a certain section of the bill 
constitute but tentative opinions on my 
part. If I am proved to be mistaken in 
some of my tentative conclusions, I shall 
not hesitate to change them as the de- 
bate progresses, because I never have 
any pride of opinion in a wrong conclu- 
sion, and I am always willing to cast my 
final vote on any issue on the basis of 
the preponderance of the evidence be- 
fore the Senate. I have been giving 
some study to the bill, and shall give 
more study to it before the final vote. I 
wish to raise a question or two about the 
bill. 

I refer particularly to section 2 (d) of 
the bill, which has to do with weight and 
length limits. In my judgment, reason- 
able weight and length limits can be 
justified; but I wish to point out a Fed- 
eral-State problem which I think would 
be created by the language of section 2 
(d) in its present form. 

This section of the bill applies only to 
a national system of interstate roads, a 
system which encompasses only 40,000 
miles of our primary roads. 

We have a total of 234,000 miles of pri- 
mary roads. Of course, section 2 (d) 
does not apply to those many thousands 
of miles of primary roads over and 
above the 40,000 miles of interstate high- 
ways. The committee report, at page 14, 
points out that there are portions of the 
primary system in certain States which 
carry more traffic than the national in- 
terstate system of those States. I un- 
derstand from road authorities in my 
State that that is true in the State of 
Oregon, and I believe it to be true in a 
good many other States. 

I shall refer shortly to the map in 
the rear of the Senate Chamber to illus- 
trate the question I am raising this 
afternoon. 

In the State of Oregon only one na- 
tional interstate highway traverses the 
State. All the other primary roads are 
noninterstate highways, although we 
have a good many miles of interstate 
highway. What I wish to point out is 
that on all the other highways of our 
State the trucker or logger may haul a 
certain weight under State law and com- 
ply with the law. However, if section 
2 (d) should become the law, and he 
should drive his vehicle over a small por- 
tion of the interstate highway, he would 
be in violation of the law. That would 
very clearly create a great deal of 
conflict. 

Let me now refer to the map in the 
rear of the Senate Chamber to illustrate 
my point. 

We are dealing with the red line on the 
map. That is the interstate highway 
which runs from the Oregon-Idaho 
boundary across the State of Oregon. Of 
course it continues on down from Port- 
land to California, as the map shows. 

Let us take the example of a logger 
or trucker—and I care not what his 
transportation vehicle is—and let us as- 
sume that he starts at Ontario, Oreg., 
which is on the eastern boundary be- 
tween Oregon and Idaho, and that he 
stays off the interstate highway itself 
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but travels on primary roads all across 
the State of Oregon, until he finally must 
cross the interstate highway at Pendle- 
ton or just outside Portland. He may 
not travel more than 10 miles on the 
interstate highway, but he must travel 
those 10 miles on the interstate high- 
way in order to reach his destination. 

Under section 2 (d) of the bill he would 
not be able to haul that load of logs or 
merchandise on the interstate highway, 
because he would be in violation of the 
prohibitions in section 2 (d). 

The truckers and loggers of my State 
and others interested have spoken to 
me about this subject. I have just re- 
turned from Oregon, where in a series 
of conferences with truckers and loggers 
I was besieged with inquiries regarding 
this matter. I spent Friday and Satur- 
day in Oregon making five major 
speeches. In addition I held a series of 
conferences with a great number of 
groups who wanted to discuss this prob- 
lem with me. 

They pointed out that that section 
would work a great disadvantage in our 
State. Because of the fact that our 
towns are much farther apart and be- 
cause of our sparser population, our State 
permits larger vehicles and larger loads, 
and we therefore build our highways to 
accommodate the larger loads. That 
would not be possible in a State like Con- 
necticut, for example, which is in part 
so ably represented by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. Traffic con- 
gestion on eastern highways is quite dif- 
ferent from what it is on the so-called 
open ranges of the West. 

The truckers and loggers have made 
known to me—and that is why I am rais- 
ing the point for the consideration of 
the Senator from Tennessee—their con- 
tention, at least, that the enactment of 
section 2 (d) would have the effect of 
putting out of business in the State of 
Oregon thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. First, I wish to thank the 
able senior Senator from Oregon for his 
very generous references to me. I am 
gratefultohim. Icannot understand by 
what interpretation of section 2 (d) any 
piece of equipment which is now legal 
in the State of Oregon or in any other 
State would become illegal. In fact, 
the section does not undertake to fix or 
affect any legal limit. It only attaches, 
as a condition to the 90-percent invest- 
ment in interstate highways the require- 
ment that the States maintain their 
present weight and dimensional limita- 
tions on vehicles, or comply with stand. 
ards recommended by the State highway 
officials and the Bureau of Public Roads, 
whichever is the greater. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to reply 
to the Senator on the basis of the repre- 
sentations made to me. I am merely 
transmitting to the Senator and to the 
Senate what the representatives of the 
trucking industry have saidtome. They 
feel that if the bill should be passed wit 
this section in it the load length in the 
State could not be changed even if they 
wanted it changed, 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. That was not what the 
Senator had just stated before I asked 
him to yield. He was saying that the 
representatives had said to him that the 
use of thousands of pieces of equipment 
would be rendered unlawful by section 
2 (d). I believe that is an erroneous 
interpretation. I should like to say that 
indications have come to me that a great 
deal of erroneous information has been 
sent out by certain people with respect 
to this bill. 

Mr. MORSE. That representation was 
also made to me. That is why I am 
raising the question on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon. We must have 
on the record the answer to such repre- 
sentations. If what has been repre- 
sented to me is in error, I want the rec- 
ord to show it. 

In my discussions with the truckers 
and loggers it was pointed out to me 
that in Oregon, for example, rather than 
having a legal limitation upon lengths 
and weights, what happens is that the 
State highway department, particularly 
during the war, granted a good many 
permits for lengths and load weights 
over and above the basic or maximum 
weights which theretofore had been 
allowed. That has become the prac- 
tice in Oregon, and apparently in some 
other Western States. It has become 
the practice to grant to vehicles haul- 
ing within those States permits which 
allow them to exceed, so it is contended, 
the weights and lengths which would 
be permissible under section 2 (d). 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The section to which the 
Senator refers would not alter that situa- 
tion. I take it that what he refers to 
is done now in the State of Oregon in 
accordance with the law of the State of 
Oregon. The amendment would not in 
any way change that. It would not in 
any way undertake to persuade the State 
to change it. Permits are necessary in 
unusual cases, but the provisions of the 
bill would not in any way affect the 
present Oregon law on the subject. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have 
here a compilation of State laws with 
respect to this particular point. The 
State of Oregon now permits maximum 
loads of 76,000 pounds. That would not 
in any way be affected or repealed by this 
provision of the bill. What the provi- 
sion does is simply to say, “Let us call 
a halt to the ever-increasing trend to- 
ward heavier loads, higher loads, and 
greater lengths.” The taxpayers cannot 
keep ahead of the ability of the automo- 
tive industry to build axles that will 
carry heavier loads. There is some 
doubt whether the taxpayers can keep 
ahead of the ability of certain industries 
to persuade State legislatures to increase 
the load limits. 

This bill, as has been said repeatedly, 
is the largest bill ever to be considered 
by the Congress, other than a war 
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measure. We are undertaking to build 
a magnificent system of national high- 
ways and to place them to a condition 
which is adequate to meet the problems 
of national defense and our national 
economy. When we are undertaking in 
one bill to start a program which will 
ultimately cost the American people 
more money than have the combined 
wars which the United States has fought, 
with the exception of World War II. 
then it seems to me we should not only 
lodge in the Congress the right but also 
place upon it the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the people’s investment in this 
vital system of national highways. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Oregon, if he will pardon me—— 

Mr. MORSE. This is very helpful to 
me. 

Mr. GORE. Ihave never had any con- 
nection whatsoever with railroads. I do 
not now have any such connection, and 
never expect to have any. But I do have 
@ very personal interest in the trucking 
industry. The small business of which I 
am a majority owner operates a fleet of 
trucks, some of which are a little bit 
heavy. We could make more money if 
the weight limits were increased. But I 
take it, Mr. President, that the long- 
term interest of the trucking industry, 
which is so vital to our national econ- 
omy, rests in uniformity, for one thing 
uniformity of weights and dimensions— 
and also, more importantly, in a fine 
system of national highways which will 
endure. 

I believe the responsible elements of 
the trucking industry favor this amend- 
ment. I have talked to responsible rep- 
resentatives of the trucking industry in 
the State of Tennessee, who tell me they 
strongly favor it. Of course, there is 
always a fly-by-night operator who 
wants to make a “fast buck” by over- 
loading. But he must be restrained, and 
the responsible members of the industry 
want to see such an illegal operator 
restrained. 

I had not intended to ask the distin- 
guished Senator to yield to this extent, 
but since the question has been raised, I 
wish to say emphatically that this 
amendment would not make illegal the 
operation of any particular vehicle. It 
does not fix Federal limits. It attaches 
as a condition to the 90-percent invest- 
ment in interstate highways the require- 
ment that the States either maintain 
their present limits, load and dimen- 
sional, or comply with the recommen- 
dations of the State highway officials 
and the Bureau of Public Roads, which- 
ever allow the greatest leeway. 

Mr. MORSE. That is what I want in 
the Recorp, Mr. President. I want the 
contentions which are made, and the 
answers, and the Senator from Tennes- 
see has usually been very cooperative in 
giving me his answers. 

Another argument which has been 
presented to me is that, if we adopt this 
provision, an Oregon trucker who has a 
route from an Oregon town to a State 
of Washington town, may be stopped 
from traveling on the interstate highway 
in Washington to which Federal funds 
have gone, although he could travel on 
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the same interstate highway in the State 
of Oregon. This would cause him to 
have a terminal on the border for the 
transfer of goods, or he would have to 
buy a fleet of smaller trucks, at great 
loss to himself, in order to continue 
transporting goods into the State of 
Washington. What has the Senator 
from Tennessee to say about that situ- 
ation? 

Mr. GORE. If that were the case, it 
would be the result of a law enacted by 
the legislature of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. What the Senator from 
Oregon suggests could not occur unless 
that is the present situation. 

Mr. GORE. It would not in any way 
be enforced by this provision. 

Mr. KERR. If that were not already 
the situation the bill would not affect it, 
and if it were already the situation it 
would be by reason of the law of the 
State of Washington and not by reason 
of this bill. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to go one 
step further and say that there is noth- 
ing in the bill which would prevent the 
State of Oregon from bringing its pres- 
ent limits up to the limits recommended 
by the Bureau of Public Roads. Let me 
remind the Senator that the Bureau of 
Public Roads now recommends design 
and construction standards to carry 
maximum loads at the levels recom- 
mended by the various State highway 
departments and concurred in by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. If we are to 
start building roads costing many bil- 
lions of dollars with standards and de- 
signs inadequate to carry the loads 
presently being carried on those roads, 
then they will be broken up. If we are 
to build them at standards adequate to 
carry the loads now recognized by the 
States, then we would be foolhardy in- 
deed if after spending billions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money to build roads 
adequate to carry loads of those stand- 
ards we should then sit idly by and do 
nothing and see the limits increased and 
the roads broken up again. 

I repeat, that the long-term interest of 
the transportation industry is to have a 
national system of long-lasting highways. 
We can build them well, but we cannot 
build them to last under unlimited load 
conditions. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
before me a summary of the principal 
State legal maximum limitations of mo- 
tor vehicles. It is dated as far back as 
March 1952, and there have been some 
changes in some of the States; but, ac- 
cording to this statement, and jrdging 
from the standards set by the American 
Association of State Highway officials, 
there are 32 States—or there were at 
that time—including the State so ably 
represented by the Senator from Oregon, 
with a limit of 18,000 pounds on the axle; 
in 2 States the limit is 19,000 pounds; in 
3 States the limit is 20,000 pounds; in 4 
States the limit is 22,000 pounds; in 7 
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States the limit is 22,400 pounds, mak- 
ing a total of 48 States. But the ma- 
jority of them at that time were com- 
plying with the recommendations of the 
pao Association of State Highway 
Officials, 
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Mr. MORSE. Would the Senator from 
New Mexico be willing to have that ma- 
terial placed in the Rrcorp at this point? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. C 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the data to 
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which the Senator from New Mexico has 
just referred may be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Summary of principal State legal maximum limitations of motor-vehicle sizes and weights,! March 1952 


State Width | Height 
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O uniform stand- 
ard, 


Number of States higher. 
Number of States same.. 


3 
46 
Number of States lower 0 


{Revised where later information is available] 


Number of towed units 


1 semitrailer, 1 trailer, or 1 semitrailer and 1 trailer 
1 — or I tra 


1 semitrailer, 1 trailer or 1 semitrailer and 1 trail 
1 1. e or 1 trailer. 


1 mitrais, 1 trailer or 1 semitrailer and 1 trailer. 
1 oe or 1 trailer. 


do 
1 semitrailer; others not restricted 
1 porian or 1 trailer 


1 1 2 trailers or 1 semitrailer and 1 trailer... 
1 semitrailer or 1 


2-axle Combina- 
tions, 
trucks | maximum 
Pounds Pounds 

28, 600 26, 000 56, 000 

32,000 26, 000 76, 800 

32, 000 26, 000 71, 900 

32, 000 26, 000 76, 000 

36, 000 26, 000 76, 000 

22, 400 36, 000 30, 400 60, 000 
20, 000 36, 000 28, 000 60, 000 
20, 000 32, 000 26, 000 64, 650 
18, 000 36, 000 26, 000 56, 000 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 79, 000 
18, 000 30, 000 26, 000 72,000 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 72, 000 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 60, 800 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 63, 890 
18, 000 36, 000 26, 000 42, 000 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 76, 000 
22, 000 32, 000 30, 000 50, 000 
22, 400 40, 000 30, 400 65, 000 
22, 400 36, 000 30, 400 50, 000 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 102, 000 
18, 000 28, 000 26, 000 65, 500 
18, 000 28, 650 26, 000 52, 650 
18, 000 28, 600 26, 000 56, 000 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 76, 800 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 64, 650 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 76, 800 
22, 000 @) 30, 000 50, 000 
22, 400 32, 000 30, 000 60, 000 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 76, 800 
22, 400 36, 000 30, 400 63, 750 
19, 000 38, 000 31, 500 58, 800 
18, 000 30, 000 26, 000 61, 250 
19, 000 31,500 27,000 82, 000 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 98, 000 
p00} 30000] 2000| 62,000 
22, 400 0 30, 400 108, 800 
20, 000 32, 000 28, 000 64, 650 
18,000 32, 000 26, 000 64, 650 
18, 000 30, 800 26, 000 42, 000. 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 58, 420 
18, 000 33, 000 26, 000 79, 900 
@) ) 30, 000 50, 000 
18, 000 000 24, 000 50, 000 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 72, 000. 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 60, 800 
18, 000 30, 000 27, 500 68, 000 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 72, 250 
22, 000 38, 000 30, 000 64; 650 
18, 000 32, 000 26, 000 71, 900 
—ůůů 

13 16 18 

24 32 1 

9 1 30 


1 Variations from these limits for some specific Items of minor significance are 


omitted 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New Mexico and the 
Senator from Tennessee for giving the 
answers to the contentions I have pre- 
sented, more or less by request, I may 
say, in that I did not have the informa- 
tion to supply answers to the contentions 
when they were raised with me. 

There was one other point which the 
delegations raised. They said that the 
State highway departments were able to 
change the requirements by administra- 
tive order without the necessity of in- 
cluding this section in the bill. 

Mr. GORE. The bill conveys to the 
Federal Government no authority what- 
soever in this field. It does not vest in 
the Federal Bureau of Roads any power 
to bring about load or dimensional limi- 
tations by regulation or otherwise. It 
merely says to the States, “If you wish to 
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2 Not restricted. 
3 Not supplied. 


participate in the program, by which the 
Federal Government is now willing to 
make the principal investment in the 
interstate highways—90 percent of that 
investment—then you must agree either 
to maintain your present weight and 
dimensional limitations, if they are equal 
to or above the standards recommended 
by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, or not to go beyond 
those standards in the event your pres- 
ent laws are below AASHO standards.” 
To state it in another way, the com- 
mittee did not desire to undertake to 
compel any State to roll back its laws, 
nor did it in any way want to dissuade 
States whose standards or limits are now 
below standards recommended by the 
a from bringing them up to that 
eve 


I believe 14 States now have either 
weight or dimensional limitations above 
the standards for which the roads are 
to be designed and constructed. There 
was a good deal of sentiment in the 
committee to the effect that a condi- 
tion should be attached that all States 
having limits above those standards 
should reduce their standards to the pro- 
posed level. After careful consideration, 
the committee decided that it would not 
undertake to persuade the States to roll 
back their laws. The committee also 
decided, as I have said, not to discourage 
States having limits below the proposed 
standards from raising their limits to 
that level. 

We think this bill will help to bring 
about uniformity in the weight, height, 
length, and width of vehicles. It will 
allow the equipment manufacturers to 
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standardize their production in that 
respect. 

If it is possible to attain this uniform- 
ity, the operator of a truck which origi- 
nates in Florida and is headed for Boston 
or Chicago will be able to load the truck 
with the assurance that when it meets 
the standards it can transport the load 
in every 1 of the 48 States. 

Mr. MORSE. That leads to the final 
point I wish to make, and which was 
raised with me. It deals with the reci- 
procity problem, which has been such a 
headache in the administration of the 
road program. It relates to trucks be- 
ing stopped at State boundaries, even 
though they are operating on so-called 
Federal highways, because they are car- 
rying cargoes in excess of the load limits 
or exceed the length limits allowed in a 
given State. 

It was explained to me that some 
States have worked out so-called reci- 
procity relationships, while many other 
States have not agreed to such reci- 
procity. 

Would the passage of the bill permit, 
for example, a truck from Portland, 
Oreg., which meets the length and 
weight limits of Oregon, to travel from 
State to State, to Miami, Fla., without 
being barred in any State because its 
length or weight was in excess of what 
the law of the State requires for its 
trucks? 

Mr. GORE. We hope that that will 
eventually be the result. However, this 
provision does not fix any Federal limits, 
nor does it undertake to persuade the 
States either to raise or to lower their 
present limits. We think the provision 
eventually will bring about the unifor- 
mity which the Senator recognizes by his 
statement as being desirable. 

The question of reciprocity or lack of 
reciprocity, and the lack of uniformity, 
creates many hazards. Perhaps no other 
State in the Union has had more prob- 
lems in that respect than has the State 
of Florida. The trucking industry in 
‘Tennessee now has many problems grow- 
ing out of the lack of uniformity and 
the lack of reciprocity. However, no 
assurance can be given that uniformity 
will be the result of the provision. It 
is hoped that it will be; and an addi- 
tional section was included in the bill, 
directing the Secretary of Commerce to 
proceed with exhaustive road tests and 
to recommend to Congress, as expedi- 
tiously as possible, whatever standards 
of construction or standards of weights 
and dimensions he thinks are necessary; 
but also to recommend to Congress 
practical means, so far as he is able to 
do so, of obtaining the uniformity so 
necessary for the motor vehicle trans- 
portation industry, and which I think 
is desired by the senior Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. One of the most re- 
markable contentions made by one of 
the spokesmen was that under modern 
highway construction requirements, the 
argument that weight is a factor which 
should be taken into account no longer 
applies. It was his contention that 
highways now, under modern engineer- 
ing construction, are such that the add- 
ing of weight to a truck does not pro- 
duce any deterioration in the highway. 
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This is very difficult for me to believe, 
and somewhat challenges my credulity. 
Nevertheless, the argument is made that 
the building of highways under modern 
highway construction standards is such 
that no truck could, on that kind of 
highway, carry a load which really 
would deteriorate the highway. 

Mr. GORE. In other words, it was 
difficult to convince the Senator that 
the law of gravity had been repealed. 

Mr. MORSE, And also a few other 
laws of physics, such as the laws relat- 
ing to friction. 

Mr. GORE. I repeat: The standards 
for design and construction which are 
now recommended and approved by the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials comply with the standards rec- 
ommended by the State highway offi- 
cials and the Bureau of Public Roads. 
It is by those standards that the high- 
ways for which money is authorized in 
the bill are to be constructed. It would 
be an improvident Congress which 
would make a 90 percent investment in 
the national system of interstate high- 
ways, but would then take no move 
whatsoever to protect the vast invest- 
ment of the people in such highways. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to thank the 
Senators from Tennessee and New 
Mexico for giving me this record, which 
I shall use in a further conference with 
those who seem to think that section 
2 (d) is a dangersous provision of the 
bill. In my opinion the Senators have 
made a record which the opponents 
must answer in order to continue to take 
the position that the section ought to 
be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
Oregon formerly was a member of the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish he were still 
there. If he had been there at the time 
the bill was being considered, he would 
have had an opportunity to see the 
moving pictures which were shown to 
the members of the committee, indicat- 
ing how heavy loads can damage a road. 
The actual conditions were brought be- 
fore one’s eyes. The tests shown in the 
pictures were made by the State of 
Maryland in the immediate vicinity of 
Washington. Words simply cannot de- 
scribe the picture; they are not adequate 
to give a description of the severe dam- 
age heavy loads can do to a road. 

The main thing the Senator from 
Tennessee was trying to emphasize was 
that there was no desire in the minds 
of the members of the Committee on 
Public Works to hurt the trucking in- 
dustry. Uniformity in weights will help 
the trucking industry more than if it 
were allowed to raise its allowable weight 
by 10,000 pounds, because it will tend to 
insure the durability of the roads. 
Much money will be expended under 
this bill in constructing roads, and if 
the roads are going to be destroyed in 
2 or 3 years, or in 1 year, will the truck- 
ing industry be better off? Are the 
American people, who, under this bill, 
will be paying 90 cents out of every dollar 
for the construction of interstate roads, 
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to be protected, or are we to legislate in 
favor of someone who does not under- 
stand the damage he is doing to himself 
by overloading his trucks, and the dam- 
age which would be done to the Ameri- 
can people? 

Mr. MORSE. I assure the Senator 
from New Mexico, and the Senator from 
Tennessee, too, that my raising questions 
this afternoon does not indicate I am 
opposed to the bill. I am going to sup- 
port the bill, but if someone can show 
me that the bill can be perfected in some 
way, then I shall offer perfecting amend- 
ments. That is why I raise these ques- 
tions this afternoon. 

I desire to remind the Senator from 
New Mexico that I served with him when 
he was the ranking minority representa- 
tive on the Committee on Public Works, 
and he did a grand job in that capacity, 
as he had previously done as chairman 
of the committee, and as he has done 
once again as chairman of the commit- 
tee. He is making a fine contribution 
to the work of the Senate by the bill 
which has been brought before the Sen- 
ate under his chairmanship, and as a 
result of the efforts of the Senator from 
Tennessee, who has labored shoulder to 
shoulder with the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to say so, there were other fea- 
tures of the bill which caused the com- 
mittee to decide to support S. 1048 in- 
stead of the so-called administration bill. 
The administration bill would have fro- 
zen the moneys for country roads, farm- 
to-market roads, primary and secondary 
roads, for a period of 30 years. We did 
not forget those roads in this bill. We 
know that they are just as necessary as 
are the interstate roads. We have plen- 
ty of respect for and interest in the in- 
terstate roads, but we must not forget 
that the farmer has to be taken out of 
the mud, even if he may not like that 
phrase. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
somewhat in the same situation as that 
of the Senator from Oregon, who has 
just yielded the floor. Complaints have 
reached me from my State, from persons 
who are genuinely concerned about vari- 
ous provisions of the pending measure 
and also of the so-called administration 
measure, which I understand has now 
been offered as a substitute. 

I should like to ask the consent of the 
Senate to address some questions to the 
Senator from Tennessee, who is steering 
the pending bill, in an effort to bring 
about for the Recorp some discussion of 
some of the points which have already 
been mentioned, and also additional 
points which I believe have not been 
mentioned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Dovetas in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, if the Senator from Tennessee is 
willing, permission is granted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First with reference 
to the point just made by the Senator 
from Oregon, which arises under section 
2 (d) of the bill, I have had from my 
State a great many inquiries and a great 
many complaints, and some mere expres- 
sions of anxiety, in connection with that 
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section. I believe the Senator from Ten- 
nessee said a few minutes ago, and with 
great truth he spoke, that no State had 
had more serious problems than had the 
State of Florida in this field, because we 
have had literally thousands and thou- 
sands of trucks moving our citrus fruits 
and our vegetables into other areas of 
the Nation to which we can move them, 
and those trucks have encountered dif- 
ferences in road structure, differences in 
reciprocity, differences in State law, dif- 
ferences in municipal laws, and differ- 
ences in license requirements and in road 
tax requirements, which have been suf- 
ficient to turn grey the hair of any op- 
erator in the motor trucking industry 
whose hair was not already grey. 

Several questions have arisen, some of 
which have been ably discussed between 
the Senator from Oregon and the Sena- 
tors from Tennessee and New Mexico, 
and I should like to refer to one of them. 
My attention has been drawn to the fact 
that, while the bill would be made appli- 
cable only to interstate roads, in the first 
place there is in my State, and I think 
in nearly every other State heavy mileage 
on the interstate roads which have al- 
ready been completed, either wholly by 
State or city expenditure or under the 
50-50 program which has been under way 
for along time. The question has arisen 
whether or not it is wise, or even proper, 
to impose a Federal regulation on a sys- 
tem which has by no means been con- 
structed altogether by the 90-10 pro- 
gram outlined in the bill, but which in 
some States is much nearer completion 
than it is in others, and which, as I have 
said, has been constructed in different 
States by various methods of contribu- 
tory financing. 

How does the Senator justify the ex- 
tension of Federal regulation to this field 
which is so unevenly occupied, nation- 
wide, for interstate highway roads which 
are to be constructed on the 90-10 basis? 

Mr. GORE. I am sure the Senator 
will not mind if I say that the bill does 
not provide for Federal regulation. It 
contemplates attaching a condition to 
the 90 percent grant to the States for 
the purpose of building interstate high- 
ways. As to the many hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles of highways to which the 
Senator has referred as having been con- 
strueted partly with Federal aid, and in 
some cases without Federal aid, I should 
like to call his attention to the fact that 
almost invariably those roads have been 
constructed and designed under stand- 
ards which are below the standards un- 
der which the new interstate roads will 
be constructed, and below the stand- 
ards under which the interstate roads 
have been constructed for the past sev- 
eral years. 

The committee did not wish to attach 
a condition upon the grant of Federal 
funds for aid in the construction of 
farm-to-market roads because the heavy 
traffic does not move to any great extent 
on farm-to-market roads. The heavy 
traffic and the rapid traffic are the im- 
portant factors. I point out that it is 
the speed of the vehicles and the rapid- 
ity of the passage of the vehicles at high 
speeds and under heavy loads which 
have a deteriorating effect, as well as 
the condition of the road itself, which 
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is also an important factor. The com- 
mittee saw no way to attach conditions, 
nor did it desire to do so, in order to aid 
primary, urban, and farm-to-market, or 
secondary, roads, because in that field 
we are still participating on a 50-50 
basis. But it felt that Congress had the 
right and obligation to protect the 
people’s investment in a project in which 
the Federal Government is making the 
principal investment, namely, 90 per- 
cent. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. However, from the 
provisions of this section I note that 
in the beginning it would permit every 
State to participate; and I also note that 
the condition is in the nature of a con- 
dition subsequent, rather than a condi- 
tion precedent, because in effect it pro- 
vides that if hereafter the law is changed 
in such a way as to permit of the carry- 
ing of weights greater than those stated 
in the provision, then, from that time 
forth, no Federal money shall be paid 
on construction of the interstate system 
in the State which has thus changed its 
law. Is not that correct? 

Mr. GORE. My interpretation con- 
curs with that of the able Senator from 
Florida. After considerable discussion, 
the committee felt that we should erect 
a stop sign, and should say that some- 
where, at some time, somehow, there 
must be a limit to the loads and the 
dimensions of the vehicles traveling on 
our highways, if we are ever to catch 
up, to to speak, as regards the construc- 
tion and modernization of our highways, 
so that they will be able to handle the 
traffic as of a given period. 

Mr. President, it may be that the com- 
mittee has not done the wisest possible 
job in this case. I know of no Member 
of the Senate who has had as much ex- 
perience in this field as has the able 
senior Senator from Florida. He has 
served as Governor of his State; and 
during his membership in the Senate of 
the United States he served for a num- 
ber of years on the Senate Committee 
on Public Works, where he was very 
instrumental in bringing to the Senate 
and to the entire Congress major high- 
way legislation. I sought his advice on 
several occasions, as the able Senator 
from Florida will recall, as we in the 
committee proceeded with the bill. So I 
wish to state that I appreciate very 
greatly the splendid contribution he has 
made. 

If we have erred in some respects in 
this amendment, I solicit his aid in cor- 
recting it. We wish to submit to the 
Senate the best possible legislative pro- 
posal, and we wish to have the Senate 
pass the best possible legislation on this 
subject. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Tennessee for 
the overly warm and kind things he has 
said about me. 

I desire to call his attention to the fact 
that some States now have prescribed 
limits which in my opinion are too high 
for safe and secure operation of vehicles 
upon the highways and for the long life 
of the highway. Furthermore, I desire 
to point out that the proposed provision 
will not correct that situation, but, in- 
stead, will perpetuate it. I am sure the 
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distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
realizes that is the case. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I certainly 
concur in the statement of the able Sen- 
ator from Florida that it will permit 
that condition to continue, and will not 
correct it. I do not think I could go so 
far as to say that the provision would 
perpetuate the condition, It would per- 
mit of its perpetuation. 

I wish to say in all candor that in the 
committee there was sentiment—and I 
am not sure it was not majority senti- 
ment—to have this condition attach 
more severely. I shall go a little fur- 
ther, and shall say that I believe that 
in the committee there may have been 
majority sentiment in favor of attaching 
to the 90 percent grants a condition 
that all States comply with the stand- 
ards in accordance with which these 
roads are to be designed and constructed. 

I asked the committee not to do that. 
Perhaps: I was in error. However, I 
felt that this was the first time the Fed- 
eral Government had undertaken to 
bring about some uniformity and to en- 
courage the States to develop a pattern 
of uniformity and a pattern of realistic 
limits on loads and dimensions; and 
I believe that the Congress should, if 
possible, do so in a way which it can 
defend against all reasonable criticism. 
Perhaps we should have gone further. 

At any rate, after much discussion, 
the committee finally decided to report 
to the Senate a measure which would 
not compel the States to roll back their 
laws, but would permit their existing 
laws to stand, and would permit the 
funds to continue to flow into the in- 
terstate system, and would permit other 
States to raise their limits up to the 
standards recommended by the Associa- 
tion of State Highway officials and the 
standards in accordance with which 
the highways are to be constructed, in 
terms of the loads to be carried. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that perhaps some atten- 
tion should be given to the point I 
have just made, namely, that in the 
States where the limits are very high— 
and too high, I believe 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire 
to concur in that statement by the able 
senior Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I was saying, Mr. 
President, I believe that some attention 
should be given to the point I have just 
made, namely, that in the States where 
the limits are very high—in fact, too 
high, I believe—the situation will be left 
as it is. 

Secondly, I wish to call the attention 
of the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee to the fact that even where some 
relief is to be given to States whose 
limits are now too low, according to my 
judgment, not sufficient relief is pro- 
vided by the standard employed. That 
is the 1946 standard, as suggested and 
recommended by the American Asso- 
ciation of Highway Officials, and fol- 
lowed, likewise, by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, in the case of heavy-duty high- 
way construction, but not necessarily the 
construction of heavy-duty highways of 
the type which it is proposed to build 
for this brandnew mileage on the inter- 
state system of highways. So it seems 
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to me there is grave question as to the 
adequacy of the treatment now pro- 
posed. 

Having in mind the grave questions I 
have mentioned, it seems to me that it 
would be wholly unwise for the Federal 
Government to go into this field, because 
I believe that would encourage and al- 
most surely would bring on such things 
as the following: 

First, a Federal speed law. I believe 
that the harm done to the roads by 
heavy traffic travelling at high rates of 
speed is greater than the harm done by 
great weight, in and of itself. 

Second, whether hordes of Federal 
inspectors and policemen would not be 
on the roads, checking on such matters 
as speeding, size; weight limits, and 
length and width. 

Third, whether the continued opera- 
tion of very heavy buses, which now 
exist by the thousands over the Nation, 
would not actually be legalized in such 
a way as to permit the States to con- 
tinue to receive aid, under this measure, 
for their interstate mileage. In that 
respect, I refer to buses of a width and 
height greater than those prescribed by 
the American Association of Highway 
Officials. Such buses operate on city 
streets which have been built heavy 
enough to carry them, although such 
streets are a part of the interstate sys- 
tem. 

It seems to me the objectives are cer- 
tainly sound. But I believe that the pos- 
sible ill effects and the lack of good ef- 
fects to flow from this provision are so 
many, and cause so much doubt as to its 
wisdom, that in my opinion it would be 
sounder for us to deal with this situation 
by reciting—and I believe that is done 
elsewhere in the bill—the concern of the 
Congress, and the fact that a survey is 
underway. Even though it may not be 
underway on the scale on which we be- 
lieve it should be made, at least let us 
have the survey made. Then, in the case 
of highways built in major part with 
Federal funds, in the event the facts 
show that those highways are being trav- 
eled upon in such a way as to destroy 
them with undue rapidity, either be- 
cause of the weight of the vehicles or be- 
cause of the speed of the vehicles or 
because of the other factors which de- 
stroy highways, the Congress could call 
attention to the fact that remedial leg- 
islation would be enacted or at least 
would be possible. Then we could deter- 
mine where we should go from there. 

We are embarking on a very worth- 
while venture, which will require a good 
many years. Facts will be developed in 
connection with it as we move along. It 
seems to me that for us to try to put 
something in a bill which is of doubtful 
effect, and may be hurtful instead of 
helpful in some areas, would be certain 
to cause grave questions to arise in cer- 
tain localities, and would be of very 
doubtful wisdom. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may com- 
ment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The senior Senator from 
Florida is one of the truly fine and able 
logicians in the Senate. I usually fol- 
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low his logie step by step with admira- 
tion, and, for the most part, eventually 
with agreement. 

I cannot exactly follow him in this 
instance, however, when he says, first, 
that the provision recommended by the 
committee is inadequate, and therefore 
we should not enter this field at all. 

I concede it may be inadequate. I 
concede that there are States now with 
limitations, both as to dimensions and 
as to weight, which, in relation to the 
standards by which the roads are to be 
constructed, are already too high. It 
may be that the committee should have 
brought to the Senate a provision which 
would have required reduction of the 
legal limits to permit those States to 
qualify for this program. However, for 
reasons which I have already cited, we 
concluded not to do so, but to bring to 
the Senate a provision which could be 
defended in all respects, in the opinion 
of the committee, as being reasonable. 

The Senator from Florida says that 
the standards were adopted in 1946. 
That is true; but the standards recom- 
mended are consonant with the engi- 
neering, design, and construction stand- 
ards employed at the present time. 

The Senator from Florida made one 
further point, and that is that we had 
directed the Secretary of Commerce to 
proceed with certain tests. We have; 
and we thought that was a wise step. 
We thought it also wise to undertake to 
maintain the present limits so long as 
they do not go beyond the standards we 
establish in the act, until we get a report 
on these studies and tests. It may well 
be that the Congress will then wish to 
adopt a different provision. It may well 
be that the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the State highway officials will recom- 
mend different standards. But it would 
seem to be the part of wisdom—at least 
it so appeared to the committee—that, 
pending the making of such tests, which 
will require a period of 4 to 6 years, we 
should attach conditions which would 
preserve the people’s vast investment in 
this national highway system. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

In closing I merely wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Senator has 
recognized, as I was sure he would, be- 
cause of his candor, that the standards 
prescribed by the bill are inadequate. 

He has also recognized that the stand- 
ards prescribed are nonuniform, in that, 
in every case in which the State statute 
permits greater weight, greater height, 
or greater length of vehicle than pre- 
scribed in the 1946 recommendations of 
the AASHO, those higher standards pre- 
vail. They are not uniform, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator well knows. 

So it seems to the Senator from Florida 
that the result of the enactment of this 
measure would be to prescribe a stand- 
ard which is stated by the sponsors of 
the bill to be inadequate, which is known 
by all to be nonuniform, and which—and 
this is the main point I make—in the 
anxiety of many people, would simply be 
an opening step to federalization of the 
enforcement of highway travel regula- 
tions, to a degree we have not seen here- 
tofore. I believe that most States are 
desirous of avoiding such a situation. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee does not know how the Fed- 
eral Government could quickly bring 
about uniformity in weight and dimen- 
sional limitations, except through enact- 
ment of a Federal statute providing such 
limitations as Federal law. That would 
place the Federal Government in the 
position of exercising police power upon 
the roads within our various States. The 
committee regarded this step as repug- 
nant. We did not propose any such step. 

As I have said to the Senator, I read- 
ily acknowledge that the provisions we 
have recommended may be inadequate in 
some respects, but we think it is vastly 
preferable to doing nothing at all. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor also recognize that the standard 
sought to be imposed is nonuniform, and 
would permit 1 State to secure match- 
ing funds for its interstate highway mile- 
age on a 90-10 basis, on conditions un- 
der which another State would be re- 
fused the opportunity to accept such 
funds? 

Mr. GORE. In the case of the 14 
States with weight limitations above the 
standards recommended by the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, it would operate to permit States 
with limits above those of other States to 
obtain these funds 

Mr. HOLLAND. And would deny to 
the other 34 States the right to obtain 
the same Federal help on a 90-10 basis 
for the construction of their interstate 
mileage, if in the wisdom—or unwis- 
dom—of their legislatures, they should 
raise their now existing limits to the 
limits of the 14 States, or any of them, 
which are above the standards set by the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. 

Mr. GORE. That is true; and the 
committee reached that decision after 
due deliberation. We did not wish to 
bring to the Senate a repressive measure. 
We did not wish to bring to the Senate 
a provision which would require States 
to roll back their laws. As one member 
of the committee, I would hope that the 
States now permitting weights and di- 
mensions above those standards would 
recognize that it is in the interest of the 
State, in the interest of the motor ve- 
hicle transportation industry, and cer- 
tainly in the interest of preserving good 
roads, to roll back their laws to the 
standards. I inquire of the Senator just 
how he would propose that we bring 
about national uniformity with respect 
to weights and measures. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida has made no recommendation 
along that line, except that the subject 
be studied, and that the States be ap- 
prised of the fact that it is being studied 
and that the Congress has in mind going 
into a field which we would very re- 
luctantly enter. The Senator from Flor- 
ida thinks that would bring more pres- 
sure to bear than would the enactment 
of a law which would permit 14 States to 
receive Federal money on terms which 
we now believe, from the best informa- 
tion we have, to be unsound terms. 
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Mr. GORE. I am sure the Senate 
would give very careful consideration to 
an amendment, offered by the Senator 
from Florida, which attached to the use 
of the funds the condition that all States 
comply with the standards of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials. I would not be in a position to vote 
for the amendment, but I am not sure 
that I would be entirely out of sympathy 
with it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. The 
Senator from Florida would not offer 
such an amendment, because he does not 
believe the present state of the facts and 
the present state of the law permit the 
working out of anything in this field 
which would be fair as between the 
States. The Senator from Florida fur- 
ther believes that the admission of his 
friend the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee, to the effect that the provi- 
sion under discussion is inadequate and 
nonuniform as between States generally 
rather clearly proves that it cannot be 
fair in its present form. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether the Senator from Florida would 
change his word “admission” to “ac- 
knowledgment.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am perfectly willing 
to change the statement to read that the 
Senator from Tennessee acknowledges or 
concedes. The effect is the same. The 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
pursues a fine objective, and in so doing 
admits or concedes or acknowledges the 
two facts which I believe prevent the 
legislation from being sound; namely, 
that it is inadequate to do what he wants 
it to do and, second, that it is nonuni- 
form as between the States, recognizing 
as he does, that that leaves us in the 
position of granting sums of money to 
certain States in which, under this pro- 
vision in the bill, there is grave doubt 
whether the money would be wisely ex- 
pended. 

Mr. GORE, It is precisely upon that 
illogical premise—if I may respectfully 
describe it as such—that I believe my 
able friend perhaps trips himself in an 
unusual manner. He says, first, that the 
measure is inadequate. He criticizes the 
measure because it does not provide a 
perfect cure to all the ills. Because it 
does not provide a perfect cure to all the 
ills, he says we should not undertake to 
provide any cure at all, or to do anything 
at all, because we do not do all that is 
necessary to be done. I am unable to 
follow the Senator there. 

I believe there is a very grave problem 
involved. I do not believe that the pro- 
vision recommended by the committee is 
a perfect solution. However, I do not 
think we can ignore the problem merely 
because we are unable to recommend a 
perfect solution. Nor do I think we can 
abstain from attempting to do something 
merely on the ground that we cannot 
do a perfect job at the present time. It 
seems to me that, on the contrary, now is 
the time to give warning to the States. 
Now is the time to let them know that 
Congress is giving very careful consider- 
ation to this problem, and that it has 
directed the Secretary of Commerce to 
proceed with these exhaustive tests and 
to transmit to Congress his findings and 
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recommendations in order that Congress 
may attain some uniformity and safe- 
guard the people’s investment. 

Meanwhile, however, unless Congress 
does take some acton, the horse may be 
out of the barn. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Meanwhile, if I un- 
derstand the situation, we will be making 
grants to 14 States on terms which we 
would deny to any of the other 34 States 
if they tried to claim them on those 
terms, and on terms which they say are 
so high that they are fearful of the 
soundness of the investment being made. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether the Senator from Florida would 
yield so that I may ask the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee some questions, 
provided the Senator from Florida does 
not lose thereby the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. With that under- 
standing, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from Flor- 
ida has commented on some dangers 
which may come about because of a lack 
of uniformity, and the Senator from 
Tennessee has pointed out that a warn- 
ing is being given to the various States. 

I am advised it is more than a warn- 
ing so far as the State of Nevada is con- 
cerned. The proposal made, if enacted, 
would practically put the whole trucking 
industry in Nevada out of business. I 
say that because in the State of Nevada 
there is no statute with respect to 
weights and lengths. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that the State 
of California has a height limitation of 
13 feet, 6 inches, and a length limitation 
of 60 feet. The recommended AASHO 
standard is a height of 12 feet, 6 inches, 
and a length of 50 feet. In Utah the 
height limitation is 14 feet, and the 
length limitation is 60 feet. 

If a truck leaves Utah and enters 
Nevada, how does it comply with the pro- 
visions of section 2 (d)? 

Mr. GORE. Section 2 (d) does not in 
and of itself create or provide any limits. 
I believe the Senator has pointed to a 
very real problem, to wit, where a State 
now does not have a limitation on height 
or length. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And which—if I may 
interject—has trucks that go freely over 
the border eastward into Utah and west- 
ward and southward into California, and 
most of whose business must go in one 
direction or another. 

Mr. BIBLE. I use the example be- 
cause the State of Nevada has for many 
years attempted to bring itself into uni- 
formity with western State associations, 
State highway engineering officials, and 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, but the State has not en- 
acted legislation because of the diver- 
gence between the limitations imposed 
by the State of Utah and the State of 
California, to use two examples. 

The same thing is true with respect to 
the States of Arizona, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. They also have 
different height and length limitations. 

I should like to know what would hap- 
pen to Nevada’s requests for interstate 
funds if it has no statute on that point. 
If it must fall back on the AASHO meas- 
urements, it cannot permit any trucks to 
come into Nevada from New Mexico or 
Oregon, for example. 
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Mr, GORE. It would appear to me 
that there is no problem at all, because 
so long as the State maintains its present 
law it can fully comply. Nevada has no 
law. All it needs to do is to continue in 
that category. 

Mr. BIBLE. Is the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee willing to have 
that fact spelled out in the law, so that 
there will be no question about it? 

Mr. GORE. I believe it is already 
spelled out in the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Will the Senator point 
to that provision? 

Mr. GORE. I refer the Senator to 
page 7 of the bill. I read as follows: 

(d) No funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year by this section shall 
be apportioned to any State within the 
boundaries of which the National System of 
Interstate Highways may lawfully be used 
by vehicles with any dimension or with 
weight in excess of the greater of (1) the 
maximum corresponding dimensions or max- 
imum corresponding weight permitted for 
vehicles using the public highways of such 
State under laws in effect in such State on 
May 1, 1955. 


That is the answer to the Senator’s 
question. All that Nevada need do is to 
keep its legislature out of session or keep 
it from doing anything in that regard. 

Mr. BIBLE. Why not provide that in 
the event there is no law, alternative 
No. 2 does not apply? Some people in 
my State are fearful that alternative 
No. 2 would apply. 

Mr. GORE. I know that some people 
are disturbed about it. However, in line 
16 the bill reads: 


In excess of the greater of— 


Alternative 1 or alternative 2. I have 
read alternative 1. No. 2 spells out the 
standards recommended by the Ameri- 
vege Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials. 

Mr. BIBLE. Nevada has no law on 
height. California provides a height of 
13 feet 6 inches. The maximum recom- 
mended by AASHO is 12 feet 6 inches. 

Mr. GORE. So long as Nevada main- 
tains its present law, it compiles fully 
with this section. If the State of Nevada 
has no limit on height, and if it does not 
enact any law on that point, it complies 
fully with the provisions of this bill. I 
must concede that here again is another 
example of a situation in which this bill, 
if enacted, may not bring about uni- 
formity. . However, it certainly does not 
enforce uniformity, and that is what the 
committee refused to do. We did not 
want to attempt, certainly not at this 
stage, to enforce a national uniform 
code on weights and sizes of vehicles. 
It may become necessary to do so after 
the tests are completed, unless there is 
cooperation and compliance with the 
provisions of the bill. I personally hope 
it will not be necessary. 
~ Does that answer the Senator’s ques- 

on? 

Mr. BIBLE. I think it partially an- 
swers it. I am not so much worried 
about the warning as about the legal- 
istic facts which may be presented. 

I thank the Senator from Florida for 
yielding to me for asking questions of 
the Senator from Tennessee, I wish to 
be abundantly assured that if the bill 
becomes law there will be no problem 
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about Nevada’s failure to have a law on 
the question of height and length pre- 
cluding her from receiving funds. 

Mr. GORE. I point out that in line 
19 the language reads “under laws in 
effect in such State.” The provision is 
not limited to specific dimensional law; 
it does not specify weight law; it refers 
to laws in effect in such States. As I un- 
derstand, a truck height corresponding 
to that which is legal in California is 
now legal in the State of Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is correct. But 
there is no law on that particular subject. 

Mr. GORE. I cannot see how Ne- 
vada’s right would be jeopardized in the 
situation stated by the Senator. 

Mr. BIBLE. I will say to the Senator 
that it would be embarrassing for me to 
go home and discover that funds for 
irterstate roads are no longer available. 
Certainly the authority can be spelled 
out in this particular provision of the 
bill. 

Mr. GORE. That is my interpretation 
of it. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator very 
much for his answers to my questions, 
and I thank the Senator from Florida 
for his indulgence. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very glad to 
have the Senator participate in the col- 
loquy, because I think we are all trying 
to bring out the rough points in the 
proposed legislation, of which there are 
manifestly many. 

The next point I had marked for 
question I shall not go into, because I 
think it has been taken care of by the 
amendment striking out the language 
concerning advertising signs within 500 
feet on each side of the right-of-way. 
Has not that been entirely eliminated 
from the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Yes; it has been. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is another 
point which I should like to go into be- 
fore the Senate takes a recess, and there 
are still others which I may want to ex- 
plore in the morning. 

I now refer to section 17 of the bill, 
page 20, concerning provisions of the 
Davis-Bacon Act, with which, of course, 
the Senator is completely familiar, which 
would be made applicable to highway 
projects in the national system of inter- 
State highways, that is, construction 
projects on the interstate system in every 
State. By way of a preface to my re- 
marks I should like to say that while 
I can see how any earnest Senator would 
want to extend to the provisions of the 
Davis-Bacon Act to those who work with 
their hands under public contracts; but 
I personally feel that we are now talking 
about a field of public works in which the 
provision is completely inapplicable as a 
matter of practicality, and to my way of 
thinking we would simply be loading 
down the program with an unsound and 
unworkable provision. 

I will say to the distinguished Senator 
that in my 4 years as chief executive of 
my own State, to which the Senator has 
been kind enough to refer, we had to 
build a great many roads. It was in time 
of war, and we had to build a great many 
of them under force account because 
contractors could not be interested at 
that time. 
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We built nearly all the overseas high- 
way to Key West under force account. 
From my observation during that ex- 
perience, and in the State legislature, 
and since I have been a Member of the 
Senate, I have felt that work on road 
projects is peculiarly not adaptable to the 
provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act, 
which requires a level of pay the same 
as that which prevails in the same or 
similar industries in the neighborhood, 
and it also applies the weekly and hour- 
ly limitations which the pending bill 
would provide, and the overtime limita- 
tions. 

For instance, let us assume a con- 
tractor begins rolling a section of road 
and it begins to rain, it rains a while 
and then lets up a while, then rains a 
while and again lets up for a while. He 
has his road materials hot and moving, 
and there is no way for him to shut off 
for the day. There is no employee of his 
who would think of wanting to quit at 
that time. The employees would keep 
right on, if necessary, until midnight or 
for such time as was necessary to get 
the job completed. When it comes to 
esprit de corps, few organizations which 
have come under my observation com- 
pare in the loyalty to employers and in 
the feeling of friendliness between em- 
ployers and employees which exists in 
this particular field. Here they are, out 
on the road somewhere, building some- 
thing that is very worthwhile from the 
standpoint of the development of the 
area. They are joint adventurers in it, 
and they will do their utmost to bring 
about the desired result. 

It is not proper to put a business of 
that type under the hazard of having 
applied to it wages and hours which may 
obtain at some other point, in another 
direction. That is what would confront 
us, for instance, in the length of the in- 
terstate system in north Florida between 
Jacksonville and Pensacola, or is what 
would happen on the length of the high- 
way between Jacksonville and Miami, 
between Miami and Orlando, or between 
Miami and Tampa. It is all impractical. 
Such provision has been omitted as a 
result of sound decisions made in this 
field by committees ever since we have 
had a Federal-aid road program. 

So far as I am concerned, I am very 
strongly opposed to the continuation of 
this provision of the Davis-Bacon Act in 
the bill. I have supported the extension 
of such a provision as this with regard 
to ordinary Federal construction, such 
as the construction of public buildings, 
and I have supported a State law which is 
known as the “little Bacon-Davis Act,” 
applied to certain State structures with- 
in the State of Florida. But I see so 
much difference between ordinary build- 
ing construction and highway construc- 
tion that I feel obliged to state my anx- 
iety and concern at the inclusion of this 
provision, and my desire to eliminate it. 

Perhaps the Senator from Tennessee 
would care to comment upon the pro- 
vision and why it was included. I have 
read the report very carefully. One of 
the portions of the report which I 
thought was almost entitled to a smile 
was that wherein it is said that we are 
not going to confine the operation of 
the law to secondary roads because they 
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often are away from civilization. There 
is no place that goes farther away from 
civilization than do many of the 
stretches of the interstate system, be- 
cause they run clear across our Nation 
and through remote areas. So it seems 
to me that the justification in the report 
for this provision is very slight. Cer- 
tainly, it is not conclusive or satisfac- 
tory from my viewpoint. 

Does the Senator from Tennessee feel 
2 this provision should remain in the 
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Mr. GORE. First, in my opinion, the 
provision is not vital to a good highway 
bill. Regardless of whether the provi- 
sion applying the Davis-Bacon proce- 
dure to the interstate highway project 
remains in the bill or is deleted, we will 
nevertheless have an excellent, vigorous 
highway program as a result of the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one incidental 
question? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that if 
applicable anywhere, this provision 
would be more nearly applicable to the 
urban system than to the interstate 
system? 

Mr. GORE. That may well be, and 
I will come to that point in a moment. 
However, I have said that the provision 
is not necessary in order to have a sound 
highway program; and to some extent 
it may be regarded as extraneous to a 
highway program. Nevertheless, I think 
it is a wise and just provision. 

Everything the Senator has said about 
the start of a project, about the rain 
coming, and so forth, can also be said 
of an airport project or of the construc- 
tion of a hospital under the Hill-Burton 
Act. 

The Davis-Bacon Act applies to both 
types of projects. It applies also to 
lease-purchase projects. 

The committee first considered an 
amendment to apply the Davis-Bacon 
procedure to all projects on Federal-aid 
highways. I took the position, and 
eventually the majority of the committee 
also took the position, that we ought not 
apply the Davis-Bacon procedure to 
projects in which the Federal Govern- 
ment was making only 50 percent of the 
investment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What about projects 
like forest highways, highways in the 
public lands and national parks, and 
parkways, where the Federal Govern- 
ment pays 100 percent of the cost? 

Mr. GORE. That brings us to the sec- 
ond standard which the committee 
sought to follow, namely, that those 
projects are almost exclusively far re- 
moved, not from civilization—I think the 
Senator from Florida was interpreting 
the report liberally when he used the 
word civilization“ but far removed 
from industrial centers and large mu- 
nicipal centers, where, to a great extent, 
labor indigenous to the area would be 
used. It may already apply in those in- 
stances. 

At any rate, the committee did not feel 
that in this act it should apply the Davis- 
Bacon procedure to the rural roads. 
Neither did it believe the Davis-Bacon 
procedure should be applied to projects 
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in which the Federal Government met 
only 50 percent of the cost. 

However, the committee reached the 
conclusion, not unanimously concurred 
in, but agreed to by a majority, that un- 
less the Davis-Bacon procedure could be 
applied to projects in which the Federal 
Government made 90 percent of the in- 
vestment, then the Davis-Bacon Act 
might as well be repealed. Perhaps we 
were going a little far in reaching that 
conclusion. Perhaps I have overstated 
the feeling of the committee. 

But we felt, first, that the Federal 
Government had the Davis-Bacon Act 
and was applying it to all purely Federal 
projects, unless there are exceptions 
which I do not now have in mind, and 
to many other projects in which we were 
making only part of the investment. 

Second, we were undertaking a pro- 
gram of interstate highway construction 
in which the Federal Government would 
be making 90 percent of the investment. 

Third, for the most part, contracts on 
the interstate system would be under- 
taken by large contractors and large con- 
tractor organizations, which perhaps 
would not have great difficulty in com- 
plying with this provision. 

Those are the reasons, as I understand 
them, which actuated the committee in 
making this recommendation and re- 
porting the provision to the Senate. I 
shall support its retention. Frankly, I 
would not want the provision to en- 
danger the passage of the bill. I think 
the bill is more vital than the pro- 
vision. I think, however, that the provi- 
sion is just and wise. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to read for the 
Recorp that portion of the report to 
which I referred, because I think the 
wording of it is somewhat between the 
position first taken by the Senator from 
Tennessee and the position he may have 
taken in answer to my question. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator from 
Florida smile when he comes to the word 
“civilization”? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not believe we 
have that word to consider, 

Here is the wording: 

It is believed that the provisions should 
apply to projects on the Interstate System, 
but that some difficulty might be experienced 
should the provisions apply to the Federal- 
aid primary and secondary projects, many of 
which are located in rural and isolated areas. 


Mr. GORE. I live in a rural, somewhat 
isolated area, but I have had a little con- 
tact with civilization. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee realizes, 
as I do, that this provision is not neces- 
sary to the enactment of an excellent 
bill. What I am trying to do is to get 
the bill in such shape that I can support 
it as readily as the Senator from Tennes- 
see is now supporting it. 

Secondly, the provision is highly ques- 
tionable, because it goes into a new field, 
from which the Federal Government has 
heretofore steadfastly abstained from 
entering, even as to 100 percent paid 
projects, projects constructed wholly 
with Federal funds, either on force ac- 
count or under contract. My under- 
standing is that the Federal Govern- 
ment has completely abstained from 
entering this field for the reasons which 
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T recited a few minutes ago, and I believe 
they are sound reasons, which make the 
highway-construction business so diffi- 
cult to regiment in the way that most 
industrial and building businesses can be 
regimented. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe exactly as 
does the Senator from Tennessee. I 
want to support the provision, but I 
would be willing to agree to some kind 
of compromise. Would the Senator be 
satisfied if the language were to provide 
for the prevailing wage in the individual 
States through which the interstate sys- 
tem goes? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That would be better, 
of course, I may say to the distinguished 
Senator. I think when it comes to ap- 
plying that kind of provision every time, 
and trying to regiment a business which 
simply cannot be regimented in the way 
a factory can be 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator should 
not be surprised at the Government regi- 
menting, because the Government is 
regimenting every day in the week. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; but we do not 
have to assist the Government in its 
effort in the way some officials of the 
Government extend regimentation to 
ever more fields. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But I believe this pro- 
vision will not do anything more than 
to try to give to the human beings who 
work for contractors on Federal high- 
ways, and who are making plenty of 
money out of their contracts, at least a 
living wage. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly join with 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico in the feeling that those who 
work on highway projects should earn a 
living wage, but my own observation is 
that the contractors are looking for the 
best men; and that a man who is lazy or 
noncooperative or disloyal cannot stay 
long with a contractor or with a State, 
if that State is building on force account. 
The highest degree of loyalty, coopera- 
tion, and satisfaction with the wage rate 
being paid should be required of a man 
who works on the building of public 
roads. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; but a contractor 
is out to make a profit; and I am for 
that. He is entitled to a legitimate 
profit, yes; but not at the expense of 
human suffering. A contractor is like 
anyone else. If he can get a loyal, effi- 
cient man to work for 40 cents an hour 
instead of 80 cents an hour, he will do it. 

But if the Federal Government is to 
pay 90 cents out of every dollar toward 
the construction of a highway, I cannot 
see any reason why Congress, in passing 
this bill cannot include in the bill a pro- 
vision that one who labors, who toils, 
who will not make a profit, but who is 
actually going to construct the road, 
should receive a fair wage, and nothing 
more. 

We love to brag—oh, how we brag— 
about the American standard of living. 
But the American standard of living is 
dependent upon our ability to maintain 
it. Ifa contractor pays a wage that will 
not permit his employees to maintain 
the American standard of living, how 
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will the American standard of living be 
maintained? 

Our only reason for including the pro- 
vision was our desire to have a fair wage 
paid in every State; but I think an 
amendment can be drawn by which we 
can provide that the States shall fix what 
the minimum standard of wages shall be 
within their jurisdicaion. Let Florida 
control her minimum wages; let New 
Mexico control hers; let the other States 
control theirs—so long as we recognize 
the particular problem. That is what 
we had in mind. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That kind of pro- 
vision certainly would be preferable to 
the present provision of the bill, and I 
shall be glad to study any amendment 
which the distinguished Senator may 
prepare. 

Mr. President, I have other questions 
to ask about the proposed act, but it is 
now 6 o'clock. I appreciate the atten- 
tion of the Senators who have stayed 
here this overlong period this afternoon. 
I hope we can eliminate some three or 
four provisions of the bill, and then pass 
the bill in such form that we can get a 
resounding majority for it. 

I may say that I am not unmindful 
of the fact that the administration has 
a bill in the Senate. I was privileged 
to know the contents of that bill, along 
with other Senators, prior to its intro- 
duction. 

I think a very real service was per- 
formed in the suggestions made that the 
interstate system was being neglected. 
Senators may remember that I was the 
author of the first proposal in the Senate 
committee to put $50 million a year into 
this field exclusively, and we wrote it into 
the Senate bill, though it was reduced to 
$25 million in the House. I believe it 
was in 1950 that I proposed separate 
treatment of the interstate system, apart 
from the other three systems, 

Senators will also remember that I 
supported ardently the effort by which 
we raised the amount to $175 million 
in the last Federal aid proposal. I was 
very strongly of the feeling that we 
should go even further. 

I certainly want to have a measure 
I can not only vote for but feel is a 
culmination of an effort which I at least 
had some part in starting. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to point to one 
other step for which the Senator was 
largely responsible. It was last year 
that for the first time Congress raised 
the Federal share of the cost of inter- 
state highways to 60 percent. The Sena- 
tor offered that amendment in the Public 
Works Committee. If he will recall, I 
was the junior Senator on the committee 
at that time, and the vote was tied, and 
when my turn to vote was reached I 
voted with the distinguished Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
‘Tennessee is correct. I am glad he has 
reminded me of that. It was his vote, 
standing with my own, which had been 
cast earlier, and with the votes of 4 or 5 
other Senators who felt as we did, that 
made it possible to have the 60-40 pro- 
gram which is now in the law. I am 
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proud to have been the author of that 
amendment. 

Certainly I want this bill to come up 
for further consideration, on a final 
reading, in such shape that I can support 
it heartily. I favor it over the admin- 
istration bill in certain respects. 

I do not like at all the provisions of 
the administration bill relative to toll 
roads and relative to roads already 
constructed. 

I am doubtful of the policy of the ad- 
ministration bill in connection with is- 
suance of bonds and the creation of an 
Authority which would be just another 
Authority—with quite a bit of power, by 
the way—which would enter the picture. 
I doubt very seriously if it would be an 
improvement over the situation in which 
the Bureau of Public Roads has been the 
effective administrative agency insofar 
as the Federal Government is concerned. 

I doubt the effectiveness of some other 
provisions in the bill. For instance, I 
think it is unwise for us to try to antici- 
pate a 10-year program at one time. 
In the Federal-aid program we have 
always heretofore confined our thinking 
either to 2 or 3 years, but not more, with 
the thought that Congress should re- 
serve authority to itself, with full power 
to review or extend or change any pro- 
vision which it might feel should be 
changed, without doing violence to con- 
tractors, the State, the general public, 
organizations like the AAA, and so forth, 
all of whom have such concern in this 
field. I doubt the wisdom of a fixed 10- 
year program. 

I particularly doubt the wisdom of 
that part of the administration bill 
which would encumber, by a bond issue, 
the proceeds, so far as they can be fore- 
seen at this time, of all the Federal tax 
receipts in this field—gasoline and other 
taxes—without allowing any increase at 
all for a period of 30 years. 

In other words, I see many things in 
the program which bears the name of 
the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee, which I prefer over the admin- 
istration bill, and I have just related a 
few of them; but there are some stum- 
bling blocks for me in the Senator's bill, 
of which I have mentioned, I think, 3 
this afternoon, and 1 of which has been 
removed. I hope we can get the bill in 
such shape that we can all heartily 
support it, not merely Senators on this 
side of the aisle, but Senators on the 
other side of the aisle as well, realizing 
that we cannot, at one sitting, do a 10- 
year or a 30-year job, and that it is much 
wiser to do the job over the term of 5 
years, as the Senator has suggested, so 
that we will have a right to review and 
extend it at the end of that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was 
absent from the Chamber at the time 
the Senator was discussing the objec- 
tions to the bill as he saw them. I un- 
derstand he disapproves of the bill as it 
Was reported, one of the objections be- 
ing to the provision which related to 
advertising. Will the Senator enlighten 
me as to the other specific objections to 
the bill? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I mentioned one of 
them while the Senator was present on 
the floor, and one while the Senator was 
absent. One of them was the provision 
which is section 2 (d), for the applica- 
tion of standards, of a sort, though non- 
uniform, and not adequate to meet the 
problem, The second was the provision 
which was already been eliminated, and 
which I am glad is eliminated, relative to 
advertising within a zone of 500 feet on 
each side of the highway. The third I 
have mentioned was the inclusion of the 
application of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Since the Senator has raised the ques- 
tion, I have no disposition to hold back 
until tomorrow morning. I shall be glad 
to place in the Recorp my thoughts as to 
the other provisions which cause me 
concern, so that there will be no surprise 
on that point at all in the morning. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I covet the support of the 
Senator, and I wish to call his attention 
to the fact that whether the Davis-Bacon 
provision remains in the bill or is 
stricken, it is a minor point in the bill, 
vastly inferior in importance to the vig- 
orous highway improvement and con- 
struction program encompassed in the 
bill. Though we shall hope to win the 
Senator’s consent as to all of the provi- 
sions, I am hopeful, in the event the bill 
does not conform exactly to his liking, 
that he will resolve some of his doubts 
on some of the minor points and give 
us the support which I know in his heart 
he really desires to give. And I wish to 
thank him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the warm invitation of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee—which is the way 
I interpret what he has said. 

Let me state the other two matters I 
had in mind. First of all, it is proposed 
that the Federal Government pay up to 
50 percent of the cost of relocating util- 
ity facilities. This provision would not 
apply to States where the State law per- 
mits that to be done. I pointed out that 
a great many States already have such a 
law; and the other States can have such 
a law if they desire to have it. But let 
me read from the bill the provision re- 
garding the payment which would be 
made: 

Whenever under the laws or practice of 
the State where the project is being con- 
structed the entire relocation cost is required 
to be borne by the utility. 


In other words, regardless of whether 
the State law permits it, or even if the 
State law does not permit it generally 
because the right-of-way is held only 
by sufferance, it is held here that such 
payment shall be made with these funds, 
notwithstanding the State law and not- 
withstanding the preference of the State 
to have these funds go into the mileage 
of the interstate highway system 
rather than into the relocation of util- 
ities in such a way as to controvert the 
provision of State law. I feel that such 
a provision is quite unwise. 

In this instance, all the provisions 
which I regard as unwise are those which 
tend to perpetuate Federal control. I 
am very much averse to writing Federal 
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control into the program, which has been 
a fine one primarily because of the in- 
dependence of action which has been 
left to the States. The Federal Goy- 
ernment has simply been a contributor. 
I know of no finer group of men in the 
States than the professional engineers 
who head the State highway depart- 
ments; and I may say the same, gener- 
ally speaking, of those on the policy level 
in the State highway departments. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida give us 
an idea of how he believes this par- 
ticular provision with respect to re- 
muneration of utilities in case their 
property is taken away should read? 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, let me say that 
if it is vested property, the courts do 
not permit such property to be taken 
without having proper reimbursement 
made. 

The question arises chiefiy where 
there is no sound and supportable prop- 
erty right, and where the utility is lo- 
cated on the right-of-way only by suf- 
ferance. If there is a property right 
and if there is interference between the 
public right and the property right, as 
the Senator from Missouri well knows, 
the property right may not be taken, 
even for public-road purposes, without 
due process of law and without the pay- 
ment of adequate compensation. 

The States know what is going on, 
Mr. President. ‘The officials of the State 
highway departments know perfectly 
well what is going on. In my State they 
know that in California, under a differ- 
ent set of laws, reimbursement is being 
made for utility relocations, and the 
amounts thus paid are deductible from 
that State’s part of the Federal-road- 
program funds. 

So the legislature of my State, having 
had that matter called repeatedly to its 
attention, and knowing that the State 
needs new road mileage, has insisted 
that such reimbursement for utility re- 
location shall not be made from the Fed- 
eral funds for the interstate road sys- 
tem. Instead, the legislature has de- 
cided that it will leave the situation in 
such a way that in a case in which re- 
imbursement must be made—as it must 
be, if a vested property right is taken— 
reimbursement in full will be made by 
the State, rather than by using the Fed- 
eral-interstate-highway-system funds, 
and thus diminishing the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to the interstate 
system. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
wili the Senator from Florida yield for 
a further question? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In a case where 
a utility had gone to the expense of 
erecting poles and wires, and thus would 
lose all benefit of that expense if it had 
to erect them elsewhere, would the Sen- 
ator from Florida believe the utility 
should be reimbursed, regardless of 
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whether it had been given a right-of- 
way? 

Mr. HOLLAND. My very deep con- 
viction on that point is that the matter 
should be left to the States, or to the 
municipalities, when such cases arise 
within the municipalities. If a prop- 
erty right exists, we know perfectly well 
that under both Federal law and State 
law, reimbursement must be made if 
a property right is taken. We believe 
it improper for the Federal Government 
to provide—and now I am quoting from 
the bill whenever under the laws or 
practice of the State where the project 
is being constructed the entire reloca- 
tion cost is required to be borne by the 
utility,” if there is a contrary provision 
of State law which states the wishes of 
the people of the State, according to 
their wisdom. In that event, the con- 
tribution of the Federal Government to 
the State, for the purpose of road con- 
struction, would be reduced up to 50 per- 
cent of the amount of the payment, re- 
gardless of whether a property right 
existed in such case, and regardless of 
whether the property right, if taken 
away, would have to be reimbursed for, 
under court order. 

Let me say that the Senator from Mis- 
souri has brought up a case which is 
worthy of consideration. 

In some instances poles have been lo- 
cated along the highway right-of-way as 
a matter of sufferance. In such cases 
the poles must be removed. I may say 
that the States must be very zealous to 
safeguard any existing property rights. 

But even if no property right exists, 
the utility company concerned will not 
suffer, inasmuch as it is entitled to fix 
its rates on a scale which will permit it 
to make a profit. So far as I know—and 
certainly this is true in my State—the 
regulatory bodies recognize such a cost 
as a legitimate one to be figured and re- 
flected in the appropriate rates. 

Of course, consideration must be given 
to the fact that such rates must be borne 
by those who live in the area in ques- 
tion. They are the ones who are best 
served by the facilities which are in- 
stalled. Regardless of whether such 
cases arise in Florida or in Missouri or in 
any other State, I wish to say that I be- 
lieve greater justice would be done by 
having the utility customers respond by 
paying slightly higher rates, rather than 
by having the Federal Government im- 
pose increased taxes on all of us, to undo 
the will of the State. That is what I do 
not wish to have done. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In the opinion of 
the Senator from Florida, if a State de- 
cided it would not reimburse a utility 
for the loss of its property, could not the 
loss be expressed in increased utility 
rates, so that the loss would be borne by 
the consumers who would have to pay 
the higher rates which would be allowed 
for the particular electric current or 
other utility service provided? Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let us say that if 
the State would not allow reimburse- 
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ment, or if the State, under State law, 
could not allow it, that would be the 
case. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Furthermore, al- 
though, it may be strange to relate, it is 
true that several of the instances in 
which this matter has been called to my 
attention have occurred where munci- 
pal utilities were the ones affected, and 
where those receiving the advantage 
were the ones who owned the utilities 
and were being served by them, regard- 
less of whether the utility concerned was 
an electrical system, a water system, a 
gas system, or some other utility system. 

It seems to me that if complaint is to 
be made in such cases because of allega- 
tions that those who are served are re- 
quired to pay rates which, in their 
opinion, are too high, then their remedy 
is, and should be, no farther away from 
them than their State legislature. I 
would not wish them to feel that they 
would have to appeal to the Congress of 
the United States, inasmuch as the va- 
rious States approach this matter in so 
many different ways, and inasmuch as it 
is very difficult to reach a common de- 
nominator, whereas by local legislation, 
enacted by the State senators and rep- 
resentatives, the situation could easily 
be taken care of. 

It seems to me it is somewhat in the 
nature of an imposition on good nature 
to expect the Members of the United 
States Congress—upon whose shoulders 
so many other burdens fall, and who 
have gone into this question during three 
sessions prior to this one, and who are at- 
tempting to strike a strong blow in sup- 
port of the defense and security of the 
Nation, in terms of the interstate high- 
way system—to go into this question, 
which can so clearly be completely taken 
care of back home. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The fifth matter I 
wish to mention—and I have already 
discussed it with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore]—is the proposal, un- 
der section 12 of Senate bill 1048, to in- 
crease the mileage of the interstate sys- 
tem from 40,000 to 42,500. 

One of the finest provisions of the leg- 
islation to give aid for the primary roads 
was the one requiring the setting up in 
each State of a system prescribing 
how that should be done, and then pro- 
viding that until 90 percent of the mile- 
age of the system in any particular State 
was constructed, there could be no addi- 
tions to the system. 

I will not say that that is precisely 
what we ought to have here, but I will 
say that if we begin this legislation with 
a force play under which we jump the 
Mileage from 40,000, which was the fig- 
ure set in 1944, when we are getting 
well under way, to 42,500, with full 
knowledge of the fact that already a 
group of bills are in the hopper to put 
new roads in this system, and with full 
knowledge of the fact that it is a good 
American custom for the chamber of 
commerce and everyone else to go out 
and fight for anything good they think 
any other community might have, we 
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can expect a succession of drives for 
increased mileage and for increased rec- 
ognition in this field. 

It is my deliberate judgment that the 
wise course would be to leave the mileage 
at 40,000. There are still available some 
2,400 or 2,600 miles of undesignated 
mileage within the 40,000 total. 

We should leave the mileage at 40,000 
and hedge the provision around with 
some protection against the drive which 
has only started. If Senators think this 
drive has force, imagine what it will be 
like when some of the 90-10 construc- 
tion gets underway, and community A 
has it, and a neighboring community 30 
miles away, of the same size and nature, 
does not have it. How anxious it will be 
to get into the interstate system. I can 
see confusion and difficulty, and all kinds 
of real trouble in connection with that 
point. 

So, rather than extend the welcoming 
hand to increases, rather than increase 
the mileage from 40,000 to 42,500, with- 
out hedging it about with any restric- 
tions whatever, my feeling is that it 
would be wiser to keep the mileage at 
40,000 and throw certain restrictions 
around it. 

If the committee feels that the figure 
should be not less than 42,500, in order 
that the new figure may not be inter- 
preted as being an open invitation to 
communities, States, and people to ask 
for additional mileage in the interstate 
system, by all means the mileage agreed 
upon should be hedged around with con- 
ditions which would make it impossible 
for a long period of time for new mileage 
to be added to the system—that is, new 
mileage above any figure stated in the 
bill. 


Mr. President, I have taken much more 
time than I had intended. I have un- 
burdened my heart with respect to the 
things which were troubling me about 
the bill of the Senator from Tennessee. 
Some were of major concern, and some 
of not such great concern, but all of 
them have caused me anxiety. Each of 
them is reflected in my mail in one way 
or another—some by large amounts of 
mail, as in the case of the Bacon-Davis 
Act point, and in the case of the advertis- 
ing question, which have already been 
handled. To a lesser degree, some other 
points are represented by only a few 
letters. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, first I 
wish to thank the Senator from Florida 
for his probing analysis of the bill on 
which we have worked since early in 
February. Undoubtedly we could not 
bring to the floor a bill which would be 
entirely satisfactory to everyone. It is 
certainly characteristic of the nature of 
the Senator from Florida to examine all 
proposed legislation carefully, but par- 
ticularly highway legislation. I have 
previously stated, perhaps no Member of 
this body has contributed more greatly 
to the cause of good highways, particu- 
larly interstate highways, than has the 
able senior Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I take it from what the 
Senator from Florida has said that the 
bill does contain many strong points 
which appeal to him; and for that we are 
grateful. 
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I wish to comment briefly, even though 
the hour is late, upon the point he raises 
with respect to increasing the interstate 
mileage. 

First, I remind the Senator that the 
country has undergone vast growth and 
development, and that vast shifts of 
population have taken place since 1944. 
The growth has been particularly rapid 
with respect to our municipal centers. 
There have been created new municipal 
centers unknown in 1944, which are now 
populous centers. I cite only one; 
namely, Oak Ridge, Tenn. A few years 
ago it was a wooded mountain. Today 
it is a rather large city; that is, large by 
my standards. 

The Senator from Florida referred to 
the fact that there remain 2,400 miles of 
undesignated mileage. That is correct. 
2,400 miles of the 40,000 limitation are 
undesignated. However, those 2,400 
miles have been reserved for urban by- 
passes, circumferential routes, through 
routes, and interconnections. 

Our municipal growth, particularly 
suburban development, has been so great 
that in the opinion of the committee 
those 2,400 miles are wholly inadequate 
to meet the demands of urban needs. 

In addition, some 3 or 4 State capitals 
are not as yet connected by interstate 
highways. As the Senator knows, that 
was one of the stated objectives in the 
act which created the designation of in- 
terstate highways. 

The committee was very conservative 
in arriving at the recommendation of 
42,500. We could perhaps with equal 
justification have gone further—perhaps 
to 48,000 miles. The committee recog- 
nizes the cogency of the observation of 
the senior Senator from Florida. There 
will be increasing demand for interstate 
designation due to the 90-10 contribution 
by the Federal Government. The Con- 
gress must meet that test when it arises. 
That, as well as other tests, will grow, 
perhaps, as we proceed down through 
history. But the committee felt that 
there was justification for a reasonable 
increase. 

We took one further step. The Sen- 
ator will find from the hearings that, 
recognizing the danger that designations 
would be influenced by political pres- 
sures, the committee asked the Bureau of 
Public Roads to submit, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Commerce, 
the criteria which the Department would 
use in arriving at further designations 
of interstate highways. The committee 
also recognized that various bills had 
been introduced to have the Congress 
designate given highways as interstate 
highways. The committee thought it 
would be very inadvisable for the Con- 
gress to undertake to designate which 
of the highways should be interstate 
highways, and which should not be. 
That is a matter for decision by the engi- 
neers and the highway officials of our 
respective States, working in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The committee may have erred in this 
respect. We do not claim that the 
42,500 figure is sacrosanct. Perhaps it 
should be 42,000. Perhaps it should be 
45,000. This recommendation repre- 
sents the composite of our best judg- 
ment. I recognize the danger, as the 
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Senator points out, of raising the figure 
at all. It may well open the floodgates. 
However, there has been a great deal of 
growth in this country since 1944, and I 
believe Congress will be able to resist 
those pressures successfully when they 
come. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the hour 
is late, but I wish to make a few com- 
ments for the Rrecorp on the pending 
legislation. I have had the pleasure of 
being a member of the Committee on 
Public Works for the past 2 years. It 
has been a pleasant experience for me. 
In participating in the drafting of high- 
ways legislation I can say that I have 
acted neither as a Republican nor as 
a Democrat, but as an American. That 
has been the history of the committee's 
actions this year and in the past 2 years 
which I have been a member of it. That 
is the way these questions ought to be 
decided. 

I find myself in vigorous disagreement 
with some of the recommendations of 
the majority of the committee. I must 
add that I find myself also in some dis- 
agreement with the recommendations 
which the minority has made to the 
Senate. 

In the position which I thus occupy, 
I give high praise to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and the chair- 
man of the full committee, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], and, in- 
deed, to all the Senators who partici- 
pated in the discussions of this subject 
in the committee. 

Speaking for myself, I can also say 
that the recommendations which the 
Clay Committee, appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, made to Con- 
gress and the country are in the best 
interest of the people of the United 
States, as that Committee saw them, and 
are not geared in anyway to partisan- 
ship or to politics. 

I was delighted when the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Tennessee, indicated that he held the 
same high opinion of the Committee 
headed by the distinguished American, 
General Clay, who appeared before our 
committee and urged the consideration 
of the recommendations of the Clay 
report. 

I was struck with the conclusion which 
the Clay Committee reached with respect 
to the needs of the American people of 
an interstate highway system which 
would tie together the 48 States of the 
American Union by means of a modern 
and efficient network of highways, as 
well as the reasons which General Clay 
and his Committee gave concerning the 
urgency of such a system and the rea- 
sons which prompted him and his Com- 
mittee to recommend its prompt con- 
struction. 

When General Clay appeared before 
the committee, he said the interstate 
highway system in America needs to be 
brought to an efficient and modern 
standard within the next decade, first, 
because of the necessities of American 
military defense in the event—God for- 
bid—we were to find ourselves in con- 
flict, in war, at some time in the future. 
In such a situation it would certainly be 
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to the benefit of all the people of the 
Nation for the Military Establishment 
to have available across the continent of 
the United States, a modern and efficient 
network of highways. 

The chairman of the Clay Committee 
went on to say that the interests of civil 
defense would be greatly served by an 
accelerated program through Federal as- 
sistance to an interstate highway sys- 
tem. 

He pointed out as reason No. 3 what 
certainly is obvious to Senators on both 
sides of the aisle and to the American 
people that a modern and efficient inter- 
state highway system would greatly con- 
tribute to the economy of our people. 

Then the General referred to the so- 
cial aspects. He mentioned the appalling 
death toll from accidents which occur 
daily on our highways and which, it is 
generally conceded, are in part due to 
their inadequacy and inefficiency. 

As I listened to the testimony, I con- 
cluded for myself that the imperative 
need of the interstate highway system 
ought to be recognized by all our people, 
and that any legislation passed by Con- 
gress this year should be geared to satis- 
fy that need. 

In their wisdom, the members of the 
committee who formed the majority— 
and it was a bipartisan majority—have 
recommended in the bill which is before 
the Senate a program which authorizes 
more money for an interstate system, 
but which falls far short of what a great 
number of distinguished Americans have 
urged be made available for that part 
of the program. 

The bill, as reported by the majority 
members of the committee, also makes 
more Federal money available for allo- 
cation to the States for use on the pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban systems, 
other than on the interstate systems. 

Early in the hearings, at the request of 
the chairman, the Governors of the vari- 
ous States of the Union were contacted 
on the question of whether their States 
would be financially able to participate 
in the provisions of S. 1048 as introduced. 
Twenty-six of the Governors replied 
they would not be. 

In all candor it must be stated that 
subsequent to the receipt of information 
from the Governors of the 48 States on 
that question, the bill was amended con- 
siderably. I participated in the adop- 
tion of many of those amendments. It 
may be that some of the 26 Governors 
may now look differently on the provi- 
sions of the bill. Nevertheless, I suggest 
that very little is going to be gained by 
increasing the amount of Federal as- 
sistance for the roads and highways of 
America other than those constituting 
the interstate system if the States have 
any apprehension about their ability to 
match dollar for dollar the Federal con- 
tributions. Thus I am completely con- 
vinced that the sound American position 
for the Congress to take in 1955 is that 
the interstate highway system needs 
rapid development with Federal assist- 
ance. That is why I accept completely 
the recommendations of the Clay Com- 
mittee regarding the interstate highway 
system. 

Mr. President, I think it was a week 
ago last Monday in the city of San Fran- 
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cisco that representatives of the 11 West- 
ern States met. They came from the 
legislative and executive branches of 
those States. I met with government 
representatives of my own State. They 
told me that among the States whose 
representatives participated in the con- 
ference only one State could live under 
the provisions of the bill which is now 
pending before the Senate. That State, 
Mr. President, is the State of California, 
from which I come. The representatives 
of the other States all said they could 
not live under it. 

I have some documentation here which 
subsequently I shall put into the RECORD 
for the benefit of the Members of the 
Senate. One of the comments made at 
the meeting to which general agreement 
was given was as follows: 

The present program of Federal aid for 
primary, including urban, and secondary 
highways should be continued on the present 
basis with no change in allocation formulas 
of matching requirements at this time. This 
program may be regarded as one essential 
basis of the concept of equalization, and it is 
intended also to discharge certain special 
obligations of the National Government. 
Some States contribute more in taxes than 
they receive in aid under this program, but 
this is necessary and desirable in the interest 
of equity and of achieving coordinated basic 
highway development throughout the Na- 
tion. However, Congress might well provide 
a comprehensive review of national respon- 
sibilities for equalization and other aid to 
discharge special obligations. 


Earlier, Mr. President, the State Legis- 
lature of California adopted a resolution 
in which it spelled out what it believed 
to be the essential nonpartisan Ameri- 
can principles upon which you and I, 
Mr. President, and the other Members 
of Congress could draft legislation which 
would be acceptable. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of that resolution be included in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 28 
Joint resolution relative to the enactment of 
Federal highway legislation 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has placed before Congress the matter of 
the improvement of the roads, streets, and 
highways throughout the Nation, giving 
special emphasis from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense to the rapid completion of 
the interstate system of highways; and 

Whereas there are now numerous bills 
pending before the Congress relating to the 
improvement of the Federal aid systems of 
highways; and 

Whereas the interstate system is now rec- 
ognized by Federal law as including 40,000 
miles of highways throughout the United 
States but at the present time only 37,600 
Miles have been designated as being on said 
system, it being understood that that por- 
tion of said remaining 2,400 miles which will 
be allocated to California will comprise cir- 
cumferential and other connecting routes in 
metropolitan areas; and 

Whereas that portion of the interstate 
system located within California includes 
highways most seriously deficient from the 
standpoints of traffic volumes, traffic safety, 
and structural inadequacy; and 

Whereas the completion of the interstate 
system from Federal funds would permit the 
more rapid correction of the remaining de- 
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ficiencies on the public streets and high- 
ways in California: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is memorialized 
to enact legislation for the completion of the 
interstate system within the shortest fea- 
sible period of time, and that such legisla- 
tion should recognize the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. That the provisions for the Federal 
financing of the interstate system should 
permit long-range planning, to the end that 
the system can be completed as rapidly as 
possible and as a free system of highways. 

2. That the program for improving the 
interstate system should not interfere with 
the orderly allocation of funds for the other 
Federal aid systems of highways. 

8. That the formula for the allocation of 
additional funds among the various States 
for improvement of the interstate system 
should be based upon the needs for improve- 
ment of that system in the various States, 
and that such formula should be made 
definite and certain, so that the various 
States may plan and construct said inter- 
state system as rapidly as possible in an 
orderly manner. 

4. That the provisions requiring States to 
match Federal funds for the improvement of 
the interstate system should not require a 
greater outlay by the States for such system 
than was required in amount to match the 
1956 allocations for that system under the 
1954 Federal Highway Act. 

5. That the preparation of the plans and 
specifications of projects, their priority, and 
the handling of the construction work be 
substantially as has previously been provided 
under existing Federal-aid legislation. 

6. That if credit is to be given to any 
State by reason of the previous completion or 
toll financing of any portion of the Inter- 
state System, the legislation be so drafted 
that such credits be taken into considera- 
tion in computing the allocation formula, so 
that no delays will result while such credits 
are being computed; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the chairmen of the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress, and to each Senator 
and Representative from the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I point 
out specifically one of the bases on which 
the legislature believes Congress might 
adopt highway legislation at this time: 

That the provisions for the Federal financ- 
ing of the interstate system should permit 
long-range planning, to the end that the 
system can be completed as rapidly as possi- 
ble and as a free system of highways. 


I believe in the wisdom of that recom- 
mendation. It is not too much for 
American engineering genius to look for- 
ward 10 years or more than 10 years and 
to develop appropriate plans for raising 
the level of safety and efficiency of the 
highways of our country. Take my own 
State, for example, Mr. President. It is 
1,100 miles long. There live in it 13 mil- 
lion people. The interstate system in 
California runs north and south, and 
there are two avenues of ingress and 
egress east, one in the north from San 
Francisco, and the other in the south 
from Los Angeles. They are not in 
very good shape. If they were to at- 
tempt to satisfy the standards which 
General Clay prescribed for a modern in- 
terstate highway system they would fail 
and fail rather badly. 

In the opinion of the Clay Committee, 
the interstate system in California and 
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across the country can be brought up to 
an efficient level within a decade. I do 
not agree with those who feel that that is 
too long a time for engineering plan- 
ning to be made ahead. 

I realize that the hour is late, but I 
wish to make one more comment, and 
that is with respect to the basic ques- 
tion involved in this proposed legislation. 
I refer to money. The money problem is 
important. The pending bill follows the 
pattern of past highway legislation. It 
authorizes Congress to appropriate 
money. After the authorization has 
been signed into law, then Congress may 
appropriate up to the limits set in the 
authorizing act. 

Mr. President, we have a debt limita- 
tion staring us in the face. I do not know 
what this Congress or the next Congress 
will do with respect to it. I very much 
fear—and I say this with the greatest 
respect for my Republican and Demo- 
cratic brethren who favor this bill—that 
we may be authorizing Congress to ap- 
propriate moneys which we will be un- 
able to appropriate under the debt limi- 
tation which is now in force and effect. 

I feel sure that the Clay Committee 
had all the fiscal facts of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in mind when 
it made a recommendation that Con- 
gress create an agency empowered to sell 
revenue bonds, and that those bonds 
would be retired from gasoline revenues 
as they came into the Treasury. The 
reason why they urged revenue bonds is 
because they did not want to make them 
general obligation bonds and run head 
on into the debt-limitation provision. 
There is nothing illegal or unethical 
about that type of bond. The people of 
California have sold revenue bonds from 
time to time for the very reason that 
they did not want to collide head on with 
the debt limitation of the constitution of 
my State. 

How is that method of financing jus- 
tified in this instance, Mr. President? I 
justify it, because, very frankly, in my 
judgment, we face an emergency in 
America with respect to highways, which 
are needed across the land, and, there- 
fore, on the basis of that emergency, the 
one avenue which is open to the Congress 
of the United States to make available 
$25 billion or more to do what it is be- 
lieved should be done is that recom- 
mended by the Clay Committee that an 
agency be created with authority to issue 
special, not general, obligations, which 
will not require appropriations by Con- 
gress and will not have an impact on the 
debt limitation. 

Those two points constitute the bur- 
den of the few words I had prepared to 
indicate my own views as a result of serv- 
ing on the committee. I hope the Senate 
will consider both of them. 

I should have said earlier that, in my 
judgment, if the interstate highway sys- 
tem recommendations of the Clay Com- 
mission were to be carried into law, every 
State in the Union would then have 
available a greater portion of its own 
moneys, raised under its own State tax 
laws, to utilize as it desired with respect 
to the other roads, highways, and 
streets within its boundaries. I think 
that is a point which ought to be iterated 
and reiterated in this debate. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the comments which were 
made a week ago last Monday by Mr. 
J. W. Vickrey, assistant State highway 
engineer, division of highways, depart- 
ment of public works, State of California, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Some Facrors RELATING TO AN ACCELERATED 
ROAD PROGRAM IN CALIFORNIA 


(By J. W. Vickrey, assistant State highway 
engineer, division of highways, depart- 
ment of public works, State of California) 


Any change that Congress makes in high- 
way policy and financing naturally affects 
our highway operations in California. We 
have attempted to analyze the possible ef- 
fects of a number of the current proposals 
on potential rates of progress, on our poten- 
tial ability to carry our share of the pro- 
gram, and on potential benefits that may ac- 
crue, I shall summarize a few of these 
factors. 


ABILITY TO CARRY PROPOSED PROGRAMS 


We believe that California can carry any 
of the accelerated programs thus far pro- 
posed in this Congress, and could provide 
matching funds for any of the financial 
proposals. However, at a recent meeting 
with representatives of the 11 Western 
States, we were informed that a number of 
these States would not be able to meet the 
matching requirements under proposals 
which greatly expand the entire Federal-aid 

am. However, all these States would be 
able to meet the matching requirements un- 
der a program such as that embodied in 
H. R. 4260. 

We in California favor an interstate sys- 
tem program, such as that embodied in H. 
R. 4260, for the following reasons: 

1. We need to complete our highways on 
the interstate system as rapidly as possible. 
This proposed program, of all that have been 
proposed, would enable the earliest comple- 
tion of this vital system of highways. 

2. A definite 10-year program will enable 
an effective, expeditious, and orderly plan- 
ning and construction schedule to be car- 
ried out. 

3. While we have been concentrating a 
very sizable proportion of our State funds 
on the highways in this system, it is very 
problematical how long we can maintain this 
allocation. A separately financed and accel- 
erated interstate system program is the only 
Way we can see that can give any reasonable 
assurance of meeting the traffic requirements 
on this system in the next decade. 

4. The benefits which would be derived 
from an accelerated 10-year program will 
more than pay off the expenditures involved. 
In other words, it is an eminently sound fi- 
nancial investment. 


BENEFIT STUDY 


An analysis of benefits or savings which 
would result from an accelerated program 
which would complete the interstate system 
of highways in California in a period of 10 
years was made recently by Prof. R. A. Moyer 
of the Institute of Transportation and Traf- 
fic Engineering at the University of Califor- 
nia. Because the proposed interstate system 
would be designed to meet the traffic de- 
mands for a period of 20 years, and partly 
because the effective average life of some of 
the elements of such a facility would be 
about 20 years, Moyer calculated the savings 
which would be made over this period, re- 
sulting from lower vehicle operating costs, 
time savings, and reduction in accident dam- 
age costs. He found this amazing result: 
that the savings on this system in 20 years 
totaled $3,855,413,000. This figure exceeds 
by a considerable margin the capital invest- 
ment ($2,533,335,000) plus the total interest 
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which would have to be paid if credit financ- 
ing were used with 30-year serial bonds, the 
sum of interest plus principal being $3,- 
401,083,000. A review of Professor Moyer's 
study demonstrated that he was very con- 
servative in his estimates. For example, he 
charged off the costs of rights-of-way, which 
of course have a much longer economic life 
than 20 or 30 years. Further, his study did 
not purport to evaluate national defense 
benefits, increased property values, and other 
general economic enhancements. 


THE POST-10-YEAR PROBLEM 


We note that the question has been raised, 
both by your committee and also by our own 
people, as to what would happen if further 
needs developed on the interstate system 
and no more special funds were forthcoming 
for this system for 20 years after its sup- 
posed completion. Our answer is: We be- 
lieve our own financing could take care of 
it. 

One way of looking at the situation is 
this—our present rate of financing is 
roughly adjusted to our growing highway 
needs, but we have a big backlog of needs 
a large gap must be overcome. If we can 
somehow fill that gap and get current, our 
revenue rates should keep us current. 


THE LIMITED ACCESS PROBLEM 


As Mr. Durkee has indicated, we have 
had considerable experience with the limited 
access feature of arterial highway construc- 
tion. I offer a few examples of the benefits 
that may be attributed to having a highway 
facility that preserves investment, 

Just north of Sacramento across the 
American River, U. S. 99E going to the 
north, and U. S. 40 going to the east, 
formerly passed through the center of 
the town of North Sacramento. In October 
1947, a freeway bypass of North Sacra- 
mento was opened to traffic. This freeway 
is approximately a mile to the east of the 
former location of the highway. It is con- 
structed on a full freeway basis, that 18, 
there is no access from abutting property 
and all intersecting streets and roads are at 
separate grades. The acreage price of land 
along this alinement in 1947 was $600 per 
acre. In 1949 it was $1,100 per acre. In 
1950, $7,100 per acre, and in 1951, $10,000 
per acre. Industries have bought large tracts 
and located facilities in the area. 

At the same time, we find that the estab- 
lished business in the town which was by- 
passed continuously increased at a greater 
rate than other businesses in the county after 
the opening of the freeway. One hundred 
and fifty-eight retail establishments were 
studied on the basis of their gross sales. 
During the 4-year period, from 2 years prior 
to the opening of the freeway until 2 years 
afterward, the business increased 48.5 per- 
cent, while the same types of businesses on a 
countywide basis increased their business 
only 27 percent. Cafes and bars increased 
their business 13 percent, while the county 
average was a minus 1½ percent. Service 
stations experienced an increase of over twice 
the average of the county. 

A similar situation exists on the so-called 
Eastshore Freeway leading from Oakland 
along the eastern shore of San Francisco Bay 
to the south towards the city of San Jose; 
3.3 miles of this freeway were opened on 
June 1, 1950, and an additional 4.2 miles on 
June 18, 1952. After the 7½-mile section 
was opened, the traffic count was approxi- 
mately 60,000 vehicles per day. In 1947 the 
acreage land value in the area was found to 
be about $2,000, whereas in 1952, it had in- 
creased to $11,300 per acre. It was found 
that the entire area along both sides of the 
freeway was being developed not only for 
industry, but for residential subdivision. 
The number of new industries far exceeded 
the average of new industries in other areas, 

A third example involves a 5-mile length of 
freeway in the Los Angeles area, running 
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southeast from Los Angeles towards San 
Diego. A 5-mile section was opened on 
June 1, 1953. The traffic count, shortly after 
the freeway was opened, was approximately 
77,000 vehicles per day. A study of land 
values from 1946 to 1954 was made. Land 
values along this freeway increased substan- 
tially more than in other areas where free- 
Ways were not present, in one instance the 
value rising approximately 605 percent be- 
tween 1946 and 1954, Industrial acreage in 
1954 was sold for as high as $55,000 per acre, 
It is interesting to note that the value of the 
property was not predicated upon the dis- 
tance therefrom to the nearest freeway open- 
ing. 
An additional important benefit, which 
cannot be evaluated in dollars, is that mod- 
ern expressways preserve and improve the 
general service values and investments along 
other and ordinary routes because they lift 
from them the burden of through move- 
ments. 
FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 

I should like to conclude my remarks by 
offering a comment on a phase of what might 
be called the management problem. We 
note that in H. R. 4260 there is a provision 
for a Federal Highway Corporation with a 
Board of Directors, which in addition to its 
fiscal and management functions, would act 
as an appeals board concerning the applica- 
tion of the act. In the past, we, and we be- 
lieve the other States, have experienced no 
difficulty in working with the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Com- 
merce, and have been able to resolve success- 
fully such differences in interpretation as 
have arisen. We have no reason to expect 
that the workable joint-management rela- 
tionships which have been developed can- 
not be continued. We fear that this kind of 
provision, regardless of what bill it might 
finally appear in, would result in delays and 
undue controversies. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, those 
are the general comments I wanted to 
make on this occasion. I hope we will 
have an opportunity to consider what I 
believe to be in the high public interest, 
namely, an accelerated Federal program 
for a modern, efficient interstate high- 
way system, financed in the only fashion 
in which I know it can be financed under 
the existing fiscal situation of the Fed- 
eral Government; a program recognized 
as an emergency, which requires emer- 
gency treatment. 

These Presidential commission recom- 
mendations are in the best interests of 
the country. I suggest to the Senate 
that they be the basis of our new Federal 
highway laws. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. First, I thank the able 
junior Senator from California for his 
generous references to me. 

Second—perhaps I should have said 
this first—I thank him for the splendid 
contribution he made and cooperative 
attitude he manifested throughout the 
long deliberations on the bill. There are 
many features of S. 1048 which bear his 
mark. Although he did not finally find 
himself conscientiously able to support 
the bill as reported by the committee, 
that fact did not deter him in the least 
from helping, with all the fine talents he 
has, to make the bill a better one. As it 
comes to the Senate, it is the product of 
the committee, and in significant part, 
the product of the able junior Senator 
from California, 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I sincerely thank my 
friend, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Tennessee. I do not believe I ever 
enjoyed working under a fellow Senator 
more than I did working under my friend 
from Tennessee in the consideration of 
the proposed highway legislation; nor 
have I ever received a greater education 
in a given field of Federal legislation 
than I have received in this one. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to make an announcement 
for the RECORD. 

Tomorrow, sometime between 3:30 and 
4:30 p. m., the Senate will vote on the 
question of the passage of the postal-pay 
bill over the President’s veto. 

Following that action, we will resume 
the debate on the unfinished business, 
which is the road bill. 

Tomorrow it will be the plan of the 
leadership to ask that when the business 
of the Senate is concluded for the day, 
the Senate stand in recess until 9:30 
on Wednesday morning. At 9:30 on 
Wednesday morning it is proposed to 
have the usual morning hour. It is con- 
templated that that will be finished 
sometime in the neighborhood of 10 
o’clock. 

It is then planned to consider amend- 
ments which may be offered, and then 
the amendments in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, in the hope that before the Sen- 
ate recesses on Wednesday evening, it 
will have completed the consideration 
of the highway bill. 

Again, I call the attention of Senators 
to the fact that it is possible, either late 
tomorrow, after action has been con- 
cluded on the veto message, or on Thurs- 
day or Friday, the Senate will take up 
the so-called blooper repeal bill, reported 
by the Committee on Finance. I should 
like to have every Member of the Sen- 
ate to be on notice that at some time 
convenient to the Senate that measure 
will be considered. 

As I have previously announced, 
when the Senate has acted on the road 
bill and the so-called blooper repeal 
bill, it is planned to adjourn or recess 
until Tuesday of next week. It is ex- 
pected that the mutual security bill will 
have been reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in time for considera- 
tion by the Senate on Tuesday of next 
week. I anticipate that it will be neces- 
sary to spend at least Tuesday and 
yen on the consideration of that 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 23, 1955, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 14. An act to direct the Secretary of the 
Army to convey certain property located in 
Austin, Travis County, Tex., to the State of 
Texas; 

S. 128. An act for the relief of Francis 
Bertram Brennan; 

S. 143. An act for the relief of Kurt Glaser; 

S. 148. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain property located 
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in Polk County, Iowa, and described as Camp 
Dodge and Polk County Target Range, to 
the State of Iowa; 

S. 163. An act for the relief of Philopimin 
Michalacopoulos (Mihalakopoulos) ; 

S. 271. An act for the relief of June Rose 
McHenry; 

S. 386. An act for the relief of Sandra Lea 
MacMullin; 

S. 409. An act for the relief of Inge Krarup; 

S. 416. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
Alexiadou; 

S. 653. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of Jackson Barracks, La., to the State of 
Louisiana, and for other purposes; 

S. 734. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, section 871, to provide penalties 
for threats against the President-elect and 
the Vice President; 

S. 891. An act for the relief of Chokichi 
Iraha; 

S. 941. An act to amend section 13 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Federal land banks to purchase 
certain remaining assets of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation; 

S. 1133. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to pay indemnity for losses 
and expenses incurred during July 1954 in the 
destruction, treatment, or processing, under 
authority of law, of swine, swine carcasses, 
and products derived from swine carcasses, 
infected with vesicular exanthema; 

S. 1413. An act to amend the act estab- 
lishing a Commission of Fine Arts; 

S. 1705. An act for the relief of George 
Paul Khouri; and 

S. 1727. An act to authorize certain admin- 
istrative expenses in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes. 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no other Senators wish to ad- 
dress the Senate, then, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess un- 
til 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, May 24, 1955, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 23, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who hast been our help in all 
our yesterdays and art our strength for 
today and our hope for tomorrow, may 
we now be inspired by Thy spirit and 
endowed with insight to know Thy holy 
will and courage to obey it. 

We beseech Thee to lift us out of all 
doubting and disbelieving tempers and 
moods of mind and heart lest we become 
too willful and rebellious to follow Thy 
leading and too gloomy to hope for 
nobler and better ways of living. 

May we yield ourselves unreservedly 
to the guidance of Thy infallible spirit 
and daily come nearer to what Thou 
wouldst have us be and do. 

Grant that humanity may be blessed 
with a new nativity of faith in Thee, 
and with a love that seeketh not its 
own and a hope that will become the 
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authentic basis and sure foundation of 
a higher idealism and a more heroic 
endeavor to build a civilization in which 
there is peace. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 19, 1955, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 2682. An act relative to the explora- 
tion, location, and entry of mineral lands 
within the Papago Indian Reservation; and 

H. R. 4052. An act to amend the act of 
January 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions of title II of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 3322. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 so as to improve the administration of 
the program for the utilization of surplus 
property for educational and public health 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 153. An act to amend the Rural Electri- 
fication Act of 1936; 

S. 1580. An act to regulate subsistence ex- 
penses and mileage allowances of civilian 
officers and employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; 

S. 1805. An act to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal require- 
ments of the executive agencies of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; 

S. J. Res. 8. Joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution to authorize governors to fill 
temporary vacancies in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell certain 
vessels to citizens of the Republic of the 
Philippines; to provide for the rehabilitation 
of the interisland commerce of the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1650. An act to authorize the Territory 
of Alaska to obtain advances from the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Act, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4876) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, and the Tax Court of the 
United States, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the joint select committee on 
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the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers referred to in the report of the 
Archivist of the United States numbered 
55-17. 


LEGISLATION TO PERMIT MEMBERS 
OF ARMED FORCES TO DESIG- 
NATE THE EASTERN ORTHODOX 
FAITH AS RELIGIOUS PREFER- 
ENCE 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the district that I have the honor to 
represent are many fine men and women 
of Greek blood and ancestry. Among 
these is A. A. Pantelis, who served in 
World War I and later was one of the 
organizers of the American Legion in 
Illinois. He was the first commander of 
Hellenic Post of the American Legion 
and was one of the group of the mem- 
bership of that post that made Hellenic 
Post such a vital force in that early 
period of the Legion. 

Mr. Pantelis is one of many who have 
written me concerning a measure now 
pending in this body to grant servicemen 
of the Greek Orthodox faith religious 
equality in the Armed Forces. 

Servicemen of the Greek Orthodox 
faith have served this country loyally 
and patriotically in World War I, World 
War II, and in Korea. 

The Greek Eastern Orthodox Church 
has a total of more than 250 million 
communicants in the world. One of the 
outstanding Greek Orthodox edifices in 
the United States is located in the Second 
District of Illinois. I join wholeheart- 
edly with others of my colleagues in 
support of legislation to permit members 
of the Armed Forces to designate the 
Eastern Orthodox faith as a religious 
preference. There must be nowhere in 
all our country, and least of all in the 
Armed Forces where all Americans serve 
with equal ardor and with equal patri- 
otism, any semblance of any kind of dis- 
crimination. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Public Works and its sub- 
committee on flood control may meet this 
afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MORRISON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
hour today, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 
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JUDGE SAM M. CATHEY, HANDI- 
CAPPED MAN OF THE YEAR 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, today 
in a ceremony conducted in the audito- 
rium of the Labor Department, an out- 
standing blind American citizen was 
honored. The President of the United 
States presented to the Honorable Sam 
M. Cathey, Asheville, N. C., the trophy as 
the handicapped man of the year. I 
witnessed this presentation and was 
thrilled to see one of my boyhood friends 
thus honored. 

Sam Cathey was not always blind. He 
lost his eyesight at the age of 20 in a 
dynamite explosion while working on a 
road construction job. 

To many such a handicap would have 
resulted in an idle life, but not Sam 
Cathey. He forthwith attended North 
Carolina State School for the Blind and 
became efficient in the use of braille. 
Thereafter he studied law at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and graduated 
from that institution with a bachelor of 
laws degree and a Phi Beta Kappa key. 
Following the completion of his college 
course and his admission to the bar, Sam 
Cathey returned to his native city and 
engaged in the practice of law, and this 
with notable success. He was elected 
judge of the municipal court of the city 
of Asheville and has held that important 
office continuously for 24 years. Last 
Monday, May 16, 1955, he was again 
sworn in as judge of the municipal court 
for another 4-year term. 

Judge Cathey’s service on the bench 
has been outstanding. He administers 
justice with that rare temperament 
necessary to instill confidence and 
understanding. His counsel to the 
erring has been of inestimable value to 
his home community where he enjoys 
the affection, respect, and confidence of 
all. 

Judge Cathey’s activities for good 
have not been limited to the bench. He 
has been active in the rehabilitation pro- 
gram in North Carolina for the handi- 
capped and has sponsored legislation to 
that end. He is one of the founders of 
the State association for the blind, and 
presently is board chairman of the North 
Carolina State Commission for the Blind. 

The honor bestowed today upon Judge 
Sam M. Cathey is well earned. He has 
led and is leading the way for others to 
follow. 

The presentation today was under the 
auspices of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capepd. This Committee was estab- 
lished by Presidential directive in August 
1947. It was created to enlist public in- 
terest and support in the employment of 
the physically handicapped. The 81st 
Congress and the 83d Congress recog- 
nized the importance of the work of the 
Committee and sustained it by appro- 
priations. 

By Presidential directive and congres- 
sional authorization, the President’s 
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Committee has a twofold objective. The 
first is to provide a continuing program 
of public information and education for 
the purpose of achieving equal opportu- 
nity in the employment for the physi- 
cally handicapped in public agencies 
and private enterprises. The second is 
to cooperate with all groups in the in- 
terest of the employment of the handi- 
capped, including Government agencies, 
public and private groups and individ- 
uals. It is not the function of the Com- 
mittee to provide employment placement 
assistance or vocational rehabilitation 
services for handicapped persons. These 
services have been assigned by law to 
the United States Employment Service 
and affiliated State employment security 
agencies, the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation and affiliated State rehabili- 
tation agencies, and Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for veterans with service in- 
curred disabilities. 

The first Chairman of the President's 
Committee was Vice Adm. Ross T. Mc- 
Intire, Medical Corps, United States 
Navy, retired, who resigned in 1954, 
Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, United States 
Marine Corps Reserve, retired, is its pres- 
ent Chairman. Mr. Earl Bunting, for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, is vice chairman, 

The Committee’s membership em- 
braces approximately 300 national repre- 
sentatives of labor, business, industry, 
agriculture, religious, civic, fraternal, 
press, radio, veterans, handicapped, and 
women’s organizations. State and Ter- 
ritorial Governors’ committees and local 
community committees carry out coop- 
erative programs on a year-round basis 
to enlist citizens’ interest and support of 
the program. 

In order to recognize outstanding 
achievement in arousing public inter- 
est and obtaining public understanding, 
the President's Committee sponsors sev- 
eral informational projects. Among 
these is the selection of the “handicapped 
man of the year” to receive the Presi- 
dent’s trophy. This trophy has been 
awarded annually during the past 4 
years. The recipient this year, Judge 
Sam M. Cathey, as those in the past, is 
1 entitled to the recognition re- 
ceived. 


ARMED SERVICES DAY 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago this House approved a national- 
defense budget of $31,488,000,000. As we 
voted that appropriation it was very 
difficult for us to analyze the tremendous 
implications of that many dollars. But 
on Saturday, during Armed Services Day 
here in Washington and throughout 
America, and wherever American forces 
are stationed, we could see the defense 
budget on parade. 

It is very difficult to breathe life into 
cold figures, but as one witnessed the 
parade down Constitution Avenue, re- 
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viewed by the Vice President, who was 
there representing the President, and by 
key leaders of our country, including 
Members of Congress, and then later saw 
the challenging exhibits and demonstra- 
tions on the ground and in the air at 
Bolling Field, it made me feel deeply 
grateful to the officers and men of our 
Army, Navy, Marine, Air Force, and 
Coast Guard. 

I feel that the Recor of today should 
indicate our appreciation of the services 
of these men who are representing us 
in every country of the world today. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE 
ON MIGRATION 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp and 
to include a statement I made at a recent 
meeting of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Migration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the text of a statement I made at the 
second semiannual session of the Coun- 
cil of the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on April 28, 1955: 
STATEMENT MADE BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS 

E. WALTER, ALTERNATE DELEGATE OF THE 

Untrep STATES 

Mr. Chairman, it is with mixed emotions 
that I address this distinguished gathering 
this morning. I feel very sad that our dis- 
tinguished leader and a dear friend of mine, 
the late Ambassador Hugh Gibson, is no 
more among those participating in these 
meetings, On the other hand, I am very 
happy because of the report that is now un- 
der discussion. I wish to congratulate this 
organization on the splendid progress that 
it has made. In that connection I should 
like to inform the delegates and those others 
interested that the deputy director, Mr. 
Pierre Jacobsen appeared before the con- 
gressional subcommittee of which I happen 
to be chairman, and made a very fine pre- 
sentation of the objectives of the organiza- 
tion and its accomplishments. By so doing 
he has lightened the load on the backs of 
those of us who are compelled to watch over 
ICEM legislation in our deliberative body. 
I wish publicly to thank my friend Mr. 
Jacobsen. 

This organization has demonstrated what 
cooperation in the field of international af- 
fairs can do. It seems to me that we have 
virtually accepted as our motto, the motto 
of an organization hurriedly put together in 
my country at the beginning of the last war, 
known as the Seabees, a Navy construction 
battalion recruited from among civilians. 
This organization had as its motto “Deeds, 
not words.” It seems to me that the ac- 
complishments of this committee has forced 
us to accept these honored words as our 
motto. 

Those of us who were apprehensive a year 
ago concerning the type of people that 
would be moved by ICEM have found that 
our fears were not sound. It is indeed en- 
couraging to all of us to see that the type 
of people we are assisting to migrate is the 
type of people who pioneered in my great 
Republic and made it the kind of country 
that it is. 

We are indeed very encouraged, but may 
T add this note: We don’t feel that the secu- 
rity barriers should be lowered, nor that 
we should be less vigilant. After all, we are 
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all faced with the same common foe, com- 
munism. 

It seems to me that it is in the best inter- 
ests of all of us to continue the cautious 
appraisal of ICEM’s program that has made 
it succeed without much criticism thus far. 
The goal for the 1955 movements, I am 
afraid, is tied too closely with the program 
under the Refugee Relief Act of the United 
States. When this organization was set up, 
may I remind you that the object was to find 
new areas of resettlement. I trust that 
there will not persist an increased reliance 
on the ability of the United States to absorb 
greater numbers of people. We have been 
willing, and shall continue to be willing, to 
do our fair share in accordance with our 
ability to absorb people in a community 
which has already been very thickly popu- 
lated. 

I should like, in closing, to say that I feel 
that in Mr. Tittmann, our new director, we 
have a man who will carry on to achieve 
the same high accomplishments as was done 
by the late Mr. Gibson, I congratulate you 
on your selection. 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of my colleagues in the House, I want 
to protest personally the use of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as a 
propaganda agency. I have before me 
a release on the stationery of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission dated May 
18 for immediate release in which it says 
that the ICC will receive a brass engine 
bell marking the passing of the steam 
locomotives. This is to be presented to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the diesel oil interests of the Nation, I 
would just like to remind my colleagues, 
I think they are jumping the gun. There 
were 16 million tons of soft coal used 
by the railroads of the country last year, 
and I do not think it is any time to kid 
anybody or any industry by implying 
that they are dead, and that the steam 
locomotive is passing out of existence. 
I want to register a protest in no uncer- 
tain language to this kind of procedure 
and this kind of action on the part of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
receiving this bell from an abandoned 
locomotive formerly fueled by coal. I 
do not think it is any part of the busi- 
ness of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. I protest their action and sug- 
gest they cancel their plans. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—TREASURY 
AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 
AND TAX COURT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1956 
Mr. GARY submitted the following 

conference report and statement on the 

bill (H. R. 4876) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments and the Tax Court of the United 

States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1956, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 610) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4876) “making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments, and the 
Tax Court of the United States, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other pur- 
poses,” having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 5. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 4, and 9, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the number proposed, insert 
“one hundred and seventy-five’; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$282,260,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,870,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$661,620,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$157,400,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

J. VAUGHAN Gary, 

OTTO E. PASSMAN, 
ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
JAMES C. Murray, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 

EARL WILSON, 

BENJAMIN F. JAMES, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

JOE McCarry, 

STYLES BRIDGES, 

EVERETT M, DIRKSEN, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4876) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments and The Tax Court of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 


TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $2,680,000 
for the Office of the Secretary as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $2,650,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, 

Amendment No. 2: Provides 175 passenger 
motor vehicles for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice instead of 150 as proposed by the House 
and 200 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $282,250,- 
000 for the Internal Revenue Service instead 
of $278,500,000 as proposed by the House and 
$286,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4: Deletes House lan- 
guage relating to Assistant Secretaries, It is 
the expectation of the conferees that this 
work be liquidated to a point where the addi- 
tional position of Assistant Secretary will not 
be required after this fiscal year. It is hoped 
the Department will plan accordingly in its 
1957 budget. 

TITLE II—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Amendment No. 5: Eliminates Senate lan- 
guage providing for payments for special 
services. 

Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $1,870,- 
000,000 for “Operations” instead of $1,850,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $1,886,- 
363,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $661,620,- 
500 for Transportation“ instead of $648,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $675,- 
241,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $157,400,- 
000 for “Facilities” instead of $155,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $159,800,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

TITLE M- IRR TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Amendment No, 9: Appropriates $1,170,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $1,035,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

J. VAUGHAN Gary, 


CLARENCE CANNON, 
EARL WILSON, 
BENJAMIN F. JAMES, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


Mr.GARY. Mr. Speaker, the conferees 
on the bill (H. R. 4876) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments have reached agreement. 
We also agreed, as a special favor, to per- 
mit the Senate to consider the report 
first, and, accordingly, the report appears 
in the Recor of Friday, May 20. 

Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 4876) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments and the Tax 
Court of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, the action 
of the conferees on the bill (H. R. 4876) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments results in a 
bill which totals $3,322,488,500, an in- 
crease of $39,935,500 over the House ver- 
Sion, a decrease of $36,133,500 in the 
bill as passed by the Senate, and a reduc- 
tion of $37,896,500 in the estimates. 

For the Treasury Department, the bill 
provides $599,598,000, an increase over 
the House bill of $3,780,000, a decrease of 
$3,750,000 in the bill as passed by the 
Senate, and a reduction of $4,800,000 in 
the estimates. 

In connection with amendments Nos. 
1 and 4, the action of the conferees re- 
Stores the funds for the third position 
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of Assistant Secretary. The conferees 
felt that, although substantial progress 
has been made in disposing of the assets 
of the former Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the volume, value, and in- 
tricacies of the remaining workload may 
require the services of someone of the 
caliber and stature of Assistant Secre- 
tary. However, in the statement of the 
managers, the Department is advised 
that the Congress will not look with 
favor on a further continuation of the 
position and expects that the budget for 
next year will be adjusted accordingly. 

Amendment No. 2, as agreed to in con- 
ference, provides 175 passenger motor 
vehicles for the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice instead of 150 provided in the House 
bill and 200 provided in the Senate bill. 
Of these vehicles, 100 are for replace- 
ment only. 

Funds for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice are provided in the amount of $282,- 
250,000. This is $3,750,000 more than 
the House allowance and the same 
amount below the Senate bill. 

For the Post Office Department the 
bill provides $2,721,720,500, an increase 
of $36,020,500 over the House version, a 
decrease of $32,383,500 in the bill as 
passed by the Senate, and a reduction of 
$33,096,500 in the estimates. 3 

The conferees agreed to eliminate 
language proposed by the Senate, 
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amendment No. 5, which would have 
established legislative authority for a 
change in the manner of cer- 
tain phases of the postal deficit. It was 
felt that the entire matter of financing 
these special activities of a subsidy na- 
ture should more properly be considered 
by the appropriate legislative committee. 

The bill provides $1,870,000,000 for the 
“Operations” appropriation, an increase 
of $20 million over the amount provided 
by the House and a decrease in the esti- 
mate and in the bill as passed by the 
Senate of $16,363,000. 

For “Transportation,” the bill pro- 
vides $661,620,500, which is $13,620,500 
above the House version and the same 
amount below the estimates and the 
Senate bill. 

An amount of $157,400,000 is provided 
for “Facilities,” which is $2,400,000 be- 
low both the estimate and the Senate 
bill and an equal amount above the bill 
as passed by the House. 

For the Tax Court of the United 
States, the bill provides $1,170,000, an 
increase of $135,000 over the bill as 
passed by the House, which was con- 
tained in Senate Document No. 26 and 
represents the supplemental require- 
ments resulting from the recent increase 
in pay for the judiciary. 

The following table summarizes the 
action of the conferees: 


Title I, Title II, Post Title III, Total 
Treasury Office Tax Court ci 

—— — $3, 345, 832, 700 

18 5 

Senate —.— 3. 358, 622, 000 

Conference bill 3, 322, 488, 500 
Conference bill compared with: 

House bill.. ESA eas eee +39, 935, 500 

5 — 1 3,750,000 | —32,383, 500 500 

. 500 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. How much increase or 
decrease is this over the spending of 
last year for the same two Depart- 
ments? 

Mr. GARY. The bill is roughly $23 
million less than last year. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Of course, 
it is understandable that there should 
be an increase by virtue of an increase 
in the volume of mail being handled by 
the Department; also the item of $11 
million, which the House authorized for 
the purchase of uniforms, 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. So it is per- 
fectly understandable that in view of 
this increased volume of mail, and in 
view of that authorization, the bill would 
call for more. I think we cut them a 
little deeper than we should have. If 
some of you folks have difficulty getting 
extensions on your mail routes, do not 
blame the Postmaster General because 
we cut his budget to the limit, and he 
will be back for more money before next 
year. If you do not want him to have 
more, that is all right. If you have trou- 
ble getting extensions and getting proper 


mail service, the country is building up, 
the population is increasing, there are 
new developments, and we need expand- 
ed service, and we need new carriers, 
and if you folks do not get them just 
blame yourselves. Do not blame the 
Postmaster General. I think, if you do 
get them, he will be back here asking 
for more money before the fiscal year 
ends. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that the Congress voted the Postmaster 
General $101 million more than he could 
spend last year. This year we appar- 
ently voted him $52 million more than 
he can spend. This bill cuts his esti- 
mates only $33 million, and in view of 
the record for the past 2 years, we feel 
that he can easily stand this cut. In 
fact, I think the Department could stand 
a much larger cut; nevertheless, we have 
agreed on this amount with the Senate 
and I ask that the House approve the 
conference report. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. In view of 
the most recent statement of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, I think we should 
add this comment, that the Postmaster 
General did not spend all the money 
we gave him for the sake of getting rid 
of it and asking for more. 
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We have had a policy in some depart- 
ments in recent years where they rush 
out and spend all the money we appro- 
priate, in fact, they have people work- 
ing overtime figuring out ways and means 
to justify a request for larger amounts, 
But we have a Postmaster General who 
last year did not spend the money we 
gave him. However, due to an increase 
in population and due to an increase 
in the mails, he cannot save as much 
this year. I do not think we should 
penalize him because he turned back 


money. He will probably turn money 
back this year. 
Mr. GARY. I commend the Post- 


master General for not spending all the 
money the Congress authorized him to 
spend last year. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. We have a 
new policy in Government, you know. 

Mr. GARY. At the same time I think 
the Congress. should be careful not to 
put too much temptation in the way of 
department heads, that we should give 
the heads of the various departments 
what we think they can reasonably 
spend, and no more. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. For 20 years 
you did not have any money turned back. 
We are embarking on a different type 
of program now, and if the gentleman 
from Virginia will bear with the Post- 
master General in trying to do a good 
job and save a little money he should 
praise him instead of penalizing him. 

Mr. GARY. Does the gentleman in- 
sinuate that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has not cooperated with the Post 
Office Department? I think the gentle- 
man from Indiana will admit that 
not only the gentleman from Virginia, 
but also our subcommittee, has coop- 
erated most heartily with the Post Office 
Department and encouraged every econ- 
omy program that it has instituted; as 
a matter of fact, we pointed the way to 
most of it. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Based on 
the new budget, I think the Postmaster 
General will be back for more money, 
and I think there will be enough people 
of this House screaming for better postal 
service to assure his getting that money. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish the head of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, Mr. 
Stassen, would take the same attitude 
that the Postmaster General takes and 
not spend everything that is thrown into 
his lap. 

Mr. GARY. I think the gentleman 
will find that he has a very large amount 
of unexpended funds, too. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, last year the gentleman’s 
committee pointed out that the head of 
the FOA, Mr. Stassen, was rushing out 
and committing hundreds of millions of 
dollars just before the fiscal year ended, 
just so he could get rid of it. 

Mr. GARY. I think that is probably 
true, and I am not certain that it was 
not done by the Post Office Department 
this year. Anyway, they could not spend 
all the money we gave them, and for 
that reason we are now cutting down 
somewhat. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to; 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


IMPROVED ADMINISTRATION OF 
PROGRAM FOR UTILIZATION OF 
SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3322) to 
amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 so as to 
improve the administration of the pro- 
gram for the utilization of surplus prop- 
erty for educational and public health 
purposes, with Senate amendments, and 
agree to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after “That”, insert “(a).” 

Page 1, lines 8 and 9, and page 2, lines 1, 
2, and 3, strike out “No property shall be 
transferred under this subsection until the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has received from an appropriate State 
agency or official a certification that such 
property is usable and needed for educa- 
tional or public health purposes in the 
State.” 

Page 2, after line 8, insert: 

“(b) Paragraph (2) of section 203 (j) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: ‘No property shall be transferred (ex- 
cept surplus property donated in conformity 
with paragraph (3) of this subsection), until 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has received from an appropriate State 
agency or official a certfiication that such 
property is usable and needed for educa- 
tional or public health purposes in the State, 
and no property shall be transferred pur- 
suant to this paragraph until the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has deter- 
mined that such agency or official has con- 
formed to minimum standards of operation 
prescribed by the Secretary for the disposal 
of surplus property.’ ” 

Page 2, line 16, after under“, insert Para- 
graph (2) of.” 

Page 3, line 15, strike out “educational pur- 
poses or” and insert “educational.” 

Page 3, line 16, after “health”, insert “or 
memorial.” 

Page 3, line 23, after “restriction”, insert 
“which occurred prior to the enactment of 
this act.” 

Page 3, line 24, after is“, insert “pending 
at the time of, or.” 

Page 4, line 10, after “if”, insert “(1) such 
violation occurred prior to the expiration of 
such 1-year period and (2).“ 

Page 4, line 11, after Is“, insert pending 
at the time of enactment of this act or is.” 

Page 4, line 11, strike out “within” and 
insert “not later than.” 

Page 4, line 22, strike out “donated” and 
insert “disposed of.” 

Page 5, line 2, after “donated”, insert 
“or disposed of.” 

Page 5, after line 4, insert: 

“Sec. 6. (a) Section 203 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 is amended by striking out the words 
‘Federal Security Administrator’ and ‘Federal 
Security Agency’ wherever they appear in 
subsection (J) or (k) of such section, and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare’, and ‘De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare’, 
respectively. 
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“ (b) Section 203 of such act, as amended 
by this act, is further amended (1) by strik- 
ing out in paragraph (1) of subsection (j) 
thereof the words ‘the States, Territories, 
and possessions’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words ‘any State’, and (2) by adding at 
the end of such subsection the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(5) The term “State”, as used in this 
subsection, includes the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States.’ 

“(c) Clause (D) of paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (k) of section 203 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 is amended by inserting after ‘District 
of Columbia’ a comma and the words ‘the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico’.” 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do not in- 
tend to, I think it would be well if the 
gentleman would explain to the House 
the changes in the bill that were brought 
about in conference. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a bill that all Members are inter- 
ested in relating to the donable or per- 
sonal property given to our colleges, uni- 
versities, schools, and hospitals where 
it has been declared surplus. 

The bill also meets the declaration of 
excess principle by the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Without going into detail, which is 
unnecessary at this point, may I say that 
the several amendments put on by the 
Senate are either clarifying amendments 
or amendments of a perfecting nature. 
The bill has been very carefully worked 
out. The Senate staff kept in touch with 
the staff of our committee in the House, 
particularly the special subcommittee 
and it in no way makes any substantial 
changes in the bill as passed by the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in; and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


SUPPLEMENT TO FEDERAL 
RECLAMATION LAWS 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following priv- 
ileged resolution (H. Res. 248, Rept. No. 
612), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5881) to supplement the Federal re- 
clamation laws by providing for Federal co- 
operation in non-Federal projects and for 
participation by non-Federal agencies in 
Federal projects. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
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considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


AMENDING THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TRAFFIC ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 6063) to amend the District of 
Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, to exempt 
certain officers and employees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
from the requirements of such act re- 
lating to the registration of motor ve- 
hicles and the licensing of operators 
when they can prove legal residence in 
some State and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sixth sentence 
of subsection (a) of section 8 of the District 
of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended 
(D. C. Code, sec. 40-303 (a)), is amended 
(1) by striking out “as administrative em- 
ployees”, and (2) by striking out “admin- 
istrative employees of Senators, Representa- 
tives, Delegates, and Resident Commission- 
ers who are legal residents of the State, 
Territory, or possession from which said 
Senators, Representatives, Delegates, and 
Resident Commissioners have been elected or 
appointed;” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“employees of Senators, Representatives, 
Delegates, and Resident Commissioners, em- 
ployees of the standing, select, and joint 
committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and all other officers and em- 
ployees in or under the Senate and the 
House of Representatives;”: Provided, That 
such employees are legal residents of some 
State and entitled to register their motor 
vehicles in such State. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word in order 
to explain this bill. 

The purpose of this bill (H. R. 6063) 
is to grant reciprocity to a few em- 
ployees on Capitol Hill who are eligible 
to procure license tags in their home 
State. This bill only applies to a few 
people employed on Capitol Hill whose 
services are only required in the District 
of Columbia during the session of 
Congress. 

This bill makes it especially necessary 
that a person be a resident of such State 
and eligible to purchase license tags 
from such State. 

We found that a few employees on 
Capitol Hill were not included in the act, 
granting reciprocity to Members of Con- 
gress and their employees, which this 
Congress enacted last year. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no objection particularly to the bill ex- 
cept I feel that perhaps the personnel 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia wants to in- 
clude in it should be spelled out, not 
the individuals but the officers involved. 
I am afraid that the language as it 
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reads now would leave the door wide 
open and would extend to the adminis- 
trative branch of the Government, the 
judicial branch, or to any other part of 
the Government. 

Mr. McMILLAN. This bill specifi- 
cally states the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. KEARNS. Could the distin- 
guished chairman tell me whether or not 
he had any hearings on this legislation? 

Mr. McMILLAN. We did not, because 
it did not affect any person but employ- 
ees on Capitol Hill. 

Mr. KEARNS. Well, I would like to 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I would like to state 
that we had 16 members at the meeting, 
and the bill was reported unanimously. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kearns: 

On page 1, strike out the last 3 words of 
line 5 and all of lines 6, 7, and 8. 

On page 2, strike out lines 1, 2, 3, and 
the first 4 words of line 4. 

Change the rest of the page to read: 

“Administrative employees of Senators, 
Representatives, Delegates, and Resident 
Commissioners, designated employees of the 
standing, select, and joint committees of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives: 
Provided, That such employees are legal resi- 
dents of some State and entitled to register 
their motor vehicle in such State.” 

Page 2, line 4, insert “administrative.” 

Page 2, line 5, insert “designated.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out the last 6 words. 

Page 2, line 8, strike out all of the line and 
on page 2, line 9, strike out the first word. 


Mr. KEARNS. Really, the meat of 
this amendment is the word designat- 
ed,” whereby the position of whomever 
we want to put on in this category from 
the House of Representatives is spelled 
out, If there are only 10 or 20 people 
involved, I have no objection to it; but 
I do not think we should leave the door 
open by saying “all employees.” 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Does the gentleman think his amend- 
ment spells out any more than the pres- 
ent language in the bill? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. My amendment 
is purely safeguarding. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Just what would the 
amendment do? 

. KEARNS. Well, you say you 
want to take care of 4 to 20 employees 
of the House, designated by whoever 
8 to do it, the Speaker or anybody 
else. 

á Mr. McMILLAN. Anybody who quali- 
es. 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is included in 
this bill. 

Mr. KEARNS. No; not when you say 
on page 2, line 7, “and all other officers 
and employees.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It seems to me 
that both the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania and the gentleman from South 
Carolina and the committee are in agree- 
ment as to what is desired. It seems to 
me that the committee has given care- 
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ful consideration to this bill, and it 
would appear to me that the bill re- 
ported by the committee would be the 
best one to support, with all due respect 
to my friend from Pennsylvania. His 
amendment might produce results that 
we do not desire. I am not in a position 
of opposing the amendment, but I do 
think that under the circumstances it 
would be wise for us to follow the com- 
mittee in this case and not to adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, because certainly the 
committee has given profound consider- 
ation to this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ADJUST SALARIES OF JUDGES FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 727) to adjust the salaries 
of the judges of the municipal court of 
appeals for the District of Columbia, the 
municipal court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia tax court, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the fourth sen- 
tence of the sixth paragraph of section 6 of 
the act entitled “An act to consolidate the 
police court of the District of Columbia and 
the municipal court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be known as the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia, to create 
‘the municipal court of appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 1, 1942, as amended (D. C. 
Code, sec. 11-771), is amended by striking out 
“$14,500” and inserting in lieu thereof 820, 
000“, and by striking out “$14,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 819,500.“ 

Sec.2. The fourth sentence of section 2 
of such act of April 1, 1942, as amended (D. 
C. Code, sec. 11-753), is amended by striking 
out “$13,500” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$19,000”, and by striking out “$13,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$18,500.” 

Sec. 3. Section 19 of the Juvenile Court Act 
of the District of Columbia, as amended (D. 
C. Code, sec. 11-920), is amended by striking 
out the last sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “The salary of the 
judge shall be $18,500 per annum.” 

SEC. 4. The first sentence of the second 
paragraph of section 2 of title LX of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, as 
amended (D. C. Code, sec. 47-2402), is 
amended by striking out “$13,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$18,500.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: That the 
sixth paragraph of section 6 of the act of 
April 1, 1942, as amended (11 D. C. Code, sec. 
771), is amended by striking out ‘$14,500’ and 
substituting therefor ‘$17,500’ and by strik- 
ing out ‘$14,000’ and substituting therefor 
817,000 
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“Sec. 2. Section 2 of the act of April 1, 
1942, as amended (11 D. C. Code, sec. 753), 
is amended by striking out ‘$13,500’ and sub- 
stituting therefor ‘$16,500’ and by striking 
out ‘$13,000’ and substituting therefor 
*$16,000"°.” 

“Sec. 3. Section 2 of title IX of the District 
of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, as amended 
by the acts of May 16, 1938, and June 10, 
1952, is amended as follows: By striking out 
in the second paragraph thereof ‘$13,000’ and 
substituting therefor 816,000“.“ 

“Sec. 4. The last sentence of section 19 of 
the Juvenile Court Act of the District of 
Columbia (11 D. C. Code, sec. 920) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: The salary of the judge 
shall be $14,800 per annum'.“ 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to increase 
the salaries of the judges of the munici- 
pal court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia, the salaries of the judges of 
the municipal court for the District of 
Columbia, and the salary of the judge of 
the tax court for the District of Co- 
lumbia and the judge of the juvenile 
court for the District of Columbia. 

Under existing law the salary of the 
chief judge of the municipal court of 
appeals for the District of Columbia is 
$14,500 and the associate judges of the 
same court receive $14,000. Under the 
proposed bill the salary of the chief 
judge of the municipal court of appeals 
would be increased to $17,500, and that 
of the associate judges of this court to 
$17,000. 

The salary of the chief judge of the 
municipal court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, under existing law, is $13,500 and 
under this proposed legislation the sal- 
ary would be increased to $16,500. The 
salaries of the associate judges of the 
municipal court for the District of Co- 
lumbia are $13,000. Under this legisla- 
tion they would be increased to $16,000. 

At the present time the judge of the 
tax court for the District of Columbia 
is paid at the rate of $13,000 a year. Un- 
der the proposed bill he would receive a 
salary of $16,000. 

The salary of the judge of the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia, under 
existing law, is $11,800 and under the 
proposed legislation would be increased 
to $14,800. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to know from 
the chairman of the committee or some 
member of the committee something 
about this bill, something about the 
necessity for it. Will the gentleman 
give us some information? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes; the committee 
reported out a bill increasing the sal- 
aries of municipal judges in the District 
of Columbia by $3,000. That would make 
their salaries, if the bill is adopted, 
$17,500. 

Mr. GROSS. At the present time their 
salaries are 814,500 and the committee 
is proposing to increase them to $17,500 
and to $17,000; is that correct? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is right. 
Ever since there have been district courts 
here, the municipal judges have re- 
ceived approximately $2,000 less than 
Federal judges. In this case they will 
be receiving approximately $5,000 less 
than Federal judges. 
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Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think that municipal court judges ought 
to be paid the same salaries as Federal 
judges? 

Mr. McMILLAN. We made a survey 
of 5 or 6 cities of approximately the 
same size as the city of Washington and 
we found the average salary there was 
$17,500. We adopted the same rate of 
salary. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man what was the basis for this increase? 
Was it cost of living, or what? 

Mr. McMILLAN. We felt that we 
might improve the quality of the judges 
we have here if we increased their sal- 
aries. We think we ought to have bet- 
ter judges in the District of Columbia. 
We have some good judges here, but we 
feel that we should increase their sal- 
aries. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman tell 
us, were hearings held on this bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. And what were the sal- 
aries paid judges of the municipal courts 
in comparable cities? 

Mr. McMILLAN. We took 5 cities of 
approximately the size of Washington 
and we found the average was $17,500. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
tell us what were those cities? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Well, New York—— 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman knows 
the District of Columbia is not compa- 
rable to New York City; the gentleman 
understands that. 

Mr. McMILLAN. They receive more 
money there; $19,000, I believe. But we 
took an average. We took cities like 
New York, Detroit, Minneapolis; I think 
there were five of them. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me how much municipal court judges are 
paid in the State of South Carolina? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No, sir; I do not 
know. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman well 
knows that this proposed salary is fan- 
tastic as compared with the salaries of 
municipal judges in the State of Iowa or 
in his own State of South Carolina. 
Will he not admit that? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I believe the salaries 
of municipal judges in the State of South 
Carolina are less than proposed here. 

Mr. GROSS. Still the gentleman is 
for this bill to increase the salaries of 
these judges to $17,500 a year and $17,000, 
when they are already $14,000 and 
$14,500 a year. Does the gentleman 
know of any dearth of candidates for ap- 
pointment to the municipal bench in the 
District of Columbia when vacancies 
occur? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No, sir; I think there 
are plenty of applicants. 

Mr. GROSS. And they are qualified 
men, too, I think the gentleman would 
say? 

Mr. McMILLAN. We hope we can get 
better applicants, better qualified men, 
if we increase the salaries. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this seems 
to me to be an unreasonable increase in 
the pay of these municipal court judges 
and Iam opposed toit. If the taxpayers 
of Iowa and the rest of the Nation were 
not contributing millions of dollars each 
year to the support of the District of 
Columbia, I would be constrained to let 
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the hide go with the horns; to let the 
taxpayers of the District compete with 
New York or any other city in the pay- 
ment of lush salaries. These municipal 
judges in the District have 10-year ap- 
pointments. They expend no money in 
election campaigns as do all judges and 
justices of the supreme court in Iowa and 
many of the other States. Throughout 
the country, State and municipal taxes 
are being increased but I am unaware of 
any substantial increase in taxes in the 
District of Columbia to compensate for 
additional spending. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. Speaker, in the light of the com- 
ments of my friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa, for whom I have great respect, I 
call the attention of my colleague to the 
fact that Congress has repeatedly fixed 
the policy of setting municipal court 
judges’ salaries at just $2,000 under the 
Federal courts and the salaries of judges 
on the municipal court of appeals at 
$1,000 less. When the municipal court 
of appeals was created in 1942, the salary 
was fixed at $9,000. District Federal 
judges’ salaries were then $10,000. In 
1949, the municipal court judges’ salaries 
were fixed by Congress at $13,000 and 
the salaries of municipal court of ap- 
peals judges at $14,000, to correspond 
with the new salary increases of Federal 
district judges to $15,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out that 
this municipal court is different from 
any other municipal court in the coun- 
try. Nowhere else is there a municipal 
court having jurisdiction embracing of- 
fenses against the United States Gov- 
ernment as well as the usual local juris- 
diction—general civil jurisdiction, and 
general criminal jurisdiction to the level 
of felonies as well as the usual magis- 
terial jurisdiction. For example, in no 
other municipal court in the country will 
there be found a United States attorney 
eames a permanent staff of assist- 
ants. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the gentleman to yield in order to 
inquire as to the jurisdiction of the mu- 
nicipal court, and, of course, the gentle- 
ne was just about to discuss that as- 
pect. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. They have 
general jurisdiction. 

Mr. JONAS. Up to what? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Up to 
$3,000 in civil cases, and up to and in- 
cluding felonies, and they are commit- 
ting magistrates on felonies. 

Mr. JONAS. I take it from the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota 
that the jurisdiction is limited in civil 
cases up to $3,000 and under. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. That is up 
to the present time. May I say in that 
connection, there is now under consid- 
eration, as I understand it, general leg- 
islation which will increase that up to 
$8,000. That is a general change which 
is being considered all over the country 
at the present time. We are presently 
considering before the Subcommittee on 
the Judiciary of the Committee on the 
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District of Columbia the question of 
transferring all domestic-relation cases 
and divorce cases from the Federal dis- 
trict courts to the municipal court here. 
So that it is a court which is completely 
different from the municipal courts of 
my State and the gentleman's State as 
well as the State of our colleague from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. It is not to be com- 
pared at all. 

Mr. JONAS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, there is not so much differ- 
ence between that court and the courts 
in our State if the jurisdiction is lim- 
ited to $3,000 in civil cases and limited 
in its final jurisdiction to misdemeanors. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. The mis- 
demeanors here would be Federal mis- 
demeanors which are considerably more 
serious than misdemeanors in most 
States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. In the State of Minne- 
sota you have either circuit court or dis- 
trict judges; is that not correct? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. We have 
district and municipal judges. 

Mr. GROSS. You have district 
judges? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. And the jurisdiction of 
the district court judges exceeds that 
probably of municipal court judges in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. May I say 
to my dear friend that they have been 
raising their salaries much more in the 
State of Minnesota than they have in 
salaries of the circuit court judges in the 
State of Iowa. The circuit court judges 
in the State of Iowa are badly in need of 
an increase. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but will the gentle- 
man tell me what a circuit judge gets in 
the State of Minnesota or a district 
judge? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Between 
$13,000 and $14,000 a year, as salaries as 
I understand. 

Mr. GROSS. And they have greater 
jurisdiction than the municipal court 
judges? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. That is 
not comparative at all. Courts vary all 
over the country. There are some mu- 
nicipal courts where the salaries of the 
judges go as high as $20,000 per year. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps the gentleman 
from Minnesota can tell me the basis 
for this increase. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Because it 
is traditional and in keeping with the 
salaries of the courts. We just raised 
the Federal district judges salaries $7,500 
per year. Now they are bringing in a 
raise of only $3,000 a year in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, this is a 
case of keeping up with the Joneses. 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. It is a 
question of having some comparative 
Standard as far as the salaries are con- 
cerned. It is traditional and in keeping 
with the policy followed by the Govern- 
ment. The salaries paid to the judges 
should be commensurate with the duties 
of the court. I do not see anything 
wrong with it. I do not think that 
they should be overpaid, but neither do 
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I feel that they should be underpaid. 
They should be fully compensated. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant-at-Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 283, nays 33, not voting 118, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 69] 
YEAS—283 

Abernethy Dawson, III. Jennings 
Adair Dawson, Utah Jensen 
Addonizio Deane Johnson, Calif. 
Albert Denton Johnson, Wis. 
Alger Derounian Jonas 
Allen, Calif. Devereux Jones, Ala. 
Allen, II. Dixon Jones, Mo. 
Andresen, Dolliver Jones, N. C 

August H. Dondero Judd 
Andrews Doyle Karsten 
Arends Elliott Kean 
Ashmore Ellsworth Kearney 
Aspinall Engle Kearns 
Auchincloss Evins Keating 

yres Fascell Kee 
Bailey Feighan Kelley, Pa. 
Baker Fenton Kilburn 
Baldwin Fernandez Kilday 
Barden Fisher Kilgore 
Bates Flood King, Calif. 
Baumhart Flynt King, Pa 
Beamer Fogarty Knox 
Belcher Forand Laird 
Bell Ford Landrum 
Bennett, Fla. Frazier Lankford 
Bennett, Mich. Frelinghuysen LeCompte 
Berry Priedel Lesinski 
Betts Garmatz Long 
Blatnik Gary McCarthy 
Blitch Gathings McCormack 
Boland Gavin McCulloch 
Bolling Gordon McDonough 
Bonner Grant McDowell 
Bowler Gray McGregor 
Boyle Gregory McIntire 
Brooks, La. Gubser McMillan 
Brooks, Tex, Gwinn McVey 
Brown, Ga, Hagen Mack, Ill. 
Brown, Ohio Hale Mack, Wash 
Brownson Haley Magnuson 

hill Halleck Mahon 

Burdick Harden Mailliard 
Burnside Hardy all 

ush Harris Martin 
Byrnes, Wis. Harrison, Nebr. Meader 
Cannon rvey Merrow 
Carlyle Hayworth Metcalf 
Carnahan Henderson Miller, Md. 
Carrigg Herlong Miller, Nebr. 
Cederberg Hess Mills 
Chatham Hiestand Minshall 
Chelf Hillings Mollohan 
Chiperfield Hinshaw Morrison 
Christopher Hoeven loss 
Church Holifield Murray, III 
Clark Holmes Natcher 
Clevenger Holt Nicholson 
Cooley Hope O'Brien, II. 
Cooper oran O'Brien, N. Y. 
Cramer Huddleston O'Hara, II. 
Cretella Hull O'Hara, Minn, 
Crumpacker Hyde Ostertag 
Cunningham ard Passman 
Curtis, Mass, Jackson Patman 
Dague James Patterson 
Davis, Ga. Jarman Pelly 
Davis, Tenn. Jenkins Perkins 
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Pfost Rutherford Thompson, Tex. 
Phillips Sadlak Thomson, Wyo. 
Pilcher St. George ‘Thornberry 
Poage Saylor Trimble 
Poft Schenck Tumulty 
Polk Schwengel Udall 
Price Scrivner Vanik 
Priest Selden Van Pelt 
Prouty Sheehan Van Zandt 
Quigley Shelley Velde 
Rabaut Sheppard Vinson 
Radwan Sieminski Wainwright 
Rains Simpson, III Walter 
Ray Sisk Westland 
Reed, III Smith, Kans. Whitten 
Reuss Smith, Miss. Widnall 
Rhodes, Ariz. Smith, Va. Wier 
Rhodes, Pa. Smith, Wis. Wigglesworth 
Richards Spence Williams, Miss 
Rlehlman Springer Willis 
Riley Staggers Wilson, Calif. 
Roberts Steed Wilson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. Talle Wolcott 
ino Teague, Calif. Wright 
Rogers, Colo Thomas Yates 
Rogers, Fla Thompson, La. Young 
Rogers, Mass. Thompson, Younger 
Roosevelt Mich. Zablocki 
NAYS—33 
Abbitt Forrester Rogers, Tex 
Alexander Gentry Shuford 
Andersen, George Siler 
H. Carl Gross Taber 
Bow Harrison, Va. Tuck 
Budge Johansen Vursell 
Burleson Krueger Watts 
Cole Murray, Tenn. Weaver 
Coon Norrell Williams, N. Y. 
Davis, Wis. O'Konski Winstead 
Dies Rees, Kans. 
Dowdy Robeson, Va. 
NOT VOTING—118 
Anfuso Durham Matthews 
Ashley Eberharter Miller, Calif. 
Avery Edmondson Miller, N. Y. 
Barrett Fallon Morano 
Bass, N. H Fine Morgan 
Bass, Tenn, Fino Moulder 
Becker Fjare Multer 
Bentley Fountain Mumma 
gs Fulton Nelson 
Bolton, Gamble Norblad 
Frances P Granahan O'Neill 
Bolton, Green, Oreg. Osmers 
Oliver P. Green, Pa Philbin 
h Griffiths Pillion 
Boykin Hand Powell 
Bray Hays, Ark Preston 
Buchanan Hays, Ohio Reece, Tenn 
Buckley Hébert Reed, N. Y. 
Heselton Rivers 
Byrne, Pa. Hull Rooney 
Canfield Hoffman, III. Scherer 
Celler Hoffman, Mich, Scott 
Chase Holtzman Scudder 
Chenoweth Hosmer Seely-Brown 
Chudoff Kelly, N. Y, Short 
Colmer Keo Sikes 
Corbett Kirwan Simpson, Pa 
Coudert Klein Sullivan 
Curtis, Mo Kluczynski Taylor 
Davidson Knutson Teague, Tex 
Delaney Lane Thompson, N. J. 
Dempsey Lanham Tollefson 
Diggs Latham Utt 
Dingell Lipscomb Vorys 
d Lovre Wharton 
Dollinger McConnell Wickersham 
Donohue Macdonald Williams, N. J. 
Donovan Machrowicz Withrow 
Dorn, N. Y. Madden Wolverton 
Dorn, S. C. Mason Zelenko 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Latham. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, 

Mrs. Buchanan with Mr. Avery. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Hill. 

Mrs. Knutson with Mr. Short. 


Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Canfield. 


Mr. Fallon with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Eberharter with Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Bentley. 
Mr. Madden with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 
Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Hand, 


Mr. Wickersham with Mr. Simpson of 
Pennsylvania. 
Sikes with Mr. Taylor. 
Kirwan with Mr. McConnell. 
Colmer with Mr. Lipscomb. 
Byrd with Mr. Bosch. 
Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Corbett. 
O'Neill with Mr. Coudert. 
Fountain with Mr. Mumma. 
Dodd with Mr. Nelson. 
Dingell with Mr. Lovre. 
Williams of New Jersey with Mr. Mo- 
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Hays of Ohio with Mr. Fulton. 
Dempsey with Mr. Heselton. 
Granahan with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 
Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Utt. 
Barrett with Mr. Tollefson. 

Chudoff with Mr. Hosmer. 

Moulder with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
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Lane with Mr. Fare. 

Philbin with Mr. Curtis of Missourl. 
Donohue with Mr. Chase. 

Zelenko with Mr. Chenoweth. 

Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Vorys. 
Keogh with Mr. Wolverton. 

Klein with Mr. Oliver P. Bolton. 

Fine with Mr. Mason. 

Dollinger with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 
Delaney with Mr. Reed of New York, 
Holtzman with Mr. Scudder. 

Davidson with Mr. Scott. 

Anfuso with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Celler with Mr. Wainwright. 

Donovan with Mr. Pillion. 

Powell with Mr. Osmers. 

Rooney with Mr. Wharton. 

Mrs. Kelly of New York with Mr. Withrow, 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Norblad. 
Mr. Multer with Mr. Scherer. 


Mr. COON and Mr. REES of Kansas 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to adjust the salaries of judges 
of the municipal court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia, the salaries of 
the judges of the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia, salary of the 
judge of the District of Columbia tax 
court, and the salary of the judge of the 
juvenile court of the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
REVENUE ACT OF 1937 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 2406) to amend sub- 
section (e) of title 47, section 1601 of 
the Code of Laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1951 edition, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (e) 
of title 47, section 1601 of the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia, 1951 edition, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Property transferred exclusively for 
public or municipal purposes, to the United 
States or the District of Columbia, or ex- 
clusively for charitable, educational, or re- 
ligious purposes, shall be exempt from any 
and ali taxation under the provisions of this 
section.” 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1 strike out lines 3 through 5 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That subsection (e) of Sec. 1 of title 5 of 
the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1937, as amended (47 D. C. Code, sec. 1601), 
is amended to read as follows.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

By way of explanation of the purpose 
of this bill, I would like to state that our 
distinguished majority leader the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] has been very much interested in 
this legislation and has rendered great 
assistance to the committee in prepar- 
ing—as well as a number of other Mem- 
bers of the House who have also written 
and called me in support to it. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
amend subsection (e) of title 47, section 
1601 of the District of Columbia Code, 
1951 edition. 

Under existing law property trans- 
ferred exclusively for public or munici- 
pal purposes to the United States or the 
District of Columbia, exclusively for 
charitable, educational, or religious pur- 
poses within the District of Columbia, 
and property transferred to the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, is exempt from 
any and all taxation under the provi- 
sions of this section. 

This legislation would remove the 
words “within the District of Columbia, 
and property transferred to the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross,” which would 
mean that all estate gifts, made for pub- 
lic or municipal purposes to the United 
States or the District of Columbia, or 
made to, exclusively, charitable, educa- 
tional and religious organizations would 
be exempt from the estate tax. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to comend to the Members and urge their 
favorable vote on H. R. 2406, the pro- 
posal to provide a reciprocal exemption 
from District of Columbia inheritance 
taxes for bequests made to charitable 
and educational institutions located in 
States which provide similar exemption 
for bequests to institutions in the Dis- 
trict. 

We in California are particularly in- 
terested in the enactment of this legis- 
lation because our State has long adhered 
to the policy of providing this assistance 
to charitable and educational institu- 
tions and we are anxious to establish a 
reciprocal relationship with the Dis- 
trict so that the institutions in both areas 
may benefit. 

It is true that the taxing agencies in 
both the States and the District may be 
deprived of some direct tax revenue un- 
der this proposal, but I believe the bene- 
fits to the people as a whole far out- 
weigh the possible tax losses. A great 
share of our educational and charitable 
load today is borne by institutions either 
entirely or partially supported by dona- 
tions and bequests. The taxpayers are 
thereby relieved of a tremendous burden, 
Collection of death taxes on bequests 
to these institutions substantially re- 
duces the funds available for educational 
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and charitable purposes to be carried on 
at private expense and thereby increases 
the public expense. 

It appears to me that the over-all 
beneficial effect of this legislation will 
be markedly in favor of the people of 
the District of Columbia. This is a focus 
point for many of our national educa- 
tional and charitable organizations. Itis 
likely that the number and amount of 
bequests by persons residing outside the 
District to institutions in the District will 
be far in excess of the bequests by resi- 
dents of the District to organizations in 
the several States. 

This is our opportunity to encourage a 
most useful devotion of private funds to 
education and charity in the District of 
Columbia and in the several States we 
represent. In my opinion it is a worthy 
measure, immediately useful to those 
States which now already have recipro- 
cal acts, and which will encourage other 
States to adopt similar laws, to the last- 
ing benefit of the people of the entire 
country. I sincerely hope this measure 
will win unanimous approval. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend subsection (e) of section 1 
of title 5 of the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1937, as amended.” 
aA motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DELEGATES 
TO NATIONAL POLITICAL CON- 
VENTIONS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 191) to regulate the 
election of delegates representing the 
District of Columbia to national polit- 
ical conventions, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That national com- 
mitteemen and national committeewomen of 
political parties and delegates and alternates 
from the District of Columbia to all conven- 
tions of political parties nominating candi- 
dates for the Presidency and the Vice Presi- 
dency of the United States shall be elected 
as provided in this act. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2, For the purposes of this act 

(1) The term “District” means the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

(2) The term “qualified elector” means a 
citizen of the United States (A) who has 
been domiciled in the District continuously 
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since the beginning of the 1-year period end- 
ing on the day of the next election or, if 
such period has not begun, is domiciled in 
the District and who does not claim voting 
residence in any State or Territory; (B) who 
is, or will be on the day of the next election, 
21 years old; (C) who has never been con- 
victed of a felony in the United States, or 
if he has been so convicted, has been par- 
doned; and (D) who is not mentally incom- 
petent as adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

(3) The term “Board” means the Board 
of Elections for the District of Columbia 
provided for by section 3. 


CREATION OF BOARD OF ELECTIONS 


Sec. 3. There is hereby created a Board of 
Elections for the District of Columbia, to be 
composed of three members appointed by 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia. The first terms of offices on the Board 
shall expire, as designated by the Commis- 
sioners, one at the close of December 31 of 
each of the first 3 years which begin after 
the date of enactment of this act. Subse- 
quent terms of each such office shall be 3 
years beginning January 1 following the ex- 
piration of the preceding term of such office. 
Any person appointed to fill a vacant office 
shall be appointed only for the unexpired 
term of such office. Until his successor is 
appointed and has qualified, a member may 
continue to serve even though the term of 
the office to which he was appointed has 
expired. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND COMPENSATION OF 
MEMBERS 


Sec. 4. (a) No person shall be a member 
of the Board unless he qualifies as an elector 
and resides in the District. No person may 
be appointed to the Board unless he has 
been domiciled in the District continuously 
since the beginning of the 3-year period 
ending on the day he is appointed. Mem- 
bers of the Board shall hold no other office 
or employment in the Federal or District 
government. Not more than two members 
shall be members of the same political party. 

(b) Each member of the Board shall be 
paid compensation at the rate of $25 per day 
while performing duties under this act. Ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (a) no person 
shall be ineligible to serve or to receive com- 
pensation as a member of the Board because 
he occupies another office or position or be- 
cause he receives compensation (including 
retirement compensation) from another 
source. The right to another office or posi- 
tion or to compensation from another source 
otherwise secured to such a person under 
the laws of the United States shall not be 
of compensation as a member of the Board, 
abridged by the fact of his service or receipt 
if such service does not interfere with the 
discharge of his duties in such other office 
or position. 

FUNCTIONS OF BOARD 

Sec. 5. (a) The Board shall— 

(1) maintain a permanent registry, keep- 
ing it accurate and current; 

(2) conduct registrations and elections; 

(3) print, distribute, and count ballots, or 
provide and operate suitable voting ma- 
chines; 

(4) divide the District into appropriate 
voting precincts, each of which shall contain 
at least 350 registered persons; 

(5) operate polling places; 

(6) certify nominees and the results of 
elections; and 

(7) perform such other duties as are im- 
posed upon it by this act. 

(b) The Board, and persons authorized by 
it, may administer oaths to persons executing 
affidavits pursuant to sections 7 and 8. It 
may provide for the administering of such 
other oaths as it considers appropriate to 
require in the performance of its functions. 
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(c) The Board may prescribe such regula- 
tions as it considers necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 

(d) The Board may employ necessary per- 
sonnel, 

BOARD TO BE INDEPENDENT AGENCY 


Sec. 6. (a) In the performance of its duties, 
the Board shall not be subject to the direc- 
tion of any nonjudicial officer of the District. 

(b) The officers and agencies of the Dis- 
trict government shall furnish to the Board, 
upon request of the Board, such space and 
facilities as are available in public buildings 
in the District to be used as registration or 
polling places, and such records, informa- 
tion, services, personnel, offices, and equip- 
ment, and such other assistance and facili- 
ties, as may be necessary to enable the 
Board properly to perform its functions. 


REGISTRATION 


Src. 7. (a) No person shall vote in any 
election in the District unless he is a quali- 
fied elector and, except as provided in sub- 
section (e), is registered in the District. 

(b) No person shall be registered unless— 

(1) he is a qualified elector; 

(2) he has been domiciled in the District 
continuously since the beginning of the 9- 
month period ending on the day he offers 
to register; 

(3) except as prevented by physical dis- 
ability, he can read and write the English 
language, as shown by his ability to read 
and complete the affidavit prescribed by 
paragraph (4); and 

(4) he executes a registration affidavit, 
completed in his own handwriting (unless 
prevented by physical disability) and on the 
form prescribed by the Board pursuant to 
subsection (c), showing his political affilia- 
tion, and that he meets each of the require- 
ments specified in section 2 (2) for a quali- 
fied elector as well as the requirement of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

(c) In administering the provisions of sub- 
section (b) (4), the Board shall prepare and 
use a registration affidavit form in which 
each request for information is readily un- 
derstandable and can be satisfied by a con- 
cise answer or mark. With respect to each 
requirement named in or imposed by such 
subsection, the Board may make such re- 
quests for specific information as in its 
judgment may be necessary or appropriate 
to show whether a person seeking to register 
meets such requirement. 

(d) The registry shall be kept open except 
during the 60-day period ending on the first 
Tuesday in April of each Presidential elec- 
tion year, and except as provided by the 
Board in the case of a special election. 
While the registry is open, any person may 
2 tor registration or change his registra- 

on. 

(e) If a person is not permitted to register, 
such person, or any qualified candidate, may 
appeal to the Board, but not later than 3 
days after the registry is closed for the next 
election. The Board shall decide within 
7 days after the appeal is perfected whether 
the challenged elector is entitled to register. 
If the appeal is denied, the appellant may, 
within 3 days after such denial, appeal to 
the municipal court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. The decision of such court shall 
be final and not appealable. If the appeal 
is upheld by either the Board or the court, 
the challenged elector shall be allowed to 
register immediately. If the appeal is pend- 
ing on election day, the challenged elector 
may cast a ballot marked “challenged,” as 
provided in section 9 (e). 

NOMINATIONS 

Sec. 8. (a) Candidates participating in an 
election held pursuant to this act shall be 
the persons registered under section 7 who 
have been nominated by a petition— 

(1) prepared and presented to the Board 
in accordance with rules prescribed by the 
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Board, but not later than 60 days before the 
date of the election; and 

(2) signed by not less than 100 voters, 
registered under section 7, and of the same 
political party as the nominee. 

(b) No person shall hold the office of 
committeeman, committeewoman, delegate, 
or alternate unless he has been a bone fide 
domiciliary of the District of Columbia for 
3 years previous to his nomination and is 
a voter registered under section 7. 


METHOD OF VOTING 


Sec.9. (a) Voting in all elections shall 
be secret. Voting may be by paper ballot 
or voting machine. 

(b) The ballot of a person who is reg- 
istered as a resident of the District shall 
be valid only if cast in the voting precinct 
where the residence shown on his registra- 
tion is located. 

(c) There shall be no absentee voting. 

(d) Each qualified candidate may have a 
watcher at each polling place, provided the 
watcher presents proper credentials signed 
by the candidate. No one shall interfere 
with the opportunity of a watcher to observe 
the conduct of the election at that poling 
place and the counting of votes. Watchers 
may challenge prospective voters who are 
believed to be unqualified to vote. 

(e) If the official in charge of the polling 
place, after hearing both parties to any such 
challenge or acting on his own initiative 
with respect to a prospective voter, reason- 
ably believes the prospective voter is un- 
qualified to vote, he shall allow the voter 
to cast a paper ballot marked “challenged.” 
Ballots so cast shall be segregated, and no 
such ballot shall be counted until the chal- 
lenge has been removed as provided in sub- 
section (f). 

(t) Ifa person has been permitted to vote 
only by challenged ballot, such person, or 
any qualified candidate, may appeal to the 
Board within 3 days after election day. The 
Board shall decide within 7 days after the 
appeal is perfected whether the voter was 
qualified to vote. If the Board decides that 
the voter was qualified to vote, the word 
“challenged” shall be stricken from the 
voter’s ballot and the ballot shall be treated 
as if it had not been challenged, 

(g) If a voter is physically unable to mark 
his ballot or operate the voting machine, 
the official in charge of the voting place 
may enter the voting booth with him and 
vote as directed. Upon the request of any 
such voter, a second election official may 
enter the voting booth to assist in the vot- 
ing. The officials shall tell no one how the 
voter voted. The official in charge of the 
voting place shall make a return of all such 
voters, giving their names and disabilities. 

(h) No person shall vote more than once 
in any election nor in an election held by 
a political party other than that to which 
he has declared himself to be a member. 

(i) Copies of the regulations of the Board 
with respect to voting shall be made avail- 
able to prospective voters at each polling 
place. 

ELECTIONS 


Sec. 10. (a) The election of national com- 
mitteemen and national committeewomen of 
political parties and of delegates and alter- 
nates to national political conventions shall 
be held on the first Tuesday in April of 
each presidential election year. Any such 
election shall be conducted by the Board in 
conformity with the provisions of this act. 
Polls shall be open from 8 o’clock antemerid- 
ian to 8 o’clock postmeridian on election 
days. 

(b) Candidates receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes in said election shall be declared 
the winners. 

(c) In the case of a tie, the candidates 
receiving the tie vote shall cast lots before 
the Board at 12 o’clock noon on a date to 
be set by the Board, but not sooner than 
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10 days following the primary, and the one 
to whom the lot shall fall shall be de- 
clared the winner. It any candidate or can- 
didates, receiving a tie vote, fail to appear 
before 12 o'clock noon on said day, the 
Board shall cast lots for him or them. For 
the purpose of casting lots any candidate 
may appear in person, or by proxy appointed 
in writing. 


RECOUNT AND CONTESTS 


Sec. 11 (a) If, within 7 days after the 
board certifies the results of an election, any 
qualified candidate at such election petitions 
the board to have the votes cast at such elec- 
tion recounted in one or more voting pre- 
cincts, the board shall order such recount, 
In each such case, the petitioner shall de- 
posit a fee of $5 for each precinct petitioned 
to be recounted. If the cost of the recount is 
less than $5 per precinct, the difference shall 
be refunded. If the result of the election is 
changed as a result of the recount, the en- 
tire amount deposited by the petitioner shall 
be refunded. Such recounts shall be con- 
ducted in the manner prescribed by the 
board by regulation. 

(b) After the board certifies the results 
of an election, any person who voted in the 
election may petition the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia to 
review such election. In response to such 
a petition, the court may set aside the re- 
sults so certified and declare the true re- 
sults of the election, or void the election. To 
determine the true results of an election the 
court may order a recount or take other 
appropriate action, whether or not a re- 
count has been conducted or requested pur- 
suant to subsection (a). The court shall void 
an election only for fraud, mistake, or other 
defect, serious enough to vitiate the election 
as a fair expression of the will of the regis- 
tered qualified electors voting therein. If 
the court voids an election it may order a 
special election, which shall be conducted in 
such manner (comparable to that prescribed 
for regular elections), and at such time, as 
the board shall prescribe. The decision of 
such court shall be final and not appealable. 


INTERFERENCE WITH REGISTRATION OR VOTING 

Sec. 12. (a) No one shall interfere with the 
registration or voting of another person, 
except as it may be reasonably necessary in 
the performance of a duty imposed by law. 
No person performing such a duty shall in- 
terfere with the registration or voting of 
another person because of his race, color, 
sex, or religious belief, or his want of prop- 
erty or income. 

(b) No registered voter shall be required 
to perform a military duty on election day 
which would prevent him from voting, ex- 
cept in time of war or public danger or un- 
less he is away from the District in military 
service. No registered voter may be arrested 
while voting or going to vote except for a 
breach of the peace then committed or for 
treason or felony. 

EXPENDITURES 

Sec. 13. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of the funds of the 
District of Columbia, such amounts as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act. 

(b) Subject to the penalties provided in 
this act, a candidate for national committee- 
man, national committeewoman, delegate, 
or alternate, in his campaign for election, 
shall not make expenditures in excess of 
$2,500. 

(c) No independent committee or party 
committee shall receive contributions ag- 
gregating more than $100,000, or make ex- 
penditures aggregating more than $100,000 
for any campaign covered by this act. 

(d) No person shall, directly or indirectly, 
make contribution in an aggregate amount 
in excess of $5,000 in connection with any 
campaign for election of any national com- 
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mitteeman, national committeewomen, dele- 
gate, or alternate. 

(e) Every candidate and independent com- 
mittee or party committee shall, within 10 
days after the election, file with the Board 
of Elections an itemized statement, sub- 
scribed and sworn to, setting forth all 
moneys received and expended in connec- 
tion with said election, the names of per- 
sons from whom received and to whom paid, 
and the purpose for which it was expended. 
Such statement shall set forth any unpaid 
debts and obligation incurred by the candi- 
date or independent committee or party 
committee with regard to such election, and 
specify the balance, if any, of election funds 
remaining in his or their hands, 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 14. Any person who shall register, or 
attempt to register, under the provisions of 
of this act and make any false representa- 
tions as, to his place of residence or his vot- 
ing privilege in any other part of the United 
States, or be guilty of bribery or intimida- 
tion of any voter at the elections herein pro- 
vided for, or, being registered, shall vote or 
attempt to vote more than once in any elec- 
tion so held, or shall purloin or secrete any 
of the votes cast in such elections, or, if 
employed in the counting of votes in such 
elections, make a false report in regard 
thereto or attempt to vote in an election 
held by a political party other than that 
to which he has declared himself to be 
affliated, and every candidate, person, or 
official of any political committee who shall 
make any expenditure or contribution in 
violation of this act, shall upon conviction, 
thereof be fined not more than $500 or be 
imprisoned not more than 90 days, or both, 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Smpson], the author 
of the bill, seek recognition on the bill? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, naturally I am for the bill. This is 
legislation which I will say I introduced 
and was passed last year by the House 
and by another legislative body. It was 
vetoed by the President. Some revisions 
were made and the bill was reintroduced 
this year with the Presidential objections 
removed. So far as I know, no one 
is against it. The Republican National 
Committee in Washington and the 
Democratic National Committee are for 
it. I think we ought to support and pass 
it now, in plenty of time for next year’s 
national election. In addition, the leg- 
islation officially sets up election machin- 
ery sorely needed for the District of Co- 
lumbia and affords qualified voters in 
the District an opportunity to vote. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The purpose of this bill is to regulate 
the election of national committeemen 
and committeewomen and delegates and 
alternates from the District of Columbia 
to all conventions of political parties 
nominating candidates for the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency of the United 
States. 

A board of elections, composed of three 
members appointed by the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, would 
maintain a permanent registry of elec- 
tors, conduct the elections, certify nom- 
inees and the results of elections, and 
perform other functions incident to the 
conduct of such elections. 

The bill also regulates expenditures by 
a candidate, committee, and individuals 
as follows: 

(a) Candidates shall not make ex- 
penditures in excess of $2,500. 
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(b) No independent committee or 
party committee shall receive contribu- 
tions aggregating more than $100,000, or 
make expenditures aggregating more 
than $100,000 for any campaign. 

(c) No individual shall, directly or 
indirectly, make contribution in an ag- 
gregate amount in excess of $5,000. 

At the present time elections in the 
District of Columbia are held under 
party rules, and there is no law regu- 
lating or governing such elections. 

The president of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, 
the Democratic National Committeeman 
for the District of Columbia, and rep- 
resentatives from the following appeared 
in support of this measure: Democratic 
Central Committee, Citizens for Eisen- 
hower, District of Columbia, District of 
Columbia League of Women Voters, 
Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Washington Chapter, Americans for 
Democratic Action, Young Democratic 
Club of Washington, D. C., Federation 
of Civic Associations, and Federation of 
Citizens Associations. The committee 
also received a communication from the 
Republican State Committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REGULATING FARES FOR TRANS- 
PORTATION OF SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
3908) to provide for the regulation of 
fares for the transportation of school- 
children in the District of Columbia, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the same 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution to authorize the merger 
of street-railway corporations operating in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved January 14, 1933, and the 
provisions of the unification agreement in- 
corporated therein, and notwithstanding the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the transportatin of school- 
children in the District of Columbia at a 
reduced fare,” approved February 25, 1931, 
the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall fix the rate of fare 
for transportation by street railway and bus 
of schoolchildren going to and from public, 
parochial, or like schools in the District of 
Columbia at not more than one-half the 
cash fare established from time to time by 
the Public Utilities Commission for regular 
route transportation within the District of 
Columbia, and shall establish rules and regu- 
lations governing the use thereof. No fares 
for schoolchildren shall be avaialable to per- 
sons over 18 years of age. 
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Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill permits the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to adjust the fares of school children 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. I think the Members 
of the House should realize that what we 
do in this bill is to turn it over to the 
Public Utilities Commission to find out 
whether the fares are too low and 
whether they should be increased or not. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. This legislation does not 
of itself raise or lower the fares. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McMILLAN. It does not. It 
turns over the fare-fixing authority to 
the Public Utilities Commission, where 
it should have been all the time. 

Mr. GROSS. Obviously there will be 
an increase in fares if this Commission 
is established. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Well, I have not 
talked to any of the members of the 
Commission on that subject whether 
they intend to increase it or not. I un- 
derstand they expect to make that re- 
quest. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this legislation 
provide any means by which the Con- 
gress can scrutinize the report before it 
becomes effective? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Well, Congress can 
always call for a report. 

Mr. GROSS. Does it provide that this 
Commission shall report? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No. 

Mr. GROSS. It does not provide that 
they will report back to the District 
Committee? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ADAIR. Are there any limits 
fixed in this act between which the fares 
may be fixed? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No. The original 
act provides that the fares of school 
children shall be one-half the adult fare. 
The children’s fare has never been 
raised. 

Mr. ADAIR. Is that provision still in 
the law if this is enacted? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAIR. It would not be more 
than one-half of the adult fare? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is my under- 
standing, that it cannot be more than 
half the adult fare. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
1 engrossment and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That concludes the 
business of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for today. 
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AUTHORIZING THE COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION TO PROC- 
ESS FOOD COMMODITIES FOR 
DONATION 


Mr. TRIMBLE, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 249, Rept. No. 
613) which was referred to the House 
calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 2851) to authorize the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to process food commodities 
for donation under certain acts. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider the 
substitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Agriculture now in the bill, 
and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under the 5- 
minute rule as an original bill. At the con- 
clusion of such consideration the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and any member may demand a 
separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Armed Services may 
sit this afternoon during the session of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LETTER FROM VETERANS INDICATE 
FEAR OF TRICKY DEALINGS OF 
HOOVER COMMISSION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter at this point in the 


RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Hoo- 
ver Commission has made a lot of recom- 
mendations, which, if carried out by Ex- 
ecutive order of the President or changes 
in laws by the Congress, will be shocking 
to the veterans of all wars of the United 
States and their dependents. I doubt 
that the veterans realize the devastating 
consequences of these recommendations. 

Every veteran should belong to some 
recognized veterans’ organization. Every 
recognized veterans’ organization should 
keep its membership fully informed of 
what is going on. I do not claim that 
they are not doing it now. I know that 
they are. Particularly the American Le- 
gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and Dis- 
abled American Veterans are doing a 
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wonderful job through their contact rep- 
resentatives in Washington, in the 
States, and their various publications in 
keeping the veterans advised. 


POWERFUL GRASSROOTS LOBBY 


The Hoover Commission is so subtle 
in its approach that it has been success- 
ful in the past in getting destructive 
things done without notice or mention in 
the press. If there ever was a time when 
the veterans of all wars and their de- 
pendents should be on the alert against 
the devastating consequences of pro- 
posals of the Hoover Commission against 
their interest, it is now. Remember this 
group—the Hoover Commission—is a 
part of one big package that also in- 
cludes a powerful lobbying organization 
that is built up from the grassroots with 
unlimited amounts of money to support 
it. This powerful lobby group, known as 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Reports, is advertising for contributions 
from corporations. It has not registered 
in compliance with the Lobby Registra- 
tion Act. Corporations making these 
contributions—and they are making gen- 
erous contributions judging by expendi- 
tures—are allowed to deduct their con- 
tributions from their income taxes. So, 
Uncle Sam is paying 52 percent of every 
dollar of the money paid by corporations, 
If an individual, who happens to be 
receiving a few million dollars a year 
from a special privilege that he enjoys 
under the protection of the Government 
and is required to pay the maximum of 
91 percent on income taxes, it is obvious 
that the individual is out 9 cents of every 
dollar and Uncle Sam is out 91 cents of 
every dollar contributed. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORS 


In this way, the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Reports is collecting 
enormous sums of money. This commit- 
tee has as its active directors and mem- 
bers prominent persons, who are also 
identified with the Hoover Commission 
that was set up by Congress for the pur- 
pose of doing a fair and impartial job. 
Mr. Hoover, himself, is an active partici- 
pant in the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Reports this lobbying group and 
allows his name to be carried as honor- 
ary president of the group. This group 
is spending and will spend a lot of money 
advertising. These advertisements will 
be read by good citizens who will be mis- 
led by them. 

In addition, this Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Reports is hiring many 
prominent people over the country to 
assist in getting the Hoover reports put 
into effect, either by Executive order of 
the President or by Congress. 

The Hoover Commission’s way of pres- 
suring through Executive order, changes, 
or legislation is not the American way. 
It is not democracy’s way. 

PHONY SAVINGS 


Mr. Hoover’s claims of savings to the 
taxpayers are largely phony. There is 
proof that cannot be disputed that a 
recommendation of the Hoover Commis- 
sion involving the Post Office Depart- 
ment actually lost 10 percent, instead of 
a saving. 

A $10 million flood-control project that 
would save valuable soil and preserve 
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needed water that has been scuttled by 
the Hoover Commission, is considered a 
saving by Mr. Hoover. I think it is a 
great loss instead of a saving. Our coun- 
try cannot progress or expand under the 
Hoover philosophy. We should be look- 
ing forward to a progressive, dynamic 
economy. An economy that will provide 
for a population of 200 million, 10 years 
hence. The Hoover Commission route 
is the wrong road. 

I am inserting herewith a letter from 
an adjutant of the American Legion Post 
at New Boston, Tex., Mr. William B. 
Coleman. It is as follows: 


THE American LEGION, 
New Boston Post 488, 
New Boston, Tex., May 18, 1955. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Param: Members of our Legion 
post have information to the effect that the 
Hoover Commission has submitted several 
recommendations which seriously affect vet- 
erans of World War I, World War H. and the 
Korean conflict. Three of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Hoover Commission that 
we are referring to are: 

(a) That a system be established which 
divides career employees into three retention 
categories: 

1. Veterans with compensable service-con- 
nected disability. 

2. All other veterans and those nonveter- 
ans with 15 or more years Federal service. 

3. All other career employees. 

(b) That disabled veterans presently re- 
cel 30 percent compensation or below be 
deleted from the roll of disabled veterans and 
no compensation be paid. 

(c) That 15 veterans hospitals presently 
operating be closed. 

It is the concensus of opinion that the 
Hoover Commission is keeping their rec- 
ommendations which pertain to veteran leg- 
islation hidden or camouflaged to such an 
extent that veterans are not afforded an op- 
portunity to offer objections to these rec- 
ommendations through their Congressmen 
or Representatives. The Army Times has 
called to the attention of military personnel 
those recommendations made by the Hoover 
Commission which adversely affect them 
while the only source of information the vet- 
erans have is civilian personnel news letters 
from the Department of the Army, Office of 
Assistant Chief of Staff G1, Office of Civilian 
Personnel. These letters only refer to those 
recommendations which are applicable to 
Federal employees. 

At the first district convention held in 
Jefferson, Tex., May 1, the three Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations referred to above 
were discussed by Department Commander 
E. L. (Stonewall) Jackson, also by First Dis- 
trict Commander Don Harmon. All Legion 
posts in the first district agreed to contact 
their Congressman and representatives offer- 
ing objections to these recommendations. 
Our post had no knowledge of these recom- 
mendations prior to this convention. 

Hosiptal facilities at the present are inade- 
quate to afford veterans proper hospitaliza- 
tion and medical treatment which they are 
jastly entitled to in accordance with past 
legislation. Mentally ill veterans are being 
denied hospitalization at the present time 
simply because hospital facilities are not 
available. It is felt that many of these vet- 
erans could and would be restored to good 
health in a short time if they were afforded 
proper hospitalization and care. Many of 
the veterans referred to are unable to earn 
a decent living, therefore, they cannot af- 
ford to pay private doctors for the type of 
treatment required. Many of these veterans 
are receiving 10, 20, or 30 percent disability 
compensation. Is our United States in such 
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a financial condition as to warrant stopping 
compensation for these veterans? If so, it 
seems feasible that a part of the billions of 
dollars we lend to foreign aid should be 
utilized to partially care for our disabled 
veterans. 

With reference to the Hoover Commission's 
recommendation for reduction in force pro- 
cedures being modified, it is apparent that 
a large number of disabled veterans which 
would, under the present procedure fall in 
category 1, under the Hoover Commission's 
recommendation automatically fall under 
category 2, which includes those nonveterans 
with 15 or more years Federal service. We 
are aware of the fact that the Federal service 
today is filled with nonveterans who have 
completed 15 years service. To us, it seems 
a bit unfair to deny these veterans compen- 
sation and at the same time place them in a 
category with Federal employees who have 
completed 15 years of Federal service. 

All members of our Legion post wish to 
express their appreciation for services rend- 
ered by you in the past, and request that you 
take necessary action to oppose recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission referred to 
above and any other recommendations made 
by this Commission which adversely affect 
present legislation. If available to you, we 
would appreciate you furnishing our post 
with any legislation pertaining to veterans. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM B. COLEMAN, 
Adjutant. 


It will be noticed in this letter that 
the veterans realize that the Hoover 
recommendations are hidden and cam- 
ouflaged. The veterans also recognize 
that they are being required to go 
through special interests—members of 
the task forces of the Hoover Commis- 
sion—to get their views over to Con- 
gress. This is a disgrace. No citizen, 
and certainly no veteran, should be re- 
quired to go through Mr. Hoover or any 
group set up by Mr. Hoover to get his 
views considered by the Congress. 

It is surprising how little information 
is printed that is so devastating to the 
veterans and their dependents that is 
contained in the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. I am not 
blaming anyone, because I know how 
difficult it would be for anyone to get the 
significance of all these recommendations 
by a casual reading. That is the rea- 
son that the members of the American 
Legion, who attended the First District 
convention held in Jefferson, May 1, had 
no knowledge of the recommendations of 
any kind prior to the convention. 

I desire to congratulate the members 
of the New Boston Post and the alert 
officers of the American Legion of the 
First District of Texas for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the veterans, 
the people, and the Congress. 

MESSAGES FROM MR. HOOVER TO CONGRESS 


Congress is receiving more messages 
from Mr. Hoover than from President 
Eisenhower. Our congressional com- 
mittees will soon be completely bogged 
down with bills to carry out Hoover 
Commission recommendations. Current 
news items indicate that Government 
agencies are now bogged down trying to 
pass on the recommendations*of the 
Hoover Commission. 

Many people are wondering why the 
Congress ever gave the Hoover Commis- 
sion so much power and so much 
money—$2,500,000—to use it. Congress 
is now wondering the same thing. This 
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present Hoover Commission got through 
Congress on the theory that it is a con- 
tinuation of the first Hoover Commis- 
sion; that it is bipartisan; that it was 
to recommend ways to stop any waste or 
extravagance in government and to ex- 
pose any duplication of work. 

The First Hoover Commission was bi- 
partisan and had a Republican, Mr. 
Hoover, as Chairman and a prominent 
Democrat, Mr. Dean Acheson, vice 
chairman. All the members of the task 
forces were approved by the 12-member 
commission composed of 6 Democrats 
and 6 Republicans. 

The present Hoover Commission is 
strictly a one man show. Mr. Hoover 
never caused the selection of a vice 
chairman as required by law. It is 
therefore not legally organized. It is 
composed of 7 Republicans and 5 Demo- 
crats. It is not bipartisan as the word 
“bipartisan” was stricken out of the law 
creating the Commission just before its 
passage in Congress. The members of 
the commission are not approved by the 
12-man Commission. They were se- 
lected by Mr. Hoover and his selection 
was determined by him to be final. The 
present Hoover Commission has decided, 
unlike the first Commission, that it has 
policymaking powers. It is even pre- 
paring bills to be submitted to carry out 
its recommendations. 

‘The New York Times, Sunday, May 22, 
1955, under heading “‘Final Hoover Re- 
ports Face a Real Battle” by W. H. 
Lawrence, the following paragraphs ap- 
peared: 


While the administration has two of its 
highest officials—Herbert Brownell, Jr., At- 
torney General, and Arthur Flemming, Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion—on the Commission, it has submitted 
each report from the Hoover group to the 
most thorough study by Government 
agencies affected before attempting to fix 
White House policy on the changes proposed. 

Only in the last week has the Bureau of 
the Budget finished its job of compiling the 
agency reaction to the first reports, on 
personnel and paper-work problems. ‘These 
are slated for Presidential consideration 
soon. 

Still due for Budget Bureau study are 
reports dealing with medical services, lend- 
ing agencies, transportation, legal services 
and procedure, surplus property, govern- 
mental food and clothing purchases and 
business enterprises. 

One authority remarked this week that 
its recommendations with respect to the de- 
fense agencies would trade “combat effi- 
ciency” for “dollar efficiency.” 

The recommendations now before the 
White House deal with explosive political 
questions, such as curtailing the medical 
services and job preference rights provided 
by the Government for the veterans of its 
wars. 


HAS IT DELAYED VACCINE PROGRAM? 


It is possible that very important mat- 
ters in the interest of the people have 
been held up or pushed aside because of 
Hoover Commission reports. It is sin- 
cerely hoped that the consideration that 
the departments are forced to give these 
reports has not caused the delay and 
confusion in the administration of the 
Salk vaccine program, 
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CONGRESS UNDER MISAPPREHENSION 


Congress I believe voted for the estab- 
lishment of the present Hoover Commis- 
sion, the second, in 1953 under a mis- 
apprehension. If Congress had known 
what Mr. Hoover expected to do as they 
know now what he has done and how 
he has accomplished it I am sure that 
this present Hoover Commission would 
not have been created. 

Members of Congress did not expect 
a one man commission; the abuse of 
power; the wrongful use of power or the 
usurpation and assumption of power 
that was never intended or anticipated 
by Congress. 

PART OF LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 

One of the chairmen of a Hoover Com- 
mission task force testified before a 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations recently that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, who is on the 
Hoover Commission, has officially ruled 
that the Hoover Commission is a part 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. This was certainly not intended 
by Congress, 

In other words when a Hoover task 
force conducts a hearing or investiga- 
tion it acts as a congressional commit- 
tee and for Congress according to the 
Attorney General. 

DIFFERENCE IN CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE AND 
HOOVER COMMISSION 


Members of a congressional commit- 
tee are elected by the people; they take 
an oath to faithfully perform their duties 
in accordance with the United States 
Constitution; they are paid by the Gov- 
ernment; if they do not perform their 
duties properly they can be punished by 
the people by suffering defeat at the next 
election. 

The members of the task forces are not 
elected; they did not take the oath to 
faithfully perform their duties; most of 
them were paid by their employers and 
not by the Government; they cannot 
be punished by the people if they fail 
to perform their duties faithfully. 

Members of the Hoover task forces 
were allowed to serve although the inter- 
ests and the employers they represent- 
ed—who were paying them their salaries 
and expenses, were in conflict with the 
interest of the United States Govern- 
ment. The conflict of interest did not 
deter Mr. Hoover from selecting them 
on a task force where they could render 
the maximum service to their employers 
even though the service rendered by 
them would be against the interest of the 
people, the public interest, and the Gov- 
ernment. This is not the way a democ- 
racy should work. 

I am opposed to any waste or corrup- 
tions in government. So are all the 
Members of Congress and we vote that 
way. 

It is unnecessary to bring into our leg- 
islative branch a group of people to 
supplant elected members in many of 
their important duties; men who have 
selfish axes to grind and nothing to lose 
if they cause wrongs and hardships to 
be imposed upon the people. 

VETERANS WARNED 

The most dangerous time for veterans 
is when Congress adjourns this summer 
and goes home until next January 3. 
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Executive orders can be written by the 
Hoover group, which if issued by the 
President, can deprive war veterans and 
their dependents of valuable and sub- 
stantial rights. 

It is my plan to again study all the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission relating to veterans and their 
dependents and do everything within my 
power to stop every one that is hurtful 
to them, I expect to keep the veterans 
of the district that I have the honor to 
represent fully informed by sending in- 
formation from time to time to every 
veterans’ organization in the First Con- 
gressional District of Texas, and support 
them in their efforts to properly protect 
veterans’ rights and benefits. 


CONGRESS HAS DELEGATED POWER 
OVER MONETARY POLICY WHICH 
DETERMINES CONDITION OF OUR 
ECONOMY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a very interesting letter from 
Mr. Allan P. Demanovich, of Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. Demanovich is a pharma- 
ceutical chemist in Seattle and his letter 
is so full of thought-provoking questions 
and intelligent suggestions that it is be- 
ing inserted in connection with my re- 
marks. 

The question is often asked, why 
should unearned interest be paid? Why 
should private bankers, who are not nec- 
essarily students of the science of 
money, be allowed the privilege by Con- 
gress of determining whether or not our 
country has good times or bad times? 
Why should the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank operated by 9 directors, 6 
of whom are selected by the private 
bankers, be allowed to take our Federal 
Reserve notes—printed money—and 
trade these notes for United States Gov- 
ernment bonds and be permitted to keep 
the bonds in the name of the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks and draw interest on 
them when the interest is due? Why 
should banks that create money by a 
bookkeeping transaction be allowed to 
purchase long-term Government direct 
or guaranteed bonds with such created 
money instead of providing for local 
projects through local loans? Should 
there be a new look at what has hap- 
pened under the Federal Reserve System 
after 41 years of operation without any 
kind of an investigation of its activities? 
Should there be a new look at the Fed- 
eral Open Market Committee, which is 
known to be the most powerful commit- 
tee in the United States—even more 
powerful than Congress—over economic 
affairs, that is composed of 12 members, 
only 7 of them public members, and op- 
erated by 1 person in the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve bank after 22 years of op- 
eration without any sort of investigation 
or study by the Congress? 

The letter is as follows: 

e SEATTLE, WasH., May 18, 1955, 
Hon. WRIGHT ParMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Par MAN: Your illumi- 
nating weekly letter No. 1131, April 28, 1955, 
on b g as printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 25, 1955, states that banking 
should be allowed to operate with a good 
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profit. That is entirely a reasonable state- 
ment, but how good is good in reference to 
banking? Does it mean profits to the extent 
of interest on most of the national debt? 

You also state the privilege of creating 
money and regulating its value “has been 
properly farmed out to banking interests 
under restrictions and limitations.” Does 
the House of Representatives have any voice 
in confirming the appointments of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve who di- 
rect the creating and regulating of money? 

Orthodox economics teaches that a pur- 
chaser of wealth should give up something 
equal in value to what he receives and that 
interest is paid for waiting. When a banker 
buys a highly secured note with an interest- 
bearing credit loan, what does he part with 
and wherein does he do any waiting, since 
the loan is not real money and unearned? 
The only observable service performed is that 
of bookkeeping, for which he is entitled to 
compensation. 

Wealth cannot be created out of nothing. 
The banking system is allowed to manufac- 
ture a money claim to wealth out of nothing. 
This something for nothing act is contrary 
to the laws of mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, and morality. Many believe it con- 
trary to our Constitution. It is also contrary 
to the laws of agronomy, since the bankers 
reap where they did not sow. 

Aside from the fact that he puts money 
into circulation interest-free, what is the 
difference, if any, between a manifest coun- 
terfeiter's money and the fictitious loans of 
the banking system? The only difference 
seen is that the counterfeiter cannot collapse 
the monetary system by withdrawing money 
from circulation at his pleasure and that 
his act is illegal. If his profits are the greater, 
so are his risks. 

How is it mathematically possible to pay 
any interest to the banking system since it 
demands more money be withdrawn from 
circulation than it allows to be put into cir- 
culation, without payment of additional in- 
terest? When interest is paid by one indi- 
vidual to another, the title to money merely 
changes hands and the total amount of 
money in circulation remains the same, but 
when interest is paid to the banks, that 
amount of money represented by the loan 
and interest is withdrawn from circulation. 

Since it is a mathematical impossibility 
to return more money than received, the 
interest has to be extracted from someone 
else and eventually someone down the line 
loses title to property, if not the original 
borrower. Behold, “the king is in his count- 
inghouse, counting out his money.” What 
a subterranean swindle. What a beautiful 
hoodwink. It is significant that the only 
time Christ used force was when He drove 
out the moneychangers, 

Benjamin Franklin said we had a Re- 
public, if we could keep it. Is our Republic 
to be lost due to bookkeeping entries? 

“If all debts were paid we would not have 
any money with which to do business,” you 
say. Therefore, interest has to be paid on 
the debts in order to do business. In plain 
words, it might be called a tribute. It might 
also be asked to whom and why? Is not 
that sufficient to condemn our money 
system? 

A slave is defined as a person held in 
bondage. Is not our monetary system a 
form of bondage for all our citizens? Who 
is optimistic enough to believe that all debts 
will ever be paid, since their total is greater 
than the total wealth? 

If our monetary system is the root of most 
of our evils, is not a great part of the work 
of Congress a hacking at the branches? 

When will Congress replace our centralized 
private money with national interest-free 
earned money? 

Why are banks allowed to advertise their 
large deposits when in fact the deposits are 
mostly debts of the people? 
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Why are they not called debt shops in- 
stead of banks, since they deal mostly in 
debts? 

Is the income of the Federal Reserve banks 
taxed? 

Why could not the Government buy, sub- 
ject to an income tax, the capital and re- 
serves of the Federal Reserve banks with its 
own interest-free money, exchange all Fed- 
eral Reserve notes with its own money, and 
cancel all United States bonds in the posses- 
sion of the Treasury and Federal Reserve 
banks? 

Your concern for small business is appre- 
ciated by all who know of your years of 
yeoman service. 

‘There seems to be a power in Congress that 
reason and eloquence cannot sway. 

Yours truly, 
ALLAN P. DEMANOVICH. 
DEBT PAPER 


Debt paper and more debt paper is the 
subject discussed more than any other 
subject in banking and financial circles. 
Long-term debt paper at the highest rate 
of interest possible is best. Further- 
more, debt paper that carries the least 
risk—if possible guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Government—is the type that is 
most desired. 

Every discussion of the highway pro- 
gram, the plan that would permit the 
holders of the bonds to build them, and 
get more in interest than the cost of the 
highways, is presented first for consid- 
eration. 

Every discussion of school facilities 
brings further plans from those, who 
want more debt paper that provide for 
long-term Government bonds. The 
bonds and interest receive first consider- 
ation. 

No effort seems to be made to pay off 
our national debt. There are several 
good reasons for this, but one in par- 
ticular and that is people, who have 
money to invest, want this big backlog 
of Government bonds for investment 


purposes. 
NO DEBT, NO MONEY 


Money is based on debt under our capi- 
talistic system. We believe it is the 
finest and best system. However, even 
the capitalistic system does not require 
unnecessarily high interest be paid on 
Government riskless securities. If all 
debts were paid, there would not be suf- 
ficient money to transact the business of 
the country. 

Today, our debts are about $700 bil- 
lion, including both public and private. 
I do not agree with Mr. Demanovich that 
our debts exceed the value of all wealth. 
It is my belief that the total wealth is far 
in excess of total debts. As our country 
expands, we cannot afford to have less 
than $700 billion in debts. Otherwise 
we will have insufficient money to do 
business on, since money is based on 
debt. Furthermore, it will be necessary 
to increase our debts 3 percent or 4 per- 
cent a year, in order to take care of an 
expanding economy, which is required to 
provide for increases in population. 
Our population is increasing tremen- 
dously—4 million last year and it is esti- 
mated by over 5 million this year. We 
have a real challenge. It is necessary 
that we use the limited land that we 
have—no more land will be produced, 
we know that—to produce the food and 
fiber necessary to take care of an ex- 
panding population. 
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PRIVATE DEBT MUST INCREASE TO REDUCE 
NATIONAL DEBT 

If we reduce the national debt, such a 
move will be deflationary, unless private 
debts are created immediately in suffi- 
cient volume to make up in the decrease 
of the nationaldebt. I believe we should 
have a definite policy of decreasing the 
national debt, in order to pay at least 
2% percent a year so that the entire 
debt could be liquidated in 40 years. In 
that way, private debts could be created 
each year to make up in the reduction in 
the public debt. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS NOT OWNED BY PRIVATE 
BANKS 

Contrary to the beliefs of many people, 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks are not 
owned by the bankers. They are owned 
by the Government of the United States. 
The money that is issued by these 12 
banks is issued upon the credit of the 
Nation and the stockpile of gold. All of 
the gold also belongs to the United States 
Government. The gold is useful in in- 
ternational transactions but serves no 
useful purpose in our domestic economy. 
The 12 Federal Reserve banks do not 
use anything for money except created 
money or manufactured money. 

NOT STOCK—JUST CALLED STOCK 

The small amount of so-called stock 
owned by the private banks in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks is not stock at all. 
It is a token investment upon which the 
banks receive 6 percent interest used 
only for the psychological reason of 
making the banks feel that they are a 
part of the Federal Reserve System. In- 
sofar as ownership or part ownership is 
concerned, the investment is “phoney.” 
The 12 banks do not use this little in- 
vestment of the private banks in so- 
called stock at all. It is put to no use 
whatsoever. It is not needed by the 12 
Federal Reserve banks. The 6 percent 
that is paid for its use is out-of-pocket 
expense, so far as the Federal Reserve 
banks are concerned and nothing has 
been received by the Federal Reserve 
banks in return for this payment. The 
banks, however, are out the use of the 
investment in the so-called stock and it 
is reasonable to pay a fair return for 
its use. The so-called stock cannot be 
voted; cannot be sold; cannot be hypo- 
thecated. It has no relationship to 
ownership. 

FOR A LOOK AT FEDERAL OPEN-MARKET 
COMMITTEE 

I hope the House will soon pass the 
resolution, which permits a Subcommit- 
tee of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House to take a look at the 
Federal Open Market Committee. I am 
sure the Members of the House will be 
interested in knowing what has hap- 
pened during the last 22 years by this 
important committee. 

The New York banks are making more 
money dealing in Government securities 
than ever before in history. They seem 
to be able to buy Government securities 
when they are lowest and sell them when 
they are highest. The Federal Open 
Market Committee makes all changes 
which cause Government securities to 
go up or down. 
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DIXON-YATES CONTRACT 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means on the President’s re- 
quest for an extension of the Renegotia- 
tion Act, I raised the question of the 
Act’s applicability to the so-called Dix- 
on-Yates contract. The Renegotiation 
Act extension has passed the House and 
is pending in the other body. 

The Atomic Energy Commission fur- 
nished a report to the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, in response 
to my request, but it did not contain the 
answer. I include the letter as a part of 
my remarks. 

Thereupon, I took the matter up with 
the chairman of the Renegotiation 
Board. His response, which I am also 
placing in the Recorp, would indicate 
there is a rather strong possibility that 
the Dixon-Yates contract is subject to 
review and renegotiation. Therefore, I 
take this means of bringing the matter 
to the attention of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. I urge that commit- 
tee to give careful consideration to the 
correspondence I have received, with the 
view of requesting the Renegotiation 
Board to review the contract after the 
other body has acted upon the extension 
of the Renegotiation Authority. 


UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1955. 

Dear MR. Cooper: At a hearing before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on April 
25, 1955, George C. Taylor was requested to 
furnish a statement to the committee as 
to whether the contract between the Atomic 
Energy Commission and Mississippi Valley 
Generating Co. was subject to the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1951, as amended, and whether 
there was any procedure for recovering ex- 
cessive profits, if any are realized, in the 
construction of the generating facilities by 
that contractor. 

The contract provides for the delivery of 
electric energy to the United States at rates 

in the contract. The generating 
facilities will be constructed by and with 
funds provided by the company, and will 
remain the property of the company. The 
United States does not pay directly for the 
construction of the generating station. 

For such period as the United States pur- 
chases electricity or pays cancellation 
charges, it will pay a charge for power in 
which the cost of construction will be re- 
fiected to a limited extent. The contract 
provides for a base capacity charge of $9,052,- 
050 per year, which includes interest and 
amortization on debt and return on equity. 
It further provides that this charge will be 
adjusted so that the effect of any increase in 
construction cost between the estimate of 
$104,115,000 and $113,865,000 and of any de- 
crease in construction cost without limit, 
will be shared equally by the company and 
the United States. The effect of increases 
above $113,865,000 will be borne entirely by 
the company. Cost of construction is to be 
mutually determined in accordance with the 
uniform system of accounts prescribed for 
public utilities and licensees subject to the 
provisions of the Federal Power Act. 

In addition, provision is made for a limita- 
tion on earnings derived from the contract. 
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The contract provides that all revenue de- 
rived from service rendered to the United 
States in excess of that required to provide 
net income to the company at the rate of 
$495,000 per annum (9 percent of the equity 
capital of $5,500,000) will be divided equally 
between the parties. (The permissible earn- 
ing rate under this provision is subject to 
adjustment so that the company’s rate of 
return on equity capital will increase if the 
cost of construction is less than the estimate 
and decrease if the cost of construction is 
more than the estimate.) In addition, there 
is provision that in any event the amount 
available to the company as net income dur- 
ing the life of the contract derived from 
operations under the contract shall not ex- 
ceed $600,000 per annum (approximately 11 
percent on equity capital). Any amounts in 
excess of that figure are to be deposited in a 
special fund and upon completion or ter- 
mination of the contract, such amounts, to- 
gether with income from the investment of 
those amounts, will be paid to the United 
States. 

The contract with Mississippi Valley Gen- 
erating Co. is for the delivery of electric 
energy and as such may be exempt, under 
the provisions of 50 U. S. C. A., App. 1216 
(a) (4), from the Renegotiation Act of 1951, 
as amended. For this reason, as in the case 
of the Commission’s contracts with Ohio 
Valley Electric Co. and Electric Energy, Inc., 
a renegotiation clause was not included in 
the contract, it should be noted that the 
requirements of the Renegotiation Act, if 
applicable to the contract, would not be 
affected by not including such a clause, and 
that the Renegotiation Board is the appro- 
priate agency to determine whether the con- 
tract is in fact so exempt. 

We feel that the provisions of the con- 
tract provide adequate safeguards against 
excessive profits under the contract. 

Sincerely yours, 

K. D. Nichols, 
General Manager. 

THE RENEGOTIATION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1955. 

Hon. FRANK M. KARSTEN, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. Karsten: Further reference 
is made to your letter of April 28, 1955, in- 
quiring as to the status in renegotiation of 
the so-called Dixon-Yates contract between 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Mississippi Valley Generating Co. My con- 
clusions are based upon the statements in 
your letter and that of General Nichols to 
Congressman Cooper dated April 27, 1955, a 
copy of which you enclosed. 

Section 106 (a) (4) of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951, as amended (50 U. S. C. A. App. 
1216 (a) (4)), provides an exemption of any 
contract or subcontract with a public utility 
for electric energy when made at rates not in 
excess of published rates or charges filed 
with, fixed, approved, or regulated by a State, 
Federal, or local regulatory body, or at rates 
not in excess of unregulated rates of such a 
public utility which are substantially as fa- 
vorable to users and consumers as are regu- 
lated rates. It will thus be seen that this 
section, providing a mandatory exemption, 
is divided into two parts, the first applying 
to contracts and subcontracts at regulated 
rates and the second part to contracts and 
subcontracts at unregulated rates. 

There is serious doubt whether the con- 
tractor, Mississippi Valley Generating Co., 
from the nature of its operations, is or 
would later be found to be, a public utility. 
While a public utility may be variously de- 
fined, certain general concepts appear to be 
essential. The term implies a public use 
carrying with it the duty to serve the public 
and to treat all persons alike without dis- 
crimination, and it precludes the idea of 
service which is private in nature whether 
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for the benefit of a few or of many. The true 
criterion to be applied in determining the 
character of use of a plant alleged to be a 
public utility is whether or not the public 
may enjoy it as of right or by permission. 
As I understand the contract, the output of 
power is to be supplied to the United States 
to satisfy its needs. Any amount over and 
above that so required may be disposed of 
commercially. It is not known whether this 
surplus is to be offered to the public gener- 
ally or disposed of by contract. On the as- 
sumption that the United States will take 
substantially all of the power, it is difficult 
to visualize how the public generally can 
share in the contractor's output. Of course, 
if the contractor is not a public utility, that 
disposes forthwith of the exemption pro- 
vided by section 106 (a) (4). 

Even if it is conceded, for the purpose of 
discussion, that the contractor is a public 
utility, it is clear from the letter of General 
Nichols that the electric energy furnished 
under the contract is not supplied at pub- 
lished rates. The contract is not subject to 
regulation by a Federal regulatory agency 
and there is no State regulatory body with 
authority to regulate the rates at which the 
Government may obtain the power. There is 
nothing for a regulatory body to regulate, 
the contractor’s output being primarily for 
the Government. Whether there will be any 
surplus power is at the discretion of the 
Government and will depend upon the needs 
of the Government. 

As I have heretofore pointed out, section 
106 (a) (4) also exempts contracts or sub- 
contracts with public utilities for furnishing 
electric energy at unregulated rates under 
certain conditions. RBR (Renegotiation 
Board Regulations) 1453.3 (e) (2), 32 CFR 
1453.3 (e) (2), exempts contracts for fur- 
nishing services at unregulated rates which 
are not in excess of regulated rates for 
the same type of services. But there has 
been no showing that there are regulated 
rates for such services or that the price at 
which the electric energy is to be furnished 
under the contract would not be in excess 
of applicable unregulated rates, if any. 

Finally, RBR 1453.3 (e) (3), 32 CFR 1453.3 
(e) (3), provides an exemption in the case of 
a public utility furnishing services, includ- 
ing electric energy, to Departments and to 
other consumers at unregulated rates which 
are substantially as favorable as regulated 
rates for comparable services. Obviously, the 
contractor does not qualify under this sub- 
section, for it is to furnish the service only 
to the Government and, in any event, there 
is no showing of regulated rates with respect 
to which the price to be charged under the 
contract is substantially as favorable. 

In view of the foregoing, and in the ab- 
sence of an affirmative showing by the con- 
tractor (1) that it is a public utility and 
(2) that the contract otherwise qualifies for 
exemption under section 106 (a) (4), the 
mandatory exemption provided in that sec- 
tion will not apply. The fact that the con- 
tract does not contain a clause subjecting it 
to renegotiation will not relieve a contract 
otherwise subject to the act. See section 104 
of the act. 

It has been suggested that the contract 
provides adequate safeguards against exces- 
sive profits and may be exempted on that 
ground. Section 106 (d) (3) of the act and 
RBR 1455.4 (c) authorize the Board to ex- 
empt individual contracts upon receipt of 
a request from the agency entering into the 
contract, together with information which 
would support a conclusion that the provi- 
sions of the contract are otherwise adequate 
to prevent excessive profits. To obtain the 
benefit of this permissive exemption, there 
must be reason so clear and compelling that 
the contractor can be excused even from 
showing what profit it has realized on the 
contract. No information has yet been fur- 
nished to this Board which would form an 
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adequate reason for exemption on this 
ground. i 

You inquire also whether this Board would 
have jurisdiction to go into the cost of con- 
struction. I am not sure that I understand 
the import of your question. If you are in- 
quiring whether the Board has jurisdiction 
to renegotiate the contracts and subcontracts 
covering the construction of the plant to be 
employed by Mississippi Valley Generating 
Co. in furnishing the electric energy under 
the contract with the Government, the an- 
swer is in the negative. I understand that 
such construction is to be financed entirely 
through the use of private capital. On the 
other hand, to the extent that the cost of 
construction has a bearing on a determina- 
tion whether the contractor realized exces- 
sive profits for a fiscal year under the con- 
tract with the Government to furnish elec- 
tric energy, the Board would have jurisdic- 
tion to inquire into the costs of such con- 
struction. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK L. ROBERTS, 
Chairman. 


UPPER COLORADO RIVER PROJECT 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Dawson] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
last Thursday the Representative from 
southern California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
took a double-barreled blast at the upper 
Colorado River storage project. As is 
usual with attacks originating from that 
section, the blast consisted entirely of 
distortion and misinformation. 

In the first place, it started out with 
the completely false assumption that if 
Congress authorized the ultimate billion 
dollar project this year, its dams and 
irrigation projects will be constructed 
and operating by next spring. This is 
just not so, as anyone who takes time 
to examine the testimony could learn. 
The entire project contemplates a con- 
struction schedule of more than 25 years. 

Using the false assumption of a 1-year 
lump-sum appropriation and a 1-year 
construction period as a springboard, 
the gentleman from southern California 
then hurled himself to some utterly fan- 
tastic conclusions both as to the alleged 
subsidy to be borne by the Nation’s tax- 
payers and as to the effect of the project 
on our agricultural surpluses. 

I would like to deal with these two 
misrepresentations separately, 

FAVORITE PASTIME 


A favorite pastime in southern Cali- 
fornia these days is inflating the cost of 
the upper Colorado River storage proj- 
ect in terms of cost per acre of land to 
be benefited. The figure used last Thurs- 
day was $5,000 per acre—a figure as mis- 
leading as it is round. 

I have been unable to determine ex- 
actly how this figure is arrived at. But 
I think it is obtained by leveling a flat 
2% percent interest charge against the 
total cost of the project from the mo- 
ment it is authorized. This amount is 
then compounded over a period of 50 
or 60 years—depending upon the amount 
of misrepresentation wanted—and the 
total divided by the number of acres 
benefiting from the project. 

These southern California mathe- 
matics are selective mathematics. They 
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are not ever used in computing the costs 
of California reclamation projects. They 
are not even used in computing the costs 
of reclamation projects elsewhere, un- 
less the projects contemplate using 
water that would otherwise flow into 
California. It does not matter whether 
this water belongs to southern California. 
Things like rights and titles and com- 
pacts mean nothing. Just let any State 
try to use water it owns which now flows 
into California and the old subsidy 
mathematic theory is dusted off, costs are 
inflated, and a nationwide, high-pressure 
campaign is on, 
POOR PATCH FARMER 


It is no coincidence that only three 
reclamation projects have been subjected 
to this type of canard. These three are 
the central Arizona, the upper Colorado, 
and the Fryingpan-Arkansas projects. 
What do they have in common? They 
would permit other States to use their 
water. It is water to which California 
has no right, but which—in the absence 
of upstream development—fiows through 
southern California to waste in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

But let us get back to the subsidy 
argument and analyze it. I can best 
illustrate its wrongness by applying it 
to an imaginary flood- control dam along 
the Mississippi River. This dam is built 
to protect a city downstream at a cost 
of $120 million. In addition to protect- 
ing against floods, however, the dam 
makes it possible for some patch farmer 
to irrigate 12 acres of bottomland which 
the dam reclaimed from swamp. What 
a field day for users of southern Cal 
math. The project cost $120 million and 
reclaims 12 acres. That is a cost of $10 
million per acre even without figuring 
the compound interest. And since this 
is a flood-control project and there is 
no repayment, you can compound inter- 
est to eternity. There is no limit to the 
amount of subsidy the taxpayer is giv- 
ing the poor patch farmer for his 12 
acres. 

SOUTHERN CAL MATH 

Let us not limit the application of 
southern California math to hypotheti- 
cal cases. That would not be fair. Let 
us apply it to real cases. Let us apply 
it to water resources projects con- 
structed, authorized, or proposed for 
California. 

Federal water resource expenditures in 

California 
Reclamation projects con- 
structed or authorized 
Proposed Trinity and San 


$563, 000, 000 


Á Luis projects 448, 000, 000 

Flood-control projects (non- 
„„ E 330, 000, 000 
Ba A a TESS, SEER 1, 341, 000, 000 


Now, let us invoke the southern Cali- 
fornia math theory. We find the total 
cost is not $1.3 billion, but $4.5 billion— 
a subsidy of $3.2 billion for just one of 
the 48 States of the Union. This type 
of figuring is, of course, neither correct 
nor fair. I have every reason to believe 
that the costs of reclamation projects, 
both constructed and proposed, will be 
paid back to the Treasury by California 
water and power users. Of course, the 
flood-control expenditure is something 
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else. They are outright gifts of tax 
money. This golden giveaway must not 
be questioned. Interest charges must 
not be computed and compounded to 
doomsday. The program is as sacro- 
sanct as rivers and harbors programs 
are. But can you blame some of us from 
arid, inland States which seldom benefit, 
for occasionally wondering why? 
NOTHING TO HIDE 


Let us leave the southern California 
mathematical theory. It assumes a 
lump sum rather than continuing ap- 
propriation. It assumes that the entire 
sum will be interest-free. It completely 
ignores in computing acreage costs that 
there are power, municipal and indus- 
trial water features which pay interest 
and help pay the cost of the irrigation 
projects. 

There is nothing to hide in the cost 
of the upper Colorado River storage 
project. Our plans are set up on the 
basis of having the cost of each power 
unit paid out with interest within 50 
years from the time that unit first be- 
comes productive. A similar provision 
appears in the bills. 

Our plans also call for repayment of 
the irrigation allocations of each unit 
of the storage project and each partici- 
pating project within 50 years of the 
time that unit is completed—exclusive 
of a development period up to 10 years, 
where applicable under the reclamation 
laws. Repayment will be accomplished 
by the water users paying, up to their 
ability to repay, for a 50-year period, 
with the balance paid by the application 
of excess power revenues from power 
units of the storage project during the 
same 50-year period, except in the case 
of the small Paonia and Eden partici- 
pating projects, for which special legis- 
lative provision has already been made. 

WHO PAYS? 


The irrigated lands in this project will 
be subsidized, we do not deny that. 
They are subsidized to the extent that 
the money lent is interest-free. This has 
been part of the reclamation program— 
in fact it was the reason for its incep- 
tion—-since it was set up under President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1902. The irri- 
gator is also subsidized by the purchaser 
of power. This power will be sold in 
the four upper-basin States—Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. Rev- 
enue over and above that required to 
repay power costs with interest to the 
Federal Treasury will be used to help 
pay for water. But this is not a charge 
against the taxpayer in Ohio, New York, 
or southern California. It is a subsidy 
paid for by power users in the States 
that directly benefit from the project. 
And there is ample expert testimony 
that these power users are ready, will- 
ing, and able to pay this subsidy. It is 
a small price, they feel, to pay for the 
continued development of this vast 
four-State area. 

The amount of subsidy per acre to be 
paid by power users is as follows: 
Twelve participating projects, State, and 

average costs per acre assigned for repay- 

ment from net power revenues 


Central Utah, Utah-................ $700 
Emery County, Utah 245 
ey eS et foe a ae S 250 
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Twelve participating projects, State, and 
average costs per acre assigned for repay- 
ment from net power revenues—Continued 


Hammond, N. Mex 8585 
Bocce 150 
S TTT—T—X—T—. an 205 
Navaho project, Shiprock division, 
(( Fee Spat ete iat! 1. 590 
FC ee eee 255 
Pine River extension, Colo_.......... 195 
Seedskadee, WW. 305 
TTT OR Bem, 310 
. coi wanewnowewe 220 


That is the story of the direct cost 
and repayment program. This is not 
a reclamation project that has large, 
hidden nonreimbursable items tucked 
away in it. We have not written off 
vast amounts as flood control or harbor 
improvement. In the entire $1 billion 
development, less than $7 million is allo- 
cated to nonreimbursable items. 

This project is one of the most con- 
servative multipurpose reclamation proj- 
ects ever presented to Congress. That 
is one of the reasons it has the backing 
of President Eisenhower. Among the 
conservative features of the project are: 
First, for the first time, so far as I am 
aware, the interest repaid on the power 
investment goes into the General Treas- 
ury rather than the reclamation fund; 
second, the power features pay interest, 
not only on the capital investment but 
also the interest accruing during con- 
struction; and, third, the repayment 
period of 50 years is much less than that 
for many projects we have heretofore 
approved in Congress. 


TREASURY BENEFITS 


The taxpayers of all parts of the Na- 
tion also should not overlook the fact 
that these projects have a conservative 
useful life of at least 100 years. After 
their costs are repaid with interest, the 
National Treasury will be beneficiary of 
approximately $20 million per year in 
revenue. 

That is a direct benefit. It pains me 
to realize that due to the unfair attacks 
on this project some of our eastern 
friends are forgetting the indirect bene- 
fits of the reclamation program. These 
are vast and they affect every State in 
the Union. 

Each step taken in the development 
of the Nation’s basic resources moves 
the economy of the Nation to a new and 
higher plateau. This is strikingly dem- 
onstrated in an analysis of Federal tax 
revenues from Federal reclamation proj- 
ect areas. Based on the projected re- 
sults of a sample study of 15 reclamation 
projects, the estimated cumulative re- 
turn to the Treasury from the 69 proj- 
ects or divisions of projects receiving 
water under the Federal reclamation 
program in 1952 now stands at well over 
$2.7 billion. This is an amount greater 
than total reclamation expenditures for 
all project works either complete or in- 
complete since the beginning of the Fed- 
eral reclamation program in 1902. 

NATION BENEFITS 

The benefits accruing to the Nation 
through reclamation development are 
also measured in terms of families 
served, crop production and value, live- 
stock raised, and acres irrigated. They 
are expressed in rapidly expanding trade 
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and business activity, in direct repay- 
ment to the Government by the bene- 
ficiaries of reclamation in increased 
population on and adjacent to projects, 
and in a wide variety of other phe- 
nomena. These are all tangible, meas- 
urable benefits of a broad and lasting 
nature. They translate into expanding 
business activities in the project and 
surrounding areas. They filter to every 
State in the Union and every segment 
of society. They provide through this 
process additional economic stability to 
the Nation which is reflected in part by 
increased revenues to the Treasury in 
the faraway States and areas, as well 
as on the projects themselves. The 
estimate of Federal tax revenues from 
reclamation project areas is, therefore, 
only a partial measure of the true con- 
tribution of basic reclamation resource 
development to the Nation's tax struc- 
ture and to the economy as a whole. 


TAXES BOOSTED 


In 1952 individual income taxes paid 
directly by irrigation farmers and by 
persons of the neighboring towns and vil- 
lages whose business or employment was 
affected by the construction of 15 se- 
lected reclamation projects were esti- 
mated at $105 million. The aggregate 
individual income tax revenues from this 
sample study area since 1916 is estimated 
at over $700 million. In addition to in- 
dividual tax revenues, an appropriate 
share of corporation and excise tax reve- 
nues collected in the same 15 projects 
areas is directly attributable to reclama- 
tion development. Estimated receipts 
from these sources total nearly $400 mil- 
lion. The combined returns from in- 
dividual and corporate tax revenues ac- 
cordingly are estimated at $1.1 billion. 
Total Federal project construction cost 
through June 30, 1952, for the same proj- 
ects aggregated $264 million. Thus far, 
Federal taxes collected have exceeded 
the Federal investment in irrigation 
features in these projects by 4½ times. 

Long after project costs have been re- 
paid by water and power users the new 
wealth created through Federal recla- 
mation investment will be refiected in 
a continuous flow of tax revenues from 
the projects themselves and from the 
rest of the Nation as well. 


FALSE ASSUMPTION 


Let us examine this project in rela- 
tion to our problems with agricultural 
surpluses. Much was made of this last 
Thursday by the Representative from 
southern California [Mr. Ho.irretp]. 
Here again, he made the false assump- 
tion that should this project be au- 
thorized it would be constructed and its 
irrigation features would be in produc- 
tion by next year in competition with 
other acreage growing supported crops. 
Surely, he could not be serious. 

The legislation to authorize this proj- 
ect contemplates an orderly develop- 
ment of an entire river basin over a long 
period of years. We in the States in- 
volved do not want nor expect Congress 
to appropriate $1 billion at once. Be- 
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fore we can use the water we are en- 
titled to, we must store up replacement 
water in mainstem dams along the Colo- 
rado and its tributaries. The construc- 
tion of these dams will take from 5 to 10 
years. Under the present construction 
schedule, the first irrigation project will 
not reach full development until 1966. 
Irrigation features of the central Utah 
project—largest participating project in 
the legislation—will not be completed 
until 1983 if construction were to begin 
a year from now. 


AGAINST EXPERTS 


If the Representative from California 
feels that this Nation’s surplus food 
problem is a lasting one, he is going 
against every major agricultural econ- 
omist in the world. 

Here is what John H. Davis, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, said on that 
subject in a speech at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, on July 31, 1953: 


Looking ahead, say to 1960, we are likely 
to have a population total close to 175 mil- 
lion people. And if our rate of economic 
growth continues as it has in the past, the 
average person should have a level of living 
at least 15 percent above that of today. Such 
a rise in the general level of living for 
this higher population total would mean 
greatly expanded domestic markets for food 
and other farm products produced by our 
agriculture. 

And even if the people we will have in our 
country by 1960 consume food and other 
farm products at the same rate as in 1952, 
our domestic consumption of farm products 
would then be 9 percent higher than in 
1952. On this basis alone, by 1960, we would 
need to have each year about 2 billion more 
pounds of meat, an additional 500 million 
dozen eggs, an extra billion pounds of milk 
solids, and about 8 million tons more of feed 
grains than we produced in 1952 as well as 
greatly increased quantities of fruits, vege- 
tables, and other products. 

I want to stress that * * * over many 
years there has been a very distinct trend in 
this country to upgrade diets. This desire 
to expand food consumption and improve 
nutrition will express itself as long as our 
people continue to have adequate buying 
power. 


Mr. Davis was overconservative in his 
population estimate of 175 million by 
1960. Latest estimates place the figure 
at 178. And by 1975—when most of the 
irrigation features of the upper Colo- 
rado River storage project will be com- 
ing into full production, this Nation will 
have to produce food for an estimated 
207 million citizens. 

TABLE FARE 


The States that will directly benefit 
from this project are not the States that 
have been contributing heavily to agri- 
cultural products now in surplus. In my 
home State of Utah, less than 16 percent 
of the farm income is from supported 
commodities. Our valuable irrigated 
acreage is used to grow vegetables and 
fruits, perishables needed by the West’s 
rapidly expanding population and per- 
ishables which have with rapid trans- 
portation transformed the eating habits 
of America. 

In order that the Members might know 
how dependent they are on the western 
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reclamation States for these commodi- 
ties, I submit the following table: 
Crop production 


= — 354 
Cantaloups__-_.. 1, 322 1,101 83 
-| Cherries, sweet... 200 170 85 
Grapes 6,347 6, 028 95 
Flums 122 106 87 
Straw berries 427 265 62 


It is not irrigating acreage in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, New Mexico, and Utah 
some 10 to 15 years from now that 
threatens to add to our surplus. We 
need not fear that. But if southern 
California could steal this water, it 
would be added to other Colorado River 
water now being used to grow cotton on 
vast irrigated tracts of land. Here is a 
commodity not in short supply and one 
not needed to feed our expanding popu- 
lation. 

I HAVE A LITTLE LIST 


The gentleman from California closed 
his address Friday by submitting a list of 
organizations allegedly opposing this 
project. Examination shows that near- 
ly all of these organizations are in south- 
ern California. They should be for it. 
They are the beneficiaries of cheap 
power generated with water that belongs 
to the upper Colorado River Basin 
States. For each I could name a match- 
ing organization favoring the project in 
one or all of the upper basin States, 
along with such national organizations 
as the Farmers Union, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and the local 
private and public utilities serving the 
four States. 

I will not burden the Public Printer 
with my list, but it is available for any 
Member who wishes to study it. 

I only hope that the membership of 
this House will look behind the propa- 
ganda promoted for selfish reasons by 
one area in order to see the merits which 
have won for this project the endorse- 
ment of the President and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, both of this and of 
the Truman administration. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I am very 
happy to yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I certainly do not 
blame the gentleman for answering or 
attempting to answer the talk which I 
made on Thursday. He is naturally in- 
terested in this matter. Ihave the high- 
est personal respect for him; however, 
I believe that the gentleman does me 
wrong by putting words into my mouth 
and an interpretation on my language 
which I did not put in my remarks and 
which I did not intend. At no place did 
I seek to create the impression that this 
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total expenditure would be accomplished 
by the spring of 1956. Being from the 
West, and being acquainted with the 
time it takes to build these great proj- 
ects, I realize it would take a series of 
years to build these dams. But I am 
taking the result which, if carried for- 
ward, by the legislation which has re- 
cently been passed in the other body, 
Senate bill 500, and I am taking the fig- 
ures of the Bureau of Reclamation, both 
as to estimated costs and also I am tak- 
ing the Bureau of Reclamation reports 
on conflicting crops. I have tried to the 
best of my ability to obtain accurate in- 
formation to support my position in this 
matter. I note that the gentleman has 
not attacked the figures which I have 
used in my speech, but he has appar- 
ently tried to put an interpretation on 
it, which I honestly did not want to cre- 
ate, and which I do not believe I said. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I want to be 
entirely fair, and I am glad to hear the 
gentleman make that statement. I have 
studied the figures the gentleman used 
in his speech. Of course, you referred 
to surpluses in certain fields and then go 
on to say they are in surplus. Take the 
dairy products, for instance. It is true 
in dairy products that there will be some 
dairy products raised in this project, but 
the big part of it is going to be crops not 
in surplus. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. How about the 
grain crops and how about the sugar 
beets? They are also crops in surplus. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Let me say to 
the gentleman that sugar beets are not 
in surplus in this country. We produced 
less than one-third of the sugar in this 
country which is consumed here. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I recognize that 
fact, but there have been acreage allot- 
ments in sugar-beet land. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. By reason of 
the world sugar act. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. Of course, we 
are faced with a current condition. As 
to why we have these surpluses, I did 
not go into that, but we do have the 
surpluses and they have affected the 
acreage allotments, both up in the great 
Federal irrigration projects in Washing- 
ton, where recent acreage allotments 
have been cut down, and where the 
farmers on that Columbia River Basin 
project and the cotton acreage in Ari- 
zona has been cut, and yet the Federal 
Government is depending upon the in- 
come from these areas in order to dis- 
charge the liability of those projects— 
that is, the cost of those projects. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. All of the 
agricultural experts estimate we are 
going to be in shortage by 1975. So we 
are looking forward. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But it would not 
take 20 years to build the dams. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. No. Not to 
build the dams, but it will take 20 years 
before the participating projects get into 
operation, They are the ones that grow 
the crops. We need to build the dams 
now in order to store up the water, be- 
cause it will take 20 years in some in- 
stances to store the water. In reading 
your speech I think you made the state- 
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ment that you were not opposed to all 
reclamation projects. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. You picked 
out only two in which California was 
interested in the water. Will the gen- 
tleman tell me whether he is going to be 
against the Trinity project, a California 
project, which will come to this floor 
before the Colorado River project? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As a matter of fact, 
the gentleman knows I have over the 
years supported reclamation projects, 
and I intend to in the future. The gen- 
tleman asked me a question and I will be 
glad to answer. The gentleman knows 
that these reclamation projects are 
planned on a well-known formula which 
extends much past the payment time of 
the so-called Hoover Dam project on the 
Colorado River. There is a long period 
of time in which the reclamation cost 
will not be paid off. They will not be 
amortized. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man is talking about something entirely 
different. Your talk was based on agri- 
cultural surpluses. You asked why this 
administration was pushing reclamation 
projects when we already have great 
surpluses? That same argument applies 
to the Trinity project in California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. When the time 
comes for the Trinity project to come 
before this House, I will study the proj- 
ect and I will speak my mind on it. But 
the reason I am speaking my mind on 
this is because these projects have al- 
ready passed the other body. That is, 
a bill authorizing them has passed the 
other body and I assume that shortly the 
same type of bill will come from the gen- 
tleman’s committee. Of course, I have 
no way of knowing whether the bill will 
be the same as the one reported by the 
other body or not. Personally, I hope it 
is not. I hope it is a modest bill with 
the type of projects in it which I can 
conscientiously support. But the gentle- 
man well knows that the people of 
southern California are at this time be- 
fore the Supreme Court pleading for a 
determination of the Colorado River 
pact. We have invested many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in those 
projects 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I was going 
to say that southern California people 
have a case before the Supreme Court 
seeking to determine what the Colorado 
compact actually means at this time. 
We are of the opinion that pending that 
determination of the rights of the river 
which are in dispute and which may well 
go against southern California, but on 
which we seek a Supreme Court deter- 
mination, we feel that those rights should 
not be disturbed, pending a Supreme 
Court declaration on those rights. 
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Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I may say to 
the gentleman that we have testimony 
in the record from representatives from 
California, and from southern California, 
to the effect that all in dispute in the 
Supreme Court suit is some 2 million 
acre-feet of water. There is still ample 
water to provide for all of these partici- 
pating projects. It was so admitted be- 
fore our committee. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I notice the 
gentleman from California attacks the 
project because it would add to crop sur- 
pluses. One of the first he places in the 
record as being opposed to irrigation, is 
the Imperial Irrigation District in Cali- 
fornia. I wonder what the Imperial Irri- 
gation District would be if they did not 
have water to put on that great valley? 
It is a little amazing when he finally boils 
it down that he is opposed to two proj- 
ects, namely the upper Colorado, and the 
Arkansas-Fryingpan. His arguments in 
the record are not very consistent when 
they are based against an irrigation proj- 
ect because of surpluses; as a matter of 
fact, the crops produced under irrigation 
projects do not add to the surplus. The 
wheat is not irrigated and the small 
grains; it is largely alfalfa and beets, 
things that are not in surplus. 

On the matter of the cost of projects, 
I may say to my colleagues who have 
been complaining about reclamation 
costing so much, we spent about $2,800,- 
000,000 in 50 years on reclamation proj- 
ects. About $560 million of that has been 
paid back; eventually all will be paid 
back. In the State of California, the 
gentleman’s own State, they have had 
$753,687,914, most of it nonreimbursable 
projects, flood-control projects that pay 
back not 1 penny. It seems rather odd 
that the gentleman comes in and com- 
plains about reclamation projects and 
flood-control projects when he has so 
many in his own State that pay back not 
one single penny. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I interrupt 
the gentleman to ask my distinguished 
chairman if he knows of any reclamation 
project which in the foreseeable future 
can result in a surplus. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think that 
is quite true. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman from 
Utah assure the Members of the House 
that no surplus producing crop will be 
planted on irrigated projects? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Absolutely 
not. 

Mr. GROSS. Can he look that far 
into the future in a crystal ball? 

Mr. DAWSON. Absolutely not; and 
that applies as much to the reclamation 
projects in California as in other places. 
You cannot look ahead and say there 
will not be some gain or that there might 
not be something surplus; there is no 
way of figuring it out, but I again call 
attention to the fact that the best au- 
thority we have indicates that we are 
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going to need much more agricultural 
production than we now have by the time 
these projects are constructed and in 
operation. The time is coming when we 
are going to want this production. 

I yield again to the gentleman from 
Nebraska, whom I am afraid I cut off. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. As to sur- 
plus, I remember back in the year 1946 
in the Foreign Aid bill the gentleman 
now speaking sponsored an amendment 
requiring the retention of a backlog of 
150 million bushels of wheat, yet today 
we have a surplus of nearly 1 billion 
bushels. 

Another thing I wish to call attention 
to is the fact that we are adding about 
3 million new mouths to the population 
every year in excess of deaths each year. 
The time is not far distant when we 
shall have a population of two hundred 
or more million and we are going to need 
all the food we can produce, not only 
from the projects the gentleman is 
speaking about but also from the Im- 
perial Valley project. 

What would California be today with- 
cut water? California would be a desert, 
yet the gentleman from California comes 
here with very poor grace arguing 
against irrigation projects on the ground 
of producing surpluses. Again I say his 
own State would be a desert if they did 
not get water to put upon the soil. Bear 
in mind also that in California they have 
many flood control projects that will 
never pay a cent of money back to the 
United States Treasury. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO OF THE 
POSTAL PAY INCREASE BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate on tomorrow will take up the 
matter of whether or not that body will 
override the President’s veto of the postal 
pay increase bill. Frankly, I hope that 
the Senate will override that veto. It 
will, of course, take a two-thirds vote to 
override the veto and from what I un- 
derstand there will be a close vote. 
However, the postal workers and all of 
those who have been trying to help the 
postal workers on both sides of this 
Capitol are hoping that the two-thirds 
vote will result when the vote on the 
veto of the bill comes up tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to read at 
this time an editorial appearing in the 
Boston Post, a newspaper I understand 
supported the President in his campaign 
and I also understand that it supports 
the President now. Here is what that 
paper had to say in an editorial about 
the veto of the postal-pay increase: 

PosTAL-Pay VETO 

The President's veto of the 8.6 percent 
postal-pay bill will, we sincerely hope and 
trust, be overridden. The reasons given for 
the veto were as devious as it is possible to 
get without being hypocritical. 

To call upon Congress to enact postal-pay 
legislation in the public interest which will 
be fair to 500,000 postal workers—a Congress 
which, incidentally, granted itself a 50-per- 
cent increase, is the height of absurdity. 

Instead of seeking to have only a part of 
the postal-service staff patched and shabby 
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it seems rather obvious that the President 
prefers to have them all looking like Confed- 
erate soldiers on the way home after 
Appomattox. 

The discriminations and inequalities men- 
tioned by the President as one of his reasons 
for vetoing the bill were, strangely enough, 
not seen by the individuals in need of a pay 
increase—the postal workers themselves. 
This veto message is a new low. 


Mr. Speaker, we have all heard the 
arguments pro and con on this bill. We 
know that the committee spent a great 
deal of time in studying the measure. 
The full committee heard testimony in 
hearings that were held day after day, 
attended by all those interested in the 
bill. Especially did that committee hear 
testimony from the Postmaster General 
and all of the officials of the Post Office 
Department who were experts insofar as 
the Post Office Department was con- 
cerned. 

The bill as finally sent to the Presi- 
dent was a compromise between the 
House and Senate and was the best and 
fairest compromise that could have been 
worked out by both houses. The House 
passed one version, the Senate passed 
another, then the conferees of both par- 
ties met, agreed to a compromise and by 
overwhelming vote the recommendations 
of the conferees were accepted by both 
the House and Senate in the form of a 
conference report. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MOSS. It would appear now that 
the veto is an attempt to enforce upon 
the Congress the absolute limits of judg- 
ment, and outlining exactly what they 
shall do. It is either the will of the ad- 
ministration, the position of the Post- 
master, or it is nothing. Is that the 
gentleman's understanding of the veto 
message? 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes; that is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. MOSS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would permit me to discuss some of 
the points mentioned in the veto mes- 
sage. 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from California. 

Mr. MOSS. I am rather puzzled, 
frankly, to find a veto offered on such 
weak and, I believe quite frankly, base- 
less grounds. There are three of them 
mentioned. First, that the bill creates 
new discriminations or inequities which 
would affect many thousands of postal 
employees. On the matter of discrimina- 
tions and inequities, I cannot recall a 
single case other than the rural mail 
carriers, and, as the gentleman knows, 
he joined with me and other members of 
the committee in an effort to secure 
some action which would alleviate the 
unfairness for the rural carriers and give 
them more money. Their own associa- 
tion urged that the bill be enacted as re- 
ported by the committee without change, 
and it is difficult to aid a group who say 
they do not want any assistance. But, 
the fact that there were inequities and 
that they affected the rural carriers, we 
readily admit to, but is it not true that 
in the -bill which was presented to the 
committee last year, the original Frye- 
Summerfield proposal, an increase was 
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recommended for the general field serv- 
ice employees, but not 5 cents was recom- 
mended for the rural carriers? They 
were completely ignored in the original 
request, and had the committee acceded 
to the President at that point and to the 
Postmaster General, they would have 
suffered real discrimination, far more 
than is contained in the legislation which 
passed the Congress and suffered a veto. 
It is the only group I can find who suf- 
fered discrimination in the version ap- 
proved by the two Houses of Congress 
which was not already presented in the 
version requested by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and by the administration. 

The second cause for the veto is that 
the bill creates grave administrative 
problems such as the establishment of 
thousands of individual pay rates. That 
is not a good or a sound reason, be- 
cause you create thousands of individual 
pay rates whenever you have a salary 
schedule and reclassification. Reclassi- 
fication was demanded by the Postmaster 
General. Each man and each woman 
having different deductions for their de- 
pendents are going to have individual 
pay schedules, and they are going to be 
in the thousands, and they were in- 
creased very little by the actions of the 
Congress following upon the bill which 
secured the blessing of the administra- 
tion in the first place. 

The third reason is, of course, a mat- 
ter of personal opinion. It was the opin- 
ion of Congress that the third reason 
given by the President, at least, was not 
convincing. It said that the bill imposes 
a heavier burden upon the taxpayers 
than is necessary to establish salary rates 
throughout the Department which will 
compare favorably with rates for similar 
work elsewhere in Government and in 
private industry. In connection with the 
cost of the bill and the amount which 
might be justified, I think it is well to 
point out, that consistently, the admin- 
istration has chosen to base their com- 
parisons on 1945 figures, the time of the 
first pay increase after World War II. 
In 1945 the cost of living started rising, 
but it had risen considerably before 1945. 
A more accurate comparison would be a 
1939 base, and on that base every penny 
of raise voted by the Congress was fairly 
justified. 

The message goes on with some rather 
interesting reasons, equally groundless, 
equally lacking in merit. I am reminded 
over here that the bill fails to make 
these criteria specific. First, it discrim- 
inates against large groups of postal em- 
ployees such as rural letter carriers, and 
that we acknowledge. That discrimina- 
tion is much less than under the admin- 
istration recommendations of a year ago. 
It is the schedule recommended by the 
administration. It is discriminatory as 
the entire original bill was discrimina- 
tory. Then it says “Special-delivery 
messengers.” That just is not the truth. 
There is no discrimination against the 
special-delivery messenger in the bill 
passed by this Congress. The special- 
delivery messenger was graded up with 
a@ very substantial increase and the pro- 
posal to put him on a par with the letter 
carrier would give him a double increase. - 
Historically the special-delivery mes- 
senger has drawn a lesser amount. Orig- 
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inally he was not in the postal field 
service classified personnel. It has only 
been in recent years that he was ac- 
corded a classification standard. He 
does not come in with the same type of 
examination, it is not required to main- 
tain the same proficiency on the dis- 
tribution of mail, nor have the same 
overall knowledge of postal regulations 
that the carrier or clerk, or the postal 
transportation worker must maintain. 
Definitely there was no discrimination 
there. And any other treatment than 
that accorded the special-delivery mes- 
senger in the bill would be giving to him 
a far greater percentage increase than 
would go to the bulk of the other working 
men and women of the postal field 
service. 

Then as a third group there are men- 
tioned supervisors and postmasters. 
What kind of discrimination did we 
bring about by the amendments adopted 
by the Congress which was not present 
in the bill presented to our committee 
in the first place? I think it is well to 
examine exactly that discrimination 
mentioned by the President and see how 
well founded it is. 

What did we do that affected the post- 
masters and the supervisory personnel? 
We took the unfair increases and cut 
them from the $440 annual maximum 
recommended by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and by the administration and 
brought them to a $250 maximum in 
order to bring about some degree of con- 
formity between the postal field schedule 
and the general classified schedule. 

It might be interesting to note that 
in grade 14 of the general schedule the 
step increase is $200; grade 15 it is $250, 
and in all of the other grades it is $200. 
The amendment passed by this House 
brought the field schedule of the Post 
Office Department into strict conform- 
ity to get away from the inequities exist- 
ing today between the classified schedule 
and the postal schedule. And if it is be- 
cause of that that we have been charged 
with discrimination, then I, for one, as 
the author of the amendment, want to 
plead guilty to that discrimination be- 
cause it is not discrimination; it is sim- 
ple justice, it is good business, good 
administrative policy. If the adminis- 
tration wishes to raise the step increases 
in the higher scheduled employees, let 
them be consistent and recommend to 
the Congress that we do the same thing 
for the classified employees. That has 
not been done. So that discrimination 
charge is a baseless charge. 

Now we travel on. And I might point 
out here that all of us recall last year 
when a 65-percent-increase postal bill 
was vetoed after the Congress had gone 
home. One of the principal reasons giv- 
en was the failure of the Congress to 
provide postal revenues to underwrite 
the cost. Strangely enough, that reason 
has not again been advanced. I guess 
someone, somewhere, someone con- 
vinced the administration that there is 
no proper relationship between postal 
rates and postal salaries, that in the 
role of the employer in the Post Office 
Department we should hire men and 
women and pay them decent wages, 
wages sufficient to attract a career- 
service employee. 

CcI——429 
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Postal rates is not their responsibility 
in any way. The rates are set by the 
Congress, but the President again refers 
to them as requiring the attention of the 
Congress. So, I would like to divert for 
just a moment and point out that in 
every recommendation coming through 
our committee for an increase in postal 
rates, it has been proposed to take the 
one class of mail which pays a substan- 
tial profit to the Department, that is the 
first-class mail and increase it by an 
addition of 1 cent per letter in order to 
underwrite the extremely heavy deficit 
incurred by reason of the transportation 
of second- and third-class mail, mail 
which is subsidy mail and mail which 
may well be justified to be carried under 
a subsidy because, after all, it was the 
decision of the Congress to subsidize that 
class of mail. But, if it is to continue 
in a subsidy class, then I think the Con- 
gress should underwrite that cost as a 
public service but not, as has been pro- 
posed by the administration, to try to 
use that as a means to load the cost of 
the deficit on the back of individuals 
who use the first-class mail or to use it 
as a completely unfair and unrelated ex- 
cuse for vetoing postal legislation, or as a 
subterfuge to veto the payment of proper 
salaries to postal workers. To me, this 
is an example of the most arbitrary use 
of the veto power that I have ever heard 
of because it can only mean that we will 
be threatened with a veto each time the 
Congress attempts to exercise independ- 
ent judgment. I was amazed to read in 
the Washington Evening Star of Satur- 
day, May 21, an editorial called Politics 
and Pay” and, I will admit now, this has 
entered the realm of politics and put 
there squarely by the veto message of the 
President himself and by no one else. I 
did everything I could, and I know the 
gentleman from Louisiana did, together 
with a number of our colleagues on the 
committee, to arrive at an honest com- 
promise. We did not try to take the 
politically popular course of 10 percent 
or nothing and no reclassification. We 
swallowed reclassification features of 
which we were very wary, and which I 
think the entire Congress should view 
with considerable concern. We went 
below what we felt was a proper salary 
increase figure in a sincere effort to 
effect a compromise. But, we are now 
told that the measure of what will be 
approved by this administration is 
exactly what the Postmaster General 
will recommend to the President. I 
blame the Postmaster General a great 
deal for giving bad information to the 
President. But I must state very, very 
firmly that the President shares the re- 
sponsibility because he appointed the 
Postmaster General and, if it is bad in- 
formation, it is from a man of his own 
choice. 

Mr. MORRISON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his very fine contribution. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished’ colleague, and majority 
whip, the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is true that the Presi- 
dent has vetoed one bill passed by a Re- 
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publican Congress and another bill 
passed by a Democratic Congress. 

Mr. MORRISON. That is correct. 

Mr. ALBERT. The President has set 
forth certain objections in his most re- 
cent veto message. Do we have any way 
of knowing whether we have to comply 
with all those conditions or whether the 
President will veto any bill which does 
not follow precisely the language recom- 
mended in the veto message? 

Mr. MORRISON. That is hard to say 
because the President has been very in- 
consistent. First of all, he intimated he 
would not sign a bill which was over the 
amount recommended by the Depart- 
ment, which was 6.5 percent or a 5 per- 
cent increase with 1½ percent reclassifi- 
cation. Then the committee of the 
House came out with 7.6 percent, after 
the Senate committee came out with a 10 
percent bill with no reclassification. The 
press came out with the idea that the 
President would only sign that bill and 
nothing more. Then when the bill was 
amended in the House and went to con- 
ference, it came back and was passed by 
the House overwhelmingly and by the 
Senate overwhelmingly and the Presi- 
dent vetoed that bill which provided for 
an 88 percent pay raise for Federal 
employees. 

Now, the press intimates that they 
have assurance, evidently from the 
White House, that the President will 
sign a straight 8-percent increase bill. 
How does the Congress know if the Presi- 
dent is going to sign 8 percent or what 
he will sign? He has been quoted by 
the press as saying he would not sign 
this and not sign that. He did not sign 
the 5-percent bill in the preceding Con- 
gress. On the other hand, by compari- 
son, we passed a bill that cost the Gov- 
ernment far more in salary increases 
than the 8.8-percent postal bill, which 
was the Armed Forces bill. There was 
never any mention made before that bill 
went before the committee; there was 
never any mention made before that bill 
came before the House or the Senate 
about any veto by the President. He 
never commented at that time about. 
vetoing that bill. He signed that bill 
when Congress passed it. It was a good 
bill and I voted for it and I’m glad the 
President signed it. However, it seems 
strange to me why the President, after 
the postal workers have made a legiti- 
mate case, an honest case, a fair case, 
that they are entitled to 10 percent, the. 
President will not give them 8.8-percent 
increase, but vetoed this 8.8-percent 
postal bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. Does the Congress 
have anything officially at all, either in 
the veto message or anywhere else, that 
the President will sign an 8-percent 
increase bill? 

Mr. MORRISON. No; only by indi- 
rection from the press. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. We do not have anything 
in the veto message that tells us what 
he would sign. In fact, despite all as- 
surances we received about H. R. 4644, I 
am intrigued with the statement of the 


President that subsequently, when the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
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Civil Service by a substantial bipartisan 
majority reported the bill H. R. 4644, 
which although approximately $30 mil- 
lion more costly than my recommenda- 
tion, that it embodied the essential ele- 
ments of the reclassification system. In 
the matter of reclassification, that bill, 
as reported by the committee, could have 
been and still can be, with certain cor- 
rections, the basis for legislation which 
would establish fair relationships be- 
tween salaries. In other words, despite 
the assurance that H. R. 4644 had been 
placed for final passage, we are now told 
that if it is changed—and do you know 
what those changes are—it may be 
vetoed. It is to overcome the short- 
sightedness of the administration, their 
failure to deal fairly with rural car- 
riers—and again it seems that they must 
get for their postmasters and their su- 
pervisors who have supported every ef- 
fort of this Congress to grant to the 
Postmaster General this tremendous au- 
thority—they must get for them a per- 
centage increase ranging up to 58 
percent and more. That is the sort of 
equitable pay they want to give. Down 
at the bottom, 6.7-percent increase for 
60 percent, or the majority, of all the 
people in the Post Office Department, 
and up at the top as much as 58- or 60- 
percent increase to the minority. It is 
typical of the whole administration’s 
policy. To those who have little we give 
nothing. To those who have everything 
we give everything we possibly can. 

Mr. MORRISON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his valuable contribution. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Louisiana for obtaining 
this time in order that we on the minor- 
ity side of the Post Office Committee 
that is the minority side from the stand- 
point of those who signed the report— 
might let the public know what we think 
about this veto message. 

On April 20, when this subject was 
under consideration on the floor, I en- 
gaged in the debate very briefly. I made 
a statement on the floor, and I find I was 
wrong in the statement I made at that 
time, at least in part of it, and I want to 
take this opportunity to correct the 
statement which I made. 

First I would like to read the statement 
which I made on April 20: 

What does the committee amendment of 
7.6 percent increase mean in a week to the 
average employee in increased wages dollar- 
wise? It means an increase of $5.60. What 
does the Moss amendment mean? It means 
80 cents to $1.20 more a week. It means 16 
cents to 20 cents a day more than the com- 
mittee bill. We are now getting down to the 
point where the wife of a post-office em- 
ployee goes to the grocery store to buy a 
quart of skimmed milk and she will get un- 
der the Moss amendment from 16 to 24 cents 
a day more. She can buy 1 quart of milk 


for her children with the increase under the 
Moss amendment. 


I want to say I find according to the 
computation of the committee staff that 
I should have used a cost of 13 cents a 


day average increase between the Moss 
amendment and the committee bill. So I 
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was giving the committee bill a little bit 
the best of it, from 16 to 24 cents. I 
should have said 13 cents average. That 
is the correction I want to make in that 
part of my remarks. 

Then I go on to say: 

Does anyone in this House want to tell me 
that the President of the United States will 
veto this bill because the Moss amendment 
will give to the wife of the postal employee 
the opportunity to buy 1 quart of milk a day 
more than under the committee bill? If 
the President should veto this bill because of 
the Moss amendment I think that his veto 
would be known as the quart-of-milk-a-day 
veto. I do not think the President will 
veto it. 


I did not think the President would 
veto that bill which provides under the 
Moss amendment an average of 13 cents 
a day more than the committee bill. My 
colleague the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Moss] has already answered the 
points made by the President in his veto 
message to the imbalance in calculations, 
so now we come down to the very milk of 
the cocoanut, as we say, or the milk of 
the argument. 

The Moss amendment passed this 
House by an overwhelming majority. It 
provided 13 cents a day on the average 
more to each postal employee in the 
United States, and the President vetoed 
it. I did not think he would use the 
veto on that bill on the basis of that 13 
cents a day. I grant to the President 
the right of the veto, as the Constitu- 
tion grants it to him I do not have to 
grant it to him; I acknowledge that 
he has the right of the veto, but it seems 
to me that in times gone by the right 
of the veto has been exercised only when 
great principles were involved, prin- 
ciples which were important to the Na- 
tion, when vital principles were involved. 
Now we have noticed over the period of 
the last year and a half or 2 years that 
in many cases legislation has gone to 
the President on things in which he had 
expressed his viewpoint that were merely 
changed from his viewpoint. The Con- 
gress saw fit to change them. There 
was the reciprocal trade bill, its time 
and duration and other things that we 
can call to mind, yet the President 
signed the bills and they became law. 
But here on the postal-pay bill, with 
13 cents a day on the average more for 
the postal employees, goes to the Presi- 
dent, and the President uses the great 
power of the veto. That is as much as 
saying that a majority of the 435 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
were wrong and that a majority of the 96 
Members of the other body were wrong, 
that the President and his advisers were 
right, that for 13 cents a day he vetoed 
this piece of legislation and keeps pay 
raises of something like $5 or $6.50 a 
week, or $1 a day over their previous 
wages from getting to these people who 
need these increases so badly. 

I said I did not think the President 
would veto it. I have to admit that I 
was wrong; he did veto it. I can only 
say that in my humble judgment the 
power of the veto has been used in a 
case which did not call for a veto but 
which might have called for an expres- 
sion of disagreement and at least letting 
the bill become law without his signa- 
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ture. I say I think the veto was used 
unwisely in this instance. 

Mr. MORRISON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his very fine remarks and the 
contribution he has made. I yield at this 
time to my distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts the majority leader [Mr. 
MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
country has the unusual spectacle of a 
President vetoing a pay-raise bill for 
about 600,000 Federal postal employees 
where only 13 cents a day is involved. 
We also have the spectacle of a President 
twice vetoing the same bill, once last 
year, but for another reason. The main 
reason last year was that Congress did 
not bend to his will and provide as he 
and the Postmaster General wanted in 
the same bill for an increase in first-class 
mail rates from 3 cents to 4 cents. 
This year he vetoes it, not for that rea- 
son but because there is a difference of 
13 cents a day between what he insists 
the Congress pass and what the Congress 
passed in the bill that was vetoed, ap- 
plying, as the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Moss] well said, to at least 60 
percent of the postal employees, where 
they get an increase of about 6% per- 
cent, and some in the supervisory service 
under the bill that was vetoed, but not 
for that reason, would receive as high an 
increase as 58 percent in salary. 

We did not see the President veto the 
tax bill of last year. We now hear un- 
raveled some of the legislative steals in- 
volved in that bill. The repeal of two 
sections has already passed this House 
upon the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, a 
Secretary of the Treasury under the 
present Republican administration. The 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
called attention the other day to another 
provision of that bill which might in- 
volve many, many hundreds of millions 
of dollars, if not some billions of dollars, 
that was never understood or contem- 
plated. So he did not say anything 
about that. But when it comes to the 
pay-raise bill, and the only difference is 
13 cents a day, the bill passed by the 
Congress being 13 cents a day higher for 
at least 60 percent of the postal em- 
ployees, than the bill that the President 
insists upon, I think the editorial of the 
Boston Post was fair and mild when it 
said that was small. 

I wonder if the President was acting 
as the Chief Executive of our Govern- 
ment, which is civilian, or whether for 
a moment he relaxed to the position that 
he occupied for so many years in the 
military, particularly when he was Chief 
of Staff of the Army? Everyone admits 
he had an outstanding record in the mili- 
tary field, but the President of the United 
States is the head of the civilian gov- 
ernment and not a military government, 
To veto this bill simply because of a 13 
cents a day difference between his views 
and the views of Congress seems to me 
putting 600,000 postal employees on trial 
and court-martialing them without giv- 
ing ample opportunity to present their 
views. Much can be said on this. I do 
not remember when any President ever 
vetoed a pay-raise bill. At least, I have 
no recollection of it in my 27 years as a 
Member of this body, 
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It is recognized that the question of 
pay raises is a very difficult one and in- 
volves compromises of divergent views 
within the Congress as well as with the 
executive branch. 

To veto this bill because of a difference 
of 13 cents a day is about as unjustifiable 
an act as any I have ever seen com- 
mitted. 

I am strong for foreign aid as being 
necessary for the national interest of our 
country. But, I wonder what the posi- 
tion of those Members will be, if they fail 
to override the veto, will be when they 
go before their constituents in 1956, hav- 
ing voted $3.5 billion for foreign aid and 
not voting to give 13 cents a day more to 
the postal employees. 

Mr. MORRISON, I thank the gentle- 
man for his very excellent contribution. 

I yield at this time to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Tumutry]. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the proceedings leading up this veto, I 
had numerous occasions to speak on this 
bill, and I had generally been following 
the proposition that the President would 
find it in his heart to sign a bill that was 
.6 percent higher than the bill that his 
supporters indicated he would sign. I 
was very much disillusioned and disap- 
pointed when I read that he had vetoed 
this bill. I could not help but think that 
the veto message, which supposedly was 
the result of great study by the Presi- 
dent—in fact, since the bill passed, the 
press daily carried stories of the great 
agony the President was going through; 
he had never studied any bill harder 
while he was out putting golf balls on the 
lawn in back of the White House—I was 
wondering whether he was using that ex- 
cuse for putting them, the postal work- 
ers, into a sand trap. I was wondering 
whether this whole program was not di- 
rected by Robert Montgomery, because 
it was a very splendid piece of dramatic 
fiction. But, when the mountain la- 
bored to bring forth a mouse, I concluded 
that for the first time in history a Post- 
master General outranked a 5-star Gen- 
eral, It seems to me that General Sum- 
merfield should be called Mr. Winter- 
field, because of the coldness of his heart, 
is so great that he cannot listen to the 
pleas of the wives and children of the 
postal employees for a .6 percent raise 
while he sits in arrogant splendor di- 
recting the news agencies of the Re- 
publican Party. I wonder whether Mr. 
Winterfield had gone to Mr. Icy or Mr. 
Summerfield for this language. We 
were told this bill would be difficult to 
administer. As a matter of fact, we find 
many things that are difficult to admin- 
ister, so that would not be any good rea- 
son. Mrs. Hobby’s hobbles have been 
going on now for the past 7 or 8 weeks. 
I was wondering whether they were loos- 
ing their sails to capture the postal em- 
ployees, to snare them up and carry them 
away. Of course, I voted originally for 
a 10-percent raise, and I was willing to 
compromise, and being a young Con- 
gressman, I was not used to the cooing 
persuasion and was under the. impres- 
sion that the great smile would not turn 
to a frown when it came to the women 
and children of postal workers involved 
in this matter. But, we are convinced 
now that there are apparently billions 
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of dollars for dubious foreign allies but 
not 1 cent for a loyal American doing his 
daily round of duties. So we are told 
that the reclassification features have 
inequities. Well, as I said on the com- 
mittee when I first saw the first bill— 
and I served 8 years in the New Jersey 
legislature as preliminary training to 
coming here, and I am somewhat fa- 
miliar with bills—the first bill that Mr. 
Winterfield put in would take an Indian 
guide to take you through the intrica- 
cies of that bill, designed for one pur- 
pose, not classification but absolute non- 
classification. It would seem that a man 
could start out as a janitor at 9 o’clock 
in the morning, one of these highly efi- 
cient gentlemen, and wind up almost be- 
ing postmaster by 6 o’clock at night, and 
by the time he got home for dinner he 
would be off the payroll. So, this veto 
has closed the icebox door. It has 
slammed the door against the women 
and children. It has taken the baby car- 
riage away from somebody who has 
saved up for it. It has taken away the 
pint of milk. It has taken away the 
pound of bologna—it is about the size of 
what the bologna would cost today, and 
when it comes to the cost of food, as you 
can see, I am up to the minute on that 
important item. So, I conclude by voic- 
ing my protest and taking off the gloves 
and calling it for what it is, a veto by the 
big brass. 

Let me just give you a brief history 
of the legislation. This is taken from 
the Postal Record. It says that in 1954, 
before I arrived here, there was an at- 
tempt to jam the Rees 6 percent bill 
through, and that was defeated 228 to 
175. 

July 21: Discharge petition on Corbett 
7 percent pay bill completed, 

August 9: House passes Corbett 7 per- 
cent pay bill by a vote of 352 to 29. 

August 11: Senate passes Carlson 
amended Corbett bill. 

August 20: H. R. 7774 reconsidered 
in Senate; Senator Know.ann’s attempt 
to attach discredited Summerfield 
amendments defeated 55 to 16. 

August 20: H. R. 7774 approved 69 to 4. 

August 23: President Eisenhower 
vetoes pay bill. 

That was last year’s veto. 

Now we come to 1955. Attempt again 
made in House to jam through inade- 
quate pay bill; H. R. 4644 defeated 302 
votes against 120 votes for. 

March 25: Senate passes 10 percent 
pay bill by a vote of 72 to 21. 

Attempt to substitute Summerfield 
proposal defeated 52 to 41. 

April 20: House passes Moss amend- 
ments 224 to 189; Taber motion to re- 
commit defeated 287 to 125; S. 1 passes 
House 324 to 85. 

May 9: Rees motion to recommit de- 
feated 275 to 118; S. 1 conference bill 
passes House 328 to 66. 

May 11: S. 1 passes Senate 66 to 11. 

On May 19 President Eisenhower 
vetoes the pay bill for a second time. 

His theme song, it seems to me, to the 
postal employees and to all employees, is 
“No, no, a thousand times no. No pay 
raise for you under any circumstances.” 

Mr. MORRISON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution, and at this 
time I yield to my distinguished col- 
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league, the gentlewoman from Idaho 
(Mrs, Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, anyone who is sincerely inter- 
ested in the wellbeing of the postal 
worker and his family will vote to over- 
ride the veto of the postal pay raise bill. 

There can be no ifs, ands, or buts 
about this matter. We all know the 
postal worker deserves a raise—in fact 
he deserved it a whole year ago when an- 
oinp Presidential veto deprived him 
of it. 

We all know that the postal worker 
and his family sharply need such a raise; 
they are living on humiliatingly low 
budgets and they should not have to wait 
any longer for relief. 

If an exhorbitant amount of money 
were involved in all of this quibbling 
about the size of the raise, it would be 
different. But there is not. The differ- 
ence between what we in Congress want 
to give the one-half million postal work- 
ers and what the administration wants 
to give them is only about $19 million 
per year. This is a very small sum when 
stacked up against our overall Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

For the postal carrier, the amount in- 
volved is just about enough to allow him 
to enjoy an extra egg, sunny side up, and 
one extra slice of buttered toast each 
morning before he starts out on his long 
hike to deliver the mail. Or it may be 
enough to put an extra meatless sand- 
wich in the lunch box one of his chil- 
dren takes to school. 

The postal worker has been discrimi- 
nated against for too long a time now. 
This body should show him that he is 
not a second-fiddle citizen, but a fine and 
respected public servant who is appre- 
ciated and adequately awarded for the 
Aas essential service he performs for all 
of us. 

The veto of the postal pay raise bill 
should be overridden. 

Mr. MORRISON. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman for her spendid contribution. 

At this time I yield to my distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. MORRISON] 
in obtaining time to bring to public 
attention our side of this important is- 
sue. As the gentleman from California 
Mr. Moss] pointed out, the Postmaster 
General has a most favorable press. It 
couldn’t be better for him if he wrote 
all the news stories and editorials in 
some of the Washington papers. 

Members of Congress have been 
charged in the Washington press with 
demagogery on postal pay. It seems to 
me that it would be very difficult to sur- 
pass the demagogery of the press on 
this issue. Under the pretense of being 
sympathetic to postal and Federal em- 
ployees the Washington press has cam- 
paigned against the bill passed by the 
Congress and made the veto less difficult 
for the President to sign. 

Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that the 
President would, in all fairness, sign the 
postal pay bill. It was a compromise 
measure worked out by House and Senate 
conferees. It had been overwhelmingly 
adopted in both Houses as a reasonable 
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solution to a most complicated subject 
over which there has been sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

Few were completely satisfied with all 
of the provisions of the bill. In my opin- 
ion, a pay raise of at least 10 percent was 
thoroughly justified, and for the life of 
me I cannot see how any Member of 
Congress can justly oppose the modest 
8.8 increase by supporting the President’s 
veto. 

I had serious doubts that the so-called 
reclassification provisions in the bill 
would benefit the great majority of the 
postal workers, or result in increased 
efficiency in the Post Office Department. 

But the pay raise was long overdue so 
I voted for the compromise. There is a 
great need for additional income by pos- 
tal workers. Their pay bill had been 
vetoed last year. The President was 
poorly advised then. He insisted on a 
postal rate increase as a condition. Now 
again he vetoes a postal pay bill regard- 
less of its overwhelming support in both 
Houses of the Congress. 

I have no doubt but that, like Mem- 
bers of Congress, he has been under 
strong pressure. But I cannot believe 
the President really understands the in- 
justice his veto is to hard-working pos- 
tal employees and their families. His 
veto statement is but a weak defense of 
the determined position of the Postmas- 
ter General. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have heard 
many stories about the pressure exerted 
upon Members of the Congress by the 
Postmaster General, and particularly 
upon the Republican Members. Can the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Robs] give us any information in that 
respect not only with reference to last 
year but this year also? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I think 
it was true last year as well as this year. 
I have received complaints from some of 
my Republican friends. I might say, 
that on the other side, are some true and 
sincere friends of the postal employees. 
They are in favor of this increase, but 
they are subject to very heavy pressure 
and threats as I understand from the in- 
formation which was given to me. It 
seems to me the President’s statement 
on the veto is a very weak defense for 
the determined position which was 
taken by the Postmaster General all 
along on this bill. 

Some of the things that were happen- 
ing in the postal service caused me to 
come to a decision on compromise with 
great reluctance. With the adoption 
of several safeguarding amendments, I 
finally voted for the bill which the House 
Passed. 

The President had little choice but 
to veto the bill. His action had been 
predecided by the adamant position 
taken by his own Postmaster General 
and by his Republican leaders in Con- 
gress. They had staked their arguments 
against the bill and even their own 
leadership reputations on the premise 
that the President would veto any postal 
pay legislation granting more than a 
7.6 percent increase. 
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Had the President signed the bill after 
these desperate and intemperate predic- 
tions by his appointed Cabinet officer 
and his congressional leaders, it would 
be viewed as a personal rebuke to these 
individuals and their misguided policies. 
It would have made it necessary, per- 
haps, for the Postmaster General to sub- 
mit his resignation. It also would have 
cast strong doubt on the further useful- 
ness of his congressional leaders, whose 
predictions of a veto forced many Re- 
publicans to vote the party line on this 
controversial issue. 

Thus, in order to save a few over- 
zealous leaders from embarrassment, the 
President had little choice but to yield 
to their pleadings and veto the measure. 

Of course, the President had to go 
through the motions of seriously con- 
sidering the legislation. To do other- 
wise would be to admit that the veto 
message had been prepared in advance. 

The emphasis of the veto message was 
placed on alleged inequities in the bill. 
This is but a convenient slogan on which 
to dodge the real objections to the bill 
and to hide the reactionary thinking 
and philosophy that motivates the 
President’s advisers. 

These same allegations of inequity 
were made during the debate on the bill 
in the House. They were effectively an- 
swered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss], who sponsored the 
amendments which made the bill palat- 
able to a majority of the House Mem- 
bers. The allegations were repudiated 
even before the bill left the House and 
their repetition in the veto message fur- 
ther proves the weakness of the admin- 
istration’s arguments against the bill. 

The real inequity involved in this 
matter is the unwise decision of the 
President to lend his name to a veto 
which cannot be morally, economically, 
or justly defended. 

I trust that the Members of both 
Houses will stand firm on the principle 
of just and equitable treatment for the 
postal workers of this country and over- 
whelmingly vote to override this arbi- 
trary and capricious veto. 

This will be a real test and true friends 
of the postal workers will have the op- 
portunity to stand up and be counted. 

I am confident that if we in the House 
are afforded this chance, the postal work- 
ers will surely get the pay raise to which 
they are entitled. 

Mr. Speaker, I can appreciate the po- 
sition that many of our friends on the 
other side of the aisle are in. Some of 
them sharply disagree with the Post- 
master General on this veto. They re- 
sent the kind of pressure that they have 
been subjected to. I know that many 
of them would like to vote for this pay 
bill despite the President’s veto. 

They do not like to act like rubber 
stamps. I do not blame them. They 
have my sympathy. I trust Members of 
the Senate will ignore the pressure and 
continue to support the position previ- 
ously taken for the bill by the over- 
whelming vote of 66 to 11 on the con- 
ference report. Members of the House 
will then have a chance to express their 
independence. 

This is not a party issue. It is, as a 
matter of fact, a question that goes much 
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deeper. It is a difference in thinking and 
philosophy. It is a conflict between sup- 
porters of the veto who believe in the 
“trickle down” theory and those who 
want to percolate up. 

It is a conflict between those who be- 
lieve that good government needs a 
strong civil service, Government employ- 
ees with dignity and self-respect, and 
those who believe in the big man 
theory—the strong man who by un- 
scrupulous tactics would have Federal 
employees crawl and conform with the 
thinking and philosophy of those who 
hold the lash. 

Mr. Speaker, if right and fairness is 
to triumph over might and injustice, 
then Congress will override the Presi- 
dent's veto of the postal salary bill. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I think 
every Member of Congress would like to 
follow the leader of his country on mat- 
ters of domestic and foreign policy. 
However, when he is confronted with a 
message of veto, such as was presented 
by the President of the United States on 
the postal pay question, it also becomes 
his solemn duty and obligation to take 
a good straight look at the message in 
determining whether or not he can fol- 
low the President's views. 

I have taken such a look, and, for my- 
self, I cannot follow the President on his 
message. I have followed this matter 
very closely since its inception, being a 
member of the committee. This Con- 
gress has put a lot of time and thought 
and study on the problem of postal pay, 
and of reclassification at the Adminis- 
tration’s request. 

I recall very, very impressively the 
statement of the President of the United 
States in this Chamber when he said: 

It is my philosophy that with respect to 
the human values I shall be liberal, but 


with respect to fiscal matters I shall be con- 
servative. 


I respectfully submit that the message 
sent down on the postal pay problem 
does not follow his own philosophy. 

To point out that this matter is not 
purely one of emotion, that it is under- 
stood by the rank and file, I would like to 
read a letter which was written by a con- 
stituent to the Miami Daily News, May 
18, 1955, which summarizes this whole 
thing: 


LETTERS From OUR REaDERS—OPPOSES VETO 
oF POSTAL Pay BILL 


To the EDITOR or THE Miami Dax News: 

The postal employees are asking President 
Eisenhower to approve a bill giving them an 
8.8 percent increase in wages. I would like 
to submit the following facts in opposition 
to a veto by the President. 

Congress is overwhelmingly on record for 
the postal pay bill, On April 20 the House 
passed the bill 324 to 85, and on May 9 the 
House accepted a conference agreement with 
the Senate 328 to 66. On March 25 the Sen- 
ate approved S. 1, which at that time called 
for a flat 10-percent increase by a vote of 72 
to 21. On May 11 the Senate accepted the 
conference agreement by a vote of 66 to 11, 

Concern over the cost of the bill, quoting 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 5860, 
May 5: “The cost attributable to salary in- 
creases and reclassification is $173,200,000 
annually, representing 8.59 percent of the 
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present payroll.” This cost is approximate- 
ly 1 percent more than the 7.6 percent bill on 
which the threatened veto is predicated. 
Dollarwise the difference runs from $40 to 
$70 annually to rank and file employees, in 
opposing this the administration does not 
mention that in the original bill it proposed 
to give up to 58 percent increases to certain 
supervisory positions. 

Comparison of costs between the postal bill 
and the military bill approved March 31, 
1955: The April 2 issue of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force Journal reports that the military 
pay bill provides a 12.4 percent average in- 
crease for 1,624,638 officers and enlisted men 
at an annual cost of $750 million. The 
postal pay bill before President Eisenhower 
provides an 8.59 percent average increase for 
500,000 employees at annual cost of $173 
million. 

Because of the time involved a veto should 
necessitate taking the bill back to both 
Houses. The problem of postal wage in- 
creases has been in Congress for the past 17 
months. This seems like a long time to post- 
pone something that everyone is in favor of 
except a small minority who wish to foist 
their wishes on the majority. 

RICHARD E. WOLFE. 

Mumi. 


That, to me, is a factual presentation 
of the whole problem. I do not see any 
unyielding emotion on the part of an 
employee, if this is the postal employee, 
and I do not know that it is. It is signed 
by Richard E. Wolfe, Miami, Fla. I 
would like to elaborate on one single 
point in the postal-veto message which 
gives me concern regarding the whole 
message. One of the big issues was the 
question of discrimination, inequities 
that would exist and would be made pos- 
sible in the postal pay bill because of 
the fact that whereas the original ad- 
ministration bill provided for an average 
increase of 27 percent for all supervisory 
personnel—some ran up as high as 58 
percent—on the theory that those 
charged with greater responsibility 
should be paid more money, but under 
the bill as sent to the President a flat 
increase was provided for all those su- 
pervisory personnel increasing percent- 
ages, and that according to the theory 
as we understand it, was one of the rea- 
sons why this bill was vetoed, because it 
would create an inequitable situation, 
and yet I point out that the administra- 
tion bill on classified personnel contains 
a fiat increase for all supervisory per- 
sonnel corresponding. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
support the overriding of the veto. 

Mr. MORRISON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his very excellent contribution. 
I would like to say at this time that I 
have been on the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee for many years. 
I have heard many arguments, pro and 
con, for pay raises for Federal employees 
and for postal employees, and the com- 
mittee during those years reported out 
many pay-raise bills that were more or 
less of a compromise, bills that were 
passed by the House, went to the Senate 
and to the President; and the Presidents 
before President Eisenhower always 
signed and approved the various pay bills 
which were, in effect, compromises on 
the part of committees of both Houses, 
and were passed finally by both Houses. 

This particular bill that the President 
has seen fit to veto, the committee gave 
it unusual attention, they gave it long 
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attention and, frankly, I think the postal 
workers made out a reasonable and jus- 
tifiable and excellent case for a 10 per- 
cent increase. I was for a 10 percent 
increase and felt they deserved a 10 per- 
cent increase. I argued before the com- 
mittee in support of a 10 percent in- 
crease, but later yielded to the will of 
the majority and voted for what did 
come out of the committee, which was a 
compromise. On the fioor of the House 
I voted for the Moss amendment. That 
amendment raised it and made it a little 
better bill. Then the bill went to con- 
ference after the House had passed one 
version and the Senate had passed an- 
other. I was a member of the conference 
committee. The Senate demanded that 
the amount be raised to 8.8 percent. I 
went along with that as I had done on 
other items. I thought that by giving 
in to this and by coming out with an 
8.8 percent bill—and it was a unanimous 
vote on behalf of the House conferees 
and on behalf of the Senate conferees— 
I felt sure that if both the House and 
the Senate agreed to it that it would be 
signed by the President. When I saw 
how overwhelmingly the 8.8 percent 
compromise passed both the Senate and 
the House I thought it was reasonable 
to believe and hope that the President 
would sign the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When the veto 
message comes up, it is on exactly the 
same bill that they voted for when the 
conference report was adopted? 

Mr. MORRISON. That is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. How are those 
who voted for the conference report go- 
ing to reconcile their vote on that occa- 
sion, if they vote to sustain the veto? 
It is on identically the same bill. 

Mr. MORRISON. That is correct. If 
the Senate votes consistently the way 
they voted for the same bill when they 
voted for the conference report which 
their conferees demanded and insisted 
upon, they will have to vote by more 
than a two-thirds majority which would 
override the President’s veto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, on request of 
Mr. Morrison, he was allowed to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MOSS. Further, is it not true 
that not only is the bill identical with 
the issue confronting them at the time 
of the conference report but the circum- 
stances would appear to be the same, 
because at the time of the adoption of 
the conference report each Member was 
told by the Republican leadership that 
you will be faced with a veto if this bill 
is passed? Having voted with the threat 
of veto hot on their backs, they are now 
faced with the actual veto, That would 
be the only changed circumstance. 
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Mr. MORRISON. That is correct. 
May I add that it was a unanimous vote 
by the Senate conferees and a unani- 
mous vote by the House conferees on the 
exact bill that came out of the confer- 
ence, which is the exact bill that the 
President vetoed. It is the same bill 
that is going before the Senate tomor- 
row. 

Mr. MOSS. I know that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana will join with me 
and others on our committee in saying 
that in the event this veto is sustained 
we will still get out of this House, we 
hope, a bill that is agreeable and not one 
that is forced on us and enacted as a 
result of the blackjacking by the post- 
master. 

Mr. MORRISON. Ido not know how 
many more bills, if the veto is sustained 
tomorrow, this House is going to have 
to come out with. But Iam not a quitter 
and I am sure that the larger number 
of Members of the committee of the 
House as well as the Senate are not go- 
ing to quit. We are going to keep on 
trying until we come out with some sort 
of a bill that we hope the President will 
some day agree to. However if the Sen- 
ate is consistent in their vote, as we 
hope they will be, that vote will result 
in overriding the veto tomorrow and it 
will give us an opportunity here in the 
House to vote to override the veto also. 
I would like to make clear, and I do not 
think this has been made clear, that if 
the Senate does not vote to override, the 
House, unfortunately, will not have an 
opportunity to vote on overriding the 
President's veto of this particular bill. 

Mr, MOSS. The gentleman is aware 
of the fact there has been a campaign on 
by a great part of the press, I know the 
majority of the press here in the city of 
Washington, to convince the employees 
that this fight has hurt them, but unless 
we had made this fight, and if we had 
knuckled down to the first position of 
the administration, the 5 percent with 
1% percent for reclassification would 
have been the full measure. As it is, we 
have had a bitter fight, but we have 
forced upward the amount which they 
indicate they will accept. I for one am 
going to continue to make that fight 
until we get to the point where we are 
dealing at least halfway fairly with these 
people. 

Mr. MORRISON. Along that same 
line of reasoning, we made a fight for a 
higher bill than a 5 percent bill in the 
last Congress, but we were not able to 
get more than 5 percent. But the 5 
percent bill which was not justifiable 
nor fair to the postal worker which 
passed Congress last year was vetoed by 
President Eisenhower. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Am I correct that 
the cost of the Moss amendment would 
have been about $12 million additional? 
I have just been informed by the gentle- 
man from California shat it would be ap- 
proximately ten to twelve million. Is the 
gentleman aware that there was testi- 
mony before the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries that the U. S. S. 
Press Agent, that the President intends 
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ful pursuits of atomic power, a ship that 
contributes nothing directly to the pro- 
gram of nuclear energy and is a ship that 
is purely a press agent’s dream, would 
cost over $30 million to build, a thor- 
oughly useless ship for the Zulus to look 
at and the Hottentots to gaze at and the 
headhunters to get an idea of nuclear 
power, and the only difference between 
that ship and any other ship is that it 
does not have a smokestack? Does the 
gentlemen think that if the President 
does away with this useless ship, the 
Press Agent, that will finance the raise, 
and does not the gentleman think that 
that will be a good idea? 

Mr. MORRISON. I think that would 
be a splendid idea and perhaps enable us 
to do something else to further help the 
postal employees. 

Mr. TUMULTY. Instead of that, he 
ought to call the ship the Postal Veto. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I also 
am one of the Members that did not be- 
lieve the President would veto the postal 
pay bill. It did not seem possible that 
he would be so small, as the Boston Post 
had stated in a recent article. 

Such action seems quite typical with 
this administration when it comes to 
smallness. 

The tax bill passed last session prima- 
rily benefits a small few. The adminis- 
tration’s juggling on the question of 
Government bonds hurt the small bank 
for the benefit of a small group of big 
bankers. The present farm program 
hurts the smaller farmers and aids the 
small minority of large land owners. I 
can go on—REA and TVA. 

All the administration’s actions are to 
help monopolies and large corporations. 
When it comes to give money to the little 
guy, the President vetoes it without justi- 
fiable reasons. If he had given specific 
recommendations that Congress could 
act upon, we certainly would have 
grounds to either accept or reject the 
recommendations. As it stands, we will 
just have to go on fighting as we have 
been for what we think is proper. This 
may seem simple, but the administration 
has put so many roadblocks in the way 
that it is just impossible to place into a 
bill what we honestly believe is proper. 

I certainly hope the other body over- 
rides the veto, for the bill that was pre- 
sented to the President is the most equi- 
table one that could be reported out dur- 
ing this session of Congress. 

Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with considerable interest to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana and my other distinguished col- 
leagues concerning the irresponsible use 
of the veto power by the President in 
connection with the postal pay raise bill. 
I was extremely sorry that the President 
elected to exercise his veto in this in- 
stance. This action is to be regretted 
primarily because it denies again an im- 
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mediate pay raise to the thousands of 
persons to whom one has been long over- 
due. Secondly the veto is to be regretted 
because, as a reading of the veto message 
so clearly indicates, it was based on such 
shallow grounds. I am certain that the 
overwhelming number of Members of 
this House, on both sides of the aisle, 
are disappointed in the President’s action 
in denying benefits so richly deserved for 
such obviously undeserving reasons. 

A further reason for my regretting the 
veto is in a sense personal and unique. 
I regret it because it was the handiwork 
of one of my most distinguished con- 
stituents. A constituent who nowadays 
seems to be enhancing his knowledge and 
his reputation on how to raise prize- 
winning beef cattle but shows a discour- 
aging lack of knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the problems of the people in this 
country whose primary concern is put- 
ting enough hamburg on the table to feed 
their family. 

In his remarks the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, suggested that in vetoing the 
postal pay bill the President suffered 
from a reversal to his military character 
and had forgotten that this is not a 
military state but a civilian government. 
That may or may not be true but I 
would rather suggest that the Presi- 
dent’s unfortunate action in this in- 
stance illustrates the wisdom as well as 
the rumor in the story that was making 
the rounds a year or so ago. That story 
had to do with the reply of the gentle- 
man to the lady who expressed deep and 
sincere concern over the fact that a pro- 
fessional military man now occupies the 
White House. As the story goes the 
gentleman’s sage remark was: “Madam, 
having a professional military man as 
our President doesn’t worry me nearly 
so much as having an amateur civilian.” 
It is difficult to cite many instances in 
our history where the veto power was 
used for a less substantial and more 
Picayune reason than in this instance. 
I seriously suggest that anyone who 
really understands the purpose of our 
Constitution in our form of government 
would not have abused the veto power as 
it was last Thursday. Further I would 
daresay that anyone who truly appre- 
ciates the problems of the postal em- 
ployees of this Government would not 
have done so. In my opinion this unfor- 
tunate veto can only be explained as the 
action of a man who lacks the funda- 
mental appreciation of the basic prob- 
lems facing the average American citi- 
zen as well as an understanding of the 
functions of our American democratic 
government. For these reasons I sin- 
cerely hope and trust the Congress of the 
United States will override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the postal pay bill. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House today for 10 minutes on two sub- 
jects, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered. 


SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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woman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like at this time to ex- 
press my deep appreciation to the House 
that our fine Senator from Massachu- 
setts, JOHN KENNEDY, returns to Wash- 
ington either today or tomorrow. We 
have missed him greatly. He had a very 
serious operation 8 months ago as the 
result of an injury he received during 
World War II when he saved the lives of 
a number of his crew. He was tremen- 
dously brave then when he risked his life 
for others. He has been tremendously 
patient and brave in his illness. He was 
getting along well when I understand he 
had a fall resulting from a defective 
crutch. But he has won out, and he is 
coming to Washington to resume his 
duties. We all admire the brilliance of 
his mind and his kindliness and his 
friendliness, and we are delighted that 
he is back again with us in the Congress. 
And I would like to pay tribute to his 
very beautiful and devoted wife, who was 
with him all during his operation and all 
through his convalescence in Florida. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The remarks of 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
are consistent with the fine example she 
has always set, a member of the Repub- 
lican Party, in making the expressions 
that she has about our distinguished 
Senator, JOHN KENNEDY, who is a mem- 
ber of the Democratic Party. It is con- 
sistent with the nobility of mind that the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
always evidenced and been an example 
of, to others. I want to join with the 
gentlewoman in her remarks. I am very 
glad to see my good friend, Jon KEN- 
NEDY, able to come back, and I know that 
the gentlewoman joins with me in my 
sincere hope that his condition will con- 
tinue to rapidly improve and that he will 
quickly regain good health. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
feel sure that he will. I know that the 
gentleman, the distinguished majority 
leader, Mr. McCorMack, was a very gal- 
lant veteran of World War I and that 
JOHN KENNEDY was a very gallant vet- 
eran of World War II. It reminds me 
that we would have no freedom in this 
country today without veterans like my 
colleagues from Massachusetts, Con- 
gressman McCormack and Senator JoHN 
Kennepy. I, too, hope that Senator 
KENNEDY will steadily improve, and I 
hope that the people will be kind in not 
asking too much of him on his return. 
He is so able; we are likely to do that. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Scorr (at the request of Mr. MAR- 
TIN), for today, on account of illness, 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. TUMULTY), for today, on 
account of official business, 

Mr. Fountarn (at the request of Mr. 
Bonner), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. Kee in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois in two instances. 

Mr. Roosevett and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Priest in connection with a pro- 
gram for hearings on the Salk vaccine 
before his committee on Wednesday. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. FRIEDEL) in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. SILER. 

Mr. WITHROW. 

Mr. Coon and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Boran» and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Russ and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HinsHaw and to include an article. 

Mr. Forn and include remarks made by 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Ricwarps and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri and include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. Froop and include a statement, in 
support of House Resolution 237 intro- 
duced by him for the establishment of 
international trade centers in the United 
States. 

Mr. Knox. 

Mr. BURDICK. 

Mr. Boyxin (at the request of Mr. 
Morrison) and to include a newspaper 
article. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 153. An act to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

S. 1580. An act to regulate subsistence ex- 
penses and mileage allowances of civilian of- 
ficers and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

S. 1805. An act to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

S. J. Res. 8. Joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution to authorize governors to fill 
temporary vacancies in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell certain 
vessels to citizens of the Republic of the 
Philippines; to provide for the rehabilitation 
of the interisland commerce of the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
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following titles which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4052. An act to amend the act of 
January 12, 1951, as amended, to continue 
in effect the provisions of title IE of the 
First War Powers Act, 1941; and 

H. R. 4876. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and the Tax Court of the United 
States, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 14. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain property located 
in Austin, Travis County, Tex., to the State 
of Texas; 

S. 128. An act for the relief of Francis 
Bertram Brennan; 

S. 143. An act for the relief of Kurt Glaser; 

S. 148. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain property located 
in Polk County, Iowa, and described as Camp 
Dodge and Polk County Target Range, to the 
State of Iowa; 

S. 163. An act for the relief of Philopimin 
Michalacopoulos (Mihalakopoulos) ; 

S. 271. An act for the relief of June Rose 
McHenry; 

S.386. An act for the relief of Sandra Lea 
MacMullin; 

S. 409. An act for the relief of Inge Krarup; 

S. 416. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
Alexiadou; 

8.653. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of Jackson Barracks, La., to the State of 
Louisiana, and for other purposes; 

S. 734. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, section 871, to provide penalties 
for threats against the President-elect and 
the Vice President; 

S. 891. An act for the relief of Chokichi 
Iraha; 

S. 941. An act to amend section 13 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Federal land banks to purchase 
certain remaining assets of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation; 

S. 1133. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to pay indemnity for losses 
and expenses incurred during July 1954 in 
the destruction, treatment, or processing, 
under authority of law, of swine, swine car- 
casses, and products derived from swine car- 
casses, infected with vesicular exanthema; 

S. 1413. An act to amend the act establish- 
ing a Commission of Fine Arts; 

S.1705. An act for the relief of George 
Paul Khouri; and 

S. 1727. An act to authorize certain ad- 
ministrative expenses in the Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 24, 1955, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


822. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting the semiannual re- 
port on the stockpiling program for the 
period July 1 to December 31, 1954, pursuant 
to section 4 of Public Law 520, 79th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

823. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
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President, transmitting the quarterly report 
on borrowing authority for the quarter end- 
ing December 31, 1954, pursuant to section 
304 (b) of the Defense Production Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

824. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and a list covering 
records proposed for disposal by certain Gov- 
ernment agencies, pursuant to the act of 
July 7, 1943 (57 Stat. 380), as amended by 
the act of July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434); to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

825. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
Public Law 863, 83d Congress, amending sub- 
section (c) of section 19 of the Immigration 
Act of February 5, 1917, as amended (8 U. S. 
C. 155 (c)); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

826. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244 (a) (5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) 
(5)); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

827. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to sec- 
tion 244 (a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) 
(1)); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

828. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects, pursu- 
ant to section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

829. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to provide for the sus- 
pension of certain benefits in the case of 
members of the Reserve components of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
ordered to extended active duty in time of 
war or national emergency, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

830. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

831. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to permit a retired 
officer of the Navy to be employed in a com- 
mand status in connection with Antarctic 
expeditions”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

832. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the Navy industrial fund, 
Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Bureau of Ships, 
Department of the Navy, for the period July 
1, 1953, to November 30, 1954, pursuant to 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 
U. S. C. 53), and the Accounting and Audit- 
ing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 19, 
1955, the following bills were reported on 
May 20, 1955: 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 191. A bill to 
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regulate the election of delegates represent- 
ing the District of Columbia to national 
political conventions, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 606). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 2406. A bill to 
amend subsection (e) of title 47, section 1601, 
of the Code of Laws of the District of Colum- 
bia, 1951 edition; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 607). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3908. A bill to pro- 
vide for the regulation of fares for the 
transportation of schoolchiidren in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 608). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 6227. A bill to provide for 
the control and regulation of bank holding 
companies, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 609). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Submitted May 23, 1955 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARY: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 4876. A bill making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
and the Tax Court of the United States, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 610). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H. R. 5923. A bill to authorize certain sums 
to be appropriated immediately for the com- 
pletion of the construction of the Inter- 
American Highway; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 611). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 248. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 5881, a bill to supple- 
ment the Federal reclamation laws by pro- 
viding for Federal cooperation in non-Fed- 
eral projects and for participation by non- 
Federal agencies in Federal projects; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 612). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 249. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 2851, a bill to authorize 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to process 
food commodities for donation under cer- 
tain acts; without amendment (Rept. No. 
613). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 6402. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the various States with respect to civil 
causes of action and criminal offenses com- 
mitted or arising on Indian reservations 
within such States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6403. A bill to amend title 18, en- 
titled “Crimes and Criminal Procedure,” of 
the United States Code, to provide a criminal 
sanction for the embezzlement or theft of 
the property of Indian tribal organizations; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6404. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
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nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 15, 1914; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6405. A bill to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act to provide safeguards 
against mergers and consolidations of banks 
where the effect may be substantially to les- 
sen competition, or to tend to create a mo- 
nopoly; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 6406. A bill to authorize a 5-year 
program of grants for construction of med- 
ical educational and research facilities; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska: 

H. R. 6407. A bill to provide for an 
emergency wheat program to be effective in 
1956 if producers disapprove marketing 
quotas for the 1956 wheat crop; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. R. 6408. A bill to provide benefits for 
members of the Reserve components of the 
armed services who suffer disability or death 
incident to active duty, active duty for 
training, or inactive-duty training, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H. R. 6409. A bill to provide certain clari- 
fying and technical amendments to the Re- 
serve Officers Personnel Act of 1954; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 6410. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a building for a Museum of History 
and Technology for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, including the preparation of plans 
and specifications, and all other work in- 
cidental thereto; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R, 6411. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the admission of the State of Min- 
nesota into the Union; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 6412. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
tax on transportation of persons; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H. R. 6413. A bill to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. LOVRE: 

H. R. 6414. A bill to amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended, and to 
provide for the insurance of loans there- 
under; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 6415. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide disability-insurance 
benefits for totally disabled individuals, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 6416. A bill to continue the exemp- 
tion from the Classification Act of 1949 of 
certain employees whose compensation is 
fixed and adjusted in accordance with pre- 
vailing rates; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 6417. A bill to revise and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the Arkan- 
sas-Mississippi Bridge Commission, its public 
successors or public assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Friar Point, Miss., 
and Helena, Ark.,” approved May 17, 1939; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 6418. A bill authorizing the Secre- 

tary of the Interior to lease unassigned lands 
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on the Colorado River Indian Reservation, 
Ariz., and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request): 

H. R. 6419. A bill to redefine the terms 
“stepchild” and “stepparent” for the pur- 
poses of the Servicemen's Indemnity Act of 
1951, as amended; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 6420. A bill to provide that the town 
referred to as “Saffaras, Ind.” be referred to 
in all laws, regulations, documents, and rec- 
ords of the United States as “Sassafras, Ind.“; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution to erect a 
memorial to the memory of Albert Einstein; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H. J. Res. 312. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution relating to 
sales of Commodity Credit Corporation feed 
grains; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Joint resolu- 
tion passed by both houses of the Wisconsin 
Legislature which memorializes the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
deepening the connecting channels in the 
Great Lakes in order to provide the full bene- 
fits of the St. Lawrence Seaway project; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation deepening the con- 
necting channels in the Great Lakes in order 
to provide the full benefits of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway project; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to authorize the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agriculture, to 
send its representative to Hawaii to investi- 
gate the possibility of setting up a rural-elec- 
trification cooperative under the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to serve areas 
without electricity in the county of Hawalli; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the amendment of cer- 
tain patents of Government lands contain- 
ing restrictions as to the use of such lands; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to amend section 73 of the Hawaiian Organic 
Act to authorize the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Lands to sell residence lots without fur- 
ther notice or auction after 6 months after 
said lots were first offered for sale; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to waive certain restrictions with respect to 
exchanges of public lands for emergency re- 
lief to distressed persons in Puna, T. H.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
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to enact legislation to provide that the pro- 
ceeds of sales of real property owned by es- 
tates, trusts, and individuals where owned 
by said estates, trusts, or individuals for 10 
consecutive years prior to said sale or sales 
be taxed for Federal income-tax purposes as 
capital gains and not as ordinary income; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 6421. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals whose land was flooded by action 
of the Federal Government; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 6422. A bill for the relief of Clelia 
Cusano Puglia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 6423. A bill for the relief of Juan Jose 
Sanchez-Villegas, Maria Luisa Gama de San- 
chez, Juan Jose Sanchez-Gama, Oscar Fer- 
nando Sanchez-Gama, Maria Luisa Sanchez- 
Gama, and Ruth Sanchez-Gama; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Res. 250. Resolution providing that the 
bill, H. R. 6401, and all accompanying pa- 
pers shall be referred to the United States 
Court of Claims; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

282. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion supporting in principle the report of 
the Reserve program committee submitted to 
and approved by National Council, Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States, 
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adopted at Madison, Wis., May 7, 1955; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

283. Also, resolution unanimously passed 
at the annual membership meeting of the 
Racine County Republican Party, Wisconsin, 
April 28, 1955, supporting and urging passage 
of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which in essence provides that 
no treaty, or agreement of any kind, or law, 
shall become superior to or supersede the 
Constitution and laws of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

284. By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: Pe- 
tition of Mrs. Kenneth Lynn, Newcastle, 
Wyo., and 27 others, to get alcoholic beverage 
advertising off the air and out of the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

285. By Mr. WILLIAMS of New York: Pe- 
tition of citizens of Herkimer, N. Y., favoring 
H. R. 4627; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

286. Also, petition of citizens of Tlion, 
N. Y., favoring H. R. 4627; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Control of Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress concerning the control of juvenile 
delinquency, delivered by my distin- 
guished colleague the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], at the 
University of Missouri at Columbia, Mo., 
on April 29, 1955. In my opinion, his 
address was an important contribution 
to an understanding of this major social 
problem. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE CONTROL OF JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY, COLUMBIA, Mo., APRIL 29, 1955 


Senator Noble, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: It is a twofold privilege and 
pleasure for me to take part, with you, in this 
tremendously important conference on ju- 
venile delinquency; first, because it affords 
me an opportunity to speak on a problem 
that is so close to my heart; and second, be- 
cause it is a source of real gratification to 
have this inspiring evidence that you and 
the people of our own State of Missouri are 
not sitting back and waiting for someone 
else to find the answers to this difficult prob- 
lem for you. You have taken the leader- 
ship; you are pointing the way; you are set- 
ting an example—an example of democracy 
in action—an example, I might add, of the 
kind of action that should be taking place in 
every State of the Union but that, unfor- 
tunately, is not. 

All of you who have joined as individuals 
and as organizations in making this confer- 
ence possible are performing a real and 
worthwhile service. You can indeed be proud 
of your part in this conference and I know 
it goes without saying that you recognize 
that the responsibility doesn’t end here. We 
haven't solved the problem of juvenile de- 


linquency because we have met here to talk 
about it. We have just taken the first step— 
an important and necessary step, to be 
sure—but the real job lies ahead of us, 
At the outset, I want to make it clear that 
I do not claim to be an expert in this field. 
I am sure that the distinguished and able 
speakers who have preceded me are ex 

in their fields and have contributed a great 
deal to your thinking. I also feel sure they 
would agree with me that just as the causes 
of delinquency are many and diverse, so the 
answers must be sought from many and di- 
verse sources. Out of my own experience as 
a prosecutor and district attorney, and out 
of my service as a member of the Senate 
Committee on Federal Penitentiaries and 
the Senate Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, I have learned—just as you doubt- 
less have learned through your own expe- 
riences—that the more we know about this 
problem, the more we realize that we are not 
going to find the answer all done up in fancy 
trimmings and handed to us in a nice neat 
package. It isn’t that easy. 

The hard, unpleasant truth is that we are 
not even holding the line against juvenile 
delinquency. We are losing the battle. And 
each day, each week, each month that we 
procrastinate, we are losing further battles 
and wasting more of our resources, not just 
financial resources, but human resources. 
After all, we are dealing with human lives, 
and each day more and more young people— 
more and more children—are coming into 
conflict with the law. 

Our recent committee report, covering 
more than 16 months of intensive work in 
this field, minced no words in this respect. 
We said, bluntly: “If this Nation continues 
its present feeble attempts to prevent ju- 
venile delinquency, we can be certain that 
the harvest we will reap in later years will 
be a bigger and tougher crop of juvenile de- 
linquents and youthful and adult criminals, 
ultimately requiring more and more prisons.” 
We pointed out that the stream of children 
through the Nation’s juvenile courts grew 
from 300,000 in 1948 to 435,000 in 1954, and 
that if it continues to mount at this same 
rate the figures may well reach 785,000 in 
the next 5 years. But this is only part of 
the picture, because we also know that only 
1 in 3 cases reported to the police ever 
reaches the courts. So we have the appalling 
figure of a million and a quarter youngsters 
every year coming into conflict with the law. 
The tragedy is that in a great majority of 
these situations a youngster could be saved 


for a happy, productive life and useful work 
in society. 

Much of the problem exists today because 
of apathy—apathy of the local and Federal 
Government, apathy of parents, churches, 
schools, and all the other pillars of our 
society. This is a blunt statement, but I 
don't think you invited me here because 
you wanted to hear some fancy phrases about 
how well we're doing. This is the way I see 
the situation today. Now, I do not say all 
parents, nor all schools, nor all churches, 
but in every community in our country 
enough of them are falling down on the job 
to be contributing factors in this complex 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 

In California a bewildered mother testi- 
fied before our committee. She told us the 
tragic story of her son’s addiction to nar- 
cotics, of his ventures into crime, and of 
his inevitable conflict with the authorities. 
“Why?” she asked us. “What was the rea- 
son?” We couldn’t give her the answer. 

Wherever we go we are approached by 
parents, teachers, social workers, interested 
citizens, and reporters, and they ask us, “Do 
comics cause juvenile delinquency? Does 
television cause juvenile delinquency? Do 
slums cause juvenile delinquency?” Every- 
one seems to be searching for a simplified, 
prepackaged answer, so that we can go right 
out and correct the situation. We can't give 
these people a simple answer, either, but the 
work of our committee is helping to find the 
answers. What we can do—and what we are 
doing—is to set the framework within which 
this many-faceted problem can be solved. 
We can recommend—and we have—correc- 
tive legislation on the part of the Federal 
Government. We can—and I believe we 
have—aroused communities to action by 
focusing the spotlight on those who benefit 
from the exploitation of youth. And we will 
make progress, if we are willing to devote 
our energies and resources to the job. 

When our recent report was issued, one 
national news service commented: “Seldom 
in the memory of veteran legislators and 
newsmen here has Co ss issued 50 
shocking a report.” I'd like to tell you some 
of the things the report said—and some of 
the things it did not say. 

Last year, we went about our hearings this 
way: We went north to Boston, south to 
Miami, west to San Francisco. We studied 
the problem in the District of Columbia and 
in New York and Philadelphia, and along 
our southern border at El Paso, Texas, and 
San Diego and in many other communities. 
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What we tried to do was to take a repre- 
sentative sample of the Nation, and by the 
time the community hearings were com- 
pleted, we had perhaps not a complete, but 
certainly a comprehensive picture of the 
national problem. In community after com- 
munity, we heard testimony about local 
conditions that duplicated the problems we 
found everywhere else. The most disheart- 
ening thing, I think, was that so many of 
the factors contributing to juvenile de- 
linquency could have been prevented. 

One of the most distressing factors brought 
to light by our committee's investigation is 
the use of narcotics. It is extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to get any reliable 
statistics on the extent to which narcotics, 
marihuana and dangerous drugs are used by 
juveniles because the methods of reporting 
differ from those of other criminal activities. 
Most of us have been vaguely aware that 
there exists a narcotics problem, but seldom 
has this been more clearly illustrated than 
in our committee’s hearings. The readily 
available evidence that an increasing num- 
ber of children are becoming drug addicts 
was presented to us over and over again. 

From the evidence presented to our com- 
mittee, it would appear that this is a major 
problem in perhaps a dozen of our largest 
metropolitan areas and in cities close to the 
Mexican border and in port areas through 
which narcotics are smuggled into our coun- 
try. But it is a potential danger in every 
other community where narcotics syndicates 
can gain a foothold because State or local 
statutes are weak or unenforced. 

In testimony before our committee, a 
chief probation officer in California re- 
ported frankly that there was an alarming 
and rapid increase in the use of narcotics 
by teenagers. In Denver it was revealed that 
in one section of the population, 80 to 90 
percent of the teenagers had used marihuana 
at least occasionally. In Iowa—yes, in our 
calm, peaceful midwest—the superintendent 
of the State training school for girls testi- 
fied that 25 percent of the girls coming into 
her institution had used marihuana. One 
responsible organization estimated that 7,500 
youngsters in one city alone were narcotic 
addicts. In our hearings we found a direct 
correlation between the users of narcotics 
and juvenile delinquency. Most of the 
young people arrested for narcotic offenses 
already had a police record. Many youngsters 
turned to criminal activity in order to raise 
the $20 or $30 a day necessary to keep them 
in drugs. 

There was considerable evidence, too, that 
many youngsters take to drugs or narcotics 
just for the thrill of it. Once addicted, the 
road back is long and doubtful. Only in two 
cities in the entire United States, for example, 
are there follow-up centers for the care of 
cured narcotics addicts, yet some estimates 
of recurrence run as high as 99 percent. 

What about Federal Government activity 
in this field? It can be summed up in three 
words: understaffed, overworked, and under- 
paid. To illustrate, in El Paso, Tex., almost 
34 percent of the total narcotics arrests were 
youngsters under 21 years of age. Yet the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics has only one 
man in El Paso and another in San Diego. 
These two men not only must police the 
entire Mexican border—a major entry point 
for narcotics—but are also responsible for 
policing the thousands of legitimate outlets 
for narcotics and drugs as weil as for main- 
taining their own offices and doing their own 
clerical work. On its face, this is an im- 
possible situation. Is it any wonder that so 
many youngsters in El Paso come under the 
influence of narcotics? 

As in so many other contributing areas of 
juvenile delinquency, most middle income 
families tend to feel that drug addiction is 
something that can’t happen to their chil- 
dren. But sometimes they are abruptly 
shaken out of their lethargy, like those par- 
ents in pleasant Oklahoma City where over 
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250 juvenile addicts were arrested last year 
in just one police roundup. All of these 
children were between 13 and 18; all of them 
were from middle and upper-middle income 
homes. 

In this connection, our committee made 
three recommendations to the Congress. We 
recommended more narcotics agents. We 
recommended compulsory hospitalization of 
addicts. And we recommended mandatory 
graduated sentences without suspension or 
probation for convicted narcotics peddlers. 

Not, perhaps, so sensational an area so far 
as newspaper headlines are concerned, but 
nevertheless an important problem in this 
field is the matter of runaway children. Our 
committee found that at least 209,000 chil- 
dren became runaways each year and more 
than half of them go from one State to an- 
other. We found tremendous variations 
among State and local agencies in dealing 
with children who run away from home. 
Detention facilities in most cases are grossly 
inadequate. We found such practices as 
“border patrols” or “sunset patrols” which 
consisted of escorting the youngster to the 
edge of a community or county—sometimes 
after a night’s lodging and a meal—and ad- 
monishing him to move on or get home any 
way he can. We found hat one of the major 
problems was lack of funds to pay for trans- 
portation or care for the runaway. It is per- 
fectly understandable that most States are 
reluctant to spend their limited funds for 
out-of-State children when these funds are 
so badly needed for the care of their own chil- 
dren. The result is that thousands of young- 
sters annually are apprehended as destitute 
or delinquent and are thrown into jail where 
they are exposed to every kind of vice and 
crime until someone works out the puzzle of 
how to get them home. 

With two of my colleagues in the Senate, 
I have introduced legislation aimed at cor- 
recting these situations. One of our pro- 
posals would provide Federal assistance to 
tte States on a temporary basis and with a 
clause for Federal reimbursement, to assist 
in getting runaway children back to their 
own communities as quickly as possible. 

Narcotics and runaway children are but 
two of the many contributing causes to juve- 
nile delinquency. There are also the prob- 
lems of fathers who desert their families, of 
the traffic in crime and horror comics, and 
of pornographic literature, and of crime and 
violence on television. Our committee made 
intensive investigation into these problems, 
but I mention these factors now only in pass- 
ing because there are other matters I would 
like to talk about. 

Now, we know that a child doesn't grow in 
a vacuum—that his immediate physical en- 
vironment plays a major role in the develop- 
ment of his attitudes and actions. With this 
in mind, we went into studies of housing, 
health, and education. 

Iam sure that it is not necessary for me to 
spell out to anyone here the overcrowded 
conditions prevailing in our classrooms. Na- 
tionwide, we need at a minimum 300,000 ad- 
ditional classrooms. Here in Missouri we will 
need close to 10,000 additional classrooms in 
the next 5 years. Serious as our situation is 
here, in some areas it is even more shocking. 
For example, with 200,000 children now at- 
tending school on a part-time basis because 
of overtaxed and overcrowded facilities, the 
county of Los Angeles would have to dedi- 
cate a new 1,300-pupil school every Monday 
morning of the year, merely to keep abreast 
of increased enrollments. 

I would like to read you just one sentence 
from Nation’s Business for May. Under the 
heading “Education: Crisis Will Continue,” 
it stated: “Today more than 600,000 children 
are attending school on a half-time or part- 
time basis because of lack of available class- 
rooms, and in 526 urban communities, one- 
third of the children were in classes of 35 or 
more.” 
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What happens in these overcrowded 
schools? The teachers in our elementary and 
high schools who are in the best position to 
spot signs of maladjustment and emotional 
tension are trying desperately to handle large 
classes and must necessarily plan their pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the normal, well- 
adjusted children. The child with prob- 
lems—and the delinquent child, in the vast 
majority of cases, has been a problem child 
in school—is inevitably neglected because in 
the average school in the average American 
community today there is no time, there are 
no funds, and there are no facilities, no spe- 
cial classes, no remedial teachers, no skilled 
social worker or visiting teacher programs to 
help families and children with difficulties. 
Here, where we could identify and help a 
troubled child before he becomes a delin- 
quent, we are neglecting him instead. 

Local school districts simply are unable to 
meet this problem. If our school facilities 
are to be anywhere nearly adequate, the Fed- 
eral Government must assist. I am glad to 
be a sponsor of legislation to make Federal 
funds available for school construction. Our 
schools are in the first line of our Nation’s 
defense against delinquency, and all the ar- 
guments about economy, all the false prop- 
aganda that Federal assistance means Fed- 
eral control, all the conferences to review for 
the 100th time the extent of the need, all 
the classrooms that we may, perhaps, get 
around to building 10 or 15 years from now, 
will not mean a thing to the troubled child 
who needs help today. Nor will they result 
in one penny’s saving in our annual crime 
bill and in the funds we pay out each year 
for prisons. We can make a bold, realistic 
attack on our shameful school situation, or 
we can drift along and hope somehow things 
won't get too far out of hand. The choice is 
up to us. 

What about housing and juvenile delin- 
quency? We have all heard over and over 
again that slums breed delinquency and 
crime. That statement, of course, is not lit- 
erally true. Some of our finest citizens were 
born and raised in slum areas, but those 
Horatio Alger stories are the exception, not 
the rule. The fact is that a dispropor- 
tionately large number of delinquents do 
come from slum areas. All children—some 
more than others—are affected by the sights 
and sounds to which they are exposed every 
day. We know that slums have a demoraliz- 
ing effect on the kind and quality of home 
life, and we know that they expose children 
daily to examples of every kind of vice and 
crime and to the kind of distorted values 
that make the neighborhood hoodlum the 
local hero. 

We need more slum clearance and more 
low-cost public housing—a need that is not 
being met by private builders because other 
types of home building are more profitable. 
Here again, we have a choice—are we will- 
ing to vote local bond issues or spend Fed- 
eral funds to wipe out squalid slums and 
provide better housing, or are we going to 
spend that money to pay the cost of adult 
crime and to try to punish or rehabilitate 
adult offenders. 

Treatment services and facilities, includ- 
ing detention homes and after-care services, 
were found in our hearings to be one of 
the weakest links in the chain of rehabili- 
tation for juveniles. It is incredible, but 
true, that so many communities still seem to 
expect that if they put a delinquent boy be- 
hind four walls in an institution lacking ade- 
quate facilities and staff, and that if they 
keep him there for a period of months, by 
some miracle he will be rehabilitated. Too 
often, exactly the opposite happens. Yet, 
every year, over 100,000 boys and girls are 
confined in ordinary jails with older and 
hardened criminals as their companions 24 
hours a day. Other institutions for the re- 
habilitation of youngsters are sorely over- 
taxed, and nationwide there is a severe 
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shortage of trained personnel to care for 
such youngster. 

Another major problem in the field of de- 
linquency, our committee discovered, lies in 
the whole complex area of the authority 
of the juvenile courts and their relation- 
ship to probation officers and welfare agen- 
cies. I am sure that this was discussed in 
detail in your sessions yesterday, but I would 
like to add just one thought. Our com- 
mittee found an impossible state of confu- 
sion in the laws relating to children and 
the family. For example, we asked numer- 
ous juvenile and domestic relations Judges 
to define the legal status of a child who is 
committed to a training school. What rights 
remain to the child's parents—what are their 
obligations? Can a training-school superin- 
tendent decide to place a child in a foster 
home, or must the consent of the parents 
be secured? The amazing answer was re- 
ceived was: They just don't know; the law 
isn't clear. In the fleld of family law—a 
field that affects the day-to-day lives of so 
many people—why have we not devoted more 
thought to codification and restatements of 
the law? I think this conference could per- 
form a tremendous service if it were to set 
in motion a real effort for such a codifica- 
tion and restatement. 

Another service to youth demanding im- 
mediate attention is the area of mental 
health. Our committee heard considerable 
testimony as to the value of mental-health 
clinics in preventing juvenile delinquency. 
It is estimated that from 10 to 20 percent 
of the young people who will appear before 
the juvenile courts this year—and there will 
be four to five hundred thousand of them— 
will be in need of residential care under the 
supervision of a psychiatrist. The emotion- 
ally disturbed child can often be saved for 
a happy and productive life in society if his 
problems are noted early enough and treat- 
ment is promptly available. But all too 
often, the testimony revealed, treatment is 
available only after many months of wait- 
ing. This is another field in which Federal 
assistance is needed, and, to this end, I have 
joined with a number of other Senators in 
sponsoring legislation to provide for an ob- 
jective, thorough, and nationwide analysis 
and reevaluation of the human and economic 
problems of mental illness by qualified non- 
governmental groups. This study should re- 
sult in a well-knit body of knowledge that 
will be of incalculable value to us in the 
study of the mental-health problem. 

Another major concern to our committee 
is the tremendous gap that exists between 
the amount of money required and the 
amount actually available for family wel- 
fare work, for education, psychiatric treat- 
ment, parole work, court work, and recrea- 
tional facilities. The problem here is so 
basic that we have to face up to the fact 
that lack of adequate funds will hamper 
our efforts to combat juvenile delinquency 
for some time to come. I have repeatedly 
said, and I firmly believe, that the empha- 
sis in the delinquency fight must be placed 
upon local endeavor, but there are many 
areas—some of which I have mentioned to- 
day—where Federal participation is essen- 
tial. I might say, in this connection, that 
not a single witness who appeared before our 
committee nor a single one of the thousands 
of people who wrote to us suggested that 
any of the Federal services now in effect be 
curtailed or discontinued. Rather, the 
majority expressed a desire for expanded 
Federal activity. 

Now you may say—and I certainly con- 
cur—that most of the recommendations we 
have made will cost money. You can't build 
schools and clear slums and train personnel 
and provide additional services with good 
intentions. These things cost money—and 
so does crime. For the year 1954, the crime 
bill of our Nation was $20 billion, This 
is the appalling figure presented by J. 
Edgar Hoover when he testified before Con- 
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This amount would buy 100 super- 
size aircraft carriers. It represents a cost 
of $495 for each family in the United States. 
For every dollar we spend on education, we 
spend $1.82 on crime. For every dollar con- 
tributed to all the churches in America, we 
spend $10 on crime. In fact, if we com- 
bined all the contributions of all Americans 
to all charities, we would find that crime 
costs twice that amount. How shortsighted, 
then, to think that a dollar lopped off our 
educational budget is a dollar saved. 

In all of this, we must remember that de- 
linquency is a product of our very complex 
society and of the conflicts and tensions that 
surround all of us all of the time. We must 
keep ever in mind that there is no one 
simple solution—that the answer is not to be 
found merely in more recreational facilities, 
or in better housing, or in more institutions, 
or, for that matter, in psychiatric care, 
although all of these measures are important 
and will help alleviate the problem. Com- 
petition between gangs reflects the sharp 
social and economic competition in our gen- 
eral culture. Gang fights between children 
of various ethnic groups reflects the antago- 
nisms and prejudices of adults in a society 
that preaches democracy for all, but, all too 
often, practices discrimination against some 
because of their membership in racial, na- 
tional, or religious groups. In the final an- 
alysis, this problem is a symptom of the 
weaknesses in our whole moral and social 
fabric. The responsibility falls upon all of 
us, for it is the delinquent family, the de- 
Unquent community, the delinquent society 
that breeds a delinquent child—children 
are not born delinquent. 

We do know that delinquent behavior is 
usually rooted in the home in early depriva- 
tion and neglect, and by this, I mean emo- 
tional and spiritual deprivation as well as 
physical. As parents, we must strive to 
maintain the kind of home life where, irre- 
spective of economic circumstances, our chil- 
dren will feel the warmth of love and affec- 
tion, will feel that they are an integral part 
of the family unit and are wanted and under- 
stood. We must look also to our churches 
and to our schools to help impart to our 
children a feeling of security, a feeling that 
they really belong. 

What can we here in Missouri do? 

One of our committee's major findings 
was the almost complete lack of coordination 
among agencies interested in the problem. 
In many areas we found no machinery what- 
soever geared to cope with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. What you are doing 
here, today, in this conference, represents 
one of the most constructive steps in fighting 
this problem. The coordination and coop- 
eration represented here should be carried 
on, not only within the State, but by main- 
taining a liaison with the Senate committee 
and with other Federal, State, community, 
and national and local private agencies in 
the fleld. Out of this conference can come 
the leadership not only for groups through- 
out our State, but for other States. You can 
keep public attention focused on the prob- 
lem. I don’t suggest sensationalism. The 
true picture of juvenile crime is altogether 
too sensational. It is that bad. 

Here are some other suggestions that have 
come out of our committee study: Each 
police force should have at least one man and 
woman, and larger cities should have a 
squad, specially trained in handling ju- 
veniles. 

Each community should investigate its 
own detention facilities for young people. 
They should not be confined indiscriminately 
with adults. 

Physical and psychological examinations 
should be given to every youngster who comes 
into serious trouble with the law. 

All courts should have an adequate proba- 
tion staff, and I want to stress here, that we 
should make sure the caseload does not 
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negate any efficient operation of the system. 
We should also work out better systems of 
cooperation between the courts and the social 
agencies. 

We should establish and adhere to fresh, 
modern standards for institutional care that 
will insure that training schools are a place 
for juvenile rehabilitation; not a place for 
training criminals. 

Is the problem so broad, are the efforts 
and the funds required so great that the sit- 
uation is hopeless? I heartily reject such a 
defeatist attitude. We must have the cour- 
age and the will to begin where we are, just 
as did the men who drained the swamps to 
combat malaria, long before DDT was dis- 
covered, just as did Sister Elizabeth Kenny, 
long before Dr. Jonas Salk found his wonder- 
ful vaccine. We can never look forward to 
finding a DDT or a vaccine to prevent delin- 
quency, but we can, like those courageous 
citizens, begin where we are. 

I realize this is no small order. But this 
is Missouri. And in Missouri we have the 
courage, and the heart, and the will to do 
the job. 


Hon. L. Mendel Rivers Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert an 
article from the Charleston (S. C.) News 
and Courier of May 17 concerning the 
festivities at L. MENDEL Rivers Day in 
Charleston on May 16. 

It is good to know that the people of 
the First South Carolina District ap- 
preciate the outstanding service ren- 
dered his district and the Nation by our 
colleague, MENDEL Rivers. It has been 
said that “a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country.” Rivers 
Day proves that that is not always the 
case. 

The article follows: 


Armed Forces Week started here yesterday 
with what turned out to be an L. MENDEL 
Rivers Day, honoring the Charleston Con- 
gressman who is one of this Nation's great- 
est supporters of the military services. 

The words were those of Joseph P. Riley 
in introducing Mr. Rivers at a giant lunch- 
eon in the Francis Marion Hotel. Arranged 
by 7 service clubs of the area, it was at- 
tended by 457 persons. Included were top 
echelon Army, Navy, Marine and Air Corps 
personnel, and civic leaders in all walks of 
life. 

Each service club had a part in the 

program. 
Paul Quattlebaum, Jr., chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, was master of ceremonies. The Rev- 
erend Ralph S. Meadowcroft, president of Ro- 
tary, pronounced an invocation, after the 6th 
Naval District Band played the national 
anthem. 

Mr. Meadowcroft first asked 10 seconds of 
silent tribute to the memory of Gen. Charles 
P. Summerall, former president of the 
Citadel, who died Saturday in Washington. 
He then said two prayers: one for the men 
and women of the armed services, another 
for the Nation’s men in authority. 

The program centered entirely around Mr. 
Rivers. He was introduced by Mr. Riley as 
president of the Lion Club and the response 
was by T. Frank Simmonite, president of the 
Charleston Exchange Club. 
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Harold A. Petit, president of the chamber 
of commerce, then read a number of tributes 
to Mr. Rivers, including letters and telegrams 
from such persons as Charles E. Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Defense, Robert T. Stevens, Secre- 
tary of the Army, Adms. Arthur Radford and 
Robert B. Carney and Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway. All members of the South Caro- 
lina delegation in the National House of Rep- 
resentatives also sent tributes to their First 
Congressional District colleague, and other 
expressions came from civic and business 
leaders. The entire collection, mounted in 
glassine pages in a heavy leather case, was 
presented to Mr. RIVERS. 

Civilian honor guests were next introduced 
by Julius E. Burges, president of Kiwanis, 
and military guests were presented by Her- 
bert N. Steinert, vice president of the Uptown 
Exchange Club. The latter represented com- 
manding officers of all Charleston area and 
Lowcountry installations, including the 
Parris Island Marine Base. 

Final tribute was presentation to Mr. 
Rivers of a handsome silver tray, appropri- 
ately engraved. This was done by Richard- 
son M. Hanckel, president of Sertoma. 

In addition to expressing his thanks, Mr. 
RIVERS’ address was a general discussion of 
the military services and their problems, 
with which he has been connected closely 
as a member of the Armed Service Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. 

He emphasized the great size of military 
expenditures—65 cents, he said, of every tax 
dollar—and the deadly nature of war in an 
atomic age. 

“Our armed services have got to be smart,” 
he said. “They play a deadly game.” 

In two occasions he departed from a pre- 
pared text to make side comments on items 
which have figured recently in the news. 

Taking note of disclosure that some of the 
armed services are heavily overstocked on 
foodstuffs—including enough hamburger in 
the Navy, one story has said, to last some 400 
years—Mr. Rivers said the services have to 
be prepared for any eventuality: “I would 
rather they had too much than too little.” 

Of recent cutbacks in the Armed Forces 
personnel, including an attempt by President 
Eisenhower to stabilize manpower on a per- 
manent basis just short of 3 million men 
and women Mr. Rivers said: “If anybody 
knows manpower problems, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is the man. If he doesn’t, nobody 
does. There have been peaks and valleys in 
armed services manpower which have been 
unconscionably costly. If manpower can be 
stabilized, then we can plan intelligently.” 

“The world,’ Mr. Rivers said, “has seen 
more dramatic changes in the techniques of 
warfare in the last 20 years than was wit- 
nessed in the 5,000 preceding years. To 
cope with fantastic developments, amaz- 
ing discoveries, requires a new type of indi- 
vidual in our Armed Forces. 

“Today we have electronics specialists, 
nuclear physicists, radar experts, sonar op- 
erators, engineers fully versed in the prob- 
lems of supersonic speeds, experts in the de- 
fense against biological warfare, men trained 
in the highly complex field of guided mis- 
siles, submariners who are conversant with 
atomic power—all performing duties unheard 
of 20 years ago. ‘ 

“So when you see a member of our Armed 
Forces today you are not looking at a young 
man who has merely acquired the simple 
attributes of a sailor, or a soldier, or a ma- 
rine, or an airman. You are looking at an 
individual who must be conversant with 
weapons and equipment, and techniques that 
were unknown to mankind 25 or 30 years 
ago. The intellectual level of our Armed 
Forces has necessarily increased. We demand 
more and more from our young servicemen 
and thus they are entitled to even greater 
respect and admiration from every American 
citizen, 
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“They must be prepared to fight a con- 
ventional war or a nuclear war. They must 
be prepared to combat hydrogen bombs, 
atom bombs, biological warfare, and all of 
the newest devices that are capable of des- 
troying. This is a double burden. 

“Now we hear a great deal about waste 
and duplication in our Armed Forces. And 
we all hate waste just as we are all opposed 
to sin. But I would caution you against 
the specious remedy of consolidation, that 
is usually proposed in the guise of eliminat- 
ing waste and duplication. There is often- 
times a fine line of distinction between dup- 
lication and competition and if we eliminate 
competition because it involves some bits 
of duplication, we may be playing with the 
fate of our Nation. 

“We are undergoing a reduction in strength 
today in our Armed Forces. Next year the 
end-strength of the Armed Forces is esti- 
mated to be 2,859,000 men and women. On 
December 31, 1954, we had an armed force 
of 3,180,000 men and women. There, of 
course, is a savings in manpower and a sav- 
ings in dollars. Unfortunately, there are 
few people in the world who are competent 
to estimate exactly what strength we must 
maintain to be sure of safety. Obviously, it 
is better to err on the side of too many, than 
it is to err on the side of too few. If those 
who have been trained for the greater part 
of their lives in the strategy of war can as- 
sure us that our commitments can be main- 
tained and the defense of this Nation guar- 
anteed on a force of 2,859,000 men, then it 
must abide by their decision. In announc- 
ing this estimated end-strength for next 
year, the President has also indicated that 
for the foreseeable future this strength will 
not be materially diminished. Thus for the 
first time in the history of the United States 
we are entering into a long-range military 
program of a predetermined size which 
augurs well for our own security. It means 
that the days of valleys and peaks are a 
thing of the past. It will permit orderly 
planning and orderly procurement.” 


Federal Aid To Libraries 
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HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, May 25, the House Committee on 
Education and Labor will start hearings 
on several bills introduced in Congress 
and referred to the committee to deter- 
mine what action Congress should pur- 
sue in Federal aid to libraries. 

I am greatly interested in this pro- 
gram, as I represent a rural area con- 
sisting of 16 counties in northern Michi- 


gan. 

In Michigan at present we have 835,- 
000 persons who are without public 
library service. However, Michigan has 
not been derelict in meeting its obliga- 
tion for library service. State aid to 
libraries was established in Michigan in 
1937 and has continued with appropri- 
ations annually since that date; how- 
ever, we do have this area where no 
library service exists. This has been 
brought about mainly by the rapid 
growth in population and the question 
of libraries is unsolved. 
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Michigan Library Service is attempt- 
ing, at this time, to develop a five county 
regional library in Grand Traverse, Ben- 
zie, Antrim, Leelanau, and Kalkaska 
Counties. This new service would serve 
approximately 90,000 people. 

I, therefore, recommend favorable 
consideration of legislation which would 
bring Federal aid to States where there 
are areas without public library service. 
My colleague, the distinguished- gentle- 
woman from Michigan’s Ninth Con- 
gressional District, Miss THOMPSON, joins 
me in this request. 


An Un-American Labor Practice Which 
Should Be Curbed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD excerpts from 
an address which I delivered this 
morning before the Rock Creek Women's 
Republican Club, in which I touched ona 
developing situation which, in my opin- 
ion, should command the prompt atten- 
tion of all liberty-loving Americans. I 
desire to call this to the attention of the 
Congress and the country through the 
insertion of a news release covering my 
address. 

Federal and State laws protect stock- 
holders of corporations from having 
their resources dissipated by business 
leaders through contributions to po- 
litical campaigns in support of candi- 
dates selected by these top business of- 
ficials. Unfortunately, it appears that 
Federal and State laws are ineffectual in 
providing the same protection for work- 
ers belonging to labor unions whose lead- 
ers frequently impose contributions upon 
union members for use in political cam- 
paigns, even though the individual work- 
er may prefer some opposing candidate. 
Obviously, this is an un-American and an 
unjustified use of labor-union authority. 

The State of Wisconsin last week ap- 
proved legislation barring these prac- 
tices. By State and Federal legislation 
the freedom of the laboring man to sup- 
port only such candidates as he indi- 
vidually prefers should be restored. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED MON- 

DAY MORNING BEFORE THE Rock CREEK WOM- 

ENS REPUBLICAN CLUB IN Woop wann & 

LOTHROP AUDITORIUM, BETHESDA-CHEVY 

CHASE BRANCH 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23.— Speaking be- 
fore the Rock Creek Women's Republican 
Club here this morning, Senator Kar. E. 
MounopT, Republican, of South Dakota, urged 
the assembled women to “use the vantage 
point of your location here in our National 
Capital to warn American women every- 
where that the great crusade they led in 1952 
in electing President Eisenhower must be 
climaxed by even greater efforts in 1956 in 
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order to preserve the peace and protect the 
new moral tone in Government and overall 
prosperity which have come as dividends 
from the last Republican victory.” 

Senator Munpt warned the women of a 
“growing menace to freedom” which he said, 
“is hidden in the increasing tendency of la- 
bor bosses in powerful unions to invoke the 
tyranny of taxation without representation 
upon their members by forcing them to make 
involuntary political contributions by the 
check-off system to campaign war chests 
created for the purpose of electing leftwing 
Democrats to office.” 

The South Dakota Senator continued, 
“With the sly approval and secret urging of 
certain national Democratic officials, the re- 
cent merger of the AFL and CIO labor organ- 
izations is being employed to expand the un- 
American practice of forcing union members 
to pay out portions of their hard-earned dol- 
lars for the use of big labor bosses in the se- 
lection and election of New Deal and left- 
wing Democrats in State and National cam- 
paigns. Like nazism and communism, this 
pernicious practice denies laboring people 
their rights of free choice. It makes them 
captives of the political party they are 
forced to support with their earnings even 
though by their votes they frequently prefer 
to vote for the very candidates their earn- 
ings are being taxed to defeat. 

“This new menace to freedom has grown 
so great that such States as Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Michigan and several others are already con- 
sidering legislation to make compulsory con- 
tributions to political campaigns illegal and 
other progressive States are certain to pass 
legislation protecting their people against 
such perniciously un-American practices. 
Southern Democrats would do well to join 
Republicans and all liberty-loving Americans 
in supporting legislation designed to prevent 
a labor monopoly from employing strong- 
arm methods and unlimited campaign war 
chests to bludgeon and batter the American 
political climate under the control of pow- 
er-hungry labor bosses. 

“Even the most casual study of the fi- 
nancial records filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives in the last elec- 
tion gives a startling and shocking picture 
of the alarming degree to which labor unions 
have been using vast sums of money to con- 
trol public elections. It is futile to dis- 
cuss improvements in our campaign meth- 
ods and legislation unless we take steps to 
keep American elections free from this un- 
holy marriage between labor bosses in big 
cities and the leftwing Democratic officials 
who work with them to control conventions 
as well as primary and general elections. 
Freedom of the ballot must once again be 
made to mean freedom to decide individual- 
ly which candidates and which parties, if 
any, a voter may desire to support with his 
personal funds.” 


International Trade Centers in the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the intro- 
duction of House Resolution 237 “creat- 
ing a select committee to conduct an 
investigation and study of methods of 
promoting the establishment and im- 
provement of international trade centers, 
trade fairs and expositions in the United 
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States” was impelled by the overwhelm- 
ing response to my bill, H. R. 5301, which 
I have received, and the further confir- 
mation of my convictions that the estab- 
lishment of an International Trade 
Commission is vital to the creation of 
international trading posts within our 
country, where foreign and domestic 
traders can meet together. 

The time element in world travel is 
being so reduced that it is now practical 
for foreign buyers to do their business 
in this country, as well as to see such 
an assortment and wide selection of 
American products as it would be im- 
possible for us to send abroad. 

The recent Inter-American Invest- 
ment Conference in New Orleans during 
March of this year demonstrated that 
the foreigner will come to our trade 
centers, when there is a real reason, and 
where we have proper foreign trade 
facilities. 

The letters I have received from an 
eminent cross section of thought in 
America connected with our industry, 
and its promotion, both at home and 
abroad, has borne out my judgment in 
presenting bill H. R. 5301. Not only 
have, with two exceptions, these letters 
been enthusiastic, but they have even 
waxed poetic. The expressions of opin- 
ion from abroad, both personal and 
in the press, have further added to my 
resolution of pressing the passage of my 
bill. Possible replies to my letters have 
run about 85 percent. 

The reactions to my bill have been so 
favorable that I felt we should begin, 
immediately, to assemble the most ex- 
perienced thought in this country, so as 
to lay a groundwork for the operations 
of a future International Trade Commis- 
sion as well as to satisfy the Congress 
that my request for a $100 million re- 
volving fund was within the realm of 
reason. I can substantiate this sum, but 
have certain doubts as to whether the 
House Appropriations Committee would 
accept my bare word, without broad 
and experienced confirmation. Hence 
my suggestion that we begin assembling 
the available facts, as soon as possible. 

The investigations and studies of a 
select committee can be of real assist- 
ance to the President’s program for Gov- 
ernment participation in foreign inter- 
national trade fairs, as well as the United 
States participation in the Brussels Uni- 
versal and International Exposition of 
1958, where the Belgian Government in- 
tends to spend some $200 million in con- 
nection with this exposition, which will 
only last 6 months, although Brussels 
will get some fine permanent buildings 
as a result of the exposition. Should we 
not advance sums, which will be repaid, 
toward the establishment of permanent 
centers and other media for the further- 
ance of our international trade, at home, 
when one of the smaller nations can 
spend such a sum for a temporary mani- 
festation? 

I regard our participations in foreign 
international trade fairs and the Brus- 
sels Exposition as feeders to the foreign 
trade media, which my bill, H. R. 5301, is 
intended to provide in the United States, 
They are really our salesmen abroad, for 
the enhancement of our dignity and 
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prestige, and in addition to stimulating 
our trade throughout the world, have 
the important mission of bringing the 
foreigner to our shores, where he can see 
how these United States really live and 
function in their daily life and pursuits. 
Here he can do business in a real Amer- 
ican atmosphere, the contacts with 
which will advance international under- 
standing and help us forward on the 
rugged road to permanent peace, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Armed Forces Day 
Exposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege last Friday evening to present 
Gen. Lemuel G. Shepherd, Jr., Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, to an 
audience of 3,000 at the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Armed Forces Day Exposition. 
This exposition was in celebration of 
Armed Forces Day and of Michigan 
Week. 

On Friday our people gave special at- 
tention to the noble heritage which has 
been bequeathed us, and to all that is 
being done to preserve and protect that 
heritage. 

General Shepherd spoke of our mili- 
tary strength and its power for peace. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the address of 
General Shepherd and my own remarks 
in presenting him: 

INTRODUCTION oF GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, 
JR., COMMANDANT, THE MARINE CORPS, BY 
REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD, JR., ARMED 
Forces Dar, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., May 20, 
1955 


Mr. Chairman, it is indeed an honor to be 
able to participate in this Armed Forces Day 
Exposition in Grand Rapids, my hometown. 
And, ladies and gentlemen, it is well that this 
event occurs during Michigan Week, and on 
our Michigan Heritage Day, for “I'm glad to 
live in Michigan.” It is a State of which we 
all may be proud, the arsenal of democrary, 
the powerhouse of victory, a mighty weapon 
for peace. 

Michigan has a long and noble heritage, 
and Michigan has been foremost among the 
States in doing what needs to be done to 
make our country and our heritage secure 
against any danger from the Godless, atheis- 
tic, Communist forces that seek to destroy us, 
And, my friends, standing between our heri- 
tage and every potential danger since our 
Nation was born, has been the United States 
Marines. We are highly honored this eve- 
ning, on the eve of Armed Forces Day, and 
on Michigan’s Heritage Day, to have in our 
midst the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Gen. Lemuel C, Shepherd, Jr., the first of the 
Marines. 

It is now 150 years since our land, this soil 
of the Chippewas, the Ottawas, and the Pota- 
watomies became the Territory of Michigan, 
In that century and a half, through diligent 
use of its natural resources, and the effective 
application of its human knowledge and 
skill, a State of 7 million people has evolved 
as the arsenal of democracy and as a mighty 
power for peace. 
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In our recent conflicts the bulk of Michi- 
gan's war production was accounted for by 
the automobile industry and its skilled and 
conscientious workers. Yet it was only 59 
years ago on March 6, 1896 that the first suc- 
cessful car built in Detroit appeared on the 
streets of that thriving and dynamic city. 
Just 1 month before, on February 10, there 
was born at Norfolk, Va., the man who is 
today Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

In 1917, 5 days after the declaration of war, 
Lemuel Shepherd was commissioned a second 
lieutenant. In 1917, our Camp Custer was 
built at Battle Creek, and Michigan's fac- 
tories began to turn out the all important 
Liberty engines, tanks, trucks and shells. 

In France, Lieutenant Shepherd was twice 
wounded at Belleau Wood, and in 1918, for 
the third time was wounded in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. Michigan-Wisconsin's 
32d Division, the Red Arrow, was there too, 
and its officers and men won 134 Distin- 
guished Service Crosses. Back home, our 
civilians in Michigan exceeded their quota 
in the Second Liberty Loan drive by over 140 
percent, 

In 1928 Captain Shepherd was on duty in 
China, and Michigan elected to the United 
States Senate for the first time, our revered 
and beloved fellow citizen, Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, of Grand Rapids. During the fol- 
lowing year, while Captain Shepherd was a 
student at the Marine Corps School, the 
completion of Ambassador Bridge between 
Canada and the United States expressed two 
nations’ lasting friendship. 

Promoted to lieutenant colonel in 1936, 
our speaker was assigned to the Naval War 
College at Newport, R. I. The same year in 
Michigan the UAW-CIO was organized to 
promote the cause of workmen in the auto- 
mobile and related industries. 

War clouds were again hanging heavily in 
1940, and the 32d Division was again mobil- 
ized. Many here this evening can well re- 
member how GI after GI marched off to 
Camp Beauregard, Undoubtedly there are 
many in the audience tonight who marched 
with them in the cause of freedom. In 1942, 
the 32d Division landed in south Australia 
and New Guinea, and Colonel Shepherd as- 
sumed command of the 9th Marine Regi- 
ment. In 1943, the Red Arrow Division was 
back in New Guinea, and Brigadier General 
Shepherd was helping to dig out the enemy 
on Guadalcanal. The next year found the 
32d Division on Leyte and Luzon, while Gen- 
eral Shepherd was leading his brigade in the 
invasion and recapture of Guam. 

Back in Michigan, the MacArthur locks 
were jammed, bow to stern, at the Soo. 
Eighty-five percent of the vitally essential 
iron ore required by American industry 
passed through this crucial waterway. At 
Willow Run, 18 powerful bombers were com- 
ing off the production line every 24 hours, 
and the tank arsenal at Detroit turned out 
General Grants, General Shermans, and 
General Pershings at the rate of 1,000 a 
month. And then victory. 

In 1945, General Shepherd received the 
surrender of the Japanese in the area of 
Tsingtau, China, and Michigan’s Senator 
Vandenberg helped frame the charter of the 
United Nations to preserve and protect that 
peace. 

Five years later our honored guest was 
in command of the Fleet Marine Forces in 
the Pacific with duties which carried him 
with our troops to Korea during our head-on 
struggle against the diabolical forces of 
Soviet Russia and Red China. On January 1, 
1952, he was appointed Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. We are happy, General Shep- 
herd, to welcome you to our State, which 
during the past 4 years has supplied for the 
defense of this Nation nearly $9 billion worth 
of military hardware. 

Michigan’s arsenal, like the United States 
Marine Corps, and all the Armed Forces, 
exists only for the protection of that great 
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heritage which, under God, is ours to have 
and to hold. General Shepherd, I have the 
distinct honor of presenting you, a great 
patriot, to my friends in Michigan, and at 
the same time introduce my fellow-Michi- 
ganders to you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the first of the ma- 
rines, Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Com- 
mandant, 


REMARKS BY GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., 
COMMANDANT OF THE UNITED STATES MA- 
RINE CORPS, AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., ON 
ARMED Forces Day, May 20, 1955 
I am both pleased and honored to be here 

to celebrate this Armed Forces Day with you. 

This annual observance has developed 
into an event of major significance—because 
Armed Forces Day now symbolizes the bond 
which exists between the military forces of 
our Nation and the citizens whom we serve. 

In particular, these occasions afford an op- 
portunity for representatives of your armed 
services to meet directly with you—and to 
review the status of our national security 
and some of its problems. 

In my own case, I am especially happy 
to be in Grand Rapids. From personal ex- 
perience I am aware of the continuous and 
active attention given to national defense by 
the citizens of this community. 

Furthermore, the strategic nature of this 
area, associates it closely with the basic 
elements of our national strength. ‘Your 
great industrial capacity, coupled with excel- 
lent and varied transportation facilities, 
combine to make Grand Rapids of real im- 
portance to our defense. 

There is also your direct and personal in- 
terest in military affairs which is manifested 
by the thousands from this vicinity who have 
and are serving in the various armed serv- 
ices. 

You are, moreover, particularly fortunate 
in being represented in Washington by a 
man whose own distinguished record as a 
naval officer provides him with such insight 
into the complex problems of our national 
defense. I refer, of course, to Mr. GERALD 
R. Fond, JR., of the Fifth District. 

We of the Marine Corps have a special in- 
terest in the Grand Rapids area since it 
provides some of the finest young men who 
enter our corps, and it is also the location 
of one of the elements of the Organized 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

So you can see that my reasons for pleas- 
ure at being here are well founded. I have 
already been made to feel at home in your 
midst—and there is no need for me to re- 
quest an interest, which is already so ap- 
parent on your part, in the subject of our 
national security. 

On this sixth national Armed Forces Day, 
all Americans are provided a timely occasion 
to take a serious look at our preparation 
for defense. I am with you today for that 
purpose—not simply as Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, but as a representative of all 
the Armed Forces—the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force as well, 

In this capacity, I would like first of all 
to discuss briefly some of the principal as- 
pects of our defense program in terms of 
today, or the present. Following this, I 
wish to offer for your consideration certain 
basic principles which furnish guidance for 
future pl: 

At the outset let me say that our greatest 
strength, our real source of security, lies—as 
it always has—in the intelligent and in- 
formal patriotism of the American people. 

In any list of the factors of our national 
power, the awareness, responsibility and de- 
termination of our citizens constitute the 
key upon which all else depends. 

I feel no need to describe for you the na- 
ture and extent of the threat that con- 
fronts us—and all free men—in the world 
today. Our free press, radio, television—in- 
deed all of our news media—remind us daily 
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of the relentless, determined and enduring 
efforts of international communism. 

Following this knowledge, we as a Nation 
have been steadily advancing into a posi- 
tion of greater strength. There is ample 
evidence that in the crucible of three wars, 
we have at last really learned that freedom 
and strength are synonymous. Moreover, we 
have recognized that the father of this 
country spoke for the centuries when he said, 

“If we desire to secure peace. . it must 
be known that we are at all times ready for 
war.“ 

Specifically, we have achieved the hard 
won realization that our national strength 
can no longer be sustained through intermit- 
tent effort. The individual citizen knows 
that the wisest course is the steady, con- 
sistent endeavor of preparedness for an in- 
definite period of time. 

This understanding is our best hope for 
the future. And from it, despite some wide- 
spread gloomy forbodings, our country has 
in the last few years achieved defensive 
capabilities greater than ever before. And 
with cach advance we have made, our aim of 
peace has been made more possible. 

At this point I wish to say that I do not 
hold with those persons who believe that an- 
other catastrophic worldwide war is in- 
evitable. Nor do I hold with those who 
think that such a war can be prevented sim- 
ply by the renuniciation of war on the part 
of those who hate it. 

In fact, there is little to choose from be- 
tween those who would advocate preventive 
war and those who would put all their trust 
in the semantics of peace at any price or ap- 
peasement. Both groups are apostles of de- 
feat. Historically, their divergent paths 
have led again and again to disaster. 

Our best assurance, therefore, against 
losing our freedom and way of life lies in a 
posture of strength—always working for 
peace—but always being prepared for what- 
ever sacrifices and risks that may confront 
us 


Working from this understanding, we 
have achieved a defense program that has 
resulted in a steady acquisition of enduring 
military power. Let me list for you some of 
our key achievements. 

First, we have a strong retaliatory capa- 
bility, and we are going to keep it strong. 
It is an instrument of infinite power and 
responsive to instant demand. We have a 
long-range Strategic Air Command without 
peer, and we have balanced naval task forces 
capable of projecting their power ashore 
wherever needed—unmatched by any other 
nation. In both of these vital elements we 
possess a capacity to counter large-scale ag- 
gression in a manner never before possible. 

Second, we have strong land, sea, and air 
forces which can be used in a variety of situ- 
ations and in the manner which special cir- 
cumstances may require. 

Most important, we are not placing undue 
reliance upon any one weapon or concept. 
We have not crippled ourselves by anticipat- 
ing just one kind of war. 

As a matter of fact, in recent years new 
definitions of warfare have evolved from the 
problems with which our military strategists 
have been confronted. 

We have learned to distinguish clearly be- 
tween two very different kinds of war; the 
all-out nuclear war, where the sky is the 
7 and the so-called limited war, or cold 


pice all-out war needs no description—but 
the concept of limited war is something rela- 
tively new, something we have not faced 
before. 

We have discovered—the hard way—that 
the cold war means not only war by proxy 
and by satellite, but that it includes propa- 
ganda, subversion, armed threats, political 
infiltration, and all the other Communist 
tactics with which we are familiar. 
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It is apparent, therefore, that we must be 
prepared for both kinds of warfare, if we are 
to avoid defeat which could come by either 
route. With this in mind, we are maintain- 
ing our military forces in a degree of pre- 
paredness and flexibility never before at- 
tempted as a long-range effort. 

We have tactical air forces that can carry 
a great variety of weapons depending upon 
what the target requires. We have Army 
forces in being, equipped and ready to do 
their part in the accomplishment of mili- 
tary decisions when and where required. 
We have naval forces that can be tailored 
into balanced units capable of roaming 
three-fourths of the earth’s surface and able 
to be exactly fitted to whatever special tasks 
may arise. We have a Marine Corps—3 divi- 
sions and 3 air wings strong—that is kept 
in instant readiness to move with the fleet 
to any part of the world where their strik- 
ing power may be needed. 

In short, we have a balanced, powerful 
Armed Forces team. It represents the great- 
est defense effort that our Nation has ever 
undertaken to maintain during a period 
when we were not actually engaged in a 
shooting war. 

In the precarious and uncertain field of 
international relations, this fact enables our 
country to speak from strength instead of 
weakness. 

Third in my list of achievements lies 
the fact that we have allies. Collectively, the 
free world has increased its ability to with- 
stand Communist assault. To meet local 
aggression, a growing reliance can be placed 
on those allied forces now being strength- 
ened in many parts of the world. At the 
same time, we stand ready with our forces 
to continue military assistance and cooper- 
ation with our friends. Thus, within ad- 
mitted limits, the pattern of our own effort 
conforms to that of various members in 
several great alliances. 

Fourth, we have in the United States an 
industry-science-military team which, in my 
opinion, presents an unbeatable combina- 
tion. 

We often hear of the disadvantage which 
confronts a free society in its need to match 
the efforts of a dictatorship which can 
ruthlessly regiment and exploit every re- 
source available. I submit that the achieve- 
ments of our American system have pro- 
duced military strength of a kind impossible 
to a slave state. 

To be sure, the Communists have a vast 
military machine. Certainly they have been 
able to produce atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
We must assume, moreover, that they are 
pressing with all possible speed toward the 
development of newer and even more effec- 
tive weapons. 

But here in America, a free science and 
a free industry are the partners, not the 
servants, of our military forces. Indeed, 
the services are themselves organized to 
utilize our national scientific, technological, 
and productive abilities. Science helps us 
to devise new weapons and new techniques. 
Industry makes them for us with speed and 
dispatch. 

It is my firm conviction that no slave so- 
ciety, however ruthlessly administered, can 
ever in the long run match our system. In- 
evitably, communism must become the 
prisoner of its own mistakes. 

So far I have been discussing some of our 
more important sources of military strength. 
These, of course, are based upon conditions 
that obtain today. 

I would not wish you to believe that we 
have solved all our problems or that we have 
achieved absolute security and safety. In- 
deed, we should review our defensive power 
with mixed feelings, 

We can derive satisfaction and assurance 
from the strength available to protect our 
way of life. 

We can also be sobered by the contempla- 
tion of a modern weapons system in the 
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hands of a callous, ruthless antagonist in the 
years which lie ahead. In a lawless world, 
we must be prepared for a fight—of vary- 
ing proportions—at any time. And we must 
be prepared with weapons and techniques 
better than those which may be used against 
us. 
This leads me to what I wish to say con- 
cerning the future. 

No military man of any experience ever 
believes that he can see with absolute clarity 
into the years—or even the weeks—ahead, 
But there are certain basic principles which 
do give us some guidance. 

We know by its very nature that the Com- 
munist threat must be an enduring one. No 
system that depends upon the acquisition 
of power for its continued existence, can 
ever voluntarily change its course or retreat 
from its fundamental objectives. 

We also know that—in the long struggle 
that stretches out before us—we must press 
our every natural advantage if we are to 
survive. Constant vigilance and unremit- 
ting effort are to be a long term demand. 
All of our sources of strength must be uti- 
lized to the best and most efficient degree. 

In this framwork is found a vital role for 
each of your Armed Forces, 

Our Air Force, with its vast atomic capa- 
bility, must continue to maintain a superi- 
ority that renders it a major deterrent to 
all-out war. In addition, it must defend 
our continental air space from aggression 
and it must continue to provide modern tac- 
tical air support of the Army ground forces. 

The United States Army—as always—must 
continue to provide the major elements of 
those men who fight upon the ground. The 
men, I might point out, whose presence upon 
the ground of an enemy continue to repre- 
sent an indispensable ingredient of military 
victory. 

From the point of view of naval operations, 
the entire prospect of future strategy has 
been greatly altered by the realinement of 
the power balance between nations. 

Today, the United States alone possesses 
adequate functional means for a compre- 
hensive exercise of sea power. Only we have 
the balanced naval establishment that can 
fully control the oceans and the air above 
them—and this situation will obtain for the 
foreseeable future. 

We are, therefore, not faced with the pros- 
pect of generating our naval power on the 
land—as in World War Il—and applying it 
against the fleets of an antagonist on the 
high seas. Instead, defense of the free world 
requires that we have the capability of ap- 
plying great naval power, generated from 
the sea, against a ponderous, landlocked an- 
tagonist—an opponent who is vulnerable 
the world around to attack from the ocean, 

For the Marine Corps, this strategic reality 
has the deepest significance. It means that 
amphibious landing operations—our primary 
responsibility—must inevitably assume a 
greatly increased importance, 

So long as we maintain our naval com- 
mand of the seas—and the air above them— 
we are endowed with a form of power and 
flexibility not available to a continental 
enemy. It is an area of great superiority— 
one which if effectively exploited could be 
decisive. 

But all these forces are not sufficient in 
themselves. 

Military forces are at once the product and 
a measure of the society which they serve. 
In other words, the true strength of any 
country lies in the vigor and spirit of the 
citizens which compose it. 

And herein, as I said before, lies the real 
power of our country. 

Each one of us—as citizens—has an obli- 
gation and a responsibility in the organiza- 
tion for defense. 

Every man who alines his own hopes and 
aspirations with those of his community— 
is making a fundamental contribution to 
the cause, 
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I am sure that all the citizens of Grand 
Rapids will agree with this. 

In this world of 1955, nothing less than 
each individual's personal freedom and safety 
isat stake. And it is at stake 24 hours a day. 

That freedom will never be lost, so long 
as we are willing to pay the price—in willing- 
ness to accept whatever sacrifices may bs 
required—in willingness to devote any effort 
needed to the defense of the ideals we 
cherish. 

That spirit, coupled with close under- 
standing and teamwork between our Armed 
Forces and the American people—will gen- 
erate the “Power for Freedom” we must 
have to defend our heritage of freedom; the 
heritage which remains the hope and in- 
spiration of all mankind. 


Historic Proposals for Cultural Inter- 
change To Meet the Challenge of 
Communism—No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent weeks both William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., and Gen. David 
Sarnoff have called for the greatest 
political offensive in history to win the 
cold war. In a brilliant speech before 
the National Press Club in Washington, 
D. C., on February 26, 1955, Mr. Hearst 
declared that 

Preparedness alone will not win for us the 
battle of coexistence * * the Western pro- 
gram of building armed strength should be 
widened into a more flexible and imagina- 
tive strategy for competitive coexistence 
with the Communists in every field and on 
every front. 


Mr. Hearst went on to say that our 
reliance upon armed strength alone as 
our primary concern is permitting com- 
munism to take long strides forward in 
those fields which we have largely neg- 
lected. He pointed out that in Russia 
and the satellite countries 

Sports, ballet, the theater, literature—all 
are shaped toward aiding communism's long- 
range scheme of world domination. Top 
artists know they are not only expected to 
perform, but to give their services at 
clinics where the plastic minds of youthful 
visitors can be influenced. 


Mr. Hearst advocated the establish- 
ment of a permanent planning board 
commissioned to formulate a strategy on 
all fronts for meeting the challenge of 
competitive coexistence. This board 
should develop plans for getting the 
peoples of the world on our side. Sports, 
the theater, educational exchanges—no 
field should be neglected in this com- 
petition of the two conflicting systems. 

In a memorandum presented to the 
White House on April 5, 1955, General 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corporation of America, advo- 
cated the same strategy which Mr. 
Hearst urged earlier. He suggested the 
expenditure of up to $3 billion a year for 
the kind of political warfare which Mr. 
Hearst had in mind. 
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General Sarnoff stated in his memo- 
randum that 

Before essaying a breakdown of cold-war 
methods and techniques, we should recog- 
nize that many of them are already being 
used, and often effectively. Nothing now 
underway needs to be abandoned. The prob- 
lem is one of attaining the requisite magni- 
tude, financing, coordination, and con- 
tinuity—all geared to the long-range objec- 
tives of the undertaking. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. 
RoosEvELT], the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss], and I have intro- 
duced bills—H. R. 5724, H. R. 4893, and 
H. R. 5040—which would carry out some 
of the major proposals advanced by Mr. 
Hearst and General Sarnoff. These bills 
are before the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I am happy to be able to say here that 
a subcommittee has just been established 
to consider these and the other bills be- 
fore the committee calling for increased 
attention to our American arts and 
cultures and providing for a program of 
cultural interchange with foreign coun- 
tries to meet the challenge of competi- 
tive coexistence with communism. 

The chairman of the subcommittee is 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY]. With the challenging pro- 
posals of Mr. Hearst and General Sarnoff 
before us it is my hope that the hearings 
will be held quickly and that legislation 
meriting the support of my colleagues 
from both major parties will be reported 
to the floor in time for consideration by 
this Congress. 

The administration’s plan for the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts was recently in- 
troduced in the Congress by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 
The text of the executive communica- 
tion which accompanied the administra- 
tion proposal is included here. It is ex- 
pected that the administration proposal 
will also be considered by the subcom- 
mittee. 

There is also included articles from 
the New York Herald Tribune and the 
New York Times on the cultural inter- 
change program being carried on by the 
Department of State and the American 
National Theater and Academy. Title I 
of the bills I have mentioned, written 
by officials of the Department of State, 
is designed to make this program per- 
manent, a program which is proving to 
be one of the finest and most important 
ambassadors our country has ever sent 
abroad. This program was given an ap- 
propriation of $2,500,000 by the 83d Con- 
gress at the request of the President. 

It seems to me that what General Sar- 
noff has to say about not abandoning 
what is already underway, the problem, 
rather, being one of attaining the requi- 
site magnitude, financing, coordination, 
and continuity, applies especially to the 
kind of program which the congression- 
ally-chartered American National Thea- 
ter and Academy is carrying on. 

Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON of Texas 
has called for the “greatest political of- 
fensive in history to win the cold war.” 
Senator Jounwson spoke at a meeting 
called to honor General Sarnoff and 
urged support for the general's plan for 
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an all-out cold war against commu- 


Now Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, in an historic 
address given at the Wayne University 
student forum, in Detroit, Mich., has 
called for all-out support of the con- 
gressional proposals for cultural inter- 
change and the rest of the Hearst-Sar- 
noff program. 

The communication 
follow: 


and articles 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, February 8, 1955. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. SPEAKER: Enclosed for your con- 
sideration is a draft of a bill to provide for 
the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts, and for other pur- 
poses. The proposal is designed to carry 
out the recommendation of the President, 
contained in his state of the Union message 
delivered to the Congress under date of Jan- 
uary 6, 1955. In that message he said: 

“In the advancement of the various activi- 
ties which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities. I shall recommend the establish- 
ment of a Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to advise the Fed- 
eral Government on ways to encourage ar- 
tistic and cultural endeavor and appre- 
ciation.” 

Encouragement of the arts is a demonstra- 
tion to itself and to others of a nation’s be- 
lief in its spiritual resources and creative 
destiny. Throughout the great epochs of 
history, civilization has been importantly ex- 
emplified by masterworks of art and archi- 
tecture, music and the dance, drama, and 
literature. Achievements in these fields rep- 
resent, of course, one of the enduring criteria 
by which history appraises any nation. 

The United States despite its relative 
youth is rich in artistic achievement. We 
have contributed new power of design in 
architecture, created new rhythms in music, 
and developed a literature which commands 
worldwide attention. In the theater and 
film, and in the ancient form of the dance 
we show a creative vitality. Our great mu- 
seums, art galleries, and orchestras are a 
source of pride for our people. Yet there are 
many respects in which we lag behind other 
nations in the general position we accord to 
the arts in our society. For example, new 
ways should be sought to bring the enjoy- 
ment of and participation in the arts to more 
of our people. We should also find ways to 
develop individual talents in the arts. 
There are in our Nation many persons of tal- 
ent and genius, whose gifts need the encour- 
agement and recognition which persons in 
other comparable fields enjoy. Private or- 
ganizations and individuals and public or- 
ganizations, at both community and State 
levels, have provided strong support for the 
arts, and that is as it should be. On the 
other hand, our National Government has 
not lent its encouragement and prestige to 
the arts to the extent that is desirable. 

The enclosed draft legislative proposal 
would provide for a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts which would undertake 
studies of, and make recommendations re- 
lated to, appropriate methods for encour- 
agement of creative activity in the perform- 
ance and practice of the arts and of partici- 
pation in and appreciation of the arts. Such 
studies would be conducted by special com- 
mittees of persons, expert in the particular 
field of art involved. After considering re- 
ports on these studies, the Commission 
would make recommendations in writing to 
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the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. In the selection of subjects to be 
studied and in the formulation of recom- 
mendations the Commission would obtain 
the advice of interested and qualified per- 
sons and organizations. 

Federal encouragement of the arts should 
go forward in accordance with the tradi- 
tional principles which the American people 
believe should guide the relationship of their 
National Government to them. The draft 
legislation therefore recognizes three essen- 
tial governing principles: (a) that the growth 
and flourishing of the arts depend upon 
freedom, imagination, and individual initia- 
tive; (b) that the encouragement of creative 
activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts, and of a widespread participation 
in and appreciation of the arts, promote 
the general welfare and is in (the) national 
interest; (c) that the encouragement of the 
arts, while primarily a matter for private and 
local initiative, is an appropriate matter of 
concern to the United States Government. 

The proposed legislation creating the Fed- 
eral Advisory Commission on the Arts would 
not supersede the laws or orders vesting cer- 
tain authority in the Commission of Fine 
Arts, and the draft bill has been prepared 
in consultation with that Commission. 

We shall appreciate it if you will be good 
enough to refer the enclosed bill to the 
proper committee for consideration. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et that enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion would be in accord with the program of 
the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oveta CULP HOBBY, 
Secretary. 


[From the New York Times of May 23, 1955] 


SYMPHONY OF Am ENDS JAPAN VisIT—OrCHES- 
TRA Is HAILED FOR BUILDING Goop OPINION 
OF UNITED STATES ON Far East TOUR 


By William J. Jorden 


Toxyo, May 22.—The Symphony of the Air, 
formerly Arturo Toscanini’s NBC Symphony, 
will end this week a triumphant 3-week tour 
of Japan. 

Through a series of concerts here and in 
other major cities, the orchestra undoubtedly 
has done much to raise Japan’s opinion of 
the United States and to create good feeling. 

Performances of the orchestra have won 
highest critical praise in the Japanese press. 
There was also a surprising display of en- 
thusiasm from intellectuals and students, 
the groups who were inclined to be most 
critical of America and its “materialistic cul- 
ture.” 

“I do not believe there have been any 
musicians from abroad who ever so success- 
fully grasped the heart strings of the Japa- 
nese people as did the Symphony of the Air,” 
one critic wrote. 

When tickets for the concerts went on 
sale hopeful music lovers began to line up 
at box offices as much as a day and a half 
in advance. Young students and musicians 
bundled themselves in quilts and slept on 
the ground rather than lose their chance 
to hear the symphony, the first to visit Japan 
since the end of the war. 

Thousands of Japanese have been unable 
to attend 1 of the symphony’s 16 scheduled 
concerts. Tickets bought by scalpers sold 
for as much as $50, more than most Japa- 
nese make in a month. 


FREE CONCERTS GIVEN 


For the benefit of many others who could 
not get tickets, including American service- 
men at air bases such as Misawa and Tachi- 
kawa, the orchestra has given free and un- 
scheduled concerts. Yesterday, the Sym- 
phony of the Air played in Tokyo’s Hibiya 
Park, where thousands of young Japanese 
were able to hear them for only 100 yen 
(about 25 cents). 
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After its final appearance in Japan on 
Tuesday, the orchestra will fly to Korea for 
both military and civilian concerts and then 
to Okinawa, where it will play twice for the 
American Armed Forces and their families. 
It was announced today that the symphony’s 
Far Eastern tour had been extended 2 weeks 
and that it would play in Bangkok, Singa- 
pore, Colombo, and Kuala Lumpur as well 
as at Manila and Hong Kong. 

The Asian tour of the Symphony of the 
Air is sponsored by the International Ex- 
change Program operating through the 
American National Theater and Academy. 
The Japanese newspaper Mainichi was co- 
sponsor of the orchestra's tour in Japan. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 8, 1955] 


ARTS Prove Goop Envoy IN Busy ANTA 
PROGRAM 


(By Paul V. Beckley) 


The ambassadorial work of American cul- 
ture abroad will reach its greatest peak this 
summer when the international exchange 
program of ANTA alone will send or take a 
hand in sending 610 musicians, actors, sing- 
ers, and dancers to most of the nations of 
the world. For the first time 3 of this coun- 
try’s major symphony orchestras will go 
abroad, 2 to Europe and 1 to the Orient. 

The symphonic visit to the Orient is al- 
ready a fact, because the Symphony of the 
Air made its Tokyo debut—the first American 
orchestra ever to appear there—on Tuesday 
night and proved a thorough success. The 
Tokyo enthusiasts stood in line in front of 
the box office for 24 hours, and 2 hours after 
it opened all seats had been sold for the or- 
chestra’s 3 performances, 


THE MANAGER 


General manager of this exchange program 
is a dark-haired, quick-talking expert in the 
theatrical business, Robert C. Schnitzer. Mr. 
Schnitzer stepped to one side of the “series 
of overlapping crises" which the program 
naturally entails, long enough to offer some 
explanations, definitions and statistics. 

This summer the program is involved to 
some degree in the appearances overseas of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, Ballet Theater, New York 
City Ballet, and the Symphony of the Air and 
the Sauter-Finegan Band, as well as the com- 
panies which will produce Oklahoma!, Me- 
dea, and The Skin of Our Teeth 


RUSSIANS ARE BUSY 


The importance of all this cannot be over- 
estimated in terms of good will generated 
in favor of this country. Mr. Schnitzer 
pointed out that the Soviet Union has spent 
$3 million in the last 2 years sending its own 
artists abroad “as propaganda pure and sim- 
ple” and then he added, “not so pure, per- 
haps.” 

It might be noted that the Soviet effort in 
this field is not so “simple,” either, but is 
actually a smart play for international pres- 
tige in the minds of people who hold such 
artistic efforts in high esteem. Although 
willing enough, perhaps, to enjoy an Ameri- 
can soft drink or reap the advantages an 
American tractor may afford, they are more 
disposed by reason of cultural traditions to 
reserve their applause for a pas de deux, a 
Beethoven sonata or—as has been demon- 
strated—a Porgy and Bess. 

Neither Mr. Schnitzer nor anyone else in 
the program looks on it as a piece of nation- 
alistic propaganda. Although the results 
may serve that purpose, these displays of this 
country’s spiritual, esthetic and emotional 
side is mainly intended for what it is—self- 
expression. 

In 1950 the program handled the admin- 
istration for the Ballet Theater when it be- 
came the first American company to make 
a European tour. But in 1951 came the first 
large Government allotment. The foreign 
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ministers of America, France and Great Brit- 
ain had met the previous summer and con- 
cluded it would be nice to give a festival in 
West Berlin when the Russians planned their 
youth rally in the eastern sector. 

This first attempt came off very nicely. 
ANTA sent over Oklahoma!, Judith Anderson 
in Medea, the Hall Johnson Negro Choir, 
Juilliard String Quartet, Angna Enters, the 
dance mime, and Astrid Varnay (who sang 
with the Berlin Opera). An RCA-TV group 
went along, too, to show the Germans what 
television was doing over here, and put sets 
in a hundred shopwindows in the Kurfurs- 
tendam district. Also in the Potsdamer 
Platz, where the western sector meets the 
eastern, they erected a theater-size screen. 
When they televised Oklahoma!, there were 
riots in the Platz when 20,000 East Germans 
tried to get across the border to see it. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Administratively, the program begins when 
an American group submits a plan for a for- 
eign tour. Mr. Schnitzer takes it up with 
1 of 3 advisory panels of experts on the dance, 
music, and drama. Nothing further happens 
unless they agree the project under con- 
sideration will best represent the artistic 
activity of this country. 

With the panel approval, Mr. Schnitzer 
goes to work with the manager of the group 
involved, setting up a tentative schedule and 
budget. He looks into the interest shown 
in the area to be visited. 


LAST SAY BY COMMITTEE 


The final decision is in the hands of a 
committee with representatives from the 
State Department, the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, Defense Department, Foreign 
Operations Administration, and a few others. 
“So far,” Mr. Schnitzer said, “they’ve not 
turned us down on anything we've pre- 
sented.” In addition, they have not and 
Mr. Schnitzer said they will not force any- 
thing on ANTA that its artistic panels op- 
posed. “Anyone saying one can’t get Gov- 
ernment subsidies without political controls 
has been disproved,” he observed. 


Historic Proposals for Cultural Inter- 
change To Meet the Challenge of 
Communism—No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I include here a brilliant and 
historic speech by Senator ALEXANDER 
WILEY, senior Republican of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, which he 
delivered at the Wayne University Stu- 
dent Forum, Detroit, Mich., on Thursday, 
May 19, 1955: 

THE NEW CHALLENGES oF “COMPETITIVE Co- 
EXISTENCE” A PROPOSED THREEFOLD UNITED 
STATES OFFENSIVE FOR PEACE 

(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY (Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin), senior Republican, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, at 
Wayne University student forum, Detroit, 
Mich., Thursday, May 19, 1955) 

The most important single challenge in 
the world today is for the free world suc- 
cessfully to combat the new and old strategy 
and tactics of the Soviet Union, aimed at 
world domination. 

I should like to propose a threefold 
United States peaceful offensive, designed 
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to fulfill this challenge, an offensive which 
will entail—invincible United States mili- 
tary preparation—an intensified United 
States cultural, propaganda effort—and all- 
out support of effective Eisenhower-Dulles 
diplomacy. Now, what of the Soviet coun- 
terchallenge—new and old? 


THE OLD STALINIST APPROACH 


The old tactic was, of course, the belliger- 
ent, tough unyielding Stalinist approach. 

It included naked, direct aggression, such 
as the brutal invasion of the Republic of 
Korea. It includes formenting internal 
civil war, with full outside aid, such as the 
long and bloody civil war in Indo-China— 
a war which only ostensibly ended with the 
Geneva Peace Conference. It included un- 
ceasing, worldwide revolutionary agitation, 
including stirring up of the ferment of na- 
tionalism and racialism among under-de- 
veloped peoples against the Western powers. 


THE SOVIET’S NEW MASK 


Most of these phases continue. The new 
tactic of international communism has 
changed only somewhat. There is only a 
partial new mask on the Kremlin. It is the 
mask of “peaceful coexistence,” or, as it is 
sometimes called, competitive coexist- 
ence.” 

But the worldwide revolutionary agitation 
does continue. The night-and-day espio- 
nage, the sabotage, the sedition, the treason 
by Red Trojan horsemen—throughout the 
world persist. 

What has altered, however, is the previous 
bluntness, directness, and crudity of So- 
viet external relations. Moscow and its 
Peking junior partner are intentionally and 
slyly showing a somewhat softer face to the 
world. Why? Principally, no doubt, because 
of the historic western success in ratifica- 
tion of the Paris Pacts. 


FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS OF NEW SOVIET TACTIC 


The most dramatic illustration of the new 
face of the Kremlin is, of course, in the 
form of the surprisingly concluded Austrian 
State Treaty. 

The agreement on that treaty, ending 9 
long years of negotiations, involving more 
than 400 talks, attests to the fact that the 
Soviet Union now wants to be regarded by 
the world as “flexible,” as changing its tra- 
ditional policies, as conciliatory. 

A second illustration was quick Soviet ac- 
ceptance of latest proposals for a meeting 
in mid-summer of the heads of the four ma- 
jor states, the so-called Meeting at the 
Summit, involving President Eisenhower, 
Premier Bulganin, Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden, and Prime Minister Faure. 

A third illustration is the impending visit 
to Belgrade and to that arch-Communist 
heretic Marshal Tito on the part of a top- 
drawer delegation headed by Nikita Khrush- 
chevy and Nicolai Bulganin. This visit repre- 
sents another about face from previous Mos- 
cow denunciations of Titoist Fascist devia- 
tionism.” It is supposed to further demon- 
strate Soviet efforts to “normalize” and make 
more cordial Moscow-Belgrade relations, 

A fourth illustration of the new mask of 
the Kremlin was the conciliatory approach 
which has been shown at the Bandung Con- 
ference and alsewhere by Chou En-Lai and 
by the Peking government. It consists in 
part of the indications that the long-impris- 
oned United States airmen—outrageously 
imprisoned, I may add—may be “magnani- 
mously” released. 

And there are other signs of the new tac- 
tic on the part of the Kremlin, such as in 
the Soviets’ new version of disarmament pro- 
posals. 

SOVIET BEAR WANTS MORE MEAT 

Now, I have used the word “mask” and I 
have used the word “tactic” for very exact 
purposes. 

I say mask,“ because the basic fact of the 
matter is that the Soviet bear may put on a 
sheep's head or sheeps’ clothing, but it is 
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still obviously an aggressive, hungry beast 
which desires more human meat. 

Already the Russian bear holds under its 
bloodstained paw almost a billion people on 
the face of this planet; 1.5 billion people still 
live in the non-Communist world. But the 
lips of the bear drool with the desire to take 
them over as well. 

Temporarily, the Soviet bear is following a 
new tactic. Instead of growling and roaring 
and uttering defiance, it is meowing like a 
pussycat. It is purring as though it wants 
to be stroked gently and as though it is real- 
ly friendly. 

But the basic fact is that nothing has real- 
ly changed concerning the Kremlin’s long- 
range revolutionary strategy. The Soviet 
Union is still intent upon complete world 
domination. Marxist dogma has not changed 
in that respect. 

I should like to point to the words of 
Nicolai Lenin which are still regarded as athe- 
istic gospel: 

“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace. * * * We must say 
that either those who want to cause our de- 
struction must perish * * * or the capital- 
ists will live and in that case the [Soviet] 
republic will perish.” 

And Joseph Stalin said: “Who will con- 
quer whom, that is the whole question.” 

The fact of the matter is that the millen- 
nium has not come and is nowhere near com- 
ing. The Kremlin has not altered one iota 
its long-time instructions to the Communist 
insurrectionists in Malaya, to the Commu- 
nist saboteurs in southern Viet-Nam, to the 
Communists agitating in north Africa or in 
South America or in our own country. The 
Austrian State Treaty is signed, but no So- 
viet spy has voluntarily given himself up. 
The Reds hope to neutralize West Germany. 
But no Soviet saboteur in the Federal Re- 
public has announced that he is going out 
of business, so to speak. 


OMINOUS SOVIET ARMS BUILDUP CONTINUES 


What is more, the massive Soviet military 
buildup continues. Most ominous in that 
buildup is the latest grim news of our air 
intelligence in Moscow. It indicates, as you 
know, a Soviet formation of latest-type inter- 
continental jet bombers—equivalent to our 
B-52’s—has already been seen flying over 
Moscow. Thus, those among us who have 
been unfortunately smug, those of us who 
are overconfident have been given a rather 
rude shock. It has been proven once again 
that the United States is not nearly as far 
ahead in the technological race for air su- 
periority as we mght have hoped. On the 
contrary, the Soviets, by going all-out in 
long-range air development, by going all-out 
in nuclear development have been exceeding 
the buildup schedule which some people had 
originally anticipated. 

Thus, once more, some of us have been 
wrong in our military estimations of them. 
Once more some of us have erred, on the 
dangerous side of underestimating their 
capacity, underestimating their iron deter- 
mination to catch up with us and pass us. 

Meanwhile, too, far up, facing the Arctic 
Circle, the Soviets continue to build their 
series of Siberian rocket-launching sites for 
what they hope will be intercontinental mis- 
siles. These may be both intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, fired like bullets, or artil- 
lery shells, and intercontinental guided mis- 
siles controlled by Soviet electronics equip- 
ment. 

These missiles—with atomic or hydrogen 
warheads—could, it is estimated, when they 
are developed (which may only be a matter 
of 5 or 10 years or so), conceivably reach the 
city of Detroit a mere 30 minutes after they 
might be fired. They could blast this and 
other centers of production and population 
into radio-active rubble. 
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So, these basic facts or prospects have not 
changed. The basic conspiratorial nature of 
the Kremlin has not changed. 

Tactics may be changed, but not long- 
range Soviet strategy. 

Now, then, what should be our answer? I 
believe that the answer must basically be 
threefold. 


INVINCIBLE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
PREPARATION 


1. In the first place, we must continue our 
defense preparations at the highest level of 
efficiency. 

This does not mean mere quantity, because 
a quantity of planes, tanks, or ships can grow 
quickly obsolescent. 

But it does mean quality in the most ad- 
vanced weapons and training. It does mean 
having our defense factories tooled up to 
high efficiency, so that at instantaneous no- 
tice, they could go into mass production of 
the most advanced models of weapons and 
weapons systems, 

We must never again fall asleep. We must 
never again lay ourself open to another dis- 
astrous Pearl Harbor attack. It could be 
the last such attack suffered in United 
States history, a fatal attack from which we 
might not be able to recover. 

We must never again overcentralize our 
production facilities. I am pleased that 
Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson—an able 
man, but one with whom I have not agreed 
in this respect—has begun to decentralize 
defense procurement. It is long overdue. 
We offer at present a few key “over-ripe” 
bomb targets, which, if hit, could result in 
paralysis of America. We are far too vul- 
nerable, far too centralized. 

We must decentralize if we would survive. 
And we must strengthen our civil defense 
as well, instead of treating it as an orphan 
child untended and ignored. 


A CIVILIAN “JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF” 


2. Secondly, we must accompany our ef- 
forts for military preparation by taking the 
offensive in the political, cultural, social, 
propaganda field. Why? Because “man does 
not live by bread alone,” and he will not sur- 
vive by armaments alone. 

Illustrating the type of offensive which I 
have in mind is the brilliant long-range pro- 
gram outlined by Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, 
who has proposed, in what is truly an his- 
toric memorandum, a strategy board for po- 
litical offense—a cold-war equivalent of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the military side. 

General Sarnoff’s proposal rightly suggests 
that this operation be headed up by a leader 
directly under the President with Cabinet 
status. The able Chairman of the Board 
of RCA, one of our foremost leaders in Amer- 
ican communications for more than a 
quarter of a century, suggests, of course, the 
most modern types of techniques be used, 
for example, “mobile big-screen television 
units in black and white and in color” to be 
used in non-Communist regions where “il- 
literacy bars the written word and lack of 
radio bars the spoken word.” 

He reiterates a striking proposal which he 
had nrade some years ago, for mass distribu- 
tion of cheap, lightweight receivers, tuned to 
pick up American signals. He suggests “a 
simple hand-operated phonograph device, 
costing no more than a loaf of bread” and 
“records made of cardboard and costing less 
than a bottle of beverage.” 


EXPLOITING WEAKNESSES INSIDE IRON CURTAIN 


He emphasizes that we exploit the weak 
link in the Kremlin based on the hunger 
for facts inside the Iron Curtain and based 
upon the Soviets own miserable failures at 
home. 

I point out to you, my friends, that for 
example, Soviet agriculture indeed is in a 
state of collapse, as attested by redfaced So- 
viet leaders, themselves. We should exploit 
the Red farm breakdown to the fullest, but 
it will take the sort of audacious, imagina- 
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tive program as General Sarnoff has suggest- 
ed to penetrate the Iron Curtain and ac- 
complish our goal. 

The program, which has been welcomed 
and commended in principle by President 
Eisenhower, commands the earnest consid- 
eration of the Congress and of the American 
people. 

This in no way depreciates the steps which 
are now being carried on by the Operations 
Coordinating Board, by the United States 
Information Agency, and by other means, but 
it does signify that we all recognize that in- 
finitely more could and should be done. 


Historic Proposals for Cultural Inter- 
change To Meet the Challenge of Com- 
munism—No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the concluding half of the great 
speech by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, delivered 
at the Wayne University Student Forum, 
Detroit, Mich., on Thursday, May 19, 
1955, follows: 


USIA PERSONNEL ARE FRONT LINE FIGHTERS 
For PEACE 


But it certainly won’t be done if the Con- 
gress slashes USIA’s funds. I say that these 
USIA information personnel, working in 210 
posts and 79 countries are frontline fighters 
for peace and they should have our fullest 
support instead of needling, peevish criti- 
cism which has too often been their lot. 

In 38 languages they faithfully dissemi- 
nate truth around the world. Over 29 tele- 
vision stations, alone, in 21 countries they 
are “giving light so that the people will find 
their own way.” 

The President’s atoms-for-peace program 
is a particular highlight of USIA’s message. 
This is by far one of the most thrilling, con- 
structive subjects which can be conveyed to 
the world in our time, particularly as the 
prelude to the historic UN Geneva Confer- 
ence, opening in August. Eighty-four na- 
tions have been invited to this precedent- 
breaking assembly on peaceful application of 
atomic energy—an assembly which may open 
up whole new vistas for mankind. 

But why is it that we are invariably so 
willing to appropriate billions for aircraft 
carriers, destroyers, giant bombers. And yet, 
some people are so reluctant to appropriate 
far lesser sums for truth dissemination which 
may help completely to prevent the dark day 
when the military weapons have to be used 
at all? Isn't it most important of all to 
prevent war from coming in the first place, 
rather than concentrate our efforts almost 
exclusively on winning a war, if it should 
come (as crucial as the latter is, under that 
circumstance) ? 

I point out now that General Sarnoff’s 
wise war-prevention proposals were paralleled 
in a most enlightening and significant ad- 
dress which had been made back on Febru- 
ary 28 before the National Press Club by Mr. 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr. He had rec- 
ommended a competitive coexistence coun- 
cil which would match and surpass the So- 
viets in every field of human endeavor, 
whether it be in the 1956 Olympic games in 
Melbourne, Australia, or in the field of the 
ballet, theater, art, literature. 
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Since then, the Hearst. newspapers have 
done an excellent job in amplifying the vital 
necessity for such a council. 

Now there may be differences as to the 
details of this effort. There may be differ- 
ences as to the actual level of appropriations 
for it, particularly in view of the importance 
of adequate aid under the mutual-security 
program, as such, for the next fiscal year 
especially for southeast Asia. 

There may be differences as to how the 
Council is to be organized. But the basic 
idea, particularly that of all-out effort by 
private American groups, is fundamentally 
sound. The Soviet Union does challenge us 


today in ev g from the Olypmics, to 
cultural exhibitions, trade fair pavilions, 
and the like. 


Recently, for example, at a luncheon meet- 
ing which I arranged in the United States 
Capitol, an eloquent representative of the 
International Exchange Program, managed 
by the American National Theatre and 
Academy, a congressionally-chartered group, 
pointed out that within 2 years the Kremlin 
has sent 2,000 performing artists into France 
alone. 

And evidences have poured in from other 
quarters regarding massive Soviet efforts to 
win the minds of the world. We cannot ig- 
nore this. We cannot sit back and let them 
beat us by our own smug default. 

RESTORE FULBRIGHT FUNDS 

Now, of course, there are ceilings to the 
amount of spending which we can devote to 
this and similar tasks. The United States 
Treasury hardly has unlimited resources. 
We are already running a serious deficit. 

But I believe that within reason we could 
and should greatly step up our programs. 
I see no justification for the House of Rep- 
representatives, arbitrary slash of 40 percent 
in the international student exchange pro- 

. To my way of thinking, that is one 
of the soundest programs that the United 
States to counteract Soviet lies. It 
is, in my judgment, exceedingly poor econ- 
omy to slash what are rightly known as the 
Fulbright scholarships. Instead of slashing 
them we should be increasing them. Only 
7,000 grants could be made this year. Every 
single student or other leader who can, after 
judicious selection, come to the United States, 
who can gain a better, more accurate, more 
personal understanding of American cul- 
ture, of the American home, the American 
community, can be a potential, vital asset 
to our cause. 

That doesn’t mean that everybody who 
comes here, will automatically thereafter be 
our friend. On the contrary, you and I know 
that we could do far more to improve the pro- 
gram so that the 35,000 foreign students who 
are new here—of all races and creeds—do 
bring back with them the best possible im- 
pression. But at least we have got to bring 
people over in the first place to give them 
a chance to see us and understand us. 

ENCOURAGING THE LIVING ARTS 

Now, there is one further observation 
which I should like to make on this matter 
of victory through things of the spirit. 

We here in this country should look to 
our own cultural laurels. There has been a 
magnificent flowering of the arts in this free 
country, but we could voluntarily do more— 
far more—to encourage the creative arts— 
music, literature, poetry, ballet, the living 
stage. And if we do so, we will, by that 
much, be strengthening our foreign policy. 
Because we will be further demonstrating 
to the world that, far from being a “crass, 
materialist civilization,” we have a deep and 
abiding interest in the “things of beauty 
which live forever.” e 


A FINE ARTS CENTER FOR WASHINGTON, D. c. 


Recently, I was delighted to see that the 
House of Representatives approved a bill, 
H. R. 1825, to create a Federal Commission 
to formulate plans for construction in the 
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District of Columbia of a civic auditorium, a 
center for music, drama, the fine arts, and 
mass communications. Its counterpart on 
the Senate side is S. 1321, offered by one of 
my able colleagues on the Foreign Relations 
Committee—one of the youngest men in 
spirit in the Senate, Senator THEODORE GREEN 
of Rhode Island. On the House side, a lead- 
ing spokesman for this cause to bring this 
great asset to our Nation’s Capital has been 
a Congressman from New Jersey—young in 
years and another Democrat, if you please, 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., of New 
Jersey. He has also been in the forefront 
of the effort to set up a program of cultural 
interchange throughout the world. Con- 
gressman THOMPSON has offered H. R. 5040, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor for the latter purpose. 
It is my intention on my return to the Cap- 
ital to explore the possibility of companion 
legislation on the Senate side. 

I feel that by steps such as these we can 
fill in a domestic and foreign program which 
definitely needs filling in. 

The sending of musical troupes like Porgy 
and Bess over seas—a stage group which met 
with thundering acclaim everywhere—should 
not have to be financed out of the President's 
special funds, but should be gladly author- 
ized on a regular annual basis, as should, 
for example, United States participation in 
trade fairs. 

And, here in our own country, in the Cap- 
ital of our Nation, in the shrine to which 
young and old—in hundreds of thousands— 
come, I say that there should be a national 
civic auditorium—a great fine arts center. 

I want every American to be prouder than 
he has ever been before of the Capital of 
our land. I want every American to feel 
that not only is the District of Columbia 
the political center of this great Republic, 
but that it is a center for the worthiest 
aspirations and creations of the human 
spirit. Let the best in the art, the music, 
the literature, the ballet, the stage in the 
48 States—blossom in the city named for 
the Father of our Country. Let Americans 
revere the city of Washington as the French- 
man reveres Paris—for far more than gov- 
erning; for the expression of the essence in 
national culture. 

And so, I turn to the third of the three- 
pronged proposals for peace. 

SUPPORT EISENHOWER-DULLES DIPLOMACY 


Now, my third point is that we should all 
give our support to the wise foreign policy 
which is being so soundly spearheaded by the 
statesmanlike President of the United States 
and by his able Secretary of State. 

It has been a troubled foreign policy— 
not without its difficulties, not without its 
crises—for that is the very nature of modern 
diplomacy. 

But it has been a bold, forthright, creative 
policy, carried out in sound cooperation with 
our allies. And it has numerous ular 
achievements to its credit; one of the fore- 
most of which is the long-awaited, now- 
fulfilled entry of West Germany into the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

WE MUST BE WILLING TO NEGOTIATE FURTHER 

In carrying out our overall policy further, 
we should, in my judgment, approach the 
new Soviet tactic with a sense of realism, 
a sense of caution, but with a willingness 
to go halfway. 

There are some people who deplore the 
meeting of the Big Four and who want us 
completely to shut the door to further ne- 
gotiations with the Soviets. 

These people are falling victim to their 
own inflexible, unchanging judgments. 
Their position is not, however, completely 
without logic. They contend the empty So- 
viet word isn’t worth the paper it is writ- 
ten upon. And it is indeed a fact that out 
of 52 major.agreements which we have made 
with the Soviets in the last 22 years since 
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we recognized Russia, they have broken 50 
of the agreements. They have lived up to 
only two small agreements. One was for en- 
tering the fighting against Japan in World 
War II. and the other was to permit the 
Western Allies aerial corridors to Berlin. As 
you can see, the first of these two agreements 
was certainly to the U. S. S. R.’s definite ad- 
vantage, because she came in for a lion’s 
share of the spoils from defeated Japan. And 
the second is certainly a modest concession 
on her part, because she should never have 
been given the right to encircle Berlin by land 
in the first place. Her previous tactic in seal- 
ing off Berlin from direct land access and in 
requiring us to conduct the costly Berlin air- 
lift was outrageous. 

In view of her record of treachery, some 
impatient people throw up their hands in 
disgust and say that almost all agreements 
with the Soviet Union have been futile. 
That is largely true. But that does not mean 
that future ironclad commitments, backed 
up by action, will not work. 

These people say that the Soviet Union 
goes into conferences usually, principally for 
propaganda purposes or to lull their oppo- 
nents to sleep. And that is true. 

These people say that no one knows 
whether an overturn in the shaky Soviet 
hierarchy tomorrow could completely re- 
verse present Soviet tactics and reinstitute 
the tough Stalinist line, And that is true. 


DO NOT BRAND ALL TALK AS APPEASEMENT 


But my point is this: that notwithstand- 
ing these facts, the United States must very 
definitely not slam the door on further nego- 
tiation. On the contrary, we must prove our- 
self ready, willing and able to talk, to nego- 
tiate, to confer. We must not permit any- 
one to brand all talk as appeasement. Such 
criticism is utterly unjustified. 

We will not appease, and we never in- 
tended to. We will not sell out an ally like 
Nationalist China or anyone else. And to 
negotiate does not mean that we are going 
naively to place faith in an empty Soviet 
pledge. It does not mean that we are ex- 
pecting any miracle solutions to our prob- 
lems overnight. 

But it does mean that, as the wise chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator WALTER GEORGE, well said, in 
effect: the United States is great enough, 
strong enough to show to the world that, 
so long as there is the slightest chance of 
success, we will never slam the door on a 
peaceful approach, 

We have talked for 8 futile years about 
control of atomic weapons. But I say we 
should talk more. We have talked for 7 
years about overall disarmament, but I say 
we must talk more. We have talked for 10 
years about unifying Germany through free, 
uncontrolled elections, but we must talk 
more. 

We must talk not for the sake of hearing 
ourselves talk or to hear the Reds talk, be- 
cause certainly, we have had our stomach 
full of Red double talk. 

But, rather, we must be patient. We 
must strive as hard—as unswervingly—for 
the goal of peace as we strove for the win- 
ning of the war. The lives of you young 
men and women and of all of us are at 
stake. Why should we be half-hearted or 
reluctant to do our all? 

The world is hungry for signs of peace. 
The world is desperate that the United 
States take all possible steps to avoid a nu- 
clear Armegeddon. 


LET’S NOT GIVE FUEL TO RED PROPAGANDA 


The Soviet Union would like to picture us 
to the world as a war-mongering, saber- 
rattling power. The Soviet Union asserts in 
its propaganda to the world that the United 
States is “not interested in peace; it is only 
interested in a so-called preventive war of 
aggression. It does not want to talk; it 
wants to bomb.” 

That is a vicious lie. 
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But if we were to put ourself in the foolish 
position of slamming the door on negotia- 
tions and hurling all sorts of belligerent, ill- 
conceived ultimatums, we would simply be 
providing fuel for Soviet propaganda. We 
would be estran. ourselves from our al- 
lies and from the neutral peoples. I say, 
therefore, that we must, as we will, sin- 
cerely, earnestly, devotedly continue to con- 
fer for peace—at the summit and below the 
summit. 

I repeat, however, we must not expect 
miracles. We must not change our realistic 
conception of the Soviet bear. We must not 
be a pawn in Soviet propaganda tricks. But 
we must leave no stone unturned to try to 
find some firm, active basis for relieving 
East-West tension. 

We can do so without being soft, for the 
Soviet Union despises softness. 

We can do so without appeasement, be- 
cause appeasement is utterly futile and self- 
defeating. 

We can do so without naivete or gullibil- 
ity. 

We can and should do so with full con- 
fidence in our leaders. Certainly, the Presi- 
dent of the United States deserves our con- 
fidence. Certainly, the Secretary of State 
of our country deserves our confidence. 
There is nothing in either what Dwight D. 
Eisenhower or John Foster Dulles has ever 
done which should make us feel the slight- 
est doubt in their ability to conduct nego- 
tiations in the most forthright, most con- 
structive manner, with firmness, yet with 
understanding. 

We must not be afraid of conferences. We 
must not be afraid of ourselves. We must 
not underestimate our own abilities. 

We must not listen to ill-tempered talk 
of unilateral “blockades” and ill-thought- 
out angry threats to Moscow and Peking. To 
be hard and strong is one thing; to put 
a chip on your shoulder and arrogantly dare 
someone to knock it off is another. 

Avoiding extremes—avoiding half-baked 
cure-alls—this is essential if we would save 
the peace. 

These, then, are my suggestions for com- 
batting the efforts of the U. S. S. R. to 
control the world by peaceful or forceful 
means. 


This Nation Under God and Christ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced in this great legislative body a 
resolution seeking to add amendment 23 
to our present United States Constitu- 
tion to the end that the basic and funda- 
mental law of our land might recognize 
the Master Architect, Creator, and 
Builder of the Universe, the Almighty 
God, who hung out the stars and lit the 
burning taper of the sun and draped the 
glorious rainbow as a scarf about the 
shoulders of the storm; and also to the 
further end that there may be recognized 
in that same Constitution Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God and Universal Saviour 
of all mankind. Many people, I believe, 
think the greatest deficiency of our pres- 
ent Constitution lies in its failure to rec- 
ognize specifically God Almighty and 
America’s definite position as a great 
Christian nation. In this modern day 
of paganistic and mundane attitudes, 
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when communism and all of its philos- 
ophy of atheism and statism and mate- 
rialism hold full sway in many places of 
the earth and embrace millions of its 
peoples, there is surely a great need for 
America to assert humbly her unalter- 
able dependence upon God and her own 
daily followership of Christianity as the 
prevailing ideology of most of her people. 
As most everyone knows, the Constitu- 
tion is whatever the people decree it shall 
be, and since most of the American peo- 
ple are God fearing and Christ follow- 
ing, the Constitution itself should make 
manifestation accordingly. 

This proposed amendment is in no way 
any encroachment upon the demarca- 
tion line of church-state separation that 
has always characterized our Govern- 
ment, since this amendment would nei- 
ther recognize nor support with tax rev- 
enue any church organization whatso- 
ever. While this amendment would not 
in anywise establish a church, yet it 
would in a positive way recognize the au- 
thorship and authorityship of the Su- 
preme Being and His Son, Jesus Christ, 
as the Saviour of mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, the Holy Bible tells us: 


Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord. 


And the great Apostle Paul once 
wrote: 


For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 


I hope our great Constitution may 
come to recognize God as our Lord and 
may also come to recognize that the Na- 
tion’s foundation must be laid upon 
Jesus Christ as the firm Rock of Ages 
and Saviour of the world. 


Rumors About First Lady Are Dispelled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to revise and extend my remarks 
and include a great story by a brilliant 
writer, Betty Beale, of the Washington 
Star, telling about some of the experi- 
ences—hardships and pleasures—of the 
First Lady, the great First Lady of the 
greatest land on earth—Mrs. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the wife of the President of 
our great Nation; a great woman who 
has done and is doing such an outstand- 
ing job in helping her husband, who is 
not only the most popular man, in my 
judgment, at this time, in his own coun- 
try, but in the world, and who has the 
love and respect of so many people. So 
has this wonderful woman. In talking 
to a great and God-fearing man, Dr. 
Billy Graham, who is doing such a won- 
derful job far across the seas, he said 
that he thought that President Eisen- 
hower and Mrs. Eisenhower were one of 
the greatest couples and were doing the 
finest job of any President and any 
First Lady that he had ever known. 
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She has had so much to do, but al- 
ways with that pleasant smile, and she 
goes out of her way to be nice to the 
highest and the lowest of this land. She 
has a way about her that just commands 
love and respect, and I would like for 
all of our men and women who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, not only in 
every beat in this Nation and in every 
library, but in many foreign lands, to 
know a few things about this wonder- 
ful woman whom God gave to our great 
President to help him along the way. 

All of us know that man cannot do 
much without a good wife, a good 
mother, a sister, or a good woman to 
steer him along the way; and that is 
what this great and wonderful woman 
has been doing and is continuing to do 
at this time—in these troublesome 
times; in the times when we not only 
need strong men, but strong women; 
and we have in these two great people 
just such a couple. We all know that 
they are doing their best, and their best 
seems to be mighty, mighty good, and 
we are thankful that we have such a 
great man and such a great woman in 
the White House, to lead us along the 
way. 

It is a real pleasure to see our great 
leader, Speaker Sam RAYBURN, and other 
Democrats cooperating and working to- 
gether with our good Republican friends 
to put the President’s program through, 
or at least that part of it where the 
Democrats and the Republicans agree. 

God bless this wonderful woman, our 
First Lady, and this marvelous man, our 
President of these United States, so I 
say with millions of other people all 
over the earth, God bless our President 
and our First Lady and give them 
strength to carry on the great work they 
are doing that has helped to bring us 
peace, prosperity, and plenty. 

The story follows. 

Rumors ABOUT First Lapy ARE HEREWITH 
DISPELLED 
(By Betty Beale) 

Always a hot caldron of rumors, this town 
has been boiling with them ever since Mrs. 
Eisenhower canceled all her engagements for 
this past week. Here are some of the stories 
that have been repeated as gospel, and after 
each, to the best of my knowledge, is here- 
with the gospel truth. 

Rumor: Not 1 but 2 doctors were called 
in during Mrs. Eisenhower’s recent stay at 
her Gettysburg home. 

Truth: A doctor is always in attendance 
where a President or First Lady is concerned. 
Maj. Gen. Howard M. Snyder, the White 
House physician, was up there checking on 
Mamie as she attempted to recover from a 
virus infection, and when he left, his assist- 
ant took over. 

Rumor: The DAR's were furious because 
Mrs. Eisenhower said last year when she 
didn’t receive them that she would receive 
the larger organizations every other year. 
But she didn’t receive them this year, after 
all. 

Truth: The DAR's didn’t ask to be re- 
ceived this year, says Mamie’s secretary, Mary 
Jane McCaffree, because they may have felt 
it would be an imposition to do so. 

Rumor: Mrs. Eisenhower is refusing to re- 
ceive all kinds of organizations that used to 
get the A-1 treatment at the White House, 

Truth: Mamie says there are literally hun- 
dreds of women's groups that have never 
been inside the White House or received by 
any First Lady, and until each has had a 
chance she is not going to keep on dupli- 
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cating. According to her staff no group is 
too small or insignificant to be invited to the 
White House, providing she can see them on 
the day requested. * * * She is no longer re- 
ceiving 600 women daily, as her staff said she 
did her first year in the White House. Now 
she receives only on days not already filled 
with other functions, a state dinner, lunch- 
eon, tea, etc. She tries not to tax herself 
with 2 or 3 things in 1 day. 

Rumor: When she gave her luncheon for 
Senate wives a fortnight ago, before they en- 
tertained her first (as has been the custom 
in years past), she probably had no inten- 
tion of attending their luncheon this past 
Tuesday. 

Truth; No such thought entered her mind, 
because her calendar is drawn up months 
ahead. She picked the earlier date simply 
because there was room for it on her engage- 
ment bock. 

Rumor: Mary Jane McCaffree is a slave 
driver who forces sweet, warm, agreeable 
Mrs. Eisenhower to accept more than she can 
possibly do. 

Truth: This is the most absurd of all. It 
will even give Mamie and her secretary a good 
laugh. Mary Jane is a very efficient gal with 
a mind of her own, but Mrs. E. is one of the 
strongest-willed women they know, say her 
close friends, It’s true that she’s an agree- 
able warm person, but nobody has ever said 
she was easy to handle and it would never 
occur to one of her employees to try it. 

Rumor: By withdrawing from the Senate 
wives’ luncheon and the Congressional Club 
brunch, Mamie was giving another indica- 
tion that her husband wouldn’t run again, 
said some early this past week. To disap- 
point these groups that reach back into the 
grass roots of every State was pretty good 
proof, they said. Especially since this was 
the first time in the 47-year history of the 
club that a First Lady had missed a party 
in her honor. 

Truth: The doctor made the decision, not 
Mrs. Eisenhower, and the President's appear- 
ance at the brunch in her place completely 
discounted such talk. Better indication that 
Ike won't run again is his conversation at his 
stag dinner of 10 days ago. Only 16 were 
present and Ike spent much of the time 
pointing out to them that no President has 
ever lived to be 70—not in the White House. 
If Ike were reelected he would see his 70th 
birthday in the White House, if, that is, he 
were the only President in history to be so 
lucky. Why should he tempt fate when he 
has been serving his country, his wife points 
out to friends, ever since he was 21? 

Rumor: Mrs. Eisenhower wastes most of 
every day playing her favorite card game, 
Bolivia. 

Truth: To say this of any official wife in 
Washington, least of all the top one, indi- 
cates an appalling ignorance of the demands 
of officialdom. Here's how Mrs. Eisenhower 
spends an average day: 

She breakfasts around 9 o’clock and after- 
ward, between telephone calls that never 
cease, she discusses the business of running 
the White House with at least two people— 
the usher and the housekeeper. Every single 
thing connected with the house is brought 
up, whether it concerns a homey thing as 
the breaking down of the washing machine, 
or a difficulty with 1 of the 45 servants, or 
the planning of the meals, or fresh flowers 
for the Red, Green, and Blue Rooms. Her 
secretary then sees her and she’s presented 
with the endless requests to appear, to re- 
ceive, or to patronize. 

By that time, it’s noon and she gets 
dressed to: Receive a couple of hundred 
women; go out to an official 3-hour lunch- 
eon; lunch with a member of her family; 
or lunch alone when she may start tackling 
her mail. She signs between 100 and 200 
letters every day and she has to have some 
idea what she’s signing. Sometimes she 
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can't even get to the mail until late in the 
da: 


y. 

In the afternoon, if she is not receiving 
groups and posing for a picture, she might 
have a visit from a personal friend or more 
likely one from her sister, Mrs. Gordon 
Moore, who likes to bring her little grand- 
daughter, “Peaches,” whom they both adore. 
When her mother is staying at the White 
House, she spends a part of each day with 
her. She's lucky if she can find time to 
play Bolivia one afternoon a week. In fact, 
and this is meant to be gospel, she hasn't 
played it for weeks and weeks. 

Everybody in this world is subject to some 
false speculation and unkind comment, but 
I'll bet there's a new unfounded rumor born 
every few minutes about the President of 
the United States and the First Lady, who- 
ever they may be. Apply commonsense and 
remember it’s two decent people you're hear- 
ing about and you can automatically dispose 
of most such talk. 


Pertinent Questions on Salk Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the hear- 
ings which will begin on Wednesday, 
May 25 before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, are sched- 
uled to deal primarily with two specific 
bills, namely, H. R. 6286, the administra- 
tion’s $28 million poliomyelitis immuni- 
zation assistance bill, and H. R. 6207, a 
bill designed to give authority to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, through an amendment of the bio- 
logics control law, to supervise and con- 
trol, in the interest of protecting and 
preserving the health of the American 
people, the distribution and use of bio- 
logical products. 

I have introduced both of these bills. 
A companion bill to H. R. 6286, the ad- 
ministration’s immunization assistance 
bill, has also been introduced by Con- 
gressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, ranking mi- 
nority member of this committee, being 
H. R. 6287. 

On the surface, it might seem as if the 
subjects covered by H. R. 6286 and H. R. 
6207 are related to each other only in 
an incidental way. A closer study of the 
bills, however, will make it apparent that 
the relationship between the two is 
rather close and direct. 

The purpose of this statement is to 
point up the way in which the subjects 
covered by these two bills are related to 
each other and generally to give a proper 
focus and perspective to these hearings. 

The hearings on H. R. 6207 and H. R. 
6286 are the first ones to be held by this 
committee since the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, on April 12, 
licensed six manufacturers to produce 
the Salk vaccine. This action was taken 
by the Secretary under the biologics 
control law which may be found in sec- 
tion 351 of the Public Health Service 
Act. 

The events which has occurred be- 
tween April 12 and the present day are 
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too well-known to be repeated in any 
detail. A summary of these events is 
contained in the Secretary’s report to 
the President and that summary will 
probably be brought up to date by one 
of the witnesses speaking for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Being the first hearing on a subject 
on which many, and perhaps too many, 
statements have been made which have 
been interpreted by some people as hav- 
ing a partisan slant, I want to state cate- 
gorically that this committee never has 
and I hope never will approach any pub- 
lic health problem in a partisan spirit, 
Rather, this committee will seek to ap- 
proach the problems created by the at- 
tempt to secure rapid mass application 
of the new Salk vaccine in such a way 
that prompt action may be taken on 
bills dealing with some of the immediate 
problems. On the other hand, this com- 
mittee would feel derelict in its duties 
if it failed to give at the same time close 
attention to the long-range implications 
of the Salk situation. 

The second point I wish to make is 
that this committee’s interest in and 
concern with the Salk vaccine situation 
is not a recent and belated one. 

Several weeks before the licensing of 
the vaccine by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, I contacted Dr. 
Scheele and Dr. Keefer with respect to 
any plans which the Department might 
have to provide for allocating the scarce 
vaccine so that the vaccine would go to 
those classes of persons where it would 
do the most good. Also, the question of 
making the vaccine available to all chil- 
dren regardless of their parents’ ability 
to pay, was discussed. At that time, I 
was advised by Dr. Scheele and Dr. 
Keefer that no legislative action was 
required. 

Two days following the licensing of 
the vaccine, on April 14, 1955, I addressed 
a letter to Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which summarizes, 
briefly, the views expressed by Dr. 
Scheele and Dr. Keefer at that time. 
The letter also requested the Secretary 
to review the situation and to advise the 
committee whether the Department 
might feel the need for additional legis- 
lation granting the Department power to 
allocate the vaccine. 

The bill on which the administration 
now has requested action is designed to 
authorize an appropriation of $28 mil- 
lion to assist the States in providing, for a 
limited period, Salk vaccine immuniza- 
tions to children of parents who may not 
be able to pay for the cost of the vaccine. 
In connection with this bill, the admin- 
istration has proposed a voluntary sys- 
tem of allocations and priorities to as- 
sure that the Salk vaccine, during the 
initial scarcity period, will be distributed 
fairly among the several States and will 
go to the children in those age groups 
which are most susceptible to the disease. 
The administration has not sought any 
additional powers to police this system. 

A great deal has been said already by 
spokesmen for the administration, in- 
terested groups, organizations, and 
Members of Congress, with regard to the 
adequacy of a voluntary plan. Many 
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bills have been introduced in Congress to 
give additional powers to the President 
for a limited period of time to deal with 
specific allocation and priority prob- 
lems arising from the present scarcity 
of the Salk vaccine. 

I have introduced H. R. 6207 for the 
purpose of raising the question whether 
permanent legislation is needed grant- 
ing powers to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare through an 
amendment of the biologics control law 
to control, through regulations, in the 
interest of public health, the distribu- 
tion and use of biological products. 

I have particularly in mind that these 
additional powers may be needed in all 
instances where as, in the case of the 
Salk vaccine, rapid mass applications 
are attempted of new biological products. 

In this connection, I further desire to 
raise a question whether there is con- 
tinued justification for differentiation in 
responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment with regard to: first, new biological 
products; two, new drugs; and, three, 
insulin and certain specified antibiotics. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, the State and local gov- 
ernments, the voluntary agencies, the 
pharmaceutical trade, and the medical 
and pharmaceutical professions, and 
last, but not least, the American public 
generally, the new problems created by 
the rapid mass application of new won- 
der drugs as exemplified by recent ex- 
periences with the Salk vaccine. There- 
fore, I have directed the committee staff 
to prepare a series of questions which 
will focus attention on some of the prob- 
lems created by the new phenomenon 
of rapid mass application of new drugs. 

The answers to these questions can- 
not and will not be forthcoming during 
the few days of hearings that this com- 
mittee can hold on the two bills now 
before it. However, the answers to these 
questions should be found at a reason- 
ably early date. 

The best way, in my view, to secure 
reasonable answers, including necessary 
additional Federal legislation, is to con- 
duct an intelligent discussion of these 
questions. In order to promote an early 
start of this discussion, I am making 
the questions public at this time in ad- 
vance of the hearings in the hope that 
all interested groups and individuals will 
give their careful attention to these 
questions. 

In closing, I want to emphasize again 
that in spite of the broad scope of the 
committee's inquiry, there will under no 
circumstances be any delay in taking 
up H. R. 6286, which contains the ad- 
ministration’s proposed authorization of 
$28 million to assist the States in pro- 
viding immunization against poliomyeli- 
tis for children whose parents are unable 
to pay the cost of vaccination. 
BACKGROUND PROBLEMS RELATING TO H. R. 6207 

AND H. R. 6286 

A. Responsibilities of Federal Govern- 
ment under present law: 

First. Under present law, what are the 
responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to new drugs as to 
(a) production and safety; (b) distribu- 
tion; and (c) application and use? 
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Second. Under present law, what are 
the responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to new biological 
products, as to (a) production and 
safety; (b) distribution; and (c) appli- 
cation and use? 

Third. Under present law, what are 
the responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to certain new 
drugs, including insulin, and several spe- 
cifically enumerated antibiotics, as to 
(a) production and safety; (b) distribu- 
tion; and (c) application and use? 

Fourth. What accounts for the dif- 
ference in responsibilities? 

Fifth. Is the difference in responsi- 
bilities justified? 

B. Rapid mass application versus 
gradual individual application: 

Sixth. Are there any public policy 
considerations which distinguish rapid 
mass application of new drugs from 
gradual individual application with re- 
gard to (a) production and safety; (b) 
distribution; and (c) application and 
use? 

Seventh. Do these considerations dif- 
fer according to whether such drugs are 
primarily preventive or curative? 

C. Respective responsibilities: 

Eighth. What are the respective re- 
sponsibilities—legal and other—in con- 
nection with rapid mass applications of 
new drugs—(a) preventive, or (b) cura- 
tive of— 

(A) Governmental agencies—Federal, 
State, and local; 

(B) Voluntary agencies; 

(C) Manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and pharmacists; 

(D) Medical profession—individually 
and collectively; and 

(E) Others? 

Ninth. Are these respective responsi- 
bilities the same in the case of rapid 
mass application and in the case of grad- 
ual individual application of new drugs? 

Tenth. Are present Federal laws ade- 
quate for the discharge of Federal re- 
sponsibilities in connection with rapid 
mass application and gradual individual 
application of new drugs—preventive or 
curative—with regard to (a) production 
and safety; (b) distribution; and (c) 
application and use? 


Alien Property Report of the American 
Legion 36th National Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
make it known to my colleagues and my 
many national-minded constituents the 
stand which the American Legion has 
taken in regard to the return of alien 
property. 

From August 30 through September 2 
of 1954, the American Legion met in the 
city of Washington, D. C., at which time 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
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the American Legion stated as follows, 
and I quote: 

Believing that the American veteran has a 
vested interest in enemy assets seized by the 
United States, and that such assets should 
continue to be devoted to the purpose pro- 
vided by the Veterans’ Claims Act, the Amer- 
ican Legion opposes any effort to return these 
assets to their former owners or their 
governments, 


This resolution as aforementioned was 
approved with no opposing vote whatso- 
ever by the full Legion assembled. Not 
only has the American Legion taken a 
stand in opposition to the return of alien 
property, but also the other numerous 
veterans organizations such as the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and so forth. I 
have noticed in the past few weeks that 
many of my colleagues in the House and 
the Senate have introduced numerous 
bills for the return of this vested prop- 
erty. I believe that we should all be 
cognizant of the stand that our leading 
veterans organizations have taken on 
this particular subject. 


Keenotes 
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HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
should like to include my newspaper 
column, Keenotes, for the week of May 
23, 1955, concerning a visit that a num- 
ber of my colleagues and I had the 
pleasure of making aboard one of our 
aircraft carriers, the U. S. S. Intrepid, off 
the coast of Norfolk, Va., to witness some 
tactical operations. The column fol- 
lows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 

The United States Navy—and God bless 
those who make it great—has a long and 
awe-inspiring tradition of fighting on 
against any and all odds, and of persevering 
no matter what. Its great names, John Paul 
Jones, Oliver Hazard Perry, Dewey, Halsey, 
Lawrence, and the others, are names of men 
who fought on and won, or who went down 
fighting to the end. 

But the Navy has now demonstrated that, 
in addition to knowing how to fight on stub- 
bornly, it has finally learned how to give in. 
Not in battle, of course—never in battle— 
but about this matter of Congresswomen. 

In previous years, invitations to Members 
of Congress to board fighting ships for dem- 
onstration cruises or maneuvers were always 
carefully limited to Congressmen. Women 
Members of Congress frequently are out- 
standing friends of the military services, but 
while the Navy might have appreciated that 
very much in the past, it still made certain 
not to include us in the invitation list for 
congressional cruises. Our protests went un- 
heeded, until this year. 

This year things were different, and a 
group of Congresswomen went along with 
the congressional delegation which boarded 
the U. S. S. Intrepid—a 40,000-ton attack 
aircraft carrier with a flight deck the 
size of three football fields—for a weekend 
glimpse up front of carrier tactics in a task 
force which also included a battleship, four 
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destroyers, and two submarines. We saw, 
among other things, jet aircraft takeoffs and 
landings at sea, a night attack on a subma- 
rine, a drone shoot, gunnery practice by the 
battleship New Jersey, and an underway re- 
plenishment exercise. We saw the men of 
Carrier Air Group 4 fly their F9F-8 Cougar 
and F2H-2 Banshee jet fighters, and AD Sky- 
raider propeller-driven attack planes in a 
series of exercises designed to help protect 
America and keep us safe. I was especially 
lucky to rate an overwater helicopter tour of 
the task force group, a real thrill. 

Enjoyable as all of this was—and indeed 
it was—it was no junket. For it gave us a 
much better realization of the problems of 
the Navy and of Navy personnel, of the needs 
and requirements of the service, of the de- 
mands of modern warfare at sea. We have to 
provide the funds for the Navy; it is impor- 
tant that we know something of the way the 
funds are used. 

Equally important, it gave us a new in- 
sight into the lives of the fine young men 
who risk their lives to protect the lives of all 
the rest of us—who proudly wear their Navy 
uniforms as a badge of courage and of fidel- 
ity to country. 

There is no doubt about the courage of 
today’s Navy. After all, in defying its pre- 
vious superstition—for that’s all we insisted 
it was—against Congresswomen on board, 
the Navy went all the way and took us aboard 
on Friday the 18th. Truly that ship was 
well named the Intrepid. 


Veto of the Postal Pay Bill 
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HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, both 
Houses of Congress, while admitting that 
the cost of living to postal workers had 
risen approximately 10 percent since the 
last salary raise, decided finally that 8.8 
would be the right thing to do. The 
Senate had decided that a 10-percent 
raise was not too much and so voted. 
The House, however, voted 8.2, and the 
conference came back with an agreement 
at 8.8 percent, and both Houses again 
passed the bill, In the debate adminis- 
tration leaders of the House quoted the 
President as saying that he would veto 
anything over 7.6. That was used as an 
argument, but the House refused to be 
put in a straitjacket. 

The administration leaders like Jor 
MARTIN, CHARLES HALLECK, and Ep REES 
were right. The President did veto the 
bill. 

The veto will be sent first to the Sen- 
ate, which was the first body to pass the 
bill and the question will be, “Shall the 
bill be passed, the President’s veto not- 
withstanding?” This must pass by a 
two-thirds vote and the veto will prob- 
ably be sustained. Many Republicans 
who were willing for a 10 percent raise, 
and voted for it, will reverse themselves 
in order to support the President. If 
the veto is sustained in the Senate, the 
matter will not come before the House at 
all, 
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This muddled situation has all been 
caused by the representations made by 
Republican leaders that the President 
would veto the bill if it carried more 
than a raise of 7.6. Having told the 
leaders that this is what he would do, 
these leaders would be out on a political 
limb if the President signed the bill. 

The fact remains that this is a poor 
way to legislate, because carrying this 
policy to the nth degree, the President 
can tell Congress what to do and, if per- 
chance Congress does differently, down 
comes the veto witha slam. Isn't this a 
direct interference with the legislative 
branch? 

If the veto is sustained, the adminis- 
tration will then rush a bill up to a con- 
gressional vote on a bill just as the Pres- 
ident wants it. There is only 13 cents 
per day difference in the bill the Presi- 
dent vetoed and the one he wants. All 
this talk about the difficulty of adminis- 
tering the vetoed bill is bologna hatched 
up by Postmaster General Summerfield. 
He has difficulty in administering the 
present law. 

A bill must be put through—the Re- 
publicans in the next Congress can be 
easily counted if no raise is passed. The 
Republicans will move heaven and earth 
to pass the President’s bill. Watch the 
scramble and see if Iam right. No mat- 
ter what is done, the postal workers will 
remember too much about this situation 
to be very enthusiastic about electing Re- 
publicans. In other words, I think the 
veto, involving only 13 cents per day, was 
a blunder regardless of politics. Can 
any President come within 13 cents of 
arriving at just pay for postal workers? 
No, it was not the 13 cents—it was be- 
cause his leadership had been challenged. 
The President has done so many good 
things that my conclusion in this case is 
that he was poorly advised. He ought 
not to have been so determined—he 
should have permitted Congress to work 
its will. 

As a Republican I have always tried to 
bring about a friendly feeling between 
organized labor and the Republican 
Party, for the reason that I knew labor- 
ers in many sections of the country were 
not too well sold on the Republican 
Party. This veto is not going to make 
this feeling any better, but probably 
worse. The way this matter has been 
maneuvered around, it is doubtful now 
that the Republican Party will get the 
credit for any raise. 

This issue has never been a Democrat 
or a Republican issue—it is an issue of 
justice. These workers are entitled to a 
raise and all sides know it. When there 
was such a trifle involved—13 cents per 
day for 500,000 workers—why was it 
necessary to arouse all this opposition? 
Congressmen, at the earliest solicitation 
of the President, received an increase of 
$20.50 per day, and here we are fighting 
a half-million workers who want 13 cents 
per day more than the President ap- 
proves. That is not the way I would run 
the Republican Party if I had any part 
in directing it. And remember, this ex- 
tra 13 cents does not exceed in the ag- 
gregate enough to cover the full rise in 
the cost of living to these workers. 
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HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday night, after 79 years of in- 
credibly rich and productive life, Mary 
McLeod Bethune died at her home in 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Hers was, indeed, 
a rare spirit, marked by true greatness 
of soul, of wisdom, and of heart. Her 
death is a loss which the whole world 
will feel. 

Life was not easy for Mrs. Bethune, 
although she would be the last person to 
say that it was cruel or unjust. She was 
one of 17 children whose parents had 
been slaves. Yet despite the seemingly 
overwhelming obstacles in her path, she 
has left behind her enduring monuments 
to her greatness that will forever enrich 
the lives of the people of her country and 
will stand as an inspiration to the people 
of the world. 

There is no need here for a detailed 
discussion of her accomplishments. 
They are now a permanent part of our 
national treasure. Suffice it to say that 
we shall forever be in her debt for the 
college she founded and served so long 
and brilliantly, for the organizations 
which she created and served so well, and 
for the inestimable services she per- 
formed for her Government over a period 
of many years. 

Mary McLeod Bethune held degrees 
from 14 colleges and universities. Cuba, 
Haiti, Liberia, and other foreign coun- 
tries decorated her for her work. She 
was the recipient of honors and awards 
too numerous to mention. Certainly no 
one ever deserved them more. 

Mary McLeod Bethune was a woman 
of great courage, infinite faith, profound 
wisdom, and boundless determination. 
No one understood better than she the 
problems of her race and the ideals of 
her country. Without these qualities she 
could never have succeeded; with them 
she could not fail. 

The ultimate tribute that we, the liv- 
ing, can pay to Mary McLeod Bethune is 
to carry on her work and to strive to 
attain her ideals. That is the way she 
would have wanted it. We owe this much 
to her, and we owe it to ourselves. 

Mrs. Bethune was a warm and close 
friend of both my father and my mother, 
and I am sure that her many friends in 
this Congress who perhaps did not read 
my mother’s column of May 20 will ap- 
preciate seeing her tribute to Mrs. 
Bethune. I, therefore, append it to these 
remarks: 


My Day 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


New TORK. —I was distressed to read in 
the newspapers Thursday morning of the 
death of a really great American woman, 
Mary McLeod Bethune. 

Dr. Bethune started life under conditions 
which must have made her education seem 
almost impossible, but both she and her par- 
ents had a great desire for her to gain knowl- 
edge and they seized on every opportunity. 
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And the opportunities came, as they so 
often do, when people are ready to use them. 

The newspapers were full of stories of how 
she led her remarkable life. Beginning with 
a dollar and a half she built a Negro college 
in Florida. She fought for the rights of her 
people but never with resentment or bitter- 
ness, and she taught both her own people 
and her white fellow Americans many a val- 
uable lesson. 

I always liked the story of how once a 
patronizing pullman-car conductor, asking 
her for her ticket, said: “Auntie, give me 
your ticket.” She let him repeat it twice. 
Then, looking up sweetly, she said: “Which 
of my sister’s sons are you?” This was a way 
of turning the tables on a gentleman, which 
was far more effective than any amount of 
anger would have been. 

She had a deep religious faith, and religion 
was not academic with her. It was both a 
weapon and a shield. She has told me very 
simply how time after time she has prayed 
for things, never for herself, but she always 
believed that if they were good things the 
Lord would hear her prayer. And there 
must have been many, many times when 
people were moved to answer her needs 
just because of this faith. She helped her- 
self and the Lord helped her. 

I knew Dr. Bethune best, of course, in the 
years when she worked for the National 
Youth Administration and she did good and 
courageous work for the young people of 
her race in a difficult period. But I have 
kept in touch with her all through the 
years and I will miss her very much, for I 
valued her wisdom and her goodness. 

I would like to be at her funeral but I 
doubt if that will be possible. I have many 
commitments that would mean disappoint- 
ment to various causes, which I think Dr. 
Bethune would be the first to feel should 
come before one’s personal desires. Never- 
theless, I will cherish the spirit she lived by 
and try to promote the causes that she be- 
lieved in, in loving memory of a very won- 
derful life, 


Commissioner Slusser Answers National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the address of Hon. Charles E. Slusser, 
Commissioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, on May 17, 1955, at the 
annual conference in Galveston, Tex., of 
the southwestern regional conference 
of the National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, as follows: 

Having said that I want public housing 
to be a local enterprise, I must tell you that 
there are also occasions when the Public 
Housing Commissioner intends to exercise 
his prerogative to speak for all of you with- 
out sideline coaching or prompting. When 
this program is unjustly attacked, I in- 
tend to take the first public opportunity to 
answer. 

To clear up any doubts that might exist 
in any minds, my remarks are occasioned by 
an editorial put out by the Washington of- 
fice of the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards in their May 2 publication, 
Headlines, and signed by their president, 
Henry G. Waltemade. 

Less than a year ago I spoke in Phila- 
delphia at NAHRO's annual national con- 
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vention. I discussed then the almost fanat- 
ical campaign directed against public hous- 
ing by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, of which I am a member. I 
said I would not let distortion and fraud go 
unchallenged. Evidently NAREB does not 
take me at my word, because this newest 
editorial shows neither regard for facts nor 
an intelligent understanding of the pro- 
gram. There are methods of supporting a 
cause or a system. You can lead with the 
truth or you can mislead with unsupporta- 
ble propaganda. 

Valid, constructive criticism should never 
be rejected. But we have not had this from 
NAREB. Instead, behind a thin veneer of 
respectability, we have had the unlikeliest 
set of conclusions that were ever based on 
not wishful, but willful thinking. 

I am not unaware that these offensives 
begin at the time our Congress considers 
new housing legislation. So be it. Let us 
examine the previously mentioned May 2, 
1955, editorial. 

First, they ask, Does public housing take 
care of the needy?” Their answer is “Hardly 
ever. In Washington, D. C., the model of 
Federal experimentation, a study showed 
that only 47 of more than 4,000 families 
receiving welfare aid were permitted in pub- 
lic housing.“ The propaganda went on from 
there, but what are the facts? They need 
to be brought out. 

NAREB tells you that there are only 47 
Washington, D. C., families receiving relief 
being benefited by public housing. There 
are 399 such families in Washington’s pub- 
lic housing. A dime local phone call to the 
National Capital Housing Authority would 
have established the facts. NAREB's Wash- 
ington office could spare it. 

I give NAREB its poor choice. It has used 
either faked or negligent statistics. In 
either case, it owes an abject apology to 
the National Capital Housing Authority, in 
particular and the public housing move- 
ment in general, and I for one haven't the 
time to wait for it. 

There are more than faked statistics in 
this matter. Washington, D. C.’s welfare 
loan wasn’t picked at random as an illustra- 
tive case. It was used in this instance be- 
cause it is among the lowest in the country. 
Washington has only eight-tenths of a per- 
son out of a thousand on relief, while the 
national average is six and a half persons 
out of a thousand. Not satisfied to use an 
extreme case that completely distorts the 
national situation, the writer of this Wash- 
ington, D. C., editorial had to give false 
figures, exaggerated by more than eight 
times. 


In this same editorial of May 2, 1955, 
NAREB charges that “the mayor of Detroit 
was refused information by the public hous- 
ing authority in his city.” I have had the 
honor of knowing Mayor Cobo. In addi- 
tion, I know something, as Public Hous- 
ing Commissioner, of the operation of public 
housing in that city and the State of Mich- 
igan, which requires all public housing au- 
thorities, or commissions as they are re- 
ferred to there, to operate directly under 
the control of the city government. Given 
that as a fact, how could any public hous- 
ing commission in Michigan refuse informa- 
tion to its mayor, let alone the Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission, refuse Mayor Cobo? 

Not content with the obvious falsity of 
this charge by NAREB, I have had my office 
contact that of Mayor Cobo, with regard to 
this statement. He authorized us to deny 
its veracity and to state that the Detroit 
Housing Commission has at no time denied 
him information, but quite the contrary, 
has always supplied it. On what figment of 
imagination NAREB has based this charge, 
I do not know. I do know, and Mayor Cobo 
knows, that it is false. 

Like many national organizations, NAREB 
meets annually, and for the most part, much 
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good accrues to the realtor and the real- 
estate industry from the interchange of 
ideas at these meetings. But unfortunately, 
through the years, public housing has be- 
come the whipping boy at these annual af- 
fairs. We run the gauntlet. 

Periodically, all the old housing bogies are 
dragged out by NAREB for public display— 
the old chestnuts are refurbished. 

Eight years ago NAREB was saying that 
public housing was a “fascistic, commu- 
nistic, socialistic doctrine.” Public housing, 
they said then, “is a danger to freedom, a 
danger to home ownership, and a danger to 
our form of government.” In 1947, a NAREB 
spokesman told a Senate committee that 
public housing could destroy the country’s 
entire private housing industry. 

They have kept it up. Last year NAREB 
alleged from Washington, D. C., that public 
housing failed to house needy families; it 
was a special privilege and a political racket; 
it was a Russian custom; it herded families 
together into ghettos, and it is an unfair 
burden on homeowners. 

In 1955, NAREB’s tune is largely the same. 
The lyrics are but little different in the May 
2 editorial. They said this year that public 
housing is a form of mental sickness. It 
does not eliminate crime and delinquency. 
It is not public. Who wants it? And has it 
done any good? 

The passage of time has not had any visi- 
ble effect on NAREB's public housing views. 

Not much. NAREB asked the hackneyed 
question: “Does public housing take care 
of the needy?” Earlier in my remarks we 
examined their statement concerning the 
National Capital Housing Authority. What 
is the national picture? 

Our records show that during the first half 
of 1954, the recheck of over 142,000 families 
living in low-rent public housing showed an 
average annual income of $1,852 after al- 
lowable exemptions. For families admitted 
during that time, the figure was $1,810. We 
have no data yet on rechecks for the rest of 
1954, but the 30,000 families moving in dur- 
ing October, November, and December 1954 
had average annual incomes of only $1,803 
after exemptions, $7 less than those admit- 
ted in the first half of the year. 

These families then were existing on an 
income of $150 a month. I say they needed 
help from public housing. Further, 30 per- 
cent of the families admitted during the 
last quarter of 1954 were receiving public or 
private relief or some form of public benefit. 

What is NAREB’s definition of need? 
What are they doing about it? Beyond pious 
platitudes, have they any practical solu- 
tion for getting these people out of slums 
into decent, livable housing? 

Take a long look at NAREB’s oft-repeated 
assertion that public housing means the 
extinction of the private home-building in- 
dustry. A look at the figures leads me to 
question the plaintive note in the May 2 
tirade, “Public housing strikes down a large 
element of the construction industry, always 
a main source of investment and jobs.” 

What is the record? 

The housing census of 1950 showed there 
were 46 million dwelling units in the United 
States, a net gain since 1940 of almost 9 
million units. Of the total number, 39 mil- 
lion were classified by the census as nonfarm 
units, with the balance classified as rural 
farm dwellings. 

A large part of the increase in nonfarm 
housing was accounted for by 5.7 million 
new units constructed between 1940 and 
1950. 

How many federally aided low-rent public 
housing units were started in that decade? 
About 150,000. Who's being shoved into 
oblivion? 

Now, let's take a look at housing starts 
for the past 5 years. 

Private enterprise started construction on 
almost 6 million dwelling units in that 
period. 
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Local housing authorities started con- 
struction on a total of 204,000 low-rent units. 

Elementary arithmetic will show low-rent 
public housing accounted for just about 3 
percent of the total nonfarm housing starts. 
If this 3 percent is scaring 97 percent, it is 
the wonder of the age. The only people 
we're really scaring are the slum landlords, 

Obviously, public housing is neither throt- 
tling private enterprise, nor dooming the pri- 
vate building industry to extinction—a 
charge trumpeted by NAREB. 

NAREB's Washington editorial also asked 
“Does public housing eliminate crime and 
delinquency?” And it answered, “All the 
news we get is that both are on the increase 
everywhere in our cities, regardless of public 
housing.” 

Public housing will not solve every prob- 
lem oi the current age. Just as the police 
departments, the fire departments, and the 
welfare departments of your cities do not 
eliminate crime, fire, and disease entirely. 
But without any of these municipal agen- 
cies, you can conjecture with horror the 
state we would be in. We have not elim- 
inated crime and juvenile delinquency, 
either, but we have bettered the record that 
was in existence before us. Certainly, there 
is less crime and juvenile delinquency in 
our projects than there were in the slums 
that we replaced. 

There is also another side to the problem. 

As you know, the Congress has been de- 
voting considerable attention to the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee selected 
a subcommittee to investigate juvenile de- 
linquency in the United States. Earlier this 
year the committee released an interim re- 
port on its findings. I believe you will find 
the following of interest: “Although physi- 
cally deteriorated and socially disorganized 
neighborhoods, usually termed slum areas 
contributed disproportionately to the delin- 
quency caseloads of police and juvenile 
courts, economically well-to-do communities 
also produce many juvenile delinquents, As 
a matter of fact, certain forms of delinquent 
conduct appear more prevalent in the latter 
type of neighborhoods.” It is not just our 
problem. 

Publie housing is not the sole panacea 
for the Nation’s social and economic needs. 
But as a businessman, a realtor, a former 
mayor of a good-sized city, I cam assure you 
that public housing is good business, both 
socially and economically. 

You are all too familiar with the pros and 
cons of federally aided low-rent public hous- 
ing for me to repeat them. You live with 
them 7 days a week. I only wish that those 
who seek to discredit and destroy public 
housing could spend a week, or at least a 
day, in a slum house. Or to spare them 
this mild horror, let them merely tour a 
slum area on a hot summer day. They'll 
find out soon enough whether families want 
to escape from their slum hovels into the 
decent public housing that NAREB has 
tagged a ghetto and the cornerstone of the 
socialistic state. 

NAREB has tried through the years to 
make public housing a synonym for social- 
ism, for communism, for something un- 
American. Tell me, is it un-American to 
want to live in decent homes? Do we force 
families from slums into clean, bright ac- 
commodations at rents within their means? 
Do we hold them in public housing against 
their will? I know of no pressure—political 
or otherwise—which binds an American 
family to a low-rent lease. 

Basically, Americans of low income are the 
same as you and I. We all seek constantly 
to improve our station in life. We can go 
as high as our opportunities and our abili- 
ties permit us. That’s the American way. 
We all want a decent home for our families. 

By the way, the title of NAREB’s editorial 
was Let's Stop It Now.“ I agree whole- 
heartedly. 
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Roger Lowell Putnam—Advertising Club 
of Springfield, Mass., Honors Outstand- 
ing Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Wil- 
liam Pynchon medal is an award given 
by the Springfield Advertising Club to a 
Springfield citizen for distinguished serv- 
ice to his city. It is the most coveted of 
civic awards. I am happy to inform the 
Congress that this year’s presentation 
went to one who is familiar to many 
Members of this House, Roger Lowell 
Putnam. 

The Springfield Advertising Club is to 
be congratulated on its choice. There 
are few men who have served the city 
of Springfield, Mass., more conspicuously 
than Mr. Putnam. He has been a “good 
citizen” in the very best tradition of 
those words. Whether in peace or in 
war, he has answered the call of his Na- 
tion and his community. And no mat- 
ter what level in which he served, he 
has given outstanding, noteworthy serv- 
ice. In a life that has been crammed 
with private executive functions, he has 
nonetheless found much time to devote 
to the public good. Indeed he has been 
and is an inspiring example not alone 
to his own city but to the Nation. The 
father of five children, a graduate magna 
cum laude from Harvard, studied at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
honorary degrees from Boston College 
and St. Anselm’s College; vice president, 
president, and chairman of the board of 
Package Machinery Co.; director of Van 
Norman Co., American Bosch Corp., 
Third National Bank & Trust Co., Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce, New Eng- 
land Council; sole trustee, Lowell Ob- 
servatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; member of 
American Astronomical Association, 
Petersham, Mass., Memorial Library, 
Springfield, Mass., Library Association, 
Commission on Fine Arts and Music, As- 
tronomical Society of the Pacific, Har- 
vard Club of Boston and New York, Col- 
ony Club of Springfield, Delta Psi—all of 
these give testimony to his success in 
education and in business. Further 
achievements in behalf of his Nation and 
community are detailed in his service as 
an ensign and lieutenant, United States 
Navy in World War I; lieutenant com- 
mander, United States Naval Reserve, 
1943; research and development on staff 
of Admiral Kirk, Deputy Director of 
Office of Contract Settlement, 1944-46; 
Economic Stabilization Administrator, 
1952; and mayor of Springfield, Mass., 
1937-41 the first three-time mayor up 
to that time in the history of the city. 

Roger Lowell Putnam received the 
William Pynchon Medal at the annual 
award dinner of the Advertising Club 
of Springfield on last Tuesday, May 17, 
1955. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an editorial titled 
“Pynchon Medal Award” that appeared 
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in the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News 
on May 18, 1955. 
PyNcHON MEDAL AWARD 


Roger Lowell Putnam last night became 
the 80th person to receive the William Pyn- 
chon Medal, awarded by the Springfield Ad- 
vertising Club for distinguished service to 
the city. 

The award, named for the founder of 
Springfield, was given to Mr. Putnam, a 
former mayor and chairman of the board of 
the Package Machinery Co., of East Long- 
meadow, for “his outstanding contributions 
in the field of humanics which have been 
dedicated to the betterment of mankind, for 
his voluntary acceptance of duty in local, 
national, and international affairs, his busi- 
ness and personal integrity, and his devotion 
to responsibilities, which have been reflected 
in higher standards of human values in the 
civic, industrial, and community life of the 
Springfield area.” 

Adm. Alan G. Kirk, former Ambassador to 
Russia, spoke at the dinner and lauded Mr. 
Putnam who served on Kirk’s staff during 
two world wars. 

There are many in Springfield who can 
testify to Mr. Putnam's ability and intelli- 
gence, who can cite his achievements, and 
can do honor to his devotion to public causes. 
However, we are pleased when the judgment 
of our community is endorsed by someone 
from another field of service who recognized 
Mr. Putnam’s worth. 

Mr. Putnam is honored with the Pynchon 
Medal, and he adds honor to the award as 
he joins the roll of distinguished citizens 
who have served Springfield well. 


Keep the Record Straight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in offering for the Rrecorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Thursday, May 19, 
1955, issue of the Missouri Cash-Book, 
of Jackson, Mo., I would call attention 
to the fact that it appears that the Farm 
Bureau, through its Farm Bureau News, 
appears to be following the policy set by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson in his 
apparent efforts to widen the breech be- 
tween consumer and farm groups, is de- 
liberately, purposefully, and maliciously 
misquoting the record. 

In this particular instance I am re- 
ferring to the misquoting of the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the Honorable HAR- 
oLD D. Cooter, of North Carolina, who 
has been misquoted by those who would 
attempt to leave the impression that 
Representative Cootey has said that Mr. 
Walter Reuther made the best speech 
that he had ever heard given before the 
House Committee on Agriculture, and 
the same people would, also by their 
misquotations attempt to leave the im- 
pression that Chairman Coorey had said 
that Mr. Reuther had presented the 
farmers case better than it had been pre- 
sented by any witness who had appeared 
before his committee. The Farm Bureau 
News, according to the reprint of its ar- 
ticle in the Kansas City Daily Drovers 
Telegram, apparently has dealt in the 
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use of the superlative to leave the im- 
pression that Chairman CooLry was dis- 
crediting the testimony of many out- 
standing farm leaders who have ap- 
peared before his committee. 

In my opinion nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. I attended the 
hearing at which Mr. Reuther testified, 
and I have been present at many other 
hearings during the time I have been a 
Member of Congress and during which 
I have been privileged to serve on this 
great committee which is working so 
hard in the face of dogged, determined 
and persistent opposition of the present 
Secretary of Agriculture. It was my 
first time to ever see, meet, or hear Mr. 
Reuther, and I must confess that before 
he began I was skeptical of any contribu- 
tion which might be made by the presi- 
dent of any group of organized labor, 
even if he did represent an estimated 6 
million members, all of whom naturally 
are consumers of farm products. 

Following his talk I said that I con- 
curred with the statement of Chairman 
Cool that Mr. Reuther had made 
one—and I repeat, one—of the best 
speeches dealing with the problems of 
agriculture that I had heard. Likewise, 
Chairman Coorxx did not say that Mr. 
Reuther had presented the farmers’ case 
better or more effectively than it had 
been presented by any farm leader. 
What he did say, and I quote from the 
hearings, which I believe were correctly 
reported: 

We have had many farm leaders in this 
committee during the 20 years that I have 
served here on this committee and I want 
to say that not one of them has surpassed 
you in the presentation of the farmers’ cause. 


To those who have been critical of our 
chairman for inviting representatives of 
consumers groups to appear before our 
committee to discuss the proposed 
changes in the farm bill to restore 90 per- 
cent of parity to support prices on basic 
commodities, which has now been ap- 
proved in the House, I would only remind 
them that every person in this Nation is 
affected either directly or indirectly by 
the prosperity of agriculture and the mil- 
lions of farm families who derive their 
livelihood from the soil. Those con- 
sumers who have been led to believe that 
the high prices they are having to pay 
for food and fiber are caused by the 
fixed fair support prices which have been 
accorded the basic commodities, need to 
learn the truth. One of the best ways 
for them to get the true picture is to at- 
tend and participate in the hearings on 
legislation of this type. This is the op- 
portune time to correct the wrong im- 
pressions they may have gained from 
reading propaganda put out by those 
who contend that they represent agri- 
culture, but who at this very hour are 
attempting to destroy the agricultural 
program which we have been attempting 
to build for years. 

It is for this reason that I commend 
to my colleagues for reading the editorial 
below, which was written by my good 
friend, Mr. C. C. Oliver, a contributing 
editor of the Cash-Book: 


MAYBE THEY REMEMBERED 


In last week's issue of our Farm Bureau 
News, there was a reprint in its editorial 
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column from the Kansas City Daily Drovers 
Telegram in which Congressman HAROLD 
Cooter, chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, was taken to task because 
he praised a talk made before his committee 
by Walter Reuther, head of the CIO, in behalf 
or farmers. 

The article was headed “A Scratching of 
Backs?” Since our experience has been that 
the Farm Bureau News prints only opinions 
that meet with its editors’ opinions, we as- 
sume that it agrees wholeheartedly with the 
article reproduced from the Drovers Tele- 
gram. 

The D, T. says the thing that gave it a jolt 
(and we presume jolted the F. B. News) was 
Mr. Coo.ry’s statement that Mr. Reuther 
“actually made the best farm speech that 
I have heard in our committee room during 
the entire 20 years that I have served on 
the House Committee on Agriculture.” 

What is there in or about a statement 
like that to give the Drovers Telegram and 
in turn the Farm Bureau News, a jolt? Do 
they think Mr. Cootry wasn’t telling the 
truth or do they think he’s just a poor 
judge of speeches on farming? If it’s the 
latter view they take, we'd like to inform 
them that Mr. Coorr wasn’t alone in his 
appraisal of the speech as the best that he'd 
ever heard. Our Congressman from this dis- 
trict, PauL C. Jones, wrote in his newsletter 
to the papers of this district, the first of 
last March, saying: 

“One of the most impressive witnesses 
who has ever appeared before the House 
Committee on Agriculture which is pres- 
ently considering a proposal to restore the 
90 percent price-support program, was CIO 
President Walter Reuther, whose opening 
statement was that while he was not ap- 
pearing as an authority on farm problems 
nor as an expert on farm policies, that 
speaking on behalf of the 6 million mem- 
bers of the CIO, he wanted to make it clear 
that ‘American farmers who are making a 
tremendous contribution to the well-being 
and the economic progress of our great 
country ought to be given the kind of sup- 
port and consideration that will enable farm 
families to get that measure of economic 
justice that parity reflects.’ 

“At the conclusion of Mr. Reuther’s state- 
ment, made from notes and lasting about 45 
minutes, I believe that without exception 
and regardless of politics or philosophy, the 
members of the committee concurred with 
Chairman Cooter when he stated that in 
his opinion, Mr. Reuther had made one of 
the best speeches he had ever heard, and 
added, ‘We have had many farm leaders 
in this committee during the 20 years that I 
have served here on this committee and I 
want to say that not one of them has sur- 
passed you in the presentation of the farm- 
er's cause’.” 

This appraisal and statement of Congress- 
man JONES would seem to warrant the opin- 
ion that Chairman Coorxx expressed follow- 
ing Mr. Reuther’s talk. 

But quoting the D. T. further as reprinted 
in the Farm Bureau News it says: “But to 
say in effect that an outsider has been able 
to present the farmer's case more effectively 
than the farmer himself, Obviously is to do 
an injustice to a great many intelligent 
farmers and conscientious farm leaders.” 

Where's the injustice? If we're trying to 
do a job and a fellow comes along who can do 
better than we can at it, we'd welcome his 
help instead of considering that he was doing 
us an injustice. 

Doubtless Chairman CooLEY, Mr. Jones 
and other members of the committee have 
heard many intelligent farmers and con- 
sclentious farm leaders. But they might 
have been like Allen Kline, former national 
president of the organization, and H. E. 
Slusher, present president of the Missouri 
Farm Bureau, neither of whom in our opin- 
ion represent the rank and file of our mem- 
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bership. We've read some of their speeches 
and heard them talk and when they'd get 
in stride and go to talking to us about losing 
our freedom and security if we voted con- 
trols on our major crops and got as much 
as 90 percent of parity on them, it always 
seemed to us like they were long on verbiage 
and short on meat. 

Maybe Mr. Cooney, Jones, and the rest 
of the Committee on Agriculture recalled 
their kind of speeches when they were pass- 
ing judgment on Mr. Reuther's talk, 


Germany and the United States Are 
Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following excerpts from my remarks 
at the annual Founder's Day dinner of 
the Steuben Society of America at the 
Hotel Statler, New York, Saturday night, 
May 21: 


The problem of the status of Germany to- 
day and its relations with the United States 
is of the deepest concern not only to mem- 
bers of the Steuben Society but to all Amer- 
icans, 

It is now 10 years since World War II. 
10 years that have been as fateful for man- 
kind as any decade in history. Ten years 
ago hopes for permanent peace were high. 
We have seen those hopes fade as the Com- 
munists made clear their intention to domi- 
nate the world. We have seen the advent 
of the atomic age, with its awesome poten- 
tialities for good or evil. We have seen 
whole societies in flux, as colonial regimes 
have yielded to pressure, and new states have 
been launched to fend for themselves. As 
the conquest of time and space has assumed 
fantastic proportions, we know, with a sense 
of utter finality, that geographic isolation 
is impossible. Thus we have seen our own 
America emerge as the acknowledged leader 
of the free world. 

During this entire period a crucial prob- 
lem in American foreign policy has been the 
problem of Germany. I might almost say 
the crucial problem—for the trained man- 
power and the huge industrial complex of 
Germany represent the greatest prize in the 
deadly game originated by the men in the 
Kremlin. In short, the future of Germany 
and of America are inextricably linked. 

Once Soviet intentions toward Germany 
became clear, our present German policy be- 
gan to evolve. In his famous speech in 
Stuttgart in 1946, Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes declared that America would help 
Germany toward economic recovery and po- 
litical stability. 

We merged our occupation zone with that 
of the British, and when the Marshall plan 
was inaugurated we made help available to 
Germany in liberal amounts. That aid 
sparked the remarkable economic recovery of 
Germany, a recovery that has aroused the 
admiration of the world. Under Allied aus- 
pices, a constitution for a democratic Fed- 
eral Government of Germany was drawn up, 
and that Government was launched in 1949, 
A few months before, our airlift had called 
the Soviet bluff designed to push freedom out 
of West Berlin. Then came the complex ne- 
gotiations for the rearmament of Germany. 
They were rendered more urgent by the bold 
Communist attempt to seize South Korea, 
the lesson of which for Germany was all too 
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clear. The current of pessimism which 
swept the free world at the defeat of the 
European Defense Community was fortu- 
nately replaced by the thrill of hope when 
the Western European Union became a re- 
ality. The salient fact, however, is that 
today, 10 years after the end of the war, 
Germany stands again a sovereign state, 
with democratic political parties, institu- 
tions, courts, and press. 

This reforging of the bonds of German- 
American friendship is not solely a product 
of power politics. It did not arise simply 
because Russia covets Germany and we op- 
pose Russia. Nor is it completely the result 
of our desire to keep German economic 
strength on our side, important as that 
factor may be. It is also a recognition of 
the intrinsic virtues of the German peo- 
ple, of their energy and their dedication. 
Above all, it is an appreciation of the effort 
by which Germany pulled itself up from 
the depths. Such a people obviously can- 
not be treated as a cipher in international 
politics; they cannot be a purely agricultural 
people; they cannot be left powerless, tempt- 
ing prey to Soviet rapacity. 

On the surface, then, our policy in Ger- 
many has been a success. But beneath the 
surface are many boiling tensions which may 
yet defeat the policies on which we have la- 
bored so long. Occasionally it seems that we 
are in danger of converting those policies 
into ends in themselves, and thus of losing 
the advantages in Germany and Europe 
which we now hold. 

Lest this all seem cryptic, let me hasten 
to specify. It is no secret, for example, that 
not only the French but the other nations 
of continental Europe as well are lukewarm 
on German rearmament. They have ac- 
cepted the idea, but only in the context of a 
complicated set of alliances in which we are 
the dominating partner. This attitude, per- 
haps, is only to be expected, in view of the 
long memories which war often breeds. 

But the interesting thing is that consid- 
erable numbers of Germans and anti-Com- 
munist Germans at that, likewise oppose re- 
armament. Some oppose it because they 
fear renascent militarism. But even more 
widely held is the conviction that final aline- 
ment with the Western bloc through re- 
armament closes the door on reunification 
of Germany for as long as those of us alive 
today can reasonably foresee. 

What a trump card this situation gives to 
Soviet diplomacy. The Soviets have always 
had it in their power, of course, to bring 
about German unification. But they have 
always balked at genuinely free elections. 
Their ill-concealed desire to communize all 
of Germany has caused them to forfeit this 
diplomatic advantage. Not only would the 
Western Allies not accept unification of Ger- 
many on Communist terms, but Germany 
would not accept it either. 

Now the Soviet Union is seeking to turn 
to central Europe the face of sweet reason- 
ableness. After 10 years of blocking an 
Austrian treaty, it has suddenly agreed to 
conditions on which the West had not been 
able to win acceptance for years. The Rus- 
sians have agreed to withdraw all troops. 
Austria, on its part, is not to join any mili- 
tary alliance, or permit military bases on its 
territory, and is to ask a guarantee from the 
Big Four against any future attempt by Ger- 
many at anschluss, or union. This week the 
bells of St. Stephen’s in Vienna pealed out 
the glad news of Austria’s freedom. 

It is apparent, however, that the real 
object of this not too subtle maneuver is 
Germany. The Russians are quite plainly 
saying to Germany: Withdraw from the 
Western alliance, do not proceed with re- 
armament, accept the status of neutrality, 
and we will see to it that you are happily 
reunited with your 18 million brethren in 
the East. In the offing are hints of increased 
trade with Eastern Europe. It is easy to 
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see why this argument should make a pow- 
erful appeal to German opinion. It is 
equally easy to see why it should appeal to 
European opinion outside of Germany, which 
is only reluctantly reconciled to the idea of 
German rearmament. At one stroke the 
Russians have contrived to put pressure on 
the Western system of alliances and on the 
Adenauer government which supports them. 

The Russian object still remains the same: 
to draw a “neutralized” Germany into the 
Communist orbit. This she intends to do 
by retaining her hold on Germany's enslaved 
neighbors in Eastern Europe, and by biding 
her time for the day when she can swing 
another Molotov-Ribbentrop pact with a 
remilitarized Germany. 

Far be it from me to suggest that the 
Bonn Republic is about to leap into the arms 
of Moscow. The people of West Germany 
know that the United States is their proven 
friend. They do not look inward, but out- 
ward to a united Europe, and to a Western 
Union that spans the Atlantic. But they 
would be less than human if they were not 
sorely tempted by a Soviet offer of the char- 
acter I have described. 

This situation presents the United States 
with both a trial and an opportunity. I am 
afraid that if our policy becomes encased in 
rigid formulae, we are in for a time of trial. 
It is all well and good to insist that we favor 
German unity, as our State Department has 
done repeatedly; but this insistence must 
be coupled with a thorough examination of 
the means to achieve it. It is in Just such 
an examination that our opportunity lies, 
for it may be possible, in cooperation with 
West Germany, to arrive at a solution for the 
problem of reunification that the Russians. 
must either honor, or lose permanently the 
advantage of the diplomatic trump they now 
hold. What is required is some imagina- 
tion, and an ability to take a long, clear 
look at our German policy, a look marked 
by detachment and devotion to the national 
interest, and uncluttered by political slogans. 
I cannot believe that our country lacks 
either the brains or the courage to do this. 

Having said all this, it is with some trepi- 
dation that I offer a few of my own thoughts 
on this subject. It seems to me that per- 
haps one fruitful approach would be to do 
something like this: Let the President tell 
Western Europe in the clearest terms that 
Germany is being rearmed because Russia 
has left the West no alternative; that, how- 
ever, if Western Europe will agree, and if 
Russia will withdraw to her historic borders, 
we would welcome a Germany that is uni- 
fied in freedom, and a liberated Eastern 
Europe, all without the capacity to make 
aggressive war, but with their security 
guaranteed by the United Nations. I think 
that in this manner we would give a crystal- 
clear demonstration to those people of West- 
ern Europe who genuinely fear German re- 
armament that we are not ruthlessly over- 
riding their point of view. At the same 
time, by dropping our insistence that Ger- 
many adhere to the Western bloc for military 
purposes, we might force Russia to consent 
to the unification of Germany under what, 
in the last analysis, would be Western aus- 
pices for every purpose other than military. 
Certainly if Russia refused her consent, on 
these terms, her diplomatic position in Ger- 
many would suffer a heavy blow. She could 
Do longer pose as the champion of German 

But I feel this proposal can be pushed 
even further. It seems to me that a logical 
solution for Eastern Europe is at least a par- 
tial internationalization along the lines now 
being pursued in the western part of the 
Continent. Countries such as Poland, the 
Baltic States, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria might be free and in- 
dependent, but linked in a Central and 
Eastern European community based on a 
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respect for human rights. Who knows? 
Perhaps one day the Eastern European and 
the Western European federations could be 
merged in a real United Europe. And 
could not the vision of Charlemagne and the 
dream of Dante then become a reality? 

Under such a proposal, the advantages that. 
might accrue to Germany are considerable. 
The prospects for peace would be vastly 
greater. The partial internationalization of 
Eastern Europe offers a constructive oppor- 
tunity for a just settlement, with German 
concurrence, of the trans-Oder-Neisse ter- 
ritory now administered by Poland. While 
no longer a member of the Western military 
alliance, Germany would not be required 
to forego membership in the European Coal 
and Steel Community, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, the Coun- 
cil of Europe, even of a transatlantic eco- 
nomic and political NATO, nor of the United 
Nations. Germany would lack arms, but she 
would be free to form economie, political, and 
social ties with whom she wished—and I 
think she would wish them mainly with the 
West. Lying in the heart of Europe, she 
would be the natural center of trade within 
the Continent. Her mighty economy would 
be devoted toward peace, not war. I refuse 
to believe that Germany can find greatness 
only in militarism, or that the prospect of 
using her economic might to benefit the Free 
World in peacetime trade and aid does not 
hold out a higher inspiration to her people. 

For ourselves and our NATO allies, the 
advantages of such a proposal are equally 
obvious. The worst sources of tension in 
Europe would be eliminated. True, Russia 
herself would still be our antagonist in the 
cold war. But NATO could and should con- 
tinue its policy of strength. Certainly the 
NATO position would not be worsened by 
relinquishing 12 hypothetical German di- 
visions for 60-plus existing satellite divi- 
sions. And if Russia means anything by her 
current disarmament gestures, progressive 
disarmament on both sides can go hand in 
hand with a European settlement. 

Now I know that to expect Soviet Russia 
to withdraw to her historic borders is ex- 
pecting a great deal, and it is easily con- 
ceivable that she would turn such a propo- 
sition down flat. But that should not deter 
us from trying, particularly at a time when 
signs of Soviet stress are beginning to show. 
If the Soviet Union, offered a meaningful 
guaranty of her security in Europe, chooses 
to stand before the world as the force pre- 
venting German unification, as the force im- 
prisoning the satellites, as the force block- 
ing the formation of a European federation 
dedicated to peace, then let her so stand. 
We rt least will have done our share. 

Now obviously I do not have the temerity 
to suggest that these proposals with respect 
to Germany and Central Europe are the only 
proposals, or the best proposals, or anything 
of the sort. I merely offer them because I 
am concerned, as I believe you are concerned, 
with the way our policy toward Germany. 
seems to be stuck on dead center. 

I think American policy toward Germany 
needs to assume a more affirmative character. 
We must not allow ourselves to be led by 
events. Rather, we must advance positive, 
constructive suggestions looking to the solu- 
tion of this problem. To remain complacent 
is to court disaster. 

When the Four Powers meet “at the sum- 
mit“ this summer, it would be well if the 
West had something positive to talk about. 
For unless we do, a massive Soviet propa- 
ganda victory is in prospect. 

In the 10 years since the cessation of hos- 
tilities, American policy toward Germany, 
and indeed Germany itself, have come full 
circle. At first our policy was stern, specifi- 
cally designed to destroy Germany’s military 
power. The aggressive pursuit by the Soviet 
Union of its goal of world communism forced 
a reconsideration of our aims and methods, 
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a reconsideration which led to their thor- 
ough overhaul. 

But it was not only the activities of the 
Communists which forced this reconsidera- 
tion. It was the growing realization, as well, 
that the spirit of Germany was not the spirit 
of Adolf Hitler, but rather the spirit of 
Goethe, of Schiller, of Beethoven. It was 
inspired by the manner in which Germany 
set to work to erect a new, democratic struc- 
ture, on the ruins of the old. 

On its part Germany, at the end of the war, 
was stunned and apathetic. But the will to 
live and grow was strong. Apathy was put 
aside, and by a great national effort, Ger- 
many lifted herself by her own bootstraps, 
restored her once flourishing economy, and 
earned the respect of the nations. Once 
again, she resumed her rightful place in 
world affairs. 

Today Germany is our trusted friend. She 
looks to us to help her solve the economic 
and political problems with which she is 
still beset. We see her as our ally, working 
toward a peaceful world. It is to the mutual 
advantage of both nations that this happy 
relationship should continue. 

In my home city of Milwaukee, a statue of 
Baron von Steuben stands near that of 
George Washington. It is fitting that these 
two heroes of freedom should thus be linked. 
Let the spirit of freedom which both men 
exemplify light the way for Germany and 
America, each united in freedom, to stand 
together against the despotism that 
threatens to engulf us. 


Radioactive Fallout in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, as ap- 
prehension over radioactive fallout has 
been running rife since the AEC au- 
thorized publication of a typical dia- 
gram and description of so-called fall- 
dut patterns, I have thought it might 
contribute to a completely sobering ef- 
fect if an article were to be prepared, 
officially, which would relate the actual 
Tacts concerning quantities of radioac- 
tive fallout that had occurred in the 
United States since our country and the 
U. S. S. R. started testing atomic weap- 
ons. Now appears the article following, 
which was prepared for the weekly pub- 
lication of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science entitled 
“Science” of May 13, 1955, by two emi- 
nent staff members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. I presume this is official 
enough to qualify, although for the lay 
reader it is a bit technical. 

First, it must be understood by us all 
that every minute of our lives we are re- 
ceiving radiation from natural sources— 
from the sun, from outer space, from 
radioactive isotopes in the earth’s crust 
and atmosphere, and even from the mi- 
nute quantities of radium in the lumi- 
nous dials of our watches. That radia- 
tion is described as “background radia- 
tion.” It has existed since time began 
and will continue. It varies a bit from 
place to place, depending much on the 
contents of the earth’s crust at the par- 
ticular place, but, generally speaking, 
the background radiation our ancestors 
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and we and our descendants absorb con- 
stantly is on the order of 160 milli- 
roentgen—0.160r—per year. The total 
amount laid down by all the atom- bomb 
tests up to now in the States of the 
heaviest fallout is the equivalent of 
searcely half of that and on the average 
is not even 10 percent. Compare that 
small amount with the lethal dosage 
which is estimated to be on the order 
of 400,000 milliroentgen and you can see 
that the total fallout to date would have 
to be multiplied several thousand times 
to be dangerous to human life. 

To better understand table 2, a person 
living, for example, in Georgia, which 
has received approximately 58 millicuries 
of mixed fission products per square mile 
from bomb-test fallout, receives 3 times 
as much radiation each year from natu- 
ral background-radiation sources. The 
total radiation from both natural and 
fallout sources that a person in Georgia 
receives in a year is scarcely as much as 
is received by having one chest X-ray. 
It does not amount to anything. 

This entire subject is under constant 
study and close observation by AEC sci- 
entists and we can rest assured that if 
any danger shows up we will be warned 
in plenty of time. To date there appears 
to be none. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from Science of May 13, 
1955, entitled “Radioactive Fallout in the 
United States,” by Merril Eisenbud and 
John H. Harley, Health and Safety 
Laboratory, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, New York: 


This report summarizes the data accumu- 
lated up to the present time by the fallout 
monitoring network of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission.“ Having re- 
viewed the information obtained through 
early 1952 in a previous article,“ we now add 
the data obtained in more recent atomic 
tests, including the Pacific exercises in the 
fall of 1952 (Operation Ivy), the Nevada tests 
early in 1953 (Operation Upshot-Knothole), 
and the Pacific tests in the spring of 1954 
(Operation Castle). 

The data are representative of the entire 
area of the United States except that within 
200 miles of the Nevada test site. This 
region is not covered by the monitoring sys- 
tem described here, but the radioactive fall- 
out within this area has been reported in 
the semiannual reports from the AEC to the 
Congress. 

Description of monitoring system: When 
tests are under way in Nevada, the monitor- 
ing network consists of 89 sampling sta- 
tions, but at other times the number is 


The work summarized in this report was 
performed by many individuals on the staffs 
of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the U. S. Weather Bureau. We 
are particularly indebted to J. S. Alercio, 
A. E. Brandt, J. C. Bugher, N. Halden, H. D. 
LeVine, D. E. Lynch, and L. Machta. 

M. Eisenbud and J. H. Harley, Science 
117, 141 (1953). 

*U. S, Atomic Energy Commission, Thir- 
teenth Semiannual Report (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., January 
1953). 

U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Four- 
teenth Semiannual Report (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., July 
1953). 

Together with the stations operated 
within a distance of 200 miles from the test 
site, the total number of monitoring loca- 
tions in the United States is more than 100. 
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reduced to 41, a reasonable distribution of 
sampling sites for the more diffuse radioac- 
tive debris that may originate from detona- 
tions beyond the continental limits. 

Table 1 lists the stations that are operating 
during the Nevada tests this spring. These 
stations, with the exception of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Cape Hatteras, N. C., and Concord, 
N. H., were also in operation during the 1953 
spring tests in Nevada (Upshot-Knothole) ; 
those marked with an asterisk were in op- 
eration during the Pacific tests conducted 
in the spring of 1954 (Castle). 

The 1-ft? gummed surface previously 
described? continues to be used to collect 
samples. The adhesive is supported on an 
acetate film mounted horizontally on a frame 
about 3 feet above the ground. The coating 
retains its adhesive properties when it is wet, 
and dust particles that are entrapped in rain- 
drops are collected. The gummed films are 
changed each day and are mailed to the 
AEC Health and Safety Laboratory in New 
York, where their radioactivity is assayed. 

The samples are prepared for analysis by 
ashing at 550° to 600° C. This results in the 
loss of some volatile isotopes, such as those of 
iodine and ruthenium, but these comprise 
less than 10 percent of the total activity. 
This defect in procedure is justified by the 
simplicity of the operation. 

The small amount of residual ash is trans- 
ferred to plastic planchets that are sealed 
between two layers of vinyl tape for auto- 
matic beta counting.“ These counters have 
a background of 7 to 10 counts/min and 
efficiencies of the order of 10 percent. 
Samples are counted for 20 min, or for 640 
counts if this occurs before 20 min have 
elapsed. Blanks and standards are sealed 
into every tape. The counts are extrapolated 
using the t-. law to express decay. 

This method of monitoring fallout is ex- 
ceedingly sensitive. We have observed that 
a general rise in the gamma background of 
10-* r/hr is associated with fallout of ap- 
proximately 10 disintegrations/min ft. The 
counting procedures in routine use in this 
laboratory permit detection of a daily fallout 
of as little as 10 disintegrations/min ft. It 
is thus possible for us to detect radioactivity 
that produces a general elevation of back- 
ground of about 10-* r/hr. The normal 
gamma background count, which is caused 
by cosmic rays, radiopotassium, radium, and 
other natural sources of radioactivity, is 
quite variable in the range of 5 10 to 
5x10-5 r/hr. This method thus makes it 
possible to estimate minute amounts of ra- 
dioactivity that are insufficient by far to 
affect measurably the general gamma radia- 
tion background of an area. 

It is clear that no one sampling procedure 
provides the ideal method for estimating the 
deposition of radioactive dust under all con- 
ditions. The deposit on any given area will 
depend somewhat on the character of the 
surface presented. For example, when there 
is no rainfall, dry fallout may drift some- 
what with other windblown dusts. In this 
situation the gummed filter technique may 
yield a high estimate of the average fallout, 
because it will tend to collect dust that is be- 
ing redistributed laterally. 

We have compared the collection char- 
acteristics of the gummed film (G) and a 
high-walled pot (P). During a 49-week 
period we found that the regression of P on 
G was 1.17+0.19. That is a highly signifi- 
cant relationship that does not differ sig- 
nificantly from 1. 

Methods of collection utilizing pots or 
pans for collection of total rainfall are dis- 
advantageous in practice because of the 
need to transfer and handle the wet samples 
preparatory to shipping to a central radio- 
chemical] facility. The gummed-film method 
is uniquely simple—at the end of the sam- 


*Radiation Safety for A-Weapons Test, 
Nucleonics 10, No. 5, 10 (1952). 
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pling period the film is folded and placed 
with a data card in an envelope for mailing 
to the Health and Safety Laboratory, where 
it is processed in the manner described. 

The routine operation of this network has 
been greatly facilitated by the cooperation 
of the United States Weather Bureau, at the 
stations of which our collectors are placed. 
Duplicate samples at all stations provide 
insurance against loss of samples and also 
give the advantage of replication. 

We have discontinued the routine monitor- 
ing of air-borne (suspended) dust at all loca- 
tions. We have previously reported that 
the highest daily mean air-borne dust con- 
centration recorded during the Nevada tests 
in the spring of 1952 was 23X10-* hνẽ,ẽ)j/ em 
(equivalent to 53,000 disintegrations/min 
me) at Elko, Nev., on June 1. The estimated 
cumulative dose to the lungs of persons who 
breathed this concentration is 20 millirads,’ 
somewhat less than the dose from a chest 
X-ray. We now have the experience gained 
during a more recent Nevada series of tests, 
those conducted in the spring of 1953. We 
collected samples of air extensively during 
that series, but none was as high as this 
previously recorded maximum level. 

Accumulation of radioactive fallout: Table 
2 gives our estimates in millicuries per square 
mile of the total fission products deposited 
throughout the country since early 1951. 
These estimates are based on approximately 
250,000 samples collected since 1951. The 
accumulation varies from 21 mc/mi? in Ari- 
zona to 120 in New Mexico. The mean of 
the reported value is 61 mc/mi*. The spread 
is rather narrow in view of the many factors 
that affect the amount of fallout in any given 
place. Nevada is not included because grada- 
tions in the fallout patterns make it imprac- 
tical to assign a single value for the State. 

The manner in which each of the test 
series has contributed to the total fallout 
now estimated to be present in the North- 
eastern United States is illustrated in Figure 
2 [not shown], which continues the type of 
graphical presentation first used in our 
earlier report. In order to facilitate the 
presentation of these data, we have made 
the simplifying assumption that the debris 
from each of the detonations of a series of 
tests originated from a single burst occurring 
at the midpoint of the series. The total 
artificial radioactivity continues to be of a 
low order when it is compared with the 
radioactivity normally present in the earth’s 
crust. The naturally occurring isotope 
Ra is present in amounts that vary between 
100 and 1,000 mc/mi?, considering only the 
upper few inches of the earth’s crust. 

Of the various long-lived constituents 
present in this radiactive debris, Sr is of 
most interest. This is because of its rela- 
tively long half-life (25 years) and the fact 
that its chemical similarity to calcium makes 
it possible that strontium can enter into bio- 
logical systems along with calcium and ulti- 
mately be deposited in human bone. As is 
well known, this is also true of radium. 

The estimated accumulation of strontium 
in the soil in northeastern United States is 
also shown in figure 2. The contribution 
from Sr is not shown because of its rela- 
tively short half-life (55 days). The ratio of 
Sr“ to Sr in the accumulated debris from all 
detonations is estimated to have been about 
1.0 on January 1, 1955. 

By September 1, 1954, the estimate of ac- 
cumulated Sr® was 1 mc/mi? This estimate 
is based on the assumption that Sr™ is pres- 
ent in the debris in an amount that can be 
predicted from the data of Hunter and Bal- 
lou.“ The proportion of Sr of the debris 
may vary somewhat from theory, and more 
or less Sr” may be present. This is consistent 


The rad is a unit of dose equivalent to 
an energy absorption of 100 ergs/g. 

3H. F. Hunter and N. E. Ballou, Nucle- 
onics 9, C-2 (1951). 
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with the manner in which Sr is formed and 
the general dynamics of the fireball as we 
presently understand it. The Sr is derived 
from a radioactive parent Kr“, which is an 
inert gas having a half-life of 25 sec. Thus, 
much of the Sr“ that is ultimately pres- 
ent in the debris is formed when the fire- 
ball is relatively old and has cooled consider- 
ably. This can result in the presence of a 
disproportionate fraction of Sr“ in a given 
particle of debris. A tentative assumption, 
supported by incomplete studies, is that the 
debris which falls out in the immediate 
vicinity of a detonation is depleted in Sr”. 
Conversely, the debris that falls out at great 
distances is likely to be enriched in this 
nuclide. Recent unpublished analyses from 
our laboratory suggest that the use of the 
Hunter and Ballou curves to estimate the 
radiostrontium content of our samples may 
yield values that are about 30 percent of the 
true value. The same reasoning applies to 
Sr®, which is also derived from a krypton 
isotope. 

However, an upward adjustment, by a fac- 
tor of 3, of our estimates of the Sr con- 
tribution to the earth’s crust does not alter 
the conclusion that the fallout of long-lived 
radioactive constituents of the debris has 
been minute compared with the radioactivity 
that is normally present in the earth’s crust. 
Bugher® recently estimated that the 
amount of strontium present would have to 
be increased by the order of 1 million times 
before the biological effects from this cause 
could be recognized. 

In a few places relatively heavy fallout 
caused by a combination of meteorological 
coincidences resulted in elevations of the 
radiation background that were readily de- 
tectable with conventional radiation detec- 
tion equipment. In each case the fallout 
was associated with precipitation coinciding 
with the transport of radioactive dust into 
the rain-forming levels of the atmosphere, 
The bulk of this radioactivity is eliminated 
by decay in a matter of hours or a few days 
after the fallout. At no place except in the 
immediate vicinity of the test site in Ne- 
vada is there a sustained elevation of the 
background sufficient to be demonstrable by 
direct measurement of the gamma back- 
ground in the area. For example, the depo- 
sition of mixed fission products in New Mex- 
ico is estimated to have been approximately 
120 mc/mi? on January 1, 1955. The gamma 
radiation from this deposition is of the order 
of 0.0010 mr/hr; the normal background of 
the United States varies from 0.005 to 0.05 
mr/hr and in any one place may vary by as 
much as a factor of 5, primarily because of 
meteorological situations that inhibit the 
dispersion of the radioactive gas radon and 
its daughter products. It would be difficult, 
although possible, to measure the increase 
in dose rate caused by 100 m/ mi. 

An example of relatively heavy fallout was 
the radioactive rain in Troy, N. Y., of April 
1953. This instance was particularly well 
documented by Clark.” Although Troy is 
located at a great distance from the Nevada 
test site, the fallout on that city is to our 
knowledge the highest that has occurred ex- 
cept, as reported elsewhere, for some of the 
communities located within 200 miles of the 
Nevada test site. Clark reported that the 
cumulative dose from Troy fallout was about 
100 mr. It is apparent from this and previ- 
ous descriptions of methods by which we 
document radioactive fallout at distances 
from the site of a detonation that the wide- 
spread dispersion of radioactive debris is 
readily demonstrable by rather simple 
techniques. 

It is not surprising that at times anoma- 
lously high fallout at great distances from a 


J. C. Bugher, Medical Effects of Atomic 
Blasts, paper presented at the Seventh An- 
nual Industrial Health Conference, Houston, 
Tex., Sept. 23, 1954. 

» H. M. Clark, Science 119, 619 (1954). 
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detonation has been readily observed by 
conventional radiosensitive laboratory equip- 
ment. It will be recalled that fallout 
from the first atomic detonation in July 1945 
was observed as a result of contamination 
of photographic packaging material™ A 
number of scientists have recently recorded 
their observations in systematic fashion and 
a number of excellent scientific publications 
have resulted. Unfortunately, the calm 
presentation of the facts, usually many 
months after the incident, does not erase 
from people’s minds the more sensational 
statements that have appeared in the press 
as a result of either pure speculation or 
superficial and incomplete information. 

TABLE 1. Network of collection stations, 

February 1955 

(The stations in operation during Opera- 
tion Castle, the Pacific tests conducted in the 
spring of 1954, are indicated by an asterisk.) 


Mobile, Ala. Helena, Mont. 
Montgomery, Ala. Kalispell, Mont. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. *Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Elko, Nev. 
*Tucson, Ariz. Ely, Nev. 

Yuma, Ariz. *Las Vegas, Nev. 
Fort Smith, Ark. Reno, Ney. 
Eureka, Calif. Winnimucca, Nev. 
Fresno, Calif. *Concord, N. H. 


*Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. Roswell, N. Mex. 
San Diego, Calif. Albany, N. Y. 

*San Francisco, Calif. *Binghamton, N. Y. 
Colorado Springs, *Buffalo, N. Y. 

Colo. *New York, N. Y. 
Denver, Colo. (LaGuardia) 
*Grand Junction, *Rochester, N. Y. 
Colo. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pueblo, Colo. *Cape Hatteras, N. C. 
*New Haven, Conn. Fargo, N. Dak. 
*Washington, D. C. Williston, N. Dak. 
(Silver Hill, Md.) Cleveland, Ohio 
*Jacksonville, Fla. *Medford, Oreg. 


* Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


*Miami, Fla. Portland, Oreg. 
»Atlanta, Ga. *Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Boise, Idaho *Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pocatello, Idaho 
*Chicago, III. 
*Des Moines, Iowa 

Concordia, Kans. 

Goodland, Kans. 
*Louisville, Ky. 


Providence, R. I. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Huron, S. Dak. 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 
*Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


*Wichita, Kans. Abilene, Tex. 

*Louisville, Ky. Amarillo, Tex. 

*New Orleans, La. *Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Caribou, Maine *Dallas, Tex. 
Baltimore, Md. Del Rio, Tex. 

*Boston, Mass, Port Arthur, Tex. 
Alpena, Mich. Milford, Utah 


*Detroit, Mich. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 

*Minneapolis, Minn, 
Jackson, Miss. 

*Kansas City, Mo. 

*St. Louis, Mo. 
*Billings, Mont, 


*Salt Lake City, Utah 
Lynchburg, Va. 
*Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Casper, Wyo. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Taste 2.—Cumulative radioactive fallout in 
the United States, by States, from the 
spring of 1951 to Jan. 1, 1955, in millicuries 
of mixed fission products per square mile 
(me/mi?) 


u J. H. Webb, Physics Revised 76, 375 
(1949). 
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TaBLE 2.—Cumulative radioactive fallout in 
the United States, by States, from the 
spring of 1951 to Jan. 1, 1955, in millicuries 
of mized fission products per square mile 


(me/m#?)—Continued 
Kentucky......-.---------...--..----. 53 
TOAND 24.4 96 
FF. bit ae hr Bas arte gn Seba mane hae Uy 33 
Maryland_.............-.--~.---_----- 40 
Massachusetts_........-.-.---..------- 33 
Michigan 46 
— 2 eae — cne 59 
Mississippi 76 
1 — — * 84 
—A AZ 2 2 35 
DA a ⁵¼ . ew enne 94 
New Hampshire 33 
. A ̃ ⁵—A—A— — — 30 
New Mere 4 120 
> (oy — — —— 41 
Worth Caroline....._....... nnn enn n= 0m 69 
J ˙ A 56 
o ianea a ia KA. eee 56 
a EEAO A eee 89 
A a NER E — 36 
AT T T AA SS SASA 35 
a E T e OARS S E E 33 
* 51 
ROI eee 58 
TTT» 72 
Texas. 


Awards of William and Noma Copley 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the announce- 
ment of the awards of the Wiliam and 
Noma Copley Foundation. This founda- 
been incorporated in the State of Illinois 
tion is little more than a year old, having 
on May 3, 1954, as a nonprofit organiza- 
tion for the encouragement of the cre- 
ative arts. 

Its laudable purpose is giving aid to 
creative individuals of outstanding tal- 
ent or unusual promise to the end that 
they may communicate more effectively 
through their chosen media. It will from 
time to time select individuals who, in 
its judgment, are deserving of assistance 
and will make funds available after a 
eareful study of and commensurate with 
their specific needs. 

Such assistance may include outright 
grants for living expenses during periods 
of work or study at home or abroad or 
outright assistance in arranging per- 
formances, exhibitions, recordings, pub- 
lications. or publicity. ‘The foundation 
will protect the rights of the artist it is 
assisting and will not require for itself 
any copyrights or material gains. 

FOUNDATION CAPABLY MANAGED 

William N. Copley is a painter and 

journalist. He is a director of the Cop- 
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ley Press, Inc., which owns a chain of 
great and influential newspapers in Illi- 
nois and Calfornia, including the Illinois 
State Journal and Register of Spring- 
field. The editor of this great news- 
paper in Springfield is V. Y. Dallman, 
long and brilliantly active in both the 
journalist and public life of Illinois. 

It will interest my colleagues to be re- 
minded that this is the chain of news- 
papers developed by the Honorable Ira 
Clifton Copley, who served with great 
distinction in this body in the 62d and 
the 5 succeeding Congresses. Colonel 
Copley, who died in 1947, was one of 
the newspaper giants of the period when 
American journalism was building to the 
stature of the present day. He was a 
great American. On his passing the con- 
trol of the powerful newspaper dynasty 
that he had built passed to the competent 
hands of William N. Copley and James 
S. Copley. 

Mrs. William N. Copley, who shares 
with Mr. Copley the administration of 
the foundation, has long been interested 
in the field of music and has worked in 
the motion picture industry and in publi- 
cations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Copley are assisted in 
the administration of the fund by the 
Honorable Barnet Hodes, Chicago at- 
torney and art collector, Mr. Hodes, who 
served longer as corporation counsel of 
the city of Chicago than anyone in the 
city’s history, has a distinguished record 
of cooperation with worthy foundations 
and is presently serving as chairman of 
the board of the American Heritage 
Council. While corporation counsel of 
the city of Chicago, Mr. Hodes estab- 
lished a pattern for a public law office 
that has been nationally adopted. He 
is a member of the Chicago law firm of 
Arvey, Hodes & Montynband. 


OTHER MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Also serving on the executive board of 
the William and Noma Copley Founda- 
tion are the composers Darius Milhaud, 
of the Paris Conservatory of Music and 
Mills College, and the artist, Marcel Du- 
champ. 

Advisers to the foundation in the field 
of music are Winthrop Sargeant, Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith; Richard Jones, of 
Capitol Records, Inc.; the composer, 
Samuel Barber; Conductor Walter 
Hendl; and Concert Singer Jenny Tourel. 
Advisers in the field of plastic arts are 
Alfred Barr, Jr., of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; Sidney Janis; Sir Herbert Read; 
Roland Penrose, of the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art, London; Pierre Roche 
and Alfred Vallotton, of Paris; and 
painters Max Ernst and Matta Echaur- 
ren. 


AWARDS FOR 1954 ANNOUNCED 


In keeping with its aims to promote 
and encourage the creation and develop- 
ment of art and music, the William and 
Noma Copley Foundation takes great 
pleasure in announcing awards of $1,000 
each for the year 1954 to the following 
artists in recognition of their achieve- 
ments in their respective fields: Joseph 
Cornell, constructionist, for his work in 
the media of film art; Atillio Salemme, 
artist; Harris Danziger, conductor; Ben- 
jamin Lees, composer. 
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Also the foundation has awarded three 
scholarship awards of $100 each to the 
following students of the Paris Conser- 
vatory of Music: Jacques Bondon, Man- 
fred Kelkel, Jean Doue. 

The William and Noma Copley Foun- 
dation plans to sponsor an exhibition of 
paintings in Paris for which it will invite 
resident artists of all nationalities to 
participate. Mr. Alfred Vallotton of that 
city has generously offered the use of 
his gallery for this purpose. 

Biographical sketches of the recipients 
of the above awards follow: 

JOSEPH CORNELL 


Joseph Cornell is one of the most 
unique artists in America and it is prob- 
ably for this reason that his work is 
neither sufficiently understood nor ap- 
preciated. Some 20 years ago he began 
working in a college media, without bene- 
fit of artistic training, unconscious of 
the fact that his work was destined to 
fit into the historic showing at the Julien 
Levy Gallery which launched Surrealism 
in America. It was at this exhibition 
that his first two constructions appeared. 
Since then they have been exhibited 
widely. The Museum of Modern Art in 
New York has a Cornell construction in 
its permanent collection as does the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Mr. Cornell has 
always been interested in ballet as sub- 
ject matter for his constructions and has 
done several covers for the magazine 
Dance Index. 

He has also worked extensively in the 
motion picture media and has built up 
a collection of rare stills of use to film 
historians, as well as a collection of 
equally rare early French primitive films. 
He has several avant guarde films in 
various stages of completion. 

ATTILLIO SALEMME 


Attillio Salemme was born in Boston 
on October 18, 1911 and has been living 
in New York since 1929. Although he 
has had no formal art education, he re- 
ceived encouragement and valuable ad- 
vice from his brother Antonio, a sculptor 
and painter. He has devoted all of his 
time to painting since 1940. In 1947, Mr. 
Salemme received the Flora Mayer Wit- 
kowsky prize at the 58th Annual Ameri- 
can Exhibition of Abstract and Surrealist 
Art, and in the same year won the pur- 
chase prize at the First National Print 
Exhibition. He has received commis- 
sions to do paintings for the Manhattan 
House and Moore McCormick Line for 
the steamer S. S. Argentina. Pictures 
of his art are in the permanent collec- 
tions of the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Metropolitan Museum and the Whitney 
Museum. He has had seven I1-man 
shows since 1945 and his paintings have 
been bought by many outstanding col- 
lectors. He is married and has two 
children, both boys. His wife Lucia is 
also a painter. 

HARRIS DANZIGER 

Harris Danziger is an American con- 
ductor with extensive experience in both 
symphonic and operatic fields. For the 
past several years he has been conduct- 
ing the orchestra of the Manhattan 
School of Music and in this capacity has 
been responsible for introducing to New 
York audiences a number of significant 
modern works. In recognition of these 
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concerts he was engaged by the Alice M. 
Disson Fund and New Music, Inc., to 
conduct a concert of important Ameri- 
can chamber-symphonic works at Co- 
lumbia University. In 1952 Mr. Dan- 
ziger was awarded the first Ford Foun- 
dation fellowship in music ever granted 
which enabled him to spend a year in 
Europe studying and conducting such 
orchestras as the Vienna Symphony and 
the Paris National Radio Symphony. As 
a conductor Mr. Danziger has worked 
in Broadway operatic productions, was 
musical director of the Eastern Maine 
Musical Festival, the Lemonade Opera 
Co., and the Negro Opera Co. He has 
been program consultant for the New 
Friends of Music in New York. He has 
also been a member of the world famous 
Manhattan string quartet. 

Mr. Danziger has studied under Pablo 
Cassals, Pierre Monteux, Eduard Van 
Beinum, conductor of the Concertge- 
bouw, and Karl Bohm of the Vienna 
Staatsoper. 


BENJAMIN LEES 


Prize pupil of George Antheil, Ben- 
jamin Lees, at the age of 30, is one of 
America’s most promising composers. 
He received his early musical education 
at the University of South Carolina. 
His first string quartet, composed in 
1952, has been played by the Israeli 
quartet at the McMillan Theater of Co- 
lumbia University, and later again on the 
American Music Festival program in 
Town Hall, New York, and broadcast over 
station WNYC. Recently it was played 
by the Budapest string quartet. He has 
also written a first symphony, which is 
soon to be performed. A profile for or- 
chestra was played by the NBC Sym- 
phony last winter. Mr. Lees, who now 
lives with his wife in New York, has 
received the Fromm and Guggenheim 
Foundation awards and will soon be 
leaving for Europe, where he plans to 
continue his composition in Florence. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I should like to include my newspaper 
column Keenotes for May 26, 1955, con- 
cerning the President’s statement before 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Radio & Television Broadcasters 
to the effect that the broadcasters may 
have an influence even greater than the 
press. 

The column follows: 

KEENOTES 
(By Hon. Exraneto Kee, of West Virginia) 

Yes and no. 

Personally, I think it is more no than yes— 
referring, that is, to the remark by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower the other morning in at- 
tempting to measure the relative effective- 
ness of radio and television on the one hand, 
and the press of the Nation on the other, 
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in influencing public understanding and in 
disseminating information. 

Speaking to 3,000 delegates at the conven- 
tion in Washington of the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
the President said he thought the broad- 
casters may have an influence “even greater 
than the press.” 

The black-on-white print of a newspaper 
report is “essentially cold,” he said, whereas 
television and radio “put an appealing voice 
and an engaging personality into homes.” 

Yes and no. The voice and personality 
of radio and TV may be warm and appealing; 
the newsprint cold. We could say yes to 
that. But as to the relative effectiveness of 
their informational work—in not just enter- 
taining but in informing the public—well, 
on that score I'd have to say no to the 
President's theory. 

How many times have you half heard a 
radio bulletin, glanced at but not really seen 
a TV news film clip, and because you hadn’t 
paid sufficient attention to get the facts 
wished you could hear it or see it again— 
or read it? 

It’s not the fault of the voice of the broad- 
caster—the appealing voice the President 
referred to. The fault lies in our own 
senses—or in the impossibility of paying at- 
tention to the sounds and sights and calls 
and demands upon us which seem to fill 
each moment. 

But then the newspaper arrives and we 
can read the news and think upon it. We 
can disbelieve it, too, but in reading it we 
feel more certain we have the facts of the 
story only because we are less inclined to 
mistrust our eyes than our ears—because 
we can read and re-read a news report to 
doublecheck those same eyes. 

This is certainly not meant to disparage 
radio or TV. There are things the broad- 
casters can do—and do perform day after 
day—that make the publishers and editors 
green with envy. But as one broadcaster 
who is also an outstanding editor-publisher, 
Mr. Mark Ethridge, of Louisville, Ky., told 
the same convention, radio and TV are put- 
ting greater emphasis on entertainment and 
less and less upon the primary things for 
which readers buy newspapers. 

Happily—and for all of us it is, indeed, a 
happy thing—both media have not just a 
role in American communications but vitally 
essential roles, which complement each 
while competing with each other, 

The last thing I'd want as a citizen or 
as a Congresswoman would be to have to 
choose between the newspaper, on the one 
hand, or radio-TV, on the other—to be 
forced to give up one or the other. 

It's just that I can’t sit quietly by and 
let the President go unchallenged when he 
puts the appealing voice of radio-TV a 
notch above the cold but solid, re-readable 
type of a newspaper in conveying informa- 
tion the public. 

Now, if you'll excuse me, it’s time for the 
news broadcast and I want to switch on the 
set, 


The John Day Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 23, 1955 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
a copy of an editorial from the Corvallis 
(Oreg.) Gazette-Times of May 21 and 
also a copy of a letter which Senator 
NEUBERGER wrote to the editor of the 
Gazette-Times. The letter is in criti- 
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cism of an editorial explaining the John 
Day bill, H. R. 5789, and the instant edi- 
torial is in answer to that letter. 

This letter and answering editorial 
bring out so many of the unfounded 
questions which the opposition to this 
legislation ask and answers them so 
clearly that I would like for them to 
become a part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Therefore, under unanimous 
consent, I ask for their insertion: 

THE NEUBERGER LETTER 


We did not contend the Northwest has 
been getting too much of the Federal public- 
works budget, but that we have been most 
fortunate in the past to have received as 
much money as we did. While this may 
not have been out of proportion to our needs, 
it was certainly out of proportion to our 
population and taxes paid. You know this 
and so do Congressmen from other sections 
of the country. 

Like you, we would like to see the North- 
west get 100 percent of the budget and real- 
ize this wouldn’t be enough to do the com- 
plete job. Everyone, also including you, 
know that former Senator Cordon and our 
Republican House delegation did a wonder- 
ful thing in getting one-third of this budget 
for us. 

It will be most interesting to see if you, 
as Senator Cordon's replacement, can equal 
this record. Since the Republican dele- 
gation talked the money out of a Congress 
dominated for the most part by Democrats, 
it should be easy for you as a Democrat not 
only to exceed this record but to improve 
upon it. 

We don’t go along with the entire Colorado 
River program any more than you do. You 
voted properly, but how could Morse vote 
for it? At least the McKay position is con- 
sistent—he is willing to spend Federal money 
where private money cannot or will not do 
the job. 

We don't know how accurate your power 
sale figures are and will be interested in 
knowing the answer to your accusation and 
will write to Mr. Coon to see what he says. 
However, we do know the bill authorizes 
sale of the power on a prepaid basis to all 
power outlets—public and private—so it is 
not just the reactionary political forces who 
are concerned. 

Speaking of the preference clause and 
your charging yourself with protecting the 
public interest, will you please explain to a 
dumb editor just how this preference clause 
works to the best interests of all of the said 
public? 

‘The preference clause, as we understand 
it, governs the sale of Government-produced 
electric power. Now suppose the Govern- 
ment builds a flood-control dam and has as a 
by-product a large amount of power to sell. 
Is it not logical that the Government, after 
establishing a price for the power, would sell 
it without discrimination to any distributor 
who wanted it—whether municipalities, 
REA co-ops, or the publicly regulated pri- 
vate utilities? But, again as we understand 
it, the preference clause won’t permit that 
it makes it obligatory that his power 
must go first to customers of certain public 
bodies. 

We interpret this to mean that “prefer- 
ence” makes sure that certain consumers 
(distinguished largely by the fact that they 
do not get power from electric companies— 
are allowed to buy electricity which all the 
taxpayers pay for; while other citizen tax- 
payers who do buy their electricity from 
electric companies (about 80 percent of all 
the consumers) may have only what’s left 
over—if any. 

Now this 80 percent of the people pay a 
lot of their taxes through the power com- 
panies (20 percent of all private-power util- 
ities income is paid back out in taxes) but 
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these same taxes are not paid proportionate- 
ly by users through the REA power com- 
panies. So it would seem that the prefer- 
ence clause subsidizes the users of public 
power and these people pay less in taxes 
through their power supplier to create the 
dams which provide the power on which 
they have a preference. 

If the above interpretation is correct, how 
is it that you, who have charged yourself 
with looking out for the interests of the 
people, are only concerned with protecting 
the unfair advantage of the 20-percent 
minority? 

Perhaps you will straighten us out in our 
fallacious reasoning on this preference mat- 
ter because we know you want to represent 
all of the people as well as the squirrels. 

NEUBERGER ON JOHN Day 
To the EDITOR: 

I have read your editorial of May 11 criti- 
cizing my opposition to the Coon partner- 
ship bill for John Day Dam. I believe your 
readers may be interested in some facts 
which the editorial did not disclose. 

You infer that—because the Northwest 
gets one-third of the Nation’s Federal funds 
for multipurpose river projects—this is too 
much. Icontend that—because of the power 
potential and the need in the Northwest— 
this is too little. We have 42 percent of the 
Nation's waterpower potential, and the vol- 
ume of water carried by the Columbia poses 
one of the worst flood-control problems in 
the Nation. Would you propose that the 
money be spent where there is no power 
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potential and no flood-control problem, 
merely to equalize geographically the distri- 
bution of funds 

You said there are no funds for John Day 
as a Federal project. The total cost of John 
Day as an authorized Federal project would 
be about $310 million. Yet you do not ex- 
plain why Secretary McKay is urging Con- 
gress to authorize $1,815,000,000 worth of 
Federal projects on the upper Colorado 
River. 

Evidently, according to McKay and Coon, 
there is not $310 million in the United States 
Treasury for John Day Dam, but there is 
6 times this much for projects on the upper 
Colorado. 

Of course, the real reason for this contrast 
is easy to see. John Day is a marvelous 
power site coveted by the private utililties. 
The sites on the upper Colorado are mar- 
ginal and of poor quality. McKay is quite 
willing to have these developed as Federal 
projects. 

The Cordon-Coon John Day bill of 1954 
provided that power companies would put 
up $164 million to get the power facilities 
for 50 years. The bill was defeated when 
Senator Morse and others opposed it. Now, 
the Coon John Day bill of 1955 provides that 
the companies put up $273 million. Isn’t 
this a bald confession that the 1954 version 
tried to deprive the public of $109 million? 
How much will the 1956 bill offer? 

According to the Army Engineers, the power 
facilities of John Day are worth $25,538,000 
annually. Over 50 years this would amount 
to a total of $1,276,900,000 worth of elec- 
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tricity at wholesale, for the utilities to sell at 
a profit. No wonder the reactionary political 
forces in our State are trying so hard to put 
across the Coon bill for the private power 
companies. What a bargain they would get. 

Partnership power would be high-cost 
power. Private utilities pay more interest 
for their money than does the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In addition, partnership power 
would not be pooled as to costs with the ex- 
tremely cheap energy now obtained from 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams. Fur- 
thermore, piecemeal use of the river reduces 
administrative efficiency, increases conflicts 
over use of this great national asset. 

Your editorial did not mention the out- 
standing farmers’ rural electric cooperatives, 
like the Benton-Lincoln Cooperative, which 
are dependent on the Columbia River Fed- 
eral dams for their energy. Yet, under the 
Coon bill for John Day, the preference clause 
protecting these co-ops will die. The kilo- 
watts will be monopolized by private com- 
panies. Where will the co-ops turn for 
power? They have no generating sources of 
their own. 

As a United States Senator, I regard myself 
as charged with protecting the public inter- 
est. That is why I oppose the Coon bill to 
surrender the John Day power facilities to 
private utility companies for half a century. 

I appreciate the fine willingness of the’ 
editor of Gazette-Times to open his letter 
columns to discussion of this crucial issue 
to our State. 

RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 
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Tuespay, May 24, 1955 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 2, 
1955) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, for this hallowed mo- 
ment at the day’s beginning we would 
step aside from the crowded highway, 
with its clamant voices, to seek the gar- 
den of the soul; that we may become 
conscious of Thee, claiming the assur- 
ance that if with all our hearts we truly 
seek Thee, we shall surely find Thee. 
As we pause now in reverent silence may 
this high place of governance, so great 
a factor in tomorrow’s pattern for all 
men, become the audience chamber of 
Thy presence. Because there is no solu- 
tion of the world’s ills save as it springs 
from the hearts of men, where are the 
issues of life, we pray for ourselves: 
Cleanse Thou our hearts by Thy grace; 
feed our minds with Thy truth; guide 
our feet in Thy paths; teach us that 
there is no peace save in Thy will, For 
Thy name's sake. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


John F. Kennedy, a Senator from the 
State of Massachusetts appeared in his 
seat today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 


of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, May 23, 1955, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 

On May 6, 1955: 

S. 1722. An act to authorize the Atomic 
Energy Commission to construct a modern 
office building in or near the District of Co- 
lumbia to serve as its principal office. 

On May 7, 1955: 

S. 948. An act to provide transportation on 
Canadian vessels between ports in southeast- 
ern Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, and 
other points in southeastern Alaska or the 
continental United States, either directly or 
via a foreign port, or for any part of the 
transportation, 

On May 11, 1955: 

S. 37. An act to amend the act increasing 
the retired pay of certain members of the 
former Lighthouse Service in order to make 
such increase permanent. 

On May 23, 1955: 

S. 1763. An act relating to the extension 
and the final liquidation of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 727) to adjust the sal- 
aries of the judges of the municipal 
court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia, the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia, the juvenile court 


of the District of Columbia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia tax court, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 191. An act to regulate the election 
of delegates representing the District of Co- 
lumbia to national political conventions, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2406. An act to amend subsection 
(e) of section 1 of title 5 of the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, as amended; 

H. R. 3908. An act to provide for the regu- 
lation of fares for the transportation of 
schoolchildren in the District of Columbia; 
and 

H. R. 6063. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, to exempt cer- 
tain officers and employees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives from the require- 
ments of such act relating to the registra- 
tion of motor vehicles and the licensing of 
operators when they can prove legal residence 
in some State. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 1650. An act to authorize the Territory 
of Alaska to obtain advances from the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 2682. An act relative to the explora- 
tion, location, and entry of mineral lands 
within the Papago Indian Reseryation; and 

H. R. 3322. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 so as to improve the administration of 
the program for the utilization of surplus 
property for educational and public health 
purposes. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 191. An act to regulate the election 
of delegates representing the District of Co- 
lumbia to national political conventions, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2406. An act to amend subsection 
(e) of section 1 of title 5 of the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, as amended; 

H. R. 3908, An act to provide for the regu- 
lation of fares for the transportation of 
schoolchildren in the District of Columbia; 
and 

H.R. 6063. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925, to exempt cer- 
tain officers and employees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives from the re- 
quirements of such act relating to the regis- 
tration of motor vehicles and the licensing 
of operators when they can prove legal resi- 
dence in some State. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Perma- 
nent Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
may be permitted to hold hearings at 
any time during this week while the 
Senate is irf session. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the leave is granted. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Brig. Gen. John 
Bartlett Hess, United States Army, for 
appointment as Chief of Finance, United 
States Army, and as major general in 
the Regular Army of the United States, 
and as major general (temporary), 
Army of the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committee, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frank A. Southard, Jr., of New York, 
to be United States Executive Director 
of the International Monetary Fund. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Andrew Downey Orrick, of California, 


to be a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be notified 
forthwith of the nominations today 
confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be a morning hour for the presenta- 
tion of petitions and memorials, the 
introduction of bills, and the transaction 
of other routine business, subject to the 
usual 2-minute limitation on statements, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


Avupir REPORT ON Navy INDUSTRIAL FUND, 
NORFOLK NAVAL SHIPYARD, BUREAU OF SHIPS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Navy Industrial 
Fund, Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Bureau of 
Ships, Department of the Navy, for the pe- 
riod July 1, 1953, to November 30, 1954 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 


‘TRANSFER OF JURISDICTION OVER CERTAIN POR- 
TIONS OF CAPITOL GROUNDS TO THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
A letter from the President, Board of Com- 

missioners of the District of Columbia, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 


thorize and direct the Architect of the Capi- 


tol to transfer to the District of Columbia 
jurisdiction over certain portions of the 
United States Capitol Grounds and other 
grounds belonging to the United States for 
use in connection with the widenirg of In- 
dependence and Constitution Avenues and 
the rechannelization of Union Station Plaza 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 


‘Senate, or presented, and referred as 


indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry: 

“Legislative Resolution 32 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to pass 
legislation for the improvement of wheat 


“Whereas the United States wheat pro- 


-ducers have lost much of their foreign mar- 


kets for wheat; and 
4 Nebraska is one of the major 


quality wheat-producing States; and 
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“Whereas much of this market is lost be- 
cause of the poor quality of wheat offered 
for sale in foreign countries; and 

“Whereas present grain standards have not 
been revised to reflect technological improve- 
ments in the handling and processing of 
wheat: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 67th session assembled: 

1. That the Members of Congress and the 
Secretary of the United States Department 
of Agriculture be urged to provide the nec- 
essary legislation and regulations to achieve 
an improvement in the quality of product 
offered for sale in foreign markets by raising 
the standards, and lowering the tolerances 
for foreign material, damaged grain and 
mixed varieties, and to tighten inspection 
procedures in the case of export shipments 
to insure that wheat moved on a grade basis 
actually meets the official requirements for 
the grade assigned to it. 

“2. That copies of this resolution be traas- 
mitted by the clerk of the legislature to the 
Vice President of the United States as Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, to each Member from 
Nebraska in the Senate of the United States 
and in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and the Secretary of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 

“C. J. WARNER, 
“President of the Legislature.” 


A resolution adopted by the Northern Cali- 
fornia Culinary Arts Foundation, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., favoring the enactment of 
House bill 4944, to ize as professionals 
the National Academy of Chefs; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a series of joint resolutions 
adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolutions were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations; and, under the 
rule, the joint resolutions were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House Joint Memorial 7 
To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 48th Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully rep- 
resent as follows: 

Whereas the Columbia River is the main 
navigation artery for Astoria, Portland, and 
other great Oregon ports; and 

Whereas a bar-depth of 48 feet is essential 
to safety and continued commerce on the 
Columbia River: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be memorialized to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to deepen the bar at 
the mouth of the Columbia River to the 
necessary depth of 48 feet; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
and to all members of the Oregon Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

Adopted by house April 22, 1955. 

Adopted by senate April 28, 1955. 

EDITH BrNnon Low, 
Chief Clerk. 
E. A. GEARY, 
Speaker of House. 
CLINE E. SMUTS, 
President of Senate. 
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House Joint Memorial 9 


To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 48th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in leg- 
islative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
acting upon the advice of the Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army, had the vision 
and foresight to authorize in 1937 a deep- 
draft ship channel in the Columbia River 
between Vancouver, Wash., and The Dalles, 
Oreg., for the purpose of creating an exten- 
sion of the sea lanes of the world to encour- 
age navigation and commerce; and 

Whereas completion of this ship channel, 
originally scheduled for 1942, was deferred 
because of the military requirements of 
World War II and subsequently of the Ko- 
rean conflict; and 

Whereas the most recent estimate of the 
Corps of Engineers is that the sum of $2,764,- 
000 is required for prompt completion of the 
authorized channel from the lower entrance 
to the Bonneville Dam locks to The Dalles, 
with a comparatively small additional main- 
tenance fund appropriation necessary for 
maintenance work in the completed channel 
between Vancouver, Wash., and Bonneville 
Dam; and 

Whereas immediate completion of the au- 
thorized project is crucial to the continued 
progress of development of the Columbia 
Basin and vital to the economic welfare of 
the State of Oregon and the entire Pacific 
Northwest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Senate of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be and it hereby is me- 
morialized to appropriate sufficient funds 
to assure completion of the authorized Co- 
lumbia River ship channel from below 
Bonneville Dam locks to The Dalles, Oreg., 
without further delay and to permit the 
Corps of Engineers to maintain the channel 
below Bonneville Dam at its authorized 
depth and width, that the Pacific Northwest 
may continue to grow and fulfill its destiny 
as à vital component of the economy of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States 
and to all members of the Oregon congres- 
sional delegation. 

Adopted by house April 21, 1955. 

Adopted by senate April 28, 1955. 

EDITH BYNon Law, 
Chief Clerk. 
E. A, GEARY, 
Speaker of House. 
ELMO C. SMITH, 
President of Senate. 


House Joint Memorial 13 


To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 48th Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully rep- 
resent as follows: 

Whereas a substantial majority of the resi- 
dents of Curry County and Southwest Ore- 
gon desires, approves and indorses a con- 
struction program for the development of the 
Chetco River in Curry County in order that 
there be constructed at the mouth of the 
river a small craft harbor designed for the 
use of the public for recreational enjoyment, 
sport fishing and as a haven for commercial 
fishing boats, sport fishing boats and other 
small craft; and 

Whereas heretofore the proper designated 
Federal governmental agencies have investi- 
gated the project, and approval of the proj- 
ect has been submitted by the agencies to the 
Congress of the United States of America, 
but that further progress of the project has 
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been necessarily deferred because of the 
emergencies of the World War U and the 
Korean conflict; and 
Whereas the prompt completion of the 
project is crucial to the continued progress 
and development of Southern Oregon and 
Curry County and of the entire Pacific North- 
west and is now expedient; and 
Whereas the governmental agencies previ- 
ously approving the matter have estimated 
that the cost of completion would be less 
than the sum of $200,000; and 
Whereas the construction program for the 
development of Gold Beach Harbor at the 
mouth of the Rogue River in Curry County 
has the wholehearted support of the people 
of Curry County and the entire Southwest 
Oregon area together with the lumber and 
fishing industries of the Pacific Northwest; 
and 
Whereas the United States Army engineers 
have found a high ratio of benefit to expen- 
diture in connection with the Gold Beach 
Harbor project; and 
Whereas the Gold Beach Harbor project 
has been authorized by Congress and now 
needs only the appropriation of funds before 
construction can begin on the project: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oregon (the Senate 
jointly concurring therein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be memorialized 
to appropriate sufficient funds necessary to 
complete the Chetco River harbor develop- 
ment and construction and that provisions 
be made forthwith by Congress for the con- 
struction of the development in accordance 
with the plan heretofore submitted to Con- 
gress and suspended because of national and 
international emergencies; and that the Con- 
gress of the United States be memorialized to 
appropriate sufficient funds necessary to 
carry out the Gold Beach Harbor project al- 
ready authorized by Congress; and be it fur- 
ther 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States 
and to all members of the Oregon congres- 
sional delegation. 
Adopted by house April 22, 1955. 
Adopted by senate April 28, 1955. 
EDITH BrNON Law, 
Chief Clerk, 
E. A. GEARY, 
Speaker of House. 
ELMO C. SMITH, 
President of Senate. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a commit- 
tee were submitted: 


By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. J. Res. 6. Joint resolution to provide 
for investigating the feasibility of establish- 
ing a coordinated local, State, and Federal 
program in the city of Boston, Mass., and 
general vicinity thereof, for the purpose of 
preserving the historic properties, objects, 
and buildings in that area; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 374). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 34. A bill providing for the leasing by 
Indian owners of restricted Indian lands in 
the State of Arizona for certain purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 375). 


m BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself and 
Mr. HAYDEN): 

S. 2046. A bill to further encourage the 

discovery, development, and production of 
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domestic lead and zinc; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 2047. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to cause a preliminary exam- 
ination and survey in the interest of elim- 
inating the water chestnut; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HENNINGS: 

S. 2048. A bill for the relief of certain 
former employees of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT (for himself and 
Mr. O’MAHONEY) : 

S. 2049. A bill to provide recognition of 
the 50th anniversary of the Devils Tower 
National Monument, Wyoming, the first na- 
tional monument established by the Presi- 
dent of the United States pursuant to the 
Antiquities Act of 1906; to authorize the 
addition of certain land to the monument, to 
permit land exchanges, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 2050. A bill to auti.orize male nurses 
and medical specialists to be appointed as 
Reserve officers; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2051. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to cause a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey in the interest of eliminat- 
ing the water chestnut; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. MORSE: ° 

S. 2052. A bill for the relief of Demetrios 
K. Georgaras; and 

S. 2053. A bill for the relief of Ivan 
Gerasko; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 2054. A bill to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Futsricur when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. C T: 

S. 2055. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended by the McGuire 
Act, so as to declare it to be an unfair method 
of competition for manufacturers or dis- 
tributors of commodities subject to resale- 
price-maintenance contracts to willfully and 
knowingly sell or deliver such commodities 
(A) to persons selling same at less than prices 
prescribed in such contracts or (B) to per- 
sons selling same to others who so sell, and 
to provide for injunctive relief and damages 
to those injured thereby; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2056. A bill for the relief of Oscar O. 
Wolfe, Jr., et al.; and 

S. 2057. A bill for the relief of Etha Dora 
Johnson; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 2058. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act to increase the amount of the 
annuities payable thereunder, and to provide 
full annuities at age 60 for men who have 
completed 30 years of service and at age 55 
for women who have completed 25 years of 
service; and 

S. 2059. A bill to repeal the provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act which reduce 
the annuities of the spouses of retired em- 
ployees, and the survivors of deceased em- 
ployees, by the amount of certain monthly 
benefits payable under the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2060. A bill to amend the act of March 
3. 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to in- 
corporate in the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards the authority to use the 
working capital fund, and to permit cer- 
tain improvements in fiscal practices; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself, Mr. NL T, Mr. CLEM- 
ENTS, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. MONRONEY, 
Mr. Pastore, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. 
HENNINGS) : 

S. 2061. A bill to increase the rates of basic 
compensation of officers and employees in 
the fleld service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2062. A bill to increase the rates of basic 
salary of postmasters, officers, supervisors, 
and employees in the postal field service, to 
eliminate certain salary inequities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

S. 2063. A bill for the relief of Ljuba Kev- 
dzija; and 

S. 2064. A bill for the relief of Gregorio 
Spiros Ferentinos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SECURITIES EX- 
CHANGE ACT OF 1934 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to correct basic defi- 
ciences in that act which were repeatedly 
called to the attention of the Banking 
and Currency Committee during its re- 
cent hearings upon the stock market. 

Today an investor in a company which 
has its stock listed and registered for 
trading on an exchange gets the follow- 
ing protections: 

First. Current information about the 
financial condition of the company. 

Second. Information necessary to en- 
able him to vote intelligently upon mat- 
ters which are mentioned in proxy solici- 
tations. 

Third, Information about trading by 
officers, directors, and large stockhold- 
ers in the equity securities of the com- 
pany. If these persons seek to take ad- 
vantage of inside information by engag- 
ing in short-term trading, their profit 
may be recovered by the corporation. 

Investors in securities not listed on an 
exchange do not, save for a few minor 
exceptions, get these protections. No 
matter how large the corporation, how 
widely its stock is distributed, or how 
great the public interest in it, the dis- 
closures I have mentioned need not be 
made unless the corporation has stock 
listed on a securities exchange. 

The bill I am introducing is designed 
to end this double standard, which has 
neither logical foundation nor reason- 
able basis. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2054) to amend the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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USE OF WORKING CAPITAL FUND BY 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STAND- 
ARDS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Secretary of Commerce, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend the act of March 3, 1901 
(31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to incor- 
porate in the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards the authority to 
use the working capital fund and to per- 
mit certain improvements in fiscal 
practices. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2060) to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amend- 
ed, to incorporate in the Organic Act of 
the National Bureau of Standards the 
authority to use the working capital 
fund and to permit certain improve- 
ments in fiscal practices, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


ADMISSION OF SPAIN TO MEMBER- 
SHIP IN NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a concur- 
rent resolution on behalf of myself and 
the Senators from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY and Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senators from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL and Mr. KENNEDY], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Ives], the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL]. 

The concurrent resolution is bipar- 
tisan in authorship. It calls for the ad- 
mission of Spain to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. NATO presently 
consists of 15 member nations. They 
are the United States, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Germany, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. 

The concurrent resolution would put 
Congress on record as favoring the ad- 
mission of Spain to NATO. It would 
specifically require the Department of 
State to take all necessary steps to bring 
about an invitation to Spain to become 
a party to the North Atlantic Treaty and 
a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

NATO is a tangible recognition of the 
fact that the free nations of the Western 
world have a common objective in the 
struggle against communism. 

Spain is of increasingly strategic im- 
portance as a valuable ally in the fight 
to maintain freedom, whether it be cold 
war or hot war, and it is entirely proper 
that she should assume full partnership 
in this effort. 

It should be remembered that the 
United States has made a tremendous 
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investment in Spain, both in the con- 
struction of military bases for our pos- 
sible use and in direct economic aid. In 
my judgment, the admission of Spain 
to the community of free nations of 
which NATO is composed would not only 
serve to protect that investment but 
would strengthen our western lifeline of 
defense as well. 

I believe the concurrent resolution is 
worthy of favorable consideration by the 
appropriate committee of the Senate, 
which I assume will be the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I hope that commit- 
tee will give the concurrent resolution 
its prompt attention. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am happy to join with the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire and other 
Senators in sponsoring the concurrent 
resolution directing the Department of 
State to take all proper and necessary 
steps to bring about an invitation to 
Spain to become a party to the North 
Atlantic Treaty and a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Several weeks ago the final documents 
were deposited with the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany in Bonn, completing 
years of hard work and negotiation. 
West Germany has now regained its sov- 
ereignty; it has become a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization; and 
it is now a full partner in the commu- 
nity of free nations in Western Europe. 

West Germany has formed an impor- 
tant link in the chain of free nations 
organized within NATO along the north- 
ern perimeter of the Atlantic Ocean and 
more recently in the Mediterranean. 
NATO forms a united front beginning 
in the Western Hemisphere with the 
United States, north to Canada and Ice- 
land; then across to Norway, down to 
Denmark, West Germany, the Benelux, 
the United Kingdom, France, Portugal; 
then east to Italy, Greece, and Turkey 
along the Mediterranean, It is rare in- 
deed in the history of mankind that 
such a large number of nations should 
be so united. After studying a map of 
the North Atlantic and Western Eu- 
rope and taking note of the arrangement 
of these NATO countries, I fully realize 
that there is a glaring omission from 
this roster of free nations. I refer to 
Spain. 

Spain is of great strategic importance. 
She controls the western entrance to 
the Mediterranean and could thereby 
have considerable effect on traffic to the 
Near East. Spain is strategic from 
many points of view. She controls the 
southwest approach to Europe. Portu- 
gal, a member of NATO, is isolated from 
its allies on the Iberian Peninsula. As 
things now exist, Portugal protrudes like 
a sore thumb, unprotected. Spain is the 
only major missing link in this chain 
of nations. 

In recent years normal relations have 
flourished among the NATO countries 
and their Spanish neighbor. The Span- 
ish people are contributing and cooper- 
ating in the channels of world trade. I 
can see no sound reason why Spain 
should not be allowed to contribute to 
the defense of Western Europe through 
NATO if she so desires. 

The United States has a great deal at 
stake, economically and militarily, in 
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Spain. The American Government has 
invested heavily in the form of grants 
and loans for economic development and 
technical assistance. The United States 
is building four large airbases on the 
Spanish mainland, in addition to other 
military installations. If an emergency 
came up tomorrow or next week through 
Communist aggression in Europe, Ameri- 
can planes could use these bases, which, 
under the Spanish-American agree- 
ments of September 26, 1953, are being 
enlarged, improved, provided with living 
quarters for aircrews, with underground 
fuel tanks and pipelines to the north. 

Spain today is one of our strongest 
partners in the mounting effort of the 
free world to create a less precarious 
peace. Spain’s position in history and 
influence on international relations and 
trade are important to the free world. 

It is not important to labor on its 
importance as a European defense out- 
post. What is important is that Spain 
should be a part of NATO. The resolu- 
tion submitted today would pave the 
way for an invitation to Spain to become 
a party to the North Atlantic Treaty and 
a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 34) was received and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas the United States, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, The Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Turkey, and United Kingdom are parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty; and 

Whereas the primary objective of the 
treaty is to contribute to the maintenance of 
peace by making clear the determination of 
the parties collectively to resist armed at- 
tack upon any of them; and 

Whereas the parties have joined, pursuant 
to the treaty, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, a collective defense arrange- 
ment for the North Atlantic area established 
within the framework of the United Nations 
Charter and based upon the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense recog- 
nized by article 51 of the charter; and 

Whereas the membership of Spain would 
strengthen the strategic position of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and of 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress of the United States 
that the Department of State should take 
all proper and necessary steps to bring about 
an invitation to Spain to become a party to 
the North Atlantic Treaty and a member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


INCREASED EXPENDITURES BY 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 103), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Small Business is authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate the sum 
of $100,000 for the purpose of discharging 
obligations incurred by it prior to July 1, 
1956, in carrying out the duties imposed 
upon it by Senate Resolution 58, 81st Con- 
gress. Such sum shall be in addition to any 
other moneys available to the committee for 
such purpose, and shall be disbursed upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman, 
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FEDERAL AID ROAD CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HOLLAND submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1048) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1911 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION AND 
SURVEY OF CERTAIN COASTAL 
AND TIDAL AREAS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that any Senators who 
wish to join in the sponsorship of the 
bill (S. 414) authorizing a preliminary 
examination and survey of the New Eng- 
land, New York, Long Island, and New 
Jersey coastal and tidal areas for the 
purpose of determining possible means 
of preventing damages to property and 
loss of human lives due to hurricane 
winds and tides, be granted permission 
to do so if they notify the clerk today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, under authority of the order 
of the Senate entered earlier today, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. PURTELL], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. PAYNE], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] have 
requested that their names be added as 
cosponsors of Senate bill 414. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 24, 1955, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1650) to au- 
thorize the Territory of Alaska to obtain 
advances from the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Act, and for other purposes. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS. ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. EASTLAND: 

Address delivered by Senator ELLENDER be- 
fore the 20th annual meeting of the Delta 
Council at Cleveland, Miss., on May 12, 1955. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

Statement entitled Poland's Constitution 

of 1791,” prepared by him. 
By Mr. HENNINGS: 

Address delivered by him at the Southwest 
Regional Conference, Child Welfare League, 
St. Louis, Mo., on March 28, 1955, on the 
subject of juvenile delinquency. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Barkley George McNamara 
Bender Goldwater Monroney 
Butler Gore Morse 
Carlson Hayden Pastore 
Chavez Hill Robertson 
Clements Holland Saltonstall 
Cotton Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Curtis Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Lehman Thurmond 
Ellender Mansfield Thye 
Ervin Martin, Pa. 

Flanders McClellan 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] is 
absent by leave of the Senate to attend 
the International Labor Organization 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Witey] is necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Sergeant at Arms be directed to re- 
quest the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. BusH, Mr. 
BUTLER, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. Case of New 
Jersey, Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. 
DANIEL, Mr. Dovctas, Mr. Durr, Mr. 
DworsHakK, Mr. FREAR, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Mr. Hruska, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Ives, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. JENNER, Mr. KE- 
FAUVER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
KILGORE, Mr. Kuchl, Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. MALONE, Mr. 
Martin of Iowa, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. 
Mounpt, Mr. NEELY, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
O'MAHONEY, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. POTTER, Mr. 
PuRTELL, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. WATKINS, 
Mr. WELKER, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. 
Younc entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quo- 
rum is present. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
United States has always taken justifi- 
able pride in its merchant marine. It 
has been a potent factor in the develop- 
ment and progress of our country. 

Lately, as on some occasions in the 
past, it has fallen upon poor times. In 
an effort to save this precious shipping, 
legislation has been enacted over the 
past several decades to guarantee to our 
American ships, whenever possible, a 
modest percentage of cargoes exported 
or imported. This 50-50 legislation, as 
it is known, applying exclusively to Gov- 
ernment-financed cargoes, has helped 
somewhat. But it is pertinent to note 
that our United States-flag ships are not 
carrying one-half of cargoes leaving or 
coming to this country. Latest avail- 
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able cargo records show that our ships 
are transporting little more than 25 per- 
cent of all cargoes. 

What other maritime nation would 
permit such a situation without initiat- 
ing drastic steps to correct it? Yet the 
United Kingdom and some other nations 
which have received the beneficence of 
our Nation's generosity are continually 
attacking this 50-50 bill, which seeks 
only a reasonable percentage of Govern- 
ment-financed cargoes, with respect to 
which a requirement of 100 percent for 
American vessels would be entirely in 
order. 

The Journal of Commerce, in its issue 
of last Friday, May 20, has editorially 
answered the latest bleat from Britain’s 
highest shipping official, Sir Colin Ander- 
son, who levels a charge of discrimina- 
tion against this country. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this masterful answer 
to a baseless charge be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point in 
my remarks. It probably will not stop 
our British friends from misrepresenting 
the situation, but it will set the record 
straight for our own people who may 
have been misled by the ceaseless and 
unfounded clamor about 50-50. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHIPPING OUTLOOK: THE 50-50 Law 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) 


Discrimination is a dangerous word to 
bandy about at any time unless you happen 
to be talking about the finer things in life, 
like art or music, when it assumes a certain 
majesty. 

We find it necessary, however, to discuss 
discrimination today—fiag discrimination 
particularly—and how it is being applied 
specifically to the United States ever since 
the Butler-Tollefson so-called 50-50 law was 
enacted last year. 

The criticism that has been leveled against 
this measure abroad during recent months 
has mounted steadily. It reached a new peak 
this week when Sir Colin Anderson, president 
of the International Chamber of Shipping, 
told delegates from 35 nations representing 
some 17 million tons of shipping, who at- 
tended the Baltic and International Mari- 
time Conference at Copenhagen, that “one 
of our biggest problems today is United 
States flag discrimination.” 

Since this use of the word in a depreciatory 
sense before such an important group can 
only result in a false and misleading state- 
ment coming to be accepted as genuine by 
many, unless challenged, it is time to state 
a few facts. 

First. This law does not provide that 
Amierican-flag ships are to get 50 percent of 
certain types of cargo to which it applies. 
The American-flag ship “must be available” 
and at “reasonable rates.” Otherwise, the 
shipment can move on a foreign ship, as 
many of them have been handled. Last 
year, for example, 82 percent of this coun- 
try’s tramp-borne commerce moved in for- 
eign ships, because the 50 tramps still under 
the United States flag were not able to han- 
die the allowed percentage. 

Second. The law applies only to overseas 
cargo paid for or guaranteed as to payment 
by the United States Government, including 
American surplus commodities that are sold 
for local currency and hence must be coy- 
ered by dollar appropriations out of the 
United States Treasury. This local currency 
is either spent by the United States in that 
foreign country or allowed to stay there as a 
grant or long-term loan. Regardless of the 
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final disposition, it is a tab that the Ameri- 
can taxpayer must meet. 

Third. Cargo preference of the type just 
mentioned has been applicable in one form 
or another over several years, or ever since 
this country engaged on its policy of helping 
friendly nations at the end of the war. 
American ships had a priority up to 50 per- 
cent of all aid cargo. We do not recall any 
great furor being raised abroad during this 
period though the surrounding circum- 
stances, basically, were little different than 
they are today. 

Yet, despite this effort to assist United 
States shipping, the percentage of our dry 
cargo trade handled by American bottoms 
has steadily dropped. In 1946, for example, 
American ships handled 60.9 percent of our 
exports and 56.3 percent of our imports. The 
figures for November 1954, the latest avail- 
able, show American ships handling 24.4 
percent of dry cargo exports and 29.1 percent 
of imports. 

This is rather ironic in view of another ob- 
servation by Sir Colin at the Copenhagen 
conference that world trade is 20 percent 
greater than in 1950 and 50 percent greater 
than prewar. 

United States-flag shipping certainly 
hasn't been doing too well in this expanding 
market. 

So we have a situation in this 50-50 law 
where United States flag shipping is not 
guaranteed any percentage of cargo but must 
meet cer ain conditions: Where the cargo in- 
volved is directly tied to the taxpayer’s dol- 
lar; where the so-called preference has been 
in effect for years; and where, despite this 
misnamed discrimination, the fleets of every 
leading maritime nation have expanded while 
that of this country has declined. 

Surely this has not resulted in any re- 
straint of trade. Competitive forces have 
been freely at work around the world out- 
side this country as the statistics covering 
the handling of our waterborne commerce in- 
dicate. 

Overlooked in all this hullabaloo is the fact 
that whatever flag a vessel flies, it is placed 
at no disadvantage with American ships in 
normal trading with this country. We do 
not have any special port dues, consular fees, 
berthing preferences and other dodges to aid 
our shipping. 

This is discrimination in the proper mean- 
ing of the word as we see it, for these gim- 
micks are aimed to divert all cargo to a 
particular nation’s shipping, not 50 percent 
of taxpayers’ financed cargo which, in turn, 
is a small percentage of all cargo moving in 
and out of our ports, 

Our friends abroad have every right, of 
course, to criticize this statute, but we be- 
lieve that in labeling it flag discrimination 
they are putting on a handle that does not 
fit. In so doing they are letting loose im- 
pressions that are not warranted by the 
simple truth. 


FOUR-POWER MEETING OF “SUM- 
MIT” LEADERS 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, during the last few days we 
have been treated with a blast in Pravda 
against the United States and its role in 
preparing for a four-power meeting of 
the summit“ leaders of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union. 

In the report of the Secretary of State 
to the Presicent and the Nation over 
television last week, which appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, it was made 
abundantly clear that the top-level 
four-power meeting would be brief and 
simply identify the areas of friction 
which might lead to international trou- 
ble but would definitely not make any 
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decisions. The matter of procedures 
and decisions, if any, would be left to be 
negotiated by the Foreign Ministers of 
the respective countries. 

It is vitally important that this lim- 
itation be publicized to the American 
people because of the fears in many 
quarters of this top-level conference. 
In the Herald Tribune of Tuesday, May 
23, there appears an editorial entitled 
“Pravda on a Four-Power Meeting.” 
This editorial brings out clearly the is- 
sue as to the scope of the four-power 
meeting and the proper limitation as set 
forth by Secretary Dulles and as ap- 
proved by the President. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial to which I have referred be in- 
cluded in my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRAVDA ON A Four-PowER MEETING 


Pravda's weekend blast against the United 
States and its role in preparing for a four- 
power meeting will hardly be taken as a 
withdrawal. But it will properly be under- 
stood as an advance warning (if warning 
were needed) that the Soviets will use the 
conference for their own propaganda pur- 
poses. 

The note of the Western Powers inviting 
Russia to attend a top-level meeting set 
forth th enature of the talks: general 
conversations, limited to a few days’ dura- 
tion, with the actual work of attaining 
agreements left to other groups. Now 
Prayda cries out against the absurd propo- 
sals and the unreasonable suggestions of the 
United States. In particular, it indicates 
that the heads of States must themselves 
negotiate substantive solutions, and not con- 
fine themselves to preparing the ground for 
the negotiations of others. 

One of the hopeful aspects of the proposed 
conference was that lengthy arguments over 
procedure and agenda were to be eliminated. 
It will be regrettable now if such argu- 
ments are revived—and carried on by public 
charge and countercharge. The Russians 
may hope to stir dissension within the West- 
ern alliance by their attacks on the United 
States. In that they can hardly have much 
success. But they do certainly have it in 
their power to make any conference fruitless. 

If that is their plan, they must realize 
that they will stand under the judgment of 
the great masses of the world’s population 
who long for peace and look for good faith 
in the world’s leaders. 


PROPOSED COMMISSION ON ATOMIC 
DEFENSE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to proceed briefly under the 2-minute 
rule. 

Mr. President, on February 23, 1955, I 
introduced in the Senate S. 1200, a bill 
calling for the establishment of a Com- 
mission on Atomic Defense. This would 
be an 18-member Commission comprised 
of Members of Congress, the executive 
department and private industry, 
charged with the task of making a thor- 


ough but rapid study of the problems of 


industrial dispersal and civil defense, 
Under the bill, the Commission would 
report its recommendations to Congress 
by January 31, 1956. 

Earlier in the year the Committee on 
Armed Services heard the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization urge 
such a study. The dramatic develop- 
ments in the field of thermonuclear 
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warfare make such a study imperative. 
Only when a body commanding nation- 
wide prestige and respect recommends a 
practical yet effective program can the 
people feel assured that what is being 
done is wise, and, more importantly, that 
all that can be done is being done. 

Since the introduction of my bill, the 
Secretary of the Air Force on several oc- 
casions has called for the movement in- 
land of future airplane and guided mis- 
sile factories, pointing up the dangers of 
the geographical concentration of that 
industry. Now, over the weekend, the 
chairman of the Federation of American 
Scientists, Mr. Donald Hughes, has urged 
“a thorough and realistic study by a 
special commission” whose job it would 
be “to recommend how much dispersal 
we need and how it can be obtained.” I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
Mr. Hughes’ letter to the President be in- 
corporated in my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1955. 
Hon. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Last February, Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, proposed to Congress 
that a special commission be appointed to 
study the problem of industrial and popula- 
tion dispersal. This proposal has not yet 
been acted upon, and Senator Estes KE- 
FAUVER, chairman of the Senate committee 
which would make recommendations on 
such a commission, has informed us that 
there are no current plans to consider it, 

We, the Federation of American Scientists, 
heartily endorse Dr. Flemming's proposal, 
and we commend your administration for its 
awareness of the need for the study of dis- 
persal. We urge you to use your good of- 
fices to encourage prompt and effective ac- 
tion by the Federal Government to secure 
an increased discussion and comprehensive 
study of population and industrial dis- 
persal as an aid to the defense of the 
United States. 

Dispersal is a means of saving lives and 
protecting our capacity for defense if war 
should come. It also makes enemy attack 
less effective and therefore less likely, giv- 
ing us time to work out peaceful solutions 
to our international problems. Economic 
forces in the United States are already 
causing some dispersal, but not enough in 
proportion to the need. The longer we de- 
lay in launching an adequate program, the 
more drastic it would have to be to meet the 
danger of intercontinental missiles. 

Dispersal is a defense that new methods 
of attack are unlikely to make obsolete, 
whereas conventional military arms become 
out-of-date in a short time and must be 
replaced by new ones at great expense. We 
are now spending many billions of dollars 
each year just to maintain our weapons in 
a state of readiness, while hardly a cent is 
being applied to the one measure that has 
a reasonable prospect of lasting effective- 
ness. 

We believe that the following measures 
should be adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment: 

1. A thorough, realistic study by a special 
commission to recommend how much dis- 
persal we need and how it can best be ob- 
tained. This commission should be com- 
posed of recognized experts on military, 
economic, industrial, and governmental af- 
fairs. As specific examples of the areas of 
policy that should be considered, we would 
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like to suggest the following: (a) Effective 
dispersal of the Federal Government, (b) 
Federal aid and initiative in construction 
of highways and other transportation and 
communication facilities out of and around 
target areas, (c) more substantial tax dif- 
ferentials to encourage industrial building 
in nontarget areas, and (d) Federal aid for 
hardship cases resulting from the dispersal 
program. 

2. A clear, frank statement to the people 
by the highest governmental authority with 
respect to our vulnerability and the meas- 
ures, such as dispersal, that must be car- 
ried out to reduce this vulnerability to a 
lower level. 

It has been almost 10 years since the first 
atomic bomb explosion made doubtful the 
survival of large concentrations of popula- 
tion and industry in the case of a major 
war. The need for all measures to reduce 
the probability of attack is apparent; the 
security of the United States is too vitally 
involved to permit further delay. 

Respectfully yours, 
Donan J. HUGHES, 
Chairman, 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, to 
whom my bill was referred, has requested 
reports from the Department of Defense, 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Federal Defense Administration. 

I believe congressional action estab- 
lishing this Commission during the cur- 
rent session would be most prudent. 
There are many collateral programs 
through which the Government can en- 
courage industrial dispersal, such as the 
expansion of our highway system, which 
the Senate is now considering. The 
sooner Congress can determine the type 
of program we need to protect our Na- 
tion in the event of atomic attack the 
sooner we shall be able to pass imple- 
menting legislation. I believe, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the event of thermonuclear 
war that the Nation with the greatest 
and most rapid powers of recovery after 
the initial holocaust is the nation which 
will determine the outcome of such a 
war. Iam therefore urging Congress not 
to act impulsively on this measure, but 
at least to authorize its study and thus 
prepare ourselves to legislate wisely in 
this field. 


PULITZER AWARD TO WILLIAM S. 
WHITE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I was greatly gratified to learn 
that the Pulitzer award had been granted 
to Mr. William S. White, of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the New York Times. 
Mr. White has long been one of the most 
distinguished and respected members of 
the Senate press, I believe every Mem- 
ber of the Senate will agree that his re- 
porting has been invariably fair, objec- 
tive, and accurate. 

The award was given to Mr. White for 
his leadership in letters, specifically in 
biography, for his book, the Taft Story, 
published by Harper's. The citation 


For your distinguished American biog- 
raphy teaching patriotic and unselfish serv- 
ice to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example. 


Mr. White’s many friends will rejoice 
in the signal honor which has come to 
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him and wish to join me in congratulat- 
ing him heartily on this further recogni- 
tion of his talent as a writer and 
biographer. 


LOOPHOLES IN THE TAX LAW 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, later 
in the week the Senate will consider 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Finance that certain provisions of 
the tax law which are responsible for 
two big loopholes be repealed. These 
loopholes were discovered by Representa- 
tive Mils and Representative ZELENKO, 
and they deserve a great deal of credit 
for it. Reluctantly, the Treasury De- 
partment finally admitted its error of 
last year. 

Now Representative Mitts has discov- 
ered another possible windfall. I ask 
that a statement which he made, which 
is quoted in an article published in the 
Evening Star of May 20, 1955, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Corporate Tax LOOPHOLE CosTING BILLIONS 
SEEN 


Representative Mrmus, Democrat, of Ar- 
kansas, said today he has found a new and 
highly dangerous loophole in last year’s tax 
revision act. 

Mr. Mitts said it would cost the Govern- 
ment more than a billion dollars a year in 
revenue in the future and would give cor- 
porations many billions of dollars of tax- 
free profits from speculating in their own 
stocks. 

Mr. Mitts said Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey only recently reviewed and approved 
this revision, and he added in an interview: 

“The only conclusion I can reach is that 
this section was deliberately proposed to 
provide a windfall for corporations. In all 
probability, the bigger the corporations are, 
the more they will make.” 

There was no immediate comment from 
the Treasury. 

WAS FOE OF ACT 


Mr. Murs was a leading foe of the 1954 
act rewriting almost all tax laws, proposed 
by the Eisenhower administration and backed 
by most Republicans in Congress, He is a 
veteran member of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The section to which he referred provides 
that for income tax purposes “no gain or 
loss shall be recognized to a corporation on 
the receipt of money or other property in 
exchange for stock (including treasury 
stock) of such corporation.” 

The term “treasury stock” means the cor- 
poration's own stock, held in its treasury. 

Mr. Mitts said it is a common practice 
among the Nation's 450,000 corporations to 
buy some of their own stock on the open 
market and retain it for a time in the com- 
pany’s treasury. 

WIDE OPEN INVITATION 

The new law, he said, is a “wide open in- 
vitation for corporations to speculate and 
invest in their own stock.” 

Corporation officials knowing of their firm’s 
plans, he contended, could well buy their 
own stock at low prices, before taking some 
action that would tend to increase stock 
prices, and then sell it for tremendous profits, 

Under the old law, Mr. MrLis said, the Gov- 
ernment usually tried to collect taxes on all 
profits from a corporation’s dealings in its 
own stocks, Sometimes courts declined to 
uphold the tax where the stock transaction 
was considered a regular part of the business 
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operation. But the courts always have held 
that such profits are taxable, he said, if the 
main purpose of the stock transaction was 
to make a profit. 

He said there is no limit” on the amount 
of tax-free profits under the section and “the 
language is so emphatic, so broad and 80 
definite there is no possibility of recovering 
the revenue by any Treasury regulation.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Journal of Commerce of May 19, 1954, 
in its News Letter column stated: 


Here's a hot tax tip for profit-minded cor- 
poration treasurers and comptrollers, one 
that appears to have been entirely overlooked 
by students of the new tax code. 

Collect treasury stock— 


I interpolate to say it apparently 
means stock of one’s own company— 


buy it low, watch it rise, perhaps split it 
now and then, sell it. 
You cannot be taxed on your profits. 


That is the hot tip of the Journal of 
Commerce. Representative Mitts has 
brought this matter to the attention of 
the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article published in the 
Journal of Commerce be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tax REPORT: How Firms Can Earn TAX-FREE 
INCOME Is EXPLAINED 


WASHINGTON.—Here’s a hot tax tip for 
profit-minded corporation treasurers and 
comptrollers, one that appears to have been 
entirely overlooked by students of the new 
tax code: 

Collect treasury stock, buy it low, watch 
it rise, perhaps split it now and then; sell it. 

You cannot be taxed on your profits. 

Unlike the old law, which said nothing, 
the new code contains statutory provisions 
on the subject, 


BASIS OF LITIGATION 


Under the old law, regulations dating back 
to 1934 held that “whether the acquisition 
or disposition by a corporation of shares 
of its own capital stock gives rise to taxable 
gain or deductible loss depends upon the 
real nature of the transaction, which is to be 
ascertained from all its facts and circum- 
stances.” 

Then follows the language that has given 
rise to two decades of litigation: “But if a 
corporation deals in its own shares as it 
might in the shares of another corporation, 
the resulting gain or loss is to be computed 
in the same manner as though the corpora- 
tion were dealing in the shares of another.” 

As may be recalled, this space last week 
considered the problem the courts have had 
in interpreting that somewhat cloudy lan- 
guage. The various circuits of the United 
States Court of Appeals have been unani- 
mous in holding that profits on the resale 
of treasury stock (when the transaction does 
not affect the corporation’s capital struc- 
ture) are, indeed, taxable. 

The tax court, after long holding the con- 
trary view, also came around to this position, 
and the Court of Claims’ contrary holding 
is to be tested in the Supreme Court this fall 
in the Anderson, Clayton & Co. case, 

TREND REVERSED 

But the new law sharply reverses the trend 
court-made law has been taking in the 
absence of statutory provisions in the old 
code. The new law has a section 1032, a 
short section, which states in its entirety: 

“No gain or loss shall be recognized to a 
corporation on the receipt of money or other 
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property in exchange for stock (including 
treasury stock) of such corporation.” 

In other words, a company holding a block 
of treasury stock that has appreciated in 
value and that has perhaps also multiplied 
through stock splits may now realize statu- 
torily guaranteed untaxable profit in its re- 
sale—where prior to 1954 most courts, if not 
all, would have taxed those profits. 

When the new code was being written, the 
administration calculated no revenue loss at- 
tributable to this section. 

POSSIBLE LOOPHOLE 

The Treasury position was that since it 
was legally possible for a corporation to can- 
cel its cheaply reacquired treasury stock and 
float a new issue at the new, higher market 
value—both capital structure transactions 
and hence untaxable—the same effect could 
be achieved by this more round-about route, 
and that therefore all section 1032 did—so 
the Treasury assumed, rightly or wrongly— 
was to remove a technicality become mean- 
ingless. 

Whether this is in fact true, or whether 
the new section will spur a movement to deal 
in treasury stocks, is one of those imponder- 
ables that makes miserable the life of a 
Treasury revenue-effect estimator. No one 
even knows or can reckon how much treas- 
ury stock is being held by the country's 
425,000 corporations. 

But some of the Government people 
charged with gathering the revenue privately 
express fear that section 1032 may turn out 
to be a revenue loser dwarfing the more 
highly touted loophole in section 462, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, true 
to form, the Treasury now denies that 
there will be any appreciable loss from 
this windfall, although some have stated 
it might run as high as another billion 
dollars. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reply 
of the Treasury Department published in 
the Wall Street Journal of May 23, 1955, 
under the heading “Lawmaker, Treasury 
Dispute Size of Loss From New Tax 
Loophole” be printed in the Record at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAWMAKER, TREASURY DISPUTE SIZE or Loss 
From New Tax LOOPHOLE 


WASHINGTON.—Treasury and congressional 
tax experts are at odds over the seriousness 
of a new tax loophole uncovered by Repre- 
sentative Mitts, Democrat, of Arkansas, 

Mr. Mrs, a key member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, says the situa- 
tion, which exempts from tax any profit a 
corporation makes reselling its own stock, is 
very serious. He declares the provision 
probably will cost the Treasury far more than 
the expense reserve fund provision, which 
Congress now is in the process of repealing 
at the Treasury’s request. 

Treasury officials admit they are taking an- 
other look at the provision, but say they 
doubt it involves any great revenue loss. 
“We're not very excited about it,” says one 
informed Treasury man. 

At issue is a provision in last year's tax 
revision law declaring that “no gain or loss 
shall be recognized to a corporation on the 
receipt of money or other property in ex- 
change for the stock (including treasury 
stock) of such corporation.” In other words, 
the law says that when a corporation has 
bought back some of its stock and then re- 
sells that stock, profit on the resale will be 
free from tax and any loss on resale will not 
be tax deductible. 

The provision reverses a long series of de- 
cisions by Federal circuit courts declaring 
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that profit on the sale of treasury stock is 
taxable unless there is a legitimate business 
purpose to the transaction and unless the 
company actually cancels or retires the stock 
it buys back and then issues and sells new 
stock in its place. 

The United States Tax Court early last 
year brought its rulings into conformity with 
this long-standing view of the various cir- 
cuit courts. The Court of Claims, however, 
has taken the stand that any profit is tax free 
so long as there is a legitimate business pur- 
pose to the transaction. It said the com- 
pany did not have to retire or cancel the re- 
acquired stock and issue new stock instead, 
in order to have tax-free profit. This case, 
involving Anderson, Clayton & Co., has been 
appealed by the Government to the Supreme 
Court, which already has agreed to hear and 
decide the appeal. 

All these court rulings, however, are now 
almost academic. They apply only to trans- 
actions made before January 1, 1954. For 
later transactions, the new law applies, with 
its provision that all profits made by a cor- 
2 reselling its own stock will be tax- 

ree. 
REPEAL URGED IMMEDIATELY 


Mr. Mitts believes that this provision 
should be repealed retroactively at once. In 
a letter to Treasury Secretary Humphrey, 
urging the Treasury to look into the matter 
immediately, Mr. Mts said, “a situation 
may arise under this language that will re- 
sult in losses to the Treasury in the future in 
excess of any contemplated by anyone” under 
the prepaid income and expense reserve fund 
provision now being repealed by Congress. 

Mr. Mitts sent a copy of this letter to 
House Ways and Means Committee Chalr- 
man Cooper, Democrat, of Tennessee, and 
Senate Finance Committee Chairman BYRD, 
Democrat, of Virginia. He said he would 
ask Mr. Coon for early committee consider- 
ation of the matter. 

He pointed out that the loss to the Treas- 
ury under the reserve fund and prepaid in- 
come provisions would be a “one-shot” loss, 
taking place only in one year and then would 
be ended. The possible loss under the treas- 
ury stock provision, Mr. Miuus said, would be 
a recurrent loss. “It could cost the United 
States Treasury in each of several years as 
much as the reserve fund provision will cost 
in one year,” he asserted. The cost of the 
reserve fund loophole has been estimated 
from $500 million up. 

Not only will the treasury stock provision 
cost the Federal Government great loss of 
revenue, Mr. MILLS said, but it is also “highly 
conducive to speculation by a corporation in 
its own stock.” He said it would be a tempt- 
ing source of profit for corporations whose 
officers know in advance of some corporate 
situation that will send up the price of its 
stock. 

Arguing that the doctrine laid down by 
the circuit courts and the Tax Court should 
be the law of the land, Mr. Mitts said that 
the provision in last year’s law “is clearly a 
loophole that has to be plugged, and the 
sooner the better.” 


TREASURY MEN DOUBT GREAT LOSS 

Treasury officials were inclined to doubt 
any great loss to the Government from the 
provision cited by Mr. Mis. “There might 
be some small change in revenues,” said one, 
“but whether it will be plus or minus we 
don't know.“ 

They admitted that under the old law 
profits on the resale of treasury stock were 
taxable in many cases but pointed out that 
corporations could avoid taxable gains by 
canceling the stock and issuing new stock, 
What's more, they noted, under the old law 
losses on such sales were tax deductible. 
They said many corporations were able to 
arrange sales to create losses to hold down 
a corporation’s tax liability, and thus the 
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United States Treasury lost considerable 
amount of revenue under the old system. 

Now, the Treasury officials said, losses on 
the sale of such stock will not be deductible 
and the Treasury may pick up enough reve- 
nue from this fact to offset any loss arising 
from the fact that the profits on such stock 
sales are no longer taxable. 

The new law treats company dealings in 
its own stock the way they were before the 
law was changed in 1934, Treasury men said. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has taken this viewpoint many times,” they 
added. 

Mr. Mitts, however, replied that this was 
“just talk.” He declared that under the 
old law a corporation, in order to claim a 
tax deductible loss, had to prove a legitimate 
business purpose in reselling its own stock 
at a loss, and that this was extremely difi- 
cult to do. 

“If the Treasury doesn’t think it will lose 
a lot of money from this provision, taking 
into account all the corporations that al- 
ready have treasury stock, it will shortly 
have reason to think otherwise, after it has 
studied the matter further,“ Mr. MILs said. 
“After all, the Treasury’s first opinion on 
the reserve-fund provision was also that it 
would not cost the Government much reve- 
nue loss.” 


THE 34TH CONGRESS OF THE 
SLOVAK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of a message I am 
sending to the 34th Congress of the 
Slovak League of America. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A MESSAGE TO THE 34TH CONGRESS OF THE 
SLOVAK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


It gives me great pleasure to send a 
message of greeting to the Slovak League of 
America. And, I am particularly delighted 
to learn that the 34th congress of the league 
is convening here in our Nation’s Capital. 

America and the Free World needs organi- 
zations which energetically, enthusiastically, 
and tirelessly fight communism. Democra- 
cies are devoted to peace, as indeed they must 
and should be. But although devoted to 
peace, democracies must be alert and con- 
stantly ready to repel any treacherous ad- 
vances by those who would destroy their 
liberty. The record of the Communists as 
enemies of freedom and as destroyers of the 
independence of nations is an appalling one. 
Millions of people have fallen victim to their 
treacherous tactics of subversion and aggres- 
sion, Unfortunately among them have been 
some of the Slovaks whose cause you repre- 
sent today. 

No man is an island, a great writer once 
said, and no man can be truly free as long 
as any of his fellowmen are in the chains 
of servitude. This is the reason why the 
democratic peoples must do everything they 
practicably can to bring hope and eventual 
freedom to those now enslaved by com- 
munism. It gives me considerable assurance 
to know that there are such groups as the 
Slovak League standing vigilantly on guard, 
combating tyranny and giving warning that 
the enemy of our day, world communism, is 
an uncompromising force of destruction. 
May the deliberations of the delegates of the 
Slovak League meeting in their 34th con- 
gress bear wholesome and satisfactory re- 
sults; may there be harmony in Central and 
Eastern Europe when the Communist forces 
are rolled back and may nationalistic hos- 
tilities abate. And to all of you thus assem- 
bled I send my heartiest congratulations and 
warmest best wishes. 
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NEWS REPORT OF SENATOR DOUG- 
LAS’ ILLNESS 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the indulgence of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] for a mo- 
ment. I know that I bespeak the feel- 
ings of all of his colleagues in the Senate 
in observing this morning that news- 
paper reports, as so frequently is the 
case, are again mistaken as to a question 
of fact. We are delighted to see the 
Senator appear on the Senate floor in 
such vigor and health. We are aware 
of the fact that he, like the rest of us, 
from time to time, must take special 
care of himself when a virus bug at- 
tacks. However, he has no idea, I am 
sure, of the consternation that went 
through this body when the first rumors 
were circulated that the Senator was se- 
riously ill. We are delighted to see him 
here today in his usual fighting form, 
serving the people of Illinois as always 
in such a statesmanlike manner. We 
trust that his minor illness will leave 
him quickly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his kind remarks. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK A UNIQUE PROFESSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
my constituents in Portland, Miss Mil- 
dred Iverson, has written me: 

The pioneer tradition of readiness to help 
neighbors or strangers who are sick or in- 
jured is still very much alive with us, al- 
though it has taken new forms. 


But, she goes on to say: 

The hard facts of personnel shortages are 
handicapping Oregon’s health and medical 
care authorities in their efforts to improve 
and expand our health services and medical 
care programs in order to serve our citizens 
as they should be served. 


In Oregon, it matters a great deal to 
us that our young people prepare them- 
selves—in new ways—to keep alive the 
pioneer tradition of helping neighbors or 
strangers in trouble. Doctors and nurses 
are, we all know, absolutely essential. I 
have been interested to learn recently 
that out of every 100 workers in our ci- 
vilian health services, only 11 are physi- 
cians but that all of the 89 others are 
considered “essential links in the circle 
of health protection.” 

Mr. Ray D. Murphy, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, has called attention to 
the real threat to all of us unless many 
more of our undergraduates begin now 
to prepare themselves for useful and in- 
teresting careers in the health field. Mr. 
Murphy warns: 

The tremendous advances which medical 
and related sciences have made in recent 
years may not benefit us as quickly as they 
should if there is a continuing shortage of 
trained people in the health field. This 
would be intolerable—and it need not be. 
»The truth is that the health field is 


short of people. The jobs are there, the need 
is there. 


Mr. Murphy is a practical man who 
persuaded his board of directors to con- 
tribute $1 million, as a public service, to 
help the National Health Council launch 
a nationwide campaign of information 
about health careers, known as Health 
Career Horizons. 
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I am very glad, therefore, to have re- 
ceived a letter from Miss Mildred Iver- 
son of the Community Council in Port- 
land, Oreg., calling attention to the op- 
portunities in her own profession of med- 
ical social work, one of the many “essen- 
tial links in the circle of health protec- 
tion.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have inserted at this point in 
the body of the Rrecorp, as a part of my 
remarks, the communication which I 
have received from Miss Iverson. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed 
in the Reconp, as follows: 


CoMMUNITY COUNCIL, 
Portland, Oreg., May 19, 1955. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator Morse: As Oregon’s 
population and industry continue to grow, 
many persons in this great State are doing 
their utmost to improve and expand our 
health services and medical-care programs 
in order to serve our citizens as they should 
be served. The pioneer tradition of readi- 
ness to help neighbors or strangers who are 
sick or injured is still very much alive with 
us although it has taken new forms. We 
find ourselves handicapped, however, by the 
hard facts of personnel shortages. 

Within the next 2 to 5 years, we must add 
to our ranks more young men and women 
who possess the high professional qualifica- 
tions we demand of those who man our 
health and medical-care programs, I am 
writing to ask your help in making known to 
Oregon college students, their parents and 
counselors, the career opportunities open to 
professionally qualified persons in this field 
in our State. 

In my own profession of medical social 
work we have at least three times as many 
jobs available as there are qualified appli- 
cants. This is true in Oregon and true in 
the whole country. 

Not enough young men and women know 
that modern medicine's emphasis on the 
patient as a person gives the medical social 
worker an increasingly important place on 
the medical team—a team which includes 
the doctor, nurse, therapists, and allied pro- 
fessionals. Medical social work is a unique 
profession, combining as it does knowledge 
of medical care for the sick and disabled 
with the skills of social work. 

Any young person who likes the medical 
atmosphere, who wants to help sick people 
and their families, who likes to work on a 
team, and who wants to grow with an 
expanding profession will be proud to wear 
the white coat of a medical social worker. 
I have never regretted my choice of this 
profession nor have any of my colleagues. 

Physicians and health authorities in Ore- 
gon want and need more medical social 
workers to help them work with patients and 
their families when social, psychological, or 
economic upsets related to illness interfere 
with recovery and return to normal life. 
They want people with special professional 
training to work with crippled children and 
their parents, with men and women needing 
vocational rehabilitation, with sick and dis- 
abled veterans, with others who haye tuber- 
culosis, polio, or the illnesses of old age, 
to mention but a few examples. Our State 
and county health departments, as well as 
private hospitals, also want the services of 
medical social workers. But they want only 
persons who meet the educational require- 
ments of a demanding profession. 

Medical social work salaries are neither 
high nor low. A trained but inexperienced 
beginner in Oregon will probably receive 
about $8,500 the first year. Experienced 
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medical social workers with administrative 
responsibilities will receive about $6,000. 
Many of the positions are under civil-service 
systems. 

Like all professions, the educational re- 
quirements for medical social work are high: 
a Bachelor's degree from an accredited 4- 
year college followed by 2 years of post- 
graduate study at one of the 26 schools of 
social work offering the medical social work 
curriculum. This postgraduate study leads 
to the Master’s degree and includes class- 
room and supervised field work in hospital, 
clinic, or health agency. Undergraduate 
preparation should emphasize the social sci- 
ences or the biological sciences. 

We have at least 16 colleges in Oregon 
which offer the kind of sound liberal arts 
undergraduate background future needed by 
medical social workers before entering a 
school of social work to prepare themselves 
for practice as medical social workers. These 
colleges and universities are Cascade, Eastern 
Oregon, George Fox, Lewis and Clark, Lin- 
field, Marylhurst, Mount Angel, Northwest 
Christian, Oregon College of Education, 
Oregon State, Pacific, Reed, Southern Ore- 
gon, University of Oregon, Portland, and 
Willamette. 

Undergraduates in our Oregon colleges and 
universities, especially those majoring in the 
social or biological sciences, would do well 
to investigate the career opportunities of 
medical social work. Until recent years, 
Oregon hospitals and health services have 
had to depend on persons from other States 
to fill medical social work positions. Now, 
more medical social workers employed in 
Oregon are native Oregonians who received 
their professional education outside the 
State, but have returned to Oregon to live 
and work. 

Medical social workers in Oregon will be 
glad to interview any interested students if 
it is at all possible. Some of us travel within 
the State on business and might be able to 
arrange our time to meet with campus 
groups to answer questions about medical 
social work and scholarship opportunities. 
In any event, students, counselors, and 
parents may secure printed information 
about professional requirements and schools 
of social work by writing to the American 
Association of Medical Social Workers, 1700 
I Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Yours very truly, 
MILDRED C. IVERSON, 
Secretary, Health Division, 


FEDERAL AID ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1048) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1911 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], because I now wish to 
offer an amendment to the road bill. 
The amendment is along the lines of the 
colloquy in which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and I engaged on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday afternoon. I want him 
to understand the purpose of the offer- 
ing of the amendment and of the ex- 
planatory remarks I now wish to make 
concerning it. 

Last night, following my colloquy with 
the Senator from Tennessee, I had an- 
other conference with the persons who, 
as I said yesterday afternoon, had been 
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conferring with me about section 2 (d) 
of the bill. They seemed to be still some - 
what dissatisfied, although they felt that 
the legislative record which was made 
yesterday was very helpful. 

It is quite possible that with the offer- 
ing of the amendment as a part of the 
legislative record, and further discus- 
sion of the matter during the course of 
the debate later today and again tomor- 
row, the entire matter may be clarified, 
and the amendment can be withdrawn. 
Or it may be that further debate will 
show that the amendment, in some form, 
at least, ought to be taken to conference. 

Be that as it may, with the permission 
of the Senator, I should like to place my 
explanation of the amendment in the 
RecorpD. I think I can do this in 2 or 3 
minutes. If I should run beyond the 2- 
minute mark, I assure the Senate that 
I have only three and one-half pages of 
manuscript. I wish to have the expla- 
nation in the Recorp, where it will be 
available for the consideration of the 
Senator from Tennessee and other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Works. 

At the close of the brief explanation 
of the amendment, I shall offer it. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may make this brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SYMINGTON in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from Oregon may 
proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, section 
2 (d) of the bill would work grave in- 
justices to the trucking industry and to 
all operators of large trucks and combi- 
nations in several States of the Union, 
including Nevada, Oregon, Vermont, and 
New Mexico. I am offering an amend- 
ment which would clarify the present 
section 2 (d) of the bill and make it 
possible for the laws and practices now 
in force in the various States to be con- 
tinued, as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee told the Senate in the debate 
yesterday it was the intention of his com- 
mittee so to do. 

In the case of the State of Nevada, 
there are no dimension regulations writ- 
ten into the law, with the result that 
under section 2 (d) the AASHO—Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials—code of 50 feet would automat- 
ically impose length dimensions in that 
State. At the present time tractor- 
trailer combinations operated from Cali- 
fornia to the East and from Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho to the South are 
54-55 feet in overall length to conform 
with size and weights standards in the 
States I have just mentioned. As a re- 
sult, if section 2 (d) were enacted, this 
equipment, of which there are several 
thousand pieces, would become obsolete 
overnight—a penalty which the over- 
the-road trucking industry cannot stand. 

Also in the case of Nevada, there is no 
height limit and automobile trans- 
porters are now permitted to travel 
across that State and other Western 
States carrying cars the height of which 
overall is 13 feet 6 inches. In view of 
the fact that Nevada has no height 
limitation, the AASHO limit of 12 feet 
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6 inches would apply, thus obsoleting all 
automobile transporter equipment op- 
erating through that State from Cali- 
fornia and making it impossible to trans- 
port automobiles in the fashion in which 
they are now transported. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I should like to com- 
plete the statement. Then later in the 
day, when the Senate, under the unan- 
imous-consent agreement, has con- 
cluded action on the postal pay bill, we 
can discuss the amendment I propose 
to offer. But I thought it would be bet- 
ter to place the statement in the RECORD 
now. 

In the State of Oregon, the legal limit 
for tractor-trailer combinations is 50 
feet by law, but the State Highway Com- 
mission is authorized to designate spe- 
cific highways which, in their opinion, 
are capable of handling longer vehicles 
and they have so designated several in- 
terstate routes which would be on the 
interstate system, permitting 60 feet in- 
stead of 50 feet. Section 2 (d) of the 
bill specifically refers to laws of the 
State and there is grave question as to 
whether regulations issued by an admin- 
istrative body can be classified as laws 
and have the effect of law. If they are 
not, Oregon would find itself with a 50- 
foot overall limitation for tractor-trailer 
combinations, thus making obsolete 
much of the equipment which is in use in 
that State and which operates through it 
from California to Washington. 

In the State of Vermont, there is no 
limitation on axle weights, but the 
weight is computed by the size of the 
tires. If section 2 (d) becomes effective, 
the AASHO code of 18,000 pounds per 
axle would go into effect for Vermont, 
thus drastically reducing the permissive 
axle weights now in effect in that State. 

The State of New Mexico has already 
enacted legislation which has been 
signed by the Governor, considerably in- 
creasing gross weights for combinations 
of vehicles. If section 2 (d) as now 
written, with the cutoff date of May 1, 
becomes effective, the legislation passed 
by the Legislature of New Mexico will be 
invalidated. Similar legislation has al- 
ready been enacted by the State of Idaho, 
and legislation is pending in the State of 
Pennsylvania to increase both the axle 
weights and the weights permitted on 
tractor-trailer combinations. 

It should be pointed out that the so- 
called scientific data on which the 
AASHO Code is based derives almost en- 
tirely from the so-called Bates road test 
which was conducted in Illinois around 
1922. The Maryland test, which has 
been referred to on the floor, and which 
was conducted several years ago, showed 
conclusively that, in the case of rigid 
pavements, axle weights above 18,000 
pounds did not cause any appreciable 
damage when the pavement rested on a 
good granular soil, which permitted rain 
water and drainage water to run off 
freely. The western State highway of- 
ficials have recently conducted, in coop- 
eration with the aytomobile, oil, and 
trailer industries, a road test of flexible 
pavement, on which the report has not 
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yet been published. However, indica- 
tions are that roads can be built econom- 
ically which will carry axle loads up to 
22,400 pounds under continuous use by 
heavy trucks. Another comprehensive 
road test is now about to get underway 
in Illinois, in cooperation with the auto- 
mobile industry and the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and the 48 States, to determine 
the effects of much higher loads than 
those now in use in the United States on 
various types of fiexible and rigid pave- 
ment. It is expected that these tests 
will show that axle loads considerably 
higher than 18,000 pounds can be carried 
on roads built with the proper subbase. 

In light of these facts, I believe it 
would be only fair for the Senate to 
adopt my amendment which will simply 
clarify the unclear language in section 
2 (d) and carry out exactly what the 
chairman has said his committee in- 
tended, namely, to make it lawful for all 
vehicles to operate in all States the same 
as they are now operating. I have set 
up the cutoff date to July 1, 1956, which 
is the date on which the funds, as au- 
thorized by the bill, would become effec- 
tive. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
and ask that it be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee and also to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] that 
ail I have sought to do is to tell them 
very frankly the source of the informa- 
tion. This was all presented to me 
again in a briefing last night. My mind 
is perfectly open on the question. I 
think, however, that so long as there is 
great concern in the trucking industry 
over section 2 (d) we have a duty to 
make perfectly clear just what the effect 
of section 2 (d) will be. 

The representatives of the trucking 
industry seemed to think that the 
amendment I have offered—and they 
wrote it; I did not write it—will, in their 
judgment, make the clarification which 
they feel is needed because there is no 
doubt about their sincerity and very 
great concern that section 2 (d) in its 
present form will result in making obso- 
lete tens of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of equipment, so they have said to me. 

I have presented the amendment, as 
I always do, with all my cards on top of 
the table, and I ask the committtee, 
during the debate, to consider the con- 
tention of the trucking industry, in the 
hope that if there is merit in their con- 
tention my amendment either can be 
adopted or a modification of it, at least, 
can go to conference for further clari- 
fication; or, on the other hand, we can 
write into the record of the debate a 
legislative intent which will define sec- 
tion 2 (d) beyond question of doubt. 

I hope the Senator from Tennessee 
will understand my motivation in pre- 
senting this material. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefiy? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. GORE. The presentation of the 
amendment by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon is welcome. It 
will be printed and all of us will have 
an opportunity to read and study it. So 
far as Iam concerned—and I think, also, 
I can speak for the committee—the 
amendment will be given careful con- 
sideration. We wish, without question, 
to implement the policy which was stated 
in the debate yesterday. If the amend- 
ment is needed, we will be prepared to 
consider and accept it. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE COMPEN- 
SATION ACT OF 1955—VETO MES- 
SAGE (S. DOC. NO. 44) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SYMINGTON in the chair). Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement of the 
19th instant, the Chair lays before the 
Senate S. 1, the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955, returned by 
the President of the United States to 
the Senate without his approval. 

The Senate proceeded to reconsider 
the bill (S. 1) to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and em- 
ployees in the field service of the Post Of- 
fice Department, the objections of the 
President of the United States to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is: Shall the bill pass, the 
objections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Under the agreement, there is a limi- 
tation of debate of 3 hours, to be con- 
trolled by the majority and minority 
leaders of the Senate. 

Under section 7 of article I of the Con- 
stitution, a yea-and-nay vote is re- 
quired to be taken on the question now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, out 
of the time I control, I yield 5 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives]. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I shall not 
require 5 minutes. 

I voted in favor of the postal pay raise 
bill when it was first passed by the Sen- 
ate, and I voted for the postal pay raise 
conference report. I also voted for the 
postal pay raise bill of last year. I so 
voted because I believe that those in the 
postal service sorely need and richly de- 
serve an increase in pay. 

This year I voted for this legislation in 
the hope that the President could be 
persuaded to approve it. I did so realiz- 
ing that many in the postal service were 
opposed to the bill in its final form. I 
have felt that, most of all, they are in 
great need of higher pay. 
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The President has now acted. For the 
reasons he has stated in his veto mes- 
sage, he has declined to approve the bill. 
I cannot argue against some of the rea- 
sons he has stated for vetoing it. 

At the same time, he has expressed a 
strong desire to approve a bill within the 
specifications he named. More than 
this, he has indicated a desire to com- 
promise if those sponsoring the legisla- 
tion are willing to do so. 

There still remains ample time in this 
session of the Congress for drafting and 
passing a bill upon which there can be 
common agreement. The only obstacle 
to such action may be partisan politics. 

If the Democratic leadership, now in 
control of the Congress, so decrees, postal 
pay increase legislation can be en- 
acted in the present session. Moreover, 
the effective date of the increase itself 
can be made retroactive. 

For these reasons I am voting to sus- 
tain this veto by the President. I urge 
that, if the veto is sustained, the Congress 
proceed at once to pass a postal-pay- 
raise bill which the President will ap- 
prove. i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I yield 15 minutes to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). The Senator from 
South Carolina is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the Congress of the 
United States is at another crossroad, 
We must decide whether we are going 
to travel the road which leads to com- 
plete domination by the executive 
branch, or whether we are going to stand 
up and fight for our rights. 

I propose to follow the latter course. 
Furthermore, I extend an invitation to 
each and every one of my colleagues— 
on both sides of the aisle—to join me 
in this fight to preserve the prerogatives 
of Congress. We can win the fight by 
voting today to sustain the twice- 
expressed will of Congress on the postal 
pay bill. 

Immediately following delivery of the 
President’s veto message to the Senate, 
last Thursday, I referred to it as 
“shameful.” 

Mr. President, since making that 
statement, I have had a week to con- 
sider the position taken by the Presi- 
dent. After studying the veto message 
I am convinced that the President did 
not give full and proper study to the 
compromise agreement. For that rea- 
son, the facts set forth in that state- 
ment should be discussed in some de- 
tail, so there can be no possible mis- 
understanding of the situation. I pro- 
pose to direct a few remarks to a review 
of the history of the pay issue, then to 
the action taken by the President, and, 
finally, to the problem which con- 
fronts us. 

The following is the history of the 
postal pay raise issue: The last adjust- 
ment in the pay of postal employees 
took place on July 1, 1951. However, 
the increase granted at that time did not 
completely close the gap between the 
cost-of-living and the rate of pay of the 
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postal employees. Since the cost-of- 
living has continued to go up, the gap 
has grown wider and wider with each 
passing month. This plain fact has 
never been recognized by the present 
administration. 

The President and his administration 
have made no sincere effort to give postal 
employees a pay raise. The record is 
completely clear in that respect. 

Last year the administration wanted 
two things with respect to the postal 
service: First, it wanted an increase in 
the price of the 3-cent stamp—just an- 
other form of taxation—which would 
have cost the American public millions 
of dollars a year; and, second, it wanted 
unbridled authority to operate the postal 
service, with no advice or direction from 
Congress. The administration boldly 
offered to purchase these two items for 
@ price. The price was a postage-tax 
increase and dictatorial powers to Czar 
Summerfield. It offered to buy both for 
an increase of less than 5 percent in the 
pay of postal workers. Just think of 
it, Mr. President: Bartering a pay raise 
for additional taxes and dictatorial au- 
thority, and doing so in the same cold 
and callous manner that shares of stock 
in General Motors have been bought and 
sold for years by the present Postmaster 
General. 

Congress had a somewhat opposite 
opinion of the matter. It neither wanted 
an additional postage tax imposed on 
the American public, nor did it wish to 
turn over to the Postmaster General the 
unbridled authority he so badly wanted. 
However, Congress did favor a pay raise 
for the postal employees. 

Acting without support of any kind 
from the administration—or, to state 
the matter more accurately, in spite of 
all-out opposition of the administration, 
Congress enacted a straight pay increase 
bill in the closing moments of the last 
session. 

The bill enacted by Congress was mod- 
est. It was justified. It should have be- 
come law. However, it died on the desk 
of the President, after Congress had ad- 
journed and gone home. 

Why did this happen? It happened 
because the administration was not at 
all interested in a pay raise. That was 
only the price it would pay for additional 
revenue and authority. When these were 
not forthcoming, the pay increase en- 
acted by Congress was not approved by 
the President. Let there be no misun- 
derstanding about it, Mr. President; the 
administration was willing to go along 
with a modest pay increase only if by 
that process it could obtain additional 
revenue and power. When that effort 
failed, the well-justified increase to our 
postal employees and other Federal 
workers was doomed. 

That brings us to the present session 
of Congress. On the Senate side, Sen- 
ate bill 1 was introduced on the opening 
day of the session by 21 Members of the 
Senate. That bill provided for a 10 per- 
cent or $400 minimum increase to every 
postal employee. On January 11, the 
President sent to the Congress a pro- 
posal for a 5 percent increase in basic 
Salaries, with the stipulation that it be 
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coupled with the position classification 
plan purchased for $50,000 by the Post- 
master General from an outside man- 
agement consulting firm. 

Following extensive hearings and 
weeks of deliberation, Senate bill 1, with 
minor amendments, was passed by an 
overwhelming vote in the Senate, and 
was sent to the House, for its consider- 
ation. The House, just as had been done 
by the Senate, held extensive hearings 
and devoted weeks of study to the prob- 
lem, and then by an overwhelming vote 
passed the bill with amendments calling 
for a 6-percent increase in the basic sal- 
aries and the administration’s classifi- 
cation plan, with only minor changes and 
certain technical corrections. 

Accordingly, the Senate and the House 
conferees had, on the one hand, the 
Senate version of the bill, providing a 10- 
percent increase without position clas- 
sification: and, on the other hand, the 
House version of the bill, providing a 6- 
percent increase and the position classi- 
fication plan of the administration, with 
minor modifications. 

In spite of our skepticism, notwith- 
standing our doubts, and casting aside 
our reservations, we finally agreed to ac- 
cept the position classification features 
of the House version of the bill. In the 
true spirit of honest compromise and in 
the sincere hope and belief that our ac- 
tion would result in an immediate pay 
increase, we accepted the position clas- 
Sification features of the House version. 
In return, we were able to obtain an ad- 
ditional increase of 1 percent in the 
amount of immediate raises. It is this 
compromise—which then was approved 
by a vote of 328 to 66 in the House, and 
by a vote of 66 to 11 in the Senate—that 
the President returned without his ap- 
proval. There we have the ugly history. 

Mr. President, I turn now to the mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States returning without approval the 
bill (S. 1) entitled “An act to increase 
the rates of basic compensation of offi- 
cers and employees in the field service 
of the Post Office Department.” 

The first paragraph of the President’s 
message sets forth three reasons for his 
not approving the bill. The first rea- 
son is that— 

The bill creates new discriminations or 
inequities which would affect many thou- 
sands of postal employees— 


Coupled with this is his statement in 
paragraph 6 of his message that H. R. 
4644, as reported by the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee— 
could have been, and still can be, with cer- 
tain corrections, the basis for legislation 
which would establish fair relationships. be- 
tween the salaries of various positions in 
the postal service. 


Let us begin our probe and bring out 
for all to see the exact difference between 
H. R. 4644, as reported by the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice—hereinafter referred to as the ad- 
ministration’s bill because of its accept- 
ability to the President—and S. 1, as sent 
to the President and hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the compromise bill, because 
it was not acceptable to the President. 
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First, the administration's bill pro- 
vided an immediate increase of 6 per- 
cent, as against 7 percent provided in 
the compromise bill. I do not believe 
any reasonable person would argue long 
that a difference of only 1 percent is sufi- 
cient to make one bill completely good 
and the other bill completely bad. 

Secondly, both the administration’s 
bill and the compromise bill contain a 
salary schedule made up of 21 different 
pay levels. These 21 levels represent 
and recognize the different degrees of 
job responsibility in the postal service. 
They establish the basis for giving equal 
pay for equal work. There are no dif- 
ferences between the administration’s 
bill and the compromise bill in regard 
to the 21 levels or the jobs that fit into 
each such level. For example, under 
both bills, all janitorial jobs are in level 
1; all mail handler jobs are in level 3; 
all special-delivery messengers are in 
level 4; all letter-carrier jobs are in level 
5; and so on up the ladder to level 21 
where we find the job of regional direc- 
tor, the top position in the postal field 
service. Therefore, the position classi- 
fication features of both bills are the 
same. 

Both the administration’s bill and the 
compromise bill establish an entrance 
Salary rate in each of the 21 levels. Both 
proposals provide, in addition to the en- 
trance salary rate, 6 annual increases 
within each of the 21 levels. Therefore, 
there are no differences in the salary 
structure of the administration’s pro- 
posal and the compromise agreement. 

What are the differences that make 
one bill good and make the other bill 
bad? The differences are few indeed. 
Senators will be amazed at how small 
they are and what little it takes to bring 
the wrath of the administration down 
upon the Congress. 

First. Level 1 under H. R. 4644 has an 
entrance salary of $2,870 and six annual 
increases of $100 each. Level 1 under 
the conference agreement has an en- 
trance salary of $2,890 and six annual 
increases of $100 each. Thus, there is 
a difference of $20 a year. 

Second. The entrance salary in level 
2 is $3,080 under both bills, However, 
under H. R. 4644, there are six annual 
increases of $105 each, whereas under 
the vetoed proposal, the annual increases 
are $110 each. Think of it—an increase 
of $5 a year more under S. 1 than under 
H. R. 4644. And this additional $5 a 
year increase is not effective now, but 
occurs only after a full year has elapsed, 
It is only a potential increase. 

Third. Level 5 under the administra- 
tion’s bill has an entrance salary of $3,640 
and six annual increases of $120 each. 
Level 5 under the compromise has an 
entrance salary of $40 a year more and 
the six annual increases are $5 a year 
larger. The $40 a year more for the 
employees in level 5 amounts to 76 cents 
a week before tax and retirement deduc- 
tions. It amounts to less than the price 
of a loaf of bread a day. 

Mr. President, unbelievable as it may 
seem, these are the only increases made 
by the conference agreement over what 
the President now says he will accept. 
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In summary, the conference agree- 
ment raised the amount of immediate 
increases above the administration’s 
proposal from 6 to 7 percent; added $20 
a year to all pay steps in level 1; raised 
the annual increments in level 2 by $5; 
and, raised the entrance salary in level 
5 by $40 and the annual increments by 
$5 a year. 

Having established that the increases 
contained in S. 1 are modest in the ex- 
treme—so modest that they are hardly 
worthy of discussion—one must look 
elsewhere in an effort to justify the Presi- 
dent’s second veto action. There is only 
one other difference between H. R. 4644, 
the administration’s bill, and S. 1, the 
conference agreement, and that occurs 
in 6 of the top 7 grades of the pay sched- 
ule. In these six grades the adminis- 
tration’s bill provides annual increases 
of up to $400 to top officials in the postal 
service, whereas the conference bill limits 
the annual increases to these top officials 
to $250. 

One must assume that under the 
“trickle down” theory of the Eisenhower 
administration this is the feature of S. 1 
that makes it unacceptable to the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, the President’s second 
reason for not signing the bill is that 
“the bill creates grave administrative 
problems, such as the establishment of 
thousands of individual pay rates.” 

The person who misinformed the Pres- 
ident on this point should be discharged 
either for complete incompetency or de- 
liberate misrepresentation. The plain 
facts are that under our Federal payroll 
system each employee has an individual 
pay rate. This is occasioned by the fact 
that, irrespective of the base rate of pay 
for any given group of employees after 
deductions are made for taxes, retire- 
ment, and bonds, they have an individual 
rate of net take-home pay. The charge 
that grave administrative problems 
would be created should be dismissed as 
completely unjustified. 

The President’s third reason for not 
signing the bill relates to its cost. The 
President says he will accept a bill that 
costs $160 million a year. The actual 
cost of the pay increase under the com- 
promise agreement is $13 million higher. 

The President might, if he wished, re- 
duce his pending request for additional 
billions for foreign aid by more than 
enough to cover the cost of the bill he 
vetoed, and the bill he is quoted as 
saying he would approve. In fact, this 
Congress has already reduced a number 
of the President’s requests for money by 
more than enough to cover the full cost 
of the bill he has rejected. 

Now that we have probed the Presi- 
dent’s three reasons for not approving 
the conference agreement and found 
them wanting, let us give some thought 
to the problem that confronts us today. 

At the request of the President, the 
present Congress increased its own pay 
by 50 percent. Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike voted for the increase. 

The newspapers carried a picture of 
the President signing the bill. He had 
a broad smile on his face and was quoted 
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as saying that he did not believe the 
increase was enough. 

At the request of the President, the 
present Congress increased the pay of 
our military personnel by 11½ percent 
on the average. Here again, the Presi- 
dent signed the bill into law and was 
quoted in the press as stating that the 
increase was long over-due. 

Our 800,000 blue-collar workers whose 
pay is based on local prevailing rates 
have had upward adjustments in keeping 
with the increased cost of living. 

The present Congress has also in- 
creased the pay of the judiciary and 
that of the district attorneys, and others 
in the Department of Justice. 

How can we—in the face of these 
facts—vote to longer deny postal em- 
ployees the raise to which they are en- 
titled? 

How can we return home and face our 
friendly mailman—as he makes his daily 
call to our doorsteps—if we turn him 
down here today? 

Mr. President, the issue is very clear. 
In spite of the efforts of the press to 
becloud the picture and charge the Con- 
gress with playing politics with this pro- 
posal the President of the United States 
must assume the responsibility for de- 
nying a pay increase to Federal em- 
ployees. He has, by his lone action, de- 
layed and delayed this deserved increase. 

He has placed himself in the ridicu- 
lous position of vetoing a 5-percent pro- 
posal in August and proposing a 5-per- 
cent increase in January, and by vetoing 
an 8.5-percent proposal while advocat- 
ing a 7.6-percent bill. I would not be 
at all surprised to see some stalwart sup- 
porter of the President now offer an 
8-percent bill and say the administra- 
tion will accept it. 

Yet, even with such flagrant abuse of 
the basic principles of American Gov- 
ernment the Republican-controlled press 
would have the American people believe 
the present Congress is interested only 
in the political aspects of this problem 
and not in gaining a much needed and 
deserved increase in pay for the Na- 
tion’s public servants. 

Why do we not place the blame where 
the blame belongs—squarely on the 
shoulders of that poor, misguided, and 
confused man in the White House? 

Mr. President, the Members of the 
Senate should understand that their 
vote to sustain the President’s regret- 
table action is a vote for the arrogant 
pride of the present Postmaster Gen- 
eral. A vote to override the President’s 
veto is a vote on the side of justice, 
fair play, and in keeping with the prom- 
ise that the Nation’s postal workers 
would gain an equitable adjustment in 
salary without delay. 

Let us make no mistake. This vote 
will show who is in favor of the man 
who labors hard for his bread. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a telegram, an editorial, and 
some letters dealing with this subject. 
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There being no objection, the tele- 
gram, editorial, and letters were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

DETROIT, MICH., May 22, 1955. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The more than 100 special-delivery mes- 
sengers in the Detroit post office unanimously 
endorse S. 1 and urge you to override the 
veto. We have faith that Congress will cor- 
rect any inequities in future legislation. 


[From the Columbia (S. C.) State of May 
21, 1955] 
POSTAL Pay VETO 

As had been predicted President Eisen- 
hower has vetoed the pay increase for postal 
employees. It is reported the President said 
he would not approve an increase of more 
than 7.6 percent, whereas the new bill pro- 
viding for a pay increase of 7 percent and 
reclassification of jobs and so on would ac- 
tually amount to a raise of 8.8 percent. 

The President may be justified in this al- 
leged attitude, but in view of the colossal 
expenditures he has approved for giveaway 
programs, this seems a bit like quibbling. It 
appears to us from information presented 
over the last several years that the postal 
workers have made a clear case to prove that 
they have been overlooked. 

As in other matters it appears that the 
President's staff of advisers cannot be com- 
pared to his staff officers who served under 
him as a military commander. Possibly he 
would have done well to bring them along 
with him. 

Anyway, we think the Congress would be 
Justified in overriding the veto. 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF., May 21, 1955. 

Dran SENATOR JOHNSTON: Enclosed you will 
find a newspaper article. This article and 
a number of other things has changed my 
political views. As a Government employee, 
I am not allowed to expressed my political 
views, but in this case I will take my 
chances. 

I am a post office employee and feel a great 
injustice has been done us in the recent 
veto of the Postal Pay bill. Many others 
undoubtedly feel the same. 

I know that you and your colleagues 
(Democratic) are on our side. If your oppo- 
sition thinks a man with two children can 
live on $3,270 a year, they should try it. 

I hope the Senate and House override the 
veto. 

You may quote me as saying, President 
Eisenhower did something that Harry Tru- 
man could not do—that is, he made a Dem- 
ocrat out of me and my family. 

By the enclosed article, it seems that Mr. 
Summerfield and his assistants are the pol- 
icy-makers in Washington. 

I now have proof that I was mistaken 
about the Democratic Party. It is the work- 
ingman’s party. All Democrats have my 
loyal and devoted support, 

Sincerely, 


Cotumesr, S. C., May 19, 1955. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: As you know, I 
was one of the very few employees of the 
Columbia Post Office who was a Democrat 
in 1952. However, since the veto of the pay 
bill today by Eisenhower, I believe that our 
boys have returned to the fold. I have 
almost “popped at the seams” laughing at 
the change in most of the employees from 
Republican back to Democrat since their 
pocketbook was touched. Many who were 
for Eisenhower have told me today I could 
place my foot in that part of their anatomy 
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which is close to the “sacroiliac.” 
laughed and didn't “kick.” 
Good luck. 
Sincerely, 


I just 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr, President, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. President, the Senate is con- 
fronted with the necessity this afternoon 
of determining the action it will take on 
Senate bill 1, which the President has 
returned without his approval. We will 
be given an opportunity to vote and to 
decide whether we shall override or sus- 
tain the President’s veto. 

Time is running out in this session of 
Congress for securing pay increases for 
Federal employees, both postal and 
classified. 

We have marched up the hill, and we 
have marched down the hill. If the 
President’s veto is sustained, I urge that 
we take immediate action on a postal 
pay measure and also on a classified pay 
measure which can and will be enacted 
into law. Let us stop shadow boxing 
and, as Members of the Senate, consider 
proposed legislation on this subject 
which can be enacted into law and to 
which the employees are justly entitled. 

For the record it would be well to 
devote some time to the history of this 
proposed legislation. 

On January 11, 1955, the President 
recommended to the Congress an adjust- 
ment of the salaries of postal employees 
by 5 percent, along with a salary plan to 
eliminate inequities which would cost 
an additional 1½ of payroll, or a total 
of $129 million a year for both the in- 
crease and adjustment of inequities. 
These recommendations were designed 
to place the salaries of postal employees 
in proper relationship to each other and 
to the salaries paid for similar work in 
nearly all of the thousands of communi- 
ties where postal workers are employed. 

After extended hearings, the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
by a bipartisan majority of 17 to 6 re- 
ported H. R. 4644, which reclassified 
Postal Field Service salaries and cor- 
rected most of the inequities, but at the 
same time created a special salary level 
for clerks and letter carriers substan- 
tially higher than was recommended. 
This action and other amendments to 
the original bill by the committee in- 
creased the cost to approximately $160 
million a year. As finally reported to 
the House, H. R. 4644 incorporated some 
20 substantial changes in the bill origi- 
nally proposed by the administration, 
but with certain exceptions would have 
accomplished the objective of establish- 
ing proper relationships between the sal- 
aries for various positions in the postal 
service based on the sound principle of 
equal pay for equal work and higher pay 
for more difficult and responsible work. 

However, further amendments to this 
bill on the House floor destroyed the 
carefully worked out salary relationships 
between positions by making 60 changes 
in the rates provided in the salary sched- 
ule, thus creating new inequities. 

These changes had the effect of de- 
creasing the salaries proposed for many 
thousands of employees and increasing 
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the pay proposed for thousands of 
others, placing the salaries of these em- 
ployees at a substantially higher level 
than is paid for similar work in their in- 
dividual cities and communities. The 
net further increase in the total cost of 
the bill resulting from these amend- 
ments was $10,700,000 annually. 

In attempting to reconcile the differ- 
ence between the bills passed by the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, the conference committee, restricted 
by applicable parliamentary rules, was 
not able to correct the extreme salary 
schedule distortions and administrative 
problems inherent in the bills, but did 
make changes adding further to the total 
cost. Thus, the bill now includes in- 
equitable salary schedules and creates 
monstrous and expensive administrative 
problems as well as adding $180 million 
a year to the cost of operating the postal 
establishment. 

The President has stated that in the 
consideration of such legislation as this 
there can be reasonable differences of 
opinion as to what constitutes an appro- 
priate increase. However, in any final 
decision reached, consideration must be 
given to the Nation’s taxpayers who will 
pay the cost, and the increases must be 
distributed on a basis that is fair for all 
employees in relation to the average 
salaries paid for similar work through- 
out the Nation. 

Among the specific distortions, in- 
equities, and administrative problems 
which make this proposed legislation un- 
acceptable and unworkable are: 

First. More than 20,000 of the 32,546 
rural letter carriers now employed would 
receive pay in excess of the salary sched- 
ule in the bill. This absurdity would 
occur because of the combined effect of 
the 7 percent general increase and the 
savings clause, and would have the ef- 
fect of creating more than 20,000 in- 
dividual protected salary rates with con- 
sequent enormous administrative prob- 
lems. Remaining rural carriers and all 
new rural carriers could progress in sal- 
ary only to the limits provided in the 
schedule. Thus, employees with iden- 
ical routes would have different maxi- 
mum salary rates. 

Second. The bill destroys the histor- 
ical and correct relationship between 
salaries of rural and city carriers by pro- 
viding substantially greater increases 
and a relatively higher salary schedule 
for the city carriers. The schedule pro- 
vides a maximum salary of $4,280 for a 
rural carrier on a 42-mile route, working 
6 days a week, as compared to $4,430 for 
a city carrier working 5 days a week. 

Third. The bill provides two separate 
salary levels, Nos. 4 and 5, for work of 
essentially the same level of duties and 
responsibilities. This provision would 
make it impossible administratively for 
the Postmaster General to carry out on 
a fair basis other sections of the bill 
which require him to determine which of 
the two levels should be used for remain- 
ing employees whose positions are not 
assigned specifically to either level. 

Fourth. Up to salary level 13 the bill 
provides step rate pay raises, within a 
salary range, which increase as the sal- 
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ary levels increase. Above that level the 
step rates are reduced and made uni- 
form, which has the effect of substan- 
tially decreasing the pay raise proposed 
for positions at these levels, thereby dis- 
criminating against key management 
and supervisory personnel. In fact, new 
postmasters assigned to these positions 
would be required to serve for years be- 
fore receiving even the inadequate sal- 
aries provided by the present law enacted 
in 1951. 

Fifth. The salaries provided for the 
senior clerks and letter carriers, $4,430 
to $4,730 per annum, or $2.13 to $2.27 an 
hour, are substantially higher than the 
salaries paid by private employers for 
work of a similar level in most communi- 
ties of the Nation. Acceptance of these 
rates would be unfair to the taxpayers 
who must foot the bill for an uncon- 
scionable postal deficit, 

Sixth. This bill provides that the fur- 
ther changes in salaries provided by re- 
classification shall become effective on 
enactment, though it is agreed that 180 
days will be required for the Post Office 
Department to complete the allocation 
of all positions to the proper levels. Thus, 
it would require the reconstruction of a 
work and placement situation in effect 
on date of enactment in a department 
where thousands of assignment changes 
occur each month. The administrative 
problem created would appear impossi- 
ble of a just solution for all employees. 

Seventh. The bill directs the Post- 
master General to preserve the anniver- 
sary dates of employees who were in the 
automatic grades prior to reclassifica- 
tion, provided that in no case shall a 
junior employee be advanced ahead of a 
senior employee in any individual post 
office or organization unit. Retention of 
anniversary dates for junior employees 
would then depend entirely on the cir- 
cumstances of placement on the separate 
rosters which would have to be compiled 
in each post office station or organiza- 
tion unit, rather than the individual's 
own record of service. Thus, treatment 
of employees in identical positions with 
the same service record would vary 
greatly from office to office throughout 
the postal establishment, and dates of 
salary increases would be controlled by 
administrative accident or a caprice of 
fate. 

For 2 years with the aid of the Con- 
gress, the President has been making a 
sincere and determined effort to improve 
the personnel system of the Federal serv- 
ice. The Congress has approved much 
progressive personnel legislation for the 
benefit of the Government and its em- 
ployees. Especially notable were the au- 
thorization of group life insurance, un- 
employment compensation, incentive 
awards, uniform allowances, and removal 
of restrictive controls on appointments 
to the career service. During this period, 
the President consistently urged the en- 
actment of salary legislation for postal 
employees providing for salary increases 
to place salaries for the various positions 
in proper relationship to one another 
and to the salaries paid by private em- 
ployers for work of the same level so that 
the principle of equal pay for equal work 
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and more pay for more difficult and re- 
sponsible work would be followed, in- 
equities eliminated, and incentives of- 
fered for advancement to positions of 
greater responsibility. 

As was explained in the President’s 
message to the Congress last January 11, 
a flat percentage increase would not 
eliminate the serious inequities which 
presently exist, nor would it correct the 
antiquated and unfair practice of pay- 
ing most employees on the basis of job 
title alone without regard to duties, 
others on the basis of the number of 
cubic feet supervised, or solely in rela- 
tion to number of employees directed. 

Mr. President, for nearly 2 years it has 
been the desire of the great majority of 
the Members of the Senate to give postal 
employees a deserved and reasonable 
salary increase. In order to place money 
in the pockets of the postal employees, 
it is essential that Congress enact a sal- 
ary increase measure which will correct 
inequities in the present salary structure 
as well as give all employees an increase 
which is within the limits the President 
has indicated he will approve. 

Some of us have expressed the belief 
that the increase should be somewhat 
larger than it now appears possible to 
enact into law. But we have delayed 
long enough, and certainly an increase 
that can actually becomes a reality is far 
preferable to postal employees than con- 
tinued discussion of a larger increase. It 
is time to quit talking and to act. 

Therefore, if today the President’s veto 
is sustained, I propose to introduce a bill, 
which is virtually identical in offering 
the same protection to employees with 
respect to reclassification as the bill 
which has been rejected by the President 
but which i. less costly in that it restores 
the salary schedule contained in S. 1489, 
which I have previously’ offered as a sub- 
stitute for S. 1. Further improvements 
have been made for the benefit and pro- 
tection of employees and to eliminate 
certain major inequities and serious ad- 
ministrative problems which the Presi- 
dent found objectionable. These 
changes may be summarized as follows: 

First. The effective date of the mini- 
mum 6 percent increase which all postal 
employees will receive under this bill has 
been made retroactive to March 1, 1955, 
and the further salary increases result- 
ing from reclassification adjustments 
will become effective 180 days after en- 
actment. 

I do not believe postal employees 
should be penalized for the delay in the 
enactment of this legislation, and it is 
only fair to make the general increase 
effective March 1. In order that due 
care may be used in the reclassification 
and also to permit an opportunity for 
senior employees to be transferred into 
the more responsible positions which 
will result in higher pay, it is essential 
that the Post Office Department be given 
a reasonable time to accomplish reclassi- 
fication. 

Second. S. 1 left only special delivery 
messengers in salary level 4. These em- 
ployees take exactly the same civil-serv- 
ice examination as city carriers and it 
has been agreed by the employee organi- 
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zations as well as the Department that 
they should be at the same salary level 
as city carriers. Therefore, this bill, in 
effect, eliminates salary level 4 by rais- 
ing the special delivery messengers to the 
same salary level as city carriers. 

Third. The provision agreed upon by 
the Senate and House conferees to re- 
quire the Postmaster General to trans- 
mit to the Congress a comprehensive 
report as to the actions taken under the 
reclassification section of the bill has 
been included. This provision will en- 
able the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service to evaluate the reclassifi- 
cation actions and to take any necessary 
steps to correct inequities if they appear. 

Fourth. Provision is made to retain 
existing anniversary dates for increases 
in the automatic grades except in cases 
where a junior employee would receive 
so large an increase, in addition to the 
§ percent provided, on adjustment to the 
new schedule that he would pass a senior 
employee. 

The only other changes are technical 
corrections designed to make clear the 
intent of the proposed legislation. I am 
sure that this bill meets the objections 
which were raised to S. 1. I particularly 
invite attention to the fact that the 
salary schedule for rural carriers is such 
that the proper and traditional relation- 
ship is maintained between the pay of 
these employees and that of the city car- 
riers. This corrects one of the major 
defects in S. 1 which would have re- 
sulted in a serious injustice to the 33,000 
rural letter carriers. 

As was explained in the President's 
message to the Congress last January 11, 
a flat percentage increase would not be 
acceptable because it would not elimi- 
nate the serious inequities which pres- 
ently exist; nor would it correct the 
present unfair practice of paying most 
employees on the basis of job title alone 
without regard to duties, of paying others 
on the basis of the number of cubic feet 
supervised, and paying still others in 
relation to the number of employees they 
direct. 

In correcting these inequities, every 
possible protection for employees has 
been incorporated and each employee is 
guaranteed that his salary plus the 
6-percent increase provided is properly 
protected. 

During the debate on the conference 
report on S. 1, it was stated that the 
salary raises provided for clerks and 
letter carriers in S. 1 amounted to only 
90 cents a week per employee more than 
the increases in the administration bill. 
Surely, we should not allow such a small 
amount of difference to stand in the way 
of immediate enactment of this bill 
which includes correction of the inequi- 
ties as recommended by the President. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a short analysis of the bill I 
propose to introduce may follow my 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The analysis is as follows: 

This bill would 


1. Give all postal employees an increase of 
6 percent retroactive to March 1, 1955. 
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2. Provide the reclassification recom- 
mended by the President, which brings total 
cost to 8 percent of payroll, and guarantee 
that no employee’s pay will be less than his 
present salary plus 6 percent. Increases for 
city carriers would total over $41 millions or 
8.2 percent of the present payroll for these 
employees. 

3. Correct the injustice to 40,000 rural 
letter carriers and special delivery carriers by 
giving them a salary schedule comparable to 
that of city carriers. 

4. Protect anniversary dates for automatic 
increases based on length of service, except 
in cases of junior employees who would get 
additional salary adjustments equivalent to 
their automatic increases. 

5. Correct administrative problems by 
eliminating individual rates through a proper 
salary schedule for rural carriers. 

6. Restore proper increases for key super- 
visors, assistant postmasters, and post- 
masters. 

7. Require the Postmaster General to make 
a complete report to Congress on any classi- 
fication actions taken in any cases where the 
specific salary for the job is not stipulated 
by title and description in the bill. 

8. Restore the original larger increases pro- 
posed for lower paid clerks and letter 
carriers. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 10 minutes to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, it is 
very good and most cheering to learn 
that the United States Senate, particu- 
larly the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], has been in 
touch with those of such great influence 
in high posts in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and that the Senate will soon be 
let in on the kind of pay bill we may pass. 

I think it is very peculiar that at this 
time the great United States Senate and 
House of Representatives are being made 
the captives of an arrogant Postmaster 
General, who has said, in effect, “If the 
bill does not follow, to the very last page, 
chapter, and verse, the form that I de- 
mand, then there will be no pay increase 
for the 500,000 loyal, patriotic Federal 
workers in the postal service.“ 

The Senate this afternoon has a 
chance to determine whether it will still 
legislate the pay increases for Federal 
employees or whether we will surrender 
our prerogative to the heads of Govern- 
ment bureaus. 

The issue, it seems to me, is far more 
important than the principal monetary 
difference in the bill—the famous 76 
cents a week difference between the 
Postmaster General's bill and the bill so 
overwhelmingly passed by both Houses 
of Congress. 

The bill vetoed by the President, at the 
insistence of the Postmaster General, 
squarely poses this question. If the Sen- 
ate supinely abdicates its right to pass 
upon Federal employment matters, 
when the difference between. two bills is 
so slight, then we may as well disband 
the Senate and House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committees. 

We are asked to sustain not a broad 
principle of government in this veto, but 
a question of weekly compensation of 62 
percent of the 500,000 postal em- 
ployees—the great body of postal em- 
ployees—amounting to only 76 cents a 
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week. We are, in fact, asked to vote to 
sustain the vanity of Postmaster General 
Summerfield. 

If this were the first veto along these 
lines, it might not be so surprising. But 
this is the second of a 1-2 punch at 
the morale of the large body of postal 
workers. But Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield, the man who guided the Eisen- 
hower crusade, must have his way, no 
matter what happens to the morale or 
efficiency of the Government service. 

Admittedly the Government workers 
are entitled to a pay raise. Even the ad- 
ministration admits that. The Govern- 
ment employees have not had a pay in- 
crease in 4 years. Yet because of Post- 
master General Summerfield and his will 
to dictate to Congress and to all Govern- 
ment employees, they have waited some 
18 months for their Government to do 
them justice on the increase all parties 
admit they are entitled to have. 

At the outset of the session last year, 
Congress took up the pay bills. Both 
Houses worked on the bills, and just be- 
fore adjournment passed the 5 percent 
pay increase bill for Government em- 
ployees. But because Congress failed— 
or, may I dare to say, refused—to rub- 
berstamp Mr. Summerfield’s demands, 
that pay bill was vetoed. Congress could 
not override it because of adjournment. 

The first bill on which Mr. Summer- 
field won his veto did not affect merely 
the 500,000 postal workers under his 
jurisdiction. It was an omnibus bill af- 
fecting the salaries of more than a mil- 
lion other Federal workers with whom 
Mr. Summerfield is supposed to have no 
connection. It also carried increases 
for our congressional employees. But 
the bill did not suit Mr. Summerfield, 
so all Government employees—his own, 
and those in other Government depart- 
ments, as well—had another year’s de- 
lay added to their waiting time for an 
admittedly deserved pay increase. 

The reasons then—as now—were 
strained to the limit. The bill, we were 
told then, was vetoed because the Con- 
gress did not increase the letter mail 
rate from 3 cents to 4 cents and make 
other revenue adjustments upward in 
mail rates. Although the administra- 
tion had forced through a tax cut, large- 
ly for big corporations, it did not seem 
inconsistent to them to lodge a veto sim- 
ply because the letter mail rate was not 
increased to take care of postal salaries. 
If the same logic is to be followed, a tax 
bill should accompany every pay increase 
ever made. 

The other reason given for vetoing 
not only the postal increases, but the 
pay increases of all other classified work- 
ers, as well, was that the bill did not 
include the reclassification which the 
Postmaster General had insisted upon. 

In some way or other, as we near the 
election, the Postmaster General and 
the administration seem to have forgot- 
ten or have allowed to become obscure 
their demand for the 4-cent letter rate. 
But the demand for Mr. Summerfield’s 
own personal private reclassification 
ideas is still important enough to win 
a veto from the President. 
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So, 18 months after the hearings 
started, some two million Federal em- 
ployees have their pay problem tied up 
with Mr. Summerfield’s insistence on 
dictating in its entirety the act that Con- 
gress writes. We were told in the be- 
ginning on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee that if we did not pass a 
bill substantially as submitted that a 
veto was likely. 

In the second veto, it is stated by the 
President that the bill would create new 
discriminations or inequities which 
would affect many thousands of postal 
employees. 

Let us look at that one. The “bad 
bill,” which the Senate passed on the 
conference report—66 to1l—and the 
House passed 328 to 66—stands on all 
fours with the Postmaster General's 
“good bill” excepting in very few par- 
ticulars. The administration bill pro- 
vides a 6-percent immediate pay in- 
crease for all. The congressional bill 
provides an immediate 7-percent in- 
crease for all. Congress, after hearings, 
consideration of the matter, and knowl- 
edge of the inflationary impact, voted 
to give an increase of 1 percent above 
the amount dictated by Mr. Summer- 
field. 

Generally the difference is that a 
slight amount of added pay increases 
will go to the 62 percent of the postal 
workers who are the backbone and the 
legs of the postal service—the post-office 
clerks and the letter carriers. They will 
get, as I have said, the sum of 76 cents a 
week more under reclassification than 
the Postmaster General wants them to 
have. Others, such as janitors, the low- 
est paid in the postal service, will get 
$1.92 a week more. All others in the 
great body of the postal working service 
will get virtually the same under the 
“bad bill” which was vetoed, or under 
the “good bill” which Mr. Summerfield 
insists on pushing through. All of these 
computations are based upon the start- 
ing salaries under the new reclassifica- 
tion schedule. 

The higher paid brackets of the postal 
service, including supervisors, postmas- 
ters, and others in positions of an exec- 
utive or managerial nature, will get the 
same new higher reclassification pay 
as recommended by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Their increases will be of a nature 
ranging from $500 to $1,400 per year. 
None of the pay brackets above, at the 
starting rates, were changed a thin dime 
in the conference report. Yet because 
Congress, in its wisdom and determina- 
tion, saw fit to add 76 cents a week to 
the pay of 62 percent of all the postal 
workers, including the clerks and letter 
carriers, we now find a veto lodged 
against the bill. 

Congress dared to change the annual 
step increases in the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s bill. Perhaps that is one reason 
why the Postmaster General is so anx- 
ious to see the veto sustained. Since 
such generous increases had been made 
to compensate for responsibility of the 
higher posts, the annual step increases 
were trimmed down, While the Post- 
master General had urged step increases 
for the better paying jobs, amounting to 
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from $260 to $400 a year, Congress had 
the timerity to reduce this to a stand- 
ard step increase every year, to $250. 

This served two purposes. It saved 
some money on the total cost of the 
bill. Another reason was to keep the 
postal workers in comparable brackets 
in line with those occupying similar posts 
in the overall classified civil-service sys- 
tem. The classified service employee re- 
ceives an increase of $200 after each 
18 months of service. This bad bill“ re- 
duces the postal steps in the higher 
brackets from $260 to $400 ranges to a 
flat $250 every 12 months for 7 step-ups 
in pay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scott in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask to have 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have tried to detail the points of differ- 
ence between the administration bill and 
a bill the President said was so bad it 
had to be vetoed to prevent new discrim- 
inations or inequities. 

If the postal service is to function 
properly, morale of the principal groups 
who handle and deliver the mail must 
be considered, as well as the morale of 
those in higher paying positions. 

Morale, after long, long delay, is at a 
new low throughout the postal service. 
It is impossible to estimate the lasting 
damage this one-two punch given by the 
Postmaster General has created. Testi- 
mony for page after page in the Senate 
hearings details how thousands of wives 
and children of our main body of postal 
employees have to have outside work in 
order to hold their homes together. 

If there is any department in Gov- 
ernment that needs high morale and de- 
votion to duty, it is the Department 
which must preserve the sanctity and in- 
tegrity of our mail deliveries. Through- 
out our long history, the postal service 
has turned in the finest example of true 
character in devotion to honor and duty. 

No employee, however, can contin- 
ually see his family faced with hard- 
ships, his debts ever increasing, and his 
wife or children finding outside jobs, and 
be the kind of an employee we must have 
in Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask to have 1 additional minute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
more minute to the Senator from Okla- 
homa, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the addition of a mere 76 cents 
a week, a vindictive Postmaster General 
insists on his own way, and his alone, 
in forcing through 2 vetoes to enforce 
his will on the employees and on the 
Congress, 

Could it be that Mr. Summerfield 
wants to show he is boss, not only of the 
postal service, but of the Congress, and 
the White House as well? 

Could it be that the purpose of these 
2 vetoes is to drive fear into the hearts 
of postal employees, and show them that 
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unless they become Summerfield syco- 
phants their wage proposals will be con- 
tinually vetoed? Could it be that the 
Postmaster General is adopting an old 
and discredited technique of breaking 
up employees’ organizations? 

Bear in mind that the Government em- 
ployees cannot strike. They cannot em- 
ploy the accepted techniques of wage 
negotiations which the Congress has 
provided for all other employees. They 
rest their case for justice in wage mat- 
ters with the Congress, where, under the 
Constitution, it rightfully belongs. 

If we abdicate this right to the whims 
of the Postmaster General—even though 
the congressional bill parallels that of 
the Administration in most particulars— 
we are depriving their loyal workers of 
their proper day in court. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE.] 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have 
long urged, supported, and endeavored to 
bring about a salary increase for the pos- 
tal employees. On this my record is 
very clear. 

I urged, more than a year ago, that a 
postal employees’ salary increase bill be 
acted on. 

It is imperative that any Federal job 
pay should be commensurate with that of 
private employment. 

When Federal wages, retirements, and 
other related compensation, such as 
group insurance, lag behind those of pri- 
vate employment, the Federal service is 
endangered because it does not attract 
the best of the younger applicants. 

If there is a failure to attract the best 
of our young people, the situation be- 
comes more grave and serious with each 
passing year, for the reason that the 
Federal service then does not have the 
most apt young people qualifying them- 
selves for positions as foremen, super- 
visors, superintendents, inspectors, and 
numerous other positions of responsi- 
bility. 

This I have always recognized, and it 
was this question, and also the justice of 
@ proper wage for Federal employees, 
that compelled me to insist to our lead- 
ership a year ago that a salary increase 
bill be approved. 

The question now before the Senate is: 
Shall the veto of S. 1 by President Eisen- 
hower be sustained? 

I believe that the President acted in 
the best interest of all the Federal em- 
ployees and the service of the postal de- 
partment when he vetoed S. 1. 

S. 1 contained several inequities. If 
permitted to become law, these would 
discriminate against large groups of 
postal employees, such as the rural car- 
riers and special delivery messengers, 
and would destroy the incentive for men 
to qualify themselves and strive to ob- 
tain promotions to certain supervisory 
positions. 

If there is no incentive to improve one’s 
services, there results a stifling of a great 
heritage which it should be the privilege 
of every American citizen to claim—the 
encouragement of individual initiative 
and the will to go forward, or to progress. 

I have named a few of the shortcom- 
ings of S. 1. There are many specific 
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questions that could be amplified and 
discussed further; however, most of my 
colleagues are familiar with the various 
inequities other than those mentioned. 

This is only the date of May 24, in this 
legislative session. We have ample time 
to approve a salary bill which will be just 
and fair to all, proper in all of its pro- 
visions, and make the pay increase retro- 
active to March 1 of this calendar year. 
I shall endeavor to have such a bill en- 
acted at an early date. 

The Republican leadership will strive 
to accomplish such a legislative enact- 
ment. 

If the Democratic leadership will co- 
operate with us, we can enact such legis- 
lation within the next few weeks, assur- 
ing every postal employee of the oppor- 
tunity of receiving a salary increase, 
leaving none to lament, “Why did the 
Congress discriminate against me?” 

Therefore, Mr. President, I find these 
many compelling reasons why S. 1 should 
not be enacted into law, and I, therefore, 
support the President and shall vote to 
sustain his veto. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I shall vote to sustain the 
veto by the President of Senate bill 1, 
and I urge all my colleagues, on both 
sides of the aisle, to take similar action. 

I believe the President sent to us a 
very honest and forthright message 
which makes clear his reasons for the 
veto. It fairly outlines the type of legis- 
lation which is needed for the Post Office 
Department, and which will result in a 
wage increase. 

All of us recall the President’s special 
message of January 11, 1955, in which 
he recommended a general increase in 
postal salaries and a reclassification of 
postal jobs which would put that great 
organization on a businesslike basis. 
That recommendation, by the President, 
would, if followed by the Congress, have 
given a 6% percent total pay increase, 
at an aggregate annual cost of $129 
million. 

The President now advises us that the 
bill which finally reached his desk was 
discriminatory, excessive in cost, and 
filled with inequities. 

In these days of streamlined business 
management and modern, efficient oper- 
ation, it seems illogical that administra- 
tive modernization cannot be accom- 
plished in the Post Office Department. 

For years, I have been deeply con- 
cerned with our postal service and its fine 
employees. I firmly believe they are en- 
titled to all the benefits modern man- 
agement can give them. 

Iam convinced the President has given 
dedicated study to this subject. He de- 
serves our wholehearted support, for the 
benefit of the postal employees, their 
management, and the customers of the 
postal service—the taxpayers. 

Every Member of the Senate knows it 
is our firm desire to give the postal em- 
ployees a real and proper salary increase. 
Each of us likewise realizes that in order 
to put additional money in the pockets of 
postal workers, we must enact a salary- 
increase measure which will correct the 
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inequities in the present salary structure, 
and will be within the limits the Presi- 
dent can and will approve. Such legis- 
lation can and should be considered and 
enacted during this session. 

If we sustain the action of the Presi- 
dent in vetoing Senate bill 1, which we 
should do, I am informed that our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], will intro- 
duce a bill which will meet all of the sev- 
eral objections to Senate bill 1 and will 
give all postal employees an increase of 
6 percent, retroactive to March 1, 1955. 

I, for one, believe it is the responsibil- 
ity of the President to see to it that the 
Post Office Department is operated 
properly and economically and that he 
should be held accountable for proper 
stewardship in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

The President has made it abundantly 
clear that he, too, favors a real and 
proper salary increase for postal em- 
ployees, but without discrimination in 
favor of one group and against another, 
Assuredly, both the President and Con- 
gress wish to be fair to all the half mil- 
lion employees of the postal service. 

If we are going to provide adequate 
pay increases—and I think we should— 
there should be no discrimination what- 
soever. 

I believe the lower paid clerks are en- 
titled to equal consideration with the 
better paid clerks; and that the super- 
visory personnel, which have had an 
average increase of only 15 percent since 
1939, are also entitled to equitable con- 
sideration. 

I urge the Senate promptly to sustain 
the action of the President, and with 
equal promptness consider and pass the 
bill which I understand will be intro- 
duced by our distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from Kansas. His bill is 
intended to give the postal workers the 
desired pay increase and to correct in- 
justices and inequities now existing. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
shall vote to uphold the hand of the 
President and to sustain his veto; and I 
urge all my colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BUSH], 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in my 
strong desire for the enactment of legis- 
lation granting an increase in compensa- 
tion to postal employees, I have, during 
this year alone, on three occasions voted 
for such an increase. On one occasion, 
I voted for a 10 percent raise. The last 
time proposed legislation for this pur- 
pose was before us, I voted for an in- 
crease of approximately 8.8 percent. 
However, when those bills were passed by 
the Senate, I doubted that they would 
become law; and in all my correspond- 
ence on this subject with my constitu- 
ents, I cautioned against overoptimism. 
The President had made it clear he would 
not approve a bill providing for an in- 
crease in excess of 7.6 percent, or one 
which did not provide for reclassification 
of postal positions, so as to bring about 
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proper wage relationships and to elimi- 
nate inequities. 

Interested as I am in a raise for the 
postal employees, I have great confidence 
in the President, and I shall vote to sus- 
tain his position. I know his veto is no 
whim or caprice on his part. He has 
made his position clear throughout, and 
I am convinced that the position he has 
taken is based on a very careful and 
thorough study. I, for one, am willing to 
accept his judgment regarding the tech- 
nicalities of the measure we pass, for I 
know that both of us are striving for the 
same objective, namely, a pay increase 
for the postal employees. The Presi- 
dent’s veto message makes it clear that 
it is his hope and it is his recommenda- 
tion that the Congress will act quickly 
on a postal pay bill which will be in the 
public interest and will be fair to all 
employees of the postal service. 

I share that hope. So, Mr. President, 
with all respect I urge the members of 
our Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee to make this problem the first 
order of business, and to report a bill 
which will be in line with the President’s 
recommendations, so there will be no fur- 
ther delay in enacting such legislation 
and in getting an increase into the work- 
ers’ paychecks. My own investigations 
and conferences with the workers con- 
vince me that this money is badly needed 
by them, in order to enable them to pay 
their grocery bills, their doctors’ bills, 
their rent—in short, to enable these 
workers to pay for all the necessities of 
life, not the luxuries. 

This is a question which should have 
been settled long ago. When the con- 
gressional pay raise bill was before us, I 
strongly objected to consideration of 
that bill until we had settled the ques- 
tion of pay raises for both the postal em- 
ployees and the classified employees. In 
my opinion, our own pay raise was inap- 
propriate and untimely, and I voted 
against it. 

We shall be remiss in the performance 
of our duty if we do not act quickly on a 
bill which will meet the President’s rec- 
ommendations, I urge that such a bill 
contain a retroactive provision as of 
March 1, 1955, so the postal workers will 
not, in the long run, be the losers because 
of the delay. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
this time I may suggest the absence of 
a quorum, without having the time re- 
quired for the quorum call charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the distin- 
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guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the veto message of the Presi- 
dent is contradictory in itself, and in 
my opinion his reasoning is completely 
fallacious. He points out in his veto 
message certain alleged defects in the 
bill which is now before us, on recon- 
sideration, and which was passed by the 
Senate 2 months ago. 

That bill provides for a gross increase 
in salaries of 8.6 percent. While the 
President points out certain alleged de- 
fects in some of the provisions of the bill, 
he has said that he is willing to sign a 
bill providing a pay increase of 7.6 per- 
cent. I was interested to hear my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] emphasize the fact that a bill 
would be introduced which would be sub- 
stantially identical, in many of its pro- 
visions, with the one which was vetoed. 

In my opinion it is impossible to cor- 
rect defects in a bill merely by lowering 
by 1 percent the increase in the compen- 
sation paid to workers, or, as pointed out 
by the Senator from Oklahoma, by 76 
cents a week. 

The second fallacy in the President’s 
veto message, it seems to me, is the fact 
that the President seeks to tie an in- 
crease in the salaries of the postal work- 
ers to an increase in postal rates. 

That, in my opinion, is not only a 
fallacious point of view, but it is also a 
dangerous point of view. I do not recall 
many if any agencies of government ex- 
cept the Post Office Department in which 
the salaries of the workers are dependent 
upon the income of the department or 
agency, and dependent upon whether the 
department involved sustains a loss or 
makes a profit. We do not demand that 
of the armed services. We do not de- 
mand it of the public road agency. We 
do not demand it of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. We do not demand it of 
Congress itself. We do not demand it 
in the conduct and operation of our 
courts. 

I repeat, so far as I know—there is no 
other agency of government of which it 
is demanded that its income shall bal- 
ance its outlays. 

Mr. President, I voted for the postal 
pay bill when it was passed by the Senate 
2 months ago. I shall vote to override 
the President’s veto. I believe the postal 
workers are fully entitled to the pay raise 
provided in the bill which the President 
has vetoed. In its present form the bill 
is eminently fair, and the increase in pay 
for postal workers is long overdue. I 
very much hope that the veto will be 
overridden and that there will be no 
further delay in raising the salaries of 
the postal workers, who for a long time 
have been grossly underpaid. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the junior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
a member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I am going to vote 
to override the veto of S. 1 because I 
believe a 10-percent pay increase for our 
postal employees is fully justified. 

In 1951 classified and postal workers 
received their last basic pay increase. 
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In the interval, the general cost of living 
has gone up 3 or 4 percent; this means 
these Government employees have suf- 
fered the equivalent of a 3 or 4 percent 
cut in wages. 

While the pay of postal workers has 
been remaining stationary since 1951, 
the weekly pay of office clerical workers 
in six large representative key cities of 
the United States rose during the same 
period by 13 percent. The weekly pay 
of factory workers went up by approxi- 
mately 15 percent. 

Can anyone claim that justice and 
equity has been done our postal workers 
when their pay stayed the same during 
a time when the wages of men and wo- 
men in comparable income brackets rose 
by 13 percent or 15 percent? 

Alvin Shuster wrote in the New York 
Times for Sunday, May 22, 1955, that 
“in the low as well as the high grades of 
Federal employment, salary increases in 
recent years have lagged behind pay in- 
creases in private industry.” 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I dispute 
the thesis of this administration that 
postal employees should not receive 
higher wages until there have been in- 
creases in postage rates to pay for these 
wage boosts. 

If a pay increase is proposed for em- 
ployees of the State Department, does 
someone advocate raising the fees for 
Passports and visas? 

If a pay increase is advocated for em- 
ployees of the National Park Service, 
does someone propose a boost in the en- 
trance fees to Yellowstone and Yosemite 
National Parks? 

If a pay increase is proposed for em- 
ployees of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, does someone propose an 
increase in Columbia River hydro- 
electric-power rates? 

Only in the Post Office does it seem 
necessary to balance expenditures with 
new income before we can properly safe- 
guard the living standards of the em- 
Ployees of that Department. 

A Government agency exists for serv- 
ice, not for profit. If it can return a 
profit to the Treasury, fine and good. 
But service must come first. Why must 
the Post Office pay for itself when no 
such measurement is applied to the 
Public Health Service, to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, to the FBI? 

For example, the Hoover Commission 
would boost parcel-post rates sky high to 
make that agency profitable. Think 
what this would do to the thousands of 
rural people in America, whose only de- 
livery service is parcel post. And this 
parcel-post increase would surely be fol- 
lowed by huge increases in postal rates 
for first-class mail, airmail, special de- 
livery, newspapers, books and magazines. 

I admit that the Hoover thesis of 
“those who receive governmental serv- 
ices should pay for them” is persuasive 
and convincing—that is, until the thesis 
is closely examined. 

What if this theory were put into ef- 
fect? Would it not mean that only the 
people with children would pay school 
taxes—the more children, the more 
taxes? 
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Would it not mean that a man whose 
house burned down would receive a bill 
from the city for turning out the hook- 
and-ladder truck? Would it not mean 
that a family needing police assistance 
would be billed for the patrolman’s time 
and wages? 

I renounce this tooth-and-fang the- 
ory. I believe we are indeed our broth- 
er’s keeper. 

Iam voting to override the veto of S. 1, 


of which I am a cosponsor, because I be-. 


lieve the facts justify a 10-percent pay 
increase for postal employees on the 
merits. 

Even with a 10-percent increase, 
postal workers still will lag behind the 
pay increases won since 1951 by office 
help and factory employees. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable discussion of the 
disparity in compensation between city 
carriers and rural carriers. What would 
actually happen if Senate bill 1 should be 
passed over the President’s veto would be 
that each long-service clerk and carrier 
in level 5 would receive an increase in 
his base salary amounting to 8.8 per- 
cent, whereas a long-service rural car- 
rier, traditionally receiving a comparable 
salary, would receive only a 5-percent 
increase under the bill before us. 

There are presently 32,546 rural car- 
riers. They serve more than 9 million 
families, embracing 33 million or more 
individuals throughout the country. 
They, too, are concerned in this matter. 

Each Member of the Senate has re- 
ceived a copy of a telegram sent by Mr. 
Warren B. Bledsoe, president of the Na- 
tional Rural Letter Carriers Association. 
It is dated May 24—today—and is very 
important. 

I read the telegram, as follows: 

This is to clarify and reaffirm the posi- 
tion of this Association on Postal Pay Legis- 
lation. We supported a 10-percent salary 
increase both in the House and Senate hear- 
ings. It soon became apparent, however, 
that this goal had to be compromised if 
postal employees were to receive a needed 
pay raise. Thus, on April 4, we directed a 
letter to all Members of the House support- 
ing a compromise agreement within the 
framework of S. 1489 and H. R. 4644, which 
would have provided an average increase ap- 
proximating 8 percent. It has been stated 
that representatives of the National Rural 
Letter Carriers Association informed Mem- 
bers of the House that they were entirely 
satisfied with H. R. 4644 as reported. This 
is in error. We were not satisfied with the 
inequitable salary treatment in H. R. 4644 
and strongly supported the salary schedule 
of S. 1489 which would have corrected the 
inequity. The amendments adopted by the 
House and conference committee further 
distorted the inequitable relationship 
already existing in the bill between the rural 
schedule and the clerk-carrier schedules. 

We have not in the past nor will we in 
the future support legislation which accords 
rural carriers inequitable salary treatment 
when compared with the treatment accord- 
ed other postal employees with whom we 
have historically and with full justification 
received comparable salaries. We will con- 
tinue to support legislation which accords 
fair and honorable salary treatment to rural 
carriers and all postal employees. In view 
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of the unjustified and unwarranted 
discriminations in the pending legislation 
and in consideration of the practically un- 
workable hodgepodge of salary levels it would 
automatically create for almost 20,000 rural 
carriers by pushing them through the salary 
schedule set forth in S. 1, the National Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association cannot support 
its enactment into law. 
WARREN B. BLEDSOE. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not a fact that 
the very bill that House Members were 
told the President would approve con- 
tained the provisions which the Senator 
from Kansas now criticizes? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am not familiar 
with that situation. However, I will say 
to the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island that, as no doubt he will remem- 
ber, in conference we would have cor- 
rected certain inequities had the lan- 
guage of the House and Senate versions 
of the bill been sufficiently diverse as to 
permit correction. There was no ques- 
tion between us in conference as to the 
desirability of such correction, but, be- 
cause of the circumstances, the conferees 
could not make it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
feel that the President should have 
vetoed the bill merely because of an 
inequity which could have been cor- 
rected by a subsequent bill? 

Mr. CARLSON. The President had 
no other bill before him, and he had to 
base his judgment on the bill which had 
been passed and sent to him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The inequities which 
have been mentioned were in the bill 
when we voted on it 2 or 3 weeks ago. 
The president of the Rural Carriers’ As- 
sociation must have known about it. 
Why did he wait to express his views 
until today, when we are about to vote 
on a veto? 

Mr. CARLSON. I would say to the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
that I was advised personally that they 
were not satisfied with the bill. I do not 
know whether the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was so advised. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Personal advice to 
the Senator from Kansas is not official 
advice to the Senate, which comes to us 
today. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to state very 
emphatically that my bill—Senate bill 
1489—did correct the inequities, and I so 
stated to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Senator 
from Kansas, 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the Rrecorp at this point, as a 
part of my remarks editorials regarding 
postal pay legislation, and some informa- 
tion regarding the operations of the 
Rural Carriers’ Association. 
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There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 21, 1955] 
A POSTAL Pay COMPROMISE 


President Eisenhower has rightly based his 
veto of the S. 1 postal pay bill primarily on 
the deep disturbance it would cause in the 
complicated relationships between salaries 
and job requirements. 

It would, he said, create new discrimina- 
tions or inequities, which would affect many 
thousands of postal employees. It would add 
administrative difficulties beyond measure. 
This would be particularly obnoxious in view 
of the Department's thoroughgoing proposed 
reclassification of positions and salaries, de- 
signed to do away with present inequities, 
which was embodied in the original admin- 
istration bill. S. 1 would throw that whole 
structure, as well as the present one, badly 
out of line. 

The President has wisely suggested a com- 
promise measure which would do no such 
violence to sound administration and yet 
would give postal employees a larger increase 
than the original bill allowed. This is H. R. 
4644, which combines the essential elements 
of the proposed reclassification with a 7.6 
percent average increase. For example, it 
would raise the basic salary of clerks and 
city letter carriers to a range of $3,590 to 
$4,280 a year—a 104- to 100-percent increase 
over 1939, compared with an 88-percent in- 
crease in the cost of living. 

The Senate should promptly sustain the 
President’s veto and both Houses should 
then pass the compromise measure which 
the President has in effect pledged himself 
to sign. That the House committee has al- 
ready approved H. R. 4644 by a substantial 
bipartisan majority is evidence that its pro- 
visions can command influential support on 
both sides of the aisle. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 21, 1955] 


A COURAGEOUS VETO 


President Eisenhower is right in vetoing 
the postal pay raise bill. As might be ex- 
pected, he has aroused a lot of furious pro- 
test from civil-service groups, organized la- 
bor, and anti-Eisenhower Democrats. But 
the President refused to sign the same type 
of bill last year, and he still disapproves for 
exactly the same reasons. The legislation is 
unfair and overly expensive. 

Since the Senate Democrats, or at least 
some of them, are going to try next week to 
override the veto, Mr. Eisenhower has pains- 
takingly explained his grounds for opposi- 
tion. He is all in favor of a general pay in- 
crease, but not one that discriminates 
against large groups of postal employees 
(from rural letter carriers to supervisors and 
postmasters) and fails to heed the necessity 
for a reclassification system. 

The President admits that there can be 
honest differences of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes a suitable raise in pay. He himself 
proposed 5 percent last January. Together 
with reclassification to assure equal pay for 
equal work and extra compensation for the 
upper rungs, the total increase came to 614 
percent. But, as the veto message empha- 
sizes, “any pay legislation must be fair to all 
to whom it applies,” and it must be admin- 
istratively sound, and, of course, not an af- 
front to the taxpayer. 

The bill which the President vetoed is 
none of thefe things. It is inequitable, un- 
workable from the point of job-classification 
reform, and horribly costly. Instead of the 
Eisenhower 6½ percent, Congress voted 8.8- 
percent increases that contained blessed lit- 
tle to make any management expert happy. 
This was more than Mr, Eisenhower could 
endure. 
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The Presidential veto was an act of cour- 
age. There are close to 500,000 postal work- 
ers, and they and their kinfolk can exert 
plenty of pressure. But President Eisen- 
hower, as the delegate of 165,000,000 Amert- 
cans, saw his duty and did it. The Senate 
should sustain the veto. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of May 20, 1955 


For A PosTat Pay RAISE 


President Eisenhower’s reluctant veto of 
the postal pay bill throws back on Congress 
the responsibility for writing a bill he can 
conscientiously approve. His arguments 
against the bill are unassailable—yet the fact 
remains that the postal employees ought to 
have a raise and have it soon. The adminis- 
tration rightly wants to couple the raise with 
an increase in the postal rates. But the 
President, knowing that a postal-rate in- 
crease this year is unlikely, would not insist 
on the rate feature if Congress would pass 
a pay bill without the discriminatory provi- 
sions of the vetoed measure. 

Congress is overwhelmingly in sympathy 
with the request of postal employees for a 
pay raise. But it allowed partisanship to get 
the upper hand in the measure it recently ap- 
proved. As the President said, the measure 
would create new discriminations and inequi- 
ties, create grave administrative problems, 
and impose a heavier burden than necessary 
on the taxpayer. The vetoed bill would have 
provided an 8.8-percent overall increase while 
the administration recommended a somewhat 
smaller amount. But the size of the increase 
was not the critical factor in the President’s 
decision. It ought not to be in the next 
measure, either, for the administration pro- 
posal of a 6½ -percent raise may not be ade- 
quate. 

Surely Congress ought to be able to write 
a bill without the objectionable fea- 
tures. It should begin work on this at once 
in the interest (to borrow the President's 
words) of a more speedy, certain, economical, 
and efficient handling of the mail. This pur- 
pose can be achieved only with dedicated and 
satisfied employees. 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of May 
20, 1955] 


Ixe’s COURAGEOUS VETO 


The President has shown political courage 
in vetoing the bill to raise the pay of postal 
workers. Nobody, least of all the President, 
denies that a raise is needed. But this bill 
was certainly not the answer. 

Perhaps its worst feature was that it re- 
tained and in fact widened the inequities in 
pay for different kinds of postal work. Clerks 
made out much better, relatively, than super- 
visors and technical people. City letter car- 
riers got more of a raise than rural ones, In 
all, it went against what the President has 
described as the sound principle of equal 
pay for equal work and more pay for more 
difficult and responsible work.” 

The bill would have raised pay an average 
of 8.8 percent. The President—who has to 
keep in mind that what postal workers get 
other Government workers will want—has 
said he will go for a raise of up to 7.6 percent. 

Congress ought now to write a bill that 
will both match the President's figure and 
give the kind of job incentive that is basic to 
running any business, and especially the big 
business that is the Postal Department. 


[From the Washington Daily News of May 
20, 1955] 
EQUAL Par, EQUAL WORE 
Hardly anyone would deny that our postal 
employees deserve a pay raise. The squabble 
is over two points: How much the raise 
should be, and whether postal job classi- 
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fications should be changed at the same time 
in order to distribute pay boosts fairly. 

President Eisenhower has vetoed the postal 
pay bill. Within the next few days the 
Senate, and perhaps the House as well, will 
vote on whether to override. 

The President had no choice but to say 
“No,” in our opinion, and has clearly ex- 
plained why. 

He recommended a postal pay raise months 
ago. He still stands willing to O. K. a reason- 
able one which does not discriminate against 
certain categories of postal workers. 

As he said when he vetoed it, “equal pay 
for equal work and more pay for more diffi- 
cult and responsible work.” 

That policy is common in private enter- 
prise. It should be common in Government, 
too. It is ridiculous to expect men of ad- 
ministrative ability to carry supervisory re- 
sponsibility—or even to seek it—if boss pay 
is little more than that of the men super- 
vised. 

Yet that narrow differential seems to be 
the goal of the postal employee unions 
which represent the rank and file and seem 
to have influence on Capitol Hill far out of 
proportion to their numbers. 

Their attitude is understandable, for union 
leaders hold power only by “taking care” of 
their members. 

But the Post Office Department belongs 
to all the people, who pay for it, directly by 
postage and indirectly by taxes. 

Congress should cooperate with the Presi- 
dent by passing the kind of pay and reclassi- 
fication bill he has requested. 

And it should also raise postage rates to 
pay for it. 


[From the Evening Star of May 21, 1955] 
POLITICS AND PAY 


The sooner Congress stops playing politics 
with postal pay legislation, the sooner postal 
and other Federal employees will get the 
salary increases they should have had long 
ago. Similar political shenanigans last ses- 
sion killed the pay raise. Then, as now, 
warnings of a presidential veto were ignored. 
There was no time to try overriding a veto 
last year. An effort to override the latest 
veto will be made, of course, but indications 
point to failure. In the end, Congress un- 
doubtedly will have to pass pay legislation 
that will be acceptable to the administra- 
tion. 

Chairman JOHNSTON, of the Senate Civil 
Service Committee, in a statement accusing 
the President of shameful treatment of 
postal workers, has attempted to lay the 
blame for denial of a postal pay raise on 
the President. But President Eisenhower 
has not denied postal workers a fair and 
equitable raise. Senator JOHNSTON him- 
self said that the individual increase voted 
by Congress would amount only to the cost 
of “a bottle of milk or so” above the sum 
approved by the administration. The real 
hardship comes from the long denial, be- 
cause of politicking, of any pay increase, 
And those who have been trying to make 
political capital out of the pay-raise issue 
are the ones who should be blamed for doing 
a disservice to postal and classified em- 
ployees. 


Tue RURAL Free DELIVERY 

There are 32,546 rural letter carriers who 
serve 9,372,621 families (as of June 30, 1953 
(latest data available) )and 33,878,226 indi- 
viduals (as of June 30, 1953). 

The average daily time required to serve 
routes is 37 hours, 48 minutes per week, or 
almost 38 hours per week. 

They work a 6-day week. 

Principal base pay for a rural carrier is 
based on fixed compensation plus an annual 
rate per mile for each mile up to 30, Thus, 
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a 30-mile route carrier in top pay grade earns 
an annual salary as follows: Fixed compensa- 
tion, $1,610; 30 times rate per mile up to 30 
of $74 in top pay grade, $2,220; or total an- 
nual salary of $3,830. 

For each mile over 30 rural carriers are 
paid an additional $20 per mile per annum. 
(This pay of $20 per annum for miles over 
30 has been standard for many years.) 

Analysis of what this means in time re- 
quired to render service is computed as fol- 
lows: For that $20 per year for each mile of 
rural route over 30, the rural carrier travels 
an aggregate of roughly 280 miles per year 
(making deductions for Sundays, holidays, 
and annual leave). This means that for $20 
compensation the carrier drives at least 280 
miles. Official standards substantiate the 
fact that it requires approximately 1 hour to 
drive each 25 miles of rural route. This aver- 
age time takes into consideration road and 
weather conditions, Thus, if you break the 
$20 per mile per annum rate down into 
hours, you find that for providing service 
on this mile, the carrier is being compensated 
at approximately $1.85 to $1.90 per hour. 
This would be the approximate hourly rate 
merely for the travel involved and does not 
take into consideration the factors of pro- 
viding the service of a complete postal facil- 
ity to whatever number of patrons reside or 
conduct business along that mile. 

The rural carrier is a post office on Wheels 
delivers mail, sells stamps and money orders, 
accepts registered and c. o. d. mail—and, in 
fact, performs almost every service to the 
rural patron which can be secured at any 
post office. 

All of this service, the responsibilities in- 
volved, the tremendous problems with roads 
and weather, plus his 6-day workweek, cer- 
tainly highlights that he is not being over- 
paid and rightly deserves equitable salary 
treatment for work performed. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield further? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from 
Kansas signed the conference report, 
knowing about the inequities; did he 
not? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. I did sign the confer- 
ence report. I did not know how else 
we could complete legislative action, 
although I knew the inequities were in 
the bill, and I so stated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HuMpHREY] 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think it is perfectly clear that when the 
Senate voted upon the conference report 
on S. 1, it is presumed that every Mem- 
ber of the body knew what he was doing. 
I respectfully suggest that it would be 
well if the Members of the Senate would 
try to adhere to that presumption. Hav- 
ing known what we were doing, having 
had all the facts before us, after a care- 
ful consideration of the bill in commit- 
tee, on the floor of the Senate, then in 
the conference committee, and, finally 
in connection with the final vote, it is 
difficult to understand why any Senator 
should now admit that they were un- 
aware of any so-called difficulties or 
limitations in the legislative proposal 
upon which the Senate acted. 

I voted upon the conference report in 
good faith. I voted on S. 1, as it passed 
the Senate, in good faith. I think the 
point has been well made by the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] that 
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the House bill which the Post Office De- 
partment was willing to accept, and 
which, apparently the President of the 
United States was willing to sign, 
included all the so-called difficult admin- 
istrative problems which now seem to be 
so bad and so obvious in the President’s 
veto message. The difference between 
the House bill, in the main, and the con- 
ference report which was adopted and 
which the President has vetoed is a dif- 
ference of 13 cents for each postal work- 
er, if Iam not mistaken. A difference of 
one pint of milk a day for a member of 
a postal worker's family. 

I must say, Mr. President, that this 
administration is literally stretching a 
point and making a mountain out of a 
molehill when it says that on the basis 
of administrative principle it must veto 
this very important and long-overdue 
measure. 

Iam somewhat impressed by the Pres- 
ident’s message. I wish he had spent as 
much time on the tax bill, which he 
signed, as he did on the postal pay bill. 
He has found grave administrative dif- 
ficulties in this measure, but he did not 
find a billion-dollar loophole in the tax 
bill when he signed it. He could not get 
the pen out fast enough to sign that spe- 
cial interest tax bill, but we now find the 
Secretary of the Treasury coming to the 
Congress and admitting that his Depart- 
ment could not see a billion-dollar loop- 
hole in the tax bill. Oh, my. But the 
administration can see a $179 million 
pay bill. Apparently they have gotten 
new glasses and a new insight into fiscal 
responsibility. Practically every compe- 
tent tax attorney and accountant in 
America pointed out that the tax bill 
would offer grave administrative prob- 
lems to the Treasury, but that did not 
impede the President in signing the tax 
bill. Oh, no. He signed a bill which 
provided millions of dollars of relief for 
those who needed it the least. 

Not long ago the Democrats were ac- 
cused of being financially irresponsible 
because they wanted to offer a modicum 
of tax relief to the average citizen. Be- 
cause we wanted to help balance the 
budget we were accused of being finan- 
cially irresponsible, but when the admin- 
istration wanted stock dividend credits 
for a handful of people, that, in Repub- 
lican parlance, was economic responsi- 
bility. 

Let us see how much irresponsibility 
is in the President’s veto message. 

First, the postal workers have waited 
4 long years for an increase in pay. 

Second, we passed a bill half a year 
ago providing for a 5-percent pay in- 
crease, and the President vetoed it. 

How does it happen that the President 
could veto a 5-percent bill in the sum- 
mer of 1954, and now indicate that he is 
willing to sign a 7.6-percent pay bill in 
the summer of 1955? Iam not impressed 
by this phony argument of principle and 
administrative responsibility. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Does not the Senator 
realize that we are nearer the time when 
Mr. Eisenhower is going to run to suc- 
ceed himself than we were when he ve- 
toed the 5-percent pay increase? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I do realize that; 
and I may say to the Senator from West 
Virginia that his political insight is ex- 
ceeded only by the logic of his argument. 

I watched the administration play 
percentage points in connection with 
commodity prices. From a figure of 75 
percent they finally got around to 82% 
percent. 

If the Members of Congress really be- 
lieve the postal workers are entitled to 
an increase of pay, let them stand up 
like men and give it to them. 

Where was the protest coming from, 
for example, in connection with the extra 
interest rates on the 30-year bond issue 
which went to large-scale investors? 
Let the President of the United States 
explain that situation, when he wants 
fiscal responsibility and when he says 
the burden upon the taxpayer is too 
heavy. 

The great President of the United 
States, through his Secretary of the 
Treasury, authorized 1-year certificates 
the interest on which cost the Treasury 
of the United States an additional $42 
million. 

On another issue of short-term certifi- 
cates the additional interest amounted to 
$30 million. On short-term 10-month 
certificates, the additional interest 
amounted to $1,250,000. 

This grand, humanitarian, dynamic, 
progressive administration increased 
the interest rate on GI loans by 13 per- 
cent, costing veterans $269,939. 

On commodity-credit price-support 
loans, there is an annual increase of in- 
terest amounting to $14 million which 
the farmers, who are already hard 
pressed, must pay. 

How about farm disaster loans? Talk 
about fiscal responsibility and concern 
for the taxpayers. On emergency dis- 
aster loans, the administration tried to 
sneak through—and I repeat the words 
“sneak through”—an increase in interest 
rates from 3 to 5 percent, which would 
cost the farmers of the United States 
$1,440,000. 

I would be more impressed by the 
argument about the burden upon the 
people, Mr. President, if this administra- 
tion were really concerned about the 
burden upon the people. Where was 
their concern for the people when the 
Dixon-Yates contract was negotiated? 

Of all the colossal, massive give- 
aways of public funds and public inter- 
est, the Dixon-Yates contract was the 
greatest. 

Mr. President, I will tell you what is 
wrong with the bill. What is wrong with 
the bill is that it was sponsored by and 
was reported from a committee which 
was under the general management and 
chairmanship of a distinguished Mem- 
ber of the Senate who for many years 
has served the interests of the civil serv- 
ice and postal workers. 

The administration is going to have its 
own bill, not as a matter of principle, be- 
cause it is going to cut the rates just 
a little bit. It has a bargain-counter sale 
coming on for the postal workers. It is 
going to cut the amount of the increase 
from 8.8 percent to 7.6 percent. This is 
not a matter of principle; it is simply a 
matter of cutting a little closer to the 
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bone, a little deeper; that is all. I wish 
the administration were half as much 
concerned about other aspects of the 
Treasury as it seems to be about this bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Would the Senator 
from Minnesota mind a slight correc- 
tion? It is not a reduction from 8.8 
percent to 7.6 percent; it is a reduction 
from 8.8 percent to 8 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I accept the mod- 
ification. I have difficulty in keeping up 
with the administration’s manipulations 
of percentage points. 

I suggest that the administration take 
one good look at the measure and see 
what is so wrong with it, except for the 
fact that the administration does not 
want to pay people on the job what 
they are worth. I read in the press 
and I heard in messages that money was 
worth its hire. That is why interest 
rates went up, I may say to my distin- 
guished colleagues. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the 
President’s chief official, the pride and 
joy of the administration—not HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, but George Humphrey, 
“Trickle-Down” Humphrey, the pride 
and joy of the administration—said that 
money was worth its hire. I agree. So 
are the postal workers. 

It is about time we set a good standard 
in the Senate for all good men to rally 
around. There is not one thing wrong 
with the bill that could not have been 
corrected long ago. We do not need to 
get the “death bed” political religion 
which some people are now getting, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have said enough, 
Mr. President. I am certain that what 
I have said will at least vindicate the 
record. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nevada. 


THE POSTAL WORKERS PAY A MEASURING STICK 
FOR MONEY—BILLIONS FOR FOREIGN NATIONS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, my remarks which appear on 
page 3657 of the Recorp of March 24, 
1955, and also an excerpt from the Union 
Postal Clerk magazine, appearing on 
page 29 of the May 1955 issue. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 
24, 1955] 


POSTAL Pay RAISE LONG OVERDUE—EQUAL 
INFLATION 


Mr. MALONE. Mr, President, the proposed 
pay raise for the carriers, clerks, postal trans- 
port, and motor vehicle employees is long 
overdue. The ultimate effect of the delib- 
erate inflation over two decades has finally 
caught up with the Congress. The chickens 
have come home to roost, as a result of un- 
balanced budgets and cheapening money. 


TWO WAYS TO REDUCE WAGES 


There are two ways to reduce wages. One 
long recognized way was simply to reduce 
the pay. The more subtle method, which 
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has become customary over two decades, is to 
cheapen the value of money, resulting in 
higher prices. 

The subtle method of inflation has cast 
less immediate blame on Congress and has 
always put the postal workers behind, and 
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they never catch up. The increase proposed 
by the pending legislation is long overdue. 
ANALYSIS OF HOUSE BILL 4644 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point as 


Analysis of H. R. 4644 
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a part of my remarks a table showing an 
analysis of House bill 4644. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 


Ultimate Immediate | Immediate Years to | Amount 


Pro- | Number Ultimate 
Classification posed of em- Freni ollar | Percent- ollar percentage of yearly 
vel | ployees y meP 
creases 
Í 1 3,202 | $2, 870- $3, 270 | $2, 870- $3, 470 $200 6.1 $200 6.1 
£ 2 1,166 | 2,970- 3,370 3,080- 3,710 340 10.0 235 6.9 
3. 2 212 | 2,950- 3.430 3,080- 3,710 280 8.1 280 8.1 
4. 2 19,651 | 2,770- 3,070} 3,080- 3,710 640 20.8 220 6.4 
5. 3 650 | 3,170- 3, 570] 3,330- 3,990 420 11.7 310 8.6 
6. 3 1,250 | 3,270- 4,070 | 3,330- 3,990) —80] 10.9 
7. 3 125 | 3,270- 4, 070 3,330- 3,990 —80 ps | PR ARES SS, SAREE SCARIER PERE 
8. 3 25,712 | 3,170- 3, 470] 3,330- 3,990 520 15.0 300 8.6 
9. 3 624 | 3,170- 3,470 3,330- 3, 990 520 15.0 300 8.6 
10. 4 4,533 | 3,170- 3,770 | 3,590- 4,280 510 13.5 280 7.3 
11. 5 4,160 | 3,270- 4. 070 3,640- 4, 300 200 2.1 290 7.1 
12. 5 121,731 | 3,270- 4, 070 3,640- 4,360 290 2.1 290 7.1 
13. 5 113,890 | 3,270- 4, 070 3,640- 4,360 290 7.1 200 7.1 
14. 5 64,750 | 3,270- 4, 070 3,610- 4,360 290 7.1 290 7.1 
15. 6 1,192 | 3,270- 4.070] 3,880- 4,630 560 13.7 310 7.8 
1 = i kee ra| gee ee) ge) i ae S 
17, Distribution clerk, railway post office... , a A 8.4 
* „ Sas gmi Ser tæl ge) Bt] mjo g 
19. Postmaster, sm: office... 5 
20. ( SER 7 105 | 3,470- 4,070 | 4,190- 5,030 960 23.5 260 6.3 
21. 7 8,005 | 2,883- 4,298 | 4,190- 5,030 732 16.9 452 10.5 
22. Foreman, mals 8 564 | 4,787- 4,896 | 4,530- 5,460 564 11.5 409 8.3 
23. Postmaster, 3d-class post office_...... 8 1,162 | 3,781- 4,298 | 4,530- 5, 460 1, 162 27.0 387 9.0 
24. 9 640 | 5,11 5,270 | 4,890- 5, 910 640 12.1 470 8.9 
25. Assistant postmaster, Ist class 9 940 | 4,896- 4,970] 4,890- 5,910 940 18.1 430 8.4 
26. 9 840 | 4,770- 5, 070 4,890- 5,910 840 16.5 330 6.5 
27. 10 1,020 | 5,005- 5, 370 5,280- 6,390 1,020 18.9 465 8.6 
28. 10 2,639 | 5,370- 5, 570] 5,280- 6,390 820 14.7 450 8.0 
29. 11 75, 970 6, 270] 5,800- 7, 000 730 11.6 530 8.4 
30. 11 1,663 | 5,670- 6, 170 5,800- 7,000 830 13.4 430 6.9 
31. Tour superintendent......._- 12 175 | 5,270- 5,670 | 6,380- 7,700 2,030 35.8 710 12.5 
32. Postmaster, Ist-class post office 12 865 | 6,370- 7,070 | 6,380- 7,700 630 8.9 630 8.9 
33, Postal Inspector 13 385 | 5,970- 6, 770 7,020- 8,460 1, 690 24.9 490 7.2 
34. 13 122 | 6,570- 7,370 7,020- 8,460 1, 090 14.7 610 8.2 
35. Station superintendent. ...------------- 14 15 6,470 | 7,730- 9,290 2,820 43.5 1, 260 19.4 
30. 14 5⁴ 6,070 | 7,730- 9,290 3, 220 53.0 1, 660 27.3 
37. Postmaster, Ist-class post office 14 120 7,370- 7,770 | 7,730- 9,290 1, 520 19.5 480 6.18 
38. 15 44 | 6,270- 6,870 | 8,500- 10, 180 3, 310 48.1 1, 630 26,0 
39. 15 54 | 7,770- 8,770 | 8,500- 10, 180 1,410 16.0 570 6.5 
40. 16 15 7,070 | 9,350- 11, 150 4,080 57.7 2, 280 32.2 
41.1 16 34 | 8,770- 9,770 | 9,350- 11, 150 1, 380 14.1 780 7.9 
42. 17 9 8, 470 | 10, 300- 12, 220 3, 750 44.3 1,830 21.6 
43. 17 10 7,970- 8,470 | 10,300- 12,220 3,750 44.3 1,830 21.6 
44 17 10 10,770 | 10,300- 12, 220 1,450 13.5 810 7.5 
45. sio) 18 3 8,470 | 11,400- 13, 440 4,970 58.7 2, 930 34.6 
46. 18 2 8,470 | 11,400- 13, 440 4, 970 58.7 2, 930 34.6 
47, st-class 18 15 11,770 | 11, 400- 13, 440 1, 670 14.2 990 8.5 
ae rem gh a| 2 | 27 1 Ho | io 14% 1,000) Za] 1,090 Fy ee fora 
Ist-class 2 3 » , . , . — 
a 3 T 21 15 | 12, 000 - 12, 800 14,800} 2000 15.6 2.000 15.0 
— —— —— — —.2M—m-— ' ½fœüfä — —äPé — DB2ꝛ — 


BREAKDOWN ON POSTAL PAY 

Mr. MALONE. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at this 
point, as a part of my remarks, a table which 
breaks down the 234,562 regular carriers, 
clerks, and postal transport employees in 
level 5, and the motor vehicle employees. 

Of 234,562 regular carriers, clerks, and 
postal transport employees in level 5, and 
motor vehicle employees in level 5, 213,121 
would receive increases of less than $300 
under House bill 4644; 180,086 employees 
would receive increases of less than 7 percent. 

The table shows the number of employees 
in each of the present pay grades in the 
classifications enumerated in this paragraph, 
the actual dollar amount they would receive, 
and the percentage pay increase they would 
receive under House bill 4644. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Number of] Dollar | Percent 
employees | increase | increase 


1, 492 $370 11.3 
2, 684 270 8.0 
12, 683 290 8.3 
7,121 310 8. 68 
12, 828 330 8.9 
23, 906 230 6.1 
20, 583 250 6.4 
13,715 270 6.8 
17, 668 290 7.1 
39, 517 290 6.9 
30, 723 290 6.7 
51, 642 200 6.6 


RAISE OVERDUE AND SHOULD PASS 


Mr. Matone. Mr. President, the proposed 
10 percent increase for postal workers at this 
time is little enough. The bill should pass. 


[From the Postal Union Clerk for May 1955 


Ten Percent LITTLE ENOUGH, Sars SENATOR 
GEORGE W. MALONE, or NEVADA 


Vigorous support of the bills increasing 
pay of postal and Federal employees by 10 
percent was given by Senator Grorce W. 
Matone prior to the Senate’s passage of both 
bills on March 25. 

The pay increase, Senator MALONE said, 
is long overdue. For two decades, he de- 
clared, wages of the employees have been 
reduced due to inflation, which has resulted 
in higher prices, and they have never been 
able to catch up. 

In a statement on the Senate floor on 
Thursday, March 24, after the postal pay 
measure was called up by the majority leader, 
Senator MALONE vigorously endorsed the bill 
S. 1 and said: 

“Mr. President, the proposed pay raise for 
the carriers, clerks, postal transport, and 
motor vehicle employees is long overdue. 
The ultimate effect of the deliberate inflation 
over two decades has finally caught up with 
the Congress. The chickens have come home 
to roost, as a result of unbalanced budgets 
and cheapening money.” 

TWO WAYS TO REDUCE WAGES 


“There are two ways to reduce wages. 
One long recognized way was simply to re- 
duce the pay. The more subtle method, 


which has become customary over two dec- 
ades, is to cheapen the value of money 
resulting in higher prices. 

“The subtle method of inflation has cast 
less immediate blame on Congress and has 
always put the postal workers behind, and 
they never catch up. The increase proposed 
by the pending legislation is long overdue.” 

BREAKDOWN ON POSTAL PAY 

“Of 234,562 regular carriers, clerks, and 
postal transport employees in level 5, and 
motor vehicle employees in level 5, 213,121 
would receive increases of less than $300 
under House bill 4644; 180,086 employees 
would receive increases of less than 7 per- 
cent.” 

RAISE OVERDUE AND SHOULD PASS 

“Mr. President, the proposed 10 percent 
increase for postal workers at this time is 
little enough. The bill should pass.” 

In a further statement to the legislative 
director of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks after the bill passed the Senate, 
Senator MALONE amplified his views by call- 
ing attention to the fact that even the in- 
crease provided in the bill S. 1 would not 
restore the 1939 purchasing power of postal 
wages. He again placed the blame for pres- 
ent conditions on the cheapening of the 
American dollar due to inflation, and said 
that without such inflation postal employees 
would neither need nor seek an increase. 


WILL VOTE TO OVERRIDE VETO 
Senator Matone further stated that he 
was prepared to vote to override a veto and 
had already given notice of that intention. 
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CONGRESS LOWERED WAGES FOR 22 YEARS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, for 22 
years Congress has deliberately lowered 
wages through inflation, on the theory, 
I suppose that the money supply can be 
doubled without affecting its purchasing 
power. 

The real purchasing power of the dol- 
Jar, on the 1934 basis, is about one-third. 
Reducing the purchasing power of the 
dollar after the wages are fixed is dis- 
honest. How long would a merchant 
last with his shelves loaded with goods 
paid for on a basis of 3 feet to the yard 
if Congress passed a bill providing that 
he must sell the goods on the basis of 4 
feet to the yard. It is time that Con- 
gress woke up and reestablished as a 
measuring stick for money the gold 
standard. 

BILLIONS TO FOREIGN NATIONS 


It is time we stopped distributing bil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
throughout the world without a quid pro 


quo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair regrets to announce that the time 
of the Senator from Nevada has expired. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
for another 2 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield an addi- 
tional 2 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada. 

PROTECT WORKINGMEN AND INVESTORS 


Mr. MALONE. It is time that we pro- 
tected the higher living standard of our 
workingmen and investors in accord- 
ance with article I, second 8 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


COMMON HORSESENSE 


We need to use some of the common 
horsesense we used to be taught in grade 
school. But ordinary common horse- 
sense is probably the scarcest commodity 
in the Capital City of the Nation today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I inquire of the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] 
if he is ready to proceed at this time? 

Mr. NEELY. I shall speak a little 
later. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 10 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, when 
the conference report on Senate bill 1 
was before the Senate, I ventured to say 
that I thought it was the kind of bill 
which the President of the United States 
could approve. I said that as sincerely 
and as honestly as I could have made 
any statement. 

As I look back today and read again 
all the utterances which were made by 
representatives of the administration in 
the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and also in the administra- 
tive departments of the Government, 
I am not at all surprised by the veto of 
the bill. More than anything else, in 
connection with the bill and the veto, 
we have become involved in false pride. 
Too many prophesied that the bill would 
be vetoed by the President. The minor- 
ity leader on the floor of the House, the 
minority leader on the floor of the Sen- 
ate—and I say this with all due defer- 
ence to the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. Know1anp]—and the 
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Postmaster General of the United 
States—all of them—said that the Pres- 
ident would not sign the bill; that he 
would veto it. 

It has been said that the President 
gave a thorough study to S. 1. I do not 
wish to say anything unkind about the 
President of the United States; I have 
too much respect for the dignity and 
the prestige of his high office. But I 
doubt that any serious study, considera- 
tion, and attention were given to the bill 
at the White House, because if it had 
so happened, I am afraid that the Pres- 
ident would not have used the reasons 
which he assigned in his veto message 
in justifying his action. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson]—and I wish to 
say that there is no finer or fairer Mem- 
ber of the Senate than the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas—has made quite 
a distinction with reference to the ques- 
tion of rural letter carriers. 

Let us consider exactly what has hap- 
pened. What had been proposed in the 
administration bill, so far as rural letter 
carriers were concerned, was that in the 
first step the increase would be $281. 
Under S. 1, the first step, the increase 
is $281. 

In the second step the difference 
would be nothing, for the reason that the 
increase under the administration bill 
was $297, and the increase under S. 1 
is $297. 

We come to the third step. The in- 
crease under the administration bill was 
$313. The increase under S. 1 is $313. 

In steps 4, 5, 6, and 7 under Senate 
bill 1 the rural carriers would receive 
$100 a year more than they would un- 
der the administration bill. 

But the important point is that the 
provisions contained in S. 1 pertaining 
to rural letter carriers are precisely the 
same provisions which were in the bill 
the President had said he could approve. 

We come next to the special delivery 
messengers. We did not touch them at 
all in conference. As a matter of fact, 
with respect to special delivery messen- 
gers we adopted the very conditions 
which were contained in the administra- 
tion bill. That is the second big point 
made in the veto message. 

The administration talks about the 
burden upon the taxpayers. With com- 
plete deference, I may say that I would 
not be surprised if we witnessed today 
the biggest flipfiop of this session. There 
is no question at all in my mind that 
the veto will be sustained because we 
have already heard from 2 or 3 Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle who 
voted not only for S. 1, which was passed 
by a vote of 72 to 21 in the Senate, but 
also voted for the adoption of the con- 
ference report which was agreed to by a 
vote of 66 to 11, but who today have said 
in the Senate, “I am compelled to vote to 
sustain the veto because there are in- 
equities in the bill.” 

If they should be asked what the in- 
equities were, they would politely say 
that they were speaking on limited time 
and could not answer the question. 

I know we are not going to change 
the mind of any Senator at this late 
hour. We will not save any souls on the 
floor of the Senate. But this is really 
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significant: We are told today that the 
President will approve a bill which will 
amount to an 8 percent increase. This 
is how picayune we are getting: The dif- 
ference between the bill which he would 
sign and the bill which he has vetoed 
amounts to approximately $8 million. 

I will admit that the President did not 
let Birt KNOWLaAND down; he did not let 
Joer Martin down; he did not let Mr. 
Summerfield down. He made their pro- 
phecies stand good. They said on the 
floor of the Senate and elsewhere that 
the President would never sign the bill, 
and he did not let them down. They 
took note of the fact that what they 
said was true, and they carried out their 
charge. There was no question about 
that. But who was let down, Mr. Presi- 
dent? The 500,000 small postal workers 
of the United States of America. And 
who are they? Are they traveling 
around in Cadillacs? Do they have un- 
limited money to spend and funds to 
send their children to the best colleges? 
Oh, no. 

What is the difference we are talking 
about? Only 76 cents a week. When 
one considers that this is the biggest 
giveaway administration in the history 
of the United States, how careful we are 
becoming in the month of May. 

It will make no difference how long 
I talk on this question, Mr. President. I 
think the result is already pretty well 
foregone. It might well be, and the 
chances are, that representatives of the 
administration wanted a Republican bill. 
I do not say that is the fact; I do not 
know; but for the life of me I cannot 
understand what justification there was 
for the vetoing of a bill which provided 
for an 8.6-percent increase and, at the 
same time, saying, “If you send me a bill 
that will provide for only an 8-percent 
increase, I will approve it.“ How ridicu- 
lous can we get? 

Mr. President, I do not know the real 
background of everything that led up to 
the veto, but the bill which came from 
the administration provided for a flat 
5-percent increase, plus 1.5 by reason of 
its position classification features, and it 
would have cost $129 million. 

The House passed a bill providing for 
a 6-percent increase, plus classification 
amounting to another 2.2 percent which 
would have cost $164 million. 

No conferees from the Senate could 
ever be fairer and more understanding 
than were the conferees who were ap- 
pointed to carry out the mandate of the 
Senate on S. 1. 

We went as far as we could go and 
still protect and defend the prestige of 
this august body. We came from the 
conference committee with a bill which 
would have cost the people of the United 
States $173 million. The difference be- 
tween the cost of a bill which the Presi- 
dent said he would accept and the one 
which the Congress passed is so small 
that it shocks me to think that it could 
have been vetoed. 

Mr. President, perhaps Congress will 
pass another postal pay bill. Maybe it 
will be a bill which the President of the 
United States will approve. The picture 
now is so confused that I really do not 
know what is acceptable and what is not 
acceptable. We still have to take the 
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administration’s word for it. But, come 
what may, one thing I do know, Mr. 
President, is that while the statements 
and the utterances and the admonitions 
of many persons representing the ad- 
ministration may be upheld we did let 
down the 500,000 postal workers. 

I hope that, regardless of what hap- 
pens, the Senate will finally pass a bill 
which will give some relief to these faith- 
ful workers of the United States of 
America. 

I know the Senate will not override 
the veto today, Mr. President. Isay that 
as sincerely and as honestly as I can, but 
honestly and sincerely as I say that I 
also say I do not think any man can rise 
and in good conscience gloat over that 
fact. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum without 
the time being charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
not so egotistical as to think that any- 
thing I may say will change or will affect 
a single vote. Nevertheless, I wish to 
submit my views on the pending ques- 
tions; and I hope my presentation will be 
quite brief. 

Mr. President, the bill does not now 
contain a single sentence or a single par- 
agraph which was not in it when the 
Senate passed it before. The bill does 
not now contain a single defect or a sin- 
gle inequity which was not in it when it 
was passed. The bill was first passed by 
the Senate by a vote of 72 in favor of its 
passage to a very small number of votes 
in opposition. On the second occasion, 
when the question was on agreeing to the 
conference report, the vote in the Senate 
was 66 to 11 in favor of agreeing to the 
report. Every shortcoming now in the 
bill was in it on both those occasions, 
and we are bound to assume that Sena- 
tors knew they were in it when they voted 
for it. Otherwise, that would be a seri- 
ous reflection on the intelligence of the 
Senators who voted for the bill. I am 
not willing to make such a reflection on 
the intellectual capacity of Senators of 
the United States. 

I am told that the difference between 
the overall cost of this bill and one the 
President would sign is approximately 
$8 million a year, and that in some indi- 
vidual cases it amounts to 90 cents a 
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week. Yet the President has vetoed the 
bill because of inequities which we knew 
were in it—if any were in it, which I 
deny—and any Senator who voted for 
the bill in the first instance, and who 
later voted in favor of agreeing to the 
conference report, when it was before 
this body, and who now will vote to sus- 
tain the President’s veto, was either 
wrong then or he will be wrong now; he 
cannot be right both times. 

So, Mr. President, approximately $8 
million is involved, as I understand, as 
the difference between the bill we have 
passed and a bill which we are told the 
President would approve. I ask the 
chairman of the committee whether my 
understanding of that matter is correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes, Mr. President; that is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this 
situation reminds me of an occasion 
when I was in the House of Representa- 
tives and the chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Committee reported a bill appro- 
priating $14,927,868.92. One Member of 
the House rose and said, Mr. Speaker, 
I can understand the big figures, but I 
should like to have the chairman of the 
committee explain the 92 cents in the 
bill.“ [Laughter.] It took an hour to 
explain the reason for the inclusion of 
the 92 cents. 

I am also reminded very much of an 
old saying which I once heard from an 
orator who was a great expert in play- 
ing on words. In order to reduce some- 
thing from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
he said, “The lightnings flashed, the 
thunders roared—and killed a chigger.” 
{Laughter.] Mr. President, that seems 
to be what has happened here. 

A few weeks ago we voted overwhelm- 
ingly to increase our own salaries, not 
by 8.8 percent, but by 50 percent. The 
President recommended that that be 
done, and he signed the bill. I realize 
that the overall amount of the increase 
involved in that bill was not so great 
as the overall amount of the increase 
involved in this one. In that case, only 
96 Senators and 435 Members of the 
House of Representatives were involved, 
whereas the bill before us involves 535,- 
000 postal employees. However, indi- 
vidually, as Members of the Senate or 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Members of Congress have no 
more claim to a 50-percent increase in 
pay than the postal employees have to 
an 8.8-percent pay increase. 

At about the same time we voted for 
a 10-percent increase in the pay of all 
other Government employees, including 
our own Office staffs. The House of Rep- 
resentatives has not yet acted on that 
bill, and I do not know what the House 
will do regarding it. But there has been 
no great protest against the bill, either 
on the part of the President or on the 
part of anyone else in the administration. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me espe- 
cially peculiar that so great an assault is 
made against a bill providing so modest 
a pay increase for the postal employees 
of the Nation, who on the darkest nights 
and in the roughest weather must go 
forth and deliver to us the mail—the 
messages which come to us, either for 
business or for pleasure, from our friends 
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and our kinfolk. These are the employ- 
ees whose proposed pay increase is now 
inveighed against. 

Mr. President, I shall vote that the bill 
be passed, notwithstanding the Presi- 
dent’s veto of it. I am sorry that it 
seems that the Senate will not be able 
to pass the bill over the veto. But if we 
cannot, we cannot. 

However, Mr. President, those of us 
who voted for the bill in the beginning 
because we thought we were right then, 
stand by our guns now, because we still 
think we were right then; and we can 
only do our duty, no matter what it is. 

Mr. President, I shall take great pleas- 
ure in voting to override the President’s 
veto, because I think it is unjust, unfair, 
and based on petty considerations which 
should not enter into the consideration 
of a great bill of this sort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time remains to this side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 22 minutes re- 
maining under his control, and the other 
side has 49 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me an 
additional one-half minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, mere- 
ly to emphasize what I said a moment 
ago about the pay increases which have 
been provided for other groups, I now 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
Congress has voted to increase by 1214 
percent the pay of the military, and the 
President has signed that measure. It 
seems that only the postal employees 
are the forgotten men and women of this 
Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the minority leader will be 
able to yield some time at this point. 
Only 22 minutes remain to this side. 

While I am waiting for the minority 
leader, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may now suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, without having the time required 
3 the quorum call charged to either 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I now suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, of course 
there is no question about the fact that 
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under Article I, section 7, of the Consti- 
tution, the President of the United 
States has the constitutional power and 
right to veto the pending piece of legis- 
lation. Yet I respectfully suggest today 
that what we ought to do is to review 
the constitutional origin of Article I, 
section 7, of the Constitution. If we do, 
we shall find that it was not the inten- 
tion of the constitutional fathers that 
the President of the United States should 
set himself up as a superlegislature. The 
veto check was placed in the Constitu- 
tion in order to provide an executive 
check in protecting the interests of the 
American people against violations of 
our constitutional system by the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. It was 
not intended that the President's legis- 
lative will should be imposed upon the 
legislative branch of the Government 
except when a clear violation of our 
constitutional system was involved or a 
clear infringement of sound public policy 
was involved. 

Although throughout the history of 
our country Presidents have expressed 
their subjective legislative views by 
throwing vetoes at the Congress, never- 
theless, I respectfully submit today that 
the primary purpose of the veto check in 
the Constitution of the United States is 
to see to it, through the executive, that 
we, as legislators, do not do violence to 
our representative system of government. 

What have we in this case? We cer- 
tainly do not have a bill which does vio- 
lence to our representative system or to 
sound legislative policy. On the con- 
trary, we have a bill which was worked 
out very carefully by committees in both 
Houses of the legislative branch, a bill 
which represents reasonable compro- 
mises in the legislative processes to the 
end that we brought forth in the House 
and in the Senate a bill which could be 
properly described as a nonpartisan piece 
of legislation. 

To prove that statement we have only 
to look at the votes by which the bill 
passed in both Houses of Congress. Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, by a large 
majority, voted for the bill. It is a fair 
bill. It is an equitable bill. In my 
judgment it is a good bill. But let us 
be frank. Republicans and Democrats 
alike thought it was a fair and good bill. 
It was passed by a vote which, if Mem- 
bers held to the same opinion still, would 
clearly make it possible for us to over- 
ride the veto by a substantial margin. 

But the Republican partisan whip has 
been cracked on the Republicans. A 
subject which should be nonpartisan has 
now become highly partisan in the think- 
ing of many Members of Congress. I 
think that is to be regretted. 

Who suffers? In this instance a group 
of postal workers. But let me say to 
Government workers in general, “You 
may be next. It is the postal workers 
this time, but you may be next.” 

In my judgment we should not sit idly 
by in the Congress of the United States 
and allow the President to function as a 
super legislature. In this instance the 
Congress has not infringed or impinged 
in the slightest degree whatsoever upon 
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our system of representative govern- 
ment. We have passed a good bill. 

What has happened is that the Presi- 
dent has been sold a bill of goods by 
Summerfield; and it is a rotten bill of 
goods. It is a bill of goods which does 
not augur well for the future of Gov- 
ernment employees. We ought to stand 
firm here today, as Republicans and 
Democrats alike, in support of the legis- 
lative judgment we rendered not so long 
ago, when, by substantial majorities in 
both Houses of Congress, we placed our 
stamp of legislative approval on this 
bill. 

In closing I invite attention to what 
I think, even from the standpoint of the 
exercise of legislative judgment by the 
President of the United States, is ex- 
cedingly poor judgment. 

The President speaks of the financial 
aspects of the bill. I say to him, “Mr. 
President, why did you not talk that way 
when you were trying to obtain support 
for such a huge increase in salary for 
the lawmakers and judges of the coun- 
try?“ In my judgment, those salary in- 
creases were all out of proportion to 
good, sound public policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 additional minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President we have 
before us a bill which calls for a small 
increase in salary, an increase, on the 
average of 8.6 percent, for some of the 
most public spirited public servants we 
have, the postal workers of the country. 

We have a President who vetoes the 
bill in terms of economy with regard to 
that increase, and who talks also in terms 
of classification and the relationship of 
postal pay to postal rates. We ought to 
separate the classification issue and the 
postal rate issue from the question of 
how much money the postal workers de- 
serve in order to have a fair and decent 
wage from the taxpayers of the country. 

I close by saying that a reading of the 
bill shows that it is a fair and equitable 
bill. The Congress of the United States 
should give its answer to the President 
today for what I consider, in the light of 
the history of the veto power under the 
Constitution of the United States, to be 
an abuse of such power. The President 
should be overruled in the Senate by a 
substantial vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, so long 
as I remain a Member of the Senate I do 
not propose to be a stooge for any mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. When I was chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service in the 80th Congress, not 
once did the Postmaster General come 
before our committee and tell us what 
todo. If he had tried to do so, we would 
have thrown him out of the committee. 

However, when S. 1 came before the 
committee, we had the spectacle of Mr. 
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Summerfield coming before the commit- 
tee and telling us that unless we did so 
and so the President would veto the bill. 

I should like to know how any Member 
of the Senate on the Republican side of 
the aisle would feel, if he were chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
Committee on Appropriations, or the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and a member of the Cabinet walked into 
his committee and told him that unless 
his committee did so and so the Presi- 
dent would veto the bill being considered 
by the committee. 

That is the spectacle we had in the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

As every member of the committee 
knows, so far as I am concerned, I will 
not let any member of the Cabinet do 
that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I have only 3 minutes, 
but I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. When the Langer- 
Chavez bill passed, increasing benefits to 
the Federal employees, did we have one 
word from any Government department 
or agency? 

Mr. LANGER. Indeed, we did not. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Not one word. We 
carried on the work, and we did pretty 
well, I believe. 

Mr. LANGER. The action of Mr. 
Summerfield is probably due to the fact 
that he was formerly chairman of the 
National Republican Party. In the last 
election he could not even reelect his 
own Representative, and he lost even his 
own Senator from Michigan. Maybe it 
is due to the fact that he is always stick- 
ing his nose into someone else’s business. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall vote to override the veto, 
and I shall vote the way the people of 
the United States expect us to vote under 
the Constitution, as Senators of the 
United States, not by dictation from any 
member of the Cabinet. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

I was a little amazed by the remark of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon wherein he purported to question 
the presidential veto. I do not know 
whether he was questioning the consti- 
tutionality of the veto, or its propriety. 
Certainly, under the Constitution, the 
President was exercising his constitu- 
tional responsibility. He is charged 
with that responsibility under the Con- 
stitution. 

The President gave consideration to 
the pending legislation. He is a man of 
sincere convictions. He is interested in 
having fairly and equitably paid postal 
employees, as well as fairly and equitably 
paid employees of the other departments 
of Government. I do not believe he 
lightly undertook to veto the bill. In 
accordance with his views on the sub- 
ject, his veto is entitled to respectful at- 
tention on the part of the Senate. 

At this point in my remarks I ask 
unanimous consent to have a table 
printed in the RECORD, 


1955 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


over 1945 


9 

83.4 8.5 
95.5 24.2 
102.8 33.7 
101.8 32.4 
102.8 33.7 
111.0 44.3 
113.5 47.6 
114.4 48.8 
114.8 49.3 
114.3 48.6 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President it 
will be observed that the base salaries of 
postal employees have increased from 
$1,769 in 1945, to $2,390 in 1946, to $2,649 
in 1947, to $2,666 in 1948, to $3,106 in 
1949, to $3,273 in 1950 to $3,344 in 1951, 
to $3,828 in 1952, to $3,817 in 1953, to 
$3,855 in 1954. 

The percentage increase in the aver- 
age base salary of postal employees is 
117.9 percent. 

During the period 1945 to 1955 the per- 
centage increase in the consumers’ price 
index was 48.6 percent. 

The President of the United States de- 
sires an equitable increase in postal 
salaries. It is my belief that the postal 
service is one of the finest services in the 
Federal Government. I believe that 
with some statesmanship on the part of 
some of their leaders, the postal workers 
could have benefited from the passage 
of a bill which would have given them 
an increase in salary, not, to be sure, to 
the full extent they might have desired, 
but an increase which would have been 
in keeping with the increased cost of 
living, and perhaps considerably above 
that. 

Congress has been fair and equitable 
in its treatment of the postal workers. 
I believe it will continue to be so over 
the years. 

For the reasons stated in the Presi- 
dent’s veto message, the veto should be 
sustained. After it is sustained I hope 
a bill, which has been discussed by the 
able Senator from Kansas, will be 
promptly introduced and passed by 
Congress. 

It is certainly well within reason and 
equity that the classification recom- 
mended by the Postmaster General 
should refiect compensation for com- 
parable work in the business world. 
There has been some criticism of the 
Postmaster General. I believe the Post- 
master General would have been derelict 
in his duty if he had not come before the 
proper committees of Congress to give 
his judgment concerning classification 
features, particularly with respect to 
what is necessary to be done in order to 
keep in proper balance the responsibili- 
ties of the supervisory employees and the 
responsibilities and duties of the other 
postal employees. 

The Post Office Department is a very 
important branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it is essential that it be 
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properly administered. I believe the 
Postmaster General has been trying to 
install in the Post Office Department 
modern methods of administration. In 
that effort he has had the support of the 
rank and file of the postal workers. 
They recognize that it is important to 
them that the postal service operate effi- 
ciently. In discussing the subject with 
postal workers in my own State and in 
other States, I have found that they are 
the first to make suggestions for the 
betterment of the service. 

The Postmaster General should not be 
criticized or made the whipping boy in 
this matter. Ido not believe he was try- 
ing to pre-empt the responsibilities of 
the Senate or of Congress as a whole. 

We made our decision. In the regular 
constitutional way, the bill went to the 
President. He, for valid reasons, vetoed 
the bill. I hope the veto will be 
sustained. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, we are 
about to determine by a yea-and-nay 
vote whether we shall sustain or override 
the President’s veto of S. 1, dealing with 
pay for the postal workers of this Nation. 

When I offered S. 1489 as a substitute 
for S. 1, I stated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that I was fearful we would pass a 
postal-pay increase bill which would not 
meet with the approval of the President. 
I wish to say that with other Members 
of the Senate, I have been consistently 
trying in the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service and on the floor of the 
Senate, to secure the enactment of 
postal-pay increase legislation. 

In the event the President’s veto is 
sustained, I am hopeful that the bill I 
shall introduce immediately thereafter 
will receive immediate consideration. It 
is a bill on which we have already heard 
testimony in the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. Some modifica- 
tions have been made in it, of course. 
For instance, the date has been made 
retroactive to March 1. That was nota 
provision in S. 1489. 

We have corrected the inequities be- 
tween rural carriers and city carriers. 
We have taken care of the special mes- 
sengers. We have clarified the anniver- 
sary date. It is a good piece of proposed 
legislation. It increases fairly and equi- 
tably the pay of the various postal em- 
ployees. 

More than that, it is a bill about which 
there would be no question of Executive 
approval. 

I certainly hope that if the President’s 
veto is sustained we will take early action 
on that bill, which applies to the postal 
workers, but also on a bill for the classi- 
fied workers. At the present time we 
should not act for the benefit of one 
group of Government employees without 
also acting in behalf of the other group. 
I shall do everything in my power to see 
to it that such proposed legislation is pre- 
sented to the Senate for decision at an 
early date. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I know 
of no man who is fairer to the Govern- 
ment worker than is the Senator from 
Kansas. But for quite a few days I 
have been mulling over this matter and 
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considering the position I should take 
not only as to the pending bill but as 
to future legislative proposals. This is 
what confuses me: How can I, under 
my oath, vote to sustain the veto, and 
then justify myself in approving an ap- 
propriation of two or three billion dol- 
lars as a giveaway to countries in Asia? 

Mr. CARLSON. I would say to the 
Senator that I am unable to help him 
with that problem. It is a personal one 
which he will have to work out for him- 
self. But the President of the United 
States has returned to the Senate, Senate 
bill 1 without his signature. The Presi- 
dent had very good reasons, in my opin- 
ion, for vetoing the bill. But that does 
not mean that we are not obligated to 
do everything in our power to correct the 
situation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
N senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, with the 
fervor with which I would feed a starv- 
ing Lazarus who had been denied the 
crumbs from a rich man’s table, I shall 
vote to override the President’s inde- 
fensible and intolerable veto of the bill 
to provide a long overdue increase in the 
compensation of postal employees. 

My text consists of the following 9th 
and 10th verses of the 7th chapter of 
Matthew: 

What man is there of you, whom if his son 
ask bread, will he give him a stone? 

ar he ask a fish, will he give him a ser- 
pent 


For nineteen hundred years these 
questions remained unanswered. But 
now every postal employee in the United 
States can instantly identify the man. 
He is the confused, and floundering 
mythical one who momentarily occupies 
the Presidential chair. Last year the 
postal workers asked for bread. The 
Senate and the House voted to give it to 
them. But the President, with his veto, 
gave them a stone. This year the postal 
workers asked for a fish. Again the 
Congress favorably responded. But the 
President, with his veto, gave them a 
serpent. 

According to Ripley, the well-known 
author of Believe It or Not, Turkey in 
the year 503 froze the wages of laboring 
men and women in Constantinople at 2 
cents a day, and the freeze continued for 
1,400 years. If General Eisenhower had 
been in authority in Turkey at the proper 
time, he doubtless would have vetoed the 
repeal of this tyrannical Turkish law. 
Certainly he would not have approved it 
if any considerable number of the Turks 
had been letter carriers or postal clerks. 

In my opinion, there are two grounds 
for hope that the Eisenhower veto will 
not be sustained. The first of these is 
sufficiently indicated by the following 
quotation from a speech which the wish- 
ful candidate Eisenhower in 1952 made 
to the letter carriers and postal clerks: 

Every man who has ever carried me a letter 
is a friend of mine. I was in the Army too 
long not to place mail call above every other 
call that the bugies could blow. * * * Your 
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compensation, retirement, and so on have 
been close to the hearts of the Republican 
leaders for a long time. They will continue 
to be close. 


Mr. President Eisenhower, if you were 
sincere when you made that statement, 
please tell us why you and your fellow 
Republican leaders now pour out all your 
vials of disservice and wrath upon the 
postal workers’ defenseless heads. 

The second ground is a little more 
complicated than the first but it should 
be much more impressive to 17 Re- 
publican Senators who will be running 
for reelection next year. If they ignore 
the warning implicit in this second 
ground, as they go about campaigning 
in 1956, their constituents will ask them 
the searching question: “Did you in 1955, 
at the expense of the taxpayers, vote to 
increase your salary 50 percent or $7,500 
a year?” And the distinguished Sena- 
tors, whom I will soon name, will be com- 
pelled to answer that question in the 
affirmative. 

The next question will be: “Did you 
vote to sustain the Eisenhower veto, and 
thereby help to deprive every postal 
worker in the land of sufficient increase 
in his daily compensation to buy a pint 
of milk or a loaf of bread?” 

If, as a result of your action today, you 
are obliged to answer that question in 
the affirmative, the voters whom you are 
electioneering will say to you, in scrip- 
tural language, subject to slight modifi- 
cation, 

Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels. 


And thereafter all you will hear as you 
wearily “tramp, tramp, tramp” over your 
State seeking votes will be the melan- 
choly refrain: 

Hark, from the tomb a doleful sound. 
Mine ears attend the cry. 

Ye sinful men, come view the ground 
Where ye shall shortly lie. 


And now for the exposition of ground 
No. 2, on which we base our hope for 
overriding the President’s veto. The 
following are the names of the Republi- 
can Members who recently and success- 
fully voted to increase their official sal- 
ary 50 percent, or from $15,000 to $22,500 
a year: Senators AIKEN, ALLOTT, BARRETT, 
BEALL, BENDER, BENNETT, BRICKER, 
BRIDGES, BUTLER, Case of New Jersey, 
COTTON, DIRKSEN, DUFF, FLANDERS, GOLD- 
WATER, IVES, JENNER, KNOWLAND, KUCHEL, 
MALONE, MARTIN of Iowa, MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania, McCartuy, MILLIKIN, 
PAYNE, POTTER, PURTELL, SALTONSTALL, 
ScHOEPPEL, SMITH of New Jersey, THYE, 
and WATKINS. 

Let us now call the roll of the Repub- 
lican Senators who recently praise- 
worthily voted for the inadequate but 
substantial increase of compensation for 
postal workers as set forth in the bill be- 
fore us: Senators AIKEN, ALLoTT, BAR- 
RETT, BEALL, BENDER, BENNETT, BUSH, 
BUTLER, CAPEHART, Case of New Jersey, 
Case of South Dakota, COTTON, DIRKSEN, 
Durr, FLANDERS, GOLDWATER, HICKEN- 
LOOPER, IVES, JENNER, KUCHEL, MALONE, 
Martin of Iowa, MCCARTHY, MILLIKIN, 
MUNDT, PAYNE, PURTELL, SMITH of Maine, 
SMITH Of New Jersey, THYE, WATKINS, 
WELKER, WILEY, and YOUNG. 
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Many of the Senators named, before 
they began to enliven this body with their 
wit, enlighten it with their wisdom and 
enchant it with their eloquence, had 
obtained the priceless benefit of highly 
qualifying experience as civilian office- 
holders. For example, the Chairman of 
the Republican Senatorial Committee, 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], had been a member of the 
Phoenix City Council before he became a 
Senator; the eminent Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] served for many years 
as a member of the New York Legislature 
and as Speaker of the Assembly of the 
State of New York before he became a 
Senator; the distinguished Senators from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunDT and Mr. CAsE] 
long served as Members of the House of 
Representatives before they became 
Senators. A number of the others 
named had been governors of States. 

It is boldly asserted that it would be 
impossible to find in all the land a similar 
group of men more thoroughly qualified 
by experience for the proper performance 
of duty in the greatest legislative body 
in the world than are those Senators 
whom we have named. 

But, according to current rumor, prac- 
tically all these Senators purpose to vote 
to sustain the veto of the postal pay in- 
crease bill in response to the demand of 
the man at the other end of the avenue, 
who never held a civilian office or had a 
moment's civilian official experience in 
his life until he had been inaugurated 
President of the United States. 

It is my hope that these honorable Re- 
publican Senators will not throw their 
practical experience to the wind, blind 
their eyes, deafen their ears, surrender 
their judgment, and at the former gen- 
eral’s imperious command vote to sus- 
tain the veto of a bill for which they 
enthusiastically voted a few days ago. 

Senators, if, in existing circumstances, 
you obey this Presidential command, you 
will not only repent in sackcloth and 
ashes on the “Ides” of November 1956 
but you will also inflict upon yourselves 
a greater injury than was suffered by the 
base Indian who— 

Threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe. 


Let us trust that we are not unduly 
optimistic in þelieving that the factual 
matters now before us are sufficient jus- 
tification for hope that the veto will not 
be sustained. 

Supplementary to the foregoing is an 
economic and humanitarian factor 
which we should consider in determining 
how we shall vote on the approaching 
roll call, which will be of unlimited im- 
portance to a half a million postal work- 
ers and their families. Let us remember 
that the salary of the President, whose 
veto message is before us, is a hundred 
thousand dollars a year. He has a yearly 
travel allowance of $40,000 and an ex- 
pense allowance of $50,000, making the 
President's total official compensation 
$190,000 a year. The salary of a letter 
carrier or postal clerk is $3,270 a year. 
The President's monthly official income 
is $8,333.33. A postal clerk’s monthly 
salary is $272.50. The President’s of- 
ficial income is $2,083.33 a week. The 
salary of letter carriers and postal clerks 
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is $68.12 for the same length of time. 
The President’s compensation is $297.61 
a day. The compensation of letter car- 
riers and clerks is $9.73 a day. The Pres- 
ident’s salary—whether sleeping or wak- 
ing, or golfing or fishing—is $12.40 an 
hour, or 2024 cents a minute. Yet he 
heartlessly vetoes a bill largely because, 
in his opinion, it extravagantly grants an 
underpaid postal worker a little less than 
enough increase in his daily compensa- 
tion to buy a loaf of bread or a bottle of 
milk for his hungry children. 

Mr. President of the United States, 
let me entreat you to try the noble 
experiment of refraining for a period 
of 7 days from using any part of your 
weekly salary of $2,083.33, and en- 
deavor to support yourself and your 
family—whether in your home in Gettys- 
burg or in the White House where 
you will have no rent to pay—on the 
letter carrier or postal clerk’s weekly 
salary of $68.12. If you will do this, it 
is my confident prediction that at the 
end of your trial period, you will not only 
regret your veto, but if you are as good 
a man as I hope you are, you will bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance, and 
thereafter help the Congress in a spirit 
of generosity and Christian charity to 
do unto the Nation’s toiling men and 
women as you and we of the Congress 
would have them do unto us. 

Mr. President of the United States, 
let us abandon all phony crusades and 
embark upon a real one to promote the 
welfare of the poor and the needy as 
faithfully and vigorously as we promote 
that of the wealthy and the well-to-do. 
Officially, let us henceforth be as just 
and as generous to the man with one 
talent as we are to the man with a mil- 
lion or more, and thus speed the day 
when— 

All crime shall cease 

And ancient fraud shall fail, 

Descending justice lift aloft her scale, 

Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-robed Innocence from heaven 
descend. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from West Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. NEELY. My dear Republican 
friends, please cast your vote on the 
Eisenhower veto in the spirit of Whit- 
tier’s memorable lines: 

While there's a grief to need redress, 

A balance to adjust; 
Where weighs our living manhood less 
Than Mammon’s vilest dust, 
While there's a right to need my vote, 
A wrong to sweep away. 
Up! clouted knee and ragged coat, 
A man’s a man today. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

It will be a sad day for the Republic, 
in my judgment, if threats of political 
annihilation made on the floor of the 
Senate prevent any body of men and 
women from voting their convictions on 
proposed legislation. Many times men 
and women are called upon to vote their 
convictions, not on the popularity of a 
measure, but on whether they believe it 
to be in the best interest of the country 
and the entire 165 million Americans, 

There are always special groups, but— 
and I say this with no disparagement of 
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the group of postal workers, who, of 
course, have a point of view—we sit in 
the Senate representing not only 500,000 
postal employees, representing not only 
1 million or 2 million, or more, Federal 
workers, representing not only a single 
segment of the national life; but repre- 
senting 165 million Americans. 

Sitting in that capacity, Senators cer- 
tainly should vote their convictions, even 
if it meant the defeat of all 96 Members 
of the Senate. They should be willing 
to vote their convictions, even though 
they know that to do so would put them 
out of office in the following November. 

If the time ever comes when Members 
of the legislative body, acting under 
threats of duress of any type or charac- 
ter, are constrained not to vote their 
convictions, it will be a sad day in the 
history of the Republic. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will yield when 
I have finished. 

I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Nee.y] that I 
have differed on occasions with the Presi- 
dent of the United States; but I know 
him to be a man of deep, sincere convic- 
tions. I know he has a vital interest in 
all Federal employees, including those 
in the postal service. 

The President and the Postmaster 
General have indicated that they want 
equitable legislation. They want those 
who have given years of service and have 
advanced to supervisory positions also 
to be treated fairly in any legislation 
which may be enacted. It is my judg- 
ment that if Congress will cooperate in 
enacting that type of equitable legisla- 
tion, it will be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON cf Texas. Mr Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from California does not take the 
position, does he, that when 72 Members 
of the Senate voted a few days ago for 
this very bill, they did not vote their 
convictions? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; but I say to 
the Senator—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. On that 
basis, would they be voting their con- 
victions today if they voted to sustain 
the veto? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Senators may vote 
on the assumption that additional facts 
have not been presented. But facts 
have been presented. I believe the Pres- 
ident's veto message and the additional 
information furnished by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] justify support of the veto and the 
passage of other legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. {I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know of 
no fact which has been presented, either 
in the message or in the discussion on 
the floor, of which every Senator was 
not aware, including the fact that the 
President would veto the bill, because, as 
I recall, the able minority leader assured 
the Members of the Senate that the 
President would veto the bill. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. The minority 
leader also suggested that we should be 
interested in passing a bill which would 
put a pay increase in the hands of postal 
carriers, and not merely the passage of 
a bill which would be an empty gesture. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think that 
is correct. Will the Senator answer this 
question? After the Senator from Cali- 
fornia had given the assurance that the 
President would veto the bill, and there- 
after 72 Members had voted their con- 
victions, does the Senator think that 
having gone up the hill last week, we 
should come down the hill this week? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I say to the 
Senator the only way this matter could 
be brought to a head—and I believe this 
was the judgment of a number of Sen- 
ators—was to send the bill to confer- 
ence, then to the White House, and then, 
when action was taken by the President, 
be prepared to enact legislation which 
would put an increase in the hands of 
the Federal employees. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. As one of the 72 Sena- 
tors referred to by the Senator from 
Texas, I want to say that voting to send 
the bill to the White House was the only 
way we had of indicating we approved 
of a substantial and reasonable increase 
for the postal workers. It did not mean 
that we approved word for word or 
amount for amount what was included 
in the bill, but it did mean we were in 
favor of a substantial pay increase. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia referred to the great man in the 
White House. In view of what is before 
the Senate, namely—the President’s 
action in vetoing the bill, let me remind 
the Senator that the Apostle James said: 
“Faith without works is dead.” That is 
applicable today. What counts is not 
what the President has said about a pay 
increase, but what he has done about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the remaining time to the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a short 
while ago I was a little confused as to 
what my vote should be, but I have over- 
come that confusion, and I am going 
to vote to override the veto without any 
confusion whatsoever. 

When the Senate acted in passing 
Senate bill 1, it acted on conviction. It 
acted after being advised that a veto 
would be forthcoming. I voted for the 
proposed legislation at the time, in spite 
of the threat of a veto. 

It is true that the President has the 
responsibility for that veto. That is his 
business. But that has nothing to do 
with a Senator's performing his duty 
and meeting the obligation, which he 
assumed when he took his oath of office, 
to vote his conscience on the merits of 
proposed legislation. 

I agree entirely with my good friend 
from West Virginia. Do we have to en- 
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act legislation which is in the interest 
only of the wealthy, the great indus- 
trialists, and completely ignore the 
postal workers who, in the service of the 
Government, toil for the American 
people? 

Oh, the Treasury Department and the 
other departments might think they are 
close to the American people, but the 
ones who are actually close to the Ameri- 
can people are the postal workers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mownroney in the chair). The time of 
the Senator from New Mexico has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from California will yield me further 
time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Who is it that the 
housewife meets daily to receive a note 
of sadness or a note of gladness? Who 
is it that brings a message to her from 
a son who may never come back from 
a foreign battlefield? It is the postal 
worker. 

Mr. President, I have been chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. I have seen the anguished 
faces of wives of postal workers—the 
sidewalk pounders. I have heard such 
a wife tell what she and her family had 
toeat. Inacity like Washington, unless 
one has the cash, he cannot buy a loaf of 
bread or a quart of milk for his family. 
Some of them have used a soupbone for 
4 days before payday, keeping it in water 
for 3 or 4 days. Butter? Some postal 
employees were lucky if they could have 
a quarter pound of butter for Christmas. 

Mr. President, let us be human. Let 
us have a conscience. Let us override 
the veto. 


SENATOR KENNEDY'S RETURN TO 
THE FLOOR OF THE SENATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the majority leader. 

(At this point the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] en- 
tered the Chamber, Senators rising and 
applauding.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know I speak for every Member 
of the Senate on this side of the aisle, 
and I think for every Member on the 
other side, when I welcome back to this 
Chamber one of our most beloved col- 
leagues. 

It is a great pleasure to all of us to 
see JACK KENNEDY return to the Senate. 
During the months of his indisposition, 
he had our sympathy. We are delighted 
he is back with us again. We welcome 
him here today. Although he tells me 
he spent several months in sunny Florida 
as a next-door neighbor of the Republi- 
can State chairman, I know that fact has 
not changed his views. 

We are glad to see you, Jack. 

Applause, Senators rising. ! 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute for the purpose 
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of joining with the majority leader in 
extending a very warm and cordial greet- 
ing, on his return to the Senate floor, to 
our good friend Jack KENNEDY. He has 
not been a Member of the Senate as long 
as have some of us, but those of us who 
have gotten to know him have for him 
a very warm and high place in our affec- 
tions. I assure him that the feeling of 
admiration and regard is no less on this 
side of the aisle than it is on the side 
on which he sits. 
[Applause, Senators rising.] 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE COMPENSA- 
TION ACT OF 1955—VETO MES- 
SAGE (S. DOC. NO. 44) 


The Senate resumed the reconsider- 
ation of the bill (S. 1) to increase the 
rates of basic compensation of officers 
and employees in the field service of the 
Post Office Department, the objections of 
the President of the United States to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the distinguished minority lead- 
er is ready to yield back the time remain- 
ing to him 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall be ready to do so when I fulfill my 
commitments to the Members of the 
party on the other side of the aisle. 

I yield a minute and a half to the 
senior Senator from South Carolina, who 
I understand desires to have certain 
documents printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I hold in my hand a tele- 
gram which was sent to me, and I think 
to all other Members of the Senate. In 
order to save time, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Representing more than 60 percent of all 
employees in the postal field service, we 
urge you to vote to override the veto of S. 1, 
Tuesday. 

The criticisms made against the bill 
possess little validity. Many of the super- 
visors who are alleged to be discriminated 
against will receive an ultimate increase of 
$4,310 or 49 percent. We believe that the 
bill has been disapproved chiefly because em- 
ployees in levels 1 and 5, who were discrimi- 
nated against in the original departmental 
proposal were granted additional increases 
by Congress. Seventy percent of all field 
employees are in these two levels. 

Do not be misled by the statement that 
the Carlson substitute will take care of the 
postal pay problems. It will not. Further 
the Carlson proposal stands little chance of 
favorable approval by Congress. Bills simi- 
lar to the Carlson proposal have been re- 
jected by substantial votes in both Houses. 
The Carlson bill proposes to reinstate many 
provisions vigorously opposed by postal em- 
ployees and corrected by the House, Senate 
or conferees. 

During the past 2 years there have been 15 
separate votes on postal pay legislation in 
both Houses—despite that fact there still is 
no pay bill. 

A vote to override the veto will give postal 
employees a long overdue raise without fur- 
ther prolonged debate and without fur- 
ther cruel delay. Failure to override will 
have an extremely bad effect on morale 
already at a low ebb. 

The decision is yours to make. S. 1 is a 
fair compromise worked out by both Houses 
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of Congress. The Senate approved it by a 
vote of 66 to 11, the House by a vote of 328 
to 66. 

On behalf of the thousands of employees 
that we represent, we urge you to cast your 
vote in favor of overriding the veto of S. 1. 

Ross MESSER, 

Legislative Representative, National 
Association of Post Office and 
General Service Maintenance Em- 
ployees. 

SAMUEL KLEIN, 

President, United National Associa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, 

President, National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

WILLIAM THOMAS, 

President, National Postal Trans- 
port Association. 

PAUL CASTIGLIONI, 

Legislative Representative, National 
Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees. 

Hanorp McAvoy, 

President, National Association of 
Post Office and Postal Transpor- 
tation Service, Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen, and Messengers. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
tabulation on increased incomes from 
1935 to 1955, showing that the national 
income has increased 500 percent, and 
the income of the postal workers about 
95 percent. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Increase incomes, 1935-55 


Percent 
National income 500 
Personal incomes ea 475 


Incomes of postal workers 95 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
tabulation showing the productivity of 
the postal worker as it has increased 
from 1946 to 1953. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Productivity of postal workers increased 37.2 
percent from 1946 to 1953 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
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of the time under my control if the other 
side will do likewise. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
express my personal gratitude for the 
generosity the distinguished minority 
leader has demonstrated not only to me 
but also to the other Senators on this 
side of the aisle. 

In accordance with the customary 
practice of the distinguished Senator 
from California, he has been very con- 
siderate of all of us, and has yielded to 
us from the time under his control in 
order to make it possible for Senators on 
this side of the aisle to submit their argu- 
ments. I certainly appreciate very much 
the courtesy and consideration of the 
senior Senator from California. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time under my control. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
under my control. 

I now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Frear Martin, Pa 
Allott Fulbright McClellan 
Anderson George McNamara 
Barkley Goldwater Millikin 
Barrett Gore Monroney 
Beall Green orse 
Bender Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hennings Neely 
Bible Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bricker Hill O'Mahoney 
Bridges Holland Pastore 
Bush Hruska Payne 
Butler Humphrey Potter 
Byrd Ives Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Scott 
Clements Kennedy Smathers 
Cotton Kerr Smith, Maine 
Curtis Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Daniel Knowland Sparkman 
Dirksen Kuchel Stennis 
Douglas Langer Symington 
ff Lehman Thurmond 
Dworshak Long ye 
Eastland Magnuson Watkins 
Ellender Malone Welker 
Ervin Mansfield Williams 
Flanders Martin,Iowa Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On the vote which 
is about to be taken, a vote “nay” will 
be in favor of sustaining the President’s 
veto, and a vote “yea” will be in favor of 
overriding the veto of the President; is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Article 1, section 5, of the Constitu- 
tion requires a yea-and-nay vote on the 
pending quesion, which is, Shall the bill 
pass, the objections of the President of 
the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding? 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr.CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY] 
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is absent by leave of the Senate to attend 
the International Labor Organization 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland. 

I further announce that if the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I annuonce 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Winey] is necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting the Senators 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy and 
Mr. WILEY] would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 54, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—54 
Anderson Hennings McClellan 
Barkley Hill McNamara 
Bible Holland Monroney 
Capehart Humphrey Morse 
Chavez Jackson Neely 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Douglas Kefauver Pastore 
Duff Kennedy Russell 
Eastland Kerr Scott 
Ellender Kilgore Smathers 
in Kuchel Smith, Maine 

Langer Sparkman 
Fulbright Lehman Stennis 
George Long Symington 
Gore Magnuson Thurmond 
Green Malone Welker 
Hayden Mansfield Young 

NAYS—39 
Aiken Case, S. Dak. Martin, Pa. 
Allott Cotton Millikin 
Barrett Curtis Mundt 
Beall Dirksen Payne 
Bender Dworshak Potter 
Bennett Flanders Purtell 
Bricker Goldwater Robertson 
Bridges Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bush Hruska Schoeppel 
Butler Ives Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Jenner Thye 
Carlson Knowland Watkins 
Case, N. J. Martin, Iowa W: 
NOT VOTING—3 

McCarthy Murray Wiley 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing not having voted in the affirmative, 
on reconsideration the bill fails of 
passage. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the Federal employees of 
America cannot fail to know now which 
political party is the party of the work- 

an. 

In the vote just taken, 46 Democrats 
have voted to override the regrettable 
action taken by the President while only 
a Democrats saw fit to approve that ac- 

on. 

Thirty-five Republicans have just 
voted to sustain the action taken by the 
President and to deny to the Nation’s 
postal workers once again the pay in- 
crease they so justly have deserved for 
so long. 

I know not how the members of the 
opposite party justify their action. I 
rather suspect that it is their terrible 
fear that if they did not vote to sustain 
the veto, the confused man in the White 
House would not agree to be their stand- 
ard bearer in 1956. 

However, be that as it may, the issue 
is clear and will be settled in 1956. 

In order to gain for the postal work- 
ers of America their much sought and 
deserved pay increase, I now send to the 
desk another Democratic compromise 
plan. While this is more of a compro- 
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mise than I am in favor of, I, along 
with the other Democratic Members of 
the Senate, desire to exert even the very 
last effort to gain this increase, and I 
propose to call the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee into executive 
session tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 
to consider this new proposal. 

I shall make every effort to report this 
bill to the Senate tomorrow afternoon, 
with the earnest hope that it will be 
immediately considered and favorably 
approved by this body, by the House of 
Representatives, and by the President of 
the United States. 

I introduce the bill on behalf of the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEM- 
ENTs], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore], the Sena- 
tore from North Carolina [Mr. Scott], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2061) to increase the rates 
of basic compensation of officers and em- 
ployees in the field service of the Post 
Office Department, introduced by Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon, during the debate on the 
veto message, I said I would introduce 
a bill dealing with postal pay increases. 
I was pleased to hear the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service say that he is call- 
ing a meeting of the committee tomor- 
row morning to consider proposed pay 
increase legislation. Personally I am 
pleased that he plans to do so, and I 
expect fully to cooperate with him. I 
am introducing a bill which I know could 
be approved and become law within a 
matter of days. 

I sincerely hope the committee will 
have an opportunity to consider my bill. 
Although I am not familier with the 
terms of the bill introduced by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
I sincerely and earnestly assure him that 
I will cooperate with him in the con- 
sideration of his bill so long as it meets 
requirements which I believe are neces- 
sary to be met in the enactment of such 
legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I do not know what is 
contained in the bill being introduced 
by the Senator from Kansas. I assure 
him also that I shall be very glad to co- 
operate in the consideration of any pay- 
raise measure which comes before the 
Senate. 

Mr. CARLSON. I feel certain there 
will be no serious difference between us, 
and that we will be able to work out 
acceptable legislation. I hope for early 
action by the committee. 

Mr. President, I now introduce the bill 
to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 
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The bill (S. 2062) to increase the rates 
of basic salary of postmasters, officers, 
supervisors, and the employees in the 
postal field service, to eliminate certain 
salary inequities, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. CARLSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Mr. BENDER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, it has always been my view 
that public employees should be well 
paid, and that adequate provision for 
their retirement should be made by 
progressive legislation. 

The postal service is a most important 
part of our governmental machinery. 
The postal employees have been good 
workers. There is universal agreement 
that they merit a pay increase. 

I voted in favor of the postal-pay-raise 
bill which President Eisenhower has 
vetoed. However, after the President 
vetoed the bill, I voted to sustain his 
veto. I maintain that there is nothing 
inconsistent between my vote on the 
question of passing the bill over the 
President’s veto and my political philos- 
ophy and my point of view regarding the 
entire question of the payment of public 
employees and the treatment of pubilc 
employees. Iam not alibing. I have no 
explanation to make. I am merely stat- 
ing what my record has been during 25 
years of public life as an elected legis- 
lator, and during my many other years of 
public service. 

I have always believed in removing 
the excess baggage from public payrolls. 
I have always maintained that there are 
too many public employees, not only in 
the Federal Government, but also in the 
State and municipal governments. But 
I believe that for service rendered, a pub- 
lic employee should be paid well. 

So, Mr. President, during my political 
life I have consistently taken the posi- 
tion that the best investment the tax- 
payers can make is in paying well the 
public employees. 

Back in 1927, in the State of Ohio, 
we had a fee system, similar to that now 
in existence in the State of Virginia. 
That system was for the purpose of pro- 
viding fees for certain public officials, 
so as to make public service attractive 
to them. In Ohio we abolished that 
system; and I led the fight to abolish 
it, in the case of State highway officials, 
and certain courts, including justice-of- 
the-peace courts with countywide juris- 
diction. 

My record has been consistent with my 
present stand with regard to public em- 
ployees and the manner in which they 
should be treated. 

President Eisenhower has vetoed this 
bill. However, he has said he is in favor 
of a bill which will provide adequately 
for the postal workers and the other civil- 
service employees. 

After he made that statement at his 
press conference, I found on the front 
page of one of the Washington news- 
papers an article which is comparable 
with other articles which appeared in 
all the other Washington newspapers. 

I shall now read from the Washington 
Daily News of Wednesday, May 18. The 
headline reads as follows: Dem Leaders 
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Warn: If 8.8 Is Vetoed and Sustained, No 
Pay Hike At All.” 

Mr. President, after all the huffing and 
puffing and blowing the house down, it 
is interesting to observe that the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Jonnston], the chairman of the 
committee, could scarcely wait to get on 
his feet and say that he was introducing 
another bill. So obviously that news- 
paper statement is wrong, and obviously 
the Democratic leaders will vote for a 
bill to increase the pay of Federal em- 
ployees, including the civil-service em- 
ployees, which the President will support. 

I read now from the article: 

The Government employee pay-raise fight 
appeared veering today toward a possible im- 
passe which could kill both postal and classi- 
fied (white collar) raises at this session of 
Congress. 

President Eisenhower told his press con- 
ference today that he’s still studying the 8.8 
percent postal pay bill and still hasn't de- 
cided whether to sign or veto. 

The threat of no pay raises all this session 
came from another source. 

If there’s a veto, the News learned, Demo- 
cratic leaders are prepared to tell the Senate 
that, should the veto be sustained, there will 
be no further action on raises at this session 
of Congress. 


Obviously the Democratic leaders did 
not consult with the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. JOHNSTON], because he is call- 
ing a meeting of his committee at 10 
o’clock in the morning. After the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson] announced that he would in- 
troduce another bill, the Democratic 
leaders say they would call a meeting of 
the committee in the morning for the 
purpose of discussing this measure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know upon whose authority the Senator 
from Ohio speaks for the Democratic 
leaders, but I can personally assure him 
that, so far as the present majority 
leader is concerned, he concurred whole- 
heartedly in the action taken by the 
chairman of the committee, and has 
never taken any other position, 

Mr. BENDER. I accept the statement 
of the distinguished majority leader. I 
have known him for many years. 

However, I am reading from an article 
which was published in a Washington 
newspaper, and which was brought to 
my office by a postal worker. The ar- 
ticle states, in effect, “If you do not do 
this, there will be no pay raise.” 

I appreciate the statement of the 
majority leader in sustaining the action 
of the chairman of the committee, who 
announced that he was calling his com- 
mittee together for the purpose of con- 
sidering another postal pay bill. I am 
satisfied, if that bill comes before us, 
that as the President has indicated, 
those of us who are interested in pay 
raises and in living conditions can be 
sure that the bill will pass the Senate, 
as a cat would pass through a dog show. 
I am sure that not only Republican Sen- 
ators, but Democratic Senators, as a 
whole, will vote for a bill providing for 
an increase in pay, and providing for 
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good working conditions for our postal 
and classified civil service employees. 

Reading further from the article by 
Mr. John Cramer, who is a very respon- 
sible reporter for the Scripps-Howard 
Washington News, he says: 

The leaders will take the position that 
the issue is much larger than the size of pay 
raises—or whether the 8.8 percent bill's 
postal job reclassification plan should be 
the one sought by the administration or the 
modified one approved by Congress. 

They will argue, it’s reported, that the 
prestige and prerogatives of Congress are at 
stake, that the administration has attempted 
to dictate to Congress, and that Congress 
must resist this dictation as a matter of 
principle. 

Democratic Senators are described as 
eager for an all-out showdown. 


Obviously, from the expressions made 
by the distinguished majority leader and 
the chairman of the committee which 
has this legislation before it, there is no 
such purpose in their minds. Obviously 
we have been misinformed, to the effect 
that the Democratic leadership in both 
Houses proposes to call a halt so far as 
postal and civil service legislation is 
concerned. We are to have a bill. We 
are to have a good bill. We are to have 
a bill which the President will support. 
I am satisfied that the President will 
act in as good conscience as he has acted 
with respect to every other measure 
which has come before him for con- 
sideration. 

I happen to be occupying the seat in 
the Senate as a Senator from the State 
of Ohio which was filled for many years 
by the late great Senator Robert A. Taft. 
I am proud to say that I was one of the 
first sponsors of Senator Taft when he 
ran for the Ohio Senate, when most of 
the Republican machines in Ohio were 
against him. I supported him in Cleve- 
land, and in my own county, Cuyahoga 
County, because I believed in him. I 
served with him in the Ohio State 
senate. 

I know that Bob Taft never did any- 
thing merely because he thought it 
would gain votes for him. Bob Taft 
acted upon orders which he received 
from within, and not from without. Bob 
Taft did the things which he believed to 
be right. So I admire Bob Taft very 
much. 

After we fought to defeat General Eis- 
enhower at the 1952 convention, after we 
had done everything in our power to 
make Robert A. Taft the nominee, Bob 
Taft was the best possible soldier fol- 
lowing his defeat, because he was a good 
sport. He did not sulk. He did not make 
wise cracks about the then candidate, 
General Eisenhower, now President Eis- 
enhower. Bob Taft became President 
Eisenhower's No. 1 man. Senators who 
served with him will recall that, during 
Bob Taft’s lifetime, he was the out- 
spoken champion of President Eisen- 
hower on the floor of the Senate on 
every occasion. 

I can understand why Senator Bob 
Taft supported President Eisenhower. 
Frankly, I have considered myself a lib- 
eral Republican or a progressive Repub- 
lican. I am not a standpatter. I have 
never been for sale. Republicans in 
Ohio, as well as all the other people of my 
State, know that. I had less money with 
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which to work in my campaign for the 
senatorship than did any other candi- 
date for Senator in the history of Ohio, 
in either party. 

I supported President Eisenhower 
from the very beginning in the other 
body, and have supported him in the 
Senate 100 percent. Why? Because I 
believe in him. I believe in President 
Eisenhower and in his philosophy. I be- 
lieved in his philosophy long before I 
knew the name of Eisenhower and long 
before I knew there was such an indi- 
vidual as Eisenhower. I supported the 
things he stood for. He has said that his 
philosophy is to be a liberal in the mat- 
ter of human rights and a conservative in 
the matter of our economy. I believe in 
that philosophy. I believe President Eis- 
enhower, in the short space of 2 years, 
has done more for civil rights than had 
previously been accomplished in the his- 
tory of our country. Certainly he has 
done more in 2 years than the previous 
administrations had done in 20 years. 
The previous administrations gave us 
conversation; President Eisenhower has 
given us action. 

I know the hour is late. I have always 
been consistent in my feelings for public 
employees, and I certainly do not want 
to keep any of them here overtime by 
making a long speech. 

But I feel this is an occasion on which 
I should say what I have in my heart 
regarding the action the Senate took 
today. 

No one has been closer to the postal 
workers in my home State than I have, 
I have testified to that fact not only 
in voting for bills but in my whole in- 
terest in the postal workers of the State. 

When they assembled in my office I 
told them very frankly that my batting 
average so far as President Eisenhower 
is concerned was 100 percent. I have 
not voted against him once, not because 
I am a rubber stamp, but because I be- 
lieve wholeheartedly in what the Presi- 
dent is doing. 

As I say, I was for him long before 
Iknew him. I supported his philosophy 
and his point of view long before I knew 
him. He is good for the Republican 
Party. He is good for America. He is 
good for the world. 

I do not know of anyone who has done 
a better job and a more honest job than 
our great President. 

When he sent his veto message to the 
Senate, I did not like it. I had hoped 
that he would sign the bill. But I read 
his veto message and, under the circum- 
stances, I felt the urge to support him 
because he said the administration would 
sponsor another bill immediately. Ob- 
viously he is acting in good faith, because 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] 
has presented an administration bill, 
subject to amendments that are in keep- 
ing with what the administration be- 
lieves it is desirable to do. 

I commend the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], the chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, for his zeal to get the floor im- 
mediately after the vote on the veto mes- 
sage and to denounce what the Demo- 
cratic politicians not only in Washington 
but elsewhere have been saying, namely, 
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that the Republicans want to deny the 
common, ordinary worker a fair chance. 

As a matter of fact, the dollar is worth 
more today without a war than it has 
been at any time in recent years. The 
dollar is worth more in every way. Con- 
ditions are better. We have peace on 
earth and more good will toward men 
because of the leadership provided by 
our great President. Under the circum- 
stances, the new bill will receive im- 
mediate consideration not only by the 
committee but by Congress, and the 
President will sign a bill providing for 
approximately an 8 percent raise in pay, 
which will be suitable and desirable not 
only so far as the postal employees are 
concerned but also so far as the other 
employees of the Government are con- 
cerned. 

I believe with all my heart in our 
President. I believe in him thoroughly. 
I have supported him with all the vigor 
I have at my command; but I have done 
so quietly. I have not made many 
speeches on this floor. Even though I 
was a Member of the House for 14 years, 
this is only the second or third time I 
have spoken on the floor since I became 
a Member of the Senate. Nevertheless, 
sometimes I feel the urge, even as a new 
Member of the Senate, to say the things 
I feel deeply. I say to my colleagues and 
I say to the postal workers and I say 
to other Government employees that the 
President has not been hounding the em- 
ployees. 

As a matter of fact, Republicans are 
complaining about too many hold-overs 
in Government employment. The Pres- 
ident has not been trying to take advan- 
tage of any situation. He has the power 
to clean house altogether. He has not 
done anything that people can criticize 
as a purge. The President has been 
very considerate. Sometimes I think 
he has been more considerate than 
people have a right to expect him to 
be, particularly those who have en- 
trenched themselves in the other politi- 
cal party and who in many cases are 
doing everything in their power to pro- 
mote discord and disunity inside the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. President, I wish to close by saying 
that I am not at all apologetic about 
having supported the veto message. As 
a friend of the postal workers, as a 
friend of Federal employees, I believe in 
the bill which is to be reported, they will 
have a better bill, with more justice and 
more consideration. I further believe 
the new bill will come before the Senate 
with the unanimous vote, not only of the 
Republican members of the committee, 
but of the Democratic members as well, 


ADJUSTMENT OF SALARIES OF 
JUDGES OF DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA COURTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroney in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 727) to 
adjust the salaries of the judges of the 
municipal court of appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia, the ju- 
venile court of the District of Columbia, 
and the District of Columbia tax court, 
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which were, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That the sixth paragraph of section 6 of 
the act of April 1, 1942, as amended (11 D. OC. 
Code, sec, 771), is amended by striking out 
814,500“ and substituting therefor $17,500" 
and by striking out “$14,000” and substitut- 
ing therefor “$17,000.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the act of April 1, 
1942, as amended (11 D. C. Code, sec. 753), is 
amended by striking out “$13,500” and sub- 
stituting therefor 816,500“ and by striking 
out “$13,000” and substituting therefor 
“$16,000.” 

Src. 3. Section 2 of title IX of the District 
of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, as 
amended by the acts of May 16, 1938, and 
June 10, 1952, is amended as follows: By 
striking out in the second paragraph thereof 
“$13,000” and substituting therefor “$16,000.” 

Sec, 4. The last sentence of section 19 of 
the Juvenile Court Act of the District of 
Columbia (11 D. C. Code, sec. 920) is 
amended to read as follows: “The salary of 
the judge shall be $14,800 per annum.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to adjust the salaries of judges 
of the municipal court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia, the salaries of 
the judges of the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia, the salary of 
the judge of the District of Columbia 
tax court, and the salary of the judge 
of the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House, request a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses theron, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. BIBLE, and Mr. Hruska conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


DRAWING THE LINE ON COMMUNIST 
AGGRESSION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader, one 
of the leading daily newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast, recently 
contacted a number of our top military 
figures who commanded large forces and 
were otherwise identified with our tre- 
mendous successes during World War II. 
They were all asked the same question: 
Do you consider Quemoy and Matsu vital 
to the defense of Formosa, the key to the 
free world’s Pacific defense? The an- 
swers were virtually unanimous that the 
abandonment of these two small but 
strategically located outposts would ulti- 
mately result in the loss of the Nation- 
alist Chinese stronghold. 

I think that their opinions are very 
significant for two reasons. In the first 
place these men, among them General 
Chennault, Admiral Sherman, and Gen- 
eral Stratemeyer—to mention just a 
few—have come face to face with the 
Communist menace during their many 
years of military service. They played 
a large part in leading our country to 
victory in World War II, and we have 
only respect for their sound judgment 
and mature understanding of the need 
for containing and stemming the ad- 
vances of Red China in southeastern 
Asia. Secondly, these men are no longer 
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on active military duty. They are under 
no compulsion to restrain in any way 
their personal feelings. They are in a 
position to speak out strongly and effec- 
tively on a problem of vast significance 
to our country today—the need for a 
strong security chain in the Far Pacific. 

I am impressed by their urgings that 
Quemoy and Matsu be defended to the 
utmost. I am firmly of the opinion that 
their counsel on a matter of this impor- 
tance should command the attention of 
all thinking Americans. It is a course 
of action that I have felt imperative for 
some time. I think theirs is a contribu- 
tion that this country and the other free 
nations of the world can ill afford to 
overlook. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the body of the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wourop Draw Linge Now on Communist 
GraBs—FREE YANKS IN PRISON 


In response to queries from the Manchester 
Union Leader, 10 of America’s top military 
figures yesterday made their views positively 
clear that the United States should not aban- 
don the islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 

The military leaders asserted that the 
United States should draw the line on 
Communist aggression. Some favored ac- 
tive military action now to release Americans 
held prisoner by Red China. 

The Union Leader's question was: “Do you 
think giving up of the liberty of Quemoy and 
Matsu would produce peace?” 


TOO FAR ALREADY 


All 10 were unanimous in their opinion 
that the free world has allowed the Com- 
munists to go too far already and that on 
the question of Quemoy and Matsu, the 
United States must defend the islands or 
surrender to even more Communist grabs. 

One other military leader was less positive 
in his approach to the problem, and another 
advocated surrender of the islands. 

The list of those replying to the Union 
Leader queries included Gen. Claire Chen- 
nault, Gen. James A. Van Fleet, Rear Adm, 
Robert E. Theobald, Adm. William H. Stand- 
ley, Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer; Adm. 
Frederick C. Sherman, Maj. Gen. Benjamin 
D. Foulois, Col. L. E. Bunker, former staff 
officer of General MacArthur; Lt. Gen. P. A. 
del Valle, Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, Frank L. 
Howley, and Adm. H. E. Yarnell. 

Gen. Claire Chennault, former commander 
of the Flying Tigers in China and adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek, believes the United States 
must draw the line beyond which com- 
munism may not pass by force. He wired 
this message: 

“We should make it unmistakably clear 
that we will resist with adequate force, any 
Communist attempt to occupy territory now 
inhabited by free people, whether Quemoy, 
Matsu, or elsewhere. The line beyond which 
communism may not pass by force must be 
drawn sometime. 

“We have shamefully permitted our own 
people to live in Communist prisons too long. 
We should issue an ultimatum with a definite 
time limit demanding their release and be 
prepared to use force if ignored. Commu- 
nists will never respect us unless we demand 
it.” 

WOULD USE ATOM WEAPONS 

Gen. James A. Van Fleet, United States 
Army (retired), referred this newspaper to an 
article by him in Life magazine for April 18. 
He wrote: 

“It seems clear to me that as long as the 
Nationalists can hold Quemoy and the Mat- 
sus, the Communists have little chance, if 
any, of successfully invading Formosa, Red 
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China can almost gage American intentions 
from comment heard in the capitals of the 
world. If the reaction is weak, more pres- 
sure is applied. Should firmness be encoun- 
tered, the Reds withdraw.” 

The former Eighth Army commander, who 
fought the Reds to a standstill in Korea, 
wrote further: “Suppose the Communists do 
launch a sizable invasion to capture any of 
the islands in the Matsus or Quemoy groups? 
It would present the United States with good 
reason to shoot back with atomic weapons 
and annihilate the Red effort. 

“The use of such force would stop Com- 
munist military aggression here and else- 
where in the world. Such an act of warning 
would preserve the peace for years to come. 
This may be a God-given opportunity to 
avoid a general war.” 


APPEASEMENT NOT PEACE 


Rear Adm. Robert E. Theobald, former 
northern Pacific fleet commander, put this 
message on the wire at his Marblehead, Mass., 
home: 

“Appeasement and retreat before an ag- 
gressive dictatorship is never the road to 
peace. Red China should be told we will 
defend Quemoy and Matsu. 

“The Nation must protect nationals abroad 
from persecution. We should take drastic 
action, to and including a Pacific blockade, 
to secure the release of servicemen and civil- 
ians illegally held by Red Chinese.” 


NEED DEFINITE STAND 


Adm. William H. Standley, United States 
Navy (retired), former Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, wired from his Coronado, Calif., home 
that: The surest way to avoid war is to take 
a definite and vigorous stand now. 

“Our present policy in re Quemoy and 
Matsu is a continuation of the appeasement 
policy inaugurated with the withdrawal of 
our Army to enable the Russian Army to 
enter Berlin ahead of the American Army,” 
he said, adding that it was similar to Ameri- 
can policy in the shooting down of unarmed 
planes, of our pusillanimous Korean police 
action, our failure to meet aggressive action 
in Indochina, our policy in repeated viola- 
tions in the Korean armistice agreement, and 
our failure to obtain the release of American 
prisoners from Red China. 


COULD BE DISASTER 


It is the opinion of Lt. Gen. George E. 
Stratemeyer, USAF, retired, former com- 
mander of the Air Forces in China, that 
“the old Spirit of 76“ has nearly disappeared 
from our leaders and many of our people.” 
He says: “I. do not understand the strange 
times we are encountering. If the United 
States forces the surrender of Quemoy and 
Matsu to the Chinese Communists, it will 
be a great disaster for our country. Remem- 
ber, the Red Chinese have no effective 
north-south communications except ship- 
ping. Nationalist guns on Matsu and Que- 
moy force this shipping far out to sea where 
Chiang Kai-shek’s naval vessels destroy or 
intercept it. With Matsu and Quemoy aban- 
doned to the Red murderers, their shipping 
can hug the coast and the Communist domi- 
nation of southeast Asia and the Communist 
seizure of supplies we propose to send to 
Indochina can be made certain. 

“This abandonment of Quemoy and Matsu 
would surely immobilize Chiang permanently 
on Formosa and in a few years, as his army 
grows old, the Communists would take with- 
out opposition that great strategic island so 
essential to the security of the United States 
of America. That island is the key to the 
free world’s Pacific defense.” 

ISLANDS IMPORTANT 

From a background as combat commander 
of the famed aircraft carrier U. S. S. Ler- 
ington, retired Adm. Frederick C. Sherman 
wired: “I believe that Quemoy and Matsu 
are important to the military defense of 
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Formosa and should be defended. As a 
military ally of Nationalist China, I think 
the United States should assist in their de- 
tense and announce this decision to the 
world.” 

This veteran of the battles of Bougain- 
ville, Salamau, and the Coral Sea added: 
“We cannot defeat communism at home and 
abroad by continually withdrawing and giv- 
ing up additional territory.” 


MUST USE FORCE 


Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, USAF, 
retired, believes this Nation should establish 
a military backfire on the Quemoy-Matsu 
firing line. 

He wired: “It is my opinion, our national 
interest demands immediate revival and fu- 
ture preservation of the basic principles of 
international law and associated laws of war, 
as understood and practiced by the United 
States in the days when protection of Ameri- 
can lives and property at home and abroad 
were of paramount interest. Such barbaric 
practices will never be checked except 
through the use of armed military force.” 

General Foulois concluded: “As we are 
directly and primarily concerned with the 
present diplomatic-political brushfire now 
burning around Quemoy and Matsu, it is my 
opinion that from a military point of view 
we should establish our military backfire 
on the Quemoy-Matsu firing line.” 


MAC ARTHUR AIDE COMMENTS 


Although special attempts were made to 
reach Gen. Douglas MacArthur for comment, 
the message apparently failed to get to him, 
as his aide de camp, Col. S. L. Huff, reported 
him away from his office. However, Col. L. E. 
Bunker, of Wellesley, Mass., former Mac- 
Arthur staff officer, wired: 

“It is my personal feeling we should an- 
nounce a firm intention to defend these 
islands and prevent the destruction of the 
morale of the Chinese Republican Army. 

“If they disintegrate, who defends For- 
mosa—officially declared an essential part of 
America’s defense perimeter?” 


FEAR IS LIVING DEATH 


Lt. Gen. P. A. del Valle wrote from his 
home in Elkridge, Md., commander of the 
Ist Marine Division in Okinawa's capture, 
that: “We should take a firm and uncom- 
promising stand, either liberate the Ameri- 
cans held prisoner by Red China, or we shall 
back Chiang in an attack on the mainland 
and Rhee in an attack on North Korea.” 

He wrote: “To continue to live and act in 
fear is a living death. Americans would 
rather die fighting than live this kind of a 
life.” 

The morale, not only of the Armed Forces, 
but of the entire Nation would be bolstered 
immediately by such action (the backing of 
Chiang and Rhee attacks). The people to- 
day are confused and unable to understand 
why this great and powerful country has to 
keep appeasing the Reds when even the ear- 
liest shadow of firmness would be infinitely 
more effective as a peacemaker than the 
shameful surrenders we have made at each 
and every conference with the murderers of 
our sons.” 


SHOULD TRY TO FREE PRISONERS 


A former chief of naval operations, 
Adm. Louis E. Denfield, United States Navy 
(retired) believes President Eisenhower— 
whom he calls “one of the greatest military 
leaders of our time’’—and his staff will “take 
appropriate steps to defend Formosa as well 
as Quemoy and Matsu if conditions re- 
quire it.” 

The former superior of the present Chief 
of Staff, Adm, Arthur Radford, said: “No 
military man discloses his intentions in ad- 
vance, and I am sure that is the reason that 
no statement has been given out on the 
defense of Quemoy and Matsu.” 

He added: “With regard to our servicemen 
and civilians held prisoners by the Chinese, 
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I think every possible step should be taken 
to obtain their release.” 


PRESTIGE IN ORIENT LOW 


“Quemoy and Matsu are of tremendous 
importance,” writes Frank L. Howley, retired 
Army officer, nationally known business 
leader, and now vice chancellor of New York 
University. In Berlin as United States com- 
mandant on Allied Kommandatura, he spent 
thousands of hours of negotiation with the 
Soviets and has since kept track of their ac- 
tivities in Guatemala, North Africa, and Ger- 
many. Only recently he visited Hong Kong 
and other spots of the Far East, including 
Formosa. 

After declaring Quemoy and Matsu to be of 
great importance, General Howley asserts: 

“We must regrettably admit that our pres- 
tige in the Orient is at a low point as a result 
of past activities. It is useless to go back 
and debate whether or not we should have 
made commitments or should have become 
involved with the forces of Chiang Kai-shek. 
We have to start where we are today and 
these two islands are part of the territory 
still held by the legitimate government of 
China, which we recognize. To the people of 
Asia we are allied, militarily as well as po- 
litically, with the Nationalist government of 
China. Therefore, if these islands are cap- 
tured by the Communists it would be a most 
serious blow to us. It might, in fact, be the 
final act necessary to discourage our allies 
and encourage our enemies.” 


WOULD SURRENDER ISLANDS 


Adm. H. E. Yarnell, United States Navy (re- 
tired), former commander of the United 
States Asiatic Fleet, a veteran of Spanish- 
American and First World War, was the only 
voice urging the islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu be turned over to the Communists. 

“To paraphrase Bismarck,” he wrote. 
“these islands are not worth the bones of a 
Single American.” 

He continued: “Use the surrender of the 
islands to secure the release of the service- 
men and civilians illegally held prisoners by 
the Chinese Communists.” 

Only two of those replying refused to take 
a stand on the issue. They were Adm. Wil- 
liam F. “Bull” Halsey, and Gen. Mark W. 
Clark. 


FEDERAL-AID ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1048) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1911 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ex- 
pect to take only a few minutes of the 
Senate’s time this afternoon to discuss 
a matter that is of vital importance to 
the American people. 

The record of debate thus far indicates 
that there is overwhelming sentiment in 
the Senate that an accelerated highway 
construction program is essential for an 
expanding economy and for the national 
defense. The question for determination 
is the selection of the method of ap- 
proach which will provide the roads we 
need and at the same time preserve 
sound principles of representative Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay high trib- 
ute to my distinguished colleague from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] for the tremen- 
dcus amount of study and consideration 
he has given to the entire road program. 
Whenever he undertakes any assignment 
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he does it thoroughly and always keeps 
always in mind what is best for the wel- 
fare of the Nation. His committee held 
extensive hearings.. Their point of view 
has been presented, and the conclusion 
which he and his committee have 
reached is well backed by sound prin- 
ciples of Government. I think the jun- 
ior Senator from Tennessee is entitled to 
the thanks of the Senate and to the back- 
ing of the American people who are in- 
terested in good roads and a road pro- 
gram which is in keeping with our con- 
stitutional method of doing business. 

We are faced with a most fundamental 
issue. The drafters of the Constitution 
were dedicated to the concept of repre- 
sentative Government. In other words, 
they were determined that the people 
should control the Government, rather 
than vice versa. So our Constitution 
contains a careful delineation of respon- 
sibility and authority as between the re- 
spective branches of Government. 

The powers of the Congress are speci- 
fied in article I. Section 8 of article I 
provides that, The Congress shall have 
the power,” among other things, “to 
pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the 
United States,” and “to borrow money on 
the credit of the United States.” - 

Mr. President, I do not know how the 
proponents of the so-called administra- 
tion bill got the idea that it would be 
in keeping with constitutional govern- 
ment and would save money if the Con- 
gress delegated its responsibility for 
many, many years to come to a corpora- 
tion, over which it would have little con- 
trol, and granted to it the authority to 
borrow money with which to finance the 
highway program. 

Certainly, no power of the Congress 
has been guarded more zealously than 
its control over the pursestrings. 

It seems to me that we should think 
seriously about our responsibilities along 
this line in reaching our individual de- 
cisions on the question before us. 

In the substitute which has been of- 
fered we are asked to support a proposal 
whereby Congress would delegate its re- 
sponsibilities relative to the expenditure 
of funds and the creation of debt to a 
Federal Highway Corporation, which 
would operate entirely under the juris- 
diction of the executive branch of the 
Government. We are asked to grant to 
this Corporation the authority to issue 
$21 billion in bonds, with the proceeds to 
be distributed among the various States 
as the Corporation may see fit. We are 
asked to make an indefinite appropria- 
tion of vast sums of money to be used by 
this Corporation to service its bonds over 
a period without limitation of time, but 
which would certainly extend beyond 30 
years. 

If the substitute is adopted, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Congress will have lost control of 
our road-building program and the ex- 
penditure of the taxpayers’ funds. If 
these bonds are issued, Congress will 
have no control whatsoever over the 
manner in which the proceeds are spent. 

In my opinion, the dangerous pro- 
cedures embodied in the substitute pro- 
posal are aptly summarized in a section 
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of the committee report, which I should 
like to read to the Senate. I quote 
from page 8 of the report: 

The committee concluded that the special 
corporate system of financing as proposed by 
S. 1160 is not conducive to sound fiscal man- 
agement. The creation of governmental 
obligations and the expenditure of the pro- 
ceeds thereof outside the budget by a cor- 
poration, without apportionment to States, 
would be basically unsound. The dedica- 
tion of general revenues as proposed by S. 
1160 and the indefinite appropriation there- 
of to the corporation to service its bonds 
would place the Congress in a fiscal strait- 
jacket, and, in practical effect, prohibit the 
Congress from exercising its constitutional 
responsibilities with respect to creation of 
debt and expenditure of funds. 


I believe the committee was wise, Mr. 
President, in rejecting this highly un- 
orthodox approach. 

It is my further opinion that S. 1048, 
in its present form, embodies a sound 
program for highway construction. It 
builds upon a program which has been 
developed over the years and which has 
worked well. It insures an equitable 
distribution of Federal funds among the 
several States. It provides sufficient 
flexibility to permit a program to meet 
the varying needs of the individual 
States. It preserves the principle of co- 
operative partnership between the Fed- 
eral and State governments in the field 
of highway construction and, most im- 
portant of all, Mr. President, it pre- 
serves to the people through their repre- 
sentatives control over the expenditure 
of our funds. 

Mr. President, I was, however, disap- 
pointed that the committee did not ac- 
cept the amendment which was offered 
to the committee by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and me. The presentation 
to the committee was in connection with 
a-special item for highways for civil de- 
fense. The statement by the Senator 
from Massachusetts appears on page 580 
of the hearings, and my statement to the 
subcommittee begins on page 574. The 
statements were the result, not of our in- 
dividual opinions, but of weeks and 
weeks of hearings held by a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Armed Services 
which had studied the problem of civil 
defense. The statements did not repre- 
sent any formal action of the committee; 
but I am certain that every member of 
the Subcommittee on Civil Defense feels 
that some action should be taken in this 
field. 

The statements are the result of opin- 
ions expressed by leaders in Government, 
including the governors of some of the 
States, mayors of cities, and civil defense 
officials, as to what would be required in 
order to save a maximum number of lives 
and the greatest possible amount of 
property in the event of an atomic or a 
hydrogen bomb attack upon our Nation. 
If war, unfortunately, ever should 
come, the civilian population in our cities 
would be as much a part of the battleline 
as would be the men in the frontlines. If 
war should come, I think we must antici- 
pate that the attacks would be made 
upon our cities, and, as matters now 
stand, our home front would have difi- 
culty in surviving. 
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In spite of the valiant efforts on the 
part of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator; in spite of the activities of the 
Federal agencies, such as the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in carrying out the delegations of au- 
thority made by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator; in spite of the re- 
markable interest and activity on the 
part of many of the cities and States, the 
sad fact is that the United States is woe- 
fully unprepared to protect the people 
and the industries of the Nation in the 
event of a thermonuclear attack. 

Sufficient attention simply has not 
been given to the matter at any level of 
the Government. In the executive de- 
partments, civil defense has been consid- 
ered as a stepchild. In Congress, appro- 
priations for civil defense have been al- 
most nil, considering the work that must 
be done. There have been too many 
areas of indecision. 

Everyone agrees that the only protec- 
tion which can be afforded people living 
in the target areas is by the evacuation 
of our cities. In the beginning of the 
civil-defense program there was a con- 
cept of building shelters inside build- 
ings. But we know, as a result of the 
explosion of hydrogen bombs and of the 
information which has been given about 
them, that even bombs of the size used 
in tests would craterize the ground and 
destroy buildings for a substantial 
distance. 

The figures which have been given 
indicate that in a city having a popu- 
lation of 1 million if nothing were done 
in the way of civil defense, it could be 
anticipated that probably 900,000 per- 
sons would lose their lives. 

It is known that the explosions in the 
Pacific a little more than a year ago left 
a crater large enough to place 14 Penta- 
gon buildings inside, and much addi- 
tional space. So no protection of a sub- 
stantial nature can be secured by con- 
structing bomb shelters inside a target 
area. Therefore, the only alternative is 
to evacuate the cities. 

The first requirement for evacuation is 
adequate highways, streets, and roads to 
enable the movement of people out of 
the cities. After they have been moved 
away from the cities, the question arises 
as to what will be done with them and 
how to shelter, feed, and clothe them. 
In those phases of the civil-defense pro- 
gram, policy decisions have not been 
made as to whether the Federal Govern- 
ment or the State governments will 
assume responsibility. 

The Civil Defense Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services, con- 
sisting of five Senators, last week issued 
a unanimous report dealing with this 
problem, and I now call it to the atten- 
tion of Members of the Senate. 

Unless sufficient highways and ingress 
and egress roads can be built to and from 
the cities, then what will happen to the 
people outside the cities becomes an 
academic question. Without adequate 
highways the people would never be able 
to leave the cities. z 

All the civil-defense tests which have 
been held, including the one in Milwau- 
kee, which was the most complete, and 
in Philadelphia and other cities, showed 
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the great need of additional highways 
in order to move people away from the 
target areas. Such highways and roads 
would also be a valuable addition to the 
national highway system. 

If the people are to have any protec- 
tion at all, they simply must have more 
highways and roads leading out of the 
target areas. So I have prepared an 
amendment which makes a very modest 
start on the problem. It is amendment 
designated “5—23-55-c,” which I expect 
to offer some time tomorrow. 

My amendment would provide for $40 
million for the fiscal year ending June 
30,1956. Of that sum, $20 million would 
be available to be spent immediately. 
Already plans and programs have been 
submitted by the States and cities in 
critical target areas, calling for an ex- 
penditure of a much larger amount than 
I have proposed. The $20 million would 
be spent for highways and roads in the 
target areas, both in the cities and the 
counties, for evacuation purposes. The 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
would designate the target areas. 

The program would be worked out be- 
tween the Secretary of Commerce and 
the States in which the target areas are 
located. The apportionment of the pay- 
ment for the special evacuation highways 
would be 90 percent Federal and 10 per- 
cent State. That is a larger Federal 
amount than is provided in other sections 
of the bill. But, after all, this is a part 
of the cost of defense. It is as impor- 
tant for the defense of our country to 
have a civil-defense program as it is that 
we have a military-defense program. 

So I think we are met with the plain 
fact that the Federal Government will 
have to bear a larger proportion of the 
cost of building special roads and of 
enlarging and widening streets for evacu- 
ation purposes. This, in my opinion, is 
largely a Federal responsibility. 

I hope Senators will consider well this 
proposal, and will agree to the amend- 
ment when it is offered later. 

Another part of the amendment, 
which pertains to the 2,700 miles which 
will be left over in the interstate high- 
way system, provides as follows: 

The Secretary of Commerce shall, by not 
later than February 1, 1956, make a report 
to the Committee on Public Works of the 
Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives containing his recommendations as to 
the manner in which the undesignated mile- 
age of the National System of Interstate 
Highways can best be utilized for the purpose 
of eliminating bottlenecks in the evacua- 
tion routes leading from target areas as 
designated by the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 


We all talk much about civil defense. 
Everyone bemoans the fact that civil de- 
fense is not being given more attention. 
Here is a way—the most important way— 
in which Congress can make a small 
start toward taking some action to pro- 
tect the people of the Nation in the event 
of an all-out attack. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, for 
a number of years the highways of our 
Nation have been fast deteriorating and 
becoming obsolete. Highway construc- 
tion has not been keeping pace with 
traffic demands, and the gap between 
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highway usage and improvement needs 
has widened. 

The time has come when positive steps 
are needed to correct our highway defi- 
ciencies in order to assure the continued 
growth of our economy. In meeting 
these needs, it should be noted that our 
civilian needs also coincide with our 
military needs. 

The most serious highway deficiencies 
are in and around our cities and metro- 
politan areas. These areas have become 
extremely congested from the traffic 
overload, and now constitute bottlenecks 
on through highways, with consequent 
delays to through traffic. These sections 
also involve the most expensive con- 
struction of any of the highway systems. 

Highways around municipalities in- 
volve higher standards of construction, 
and wider traffic lanes and more lanes 
are required. Access control is needed. 
Thus, service roads, grade separations, 
and cloverleafs must be provided. 
Rights-of-way through the urban areas 
are very expensive, 

The problem of financing street and 
highway construction in cities is acute. 
Most cities now have extensive obliga- 
tions for schools and other community 
facilities. Many of the municipalities 
are bonded heavily to meet their obli- 
gations. The greater part of the State 
road taxes collected in cities goes back to 
the counties. The cities have to rely 
largely on real-estate taxes for their 
financing. 

S. 1048 is a realistic approach to our 
highway problem. This is particularly 
true as it affects the situation in urban 
areas. 

The bill recognizes the importance of 
the national system of interstate high- 
ways, and places emphasis on its expedi- 
tious completion. At the same time, it 
does not neglect the other important 
highway systems—primary, secondary, 
and urban. 

The interstate system connects the 
principal metropolitan areas, cities, and 
industrial centers of the country. Four 
thousand three hundred and forty-six 
miles of the designated 37,600 miles are 
located in urban areas. Early planning 
routed most of these highways through 
the centers of the cities. The same is 
true of the primary system, of which 14,- 
466 miles of the total 196,807 miles are in 
urban areas. 

The committee bill authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $400 million annually for 
5 years for projects on the Federal-aid 
primary system, and $200 million for 
projects on the primary system in urban 
areas. It averages $1,550 million a year 
for 5 years for projects on the interstate 
system to be matched on a 90-10 basis. 

The study of the highway needs of the 
Nation, conducted by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, indicates that the total esti- 
mated cost of improving the interstate 
system is $23,253 million, of which $10,- 
717 million is in urban areas. To render 
the interstate system fully effective will 
require provision for additional feeder 
and distribution routes in urban areas, 
and bypasses around metropolitan cen- 
ters, the most heavily congested areas at 
the present time. 

There remain undesignated about 2,- 
400 miles of the authorized 40,000 miles 
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on the interstate system, which are 
available for feeder routes and bypasses. 
The committee has recommended in the 
bill that the mileage limitation for the 
interstate system be raised to 42,500 to 
provide for additional route designation 
on that system. 

While considering improvement of 
highways at the present time, the civil 
defense aspects must not be overlooked. 
In the event of an atomic attack, large- 
scale evacuation of the cities would be 
necessary. Completion of the Inter- 
state System and the urban connections 
would be of value as a civil-defense 
measure, and additional improvement of 
the primary, secondary, and urban 
routes, for dispersal of the population 
over many routes out into the country- 
side, would be essential. 

The committee has also provided in 
the bill for transfer between the various 
systems of not to exceed 20 percent of the 
amounts apportioned to a State. This 
provision will permit a large degree of 
flexibility to the States in keeping their 
programs in balance, and using funds of 
the various systems where urgently 
needed. 

The bill would also permit early ac- 
quisition of highway rights-of-way by 
the Secretary of Commerce, when re- 
quested by a State to do so, or where the 
State cannot acquire control of access. 
This provision, to be applicable for fiscal 
year 1956, will prevent the program from 
being slowed down in certain States. 

Mr. President, I think S. 1048 is a good 
bill. It is a necessary bill. There are no 
questions about the need for a more ade- 
quate and safe highway system. The 
only questions appear to be as to the 
method of providing that system, the 
speed with which to accomplish the goal, 
and the way the program should be fi- 
nanced. The committee considered that 
a well-balanced program, carried for- 
ward within the framework of the exist- 
ing law, and financed as other Federal 
authorizations are, would accomplish 
the desired results, and modernize the 
highway system of the Nation. 

Approaching the whole problem from 
its economic importance to the people 
of the United States, I think it almost 
impossible to overstress the program’s 
value. In 1940 there were 34 million ve- 
hicles operating on the Nation’s roads, 
This year there are 58 million. It is esti- 
mated that by 1965 the total will be 81 
million. What this can mean in terms 
of low-cost haulage, of added recrea- 
tional facilities, of convenience of trans- 
port between homes and places of em- 
ployment, cannot be computed in dol- 
lars and cents. But it will result in vast 
good, and it will redound to the benefit 
of the Nation, if the roads to carry the 
traffic are built. 

Coming as I do from Wayne County, 
Mich., where the first mile of concrete 
highway in the world was laid—and this 
was within my adult years—and where 
the automotive industry of the Nation is 
centered, I have always had a keen sense 
of the importance of good roads to all the 
people of the United States. 

I have not forgotten that history tells 
us that the might of the Roman Empire, 
which endured for centuries against the 
assaults of barbarians, was built upon 
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strategic roads of the highest quality. 
In that simple, but at that time new, 
approach, the Romans solved the prob- 
lems of trade, of military effectiveness, 
and of communications, by a road pro- 
gram, 

The importance of good roads is far 
greater today than it was then. Roads 
are expensive, but there is no substitute 
for them in these days of mass mobility 
of the population in automobiles. 

I believe there will be further impor- 
tant dividends from the passage of the 
committee bill. Many of our cities are 
suffering rom rot at the center for lack 
of adequate means of reaching the down- 
town areas from the suburban districts. 
Immense taxing powers are gradually 
being lost to the cities by this insidious 
dry rot. The committee bill will make it 
possible for the cities to meet the prob- 
lem, and I hope solve it. These are days 
which call for grand strategy in building 
the America of the future. The com- 
mittee’s road program, which I support, 
is of key importance in that grand 
strategy. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brste in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I am glad to yield 
to my friend, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
a fellow-member of the subcommittee on 
roads, which considered both Senate bill 
1048 and the Clay report, I wish to 
thank the distinguished junior Senator 
from Michigan for his very effective con- 
tribution to the discussion of this vital 
issue. 

Mr. President, speaking further as a 
member of the subcommittee, I wish to 
point out that no Member made a great- 
er contribution to the consideration of 
this issue than did the Senator from 
Michigan, not only because he represents 
the State where the vast preponderance 
of our motor vehicles are manufactured, 
but also because of his personal knowl- 
edge of the construction business and 
his long association with the men who 
will be called upon to build the great in- 
terstate road system, as well as the sub- 
sidiary roads. 

I desire to take this opportunity to ex- 
press to the Senator from Michigan my 
own personal appreciation of the work 
he contributed to the subcommittee. I 
am particularly grateful because my 
State is primarily rural, rather than 
manufacturing, except for the lumber 
business; and I felt that the Senator 
from Michigan, who brought to us much 
knowledge of the problems of a great 
metropolitan area and its transportation 
difficulties, and particularly of the 
metropolitan area where most of our au- 
tomobiles are manufactured, was es- 
pecially helpful to me, in connection 
with my work on the subcommittee. I 
know I speak for the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the other 
members when I thank the Senator from 
Michigan for his splendid contributions 
to our work. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oregon for his 
very flattering remarks. I assure him 
that it was a pleasure to serve with him 
on the subcommittee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. McNAMARA, I yield to the 
chairman of our subcommittee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to 
concur fully and wholeheartedly in the 
statements the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
has just made. 

Let me say that the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] brought 
to the subcommittee not only the deter- 
mination to render public service—a de- 
termination which has activated the ex- 
cellent work he has done in the State of 
Michigan—but the ability to separate the 
wheat from the chaff, and also a person- 
ality so likable that his efforts were made 
very successful, very useful, and very 
helpful. I have appreciated his con- 
stant attendance at the subcommittee 
meetings, and his fine contribution to the 
work which has been done on this legis- 
lative proposal; and I have listened with 
pride to the fine address he has delivered 
today to the Senate. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, let 
me say to the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee that I thank him very 
much for his most flattering remarks. 
I assure him that it was a pleasure for 
me to serve with him on the subcommit- 
tee, and I shall be very glad to work with 
him again at any time. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendment may be modified. 

Before submitting the modification, I 
wish to say that I have checked it with 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee, and the majority leader has 
checked it with the minority leader. 

I now ask unanimous consent that on 
page 7, in line 20, the word May“ be 
changed to the word “July.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the amendment will 
be modified accordingly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I send 
forward several amendments which I re- 
quest to have printed and to lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, and print- 
ed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent that it lie on the 
table and be made the pending question 
for tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
line 11, it is proposed to strike out all of 
section 17, through page 21, line 9. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it the 
request of the Senator from New Mexico 
that his amendment be made the pend- 
ing question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
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it was my understanding that the dis- 

tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 

[Mr. Martin] yesterday offered an 

Sear which is the pending ques- 
on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that a perfecting 
amendment has precedence over an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is too good a 
parliamentarian to contend that no other 
amendment can be offered because an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute has been offered and is pending. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota would not con- 
tend that such an amendment could not 
be offered. In fact, it is my understand- 
ing that if this is a perfecting amend- 
ment, it or other perfecting amendments 
may be considered before the considera- 
tion of a complete substitute. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s statement is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If that 
is what the amendment is, I have no 
objection to making it the pending 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make an announcement, 
Lest any Senator be disturbed, there is 
no intention to have any vote or action 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico today. 

The Senator from New Mexico merely 
wished to offer the amendment and have 
it printed, in order that it might be 
available to Senators. It is a perfecting 
amendment. Other amendments were 
submitted earlier in the day, and yester- 
day, notwithstanding the fact that the 
substitute of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania was pending. I am sure other 
such amendments will be submitted to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the junior Senator from South 
Dakota has not been in the Chamber 
during the entire afternoon, and was not 
advised as to what the situation was with 
respect to other amendments which 
might have been offered, and did not 
know whether or not there was some- 
thing else which might be the pending 
question. However, he was aware that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania had of- 
fered his substitute. 

In order that we may be clear as to the 
parliamentary situation, has any other 
amendment been offered with respect to 
which a request was made that it be 
made the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that, with the exception 
of the substitute amendment, nothing of 
that nature has been offered prior to this 
moment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. ‘The re- 
quest of the Senator from New Mexico 
was that the amendment offered by him 
be made the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has 
offered it, and it is now the pending 
question. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS TO 9:30 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in recess until 9:30 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I may say 
that it is the plan of the leadership that 
the Senate convene at 9:30 tomorrow 
morning so that all Senators may have 
sufficient opportunity, if they so desire, 
to participate in the transaction of 
morning business. 

Following the close of the morning 
hour, there will be a quorum call. Per- 
haps the debate on the pending bill will 
not be resumed until 10 o'clock. If all 
time for debate is consumed on the 
pending amendment, there will probably 
not be a vote on it until 12 o’clock. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, because of the circumstances un- 
der which we are meeting tomorrow, I 
wish to state for the Recorp it is my un- 
derstanding that a statement was made 
by the distinguished majority leader yes- 
terday—and the statement appears in 
the Recorp—that it would be his plan 
to have the Senate meet at 9:30 tomor- 
row morning. Therefore, Members of 
the Senate have had notice of that fact 
in advance of the order that has now 
been entered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I assure the 
Senator from South Dakota that all 
statements I make on the floor appear in 
the Recorp. I made such a statement 
on the floor of the Senate yesterday. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota could have read 
it in the Recor, but he wanted the REc- 
ORD to show that fact at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I know that 
I called the matter to the attention of 
the minority leader and that we were in 
agreement on it. I want the RECORD 
again to show that we will have a morn- 
ing hour tomorrow morning from 9:30 
to 10 o’clock. Any Senator who wishes 
to introduce bills or submit memorials or 
petitions, or make statements at that 
time, may do so, without the time being 
taken out of the time allotted for debate 
on any amendment, substitute, or mo- 
tion. It may be that not all the Senators 
will be in the Chamber at 9:30, but the 
majority leader will be here, and I am 
sure the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota will also be here. Any 
Senator who desires to make a statement 
will be given that opportunity. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The hour 
is late; it is after 5:30. Normally it would 
be a little unusual at this time of day 
to permit an order to be entered that the 
Senate meet at 9:30 the following 
morning. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
very glad, if the Senator should desire 
it, to move that the Senate meet at 9:30 
tomorrow and to have a quorum call. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No, 
the junior Senator from South Dakota 
merely wishes to make it perfectly clear 
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for the Recorp that there was an earlier 
understanding reached on this matter 
and that we are not establishing the 
precedent of entering an order at 5:30 
in the evening providing that the Senate 
meet at 9:30 the following morning 
without having more than 4 or 5 Sen- 
ators on the floor to act on the request 
for such an order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from Texas never functions in that 
fashion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I know 
that the Senator from Texas does not 
do so. That is why I call attention to 
the fact that when the Senator from 
Texas made his statement yesterday 
there were other Senators on the floor, 
including the minority leader. 


UNION PARTICIPATION IN POLITICS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
much has been said in the press in the 
past few weeks regarding union partici- 
pation in politics. It will be recalled 
that the Wisconsin Legislature recently 
passed an act limiting union participa- 
tion in politics, and I understand that the 
august legislative body of the State of 
the present Presiding Officer is presently 
considering proposed legislation along 
the same line. 

Mr. President, because of this, and be- 
cause of the interest of all the people of 
the country, both members of unions 
and nonmembers, and politicians, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the body of the Recor at this point 
in my remarks an interesting proposal 
in the form of a letter from the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Union Council, which 
is an affiliate of the CIO. I ask that the 
entire article, including the return card, 
be printed. 


There being no objection, the article 
and return card were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL UNION 
CounciL, CIO, 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 1955. 

Dear FRIEND: We are inviting you, as a 
member of the articulate liberal community 
in your area, to take advantage of our Leg- 
islative Secretarial Service. Over 800 citizens 
holding pro-liberal-labor views in California 
have already signed up, and we are sure 
that other citizens like yourself will be simi- 
larly interested. 

This is how it works: 

You fill out the enclosed authorization 
card and drop it in the mail. From time to 
time, during legislative sessions, you will 
receive from our office an individually typed 
letter to your Congressman, Senators (United 
States or State), or assemblyman, Your 
return address will be on the letter; all you 
need to do is sign it and place it in the 
envelope which will be enclosed with it. The 
envelope will be already stamped and ad- 
dressed, ready for you to mail. You will 
also receive a carbon copy of the letter to 
keep. 

The letters will be concerned with issues 
which are important, timely, and controver- 
sial. The point of view expressed will be 
based on liberal-labor attitudes which most 
liberals generally hold. We are sure that 
you are in full agreement with liberal-labor 
policy on issues such as minimum-wage laws, 
unemployment insurance, housing, child- 
care centers, and the like. 
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This secretarial service will mean more 
letters on important issues to your legisla- 
tors. It helps you to keep in touch with 
your legislators at the time the legislative 
fight is on in Congress or Sacramento. It 
can be your way of letting your legislator 
know that you, as an individual, are keeping 
abreast of the most important issues arising 
in Congress and in Sacramento. It also helps 
your legislator keep in touch with you, be- 
cause he will answer your personal letter, 
letting you know his position. 

Remember that the final action—the 
signing and mailing of the letter is taken 
by you. You approve, sign, and mail every 
letter which bears your signature. The 
authorization card which we have enclosed 
with this letter is merely to let us know that 
you want us to provide you with this service. 
There is no charge. 

The only way your legislator can know 
how you, the voter. feel about a proposed 
law is through your telling him. We will 
be happy to help you tell him if you will 
sign and mail the enclosed card. 

Legislatively yours, 

JOHN A. DESPOL, 
Legislative Representative. 


P. S—This proposal can be summed up as 
follows: We will provide you with what 
amounts to a private secretary who will do 
research, write and type your letters for 
your signature. Professional lobbyists have 
this kind of service. So do many business 
executives. We just thought it would be a 
good idea to provide the same kind of sery- 
ice to those of you who would like to be 
amateur lobbyists more often. 


I hereby authorize the CIO State council to 
act as my legislative secretary on any State 
and National legislation endorsed or opposed 
by CIO. I understand I will receive an 
original e d carbon copy of any correspon- 
dence typed for me by the council. I will 
mail my original copy to my legislator. 


Phone number Local union 
Congressional district 
Assembly district 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no other Senators desire to be 
recognized, I move that, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, the 
Senate now stand in recess until 9:30 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, May 25, 1955, at 
9:30 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 24 (legislative day of May 2), 
1955: 

In THE ARMY 

Brig. Gen. John Bartlett Hess, 012599, 
United States Army, for appointment as 
Chief of Finance, United States Army, and 
as major general in the Regular Army of the 
United States, and as major general (tem- 
porary), Army of the United States, under 
the provisions of section 206 of the Army 
Organization Act of 1950 and sections 513 
and 515 (c) of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 24 (legislative day of 
May 2), 1955: 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

Frank A. Southard, Jr., of New York, to be 
United States Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, term of 2 years 
and until his successor has been appointed. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Andrew Downey Orrick, of California, to 
be a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, for remainder of term expiring 
June 5, 1957. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuerspay, May 24, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, in this moment of 
prayer we are coming unto Thee with 
glad and grateful hearts, for Thou art 
mindful of all our needs. 

We rejoice that Thou hast given unto 
our generation the wisdom to discover 
the wonders and mysteries of Thy handi- 
work. 

Grant that men and nations may never 
use its power for cruel and unworthy pur- 
poses but only for Thy glory and the 
good of all mankind. 

Show us how we may strengthen the 
ties of brotherhood, bringing the mem- 
bers of the human family into a coopera- 
tive and invincible fellowship. 

Inspire men everywhere to live to- 
gether in peace and good will, united in 
their aspirations and endeavors to build 
a world which has in it a love that is as 
inclusive as the love of God. 

In Christ’s name we offer our petition. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


WHITE COUNTY BRIDGE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 244, Rept. No. 614), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of three 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any va- 
cancy occurring in the membership of the 
committee shall be filled in the same man- 
ner in which the original appointment was 
made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the financial position of the 
White County Bridge Commission estab- 
lished by Public Law 37, 77th Congress, with 
a view to ascertaining when it may be ex- 
pected that the bridge and approaches 
thereto operated by such Commission near 
New Harmony, Ind., will become free of tolls, 
and what money has been received, and what 
expenditures have been made, by such Com- 
mission since its establishment in 1941. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
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is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable, 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, and to require, by 
subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, correspondence, 
memoranda, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by any 
person designated by such chairman or 
member, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE GRANTED 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
be excused from meetings of the House 
today, tomorrow, and Thursday, because 
of official business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 


REDUCTION IN ARMED FORCES 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, within the 
last several days, despite my protests, 
the House passed the cuts in the Armed 
Forces appropriation bill. I was advised 
by this House that I had nothing to worry 
about because you were going to pass a 
Reserve bill. Now you have cut the 
armed services, the Army, the Navy, and 
the Marines. We have failed to pass a 
Reserve bill. 

France is moving one division from 
NATO to North Africa. You have lost 
that one from NATO. You are now going 
to beef up a Marine division and take it 
from Japan and send it to Okinawa, 
though you have cut the Marines 20,- 
000. You are considering another di- 
vision for Korea, although you will not 
have the men. We have cut the Army 
nearly 80,000. 

I just bring this to your attention, 
Mr. Speaker, out of an abundance of 
caution. Do not say I did not tell you. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services may sit during gen- 
eral debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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LET'S HOLD COFFEE PRICES IN 
CHECK 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
price of coffee has come down some more 
and that is good news to the American 
housewife. I am asking the membership 
of the House to join me later this after- 
noon in a step to hold coffee prices in 
check. I would like to announce now 
that I plan to offer an amendment this 
afternoon to the Commerce Department 
appropriations bill as soon as it is opened 
for amendment to add $25,000 to the 
funds of the Census Bureau for a con- 
tinuing, monthly survey and report of 
coffee stocks on hand in this country. If 
we had had such information in 1953 
and 1954, through the period of the fake 
coffee shortage, our housewives would 
have saved hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. My amendment will come right at 
the start of the reading of the bill at 
page 2, line 12. The Commerce Depart- 
ment appropriation bill appropriates 
$1,121,000,000 and I ask that a mere 
$25,000 be put in the bill to protect the 
American housewife against the kind of 
fake shortage that we recently experi- 
enced in coffee. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to the Evening Star of yester- 
day, Harold E. Stassen, President Eisen- 
hower’s new “Secretary of Peace,” is rest- 
lessly awaiting his cue to move onto the 
international stage and fill his “peace” 
role. 

The cue, according to the report, will 
be a decision by the President that the 
country is ready to take definite steps 
toward bringing about world disarma- 
ment. We are told further that Mr. 
Stassen seems to think his cue is coming 
sooner than many people believe. 

Recently the President was quoted as 
saying that we cannot have peace with- 
out disarmament or disarmament with- 
out peace. He did not indicate which 
came first or whether there was a cause- 
and-effect relationship. Actually, the 
President was half right. One cannot 
safely have disarmament without peace. 
But one may have what passes for peace 
without disarmament. In my opinion, 
the administration should be careful to 
restrict Mr. Stassen to his office of Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President on Dis- 
armament, as the President himself 
should take prime responsibility for 
peace and realize that, as a matter of 
fact, all governmental activities in the 
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domestic field should be directed toward 
justice and international relations sus- 
tained by domestic policy—directed to- 
ward securing peace among nations. 
This is a responsibility not to be dele- 
gated. 

While getting his teeth into the peace 
job—this is rather a strange figure of 
speech to use in this application; I do 
not know whether it is Mr. Stassen's 
contribution or that of the Star re- 
porter—Mr. Stassen is serving out his 
time as head of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, which is being dissolved. 
We are told that peace and disarmament 
now get just half of Mr. Stassen’s time. 
In this half-time work he has been doing 
a lot of things, we are told, which he 
cannot talk about. He has received and 
has been studying approximately 1,000 
suggestions which have been sent to him 
in response to a plea for suggestions 
made on television and he is waiting 
for responses to a more recent plea 
beamed out by the Voice of America. 

In the first place— 


Says Mr. Stassen— 


you never know where a sound idea is going 
to come from. 


How true. In addition, a hastily re- 
cruited staff has been studying, we are 
told, all disarmament efforts since the 
dawn of history. It will be interesting 
to see this digest of the history of man- 
kind soon, I assume, to be completed. 

Meanwhile, while Mr. Stassen has 
been waiting for his cue and beaming 
out pleas for sound ideas, the Russians 
are conducting a peace campaign with 
specific proposals which threatens to 
sweep much of Europe into neutrality. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SADLAK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes tomorrow, following the legisla- 
tive program of the day and the conclu- 
sion of any special orders heretofore 
granted. 


THE LATE MRS. MARY BETHUNE 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, few people have so dramati- 
cally lived their belief in the divinity of 
the individual as did that woman who 
said, “I believe in God and so I believe 
in Mary Bethune.” Few women have 
contributed more to raise the standard 
of living of other women and so of a 
whole group than has Mary Bethune, 
I question if any man or woman has 
overcome greater difficulties with as 
great serenity or with as constant faith 
as Mary Bethune. When she opened 
the Bethune-Cookman College in Day- 
tona Beach, she did so with $1.50 and 
@ prayer. On the day of the opening 
she read the 23d Psalm, The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want”; and she 
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believed every word of that beautiful 
song of praise, and lived every word of 
it through many, many long years. 
When she finished reading the psalm 
she sang with a very full heart and an 
unshakable faith the song that the stu- 
dents of her college sang at her burial 
service, Leaning on the Everlasting 
Arms 


That was Mary Bethune, a woman of 
great courage, a woman of great faith, 
a woman of absolutely indomitable will, 
and of a strength that overcame 
mountains. 

I am happy to pay my respects to this 
woman who has done so much for all 
of us who are women and all of us who 
are Americans—Mary Bethune. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
the legislative business of the day and 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


IDENTIFICATION TAGS IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there are many persons throughout the 
United States who are interested in sev- 
eral bills that have been introduced in 
both branches of the Congress to have 
designated on identification tags of those 
in the armed services the fact that they 
are communicants or members of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. The Depart- 
ment of the Army in a report to the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services has reported against it on the 
ground that they have 4 or 5 classifica- 
tions now. One, “C” for the Roman 
Catholic; two, “J” for Jewry; three, P“ 
for Protestant, and one for any other 
group that would not be included by 
those three, “Y,” a preference which the 
individual had indicated but does not 
necessarily follow. 

They also provide administratively 
that a particular religion may, if desired, 
give some identification to a member 
of the Armed Forces if they are a mem- 
ber of that particular religious group, 
such as Protestant, and so forth. 

I have in my hand an identification 
tag given me by a young man of Greek 
origin who served during World War II. 
He told me last night that this identifica- 
tion tag was received from the Army as 
his Army identification tag, and it clearly 
shows on the tag the letters G. O.,“ 
showing that he was a communicant or 
member of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

I call attention to this fact to show 
that during World War I the Army did 
issue such tags. This might be of in- 
terest to the Members who are receiving 
a number of letters from well-meaning 
people who would like to see such legis- 
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lation put through, and it might also be 
of interest to the members of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Apparently what they are seeking now 
was already being used in World War 
II 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
do not know that the gentleman has in- 
troduced a bill which would follow out 
the wishes of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, but I have introduced one to- 
day for that purpose. I am delighted 
that the gentleman brought up the mat- 
ter. I am receiving hundreds of letters. 
It seems only a just thing to do. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am delighted to yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are several 
bills introduced. I am glad to note that 
the gentlewoman has introduced one; 
but I wanted to call attention to the fact 
that apparently the Army followed this 
procedure in World War II which these 
good people seek to have them do again. 
As this identification tag indicates, they 
did issue such tags bearing the designa- 
tion of the Greek Orthodox Church 
through the letters “G. O.” during World 
War II. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
do not see any reason why they should 
change now. I sometimes feel that the 
armed services’ right hand does not 
know what its left hand does. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. SADLAK. I introduced a bill to 
accomplish this. I wish to congratulate 
the majority leader for his fine con- 
tribution. 


HURRICANE WARNINGS 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of general debate on the 
Commerce Department appropriation 
bill and when the bill is read under the 
5-minute rule, it is my intention to offer 
an amendment for an increase of funds 
for salaries and expenses of the Weather 
Bureau in order that we may be able to 
have faster advance warnings of hurri- 
canes and tornadoes, such as those that 
caused so much damage in the last few 
years. Because it affects not only avia- 
tion and agriculture, but also all the citi- 
zens of the country, I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 


1955 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1956 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6367) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, I 
ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate be limited to 2 hours, one-half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. CLEVENGER] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 6367, with Mr. 
Hays of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee 
handling the Department of Commerce 
and related agencies appropriations 
brings the bill for fiscal year 1956 to the 
floor today for your consideration. As 
chairman of the subcommittee, I want 
to thank the other Members who have 
worked with me so hard during the past 
6 weeks to bring out a bill which ade- 
quately provides for the various pro- 
grams provided for therein and at the 
same time effects every possible economy. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas] has been of immeasurable help 
during the hearings and markup of this 
bill. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney], who has had an active 
hand in the handling of this appropria- 
tion bill for many years, has been of 
valuable assistance. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yates], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHELLEY], and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
FLoop] have also been very helpful and 
cooperative. 

The four Members on the minority 
side have also been very diligent in their 
work on this bill and have been 100 
percent cooperative. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER] had the 
major responsibility for most of the ap- 
propriations contained in this bill dur- 
ing the 83d Congress. His intimate 
knowledge of these appropriations has 
been of great assistance to the subcom- 
mittee this year. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan], and the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. MILLER] 
also have done everything possible to 
help me bring you a Satisfactory bill 
today. 

The bill before you appropriates a 
total of $1,121,435,000 for the coming 
fiscal year for the Department of Com- 
merce, the Canal Zone, the Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, and the Tariff Commission. While 
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funds for the Small Business Adminis- 
tration also come under the jurisdiction 
of this subcommittee, no budget esti- 
mates have been submitted as yet in con- 
nection with its operations for the 1956 
fiscal year. 

The amount provided in the ac- 
companying bill is a decrease of $26,- 
077,746 below the funds appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1955. Also it represents a 
reduction of $244,958,000—nearly $245 
million—in the 1956 budget estimates. 
This is a reduction of 18 percent below 
the budget, a rather substantial decrease. 
In complete frankness, however, it should 
be pointed out that the major portion of 
these reductions are in items which may 
require supplemental funds at a later 
date, depending on obligations incurred 
under basic legislation for subsidies to 
air carriers and ship operators, and de- 
pending on payments of contracts on 
Federal highways and forest highways. 
While the decreases in these items do not 
necessarily represent savings to the tax- 
payers in the final analysis, and they are 
not claimed as such by the subcommit- 
tee, it is believed that tight control over 
these items by the Congress is neces- 
sary. The appropriation of a little less 
than needed, rather than a little more, 
should encourage the Department of 
Commerce to effect every possible econ- 
omy and make every possible saving. 

In order that the Members of the 
House may have a complete picture of 
the action on every major program in- 
cluded in the bill, I will comment briefly 
on each appropriation, following the 
table commencing on page 14 of the com- 
mittee report. 

TITLE I, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE— 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

The amount provided here will permit 
the Secretary’s office, and the top admin- 
istrative staff of the Department, to con- 
tinue its operations in 1956 at the 1955 
level. The increase of $122,000 over 
1955 covers the transfer of the Defense 
Air Transport Administration from the 
Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration to the Secretary’s office. 


CENSUS BUREAU 


The amount recommended for salaries 
and expenses will permit the Bureau to 
continue its program in 1956 on the same 
basis as was authorized for 1955. The 
committee did not feel that the addi- 
tional statistics to be gathered with the 
increase of $1,200,000 proposed in the 
budget were of sufficient importance at 
this time to warrant the appropriation 
of the additional funds requested. Some 
of the additional information proposed 
to be gathered appeared to be a duplica- 
tion of information in other bureaus of 
the Department. Furthermore, all of 
the additional surveys proposed were 
merely extensions of existing programs 
already in existence. The funds re- 
quested to complete the Census of Agri- 
culture and the Censuses of Business, 
Manufacturers, and Mineral Industries 
are recommended in substantially the 
amounts proposed by the budget esti- 
mates. The funds proposed for next 
year will permit the completion of these 
censuses, which were initiated a year 
ago. 
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CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


The amount approved provides for the 
operation and regulation activities of the 
administration at about the same level 
as was provided for the fiscal year 1955. 
It is believed that additional economies 
and increased efficiency in operation can 
be effected to permit the commissioning 
of additional airways facilities to be 
added next year from establishment 
funds authorized for this year. 

A rather sizable increase is provided 
for the establishment of air navigation 
facilities. The committee believes that 
the additional $13,500,000 over 1955 is 
necessary to permit the continued im- 
provement of our air navigation facili- 
ties throughout the continental United 
States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Pacific. The growing needs of the rapid- 
ly expanding aviation industry of this 
country must be recognized and ade- 
quately financed from year to year. 
This is important to assure adequate 
safety in flight, which is important to 
every citizen of the country, whether or 
not he uses air transportation. It is also 
important that we have an adequate air- 
ways system in the interest of protection 
in the event of a national military emer- 
gency. Therefore, the committee is rec- 
ommending to you today a rather sizable 
appropriation for this purpose. 

With respect to the airport program, 
the committee is recommending an ap- 
propriation of $20 million for next year, 
an increase of $9 million over the budget. 
This amount will permit the continuation 
of this program at approximately the 
same level as was provided for the fiscal 
year 1955. The committee was impressed 
with the testimony indicating the ex- 
panding need for larger and better air- 
ports throughout the country. It is also 
convinced that direct Federal participa- 
tion is essential to assure a well-planned 
and closely integrated national network 
of airports of proper design and ade- 
quate capacity to be useful for military 
as well as civilian purposes. In the in- 
terest of economy in construction as well 
as cooperation with local communities, 
the committee feels that the appropria- 
tion recommended is the proper amount 
to be authorized for the coming fiscal 
year. 

The amounts proposed for 1956 for the 
operation of the Washington National 
Airport and the airports at Anchorage 
and Fairbanks, Alaska, are the same as 
were provided for the fiscal year 1955. It 
is expected that improved efficiency will 
enable these airports to continue to 
operate at present levels and to absorb 
additional costs authorized last year un- 
der the so-called fringe benefits bill. 

The committee has also provided an 
additional $525,000 for the improvements 
at the Washington National Airport. 
This amount includes funds for installa- 
tion of additional safety devices such as 
additional gasoline storage facilities, ad- 
ditional apron paving, standardization 
and replacement of field markings and 
lights, installation of an emergency elec- 
trical generator, and improvement of fire 
protection facilities. In addition, this 
appropriation will provide $70,000 for 
the construction of additional baggage 
facilities essential to meet the constantly 
increasing traffic at the airport. 
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CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


An additional $123,000 has been pro- 
vided for the operation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for the coming fiscal year. 
This amount is recommended in order 
that the Board may increase its field 
audit staff sufficiently to assure adequate 
audit and verification of air carrier sub- 
sidy claims in advance of payment. The 
committee is not at all satisfied with the 
present audit procedures of the Board. 
It is convinced that more thorough field 
audit will make it possible to reduce the 
subsidy payments to air carriers in the 
future. 

The committee has reduced the funds 
in the bill for payments to air carriers 
from the budget estimate of $63 million 
to $40 million. While it may be neces- 
sary to provide some additional funds 
for this purpose at a later date, the com- 
mittee recommendation is adequate for 
the Board to commence operations dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. The committee 
feels that this approach to the problem 
of financing air carrier subsidies is de- 
sirable, in that it encourages the Board 
to take whatever steps may be necessary 
to protect the taxpayers in the handling 
of these claims. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The amount authorized for the sal- 
aries and expenses of this organization 
for 1956 will permit the continuation of 
its operations at exactly the same level 
as was provided for the fiscal year 1955. 

BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

The appropriation of $6,198,000 rec- 
ommended for 1956 will permit contin- 
uation of the operations of this agency 
at the 1955 level. The reduction of 
$122,000 below 1955, as reflected in the 
table, is the result of the transfer of the 
Defense Air Transport Administration 
from this organization to the Office of 
the Secretary. 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Rather sizable reductions have been 
made in the appropriations for the com- 
ing year for the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce. This results from the reduction 
of some 45 percent during the past year 
in the number of items on the positive 
list used in the export-control program 
of the agency. 


OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


The $75,000 increase over 1955 recom- 
mended in the bill for this Bureau is 
to be used to make a special study of 
unemployment problems throughout the 
country. In view of the serious nature 
of this problem in some areas, the com- 
mittee feels that more complete and ac- 
curate information is essential to guide 
both the executive and the legislative 
branches of the Government in develop- 
ing future policies. 

MARITIME ACTIVITIES 


A rather large appropriation is recom- 
mended for the coming year for ship 
construction. The bill includes a total 
of $64,700,000 for 5 major construction 
programs of the Maritime Administra- 
tion, as follows: Title V, construction, 
$44,750,000; tanker trade-in-and-build 
program, $11,500,000; acquisition of 
cargo ships, $4,200,000; research and de- 
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velopment program, $2,500,000; and ad- 
ministrative and warehouse expenses, 
$1,750,000. The amount approved for 
title V construction include $14 million 
for 2 combination cargo-passenger ships 
for the American President Lines, $19,- 
250,000 to replace 5 cargo ships, $11,- 
300,000 to convert 2 mariners for the 
Oceanic Steamship Co., and $200,000 
for reconditioning 2 vessels for the 
American President Lines. The amount 
recommended for the tanker trade-in- 
and-build program will permit the trade- 
in of 10 used tankers and the construc- 
tion of 5 new ships. In addition, the 
sum of $4,200,000 has been included in 
the bill to acquire the 5 cargo ships to 
be replaced under the title V program. 
The $23,500,000 requested for the con- 
struction of 3 proto-type vessels for the 
Maritime Administration is not recom- 
mended by the subcommittee at this 
time. In view of the advent of atomic- 
powered vessels, the committee does not 
feel justified in recommending the ex- 
penditure of large amounts for construc- 
tion of conventional type proto-type 
vessels. 

The amount recommended for operat- 
ing-differential subsidies, $90 million, is 
somewhat less than the amount request- 
ed and the funds available for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Here again, it is diffi- 
cult to predict accurately the funds re- 
quired here. However, it is believed 
wiser to approach this matter on a con- 
servative basis and to encourage efficient 
and careful handling of these subsidy 
claims through tight congressional con- 
trol over appropriations. 

The amount provided for salaries and 
expenses, which appropriation finances 
the operations of the Maritime Admin- 
istration, covers approximately the same 
operating level as authorized for 1955. 
The additional $100,000 is to be used for 
reserve fleet expenditures. 

The committee has also provided the 
budget estimate of $2,085,000 for the op- 
eration of the Kings Point (N. Y.) Mari- 
time Academy. While this amount is 
slightly below that appropriated for 1955, 
it actually provides some additional 
funds for maintenance, in view of non- 
recurring items and estimated savings 
made during the current fiscal year. 

The committee has restored the full 
amount for the State maritime schools 
for the coming year. After full and 
complete hearings on this matter, in 
which many Members of the Congress 
presented testimony, the subcommittee 
believes that the future of the mari- 
time industry and the national defense 
of the country warranted the restora- 
tion of the same amount as was ap- 
propriated for 1955, $660,000. 


PATENT OFFICE 


The committee is recommending $14 
million for 1956, an increase of $2 mil- 
lion over the budget estimates and an 
increase of $2,500,000 over the amount 
appropriated for 1955. The committee 
took considerable testimony on this 
subject from Members of Congress and 
outside witnesses. It was apparent that 
a fairly well-organized effort to im- 
press the committee with the need for 
additional funds was underway, spear- 
headed primarily by the patent lawyers 
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of the country. While requests total- 
ing $15 million and more were pre- 
sented to the committee, the final fig- 
ure recommended in this bill was based 
on testimony presented by the head of 
the Patent Office, Mr. Robert C. Wat- 
son, to the effect that he would not be 
able to employ experienced and quali- 
fied examiners at a rate which would 
require more than $14 million during 
the coming fiscal year. Subsequent in- 
formal discussions with several other top 
officials of the Department further sup- 
ports this position. 

The committee is in full sympathy 
with efforts to increase the staff of 
the Patent Office in order to reduce the 
existing 4-year backlog. It believes 
that the Secretary of Commerce was in 
error in submitting a budget of only $12 
million. At the same time it does not 
feel that funds should be provided in an 
amount greater than can be used ef- 
fectively. On the basis of the testi- 
mony from responsibile officials, it is 
believed that $14 million is the maximum 
which can be justified for 1956. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


The bill includes $600 million for Fed- 
eral-aid highways for the coming fiscal 
year, a reduction of $80 million in the 
budget estimate. This amount will liqui- 
date all authorizations through the mid- 
dle of the fiscal year 1955. Since actual 
payment usually follows 15 to 18 months 
after contracts are approved, it is be- 
lieved that the amount recommended 
will be sufficient to carry this program 
during the next fiscal year. If addi- 
tional funds are required in 1956, sup- 
plemental appropriations will be neces- 
sary. It should be pointed out that the 
committee has little or no control over 
these funds, since the authority for the 
Bureau to enter into contracts and there- 
by commit the Government is contained 
in basic legislation. Therefore, the prin- 
cipal function of the Appropriations 
Committee with respect to this program 
is to provide adequate funds to make 
payments under contracts previously en- 
tered into on the basis of the authoriza- 
tions contained in the basic legislation. 

The same situation exists with respect 
to forest highways. For this purpose, 
the committee is providing $18,500,000 
for 1956, the same amount as was appro- 
priated for 1955. This amount will per- 
mit the payment of authorizations 
through the fiscal year 1955. This 
should be adequate, considering the 
normal time lag between commitment 
and final payment. 

The original budget estimate sub- 
mitted for the Inter-American Highway 
in January included $5,750,000 and was 
based on completion in about 6 years. 
This estimate was increased by House 
Document No. 126, dated April 13, 1955, 
to a total of $74,980,000. The revised 
estimate is based on a recent proposal 
of the administration to complete the 
highway within a 3-year period. In view 
of the lack of basic legislative author- 
ity for the revised estimate, and in view 
of the additional cost which will result 
from speeding up this program, the com- 
mittee is recommending only $8 million 
for the coming fiscal year—on the basis 
of completion in 6 years. Officials of the 
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Bureau of Public Roads stated that a 
speeded-up program on a 3-year basis 
would cost the taxpayers of the country 
an additional $12 million, due to the 
necessity of bringing in larger amounts 
of heavy equipment to complete the 
job on a “crash basis,” and in view of 
the need to bring in more outside la- 
bor at much higher labor costs. While 
the committee agrees that this project 
should be completed within a reasonable 
time, probably the 6 years originally 
planned, it does not feel that the addi- 
tional cost of 20 percent should be ap- 
proved in order to complete this program 
in 3 years. 
WATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


The committee is recommending $7 
million for the operations of the Bureau 
of Standards for the coming fiscal year. 
This is an increase of approximately $1 
million over funds available for 1955. 
The increase is recommended in order to 
permit the Bureau to make adjustments 
required by the Comptroller General in 
the handling of overhead charges against 
projects undertaken for other agencies. 
The additional funds provided in the bill 
will make it possible for the Bureau to 
establish a proper charge for overhead 
against its own programs and thereby 
reduce the disproportionately high rate 
being charged to programs supported by 
transferred funds, In addition, the in- 
crease provided for 1956 will enable the 
Bureau to expand its regular research 
and testing, and radio propagation and 
standards work. The increased demand 
for improvement of the Bureau’s work 
on such »rojects as temperature meas- 
urements, transistors, and engineering 
standards and techniques, is closely re- 
lated to new developments in the fields 
of atomic energy, particularly with re- 
spect to military operations. 

The committec also has included $995,- 
000 for improvement of the plant and 
equipment of the Bureau and for the 
construction of an addition to the radio 
laboratory at Boulder, Colo., to con- 
duct research for our armed services on 
electronic equipment calibration. This 
appropriation covers the cost of con- 
structing the necessary buildings, where- 
as the cost of equipping and operating 
the facility will be borne by the military 
services, 

WEATHER BUREAU 

For the regular operations of the 
Weather Bureau the Committee recom- 
mends $27,650,000 for next year, an in- 
crease of $2,710,000 above funds available 
for 1955. This rather large increase will 
permit the Weather Bureau to take over 
certain basic meteorological activities 
now being supported by the Department 
of Defense, including 25 upper-air basic 
network stations, the central analysis 
work in Washington, the preparation 
and publication of special weather maps 
for the armed services, and the handling 
of weather services in Trust Territory 
Islands of the Pacific. Since these facil- 
ities have been operated by the Weather 
Bureau for some years now by a transfer 
of funds from the Defense Department, 
it appears advisable to provide the funds 
directly to the Weather Bureau. The 
Committee has been assured that a com- 
parable reduction has been made in mili- 
tary funds to compensate for this por- 
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tion of the increase. The balance of the 
increase will cover the full year cost of 
certain facilities operated during the fis- 
cal year 1955 on a part-year basis. It 
will also cover the additional fringe bene- 
fit costs authorized by the last Congress, 

The committee is also recommending 
the sum of $5 million for next year for 
the establishment of new meteorological 
facilities. Most of this increase is to 
provide additional hurricane and tor- 
nado-warning equipment, which is so 
urgently needed to help reduce the dev- 
astation caused each year by the severe 
storms such as those experienced along 
the east coast last year. A small portion 
of this fund will also be used to improve 
weather facilities needed to facilitate 
the landing of aircraft under adverse- 
weather conditions, to replace wornout 
and obsolete equipment of the Bureau, 
and to provide necessary engineering 
and technical support for installation of 
all equipment included in the $5 million 
recommended under this appropriation. 

TITLE H, PANAMA CANAL—CANAL ZONE 
GOVERNMENT 


The committee has approved $14,500,- 
000 for the operating expenses of the 
Canal Zone Government for 1956. This 
is an increase of $482,000 over funds 
available for 1955. The increase is pro- 
vided to cover employee benefits author- 
ized under the Fringe Benefits Act 
adopted last year and to meet increased 
needs for maintenance, education, and 
hospital services in the Canal Zone. 

The sum of $1,800,000 is recommended 
for the capital program of the Canal 
Zone Government for the next fiscal 
year. With the exception of a major 
program for the construction of a sew- 
age-disposal facility on the Pacific side, 
the fund provided covers the normal an- 
nual requirement for capital improve- 
ments in the area. 


PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 


The committee has recommended 
$3,589,000 for administrative expenses 
of the Company during 1956, the same 
amount as was authorized for 1955. 
The committee is also recommending 
that the recent decision of the Directors 
of the Panama Canal Company to aban- 
don the railroad in the Canal Zone be de- 
ferred until the matter has been given 
further consideration by the appropri- 
ate committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

TITLE III, INDEPENDENT AGENCIES—ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON WEATHER CONTROL 


An increase of $55,000 is recommended 
for this agency for 1956, which provides 
a total of $175,000. The additional 
funds cover full-year salaries for certain 
persons employed for only 6 months in 
1955. In addition, a small increase in 
various experimental projects is pro- 
vided for. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


The committee recommends the full 
budget estimate of $280,000 for admin- 
istrative expenses of this organization 
for 1956. This amount provides an in- 
crease of $30,000 over 1955 for the em- 
ployment of 3 additional engineers re- 
quired as the major construction pro- 
gram gets underway. 
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TARIFF COMMISSION 


The full budget estimate of $1,400,000 
has been included in the bill for next 
year. The increase of $73,000 will en- 
able the Commission to more adequately 
meet increasing demands for its serv- 
ices. In addition, it will cover the new 
duties required by the Customs Simpli- 
fication Act of 1954. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I wish to repeat that I 
believe this to be a very fair and ade- 
quate bill. I am sure it does not pro- 
vide all the money which some people 
think should be appropriated. On the 
whole, however, it is a well-balanced bill 
which provides the maximum amount 
which can reasonably be expected in view 
of the present condition of the Treas- 
ury. It represents the combined opinion 
of the subcommittee based on thorough 
and exhaustive hearings and careful de- 
liberations on each item in the bill. I 
strongly recommend it to every Member 
of the House for adoption. 

Mr, Chairman, there are several items 
in this bill that need some discussion. 
The first item I would like to discuss 
is the request for the Inter-American 
Highway. The committee received a 
supplemental request for $74,950,000 to 
complete the Inter-American Highway 
on a crash basis rather than on the 
6-year basis contained in the regular 
budget. It was brought to our atten- 
tion by the Bureau of Public Roads that 
this would require a penalty or a pre- 
mium of $12 million in order to build 
it on a 3-year basis rather than a 6-year 
basis. The committee decided that it 
could not afford to spend $12 million in 
order to accomplish the job in 3 years 
rather than 6. 

One reason assigned for the additional 
$12 million, among other things, was 
the necessity of moving a large amount 
of heavy equipment into the area and 
also sending additional people. So it 
was decided in the committee that we 
would complete the job on a 6-year basis, 
at a saving of $12 million, rather than 
on a 3-year basis. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman gave any consideration that the 
completion of the road might be helpful 
in promoting our good will with South 
America and if that would not be far 
more important than the saving of $12 
million, which will eventually be ex- 
pended. 

Mr. PRESTON. Well, I can only 
speak for myself. I would not under- 
take to speak for the remainder of the 
subcommittee. But it was my personal 
judgment that it would be more bene- 
ficial to the countries involved to have 
this money spread out over a 6-year pe- 
riod, that is, as to the economic effect, 
rather than on a 3-year basis, because in 
3 years the economic effect would have 
been dispensed with, been over with, and 
if you save the $12 million and have it 
spread out over 6 years, it was my judg- 
ment it would be more beneficial to the 
countries involved. 

Mr. MARTIN. In the meantime, you 
would be promoting travel between the 
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several countries, and that would be 
helpful in good will and trade. South 
America is where America has unlimited 
possibilities. 

Mr. PRESTON. That is true, and that 
is one of the prevailing arguments and 
one of the convincing arguments that 
the committee considered in even ap- 
proving the item at all. 

Now, there is another item in the bill: 
Federal aid to airports. The request 
that we received from the Bureau of the 
Budget, and approved by the Department 
of Commerce, was in the amount of 811 
million. The committee increased that 
to the sum of $20 million, and when you 
take into account the fact that $2 million 
are administrative expenses under an- 
other category, the present level of the 
program will be continued during the 
coming fiscal year as it was during this 
fiscal year. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would 
like to press an inquiry at this point con- 
cerning the smaller airports in this 
country. I have an airport in my dis- 
trict that has not been able to share in 
the Federal funds because it fails to meet 
unwise regulations. One company has 
a franchise to operate in the city of 
Fall River, but it is not using the permit. 
Another company would like to have the 
airport as a stop and they are not able 
to get that privilege. This makes it im- 
possible for the airport to comply with 
the demands. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that that situation should be al- 
lowed to continue? 

Mr. PRESTON. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader that that has 
been a matter of concern to me, also. 
There is language in the report which 
recommends that the formula be 
changed. The present formula is 3,000 
enplaned passengers during 1 year with 
30 civil based aircraft, and under the 
language in the report I think I can 
assure the distinguished minority leader 
that smaller airports will be included in 
this program in the future rather than 
metropolitan airports. 

Mr. MARTIN. I hope this is true. It 
is the smaller airports we are appro- 
priating money to help. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to call to 
the attention of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin] the language on 
page 4 of the committee report in regard 
to this feature of the bill: 

While the committee is in full agreement 
with this program and is endeavoring to 
support it with adequate funds— 


And, of course, the amount was raised 
by the committee from $11 million to 
$20 million— 
it believes that every effort must be made 
to make certain that they are used wisely and 
effectively. It is felt that the present formula 
prevents development of smaller airports 
and operates to the advantage of airports in 
larger metropolitan areas. 

It is believed that the formula should be 
revised and consideration should be given in 
justifiable cases to smaller airports and in 
certain cases where operating facilities are 
involved. 
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Mr. MARTIN. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s comments. It is a step in the 
right direction and I will be pleased to 
see if the smaller airports get the aid 
Congress wants them to have. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FORD. I notice in the report that 
the committee has recommended $8 mil- 
lion for the Inter-American Highway, 
which is, by $24 million, more than was 
available during the current fiscal year, 
I believe, but substantially less than the 
budget recommendation for this pro- 
gram. 

I have read the committee’s recom- 
mendations on page 8; I would like to 
ask this, however. Is my understanding 
correct that the Bureau of Public Roads 
of our Government decides how the $8 
million or whatever the final figure is, 
is allocated for construction during the 
fiscal year 1956, or does some other party 
or agency make that decision? 

Mr. PRESTON. No, the Bureau of 
Public Roads makes that decision. 

Mr. FORD. They have the final au- 
thority as to where on the overall Inter- 
American Highway this sum, or what- 
ever the final figure may be, shall be 
spent during the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. PRESTON, The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. FORD. They could, if they 
wished, put it all on one segment of the 
road within one country, or they could 
spread it out over the full length of the 
highway and in a number of countries? 

Mr. PRESTON. That is true; the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. With refer- 
ence to the item of grants-in-aid for air- 
ports, and the item of $20 million, to 
which the gentleman has just referred, I 
should like to ask the gentleman how the 
$20 million, plus the other $2 million re- 
ferred to, will be used; for what purposes 
will that money be used? 

Mr. PRESTON. There is a formula 
that is employed in allocating the funds. 
It is much too lengthy to have put it in 
the report or even in the hearings. It is 
available in the committee, and I am 
sure the committee would be delighted 
to show it to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia at any time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate that point. The point 
that I was interested in principally was 
this. The Municipal Airport for At- 
lanta, Ga., is in the district which I rep- 
resent. Atlanta issued bonds some years 
ago for improvement of the airport 
there. There has been no matching 
money to take care of that construction. 
I was wondering what the possibility was 
that some substantial matching funds 
would be available for that purpose from 
this appropriation. 

Mr. PRESTON. Under the $20 million 
level or the $22 million level, there would 
be approximately $450,000 allocated to 
the State of Georgia. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I think it might be 
well to point out that the distinguished 
mayor of Atlanta, Ga., testified before the 
subcommittee and gave us the benefit of 
his advice with regard to the airport sit- 
uation generally over the United States. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I appreciate 
very much the contribution of the gen- 
tleman from New York. I thank the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PRESTON] 
for the information. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. There is a considerable 
amount recommended to be appro- 
priated for maintenance and operation, 
and so forth, including construction, at 
the Washington National Airport. In 
the past, I am told, there has been some 
difficulty concerning concessions at the 
Washington National Airport and the 
revenues derived therefrom. 

Has that matter been entirely cleared 
up—the revenue from concessions? 

Mr. PRESTON. The committee went 
into that only briefly. They did not 
make a full-scale investigation of it, but 
the Washington National Airport is self- 
sustaining. The revenues are sufficient 
to defray all expenses. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am glad that the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Preston], the chairman of the sub- 
committee, has pointed out the fact that 
Washington National Airport is prac- 
tically self-sustaining, insofar as present 
income and revenue are concerned. 
There has never been any real difficulty 
with regard to these concessions men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Iowa. 
Over the years and from time to time, 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
expressed the thought that they were 
not charging enough for certain conces- 
sions and fees. That situation has al- 
ways been promptly rectified. I think 
this is one of the operations of the Fed- 
eral Government of which we might well 
be proud. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I merely inquired for 
information and I appreciate the answer 
given by the gentleman from New York 
LMr. Rooney] that we are getting reve- 
nues from the concessions that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations thinks we 
ought to have. 

May I address one other question to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield further. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 9 of the bill, 
under the item “Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce,” there is this language, “in- 
cluding awards of compensation to in- 
formers.” 

What is meant by that language? 
Does that mean what it says? 

Mr. PRESTON. Ido not have a copy 
of the bill before me. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 
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Mr. ROONEY. That is the usual leg- 
islative language in connection with 
operations of the customs service and 
export control. When an informant 
gives our Government information with 
regard to smuggling, he may be entitled 
to a reward. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for answering the question. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Georgia could tell me offhand 
how much of the $20 million was allo- 
cated for use in the State of North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. PRESTON. My recollection is, 
and I could be slightly in error on this, 
that it is in the neighborhood of $450,000, 
just as it is in Georgia. 

Mr. JONAS. About the same as it is 
in Georgia? 

Mr. PRESTON. 
as it is in Georgia. 

Mr. JONAS. I have a case in my dis- 
trict similar to the one referred to by 
the gentleman representing Atlanta. I 
am interested to the same extent he is 
in that appropriation. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. There is a prevail- 
ing opinion, pretty widespread, I fear, 
that in the matter of Patent Office ap- 
propriations we have over the years been 
penny wise and pound foolish. Would 
the gentleman like to explain why this 
increase is adequate to do the job? 

Mr. PRESTON. I will be glad to. 
The committee gave a great deal of con- 
sideration to this request and we heard 
a large number of patent lawyers and 
people from business. We must have 
heard maybe 15 people in 1 day. The 
committee was of the opinion that if we 
would ever overcome this huge backlog 
of applications, which is more than 
200,000, we would certainly have to give 
them additional funds, However, in 
looking into it we learned that $2 mil- 
lion above the budget request would be 
sufficient. The budget request was $12 
million and we approved an item in the 
amount of $14 million. The committee 
concluded that that was as fast as they 
could employ new examiners to deal with 
the backlog, and that after they had 
employed additional people maybe next 
year the amount should be increased to 
$15 million. We think we have ade- 
quately handled the problem. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Is it not also the fact that 
the committee considered the evidence 
before it on mechanization of the Patent 
Office and the study that is being made 
may improve the Patent Office by use of 
business machines and things of that 
type? 

Mr. PRESTON. That is true. We 
hope we can develop some type of elec- 
tronic machine that will assist in the 
examination of the applications, 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I represent the city of 
Columbus, which has an airport where 
the city has raised funds and issued 
bonds, but these amounts have not yet 
been matched by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I was wondering about the table 
on page 286 of the hearings which shows 
the Federal-aid airport program distri- 
bution of $11 million, the budget figure. 
I was wondering whether the increase 
of $9 million would be proportionate or 
not. For instance, Ohio is down for only 
$268,221 in this table. 

Mr. PRESTON. It would be propor- 
tionate, because there are no adminis- 
trative funds in the $20 million. They 
are contained in another category under 
the title of “Operations and Regula- 
tions.” 

Mr. VORYS. Does the gentleman 
have at hand the amount that would 
go to Ohio under section 6 of the Federal- 
aid program as applied to the $20 million 
proposed by the committee? I under- 
stand it would be about $500,000. 

Mr. PRESTON. I think the staff 
would be glad to provide it to the gentle- 
man from Ohio if he would step over to 
the table. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PRES- 
TON] and all my fellow members of the 
subcommittee for reinserting in this De- 
partment of Commerce 1956 appropria- 
tion bili the amount of $660,000 for the 
4 State marine schools in Maine, New 
York, Massachusetts, and California. 
The Eisenhower administration saw fit 
to deny these funds, or attempted to 
deny them, and the committee is now 
furnishing these funds to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the President 
with an instruction that they be used 
and that Federal aid to these academies 
be continued in the coming fiscal year. 
I commend the gentleman from Georgia 
for the action of his committee. 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. The committee felt it was a per- 
fectly justifiable thing to do to restore 
the funds and that they served a very 
important service in connection with the 
overall potential of our Nation. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. May I join in ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the com- 
mittee for the restoration of these funds. 
As the gentleman knows, I come from 
the district in which the California 
State Maritime Academy is located. It 
has received these funds under the basic 
law of 1874 ever since it was created and 
has considered them as a part of its bud- 
get operations. Without these funds it 
would be in very difficult straits. I do 
want to express the appreciation of the 
Academy for your generous effort in 
restoring the funds. 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. 
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Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the total of the appro- 
priations carried in this bill for the 
Department of Commerce and related 
agencies is $1,121,435,000. This is a re- 
duction of $244,958,000 in the amount of 
the budget estimate. It should be 
pointed out that of this reduction, $23,- 
225,000 is in the request of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, $63,540,000 in the Mari- 
time Administration’s budget request, 
and $153,480,000 in the budget estimate 
of the Bureau of Roads. 

For the Office of Secretary the com- 
mittee has allowed $2,172,000 which is 
the same as for the current fiscal year 
when transfers are taken into consid- 
eration. 

The Bureau of the Census has been 
granted $6,200,000 for “Salaries and ex- 
penses,” the same amount as for the 
current fiscal year. The sum of $5,500,- 
000 has been recommended to complete 
the census of agriculture and $4 million 
to complete the censuses of business, 
manufactures, and mineral industries. 

A total of $159,525,000 is included in 
the bill for the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. The committee has recom- 
mended $20 million for grants-in-aid for 
airports which is an increase of $9 million 
over the budget estimate for this item. 
This increase should not be construed 
as a signal or an invitation to build or 
add unnecessary airports throughout the 
country. I, personally, am much more 
interested in seeing that the proper and 
necessary safety facilities are provided 
rather than the fancy chrome-stripped 
dining rooms in terminal buildings. 

The committee has allowed $3,900,000 
for “Salaries and expenses” for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. This is an increase 
of $123,000 over the current fiscal year 
and is for strengthening the field audit 
program. The sum of $40 million is in- 
cluded for “Payments to air carriers.” 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
been allowed $10,200,000, the same 
amount as provided for the current fiscal 
year. 

For the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, there is provided in the 
bill $6,198,000, which is the same as for 
the current fiscal year when transfers 
are taken into consideration. 

The committee has allowed $1,800,000 
for “Salaries and expenses“ and $2,500,- 
000 for “Export control” for the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce. The Office of 
Business Economics has been allowed 
$975,000, an increase of $75,000 over the 
current fiscal year. 

A total of $177,445,000 is included in 
the bill for the Maritime Administration. 
Of this amount $64,700,000 is for “Ship 
construction”; $90 million is for “Op- 
erating differential subsidies”; $14 mil- 
lion is for “Salaries and expenses”; $6 
million for “Repair of reserve fleet 
vessels”; $2,085,000, the budget estimate 
for “Maritime training” and $660,000 for 
“State marine schools.” 

The committee has recommended $14 
million for “Salaries and expenses” of 
the Patent Office. This is $2 million 
above the budget estimate and is $2,- 
500,000 over the amount appropriated 
for the current fiscal year. This action 
is recommended in an effort to get this 
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office on a more current basis. The com- 
mittee was advised that the backlog of 
pending cases was 216,266 as of the end 
of March. An applicant for a patent 
should not have to wait as long as he 
must now do. In fairness I should point 
out that this backlog is not something 
new or something which has sprung up 
overnight. A check of the records will 
show that back in 1948, 1949, 1950, and 
1951 there was a backlog of over 200,000 
cases in each of those years. 

An examination of the record will also 
reveal that this situation is not the fault 
of the Congress. This agency has been 
granted substantially what they have re- 
quested of the Congress in their budget 
estimates each year. Last year they re- 
ceived $500,000 more than the budget 
estimate. The amount recommended for 
this coming year is 228 percent of what 
it was for 1946. Additional funds alone 
will not solve the problem. The neces- 
sary additional competent personnel 
must be recruited. Modern methods 
and techniques must be applied in order 
to give the public the service to which 
they are entitled. 

The bill includes $600 million for Fed- 
eral-aid highways. In the event that the 
roadbuilding program proceeds at a 
faster pace than anticipated by the com- 
mittee’s action, additional funds will 
have to be provided. These funds are to 
pay for previously authorized road con- 
struction. 

The sum of $18,500,000 is recommend- 
ed for forest highways, which is the same 
amount as for the present fiscal year. 

For the Inter-American Highway the 
committee has recommended $8 million, 
a decrease of $66,980,000 in the budget 
estimate. 

A total of $7,995,000 is recommended 
for the National Bureau of Standards, 
of which $7 million is for expenses and 
$995,000 is for plant and equipment. 

The committee recommends the sum 
of $32,650,000 for the Weather Bureau, 
an increase of $7,710,000 over the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Of this sum, $5 million 
is for establishment of meteorological 
facilities, of which the largest part is for 
additional upper-air hurricane and tor- 
nado warning equipment. 

The committee has recommended 
$14,500,000 for operating expenses of 
the Canal Zone Government and $1,800,- 
000 for capital outlay. A limitation of 
$3,589,000 for administrative expenses 
of the Panama Canal Company has also 
been recommended. 

The committee has recommended $1,- 
400,000 for the Tariff Commission, an in- 
crease of $73,000 over the appropriation 
for the current fiscal year. 

While I do not agree completely with 
every figure in the bill, it represents the 
combined judgment of the committee 
and in most respects I am in accord with 
the recommendations made. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I first ex- 
tend my appreciation to the subcommit- 
tee for giving me this opportunity to 
say a few words in reference to a mat- 
ter which is of grave importance to us 
in New England. You heard earlier in 
the day that my colleague the gentleman 
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from Rhode Island (Mr. Focartry] in- 
tends to offer an amendment to this bill 
later in the afternoon for which he asks 
the united support of the delegation 
from New England. The Fogarty 
amendment seeks to increase the appro- 
priations for the Weather Bureau to the 
extent of $3,850,000 in order to increase 
the existing station facilities which have 
been substantially reduced over the past 
few years and which seeks also to re- 
store some of those abandoned or elim- 
inated weather stations, and which 
would permit employees to be placed on 
& 24-hour basis rather than on a par- 
tial or temporary work program. 

Mr. Chairman, as you well know, the 
1954 hurricanes that swept through 
New England were the most destructive 
in our Nation’s history. 

Three savage blows killed hundreds 
of persons and injured additional thou- 
sands. The first hurricane, called Carol, 
caused more than $500 million in prop- 
erty damage alone. 

Insurance rates have gone up. 

Felled trees in the forests have since 
dried out and constitute a continuing 
fire hazard. 

While States and communities, indus- 
try, agriculture, and transportation keep 
their fingers crossed, hoping for the 
best. 

As weather experts tell us that New 
England will be squarely in the path 
of future hurricanes. 

We are not considering a danger that 
may hurt us, as in the case of a possible 
radioactive fallout, but of damaging 
storms that have hit us and will continue 
to do so. 

In the face of these facts, there is no 
excuse for the Federal Government to 
operate the vital Weather Bureau with 
a skeleton staff and with facilities inade- 
quate to provide us with an early alert. 

We could prevent more than 25 per- 
cent of the property damage, and save 
more than 90 percent of the lives that 
are lost, with advanced, accurate, and 
widely disseminated warnings that a 
hurricane may have its eye on us. 

Although New England is now a prin- 
cipal target area, every Atlantic and 
Gulf State, from past experience, and 
projections for the future, must be pre- 
pared for the worst. Individual States 
are in no position to pick up and trace a 
hurricane that begins to mobilize for the 
attack far down in the West Indies. This 
is the responsibility of the United States 
Government. 

The Department of Defense, due to the 
special weather forecasts it must have 
to safely guide the movements of planes 
and ships, and because of the ample 
funds at its command, has become very 
efficient in the field of meteorology. 

The military services recognize that 
this should be the function of the United 
States Weather Bureau, providing that 
the civil agency is given sufficient funds, 
personnel, and facilities to maintain a 
national weather facsimile network. 

They concur in the belief that certain 
basic meteorological activities, includ- 
ing upper air observations at 25 loca- 
tions, should be transferred from the De- 
partment of Defense to the Weather 
Bureau. 
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Wind, and rain, and pressure, and all 
other weather phenomena, do not oper- 
ate for a few months, and then take a 
vacation for the remainder of the year. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
Weather Bureau was only given enough 
funds to maintain facilities on a part- 
time basis in 1954. 

Part time? 

Even the increasing number of busi- 
ness organizations which must have 
special information regarding weather 
conditions in order to carry on their op- 
erations, failed to insist upon adequate 
staffing, equipment, and coverage. 

This neglect resulted in heavy losses 
to human beings and economic enter- 
prises last year. 

All for want of a few million dollars’ 
worth of foreknowledge. The need for 
advance warnings on hurricanes is a 
subject that cannot be disregarded. 

We invite disaster when we economize 
at the expense of public safety. 

The New England delegation in Con- 
gress, together with the Representatives 
from many other States, favor the ad- 
ditional appropriations for staff and 
equipment to maintain an efficient hur- 
ricane-warning service. 

And to enable our Weather Bureau to 
become up to date. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I wish to ask a 
question about the amendment pro- 
posing an increase for the Weather Bu- 
reau. In my mind there is a question 
as to its sufficiency, because only a short 
time ago I introduced a bill which was 
written on the advice of the best meteor- 
ologists in the country. They said they 
could not get by for less than $5 million, 
but that would also include a warning 
system for tornadoes and other severe 
storms. How does the gentleman recon- 
cile the amount of $3,850,000 as against 
the $5 million the experts recommend? 

Mr. LANE. I assume that the author 
of the amendment has conferred with 
the Weather Bureau division of our Gov- 
ernment and has been informed that 
perhaps with that amount of money 
they could adequately take care of the 
situation. I am aware of the fact that 
the gentleman has been very vitally in- 
terested in this subject matter and has 
worked zealously here in the Congress 
for it. May I say to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. PATTERSON] that I have 
read his bill, I have read his statement 
made to the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations, and I agree with him most 
heartily, but I was hopeful, since the 
matter has been brought to the attention 
of the committee, that since the gentle- 
man’s bill called for that sum of money, 
$5 million, and that with the paring 
down of this sum by the Fogarty amend- 
ment, that the amount would obtain the 
approval of the Congress by way of a 
compromise amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON. May I say to the 
gentleman that the insurance companies 
of the country and the meteorologists 
of the country have agreed that my bill 
is the one that should be accepted. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WicGLESworTH]. 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, the subcommittee in charge of this 
bill has reduced the overall requests of 
the Department of Commerce by about 
$245 million, or, roughly, 19 percent. 

Included in that reduction is a sub- 
stantial slash in the funds requested by 
the President for the maritime ship con- 
struction program. 

The request was for $102.8 million. 
The committee has allowed $64.7 million. 
The result is that the amount approved 
is $38.1 million or 37 percent below the 
request of the President. It is also $17.9 
million or 21 percent below the amount 
allowed for the current fiscal year. 

The reduction eliminates 3 proto- 
type vessels desired for mobilization pur- 
poses, 1 high-speed tanker very much de- 
sired by the Navy and 2 cargo ships. It 
also eliminates 5 tankers from an ex- 
tended trade-in-and-build program, a 
program which has been strongly en- 
dorsed by the National Security Council. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
reduction. 

I am opposed to it because of the vital 
importance of a proper maritime-con- 
struction program to our national 
defense. 

A proper maritime-construction pro- 
gram is vital from the standpoint of mer- 
chant marine vessels essential in time of 
an emergency. 

For years we have been told by the 
Department of Defense of a deficiency 
in essential merchant ships. Two years 
ago the deficiency was Officially esti- 
mated at 214 ships—no real progress has 
been made since then. 

Time and time again we have been 
told by the Department of Defense of the 
need for new tankers; that those on hand 
are obsolete or too slow; that there are 
practically no tankers at all in the re- 
serve fleet; that there are not enough 
tankers on hand to meet the initial mo- 
bilization impact. 

It was only a year or so ago on March 
27, 1954, that Admiral Leggett, then Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships in the Navy De- 
partment advised us and I quote: 

The current and prospective scarcity of 
commercial ship construction constitutes a 
serious threat to our national security. 


A proper maritime-construction pro- 
gram is also vital from the standpoint of 
the preservation of facilities and know- 
how which are essential in time of emer- 
gency. 

Our shipbuilding industry has been in 
distress. It still is in distress. Employ- 
ment on merchant ship construction has 
been declining ever since the first quar- 
ter of 1953. It is still declining. As of 
March 1, 1955, the total construction 
personnel on oceangoing ships was less 
than 7,000. This figure compares with 
that of 36,000, officially estimated a year 
or so ago, as the minimum required for 
an adequate mobilization potential in 
terms of our national security. 

Living near the seaboard, as I do, I 
come face to face with ship construc- 
tion problems, It is tragic to see skilled 
workers who have given from 20 to 25 
years of their lives to ship construction, 
who have made a great contribution to 
the Nation in the past, who would be in 
great demand tomorrow in the event of 
an emergency, who are now forced to be 
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idle or to look for work in other fields 
where their skills will be lost to national 
defense. 

The construction yard in my own con- 
gressional district, which has made mag- 
nificent contributions to the Nation, both 
in time of war and time of peace; which 
employed some 30,000 construction work- 
ers during World War I; which requires 
probably 6,000 workers from the stand- 
point of an essential mobilization facil- 
ity; has today only 2,000 people on its 
payroll. 

Speaking a year ago on April 28, 1954, 
before the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, Admiral 
Leggett also had this to say: 

The situation today in our private ship- 
yards is so critical that I have grave concern 
whether the industry can meet mobiliza- 
tion production schedules. 

It is apparent that the industry is not 
prepared today to meet initial wartime re- 
quirements. Our private yards now have 
less than one-third of the total employees 
in December 1941, and a further drastic re- 
duction is expected later on this year as the 
privately owned and mariner construction 
now on the ways is completed. 

I repeat— 


He said— 
the Navy is gravely concerned with the plight 
of the shipbuilding industry which promises 
to become the most vulnerable area in our 
entire preparedness program. 


I do not say, Mr. Chairman, that all 
shipyards are essential. I do say that 
it is vital to keep in being those yards 
which are essential in time of need, and 
those staffs of skilled workers which are 
essential in time of need. A proper mar- 
itime ship-construction program is es- 
sential to these ends. 

To fail in either respect is to limit our 
military power and to go contrary to 
the fundamentals of our whole national 
defense policy. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed 
to the reduction made in the funds re- 
quested by the President for maritime 
construction. 

I have canvassed many Members of 
the House and Senate who are deeply 
interested, as I am, in the restoration of 
these funds. 

I believe that additional funds can and 
will be added at the other end of the 
Capitol and that this action will greatly 
strengthen our hands later in opposition 
to the position taken by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say that I con- 
cur in the remarks made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 
The figures contained in the bill now 
being considered by the House were ar- 
rived at as the result of compromise. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I thank the 
gentleman from New York. The matter 
must, of course, be reviewed at the other 
end of the Capitol. Neither he nor I 
would wish to jeopardize that review. 

I am assured that the matter will be 
thoroughly and carefully reviewed. I 
am confident that funds will be restored 
in the course of that review, in the light 
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of further evidence that will be available 
at the time. 

Funds eliminated by the committee 
should be restored before the bill is en- 
acted into law. I shall do my utmost to 
that end. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH.,. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I should like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts on his very fine statement. We 
in Maryland, too, are very much con- 
cerned about this reduction. Our hope, 
which is the same as that of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, is that the 
money will be restored in the other body. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I thank the 
very able gentleman from Maryland for 
his contribution. He always has the best 
interests of the merchant marine and 
the shipworkers at heart. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 14 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bonner], 

Mr, BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been greatly interested in reading the 
report of this subcommittee and reading 
the hearings conducted by the subcom- 
mittee, with particular attention to that 
section of the hearings and the report 
dealing with the American merchant 
marine, I want to congratulate the com- 
mittee on the language in the report, and 
I want to let the committee know and 
the chairman of the committee know 
that this language has been of great 
interest to the legislative committee 
dealing with the American merchant 
marine. I read: 


It is believed that close scrutiny should 
be given to employment practices and simi- 
lar cost factors of subsidized lines in order 
that future payments may be reduced to a 
minimum. 


Yes, the American merchant marine is 
essential to the national defense of this 
country and to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] I 
would say that we must have more ships 
afloat if we have any idea of maintaining 
the proper number of employees in the 
shipyards ashore. Some way must be 
found by all segments of industry to in- 
crease the number of American-flag ves- 
sels on the high seas. 

Mr. Chairman, we are considering to- 
day a bill which contains funds for mari- 
time activities for the coming fiscal year. 
Among other items there will be appro- 
priated the sum of $90 million for the 
payment of operating differential sub- 
sidies. This is $25 million less than the 
amount requested by the administration 
and it is altogether possible that unless 
the full amount is restored, either here 
or in the Senate, we will be called upon 
to make a supplemental appropriation 
for this purpose later on. 

This is an obligation we owe. This is 
not some forecast; this is not just by 
perchance. These figures are obligated 
at the present time, the full amount that 
was requested. To have a merchant 
marine we must pay the subsidy. There 
is no other way we can have it. 

But in any event, Mr. Chairman, this 
is a large sum of money and the fact 
that this item has increased year after 
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year has been of great concern to many 
of us. 

I want to assure my colleagues in this 
body that the members of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
not only are concerned but are deter- 
mined to ascertain whether the tax- 
payers of this country are getting their 
money’s worth in the payment of these 
bills. I think it is appropriate at this 
time that I review the activities of my 
committee since the beginning of the 
current session of Congress. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was 
designed to develop and maintain an 
adequate and well-balanced American 
merchant marine. It provided subsidies 
to aid in the construction of safe, modern 
ships, as well as subsidies to enable those 
ships to compete on a parity basis with 
the fleets of other nations. Today for- 
eign competition is at an alltime high. 
Nations which have never before em- 
barked on maritime careers are entering 
the field—even landlocked Switzerland 
has a merchant fleet. Our coastal and 
intercoastal fleets have all but disap- 
peared, This was brought to pass when 
the Congress placed our coastal tariffs 
under the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. That obliterated the coastal op- 
eration of merchant fleets. There never 
was a chance for an operation to exist 
after that date. 

During the past year we have fallen 
from 7th to 12th place among the na- 
tions of the world in ship construction. 
Is it any wonder that I say we are deal- 
ing with a sick industry? 

We began our program this year by 
holding a series of orientation hearings. 
Primarily for the benefit of the new 
members of the committee. These were 
very instructive and have served to en- 
able the membership better to under- 
stand the problems with which we are 
now struggling. 

We took a look into the administra- 
tion of the Tanker Trade-In Act, en- 
acted by the 83d Congress. This act is 
designed to encourage the building of 
new tankers of a high speed and im- 
proved design. The basic necessity for 
the legislation was described as twofold. 
First, to stimulate our shipbuilding in- 
dustry; and, second, to enhance the 
strength of our reserve tanker fleet. We 
find that progress under this law has 
been slow but steady. Generally speak- 
ing, its purpose is being accomplished. 
However, it was found that although the 
legislation contemplated the construc- 
tion of tankers with a speed of not less 
than 18 knots, several contracts were 
negotiated, or in the process of negotia- 
tion, calling for the construction of 
tankers of less than 18-knot speed. Iam 
pleased to report that by timely action 
on the part of your committee, this devia- 
tion from the program as outlined to the 
Congress has been checked. 

Soon after the first of the year charges 
were made that the Cargo Preference 
Act, commonly referred to as the 50-50 
law, was constituting a bottleneck in the 
administration of our foreign-aid pro- 
grams. You will recall that under this 
law the privately owned American flag 
vessels are entitled to carry at least 50 
percent of all cargoes given away or sold 
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for foreign currency by the United States 
Government. The committee took cog- 
nizance of these charges and promptly 
called before it all those charged with 
the administration of the law. 

Let me pause to say at this point that 
Iam amazed at the efforts being made, 
both here and abroad, to sabotage this 
statute. I have every reason to believe 
that these efforts began to generate even 
before the ink was dry on the President’s 
signature. I am fortified in this belief 
by the fact that we found no real basis 
for the charges that the law was delay- 
ing foreign-aid shipments. 

There were to be sure some temporary 
impediments which, to some, seem more 
apparent than real, but which the com- 
mittee immediately took steps to elimi- 
nate. Measures also were recommended 
to prevent overlapping in efficiency and 
future maladministration of this most 
important legislation to the American 
merchant marine. We have just con- 
cluded a series of hearings on the prob- 
lems facing the American merchant ma- 
rine in connection with the replacement 
of the existing fleet. Between 1956 and 
1966, practically the entire fleet which 
was built during the war period will be- 
come obsolete. Obviously, it would not 
be sound policy to wait until 1966 to be- 
gin the construction of new replace- 
ment vessels. This would serve only to 
add to the feast or famine characteristic 
of the shipbuilding industry. Conse- 
quently, it is in order for the Government 
to try to secure an orderly replacement 
of the existing fleet at the least possible 
expense to the American taxpayers. A 
report containing the committee’s find- 
ings and recommendations for dealing 
with this problem will be issued in the 
near future. Beginning next week, the 
committee will begin the most important 
phase of this program for this session of 
the Congress. We are going to call up 
before us in closed, off-the-record meet- 
ings the top leaders in labor and man- 
agement in the maritime industry. We 
intend to engage in frank discussions 
with these leaders of the basic prob- 
lems and difficulties confronting the 
American merchant marine. We shall 
ask them for recommendations and solu- 
tions for improving these conditions. I 
do not want to leave the impression that 
the present Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee is a pioneer in the field 
of attempting to find the causes and 
prescribe the remedy for the ills of the 
industry. Many studies have been made 
and it is not our intention to retrace the 
steps of other groups. We do intend, 
however, to take full advantage of their 
work and to insist by legislation or other- 
wise on the adoption of some of the rem- 
edies that other groups have already 
recognized as essential to any improve- 
ment in the situation. 

Members of our staff have been sent 
to practically every major port in the 
country to study this problem and to 
help find the answer to it. We have re- 
ceived reports from these field studies, 
and these reports have increased our 
concern. I am very much afraid there 
has been a lack of responsibility on the 
part of the leaders of the maritime in- 
dustry, both labor and management. 
And, if the Government is subsidizing 
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irresponsibility, we shall lay the facts 
before the Congress and the American 
people. If operating costs have in- 
creased to unreasonable levels, we shall 
do all in our power to see that that is cut 
out. Labor and management must be 
made to realize that beyond the obliga- 
tions they owe to their rank and file or 
to their boards of directors, they owe a 
great fidelity to the Government of the 
United States in the position they hold 
in the American merchant marine. 
Perhaps there is no more vital link in 
our defense setup, which we have de- 
signed to let remain under civil control. 
We want to keep it that way, but irre- 
sponsibility cannot be countenanced. 

Mr. Chairman, I quote the Secretary 
of the Navy in his Maritime Day address, 
at the Shoreham Hotel last Thursday 
evening, when he said: 

Only did we begin to win World War I 
and World War II when the production of 
merchant vessels became greater than the 
losses we were sustaining at sea. 


That one statement alone shows defi- 
nitely, and is convincing, that the Amer- 
ican merchant marine is vital and neces- 
sary to the defense of this Nation, just 
as great as the Army, the Navy, or the 
Air Force. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, in a measure of this sort which 
involves $1.1 billion distributed among 
varied agencies including the entire De- 
partment of Commerce, it is only natural 
that there would be differences of opinion 
among the 10 members of the subcom- 
mittee; but I think it is proper to report 
to this Committee of the Whole that as 
far as I could observe our subcommittee 
was in remarkable accord in the overall 
picture. 

Our chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. PRESTON], was most con- 
siderate. The views of all members were 
fully considered. While I would not want 
to tell this body that there is a single 
member of this committee who is entirely 
satisfied with every item, I think we 
have today a bill that has been brought 
out with as much unanimity of feeling, 
and with as little partisanship or sec- 
tional bias as it is possible to have in 
such a complex piece of legislation. 

Personally, Iam grateful to the chair- 
man and the members of the subcommit- 
tee on both sides for the courtesies shown 
me. 

As has been pointed out, there are 
some places where perhaps some of us 
would have appropriated a little more 
money. Mention has already been made 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WicGLEswortH], by the chairman 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine, 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner], and others, of a matter which 
is very close to the hearts of many mem- 
bers of this subcommittee, and that is 
the welfare of our great merchant 
marine. I think we are all very con- 
scious of the need of an outstanding 
merchant marine. 
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I might call attention to the fact that 
as far as the maritime training schools 
in the 4 States are concerned, this com- 
mittee provided funds even though they 
were not requested in the budget. How- 
ever, I think we should bear in mind 
the fact that money alone does not 
answer all the ills of the day. We can- 
not always accomplish the desired re- 
sults by appropriating more and more 
money. It is most important in the ship- 
building program and in the entire mer- 
chant marine program to move with 
reasonable economy, but at the same 
time with dispatch. I hope it will be 
possible to wisely spend more money in 
some of that field than is provided for 
in this measure, but until it is definitely 
shown that it can be economically and 
wisely spent during this year, the com- 
mittee, perhaps, would be in error in 
providing more money just because the 
committee would like to see progress in 
that field. 

The same thing applies with great 
force to the Patent Office. 

As was mentioned earlier in the debate, 
we are concerned with the long delay in 
clearing the backlog of applications in 
the Patent Office, but money alone will 
not solve the problem. The committee 
feels that the sum that has been allowed 
is all they can spend wisely, because it is 
not wise to hire people to fill those places 
without providing proper training for 
them, and the people who are now over- 
worked, overburdened, are the very ones 
who not only would have to carry along 
the regular work but also train the new 
people. It would therefore seem unwise 
to appropriate more money than can be 
effectively used even though there is 
great need for improvement. 

Another matter that has already been 
mentioned deals with the Weather Bu- 
reau. I guess there are few people more 
cognizant of the ills that befall the coun- 
tryside from a hurricane than myself, 
because I was in the heart of Hurricane 
Hazel, that lady who did almost as much 
damage as Carol, and certainly made a 
very lasting impression on this area here 
in Washington as well as in my country 
on the Chesapeake Bay, in Maryland. 
We have allowed an increase in the 
funds for the Weather Bureau. I think 
an increase of some $7,700,000 over the 
year before; in fact, I think the commit- 
tee recommended only $200,000 less than 
the full budget estimate on an item that 
runs somewhere around $32 million. 
Certainly, if the spending of $200,000 or 
$2 million would alleviate hurricane 
damage, there is no one on this commit- 
tee, I think, who will oppose it. But 
truth of the matter is that, important 
though the subject is, the money pro- 
vided may well be all that can be wisely 
spent under the circumstances and the 
situation that has been placed before us, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr, GROSS. If we are going to be 
confronted here with an amendment to 
increase the appropriation for the pur- 
pose of expanding the hurricane warn- 
ing system, does the gentleman not agree 
that we should also expand the facilities 
for tornado warnings in other parts of 
the country? 
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Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I think 
the facilities in both fields should be ex- 
panded as rapidly as they can be effi- 
ciently; but I would call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that in the initial 
stages the mere appropriation of money 
does not get results. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. We want 
to appropriate money which will give 
results but only where the funds can be 
wisely spent. 

Mr. GROSS. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman, but I also think if any 
increase is provided we should couple 
with it increased tornado warning fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. They are 
equally important. Anything that causes 
such damage to property and loss of life 
is of top priority. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. It is not a ques- 
tion of repairing hurricane damage; 
what we want in essence is ample warn- 
ing to batten down the hatches and do 
the things that will save our property 
and our lives. In the case of the last 
hurricane we did not know anything 
about it, we had no warning of it until 
the thing was practically over. There 
must be some way by which the Weather 
Bureau could have informed the New 
England coast, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island of what was coming. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I am not 
sufficiently informed to assess properly 
the capabilities of this great scientific or- 
ganization and how adequately it oper- 
ates. I can only say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that in this bill we 
have given all but $200,000 of the amount 
asked of us to operate the Weather 
Bureau. We feel that they can do with- 
out that $200,000 by making reasonable 
economies without interfering with their 
service. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I would like to call at- 
tention to page 9 of the report where we 
allowed $2,700,000 additional for hurri- 
cane and tornado work and warning. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. And on 
the showing made to the committee 
that that was the amount the Depart- 
ment felt it could use properly and to 
the benefit of all concerned. Is that not 
so? 

Mr. HORAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Then no request 
has been made for extra money by the 
Weather Bureau? Is that true? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. As TI recol- 
lect it we cut $200,000 below the budget 
request on an item that ran over $32 mil- 
lion. It is there in the report. It was 
merely tightening up a little bit without 
cutting out any of the functions. We 
felt they could economize to that extent. 

Mr. PATTERSON, I do not quite un- 
derstand this because I have been in 
communication with people in the 
Weather Bureau and they inform me 
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that they need around $5 million to carry 
out this program of warning people in 
New England, in fact, along the entire 
coastline, including Texas, when a storm 
is brewing. Now, there is something 
wrong some place if they tell you one 
thing and tell us another. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I would 
like to refer the gentleman from Con- 
necticut to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Georgia. I 
do not want to misrepresent anything. 
My understanding is that we have given 
them within $200,000 of what they asked. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I think the gentleman will 
see from the report of the committee, 
page 19, that there has been an increase 
this year over the appropriation for last 
year of $7,710,000 and that we come this 
year to within $200,000 of the total 
budget request. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. That is 
what I stated. 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. The gen- 
tleman from Connecticut has said he was 
told by someone in the Weather Bureau 
that they needed $5 million that we have 
not given them. That is what I was 
asking the gentleman from Georgia to 
verify, because I had not heard of it. 

Mr. BOW. We gave them the budget 
request. What they might have asked 
the Bureau of the Budget is something 
else, but that is what we have given. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland, That is all 
we know about. 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. My understanding is 
that the Weather Bureau asked the De- 
partment of Commerce for $49 million 
and the Secretary of Commerce cut that 
by $11 million. When the Secretary of 
Commerce came to justify his request 
for the Weather Bureau, they cut it $5 
million more. The gentleman from Ohio 
talks about a $7 million increase in the 
budget. Five million dollars of that in- 
crease goes for meteorological facilities 
which everyone realizes they need and 
that $5 million is $5 million less than 
what they put to use. The other two or 
three million dollars increase concerns 
itself with a transfer of operations from 
the Department of Defense to the 
Weather Bureau, so, actually, the Gov- 
ernment does not lose any money there. 
There is not an additional $3 million 
outlay by the Government because you 
are saving the money by not having the 
Department of Defense do the work. I 
think it has been the history of the 
Weather Bureau that it has been very 
reluctant, and very hesitant, to ask the 
Congress for specific appropriations to 
take care of the warnings that are neces- 
sary to take care of lives and property 
in the New England area. h 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. If a rea- 
sonable increase in this appropriation 
can be of help in this important mat- 
ter or even can be held to have a fair 
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chance of being useful in saving life, I 
will support such an amendment. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
are three items in this bill that I would 
like to address myself to. The first one 
is the Inter-American Highway. Now, 
it was my pleasure to represent the Sub- 
committee on Commerce Appropriations 
at the dedication of a link in that high- 
way some 2 weeks ago. I think it is a 
good highway. I think it is a very val- 
uable contribution to inter-American 
affairs. When you realize that up un- 
til the time in 1934 when we began con- 
struction of a highway from Laredo, 
Tex., headed in the direction of the 
Isthmus of Panama, the only access to 
the outside world that 8 million people 
living in Central America had was by 
means of banana boats, it is quite obvi- 
ous to anyone who travels in Central 
America that this highway is helping 
to bring into being a substantial middle- 
class. It is easy to appreciate the value 
of that highway. We have already in- 
vested some $46 million in that highway. 
It is not a bad road. There are about 
130 some odd miles that today are still 
impassable between San Jose, Costa Rica, 
and the Isthmus of Panama. The 
President has requested the Congress to 
provide funds to complete that highway 
in 3 years. Our subcommittee did not 
allow these funds because the basic au- 
thorization had not yet passed the Con- 


gress, but I understand it now is out of - 


the Committee on Public Works and that 
a rule is being sought, and the authori- 
zation will allow for the speedy comple- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway. 

The second item I want to report on is 
a trip that I took with other members 
of the subcommittee last Friday who 
went out to the National Airport and 
made an afternoon flight up to Atlantic 
City to a naval air base there to try to 
clear up some of the confusion that ex- 
ists today between two systems of avia- 
tion safety facilities, namely, VOR- 
DME versus a new system which is 
called TACAN. The conclusion of all 
those that I have talked to who made 
that trip is that we had better go slow 
with TACAN and that it will be further 
investigated, preferably by the CAA. 

The third matter I want to bring to 
the attention of the Committee is the 
new system of accounting down in the 
National Bureau of Standards where so 
much of their funds previously have 
been accounted for through transfers. 
They now have sort of a revolving fund 
working down there. That will help us 
greatly in appropriating wisely for the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

When we go back into the House, I ex- 
pect to ask unanimous consent to place 
that report in the REcorp at this point. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 
‘THE WORKING CAPITAL FUND OF THE NATIONAL 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
INTRODUCTION 
As a technique for effective fiscal manage- 
ment and cost ascertainment the National 
Bureau of Standards uses a working capital 
fund. This fund permits the NBS to utilize 
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methods of fiscal management and cost con- 
trol that are common to nongovernmental 
organizations. The concept of this fund is 
similar to revolving funds, and industrial 
funds which are used increasingly in the 
management of operations of an intragovern- 
mental-service nature. 

The NBS system was one of the early ap- 
plications of the working capital fund tech- 
nique. It is unique in certain respects, and, 
occasionally, its use has been confusing to 
persons responsible for reviewing the pro- 
grams of the Bureau. The reasons for its 
use, and the major features of its operation 
are described here to clarify this aspect of 
the Bureau's management for those who 
need to understand, or are interested in 
how the fiscal affairs of the Bureau are 
managed. 

BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


The National Bureau of Standards serves 
as a national laboratory for problems relat- 
ing to the fundamental standards of meas- 
urement in the physical sciences. Within 
the fields of physics, mathematics, chemistry, 
and various branches of engineering, the Bu- 
reau engages in fundamental and applied 
research, development, calibration, and test- 
ing and provides a variety of technical and 
advisory services to science, industry, and 
Government. The programs of the Bureau 
are supported both by appropriations to the 
Bureau and by funds supplied by other agen- 
cies. During the past 6 years, appropria- 
tions to NBS for its own basic operations 
have ranged between $6 million and $8 mil- 
lion each year. The Bureau appropriations 
support between two and three hundred dis- 
tinct projects in 15 technical divisions. 
During that same period, funds supplied by 
other agencies have ranged from $10 million 
to $45 million each year to finance several 
hundred projects throughout the Bureau. 


PROBLEMS OF FISCAL MANAGEMENT 


The type of work performed at NBS, and 
the large volume of work for other agencies 
creates many problems in accounting, budg- 
eting, and other aspects of fiscal manage- 
ment. The following is a partial list of 
factors affecting these problems: 

1. The transfers from other appropriations 
result in several hundred separate working 
fund acounts for which NBS is responsible. 

2. Many projects receive support from 
more than one source. 

3. Most of the employees in the technical 
divisions work on several projects during a 
year, and many of them work on more than 
one project during a pay period. 

4. Indirect costs—supervisory, administra- 
tive, and maintenance costs—must be sup- 
ported by the various appropriations and 
working funds. 

5. Much of the equipment needed for the 
technical programs is used on more than one 
project. 

6. For effective work, a large storeroom of 
various supplies and materials must be 
maintained and accounted for. 

Prior to July 1, 1950, the Bureau had a reg- 
ular appropriation-accounting system. The 
factors mentioned above created many prob- 
lems which could be dealt with only in a 
makeshift manner. For example, a portion 
of each advance of funds from other agen- 
cies was deducted for overhead expense when 
the advance was received, and therefore 
without regard to when, or whether, the por- 
tion of the fund for technical work was ulti- 
mately completely expended. The processing 
of payrolls was very cumbersome because the 
charges had to be related to the several hun- 
dred fund accounts in order to make the 
necessary disbursements. Thus, payments 
and management reports were both delayed 
by the processing of costs through the nu- 
merous funds, and techniques for splitting 
charges to two or more funds on shared serv- 
ices or items was very difficult, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF IMPROVED METHODS 


During fiscal year 1950, the Bureau de- 
cided that fiscal control of the Bureau's pro- 
gram, at the scientific level and at manage- 
ment levels, would be improved by develop- 
ing new methods of fiscal management, cost 
ascertainment, and reporting for each of the 
projects undertaken by the Bureau. Action 
on this problem was stimulated by com- 
plaints of the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee based on a report by their staff. Em- 
phasis on solving this problem was also 
prompted by a General Accounting Office 
survey. 

The problem was studied, and solutions 
proposed by a group of experts from the GAO, 
the Office of the Secretary of Commerce, and 
Officials of the Bureau. This group con- 
cluded that the use of a revolving fund 
would aid in the solution of some of the 
Bureau's fiscal problems. Costs could be ini- 
tially allocated to projects in a revolving 
fund which could be reimbursed by the sup- 
porting funds after payments were made to 
vendors and reports were prepared for man- 
agement use. 

In the course of establishing the revolving 
fund, attempts were made to deal with such 
problems as charging for equipment, charg- 
ing for indirect costs, and allocating salary 
costs of personnel on leave. As a result, the 
revolving fund took on some of the aspects 
of a capital fund of a corporate organization. 
In the accounting system that was developed, 
provision was made for including accrued 
leave and depreciation of equipment as ele- 
ments of cost, for recording charges for sup- 
plies and materials as cost only when the 
supplies were delivered to the point of use, 
and for distributing administrative and 
maintenance expense as indirect—or over- 
head—cost to all programs. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER USES OF REVOLVING 
FUNDS 


It should be noted that revolving funds, 
stock funds, and similar financing tech- 
niques had been used previously in the Gov- 
ernment, e. g., the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing had recently been put on a working 
capital fund. However, so far as is known, 
practically all of these financing devices were 
applied to programs which were wholly of a 
service nature, and did not mix in one or- 
ganization, or financing system, the avail- 
ability of appropriated funds and the utili- 
zation of a revolving, or capital, fund. The 
authority for industrial funds in the Depart- 
ment of Defense was new at this time, and 
generally speaking, was being used only in 
the financing of supply depots, manufactur- 
ing, or other operations which were wholly 
charged to customer units. At NBS the use 
of a working capital fund introduced a 
unique concept: The NBS as an agency 
which has its own program appropriations 
would be contracting with itself (the fund). 
This concept can be stated in reverse: The 
WCF embraces all of NBS operations which 
are services provided for many customers, 
and one of these customers is the NBS pro- 
gram appropriations. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MAIN FEATURE 


The working capital fund was established 
July 1, 1950, by the appropriation of $3 mil- 
lion of working capital. (Due to an increase 
in the volume of work performed by the Bu- 
reau, the Congress subsequently appropri- 
ated $2 million of additional working capi- 
tal.) The fund finances the initial cost of 
all work performed by the Bureau and is re- 
imbursed periodically by the applicable ap- 
propriations and working funds. As of 
June 30, 1954, the principal of the fund con- 
sisted of $5 million in appropriations and 
net donated assets such as buildings and 
grounds of over $26 million. 

For purposes of accumulating costs and 
for program management, the programs of 
the National Bureau of Standards are clas- 
sified in a series of projects. Each distinct 
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job undertaken by the Bureau, either for 
other agencies or as a part of the basic Bu- 
reau program, is identified as a project. 
Each project is assigned to an organization 
unit, for example, section or division, and 
is in one of four activity categories estab- 
lished for program budgeting: Research; de- 
velopment; testing, calibration, and specifi- 
cations; and general technical services. 

All obligations and costs incurred in the 
performance of a project are recorded for 
that project in the working capital fund. 
Direct costs include salaries, travel, mate- 
rials, contractual services, and special equip- 
ment. In addition, indirect costs, or over- 
head, which include costs of supervision 
and administration of the technical divi- 
sions, depreciation of equipment, adminis- 
tration of the Bureau, and maintenance of 
Bureau facilities, are charged on a pro rata 
basis to all projects. 

The charges to projects for salaries of per- 
sonnel include, in addition to the hourly 
rate for productive time worked on the proj- 
ect, a charge for the amount of leave earned 
by employees while working on the project. 
The amount charged to projects for accrued 
leave is accumulated in a leave reserve ac- 
count from which salary payments are made 
when the employees are on leave. Since an 
employee engaged in the technical programs 
of the Bureau will often work on more than 
one project during a given time period, some 
means is necessary to determine which proj- 
ect shall bear the costs of his salary when 
he is on leave. The method of charging for 
leave on an accrual basis provides a ready 
solution to that problem. 

The Bureau maintains a large storeroom 
for frequently used supplies and materials. 
These supplies are purchased by the working- 
capital fund and carried as an asset of that 
fund until such time as they are requisi- 
tioned for use. At that time the cost of the 
supplies is charged to the requisitioning 
project. 

The accounting system for the working- 
capital fund distinguishes between capital 
outlay and expenses. Equipment is pur- 
chased by the working-capital fund and 
carried as a fixed asset. The costs of equip- 
ment are recovered by charging the using 
projects for depreciation of the equipment. 
For equipment which is of general use in a 
technical division, the charge for deprecia- 
tion is based on estimated life and is in- 
cluded as an indirect cost which is prorated 
to all projects in the division. For other 
equipment which is of special use only to 
certain projects, or for which use beyond 
the immediate fiscal year is uncertain, the 
entire cost of the equipment is directly 
charged to the using project; that is, the 
equipment is fully depreciated at the time 
purchased. 


THE METHOD OF APPLYING OVERHEAD, INCLUDING 
THE BILLING DIFFERENTIAL 

The major element of indirect cost to a 
project is for administration of the Bureau 
and maintenance of Bureau facilities. Ad- 
ministration includes the costs of executive 
direction and of central service activities 
such as personnel and accounts. Since the 
Bureau is responsible for maintenance of its 
buildings and grounds, the costs of this 
activity are also included in Bureau overhead 
for proration to all projects. 

The distribution of indirect costs to tech- 
nical projects is based on salary costs in 
those projects. Each project is charged a 
percentage of its salary costs, the percentage 
being calculated to recover a total equal to 
the costs of the administrative and mainte- 
nance activities. For example, the adminis- 
trative and maintenance programs of the 
Bureau were budgeted at about $3.4 million 
for fiscal year 1955. Since salary costs in all 
technical projects were estimated to total 
$11,040,000, an overhead rate of 31 percent 
of salary costs was derived. 
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The so-called billing differential arises 
from the fact that the Bureau does not 
charge all projects at a 31 percent overhead 
rate. Projects supported by Bureau appro- 
priations are charged less than 31 percent 
and projects sponsored by other agencies are 
charged more than 31 percent. The differ- 
ence between the amount charged to each 
group of projects and the amount which 
would be charged using the true or average 
rate has been termed the billing differential. 

The rise of two overhead rates has its 
origin in the structure and size of the ap- 
propriations made to the Bureau for its own 
programs. For example, the Bureau received 
3 appropriations in 1955: Research and 
testing, $3,150,000 (for technical work only); 
radio propagation and standards, $2,100,000 
(for technical work only); and operation 
and administration, $990,000 ($740,000 for 
overhead; $250,000 for other purposes). 

It is estimated that, of the $5,250,000 in 
the Bureau’s 2 technical appropriations for 
1955, approximately $4,180,900 will be ex- 
pended for salary costs. At a true overhead 
rate of 31 percent, the Bureau's appropria- 
tions should pay $1,296,000 for overhead 
costs. However, the Bureau has available 
only $740,000, equivalent to a rate of approx- 
imately 18 percent. The difference of $556,- 
000 is an increase in the amount charged to 
projects sponsored by other agencies and 
results in an overhead rate of about 40 
percent. 

The Comptroller General has criticized 
the billing differential practice and has 
stated that it is illegal and must be cor- 
rected. The elimination of the practice 
would simplify the administration of Bu- 
reau programs, permitting a uniform sys- 
tem of control and management for all 
projects. Also, elimination of the practice 
becomes more important as the Bureau ap- 
proaches achievement of the program goals 
outlined in its budget request. A major 
goal is to achieve a better balance between 
work financed by its own appropriations 
and work financed by other agencies. As the 
ratio of NBS work to other-agency work 
increases, the billing differential and prob- 
lems associated with it are magnified. 

In its budget for 1956, the Bureau has re- 
quested funds be appropriated sufficient to 
permit the same rate on all projects, and 
that these operating moneys for the Bureau, 
technical and overhead, be in the same ap- 
propriation. 


THE RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM 


The operation of a project cost accounting 
system in the working capital fund has pro- 
vided the solution to some of the accounting 
problems of the Bureau, and has enabled 
management control of Bureau programs at 
the project level. The cost accounting sys- 
tem lends itself readily to mechanized ac- 
counting operations, which in turn provides 
prompt and accurate accounting reports at 
several levels of detail. Summary state- 
ments of project costs are provided monthly 
for the use of project managers as well as 
central Bureau administration. More fre- 
quent interim reports on the status of the 
costs of a project are also available for project 
managers. Program costs are provided in 
readily usable form for presentation of the 
Bureau's budget requests and for reports 
to sponsoring agencies. The total opera- 
tions of the working capital fund are sum- 
marized in business-type statements month- 
ly to reflect the changes in assets, Habilities, 
and categories of income and expense. 


SOME REMAINING PROBLEMS 


The operation of the working capital fund 
and the project cost accounting system has 
a significant effect on the manner in which 
the Bureau's budget requests are presented. 
In terms of program budgeting, the account- 
ing system provides a wealth of detail con- 
cerning program costs. It also provides ready 
summaries of costs by objects of expendi- 
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ture. However, such summaries can be pro- 
vided only for direct costs in particular pro- 
grams and indirect costs in total, regard- 
less of the program which ultimately bears 
a share of those costs. That is, the costs of 
the various object classes of expenditures 
for the administrative program can be de- 
termined for that program in total, but not 
for the portion of that program which is 
borne by Bureau appropriations, since that 
portion represents merely a pro rata distri- 
bution of the total. Similarly, it is possi- 
ble to provide summaries of personnel costs 
and man-years of effort directly devoted to 
specific programs, but personnel costs and 
man-years of effort in the administrative 
program are not directly relatable to spe- 
cific technical programs. 

A similar problem occurs with regard to 
analysis of filled positions or Bureau em- 
ployment as of a given date. It is possible 
to present information concerning all posi- 
tions or all persons on the rolls but it is 
not possible to present information of the 
number of positions for a particular appro- 
priation or program. Since employees work 
on more than one project, the single posi- 
tion which an employee fills cannot be re- 
lated to any one appropriation or program. 
Relating individual positions to specific pro- 
grams would either distort the costs of the 
programs or be incompatible with the true 
costs as they are now recorded. 

These are problems mainly in the use of 
fiscal and budget data by reviewing levels 
who are more accustomed to the normal gov- 
ernmental financial techniques. They are 
not problems in the day-to-day manage- 
ment of the Bureau. 

EXAMPLES OF REPORTS 

As has been indicated, the accounting 
system uses electric accounting machines, 
which permit a wide variety of reports at 
many levels between detail and summariza- 
tion. The three most significant reporting 
documents are the individual project cost- 
summary statement, the budget report, and 
the business-type statements. Samples of 
each of these are attached. 

The project cost summary is prepared 
monthly for each project. This report shows 
the accrued cost by object class for the cur- 
rent month, and the year to date, with the 
total obligations compared to the author- 
ized budget for the project. 

The budget report compares obligations 
with budget plans. Its comparisons distin- 
guish between programs supported by bureau 
appropriations and work for other agencies. 
The levels of summarization are section, divi- 
sion, and Bureau totals. 

The business-type statements are a series 
of reports which reflect the status of the 
working-capital fund as a commercial entity. 
Some of the most significant statements 
cover income and expense, balance sheet, 
stores inventory activity, profit and loss, and 
the sources and application of funds using 
commercial categories or nomenclature. 

The first two reports are of primary sig- 
nificance in managing the programs of the 
Bureau. The business-type statements are 
used mainly in managing the special fea- 
tures of the WC fund, such as inventories, 
equipment, leave payments, and controlling 
factors such as accounts payable and receiv- 
able, and profits and losses on fixed-fee work. 

Examples of other reports prepared as a 
part of the working-capital fund accounting 
system and used in managing the Bureau’s 
fiscal affairs can be supplied. 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, appro- 
priations bills, of course, can sometimes 
be quite dull. Money figures are not al- 
ways most interesting. But, it seems to 
me that it should properly be observed 
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at this time that with all this talk of 
the so-called Hoover Commission saving 
money for the taxpayers and helping to 
balance the budget, according to an arti- 
cle in today’s Washington Daily News by 
Mr. Albert M. Colegroce, the Hoover sug- 
gestions made headlines but no results. 
Not one recommendation has been car- 
ried out. Now, you have spent substan- 
tial sums of the taxpayers’ moneys for 
this Commission and its huge staff, but 
whatever recommendations they have 
made have not been accepted in the 
executive branch of the Government. It 
seems to me that the philosophy today 
of the Eisenhower administration is to 
spend, and spend, and spend. A perusal 
of the printed hearings of this subcom- 
mittee on the budget requests for the 
Department of Commerce will show some 
interesting items. 

The following questions were asked 
and the following answers given by As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce Moore 
with regard to appropriations for the 
office of Secretary of Commerce: 

Mr. Rooney. Is it correct that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Weeks, fixed the sum 
of $2.3 million for running the Office of the 
Secretary? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the highest amount in 
the history of the United States of America 
for the running of that office? 

Mr. Moore. I have not gone back to check. 
We can get that for you. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, is it? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 


It developed that when there was ap- 
propriated the amount $1,300,000 in fiscal 
year 1950 for the running of the office of 
the Secretary of Commerce he adminis- 
tered over 42,000 or 43,000 employees, 
which appears at page 61 of the printed 
committee hearings, whereas with $2.3 
million now requested by Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks, he would administer 
but 36,000 employees. 

The Eisenhower administration’s phi- 
losophy with regard to trying to balance 
the budget might further be indicated in 
the following colloquy: 

Secretary WEEKS. I have no comment par- 
ticularly on the Bureau of Public Roads. 
That is self-explanatory. We have an 
amendment to the Inter-American High- 
way. 

Mr. Rooney. You want to add $69,230,000 
to the Inter-American Highway request? 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be something like 
$75 million? 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes. That has been dis- 
cussed thoroughly in the administration. 

Mr. Roonex. Do you think that is a step 
toward balancing the budget, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Preston. Let the record show general 
amusement on the part of the Secretary. 


As we go further on we find that Mr. 
Williams, the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, at page 64 of the hearings, al- 
though everyone in the country knows 
that President Eisenhower in the cam- 
paign of 1952 promised to balance the 
budget and everybody thought that he 
was immediately going to proceed to bal- 
ance the budget—we find the Under Sec- 
retary, Mr. Williams, saying: 

Mr. WILLTAxAs. I believe the budget will 
be balanced, 

Mr. Rooney. When? 

Mr. WiILtiaMs. Well, that was the point 
that I was leading up to. I think that at 
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no time did Mr. Eisenhower, either in his 
campaign or afterward-—— 

Mr. Rooney. When was the last time the 
budget was balanced? 

Mr. WILLIaus. Set a time when the budget 
would be balanced; we are working toward 
that end. 

Mr. Rooney. Excuse me, Mr. Williams. 
When was the last time the budget was bal- 
anced, Mr. Nielson? 

Mr. NIELSON. I do not have the exact date 
here; I will see if we can supply it. 

Mr. Rooney. I wish you would and would 
you please insert who was head of the execu- 
tive department when the budget was bal- 
anced? 

All right, Mr. Williams, I do not want to 
take too much time. 

(The information requested follows:) 

“The Federal budget submitted in January 
1948 for fiscal year 1949 reflected estimated 
budget receipts of $44,477 million and esti- 
mated expenditures of $39,669 million. The 
Chief of the executive branch at this time 
was Harry S. Truman.” 


Then, the committee found in the pro- 
posed budget a request by Secretary 
Weeks for $10,000 for entertainment ex- 
penses, I am glad that the committee 
unanimously agreed to turn down this 
request in toto because, although this 
country has profited and has succeeded 
in growing larger and becoming more 
healthy since the year 1933 under the 
Democratic administrations, we never 
had to spend $10,000 for the Office of the 
Secretary, 1 of the millionaire Cabinet 
members, to entertain his friends and 
visitors. Let me call your attention to 
the following colloquy: 


ENTERTAINMENT EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, I am intrigued 
by an item at page 170 of the proposed com- 
mittee print. It would seem that while the 
Department of Commerce has been trying to 
take over the Department of State for some 
little while, as I see it from where I sit, they 
are now going into the business of entertain- 
ment. Here is an item “$10,000 of such 
transfers shall be available for entertain- 
ment.” What is that for? 

Secretary WEEKS. Who can answer that? 
I cannot. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary. this is your 
budget. 

Secretary WEEKS. Quite right, sir, but I 
cannot answer every item off the cuff. 

Mr. NIEvson. Mr. Rooney, there is an item 
of $10,000 in here covering entertainment. 

Mr. Rooney. This is something new, is it 
not, Mr. Nielson? There were some few dol- 
lars in Maritime budget, as I understand 
it, a few years back, about $1,025? 

Mr. NIELSON. About $1,125. 

Mr. Rooney. Now we are in the $10,000 
entertainment field. 

Mr. Ntevson. This would provide, Mr. 
Rooney, for allowing entertainment of top 
Officials, international officials, who come to 
this country and have to meet with top 
officials of the Department. The funds for 
this could not be provided through the State 
Department allowances which are provided 
through your committee for the Department 
of State. f 

There are also some instances in which 
businessmen come to the Department and it 
is necessary to have luncheons or other types 
of entertainment. That is the basic reason 
why this request is contained in the 1956 
budget. 

Secretary WEEKS. I can assure you—— 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary WEEKS. I can assure you there is 
not much entertainment. 

Mr. Rooney. $10,000 worth, if we give you 
your request. 

Secretary WEEKS, If a businessman comes 
to me to talk strictly commerce business and 
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we have lunch, I would pay that out of my 
expense. We are not wasting money on 
entertainment. 

Mr. Rooney. Would it be too much for us 
to expect what has been done over the years, 
that the person who comes to you would pay 
for your lunch rather than the other way 
around? I was under the impression we 
were trying to balance the Eisenhower 
budget, but when we see a huge budget such 
as the instant one before us and we find an 
item such as this included, we wonder 
whether or not there is a real intention to 
balance the budget as the American public 
were promised. Is that a fair question? 

Secretary Weexs. It is certainly a fair ques- 
tion. My answer is that there is every in- 
tention to balance the budget. 

Mr. Rooney. As of what date? You know 
you are not going to balance the budget if 
every department of the Government comes 
in with an increased budget such as the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Secretary WEEKS. I only know about this 
budget. 

Mr. Fioop. I have not heard an answer. 
Did you get an answer? 

Mr. Rooney. What would you use this 
money for, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. RoTHCHILD. May I give an example? 

Mr. Rooney. What do you use this money 
for? 

Mr. RorgcHILD. Perhaps this might clear 
it up a bit. I went abroad for the Depart- 
ment of State about a year and a half ago, 
and was told that if any entertainment was 
done for us on an official basis, we should 
return that entertainment for our hosts 
before we returned to the States. We were 
entertained by the British and did enter- 
tain them in turn. I had 23 people for lunch 
and gave the luncheon at the least expensive 
place, which was the officers’ club, and I was 
allowed $40 for the complete luncheon, which 
in Europe includes beverages. 

Mr. Rooney. Are beverages included in 
this $10,000? You are talking about $2 
lunches. 

Mr. RoTHCHILD. I am afraid it was more a 
$10 lunch, 

Mr. Rooney. That is a pretty fair lunch in 
London; is it not? 

Mr. Rorucuitp. That is a pretty fair lunch 
anywhere, 

Secretary WEEKS. Suppose we provide you 
with a statement on that. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall get to this later on 
when we get to the reading of the general 
provisions of the bill. 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, as was 
said by the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MiLLERI—and I 
serve with the gentleman from Mary- 
land on the Armed Services Subcommit- 
tee as well—this bill came out with 
desirable though surprising unanimity. 

I have only one or two observations 
to make, and the first one is not very 
important but it is one of those irritat- 
ing little things you encounter in Wash- 
ington that get under your skin. 

In the years I have served on this 
subcommittee I have made a motion to 
eliminate this item every year and I 
have been getting more and more yotes 
every year. This year I lost by only one 
vote. I even had the gentleman from 
Missouri, the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, vote with me this year. One 
more year and I think I will have it. 

I do not like the idea of going to the 
National Airport, the only airport in the 
country run by the Federal Government, 
and standing around there waiting for a 
plane and seeing a lot of kids and a lot 
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of taxpayers with their noses up against 
that big window looking out at the air- 
craft. There is a beautiful big balcony 
out there. It has been there ever since 
we have built the place. But these kids 
and these taxpayers, who are running 
that airport, the only one they are run- 
ning, have to pay 10 cents into some kind 
of a slot machine, whatever it is they 
have there, before they can walk out 
on that balcony, their own balcony, to 
watch the aircraft just come in and go 
out. I think that is an outrage. If I 
sit on this committee long enough, some- 
day I am going to get it knocked out 
of there, so that you can go over to that 
airport with those kids and they can 
walk through the door and see all they 
want to for nothing. 

Another problem I want to bring to 
your attention is in connection with the 
Panama Canal, the operation of the 
zone and the corporation. Down there 
you have 3,700 American citizens; and 
actually they are. But we have a 
tendency up here most of the time to 
treat them like second-class citizens or 
colonials down there. We give them a 
25-percent differential, but that is not 
the point. You try to live down there 
and raise your children as those people 
do. They come from your hometown 
as they come from mine. They have no 
objection to bearing their tax burden 
like other American citizens, but if the 
Congress of the United States sees fit to 
raise tolls or to raise any other operat- 
ing expenses of the canal, that is all 
right with them, but they do not believe 
and I agree with them that if the Con- 
gress does raise the operating cost the 
American citizens who work for the 
Canal Zone should be forced to bear a 
higher proportionate share of those costs 
than any other citizens. All they want 
to do is bear their own equal share as 
American taxpayers. What in the world 
is the matter with that? 

Second, I direct your attention to the 
testimony on this bill, the hearings, 
where for some length of time I ex- 
amined the Governor of the Canal Zone 
and the Chairman of the Canal Com- 
pany, who is the same fellow. He wears 
two hats in connection with this whole 
operation. Those who are interested 
can see it there. I will not take the time 
of the Committee to detail that. But I 
want to mention in passing that this 
Congress spent dozens of thousands of 
dollars to renovate the three little ships 
run by this Canal Company to the zone 
from New York. For no reason at all 
that I can find in this record the board 
of the Canal Company made one of those 
ships, the Panama, a freighter. Two 
weeks later, for no reason, again, they 
changed their minds and made her a 
passenger ship. 

There is a classic example of how this 
kind of thing should not be done—clear- 
ly the problem was not thought out or 
it would never have happened. There is 
much I could say about this whole thing 
but I will let it pass for the time being. 
These matters are of importance to you 
as well as to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no requests at this time. 
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Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for collecting, compiling, and publishing 
current census statistics provided for by law; 
and for general administration, including 
enumerators at rates to be fixed without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended; $6,200,000. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the appropriation bill 
now before us eliminates from the Com- 
merce Department appropriation all of 
the increases for economic statistics 
which the budget requested. It hap- 
pens, Mr. Chairman, that I am a member 
and the chairman of the subcommittee 
on economic statistics of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. This 
subcommittee was first established dur- 
ing the 83d Congress. The distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TALLE] pres- 
ently a member of the committee, was 
at that time chairman. During its hear- 
ings on the President’s economic report 
this year, the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, which as all Members 
know, is composed of Members of both 
parties from both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the other body, had a 
special panel discussion on the problem 
of statistics, and in its report recom- 
mended that the provisions of the budget 
be adopted by the Congress so far as they 
affect economic statistics. The reason 
for this unanimous approach to this par- 
ticular problem is very simple. The de- 
cisions which are made on a daily basis 
by business large and small, by all ele- 
ments of our economy, by farmers, labor 
organizations, by government at all 
levels, including the Federal level, and 
by the legislatures of the several States 
as well as the Federal Government, are 
to a large degree in the economic field 
based on the factual knowledge which is 
at hand, most often in the form of sta- 
tistics. There is absolutely no disagree- 
ment on the part of any special interest 
group in the country with regard to the 
need for improved statistics in a great 
many different fields. This program of 
improving our statistical information 
has the support of business, labor, and of 
organized farm groups. I think it is 
something that Congress over the years 
has tended to slight and tended to treat 
as an expendable item. I recognize the 
mood of the House and I am aware of 
the respect which all Members of the 
House hold for this subcommittee of the 
great Committee on Appropriations, a 
respect which I share; but I am hopeful 
that this year the other body will include 
at least some of the funds which are 
needed to move forward with a program 
which has been recommended by this 
administration and which is supported 
unanimously by a committee comprised 
of Members of both the House and the 
other body, by both Republicans and 
Democrats. Permit me to give you an 
illustration. ‘There was requested in the 
budget money to improve statistics on 
construction. Today, one of the reasons 
that we are having a boom in many parts 
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of the country is that there is an unusu- 
ally high level of construction going on. 
It happens, however, that the statistics 
for the field of construction are among 
the least adequate, the least accurate. 
They prove out less often, in the light 
of actual factual knowledge, than do 
many other statistical efforts. If we had 
full knowledge of what is actually going 
on in the construction field today, we 
might be able to make wiser decisions 
with regard to the future plans of the 
economy. When I say that I mean not 
only those of us in Government but peo- 
ple in private enterprise who are making 
almost daily economic decisions of very 
great importance. 

This is a subject which may seem dull 
to some, but a subject to which I think 
the Congress individually and collective- 
ly should give more attention than it 
has been willing to do in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, the unanimous report 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report on the January 1955 Economic 
Report of the President included the fol- 
lowing statement under “Findings and 
recommendations”—Senate Report No. 
60, page 4: 

We strongly urge that the Government 
improve its economic statistical programs. 
Important steps forward have been made 
and recommended in the President's budget. 
Witnesses at our recent hearings were unan- 
imous in urging congressional action. We 
trust the Appropriations Committees will 
give these requests sympathetic considera- 
tion and approval, 


This conclusion was reached after 
careful investigation, extending back 
over the past year, of whether the Gov- 
ernment’s present economic statistics are 
adequate for the uses to which they are 
now put—particularly for purposes of 
economic analysis. Hearings were held 
last July by the joint committee’s newly 
established Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics, at which outstanding and rep- 
resentative economists and statisticians 
were asked to testify concerning the kind 
of statistics and other economic infor- 
mation specifically needed for analysis 
of the economic plans and expectations 
of consumers, Government, and business. 

As a result of these hearings and its 
study of the problems raised, the com- 
mittee issued a progress report—House 
Report No. 2628—presenting a number 
of preliminary findings and recommen- 
dations. Important among these find- 
ings were that, first, private economic 
interests and Government policymakers 
require an increasing quantity and im- 
proved quality of economic statisties; 
and, second, the principal stumbling 
block to providing an adequate economic 
Statistical program is the lack of finan- 
cial support. 

The President’s budget estimate for 
1956 contained a number of increases for 
statistical programs, designed to meet 
the needs and correct the shortcomings 
which were stressed in the committee 
hearings last summer. The specific pro- 
grams included in the agency appropri- 
ation requests for 1956 were again re- 
viewed by the joint committee, when it 
held a hearing on economic statistics as 
part of its series of hearings on the 1955 
Economic Report. Representatives of 
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business, labor, and research organiza- 
tions testified in the session on economic 
statistics, and without exception en- 
dorsed the proposed increases as neces- 
sary to correct major deficiencies in our 
statistical information. 

This was the background against 
which the joint committee reached its 
unanimous recommendation urging sup- 
port and improvement of economic sta- 
tistical programs. 

A number of these programs were in- 
cluded in the appropriation requests for 
various units within the Department of 
Commerce—specifically, the Bureau of 
the Census, the Business and Defense 
Services Administration, and the Office 
of Business Economics. None of these 
increases was allowed by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in its report on 
the Department of Commerce appropri- 
ation bill for 1956—Report No. 603. 

Following are the specific increases in 
the Department of Commerce which the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port has unanimously endorsed: 

In the Bureau of the Census, under 
“Salaries and expenses”: 

Annual sample survey of retail 
$99, 207 


RIED oe eae et elas 257, 900 
Improvement of labor force and 
unemployment statistics 563, 115 


Improvement of data on State and 
local government finances 
Administrative and miscellaneous. 


95, 000 


Total increase 1, 200, 000 


Also in the Bureau of the Census, 
$500,000 was requested for an Inter- 
censal Housing Survey to obtain infor- 
mation on the number and character- 
istics of the Nation’s housing units. 
The need for this survey was emphasized 
at the Joint Committee’s recent hearings 
on economic statistics, 

In its report, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee reduced the amount requested 
for completion of the census of agricul- 
ture by $500,000, and the amount for 
completion of the censuses of business, 
manufactures and mineral industries by 
$655,000. Reductions in the final re- 
quests for these censuses mean a de- 
crease in the tabulation, analysis, and 
publication of data already collected at 
great expense. 

The budget estimate for the Business 
and Defense Services Administration in- 
cluded an increase of $800,000 for the 
construction statistics program. This 
increase was designed to correct defi- 
ciencies in the present statistics on new 
construction activity and to allow for 
compilation of data on expenditures for 
alterations and repairs, materials re- 
quirements, and residential vacancies. 

In the Office of Business Economics an 
increase of $100,000 was included in the 
budget estimate, and endorsed by the 
joint committee, to allow for improve- 
ments in the national income and gross 
national product accounts. The report 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions recommends an increase of 
$75,000 for the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, but for a totally different pur- 
pose to finance a special study of 
unemployment throughout the country.” 
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As Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Economic Statistics of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, I urge 
that these increases, which are requested 
to meet the needs of both the legislative 
and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment for more accurate information on 
our economy, be included in the 1956 
appropriation for the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
underwrite the comments made by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BOLLING] 
and emphasize the great need for im- 
proving economic statistics. 

The Employment Act of 1946 provided 
for the establishment of what is called 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, comprising 7 Members of the 
House and 7 Members of the Senate. 
This joint committee last year appointed 
a Subcommittee on Economic Statistics. 
The membership of that subcommittee 
was the gentleman from Kansas, Sena- 
tor Frank CARLSON; the gentleman from 
Missouri, Representative RICHARD BOL- 
LING; and myself, as chairman. 

This subcommittee went about its 
business earnestly and held significant 
hearings on July 12 and 13, 1954. Co- 
operating in these hearings were Dr. Ar- 
thur F. Burns, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
and Mr. Rowland R. Hughes, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, both of whom 
testified the first day. On the second 
day pane] discussions were held and par- 
ticipating in those discussions were rep- 
resentatives of eight departments and 
agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government, 12 expert witnesses thor- 
oughly schooled in economic statistics 
and representing industry and business 
broadly defined. This group of witnesses 
cooperated earnestly and enthusiasti- 
cally with the subcommittee, and for the 
first time it was possible to have an ex- 
change of views and suggestions among 
persons representing Government ad- 
ministration, business administration, 
and lawmaking. 

Briefly stated, the conclusion of this 
group was that there is great need for 
more, better, and prompter economic 
statistics. 

Recognizing the validity of this con- 
clusion, the subcommittee recommended 
to the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report that the President be informed 
of this need. 

In his budget message last January, 
the President acted on this recommenda- 
tion and called attention to the need 
emphatically by including in his mes- 
sage what is called a special analysis and 
a request for a $4.8 million increase in 
appropriation for improved work in eco- 
nomic statistics. This part of the budget 
message was unique. 

I express the hope that the cut in ap- 
propriation made by the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations may be restored 
before final enactment of the bill now 
under consideration, so that this need 
which has been scrutinized and demon- 
strated with the greatest of care, and 
which is in line with the President’s rec- 
ommendations, may be met. There is no 
substitute for accurate information on 
which to base decisions. Accurate and 
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up-to-date economic statistics are inval- 
uable to Government and to private busi- 
ness alike. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. SULLIVAN: On 
page 2, line 12, strike out “$6,200,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$6,225,000, of which $25,000 shall be for the 
purpose of gathering and publishing month- 
ly reports of coffee stocks on hand in the 
United States.” 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment 
that it places additional responsibilities 
upon the Secretary to publish monthly 
reports, I find no basic legislation which 
would authorize this sort of a survey 
to be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
woman from Missouri care to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Under Public Law 671 of the 80th Con- 
gress, it has been authorized that these 
reports and statistics be made. I had a 
letter from the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, stating 
that they are authorized to make this 
study, but they do not have sufficient 
funds. I looked this matter up last year 
when the same thing was before the 
House. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I will re- 
serve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is reserved and the gentlewoman from 
Missouri is recognized for 5 minutes, 
PROTECTING OURSELVES AGAINST ANOTHER FAKE 

COFFEE SHORTAGE 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment is intended to close a serious 
gap in our statistical information in- 
volving America’s biggest import item— 
coffee. Everyone knows how we were 
victimized from late 1953 to mid-1954 
and thereafter by a fake shortage of 
coffee. Hoarding and speculation ran 
rampant, and the consumer was held 
up and robbed. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars were taken out of the pockets of 
American consumers in tribute to a 
shortage which never existed. 

It has recentiy been revealed that the 
former Brazilian Government adminis- 
tration was even participating directly 
in gambling on the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange in an attempt to keep 
coffee prices unnecessarily high. That 
is how far reaching this price-raising 
drive actually was. Our coffee roasters 
overbought at excessive prices in fear of 
a shortage; the consumer paid exorbi- 
tant and unconscionable prices; yet all 
this time there was no shortage. But 
we did not know that for sure, for the 
statistics once kept by the Census Bureau 
on coffee stocks on hand had been dis- 
continued. A year ago, I was successful 
in having the House agree to renew those 
studies. But the amendment was killed 
in the Senate, either under a misappre- 
hension or deliberately, but the impres- 
sion was given that the studies would be 
made in any event. 

The studies were not and are not being 
made. The State Department believes 
we should have this information; so does 
the Federal Trade Commission. The 
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Census Bureau says it can provide it for 
only $25,000 a year. Think of that— 
only $25,000 a year to protect us against 
a swindle of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Preston] took this matter up at my re- 
quest in the subcommittee hearings but, 
unfortunately, the Bureau’s answer was 
off the record. I inquired about that, 
and discovered that it was based on fear 
that if we had up-to-date information 
on coffee supplies on hand, it was pos- 
sible the roasters might at some time in 
the future, if supplies were clearly shown 
to be short, be held up for a higher price. 

On the other hand, just imagine what 
happened to all of us last year because 
we did not have such information. We 
were taken in by a hoax—by a mythical 
shortage. And so, I may say, were the 
roasters. 

We would all be much, much better off 
to have the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to quote one 
paragraph from a letter written to me 
by the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 
Thruston B. Morton, on April 27, 1955, 
in which he says: 


In the opinion of this Department it would 
be very useful to have information on in- 
ventories of coffee held in the United States 
collected on a quarterly basis if possible. 
The prospective supply position cannot be 
evaluated properly without such informa- 
tion. Although stocks normally constitute 
a relatively minor part of the total supply 
they can be of great importance in a situa- 
tion such as that which arose last year, when 
frost damage to the Brazilian crop threat- 
ened to reduce supplies below current 
requirements. 


I wish also, Mr. Chairman, to insert 
in the Recorp at this point a short ex- 
cerpt from the hearings, pages 683 and 
684, dealing with the matter of census of 
coffee inventories. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


The next item has to do with coffee inven- 
tories. The Congresswoman from Missouri, 
Mrs. SULLIVAN, has been trying to have coffee 
inventories made in this country, and funds 
were contained in the House bill last year for 
that purpose, but were knocked out in con- 
ference since the Senate did not approve that 
item. Mrs, SULLIVAN has received a letter 
from the Department of State which I will 
insert in the Recorp immediately following 
my remarks, indicating it would be a very 
desirable and helpful thing to have such a 
census made since coffee ranks first in value 
among United States imports at this time. 

Under the studies that you now make of 
wholesale inventories, could this study be 
included without specifically earmarking 
funds? 

Mr. Grieves. We did conduct a survey of 
coffee stocks as of the end of 1954, the re- 
sults of which have been published. 

Mr. Preston. Will that be a continuing 
study? 

Mr. Grieves. There is no specific appro- 
priation for it. It is not a very expensive 
project. We could do it at a reasonable fre- 
quency, but not every month, 

Mr. Preston. You could do it quarterly 
and have a fairly accurate idea of the coffee 
inventory, could you not? 

Mr. Grieves. If I may make a statement 
off the record. 

Mr. Preston. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Back on the record. I am 
glad to hear you state that you can continue 
this program, because it no doubt would 
have some value to the consuming public, 
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(The complete letter from the Honor- 
able Thruston B. Morton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 27, 1955. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: I refer to your tele- 
phone request to Mr. Cale for the Depart- 
ment’s views regarding the desirability of 
obtaining periodically, through the Census 
Bureau, information on coffee inventories in 
the hands of United States importers and 
roasters. Such information was compiled 
during the period of the Second World War, 
as you know, and was very useful to the Gov- 
ernment in appraising the supply position on 
coffee. It is my understanding that the 
service was discontinued after the war as an 
economy measure, and that only 2 spot 
studies have been made in recent years, 1 
in 1951 and another at the end of 1954. 

In the opinion of this Department it would 
be very useful to have information on inven- 
tories of coffee held in the United States 
collected on a quarterly basis if possible. 
The prospective supply position cannot be 
evaluated properly without such informa- 
tion. Although stocks normally constitute 
a relatively minor part of the total supply 
they can be of great importance in a situa- 
tion such as that which arose last year, when 
frost damage to the Brazilian crop threat- 
ened to reduce supplies below current re- 
quirements. 

Coffee ranks first in value among United 
States imports at the present time. The 
outlook for coffee supplies and coffee prices 
is a matter of very real concern to United 
States consumers, and to the producing 
countries as well. Yet statistical informa- e 
tion on this commodity is notably poor, as 
the Federal Trade Commission pointed out 
in its Economic Report on Coffee, published 
last year. I believe you are aware that the 
United States agreed, at the recent economic 
conference in Brazil, to participate with rep- 
resentatives of the producing countries in a 
study of the long-run outlook for coffee. It 
is already apparent that the working group 
will be hampered in its efforts by the inade- 
quacy of the statistical data available. Any 
action which the United States is able to 
take to fill the gaps in our information on 
the coffee situation would be most helpful 
to study groups such as this one. It might 
also serve, by example, to encourage other 
countries with an interest in coffee to im- 
prove their own statistical services. The work 
involved in compiling this information would 
be done in the Department of Commerce and 
the State Department is, of course, not in a 
position to judge whether it could be carried 
out under the existing appropriations of that 
Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Also in this connec- 
tion I wish to include as part of my re- 
marks a letter addressed by me, under 
date of May 20, to Mr. Burgess, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Census, and 
his reply to me of the same date, also a 
release from the Department of Com- 
merce under date of March 4, 1955, deal- 
ing with green coffee inventories and 
roastings of 1954. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Max 20, 1955. 
Hon. Rosert W. BURGESS, 
Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Burcess: Will you please prepare 
for me and have in my office by noon Mon- 
day, if possible, a statement on just what 
the Bureau of Census can, or cannot do, in 
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regard to collecting statistics on coffee sup- 
plies on hand in the United States under: 

1. The appropriate budget item (and 
please indicate which one it is); 

2. The bill as reported from the House 
Appropriations Committee; 

3. Also, will you please give me a definite 
figure on how much it would cost to provide 
monthly statistics on the amount of coffee 
on hand in the United States, including sup- 
plies in the hands of the importers and 
roasters? 

In connection with the hearings by the 
Appropriations Subcommittee, Congressman 
Preston attempted to find out for me just 
what your plans were in this respect. Page 
684 of the printed hearings reveals that 
when he asked Mr. Grieves how you could 
handle this problem of collecting coffee sta- 
tistics, the answer was off the record. 

I should like to have, on the record— 
unless national security is inyolved—the 
true facts on this situation. I feel that I 
have been given a deliberate run-around on 
this whole matter. I feel the Census 
Bureau has been partly responsible for our 
failure to have adequate statistics last year 
on the stocks of coffee on hand, and thus 
partly responsible for the unnecessary con- 
tinuation of excessive coffee prices down to 
the time of the Federal Trade Commission 
Report. Last year, as you know, I succeeded 
in having an amendment accepted by the 
House to earmark $10,000 for this work of 
collecting and publishing monthly statistics 
on coffee supplies. 

The testimony by the Census officials be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Committee 
last year apparently gave the Senators the 
impression these reports would be made 
without specific earmarking of funds as pro- 
vided in my amendment. I know what you 
intended to inform them—that is, if you 
received the full budget request, you could 
make these studies and would prefer not to 
have the amount earmarked specifically. 
But that is not the impression they got, and 
the result was that you did not make the 
monthly reports. 

Therefore, I would like to have, by noon 
Monday, a statement on what you can, or 
cannot do, under the bill as reported to 
provide these monthly statistics, and how 
much it would require for you to provide 
them. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missourt. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1955. 
Hon. Congresswoman LEONORE SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MRS. SULLIVAN: This is in reply to 
your letter concerning the Census Bureau 
and coffee statistics dictated over the phone 
to my secretary today. 

You ask what the Census Bureau can or 
will do in regard to collecting statistics on 
coffee supplies in the United States. The 
answer in general is that the Census Bureau 
has the legal authority but lacks the appro- 
priation to conduct a monthly survey on 
coffee stocks in the hands of importers and 
roasters. Under the law if the data are gath- 
ered more often than once a year the filing of 
a return is wholly voluntary. 

The cost of compiling a monthly report on 
coffee stocks in the hands of importers and 
roasters would be approximately $25,000 to 
$30,000 per annum. The exact figure would 
depend largely on the amount of effort which 
would have to be expended in obtaining re- 
turns and in keeping the mailing list up-to- 
date. Incidentally, a quarterly survey would 
cost approximately $10,000 per annum. 

The only appropriation made to the Cen- 
sus Bureau which could be legally employed 
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to finance a coffee survey would be the item 
“salaries and expenses.“ There is currently 
no provision in this item for a coffee survey. 

You call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Grieves made a statement off the record in 
connection with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee discussion of coffee statistics. For 
your information, Mr. Grieves briefly re- 
viewed one of the rather delicate aspects of 
a voluntary reporting system which arises 
when the interest of the reporting companies 
may be adversely affected by publication of 
the results. There is a feeling in the trade 
that publication of the stock figures on occa- 
sion places the American purchasers of coffe 
at a disadvantage in dealing with tightly con- 
trolled foreign sources of supply. There- 
fore, as a practical matter, this is not alone 
a question of funds but also of the ability of 
the Census Bureau to collect sufficient re- 
turns to provide reliable est: mates. 

I can assure you, Mrs. SULLIvAN, that the 
Census Bureau has no motive other than 
that of providing the most useful public 
service with the limited funds at its disposal. 
We cannot begin to undertake all of the sur- 
veys which are urged upon us, nor could we 
for long operate if appropriations were not 
provided to carry out additional surveys. 

The Bureau will be glad to consider con- 
ducting a quarterly coffee stock reporting 
program in the coming fiscal year provided 
there is general concurrence amongst the in- 
terested agencies of the Government that 
this is a desirable project in relation to other 
projects as yet unfinanced, and as indicated 
above, provided that the continued coopera- 
tion of holders of the coffee stocks can be 
obtained, 

In closing, may I remind you that the Cen- 
sus Bureau did conduct a year-end coffee 
survey showing the change in the stock po- 
sition during the year 1954, largely because 
of your interest in the subject and without 
the assistance of any appropriation. The 
Census Bureau is always anxious to meet im- 
portant needs and I only wish it were pos- 
sible for me to assure you that circumstances 
permitted the monthly operation of this 
project in which you are so sincerely in- 
terested. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT W. BURGESS, 
Director, Bureau of the Census. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
CoMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1955. 


GREEN COFFEE INVENTORIES AND ROASTINGS: 
1954 


Inventories of green coffee held by roasters, 
importers, and dealers in the United States 
totaled 2,144,000 bags on December 31, 1954, 
a decrease of 35 percent from the 3,315,000 
bags held on December 31, 1953, according to 
an announcement made today by Robert W. 
Burgess, Director, Bureau of the Census. 
Coffee roasting during 1954 totaled 17,601,000 
bags, a decrease from amounts roasted during 
1951 (19,051,000 bags) and 1950 (18,416,000), 
the 2 most recent years for which roastings 
were measured by the Bureau of the Census. 
The low level of coffee roasting was also re- 
flected by imports of green coffee, which were 
at their lowest level since 1943. Imports 
amounted to 17,072,000 bags during 1954, a 
decrease of 19 percent from 1953 imports of 
21,017,000 bags. 

Green coffee inventories reported for the 
year-end 1954 were at the lowest level for 
any year-end period measured in surveys 
conducted by the Bureau since 1948 (Census 
data for 1952 are not available). Roastings 
during the first quarter 1954 were at a com- 
paratively high level compared with those 
for 1949 through 1951, but for the other 
three quarters of 1954 were generally lower 
than for those years. 

Of the total amount roasted during 1954, 
2,052,000 bags—or 12 percent of total roast- 
ings—were used for soluble coffee. However, 
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this amount was 32 percent of the total roast- 
ings of those firms which reported roastings 
for soluble coffee during 1954. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SURVEY 


Estimates of green coffee inventories and 
Toastings shown in this release represent 
industry totals based on reports received 
from virtually all known roasters, importers, 
and dealers of green coffee. 

Inventories of green coffee were held by 
approximately 850 firms at the end of 1954, 
of which 730 did roasting. Included are firms 
which do contract roasting for the trade and 
those who own green coffee but have it 
roasted for them under contract. Not in- 
cluded are wholesalers who purchase and sell 
roasted coffee but do no roasting and own no 
green coffee. Data on green coffee inventories 
in this report are limited to stocks which 
have cleared customs and are in the United 
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States. Stocks in foreign trade zones or 
those held for, or roasted by, the military 
services are not included. 

Data on imports shown in this release were 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census as a 
part of its foreign trade statistics program. 


TasBLe 1.—Total inventories of green coffee 
held by roasters, importers, and dealers: 
Year-end 1948-51, 1953, and 1954 


[Standard bags of 132.276 pounds each] 


TABLE 2.— Total coffee roasted (excluding roasting by military service) 
Standard bags of 132.276 pounds each] 


Annual total 


C AUR aaa a AE BE A E dia Ta 
2d quarter 


1 Roasting not available for years 1952 and 1953. 
2 Of this amount, 2, 
Not available. 
TABLE 3.—United States imports for con- 
sumption of raw or green coffee 
[Standard bags of 132.276 pounds each] 
Period 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentlewoman from 
Missouri has offered an excellent amend- 
ment. I would point out to her that this 
speculation really started back in 1949 
and 1950 when the ECA, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, bought 61 
million pounds of coffee and shipped it 
over to foreigners. That was the lever 
that was used to pry the lid off coffee 
prices, and the gouging of housewives 
followed. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Does not the gen- 
tleman agree, though, that this study 
and these statistics would be of great 
value? 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly think so. I 
support the gentlewoman’s amendment, 
I only wish that statistics regarding the 
importation of canned Polish hams and 
bacon could be included. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I urge, Mr. Chairman, that my 
amendment be adopted. If it is, who 
knows—we may again have a 5-cent cup 
of coffee. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I renew 
my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio makes a point of order against 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 


Date: Inventories 
TOC, 31, AO DR a cieeintn ote nee tn 2, 144, 000 
TTT 3, 315, 000 
CCC C) 
a E s ERS OTC eee 2, 759, 000 
e A EESE e E T 2, 936, 000 
Du, 10 o DANOLUR SEE EES 3, 355, 000 
Dees IISI eee 3, 083, 000 
1 Census data not available. 

Amount roasted 

1951 1950 | 1949 
19, 051, 000 18, 416, 000 ® 

5, 216, 000 „ 369, 000 5, 238, 000 
4, 397, 000 4, 313, 000 @) 

4, 287, 000 5,178, 4, 993, 000 
5, 151, 000 4, 556, 000 5, 925, 000 


052,000 bags of green coffee were used for soluble coffee, 


woman from Missouri on the ground that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill 
and not authorized. 

The gentlewoman from Missouri sup- 
ports her contention by citing Public 
Law 671 of the 80th Congress. The 
Chair has had opportunity to refer to 
this public law. It states that the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Census is 
authorized to “compile and publish cen- 
suses of manufacturers, mineral indus- 
tries, and other businesses.” The Chair 
is of opinion that the language of this 
section is sufficiently broad to cover the 
proposed amendment, and that the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Missouri is in order. 

The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to page 
683 of the hearings wherein the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Preston], chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, brought to the attention of the Bu- 
reau of the Census and Mr. Grieves com- 
mented on the situation. I read from 
the hearings as follows: 


The next item has to do with coffee in- 
ventories. The Congresswoman from Mis- 
souri, Mrs. SULLIVAN, has been trying to have 
coffee inventories made in this country, and 
funds were contained in the House bill last 
year for that purpose, but were knocked out 
in conference since the Senate did not ap- 
prove that item. Mrs. SULLIVAN has received 
a letter from the Department of State which 
I will insert in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks, indicating it would be 
a very desirable and helpful thing to have 
such a census made since coffee ranks first 
in value among United States imports at this 
time. 

Under the studies that you now make of 
wholesale inventories, could this study be 
included without specifically earmarking 
funds? 
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Mr. GRIEvES. We did conduct a survey of 
coffee stocks as of the end of 1954, the re- 
sults of which have been published. 

Mr. PRESTON. Will that be a continuing 
study? 

Mr, Grieves. There is no specific appropria- 
tion for it. It is not a very expensive project. 
We could do it at a reasonable frequency, 
but not every month. 

Mr. PRESTON. You could do it quarterly 
and have a fairly accurate idea of the coffee 
inventory; could you not? 

Mr. Grieves. If I may make a statement 
off the record. 

Mr. Preston. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. PRESTON. Back on the record. I am 
glad to hear you state that you can continue 
this program, because it no doubt would have 
some value to the consuming public. 


From that you will see that the chair- 
man of the committee said it would be 
well if these censuses could be had quar- 
terly and the representative from the 
Census Bureau said that under existing 
provisions they could be made quarterly, 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the in- 
ventory has been made and they can 
now make these inventories quarterly 
without any additional amount. Coffee 
prices are going down and cost of sta- 
tistics are going up. I hope that the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I have a letter from 
the Bureau of the Census in which they 
state that they do not have the funds, 
that if they made this quarterly it would 
require $10,000 a year. That is what we 
asked for last year. If they made it 
monthly it would take between $25,000 
and $30,000 a year. I have submitted a 
letter to be put in the Recorp that states 
both of those figures. 

Mr. BOW. I submit to the gentle- 
woman that before the committee they 
did testify as I have read. I am sure 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PRES- 
ton], who conducted the hearings, will 
bear me out that they did say they made 
a census in 1954 and they could make it 
quarterly on the present budget. I am 
depending on their testimony. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I called to find out 
what off-the-record statement was made. 
I asked them if they could give me the 
information that would not divulge any- 
thing that might hinder the security of 
our country. They told me that is what 
they had said, that because of the fact 
there was a delicate situation existing 
between countries they did not want to 
have any open hearings, but that they 
did not have the funds to make this 
study. They did make it once last year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
the statement that they have the funds 
to make a survey was made off the 
record? 

Mr. BOW. It is now in the record, 
that they could continue to make it 
quarterly for the same amount. 

Mr. GROSS. Where in the record? 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston] said he was glad 
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to hear that; so they could continue on 
the same basis; the quarterly basis. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. The gentleman from 
Ohio has correctly stated the facts. I 
specifically inquired about it and did 
my very best to take care of the charm- 
ing gentlewoman from Missouri in con- 
ducting these hearings and I thought 
we had done pretty well. 

Mr. GROSS. What I am reading is: 

Mr. PRESTON.. Back on the record. I am 
glad to hear you state you can continue this 
program. 


It does not say anything about on a 
quarterly or monthly or annual basis. 

Mr. BOW. In the testimony ahead 
there the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Preston] asked whether it could be done 
on a quarterly basis. 

Mr. GROSS. That is off the record. 

Mr. BOW. That is on the record. 
Then he came back on the record and 
said he was glad to hear it can be con- 
tinued on that basis. 

Mr. GROSS. We would be clearer as 
to what the Appropriations Committee 
does if it would stay on the record more 
often than it does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Preston) there 
were—ayes 35, noes 51. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mrs. SULLIVAN 
and Mr. PRESTON. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
54, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Establishment of air-navigation facilities 
(liquidation of contract authorization): For 
liquidation of obligations incurred under 
authority heretofore granted under this head 
to enter into contracts, $7 million. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to dis- 
cuss briefly one of the controversies 
raging in the field of aviation today, 
relating to the question of the superior- 
ity of one type of air navigation facility 
over another. For some time the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has been 
developing an air navigational system 
known as VOR-DME. The VOR part of 
the system refers to directions; DME is 
a distance-measuring device. With both, 
the position of an aircraft in terms of 
direction and distance from a particular 
object can be determined. 

During the last few years the military 
has been developing an air navigational 
equipment which it has called TACAN, 
which it claims is superior to VOR—-DME. 
I don’t know whether it is. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t know whether any- 
body knows whether it is superior, even 
the socalled experts in the field. I 
think for our purposes, however, it is 
unimportant because even in the event 
it is found to be superior equipment to 
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DME, it will not be available for a min- 
imum of 5 years and, therefore, cannot 
take care of present flying. needs. DME 
is usable at the present time and DME 
will make flying safer. 

For the last few years we have been 
appropriating money for the installation 
of DME ground facilities and there is an 
appropriation in this bill for that pur- 
pose. Unfortunately, however, there 
seems to be no disposition on the part of 
the airlines to install the corresponding 
DME equipment into their planes so 
that the DME ground installations are of 
no value whatsoever. Of all the thou- 
sands of aircraft in our country, only 
about 250 have installed DME instru- 
ments. It makes no sense to me that 
we should appropriate funds to put the 
finest air navigation equipment on our 
airports in order to make aviation safer 
when the airlines refuse to purchase the 
instruments needed to take advantage 
of the ground installations. Some say 
it is because of the pending issue which 
would require the airlines to pay a user 
fee for facilities installed by the Federal 
Government. Others say it is because 
of the cost of installation of DME air- 
craft equipment, which I am told is about 
$6,000 per instrument at the present time. 
Others say it is because TACAN is a bet- 
ter system than the VOR—-DME system. 
It seems to me that none of these reasons 
is valid when the question of air safety 
is involved. 

Experts to whom I have spoken, how- 
ever, assured me that DME will promote 
safety. With DME the pilot will know 
his exact position at all times instead 
of occasionally, as is now the case. Col- 
lisions with mountain tops which still 
occur due to unknown positions will be 
a thing of the past. DME will increase 
efficiency in air navigation, as better 
navigational control of aircraft is the 
natural result of continuous position and 
speed information. 

Those of us who come from metro- 
politan areas know that the air space 
over our airports is shrinking quickly 
as more and more flights are added to 
regular schedules. I am told that Mid- 
way Airport in the city of Chicago dis- 
patches a plane or lands one every 40 
seconds. Present equipment requires 
that there be a distance of 30 miles 
clearance on every level for each plane 
flying. With DME equipment this dis- 
tance could be shortened to about 5 or 
6 miles so that instead of being spaced 
every 30 miles, planes could be spaced 
in shorter clearance distances. More 
aircraft could be utilized under these 
operating conditions. 

I do not know how the airline com- 
panies can be compelled to install DME 
equipment. I would have liked to be 
able to offer an amendment to this ap- 
propriation bill which would have re- 
quired them to install DME equipment 
in their planes, because I consider it so 
necessary for more efficient and safer 
operation. This is an appropriation bill, 
however, and such legislation would be 
out of order. 

The military believes that TACAN is 
better. The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration is of the opinion that DME is 
better. TACAN will not be available for 
4 or 5 years. DME is available now. I 
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think some way has to be found now to 
require the airline carriers to install 
DME equipment, and I would urge the 
CAA to do so as quickly as possible. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I would call attention 
to page 314 of the hearings, where Colo- 
nel Taylor was discussing these two 
Rho-Theta systems of distances and po- 
sitions. He said that by the first of next 
year they should have dependable find- 
ings on TACAN, and that by that time we 
will know exactly where we are. We 
should know by that time what they will 
require by way of safety legislation. 
That would be an authorization, how- 
ever, from the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates] has 
expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan] that the colonel’s 
information differs from that which was 
furnished to me by the various officials 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. They 
have told me that TACAN will not be 
operational for another 3 or 4 years and 
cannot be placed in production for an- 
other 3 or 4 years. We do have DME at 
the present time, and DME will make 
flying safer. We need it now. 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. His testimony, however, 
was that they may find that TACAN is 
completely unusable. His statement 
was: 

We may run into something that will pre- 
clude its adoption. 


Mr. YATES. That is right. 

Mr. HORAN. He meant thereby that 
TACAN may be completely out if their 
findings so indicate. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for that statement. 

It seems to me that some way has to 
be found to require the carriers to in- 
stall DME to make flying safer at the 
present time. It does not make sense to 
me that we should appropriate money 
for DME ground equipment without hav- 
ing the carriers purchase the equipment 

for their aircraft which will permit it to 
be used. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, the 
President’s veto of the postal pay-raise 
bill is most regrettable and unwise. But 
the matter goes deeper than that. The 
issue is no longer the postal pay bill. 
The more important issue now, as I see 
it, is whether or not Congress is going 
to abdicate its right to legislate. 
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It took several months of patient, hard 
work by congressional committees and 
by both Chambers of Congress to agree 
and approve the measure which was for- 
warded to the White House. The Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955, 
S. 1, as the measure is known, was passed 
in the Senate on March 25 by a vote of 
72 to 21. On April 20 it was passed by 
this House by a vote of 324 to 85, with 
some amendments. Both Houses met in 
conference and agreed on a compromise 
bill, which was subsequently approved by 
this House on May 9 by a vote of 328 to 
66, and in the Senate on May 11 by a 
vote of 66 to 11. Thus was manifested 
the will of Congress and the people whom 
we represent here. 

Now comes the President and with one 
stroke of his pen undoes the work of 
Congress throughout all these months. 
Furthermore, this is not the first time 
he has set Congress back on this issue. 
He did the same thing last August when 
he vetoed a 5-percent pay raise, and as 
a result of that veto postal workers and 
Federal employees are still without a 
raise. It may well be that the Presi- 
dent’s action has again killed their 
chances for a raise for another year. 

If we, as Members of Congress, are 
willing to abdicate to this kind of “coop- 
eration” from the executive branch, 
which evidently has a callous disregard 
for the welfare of the postal workers, 
then we must be prepared to surrender 
our right and duty to legislate. Under 
these circumstances, we can no longer 
act as free men and free women in this 
august body. We will be reduced to a 
status of being mere puppets of the 
White House. This is not a democratic 
process. This is not the way of a de- 
mocracy; it is the way of a dictatorship, 
where those sitting in Parliament are 
told how and what to legislate. 

I, for one, am not prepared to sur- 
render my right to legislate. That was 
not the purpose for which I was elected 
by the people of my district; hence, I 
will not be dictated to. I voted for the 
compromise pay raise bill in all good 
conscience, and I am sticking by that 
vote. I ask all of you legislators, who 
voted for the compromise bill, to follow 
the dictates of your own conscience and 
to do likewise. 

If we have faith in ourselves and re- 
spect for our own judgment, then we 
cannot and must not fall back now. 
Otherwise, how can we face the people 
next election day? We must keep up 
the fight to preserve our right to legis- 
late, even if we lose the battle today. 
Should we fail to obtain the necessary 
two-thirds vote to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto, then we should go back and 
pass the same compromise measure—or 
change it, if we will. The point I am 
trying to make is that Congress must 
vote out its own bill, over and over again 
if necessary, until the will of the ma- 
jority is recognized by the President. 
The will of the people is much more 
important than the desires of a single 
individual, even if he is the Postmaster 
General of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the difference in the 
bill recommended by the President for 
a 7.6-percent increase and the 8.6-per- 
cent increase in the measure approved 
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by both Houses of Congress is said to be 
“an amount equal to the cost of a bottle 
of milk” per week for each postal worker. 
The total amount for all 500,000 em- 
ployees in the postal service for the 
entire year is approximately $13 million, 
and yet the President in his veto mes- 
sage claims that “the enactment of such 
legislation will substantially increase 
the postal deficit.” 

By way of comparison, let me point 
out the following very interesting facts: 
If a 7.6-percent pay increase had been 
offered and adopted last year, when the 
5-percent bill was vetoed, each postal 
employee would be about $300 richer to- 
day. Thus, figuring on the basis of the 
bill now favored by the administration, 
each postal worker has already sustained 
a loss of $300. If you multiply this sum 
by the number of postal workers, that is, 
500,000, it comes to a total of $150 mil- 
lion. This total is $137 million more 
than the difference between the 7.6 and 
8.6 bill approved by Congress. So, actu- 
ally, the President’s claim that the bill 
will substantially increase the postal defi- 
cit or that it is excessive, is not borne 
out by the facts. 

I say to you in all earnestness that 
we have a moral obligation to the 500,000 
hard-working, loyal, and devoted Amer- 
icans who serve us 24 hours a day in 
all kinds of weather, under all sorts of 
difficulties and circumstances. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize that 
not only is there a danger that we might 
surrender our right to legislate, but the 
situation appears to be even worse. 
Should the Senate sustain the Presi- 
dent’s veto, then we in the House will 
not even have the chance to vote on 
the President’s unjustifiable action, We, 
as the representatives of the people, will 
not have had the opportunity to express 
the will of the people or to voice our 
opinion. This is a most humiliating 
situation in which the President has 
placed Congress. 

I plead with Members on both sides 
of the aisle to stick by your convictions. 
If you do, this would be one battle that 
General Eisenhower or General Summer- 
field could not win. This is a battle 
the Congress must win if it is to pre- 
serve its constitutional right to legislate, 

Mr, HALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise under some sense 
of obligation to the Committee of the 
Whole on this question of VOR/DME 
and TACAN. It is a highly technical 
and complicated subject. The reason 
I rise is that insofar as I can tell, look- 
ing over the Chamber, I am the only 
member present of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce which held very lengthy 
hearings on that subject. Our commit- 
tee went to Atlantic City and visited the 
naval air station there and inspected 
the facilities. We also listened to testi- 
mony of experts, both civilian and mili- 
tary, for several days here in Washing- 
ton. The statements made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES] are in 
substance accurate with the qualification 
that the testimony, as I recall it, is that 
it will be at least 2 years before TACAN 
could be ready. There are possible bugs 
in it, to use a colloquial expression, but 
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it is a very promising system. Our 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has issued a factual report 
and made specific recommendations. If 
I had realized that this was coming up 
in debate at this time I would have 
armed myself with the committee recom- 
mendations and read them to the Mem- 
bers. The committee’s factual report is 
a very good job done by the committee’s 
professional staff. Substituting TACAN 
for the VOR-DME or visual omnirange 
system could not be done at the present 
time. I think that is about the gist of 
the situation. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. It does pose a very dif- 
ficult question so far as the changeover 
is concerned. We find TACAN better 
than VOR-DME, but then we will have 
a big job of changing over because they 
will not both work in the same air 
channel. 

Mr. HALE. May I say to the gentle- 
man it is a terribly difficult question, but 
everybody agrees there should be a com- 
mon system and a common system means 
common to civilian and military flying 
and civilian flying includes not merely 
the commercial airlines but the private 
and corporate flights. As far as I am 
concerned, I am satisfied that the 
TACAN system is more accurate, is more 
promising, and its military uses are more 
advantageous. It is more readily sited. 
You can put it on a carrier. That is 
about all I want to say on the subject, 
but I should like to refer the Members 
to the report of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce which goes 
into the whole matter very thoroughly, 
and to the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] has 
expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Coast AND GEODETIC Survey 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the act of 
August 6, 1947 (33 U. S. C. 883a-883i), in- 
cluding purchase of not to exceed 3 pas- 
senger motor vehicles for replacement only; 
uniforms or allowances therefor, as author- 
ized by the act of September 1, 1954 (68 
Stat. 1114); lease of sites and the erection of 
temporary buildings for tide, magnetic or 
seismological observations; hire of aircraft; 
operation, maintenance, and repair of an 
airplane; extra compensation at not to exceed 
$15 per month to each member of the crew 
of a vessel when assigned duties as recorder 
or instrument observer, and at not to exceed 
$1 per day for each station to employees of 
other Federal agencies while making oceano- 
graphic observations or tending seismo- 
graphs; pay, allowances, gratuities, transpor- 
tation of dependents and household effects, 
and payment of funeral expenses, as author- 
ized by law, for not to exceed 185 commis- 
sioned officers on the active list; payments 
under the Uniform Services Contingency 
Option Act of 1953; and pay of commissioned 
officers retired in accordance with law; 
$10,200,000: Provided, That during the cur- 
rent fiscal year this appropriation shall be 
reimbursed for press costs and costs of paper 
for charts published by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey and furnished for the official 
use of the military departments of the De- 
partment of Defense. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. I 
want to ask a question or two of the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Did the subcommittee make any in- 
quiries of the CAA of any intention to 
sell the communication centers that ex- 
ist, that are owned by the Government 
and under the jurisdiction of that 
agency, located at the various airports, 
and which are there for the purpose of 
safety and efficiency and other impor- 
tant reasons, located at the various air- 
ports and other places? 

Mr. PRESTON. We made no inquiry 
about it and there was no evidence of 
any such plan on foot. I understand 
there was some appearance in the press 
indicating that such a plan was on foot, 
but that was after the hearings. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And then, after 
they were sold, buy back the services. 
The gentleman has heard about that. 

Mr. PRESTON. I have heard about 
that, but I am sure the gentleman can 
rely on our committee not approving of 
any such action as that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I suggest to 
the gentleman that he have some of his 
staff look into this matter, because I 
think you will find there is something 
to it. 

Mr. PRESTON. We will be happy to 
do so. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Repair of reserve fleet vessels (liquidation 
of contract authorization): For the payment 
of obligations incurred pursuant to authority 
granted under the “Emergency Ship Repair 
Act of 1954,” $6,000,000: Provided, That ad- 
vances may be made from this appropriation 
to “Salaries and expenses, maritime activi- 
ties,” for administrative expenses (not to ex- 
ceed $150,000) , and for reserve fleet expenses 
(in such amounts as may be required), and 
such advances shall be in addition to 
amounts otherwise made available for such 
expenses. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. My pur- 
pose is to compliment the subcommittee 
on putting back into the bill $660,000, 
which will enable the four State mari- 
time schools to continue in existence 
during the next fiscal year. 

We in Congress are well acquainted 
with the valuable contributions made by 
those schools to our merchant marine 
and also to our national defense. 

I particularly compliment the subcom- 
mittee because that estimate was elimi- 
nated from the budget, and the subcom- 
mittee put the sum of $660,000 back into 
the bill. I was very much concerned 
when I read the hearings to note that 
Secretary Weeks, who comes from Mas- 
sachusetts, in reply to a question asked 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Preston], supported the budget recom- 
mendation of eliminating the appropria- 
tion, as a result of which these four State 
academies would have to be discontinued 
and not be able to render the excellent 
services they have been rendering for so 
many years. 

Secretary Weeks, who comes from 
Massachusetts, testified that one or two 
of them were not very good: 

Massachusetts, where I come from, is not 


one of the best. The Massachusetts school 
does not come up to the best. 
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The views of Secretary Weeks do not, 
in my opinion, reflect the sentiments of 
any person in Massachusetts; certainly 
they do not reflect the view of the sub- 
committee, because the subcommittee 
did not think much of his testimony in 
this respect; they put the $660,000 back 
into the bill. 

I like Secretary Weeks, personally, but 
as Secretary of Commerce he probably 
is not familiar with the Massachusetts 
school, and he probably does not even 
know where it is located. In any event, 
the Secretary by his testimony has made 
eI the laughingstock of Massachu- 
setts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Inter-American highway: For necessary 
expenses of continuing the survey and con- 
struction of the Inter-American Highway, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of December 26, 1941 (55 Stat. 860), as 
amended by section 6 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 158), $8 mil- 
lion, to remain available until expended. 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the committee for information. 

Some years ago the United States un- 
dertook the building of the Central 
American Highway. The United States 
was to pay two-thirds of the cost and 
the countries through which it passed 
one-third the cost. 

We have expended $50 million on the 
Central American Highway to date. It 
is now proposed that we spend an addi- 
tional $75 million to complete that high- 
way within a period of 3 years. We have 
never heretofore spent more than $6 
million in any one year on the Inter- 
American highway. It is now proposed 
that we step up spending on this high- 
way during the next 3 years to $25 mil- 
lion a year. 

We were informed in the Public Works 
Committee when we were asked to au- 
thorize $75 million of spending on this 
road during the next 3 years that this 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee was desirous of having the 
Public Works Committee authorize a $75 
million expenditure to be made on this 
road in the next 3 years instead of $15 
million or $20 million. I want to find 
out if the subcommittee or the full Ap- 
propriations Committee wished this au- 
thorization to be made and asked it be 
made? 

Mr. PRESTON. It was the position 
of the subcommittee that we prefer the 
6-year program and we turned down the 
request for $75 million. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. In other 
words, the committee prefers that this 
road program be carried out over a 6- 
year period rather than in a 3-year 
period? 

Mr. PRESTON. That is the position 
of the committee. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Is it the 
opinion of the committee that we could 
not expand this program from $6 million 
a year to $25 million a year and do the 
job efficiently and effectively? 

Mr. PRESTON. The testimony pre- 
sented by the Bureau of Public Roads 
was to the effect that to do it on a 3-year 
basis, a crash program, would entail a 
premium of $12 million on the basis of 
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$25 million a year, that it would cost 
about $4 million more for each year. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. I would like to say to the 
gentleman as a member of the commit- 
tee that the reason we did not appro- 
priate the full amount, as far as I am 
concerned, was because there was no 
authorization for making an appropria- 
tion of that size. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Does the 
gentleman from Ohio believe it would 
be more efficient and effective to do this 
work in 3 years rather than 6? 

Mr. BOW. I would say to the gentle- 
man that I believe the construction of 
the Inter-American Highway is a very 
worthwhile project and should be com- 
pleted at the earliest possible date. But 
the thing that disturbs me in the sugges- 
tion of the $75 million appropriation is 
that we understand it will cost about $11 
million more to complete it in 3 years 
than it would to take the whole 6 years. 
Whether or not an investment of the 
additional $11 million would pay off in 
goodwill on the completion of the road 
I do not know and I am not ready to 
state at this time, but we were faced 
with that situation. Even though we 
had an authorization, the testimony be- 
fore our committee was that it would 
cost us about $11 million more to do a 
crash job to complete it than if we took 
the full 6 years. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. It is my 
understanding at the present time that 
under existing law our Government may 
spend one-third of the money entirely 
and completely without any contribu- 
tion by the six Central American Re- 
publics. On the other two-thirds of the 
cost they put up one-third and we two- 
thirds of the cost. 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I want to say that the 
subcommittee is not against the comple- 
tion of this highway. The discussion 
resolves itself around the length of time 
for its completion. We were confronted 
with the fact that there was no basic 
authorization to speed up and accelerate 
the program. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I am in 
favor of completing this road. I wonder, 
however, if it is wise to crash this job 
through in 3 years. I voted against the 
authorization for the $75 million for 
a 3 year job. I was the only member of 
the committee to so vote. 

Mr. HORAN. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations is still looking into the mat- 
ter and trying to make up its own mind 
as to which is the wisest course to pursue. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The House 
will have to decide within a few days 
whether or not it is going to favor a bill 
creating a $75 million authorization for 
the 3-year period, since such a bill has 
been favorably reported out of the Public 
Works Committee. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? A 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. ROONEY. I wish to assure the 
gentleman from Washington that inso- 
far as I am concerned, just because of 
the fact that somebody goes traveling 
outside the confines of the United States 
and makes certain promises with great 
attendant publicity, I am not going to 
fulfill such not fully considered promises 
at a premium and unnecessary added 
cost of 11 or 12 million dollars of the 
American taxpayers’ money. 

Mr.MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. This highway so-called 
has been a long cherished ambition of 
the United States ever since the days of 
Blaine. There are many people who be- 
lieve that right now it would result in a 
tremendous improvement in good feeling 
between the 2 continents if this highway 
were completed as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. I think the committee should give 
full consideration to that because it 
might well be money well spent. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I thank 
the gentlemen for their information. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the 
gentleman from New York, who has 
made some reference to people traveling 
around through Central America and 
making promises for the completion of 
the inter-American highway, that the 
gentleman from New York has for some 
years been voting for the completion of 
a road in Central America that somebody 
did not even go down there to look at, 
but wrote a letter. Somebody promised 
in that letter to build a road. In this 
case at least we have someone who went 
out to look and see and to observe the 
advantages of the highway. In the other 
case the gentleman has been voting for, 
it was simply on a letter written to the 
head of a State saying, We will build a 
road for you.” 

Mr. ROONEY. Is the gentleman re- 
ferring to the road which was the brain 
child of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and for which the gentleman 
from Ohio voted to appropriate funds 
along about the 14th of April just past? 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. ROONEY. Known as the Rama 
Road? 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. I voted 
for it because I believe in it as I do the 
Inter-American Highway. I believe that 
the spending of money in this hemi- 
sphere will do us much more good than 
many of the millions and billions of dol- 
lars that we have spent around the world 
and in other places. If we were met with 
the situation of a shooting war and we 
became involved in a submarine war on 
both coasts of Central America, the com- 
pletion of that highway might well be 
worth $11 million or $11 billion to the 
defense of the hemisphere. I believe, 
too, in the development of friends to the 
south, that that is a necessary thing, and 
that it should be done as promptly as 
possible. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to observe that it is amazing 
how viewpoints can change. I have sat 
on this Appropriations Committee all 
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these years and have advocated the 
building of and appropriations for the 
Inter-American Highway when most of 
those on the other side of the aisle re- 
fused to appropriate a dollar for it. 
They were always the great objectors to 
it. I remember the distinguished Mem- 
ber of the other body, a gentleman from 
the State of Michigan, who sat in our 
conference each year, the conference on 
the State, Justice, and Commerce appro- 
priation bill. It really is amazing how 
liberal you can now get with the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, how it is that the 
gentleman has now changed his view- 
point? Can the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that I most cer- 
tainly have not changed my viewpoint. 
He evidently does not get the point I am 
making. 

Mr. MARTIN. Then we are in agree- 
ment on this project. 

Mr. ROONEY. I want it finished as 
fast as possible when it is properly au- 
thorized by the legislative committee but 
not at a premium to the taxpayers of $12 
million out of $75 million requested to be 
appropriated. I think we know as much 
about this as our celebrated traveler. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the Weather Bureau, including 
maintenance and operation of aircraft; pur- 
chase of five passenger motor vehicles for 
replacement only; not to exceed $25,000 for 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); and 
not to exceed $10,000 for maintenance of a 
printing office in the city of Washington, as 
authorized by law; $27,650,000: Provided, 
That during the current fiscal year, the max- 
imum amount authorized under section 3 
(a) of the act of June 2, 1948 (15 U. S. C. 
327), for extra compensation to employees of 
other Government agencies for taking and 
transmitting meteorological observations, 
shall be $5 per day; and the maximum base 
rate of pay authorized under section 3 (b) 
of said act, for employees conducting mete- 
orological investigations in the Arctic region, 
shall be $6,000 per annum, except that not 
more than five of such employees at any one 
time may receive a base rate of $8,500 per 
annum, and such employees may be ap- 
pointed without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1949. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Focarry: On 
page 22, line 11, strike out “$27,650,000” and 
insert “$29,900,000.” 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
instructed by the subcommittee to ac- 
cept the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend and revise my remarks, 
and I also ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may be allowed to extend 
their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr-FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I had 
intended to propose an amendment to 
this bill which would increase the funds 
allotted to the Weather Bureau by 
$3,850,000. However, after full consul- 
tation with the committee, and with that 
body’s agreement to unanimously accept 
a revised figure, I am submitting an 
amendment which will add $2,250,000 to 
the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
I am introducing will increase by 
$2,250,000 the total appropriations al- 
lotted to the Weather Bureau. This 
critically needed sum would he especially 
earmarked for the immediate establish- 
ment of an improved emergency hurri- 
cane and severe storm warning system 
within the Weather Bureau. 

Many of you may be surprised to learn 
that the eight hurricanes of 1954 to- 
gether caused about $1 billion of prop- 
erty damage—yes, $1,000 million of 
property damage—and in addition, the 
loss of about 850 lives. 

In fact, a single storm, hurricane 
Carol, on August 31, 1954, caused prop- 
erty damage amounting to about $500 
million. With each hurricane my own 
State of Rhode Island suffers new and 
staggering losses which affect the lives 
of thousands of its citizens and the en- 
tire economy of the State. The same is 
true of the entire New England region. 
The New England and New York Inter- 
agency Committee has estimated total 
damage in the seven State region as 
running into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the three major 1954 storms. 
The damage in Rhode Island alone has 
been estimated at close to $200 million. 
As an indication of the very severe prop- 
erty damage experienced, I would like to 
point out that hurricane losses in 1954 
for just the State of Rhode Island 
amounted to 7.4 percent of the State’s 
total personal income. In addition to 
property damage, consideration must 
also be given to the hundreds of fatali- 
ties from the storm in 1938 as well as 
the loss of 19 lives in the 1954 hurri- 
cane. It was only for the fact that the 
storm last year happened to hit at mid- 
day that even more casualties did not 
result. 

We in Rhode Island and New England 
now know—beyond the shadow of a 
doubt—that we are in the hurricane 
zone. The pattern over the past few 
years has definitely established that fact. 
We also know that we must have earlier 
danger warnings in order to reduce the 
horrible loss of life and property in fu- 
ture hurricanes. The Rhode Island De- 
velopment Council in October of 1954, 
published an interim report of its hurri- 
cane rehabilitation study in which it 
said: 

The time of day a hurricane strikes is un- 
predictable, but the amount of warning 
Rhode Islanders get of a hurricane’s approach 
is something which can be controlled. 


I should like to add emphasis to that 
statement by having it read: “Warning 
of a hurricane's approach is something 
which should be controlled.” 
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Today, after more than 70 years of 
systematic weather observations, the 
general effects of hurricanes on wind 
velocity and tide are known. Hurricanes 
can be traced from their point of origin 
and warnings given to those endangered. 
But to do this the Weather Bureau must 
have sufficient manpower and suitable 
facilities. 

The Weather Bureau now definitely 
does not have the staff or facilities to 
provide modern or reasonably adequate 
hurricane warning service along the en- 
tire coastline from Maine to Texas—not 
to mention the sparse facilities now 
available to warn the public promptly 
about other severe storms like blizzards, 
cold waves, and tornadoes. 

The committee bill as presented is fine 
as far as it goes—but it hardly begins to 
meet the problem. For example, the bill 
does not provide for even a single addi- 
tional storm forecaster, nor for even a 
single additional research meteorologist, 
nor for even a single additional weather 
chartman or weather communicator. 
Besides there is not one new station to 
be established along the coast in this bill. 
Finally, there is not a single part-time 
station that will be made into a full-time 
station under the present allotment. 

Additional observational equipment to 
replace obsolete types of existing equip- 
ment over the United States obviously 
is long overdue. What the people who 
have suffered from hurricanes want most 
of all, however, is the additional pro- 
tection that comes from improved fore- 
casts and quicker warnings. All weath- 
ermen agree that these requested im- 
provements in 1955 and 1956 can come 
only if staff and facilities are provided 
to deal with the many deficiencies which 
are known to exist. 

I believe you will all agree that these 
improved night and day warning services 
cannot be realized without increase in 
their present professional staff. During 
the past 8 years, the Weather Bureau 
has had to operate with a smaller num- 
ber of employees each succeeding year 
until they now have about 1,000 fewer 
weathermen than they had in 1949. 
Nevertheless, aviation and general 
weather services requirements have in- 
creased to the highest levels ever re- 
corded. My amendment will provide for 
the addition of about 300 more profes- 
sional meteorologists. 

As pointed out in the New York Times 
editorial of May 9, 1955: 

The public has a right to expect an imme- 
diate and substantial increase in the Weather 
Bureau’s facilities and personnel. 


There are millions of people along the 
coast who also would agree with the New 
York Times editorial that it is “shocking 
and nothing of the sort is included in 
the estimate for the next fiscal year.” 
Accordingly I urge all to support my 
amendment which would call for an in- 
crease of $3,850,000 in the Weather Bu- 
reau's appropriations for the coming fis- 
cal year. This, it seems to me, is a small 
price—in fact, less than 1 percent of the 
total property damage that occurs every 
year from storms in the United States— 
and I think it is a small insurance price, 
indeed, for the added protection to 
property, not only along the coast of the 
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Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico but, in 
fact, for the entire United States, 

The following is an analysis of the 
increased activity which passage of the 
amendment which I originally intended 
to introduce would have permitted the 
Weather Bureau. Iam advised that the 
reduced figure which I have submitted 
will be sufficient for the Bureau to pro- 
vide for most of these improvements to 
be put into effect. I am convinced that 
passage of this amendment will result 
in a much improved hurricane warning 
system and better storm forecasting 
throughout the country. 

First. To provide staff sufficient to keep 
Weather Bureau offices open 24 hours a 
day in 10 coastal cities from Maine to 
Texas where existing Weather Bureau 
offices are now open only part time, and 
at other points in the United States. 
Stations involved follow: Apalachicola, 
Fla.; Athens, Ga.; Avoca, Pa.: Bishop, 
Calif.; Block Island, R. I.; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Bristol, Tenn.; Columbus, Ga.; 
Concord, N. H.; Del Rio, Tex.; Dubuque, 
Iowa; Eugene, Oreg.; Flagstaff, Ariz.; 
Florence, S. C.; Grand Island, Nebr.; 
Grand Junction, Colo.; Green Bay, Wis.; 
Havre, Mont.; Key West, Fla.; La Crosse, 
Wis.; Lewiston, Idaho; Lynchburg, Va.; 
Marquette, Mich.; Meridian, Miss.; Mil- 
ford, Mass.; Muskegon, Mich.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Norfolk, Va.; Peoria, III.; 
Prescott, Ariz.; Roseburg, Oreg.; Roswell, 
N. Mex.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sheridan, 
Wyo.; Spartanburg, S. C.; Texarkana, 
Ark.; Valentine, Nebr.; Victoria, Tex.; 
Williamsport, Pa.; and Williston, N. Dak. 

Second. To provide technically trained 
staff sufficient to reopen Weather Bureau 
offices in 5 coastal cities from Maine to 
Texas where formerly existing Weather 
Bureau offices have been closed, and at 
additional points in the United States. 
Stations to be reopened are: Albany, Ga.; 
Butte, Mont.; Eastport, Maine; Ellens- 
burg, Wash.; Elkins, W. Va.; Erie, Pa.; 
Melbourne, Fla.; Raton, N. Mex.; Rock 
Springs, Wyo.; Santa Catalina, Calif.; 
Terre Haute, Ind.; and Valdosta, Ga. 

In addition to the stations to be re- 
opened, new Weather Bureau offices are 
required at the following strategic loca- 
tions: Alexandria, La.; Donner Summit, 
Calif.; Flint, Mich.; Johnstown, Pa.; 
Lancaster, Pa.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
Pierre, S. Dak.; Ocean City, Md.; Rock- 
ford, III.; Saginaw, Mich.; Waterloo, 
Iowa; Wheeling, W. Va.; and Worcester, 
Mass. 

Third. To operate special teletype- 
writer, facsimile, telephone, and radio 
networks for the prompt relay of me- 
teorological information used in fore- 
casting hurricanes and major storms, 
and used for instantaneous distribution 
of hurricane warnings and alerts to all 
areas and citizens concerned. 

Fourth. To provide staff and observ- 
ing equipment to obtain additional raw- 
insonde observations at 6-hourly inter- 
vals instead of 12-hourly intervals dur- 
ing periods of hurricane or other severe 
storm threat. 

Fifth. To provide additional weather 
observations during storm periods from 
merchant ships traversing the western 
Atlantic Ocean, Caribbean Sea and Gulf 
of Mexico. 
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Sixth. To provide additional forecast- 
ers, additional meteorological chartmen, 
and additional communicators to pro- 
vide around-the-clock hurricane fore- 
casting watches at each of the following 
six hurricane forecast centers: Boston, 
New York, Washington, Miami, New Or- 
leans, and San Juan. 

Seventh. To establish an improved 
high water warning service in order to 
inform coastal areas of approaching 
high storm tides, damaging waves, and 
other coastal inundations from abnoral 
water levels and floods associated with 
hurricanes and heavy coastal rainstorms. 

Eighth. To provide meteorological 
staff and facilities for emergency hurri- 
cane warning centers and for mobile 
storm warning squads to supplement the 
local Weather Bureau staffs during the 
intense activity accompanying the ap- 
proach and passage of hurricanes and 
major storms; and afterwards to survey 
and review (a) the quantity and quality 
of hurricane reports, alerts, and fore- 
casts, (b) the times, places, and amounts 
of hurricane information distributed by 
all news media, (c) the protective action 
taken by all concerned, (d) and the types 
and amounts of hurricane damage in- 
curred. 

Ninth. To obtain weather reports of 
upper-air conditions in the path of ap- 
proaching hurricanes similar to the in- 
formation obtained at the ocean vessel 
ship station formerly located half way 
between New York and Bermuda. This 
will be accomplished as a result of a 
cooperative project with the Coast Guard 
and will be more economical than a fixed 
station. 

Tenth. To carry out a cooperative pri- 
vate and governmental public informa- 
tion program involving important as- 
pects of hurricane alerts, hurricane 
warnings, the changing characteristics 
of moving hurricanes, and the precau- 
tions that should be taken by citizens in 
the forecast path of future hurricanes 
to save lives and property. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to include 
in my remarks a press release of a speech 
delivered by the senior Senator from my 
State of Rhode Island, the Honorable 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN; two news 
stories from the New York Times for 
September 27, 28, and 29, 1954, dealing 
with the Weather Bureau; a release from 
the Weather Bureau entitled “Statement 
of Future Requirements of the Weather 
Bureau”; a paper written by Norman R. 
Hagen, of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, regarding losses from the 1954 
hurricanes; an editorial from the New 
York Times for May 9, 1955, on hurri- 
cane warning; and an analysis of the 
appropriations history of the Weather 
Bureau from 1951 to 1956: 

A LEGISLATOR Views THE STORM TIDE PROBLEM 
(Address of United States Senator THEODORE 

Francis GREEN on the occasion of the 

symposium on meteorologically induced 

changes in water level. Thirty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the American Geophysical 

Union, in Washington, D. C., on May 4, 

1955) 

Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege for me to 
Have the opportunity to address this illus- 
trious group of scientists and to present my 
views as a legislator as to the storm-tide 
problem. This is particularly so since it 
concerns the citizens of my home State of 
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Rhode Island who have been visited by four 
disastrous hurricanes in the past few years. 

After the 1938 hurricane which caused 
many deaths and millions of dollars of dam- 
age, not only in Rhode Island, but along the 
entire Atlantic coast, I received many letters 
about it from my constituents and others. 
Practically all of these were adversely critical 
of the Weather Bureau’s activities during 
that emergency. Some of these communica- 
tions were from persons deeply concerned 
over what they believed was the inactivity 
of the Weather Bureau in giving sufficient 
warning of the approaching storm. So, act- 
ing in their behalf I had considerable cor- 
respondence with that agency and became 
deeply interested in the administration of 
that Bureau, and have watched carefully 
the appropriations of funds for its operation. 

In August and September of 1954 the hur- 
ricanes Carol and Edna visited us with even 
more disastrous results, and a little later a 
visit from Hazel also was expected. At these 
times I again received a flood of similar 
critical letters and the press of my State 
published critical editorials regarding the 
Weather Bureau. As a matter of fact news 
stories in papers in some of the larger cities 
of other States were also critical of it. As 
a Member of the United States Senate I 
recognized the significance of these letters 
from constituents and the editorial opinions 
of the press. As a resident of Rhode Island 
and one who on personal inspection tours 
viewed the damage done by the hurricanes in 
practically every city and town in my State, 
I concluded that some explanations were 
in order from the Federal agencies involved. 

Therefore, I communicated with officials of 
the Weather Bureau and obtained reports 
on these matters, some of which were satis- 
factory, and others of which were disap- 
pointing. I also obtained reports from other 
Government agencies, such as the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Navy and the Coast 
Guard. As a result I became firmly con- 
vinced that there was no proper coordination 
of the various agencies inyolved in weather 
reporting activities. 

However, I learned that the Navy, contem- 
plating the visit of Hurricane Carol, took ap- 
propriate steps at the great naval establish- 
ments in my State to protect lives and Gov- 
ernment property. Further than that, when 
the hurricane struck the naval establish- 
ments there, the officers and men did an ex- 
cellent job not only during but also after 
the storm. The Navy, especially the Seabees 
stationed at Davisville, provided essential 
assistance to civilians in neighboring towns 
by lending heavy equipment, such as gen- 
erators, to those who were left without elec- 
trical power. In fact, the Navy worked 
closely with the State civil defense admin- 
istration during the whole disaster period, 
and as a result of this cooperation, many 
cities and towns recovered more quickly 
from this disaster. We are thankful that the 
loss of life suffered was not so great as that 
which occurred in the 1938 hurricane. 

As a result of my correspondence with 
the Weather Bureau, I learned that the aver- 
age citizen does not understand the Weather 
Bureau advisories and bulletins in the sense 
the Bureau intends they should be under- 
stood. To add to this handicap, during the 
hours just prior to the visit of Hurricane 
Carol, most of the advisories and bulletins 
were issued from the Weather Bureau at 
Boston and not from the station in Rhode 
Island. I am convinced that there were not 
sufficient employees manning the Rhode 
Island station during that emergency. This 
conviction is borne out by the fact that dur- 
ing the visit of the next hurricane, Edna, a 
full staff of employees was on duty at the 
Rhode Island Weather Station and a con- 
tinual stream of advisories and bulletins 
came over every radio station in the State. 
This was in definite contrast to the meager 
information given out during the visit of 
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Hurricane Carol. It seems to me that during 
emergencies of this kind, some authority 
should be given to the person in charge of 
a weather station, such as that in Rhode Is- 
land, to allow additional personnel to be 
called to duty, and additional personnel to 
be hired for the duration of the emergency. 
This would insure adequate reporting to the 
press, radio, civil defense, and other State 
agencies which are deeply concerned and 
spread the news to the public. 

I believe the public should be constantly 
advised when a storm of this kind is fore- 
cast but realize that even if all the people 
were well aware of the advent of such a 
storm, there would be some criticism, especi- 
ally if the storm veered off in a different 
direction and did not strike as forecast. 
However, in the long run it would prove best 
for all concerned, for if, on the other hand, 
the storm did strike as predicted, the prep- 
arations made and precautions taken to de- 
crease damage would be well worthwhile. 

I hesitate to be critical of the Weather 
Bureau because there are excellent men 
working with that agency—some of the best 
in the country. However, they cannot work 
without adequate funds and proper tools 
and I believe they should have increased ap- 
propriations so that they can maintain the 
best in equipment. It is also important 
that the best men possible be procured and 
assigned to extensive research of violent 
storms. 

Beyond that, I believe that adequate warn- 
ing systems and advisories, expressed in plain 
language which the average citizen can 
understand, should be developed by the 
Weather Bureau. An understandable warn- 
ing system would allay the fears of many 
persons who at the present time are very 
weather conscious. For example, since the 
visits of Carol and Edna to New England, and 
in particular Rhode Island, the weather in 
all its aspects has become front-page news— 
especially so to those who lost their homes 
and all their belongings as the result of the 
disastrous storms. Recently the Providence 
Journal, which has been at the forefront in 
the reporting of weather news since the visit 
of Carol, conducted a Forecasting Sweep- 
stakes.” The results were based on a rating 
system established by the Providence Jour- 
nal to compare the forecastings of the United 
States Weather Bureau and those of the 
Northeastern Weather Service, a privately 
owned operation. Daily reports and 5-day 
outlooks from the United States Weather 
Bureau and the Northeastern Weather Serv- 
ice were printed on the front page of the 
Journal, starting March 20 and ending April 
24, practically in a tie. The “Sweepstakes” 
was unique and was followed with interest 
by the citizens of my State. 

Many estimates have been made of the 
amount of damage in dollars and cents 
caused by these 1954 hurricanes. I do not 
have any exact figures but I do know that 
it amounted to many millions of dollars. 
According to the press over $276 million in 
claims have been paid by insurance com- 
panies as a result of the visits of hurricanes 
Carol, Edna, and Hazel in 1954. Of course, 
there have been additional millions expend- 
ed by individuals who lost their property 
but were not insured. Of course, there will 
always be extensive damage done by storms 
such as these, regardless of how accurate 
the forecasting may be. However, I also rec- 
ognize the fact that an improved warning 
system and proper coordination of Federal, 
State, and local agencies during such a pe- 
riod, would greatly decrease property dam- 
age and loss of life. 

I know that meteorologists and forecasters 
of the Weather Bureau cannot materially 
improve their forecasts and give sufficient 
warning of the approach of hurricanes, un- 
less and until they improve their knowledge 
of storm structure and movement. To im- 
prove this knowledge it will be necessary to 
institute a comprehensive research program 
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which will cover not only hurricanes, but all 
sorts of storms such as tornadoes, hail- 
storms, and the like. 

It is my understanding that the Weather 
Bureau has recently been able to improve 
its hurricane warning system and to arrange 
for better collection and distribution of in- 
formation. I understand that the Bureau 
is proceeding with the installation of radar 
at certain points—that aerial reconnaissance 
for locating hurricanes has been worked out 
with the armed services—that a special tel- 
ephone service has been arranged with cer- 
tain priorities being given to the Weather 
Bureau during such emergencies—and that 
better press relations have been established 
so that the press will be kept informed of 
approaching storms, with a view to passing 
understandable information along to the 
public. All these steps which have recently 
been taken by the Bureau are in the right 
direction. However, I am firmly convinced 
that the Weather Bureau does not have 
sufficient funds to improve its research and 
to maintain the service which is expected 
of it. I am one of those in the Congress 
who believes that the Weather Bureau is one 
of the few Government agencies which does 
not waste any of the taxpayers’ money and 
that appropriations are used with discretion. 

As a legislator I have reviewed the re- 
quirements for hurricane research as recom- 
mended by the Interagency Hurricane Re- 
search Conference which was held last De- 
cember here in Washington. The report of 
this conference is, in my opinion, far-reach- 
ing and practical, and funds to put the rec- 
ommendations into operation should be 
appropriated immediately. I concur with 
the recommendations of the conference, par- 
ticularly with regard to the establishment of 
a Federal advisory committee on hurricane 
research. A group such as this would be 
comprised of representatives of all Govern- 
ment agencies interested in weather report- 
ing activities. It would be of inestimable 
value by providing for an expanded research 
program and better coordination of all agen- 
cies concerned with weather forecasting. 

Therefore, as a Member of the Senate and 
one who is deeply interested in the activities 
of the Weather Bureau, I intend to do my 
best to have Congress appropriate adequate 
funds for that agency’s research program. 
I know that there are some legislators and 
Government officials who are economy-mind- 
ed and hesitate to increase any appropria- 
tion. In this case I call it false economy 
and shortsightedness. The total funds al- 
lotted to the Bureau are very small in com- 
parison with the funds appropriated for some 
of the other agencies and I fully intend to 
solicit the support of the members of the 
New England United States Senators Confer- 
ence relative to working as a unit for in- 
creased appropriations for the Weather 
Bureau, 

The country needs men such as the mem- 
bers of your organization, with your train- 
ing and scientific knowledge of the elements, 
to guide the Congress and to advise the 
public in matters of this kind. I know that 
Congress appreciates highly the cooperation 
and assistance of your organization and your 
continued interest in all Federal legislation 
affecting the agencies interested in weather 
forecasting and reporting. I trust that it 
will take advantage of your helpful advices, 


[From the New York Times of September 
27, 1954] 


FaILINGs OF WEATHER BUREAU Lam TO 
PARSIMONY 
(By Robert Alden) 

The United States Weather Bureau, charged 
with a grave responsibility in terms of life, 
property and commercial interest, is severely 
handicapped by a lack of funds to carry out a 
complex operation. As a case in point, me- 
teorologists say that if the trend toward 
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eliminating weather observation stations 
continues there is a very real danger that the 
Bureau's forecasts will become less accurate. 

In 1947 there were 443 such weather sta- 
tions. Next year there will be 321. In 1949 
the Weather Bureau had 4,517 full-time em- 
ployees. Next year there will be 3,728. 

The plight of the Weather Bureau was 
brought into focus by Hurricane Carol, which 
roared into an unprepared New England at 
the end of August, killing 60 persons and 
causing damage estimated at $500 million. 

As a result of that storm this newspaper 
interviewed about 40 persons in the field of 
weather study and prediction, most of them 
privately employed and thus holding no spe- 
cial brief for the Weather Bureau. 

To a man they agreed that the Bureau had 
been treated penuriously by Congress and by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and that, conse- 
quently, its product was not up to what it 
could be. 

One description characterized the Weather 
Bureau as a neglected “horse-and-buggy out- 
fit struggling to get along on just a pittance— 
a fraction of the money it should have.” 

The more generously inclined commented 
that in spite of severe budgetary handicaps 
the Weather Bureau through constant strug- 
gle was “almost” managing to keep abreast 
of the times in a branch of science that was 
said to be much more complex than such a 
notably difficult field as the development of 
the hydrogen bomb. 

All of those surveyed agreed that the 
Weather Bureau, with only a token amount 
available for research, was not able to take 
the lead in attempting to solve the knotty 
problems in weather prediction. 

Such an accelerated research program does 
not necessarily hold out the key that will en- 
able the Weather Bureau by next year or the 
year after that to warn us with certainty that 
a hurricane like Carol will strike a specific 
area at a specific time with a specific force. 

It does mean, however, that unless such re- 
search is done now, in 10 and 20 years from 
now other Carols will still be roaring in from 
the sea, violently and unexpectedly. And 
again there will be the consequent tragedy of 
lives snuffed out, homes and life-long posses- 
sions destroyed and business establishments, 
built up through a lifetime, wrecked without 
hope of repair. 

Government bureaus have seldom been 
notable for economy of operation. Appar- 
ently the Weather Bureau is exceptional in 
this respect. 

A committee of private citizens, expert in 
the field, was appointed last year by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to study the Weather 
Bureau and its functions: That committee’s 
report said: 

“A review of the history of the Weather 
Bureau’s budget has impressed the commit- 
tee with the frugality of this Bureau's opera- 
tion and its management is to be commended 
for the manner which they have adminis- 
tered public funds. We know of no other 
governmental agency that has been so eco- 
nomical in the expenditure of its funds.” 


COMPARATIVELY LOW EXPENDITURE 


The committee went on to point out that 
while countries such as Iceland spent $1 
per capita a year for a weather service, while 
the Soviet Union spent 47 cents (last avail- 
able figure 10 years ago) and England spent 
20 cents, the United States, with a gross 
income far higher than any of these coun- 
tries, was allotting each year only 18 cents 
per capita for its Weather Bureau. 

Yet, quite literally, billions of dollars are 
at stake in the United States as a result of 
the foibles of the weather. It is not only a 
question of whether a lawn party can be 
held or a ball game will be played—the sort 
of thing that many associate with the weath- 
erman. 

A merchant fleet unwarned of the approach 
of a storm can be wiped out overnight. A 
crop of oranges can be destroyed by a cold 
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snap. Hundreds of persons can be killed in 
a tornado when a scant 10-minute warning 
might save them all. 

It was for this reason that the Secretary 
of Commerce’s committee, headed by Brig. 
Gen. Joseph J. George, superintendent of 
meteorology at Eastern Air Lines, recom- 
mended “that the Weather Bureau receive 
the strongest possible support in budgetary 
matters at the department level for the next 
few years when adequate funds will be ab- 
solutely essential.” 

In spite of the fact that this recommen- 
dation was made last December, Congress ap- 
propriated only $24,750,000 for the Weather 
Bureau this year, a figure well under the 
$27,250,000 allotted for the Bureau’s high 
year, fiscal 1953. 

But these bare figures do not tell the story. 
As a science, meteorology has exacting de- 
mands. Talented and trained personnel are 
required to tackle the tough job of weather 
analysis and prediction. Such personnel are 
not being attracted by the meager salaries 
that the Bureau is forced to pay. Similarly, 
research, the life-blood of science, is get- 
ting scant support from the Bureau. 

Another result of the continual cutting 
of the Bureau's budget is that the amount of 
data upon which the forecaster must depend 
to make his predictions is becoming less each 
year as additional weather stations are 
closed, 

That trend, of course, is very dangerous. 

The Bureau’s equipment is also becoming 
antiquated and newly developed equipment 
that should be in the weather stations is not 
being acquired. A good case in point is the 
matter of radar sets. 

A new radar set is prohibitively priced (as 
far as the Weather Bureau is concerned) at 
something over $200,000. Fortunately, the 
Navy gave the Weather Bureau a hundred old 
radar sets. But even the money to convert 
this equipment—about $10,000 a set—was 
not available. 

With some financial sacrifice, four of the 
sets were installed along the Atlantic sea- 
board to watch hurricanes and other severe 
storms. (It is generally agreed that about 
14 are needed to track storms adequately 
along the east coast.) 

The other sets were offered to communities 
willing to pay the price of converting the 
equipment. Several cities in Texas, plagued 
by tornadoes, assumed the financial responsi- 
bility and a few of the sets were installed 
there. 

However, there are many other cities and 
weather stations that could profitably use 
the equipment, which now lies gathering 
dust in a warehouse. 

Another solution to the problem of ade- 
quate employment of radar in weather detec- 
tion lies in the Air Defense Command, This 
command has an excellent radar net and it 
is perfectly willing to cooperate in every way 
with the Weather Bureau. 

But reading radar in connection with the 
weather is difficult. For example, rain squall 
lines appear on the scope in such a way that 
they seem to indicate the presence of the 
eye of a hurricane. Such a false reading can 
be misleading to a disastrous degree, 

To do this difficult job accurately, the 
Weather Bureau should post a man either at 
the Air Defense Command’s radar machines 
or at least at the radar report filter center. 

But, lacking this personnel, these centers 
remain uncovered by the Weather Bureau 
and the radar reports that finally get to the 
Weather Bureau from the Air Defense Com- 
mand's radar net are late, incomplete, and 
possibly misleading. 

LEFT IN THE LAP OF CONGRESS 


As a result of all these factors, the weather 
experts in the field agree, the country is not 
getting the kind and quality of service that 
should be available to it. Consequently lives 
may be lost unnecessarily and millions of 
dollars of preventable damage may be done. 
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This year, as in the years before, the 
Department of Commerce will urge on the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress an 
increased appropriation for the Weather Bu- 
reau. Until now the pleas met with no 
success, The Bureau, it seems, always loses 
“the Battle on the Hill.” 

If the weather experts could go to Con- 
gress and say: “Give us more money and we 
guarantee that next year there will be no 
more Carols striking the coast without warn- 
ing,” the Bureau would undoubtedly get an 
adequate appropriation. 

But in the difficult science of meteorology 
no such guarantee can be made. Progress 
comes only slowly and the results cannot be 
assured in advance. 

It is certain, however, the meteorologists 
agree, that unless an attempt is made to im- 
prove the situation, everything will remain 
as it is at present. The weatherman will 
continue to be the butt of jokes and the 
Nation will be a heavy loser as a result of 
the unexpected quirks in the weather. 


[From the New York Times of September 28, 
1954] 


Caprices or CAROL DEFIED FORECASTS—HURRI- 
CANE STILL IN DIsPUTE—EXPERTS DISAGREE 
ON ROLE OF WEATHER BUREAU ECONOMIES 


(By Robert Alden) 


The capricious and destructive Hurricane 
Carol, which tore into New England without 
adequate warning on the morning of August 
31, still remains a lady of mystery. 

No one, for example, can say with any 
certainty whether an additional dollar in- 
vestment in the Weather Bureau through the 
years would have enabled the bureau to fore- 
cast the course of the storm any sooner than 
it did. 

At least two responsible meteorologists 
(outside the Weather Bureau) argue that 
if a weather ship, formerly stationed about 
half way between New York and Bermuda, 
had been at its post, the New England coast 
could have been alerted to the storm 12 
hours sooner than it was. 

Other equally responsible meteorologists 
think that the presence of the weather ship, 
removed last year for reasons of economy, 
would have made no difference at all. They 
maintain that it would not have been in 
the right position to give the data pertinent 
to the course of the storm. 

The fairest appraisal of this situation was 
given by a high official in the Weather Bu- 
reau. He said: 

“I don't think the ship would have done 
any good. But, after all, the ship wasn’t out 
there. We don’t know whether the data she 
might have picked up would have helped 
because there just weren't any data. It’s one 
of those things you can't possibly figure out.” 


VALUE OF RESEARCH WEIGHED 


Similarly there is the matter of research. 
The meandering course of a hurricane seems 
to be governed in large measue by upper air 
currents. Some meteorologists maintain 
that if a comprehensive research study of 
those currents and other factors influencing 
hurricanes had been instituted years ago, 
Carol's mad middle-of-the-night dash to- 
ward the New England coast could have been 
plotted in advance an a substantial advance 
warning given to the area. 


TOUCHES OFF POLITICAL DISPUTE 


Carol is destined, it seems, to have a po- 
litical career. Already there has been a 
sharp exchange on the subject in Wash- 
ington. 

Senator THEODORE GREEN, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island, has charged that false econ- 
omy was one reason that no adequate warn- 
ing was sounded. 

of Commerce Sinclair Weeks re- 
plied that there had been no false econ- 
omies in the Weather Bureau that would 
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weaken the agency's hurricane-warning 
system, 

Meteorologists are inclined to straddle the 
fence on the issue. Hurricanes are strange 
and difficult-to-predict meterological phe- 
nomena. The general feeling among the 
scientists is that while one cannot buy the 
answer to the hurricane problem in a year 
or 2, perhaps in 10 or 20 years such a pur- 
chase can be made. 

They feel that with 1 hurricane like Carol 
costing 60 lives and $50 million in property 
damage, even 20 years of payment might 
prove a good bargain. 

Other weather experts say it is speculative 
to predict what might have been uncovered 
by research. 

All agree, however, that the institution 
of a large-scale research program years ago 
certainly would have done no harm. If no 
solution to the hurricane problem had been 
found by now, at least meteorologists would 
be that much closer to finding a solution. 

At the same time persons critical of the 
Weather Bureau point out that even without 
benefit of the additional research or the 
weather ship, at least one private forecaster 
advised his client in Providence, in advance 
of the Weather Bureau, that a hurricane was 
about to strike that city. 

To understand that situation it is neces- 
sary to trace the history of the storm. 

Carol, like most hurricanes, was peculiar. 
For several days it idled off the Carolina 
capes, not doing anything in particular. At 
times it would stand still. Then it would 
move northward or northeastward at 3 to 4 
miles an hour, Sometimes the winds at its 
center would increase in intensity. Then 
they would diminish. 

During the day of August 30 Carol began 
to move north northeastward, first at 5 miles 
an hour, then toward evening at something 
more than 10 miles an hour. Highest winds 
at the center were measured at 100 miles 
an hour. 

Without warning, at about midnight, the 
hurricane started a wild dash toward the 
New England coast. Soon the winds at its 
center were boiling up the sea at 100 miles 
an hour while the hurricane herself was 
skimming across the Atlantic at a speed of 
over 50 miles an hour. 


SAFETY CUSHION SUDDENLY LOST 


All through the night Carol raced onward. 

While a few hours earlier it had seemed 
that those 500 miles of water that lay be- 
tween the Carolina capes and New England 
would provide an ample safety cushion for 
sounding a warning, it was now apparent 
that the storm if it hit land at all would 
strike the New England coast by morning. 

But New England was still sleeping. And 
it is impossible for the weather bureau to 
pour a warning into a sleeping ear. 

There were other complicating factors. 
The Weather Bureau was not receiving very 
much data about the storm in the middle of 
that critical night. Frequently information 
from the sea areas is scant. 

From the material it did receive, it ap- 
peared at one point as if Carol were veering 
out to sea and might miss the coastline com- 
pletely. 

By 5 a. m., however, the Weather Bureau in 
Washington, utilizing radar information it 
had received from Norfolk, Va., issued a bul- 
letin that all precautions should be taken 
for high tides and “on-shore gales” from 
central Long Island to Nantucket. Gales are 
a notch below hurricanes in intensity. 

In view of the complexity of the situation 
that night, most meteorologists agree that 
this 5 a. m. advisory was a “pretty fair” pre- 
diction. 

The private forecaster who warned his 
client in Providence telephoned that client at 
6:49 a. m. that a hurricane would strike the 
area at about noon, 

In explaining this divergence of opinion 
meteorologists will say that plotting the 
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course of a hurricane is much like handi- 
capping an immensely complicated horse 
race. One studies all the available data and 
then comes up with his choice. Sometimes 
he is right and sometimes he is wrong. 


BUREAU BACKED WRONG HORSE 


In the case of Carol, when the Weather 
Bureau’s forecaster had picked the word 
“gale” he had backed the wrong horse, al- 
though he had done a good job, in the opin- 
ion of meteorologists, in handicapping the 
race, 

As for the private forecaster, working from 
data supplied by the Weather Bureau, he had 
picked a better horse and had come in first. 
At the same time it is apparent that any 
other private forecaster who hadn't picked a 
better horse would not be advertising the 
fact. 

On another occasion it will be the Weather 
Bureau's choice that will nose out that of the 
private forecaster’s. Horse races and hurri- 
canes are like that. 

The Navy, in New England, was also able 


to batten down its hatches and make ready 


for the storm in plenty of time to avoid 
serious damage. People have wondered 
publicly why the Navy was forewarned while 
civilians weren't. 

Here, an entirely different factor is in- 
volved. It is best illustrated in the words of 
a Navy weather forecaster in a discussion of 
a hurricane other than Carol. 

“As a meteorologist,” he said, “I was fairly 
certain that that storm wasn’t going to strike 
our docks or our air bases. 

“As a Navy officer, however, I recommended 
that all hurricane precautions be taken in 
the harbors and that all flyable aircraft be 
evacuated. We just can't take a calculated 
risk on a thing of that kind. It just isn't 
worth it to us.” 

On the other hand, if the Weather Bureau 
were to alert the public too often to storms 
that didn’t strike, it would be severely criti- 
cized, particularly because of the big com- 
mercial loss that might be involved. 

After a time, as in the case of the fable 
about the boy who cried “wolf!” no one 
would pay much attention to the Weather 
Bureau. 


[From the New York Times of September 29, 
1954] 


PUBLIC Am URGED BY WEATHERMEN—PALLED 
BY STALE JOKES, THEY ASK BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF THEIR COMPLEX WORK 

(By Robert Alden) 

The weatherman is tired of being the butt 
of a parade of stale jokes. 

He wishes the public had a better under- 
standing of his job and the economic prob- 
lems connected with it. 

He would especially like the public to know 
that meteorology has turned out to be one of 
the most complex sciences man has under- 
taken to explore. 

It involves the study of a layer of gases 
cloaking the earth to a height of several hun- 
dred miles and weighing something in the 
neighborhood of 4 million billion tons. 

These gases are in a constant state of 
flux—boiling upward, spinning, turning, and 
then plunging down again. In this devil- 
dance of the earth’s atmosphere, the weather 
is created. 

It is something of an exaggeration to say 
that if a man sneezes in China a hot day in 
Texas may result. But it is true that any 
action in the atmosphere in any part of the 
world may have an effect on the weather 
anywhere else in the world. 

“Man doesn’t know the complete answer 
to problems involved in such things as eco- 
nomic cycles, polio, or cancer,” the meteorol- 
ogist will say in his own defense, “Why 
should people expect us to be able to tell 
them everything about the weather?” 

The weatherman’s job with the 
gathering of data from weather stations all 
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over the world. At those stations things 
such as temperature, wind velocity, humid- 
ity, and atmospheric pressure are measured. 


UPPER AIR DATA NOW TAKEN 


Formerly these measurements were made 
only at ground level. Now some of the 
weather stations also take soundings in the 
upper air. These new measurements have 
proved extremely valuable. 

The data from all these stations are trans- 
mitted to the forecasting centers where they 
provide the raw material with which the 
forecaster works. 

The limited budget provided for the 
Weather Bureau coupled with the infla- 
tionary trends of the times has made it 
necessary for the Bureau to effect economies. 
Consequently there has been a steady 
whittling away of weather observation sta- 
tions. 

The committee appointed by the Secretary 
of Commerce to study the Weather Bureau 
said in its report that it viewed with con- 
siderable concern” the elimination of those 
stations and advised that the matter be care- 
fully considered before further reductions 
were made. 

If the trend were to continue important 
gaps would appear in the weather map and 
the forecaster would be hobbled almost to a 
crippling degree in trying to do his job. 

In general the meteorologists queried for 
this survey felt that the present land net of 
observation stations in the United States 
was adequate for forecasting. Several, how- 
ever, complained about the closing down of 
particular stations. 

Most felt that more frequent soundings 
of the upper air (it is now done twice a 
day) would be helpful for those involved in 
weather research, 


MORE SEA INFORMATION NEEDED 


Many of the meteorologists also felt that 
not enough upper air data were available 
from sea areas. There is a gap in the Pacific 
Ocean, for example, that is as big as the 
United States itself. And much of this 
country’s weather is born in the Pacific. 

As a result of this situation instead of 
solid data with which to work the forecaster 
must, substitute an educated guess. Sucha 
procedure is hardly satisfactory from his 
point of view. 

At this point the cruel matter of economics 
again interjects itself. The operating cost 
of a land weather observation station is 
about $25,000 a year. A year’s upkeep of a 
weather ship at sea, providing the same kind 
of information costs $1 million. 

At some point along the line it must, 
therefore, be decided if the data obtained 
from the ship are worth $1 million a year. 
In the case of Weather Ship “H,” which was 
stationed in the Atlantic about halfway be- 
tween New York and Bermuda, it was decided 
to discontinue its services. Meteorologists 
are still arguing about that decision. 

Once the data are obtained, the next step 
is to disseminate it to forecasters and pri- 
vate users throughout the country. Here 
again the Bureau is encountering trouble 
because of budgetary difficulties. 

Officials of the Weather Bureau say that 
their communication network just isn’t ade- 
quate; that a lot of the data picked up at 
the observation stations cannot be trans- 
mitted because of a bottleneck in the wires. 


NEW DEVICES REQUIRED 


Were the Bureau able to purchase a new 
type of teletype equipment, which can han- 
dle 600 words a minute instead of the 60 
that the present equipment can transmit, 
that bottleneck would be eliminated, 

When the data does arrive at the fore- 
casting center, it is then worked on by the 
meteorologist in the Bureau. A weather 
map is prepared from the data, and then 
the forecaster must pit what he knows about 
the science against what shows on the map. 
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His answer comes out in the form of a 
prediction. How good that prediction is de- 
pends on the ability of the forecaster—how 
well he is able to estimate the product of 
the many, many forces that are at play in 
the atmosphere, 

And again monetary factors are interposed. 
One of the crying needs of the Weather 
Bureau is good personnel. Not many young 
men are entering the field of meteorology. 
To get the good men in the fleld it is neces- 
sary to pay them an adequate salary. The 
salaries paid by the Weather Bureau are not 
high. 

Many of the employees of the Weather 
Bureau leave to work elsewhere for economic 
reasons, And young men just entering the 
field are attracted by the salaries offered by 
private industry. 

RESEARCH PROGRAM PINCHED 


For years now the Weather Bureau, for 
reasons of economy, has been spending just 
token sums on research. So badly has their 
research program been pinched, that the Air 
Force and the Navy have been forced to un- 
dertake research functions, which are not 
properly within their realm. 

Everyone concerned with the problem is 
anxious to see the Weather Bureau under- 
take the basic research in the weather field, 
But this cannot be done until the Bureau 
receives a larger budgetary allotment. 

It is axiomatic that the fewer employees 
there are in a weather station, the less di- 
rect service can be given to the public. 

Beyond a straight forecast there is con- 
troversy as to exactly how much information 
the Weather Bureau should give to the pub- 
lic. Most meteorologists feel that the 
Weather Bureau should not take upon itself 
the burden of supplying a special service to a 
special business. 

That kind of service falls within the prov- 
ince of private meteorology, a profession 
which those connected with weather study 
and prediction feel has great potentialities. 

While the Weather Bureau will be issuing 
general forecasts, the private meteorologist 
will be thinking in terms of the particular 
conditions that will affect a company’s opera- 
tion. 

Occasionally, however, the Bureau does 
step across the line and give special advice— 
perhaps to a utility company, perhaps to a 
candy company, which doesn’t want to make 
shipments when it is very hot. 

In another instance, some of the large air- 
lines depend entirely on the Weather Bureau 
to provide their pilots with the detailed and 
specialized information they require. 

Many persons in the field feel that these 
special services of the Weather Bureau 
should be discontinued. They feel it is a 
disservice to the public to take the time 
of the Bureau's limited personnel to perform 
such special jobs. 

Others disagree, maintaining that these 
services are a proper function of the Weather 
Bureau. 


[Press release of U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Weather Bureau] 


STATEMENT OF FUTURE REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
WEATHER BUREAU 


The Weather Bureau is responsible for 
forecasting severe storms, floods, and general 
weather conditions and making such fore- 
casts available to the public promptly for 
the protection of life and property and for 
the economic benefit of the Nation. In sum- 
marizing what is required for an optimum 
weather service for the modern needs of the 
Nation, it should be kept in mind that 
weather is a highly variable phenomena 
which affects the daily activities of almost 
every citizen and the entire national econ- 
omy. Furthermore, the weather forecast 
problem is one of the most difficult in the 
physical sciences and requires a large net- 
work of weather reporting stations equipped 
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with modern instruments for accurately 
measuring weather elements from the earth's 
surface to high levels in the atmosphere 
(80,000 feet or more) at frequent intervals. 
There are certain serious limitations in the 
Weather Bureau facilities for preparing ac- 
curate forecasts and warnings and for dis- 
seminating such information promptly to 
the public, 


I. IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1956 


The Weather Bureau’s plans for fiscal year 
1956 include provision for improving its 
forecasts and advices by installing improved 
equipment for measuring high altitude wind 
and weather conditions at all upper-air ob- 
serving stations, radar for detecting and 
tracking severe storms will be installed at 12 
stations, equipment for measuring the 
height of cloud bases and visibility near the 
end of the instrument landing runways will 
be provided at 45 airports, and other im- 
provements will be made in facilities for re- 
porting surface weather conditions. 


II. IMPROVEMENTS REQUIRED IN SUBSEQUENT 
YEARS 


A. Observational requirements 


1. Land reports: Additional radar facilities 
should be provided for detecting and track- 
ing severe storms so that radar weather cov- 
erage can be maintained along the Pacific 
coast and over the entire area from the 
Great Plains eastward to the Atlantic and 
gulf coasts. The completed network will 
require about 70 additional sets of high- 
powered radar equipment. End-of-runway 
observational equipment should be provided 
for approximately 120 additional airports 
for protection of life and property during 
marginal weather conditions. Airway ob- 
servations for airline operations are required 
at a number of airports used by scheduled 
carriers where there is no Weather Bureau 
or other Government weather reporting fa- 
cility. Weather stations at these airports 
are needed. The frequency of observations 
taken at all upper-air sounding stations 
should be increased from 2 to 4 times daily 
and a few additional upper-air stations 
should be established. These improvements 
will complete the observational facilities 
currently needed over the continental area. 

2. Marine reports: Approximately 75 addi- 
tional marine reports of surface conditions 
by merchant vessels are needed daily from 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific areas. The 
need for additional nighttime reports from 
ships in the Gulf and Atlantic areas during 
the hurricane season is especially urgent. 

3. Instrumental development: Intensified 
work needs to be done on the development 
of improved instruments for weather ob- 
servational purposes, Most urgent are the 
needs for (1) development of improved and 
cheaper methods of obtaining upper-air ob- 
servations, particularly over the ocean areas; 
and (2) development of automatic equip- 
ment and remote reading instruments for 
observing and reporting weather conditions, 
so that the large amount of labor required 
for weather observational purposes may be 
reduced and reports may be obtained from 
isolated locations which are difficult and 
costly to staff. 


B. Forecasts and severe weather warning 
requirements 


1. Staffing: Additional staffing for prepa- 
ration of forecasts should be provided at 
most of the forecast centers, particularly for 
the preparation of agricultural weather fore- 
casts. Modern river forecast centers now 
provide forecast service for approximately 
half the streams of the country. Eight addi- 
tional river forecast centers with supporting 
facilities should be established in order to 
provide full coverage. 

2. Communications: Facsimile receivers 
for the reception of charts and maps from 
the Central Analysis Unit should be provided 
for about 200 offices in order to improve the 
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preparation of forecasts and severe weather 
warnings. The installation of additional 
teletypewriter facilities in the tornado and 
hurricane areas also is needed for the trans- 
mission of data required for the forecasting 
of severe storms. 


C. Facilities needed for dissemination of fore- 
casts, warnings, and related weather in- 
formation 


1. Staffing and stations: Approximately 
125 counties in the United States having a 
population of 75,000 or more are outside the 
areas served by a local Weather Bureau office. 
Stations should be established in each of 
these locations and in several less populous 
areas where severe weather seriously affects 
the public interest. Service to agriculture 
would be given high priority in the programs 
of most of these offices. Additional staffing 
also is needed at practically all stations in 
large metropolitan areas in order to facilitate 
the dissemination of forecasts and warnings 
to the general public. 

2. Communications: Automatic equipment 
for disseminating aviation and general 
weather information by radio and telephone 
has been developed and is in use at a few 
locations. Equipment of this type should be 
provided at about 90 locations in the Nation, 
so that routine information can be dissemi- 
nated rapidly without need for a large staff. 


D. Climatology 


Additional professional climatologists are 
needed in each State to develop, in cooper- 
ation with the land-grand colleges, better 
utilization of climatology by agriculture and 
other interests. The climatological ar- 
chives contain a vast amount of data which 
is potentially highly valuable to business, 
industry, commerce, and agriculture but the 
limited facilities of the Weather Bureau have 
prevented adequate use of this material. A 
comprehensive climatic atlas of the United 
States should be developed to meet the great 
variety of climatic problems confronting 
agriculture, commerce, industry, public 
works, and transportation. More intensive 
studies of drought, of long-term climatic 
changes, and of the influence of climate 
on agriculture should be conducted. 


E. Research 


For a number of years expenditures for 
research have amounted to only about 2 
percent of the Weather Bureau’s budget, 
The complex nature of meteorological proc- 
esses and the urgent need for improved 
forecasts justify a substantial increase in 
funds for research purposes. The following 
items should receive high priority during the 
next few years. 

1. Severe storms: An intensive research 
program on the various aspects of the hur- 
ricane forecast problem is very urgently 
needed. Research on other types of severe 
storms, such as tornadoes, also should be in- 
tensified. Improvement in the forecasting of 
severe storms and other weather occurrences 
is dependent to a large extent upon a better 
2 at of their structure and na- 
2. Numerical weather prediction: Trials 
now being made in the application of high 
speed electronic computers to weather fore- 
casting offer great promise that the accuracy 
and quality of weather forecasts may be sub- 
stantially improved. However, the prepa- 
ration of weather forecasts with electronic 
computers is a highly complex procedure 
and needs intensified study. 

3. Long-range forecasts: Within recent 
years moderate success has been achieved in 
preparing monthly outlooks or forecasts. 
The technique employed is dependent upon 
analysis of the large scale atmospheric cir- 
culation over the entire northern hemi- 
sphere. The improved high altitude wind 
observations which will be available in the 
next few years will provide valuable basic 
data with which to improve this technique. 
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Studies in this field should be increased be- 
cause even limited improvements in the ac- 
curacy of long-range forecasts would be of 
great benefit to the Nation. 

4. Additional research also is needed con- 
cerning the physical processes involved in 
the formation of precipitation and on the 
possibilities of artificially modifying weather 
conditions. The manner in which water 
vapor in the free atmosphere is transformed 
into precipitation or cloud masses is im- 
perfectly understood and constitutes one of 
the major basic problems in meteorology. 

The foregoing improvements will provide 
a highly effective national weather service 
but will require about 6 years to accomplish 
in a sound and efficient manner, because of 
the time requirement for recruiting and 
training technical staff and the procurement 
and development of supporting facilities. 
Funds in the President’s Budget for 1956, 
therefore, represent an important step in 
this long-range improvement plan for the 
Weather Bureau's observing, forecasting and 
distribution system. 


NOTES ON THE RECORD Losses From 1954 
HURRICANES 


(A paper presented at the joint spring meet- 
ing of the American Geophysical Union 
and the American Meteorological Society 
at Washington, D. C., May 2-6, 1955, by 
Norman R. Hagen, meteorologist, U. S. 
Weather Bureau) 


(Hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel not 
only broke many meteorological records, but 
together far surpassed previous annual rec- 
ords for damages by all types of North Ameri- 
can severe storms, Hurricane Carol on Au- 
gust 31, 1954, alone caused damage amount- 
ing to nearly $500 million. Comparisons 
with previous losses, some storm highlights, 
and damage assessment problems are dis- 
cussed briefly.) 

The 1954 hurricane season at many locali- 
ties broke a variety of meteorological records, 
such as highest wind speeds, lowest pres- 
sures, greatest rainfall amounts, and deepest 
salt water inundations. 

The purpose of these notes is not to 
enumerate all such observation data, but 
rather to highlight facts showing that hurri- 
cane damages in 1954 far surpassed previous 
annual damage records by all classes of 
North American storms, These recently col- 
lected figures on the size of the 1954 losses, 
however gruesome, may be of more than 
passing interest to coastal business inter- 
ests and to meteorologists already concerned 
about preparations for the 1955 hurricane 
season. 

Annual storm damage, to some extent, is 
a measure of the worth of warning services 
that could be provided by a forecast organi- 
zation. There would be less public demand 
for storm protection services if there were 
no severe storms, or if our severest weather 
occurrences were of no economic signifi- 
cance. Conversely, there would be more 
public demand for better forecast services 
if the total number of severe storms were 
large. Moreover, if total annual property 
damages were tremendous, and total loss of 
life exceptionally high, there would be re- 
duced strain on scientists in justifying ade- 
quate warning program budgets before fiscal- 
minded officials. 

It seems useful, accordingly, to review 
the estimates of damage that occurred as a 
result of the 1954 hurricanes. 

First of all it must be realized that only 
general estimates of property damage are 
possible. A complete catalog would be 
needed to total all the areas affected by 
hurricanes, and all the various types of 
losses which occurred. Such assembled sta- 
tistics, however, still would be subject to 
criticism as to the damage criteria and the 
census techniques used. 

Figures on fatalities also may be mislead- 
ing, since some of the deaths are only indi- 
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rectly attributable to hurricanes. Never- 
theless, the actual figures for 1954 are very 
large indeed. 

In one 1954 hurricane a quarter-million 
telephones suddenly went out of order, and 
millions of feet of wire were blown down. 
In another 1954 hurricane, hundreds of 
thousands of homes and business establish- 
ments were deprived of electric power, and 
the business economy of many communities 
quickly came to a full stop. 

In many States repair crews worked night 
and day for a month untangling the devasta- 
tion. In a single city thousands of em- 
ployees were thrown out of work for weeks 
because of salt water damage to vital pro- 
duction machinery and stock material. 

Along some beaches dozens of houses dis- 
appeared without trace. In other commu- 
nities hundreds of buildings were completely 
demolished. Food spoilage was immense. 
Crops covering entire counties were ruined. 
Thousands of small craft were sunk or dam- 
aged. The real cost and social loss of mil- 
lions of downed trees perhaps never can be 
measured satisfactorily. 

From the data readily available I have ab- 
stracted the following brief statements on 
general damage from the 1954 hurricanes in 
North America (it should be remembered 
that figures on property damage, and on the 
loss of life from hurricanes are prepared by 
several different procedures, and are not 
always comparable in different States or 
countries) : 

1. Hurricane damage in 1954 was the larg- 
est in history. The total loss in North Amer- 
ica, by conservative estimate, was nearly $1 
billion. 

2. In North America 750 lives were lost 
because of hurricanes in 1954. 

3. Hurricane Carol on August 31, 1954, 
caused more property damage than any 
single storm in North American history. 
Estimates of the damage caused by this New 
England storm now total about $500 million. 

4. About 600 people lost their lives 
throughout the long twisting passage of 
Hurricane Hazel over Haiti, the Bahamas, the 
United States, and Canada. 

5. Mexico also suffered large damage from 
1954 hurricanes. Hurricane Alice caused 38 
deaths in that country, and 5 more Mexicans 
died because of Hurricane Florence. 

6. The tropical disturbance Gilda caused 
very heavy rainfall in British Honduras, and 
resulting floods brought death to about 30 
people, and left thousands homeless in Cen- 
tral America. 

7. In the United States alone the 1954 hur- 
ricanes caused about 200 deaths, and caused 
property damage of about $800 million. 

8. It is sometimes mentioned that the 
number of claims made to insurance com- 
panies is a rough indication of total storm 
damage. If so, Hurricane Carol was the worst 
catastrophe in history, since more damage 
claims were made as a result of Hurricane 
Carol than any other storm or natural dis- 
aster in American records up until Septem- 
ber 1954. Insurance men say that about 
300,000 damage claims were made following 
the onslaught of Hurricane Carol across New 
England. Yet, in the National Underwriter 
magazine of last month, it is stated that 
Hurricane Hazel resulted in more damage 
claims than Hurricane Carol and Edna 
combined. 

9. Approximately $150 million were paid 
out by insurance companies to the prop- 
erty owners in New England who claimed 
damage as a result of Hurricanes Carol and 
Edna. The total damage in New England, 
both insured and uninsured, apparently was. 
about 4 times the $150 million actually paid 
out to insured property owners. 

10. One insurance official stated that 840 
insurance adjusters worked around the clock 
for 5 months settling claims resulting from 
Hurricanes Carol and Edna, and that this 
small army of adjusters paid out an average 
of $350,000 a day for this entire period. 
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11. A report in December 1954 by the Na- 
tional Board of Underwriters estimated that 
total insurance property damage caused in 
the United States this year by all 3 major 
hurricanes, Carol, Edna, and Hazel, exceeded 
$276 million, 

12. The losses of many insurance com- 
panies in 1954 were staggering. For example, 
in Massachusetts one large group of insur- 
ance companies received $8 million of pre- 
miums in 1954, and paid out losses of $54 
million. That is about a 7 to 1 loss. Many 
individual companies reported a 10 to 1 loss. 
Naturally, insurance rates for the coming 
years have already gone up, in some cases 
several hundred percent. 

It is not known to meteorologists what 
part of total property damage, on the aver- 
age, is covered by insurance. Much damage 
obviously is not covered, since certain types 
of damage usually are not included in stand- 
ard insurance policies. Moreover, there are 
many policies which contain special de- 
ductible and exemption clauses. 

Many complaints, and many new protec- 
tion coverage problems, have arisen. For 
example, the problem of wave-wash damage 
recently has caused much discussion between 
policyholders and adjustment agents. The 
extent of television antenna damage also 
raises new problems. 

All the damage figures have not yet been 
collected, and all the damage claims have 
not yet been paid. For those interested in 
taking action for future protection it might 
also be said that all the solutions proposed 
for better warning services have not yet been 
collected nor publicly discussed. 

The record property damage and loss of 
life figures listed above suggest that the 1954 
hurricane season not only warrants a second 
look by meteorologists, but also calls for a 
thorough study by those directly interested 
in added protection of life and property in 
our coastal areas, 


[From the New York Times of May 9, 1955] 
HURRICANE WARNING 


Last summer’s hurricanes killed 200 peo- 
ple and caused about $800 million damage to 
property as they tore into the coasts and 
back country of our Northeastern States. 
They also confirmed the grim presumption 
that this part of the country is now defi- 
nitely in the hurricane zone. Disaster ex- 
perts, however, estimate that 90 percent of 
the loss of lives and possibly as much as 
25 percent of the property damage from 
hurricanes could be prevented if the Weather 
Bureau were able to give more precise and 
timely warnings broadcast over all our com- 
munications media and based on much more 
knowledge than it has about the air currents 
far aloft and out to sea. 

In view of all this, the public has a right 
to expect an immediate and substantial in- 
crease in the Bureau’s facilities and per- 
sonnel. Shocking as it will be to those un- 
familiar with the Federal budget now before 
Congress, nothing of the sort is in sight for 
the next fiscal year (July 1, 1955-June 30, 
1956). In a letter published on this page 
a well-known meteorologist raises a timely 
alert as to this dangerous situation. His 
letter, however, suffers from understatement. 

If the appropriations called for in the 
budget are not increased, the Weather Bu- 
reau will not, in practical effect, get a cent 
more for research and its general weather 
reporting services next year than this. The 
Bureau itself states in its budget justifica- 
tion that “research in 1956 is planned at 
about the same level as for 1955,” and there 
will actually be one less staff member 
assigned to this work. 

The overall budget for next year, it is true, 

“is $3 million more than last ($27,850,000), 
plus a special $5 million extra for equipment 
to be spent over the next 4 years. But the 
$3 million is to cover the expenses of taking 
over observation activities which the Air 
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Force previously carried on, and the $5 mil- 
lion—except for new radar installations—is 
largely to replace old equipment. No more 
stations are provided for and no strengthen- 
ing of the present inadequate and underpaid 
but expert staff. (The Bureau has lost 1,000 
employees since 1949, and the average annual 
pay for those who remain is $4,864.) 

The very least that should be done by 
Congress is to pass the Patterson bill, H. R. 
5260, which provides an additional $5 million 
above the budget allowances for the Weather 
Bureau—to be used exclusively “in the op- 
eration of an emergency hurricane warning 
system.“ But Congress might well look into 
the adequacy of the Weather Bureau's budget 
all along the line. As far as hurricanes are 
concerned, additional expenditures now may 
well be covered, and many times over, by 
savings to the public in the long run. 


WEATHER RESEARCH ASKED—NEED SEEN FOR 
FULL-SCALE PROGRAM TO IMPROVE WARNINGS 
SYSTEM 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YorK TIMES: 

Last fall your paper carried an interesting 
series of articles by Robert Alden on the 
hurricane prediction problem. This was fol- 
lowed, as I recall, by an editorial in which 
you pointed out the need for more research 
in the general field of weather prediction, 

I would like to take the liberty of re- 
ferring your readers to that series of articles 
and to your editorial at this time, because 
there are now before Congress several bills 
aimed at providing funds for research on 
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the hurricane problem and for development 
work on a system of improved hurricane 
warnings (e. g., H. R. 5260, introduced by 
Congressman PATTERSON). It is to be hoped 
that the interest and enthusiasm which was 
enkindled last fall by your discussion can 
now be brought to bear on the important 
matter of making funds available for such 
work, 

In the matter of weather prediction in 
general, and in the case of hurricanes and 
tornadoes in particular, we are confronted 
with one of the most difficult scientific prob- 
lems of our times. However, we have seen 
time and again during the past weeks, 
months, and years that scientific problems 
of great difficulty have succumbed to a su- 
stained and intensive research effort. As a 
professional meteorologist, I feel that the 
weather problem in time will also be brought 
into hand. 

In order to do this, however, we must be 
prepared to support the full-scale program of 
research and study which will be required. 
The measures now before Congress asking for 
this kind of work are rather modest relative 
to the magnitude of the problem, but unless 
they are supported we are only going to 
defer positive action on a weather problem 
which has in the past, and may in the fu- 
ture, take a frightening toll of life and prop- 
erty. 

THOMAS F. MALONE, 
Director, the Travelers Weather Re- 
search Center, the Travelers Weather 
Service. 
HARTFORD, CONN., April 26, 1955. 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Weather Bureau, appropriation history 1951-656 


Year 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port this amendment on the basis of 
assurance given by the sponsor, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
that the increased appropriation will be 
used to expand Weather Bureau facilities 
in the middlewest as well as improve the 
hurricane warning system along the east 
coast. 

In his statement setting forth the 
need for an increased appropriation, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island includes 
Waterloo, Iowa, as one of the strategic 
locations for a new Weather Bureau 
station, 

I am pleased to note that the gentle- 
man specifically singles out Waterloo, 
Iowa, as a strategic and necessary loca- 
tion in the chain of stations gathering 
and disseminating weather information 
and it is to be expected that the Weather 
Bureau in Washington will take full 
cognizance of this recommendation in 
the opening of new stations. 

Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment, offered 
by my distinguished colleague from 


‘Rhode Island, to increase the proposed 


appropriation for Weather Bureau ac- 


‘tivities, in order to provide more exten- 


sive hurricane warning service and more 
efficient storm forecasting throughout 


‘the country. : 


Requested of 53 ol Requested of] Amount 
Department 3 Congress appropriated 
000 | $26, 100, 000 $24, 897,000 
967 000 28, 565, 000 26, 970, 000 
000 000 28, 000, 000 27, 244, 775 
600 400 26, 700, 000 27, 000, 000 
200 26, 500 25, 135, 000 24, 940, 000 
33, 956, 744 27, 950, 000 27, 850, 000 |......-.--.-.. 
14, 284, 000 10, 000, 000 6,000, 000 |........-..... — 


This comparatively small amount of 
money is designed primarily to permit 
Weather Bureau offices in 15 coastal 
cities from Maine to Texas to maintain 
warning operations throughout 24 hours 
and allow the opening of new offices in 
several geographically strategic loca- 
tions from California to Massachusetts, 
including forecasting facilities at New 
Bedford and Worcester, Mass. 

Anyone familiar with the recent his- 
tory of terrible destruction of life and 
property following in the wake of sud- 
den and violent weather changes real- 
izes they have cost the Nation thousands 
of lives and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in damage and disintegration of 
physical properties. 

In my own home city of Worcester, 
and the surrounding area, we experi- 
enced the actuality of such terrifying 
weather phenomenon in the nature of a 
vicious tornado which struck unexpect- 
edly without warning on June 9, 1953, 
leaving 98 deaths and 1,000 injured, 12,- 
000 homeless and 25,000 demolished 
homes. Conceivably, many of these 
lives might have been saved and a sub- 
stantial part of the physical damage 
prevented if full and adequate warning 
and directing facilities were available. 

In these days of very heavy Federal 
spending, none of us are inclined to in- 
crease appropriations without serious 
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justification but under conditions and 
circumstances where a relatively small 
sum could well preserve the lives of 
American citizens and prevent millions 
of dollars of damage to their homes, 
with accompanying tragedies, this action 
certainly cannot be termed an extrava- 
gance but is more truly described as a 
service and precaution we can ill afford 
to be without. 

God forbid that the time should ever 
arrive when we succumb to the tempta- 
tion of trying to save a comparatively 
few dollars instead of many American 
lives. 

I urge you, therefore, to unanimously 
approve this amendment. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. Chairman, weather is the Nation’s 
business. The Weather Bureau is a serv- 
ice function of our Government. This 
was so recognized by the Congress in 
1870 when it established the Signal Serv- 
ice of the Army. The service this agency 
of the Army performed spilled over into 
civilian life and it soon became evident 
that a civilian bureau was necessary to 
collect and disseminate weather infor- 
mation. The organic act establishing 
the Weather Bureau under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture came in 1890. The 
rapid strides in aviation placed greater 
emphasis on weather information and, 
in 1940, the Weather Bureau was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce. 

The service the Weather Bureau has 
rendered to the Nation is incalculable. 
Every segment of the Nation’s economy 
benefits from its functions, for every seg- 
ment of the Nation’s economy feels the 
impact of the elements, whether fair or 
foul. 

One of the functions of the National 
Weather Service is to issue severe storm 
warnings, cold wave warnings, and flood 
warnings to the general public where ex- 
tensive danger to life or property is in- 
volved. And this is the particular area 
in which the Weather Bureau activities 
have been most criticized by the press, 
the public, and, strangely enough, by the 
Congress itself. 

I think it elementary that the Weather 
Bureau is prohibited from exercising its 
maximum efficiency in this field unless, 
first, it is adequately staffed with compe- 
tent personnel; second, it maintains suf- 
ficient observation stations; and, third, 
it is equipped with the most modern and 
up-to-date equipment. Without these 
three basic requirements, it is not pos- 
sible for the Weather Bureau to ade- 
quately perform the tremendously im- 
portant task of detecting severe and 
unusual weather, and issuing timely 
warnings to the public to save lives and 
protect property. 

The record will show that the Weather 
Bureau has never received adequate 
funds. Its budget requests have been 
consistently cut by the Department of 
Commerce, again by the Bureau of the 
Budget and many times by the Congress. 
In the face of these dollar slashings, how 
can anyone expect the Weather Bureau 
to give adequate service, particularly 
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with reference to severe and unusual 
weather—hurricanes and tornadoes? 

It has been well said that the Weather 
Bureau has been for many years a step- 
child. This attitude has resulted in a 
hesitancy on the part of the service to 
push more vehemently for adequate 
funds to perform its functions, 

Mr. Chairman, I direct the attention 
of this House to a very significant report 
published on December 1, 1953, by the 
Department of Commerce Advisory 
Committee on Weather Services. In its 
findings the committee deplores the 
moneywise meagerness paid the Bureau. 
Let me quote from that report: 

We have been aware of the need for effect- 
ing budget savings when compatible with 
acceptable efficiency. This has been difficult 
because, as will be seen, this is one Govern- 
ment organization which has been frugal to 
the point of diminishing returns. 

And again: 

Throughout the activities of this commit- 
tee budget difficulties of the Weather Bureau 
have been encountered at every turn. It is 
only fair to state that part of the recom- 
mendations contained in this report cover 
deficiencies recognized by Bureau officials 
and could have been remedied if sufficient 
appropriations had been available. 


Mr. Chairman, the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Weather Services has reviewed 
budget estimates and fiscal matters of 
the United States Weather Bureau dat- 
ing back to 1938 to obtain background 
information on the development of the 
Weather Service. It came to the conclu- 
sion that— 

A review of the history of the Weather Bu- 
reau budget has impressed the committee 
with the frugality of this Bureau's operations 
and its management is to be commended in 
the manner which they administered public 
funds. We know of no other governmental 
agency that has been so economical in the 
expenditure of its funds. 


Mr. Chairman, I commend the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and speeifical- 
ly the members of this subcommittee, for 
granting some increases—particularly 
with reference to the item dealing with 
the establishment of meteorological fa- 
cilities. The acquisition of modern 
equipment has at long last been recog- 
nized as a must. 

But, Mr. Chairman, as pointed out by 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty], it has not gone far enough. 
There is an urgent need now for in- 
creased personnel; the reopening of old 
and the establishment of new observa- 
tion stations; the setting up of a better 
warning system. The amendment under 
discussion provides these deficiencies. 
The Weather Bureau recognizes their 
need; the Advisory Committee on 
Weather Services recommended the ad- 
dition of trained and adequate number 
of forecasters. 

This is one way in which we can meet 
our responsibility to the public. To pro- 
vide sufficient funds to warn the public 
of possible impending disasters to life 
and property is the duty of this body. 
No, Mr. Chairman, we cannot, at least 
now, stop the severity of the hurricane, 
the tornado, the tidal wave. But we can 
and we must lighten their impact on the 
public. This amendment does just that. 
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It ought to be overwhelmingly adopted 
by this committee. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
it is a pleasure to join my colleague from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] in support 
of hisamendment. The Weather Bureau 
budget originally called for $49,731,000; 
the Secretary of Commerce reduced the 
amount to $38,441,000; the Bureau of the 
Budget cut out another $5 million; the 
Appropriations Committee reduced the 
amount still further. The United States 
Weather Bureau is expected to service 
airlines, farmers, travelers—in fact all 
our citizens for this pauce amount. 

But above all, we who live on the At- 
lantic coast need first class storm warn- 
ing. Last year, for example, there was 
inadequate warning before Hurricane 
Carol struck. Had we been given even 
12 hours’ notice, lives would have been 
saved and property protected. The first 
action I took after this great hurricane 
was to call the Acting Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, Mr. Little. 

After a long and detailed conference 
on this subject with Mr. Little, I became 
convinced that the Weather Bureau had 
been given insufficient funds. This year 
they have also been given insufficient 
funds. The fault, for once, does not seem 
to lie wholly with Congress. The Com- 
merce Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget have mauled the Weather 
Bureau requests. By our action in sup- 
porting Mr. Focarty’s amendment, we 
have restored $2,250,000. 

This money will be used to provide a 
sufficient staff to keep the weather sta- 
tions open 24 hours a day at such im- 
portant locations to those of us who live 
on Long Island as New Haven, Conn.; 
Block Island, R. I.; Bridgeport, Conn.; 
and New Bedford, Mass. 

Specifically, these funds will be used 
to operate special teletypewriter, fac- 
simile, telephone, and radio networks for 
the prompt relay of meteorological in- 
formation used in forecasting hurricanes 
and major storms, and used for instan- 
taneous distribution of hurricane warn- 
ings and alerts to all areas and citizens 
concerned. 

It will also provide additional fore- 
casters, additional meteorological chart- 
men, and additional communicators to 
provide around-the-clock hurricane 
forecasting watches at each of the fol- 
lowing six hurricane forecast centers: 
Boston, New York, Washington, Miami, 
New Orleans, and San Juan. 

Of great importance to Long Island 
and to our fishermen will be the im- 
proved high water warning service which 
will inform coastal areas of approach- 
ing high storm tides, damaging waves 
and other coastal inundations from ab- 
normal water levels and floods associated 
with hurricanes and heavy coastal rain- 
storms. 

I have been told the funds will also be 
used for the establishment of emergency 
hurricane warning centers. I suggested 
the establishment of such centers in my 
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conversation last year with Mr. Little. 
We will also be able to obtain reports of 
upper-air conditions in the path of ap- 
proaching hurricanes similar to the in- 
formation obtained from the ocean vessel 
ship station formerly established as a 
weather station halfway between New 
York and Bermuda. 

Finally, I would like to pay a tribute 
to the men of the Weather Bureau Serv- 
ice for the grand work they do under 
extremely difficult conditions. They are 
always to blame if in the smallest degree 
wrong—and they never receive any 
credit when right. Maybe these funds 
will give them a better break. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chaiman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusets? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to support this amendment to 
increase the funds for the Weather Bu- 
reau and heartily congratulate the very 
able gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] for persistency, zeal, and great 
ability which have led in such large 
measure to favorable action. 

Those of us who reside in areas that 
have been stricken by the ravages of 
Mother Nature’s great and unexpected 
catastrophes particularly appreciate the 
urgent need for adequate hurricane 
warning and accurate storm forecasting. 

Some of these great storms strike with 
startling suddenness and with little or 
no warning. Such a storm was the 
Worcester, Mass., tornado of about 2 
years ago which inflicted heavy loss of 
life and property damage. It tore a 
path through parts of the district I have 
the honor to represent and through the 
district represented by my able and good 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. DoNoHvE], and in the short 
space of minutes left a trail and wake 
of death and devastation never before 
known in New England and with few 
equals, indeed, throughout the Nation. 

Hurricanes of great severity and fury 
have repeatedly taken a toll of lives 
and property in New England. Last 
year we were visited by three very de- 
structive storms. 

It is believed by expert meteorologists 
and climatologists that much of the loss 
of life and property damage could have 
been avoided or minimized if proper 
warnings had been sounded in advance 
of the storm and failure to give such 
warnings was due in large measure to 
the fact that the Weather Bureau was 
not sufficiently financed and organized 
in the area. 

Thanks to this amendment, these 
added most valuable services will now 
be provided. Established cffices of the 
Weather Bureau will be improved and 
new offices will be opened, including one 
at Worcester, Mass., and New Bedford, 
Mass. I think that this is a very help- 
ful and constructive amendment and I 
am glad, indeed, to support it. Our 
great friend the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Focarty] has rendered an- 
other distinct public service in securing 
agreement on this amendment. 
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In brief, this amendment, as a matter 
of actual benefit, makes possible the 
following extensions of Weather Bureau 
service: 

First. It will provide staffs to keep 
Weather Bureau offices additionally open 
in 10 coastal cities from Maine to Texas. 

Second. It will reopen certain key ob- 
servatory offices across the country. 

Third. It will permit installations and 
utilization of special technological equip- 
ment for proper relay of weather infor- 
mation. 

Fourth. It will improve and extend 
all facilities for weather forecasting, 
“emergency hurricane warning centers,” 
and other modern methods of weather 
broadcasting, and on the whole it will 
have a most salutary effect on the 
agency. It will provide a stimulus and 
encouragement to personnel. It will 
improve the administrative tone. It 
will bring many good results. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to express my appreciation of the 
recognition given today to the objectives 
of my bill, H. R. 5260. Today’s amend- 
ment to H. R. 6367 by the House of Rep- 
resentatives Appropriations Committee 
provides $2,250,000 of additional funds 
to the Weather Bureau for the imme- 
diate establishment of an emergency 
warning system for hurricanes and se- 
vere storms. 

Today’s action will mean a small 
amount of increased protection during 
the hurricane seasons of 1955 and 1956, 
but I feel our citizens should be guar- 
anteed a much greater reduction in un- 
necessary loss of life and property dam- 
age from storms along the eastern and 
southern seaboards of our country than 
can be procured through such a mean- 
ingless amount as adopted today. 

This increase of $2,250,000 will carry 
out only a small part of the complete 
warning program which was planned 
under my bill, H. R. 5260. But I admit 
it is at least a timely step in the right 
direction. In my opinion a $5 million 
increase to the original 1956 fiscal year 
estimates of the Department of Com- 
merce would be needed to establish the 
minimum facilities and staff required 
for a modern hurricane warning system. 
This opinion is backed up 100 percent 
by meteorologists all over the country, 
and by insurance companies and busi- 
nessmen who know the problem first- 
hand. 

Passage of the $2,250,000 Appropria- 
tions Committee amendment means that 
only a few additional stations can now 
be reopened in hurricane-swept areas, 
and only a few additional stations can 
now be kept open 24 hours a day. Pas- 
sage of this amendment also means that 
only some minor improvements can 
be made in hurricane warning commu- 
nications systems, and means that some 
key warning centers can not be provided 
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the increased staff actually needed to do 
the job forecasters want to do. 

I know that many citizens along the 
coast will not be satisfied with these 
modest improvements in hurricane pro- 
tection services. But since I well know 
that business firms and trade associa- 
tions are vitally interested in better and 
more timely warnings, and without fur- 
ther delay, I have not objected further 
to this small increase in funds recom- 
mended by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 

I have assembled below several ex- 
cerpts of the hundreds of letters I have 
received from citizens located in all 
States along the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico coasts who have commented on 
the objectives of the bill I introduced on 
March 28, 1955, H. R. 5260. 

A similar bill, it is of interest to note, 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
WILLIAM A. PurTELL, of Connecticut, on 
May 11, 1955, S. 1932. I feel certain 
Senator PURTELL will receive numerous 
letters supporting our stand that $5 mil- 
lion is the minimum amount needed for 
a modernized hurricane warning system 
that will give the type of complete pro- 
tection against storms demanded by mil- 
lions of our citizens. 

I commend Connecticut’s Senator for 
his foresight and consideration of the 
lives, welfare and prosperity of the peo- 
ple of our great State, and for the pro- 
tection Mr. PURTELL offers through his 
legislation for the people of the east 
coast and the tornado-torn areas of the 
Southwest and Middle West. I feel 
certain the other body of this Congress 
will see the great need for the requests in 
his legislation. 

From the Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
New Bedford division, New Bedford, 
Mass.: 

I think the bill is an excellent one. 

In a survey of the damage sustained it 
was noted that the direct cost of hurricanes 
Carol, Edna, and Hazel amounted to over 
$9 million. This did not include the loss of 
jobs, profits, and other tangible and intan- 
gible costs. In the instance of our own com- 
pany, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., we sus- 
tained a loss of $1,455,000. 

If we had had early warning on hurricane 
Carol it is estimated that our loss would 
have been reduced by $300,000 to $500,000. 
I venture to say that the same is true of our 
waterfront firms in this area, 

Including the industrial loss, New Bedford 
suffered a total loss of over $50 million in 
the series of hurricanes last year, a consid- 
erable amount of which could have been 
saved had the area had sufficient warning. 

As you pointed out, along with the early 
warning we could expect a reduction in un- 
necessary fear and apprehension in the areas 
in or close by the expected paths of future 
hurricanes.” This is a very important item 
with industrial plants, and it is best exem- 
plified in this area by the fact that over 
$350,000 was expended by our 35 industrial 
firms in getting ready for hurricanes Edna 
and Hazel, which did not cause any serious 
damage. 

To sum it up, we are wholly in accord with 
your bill H. R. 5260. 


From the chamber 
Greenwich, Conn.: 


The board of directors agree with the pro- 
posal outlined in H. R. 5260. We believe 
your proposal has real merit. 


of commerce, 
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From the Acushnet Process Co., New 
Bedford, Mass.: 


The city of New Bedford, Mass., was very 
badly hit in 1938, in 1944, and by Carol in 
1954. In 1938 we had 230 deaths in the 
Greater New Bedford area, and in 1954 we 
had more than $50 million damage. There 
were 35 industries in New Bedford which 
were badly affected by flood and salt water 
and extremely high winds. Damage to these 
industries alone amounted to more than $10 
million. 

Surveys which we have run among the 35 
industries indicate that probably one-half 
of the $10 million damage could have been 
spared if the plants had ample warning to 
move material and equipment to higher 
ground and bulwark their plants against the 
surge of the salt-water flood. 

We recognize that in the long run it may 
be possible to get physical protection, but 
we also realize we may be able to get relief 
from future hurricanes if we are able to get 
accurate forecasting as to the probable path 
of the hurricane and as to the time of arrival. 

The New Bedford committee on hurricane 
damage and each of the industries it repre- 
sents is wholeheartedly in favor of your pro- 
gram, and would like to do anything we can 
to get speedy passage and prompt action. 


From the Union Reinsurance Co., of 
Zurich, Switzerland, the United States 
branch office: 

Anything that will be done to reduce, as 
far as possible, the loss of our life and prop- 
erty has our wholehearted approval and sup- 
port. 


From Mr. Thomas F. Malone, director 
Travelers weather research center, Trav- 
elers Weather Service, Hartford, Conn.: 


Your active interest in a matter of deep 
concern to New England is much appreciated, 
and, as a meteorologist, I am happy to en- 
dorse your proposed bill. 

The loss of life and property from hurri- 
canes has been so great that a concerted pro- 
gram of research on this problem seems ob- 
viously justified. 


From the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Co., Hartford, Conn.: 


I think there is no question but that the 
east coast is entitled to the additional pro- 
tection that a better hurricane warning sys- 
tem might provide. 

I think in these days of needed reduction 
in budget, one should hesitate to ask for 
even a modest increase in appropriations, 
but this is a case where I have no hesitancy 
in recommending an enlargement of Govern- 
ment facilities. 


From the president of the Travelers 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.: 

I am glad to tell you that I join with Dr. 
Malone, director of the Travelers weather re- 


search center, in endorsing your proposed 
bill. 


From the president of the Bankers 
Fire Insurance Co,, Birmingham, Ala.: 
I think this bill is a splendid and very 


worthwhile work, and that it certainly 
should be approved. 


From the vice president of the North- 
eastern Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Hartford, Conn.: 


Your proposal, H. R. 5260, is to protect the 
lives and property of 2 million American 
citizens living in the immediate vicinity of 
newly menaced coastal zones, and we all 
here at this company readily concur in your 
proposal. We wish you complete success in 
this undertaking. 
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From the president of the Phoenix In- 
surance Co., Hartford, Conn.: 


I am in favor with the purposes of this bill 
and believe that if passed it will perform a 
very useful service to many millions of citi- 
zens and property owners in the Atlantic 
coastal area from Maine to Texas. 

The payout on claims by property insur- 
ance companies, such as ours, for the storms 
in 1954 was a rather devastating experience 
and naturally resulted in a substantial un- 
derwriting loss to our company. Anything 
that can help people to protect their prop- 
erty by being alerted in advance would be 
advantageous and interesting to our indus- 
try. 
The advantages in being alerted to storms 
can accrue to insurance companies through 
loss prevention by protecting property when 
advices of an approaching storm are avail- 
able, Closing shutters, securing doors, and 
moving contents, particularly from exposed 
property on the waterfront, can go a long 
way in keeping the ravages of wind from 
doing unnecessary damage, 


From the Committee of American 
Steamship Lines: 


Improved hurricane detection is desirable 
and your efforts to assure adequate pro- 
vision for this purpose are very much in the 
public interest. 


From the American Boat Builders & 
Repairers Association, Inc., 2382 Grand 
Concourse, New York, N. Y.: 


We know that such a bill will be greatly 
appreciated by our members, and we are ac- 
cordingly advising them of it and requesting 
that they support it. 


From the New England Council, Stat- 
ler Building, Boston, Mass.: 


In a recent survey of New Englanders’ 
opinions of issues before Congress there 
semed to be substantial support for the 
services proposed in your bill. 

Unlike many of the other issues on which 
opinion was solicited where there was a fairly 
equal division of opinion, the yote was more 
than 3 to 1 in favor of increasing the appro- 
priation to the United States Weather Bu- 
reau for more intensive study and reporting 
on hurricanes. 

Congratulations on your preparation and 
submission of this bill. The New England 
Council intends to support it and we wish 
you the best of luck in gaining its passage 
in the House. 


From the New Orleans Board of Trade, 
New Orleans, La.: 


We are in favor of your proposal that an 
emergency hurricane warning system be im- 
proved to provide better protection. 


From the Dixon Sintaloy Co,, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn.: 


I am in complete agreement with the need 
for a satisfactory appropriation for hurricane 
warning service to the eastern seaboard. 

Your bill, H. R. 5260, certainly should serve 
to provide the means for saving many times 
over the amount of the appropriation 
required. 


From the PM Industries, Stamford, 
Conn.: 


We support enthusiastically the legisla- 
tion which you propose and hope that the 
necessary action will be taken to enact it. 

The appropriation under consideration to 
enable the United States Weather Bureau to 
establish and operate an emergency hurri- 
cane warning system would be of benefit to 
the manufacturers in our area. 


From the New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce, New Haven, Conn.: 


There is no question but what these hur- 
ricanes have done a terrific job in Connec- 
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ticut. No one was prepared for hurricanes 
which we had not had in quite a number of 
years, but it is quite evident that we can look 
for many more of them, and we should be 
better prepared than we are. 


From the Massachusetts Fisheries As- 
sociation, Inc., Administration Building, 
Fish Pier, Boston, Mass.: 

What happened in New England during 
the hurricane which visited us last fall indi- 
cated a willful lack of an adequate warning 
system. 

The matter of preserving life and property 
as much as can be humanly expected should 
be of immediate concern to our Federal au- 
thorities. 

The commercial fishing industry of New 
England is a hazardous occupation at best, 
and a timely and adequate Federal weather 
forecasting system would aid immeasurably 
in reducing the perils of fishing during the 
season in which we are subject to sudden 
changes in the weather. 


From the American Waterways Opera- 
tors, Inc., 1319 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


Members of this National Association of 
the Barge and Towing Vessel Industry, who 
operate on all of the inland waters of the 
Nation, suffered severe losses during hurri- 
canes last year and thus, I am sure, will 
actively support the above-mentioned bill 
in the hope that much of these losses can 
be eliminated in the future. 


From the Stamford-Greenwich Manu- 
facturers’ Council, 308 Atlantic Street, 
Stamford, Conn.: 


The matter of appropriating $5 million, in 
order that the United States Weather Bu- 
reau may be enabled to establish and oper- 
ate an emergency hurricane warning sys- 
tem, was discussed with a number of manu- 
facturers who are members of the Stamford- 
Greenwich Manufacturers’ Council. This 
matter was also brought up at our executive 
committee meeting, and I was authorized 
to write to you in support of this bill. 

I do not need to advise you on the extent 
of damage done by wind and high water in 
this area. 

Certainly the appropriation you ask, which 
would serve the entire eastern seaboard, is 
well justified. We believe that effective and 
reliable warning service, provided by the 
United States Weather Bureau, is imperative. 


From the president, American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, Inc., 11 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.: 


I should like to assure you of my personal 
support for your measure, which would seem 
to me to be of great advantage to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, as well as to others 
affected by weather and hurricane condi- 
tions, 


From the executive director, Rhode Is- 
land Development Council, Providence, 
R. I.: 

I believe that all New England Congress- 
men and Senators should use every effort 


to see that this type of legislation becomes 
a reality. 


From the head of the department of 
meteorology, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla.: 


Since our department is in the forefront of 
research on the problem of hurricanes, we 
are keenly aware of the need for action on 
the part of the Congress. 

We are urging our friends to support your 
bill, or a similar proposal to achieve the same 
end, as well as any well-conceived proposal 
which will meet the urgent requirement for 
a hurricane research and development pro- 
gram. 
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Your active interest in the hurricane prob- 
lem is a source of gratification to professional 
meteorologists, and a great service not only 
to your constituents but to all the millions 
of Americans who live along the Atlantic 
Seaboard and the gulf coast. 


From a professor of meteorology at 
the Blue Hill Observatory of Harvard 
University of Milton, Mass.: 


I was much pleased to see a news dispatch 
that you had filed a $5 million independent 
appropriation bill to provide greatly ex- 
panded forecast facilities up and down the 
east coast. 

A forecast’s accuracy depends mostly on 
the adequacy of the information available. 
In my opinion, the greatest inadequacy af- 
fecting forecasting for New England is the 
lack of a complete and dependable surface 
and upper air station in the Atlantic Ocean 
a few hundred miles offshore. 

I think your proposal is definitely worth- 
while. 


From the chairman of the department 
of meteorology and oceanography, Col- 
lege of Engineering, New York Uni- 
versity, University Heights, New York 
53, N. L.: 

My colleagues and I in this department 
are well aware of the importance of this 
bill for the welfare of the population in the 
affected area. 

You have in preparing this bill, of course, 
been in touch with our weather bureau, and 
know the excellent work which they are 
doing with inadequate financial means. 
Your bill will go far toward remedying this 
situation. It is very gratifying to know 
of this support for meteorology in Congress, 
and to find a realization of the contribution 
which meteorology can make to the welfare 
of the Nation. 

The effects of this bill will be of great 
benefit to the people in the regions visited 
by hurricanes, including the people of New 
York State. 

Your bill will go far toward alleviating the 
financial difficulties impeding the develop- 
ment of a really adequate warning service. 

If ship station Hotel had been available in 
the fall of 1954, much property damage and 
many casualties could have been avoided. 


From the president, American Mete- 
orological Society, 3 Joy Street, Boston, 
Mass.: 

It is most encouraging to learn that some 
of our Representatives in Congress realize 
that the weather service in this country de- 
serves more, not less, support. In the long 
run such support will, I feel sure, result in a 
net savings to the taxpayers through a more 
efficient weather service. 

I believe the records will show that for last 
season, involving only hurricanes Carol, 
Edna, and Hazel, insurance companies paid 
some $276 million in claims (New York Times 
of December 26, 1954). 

I know there must have been many addi- 
tional millions of dollars spent by individuals 
which do not appear on the record since 
several members of my own family in Rhode 
Island suffered uninsured damage as a result 
of last season's storms. 

Thus, it seems to me that the expenditure 
of $5 million to improve the storm warning 
service for the protection of our citizens is a 
very modest outlay to accomplish the desired 
objectives. 

We in the American Meteorological Society 
have for some time been concerned about 
the problem of severe storms of all types. 
The council of the American Meteorological 
Society recently voted that the council recog» 
nize deficiencies in the state of our knowl- 
edge of severe storms, particularly tornadoes 
and hurricanes. We strongly endorse an 
increased research effort in this area. 
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In view of the great losses of life and 
property suffered by our citizens from the 
destructive action of tornadoes and hurri- 
canes, the American Meteorological Society 
recommends that special funds be appro- 
priated to enable the United States Weather 
Bureau, in cooperation with other public and 
private agencies, to conduct research proj- 
ects on tornadoes and on hurricanes. 


From the head of the meteorology 
department, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass.: 

I was very pleased to learn of your inter- 
est in this important matter which affects 
the life and property of so many persons on 
the eastern and gulf coasts of this country. 

You are to be commended for your active 
interest in these problems and for your 
realization that the Weather Bureau must 
have additional funds if real progress is to 
be achieved, 


From the editor of Motor Boating 
magazine, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y.: 

We are much interested in your bill, which 
we hope will receive favorable action by 
Congress, 


From the executive vice president of 
the American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers, 99 John Street, New York, N. Y.: 

It is known that the various hurricanes 
which have visited the northeast section of 
our country have done a great deal of dam- 
age to property insured by our members, 
Hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel, last fall, 
were particularly devastating. 

The advance warning of approaching 
storms should give more opportunity for 
protection of property, and for possibilities 
of moving such property to safer locations. 
Accordingly, the marine insurance under- 
writers are definitely interested in any pro- 
visions and actions leading to adequate and 
timely warnings of hurricanes and severe 
windstorms. 

We wish to express our appreciation of 
your foresight in presenting this legislation. 


From the general manager of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y.: 

Surely, the Weather Bureau services are 
invaluable to the people of this country. If 
additional funds are needed in order to make 
the Bureau more useful, such funds should 
be made available within proper limits. 

We appreciate fully the great damage 
which many of us suffered at the hands of 
hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel. 


From the executive vice president of 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 
Hartford, Conn.: 

May I commend your alertness in watching 
out for the interest of southern New Eng- 
land in this peculiar climatic change which 
we are undergoing. 


From the general manager of the 
Beaumont Chamber of Commerce, Beau- 
mont, Tex.: 

We have on many occasions suffered losses 
from hurricanes and we would like very 
much to have the Gulf of Mexico coast in- 
cluded in H. R. 5260. 


In addition to the above letters, I have 
received dozens of letters from Repre- 
sentatives, Senators, and governors of 
States along the east coast and border- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico who have warmly 
endorsed my bill, H. R. 5260. They have 
not only written to me expressing their 
vital interest in the passage of this bill, 
but have frequently telephoned with 
offers of their support. 
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I also have received numerous letters 
from private citizens who are not con- 
nected with any particular company or 
organization, but who have wished me 
well in my efforts to secure congressional 
support for increased protection against 
the loss of life and property from hur- 
ricanes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, and re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6367) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and the 
amendment thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that all Members 
speaking on the Department of Com- 
merce appropriation bill have 5 legisla- 
tive days in which to extend their own 
remarks on that bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin (at the 
request of Mr. McCormack) was given 
permission to address the House 1 hour 
on Friday next, following the legislative 
program of the day and the conclusion 
of any special orders heretofore granted. 
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INQUIRIES RELATING TO HOUSING 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 203, Rept. No. 621), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, is authorized and directed to 
conduct full and complete studies and in- 
vestigations and make inquiries with respect 
to any matter or matters in the field of 
housing coming within the jurisdiction of 
such committee, including, but not limited 
to, (1) the current rate of construction of 
residential dwelling units in relation to hous- 
ing requirements and demands, and the role 
of Government-assisted mortgage programs 
with respect thereto, (2) the rate of default 
and foreclosures of Government-insured 
mortgages, and the disposition of such prop- 
erties, (3) the refinancing and extension of 
Government-insured project mortgages, (4) 
the status and adequacy of the several Gov- 
ernment mortgage insurance funds, (5) the 
disposition of Government-owned war and 
related housing, (6) operation of the slum 
clearance and urban renewal programs, and 
(7) the operation and activities of the Na- 
tional Voluntary Mortgage Credit Extension 
Committee. The committee shall not under- 
take any investigation of any matter which 
is under investigation by another committee 
of the House. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purposes of carrying out this res- 
olution, the committee or any subcommittee 
thereof is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within the United States, its Ter- 
ritories and possessions, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, whether or not the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings and to re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued over the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee or by any member 
designated by such chairman, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. The chairman of the 
committee or any member thereof may ad- 
minister oaths or affirmations to witnesses, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 1, line 3, strike out “and directed.” 


INQUIRIES RELATING TO FEDERAL 
OPEN MARKET COMMITTEE 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 210, Rept. No. 622), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, is authorized and directed to 
conduct full and complete studies and in- 
vestigations and make inquiries with respect 
to any matter or matters concerning (1) the 
composition, operation, and activities of the 
Federal Open Market Committee, (2) the 
fluctuation in rates of interest and prices of 
securities issued by the United States and 
the effect of such fluctuations on the publie 
debt, general price level, employment, the 
cost of State and municipal financing, and 
other segments of the national economy, (3) 
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the various types of Government securities, 
manner of issue, method of payment, matu- 
rities, character of investors, and amount 
and degree of speculation therein, and (4) 
the various proposals for Federal assistance 
(other than grants) in the financing of 
State, county, and municipal (or instrumen- 
talities thereof) highway and school pro- 
grams. The committee shall not undertake 
any investigation of any matter which is 
under active investigation by another com- 
mittee of the House. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session) as soon as practicable during 
the present Congress the results of its inves- 
tigation and study, together with such rec- 
ommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purposes of carrying out this reso- 
lution, the committee or any subcommittee 
thereof is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within the continental United States, 
whether or not the House is in session, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, and to require, by subpena or oth- 
erwise, the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memoranda, papers, 
and documents as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued over the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or by any 
member designated by such chairman, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. The chairman 
of the committee or any member thereof may 
administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 2, strike out “and.” 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “directed.” 

Page 2, beginning on line 2, change the 
comma to a period, and strike out the fol- 
lowing language ending on line 5: and (4) 
the various proposals for Federal assistance 
(other than grants) in the financing of State, 
county and municipal (or instrumentalities 
thereof) highway and school programs.” 


CONSERVATION, DEVELOPMENT, 
AND UTILIZATION OF THE WATER 
RESOURCES OF ALASKA 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 251, Rept. No. 623), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3990) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to investigate and report to the Con- 
gress on projects for the conservation, devel- 
opment, and utilization of the water re- 
sources of Alaska. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


HURRICANE WARNINGS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
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Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise at this time to ask the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Par- 
TERSON] about his bill with regard to 
warnings of hurricanes, tornadoes, and 
other unusual acts of nature. 

Mr. JONAS. If the gentlewoman will 
yield, I do not see the gentleman from 
Connecticut here at the moment, but I 
understand that the need to which his 
bill refers was taken care of by the 
Fogarty amendment to the appropria- 
tions bill that was just passed a few 
moments ago. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes, 
but that did not appropriate nearly as 
much money as the gentleman from 
Connecticut asked for. I have seen edi- 
torial after editorial all over the New 
England States and elsewhere endorsing 
his bill. I have read hundreds of letters 
and telegrams about it. An editorial in 
the Lowell Sun, Lowell, Mass., of May 
12, 1955, reads as follows: 

HURRICANE ALERTS 

Since there is reason to believe that New 
England may now be directly in the course 
of some hurricanes that churn up the coast- 
line from the Caribbean, it would be stupid 
to wait for the howling winds before doing 
something about it. 

The question was scouted thoroughly this 
week at a meeting of the New England 
Region, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, in Boston. It was practically a unani- 
mous opinion that steps must be taken to 
protect this area against new storms—which 
may or may not arrive in the latter part of 
the coming summer. 

The general opinion expressed at this 
Boston meeting is one that will be promptly 
applauded by the people of New England. 
It was proposed the Army engineers should 
make an immediate survey “for the most 
effective protection against damage from 
tidal flooding in New England.” Moreover, 
it was proposed that the Federal Government 
should exert itself in more ways than one 
to Jaunch a campaign that would give ex- 
traordinary protection against the fury of 
hurricanes. 

The conference apparently forgot (at least, 
it was not reported), that the Federal Goy- 
ernment and all military bases in this area 
should step up their meteorological efficiency 
so that all the people of New England would 
have a fair idea of what might be in store for 
them when one of those turbulent twisters is 
spotted off Florida, moving north. 

New England suffered two major hurri- 
canes late last summer—and it was threat- 
ened with a third. The first and worst big 
blow struck and caught the whole section 
by surprise, simply because satisfactory and 
sufficient warnings were missing. 

We hope the Government will see to it 
that all stations responsible for alerting the 
people to approaching danger are function- 
ing around the clock at all times and will 
be in position to send out the alarm to New 
England well before a hurricane strikes. 


In the second hurricane we had in New 
England, Hurricane Hazel, I bailed water 
from an upstairs room in my house from 
12 o’clock noon until 7 o’clock at night. 
I would not have been at my house to 
bail out the water if I had not received 
spa warning that the hurricane was com- 

g. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. ROONEY. May I commend the 
charming and distinguished gentlewom- 
an from Massachusetts on her remarks. 
I was on a railroad train during Hurri- 
cane Hazel, and I fully appreciate what 
the gentlewoman is talking about. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 
May I say also that at least part of the 
house I was in would probably have been 
destroyed if the hurricane had lasted any 
longer. I know my sufferings were abso- 
lutely nothing compared to what hap- 
pened to other people, but the damage to 
property was great. I think every one of 
us in all of the hurricane areas would like 
to have something done about this mat- 
ter. I believe the Department of Com- 
merce recommended $5 million for the 
Weather Bureau for reports. After the 
tornado at Worcester I asked for various 
surveys and investigations but they did 
not take place. 

These hurricanes are horrible things. 
There was much loss of life in Rhode Is- 
land during these hurricanes in New 
England, and a great deal of loss of life 
in Worcester, Mass., after the tornado 
there. I visited Worcester and saw the 
damage. I think there was a wonderful 
spirit in these communities that were 
damaged. They certainly ought to be 
helped in every way. The military was 
very helpful in Massachusetts in send- 
ing troops to remove trees that had live 
wires in them. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LANE. May I compliment the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts on her 
interest in this subject matter. I know 
she has been one of the prime movers 
since last fall when we were visited by 
those hurricanes in New England. The 
bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. PATTERSON] requested 
an appropriation of $5 million to help 
do something in the way of these weather 
stations, but in the appropriations bill 
for the Department of Commerce as it 
was passed today at least the commit- 
tee compromised that request by adding 
the sum of $2,250,000. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is not nearly enough. 

I know all of the New England Mem- 
bers and other Members of the New York 
delegation have fought very hard for 
this. I think the other body may put it 
in, and I will do everything I can to help. 
I know you and I talked about the dam- 
age of the hurricanes. It is appalling to 
my mind that we do not take care of the 
civilians and the military, too, because 
some of them were injured in the hurri- 
canes. It is little enough to do for the 
people in our country. We try to save 
them from war and certainly we ought to 
protect them from so-called acts of God. 


THE LATE HONORABLE PETE 
JARMAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BoLLING). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Alabama 
3 Box RN] is recognized for 60 min- 
u 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time so that some of our 
colleagues, especially our Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], 
and our former Speaker, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], could 
pay tribute to our wonderful friend, 
Pete Jarman. 

I yield at this time to our colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
Martin]. 

Mr.MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my good friend, FRANK Boykin, and the 
Alabama delegation, in paying tribute to 
Pete Jarman, soldier, legislator, and dip- 
lomat. He served his country with dis- 
tinction and great ability. 

Following a fine military career he 
served 12 years as a Member of Con- 
gress. He was faithful to the best in- 
terests of his district and at the same 
time zealously fought for the welfare of 
the country. As a member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, he was conscious 
of the need of world cooperation. It was 
from this service he was aroused to our 
relationship with other countries. This 
caused him to accept an appointment 
as Ambassador to Australia, where he 
served most creditably. 

Pete Jarman was a friendly, likeable 
man, and his death is the cause of much 
sorrow. Alabama and the country have 
suffered a great loss in the passing of 
this fine American statesman. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Thank you, Mr. Man- 
TIN. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield to our distin- 
guished majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
attended the funeral services for our late 
friend, and also spoke on the floor of the 
House later. Pete Jarman was one of 
the most lovable characters I have ever 
served with, and one of the ablest 
men in the House of Representatives. I 
join with my friend, the gentleman from 
Alabama, and my friend from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin], in expressing our 
keen regret at his recent passing. It 
was shortly after that I spoke at greater 
length, more fully expressing my feelings 
on the passing of our late friend. 

Mr. BOYKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to our colleague, 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to join in paying tribute to 
the fine record of our late friend and 
colleague, Pete Jarman. It was my priy- 
ilege to know Pete quite well during his 
years of service in the Congress. He 
was possessed of a keen sense of humor 
and he also took his job most seriously. 
In saying that, I mean he tried in every 
way to live up to the high ideals that 
representation in the Congress of the 
United States carries not only for the 
people he represented, but for the posi- 
tion itself. It was my observation that 
nobody did a better job of work for his 
constituents and for the country at all 
times trying to carry on the splendid 
traditions of the people from whom he 
came. I have truly missed Pete Jarman 
in the years since he left the Congress, 
but during that time we followed his 
work and came to appreciate and look 
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forward to his visits with us. Now I 
know that America is poorer because of 
the passing of this fine American and 
this splendid Congressman. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I knew Pete Jarman for a quar- 
ter of a century. I do not think I ever 
knew a finer American or a greater 
Christian gentleman than Pete. When 
I was first elected to the Congress, I was 
serving in the Navy at Pearl Harbor. 

The first letter that I received after 
having been nominated in Alabama to 
represent the Third District was from my 
friend Pete Jarman, offering to help me 
in any way he could. 

On coming to Washington I found that 
Pete was sincere, and he was a great help 
to me as a young Member. Pete served 
his State and his Nation well. I think 
the first office that he held was that of 
public examiner for the State of Ala- 
bama. As examiner of public accounts, 
he traveled all over the State of Alabama 
and made friends. To know Pete Jar- 
man was to love him. Later he was 
elected State Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. And then he was elected 
overwhelmingly to the office of secretary 
of state in Alabama. Following a dis- 
tinguished service in that office, he was 
recta to Congress from the Sixth Dis- 

ict. 

Pete Jarman was sincere and able, and 
over the period of 10 years that I knew 
him in Congress, he was an outstanding 
Member. He was an expert in his chosen 
field of foreign affairs. He had a keen 
sense of humor, and it was a genuine 
pleasure at all times for me to be with 


Pete Jarman possessed what I think 
are three necessary characteristics for 
a good public official to have. First and 
foremost he was an honest man. He 
was a man of integrity. Second, he was 
an able man. Third, he was a coura- 
geous man. Many times I have seen 
him vote against the majority of the 
Members of his own delegation on cer- 
tain matters because he had the courage 
of his convictions. 

I have missed Pete and always will 
miss him. I think one of the finest 
things that could be said about Pete was 
his unfailing devotion to his lovely wife, 
Beryl. At the time I knew him in Con- 
gress Beryl served very efficiently in his 
office. I have never seen a more beau- 
tiful relationship between husband and 
wife than that which existed between 
him and Beryl. I knew that her loss 
was great. I hope that she finds some 
comfort in the knowliedge that those 
of us who knew Pete Jarman, who knew 
and worked with him, and who loved 
him, feel some of the loss that must be 


hers. 
I thank the gentle- 


I now yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Grant]. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is wise that in the rush of our everyday 
life we pause to pay a well-earned trib- 
ute to a former Member of this body. 
Of course I speak of our late beloved de- 
parted friend, a former Member of this 
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body, Pete Jarman, who represented so 
ably the Sixth District of Alabama for 
many years. 

Prior to my coming to Congress, I had 
known Pete for many years. I had 
served with him when he was State de- 
partment commander of the American 
Legion, and also when he was examiner 
of public accounts. Later he was elected 
as secretary of state of Alabama, and 
served in that office with credit and dis- 
tinction to himself and to his friends, 
until some years later when he was 
elected to Congress. 

It seems that I can see Pete’s smiling 
bright face now coming down this aisle. 
I do not think Pete hated anybody; he 
loved his fellow man. He not only loved 
America, but Pete loved the world and I 
think he as much as any man worked as 
hard as a person could work on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs; and when we 
had Pan-American Day here he always 
took the leadership in celebrating that 
great day. 

Our colleague from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS] has referred to Pete's help- 
mate, Beryl Jarman, who, I think, had 
much to do with Pete’s success in life. 
She also served as his secretary. 

After Pete left Congress he was ap- 
pointed by President Truman as Ambas- 
sador to Australia. He served there 
with honor and distinction. And, Mr. 
Speaker, may I say that I know that in 
his immortal soul, Pete Jarman now 
sleeping over the banks of the Potomac 
in Arlington secretly watches our every 
move here and he watches our move- 
ments as representatives of one of great- 
est bodies in the world. 

Mr. BOYKIN. I thanx the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. GRANT] and now 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas, 
(Mr. Hays]. I would like him to say a 
few words about our departed friend. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate very much the generosity of 
my friend from Alabama in according 
me the opportunity to join my friends 
from Alabama in paying tribute to this 
great American. 

It was my privilege during the thirties 
when I was employed by the Department 
of Agriculture, to go into the State of 
Alabama and into the district served by 
our late respected colleague. I had an 
opportunity to learn something of the 
great affection which the people of Ala- 
bama had for him. 

I later had an opportunity as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee to 
appraise his work as a student of for- 
eign-policy problems, and I want to join 
in tribute to him as a leader in that field. 
I know that he made great contribution 
to the cooperation between the Latin- 
American republics and our own Nation, 
and I know that he had great influence 
in this field. 

I also wish to join, Mr. Speaker, in 
the tributes to his wife. I was deeply 
impressed by the beautiful companion- 
ship which they enjoyed, and I am sure 
the Members have an appreciation of 
her contribution to his service here. 

He was ideally fitted for the post of 
Ambassador to Australia. I have heard 
from many quarters of the globe state- 
ments of appreciation of his work as the 
representative of our country. 
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in appreciation of Pete Jarman’s out- 
standing career. 

Mr. BOYKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Boyrxr] is rendering a dis- 
tinct service to his State and to the Con- 
gress in giving those of us from other 
States the opportunity to express our 
deep appreciation of our late friend, 
Pete Jarman. 

I would not say that I speak for 
North Carolina, but I am sure that every 
member of the North Carolina delega- 
tion joins with the gentleman now giving 
us the opportunity to express our high 
appreciation of this late friend, their 
deep appreciation of Pete Jarman. 

I simply say thet I join with his col- 
leagues from Alabama in expressing our 
great admiration and that I would ex- 
press to his relatives that I join with 
them in the great loss they feel. 

Mr. BOYKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina and now yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the death of Pete Jarman brought to an 
end the career of one of Alabama’s most 
outstanding and distinguished sons. His 
record of public service and his many 
accomplishment are a source of pride to 
the people of his State and especially of 
the Sixth District which he served so 
long and so well. 

It was my privilege to know Pete Jar- 
man well and to admire and respect his 
sincerity of purpose and the greatness of 
his character. Pete was already an ex- 
perienced legislator when I came to Con- 
gress, and I shall ever be grateful for 
his kindness to me and the help and 
guidance he so willingly and generously 
offered. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Pete Jarman played a lead- 
ing role in formulating legislation neces- 
sary to carry out the foreign policies of 
our Nation. He was diligent in his com- 
mittee work and no man gaye more time, 
thought and study to committee legisla- 
tion than Pete. He was respected for his 
thorough and complete knowledge of 
committee affairs. 

This outstanding record of achieve- 
ment and devotion to duty won for Pete 
the important appointment as Ambas- 
sador to Australia. This post he filled 
admirably. In fact, it has been said by 
those who visited in Australia during his 
tenure that no Ambassador has ever 
been so well liked or so respected as Pete 
Jarman. He won scores of friends for 
our country, and he enjoyed a popularity 
that was unequaled in diplomatic circles. 

True to his State and to the best tradi- 
tions of our Republic, Pete Jarman met 
every test as a public servant. Alabama 
will long honor the distinguished service 
her loyal and faithful son gave. I 
salute his memory and shall ever cherish 
his friendship. 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Jones}, and I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. RoBeErts.] 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and a privilege to join in this 
tribute to the late Pete Jarman. I was 
not privileged to serve in Congress with 
Pete Jarman, but I did know him inti- 
mately. I believe the first time I ever 
saw Pete was when he was making his 
race for the office of secretary of state. 
He won approval at the hands of the 
voters of Alabama and served honorably 
and well in that capacity. Prior to that 
time he had served as commander of 
the American Legion of the Department 
of Alabama. He was always interested 
and battled for the servicemen of this 
country and made a great contribution 
in that field. 

As has been said here, he served a long 
term in this body, a body that he loved 
and was devoted to. 

Pete Jarman was the first Ambassador 
produced by the State of Alabama. 
Prior to that time we had produced a 
Minister to Spain, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
but Pete Jarman had the distinction of 
being the first with the rank of Ambas- 
sador who came from and was a native 
of the State of Alabama. He made 
many friends for us in Australia because 
he had been well trained in the prin- 
ciples of diplomacy at high levels and 
made a great contribution in that field. 

He came back to this country I believe 
in 1952 and frequently visited the Mem- 
bers on the floor here, He had many 
friends not only in the Alabama delega- 
tion but in the delegations of other 
States as well. 

I think Pete’s life epitomized the wis- 
dom of what Henry Van Dyke said about 
the way a man should live. He said that 
“four things a man must do if he would 
make his record true. To think without 
confusion clearly, to act from honest 
motives purely, to love his fellow man 
sincerely, to trust in God and Heaven 
securely.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to join my col- 
leagues in this tribute, and my heartfelt 
and deepest sympathies go to his wife 
and to the members of his family. 

Mr. BOYKIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 


woman from -“fassachusetts IMrs. 
ROGERS]. 
Mrs. ROGE 3 of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Jarman and his lovely 
wife were great friends of mine. I had 
a very deep affection for him and his 
wife. I always think of them as one, 
because they worked as one. Everybody 
who has spoken has mentioned the fact 
that they were a wonderful couple. I 
certainly never knew a couple that was 
more lovable or did more kind things. I 
served with him on several committees. 
The most recent one was the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. He was extremely 
able while he was there and extremely 
gracious. I would like to speak of one 
incident that, I think, typifies the man’s 
courtesy and helpfulness. He and I were 
on a national radio broadcast hook-up. 
It was a very controversial subject, and I 
remember his extreme courtesy at that 
time. But, he made his point very effec- 
tively and very courteously. I think 
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perhaps I was a little too vigorous. After 
that the people in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere wrote me what a wonderful, 
fine, and able gentleman Congressman 
Jarman was. They spoke of his great 
courtesy at that time. I know what an 
extremely able Ambassador he was, and I 
know of the constant letters he wrote to 
me and other Members of the Congress 
asking us to visit Australia and wishing 
us well and asking how he could help. 
The Nation can ill spare such a man. I 
mourn with his wife especially and with 
all of you very fine gentlemen from Ala- 
bama. There is no finer delegation in 
the Congress than you are, and I mourn 
with you in his passing. You may well 
be proud of him, and I know his memory 
will not be forgotten. 

Mr. BOYKIN. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Mr. Speaker, I would at this time like 
to read a letter from the Honorable Sam 
RAYBURN, Speaker of the House. He is 
unavoidably detained, so he wrote me 
this letter: 

Tue SPEAKER’s ROOMS, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
Washington, D, C., April 22, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK W. BOYKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRANK: I have your letter of April 
21, 1955, regarding Pete Jarman, and I want 
to make the following statement, which I 
would like to have put in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

“I am deeply grieved to hear of the death 
of my old friend, the Honorable Pete Jar- 
man. It was my pleasure and privilege to 
serve in Congress with him for many years, 
in which position I found him faithful, 
patriotic, and able. After he left Congress, 
he did a great service as our Ambassador to 
Australia. In every position in which Pete 
Jarman was put, he did a good, honest, ca- 
pable job. With his loved ones, I shall miss 
him very much. To his wife, who was his 
loyal helpmate, I tender my deepest sym- 
pathy.” 

With every good wish to you and thanking 
you for the opportunity of joining in tribute 
to Pete Jarman, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam RAYBURN. 


I think that is wonderful, and I ap- 
preciate the statement made by Speaker 
Raypurn. Here are two of the greatest 
men in the land paying tribute to our 
departed colleague, former Speaker 
Martin and the present Speaker of the 
House, Those two men would have been 
President of the United States had any- 
thing happened to the Vice President 
during the last few years. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] 
was Speaker for two full terms, and I 
served under him. The present Speak- 
er, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAY- 
BURN], has been Speaker longer than any 
man who ever served in the Congress of 
the United States, even longer than 
Henry Clay. It is wonderful to have my 
two beloved friends talk about this great 
man, Pete Jarman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
the remarks of Hon. James G. Fulton on 
the late Pete Jarman, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


With- 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 
REMARKS BY HON. JAMES G. FULTON 

Mr. Speaker, we on the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee have served on the com- 
mittee with Pete Jarman during his service 
in Congress, and it was a real pleasure to have 
Pete as a personal friend. Friendly, and 
with a quick smile, Pete Jarman was always 
loyal to his friends and to his congressional 
responsibilities. 

We friends on the committee were espe- 
cially pleased when Pete Jarman was ap- 
pointed as United States Ambassador to 
Australia, for the recognition given by the 
President to the committee, and as a special 
tribute and honor to Pete Jarman as a former 
Member. During Pete’s service as Ambassa- 
dor, he took the time to keep up his corre- 
spondence and contacts with many of us, so 
we know directly with what care he handled 
his duties, and how closely he followed events 
in our friendly ally, the Great Dominion of 
Australia, during his period of service there. 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I want to yield to the gentleman 
who now represents the district once rep- 
resented by Pete Jarman. He comes 
from one of the greatest districts in the 
Nation. We have had some of the great- 
est men on earth come from that district. 
I want to mention just one of them. He 
was Richmond Pearson Hobson who sank 
the Merrimac and won the war against 
Spain. At that time we first came to the 
world’s attention as a great and power- 
ful Nation. Hobson served in the Con- 
gress of the United States from this same 
great district. I yield at this time to 
Representative ARMISTEAD SELDEN, of 
Alabama’s Sixth Congressional District. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my deep respect and great ad- 
miration for the late Pete Jarman. 

His career in the government of his 
State and Nation has placed him high on 
the list of outstanding Alabamians, 

After serving a term as Alabama's sec- 
retary of state, Pete Jarman was elected 
in 1936 to represent the Sixth District of 
Alabama in the United States House of 
Representatives. He served with distinc- 
tion in this great body for six consecu- 
tive terms. 

In 1949 Pete Jarman was appointed 
Ambassador to Australia. Although 
there have been a number of men from 
Alabama who have served in high diplo- 
matic posts, Mr. Jarman was the only 
Alabamian who ever actually held the 
rank of Ambassador. After 4 years of 
outstanding service in Australia, Ambas- 
sador Jarman returned to Washington 
during the summer of 1953. He was liv- 
ing here in Washington at the time of 
his sudden death last February. 

Although I did not serve with Pete 
Jarman as did others who speak here 
today, I knew him as a friend for many 
years. Our friendship became even 
closer after I was elected to Congress 
and he returned from Australia. During 
the year preceding his death, he visited 
my office on numerous occasions and we 
had many pleasant conversations. Our 
talks often reminded us that we were 
both born in Greensboro, Ala., received 
degrees from the University of Alabama, 
and were members of Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
lon fraternity. The district that he so 
faithfully served for 12 years I now have 
the privilege to represent. One of the 
last communications I received from 
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Pete Jarman was a card expressing 
pleasure that I had been assigned to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. He had been 
a diligent and able member of that com- 
mittee until his retirement from Con- 
gress. 

Pete Jarman was a man whose gentle 
manner and gracious personality won 
friends wherever he went. 


Here was a man whose heart was good, 
Who walked with men and understood, 
His was a voice that spoke to cheer, 
And fell like music to the ear. 

His was a smile men loved to see, 

His was a hand that asked no fee 

For friendliness or kindness done. 

And now that he has journeyed on, 

His is a fame that never ends 

And leaves behind uncounted friends. 


Pete Jarman's passing is an irreplace- 
able loss to his gracious and lovely widow, 
Beryl Bricken Jarman, who stood so 
faithfully at his side throughout their 
married life. It is a great loss to those 
of us who knew him as a friend. It is 
an even greater loss to Alabama and the 
Nation. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I should like to read a statement 
from the senior Senator from Alabama, 
Senator LISTER HILL: 

REMARKS OF LISTER HILL, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, ON THE LATE PETE 
JARMAN 
It was with sad hearts that we laid Pete 

Jarman to rest in historic Arlington Ceme- 

tery. Itis fitting that he should sleep there, 

where rest so many of the Nation’s heroes 
who served our country so nobly and so well. 

Pete Jarman spent his life in the service of 
his people, his State, and his country. He 
made his way up in public service to become 
secretary of state of Alabama, Member of 
Congress for 12 years, and United States Am- 
bassador to Australia. In every position he 
demonstrated his exceptional ability, his 
high character, his steadfast faith, and his 
unswerving devotion to his country and its 
ideals of freedom, justice, and democracy. 

As a soldier in the American Army in 
France in World War I, he saw at first hand 
the destruction and horrors of war. He 
sought membership on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
that he might give his best to the building 
of peace for ourselves and for all nations. 
As a member of the committee, he traveled 
to many countries seeking the answers to 
the problems of peace. He was dedicated to 
the great cause. 

Pete Jarman and I were schoolmates at 
the University of Alabama, comrades in the 
American Legion, colleagues, neighbors, and 
friends. I know how fine he was and how 
today he would wish me to add my tribute 
to her who was his kindest critic, his wisest 
counselor, his best friend, his devoted wife, 
Beryl Bricken Jarman. Alabama is proud to 
have given to the Nation the stalwart pa- 
triot, the distinguished statesman, the de- 
voted public servant, and the fine American, 
Pete Jarman, 


At this time I should like to read the 
remarks of the Honorable James P. 
Ricuarps, of South Carolina. We call 
him “Dick,” as you know: 

REMARKS BY HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 

Mr. Speaker, may I say a few words of 
tribute to the life and works of a distin- 
guished public servant. 

Pete Jarman's life was a full and unselfish 
one, dedicated to the service of his fellow- 
man and of his country. I came to know 
him well during his service in this House 
from the 75th through the 80th Congress. 
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He served as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Printing from the 76th through 
the 79th Congress. During his first term, 
he served as chairman of the Committee on 
Memorials, and also on the Committees on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, and World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. From the ‘76th 
through the 80th Congress we served to- 
gether on the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
His diligence, energy, courage, and keen 
mind quickly won for him a position of great 
respect on the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
which was his primary committee interest. 
Later on, he served as United States Ambas- 
sador to Australia from June 9, 1949, until 
his resignation on September 17, 1953. Dur- 
ing this period, he rendered distinguished 
service, and his ability and great under- 
standing won for the United States many 
Australian friends and brought about an in- 
creased understanding of our mutual 
problems. 

Pete Jarman’s kindness, friendliness, en- 
ergy, and unselfish dedication to duty will 
long stand as a monument to a colleague 
and friend who knew so well the meaning 
of life and its significant opportunity for 
devotion and service. 

Truly, our friend’s life has enriched and 
ennobled the lives of all who were fortu- 
nate to have known him. May he rest in 
the heavenly peace he so richly deserves. 
May a kind providence dry away the tears 
of the fine and faithful wife who survives 
him. 


Mr. Speaker, I have asked you for 1 
hour for our friends and colleagues to 
pay tribute to a great man, a great sol- 
dier, a great statesman, and one of the 
most wonderful friends a man ever had 
on this earth, the Honorable Pete Jar- 
man, of Alabama. 

Pete Jarman had a full life. He 
worked—he worked for his district, he 
worked for his State, he worked for his 
beloved Southland, he worked for his 
Nation, and he worked for the entire 
world. Pete Jarman had a brilliant Army 
career; then he served in the Congress 
of the United States 12 long years—6 
terms—representing the Sixth District 
of Alabama. Then he was appointed as 
Ambassador of the United States to one 
of the greatest countries in the world— 
Australia. Australia is as large, or larger 
than our great country, the United 
States, and this soldier, this statesman 
was selected by the State Department 
and the President of the United States, 
and confirmed by the Senate of the 
United States, to serve there as our great 
Ambassador; and what a wonderful job 
that he and his precious wife, Mrs. Beryl 
Bricken Jarman, did there in represent- 
ing this Nation. I have had letters from 
Australia and from many places all over 
the world about the wonderful way they 
handled this, one of the highest positions 
in the land. They served well; they 
served with dignity; they served with 
loyalty; and they did a lot of good. They 
will always be remembered—both of 
them—not only Pete Jarman, but Lady 
Jarman, as we always called her. 

This great man was in my office for 2 
hours just 4 days before he went to his 
reward. He looked so well; he had just 
been down in Florida, playing on the 
beaches and getting ready to do more 
deeds of good—the same as he had been 
doing all of his life. He was stricken 
early one morning, and when his wife 
telephoned our good friend, Congress- 
man GEORGE Grant, who in turn tele- 
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phoned ARMISTEAD SELDEN and me, we at 
once went out to the hospital. He died 
very quietly and went away to his re- 
ward. You cannot do anything for loved 
ones after they have gone, but you can do 
this—you can help do something, if the 
opportunity arises, for the loved ones 
they leave behind, and he left a wonder- 
ful person—one of the most marvelous 
women I have ever known. My wife and 
I, my office force, and my entire family 
love her very, very dearly. Everybody 
seems to love and respect this great 
woman, and I will just have to say a 
word about something that happened in 
Pete’s passing that impressed me very 
much. There is another great and out- 
standing and successful woman that is 
really a very unusyal woman in so many 
ways. She has raised a fine family and 
has been very successful in that, and she 
is one of the partners in one of the great 
businesses of our beloved Southland. I 
am speaking of Mrs. Mildred Warner. 

When the Alabama delegation, headed 
by Senator HILL and Senator SPARKMAN, 
went out to the beautiful old Lee estate; 
that is, the Arlington Cemetery, there 
Mrs. Warner stood, to be with her be- 
loved friend, Beryl Jarman, to help and 
comfort her—she and many others flew 
many, many miles—over a thousand 
miles—to be here with this wonderful 
woman. I thought that was one of the 
finest things I have ever heard of any- 
one doing. Of course, many people do 
this, but in these busy times it does not 
happen as often as it used to. I just 
wanted to mention this as I go along. 

There is one thing that I want to say. 
I believe every man and every woman 
here in the Congress of the United States 
loved and respected not only Pete Jar- 
man, but also Mrs. Pete Jarman. 

Pete Jarman was one of the best loved 
men in the Congress of the United 
States, and we have here 435 Represen- 
tatives from every district in this en- 
tire Nation and representing every 
human being in the United States. I 
know that our great Alabama delega- 
tion will tell you there never has been, 
and in my judgment, there never will 
be another man that did better work 
and was more loved and respected than 
our own wonderful, good and beloved 
Pete Jarman, 

At this time I wish to include a state- 
ment by our junior Senator, Hon. JOHN 
J. SPARKMAN, of Alabama, another great 
man, whom our Democratic Party chose 
as our candidate for Vice President of 
the United States in our last election. 
He, like our senior Senator, has made a 
great record. 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN 

Pete Jarman was a great Alabamian, a 
patriotic American, and my friend. 

It was my pleasure to know him well and 
to work with him in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for many years. In fact, Pete 
and I came to Congress together. He had the 
rare distinction of being designated chair- 
man of the Standing Committee on Memo- 
rials during his first term in Congress. 

He always placed duty above selfish gains 
and the welfare of his country above per- 
sonal motives, 

Pete met you with a smile and a friendly 
word of greeting. Never have I known a 
more sincere and conscientious man—nor 
one more devoted to public service. Your 
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problem was Pete’s problem—he stood ready 
always to lend a hand to a friend. Pete had 
the personal touch. 

After serving in Congress, he was Am- 
bassador to Australia. He was respected 
and loved by the people of Australia as he 
was by his fellow countrymen. In my 
opinion, Australia came to think even more 
highly of our country because of the fine job 
performed by Ambassador Jarman. 

Pete Jarman had many friends all over 
Alabama. Prior to his election to Congress 
he was active in State government and in 
this capacity traveled widely over the State 
making friends wherever he went. He served 
as secretary of state and as a member of the 
State Democratic executive committee. 

Pete Jarman was a soldier. He was active 
throughout his life in military affairs and 
attained the rank of colonel. In World War 
I he was wounded in battle. 

The veterans of this country have lost a 
real friend. I personally know of many vet- 
erans he helped. In addition, he was active 
in veterans organizations, at one time serving 
as commander of the Alabama department 
of the American Legion. He also was active 
in the work of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

He was a statesman and a diplomat. 

Pete was truly a Christian gentleman and 
active in the Methodist Church. 

Alabamians and others who knew Pete 
Jarman mourn in his passing. We grieve 
with his dear wife, Beryl, and we know that 
her loss is easier to bear because of the 
generosity, the loyalty, and the acts of kind- 
ness displayed by her husband and my friend, 
Pete Jarman. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members be permitted to extend 
their remarks at this point in the RECORD 
on the life and character of Pete Jar- 
man. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate this privilege of joining with my 
colleagues to pay honor to the outstand- 
ing public service of Pete Jarman, our 
departed friend. 

Pete Jarman was active in the political 
life of Alabama, and of the Nation, for 
a period of 30 years. 

In the Congress of the United States, 
he carved out a great career for himself, 
and a great record for Alabama. 

His understanding of the Nation’s 
problems in the field of our foreign af- 
fairs was deep. His contributions to the 
solution to those problems stand today in 
silhouette against the times in which we 
live. They speak for themselves. 

As a climax to his career, he served as 
our Ambassador to Australia. 

Pete Jarman was a man of high ideals. 
He was a man of great principle. He 
was a hard worker. He was faithful to 
the trusts reposed in him. 

Pete Jarman is survived by his lovely 
wife, Beryl, who in life shared his joys 
and his heartaches. I leave with her this 
thought: 

Death is only a quiet door 

Set in a garden wall; 
On gentle hinges it gives, at dusk 
When the thrushes call. 
Along the lintel are green leaves, 
Beyond the light Hes still; 
Very willing and weary feet 
Go over that sill. 
There is nothing to trouble any heart 
Nothing to hurt at all 
Death is only a quiet door, 
In an old garden wall. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent on behalf of 
the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
Svuiiivan] who was previously granted 
permission to include in her remarks on 
the Commerce appropriation bill certain 
letters and a press release that the mat- 
ter indicated on the second page of the 
press release in tabular form may be 
printed in tabular form in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on behalf of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Cool Ex], I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture may have permission until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill, 
H. R. 3822. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Reserving the right to 
object, is there any opposition to that 
bill that will require a minority report? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I regret that 
I cannot inform the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the gentleman in- 
clude in his request that the minority 
may have the same privilege? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Yes. I will 
be glad to include that in my request, 
that the minority be granted permission 
to file a minority report if so desired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my remarks may be inserted following 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] re- 
garding the Weather Bureau, during 
the debate on the appropriations bill this 
afternoon, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Ftoop in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Macurowicz (at the request of 
Mr. KLuczynsk1) and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BoLLING to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole today on Commerce Department 
appropriation bill and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. THompson of Texas and to include 
an address. 
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Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 

Mr. Smitx of Wisconsin and to include 
extraneous matter which will exceed the 
rr allowed and is estimated to cost 

Mr. RADWAN. 

Mr. PATTERSON. 

Mr. Saytor and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. DEROUNIAN (at the request of Mr. 
Marti), for several days, on account of 
death in family. 

Mr. ALLEN of California, for the period 
from May 25 to June 2, 1955, inclusive, 
on account of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2682. An act relative to the explora- 
tion, location, and entry of mineral lands 
within the Papago Indian Reservation; and 

H. R. 3322. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act. of 
1949 so as to improve the administration of 
the program for the utilization of surplus 
property for educational and public health 
purposes, 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

8.1650. An act to authorize the Territory 
of Alaska to obtain advances from the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Act, and for other pur- 
poses. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 23, 1955, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 4052. An act to amend the act of 
January 12, 1951, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions of title II of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941; 

H. R. 4876. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and the Tax Court of the United 
States, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 211. Joint resolution to confer 
jurisdiction on the Attorney General to de- 
termine the eligibility of certain aliens to 
benefit under section 6 of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, May 
25, 1955, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETc. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


833. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend section 303 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, to 
authorize travel and transportation allow- 
ances, and transportation of dependents and 
of baggage and household effects to the 
homes of their selection for certain members 
of the uniformed services, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

834. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to provide for reasonable 
notice to the agency of applications to the 
courts of appeals for interlocutory relief 
against orders of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Federal 
Maritime Board and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

835. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a report on the liqui- 
dation of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration, pursuant to Public Law 276, 
83d Congress; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

836, A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to authorize the abbreviation 
of the record on the review or enforcement 
of orders of administrative agencies by the 
courts of appeals and the review or enforce- 
ment of such orders on the original papers 
and to make uniform the law relating to the 
record on review or enforcement of such or- 
ders and for other purposes“; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

837. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects, pursuant 
to section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 244. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the financial position of the White 
County Bridge Commission; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 614). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4802. A bill to au- 
thorize the execution of mortgages and deeds 
of trust on individual Indian trust or re- 
stricted land; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 615). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 5597. A bill to increase 
the public benefits from the national-park 
system by facilitating the management of 
museum properties relating thereto, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
616). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. H. R. 6410. A bill to author- 
ize the construction of a building for a Mu- 
seum of History and Technology for the 
Smithsonian Institution, including the prep- 
aration of plans and specifications, and all 
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other work incidental thereto; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 617). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the’ Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. House Joint Resolution 207. 
Joint resolution to provide for investigating 
the feasibility of establishing a coordinated 
local, State, and Federal program in the city 
of Boston, Mass., and general vicinity there- 
of, for the purpose of preserving the historic 
properties, objects, and buildings in that 
area; with amendment (Rept. No. 618). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Joint Resolution 232. 
Joint resolution authorizing the erection of 
a memorial gift from the Government of 
Venezuela; without amendment (Rept. No. 
619). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Senate Joint Resolution 62. 
Joint resolution dedicating the Lee Mansion 
in Arlington National Cemetery as a perma- 
nent memorial to Robert E. Lee; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 620). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 203. Resolution author- 
izing the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to conduct studies and investigations, 
and make inquiries relating to housing; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 621). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 210. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to conduct studies and investigations, 
and make inquiries relating to the Federal 
Open Market Committee, and other matters; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 622). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 251. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 3990, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
and report to the Congress on projects for 
the conservation, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources of Alaska; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 623). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 6382. A bill to amend the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 624). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 3822. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, by 
striking out the termination date; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 625). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 6424. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to reduce to 60 
years the age at which women may qualify 
for old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 6425. A bill to amend section 510 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, to further promote the trade-in of old 
vessels; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 
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By Mr, BURNSIDE: 

H. R. 6426. A bill to protect the public 
health by providing for grants to assist States 
in assuring that no child is deprived of an 
opportunity for immunization against polio- 
myelitis because of inability to pay the ee 
of vaccination, and for other p 
the Committee on Interstate and 8 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: 

H. R. 6427. A bill authorizing the recon- 
struction, enlargement, and extension of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Rock Island, III.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H. R. 6428. A bill to amend Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a) to provide that awards of 
pensions made under part III shall not be 
discontinued solely by reason of an increase 
in the annual income of any beneficiary of 
such pension; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H. R. 6429. A bill to amend paragraph I of 
Veterans Regulation No. 3 (a), as amended, 
to provide that in the application of any 
schedule for rating disabilities no differen- 
tiation shall be made between disabilities 
which are organic in nature and those which 
are functional in nature; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 6430. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide that no deduction on 
account of outside earnings shall be made 
from the benefits of certain widows having 
dependent children in their care; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6431. A bill to increase the personal 
income-tax exemptions of a taxpayer for 
himself and his spouse, and the additional 
exemptions for old age or blindness, from 
$600 to $1,000, and to increase the exemption 
for a dependent from $600 to $800; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6432. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H. R. 6433. A bill to provide for the na- 
tional defense by encouraging the discovery, 
development, and production of fluorspar in 
the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 6434. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to assist in plan- 
ning and financing the construction of coun- 
ty agricultural buildings; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 6435. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Fire Research Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H.R. 6436. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. R. 6487. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 to exempt certain 
wheat producers from liability under the act 
where all the wheat crop is fed or used for 
seed on the farm, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 6438. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that certain 
tuition payments be treated as charitable 
contributions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 6439. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the various States with respect to civil causes 
of action and criminal offenses committed or 
arising on Indian reservations within such 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 6440. A bill to appropriate $40,000 for 
the restoration of a navigable channel 10 
feet deep in Bayou Bonfouca, La.; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

H. R. 6441. A bill to provide that a levee 
shall be constructed and maintained by the 
United States along the north shore of Lake 
Pontchartrain, La.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 6442. A bill to exempt from duty un- 
der paragraph 372 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
certain crawler-type diesel tractors imported 
into Puerto Rico for agricultural use; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 6443. A bill to allow certain members 
of the Armed Forces to designate the East- 
ern Orthodox faith as a religious preference 
on their identification tags; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6444. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to exempt trans- 
portation by air taxi from the tax on trans- 
portation of persons; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 6445. A bill to provide recognition of 
the 50th anniversary of the Devils Tower Na- 
tional Monument, Wyo., the first national 
monument, established by the President of 
the United States pursuant to the Antiqui- 
ties Act of 1906; to authorize the addition 
of certain land to the monument, to per- 
mit land exchanges, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 6446. A bill to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Food, Drugs, and Cosmetics”, 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 6447. A bill to provide that where 
a veteran has been totally disabled or per- 
manently and totally disabled for 20 or more 
years, the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall not thereafter reduce the veter- 
an’s rating of total disability or permanent 
and total disability; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 6448. A bill to amend the Domestic 
Minerals Program Extension Act of 1953 in 
order to extend the programs to encourage 
the discovery, development, and production 
of certain domestic minerals; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 6449. A bill to erect in Bossier City, 
La., a Federal and post-office building; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. R. 6450. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic salary of postmasters, officers, super- 
visors, and employees in the postal field serv- 
ice, to eliminate certain salary inequities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. J. Res. 314, Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a postage stamp in 1955 in 
commemoration of the 36th anniversary of 
the founding of the American Legion; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 128. Concurrent resolution to 

establish a joint committee to study aspects 
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of the common system of air navigation in 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 129. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint committee to study aspects 
of the common system of air navigation in 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Con. Res. 130. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint committee to study aspects 
of the common system of air navigation in 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. Con. Res. 131. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint committee to study aspects 
of the common system of air navigation in 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 132. Concurrent resolution to 
request the President to review the functions 
of the various agencies of the Government 
concerned with air navigation, to report the 
results thereof to Congress, and, if justified, 
to submit a reorganization plan with respect 
thereto; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 133. Concurrent resolution to 
request the President to review the functions 
of the various agencies of the Government 
concerned with air navigation, to report the 
results thereof to Congress, and, if justified, 
to submit a reorganization plan with respect 
thereto; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
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My Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Con. Res. 134. Concurrent resolution to 
request the President to review the functions 
of the various agencies of the Government 
concerned with air navigation, to report the 
results thereof to Congress, and, if justified, 
to submit a reorganization plan with respect 
thereto; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB; 

H. Con. Res. 135. Concurrent resolution to 
request the President to review the functions 
of the various agencies of the Government 
concerned with air navigation, to report the 
results thereof to Congress, and, if justified, 
to submit a reorganization plan with respect 
thereto; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the S of Nebraska, memorializ- 
ing the Presid and the Congress of the 
United States to provide the necessary legis- 
lation and regulations to achieve an improve- 
ment in the quality of product offered for 
sale in foreign markets by raising the stand- 
ards, and lowering the tolerances for for- 
eign material, damaged grain and mixed va- 
rieties, and to tighten inspection procedures 
in the case of export shipments to insure 
that wheat moved on a grade basis actually 
meets the oficial requirements for the grade 
assigned to it; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PINE: 

H. R. 6451. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ber- 
tha Behar; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 6452. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Foley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6453. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ines 
Meneghetti Tatko; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


287. By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: Petition 
of Donald S. McCall, Jr., and others, Hender- 
son State College, Arkadelphia, Ark., urging 
approval of Senate bill 533, which would in- 
crease the education and training allow- 
ances under the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

288, By the SPEAKER: Petition of Margaret 
Burnop, president, Ladies Auxiliary, No. 45, 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America, Naugatuck, Conn., pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to requesting that the mini- 
mum wage be increased to $1.25 per hour, 
1 to the Committee on Education and 

r. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address Delivered by Hon. Allen J. El- 
lender, of Louisiana, Before the 20th 
Annual Meeting of the Delta Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very able 
address delivered by our colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Louis- 
iana [Mr. ELLENDER] before the 20th an- 
nual meeting of the Delta Council, at 
Cleveland, Miss., on May 12, 1955. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, or Louvrsr- 
ANA, BEFORE THE 20TH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE DELTA COUNCIL, CLEVELAND, MISS., May 
12, 1955 
Ladies and gentlemen, I was highly pleased 

and greatly flattered when I received an invi- 

tation to address your annual meeting. It is 
always good for those of us who believe in 
farming as both a way of life and as the 
touchstone of our Nation’s economy to meet, 
to exchange ideas, and to compare our ex- 
periences. I do not propose to exhaust your 
patience with a long speech today, I realize 
that most of you probably know more about 
the practical side of farming than I, for it 
has been much too long since I followed 


behind a plow and watched the shining steel 
cut into the rich soil of my own State. 

I will attempt to review briefly with you 
today some of the factors which have made 
the great Mississippi Delta the thriving agri- 
cultural area which we know today. I would 
also like to share my thoughts with you as to 
what our agriculture must do in order to 
continue to flourlsh—in order to remain 
strong to meet future demands. 

My philosophy, both as a farmer and as a 
United States Senator, is a simple phil- 
osophy. I like to treat it and regard it as 
basic. It is this: “A sound agriculture is 
the greatest single bulwark our Nation has 
against the tide of ‘isms’ which are lapping 
at our shores.” 

It has therefore given me considerable 
pain to note that selfish interests and un- 
scrupulous politicians have sought to pin 
the red tag of socialism on our agriculture, 
on our price support program, and even on 
our individual farmers. Unfortunately, their 
efforts, aided and abetted by the trumpeting 
of nationwide propaganda devices, have gone 
far towards blackening the good name of 
American agriculture. 

It is high time that these people, as well as 
the millions of men and women who are 
supported by the products of our soil, realized 
that the tar brush they have wielded is 
blackening our greatest single hope for the 
future. 

By 1975, our Nation shall number its in- 
inhabitants not in the one-hundred-and odd 
millions, but in the two-hundred-and-odd 
millions. We shall have more mouths to 
feed, more bodies to clothe, than we ever 
dreamed of having only a decade ago. At the 
same time, we are going to have to produce 
the extra food and fiber required to meet 
these demands on even fewer acres of land 
than we now have. We will be compelled to 


use every form of American ingenuity in 
coaxing from our dwindling stock of precious 
soil the cotton, the corn, the wheat, the 
vegetables and the hundreds of other com- 
modities our population will need in order 
to eat as well in 1975 as we did in 1950 or 
even now. 

To meet this task, our agriculture must re- 
main strong. It must prosper. It must be 
made attractive. 

As I stand before you today, I cannot hon- 
estly report that we are building the strength 
that we shall so urgently require in the years 
to come. On the contrary, American agricul- 
ture is bleeding to death. Farm income is 
falling. The waters of the great river which 
flow past our doorstep continue to carry down 
to the gulf 2 million tons of precious, irre- 
placeable topsoil every day. That is 730 
million tons of soil a year; put another way, 
enough topsoil to cover a 40-acre farm to the 
depth of 6 inches is dumped into the Guif 
of Mexico every 3 minutes. 

And besides the Mississippi River, other 
great rivers—the Colorado and the Colum- 
bla—are doing their share in washing away 
the very source of agricultural abundance for 
generations as yet unborn. 

Make note of this waste, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, for it is problem No. 1 on our agricul- 
tural agenda. 

Problem No. 2 is somewhat less tangible— 
but of infinitely great importance. That 
problem is the economic health of our Amer- 
ican agriculture—of the men and women 
who till our soil. 

Just a month ago, the Department of Ag- 
riculture reported that farm income has 
fallen 10 percent below last year. This down- 
ward spiral has not stopped, contrary to 
what the bright-eyed economists who sit be- 
hind the mahogany desks in Washington may 
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say. Every day, more and more of our Amer- 
ican small farmers take a look at their dwin- 
dling income and decide to abandon farming 
and seek employment in the city. Only 30 
years ago, 1 out of every 8 Americans lived on 
a farm; today, 1 American out of every 19 
lives on a farm. 

This mass exodus from the farm has been 
caused primarily by declining prices and 
spiraling operating costs. In 1949, nearly 43 
percent of our total gross farm income was 
retained in the form of profits; in 1954, only 
37 percent of our farm income went into the 
farmer’s pockets. In 1951, the average net 
income of our farm family workers was 
$2,120; in 1954 this had dropped to only a lit- 
tie more than $1,900. President Eisenhower 
reported to the Congress only a month ago 
that over a million and a half American 
farmers have cash incomes of under $1,000. 
During this same period, corporate profits 
increased. The wages and salaries paid to 
nonfarm workers skyrocketed from a total 
of $195 billion in 1952 to $207 billion in 1954. 
At the same time, farm income fell from $14 
billion to $12 billion. 

In the face of this disastrous trend, the 
Congress last year was presented with a most 
unattractive farm program—the so-called 
sliding scale, or flexible price support pro- 
gram. The objective of that program, as 
announced by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, was to 
achieve for our farmers “full parity in the 
market place.” That laudable goal would be 
attained by discouraging production to the 
point where supply and demand would come 
into balance. Coupled with this laudable 
objective, however, came the most abusive 
description of the American farmer I have 
ever witnessed. The Secretary of Agriculture 
left no stone unturned in blackening our 
farmers and our farm program. The Senate 
Agriculture Committee, the Congress, the 
Nation as a whole was deluged with totally 
misleading estimates of what our farm price 
support program cost our Government. Our 
farmers were pictured as regimented robots, 
feeding at the Government trough and look- 
ing for their sustenance in the pockets of 
the American taxpayer. Never before had 
there been such a concentrated effort by so 
few to hurt so many, so much. 

The Secretary of Agriculture himself told 
the Senate Agriculture Committee that our 
farm program had cost the American people 
since 1932 a grand total of $16 billion. Since 
the occasion of the Secretary’s appearance 
before the committee was to present testi- 
mony on the price support program, the im- 
pression was left that price supports alone 
had cost our Government $16 billion. Many 
newspapers carried stories to that effect. 

Secretary Benson could have determined 
the true facts; he could have stated specifi- 
cally what the price support program had 
actually cost instead of presenting a “loaded” 
table to the committee. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation records plainly showed 
that the total cost of the price support pro- 
gram was not $16 billion, but only a little 
more than $1 billion over a 20-year-period— 
and that $1 billion covered losses on all com- 
modities, including losses on milk, honey, 
and—last but not least—the potato program 

' which accounted for almost 50 percent of the 
total Ioss. As for the basics, well, the total 
cost of price support operations for the basics 
had been only $21 million—or something 
more than $1 million a year. Under these 
circumstances, I was led to only one con- 
clusion—that the Secretary of Agriculture 
was “out to get” our price support program. 

But agriculture should not have to stand 
alone, and it does not stand alone, in receiv- 
ing benefits from our Government. Ameri- 
can business gets its share. According to 
figures in my files, our American businessmen 
have received nearly $26 billion in rapid tax 
amortization benefits since 1951. Yet, there 
nas been no great hue and cry arising about 
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this program. Only the farmers have been 
treated with scorn. Labor has its minimum 
wage, a floor placed on wages and, indirectly, 
a floor beneath prices charged for manufac- 
tured goods. There has been no cry for 
repeal of the minimum wage; to the con- 
trary, the President has only recently recom- 
mended that the minimum wage be increased 
to 90 cents an hour. No one will argue that 
should wages be increased, the farmers in- 
come will not be affected. Only the farmer 
has his “minimum wage” program whittled 
away. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we shall never build 
a sound agriculture, an agriculture able to 
meet the food and fiber demands tomorrow 
will bring, by laying the economic founda- 
tions of this great industry on the shifting 
sands of insidious propaganda and flexible 
price supports. 

In the South, our agriculture is comprised 
of many small farmers. We shall not attain 
assurance of agricultural abundance by con- 
centrating our lifeblood—food and fiber— 
in the hands of too few farmers. The gam- 
ble is too great. 

This, then, is problem . 2. We need a 
sound, forward-looking farm program upon 
which to build our agriculture for tomor- 
row, one that will make it attractive for 
more and more farmers to remain on the 
farm and encourage others who have left 
to come back to the farm. 

But we need something more—we need 
more adequate agricultural research. It is 
time for us to give our scientists the tools 
they require in order to develop higher- 
yielding varieties, better farming equipment, 
improved methods of soil conservation. 

As you have been told, I am chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry; I am also a member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. I am chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee which 
recommends funds for all flood control and 
navigation projects in our country. 

Only a few months ago, we received a 
budget request from President Eisenhower 
to appropriate some $551 million for all 
flood control and navigation projects in the 
United States. This represents less than 1 
percent of our total budget for the next 
fiscal year. We were also asked to appro- 
priate $55 million for our sof! conservation 
program, plus $250 million for the agricul- 
ural conservation program. Between all 
these programs, we have budgeted slightly 
over 1 percent of our total Federal budget 
for conserving our precious topsoil and for 
expanding our network of Federal waterways. 

This, to my way of thinking, is folly. It 
is shortsightedness. We have seen, during 
the last 15 years, once-great nations submit 
to the yoke of world communism because 
their people were hungry and their agricul- 
tures weak. We face a similar danger in 
this country. Today, we curse surpluses and 
search for ways to dispose of them. We do 
not stop and consider that tomorrow these 
surpluses will dwindle. By 1975, they will 
be gone entirely and our scientists tell us 
that our farmers are going to be hard- 
to produce enough food and fiber to feed the 
220 million mouths for which we shall then 
have to provide. 

We are committing one fatal mistake; we 
are failing to keep our agriculture strong 
and prosperous. We are leaving the gate 
wide open to the entrance of the companion 
evils of dissatisfaction and ultimate destruc- 
tion of our way of life. Let me tell you 
now that a lack of food and fiber breeds 
isms and the Red plague of communism 
is anxiously waiting at our doorstep for the 
day when hunger shall stalk this land. 

We have found billions to spend in foreign 
lands, but we pinch our pennies here at 
home. Such a course must be halted and 
more attention given to our domestic re- 
quirements. American generosity to those 
nations less fortunate than our own has been 
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hailed far and wide, but I wonder how many 
of our allies realize how niggardly we have 
been with our own people. I am certain 
that few, if any, of our friends across the 
seas know that our generous contribution to 
them has been borrowed money—every cent 
of it. 

The time has come for us to look around 
at our own backyard. There are multitudes 
of things which we have too long neglected 
here at home. Our agriculture is one of 
them, and the most vital, if we are to sur- 
vive as a free nation, 

Before I am charged with preaching gloom 
and doom, let me tell you that I am proud 
of our farmers for the things they have al- 
ready done, despite the odds against which 
they must toil. Here, in this rich delta, we 
have seen a transformation. Twenty-five 
years ago, one traveling by train from New 
Orleans to Memphis, could, for mile after 
mile, see the effects of poverty, of depres- 
sion, of eroded lands along many stretches 
of the way, and human spirits swept by de- 
spair, Only 2 weeks ago I made the trip 
from Memphis to New Orleans and I wit- 
nessed signs of much progress. We have 
made tremendous headway, and we shall 
continue to go forward. Because our south- 
ern farmers have the “git up and go” to get 
things done, southern agriculture shall not 
stagnate. Cotton is still king here, but we 
have a few crown princes to help him. We 
have licked the cattle tick, and our beef 
and dairy herds are second to none. We 
have planted alfalfa, clover, soybeans, and 
kudzu among other crops and restored the 
fertility to thousands of worn acres. 

You delta folks have linked arms with 
your county agents and gone out to attack 
the evils of the one-crop system. Working 
with your State legislatures, you have at- 
tracted industries from other parts of our 
country. No more must southern cotton be 
shipped to New England for spinning; the 
textile mills are locating next door to the 
cotton fields—where they should have been 
in the first place. 

Just the other day, one of my colleagues 
referred to the “new South.” This is not 
the new South; this is the same old South, 
with new ideas and without discriminatory 
freight rates. 

It is a South that is beginning to flex 
its long-dormant economic muscles, to roll 
up its sleeves, and to gird itself for tomor- 
row's battles. 

Winston Churchill told the world a decade 
ago that he had not become the King's First 
Minister in order to preside over the disso- 
lution of the British Empire. You and I 
know that the South has not become our 
Nation’s most rapidly expanding region in 
order to witness the dissolution of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

We are not going to be crushed—we are 
going to triumph. Folly and false economy, 
propaganda and twisted outlooks are not 
going to strip our Nation of its great agri- 
cultural heart land. But it is time for us 
to get to the task. 

We need a sound price program, one which 
will keep our families on their farms, one 
which will fill our agricultural arsenals with 
the weapons of scientific research. We need 
an enlightened program of soil and water 
conservation, one which will halt the dissi- 
pation of our soil and restore the fertility 
of the lands we have. 

I frankly do not feel that the enactment 
of rigid price supports this year would do 
our farmers any good, for the simple reason 
that because of the set-aside provisions in 
the present law, all basics except wheat are 
to be supported in 1955 at 90 percent of 
parity. But I am equally sure that adher- 
ence to the flexible price-support program— 
a program which lends itself to the concen- 
tration of our agriculture in the hands of 
the few—will lead us to ruin. It is my 
hope that in the early part of next year the 
Senate Agriculture Committee will have be- 
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fore it for presentation to the Senate a price- 
support program which is geared to tomor- 
row’s needs. I wish to add that I am still 
a strong advocate of rigid price supports 
for our basics, and I shall continue to cham- 
pion them until a better and more suitable 
program can be devised. I have named sub- 
committees to hold hearings on the proposed 
two-price plan for rice. I intend to work 
closely with our other southern Senators 
and Congressmen, and with all other mem- 
bers of all congressional delegations who 
have an interest in American agriculture, to 
the end that a program designed to prevent 
disastrous price fluctuations is achieved. I 
am convinced we can do this without so far 
depressing farm prices that only the wealthy 
can afford to stay in the farming business. 

Your representatives in Congress are going 
to continue to wage an unrelenting fight to 
obtain enough soil and water conservation 
funds to halt the shameful waste of the very 
source of agricultural abundance—our pre- 
cious topsoil. 

We are going to do everything in our power 
to see that agricultural research is expanded; 
that new and more efficient farming methods 
are devised, that higher-yielding, disease- 
resistant crop varieties are developed and 
made available, and that expanded uses for 
our agricultural products are discovered and 
utilized, Last, but not least, a realistic ap- 
proach in expanding our foreign markets is 
urgently required. We must devise ways and 
means of competing in world markets. 
American exporters of farm commodities 
must not continue to be placed in the posi- 
tion of having to consult and obtain per- 
mission from the State Department before 
they are able to sell our farm products 
abroad. Experience has shown us that our 
diplomats sometimes seem to have more con- 
cern for foreign farmers than for our own. 

This effort will require the all-out assist- 
ance of every farmer and every farm organi- 
zation in our country. It will require a 
tell-your-neighbor campaign in order to dis- 
pel the attitude of distrust which too many 
of our people display toward our American 
farmers. We must make sure that we give 
the lie to the theory that a reasonable farm 
price-support program carries with it high 
consumer prices, We must let the folks who 
live in the cities know that a shirt which 
costs $4 has in it but 1 pound of cotton worth 
whatever the current market price for cotton 
happens to be. They must understand that 
out of every dollar spent in the grocery store, 
slightly over 40 cents goes to the farmer. 
We must tell them that a loaf of bread has 
in it only 3 cents worth of wheat—even 
though the grocer must charge 17 cents for 
it in order to make a profit, 

This is a time for counterattack, and I 
know that the leaders of our southern agri- 
culture will be in the vanguard. 

Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, and the 
other agricultural States have embarked 
upon a farsighted program of balancing their 
agriculture with industry. We must also em- 
bark upon a program of combining realism 
with commonsense; we must be realistic 
about the future and utilize sound, common- 
sense methods of strengthening our agricul- 
tural industry. 

One of the best ways we can achieve this 
end is by increasing our markets as I have 
just stated, and thus reduce the burdensome 
surpluses which have forced our farmers to 
accept drastic acreage reductions in order to 
remain eligible for price protection. We 
must expand markets, however, without de- 
stroying the abundance we need to supply 
those markets, both domestic and foreign. 
We have heard much about price, and I am 
in agreement that if we are to compete with 
synthetics here at home and foreign cotton 
abroad, we must price our cotton so that it 
will sell. But we must also price our cotton 
so that the farmer can make a decent living. 
As the Senate Agriculture Committee stud- 
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ies possible price programs, these two objec- 
tives will be first and foremost in our minds. 

This year, our farmers’ production belts 
are drawn tight. The result is hardship; of 
that I am well aware. But let us remember 
to take the good with the bad. As much as 
these acreage reductions hurt right now, they 
are not without their compensating factors. 
Our farmers, you folks who produce cotton 
in particular, have learned to make each acre 
of land yield its utmost. You are using new 
varieties, harvesting them with new means, 
and generally making each acre of land do 
what it required 2 acres to do only a decade 
ago. This increased efficiency is going to be 
our salvation 20 years hence. The things 
you have learned in producing more cotton 
per acre of land are going to spell the differ- 
ence in 1975 when 220 million Americans in- 
stead of 164 million are going to depend upon 
the fertile soil of the Mississippi Delta and 
other agricultural areas for their very liveli- 
hood—food and fiber. This year of tight 
acreage controls is a cloud on our national 
agricultural picture, but it is not without its 
silver lining. 

In the dark days of this Republic’s in- 
fancy, Thomas Jefferson wrote that the man 
who tilled the soil had a duty to his fellow- 
men to till it well. There is a corollary to 
that basic philosophy. It is this: Those of 
our people who wear the mantle of national 
leadership have a duty to safeguard the fu- 
ture interests, as well as the present inter- 
ests, of all inhabitants of this land. I feel 
sure that the time will come, and come 
quickly, when the smokescreen of misrepre- 
resentation surrounding our industry will 
be blown away. It must be, for the future 
welfare of 220 million Americans hangs in 
the balance, 

As farmers, as Americans vitally interested 
in a vigorous agriculture, you folks in the 
delta have been true to the trust imposed 
upon you. Those of us who have been cho- 
sen by you as your agents in the Congress 
will not let you stand alone. Working to- 
gether, we can bring a sound program from 
out of the confusion into which our agri- 
culture has been plunged. 

And working together, we will. 


Poland’s Constitution of 1791 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in our 
continuing struggle against the forces of 
world communism, we must never forget 
those historical landmarks which show 
the development, over a period of several 
hundred years, of man’s struggle for lib- 
erty and independence. The Polish Con- 
stitution of 1791 is such a milestone. It 
is altogether fitting, therefore, that free 
people everywhere, pause to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of this great docu- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a statement prepared by me, pertaining 
to Poland’s Constitution of 1791. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

POLAND’S CONSTITUTION or 1791 

The year 1791 was a critical one in Europe's 
turbulent and revolutionary history. The 
political principles of the French Revolution 
were beginning to spread, and the sparks of 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity” were being 
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scattered in all directions. Those peoples 
suffering under foreign or unrestrained and 
despotic monarchs of their own, were be- 
coming restive, and nearly all of them were 
striving feverishly under enlightened and far- 
sighted group leadership to free themselves 
from foreign oppression or from despotic 
tyranny at home. And, at the same time, 
they were working toward remodeling and 
revitalizing their governmental institutions 
with a definite view of widening the area 
of freedom within their own countries or of 
strengthening themselves against actual or 
potential foreign aggressions. 

In 1791, Poland seemed to be at an ideo- 
logical crossroads. She had already under- 
gone a partition at the hands of her three 
powerful and greedy neighbors—<Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, In order to forestall 
any such steps in the future, certain liberal 
leaders of Poland, imbued with genuine 
democratic ideas, had been working on a 
new constitution. It is that document 
adopted in May of 1791 that we are com- 
memorating. 

This historic document seemed at the 
time a true bill of rights for the Polish nation. 
By that constitution, a government of limited 
monarchy was established with definite min- 
isterial responsibility. The electorate of the 
Parliament was considerably enlarged, and 
numerous privileges formerly enjoyed by the 
small upper classes alone were, by this con- 
stitution, made available to other classes. 
Certain rights of the peasantry were restored 
and the peasants were brought under the 
protection of the law. And, above all, free- 
dom of conscience was guaranteed and abso- 
lute religious toleration was established. 

Today, so many years after that epochal 
event and after so many advances in all 
forms of democracy, this document may seem 
somewhat outdated, but nevertheless, it is 
regarded as a forerunner of later liberal con- 
stitutions, particularly in central and east- 
ern Europe. In many respects it was a 
pioneering document and therein may be 
found its real significance. 

Unfortunately, there was little chance to 
put its provisions into operation. Soon 
Poland was again partitioned by her three 
more powerful neighbors and was removed 
from the map of Europe as an independent 
country. Even so, all Poles regard this docu- 
ment as a landmark in their history, and I 
am glad to join them in the 164th anniversary 
of that memorable constitution. Let me ex- 
press my wish that the principles of the 1791 
constitution will give hope and boldness to 
the people of present-day Poland in their 
struggle against their Communist tyrants. 


Statement in Support of a Proposal To 
Raise Personal Income Tax Exemptions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, there is one 
act of simple justice that the ist ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress should not 
leave undone before it adjourns for 1955. 
Earlier this year, those of us who believe 
that our income tax unfairly burdens the 
recipient of low income, suffered a defeat 
in the rejection of the $20 tax refund. 
This was most discouraging, but I am 
sure that we can turn this defeat into 
victory. We can do this if all supporters 
of higher personal income tax exemp- 
tions will rally around a bill that offers 
much delayed justice, 
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I have introduced a bill which I feel 
provides a very minimum of relief. It is 
my thought that the present $600 exemp- 
tion is hopelessly inadequate for a single 
person, and $1,200 is just as hopelessly 
inadequate for a married couple. Cer- 
tainly no one is prepared to argue that 
$600 will support a single person in ac- 
cordance with any real concept of a true 
minimum standard of living. And how 
many married couples are there today 
who can live decently and healthfully in 
proper surroundings on $1,200 a year, or 
$23 a week? All studies show that it 
simply cannot be done. If the income 
tax is a tax based on ability to pay, it 
must be recognized that persons with 
incomes below a reasonable level have 
no tax-paying ability. If a tax is never- 
theless exacted, then our tax law becomes 
an instrument of degradation. That is 
why I propose to raise the exemption 
for single persons to $1,000, and for mar- 
ried couples to $2,000. 

It is also my thought that the added 
exemption of $600 allowed to the blind 
should be raised to $1,000, while the ex- 
emption for each dependent should be 
raised a minimum of $200 above the 
present $600 level. 

Sound though my bill is on equitable 
grounds, it is just as sound economically 
and administratively. 

It is sound economically because the 
little tax saving accruing to each of 
many millions of taxpayers will run into 
billions of dollars of increased consumer 
purchasing power. Every mother and 
father in this country fears the day 
when the wheels of industry are shut 
down and the family pay envelope ceases 
to exist. The wheels of industry will 
never be silent so long as there are con- 
sumers with dollars to spend on the ne- 
cessities of life. That is why I feel it 
so important that we should take every 
opportunity to leave the low-income 
groups with a few extra dollars, because 
they will spend them. When they do 
spend them, that makes jobs for retail- 
ers and wholesalers and keeps men em- 
ployed in the factories. 

Finally, great administrative costs will 
be saved by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice because millions of recipients of low 
income will be dropped off the tax rolls. 
No longer will the Service be swamped 
with returns that yield only a few dol- 
lars in tax but whieh nevertheless must 
be received, recorded, and checked and 
filed. Not only will administrative ex- 
pense be saved for the Government— 
which could, by the way, then apply it- 
self to a more careful scrutiny of the 
larger returns where the real money is— 
but also the burden of computing and 
filing a return will no longer be the peri- 
odic headache it is for many with low 
incomes. And industry, too, will benefit 
in saving tax compliance costs. Indus- 
try has long been an unwilling tax col- 
lector for Uncle Sam, and my proposal 
will reduce some of its burden, too. 

Just one last thought. In 1954 Con- 
gress provided tremendous tax savings 
for corporations and the well-to-do in 
the higher income brackets. Congress 
now should do something for those of 
small income. My bill shows the way. 
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Address by Hon. Thomas C. Hemnings, Jr; 
of Missouri, on the Subject of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of 
an address delivered by me at the South- 
west Regional Conference, Child Welfare 
League, St. Louis, Mo., on March 28, 1955. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the address was ordered to be printed in 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue SENATE LOOKS aT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


(Address by Hon. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., 
at Southwest Regional Conference, Child 
Welfare League, St. Louis, Mo., March 28, 
1955) 


Mayor Tucker, distinguished guests, ladles. 
and gentlemen, it is a real privilege as well 
as a personal pleasure for me to participate 
in this Southwest Regional Conference of 
the Child Welfare League of America. The 
history of the league is a distinguished one, 
and I think it is no exaggeration to say that 
it is, in considerable measure, through your 
leadership that we have made such great 
progress as a Nation in improving services 
for children. From the early days of your 
organization in 1920 and under the leader- 
ship of Mr. C. C. Carstens, you have consist- 
ently focused national attention on the dan- 
gers and problems confronting our young 
citizens. You have been flexible in a field 
where flexibility is tremendously important, 
and your program has changed to meet the 
problems brought about by changes in the 
social, economic, and cultural conditions in 
the world. 

That you have made a place on your pro- 
gram tonight for the subject of juvenile de- 
linquency is continuing proof of your alert- 
ness to the problems of children and youth, 
and I must say Iam honored that you should 
feel I can make a contribution to your dis- 
tinguished group of professional men and 
women. 

First of all, I want to make ft clear that 
I do not proclaim myself an expert in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. I cannot help 
being suspicious of self-proclaimed experts 
in this field, as we are of self-proclaimed ex- 
perts in other realms of knowledge. There 
is no need for me to tell you, who deal in 
the whole field of human relationships, that 
the causes of maladjustments—and delin- 
quency is, in a broad sense, a maladjust- 
ment—are many and diverse, and that some 
partial answers to the problem must be 
found in many places. Out of my experience 
as a prosecutor and district attorney, and as 
a member of the Senate Committee on Fed- 
eral Penitentiaries and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency, I have learned— 
as you have learned through your experiences 
in working with children and families—that 
the more we know about this problem, the 
more we realize that there are no easy an- 
swers to it and that there is a tremendous 
amount of work to be dane—unspectacular, 
ofttimes, but none the less rewarding and 
productive. 

Now, I don't need to tell you that when 
we deal with the science of human behavior, 
we are likely to be either misunderstood, 
abused, or ignored. Since we do not speak 
in the authoritative terms of the exact 
sciences, we are likely to be derided by our 
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friends in those fields for our lack of pre- 
eision, and because we do not accept many of 
the unqualified broad assumptions about so- 
cial behavior, we are just as likely to be 
misunderstood by the general public. I 
might say that the professions of social work 
and politics share this problem in common. 
The profession of social work needs no de- 
fense before this audience, but I do want to 
say that you have reason to be proud of your 
goals, your methods, and of the fine dedi- 
cated men and women, like yourselves, who 
are giving of their lives for progress. For- 
tunately, the public is coming to a better 
understanding of your field, and you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are 
serving your fellow man in a manner that 
helps him to preserve his self respect and to 
fulfill his best opportunity for usefulness 
as a citizen. 

Now, we think we know something about 
human behavior, but we have had consider- 
able difficulty in translating what we know 
into terms of constructive programs. We 
know that every child needs certain physical 
conditions—he needs nourishing food, warm 
clothing, and shelter. Since these needs are 
universally understood and accepted, it has 
not been difficult to secure support and 
funds for institutions to care for dependent 
children. The equally pressing needs of the 
same child for individual attention, for love 
and understanding, and for a sense of worth 
and achievement are less apparent—less 
easily recognized. For this reason, adequate 
funds for the support of necessary case work 
services, for foster-home care for depend- 
ent children, and for training personne! in 
juvenile court and institutional work are 
much harder to come by. 

Yet, it is true that many of the behavioral 
problems of young people stem directly from 
the failure to meet these emotional needs. 
And it is also true that an adult who may be, 
for example, attacked and robbed by a ju- 
venile, is not Hkely to react sympathetically 
or to understand that this violence is prob- 
ably the result of early and perhaps pro- 
longed parental neglect or other contributing 
factors beyond the control of the particular 
individual. 

In the work of our Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency over the past 2 years, I have 
been impressed over and over again by the 
appalling gap between what we know about 
delinquency and what we do about it. Our 
committee has had the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this problem with police officers, psychi- 
atrists, social workers, parents, teachers, 
representatives of Federal agencies, and 
juvenile offenders throughout the country. 
We have held extensive hearings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, In New York and Phila- 
delphia, in Chicago, El Paso, Denver, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Bismarck, N. Dak., and 
other places. We have heard and questioned 
hundreds of witnesses. And we have re- 
ceived thousands of letters from judges, ed- 
ucators, recreational workers, and citizens 
in every walk of life from communities of 
every size. I shall not attempt to review the 
testimony here this evening. It is volumi- 
nous and I am sure that most of the details 
form a pattern all too well known to you. 

I would like to say a word, however, about 
the size of the problem, Because of varying 
definitions and different methods of report- 
ing from city to city and State to State, it 
is impossible to get absolutely accurate sta- 
tistics. But taking into account all the fig- 
ures that are available through local, State, 
and national agencies, it appears that at 
least a million and a quarter youngsters each 
year are getting into trouble with the police 
or law-enforcement agencies. While this 
represents only about 5 percent of all Amer- 
ican boys and girls between the ages of 10 
and 17, it is nonetheless an alarming figure, 
and it indicates that we have a tremendous 
problem, not only to rehabilitate boys and 
girls after they get into trouble, but to pre- 
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vent their getting into trouble in the first 
place. From the mass of data compiled by 
our committee, I would like to make a few 
observations about the course of action 
which, in my opinion at least, will be re- 
quired if we are to meet realistically the 
problem of young people in trouble—as I 
prefer to call it—and deal with it effectively. 

We know that the seriously delinquent 
boy or girl is not what we are pleased to 
call a normal individual. We know that his 
delinquent behavior is usually rooted in the 
home in early deprivation and neglect—and 
by this I mean emotional and spiritual dep- 
rivation, as well as physical. I am not talk- 
ing just about broken homes, nor about 
children of working mothers, although we 
know that in many instances these condi- 
tions have had damaging effects on children. 
I am talking about the homes where, irre- 
spective of economic circumstances, the 
child does not feel the warmth of love and 
affection, does not feel that he is an integral 
part of the family unit and is wanted and 
understood. I am talking about the homes 
where the child is overindulged, which, of 
course, may be just a form of compensation 
for the parent who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, rejects the child. I am talking 
about the homes—and there are many of 
them in this generation—where parents 
have swung to the school of thought that 
teaches that children should not be dis- 
ciplined nor should they be made to assume 
responsibility. I think our recent experience 
is demonstrating that lack of discipline 
makes the child feel insecure and that lack 
of responsibility makes him feel that he 
really doesn’t belong. 

All of these are forms of neglect, and the 
child’s reaction, is probably well known to 
the neighbors, perhaps to the police officer 
on the beat or to community agencies. 
Certainly it is known to his teachers, because 
it has undoubtedly found expression during 
his early school years in one or more symp- 
toms, such as withdrawal, day-dreaming, ly- 
ing or cheating, fighting, learning difficul- 
ties, or truancy. In other words, both the 
child’s early family situation and his out- 
ward behavior in school and elsewhere pro- 
vide clear and unmistakable evidence that 
here is a child who needs special help if 
future trouble is to be averted, 

Yet, in the face of such an apparent and 
obvious need on the part of many children, 
what does our society provide in the way 
of help? The crucial role in child preserva- 
tion is one that can be filled by skillful pro- 
tective services geared to detecting and 
reaching neglected children and to working 
with parents while the family situation may 
yet be repaired and before a child is too 
severely damaged. Yet, on the basis of our 
committee's study, it is apparent that in 
the average American community today 
there is no service specially equipped to per- 
form this crucial child-saving function— 
no service capable of detecting and giving 
special help to the child suffering from some 
form of neglect in his daily family life, his 
school or his community. 

May I quote very briefly from our recent 
report on this aspect of the problem? 

“The subcommittee is forced to conclude 
that such essential defenses against delin- 
quency are today weak, inadequate to the 
task, poorly manned, and, in some measure, 
even totally lacking in every community in 
the Nation. This is not to say that the 
quality of homelife for the average Ameri- 
can child is grossly inferior, nor that the 
average American community is lacking in 
decency, nor that educational standards in 
our schools are universally poor. It does 
mean, however, that services designed to 
support these institutions and to catch 
children falling through their chinks are not 
only weak but literally gaping with holes. 

“A family deprived of its breadwinner may 
be broken up for lack of financial aid; men- 
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tal health services are so scanty that a fam- 
ily member with a serious emotional problem 
may disrupt the whole fabric of family life 
for want of specialized treatment; schools 
spilling over with youngsters are under- 
manned by underpaid teachers; utterly no 
services exist in the average community 
which are designed to identify and provide 
early remedial treatment for the child ex- 
bibiting unusual problems at home, in the 
school, or elsewhere in the community.” 

The school is the one agency in the com- 
munity which is in contact with virtually 
every child. The testimony before our com- 
mittee amply supports the conclusion that 
the delinquent child, in the vast majority 
of cases, has been a problem child in school. 
In a few metropolitan areas, special pro- 
grams have been inaugurated, but in the 
average school in the average American 
community, there are no special classes for 
children with specific learning disabilities; 
there are no specially trained remedial 
teachers; and there are no skilled social or 
welfare services working with the schools 
by means of which they may reach out and 
help families and children experiencing 
difficulties, 

From the standpoint of prevention, we are 
particularly concerned about the plight of 
what we call the predelinquent youngster. 
Through his early experiences of neglect in 
the home, this child has come to believe that 
the world is a hostile environment peopled 
with aggressive fellow human beings, and so 
he deliberately isolates and insulates himself 
from the representatives of larger society. 
It is obvious that no playground or recrea- 
tional center which shapes its program 
around boys and girls who conform to the 
rules, and that no ordinary youth service 
or school program designed to meet the 
needs of the cooperative, well-adjusted child, 
will successfully catch the disturbed child 
and help him to reshape his own feelings and 
reactions to the world about him. And I 
am sure you recognize as well as I do that 
the child will not be helped by a social 
agency which, for a variety of reasons, budg- 
etary and otherwise, waits for him to knock 
at their door and request service. 

Now, in making these statements, I am 
heing rather critical, not only of social agen- 
cies, but of parents, teachers, law enforce- 
ment agencies, and offices of Federal, State, 
and local governments. I feel that I can 
speak frankly to you. You wouldn't need to 
have this conference if everything were rosy 
in the child welfare field, and you would 
not have asked me to talk about juvenile 
delinquency if all I could do would be to toss 
a few bouquets in your direction and say 
we're all doing a fine job. A conference such 
as this gives us an opportunity to share our 
information and our experience—it is truly 
democracy in action. 

In the fields of social work, education, 
recreation, youth services and mental health, 
I think we are doing only part of the job— 
an important part, to be sure, but nonethe- 
less one that leaves a large area of necessary 
service unfilled. Mainly, I think, we have 
failed in finding effective means of reaching 
out to the boy and girl who most needs our 
help. By this I do not mean that we should 
abandon all of the present methods or basic 
concepts underlying social welfare services. 
Rather, what I am suggesting is that we need 
to find and add new techniques, and it is 
largely up to you who are professionals in 
this field to find the ways of augmenting the 
tools of your trade and thereby enlarging 
the end results of your work. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, I have been particu- 
larly interested in some of these reaching- 
out techniques now being tested in various 
communities. Several cities, notably Los 
Angeles, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
D. C., and Baltimore, are successfully carry- 
ing on what is known as the detached- 
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worker program. This program seems to me 
to afford an excellent example of how group 
work can reach out to boys and girls who 
fail to find their way into settlement houses 
and recreation centers, but instead, become 
part of a gang that expresses and supports 
their rebellion against society. In an effort 
to reach these youngsters, these cities have 
developed a program where the worker makes 
contact with and, in a sense, identifies him- 
self with a gang. Though he may be re- 
garded with suspicion and rejected at first, 
the quality of his personal relationship with 
the gang members has often been such that 
he has been able to influence gang behavior, 
direct the activities into more constructive 
channels, and help the individual members 
to secure jobs or vocational guidance or other 
services. The so-called aggressive casework 
program—which in some ways might better 
be called persistent than aggressive—is being 
tried out in New York and offers consider- 
able promise as a means of carrying case- 
work directly into the home of the child who 
needs help. The school social service and 
visiting teachers programs are being used in 
a few of our larger cities, but they need to be 
adopted much more widely and certainly 
with more and better trained personnel. 

It is the responsibility of social work and 
social workers, in my opinion, to give en- 
larged leadership in the field of social engi- 
neering. We have made great strides in pre- 
ventive medicine—but that, again, is dealing 
with a more exact science. We have not 
gone nearly so far in preventing social dis- 
orders. I maintain that rehabilitation is 
not the answer. It is necessary, of course, 
to repair the damage resulting from the 
rocks and reefs in family and community 
life, but how much better it would be to 
remove the obstructions, or to guide a safe 
course around them before the damage is 
done. 

We know, of course, that not all delinquent 
youth are emotionally disturbed youngsters. 
And even the emotionally crippled child may 
manage to function within the law in a fa- 
vorable community environment, while un- 
wholesome factors in the community can 
seriously affect the normal child. Out of 
my work with the Senate committee, I have 
become convinced that many of us, includ- 
ing social workers, attach too little impor- 
tance to demoralizing community influences. 

During our hearings in a seemingly aver- 
age American community, which I shall re- 
fer to as Community X, our committee was 
inquiring into the possible effects upon the 
children of that community of another com- 
munity a short distance away—let’s call it 
Community Y—which was a center of every 
form of vice. The evidence before our com- 
mittee showed that many youngsters regu- 
larly went over to Community Y for their 
recreation and fun, We questioned the di- 
rector of a social agency, a well-trained indi- 
vidual, about the possible damaging effects 
of this situation, and learned that he was 
not concerned about their proximity. The 
aim in his community, he told us, is to de- 
velop the kind of stable boys and girls who 
can go to Community T. and come back 
unscathed. I, for one, cannot go along 
with such a thesis. Of course, I don't be- 
lieve that boys and girls should be insulated 
completely against the realities of life, but 
I think we take a foolish and needless risk 
by exposing them, in their most impression- 
able years, to vice and erime, in the hope 
that they will be strong enough to resist it. 
Sound parent and child relationships, in my 
opinion, are scarcely enhanced by this kind 
of unnecessary strain, particularly when the 
bad community conditions could be con- 
trolled. I am not suggesting that crusade 
for decency is the panacea for juvenile de- 
linquency, but I do believe that its dividends 
would be great and its cost little. 
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We expect children to develop a concept 
of morality and to learn to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, but this is not a 
concept that comes easily because they are 
continually surrounded by confusing ex- 
amples. What is the difference, they may 
wonder, in terms of moral standards, be- 
tween the traffic policeman who accepts a 
$5 bribe, and robbery at the point of a gun? 
What is the difference between his mother’s 
“white lie’ when she invents some nonex- 
istent excuse to avoid an engagement or re- 
sponsibility and a child’s own falsehood 
when confronted by his parents with some 
misdemeanor? What possible conclusion 
can a child draw when we are continually 
saying to him, in effect, public and private 
dishonesty is all right in some cases, all 
Wrong in others? 

And speaking of examples of crime, vice, 
and dishonesty, I would like to mention my 
concern about some of the materials and 
programs produced today by the so-called 
mass media of communications. Our com- 
mittee made an extensive investigation into 
the subject matter, production, and distribu- 
tion of the crime and horror comic books. 
Some of you may be familiar with these pub- 
lications. Their title is certainly a mis- 
nomer, since they are not the simple crime 
stories or “whodunits” and they are far 
from comic. Rather, for the price of a thin 
dime, they offer children vividly illustrated 
lessons in almost every form of vice and de- 
generacy in the annals. Following our 
hearings, publishers of comic books estab- 
lished the Comics Magazine Association of 
America, adopted a code designed to elimi- 
mate objectionable material, and named 
former New York City Magistrate Charles F. 
Murphy as administrator. It is too early to 
determine whether the publishers’ efforts 
to clean their own house will be effective, 
but it is at least a hopeful sign that 24 of 
the 27 publishers of comic books belong to 
the association. 

Although distinctly superior to the crime 
comic, I am also concerned about the vol- 
ume and frequently the kind of crime and 
violence shows presented on television. In 
terms of content, these programs do not be- 
gin to compare with the horror comic books. 
I do not believe that an essentially normal 
child will be transformed into a delinquent 
by these materials, but even the specialists 
tell us that they cannot, with confidence, es- 
timate the effect upon either a normal or 
an emotionally disturbed child of witness- 
ing several murders each evening in his 
own living room. To illustrate how little 
agreement there is on this particular point, 
I might mention that when I was in Europe 
last summer inspecting a number of penal 
institutions, I talked with an inspector at 
Scotland Yard who told me that, in his 
judgment, television was responsible for a 
sharp decrease in delinquency because it 
keeps young people off the street. The na- 
ture of the material presented by the BBC, 
of course, might have something to do with 
this. However, while I do not believe tele- 
vision as such produces delinquents, neither 
can I subscribe to the theory that these pro- 
grams are harmless, provided that law and 
order prevails in the end. We recognize how 
difficult it is to make any precise measure- 
ment of cause and effect in this area. Yet, 
the testimony of psychiatrists and other ex- 
perts in this field makes it clear that sensa- 
tional presentations of materials, programs 
that invest crime and depravity with glam- 
our, may well stimulate the gang or the in- 
dividually hostile child to the point where 
his potential delinquency is “triggered” as 
a result. 

Recently I had a most interesting letter 
from a man who was greatly concerned with 
the content of some television programs. He 
wrote: “It happens that I drive a school bus 
and I am constantly amazed at the conver- 
sations of some of the 10 and 12 year olds. 
Every morning they rehearse the programs 
of the previous night, complete with all the 
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detalls of crime, vice, immorality and bru- 
tality.” I think it is clear, therefore, that 
particularly where these programs are di- 
rected toward audiences of children and 
young people, we are taking, at minimum, a 
calculated risk that we can ill afford where 
human welfare is at stake. 

There are other well-known delinquency- 
breeding conditions in our communities 
which are subject to control, providing we 
have both the wisdom and the determina- 
tion to dedicate enough of ourselves and our 
resources to the task. 

We have available to us, for example, stud- 
ies of slum areas going back for more than 
half a century that reveal a consistently dis- 
proportionate rate of delinquency and crime 
on the part of slum inhabitants. This is 
not to say that delinquency is the result 
only of poor housing or lack of sanitation 
or outdoor plumbing, or that outstanding 
citizens cannot emerge from these condi- 
tions. Slums do, however, have a two-fold 
effect: on the one hand, they have a de- 
moralizing effect on the quality and char- 
acter of home life; on the other hand, they 
systematically expose young people from 
earliest childhood to every form of vice and 
crime. Indeed, in many slum areas, the 
neighborhood hoodlum or racketeer repre- 
sents to the children the only known exam- 
ple of a local boy who made good. 

I have referred to the major role which 
could be played by our schools in the fight 
against juvenile delinquency. I firmly be- 
lieve that in this day and age, with our way 
of life seriously challenged in many parts of 
the world, we cannot afford, from any point 
of view, the overcrowded and understaffed 
schools that are the rule today in almost 
every American community, and which must 
inevitably shunt the problem child into a 
back seat in the classroom because there are 
no facilities for helping him. I am glad to 
be a sponsor of legislation—which I hope will 
be passed by this session of Congress—mak- 
ing Federal funds available to assist State 
and local communities to build additional 
school facilities. I am sure you know as well 
as I do that there has been no little opposi- 
tion to the school construction bill. One of 
the loudest and most persistent arguments 
is that Federal funds inevitably mean Fed- 
eral control. This, my friends, is nonsense. 
We have long made Federal funds available 
for hospital construction under the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act, and the Federal Government does 
not control the hospitals. We have made 
Federal funds available to school districts 
in federally impacted areas, and it has not 
meant Federal control. This is just a straw- 
man, set up with the aid and encouragement 
of Secretary Hobby, to avoid doing anything 
about the problem, in the interest—at least 
so it is claimed—of economy. The fact re- 
mains that the child who has problems now 
will not be helped by additional school facil- 
ities or teachers or services that will not 
become available for another 10 or 15 years— 
if then. 

Now you may say—and rightly so—all of 
these things will cost money. You can’t 
build schools and clear slums and train per- 
sonnel just with good intentions. And my 
answer is, of course, they cost money—so 
does crime. The crime bill of our Nation is 
staggering. For the year 1954, my friends, 
it was no less than $20 billion. This was the 
appalling figure presented by J. Edgar Hoover 
when he testified before Congress on the 
Department of Justice budget. Just think 
how many schools we could build for $20 
billion, how many families we could move 
out of deplorable slum areas into decent 
homes, how many people we could train and 
employ in preventive services. Of course, 
these things cost money, but that $20 billion 
will soon grow to 25, 30, and even more—all 
annually recurring expenses of adult crime— 
unless we strike at the roots of the problem 
and strike now. 

With two of my colleagues on our com- 
mittee, Senators KEFAUVER and LANGER, I 
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have introduced legislation aimed at 
achieving just this end. Our bill, known as 
S. 728, or the Delinquent Children’s Act of 
1955, and presently pending before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
would, for a temporary period, make Federal 
funds available to the States for three pur- 

First, it would make funds available 
for the organization of a representative 
body within each State to assess the needs 
of that State and assign priorities in devel- 
oping a program of action to meet those 
needs. Second, funds would be available to 
enable agencies involved in the fight against 
juvenile delinquency to undertake new and 
extended services on a project basis—the 
projects to be approved by a coordinating 
body. And third, it would make funds avail- 
able both to States and universities for the 
development of a real program for training 
personnel in the prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. We certainly do 
not feel that this proposed measure repre- 
sents a total answer to the increasing prob- 
lem of youthful crime, but we do believe 
that it is an indispensable step in the right 
direction, 

The problem, of course, demands the 
coordinated effort of national, public and 
private organizations. A few months ago, at 
the request of our committee, representa- 
tives of 18 of the leading organizations in 
the field—of which the Child Welfare League 
was one—gathered to give the committee the 
benefit of their advice and counsel. Incredi- 
ble as it may seem, this was the first time 
that all these organizations had met 
together. It is hard to understand why no 
such meeting had ever been held before, 
because the opportunity for the interchange 
of ideas and information is invaluable. The 
question now is, will such meetings con- 
tinue as a basis for sharing ideas and for 
joint planning. 

As representatives of a profession, and of 
agencies dedicated to the advancement of 
human welfare, I know that you most em- 
phatically believe that it is both your duty 
and your privilege to provide leadership in 
the fight to conserve the greatest of our 
human resources, our youth. It is part of 
your job to needle the public conscience— 
and to keep on and on, without concern 
sometimes, for the easily ruffled feelings 
of the smug and complacent—and to keep 
the country’s view fixed upon the whole of 
the problem, rather than upon small frag- 
ments of it. 

Some years ago, a distinguished pioneer 
in the field of child welfare, Emma Lund- 
berg, wrote a book entitled “To the Least of 
These.” The least of these are, of course, 
those children in our midst who, for one 
reason or another, are deprived of the kind 
and quality of family and community life 
which they so urgently need if they are to 
have a fair chance in life. In the last 
analysis, the real test of our humility and 
humanity—even of our civilization itself— 
is not how we treat, nor the honors we 
extend to our well-known and distinguished 
citizens. Quite to the contrary. The real 
test is how, and how well, we meet the needs 
of the least of these. 


Labor, Politics, and the Gompers Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, I submit the ad- 
dress delivered on May 9, 1955, by our 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
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Don HAYWORTH, the Representative from 
the Sixth District of Michigan, at a State 
convention of the Michigan Federation 
of Labor, held in Detroit, Mich. 

Because of the able way in which he 
has dealt with the problem of the place 
of labor in the formation of the policies 
of our Government, I believe that his 
remarks are of general interest and are 
well worthy of consideration. 

The address follows: 


In this group I feel I'm a member of the 
family, not merely because I’m a 
brother member of the teachers’ local at 
Michigan State University, but because I've 
been working hand in hand with many right 
in this room—both in campaigns and in leg- 
islation. The postal pay increase, for ex- 
ample, an extremely delicate series of nego- 
tiations, was piloted through the Senate, 
the House, and the conference committee 
with little, I think, to regret. The postal 
workers are to be complimented on having 
in Washington a level-headed, hard-working 
group of legislative representatives. 

I'd like to tell you something connected so 
closely with the organization which brings 
us together today, that I think it’s highly 
appropriate. 

I was raised a farm boy out in Iowa, and 
two things were almost as rare in Mahaska 
County as Eskimos on the Sahara. One was 
a labor leader and the other a Democrat. If 
either one of those rare specimens had been 
found in my township we'd have locked him 
up and charged people to see him. 

Well, I grew up, went to college, and be- 
came a teacher of public speaking. It hap- 
pened that certain ambitious teachers in this 
field were working together on the biogra- 
phies of outstanding American speakers. 
Their idea was to go into every field, like 
preaching, business, and law, and pick out 
the most outstanding speakers, whom they 
would then write up in this biographical se- 
ries. In looking over their list of speakers I 
thought they’d overlooked a number of fields. 
I suspected, for example, that undoubtedly 
some effective speaking had been done in 
building the labor movement. Even in the 
twenties the labor movement was something 
to be respected. This led me to study the life 
of Samuel Gompers. I read not only his two- 
volume autobiography, but everything else 
about him I could lay my hands on. So I 
wrote an article about Gompers’ speaking 
ability which apparently caused his bio- 
graphy to be included in the series. 

I mention this experience because it was 
my first contact with the labor movement. 
It was a good first contact. I caught the 
idealism, the selflessness of America’s first 
great labor leader—architect of the organi- 
zation that brought us here today. 

Another thing I learned from my study of 
Gompers was the fallacy of the idea that the 
American Federation of Labor has never been 
and should not be interested in politics. All 
though the administration of Samuel Gom- 
pers from 1886 to 1924, the A. F. of L. lived 
and breathed politics. From headline and 
housetop they shouted, “Reward your 
friends and punish your enemies,” and that 
applied to parties as well as individuals. In 
1908, Samuel Gompers presented both great 
political parties with the kind of Iabor plank 
the Federation thought was right. The Re- 
publicans turned them down, but at the 
Democratic convention, according to Gom- 
pers’ own words, “we were received and the 
plank was placed in the Democratic plat- 
form.” At that time, in 1908, 47 years ago, 
Gompers went on to say, “The Democratic 
Party showed us that it was our friend, and 
that is why we are in this campaign working 
for the success of the Democratic ticket.” 

The A. F. of L, officially endorsed William 
Jennings Bryan and right down the line 
through Woodrow Wilson in both 1912 and 
1916, James Cox in 1920, and then, which 
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wasn't a bad idea, supported LaFollette in 
1924. 

The Federation wasn't active in politics for 
a number of years, but George Meany said 
recently, “It took the harsh lessons of the 
80th Congress elected in 1946 to shock the 
A. F. of L. convention into forming Labor's 
League for Political Education. We now 
have returned to the policy of Gompers.” 

And don't think for a moment this was 
against the wishes of William Green. In 
William Green's last years I heard him give 
a ringing denunciation of those enemies of 
labor who framed Taft-Hartley. He called 
for labor again to get into politics and meet 
reaction head on. He stated in no uncer- 
tain terms that a new situation had de- 
veloped and that the only way of preserving 
the life of organized labor was through the 
ballot. Those of us who heard that speech 
felt we had witnessed one of the landmarks 
of labor history—perhaps of national history. 

Here we may well say something that needs 
to be said about the leadership we have in 
the labor movement. In the last 30 years 
we've seen some divisive influences in labor. 
We've seen brother fight against brother. 
And when you get that sort of thing started 
it’s always easier to keep on fighting than 
to sit down together in generous and broad- 
minded cooperation. But in the last year 
the wholesome and unusual thing has hap- 
pened, The A. F. of L. and the CIO did get 
together toward making the workingmen 
of America full brothers instead of half 
brothers. That would never have happened 
unless the leadership of both organizations 
had been broadminded men—willing to sub- 
merge personal ambition to common good. 
I’ve never had the privilege of meeting 
George Meany. But I’ve seen him on tele- 
vision, read his speeches, and watched his 
action over the years on the national and 
world stage. And he serves well the fine tra- 
dition laid down by Gompers. 

On the other side of the picture it happens 
that I have many times been close to the 
Reuther brothers—have talked with one or 
more of them personally and at length. All 
labor can be proud of them. They have the 
devotion to the cause that Gompers had. 
They have the intelligence to meet on equal 
terms the best that management or govern- 
ment can put down at the table across from 
them. They have a willingness to set aside 
personal interest for the common welfare. If 
they did not have that breadth of vision, we 
would not have seen at this time a united 
labor movement. In the midst of the pri- 
mary campaign for United States Senator 
from Michigan we saw both great labor 
groups of Michigan swing into action to- 
gether. Only because they did this was it 
possible for this State to give the Nation a 
great, liberal, dedicated public servant, the 
Honorable Patrick V. McNamara. 

If we're going to have a strong America 
we need both forward-looking industrial 
leadership in management, and also for- 
ward-looking leaders in labor. Strong men 
don't always have to struggle against each 
other. They can team up and work together 
for great purposes. 

In America today, both labor and manage- 
ment have two great purposes. In the first 
place, much needs to be done to give our 
people a better life. We're proud of Ameri- 
ca, but, oh, how we fall short of what could 
be done. How many millions are afflicted 
needlessly from disease; how cruelly other 
millions suffer for the simple reason they 
aren't getting enough income to buy decent 
food, clothing and shelter. Responsible men 
of labor and responsible men of management 
should work together to give us and our 
children a life of abundance—a life of eco- 
nomic and social justice. 

But, for the immediate present, something 
even more important demands that labor 
and management get together. We need to 
make America strong—strong enough to meet 
the greatest menace this civilization has 
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ever faced. Across the ocean we have a pow- 
erful, enemy—an enemy, incidentally, that 
doesn't have free, democratic labor unions. 
If we waste our strength, if we get careless, 
we could lose this battle with communism 
so fast we wouldn’t know what had happened 
to us. 

Some people are afraid labor will be too 
powerful in one big, national movement. 
But those people don't really know how labor 
feels. I, myself, never cease to be surprised at 
the broadmindedness of organized labor. 
Take this matter of minimum wage. Now, 
actually, there’s no immediate reason why 
the carpenters or the plumbers or any other 
members of the A. F. of L. should concern 
themselves with a minimum wage. No mini- 
mum wage will raise their pay checks. But 
labor leaders have enough industrial states- 
manship to see that we can’t have a strong 
Nation unless there’s widespread and uni- 
versal well-being. They realize that if car- 
penters are to be busy the masses should be 
building houses. One thing’s sure, nobody's 
going to build a house on the present mini- 
mum wage of 75 cents an hour, Too many 
industrial leaders shortsightedly believe that 
if they can saw lumber, and make nails and 
turn out roofing with low-priced labor then 
they'll be able to sell at a big profit and 
make a lot of money. They forget somebody 
has to buy that lumber, nails and roofing. 
Big sales are only achieved as a result of high 
purchasing power. 

One fundamental fact the Democrats re- 
vealed way back in the thirties, but which 
the Republican Party has never quite under- 
stood, is that when the common people have 
purchasing power they use it. Of course, I 
like to look at a higher minimum wage as 
giving boys and girls better food, providing 
them with better shelter, guarding their 
health. But, even those not interested in 
the human side, should realize that a mini- 
mum wage is one of the obvious ways of 
stimulating our national economy. 

This brings me to one of my favorite com- 
plaints. That's the tremendous effort, made 
by all the apologists for things-as-they-are, 
to convince the Nation everything’s all right. 
with the economy. They don’t compare 
economic activity of today with that of 1953. 
We're down today on almost all counts. 
They take great pains to show we're doing 
better than we did in the slump year of 1954, 
But still we're losing ground. We have five 
million more people than we had in 1953, but 
we're not producing or consuming as much 
as we did then. The productivity of the 
American worker is going up nearly 21% 
percent a year. On that basis alone we 
should be producing 20 billions more than 
we did in 1953. But we actually are produc- 
ing several billions less. 

Here we are, face to face with an appalling 
Communist menace, and yet our defeatist 
industrial and political leadership is trying 
to make the country satisfied when it’s fall- 
ing billions upon billions of dollars short of 
what we could and should be producing. 
When organized labor is big enough to see, 
that for the good of all, unorganized labor 
needs a higher minimum wage they demon- 
strate that they have in mind the welfare 
of all the Nation—not merely of their own 
wage contracts, 

The labor movement of this country has 
a magnificent heritage in such men as 
Gompers. You can be proud of leaders like 
George Meany and Walter Reuther. And I 
know, because I have mingled with them, 
that over this country from local to local 
are devoted men and women who measure 
up toward the national leadership. 

But let’s face the fact that, although many 
have tried, and much has been done, still 
labor hasn't done the political job it should. 
Throughout Michigan I know all labor hasn't 
been as close to liberal candidates as it 
should have been. And the precinct work 
generally over the State has been lament- 
able. In at least three-fourths of the 
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precincts and townships of my district are 
many members of the A. F. of L. As 
members of this, the greatest labor organi- 
zation in the world, they will serve well their 
common cause if they work steadily through 
the year, and especially during a campaign, 
to see that voters understand the issues 
involved. This ought not to be done merely 
for the issues involved in congressional 
legislation, but for local and State issues. 

This picture I spread before you in outline 
form can’t be painted in with depth of color 
and true perspective by a few resolutions in 
this convention. Although it's important to 
formulate your organization’s policies and 
program, by resolutions, here in convention, 
you must carry out their meaning and in- 
tent by hard work. If you start the job 
right now and work at it every day until the 
opening of the campaign next year, and even 
if you have consecrated efforts in all your 
locals, still you won’t achieve the goals that 
could be reached. We need to do more than 
whip or shame people into going to the polls, 
The soundest method of political effort is 
first to build good citizenship. 

Those of us assembled here today couldn't 
have the glory of pioneering the American 
Federation of Labor. But the idealism of 
those early days is something we ought never 
forget. When the office of president of the 
federation was created, it was decided to al- 
low the president a fulltime salary of a 
thousand dollars a year. Samuel Gompers 
didn’t want it. He disliked taking money for 
a job that he considered a sacred responsi- 
bility. They offered it to another who didn't 
think a thousand dollars was enough. Then 
they came back to Gompers and he took it. 
In going from one city to another organizing 
unions he stayed in the cheapest hotels and 
traveled in cabooses with friendly conduc- 
tors. No one expects that kind of self-denial 
today. But every member of every local and 
every city federation has a right to expect 
you to put your soul into your job. Your 
responsibility goes far beyond the bargain- 
ing table. The A. F. of L. membership should 
be proud of their craftmanship and should 
continue to develop their skills, thereby de- 
serving the high wages you help them to get. 
You need to see that they and their unions 
take responsible places in the community. 
You need to deal wisely and honorably with 
other labor groups so that we have real team 
work. And, being in Government, I think 
especially of your obligation to help develop 
a more responsible citizenship. 

Some time in the near future the two 
great labor organizations will be joined from 
top to bottom. My closing suggestion is that 
for the purposes of political activity in 1956 
you join hands right now. It takes time and 
experience to deal effectively in politics. You 
can hear an occasional local group and some 
individuals here and there talk loudly about 
their achievements. But, if you look into the 
facts you'll find all this activity has been 
lamentably spotty and ineffective. There've 
been a dozen misses for every bull’s-eye. 

Unfortunately there hasn’t been any mov- 
ing force in the political field to bring all 
labor together in a well-knit, cooperative, 
fighting force. They have had some meet- 
ing of the leadership. But it never got to 
the place where any group sat down and 
said, “Now here’s the second ward, precinct K. 
What can we do about it?” Nobody went 
that far, nobody tried to locate a person in 
every block—someone who commanded re- 
spect in the neighborhood, who could win 
over the wavering, and on election day get 
out to the polls those who knew the story. 

I’m not dealing in generalities. I’m laying 
before you a program of specific action. It’s 
a program I know you believe in. The prob- 
lem is to take the first step. Only by or- 
ganized political action at the precinct level, 
We can carry to success those great ambi- 
tions that Gompers had, not only for the 
bargaining table, but also for the ballot box. 
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Social Security’s Retirement Test Should 
Be Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been protesting against that 
section of our Social Security Act which 
penalizes people for working. I refer, of 
course, to the so-called “retirement test“ 
which cancels benefits when outside 
earnings exceed a given amount. All of 
us know of the effect on our senior citi- 
zens of the substantial increase in the 
cost of living of the past decade. We 
know, as well, that millions of these peo- 
ple are struggling along on a meager in- 
come. The average old-age benefit under 
social security is only $59 per month. 
But if they manage to find a job—and 
this is no easy matter if they are over 65 
years of age—and then if they can man- 
age to earn enough to bring that $59 
monthly payment up to enough to pro- 
vide a decent living, they lose the right 
to the social-security benefit. 

I am aware of the fact that changes 
were made in this retirement test in con- 
nection with the 1954 amendments of the 
Social Security Act. These changes 
raised the amount of earnings allowed 
and removed the requirement entirely 
for people aged 72 and over. But this 
liberalization of the retirement test has, 
in many respects, only further compli- 
cated the situation, as far as I can see. 
For the new annual earnings test is ex- 
ceedingly involved. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has is- 
sued an entire leaflet on this one subject 
alone, explaining all of its ramifications. 

First, it seems, you let the Department 
know each year whether you expect to 
earn more than $1,200 in the coming 
year. If you start working during the 
year there is another blank to fill out. If 
you stop work there is another. At the 
end of the year, if your earnings have 
been more than $1,200 you fill out an- 
other blank—which also shows the 
months in which you earned $80 or more. 
All this information goes into the bill and 
then sometime during the following 
year—when you may be needing that 
benefit very desperately because you are 
not working then—the benefits are 
canceled in proportion to the amount 
of earnings in excess of $1,200 which you 
had in the previous year. 

There is another gross inequity in 
this new retirement test. Until this 
year it applied only to earnings in cov- 
ered employment. Now it applies to 
earnings from any source. Formerly, for 
example, it was possible to keep on get- 
ting your benefit if you had a job which 
was not covered by social security. Now, 
no matter where you are working, you 
lose your benefit. Moreover the law con- 
tinues the gross inequity which cancels 
benefits only for earnings, but makes no 
cancellation whatever if the additional 
income is from unearned sources such as 
dividends, interest, and so forth. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am absolutely unable to 
understand why we continue this repre- 
hensible practice of penalizing people for 
working. It is a principle which cannot 
be improved because it is wrong in the 
first place, The only right and equitable 
solution is to remove the retirement test 
entirely. 

To accomplish this purpose I am today 
introducing a bill which would amend 
title IT of the Social Security Act so as 
to remove the limitation upon the 
amount of outside income which an in- 
dividual may earn while receiving bene- 
fits thereunder. I believe this is a mat- 
ter which calls for our immediate action. 
I urge the support of every Member of 
this Congress in making this important 
improvement in our social security 
system. 


Remarks of Hon. Philip J. Philbin at DAV 
Installation of Officers, Southbridge, 
Mass., April 17, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
ord, I wish to include the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered on April 17, 1955, at the 
annual installation of officers of chapter 
101, Disabled American Veterans, and its 
Auxiliary, in Southbridge, Mass, 

The material follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Benolt, Representa- 
tive Cournoyer, distinguished guests, and 
friends, it is a great privilege for me as well 
as a great pleasure to join you here this 
afternoon because I always enjoy coming to 
this beautiful town of Southbridge whose 
faithful people have been so cooperative, 
helpful, and loyal, and, as you know, I have 
unbounded admiration for all the members 
of this great American organization. 

There has never been any question con- 
cerning the type of Americanism and the 
type of patriotism which the members of 
this organization have stood for throughout 
the years. Not only in war but in peace you 
have demonstrated in ways very definite, 
very explicit, and very clear to all your 
loyalty to the principles of this country and 
your willingness to serve it faithfully and 
zealously, however great the sacrifices in- 
volved. 

I am proud and happy, therefore, on this 
occasion once again to offer you, your aux- 
iliary and all your members my congratula- 
tions and expressions of warm gratitude and 
appreciation for the magnificent contribu- 
tions which you have made in behalf of the 
Nation and in the interest of that exalted 
kind of citizenship based on unquestioned 
loyalty and devotion to the country which 
is so urgently needed in the crisis of the 
affairs of free men which confronts us to- 
day. 

We all recognize, I am sure. that we are 
living in a world that is rapidly changing 
and that is rapidly taking on new shape and 
form. In the past decade since the end of 
World War II our own social and economic 
institutions have developed at an unprece- 
dented rate. The productivity of our great 
economy has mounted and mounted until 
we are in the main and on the whole so 
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far as the Nation is concerned, not only 
producing more than ever before of food and 
fiber, commodities and articles necessary to 
sustain life in this advanced age, but we have 
also achieved a standard of living for the 
rank and file of our people which would 
have been scarcely imaginable not to many 
years ago. 

Of course, there are gaps, very unhappy 
gaps, in this fabric of prosperity and well- 
being that is spread over the country. There 
are certain areas including some right here 
in our own district, with which we are so 
intimately and so deeply concerned, where 
many of our fellow citizens are not able to 
obtain full-time employment, or indeed, are 
unable to find any employment at all. This 
is a very serious problem which must be 
attacked at every level and in every way 
possible, because neither a great democracy 
nor a great free private-enterprise system 
like our own can ever tolerate to have people 
unemployed and unable to find work properly 
to sustain themselves and their families. It 
is one of the great social challenges con- 
fronting us today speedily to correct these 
conditions so that the prosperity which the 
Nation is enjoying as a whole, can be spread 
into every section and part of the country 
and to every segment of the American people. 

Notwithstanding these dislocations which 
beset us so grievously in some places, we 
nevertheless have reason to feel proud of the 
generally good health and marked strength 
of our great powerful economic system which 
has been built up on the basis of freedom 
as distinguished from the coercion and dic- 
tatorship and suppression which exist in 
other nations of the world. 

It must be our purpose always not only 
to build and expand this great system of 
free activity to produce still higher standards 
of living, but it must be our unswerving pur- 
pose always and in every circumstance to 
protect that system and the free institutions 
that have made it possible from the attacks 
of those godless, conscienceless forces of com- 
munism and radical social reform which are 
working so tirelessly for the destruction of 
the values of free enterprise and freedom and 
the priceless institutions which have made 
possible the unequaled liberties and the un- 
precedented prosperity which this country 
and the American people enjoy in a measure 
greater than any nation or people in history. 

The members of this organization know 
better perhaps than any other group the 
bloody sacrifices, the stern discipline, and the 
unselfish devotion that were required to de- 
fend our Nation in past wars, because you 
have never faltered, you have never hesi- 
tated, you have never been found wanting in 
the defense of freedom. On the other hand, 
you have realized the urgency of protecting 
this country against brutal dictatorships and 
against the vicious enemies of democracy 
which made unprovoked and unconscionable 
attacks upon this Nation. And you were will- 
ing to serve this great cause with your lives 
and your blood. 

It is said that history repeats itself and 
this is an all too pitiful fact as we survey 
the situation that obtains in the world today. 
Instead of the peace which you and your 
comrades fought for, which the entire Amer- 
ican people unselfishly worked for and sacri- 
ficed for, in spite of the bloodshed and suf- 
fering, despite all the glorious proclamations 
and promises and international charters, the 
world seems to be right back where it was 
prior to the last great war and is faced once 
again with a gigantic, widespread powerful 
conspiracy directed against democracy and 
freedom and aiming to destroy the free insti- 
tutions which have been built up throughout 
the centuries at such great cost in treasure 
and in blood, 

This situation would be extremely diffi- 
cult and fraught with great danger at any 
time. But in this atomic and hydrogen age 
when modern science combining with mili- 
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tary skill has produced weapons of such in- 
credible power and destructiveness, it is all 
the more disturbing to the loyal citizens of 
America, as it is and must be to human 
beings everywhere. 

But we have not flinched in the past in 
time of danger and we are not prepared to 
flinch now. World communism may rant 
and rave and hurl its invectives against our 
religious faith, against our democracy, and 
against our great Government. It may con- 
duct insidious conspiracy throughout the 
world calculated to weaken and destroy free 
governments, it may use every means at its 
disposal, as it is doing, to obstruct and pre- 
vent a true world peace. But the people of 
this Nation will never be discouraged, will 
never be terrorized, will never cease to de- 
fend their freedoms. To the contrary, we 
will resolve with increasing fervor and de- 
termination, come what may, to build up the 
kind of strength, military, economic, and 
spiritual, which is needed to preserve the 
national security and to deter wilful aggres- 
sors from carrying out their designs of in- 
filtration, conquest ,and enslavement of the 
free world. This is no time for useless fears 
or for appeasement. 

We have tremendous resources on our side 
in the form of the greatest productive sys- 
tem ever wrought by the hand of man, in the 
form of a most powerful striking military 
force equipped with all the latest weapons, 
including atomic and hydrogen substances 
in much greater quantities and of greater 
power than any other nation. These are im- 
portant and necessary to be sure, and they 
may well give us a sense of security and a 
sense of confidence that any aggressor or 
combination of aggressors will be restrained 
from launching an attack upon this country, 
or provoking war against the free nations. 

But we have other weapons, more power- 
ful weapons, that are not available to the 
totalitarian dictators, We have the weapons 
of faith, of understanding, of tolerance, of 
justice, of unity among all our loyal people 
regardless of race, class, or creed, and the 
confidence and determination to sustain the 
integrity and the principles of this great 
Nation in any and every contingency that 
may arise. These are weapons that are not 
available to the potential enemy because they 
are based not on material strength alone but 
on the spiritual values of freedom and they 
cannot be matched by any Godless Commu- 
nist state or any ruthless totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. 

Just as we are pledged to the cause of our 
magnificent veterans, their dependents, and 
their families, just as we are devoted to the 
building of a greater and better Nation, just 
as we are dedicated to the principles of free 
enterprise and freedom, we must ever be 
resolved to defend, preserve, and protect the 
mighty and noble heritage of political, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual strength which has been 
the basis for all the things we are and which 
must be the enduring basis of our liberties 
in time to come, 


Hurricane Warning Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased that my bill, H. R. 5260, has been 
effective to the point where the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and in particular the 
Weather Bureau, has received additional 
funds for the operation of a hurricane 
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warning system for the protection of our 
coastal residents, although the sum 
adopted by amendment today is an in- 
crease, it still is not sufficient, in my es- 
timation. However, I am pleased that 
my bill and work was not in vain. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing comments: 

From the Chamber of Commerce, 
Greenwich, Conn.: 


The board of directors agree with the pro- 
posal outlined in H. R. 5260. 
We believe your proposal has real merit. 


From the Union Reinsurance Co. of 
Zurich, Switzerland, the United States 
branch office: 


Anything that will be done to reduce, as 
far as possible, the loss of our life and prop- 
erty has our wholehearted approval and 
support. 


From the Acushnet Process Co., New 
Bedford, Mass.: 


The city of New Bedford, Mass. was very 
badly hit in 1938, 1944, and by Carol“ in 
1954. In 1938 we had 230 deaths in the 
greater New Bedford area, and in 1954 we 
had more than $50 million damage. There 
were 35 industries in New Bedford which 
were badly affected by flood and salt water 
and extremely high winds. Damage to these 
industries alone amounted to more than $10 
million. 

Surveys which we have run among the 35 
industries indicate that probably one-half 
of the $10 million damage could have been 
spared if the plants had ample warning to 
move material and equipment to higher 
ground and bulwark their plants against the 
surge of the salt water flood. We recog- 
nize that in the long run it may be possible 
to get physical protection but we also real- 
ize we may be able to get relief from fu- 
ture hurricanes if we are able to get accurate 
forecasting as to the probable path of the 
hurricane and as to the time of arrival. 

The New Bedford committee on hurricane 
damage and each of the industries it repre- 
sents is wholeheartedly in favor of your pro- 
gram and would like to do anything we can 
to get speedy passage and prompt action. 


From the Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
New Bedford Division, New Bedford, 
Mass.: 


I think the bill is an excellent one. In 
a survey of the damage sustained it was 
noted that the direct cost of Hurricanes 
Carol, Edna, and Hazel amounted to over 
$9 million. This did not include the loss 
of jobs, profits, and other tangible and in- 
tangible costs. In the instance of our own 
company, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., we 
sustained a loss of $1,455,000. If we had 
had early warning on Hurricane Carol it is 
estimated that our loss would have been 
reduced by $300,000 to $500,000. I venture 
to say that the same is true of our water- 
front firms in this area. 

Including the industrial loss, New Bedford 
suffered a total loss of over $50 million in 
the series of hurricanes last year, a consid- 
erable amount of which could have been 
saved had the area had sufficient warning. 

As you pointed out, along with the early 
warning we could expect a reduction in 
unnecessary fear and apprehension in the 
areas in or close by the expected paths of 
future hurricanes. This is a very important 
item with industrial plants, and it is best 
exemplified in this area by the fact that over 
$350,000 was expended by our 35 industrial 
firms in getting ready for Hurricanes Edna 
and Hazel, which did not cause any serious 
damage, 

To sum it up, we are wholly in accord with 
your bill, H. R. 5260. 
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From the president of the Travelers 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.: 

I am glad to tell you that I join with 
Dr. Malone, director of the Travelers Re- 
search Center, in endorsing your proposed 
bill. 


From Mr. Thomas F. Malone, director, 
Travelers Weather Research Center, 
Travelers Weather Service, Hartford, 
Conn.: 


Your active interest in a matter of deep 
concern to New England is much appreciated, 
and, as a meteorologist, I am happy to en- 
dorse your proposed bill. 

The loss of life and property from hurri- 
canes has been so great that a concerted 
program of research on this problem seems 
obviously justified. 


From the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.: 

I think there is no question but that the 
east coast is entitled to the additional pro- 
tection that a better hurricane warning sys- 
tem might provide. I think in these days 
of needed reduction in budget, one should 
hesitate to ask for even a modest increase in 
appropriations, but this is a case where I 
have no hesitancy in recommending an en- 
largement of Government facilities. 


From the president of the Bankers 
Fire Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 


I think this bill is splendid and very 
worthwhile work and that it certainly should 
be approved. 


From the vice president of the North- 
eastern Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Hardford, Conn.: 


Your proposal, H. R. 5260, is to protect the 
lives and property of 2 million American cit- 
izens living in the immediate vicinity of 
newly menaced coastal zones, and we all here 
at this company readily concur in your pro- 
posal. We wish you complete success in this 
undertaking. 


From the president of the Phoenix 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.: 


I am in favor with the purposes of this bill 
and believe that, if passed, it will perform a 
very useful service to many millions of citi- 
zens and property owners in the Atlantic 
coastal area from Maine to Texas. The pay- 
out on claims by property insurance com- 
panies such as ours for the storms in 1954 
was a rather devastating experience and nat- 
urally resulted in a substantial underwrit- 
ing loss to our company. Anything that can 
help people to protect their property by be- 
ing alerted in advance would be advantage- 
ous and interesting to our industry. 

The advantages in being alerted to storms 
can accrue to insurance companies through 
loss prevention by protecting property when 
advices of an approaching storm are avall- 
able. Closing shutters, securing doors, and 
moving contents, particularly from exposed 
property on the waterfront, can go a long 
way in keeping the ravages of wind from 
doing unnecessary damage. 

Rest assured we are in favor of your bill. 


From the Committee on American 
Steamship Lines: 

Improved hurricane detection is desirable 
and your efforts to assure adequate provision 
for this purpose are very much in the public 
interest. 


— 


From the American Boat Builders & 
Repairers Association, Inc., 2382 Grand 
Concourse, New York, N. Y.: 

We know that such a bill will be greatly 
appreciated by our members and we are 
accordingly advising them of it and request- 
ing that they support it. 
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From the New England Council, 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass.: 


In a recent survey of New Englanders’ 
opinions of issues before Congress there 
seemed to be substantial support for the 
services proposed in your bill. Unlike many 
of the other issues on which opinion was 
solicited where there was a fairly equal divi- 
sion of opinion, the vote was more than 3 
to 1 in favor of increasing the appropriation 
to the United States Weather Bureau for 
more intensive study and reporting on hurri- 
canes. 

Congratulations on your preparation and 
submission of this bill. The New England 
Council intends to support it and we wish 
you the best of luck in gaining its passage 
in the House. 


From the New Orleans Board of Trade, 
New Orleans, La.: 


We are in favor of your proposal that an 
emergency hurricane warning system be im- 
proved to provide better protection. 


From the Dixon Sintaloy Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn.: 


I am in complete agreement with the 
need for a satisfactory appropriation for 
hurricane warning service to the eastern sea- 
board. 

Your bill, H. R. 5260, certainly should serve 
to provide the means for saving many 
times over the amount of the appropriation 
required. 


From the PM Industries, Stamford, 
Conn.: 


We support enthusiastically the legisla- 
tion which you propose and hope that the 
necessary action will be taken to enact it. 

The appropriation under consideration to 
enable the United States Weather Bureau to 
establish and operate an emergency hurri- 
cane warning system would be of benefit to 
the manufacturers in our area, and our 
company in particular. 


From the New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce, New Haven, Conn.: 


We shall be very happy to go along with 
you on anything that we can possibly do. 

There is no question but what these hur- 
ricanes have done a terrific job in Connecti- 
cut. No one was prepared for hurricanes 
which we had not had in quite a number of 
years, but it is quite evident that we can 
look for many more of them and we should 
be better prepared than what we are. 


From the Massachusetts Fisheries As- 
sociation, Inc., Administration Building, 
Fish Pier, Boston, Mass.: 


What happened in New England during 
the hurricane which visited us last fall indi- 
cated a willful lack of an adequate warning 
system. 

The matter of preserving life and property 
as much as can be humanly expected should 
be of immediate concern to our Federal 
authorities. 

The commercial fishing industry of New 
England is a hazardous occupation at best 
and a timely and adequate Federal weather 
forecasting system would aid immeasurably 
in reducing the perils of fishing during the 
season in which we are subject to sudden 
changes in the weather. 


From the American Waterways Oper- 
ators, Inc., 1319 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


Members of this National Association of 
the Barge and Towing Vessel Industry, who 
operate on all of the inland waters of the 
Nation, suffered severe losses during hurri- 
canes last year and thus, I am sure, will ac- 
tively support the above-mentioned bill in 
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the hope that much of these losses can be 
eliminated in the future, 


From the Stamford-Greenwich Manu- 
facturers Council, 308 Atlantic Street, 
Stamford, Conn.: 


The matter of appropriating $5 million, in 
order that the United States Weather Bureau 
may be enabled to establish and operate an 
emergency hurricane warning system, was 
discussed with a number of manufacturers 
who are members of the Stamford-Green- 
wich Manufacturers’ Council. This matter 
was also brought up at our executive com- 
mittee meeting, and I was authorized to 
write to you in support of this bill. 

I do not need to advise you on the extent 
of damage done by wind and high water in 
this area. 

Certainly the appropriation you ask, which 
would serve the entire eastern seaboard, is 
well justified. We believe that effective and 
reliable warning service, provided by the 
United States Weather Bureau, is impera- 
tive. 


From the president, American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, Inc, 11 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


I should like to assure you of my personal 
support for your measure, which would seem 
to me to be of great advantage to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, as well as to others 
affected by weather and hurricane condi- 
tions. 

From the Executive Director, Rhode 
Island Development Council, Provi- 
dence, R. I.: 


I believe that all New England Congress- 
men and Senators should use every effort 
to see that this type of legislation becomes 
a reality. 


From universities. 

From the head of the department of 
meteorology, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla.: 


Since our department is in the forefront of 
research on the problem of hurricanes, we 
are keenly aware of the need for action on 
the part of the Congress. 

We are urging our friends to support your 
bill or a similar proposal to achieve the same 
end, as well as any well-conceived proposal 
which will meet the urgent requirement for 
a hurricane research and development pro- 
gram. 

Your active interest in the hurricane prob- 
lem is a source of gratification to professional 
meteorologists and a great service not only to 
your constituents but to all the millions of 
Americans who live along the Atlantic sea- 
board and the gulf coast. 


From a professor of meteorology at 
Blue Hill Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity of Milton, Mass.: 


I was much pleased to see a news dispatch 
that you had filed a $5 million independent 
appropriation bill to provide greatly ex- 
panded forecast facilities up and down the 
east coast. 

A forecast’s accuracy depends mostly on 
the adequacy of the information available. 
In my opinion, the greatest inadequacy af- 
fecting forecasting for New England is the 
lack of a complete and dependable surface 
and upper air station in the Atlantic Ocean 
a few hundred miles offshore. 

I think your proposal is definitely worth- 
while. 


From the chairman of the depart- 
ment of meteorology and oceanography, 
College of Engineering, New York Uni- 
very University Heights, New York, 

a I 

My colleagues and I in this department 
are well aware of the importance of this bill 
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for the welfare of the population in the 
affected area. 

You have in preparing this bill, of course, 
been in touch with our Weather Bureau and 
know the excellent work which they are 
doing with inadequate financial means. 
Your bill will go far toward remedying this 
situation, It is very gratifying to know of 
this support for meteorology in Congress, and 
to find a realization of the contribution 
which meteorology can make to the welfare 
of the Nation. 

The effects of this bill will be of great 
benefit to the people in the regions visited by 
hurricanes, including the people of New 
York State. 

Your bill will go far toward alleviating the 
financial difficulties impeding the develop- 
ment of a really adequate warning service. 

If ship station Hotel had been available in 
the fall of 1954 much property damage and 
many casualties could have been avoided. 


From the president, American Mete- 
orological Society, 3 Joy Street, Boston, 
Mass.: 

It is most encouraging to learn that some 
of our representatives in Congress realize 
that the weather service in this country de- 
serves more, not less, support. In the long 
run such support will, I feel sure, result in a 
net savings to the taxpayers through a more 
efficient weather service. 

I believe the records will show that for last 
season, involving only Hurricanes Carol, 
Edna, and Hazel, insurance companies paid 
some $276 million in claims (New York Times 
of December 26, 1954). I know there must 
have been many additional millions of dol- 
lars spent by individuals which do not ap- 
pear on the record since several members of 
my own family in Rhode Island suffered 
uninsured damage as a result of last season's 
storms. Thus it seems to me that the expen- 
diture of $5 million to improve the storm 
warning service for the protection of our 
citizens is a very modest outlay to accom- 
plish the desired objectives. 

We in the American Meteorological Society 
have for some time been concerned about the 
problem of severe storms of all types. The 
Council of the American Meteorological So- 
ciety recently voted that the Council recog- 
nize deficiencies in the State of our knowl- 
edge of severe storms, particularly tornadoes 
and hurricanes, and strongly endorse an 
increased research effort in this area. 

That in view of the great losses of life and 
property suffered by our citizens from the 
destructive action of tornadoes and hurri- 
canes, the American Meteorological Society 
recommends that special funds be appro- 
priated to enable the United States Weather 
Bureau, in cooperation with other public and 
private agencies, to conduct research projects 
on tornadoes and on hurricanes, along the 
lines of the successful thunderstorm project 
of several years ago. 


From the head of the meteorology de- 
partment, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.: 

I was very pleased to learn of your interest 
in this important matter which affects the 
life and property of so many persons on the 
eastern and gulf coasts of this country. 

You are to be commended for your active 
interest in these problems and for your reali- 
zation that the Weather Bureau must have 
additional funds if real progress is to be 
achieved. 


From the editor of Motor Boating 
magazine, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. L.: 

We are much interested in your bill which 
we hope will receive favorable action by 
Congress. 


In addition to the above letters, I have 
received dozens of letters from Repre- 
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sentatives, Senators, and governors of 
the Eastern States and the States in the 
Gulf of Mexico area, warmly endorsing 
my bill, H. R. 5260. They have not only 
written to me expressing their vital in- 
terest in the passage of this bill, but have 
frequently called me and have offered 
their support. In addition, I have re- 
ceived letters from private citizens who 
are not connected with any particular 
company or organization who have 
wished me well in my efforts to secure 
congressional support for increased pro- 
tection against the loss of life and prop- 
erty from hurricanes. 

Some more excerpts from letters re- 
ceived: 

From the executive vice president of 
the American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, 99 John Street, New York, 
W 

It is known that the various hurricanes 
which have visited the Northeast section 
of our country have done a great deal of 
damage to property insured by our mem- 
bers. Hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel, 
last fall, were particularly devastating. 

The advance warning of approaching 
storms should give more opportunity for 
protection of property and possibilities for 
moving such property to safer locations. 
Accordingly, the marine insurance under- 
writers are definitely interested in any pro- 
visions and actions leading to adequate and 
timely warnings of hurricanes and severe 
windstorms. 

We wish to express our appreciation of 
your foresight in presenting this legislation. 


From the general manager of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y.: 


Surely, the Weather Bureau services are 
invaluable to the people of this country. If 
additional funds are needed in order to make 
the Bureau more useful, such funds should 
be made available within proper limits. 

We appreciate fully the great damage 
which many of us suffered at the hands of 
hurricanes Carol, Edna, and Hazel. 


From the executive vice president of 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce, 
Hartford, Conn.: 

May I commend your alertness in watch- 
ing out for the interest of southern New 
England in this peculiar climatic change 
which we are undergoing. 


General manager of the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce, Beaumont, Tex.: 


We have on many occasions suffered losses 
from hurricanes and we would like very 
much to have the Gulf of Mexico coast in- 
cluded in H. R. 5260. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include the 
following: 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROPOSED SPECIAL AND IM- 
MEDIATE HURRICANE-WARNING PROGRAM 

1. To reduce unnecessary loss of life and 
property in all coastal States from future 
hurricanes. 

2. To reduce unnecessary interruptions, 
costly protective action, and time-consum- 
ing precautionary measures of thousands of 
business firms and millions of citizens in 
fringe areas of expected hurricane paths. 

3. To reduce unnecessary fear and appre- 
hension in areas in or close by the expected 
paths of future hurricanes. 

4. To increase the value of hurricane fore- 
casts to the people of 19 coastal States who 
need better and more precise information 
as to expected wind speeds, water levels and 
times of hurricane occurrences, 
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5. To enable the Weather Bureau: 

(a) to provide an improved hurricane- 
warning service immediately. 

(b) to give locations, speeds, directions, 
and intensities of future hurricanes with 
more accuracy than has been possible for 
past hurricanes. 

(e) to describe present and expected 
weather conditions in and surrounding fu- 
ture hurricanes more accurately than has 
been possible for past hurricanes, 

(d) to provide alerts and warnings of fu- 
ture hurricanes 6 to 12 hours farther in ad- 
vance than has been possible for past hurri- 
canes. 

(e) to distribute essential hurricanes re- 
ports and warnings with greater speed, effi- 
ciency, and certainty than has been possible 
for past hurricanes. 

(f) to give complete and accurate fore- 
casts of high-water levels for all occupied 
coastal areas subject to inundation. 


HOW THE ABOVE OBJECTIVES CAN BE 
ACCOMPLISHED 

(a) Secure appropriations to carry out a 
special and immediate hurricane-warning 
program of the United States Weather Bureau 
starting June 1, 1955 and as long thereafter 
as may be necessary to avoid unnecessary 
loss of life and property from hurricanes. 

(b) Secure the above appropriations in 
addition to the funds contained in the 
budget estimates for the Department of 
Commerce Weather Bureau submitted to 
Congress in January 1955 for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1956. 

(c) Secure appropriations for both of the 
above programs, and also for a hurricane 
research and development program for fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 


WAYS IN WHICH REQUESTED FUNDS ARE TO BE 
EXPENDED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU 


1. To provide staff sufficient to keep Weath- 
er Bureau offices open 24 hours a day in 10 
coastal cities from Maine to Texas where 
existing Weather Bureau offices are now open 
only part time. 

2. To provide technically trained staff 
sufficient to reopen Weather Bureau offices 
in 5 coastal cities from Maine to Texas where 
formerly existing Weather Bureau offices 
have been closed. 

3. To operate special teletypewriter, fac- 
simile, telephone, and radio networks for the 
prompt relay of meteorological information 
used in forecasting hurricanes and major 
storms, and used for instantaneous distribu- 
tion of hurricane warnings and alerts to all 
areas and citizens concerned. 

4. To provide staff and observing equip- 
ment to operate 12 additional rawinsonde 
stations in the United States east of the 
100th Meridian and in other selected land 
areas adjoining the Gulf of Mexico, Carib- 
bean Sea and western Atlantic Ocean; and 
to provide staff and supplies at existing 
rawinsonde stations to take required upper 
air observations at 6-hourly intervals instead 
of at 12-hourly intervals during the hurri- 
cane season. 

5. To provide additional weather observa- 
tions during storm periods from merchant 
ships traversing the western Atlantic Ocean, 
Caribbean Sea, and Gulf of Mexico. 

6. To provide additional forecasters, ad- 
ditional meteorological chartmen, and addi- 
tional communicators to provide around- 
the-clock hurricane forecasting watches at 
each of the following six hurricane forecast 
centers: Boston, New York, Washington, 
Miami, New Orleans, and San Juan. 

7. To establish an improved high water 
warning service to inform coastal areas of 
approaching high storm tides, damaging 
waves, and other coastal inundations from 
abnormal water levels and floods associated 
with hurricanes and heavy coastal rain- 
storms, 

8. To provide meteorological staff and fa- 
cilities for emergency hurricane warning 
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centers and for mobile storm-warning 
squads to supplement the local Weather 
Bureau staffs during the intense activity 
accompanying the approach and passage of 
hurricanes and major storms; and afterward 
to survey and review (a) the quantity and 
quality of hurricane reports, alerts, and 
forecasts, (b) the times, places, and amounts 
of hurricane information distributed by all 
news media, (c) the protective action taken 
by all concerned, (d) and the types and 
amounts of hurricane damage incurred. 

9. To reestablish the ocean weather ship 
station formerly located halfway between 
New York and Bermuda and maintained 
there by the United States Coast Guard for 
12 years prior to its removal in June 1954. 

10. To carry out a cooperative private and 
governmental Public Information Program 
involving important aspects of hurricane 
alerts, hurricane warnings, the changing 
characteristics of moving hurricanes, and 
the precautions that should be taken by 
citizens in the forecast path of future hurri- 
canes to save lives and property. 


Shall We Continue To Penalize Widowed 
Mothers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest American traditions is the concern 
which we have always shown for widows 
and children in the community. Yet our 
social-security law, through its principle 
of canceling benefits for outside earnings 
above a given amount, continues to work 
a terrific hardship on many of the wid- 
owed working mothers in our land. I, 
therefore, am today introducing a bill 
which would remove this penalty clause 
with regard to the benefits received by 
widows having dependent children in 
their care. I am convinced that this so- 
called retirement test is a gross inequity 
as it applies to any social-security bene- 
fit, and I have introduced a bill to re- 
move it entirely. But it seems to me to 
be an especially grievous penalty as it 
applies to working mothers who have 
been widowed. 

We know that the working mother in- 
curs additional expense because she 
must make some provision for the care 
of the children during her working 
hours. Yet if she earns more than a 
given amount existing law will deduct 
the benefit awarded to her, thus further 
reducing her income. The average 
mother’s benefit today is only $38 a 
month. Surely, in this great and pro- 
ductive country of ours it is not neces- 
sary to pinch pennies in this respect. 
Surely it is not wise public policy to exact 
@ penalty which is concerned with a 
widow’s mite. 

The costs to the social security system 
of making this change would be rela- 
tively minor. Currently the number of 
widowed mothers receiving social secu- 
rity benefits is around 270,000. As I have 
Said, the average benefit they receive is 
only $38 per month. Can we, in good 
conscience, believe that we cannot make 
the change in our social-security system 
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because of the amount of money which 
is involved? The answer is obvious. 

But to the 270,000 mothers involved 
the regular monthly benefit is a very 
important item, even though its amount 
is so small. None of us need be told of 
what an additional $38 per month can 
mean in meeting the needs of a grow- 
ing family. This amount may represent 
the difference between good medical care 
and inadequate care in some families. 
In others it could represent the dif- 
ference between good nourishing food 
and just enough food. 

Early this year, hundreds of mothers 
working for the Federal Government 
learned how important these benefits 
were to the family budget. For begin- 
ning January 1, 1955, the effect of the 
retirement test was extended to cover all 
earnings from any source. Previously 
mothers working in the Federal Govern- 
ment had received full benefits without 
penalty because they were not working 
in employment covered by social secu- 
rity. They are still not covered by social 
security, but they have lost the right 
to the “mother’s benefit.” My bill would 
restore to them the benefit which they 
formerly received, and extend the same 
privilege to other widowed mothers in 
similar circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we must 
consider the circumstances of these 
working mothers. At the death of their 
husbands too many of them are prac- 
tically forced to go to work to provide 
adequately for their children. The very 
act of getting a job adds to their ex- 
pense, for adequate care for the children 
must be provided, and this costs money. 
On their shoulders rests the full family 
responsibility for providing for the 
children’s future. Is this the kind of 
situation in which we should be exact- 
ing penalties? 

I believe that it is not. The Congress 
has recognized the particular problem 
of widowed working mothers, by provid- 
ing tax relief for them because of their 
added expenses for child care. I believe 
this Congress should act, on the same 
grounds, to remove the existing penalty 
against these same mothers as it applies 
to social-security benefits. 

I urge your support for my bill, which 
would amend the Social Security Act to 
provide that no deduction on account of 
outside earnings shall be made in the 
case of widows having dependent chil- 
dren in their care. 


Civilian or Military Leadership? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Satur- 
day, May 21, 1955: 

So many military men are being sent on 
special diplomatic missions and are serving 
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in other civil positions in Government that 
we begin to wonder if they are not gaining 
too much influence in the determination of 
our foreign policy, and in their impact on 
American life. 

If this trend continues, we could find our- 
selves living in a garrison state, even 
though we are not engaged in actual war. 

This raises the question as to whether in 
checking the spread of communism we are 
relying too heavily upon military and eco- 
nomic factors. 

Of course we need armed strength, be- 
cause that alone prevents the Communists 
from conquering the world by force. 

But it does not prevent Communist in- 
filtration, and it does not win the allegiance 
of wavering nations who look for more posi- 
tive and constructive signs of leadership. 

Make no mistake about it, we have very 
competent military leaders who are unsur- 
passed in their field. God knows we need 
them. If we did not have a strong Military 
Establishment, led by skilled and experienced 
professionals for whom the Communists 
have a realistic respect, our situation would 
be desperate. 

It is not my purpose to suggest that our 
military leaders are seeking supremacy over 
the civilian authorities. I simply raise the 
question: “Are we not taking the lazy and 
dangerous way of expecting too much from 
them? Are we not inviting military con- 
trol and direction by failing to think out 
and decide upon other factors in the shaping 
of our foreign policy?” 

Up until 1917 we had little to do with the 
rest of the world, busy as we were with the 
development of our own country. Yet even 
under these circumstances, and from the 
time the first settlers stepped ashore in the 
New World, we were determined that civilians 
should guide the destiny of the American 
people. 

This principle assumes greater importance, 
now that we have become the champion of 
freedom versus communism. The tired na- 
tions of Europe that have been weakened by 
wars, and the young nations of Asia that 
still remember and resent the white man’s 
domination of them, backed by military 
force, will not cooperate with us if we insist 
on material power to conquer all problems, 

Our own Declaration of Independence, in 
registering its protests against the tyrannous 
acts of George III. pointed out that, and I 
quote: “He has kept among us, in times of 
peace, standing armies without the consent 
of our legislature. He has affected to render 
the military independent of, and superior to, 
the civil power.” The Bill of Rights incorpo- 
rated in the Massachusetts Constitution of 
1780 echoed the now familiar refrain that 
“as, in time of peace, armies are dangerous 
to liberty, they ought not to be maintained 
without the consent of the legislature; and 
the military power shall always be held in an 
exact subordination to the civil authority 
and be governed by it.” 

As a result of the victories in the Revolu- 
tion and in succeeding wars, in nearly all of 
which militiamen and yolunteers bore the 
brunt of the initial fighting, the conviction 
of the American people that a formidable 
Regular Army was not a necessity became 
progressively stronger. It has only been in 
recent years as our responsibilities became 
worldwide that our traditional military 
policy has undergone public reexamination. 

On the other hand, a gross slighting of 
defense forces can prove a tragically expen- 
sive luxury. Gen. Emory Upton, in his 
famed analysis of America’s military policy 
from the Revolution through the first 2 
years of the Civil War, observed that, and I 
quote: “Twenty thousand regular troops at 
Bull Run would have routed the insurgents, 
settled the question of military resistance 
and relieved us of the pain and expense of 
4 years of war.” 
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It is here that we must separate mili- 
tarism, which dominated Germany under 
the Kaisers, which overthrows governments 
in South America today, and reaches for 
supreme power in Red Russia and Red China, 
from the military way with which democra- 
cies must defend themselves from actual 
or would-be aggressors. 

Every war is fought and every army is 
maintained in a military way and in a 
militaristic way. The distinction is funda- 
mental and fateful, according to Alfred 
Vagts. The military way is marked by a 
primary concentration of men and mate- 
rials on winning specific objectives of power 
with the utmost efficiency, that is, with the 
least expenditure of blood and treasure. It 
is limited in scope, confined to one func- 
tion, and scientific in its essential qualities. 
Militarism, on the other hand, presents a 
vast array of customs, interests, prestige, ac- 
tions, and thought associated with armies 
and wars and yet transcending true military 
purposes, Indeed, militarism is so consti- 
tuted that it may hamper and defeat the 
purposes of the military way. Its influence 
is unlimited in scope. It may permeate 
all society and become dominant over all 
industry and arts. Rejecting the scientific 
character of the military way, militarism 
displays the qualities of caste and cult, au- 
thority and belief. 

Elihu Root, onetime Secretary of War, 
statesman and sage, in a testimonial to his 
country’s men at arms, delivered in 1899, de- 
clared that: 

“No one ever knew of the American Army 
seeking to make itself a political agent. No 
one ever knew of the American Army seeking 
to make itself a Pretorian guard to set up a 
president or an emperor. Whenever the en- 
larged Army of the United States finds the 
duty of the hour accomplished it melts back 
into the mass of the people unnoticed. When 
the Civil War was over, the million men un- 
der Grant's command took their way to their 
homes. The greatest military power which 
to that day had ever existed, never dreamed 
for a moment of threatening the institu- 
tions of our free Government.” 

After World War II, I might add, we also 
demobilized suddenly, this time with un- 
fortunate consequences, leaving a vacuum 
into which communism moved. 

Since the start of World War II the armed 
services have not only pervaded the public 
consciousness as never before but have also 
exercised an unprecedented influence on ed- 
ucational, economic, and political affairs. 

Pully cognizant of their newly won power 
and prestige, military leaders have not hesi- 
tated to venture into other fields beyond 
their accustomed purview. 

The censorship imposed in recent years by 
the services has been almost limitless. A 
great deal of information which probably 
should have become public property has been 
Iabeled secret“ and buried from civilian 
view. It is not the democratic way to mis- 
use security requirements for the purpose of 
concealing blunders, waste, or political 
maneuvers. 

The prominence in world affairs, political 
as well as military, attained by America's top 
military figures since tne advent of World 
War II. and the high incidence of succession 
by our generals and admirals to major civil 
responsibility, have constituted one of the 
most important publie developments of the 
postwar period. It would appear to Arthur 
Krock, keen editorial writer of the New York 
Times, that “If the world remains an armed 
camp, possibly aspirants to public life should 
Investigate the curricula of (American) 
service academies.” 

Or as Quincy Wright observed as a result 
of the second global war that enlisted the 
active services of more Americans than ever 
before: 

“It has left the American people with a 
greater disposition than at any previous time 
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to trust professional military opinion and to 
employ the military method in foreign policy. 
It is clear that if armies increase in size, and 
if military experience extends to a larger and 
larger proportion of the population, the mili- 
tary mind is more likely to become charac- 
teristic of the national mind.” 

Objections to the use of the military in 
civil positions are impressive. The career 
soldier may be dictatorial and uncompromis- 
ing, a natural result of lifelong discipline. 
He tends to ignore public opinion and, 
sometimes, even to slight civilian rights, and 
military methods of organization have been 
known to make for inefficiency when applied 
to civilian projects. 

It has been urged in some quarters that 
soldiers be barred from doubling as diplo- 
mats, if only because the use of the military 
in key civil posts, especially in the Foreign 
Service, has led friendly observers abroad 
to wonder whether the United States has 
become imperlalist-minded. 

Most of us are certain that this is not so, 
but we cannot ignore this reaction among 
other people. 

I am not going to mention the long list 
of professional officers who have served and 
are serving in sensitive civilian posts and 
as Officials of our Government both here and 
abroad, 

I refrain from doing this out of grateful 
respect for their military services. 

However, in view of our Nation's tradi- 
tional belief in the civil supremacy over the 
military, and in view of the disturbing trend 
toward the employment of military person- 
nel in civilian posts, I believe that the Amer- 
ican people should think hard about this 
contradiction and of the effects it may have 
upon American life and upon foreign policy 
if this emphasis gains strength. 

I reiterate that under present world con- 
ditions we must have a modern and compe- 
tent Military Establishment. 

But the extension of that power and in- 
fluence throughout the whole fabric and 
functioning of American life poses the seri- 
ous question of the protector gradually 
assuming the role of master. 

Unintentionally, perhaps, but pervasive. 

The pressures of the cold war may test 
us for many years to come. 

This is no excuse, however, for subordinat- 
ing other strengths and value to a depend- 
ence upon economic and military factors. 

The concentration on things military, and 
the selection of military men for civil posi- 
tions in Government is a disturbing devel- 
opment. 

Many Americans are dismayed by the suc- 
cessive retreats in our foreign policy regard- 
ing Asia. The “keep em guessing” strategy 
of the administration seems to be working 
on its authors. There is no other way to ex- 
cuse the day-to-day confusion resulting from 
bold pronouncements, followed by ifll-con- 
cealed diplomatic appeasements. Some- 
where the rudder has been lost. 

While this indicates lack of intellectual 
courage and moral stamina on the part of 
some civilian leaders, it is no reason why 
we should delegate all responsibility to the 
military mind. 

From the great resources of the American 
people, their faith in God, their sense of jus- 
tice, and their passion for freedom, we should 
draw the balanced strength to do what is 
right. 

In the long run, that is our surest guide. 

Statesmen and generals must never forget 
that they are servants of the American peo- 
ple and are duty bound to represent the best 
in our traditions. 

Neither arrogant militarism nor cowardly 
compromises will see us through. 

Instead of a manic-depressive foreign pol- 
icy, we should build one that includes all the 
constructive values that are summed up in 
the basic integrity of a well-informed, gener- 
ous, and courageous public opinion. 

It is we the people who must lead. 
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The National Townsend Convention, 1955 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to a group of Ameri- 
cans who, in my estimation, could prop- 
erly be classed as the veterans of a half- 
century of productive output in America 
which is almost beyond belief. On May 
2 of this year, representatives of this 
“veteran’s” group met in St. Petersburg, 
Fia., where they had the opportunity of 
honoring their great patriarch, Dr. 
Francis Townsend. Since that day in 
September 1933, when this retired coun- 
try doctor sat down and wrote a letter 
to a Long Beach newspaper, he has been 
carrying forward his great fight for se- 
curity in declining years. 

In the depths of a deep depression, Dr. 
Townsend dared to say two very im- 
portant things. He demonstrated his 
faith in the American people by declar- 
ing that the way out of want and de- 
spair in years of retirement lay in in- 
creasing our productive power as a na- 
tion. Secondly, he dared to say that the 
aged members of our national com- 
munity are entitled to a decent retire- 
ment income which will assure them of 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness rather than a mere pittance 
which barely keeps them alive. 

The passing years have demonstrated 
that his faith in our country and its 
productive power was justified. His con- 
cept that assured retirement income, 
with no questions asked, is the right 
of American workers, was incorporated 
into the Social Security Act of 1935. In 
the years which followed the Townsend 
organization has been in the forefront 
of every movement for the improvement 
and extension of the social security sys- 
tem. They have continued to perform 
the function—so vital in a democracy— 
of keeping us all informed as to the 
weaknesses and inequities in the struc- 
ture of our economy, which form the 
dangerous hazards on the road of our 
continuing quest for a better life for all 
Americans. 

On the occasion of the recent Town- 
send Convention, I forwarded the fol- 
lowing message to St. Petersburg: 

On the occasion of the 15th national con- 
vention of your fine organization, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you for your outstanding progress in 
the past and, I’m sure, for the tenacious 
and optimistic program which you have 
planned for the future. Since my first day 
in office as Representative of Pennsylvania's 
lith Congressional District, I have been a 
stanch advocate of your commendable plan, 
one which most certainly should receive fur- 
ther consideration from the Congress of the 
United States. Your organization very defi- 
nitely can count on me to assist you in your 
future endeavor to alleviate the chronic 
problems of old age. Again, permit me to 
extend my congraulations to you at this time 
and I trust that your program is a success- 
ful one. I will have the occasion of your 
national convention duly noted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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From all over the land Americans as- 
sembled to mark the gains which the or- 
ganization has made so far and to stake 
out goals for the future. The nature of 
these goals speak of the spirit of the 
‘Townsend movement. For today Town- 
sendites are engaged in communities 
throughout the land in a crusade against 
the lien laws, which require recipients 
of old-age assistance in many States to 
sign over their homes before they can 
receive a penny of relief. They are cam- 
paigning against the shame lists which 
make the names of old-age assistance 
recipients in many States a matter of 
public record subject to inspection. They 
are appropriately concerned with the 
residence requirements which deny any 
relief at all to too many of our senior 
citizens. 

The Townsend movement is broad in 
its scope and great in its goals. Its pro- 
gram is built upon a concept of the rights 
of Americans—the right to freedom from 
want; the right to a fair share of the 
community’s recreational, educational, 
and medical resources; the right to de- 
cent housing; the right to the respect 
of the community based on service to 
the community; and the right to live 
with dignity as a free human being. I 
salute the spirit and purpose of the 
members of this great organization for 
the breadth of their vision and the cour- 
age and humanity in their hearts. 


Merry-Go-Round on the Niagara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EDMUND P. RAD WAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the Buffalo Evening News car- 
ries the headline “MILLER Calls Demo- 
cratic Bills on Falls Power Socialistic,” 
and the article which follows goes on to 
explain how my colleague, Congressman 
MILLER, of Lockport, feels that two 
Democratic-sponsored measures for de- 
velopment of power at Niagara Falls by 
the New York State Power Authority are 
“varying degrees of socialism.” On the 
very next page of the same issue appears 
another interesting headline on the same 
subject “Private Power Couldn’t Profit in 
St. Lawrence,” Moses says, and below 
that in subheadline type, That's Why 
Five Concerns Gave Up on That Project 
and Now Seek Falls Development. He 
Charges.” In the article which follows, 
Chairman Robert Moses, of State power 
authority, fires a return salvo at the 
sponsors of private-power development. 
But examining still another and earlier 
issue of the News, we see that even the 
“two Democratic-sponsored measures 
are not in agreement,” as we read the 
headline “Lenman Denounces Niagara 
Power Bill—Will Submit His Own.” In 
other words, the Senator from New York 
State is displeased, to say the least, with 
the bill sponsored by the New York State 
Power Authority. 
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We see three different viewpoints, each 
one sincere, each one has its points, and 
all are in complete disagreement. But 
there is one thing they all say together, 
as one man, even though you have to 
read between the lines to see it. They 
say, “Here is concrete evidence that the 
stalemate on Niagara power which has 
now continued for 5 long years, at a cost 
of $300 million in lost power, will con- 
tinue for some time yet.” They reflect 
the fact that with a Republican adminis- 
tration in Washington and a Democratic 
Congress, and a Republican New York 
State Legislature, and a Democratic Gov- 
ernor, it would be little short of a miracle 
if the controversy which has raged over 
the Niagara for 5 long years were settled 
overnight. 

All of this controversy points up more 
eloquently than anything I could say, 
the need for immediate passage of H. R. 
5377 which I introduced last March 30. 
It simply calls for immediate construc- 
tion of power development works on the 
Niagara by a nonpartisan, nonpolitical 
construction agency, so that construction 
can proceed while these divergent inter- 
ests are settling their differences. In 
that way, the project will be finished and 
not just beginning when those differences 
are settled, as they some day must be. 

A recent editorial in the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News accurately captures the spirit 
in which I introduced this bill. It recog- 
nizes the disastrous stalemate which has 
imposed a stranglehold on this essential 
project for 5 years, and which threatens 
to continue indefintely into the future. 
It realistically appraises the chances of 
complete settlement of the whole Niagara 
problem at this session of Congress, and 
it finds them not very good. It observes 
the nonpartisan character of my bill for 
immediate construction, and the fact 
that it is not inconsistent with any final 
solution which is ultimately adopted, 
whether now, or 4 or 5 years from now, 
because construction started today, will 
not be completed for that length of time. 
It notes that Canada, which can use our 
share of the power until we are in posi- 
tion to use it, has now completed its 
project, not 1 year ahead of us, as origi- 
nally feared, but 5 years ahead of us if 
we started today. It recognizes that 
passage of the Radwan bill would itself 
act as a spur to the setlement of the dif- 
ferences which plague the Niagara, and 
that other pending bills are natural ex- 
tensions of my bill for immediate, non- 
partisan construction, and not incon- 
sistent with it. It repeats the sober sta- 
tistics that the value of the American 
share of this power, which has flowed 
over the falls since the 1950 treaty au- 
thorized us to develop it, is $300 million; 
that if we started today, $300 million 
worth would run over the falls before we 
finished. 

Almost $10 million worth of power has 
run over the falls since I introduced my 
bill, and while it has languished in com- 
mittee. Meanwhile, Buffalo and the 
Niagara frontier are denied power which 
they need for their industries, and to at- 
tract new industries; and the State and 
the Nation are denied their full power 
potential at a time when we need all we 
can get to meet the growing power be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, A recent edi- 
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torial in the Washington Evening Star 
points out that the need for more elec- 
trical power in this country is doubled 
every 10 years. 

As I stated to the chairman of the 
Public Works Committee in a recent let- 
ter urging him to report out this bill, I 
have no pride of authorship in it. If 
anyone has any ideas which will improve 
it and speed its passage, I will be pleased 
to consider its amendment, so long as I 
can preserve its basic intent. But who 
can, in good conscience, oppose its basic 
intent? This is one situation where we 
can only lose, not gain, by the passage 
of time. 


Rock Island Arsenal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
when the defense appropriation bill for 
1956 was recently presented it contained 
a provision that 

No part ot the funds appropriated in the 
act could be used for the disposal or trans- 
fer by contract or otherwise of work tradi- 


tionally performed by civilian personnel of 
the Department of Defense unless it has been 
justified before the appropriate committees 
of Congress that the disposal is economically 
sound and that the related services can be 
performed by a contractor without danger to 
national security. 


The object of the provision was to pro- 
tect the work performed by civilian per- 
sonnel in the Defense Department from 
being given to private contractors unless 
such disposal or transfer could be justi- 
fied before the appropriate committees 
of Congress. In other words, it was de- 
signed to protect the continuation of 
work done in our arsenals, navy yards, 
and so forth. 

An attempt was made by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] to 
strike this provision out of the bill. 

I have consistently supported various 
proposals to get the Government out of 
business as I felt the Government should 
not compete with private business when 
the work can be done just as economi- 
cally outside. I believe the Government 
should not take over functions which 
can properly be justified by private in- 
dustry; and if it has done so, I believe 
it should withdraw and not be a com- 
petitor of free enterprise. 

On the other hand, proper functions 
of the Government should be retained 
by the Government. I believe the work 
at our arsenals is such a proper function 
and should not be turned over to private 
industry. The arsenal at Rock Island 
issuch anexample. Besides repair work 
on arms and other ammunition of war 
as laid out by Congress in 1862, it carries 
on research development for the Ord- 
nance Corps, manufactures and assem- 
bles material as required for the effective 
accomplishment of assigned missions, 
and performs functions of maintenance 
and supply. 
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There are hundreds of skilled workers 
who have been especially trained for 
these jobs. Some families have devoted 
themselves to these skills for genera- 
tions. The arsenal at Rock Island has 
as fine or finer machine tools than any 
private manufacturing plant I know of. 
To turn this work over to private indus- 
try is not in the best interest of economy. 

I voted against the Vinson amendment 
because I did not want to take any 
chances of eliminating the work at the 
Rock Island Arsenal by having it as- 
signed to private industry in other parts 
of the country. Not only have I tried 
in this instance to protect the fine work 
being done at this arsenal but I have 
made every attempt to get additional 
work allocated there in an effort to in- 
crease the workload and avoid unem- 
ployment. 


The American Exporter and the Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, at the 56th annual meeting of 
the Rice Millers Association held in 
Washington on May 12 and 13, my col- 
league, the Honorable T. A. THOMPSON 
of Louisiana, delivered a significant ad- 
dress which is worthy of the attention of 
every Member of Congress. 

He and I have much in common be- 
sides the fact that we both bear the same 
name, We represent districts which are 
tremendous producers of rice. We also 
have deep-sea ports with their attend- 
ant problems of ocean shipping. Mr. 
THoMpPsON is on the Merchant Marine 
Committee, where I served with a great 
deal of satisfaction for a number of 
years. I still retain my deep interest in 
our American Merchant Marine—a vital 
component of our national defense, and 
a mighty force in maintaining peaceful 
commerce in the world of civilized na- 
tions. 

I commend to each Member of Con- 
gress the address of Mr. THOMPSON of 
Louisiana, which I insert in the Recorp 
herewith. 

THE AMERICAN EXPORTER AND THE MERCHANT 
MARINE 

(Address of Hon. T. A. THOMPSON, 56th an- 

nual meeting, the Rice Millers’ Association, 

May 13, 1955) 

Mr. Reid, members of the Rice Millers’ 
Association, and distinguished guests, when 
your president, Mr. William M. Reid, asked 
me to address this group today, he requested 
that I talk on a topic that would be related 
to my committee work in Congress as well 
as to the interests of the rice marketing 
trade. He suggested that perhaps my work 
with the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee might provide a great deal of 
information of interest to rice millers and 
other segments of the rice industry, all of 
whom engage in or are affected by export 
business. 

There are times when it takes a tremen- 
dous stretch of the imagination for a con- 
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gressional speaker to relate his committee 
work to the particular interests of the group 
which he is called upon to address. That 
is certainly not so with me here today, and 
I am very happy to have this opportunity 
to talk with you briefly about two subjects 
which mean a great deal to me: the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and the rice industry, 
both of which are of prime importance to 
the economy of my home State, Louisiana. 

Prior to going into a discussion of current 
day rice problems and the merchant marine 
consideration in connection therewith, I 
would like to express at this time my sincere 
appreciation to the Honorable CLARK W. 
THOMPSON, chairman of the Rice Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House, the members of the subcommit- 
tee, and all of my colleagues in the rice- 
growing areas for their extremely generous 
and active help in matters so important to 
us in Louisiana. If the remarks I have 
prepared for this meeting are repetitious in 
any manner, I only hope that they are not 
too far different from those stated by my 
cousin from Texas, as I feel sure that any 
statement made by him can be considered 
as authoritative. 

I am sure the major problem confronting 
this convention is that of high rice produc- 
tion in the United States which, based on a 
report of the Department of Agriculture in 
December 1954, was expected to reach a to- 
tal for 1954-55 of 50,106,000 hundredweight 
(rough basis). Of this amount, plus a 7.6 
million hundredweight carryover from the 
1953-54 crop, about 27 million hundred- 
weight, it was estimated, would be domestic 
consumption and 26 million hundredweight 
exported, leaving a carryover of about 14 
million hundredweight. However, because 
of political policies followed by the admin- 
istration (unless the State Department 
changes its policy of interferring), our ex- 
ports this year will amount to only about 
20 million hundredweight, which will leave 
us with a carryover probably in excess of 
20 million hundredweight. According to the 
Department of Agriculture, this carryover is 
an all-time record as compared with the 
1948-52 average of 2.8 million hundred- 
weight. We, therefore, find ourselves in a 
very unusual position when it is borne in 
mind that prior to World War II average 
rice exports were about 214 million hundred- 
weight (milled) as against the average for 
the past 3 years of 1644 million hundred- 
weight (milled rice). Thus, where export 
production prior to World War II was only 
17.6 percent of the rice milled in the United 
States, now well over one-half of our pro- 
duction, or 55.7 percent, is dependent upon 
export markets. 

Most of this increase has come about 
through the loss of production in the 
Asiatic countries in the chaotic period fol- 
lowing the war, with a special upsurge of 
demand during and following hostilities in 
Korea. Today, however, there is beginning 
to be a return to high production in the 
Far East, with a consequent downward trend 
in the price of rice from the record levels 
of 1952-53. From recent reports which I 
have had an opportunity to examine, the 
subject is a very complicated one with many 
ramified economic aspects. Various propos- 
als have been made, such as a two-price 
marketing plan, to enable the American in- 
dustry to retain its present high level of 
production and efficiency, and yet compete 
in the world market, maintain or increase 
domestic consumption, and avoid the build- 
ing up of wasteful surpluses. 

In this connection several years ago rep- 
resentatives of the fishing industry of north- 
eastern United States appeared before the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee to tell of their problems with regard 
to world competition. One witness, com- 
plaining of competition in the domestic mar- 
ket from foreign imports, indicated that the 
industry would be in sound condition if 
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domestic consumption of New England fish 
could be increased. The suggestion was made 
by a committce member that perhaps this 
problem could be met if Lent could only be 
made a little longer. To date that sug- 
gestion has not been successfully put into 
effect. Similarly, talking off the top of my 
head, I might try to help by suggesting that 
increase in domestic rice consumption could 
be brought about by governmental action de- 
signed to encourage a greater number of 
marriages each year as a stimulus to the 
sale of rice supplies. 

However, I believe I realize my limitations 
well enough to leave that problem to your 
domestic marketing experts who make a full 
time job of selling rice to the American con- 
sumer. I will confine my remarks to a mat- 
ter I have given a great deal of thought dur- 
ing the past few years. 

I think it is safe to say that during this 
past Congress the most important legisla- 
tion considered by the Merchant Marine 
Committee was the proposal which, when en- 
acted into law, became the Cargo Preference 
Act. This act, Public Law 664, provides, 
among other things, that at least 50 percent 
of all cargoes given away or sold for foreign 
currencies must be transported overseas on 
privately owned United States flag vessels, 
to the extent such vessels are available at 
fair and reasonable rates for United States 
flag commercial vessels. The Cargo Prefer- 
ence Act enacted into general law the prin- 
ciple which has been spelled out in every 
individual foreign-aid program since the war. 
It conforms with the spirit and intent of our 
national maritime policy which recognizes 
the need for an American merchant marine 
sufficient to transport a substantial portion 
of our waterborne commerce and to serve 
as military or naval auxiliary in time of war 
or national emergency. We hoped, with the 
enactment of this legislation, that Congress 
would not be confronted with irrelevant 
speechmaking in opposition to the 50-50 
principle, diverting attention from the main 
issue every time proposals are brought up for 
consideration involving the disposal of sur- 
plus commedities to our friends and allies 
elsewhere in the free world. We thought, 
and I am convinced, that the provisions of 
this act are eminently fair and reasonable 
and, in fact, necessary in the national in- 
terest so long as vast Government-aid pro- 
grams substitute for a large portion of our 
normal foreign trade. So did a majority of 
both Houses and the President, as attested 
by the approval of the Cargo Preference Act 
on August 26, 1954. 

Notwithstanding the action of the Con- 
gress and the President on this legislation, 
the enemies of an American merchant marine 
and those of our own citizens who believed 
that the simple and obvious answer to the 
most economical transportation of our for- 
eign trade is to withdraw all Government 
support and turn the business over to the 
merchant marines of other nations are still 
at work trying to undermine the Cargo Pref- 
erence Act. No sooner had the 84th Con- 
gress convened than stories began appearing 
in the American press that the administra- 
tion's program for sale of farm surpluses 
overseas is “running into a bottleneck be- 
cause of a ship-American provision in Public 
Law 664." These stories would have had you 
believe that the law makes it mandatory 
that 50 percent of agricultural products must 
be shipped in American vessels, irrespective 
of the availability of tonnage or the reason- 
ableness of rates. They would have had you 
believe that greedy American shipowners 
were using the law to gouge the American 
farmer and the American Government. The 
stories made no reference to the fact that 
under this law if American-flag vessels are 
not available at reasonable rates, then for- 
eign-flag vessels may be freely used. 

Our committee, which has made a close 
study of this problem in relation to the 
needs of the American merchant marine for 
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a number of years, was very much disturbed 
at the untrue and unfair charges leveled at 
the Cargo Preference Act. It was even more 
disturbing and very significant to find that 
coincident with the publicity in the Ameri- 
can press similar attacks were being made 
in the shipping journals of Europe. 

In the course of hearings held on the 
administration of the Cargo Preference Act 
in February 1955, it seemed clear that much 
of the opposition to the act came from the 
efforts, direct or indirect, of foreign nationals 
to undermine the legislation. No matter 
how the opposition would state it, it is obvi- 
ous that their goal is to compel the reduc- 
tion of the American merchant marine so 
they may increase transportation for their 
own shipping at the same time they are say- 
ing it is discriminatory and wrong for us to 
want only 50 percent of the business which 
we are giving away. 

To the best of my recollection, I have re- 
ceived no complaints from members of the 
rice industry in my area about the opera- 
tions of our 50-50 policy in foreign-aid 
programs or any charges that the American 
merchant marine is an unnecessary burden 
on the taxpayer. Nevertheless, I feel that it 
is timely to raise the subject before you, 
because it has been the agricultural inter- 
ests of the Nation which have been the mis- 
guided opponents to this important bulwark 
of our national transportation policy. 

Perhaps I know why I have had no com- 
plaints from my gulf coast friends and con- 
stituents. They have seen and enjoyed the 

ity which has come to the gulf co- 
incident with—and I believe attributable 
to—the upbuilding of modern American-fiag 
ocean shipping services sailing from our 
ports. The American gulf coast now lined 
by flourishing port cities served by several 
leading American-flag cargo lines, with serv- 
ice to all parts of-the world, was once wholly 
dependent for its export-import trade upon 
foreign-flag carriers which furnished a spo- 
radic service or withdrew altogether except 
during the seasonal peak cargo movements 
of cotton, rice, and other products. 

The danger of placing reliance upon im- 
prudent or shortsighted policies of depend- 
ence on foreign-flag shipping was graphically 
emphasized by Mr. Solon B. Turman, presi- 
dent of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., when, in 
an appearance before the southeastern area 
transportation conference of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in New 
Orleans on February 3, he discussed the 
predicament in which the American ship- 
ping industry found itself only 40 years aga. 
Mr. Turman said: 

“This Nation had so neglected its mer- 
chant marine just before World War I that 
our ships were carrying only 9 percent of 
our export-import trade. When war broke 
in Europe we were still a neutral Nation and 
found ourselves without ships even for our 
basic needs. Our foreign trade was para- 
lyzed. Goods and materials piled up on the 
docks. As an example, in August 1913, we 
exported 257,000 bales of cotton. In August 
1914, only a year later, this dropped to 21,000 
bales. And because we did not have the 
ships to make deliveries, the price of cotton 
dropped from $62.50 a bale in July 1914, to 
$36.25 in December of the same year.” 

During that period much of the foreign- 
flag shipping, upon which we had been re- 
lying, was withdrawn because of the Euro- 
pean hostilities. Thus, even before the heavy 
movement of munitions and due to the ab- 
sence of sufficient American ships, ocean 
shipping rates went up 700 percent. When 
the war got going full blast, these rates 
skyrocketed to 2,000 percent. Contrast this 
with our experience in World War II. when 
we had providentially developed at least the 
beginning of a modern American flag mer- 
chant marine. Despite the vastly greater de- 
mands upon shipping, at no time during that 
period did American shipping rates rise 
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higher than 70 percent. Therefore, I must 
agree with Mr. Turman when he said, “It 
seems incredible that the need for an Amer- 
ican flag merchant marine can still remain a 
subject for debate.” Yet there are, even to- 
day, many Americans, including some in high 
quarters, who have yet to learn that a reason- 
ably powerful American merchant marine is 
more than our first line of defense. It is 
our advance line of action. It is our pro- 
tection against the enemy on the economic 
front long before our first line of military 
defense is called into action. 

Our experience in World War I should pro- 
vide example enough to all Americans that 
our domestic economy cannot depend on for- 
eign flag merchant marines to carry our ex- 
port and import trade. But, lest anyone feel 
that things have changed in the past 35 or 
40 years, let me refer to a clipping from a 
recent issue of the Financial Post, published 
at Toronto, Canada, which provides a cur- 
rent dramatic example of the effect of too few 
national flag merchant ships on a nation’s 
economy. Within the past few years our 
good neighbor, Canada, decided it could not 
support an adequate merchant marine, with 
the result that most of its merchant fleet 
left the Canadian flag. Let me read briefly 
from this story: 

“Swiftly climbing ship charter rates are 
causing a serious vessel shortage at both 
Canadian coasts, which is interfering with 
export orders. 

“Because of a worldwide lack of available 
bottoms, shippers are having to pay almost 
100 percent more for cargo space in Van- 
couver and about 60 percent more in Halifax 
than last summer. 

“With the high world demand for mer- 
chant ships, foreign-flag vessels have been 
diverted from servicing Canadian ports to 
the more profitable trans-Pacific and Medi- 
terranean runs. 

This,“ W. J. Fisher, general manager of 
the Canadian Shipowners Association, told 
the Post ‘is one of the disadvantages of not 
having an adequate Canadian flag merchant 
fleet. Canadian ships must come home, be- 
cause they have Canadian crews. A Cana- 
dian flag fleet would go a long way in elimi- 
nating the current shipping shortage.’ ” 

Let me cite just one more example of our 
need for an American merchant marine sup- 
portéd by our Government and supported by 
our exporters and importers. I do not be- 
lieve it is generally realized that better than 
80 percent of all ocean transportation to 
Korea during the recent war was supplied by 
American ships. So, let’s look at rice export 
statistics. For the period 1950-51, 271,000 
bags of American rice were shipped to Korea; 
in 1951-52 shipments totaled 2,821,000 bags; 
and, in 1952-53 American rice exports to 
Korea consisted of 4,631,000 bags. I think it 
is fair to consider that wartime devastation 
and postwar rehabilitation were largely re- 
sponsible for such heavy imports by a rice- 
producing nation. But, my point is that 
during their period of great need the Ameri- 
can rice industry was able to supply the de- 
mand with almost full dependence upon 
American-flag shipping. 

Naturally we cannot depend, nor do we 
have any desire to depend upon the misery 
and domestic dislocations of our friends 
abroad for the creation of our export mar- 
kets. But, we can depend upon a strong 
American flag merchant marine to create 
new international trade through the opera- 
tions of their trade development and promo- 
tion departments. Our home-based shipping 
industry is eager to assist American busi- 
nessmen to develop new sales markets abroad. 

American steamship companies have trade 
development offices located in every State 
in the Union, manned with trained specialists 
to work with industrialists, businessmen and 
financial people in developing new markets 
or locating new sources of supply. As a 
result of these combined trade deyelopment 
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activities of American flag lines, over 2,000 
domestic and foreign firms are personally 
contacted every working day of the year and 
offered the assistance of this vast interna- 
tional network of trade promotional facili- 
ties. Fifteen subsidized American steamship 
lines operate 113 domestic promotion offices, 
143 foreign offices, and employ 900 foreign 
and domestic freight agencies. Through 
their membership in shipping conferences it 
costs no more to ship via an American cargo 
liner than aboard a foreign liner. 

Let me mention 2 leading American ship- 
ping companies with their home port in New 
Orleans, and with operations of frequent, 
regular and dependable service all over the 
world. I refer to Mississippi Shipping 
Co. (Delta Line), and Lykes Bros. Steam- 
ship Co. The strength of the economy of 
the Gulf States means more to them than 
anything else in the world. They are dedi- 
cated to giving the gulf area rice exporters 
unfailing service. They are dedicated to giv- 
ing that service to all American exporters 
and importers and to do everything within 
their power to increase the flow of trade 
through the gulf area. Their services will 
be available when foreign flag shipping dis- 
appears for whatever reason. The same, of 
course, is true of all of the companies in our 
American merchant marine but I could not 
resist an opportunity to put in a plug for 
these 2 great companies from home. 

With the vastly higher standards of living 
in the United States as compared with those 
of competitive maritime nations, our mer- 
chant marine is naturally at a disadvantage 
because of the big spread between United 
States and foreign costs of ship construction 
and operation. The wage differential alone 
demonstrates the problem of operating Amer- 
ican ships in competition with our foreign 
friends. The average monthly wage cost of 
operating an American-flag cargo vessel in 
1952 was $24,500, as against $4,100 under 
Japanese registry, $5,100 under German reg- 
istry, and $6,500 under British registry. 
Therefore, we must offset that differential in 
some way if we are to maintain the merchant 
marine which our commerce and security 
require. Our Government meets this prob- 
lem by the granting of subsidies only suffi- 
cient to place the American-ship operator 
on a cost parity with his foreign competitor, 
In return, the operator agrees to have avall- 
able at all times the equipment and the 
know-how to provide frequent, regular, and 
dependable service to the American business- 
men and the vital logistic support required 
in times of war and national emergency. 

The opportunity which has come to me 
during my 2½ years of service in the Con- 
gress and as a member of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee has given me 
the unshakable conviction that support of 
a strong American merchant marine is one 
of the cheapest forms of insurance which 
this Nation can have, and provides the great- 
est assurance that our foreign trade will 
develop and prosper. Your voluntary pa- 
tronage of the American merchant marine 
will go a long way toward incr your 
selling power in the markets of the world. 


Who Should Blush Over Echo Park? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
incident emphasizes how deeply felt is 
the Echo Park issue involved in the up- 
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per Colorado River storage project. So 
intense is the feeling, so deeply has the 
issue of invading the National Park Sys- 
tem touched the conscience of the Amer- 
ican people, that a great newspaper has 
gone out of its way to attack an innocent 
action of conservationists who are de- 
fending Echo Park against spoliation. 

So touchy has this Echo Park subject 
become that an innocent letter of invi- 
tation to membership in the Wilderness 
Society, in which no mention is made 
of Echo Park, has been interpreted by 
the Denver Post, in an editorial entitled 
“They Should Blush,” as a sinister at- 
tack on the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project. 

Psychologists tell us that when we are 
insecure about our beliefs, we do irra- 
tional things. Can it be that the Denver 
Post, for which I have the utmost re- 
spect, is not very secure in its position 
that Echo Park Dam should be built and 
thus forever ruin the Dinosaur National 
Monument and pave the way also to 
other invasions of our National Park 
System? 

Can it be that the Denver Post’s tor- 
tured misreading of the conservation- 
ists’ simple little letter or invitation to 
membership is an indication that those 
who are pressing for the proposed Echo 
Park Dam need the solace of believing 
that those who are opposing it are dis- 
honest and sinister and that therefore 
the proponents’ position—however un- 
easy—is justified? 

It requires a very touchy conscience 
indeed to read into the straightforward 
general invitation to membership sent 
out by the Wilderness Society, a highly 
respected conservation organization, the 
kind of meaning which led the Denver 
Post to say editorially that conserva- 
tionists “should blush” to send out such 
material, 

It needs a very touchy conscience in- 
deed to say of the photograph printed 
with this membership invitation that “it 
looks suspiciously like Mount Rainier in 
Washington.” As a matter of fact, the 
photograph is of Mount Adams in the 
Mount Adams wild area, in the Gifford 
Pinchot National Forest in Washington, 
chosen for no other reason than that it 
is an unusually fine picture of a wilder- 
ness area, illustrating all in one photo- 
graph: water, forests, and mountains. 

Why should the Denyer Post think the 
mere publication of a photograph— 
whether of Mount Rainier or of Mount 
Adams—is “suspicious”? I can think of 
only one reason: The Denver Post was 
implying that the Wilderness Society was 
trying to mislead people into thinking the 
photograph represented the Dinosaur 
National Monument. 

If so, how foolish can people get? 
Only an uneasy conscience would sug- 
gest that an organization which knows 
the parks, monuments, and wilderness 
areas in the way that the Wilderness So- 
ciety does, would be witless enough to try 
to pass off a photograph of Mount 
Adams—or Mount Rainier—for a photo- 
graph of Dinosaur or its Echo Park— 
areas so unlike each other that any 
novice can recognize the difference. 

The Wilderness Society has answered 
the Denver Post’s attack and has pointed 
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out that the conservationists’ opposition 
to Echo Park Dam is on the record in 
statements fully explaining their posi- 
tion and made in the deepest sincerity. 

Says the society’s executive secretary, 
Mr. Howard Zahniser, addressing the 
Denver Post: 


However you or others may differ from us 
as to conclusions, it seems to us that a full 
understanding of our position and our state- 
ments must lead to a respect for our sin- 
cerity and for our competence. We have 
based our recommendations on first-hand 
observations in the area involved, and on a 
searching examination of the principles with 
which we are concerned and the policies in- 
volved, and we feel that we have arrived at 
conclusions that are in the public interest 
from a national point of view and that also 
are considerate of the interest of our fellow 
citizens in the region most immediately con- 
cerned with the proposed upper Colorado 
River storage project. 


Far from blushing over their stanch 
and earnest insistence that the Echo 
Park Dam is unnecessary to the upper 
Colorado River storage project and over 
their presentation of evidence that such 
a dam would not only ruin the Dinosaur 
National Monument but would be also 
the entering wedge for the invasion of 
other national parks and monuments, 
the conservation organizations should, in 
my opinion, be proud. 

They deserve the plaudits of the Amer- 
ican people for their efforts to prevent 
the exploitation of our parks and monu- 
ments for the purposes contrary to those 
for which they were established. 

With facts and figures, carefully 
worked out and presented to congres- 
sional committees, the conservation or- 
ganizations have shown that the water 
needed by the upper Colorado States can 
be supplied without destroying the Dino- 
saur National Monument. 

The conservation organizations have 
stood four-square—and continue to 
stand—as the bulwark against the inva- 
sion of our national parks and monu- 
ments. They represent the public con- 
science on conservation questions. They 
grind no personal axes. 

Attacks on their integrity are without 
foundation in truth and will not turn 
them from their honorable purpose of 
protecting the public interest. 

The editorial entitled “They Should 
Blush” from the Denver Post for May 2, 
1955, is as follows: 

We have discovered recently, with more 
sorrow than anger, that some of our best 
people are not above using trickery and ex- 
aggeration in their campaign to stop the 
Echo Park project. 

We refer to the members of various or- 
ganizations devoted to protecting nature 
from nasty human beings who are constantly 
in search of more water to drink and more 
water to put on crops. 

We knew these people would not approve 
of Echo Park Dam which would drown out 
a couple of canyons in a semiarid region 
which may look prettier to them than to the 
rest of us, but we expected them to keep 
their opposition within the realm of the 
factual. We were fooled. 

Suddenly more nature-protecting societies 
than we ever heard of have sprung into the 
battle with reckless propaganda which would 
make an old-time circus press agent blush. 

There is, for example, the recent pamphlet 
put out by the Wilderness Society. Its front 
cover is a picture of a mountain lake, a dense 
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forest and a snow-covered peak in the back- 
ground. (It looks suspiciously like Mount 
Rainier in Washington.) 

Opening the pamphlet the words that first 
strike your eye at the top of page 3 say, 
“Here they propose a dam which would sub- 
stitute a ‘millpond’ for the waters which now 
plunge between walls of glorious canyons. 
There they would substitute stumps for our 
already pitifully small remnant of virgin 
forest.” 

Of course, there is no direct statement that 
the scene on the cover is the one that would 
be despoiled by Echo Park Dam. But we be- 
lieve any reader not acquainted with the site 
of the proposed dam would get the impres- 
sion that calamity was about to befall an 
area comparable to Mount Rainier. 

Then there is another pamphlet just re- 
ceived from the Emergency Conservation 
Committee. This pamphlet has an actual 
Colorado River scene on its cover. But it 
outdoes the California opponents of Echo 
Park in its scare technique. 

Californians are shouting the upper basin 
storage project, of which Echo Park is a key 
part, would cost $4 billion. The Emergency 
Conservation Committee has raised the cost 
to $15 billion. We won't be surprised if the 
next pamphlet to come in will say $50 billion, 

According to the emergency committee, 
“Not one teacupful of water from the dam at 
Echo Park would reach the water-impover- 
ished people.” That argument, of course, is 
pure chicanery and we are sorry to see our 
best people using it. Such tactics can do a 
lot of harm to the cause of legitimate nature 
protection in the long run. 


The pamphlet referred to is a “Dear 
Friend” letter from the Wildernes So- 
ciety, 2144 P Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., signed by its president, Dr. Olaus 
J. Murie, as follows: 


Dear FRIEND; If you are like most Ameri- 
cans, you have imagined—or even experi- 
enced—the wilderness; lofty mountains, vast 
carpets of forest which cover their slopes and 
valleys between them, white water of rush- 
ing streams and waterfalls, placid lakes, and 
ponds—all of these untouched, unmolested 
by man. 

Some people are fortunate enough to ex- 
perience it, to walk its rough trails, climb 
its mountains, and paddle its lakes; to feel 
its noonday heat, hear the night breeze sigh- 
ing in the treetops overhead, and absorb the 
peace and serenity of the stars. 

Some of us have just to imagine it, or 
relive past experiences in it, or hope that 
one day we shall have such opportunities, 
or that our children will have them. 

But all of us can take satisfaction in 
knowing that some wilderness is still to be 
found in America, even after three and a half 
centuries of exploitation. And we hope that 
we shall continue to have some of it—some 
samples of our original America, where for- 
ests remain uncut, streams undammed and 
unpolluted, the earth free of the pockmarks 
of mining, the mountain meadows ungrazed 
except by wild animals native to them. 

We hope, but we are not too sure. 

Shortsighted, practical men are threaten- 
ing the diminishing areas of our original 
heritage, even those which have been set 
aside for preservation. 

Here they propose a dam which would sub- 
stitute a millpond for the waters which 
now plunge between walls of glorious can- 
yons. There they would substitute stumps 
for our already pitifully small remnant of 
virgin forest, the growth of centuries, which 
other, more farsighted, men have struggled 
to hold inviolate. 

Nowhere, unless we can defend it sturdily 
and persistently, can we be sure of handing 
on to our children, and to their children, 
any part of the wilderness. It needs a 
spokesman, 
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The Wilderness Society exists so that all 
of us may work together, effectively, to pro- 
tect these wild lands. The society is a de- 
fender of the national parks and the wilder- 
ness areas of the national forests and of all 
lands dedicated to the preservation of wilder- 
ness and the natural scene. 

Will you not play a part in this effort by 
joining the Wilderness Society? Your mem- 
bership will contribute to the welfare of 
future generations; it will be an investment 
from which, we are sure, you will profit in 
profound and lasting satisfaction. 

Incidentally, your membership will entitle 
you to receive the society's beautiful quar- 
terly magazine, The Living Wilderness. 

Sincerely yours, 
Or aus J. MURIE, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, is there trickery in this 
letter, or exaggeration? After all, I 
wonder just who should be blushing over 
this Echo Park incident? 


Government Pursuant to the Constitution 
or Government by Treaty? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 24, 1955 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
every Member of Congress who is inter- 
ested in the question of law by treaty, a 
statement by the Honorable George A. 
Finch, a member of the bar of the District 
of Columbia and vice chairman of the 
committee on peace and law through 
United Nations of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Mr. Finch presented this 
statement to the Senate subcommittee 
which is considering Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, called the Bricker amendment. 

In this statement, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Finch answers many objections that the 
opponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
have raised. The statement follows: 


GOVERNMENT PURSUANT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OR GOVERNMENT BY TREATY? 


(Statement by George A. Finch, member of 
the bar of the District of Columbia; vice 
chairman of the committee on peace and 
law through United Nations of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, May 11, 1955) 

The title I have given to this statement 
poses the question that this committee and 
the Senate of the United States are called 
upon to decide in considering Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. I am appearing in support of 
the resolution. I reject the argument that 
government by treaty is government pur- 
suant to the Constitution. According to the 
Supreme Court, the Constitution does not 
require that treaties be made pursuant 
thereto. (Missouri v. Holland, 1920 (252 
U. S. 416).) 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF TREATIES 


Everybody admits that no treaty has ever 
been declared unconstitutional. In my 
opinion no treaty will ever be declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court be- 
cause of its repeated holdings that the con- 
duct of foreign relations is committed to the 
political departments of the Government 
“and the propriety of what may be done in 
the exercise of this political power is not 
subject to judicial inquiry or decision.” 
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(Oetjen v. Central Leather Co. (1918 (246 
U. S. 297), and the earlier cases cited in Sen- 
ate Report No, 412 made by the Senate Ju- 
dicilary Committee on S. J. Res. 1 
during the last session of Congress.) Ac- 
cordingly, all statements by the Supreme 
Court that it is now the law that treaties 
may not violate the Constitution or do what 
it forbids have only the value of dicta. 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 will require the 
Supreme Court in future cases to give judi- 
cial sanction to what it has said on this 
point in the past. 

In 1928, the then Chief Justice of the 
United States, Hon. Harlan F. Stone, warned 
the American Bar Association of the striking 
extension of Federal police power during the 
last 30 years through the exercise of the 
treatymaking power. (Address of Chief 
Justice Stone, report of the American Bar 
Association, 1928, vol. 53, p. 259.) This 
process had received great impetus from the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Missouri v. 
Holland, supra. 

In the following year, former Secretary of 
State, Charles Evans Hughes, and a future 
Chief Justice of the United States, speaking 
before the American Society of International 
Law as its president, referred to the “new line 
of activity” which “may in the future give 
rise to new questions as to the extent of the 
treatymaking power.” (Proceedings of the 
American Society of International Law, 1929, 
pp. 194-196.) 


APPROPRIATE SUBJECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT 


There seems to be general acceptance of 
the view that treaties should only deal “with 
an appropriate subject of international 
agreement” (Report of the committee on 
amendments to the Federal Constitution of 
the New York State Bar Association, signed 
by the late lamented Hon. John W. Davis, 
former Solicitor General of the United 
States, and the Honorable William D. 
Mitchell, former Attorney General of the 
United States), and to subjects “which per- 
tain to our external relations” (Mr. Hughes 
cited supra.) 

The report of the New York State Bar As- 
sociation conceded that if a treaty dealt 
with a subject not “appropriate for inter- 
national agreement” then “the rule an- 
nounced in Missouri v. Holland would oper- 
ate to give the Congress power to implement 
the treaty by legislation which it could not 
enact in the absence of treaty and thus enter 
a field heretofore reserved to the States.” 
Mr. Davis, before his death, opposed Senate 
Joint Resolution 1. The only suggestion his 
committee made to limit government by 
treaty and restore government pursuant to 
the Constitution was that “Treaties outside 
the normal field of international agreements 
and which can be used as a device to enlarge 
the powers of the Federal Government and 
diminish those of the States should be op- 
posed as not within the treaty power.” This 
is the position taken by Secretary of State 
Dulles on May 2 during the present hearings. 
That is to say, every time a President of the 
United States decides that treaties of the 
character deplored by Mr. Davis’ committee 
and Secretary Dulles should be a part of 
our foreign policy, you Senators will be re- 
quired to choose between the Constitution 
and the administration for the time being in 
power. Senate Joint Resolution 1 is de- 
signed and intended to safeguard the fate 
of the Constitution from the vicissitudes of 
partisan politics. 

Mr. Hughes did not live to take part in 
the present debate; but he left the following 
indication of his views: 

“If we attempted to use the treaty- 
making power to deal with matters which 
did not pertain to our external relations but 
to control matters which normally and ap- 
propriately were within the local jurisdic- 
tions of the States * * * there might be 
ground for implying a limitation upon the 
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treatymaking power that it is intended for 
the purpose of haying treaties made relating 
to foreign affairs and not to make laws for 
the people of the United States in their 
internal concerns through the exercise of 
the asserted treatymaking power.” (Cited 
supra.) 

At the same time Mr. Hughes pointed out 
that the power to make treaties “is a power 
that has no express limitations attached to 
it,” and he refused to voice any opinion as 
to an implied limitation.” He added: “The 
Supreme Court has expressed a doubt 
whether there could be any such.” Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 would resolve that doubt. 


TREATIES AND DOMESTIC MATTERS 


It is apparent from the foregoing that the 
crux of the problem involved in the present 
proposal for a constitutional amendment is 
the delimitation of a recognizable and ac- 
ceptable line in treatymaking between sub- 
jects that are properly within the exercise 
of that power and subjects that are not. In 
the language of international and constitu- 
tional law the problem is expressed by the 
difference between matters regarded as “do- 
mestic” or “foreign,” “internal” or “external,” 
“Interior” or “exterior.” The difference is 
indicated in other countries by the official 
designations of their government depart- 
ments charged with the conduct of inter- 
national relations. There are departments 
of foreign affairs, departments of external 
affairs, and departments of exterior affairs, 
In the United States the ambiguous term 
Department of State is used. 

The committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation of which I am a member approached 
the drafting of a constitutional amendment 
by seeking a phraseology that would delimit 
the respective areas of domestic and foreign 
affairs in terms of the subject matter of 
treaties, That task is difficult because ac- 
cording to international law a domestic mat- 
ter becomes foreign whenever a treaty is con- 
cluded on any subject. (Opinion of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague in the Tunis-Morocco Nationality 
Question, 1923, Hudson, World Court Reports, 
vol. 1, p. 143.) That was the position taken 
by the Department of State during the last 
administration in justification of its par- 
ticipation in a series of treaties which would 
bypass the reservation embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations that “Noth- 
ing contained in it shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state” (art. 2, par. 7). Our com- 
mittee concluded that it would be futile to 
continue to seek distinction between domes- 
tic and foreign affairs in the subject matter 
of treaties, especially when we were con- 
fronted with an official publication of the 
Department of State, with a foreword by 
President Truman, which opened with the 
assertion “There is no longer any real dif- 
ference between domestic and foreign af- 
fairs.” (State Department Publication 3972, 
released September 1950.) 


DOMESTIC MATTERS UNDER THE UNITED STATES 
CONSTITUTION 


Our committee then sought a delimitation, 
not in international law, but in the constitu- 
tional law of the United States. In our re- 
search we found that abuse of the treaty- 
making power, to which Mr. John Foster 
Dulles so forcefully called our attention in 
his address before the regional meeting of 
the American Bar Association at Louisville, 
Ky., on April 12, 1952 (see his speech quoted 
in S. Rept. No. 412, supra, p. 5), was among 
the sources of objections to the ratification 
of the Constitution of 1787. To allay fears 
that the new National Government might 
seek to exercise powers not granted, and that 
the States might not be able to exercise free- 
ly their reserved powers,” the tenth amend- 
ment was adopted. (United States v. Darby, 
1941 (312 U. S. 100)). Thomas Jefferson, 
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leading advocate of the Bill of Rights, held 
the view that if the treatymaking power were 
unlimited “then we have no Constitution.” 
After the Constitution was ratified and the 
Bill of Rights adopted he wrote as follows in 
his Manual of Parliamentary Practice: 

By the general power to make treaties, 
the Constitution must have intended to 
comprehend only those objects which are 
usually regulated by treaty, and cannot be 
otherwise regulated. It must have meant 
to except out all those rights reserved to the 
States; for surely the President and Senate 
cannot do by treaty what the whole Govern- 
ment is interdicted from doing in any way.” 

This interpretation of Jefferson, shared by 
two former Chief Justices of the Supreme 
Court in the present century, was adopted 
by the Committee on Peace and Law of the 
American Bar Association as containing an 
appropriate line of demarcation between 
domestic and foreign matters for the pur- 
poses of the exercise of the treatymaking 
power under the Constitution of the United 
States. That view prevailed during the in- 
fant years of the Nation and for many years 
into more modern times. In 1836 the Su- 
preme Court held that “Congress cannot by 
legislation enlarge the Federal jurisdiction 
nor can it be enlarged under the treaty- 
making power.” (New Orleans v. United 
States (10 Peters 662, 736).) This holding 
Was reversed by the Supreme Court in 1920 
in the decision in Missouri v. Holland. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1 seeks to restore the 
treatymaking power to its rightful place in 
our Federal system. 

In his decision in Missouri v. Holland, Mr. 
Justice Holmes stated that The case before 
us must be considered in the light of our 
whole experience and not merely in that of 
what was said a hundred years ago.” As a 
supporter of Senate Joint Resolution 1, I 
would bring Mr. Justice Holmes up to date 
and counter with the suggestion that the 
merits of that resolution should not be 
considered in the light of what Mr. Justice 
Holmes said 35 years ago. 


RESERVATION OF DOMESTIC MATTERS BY THE 
SENATE 


The interpretation of the Constiution by 
Jefferson has been confirmed by a long series 
of reservations appended to many treaties 
by the Senate before their approval by that 
body. For example, when the Senate gave 
its advice and consent to the ratification of 
the Charter of the Organization of American 
States on August 28, 1950, it did so subject 
to the reservation that “none of its provi- 
sion shall be considered as enlarging the 
powers of the Federal Government of the 
United States or limiting the powers of the 
several States of the Federal Union with re- 
spect to any matters recognized under the 
Constitution as being within the reserved 
powers of the several States.” (S. Doc. No. 
87, 88d Con., 2d sess., p. 177.) 


U. N. CHARTER AND DOMESTIC QUESTIONS 


No reservation was attached to the Charter 
of the United Nations because it had em- 
bodied in it the reservation of domestic mat- 
ters I have already quoted. Without that 
integral reservation it is doubtful that the 
charter would have received the advice and 
consent of the Senate by the requisite two- 
thirds vote; but, as I have indicated, the two 
preceding Executives sought to bypass the 
reservation in the manner described. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1 will restore the true 
meaning and effect of article 2, paragraph 7, 
of the United Nations Charter in the sense 
that its original sponsors intended. 

A comparable provision in the League of 
Nations Covenant was a limitation only on 
the powers of the League Council, but at the 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco 
the sponsoring governments transferred the 
paragraph in revised form to its present posi- 
tion in the charter as “a governing principle 
for the whole organization and its members.” 
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The official explanation of this change was 
given to the Conference by Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, of the United States delegation, who 
said that it was required by the broadening 
of the scope of the organization's functions, 
particularly in respect to economic, social, 
and cultural matters. It was intended, in 
partciular, he said, to require the organiza- 
tion in carrying out its economic and so- 
cial objectives to deal with governments, in- 
stead of allowing the organization to “pene- 
trate directly into the domestic life and 
social economy of the member states.” 
(U. N. Conference on International Organi- 
zation, Documents, vol. VI, pp. 507-508.) 

Friendly commentators on the charter of 
the United Nations have this to say on the 
meaning of paragraph 7 of article 2: 

“There can be little question of the im- 
portance of the paragraph. It establishes 
the principle that certain matters are to 
be excluded from the competence of the 
United Nations to act, in much the same 
way that the 10th amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States together with 
the other provisions of the Constitution 
limit the sphere of action of the Federal 
Government.” (Charter of the United Na- 
tions, by Prof. Leland M. Goodrich, of Brown 
University, then director of the World Peace 
Foundation, and Edvard Hambro, then 
registrar of the International Court of Jus- 
tice of The Hague.) 

Those authors proceeded in their inter- 
pretation as follows: 

“The practice of the United Nations makes 
it clear, as indeed does the phraseology of 
article 2 (7), that the word ‘intervention’ 
as used in the paragraph is not to be given a 
narrow technical interpretation. While dis- 
cussion does not amount to intervention, 
the creation of a commission of inquiry, the 
making of a recommendation of a procedural 
or substantive nature, or the taking of a 
binding decision constitutes intervention 
under the terms of this paragraph.“ (Ibid., 
p. 120.) 


BYPASSING ARTICLE 2, PARAGRAPH 7 OF THE 
U. N. CHARTER 


Compare this analysis of the true intent 
and meaning of this reservation of domestic 
affairs from the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations, with the actual program of the 
Economic and Social Council as described 
by the Director of the United Nations Divi- 
sion of Human Rights: 

“What the United Nations is trying to do 
is revolutionary in character. Human rights 
are largely a matter of relationships between 
the state and individuals, and therefore a 
matter which has been traditionally regarded 
as being within the domestic jurisdiction of 
States. What is now being proposed is, in 
effect, the creation of some kind of supra- 
national supervision in this relationship be- 
tween the state and its citizens.” (Mr. 
John P. Humphrey, in Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
January 1948.) 

The reason for a large segment of opposi- 
tion to the proposed amendment was stated 
by the New York Times in an editorial of 
April 8, 1953, as follows: 

“The resolution is dangerous because it 
forbids any treaty that would allow any for- 
eign power or any international organization 
(meaning the U. N. or one of its agencies) to 
control the constitutional rights of Amer- 
ican citizens within the United States ‘or 
any other matter essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the United States’.” 

At this point it will be enlightening to 
insert the opinion of another leading op- 
ponent of Senate Joint Resolution 1 on the 
constitutional position of the United States 
in the United Nations. I refer to Dr. Ed- 
ward S. Corwin who maintains that 

“The question whether the United States 
should enter an international organization 
for the promotion of peace and of what 
pledges it should give with respect to the use 
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of its constitutional powers to the same end, 
is one which the appropriate agencies of 
the National Government are free to decide 
on grounds of national interest, substan- 
tially unfettered by Constitutional Limita- 
tions of any kind.” (The Constitution and 
World Organization, 1944, p. 30.) 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES THROUGH THE TREATYMAKING 
POWER 


When it was first proposed to substitute a 
treaty for constitutional amendment to en- 
large the power of Congress for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds, voices were raised in 
Congress against the future risks involved to 
our Constitution. On February 7, 1913, the 
Honorable Frank W. Mondell, of Wyoming, in 
opposing the first Federal Migratory Bird 
Act, said in the House of Representatives: 

“Mr, Chairman, we live in the midst of 
revolution—reyolution proposed and revolu- 
tion threatened. It is true there are few 
open avowals of revolutionary intent; no 
armed forces hostile to our form of Gov- 
ernment and to our institutions thunder at 
our gates or threaten our liberties. On the 
contrary, the forces of revolution, though 
they have among their leaders many su- 
premely selfish and inordinately ambitious 
and some thoroughly irresponsible and con- 
sciousless men, are in the main composed of 
entirely well-meaning people, who, carried 
away by their enthusiasm or by the claims 
and sophistries of others, fail utterly to 
realize that they are the advocates and sup- 
porters of a revolutionary cause. 

“This is a Government we are sworn to up- 
hold. The portion of the sovereignty of the 
people which they have surrendered, or, 
rather, agreed to exercise jointly under a 
National Government, is set out in the Con- 
stitution in language reasonably clear and 
explicit; and that is the instrument we are 
sworn to uphold and defend against all en- 
emies, foreign and domestic, which includes 
well-meaning enemies as well as willfully 
wicked ones.” (Reprinted in CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, February 11, 1954, p. 1578.) 

Today, with Western civilization in a 
struggle for survival with atheistic commu- 
nism, the risks predicted by Mr. Mondell exist 
to a greater degree and extent than when 
he spoke some 30 years ago. 

Prior to the establishment of the United 
Nations, treaty stipulations with respect to 
individuals were limited in scope to the 
rights of aliens, in consideration of mutual 
concessions of similar treatment of citizens 
residing or doing business abroad. After the 
United States became a member of that or- 
ganization representatives appointed by the 
President actively participated in United 
Nations programs to expand the area of in- 
ternational negotiation beyond the rights of 
aliens so as to include as matters of inter- 
national concern the rights of citizens vis- 
a-vis their own governments and within their 
own countries. (See, for example, the Geno- 
cide Convention signed and sent to the Sen- 
ate for approval, and the Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights awaiting final action.) 

That program, so candidly described as rev- 
olutionary by the United Nations Director of 
Human Rights (Mr. Humphrey, previously 
quoted), was lauded by President Truman 
and his State Department as “one of the 
great revolutionary enterprises.” (State De- 
partment Publication 3972, previously cited.) 

We do not dissent from the official admis- 
sions of the revolutionary character of those 
United Nations activities. The extraordinary 
parallelism between the United Nations Cov- 
enants on Human Rights and the Soviet Con- 
stitution has been shown in some detail by 
Dr. Felix Morley, who asserts: “Actually, a 
large part of the Soviet Constitution was al- 
most textually embodied in these U. N. Cov- 
enants.” (Treaty Law and the Constitution, 
New York, pp. 36-37.) 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 has been drafted 
and is being supported by those who are 
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opposed to that kind of a revolution. We do 
not agree with Mr. Dulles that the raising 
and discussion of the question has reversed 
the dangerous trend in our ideological think- 
ing and that no action need now be taken. 
We urge that this Trojan horse in our con- 
stitutional bulwarks be now removed against 
the time when the revolutionists will return 
to power and be in positions of authority to 
continue where they left off. The President 
and Secretary of State are not permanent 
officials of the Government. A constitu- 
tional amendment has been adopted to limit 
the President’s tenure of office. 


ATTEMPTED SEIZURE OF THE STEEL MILLS 


An example of what Mr. Dulles meant when 
he said at Louisville that treaties might take 
powers away from the Congress and give 
them to the President was President Tru- 
man’s attempt to seize the steel mills. His 
Executive order of April 8, 1952, was issued 
4 days before Mr. Dulles made that state- 
ment. The President directed the seizure 
of that private property without due process 
of law, among other reasons “to fulfill our 
responsibilities in the efforts being made 
throughout the United Nations and other- 
wise to bring about a lasting peace,” and 
because “American fighting men and fight- 
ing men of other nations of the United Na- 
tions are now engaged in deadly combat with 
the forces of aggression in Korea, and forces 
of the United States are stationed elsewhere 
overseas for the purpose of participating in 
the defense of the Atlantic community 
against aggression” (16 Federal Register, p. 
3503). In other words, President Truman 
claimed and exercised this implied Executive 
power as flowing from the United Nations 
Charter, the NATO Treaty, and the war 
power, the last-mentioned being vested solely 
in Congress by the Constitution. The Su- 
preme Court in a divided opinion on June 2, 
1952, held 6 to 3, that the seizure was un- 
constitutional and without authority of law. 
(Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. et al v. Saw- 
yer (343 U. S. 579).) A change of 2 votes in 
favor of the President's action would have 
reversed the Court's decision and made that 
Truman doctrine the law of the land. 

Apologists for the minority opinion in the 
Steel Mills case deny that the case involved 
the treaties referred to. If that denial be 
true, why did the late Mr. Justice Jackson 
in his majority concurring opinion find it 
necessary to answer the President's foreign 
policy justification of his act, as follows: 

“I cannot foresee all that might entail if 
the Court should endorse this argument. 
Nothing in our Constitution is plainer than 
that declaration of war is entrusted only to 
Congress. Of course a state of war may in 
fact exist without a formal declaration. But 
no doctrine that the Court could promulgate 
could seem to be more sinister and alarming 
than that a President whose conduct of for- 
eign affairs is so largely uncontrolled, and 
often even unknown, can vastly enlarge his 
mastery over the internal affairs of the 
country by his own commitment of the Na- 
tion’s Armed Forces to some foreign venture” 
(343 U. S., p. 642). 

It is the purpose of the constitutional 
amendment now pending to remove the dan- 
ger that a future Supreme Court will uphold 
a President's unconstitutional views of Ex- 
ecutive power under treaties, 


IN PURSUANCE OF THE CONSTITUTION— 
MISSOURI v. HOLLAND 


The facts of this notorious case are so well 
known as not to require repetition. Mr. 
Justice Holmes’ decision was doubtless in 
the mind of Mr. Dulles when he warned the 
American Bar Association at Louisville 4 
years ago that treaties were liable to over- 
ride the Constitution. Compare his state- 
ment with what Mr. Justice Holmes said: 
“No doubt the great body of private rela- 
tions fall within the control of the State, 
but a treaty can override its power.” 
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It was in Missouri v. Holland that Mr. 
Justice Holmes also relied upon the phrase- 
ology of the supremacy clause of article VI 
of the Constitution to between 
acts of Congress which “are the supreme 
law of the land only when made in pur- 
suance of the Constitution, while treaties 
are declared to be so when made under the 
authority of the United States.” This sub- 
committee is in possession of a letter, which 
I hope will be printed in full in the record 
of these hearings, containing the explana- 
tion of this variance in those descriptive 
words in article VI. The letter, dated April 
27, 1955, is from Mr. Samuel B. Pettengill, 
of Evanston, Ill., who, I believe, was formerly 
a Member of Congress. 

Mr. Pettengill calls attention to a rare 
law book entitled “A View of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” written by Mr. 
William Rawle, a distinguished lawyer of 
Philadelphia, and published in that city in 
1829. Mr. Rawle explains that at the time 
of adopting the Constitution certain trea- 
ties existed which had been made by Con- 
gress under the Confederacy, and that the 
words “under the authority of the United 
States” were considered as extending equally 
to those previously made and to those which 
should subsequently be effected. But, Mr. 
Rawle continued, although the former 
could not be considered as made pursuant 
to a Constitution which was not then in 
existence, the latter would not be “under 
the authority of the United States,” unless 
they are conformable to its Constitution, 
In short, since the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, the words “under the authority” 
and “in pursuance” mean the same things so 
far as treaties are concerned. As Mr. Pet- 
tengill says in his letter, “This point seems 
to have been completely overlooked by Jus- 
tice Holmes when he wrote his opinion in 
the migratory bird case.” Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1 will remedy the learned Justice’s 
oversight. 

As stated by the Attorney General before 
this subcommittee on May 5, the “in pur- 
suance” language was introduced into Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1 in an amendment 
proposed by former Senator Homer Ferguson 
in the 83d Congress. When he introduced 
the present revised version of the resolution, 
Senator Bricker stated that he desired to re- 
tain Senator Ferguson’s language. In debate 
Senator Ferguson denied that the “in pur- 
suance” clause was intended as a substitute 
for the so-called which clause. Since I 
agree with Senator Ferguson on that point, 
I am supporting the retention of the “which” 
clause as contained in section 2 of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, now under considera- 
tion, but with an amendment I shall shortly 
suggest. 

DEFINITION OF “TREATY” 

Opponents have raised the question of the 
meaning of “internal law” as used in sec- 
tion 2. In his statement of May 2 before 
this subcommittee, Secretary Dulles said: 
“It might be construed to mean affecting 
the determination of issues in judicial or 
administrative proceedings.” I shall be glad 
to answer that argument, but, first, I think 
it is more important to define the meaning 
of the word “treaty” as used in the Consti- 
tution, as well as in section 2. 

In international usage, the word “treaty” 
is generically applied to a formal agreement 
between sovereign states. Other words are 
often used synonymously, as “convention,” 
“agreement,” “pact,” “covenant,” “protocol,” 
“charter,” and even “statute.” The use of 
the word “treaty” is not confined exclusively 
to public-law transactions. In private law 
“treaty” signifies the discussion of terms 
which immediately precedes the conclusion 
of a contract or other transaction (Black’s 
Law Dictionary). 

No doubt exists as to the meaning of the 
word “treaty” as used by the framers of the 
Constitution. In defending the treaty- 
making power against objections to the 
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Tatification of the Constitution, Alexander 
Hamilton wrote in the Federalist (No. 75) 
that treaties “are contracts with foreign na- 
tions” and “agreements between sovereign 
and sovereign.” He stated explicitly that 
“the power of making treaties relates neither 
to the execution of subsisting laws nor to 
the enaction of new ones.” The legal force 
of treaties, he added, is derived “from the 
obligations of good faith; they are not rules 
prescribed by the sovereign to the subject.” 

Hamilton’s explanation removes what 
would otherwise be a conflict between two 
provisions of the Constitution relating to 
the exercise of the legislative power. Article 
I, section 1, provides that “All legislative 
powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives.” No residuum of legislative 
power accordingly remains to be exercised 
by the President and Senate under their 
treatymaking power. The provision of article 
VI that treaties shall be the supreme law 
of the land must mean that treaties in their 
contractual sense are binding upon the 
States and enforceable in their courts, 

In his testimony before this committee 
on May 2, 1955, Secretary of State Dulles 
repeated certain statements he made 2 years 
ago which are so strikingly similar to Ham- 
ilton’s concept that I beg leave to quote 
him again in juxtaposition with Hamilton’s 
statement in the Federalist. Mr. Dulles said: 

“This administration is committed to the 
exercise of the treatymaking power only 
within traditional limits. By ‘traditional’ I 
do not mean to imply that the boundary 
between domestic and international con- 
cerns is rigid and fixed for all time. I do 
mean that treaties are contracts with foreign 
governments designed to promote the in- 
terests of our Nation by securing action by 
others in a way deemed advantageous to us, 
I do not believe that treaties should, or 
lawfully can, be used as a device to circum- 
vent the constitutional procedures estab- 
lished in relation to what are essentially 
matters of domestic concern.” 

Mr. Dulles confirmed and reenforced his 
previous statement by adding: 

“I believe that it reflects a pattern which 
will be followed by the executive branch of 
Government and enforced, if need be, by 
judicial determination that, under our sys- 
tem, treaties are contracts between nations 
in their corporate capacity, and not means 
for writing domestic law.” 

The Constitution denies to the States the 
power to enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with a foreign power without the con- 
sent of Congress (art. I, last paragraph), 
The power to make treaties, under the au- 
thority of the United States, in the nature 
of contracts as explained by Hamilton, and 
now accepted by Secretary Dulles, is an es- 
sential counterpart of the denial of that 
power to the States. As stated by Mr. Rawle, 
the treaty clause was never intended to 
validate treaties or agreements not made in 
pursuance of the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent and Senate when making treaties, or 
the President alone when making other in- 
ternational agreements, are acting as the 
agents of the people and Government of 
the United States. Their powers as agents 
are stated in the Constitution. They have 
no more authority to exceed or violate those 
powers than has an agent to disregard the 
powers conferred upon him by his principal 
in the making of a private contract. 


THE MEANING OF “INTERNAL LAW” 

The expression “internal law” is used in 
contradistinction to “international law.” 
The two terms denote the distribution of 
the supreme power, called sovereignty, by 
which a state is governed, and which may 
be exercised either internally or externally. 
According to Henry Wheaton: 

“Internal sovereignty is that which is in- 
herent in the people of any State, or vested 
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in its ruler, by its municipal constitution or 
fundamental laws. This is the object of 
what has been called internal public law, 
droit public interne, but which may more 
properly be termed constitutional law.” 
(Elements of International Law, 1836, Dana’s 
ed. 1866, sec. 20.) 

To complete the comparison with inter- 
national law, I also quote Wheaton’s expla- 
nation of the meaning of that term: 

“External sovereignty consists in the inde- 
pendence of one political society, in respect 
to all other political societies. It is by the 
exercise of this branch of sovereignty that 
the international relations of one political 
society are maintained, in peace and in war, 
with all other political societies. The law by 
which it is regulated has, therefore, been 
called external public law, droit public ex- 
terne, but may more properly be termed in- 
ternational law.” 

Henry Wheaton’s Elements of Interna- 
tional Law was the first complete treatise on 
international law written by an American. 
He was an eminent authority on that subject 
because of his ripe experience with the law 
of nations and in diplomacy. He was also 
well versed in our constitutional law, as for 
many years (1816-27) he was reporter of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. His Elements went through many 
English and American editions. It was trans- 
lated and published in a number of foreign 
languages, including French, Italian, and 
Chinese, 
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The Supreme Court in the case of Geofroy 
v. Riggs, 1890 (133 U. S. 258), declared “that 
the treaty power in the United States ex- 
tends to all proper subjects of negotiations 
between our Government and the govern- 
ments of other nations.” No one supporting 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 denies the valid- 
ity of that basic principle of both constitu- 
tional and international law. 

Reviewing the migratory bird case in the 
light of what has been said regarding the 
meaning of the terms “in pursuance of,” 
“under the authority of the United States,” 
“treaty,” and “internal law,” and of the ex- 
tent of the treaty power to include all proper 
subjects of negotiation with foreign govern- 
ments, subject to the limitations indicated 
by Messrs. Hamilton and Dulles, I submit 
that the same decision in that case might 
have been reached without striking down 
the 10th amendment and thus opening a 
Pandora's box of abuses nowhere better de- 
scribed than by Mr. Dulles at Louisville. 

In the Migratory Bird Case, Mr. Justice 
Holmes found that “here a national interest 
of very nearly the first magnitude is in- 
volved. It can be protected only by national 
action in concert with another power.“ That 
finding was adequate to bring the subject- 
matter within the first requirement of treaty 
making. Had he then forgotten his obsession 
as to the difference in meaning of the qualify- 
ing phrases “‘in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion,” and “under the authority of the 


The treatymaking power is an extraor- 
dinary power liable to abuse. Treaties make 
international law and also they make do- 
mestic law. Under our Constitution treaties 
become the supreme law of the land. They 
are indeed more supreme than ordinary 
laws, for congressional laws are invalid if 
they do not conform to the Constitution, 
whereas treaty law can override the Consti- 
tution. Treaties, for example, can take 
powers away from the Congress and give 
them to the President; they can take powers 
from the States and give them to the Fed- 
eral Government or to some international 
body, and they can cut across the rights 
given the people by their constitutional bill 
of rights. (Address at Louisville, Ky., Apr. 
12, 1952, before the regional meeting of the 
American Bar Association.) 
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United States,” and applied the correct con- 
cept of the meaning of the word “treaty” in 
the Constitution as in the nature of contract 
and not of legislation, the migratory birds 
would still be migrating and propagating 
without let or hindrance from the American 
Bar Association, Senator Bricker, or any 
other supporters of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1. 

Since the determination of issues in ju- 
dicial or administrative proceedings does 
not fall within the category of legislative 
law, Mr. Dulles fears as to the effect of sec- 
tion 2 on such determinations are unfound- 
ed, The same assurance can be made con- 
cerning the fears expressed by opponents 
that section 2 would interfere with the daily 
conduct of the Government’s minutiae of 
administration which do not rise to the dig- 
nity or importance of legislation under the 
Constitution. The validity of such trans- 
actions should be tested by the applicable 
laws of Congress enacted for that purpose. 

The retention of section 2 of the resolu- 
tion is now necessary if the Constitution is 
to be safeguarded in the future against the 
destructiveness of the Holmes principles 
foisted into that document by his decision 
in Missouri v. Holland, 


OBJECTIONS TO SECTION 2 OF SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 1—48 STATES’ APPROVAL 


Opponents have persistently circulated the 
propaganda that this section, if adopted, 
would require that all treaties be approved 
by the legislatures of all 48 States of the 
Union and thus return the Nation to its 
status under the Articles of Confederation, 
This propaganda is wholly untrue. The 
section would not require the approval of 
the legislature of any State of the Union to 
any treaty before it becomes effective. To 
put an end to this unjustified criticism, I 
now suggest that the text be amended by 
inserting the words “by Congress” between 
the words “legislation” and “valid” in line 
6 of page 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 1. 
These words were in the text approved by 
the house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association on February 26, 1952. (See re- 
port of the committee on peace and law 
through United Nations, Feb. 1, 1952, p. 3.) 


THE WHICH CLAUSE 


The insertion of the suggested amend- 
ment would make it imperative that the 
final clause of section 2, “valid in the ab- 
sence of international agreement,” be re- 
tained. Otherwise the amendment would 
confirm the worst feature of the Holmes 
principle in Missouri v. Holland, that is, that 
by a treaty the Government of the United 
States can confer upon itself legislative 
power which it does not have otherwise 
under the Constitution. If we substitute 
the word “contract” for the word “treaty” 
in the Holmes decision its real significance 
as a legal paradox becomes obvious. 

The which clause has met with the most 
violent opposition on the ground that its 
adoption would cripple the President’s pow- 
ers in international negotiations and re- 
quire the approval of all 48 States of the 
Union to future treaties. If opponents argu- 
ment is sound, then we must conclude that 
the framers of our Constitution left this 
Nation in the position where it is dependent 
upon a foreign nation or nations by treaty 
to confer power upon Congress to legislate 
upon matters of vital concern to our citi- 
zens and Government. That is an utterly 
absurd dogma in either constitutional or 
international law. That ridiculous position 
of opponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
was demolished years ago by the Supreme 
Court when it upheld the power of Congress 
to abrogate a treaty by law. The power of 
abrogation by Congress could not be derived 
from the power to make treaties vested in the 
President and Senate. Would opponents 
contend that Congress does not have the 
power to abrogate treaties since it is not 
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among the expressly delegated powers? Here 
is the answer to that question given by the 
Supreme Court itself: 

“The National Government is vested with 
power over the foreign relations of the coun- 
try, war, peace, and negotiations and inter- 
course with foreign nations, all of which are 
forbidden to the State governments. It has 
jurisdiction of all those general subjects of 
legislation and sovereignty which affect the 
interests of the whole people, equally and 
alike, and which require uniformity of reg- 
ulation and laws.” (Chinese Exclusion case 
1889, 130 U. S. 581.) 

Opponents of the which clause who con- 
tend that its adoption would return our in- 
ternational negotiations and treatymaking 
to the days of the Articles of Confederation 
completely ignore the powers of the Na- 
tional Government in external affairs in the 
absence of treaty; although they contend 
that the powers delegated to Congress by the 
Constitution are inadequate without the ad- 
ditional powers they claim may be con- 
ferred upon Congress by treaties, they sel- 
dom mention the text of the Constitution 
delegating legislative powers to Congress. I 
therefore ask that the complete text of Ar- 
ticle I, section 8, be inserted as a part of 
my argument. 

ARTICLE I, SECTION 8, OF THE UNITED STATES 

CONSTITUTION 


The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the 
United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the 
Indian Tribes; 

To establish an uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion, and uniform laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard 
of weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counter- 
feiting the securities and current coin of 
the United States; 

To establish post offices and post roads; 

To promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to 
thelr respective writings and discoveries; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the 
Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies. 
committed on the high seas, and offences 
against the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning 
captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections and repel invasions; 

To provide for organizing, and dis- 
ciplining, the militia, and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress; s 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such District (not exceed- 
ing ten miles square) as may, by cession of 
particular States, and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the Government of 
the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the 
consent of the Legislature of the State in 
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which the same shall be, for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and 
other needful buildings;—and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


To those who contend that the adoption 
of the which clause would make it im- 
possible for the Government to conclude 
commercial treaties without the approval of 
all 48 States of the Union, I answer that all 
the powers of the Continental Congress over 
commerce with foreign nations were trans- 
ferred to the Congress of the United States 
by the power granted in section 8 of the 
Constitution “To regulate commerce with 
foreign nations.” Treaties approved by the 
Continental Congress included the grant of 
reciprocal rights to aliens to inherit real 
property, to carry on business, to appoint 
consuls, and to do many other things, all 
of which opponents of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 contend that the United States Con- 
gress would be powerless to do in the ab- 
sence of treaty. We deny that the treaty is 
a source of power—it is but a contract stipu- 
lating for reciprocal concessions. The ques- 
tion involved is one of power, not the means 
for exercising the power. 

At the conclusion of his testimony here 
on May 2, Secretary of State Dulles laid be- 
fore the subcommittee a list of hundreds of 
commercial treaties which he said would be 
impossible under the which clause, be- 
cause they would not be valid in the absence 
of treaty. In my testimony on Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 last year I called attention to 
the series of revised treaties of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation which the Presi- 
dent had submitted to the Senate for ap- 
proval. At the same time I quoted a state- 
ment by a representative of the State De- 
partment to a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations in which he 
said: “Where the subject matter covers fields 
in which the States have a paramount inter- 
est, such as the formation and regulation of 
corporations and the ownership of proper- 
ty, the treaty provisions have been worked 
out with the same careful regard for the 
States’ prerogatives and policies that has 
traditionally characterized agreements of 
this type.” (Department of State Bulletin, 
vol. XXVI, No. 675, June 2, 1952, pp. 881-883; 
hearings on S. J. Res. 1, 1953, p. 1125.) 

Which of these two conflicting statements 
of the policy of the State Department are 
we torely upon? The policy declared in the 
statement of 1952 is exemplified in a number 
of treaties which make the reciprocal con- 
cessions to aliens on the part of the United 
States conformable to State laws, such as the 
Consular Convention with France of 1853, 
the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation with China of 1946, the similar 
treaty with Italy of 1948, and 5 of the com- 
mercial treaties approved by the Senate in 
1953, with Denmark, Ethiopia, Greece, Israel, 
and Japan. Types of such treaty provisions 
were inserted in my testimony in 1953 
(hearings, pp. 1124-1125). Conflicts between 
treaties and State laws would never arise if 
such a policy were consistently followed, and 
all the untenable propaganda on this score 
against the adoption of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 would vanish in thin air. 


(See the Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
with France, Feb. 6, 1778; and Consular 
Convention with France Nov. 14, 1788; Com- 
mercial Treaty with the Netherlands, Oct. 
8, 1782, and Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
with Sweden, Apr. 3, 1783. The texts of 
these treaties are published in Malloy, 
ims) etc., vol. 1, pp. 479, 490, 1233, and 
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The argument that the adoption of the 
“which” clause might cause foreign nations 
to refuse to make commercial treaties with 
us is too absurd to merit serious considera- 
tion. The fact that many nations have al- 
ready made with us treaties conformable to 
the “which” clause refutes the argument. 
Opponents have failed to meet the challenge 
to show that any of practically all the other 
nations of the world whose constitutional 
systems embody the principles of the “which” 
clause have any difficulty in concluding 
treaties for that reason; and, finally, the 
argument was brushed aside nearly a century 
ago by the Supreme ‘Court when it stated 
“If the people of the United States were to 
repeal so much of their Constitution as 
makes treaties their municipal law, no for- 
eign government with whom a treaty exists 
could justly complain, for it is not a matter 
with which he has any concern.” The court 
did not deny the fundamental principle of 
international law that treaties are made to 
be observed—pacta sunt servanda, for it 
continued: 

“The foreign sovereign between whom and 
the United States a treaty has been made has 
a right to expect and require its stipulations 
to be kept with scrupulous good faith; but 
through what internal arrangements this 
shall be done is exclusively for the considera- 
tion of the United States. Whether the treaty 
shall itself be the rule of action of the people 
as well as the government, whether the power 
to enforce and apply it shall reside in one 
department or another, neither the treaty 
itself nor any implication drawn from it 
gives him any right to inquire.” (Taylor v. 
Morton, 1858 (2 Curtis 454, affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, 2 Black 481).) 


EXTRADITION TREATIES 


Time will permit only a brief refutation 
of some of the many other specious argu- 
ments that have been advanced against the 
adoption of this clause. 

In my testimony in 1953 I gave a summary 
history of the practice of international extra- 
dition by the United States. (See S. Rept. 
412, 83d Cong., Ist sess., reporting favor- 
ably on S. J. Res. 1 of that year.) The es- 
sence of my testimony is that extradition in 
this country is regulated either by treaty 
or congressional legislation. I cited the lead- 
ing authority on the subject, John Bassett 
Moore, and several Supreme Court decisions, 
all of which have been distorted or ignored 
by opponents of the amendment. 


CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The minority views on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1 of 1953 stated that “the proposed 
amendment would block our own Baruch 
plan for controlling atomic energy” (S. Doc. 
No. 412, p. 46). As I have pointed out pre- 
viously, the Congress of the United States 
has already legislated on this subject with- 
out benefit of any treaty to vest it with addi- 
tional power. That part of the Baruch plan 
that depended upon the exclusive ownership 
by an international authority of source ma- 
terials, control of facilities for development, 
monopoly of the know-how, etc., has been 
abandoned in favor of the nationally safer 
plans of President Eisenhower. Should any 
attempt be made to revive those features of 
the Baruch plan dangerous to our security, 
they would run afoul of the Constitution in 
the absence of Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
The power of the Federal Government to en- 
ter into any agreement on this subject is 
derived from the power of Congress to pro- 
vide for the common defense. That power 
in turn is controlled by the provision of 
section 8 of the Constitution vesting in Con- 
gress the exercise of exclusive legislation and 
authority over all places purchased by the 
consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings. If that provision 
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can now be violated by some “invisible radi- 
ation,” to use Mr. Justice Holmes’ words re- 
garding the 10th amendment, from the Presi- 
dent’s power under treaties or other inter- 
national agreements, then Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1 with the “which” clause is needed to 
maintain the Constitution as it was written. 


DISARMAMENT 


It seems incredible that any high official 
of the Government should argue that the 
Congress of the United States lacks the 
power, in the absence of treaty, to provide 
for the limitation of armaments or to par- 
ticipate in a world arrangement on that sub- 
ject. Is not that power included within the 
power to provide for the common defense, 
or to raise and support armies, or to provide 
and maintain a navy or to make rules for the 
Government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces? Without any treaty obliga- 
tion to do so, Congress passed a joint resolu- 
tion which the President approved on August 
31, 1935, establishing a permanent National 
Munitions Control Board to regulate, by a 
licensing system the import and export of 
arms and munitions of war in the interest 
of the peace and security of the United 
States. How can the adoption of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 take away a power of 
Congress it has already exercised in the ab- 
sence of treaty? 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


It is suggested that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 might interfere with the President's 
powers under NATO. That could happen 
only if the President claimed the power to 
make war in defense of foreign countries 
without authorization by the Congress. The 
same observation applies to all other mutual 
defense treaties cited by opponents as poten- 
tial victims of Senate Joint Resolution 1. 
The inclusion in such treaties of the com- 
mon phrase that they shall be ratified and 
their provisions carried out by the parties 
“in accordance with their respective consti- 
tutional processes” (NATO, art. 11)* should 
not be open to the interpretation that the 
treaties have taken the war power away from 
Congress and given it to the President or to 
some international body, as Mr. Dulles said 
at Louisville treaties might do, Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 will make certain that 
such abuse of the treatymaking power will 
not occur in the future. 

In the statement read to this subcommit- 
tee on May 5, the Attorney General enumer- 
ated certain multilateral treaties dealing 
with the respective rights and duties of the 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, which treaties, the statement 
alleges it would have been impossible to con- 
clude if Senate Joint Resolution 1 had been 
in effect, becauses they involve subjects on 
which Congress lacks the power of legisla- 
tion in the absence of treaty. On the status 
of forces agreement I testified in 1953 in re- 


*During the course of the debate on the 
North Atlantic Treaty in the Senate on Feb. 
7. 1952, Senator GEORGE said: “When we 
were writing the North Atlantic Treaty, it 
was upon my insistence as a member of the 
committee, that article 11 was inserted. 

“The Secretary of State who was the 
spokesman for the administration inter- 
preted the words ‘constitutional processes’ to 
mean congressional approval insofar as the 
declaration of war or employment of our 
troops in any foreign country was concerned, 
and that language was designedly inserted 
in the treaty. The only difficulty has arisen 
because of the failure of the Executive to 
follow a straightforward course and to act 
in accordance with the power delegated to 
him by the Congress or, in this case, by the 
Senate.” 

(See the colloquy between Senator WaTKINS 
and Secretary Dulles in the 1953 hearings, 
pp. 875-881.) 
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ply to canards circulated then and repeated 
this year by representatives of the bar of the 
association of the city of New York. Their 
testimony was to the effect that foreign 
forces in this country upon invitation would, 
under Senate Joint Resolution 1, be ham- 
pered in their operations by local, State, and 
Federal ordinances and laws, and that for 
the same reason Gen. George Washington 
would have been unable to make agreements 
with our French allies at Yorktown during 
the War of the Revolution. I pointed out 
that such fantastic results would be impos- 
sible under the rules of international law 
expounded by Chief Justice Marshall in the 
case of Exchange v. McFaddon (1812, 7 
Cranch 116) which grants immunity to for- 
eign troops in such cases from all territorial 
law, local, State, and Federal. I refer to my 
testimony in 1953 (hearings, pp. 1144-1145) 
in response to the revival of that criticism of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

Nations may, by treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement, in their national interest 
attach conditions to their permission for the 
entry of foreign troops and thus consent to 
the modification of their rights under inter- 
national law. In the United States, to Con- 
gress is delegated the power “To make rules 
for the Government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces.” The power extends 
to those forces wherever they may be located. 
Should it be necessary for the defense of the 
United States to station foreign troops in this 
country, Congress undoubtedly has the power 
to legislate on this phase under its power to 
provide for the common defense. If the 
Status of Forces Treaty conflicts with exist- 
ing congressional legislation, Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 would require additional imple- 
mentation by Congress, not in conflict with 
any other provisions of the Constitution, in- 
cluding the Bill of Rights. The argument 
that the resolution would have made impos- 
sible the conclusion of the treaty because 
Congress would have lacked the power to 
legislate on the subject is untenable. 

The statement read by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on May 5 lists the Agreement Relating 
to the Status of NATO, signed September 20, 
1951, and the Protocol on the Status of In- 
ternational Military Headquarters of NATO, 
signed August 28, 1952. In reply to this criti- 
cism, attention is respectfully invited to the 
statute extending privileges, exemptions and 
immunities to international organizations 
and to the officers and employees thereof, 
enacted by Congress and approved by the 
President on December 29, 1945 (Public Law 
291, 79th Cong.). That statute legislates on 
substantially all matters dealt with in the 
two treaties referred to. The act applies by 
its terms to any “public international organ- 
ization in which the United States partici- 
pates pursuant to any treaty or under the au- 
thority of any act of Congress authorizing 
such participation or making an appropria- 
tion for such participation, and which shall 
have been designated by the President 
through appropriate Executive order as being 
entitled to enjoy the privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities herein provided.” Two im- 
portant international organizations in which 
the United States now participates under au- 
thority of an act of Congress are the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the World 
Health Organization. According to the At- 
torney General’s reasoning on the NATO 
treaties, our participation in the ILO and 
WHO in the absence of treaty is unconstitu- 
tional, or did he overlook the statute of Con- 
gress of December 29, 1945, when he made 
his argument that Senate Joint Resolution 1 
would have made impossible the conclusion 
of the NATO treaties? 


CONTROL OF NARCOTICS 


The argument is repeated this year that 
the which clause would make it impos- 
sible to conclude treaties for narcotic con- 
trol because Congress is said to lack power 
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to pass legislation for the domestic control 
of the production and distribution of narcotic 
drugs in the absence of treaty. As I stated 
in my testimony in 1953, an act was passed 
by Congress in 1942 to discharge not only 
the international obligations of the Nation, 
but to “promote the public health and gen- 
eral welfare, to regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce in opium poppies, and to 
safeguard the revenue derived from taxation 
of opium and opium products” (56 Stat. 
1045). By the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended by the act of 1941 (52 
Stat. 31), Congress had previously exercised 
authority to control the domestic production 
and distribution of wheat, and that act was 
held constitutional notwithstanding it regu- 
lates production even when not intended for 
commerce but wholly for consumption on 
the producer’s farm. (Wickard v. Filburn 
(1942, 317 U. S. 111).) This legislation, up- 
held by the courts, effectively negates op- 
ponent’s objection to the which clause on 
the ground that it would make it impossible 
to participate in the international control of 
narcotics due to lack of congressional power 
in internal law. 


COLLECTION OF DEBTS 


The objection that the which clause would 
prevent the United States from collecting 
foreign debts was also disposed of by citing 
the previous laws passed by Congress to col- 
lect such debts without resort to treaties 
(hearings, 1953, p. 1142). 

The argument is now advanced that the 
which clause would make it impossible to 
carry out in the United States the provi- 
sions of the agreement between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Germany 
concerning the validation of German dollar 
bonds signed at Bonn on April 1, 1953. That 
agreement provides that the two governments 
establish jointly in New York City a Board 
for the Validation of German Bonds in the 
United States. The United States Govern- 
ment “consents to the said Board's conduct- 
ing its operations within the territorial ju- 
risdiction of the United States.” From an 
explanatory discussion of the arrangements 
worked out by the two governments the rea- 
son for the agreement seems to have been 
the disappearance of uncancelled German 
bearer bonds from Berlin after that city was 
captured by the Soviet forces. This situation 
impeded “the free and open trading in the 
United States of all German dollar bonds,” 
and the United States Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, to prevent the Soviet 
Government from introducing unlawfully 
held bonds into our security markets, re- 
quested the securities exchanges in this 
country to suspend dealings in listed securi- 
ties of German origin. 

The Government of the United States rec- 
ognizes in the agreement that the policy of 
Germany embodied in its validation law is 
in conformity with the policy of the United 
States, and that the procedure of validation 
prescribed in the German law is in the in- 
terest of an orderly and appropriate deter- 
mination of the validity of claims of the 
United States and its nationals against Ger- 
man debtors. 

The agreement provides that the holders of 
German dollar bonds that have not been duly 
validated cannot resort to courts in the 
United States for the purpose of enforcing 
their rights under such bonds. No reason 
has been advanced as to how Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 would interfere with the carry- 
ing out of the agreement in this country. 
If the Federal Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission had power to take action to prevent 
trading in the bonds, which it is assumed 
it had, the subject obviously falls within 
Federal and not State jurisdiction. It is, 
therefore, not clear how any court would 
hold the agreement unconstitutional under 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 due to lack of 
power in Congress to implement, if neces- 
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sary, the policy of the Government expressed 
in regulations of the Commission as well as 
in the treaty. The necessary and proper 
clause of section 8 of the Constitution ap- 
plies to all delegated powers of Congress as 
well as to the treatymaking power. 


THE SENATE AND TREATYMAKING 


It is urged that Senate Joint Resolution 1 
is unnecessary because of the constitutional 
requirement that treaties be made by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and that Senators should be relied 
upon to refuse their approval of treaties 
that violate the Constitution. It is said that 
Senators when acting upon treaties are the 
representatives of their States and are thus 
in position to safeguard any State’s rights 
that may be imperiled by the approval of 
treaties. 

I yield to no one in my admiration of the 
abilities, industry, and patriotism of the 
Members of the United States Senate; but I 
would not place upon them responsibilities 
they are not in a position to fulfill. Most 
modern treaties are long, complicated doc- 
uments. No Senator should be expected to 
read through one of them and then and 
there determine whether or not any of its 
provisions are in conflict with his State’s 
constitution or laws, The Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations does not refer 
treaties to the constitutional authorities of 
the States for information of this kind. The 
Association of Attorneys General of the 
States has approved the adoption of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 as have many State leg- 
islatures. 

Many treaties become the object of intense 
propaganda by groups throughout the Nation 
with special interests such as the organized 
propaganda to force the Genocide Conven- 
tion through the Senate before there was 
time to have it examined and analyzed by 
competent legal critics. Only the interven- 
tion of the American Bar Association acting 
through the committee of which I am a mem- 
ber, gained the time necessary for the proper 
consideration of that convention, resulting 
in its nonapproval up to the present time. 
The treaty has not, however, been withdrawn 
from the Senate, and it may be approved 
whenever its advocates gain sufficient con- 
trol of the Senate. 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES 


Senate Joint Resolution 1 is directed not 
only to treaties submitted to the Senate, but 
to forbid the bypassing of the Senate when- 
ever the President doubts his ability to com- 
mand the necessary votes in that body. Such 
an attempt was made by President Wilson at 
Paris in 1919. Here is that story as told 
in the diary of one of the President’s princi- 
pal legal advisers on the American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace: 

“We [Dr. James Brown Scott and Mr. David 
Hunter Miller] went in to see Mr. Lansing 
and he said that the President had advanced 
the idea that afternoon (March 17, 1919) 
that the preliminary peace treaty need not 
be ratified by the Senate, and that he, Mr. 
Lansing, had been shocked at the idea and 
told him that it was impossible, and that 
the President had said to consult the legal 
advisers. 

“Mr. Lansing asked me my opinion, and I 
said that I did not think that it was debat- 
able; that the status of war could not be 
changed into the status of peace, as far as 
the United States was concerned, except by 
a treaty ratified by the Senate. Dr. Scott 
was entirely of the same opinion and cited 
several cases to that effect, Including one in 
the war between Great Britain and us in 
1813, one after the Mexican War, and one 
after the Spanish War. 

“Mr, Lansing was in accord with these 
views and instructed Dr. Scott and myself 
to prepare a short opinion on the matter, 
which, after we went out, I asked Dr. Scott 
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to write.’ (Miller, My Diary at the Confer- 
ence of Paris, vol. 1, p. 73.) 

I was one of the assistant legal advisers of 
the American Commission at Paris and was 
assigned to assist Dr. Scott. After the in- 
terview with Mr. Lansing by Messrs. Miller 
and Scott, as related in the former's diary, 
Dr. Scott called me into his office and told 
the incident to me. He added some details 
not given by Mr. Miller, namely, that Presi- 
dent Wilson had first suggested his idea at 
the meeting of the Council of Four represent- 
ing the Big Powers at the conference; that 
the President thought he could arrange 
terms of peace in accordance with his ideas 
without consulting the Senate, have the 
peace established according to those terms, 
and at some future date when the heat of 
political discussion had cooled off, have the 
status quo established by the preliminary 
peace treaty formally confirmed by a treaty 
quietly put through the Senate. Dr. Scott 
told me that the President’s position was 
challenged by Mr. Lloyd-George, the British 
Premier, and it was he who had suggested to 
President Wilson that he consult his legal 
advisers, Since the opinion rendered by the 
legal advisers under those circumstances 
may have some bearing upon the considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 1, I am at- 
taching a copy of it to this statement. 

The original draft of the opinion was pre- 
pared by me at Dr. Scott’s request. It 
pointed out that as Commander in Chief 
of the Army of the United States the Presi- 
dent had the authority to conclude an armi- 
stice and incorporate therein such terms of 
a military nature as the exigencies of the 
situation may seem to him to require, but 
that the President had no power to termi- 
nate the war by treaty without the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Following this 
opinion, President Wilson abandoned his 
plan and submitted the Treaty of Versailles 
to the Senate, with the results that are now 
well known in history. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE YALTA 
AGREEMENT 


President Roosevelt was more successful at 
Yalta in avoiding the Senate's prerogatives 
of advising and consenting to treaties. I 
have stated elsewhere that the Yalta agree- 
ment is the blackest page in American diplo- 
matic history. The reasons why I think so 
are given in an article entitled “How a Presi- 
dent Made Law” published in the February 
1955 issue of the National Republic, pages 
5-6. I have produced this article for inclu- 
sion in the appendix of these hearings. 

Secretary of State Dulles testified before 
the subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in 1953 (hearings, pp. 873-874) 
that the President could not properly make 
the agreements at Yalta which had any long- 
range permanent effect unless and until 
they had been ratified by the Senate as 
treaties. His statement is in accordance with 
the rule of international law incorporated 
as part of our constitutional law by Chief 
Justice John Marshall speaking for the Su- 
preme Court in 1828: 

“The usage of the world is, if a nation is 
not entirely subdued, to consider the hold- 
ing of conquered territory as a mere military 
occupation until its fate shall be determined 
at the treaty of peace. If it be ceded by the 
treaty, the acquisition is confirmed and the 
ceded territory becomes a part of the nation 
to which it is annexed, either on the terms 
stipulated in the treaty of cession or on such 
as its new master shall impose.” (American 
Insurance Co. v. Canter (1 Peters, 611).) 

The text of the Yalta agreement makes 
no mention of the necessity of ratification, 
but President Roosevelt stated that he in- 
tended to submit it to the Senate in the 
prepared text of his report to the joint ses- 
sion of Congress after his return from the 
Yalta Conference on March 1, 1945. (De- 
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partment of State Bulletin, vol. 12, No. 297, 
p. 324.) For some unexplained reason, that 
sentence was omitted from the President’s 
report as delivered. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 91, pt. 2, p. 1620.) The complete text 
of the secret Yalta agreement was not made 
public until nearly a year later, after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s death. When releasing the 
text on January 26, 1946, Secretary of State 
Byrnes stated that President Roosevelt al- 
ways held the view that as to the cessions 
of territory at Yalta “it was a matter that 
had to be settled in the peace treaty.” 
(Department of State Bulletin, Feb. 10, 1946, 
pp. 189-190.) 

I do not maintain that the adoption of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 will make it pos- 
sible for a private citizen or even a Govern- 
ment official to go into court to compel a 
future President to submit his agreements 
to the Senate. The courts would probably 
decline to entertain such an action for vari- 
ous good and sufficient reasons. Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 would, however, make 
plain what is now lacking in the Constitu- 
tion, namely, that the President does not 
have the power in his discretion to make 
executive agreements in lieu of treaties; and 
that an international agreement made with- 
out the advice and consent of the Senate 
does not have equal supremacy with treaties 
“from the very fact that complete power over 
international affairs is in the National 
Government.” (Mr. Justice Douglas in the 
Pink case.) 

THE PINK CASE 


The facts and legal arguments which show 
that this decision may well mark one of 
the most far-reaching inroads upon the pro- 
tection which it was supposed the fifth 
amendment accorded to private property 
(Dr. Jessup in the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, vol. 36, 1942, p. 282) have 
been set forth many times by proponents 
of Senate Joint Resolution 1. We shall con- 
fine our statement now to pointing out some 
confusions in the minds of those who dis- 
agree with our conclusions. 

It is contended that because the claims 
of no American citizens were involved in 
the fund held by the State of New York 
and seized by the Government of the United 
States in reliance upon the Litvinoff assign- 
ment, the fifth amendment did not apply. 
This argument ignores a previous holding 
of the Supreme Court in another Russian 
case, speaking through Chief Justice Hughes, 
that “the petitioner was an alien friend, 
and as such was entitled to the protection 
of the fifth amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution” (Russian Volunteer Fleet v. 
United States, 1931 (282 U. S. 481), and 
numerous cases there cited). In his opin- 
ion in the Pink case, Mr. Justice Douglas 
dismissed this aspect of the constitutional 
law question by stating “There is no consti- 
tutional reason why this Government need 
act as the collection agent for nationals 
of other countries when it takes steps to 
protect itself or its nationals on external 
debts.” To which a commentator in the 
American Journal of International Law re- 
plied. “Whatever the United States consti- 
tutional question, most countries, contrary 
to the United States policy, allowed foreign 
creditors to have their share in the local 
Russian assets, and our creditors had the 
benefit of others acting as collecting agents 
for all creditors—incidentally the policy to 
which we adhere in bankruptcy” (Kurt H. 
Nadelmann, vol. 46, 1952, pp. 530-531, and 
authorities there cited), 

To our charge that the Pink case is author- 
ity for the principle that the President may 
make law in the United States without refer- 
ence to the prerogatives of the Senate in 
treatymaking or to the exclusive legislative 
powers of Congress, it is asserted that the 
joint resolution adopted August 4, 1939, 
authorizing the President to appoint a Com- 
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missioner to adjudicate the claims of Ameri- 
can nationals against the U. S. S. R. (53 Stat. 
1119), constituted a congressional ratifica- 
tion of his executive agreement known as the 
Litvinoff Assignment. A reading of the joint 
resolution fails to establish such a purpose, 
In law, there is no warrant for imputing such 
intention to Congress. “Acts of Congress 
are to be construed and applied in harmony 
with and rot to thwart the purpose of the 
Constitution.” (Phelps v. United States 
(274 U. S. 341), cited in Russian Volunteer 
Fleet v. U. S., supra.) Whether the aliens 
whose property was taken without due proc- 
ess of law and just compensation were per- 
sonally present in New York, I do not know; 
but it appears from the decision that they 
had invoked the protection of the courts of 
New York by attachment proceedings, and 
thus were in this country at least by 
attorney. 

It should be remembered that in the Pink 
case the Supreme Court was not dealing with 
enemy private property—we were not at war 
with Russia—but with the property of 
friends who had fled their country to avoid 
the confiscation of their property by their 
Communist masters. The effect of this aspect 
of the decision was illustrated shortly after 
it was rendered, as follows, by Dr. Jessup: 

“The effect of the decision may be illus- 
trated by imagining—a most improbable 
case—that in the settlement of the present 
war after the defeat of the Axis, the United 
States by executive agreement might take an 
assignment from the German Government of 
that Government’s claim to the confiscated 
properties of their Jewish citizens and of the 
citizens of the occupied countries, including 
all choses in action in the United States and 
fines imposed upon persons physically pres- 
ent in this country. The purpose of the 
United States, let us assume, would be to 
provide a fund for pensions of disabled sol- 
diers and sailors or merely to avoid the 
international disruption likely to follow the 
imposition of huge ‘reparations’ payments. 
Under the rationale of the Pink decision, the 
United States could, under such an assign- 
ment, take to itself all such private proper- 
ties and no American court could protect 
the owners.” (Ibid.) 


RETROACTIVE EFFECT OF SENATE JOINT RESOL u- 
TION 1 


In the course of these debates it has been 
argued that the adoption of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 as part of the Constitution 
might have such retroactive effect as to dis- 
turb the stability of law settled since the 
beginning of our national existence. The 
sponsors of the resolution certainly have no 
such intention and would not oppose an 
amendment of the resolution that would 
make that clear. To meet that objection I 
would suggest that a new section be added 
reading as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The provisions of section 1 and 
section 2 hereof shall apply only to treaties 
and other international agreements made 
after the approval of the charter of the 
United Nations by the Senate on July 28, 
1945.” 

The amendment would thus restore to the 
charter the understanding of its provisions 
which was inherent in the Senate’s approval 
of it. It would revive and maintain in full 
force and effect the reservation of domestic 
affairs from the operations of the United 
Nations embodied in article 2, paragraph 7. 
It would nullify any further efforts to declare 
judicially that articles 55 and 56 are self- 
executing and the supreme law of the land 
without legislative action, and make it im- 
possible to contend that these articles have 
transferred power to the Federal Congress to 
legislate on all the subjects enumerated in 
them. The unlimited extent to which such 
Federal legislation might be enacted to regu- 
late substantially every aspect of our daily 
lives has been explained in these hearings by 
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Mr. Carl B. Rix, a former president of the 
American Bar Association and a former 
member of this committee of the association. 


TREATIES FOR THE AVOIDANCE OF WAR AND THE 
PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES 
In reply to the specious allegations of op- 

ponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 that its 

approval would prevent the United States 

Government from concluding treaties of this 

character, I repeat the answer I gave when 

these same objections were previously made. 

(Hearings, 1953, p. 174.) 

Beginning with the Jay Treaty of 1794, the 
United States has occupied a position of 
leadership in promoting the substitution of 
law for force in the conduct of interna- 
tional relations. Of the many Congressional 
declarations of policy to that end, I shall 
mention only the Concurrent Resolution of 
1890 which requested the President “to in- 
vite negotiations with any government with 
which the United States has or may have 
diplomatic relations, to the end that any 
differences which cannot be adjusted by 
diplomatic agency may be referred to arbi- 
tration and be peacefully adjusted by such 
means.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 51st Cong., 
Ist sess., vol. 21, pt. 3, p. 2986.) 

Secretary of State John Hay proposed a 
plan for a permanent international tribunal 
to the First Peace Conference at The Hague 
in 1899. In his instructions to the American 
Delegation he used the following inspiring 
language: 

“Nothing can secure for human govern- 
ment and for the authority of law which it 
represents so deep a respect and so firm a 
loyalty as the spectacle of sovereign and 
independent States, whose duty it is to pre- 
ecribe the rules of justice and impose pèn- 
alties upon the lawless, bowing with rever- 
ence before the august supremacy of those 
principles of right which give to law its 
eternal foundation.” 

I regard the continuance of that policy by 
our Government as vital to the maintenance 
of our civilization. I would like to see the 
present International Court of Justice at 
The Hague, established as one of the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations, given a 
place of increasing importance in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

There is nothing in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 that can have any effect upon the 
negotiation and ratification by the United 
States of treaties for the establishment of 
mixed claims commission, arbitral tribunals, 
conciliation commissions, boundary com- 
missions, or international courts for the ad- 
judication of disputes with foreign nations. 
Such international questions are not within 
the domestic jursdiction and cannot be regu- 
lated by internal law. The Supreme Court 
in denying any power in the States to deal 
with foreign nations over matters in dispute, 
expressly pointed to such power in the 
National Government: 

“The National Government, by virtue of its 
control of our foreign relations, is entitled 
to employ the resources of diplomatic nego- 
tiations and to effect such an international 
settlement as may be found to be appropri- 
ate, through treaty, agreement, or arbitra- 
tion, or otherwise.” (Chief Justice Hughes 
in Monaco v. Mississippi, 1934 (292 U. S. 
313). 

The power and duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enter into treaties for the sub- 
mission of international controversies ‘of all 
kinds to peaceful solution in lieu of resort 
to armed force should not be confused with 
the conclusion of treaties and agreements 
which would impose criminal and civil lia- 
bility upon persons within the United States, 
or that would be destructive of the existing 
division of authority between the States and 
the Federal Government, 
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Witnesses have testified against Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 on the ground that it is 
being put forward as part of a campaign 
against the United Nations and to deter the 
United States from participation in all forms 
of international cooperation. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The purpose of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 is to restore the 
charter of the United Nations to its original 
meaning, and thus enable all our citizens 
to unite in confidence with whole-hearted 
support. I believe that the adoption of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 is more vital to 
the continuance of American support of the 
United Nations than anything that might 
be accomplished in the proposed revision or 
review conference on the charter. 


CONCLUSION 


1. Following years of intensive study, ex- 
amination of different texts, and critical 
analyses of the highest order in the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Association, 
by the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate, and in debates in the Senate, the 
committee on peace and law through United 
Nations of the American Bar Association has 
recommended a constitutional amendment 
which will safeguard the Constitution from 
the liability to the abuses of the treaty- 
making power of which the present Secre- 
tary of State gave us warning 4 years ago. 

2. Although the Constitution does not re- 
quire that the amendment meet with the 
approval of the President, we have gone as 
far as we should, without sacrificing funda- 
mental principles, to meet his objections and 
those of his principal legal advisers, that the 
amendment might interfere with his Execu- 
tive powers and impair his power to conduct 
the foreign relations of the Government. 

3. The amendment obviates any sensible 
reason for the repetition of the untenable 
criticism that its adoption would require the 
approval of treaties by all the 48 States of the 
Union. 

4. The amendment meets the criticism 
that its adoption might play havoc with the 
settled constitutional law of treaties, 

5. The amendment would be a stop sign 
to any future overambitious President who 
might attempt, by avoiding constitutional 
processes, to take us down the road that 
leads to one-man government. 

6. The amendment would strengthen our 
participation in the work for peace of the 
United Nations by assuring us that the 
charter means what its framers intended it 
to mean, and cannot be used as a Trojan 
horse by those who would continue the so- 
cial and economic revolution in this country 
through extraconstitutional means. 

7. The amendment would assure us that 
the United Nations will not be used as a 
stepping-stone toward any form of world 
government, as was suggested in the pam- 
phlet published by the State Department, 
with the endorsement of President Truman, 
in September 1950. The purpose of that 
pamphlet was stated in it to be to explain to 
the American people that, although they 
began life with “a Declaration of Independ- 
ence * * * today the foreign policy of the 
United States is a declaration of interde- 
pendence of men and nations” (p. 99). The 
pamphlet continued: Where the experi- 
ment” of an international community which 
is “in fact, the substance of our foreign pol- 
icy” will lead “nobody can predict, * * * It 
may lead eventually to a form of world gov- 
ernment” (pp. 17-18). 

Opponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
use the same arguments that Alexander 
Hamilton used to prevent the adoption of 
the Bill of Rights, namely, that it is unnec- 
essary and dangerous. The amendment is 
in the nature of a new bill of rights against 
the liability to abuse of the treatymaking 
power. To those who question its need and 
urge us to have confidence that future ad- 
ministrations will not abuse the power, we 
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reply in the words of Thomas Jefferson: “In 
questions. of power, let no more be said of 
confidence in man, but bind him down from 
mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” 


Document No. 526 


(David Hunter Miller, My Diary at the Con- 
ference of Paris, vol. VI) 


OPINION RE SENATE AND PRELIMINARY 
TREATIES 


From David Hunter Miller and Maj. James 
Brown Scott. 
To The Commissioners Plenipotentiary. 

The question submitted to the technical 
advisers for their opinion is whether a pre- 
liminary treaty of peace negotiated by the 
President would bind the Government of 
the United States from the date of its signa- 
ture or whether it would require the advice 
and consent of the Senate to its ratification, 
and only bind the Government upon and 
from the latter date. 

In providing that the President “shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties” (art. 2, sec. 2), 
the Constitution makes no distinction be- 
tween classes of treaties which are subject 
to the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and in determining whether an instrument 
is or is not a treaty within the constitutional 
provision the name given to it is not essen- 
tial; it must be construed according to its 
purposes and objects. 

As Commander in Chief of the Army of 
the United States, the President has the 
authority to conclude an armistice and in- 
corporate therein such terms of a military 
nature as the exigencies of the situation may 
seem to him to require. Of such a nature 
was the “Protocol of agreement embodying 
the terms of a basis for the establishment 
of peace” between the United States and 
Spain signed on August 12, 1898, which was 
not submitted to the advice and consent of 
the Senate. This protocol suspended hos- 
tilities upon its signature, embodied a prom- 
ise on the part of Spain to relinquish her 
sovereignty over Cuba and to cede Puerto 
Rico and certain other islands to the United 
States, and made provision for their evacu- 
ation by the Spanish troops. It provided for 
the occupation of Manila by American forces 
“pending the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace,” and for the appointment of com- 
missioners to treat of peace.” 

In the case of a preliminary treaty of 
peace between France and Germany signed 
at Versailles on February 26, 1871, ratifi- 
cation by both parties, namely, the Emperor 
of Germany and the French National Assem- 
bly, was expressly stipulated (art. X). The 
same is true of a number of other important 
preliminary peace treaties. (See Phillipson, 
Termination of War and Treaties of Peace, 

. 99.) x 

The declaration of war by the United States 
Congress on April 6, 1917, created a status 
of war which may only be terminated by 
a treaty of peace equally as valid as the law 
of the land with the declaration of April 
6, 1917, and “as in the case of other treaties, 
a treaty of peace is not definitely binding 
until the exchange of ratifications; and a 
state of war in the technical sense continues 
until the date of the exchange.” (Crandall, 
Treaties, Their and Enforcement, p. 
352, citing several decisions of the Supreme 
Court.) 

The legal effect of the protocol between 
the United States and Spain of August 12, 
1898, was judicially passed upon in the case 
of Hijo v. United States, in which the United 
States district court held that “the proto- 
col and proclamation did not end the war. 
The protocol worked a mere truce. The 
President has not the power to terminate 
the war by treaty without the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate of the United States.” 
In confirming this decision, Mr. Justice Har- 
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lan, speaking for the Supreme Court, de- 
clared that “a state of war did not in law 
cease until the ratification in April 1899, of 
the treaty of peace.” (194 U. S., pp. 317, 323.) 

It is therefore submitted that a prelim- 
inary agreement signed by the President, but 
not ratified by the Senate, can have no legal 
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effect, so far as ending the war is concerned, 
and can operate only as a truce; and that 
if it is desired in the preliminary agreement, 
by whatever name it may be called, to effec- 
tuate the transition from the state of war 
to a state of peace, this may only be accom- 
plished by submitting it to the Senate for 
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its advice and consent according to the con- 
stitutional provision. 
JAMES BROWN SCOTT, 
Davip HUNTER MILLER, 
Technical Advisers, 
American Commission To Negotiate Peace. 
Manch 18, 1919. 


SENATE 


WepbnEsDAY, May 25, 1955 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 2, 
1955) 


The Senate met at 9:30 o’clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, who hath made and pre- 
served us a nation, our fathers trusted 
in Thee and were not confounded. In 
‘Thee we trust. Thou hast taught us to 
love truth and beauty and goodness. 
May Thy truth make us free—free from 
pride and prejudice and free from all 
the ugly sins of disposition that do so 
easily beset us. Lift us, we pray Thee, 
above the mud and scum of mere things 
into the holiness of Thy beauty, so that 
even the common task and the trivial 
round may be edged with crimson and 
gold. Enrich us with those durable sat- 
isfactions of life, so that the multiply- 
ing years shall not find us bankrupt in 
the things that matter the most, the 
golden currency of faith and hope and 
love. In these desperate and dangerous 
days, when the precious things we hold 
nearest to our hearts are threatened by 
sinister forces without pity and without 
conscience, help us to give the best that 
is in us against the wrong that needs 
resistance, and for the right that needs 
assistance, and to the future in the dis- 
tance, and the good that we may do. 

We ask it in the name which is above 
every name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
re ager May 24, 1955, was dispensed 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, and withdraw- 
ing the nomination of Morton S. Howell, 
to be postmaster at Broadway, N. J., 
which nominating messages were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be a morn- 
ing hour for the presentation of peti- 
tions and memorials, the introduction of 
bills, and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business, with the usual 2-minute 
limitation on statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


TRANSFER, FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, OF 
CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY IN ST. CROIX, V. I. 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the transfer to the Department 
of Agriculture, for agricultural purposes, of 
certain real property in St. Croix, V. I. (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKHEAD-JONEs FARM TEN- 
ANT Act, RELATING To LOANS To Low-IN- 
COME AND PART-TIME FARMERS 
A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 

Act to provide more adequate credit for low- 

income farmers, including part-time farm- 

ers (with an accompanying paper); to the 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC Law 83, 83D CONGRESS 
A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend Public Law 83, 83d Congress (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF CAREER COMPENSATION ACT, 
RELATING TO TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
ALLOWANCES 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend section 303 of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, to authorize travel 
and transportation allowances, and trans- 
portation of dependents and of baggage and 
household effects to the homes of their se- 
lection for certain members of the uniformed 
services, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON LIQUIDATION OF PUERTO Rico RE- 
CONSTRUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the liquidation of the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REASONABLE NOTICE OF APPLICATION TO COURTS 
OF APPEAL IN CERTAIN CASES 

A letter from the Director, Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to provide for reason- 
able notice to the agency of applications 
to the courts of appeals for interlocutory re- 


lief against orders of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Federal Maritime Board, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE FILED BY CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders granting the applica- 
tions for permanent residence filed by certain 
aliens, together with a statement of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law as to each 
alien and the reasons for granting such ap- 
Plications (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ABBREVIATION OF RECORD ON REVIEW on Ex- 
FORCEMENT OF ORDERS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES BY COURTS OF APPEAL 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the abbreviation of 
the record on the review or enforcement of 
orders of administrative agencies by the 
courts of appeals and the review or enforce- 
ment of such orders on the original papers 
and to make uniform the law relating to 
the record on review or enforcement of such 
orders, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

The petition of E. Vlasoff, and sundry 
other citizens of the State of California, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide for admission into the United States 
of escapees from communism; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the Holy Name 
Society, Church of St. Christopher, Baldwin, 
and the Holy Name Society, Saint Mary, 
Mother of Jesus Church, Brooklyn, both in 
the State of New York, favoring the enact- 
ment of the so-called Bricker amendment, 
relating to the treatymaking power; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition, 
from Matthew A. Liotta M. D., New York, 
N. Y., relating to the Rating Board's activi- 
ties in the Veterans’ Administration; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 


from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 


One hundred and twenty postmaster nom- 
inations, 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 2065. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey at Sachem's Head, 
Conn., in the interest of navigation; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

S. 2066. A bill to amend section 115 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 in respect 
to distributions in kind; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota (for 
himself and Mr. MUNDT) : 

S. 2067. A bill to provide for the location 
of claims and the mining of source mate- 
rial found in lands that also contain deposits 
of lignite; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 2068. A bill to amend the joint resolu- 
tion of August 30, 1954; relating to the es- 
tablishment of the Woodrow Wilson Cen- 
tennial Celebration Commission; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 2069. A bill for the relief of Hsu Jen- 
Yuan, also known as Joseph Jen-Yuan Hsu; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 2070. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a district judge for the district of 
Maryland; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2071. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Pasco, Wash.; and 

S. 2072, A bill for the relief of Miyeko Mu- 
rase (nee Ohno); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2073. A bill to authorize the transfer of 
certain temporary housing projects to the 
city of Moses Lake, Wash.; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

S. 2074. A bill to extend for an additional 
5 years the provisions of the act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, to promote the development of 
improved transport aircraft by providing for 
the operation, testing, and modification 
thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN; 

S. 2075. A bill to amend section 7 of the 
Clayton Act to prohibit certain bank mer- 
gers, to provide for prior notification of cer- 
tain mergers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 2076. A bill to amend chapters 4, 5, 6, 
and 8 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 2077. A bill for the relief of Abdullah 
Ibrahim Hakim; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) (by request): 

S. 2078. A bill to permit a retired officer of 
the Navy to be employed in a command status 
in connection with Antarctic expeditions; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RUSSELL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2079. A bill to provide certain benefits 
for annuitants who retired under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, prior 
to April 1, 1948; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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PERMISSION FOR A RETIRED NAVAL 
OFFICER TO BE EMPLOYED IN A 
COMMAND STATUS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH ANTARCTIC EXPEDI- 
TIONS 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], by re= 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to permit a retired officer of 
the Navy to be employed in a command 
status in connection with Antarctic ex- 
peditions. This bill is requested by the 
Department of the Navy and is accom- 
panied by a letter of transmittal explain- 
ing the purpose of the bill. I ask that the 
letter of transmittal be printed in the 
Record, immediately following the list- 
ing of bills introduced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter accompanying the bill will be printed 
in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 2078) to permit a retired 
officer of the Navy to be employed in a 
command status in connection with Ant- 
arctic expeditions, introduced by Mr. 
RUssELL (for himself and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL), by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The letter presented by Mr. RUSSELL is 
&s follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed 
a draft of proposed legislation “To permit a 
retired officer of the Navy to be employed in 
a command status in connection with Ant- 
arctic expeditions.” 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The purpose of this proposal is to permit 
the Secretary of the Navy to employ Capt. 
George John Dufek, United States Navy, in a 
command status in connection with Antarc- 
tic expeditions after he has been placed on 
the retired list with the rank of rear admiral. 
Captain Dufek will be placed on the retired 
list on June 30, 1955, his retirement on that 
date being mandatory. Under the act of May 
22, 1917 (40 Stat. 89) a retired officer of the 
Navy is not eligible for command at sea ex- 
cept during time of war and then only when 
detailed to command a squadron or single 
ship by the President with Senate confirma- 
tion. 

The Department of the Navy is the execu- 
tive agent charged with the conduct of one 
or more Antarctic expeditions, the first of 
which is expected to leave the United States 
in November 1955. These expeditions con- 
stitute a part of the participation by the 
United States in the international geophysi- 
cal year. Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd, United 
States Navy, retired, has been designated by 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of 
Naval Operations as their personal repre- 
sentative in this enterprise and as the officer 
in charge of the venture. It is the opinion 
of the Secretary of the Navy, in which the 
Chief of Naval Operations and Rear Admiral 
Byrd concur, that Captain Dufek is the officer 
best qualified and available to serve as the 
task force commander of the unit which will 
proceed to sea in connection with this expe- 
dition. Captain Dufek is currently serving in 
command of the task force which is now be- 
ing organized. On June 30, 1955, however, 
when he will be placed on the retired list he 
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will be ineligible to continue in command 
unless legislation of the type proposed is 
enacted. 

In view of Captain Dufek’s experience and 
special qualifications for this assignment, it 
is desired that an exception be made in his 
case and accordingly it is requested that the 
Secretary of the Navy be given statutory 
authority to employ Captain Dufek after his 
retirement in a command status. The au- 
thority, sought would be limited to the Ant- 
arctic expeditions. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


Enactment of this proposed legislation 
would result in an additional cost to the 
Government equal to the difference between 
the retired pay of Captain Dufek based upon 
a captain’s pay and the active duty pay and 
allowances of a rear admiral of the lower 
half, but only during the period he might be 
actively employed. This additional cost 
equals 8529.80 per month. 

The Department of the Navy has been ad- 
vised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
would be no objection to the submission of 
this proposal to the Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS S. GATES, Jr., 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN MAT- 
TERS RELATING TO THE SUPREME 
COURT DECISION IN THE SO- 
CALLED SCHOOL INTEGRATION 
CASES 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted the follow- 

ing resolution (S. Res. 104), which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 
_ Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered a decision on May 17, 1954, 
in the case of Brown et al. v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeka et al., and four related cases, 
which admittedly departed from the estab- 
lished law and precedents in declaring the 
“separate but equal’’ doctrine of separation 
of the white and black races was unconsti- 
tutional insofar as it applied to public 
school facilities; and 

Whereas this decision was based solely 
and alone on psychological, sociological, and 
anthropological considerations in that the 
Court stated: Whatever may have been the 
extent of psychological knowledge at the 
time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is 
amply supported by modern authority“; and 

Whereas the footnote to the opinion lists 
six allegedly modern authorities and con- 
cludes with the sentence: “And see gen- 
erally Mydral, An American Dilemma 
(1944) *: and 

Whereas a provisional investigation of the 
authorities upon which the Supreme Court 
relied reveals to a shocking degree their 
connection with and participation in the 
worldwide Communist conspiracy in that 
Brameld, and Frazier, listed in the group of 
6 authorities, have no less than 28 citations 
in the files of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities of the United States House of 
Representatives revealing membership in, or 
participation with, Communist or Commu- 
nist-front organizations and activities; and 

Whereas the book An American Dilemma 
was prepared by a Swedish Socialist, who de- 
clared in the book that the United States 
Constitution was “impractical and unsuited 
to modern conditions” and its adoption was 
“nearly a plot against the common people”; 
and 

Whereas this book was the result of col- 
laboration between Myrdal and certain 
alleged scholars and experts” assigned him 
by the Carnegie Corp., of Alger Hiss fame; 
and 

Whereas 16 of these so-called scholars and 
experts, who contributed to no less than 272 
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different articles and portions of the book, 
have been cited numerous times as mem- 
bers of Communist and subversive organi- 
zations; and 

Whereas the citation of these authorities 
clearly indicates a dangerous influence and 
control exerted on the Court by Communist- 
front pressure groups and other enemies of 
the American Republic and individual mem- 
bers thereof that is inimical to the general 
welfare and best interest of the Republic; 
and 

Whereas this Senate, the 16 sovereign 
States whose constitutions were nullified by 
the illegal decision of the Supreme Court, 
and all of the people of the United States 
are now entitled to know beyond doubt and 
peradventure the complete extent and de- 
gree of Communist and Communist-front 
activity and influence in the preparation of 
the psuedo “modern scientific authority” 
which was the sole and only basis for the 
decision of the Supreme Court: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
should proceed under its presently consti- 
tuted powers to investigate the extent and 
degree of participation by individuals and 
groups identified with the Communist con- 
spiracy, Communist-front organizations, and 
alien ideologies, in the formation of the 
“modern scientific authority” upon which 
the Supreme Court relied in the school in- 
tegration cases. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON SUNDRY 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As 
a Senator, and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the Chair de- 
sires to say that the Senate received to- 
day a list of 80 persons for appointments 
and promotions as Foreign Service offi- 
cers of various classes. The list is print- 
ed elsewhere in the proceedings of today. 
Notice is hereby given that these nom- 
inations will be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, at the ex- 
piration of 6 days. 

The Chair also desires to say that the 
Senate received today the nomination of 
John B. Hollister, of Ohio, to be a Di- 
rector of the International Cooperation 
Administration. Notice is hereby given 
that this nomination will be considered 
by the committee at the expiration of 6 
days. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
all too often there is a tendency to over- 
dramatize juvenile delinquency, to the 
detriment of the youthful offenders and 
of society itself. I think we must try 
to understand the soil in which such 
delinquency has its roots. Then, per- 
haps, in treating this malady we will 
drain the swamp rather than merely 
swatting flies. 

- I have received a most compassionate 
and thoughtful letter along this line 
from a distinguished school principal in 
my State, Mr. L. E. Rinearson of the 
Markham School of Portland. 

In addition, Mr. Rinearson has called 
my attention to a careful analysis of the 
personal problems and difficulties of one 
typical juvenile offender. This analysis 
was written by a competent reporter, Art 
‘Chenoweth of the Oregon Daily Journal. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Mr. Chenoweth’s article should serve to 
show that many youngsters who break 
the law have come from shattered homes 
or family backgrounds where the young- 
ster never really had a bona fide chance 
for real personality development. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter by Principal Rinearson and the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Chenoweth may be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


PORTLAND PUELIc SCHOOLS, 
Portland, Oreg., May 18, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dax SENATOR NEUBERGER: I am writing 
this letter to you in regard to that group 
of great Americans whom we label as teen- 
agers. This group has been maligned long 
and extensively by ignorant adults and irre- 
sponsible scandalmongers who seem to think 
they have an ear for news. The practice of 
broadcasting indiscriminantly to the world 
the weaknesses of our youth exclusive of 
their strength will destroy this Nation. I 
cannot stand by and let this insidious prac- 
tice continue without at least expressing 
myself to responsible men high in Govern- 
ment office. 

In my 25 years as principal in the Port- 
land public schools I know from experience 
how young people develop high character 
and also how they fall into disrepute. It 
naturally takes many factors to produce de- 
sirable or undesirable behavior in children 
but one absolutely necessary factor for suc- 
cess involves first of all faith. One must 
develop faith in many directions such as 
faith in God, in family, in church, in school, 
in community, in country, and probably 
most important, faith in one’s self. 

What chance has a child to develop this 
necessary faith if he comes from an ignorant 
background where fear is the guiding in- 
fluence and where in his whole country the 
crime and weakness of youth is emphasized? 

The bomb threats in Portland will serve 
as an example of lack of responsibility in 
reporting news. The world has been told 
in every conceiyable means of communica- 
tion that the brazen teenagers of Portland, 
Oreg., are threatening to bomb the schools. 
(Enclosure No. 1 should be read at this 
point.) 

This enclosure gives you a partial back- 
ground of a 12-year-old boy who called my 
school and warned that a bomb would go 
off at 9:02 a. m. I do not object to this 
particular news report. In fact I consider 
it probably worthwhile. It did not appear 
on the front page and it was not glamorous, 
but on the contrary, the writer made an 
attempt to get behind the scenes and pointed 
out the hardships the child has faced in 
his short 12 years of life. I am sorry that 
the writer in his story left the reasons for 
the telephone threat locked in the head of 
the boy. The reasons were obvious but the 
writer must keep his job; so he could not 
pass judgment nor divulge the combination 
of circumstances which prompted the boy to 
make the call that made him a statistic, 
Juvenile delinquent No. 3565281. 

Do I need to point out that the home situ- 
ation fanned by the sensational publicity 
for several weeks are the major reasons for 
this call? 

I wish you could see this boy whose act 
has had international publicity. 

At heart this boy is not a delinquent but 
in the eyes of his family and commu- 
nity he is. It would be difficult for any 
one to understand that I, his principal, de- 
clare that this boy is good enough for any 
sensible father to call him son, and be proud 
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to do so. Because of his training in school, 
he was not afraid to tell the truth. He will 
soon be back in school where he will be 
welcomed not as a hero but a boy who told 
the truth under very trying circumstances, 
He will be made to understand that he has 
many more problems to solve including re- 
sponsibility. 

In contrast to this story three of our out- 
standing students received the publicity in 
clipping No. 2 for making excellent speeches 
at the Southwest Portland Lions Club where 
I heard and met you personally. The 
speeches were good enough, in my opinion, 
for a national television program but the 
publicity they received could only be found 
in the city briefs. 

I hope the examples I have given will help 
you realize the need for far greater responsi- 
bility in news reporting and that you will 
be fired with a desire to do something about 
it on a national level. I feel that the great- 
est cause of the increase in the juvenile de- 
linquency rate is the widespread publicity 
of the negative aspects of youth. 

I further feel that a correction of this 
problem means the difference between a bet- 
ter nation or one that declines from lack 
of social responsibility on the part of its 
leaders. 

Respectfully, 
L. E. RINEARSON, 
Principal, Chairman, Boys and Girls 
Committee, Southwest Portland 
Lions Club. 


CLIPPING No. 1 
[From the Oregon Journal of May 13, 1955] 


Way DOES A 12-YEAR-OLD TELEPHONE A BOMB 
THREAT TO His SCHOOL? 


(By Art Chenoweth) 


What pressures, what impulses, would lead 
& sixth-grade student, a 12-year-old, to call 
his school on the telephone and threaten to 
blow the place up with a bomb? 

Was it a funny prank? Was he another 
one of those kids with a nasty disposition? 
Was it teen-age hooliganism? 

Somehow none of those labels seemed to 
fit the thin, angular-faced boy who shifted 
his body back and forth on the chair in the 
office of David Ashmore, counselor at the 
county juvenile home. Constantly he rubbed 
his blue-jeaned legs together, twisted his 
billed cap in his hands, sometimes set the 
cap on one knee to twist the joints of his 
fingers almost to the breaking point. 

Fear had drained every iota of color from 
his face. Fear had left his lips an ashen 
blue. He answered Ashmore’s sympathetic 
questioning willingly. But so paralyzed was 
he by fear that his answers were only frag- 
mentary gulps of sound. 

From them, however, one could piece to- 
gether, gradually, part of the story of his life, 
as it used to be and as itis now. And here is 
that piece of a story, about a piece of a life, 

His natural father is not in Portland. He 
was “run out of this country by the cops.” 
The boy’s mother and stepfather, a mechanic 
who hasn't worked too regularly lately, mar- 
ried about 6 years ago. 

The real father was a heavy drinker. He 
once brought liquor home and tried to get 
the children to drink it. 

“One night he brought home a big sack 
and there wasn’t anything in it but apples 
and oranges. He said he bought it for us 
to eat. He worked at the shipyards and he 
made plenty of money. 

“We found out there was a fruit car broken 
into and he took the bag of fruit from the 
car. After he went to bed my mother used 
to go out and buy us something to eat, some 
macaroni or something.” 

This father beat one of the boy's sisters 
when she was a baby. Now she’s in a mental 
institution. The “cops ran him out of the 
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country” because the father is years behind 
in child support payments. 

This sixth grade boy has 6 sisters, in all— 
3 younger, 3 older. His parents give him no 
money. One of his sisters who works gives 
him 75 cents a week allowance if he does his 
house chores properly. If he doesn’t, and 
she is the only one who decides, he may get 
less than 75 cents, maybe as little as 10 cents 
a week. 

His stepfather and mother don’t agree on 
discipline. The stepfather believes in strict- 
ness; the mother is more lenient. The boy 
and his stepfather do some things together. 
They've been trout fishing lately “and we 
got quite a few.“ The stepfather also cuts 
trees on the home property which the boy 
bucks up into firewood about three times a 
day for cooking and heating. 

How does this boy like Edwin Markham 
school, the school he threatened to bomb? 

“It’s all right. It's a lot better than the 
other schools I went to. It’s a better neigh- 
borhood and the kids and teachers are bet- 
ter.” He said he’s no standout in school 
“but I think I'm getting by.” 

What would he like to be when he grows 
up—a mechani: like his stepafther? 

“No,” he almost shouted. “I want to be 
an artist. An architect, maybe. Or maybe 
draw comic strips.” 

He had a chance for an art scholarship, he 
said, but his mother didn't want him to take 
it because it meant he would have to live 
away from home. Did he resent that? He 
merely shrugged his shoulders, his face ex- 
pressionless. 

If there’s a reason why he phoned the 
bomb threat from a filling station pay booth, 
it’s locked inside his skull. He doesn’t know, 
he said. 

Outside Ashmore's office Albert Green, di- 
rector of the home, said. “He’s pretty badly 
scared. The deputies just brought him over 
a few minutes ago. This is the 14th young- 
ster we've had on these bomb things. 

“Some of them, a few of them, we've had 
to send to training school, most of them we 
get going back to school again before long.” 


CLIPPING No. 2 

Students on program: Students from Ed- 
win Markham school will present the pro- 
gram for the Southwest Portland Lions 
club at 7 p. m. Wednesday at Bruer's Tower 
restaurant. Judy Kinney will speak on 
Atoms, Gary Tjernell on Crime Comics and 
Kay Ross on Muscular Dystrophy. Leonard 
Rinearson, school principal, will be chairman 
for the day. 


WELCOME TO SENATOR KENNEDY 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to join briefly in welcoming 
back to the floor of the Senate, after his 
long absence, the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. That he 
is with his colleagues again is an indica- 
tion that many fervent prayers, on both 
sides of the aisle, have been answered. 

I am particularly glad to express my 
gratitude that he is here once more 
because of his notes of encouragement 
to me during the campaign of 1954, 
Recently I had the privilege of address- 
ing a traditional and famous forum in 
the home city of the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts—the Ford Hall Forum. 

When I referred favorably to the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts upon 
that occasion, the enthusiastic and 
spontaneous reaction of that large 
audience left no doubt as to the warm 
place which Senator KENNEDY occupies 
in the hearts of his constituents. I feel 
sure that their prayers and hopes and 
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good wishes have been with him during 
his illness, and that this support from 
so many devoted people undoubtedly 
helped to hearten and encourage him. 

I think it fitting, Mr. President, that 
some of the items in the press which 
have heralded the safe return of the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts 
should be printed in the Record at this 
point, and I ask unanimous consent that 
that may be done. They pay tribute to 
a man who has written a book about the 
United States Senate while confined to 
a sick bed, and I am certain that we all 
wait with high anticipation Senator 
KENNEDY’s forthcoming literary and his- 
toric contribution to the published ma- 
terial on this body. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Boston Herald] 


‘TANNED KENNEDY RETURNS TO SENATE— 
WARNS or PERIL FOR UNITED STATES IN ASIA 
(By Edward Michaelson) 

WASHINGTON, May 23.—Smiling and heav- 
ily tanned, Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY re- 
turned to Capitol Hill today to an affec- 
tionate, bipartisan reception 7 months and 
3 days after undergoing major spinal surgery. 

NIXON WELCOME 


He appeared in good shape, as he described 
his condition, The crutches he had needed 
to get about in the closing weeks of the 1954 
session were missing. 

“I threw them away a couple of days ago,” 
he told a jam-packed press conference in his 
office late today. Atop his desk, as he spoke, 
was en enormous basket of fruit bearing the 
tag, “Welcome Home, Dick Nixon.” 

A call from KENNEDY’s senior colleague, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, brought another 
hearty “Welcome home, glad you're back.” 

KENNeEDY’s good-natured attitude and 
alertness as he answered questions ranging 
in subjects from his operation and a book 
he is writing to the significance of the Krem- 
lin’s wooing of Yugoslav dictator Tito, dis- 
pelled some of the gloomy rumors about his 
physical well-being that have circulated for 


years. 

He indicated, however, that he was taking 
good care of himself as he assumes his 
duties on the Labor Committee and as chair- 
man of a subcommittee on Government 
reorganization plans, 


GETS NEW OFFICE 

An office off the Senate Chamber which is 
assigned to Senator Brrp has been made 
available to KENNEDY by the veteran Vir- 
ginia Democrat. There, the Massachusetts 
Senator, who will be 38 years old Sunday, 
can spend much of his time between votes. 
Otherwise, he would have to shuttle between 
the Capitol and his Senate Office Building 
quarters. 

The first vote comes tomorrow, when he 
will join in the attempt to override the 
Presidential veto of the postal pay raise bill. 
Later in the week there may be voting on 
the Federal highways program proposals. 

Kennepy has a crowded schedule of ap- 
pearances in Massachusetts next month, 
The first, June 3, will be at Assumption Col- 
lege in Worcester. On June 9, he is intro- 
ducing Democratic National Chairman Paul 
Butler at the $100 a plate Jackson-Jefferson 
day dinner in Boston. 

He also, is dedicating a new home for the 
aged in east Boston, and introducing the 
Italian ambassador to Washington at a din- 
ner in the latter’s honor in Boston. 


WILL ATTEND REUNION 


In addition, he will attend the 15th re- 
union of his Harvard class. Some of his 
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classmates were on hand at National Airport 
today when the Senator, his wife and his 
sister, Jean, arrived from Palm Beach. They 
were greeted by Mrs. Kennedy’s mother, Mrs. 
Hugh Auchincloss of Newport, R. I., and 
nearby McLean, Va., and Mrs. Robert F. 
Kennedy, the Senator's sister-in-law. 

From the airport, the Senator and Mrs. 
Kennedy and two aides, Administrative 
Assistant T. J. Reardon, Jr., and Legislative 
Secretary Theodore Sorensen, drove to the 
Congressional Hotel, where the Senator and 
his wife will stay for the next several days. 

When the Senator later posed for newsreel 
and TV cameramen on the Capitol steps, he 
was welcomed by numerous tourists and 
former associates in the House of Represent- 
atives. Also very much in evidence was a 
longtime friend, Capitol Policeman John 
O'Leary of Somerville, Mass. 

The Senator elicted laughs at the press 
conference when asked about President 
Eisenhower’s prestige today as compared 
with a year ago. 

“His popularity seems to be standing up in 
Palm Beach pretty well,” he observed. 


N POSITIVE PLAN 


He sald he thought the Democrats would 
have to present an effective, positive program 
next year to wage a successful presidential 
campaign, rather than go after Mr. Eisen- 
hower hammer and tongs as former Presi- 
dent Truman recently advised. 

This was his answer to a question as to 
whether the Democrats should pinpoint 
responsibility directly on President Eisen- 
hower for any mistakes made by his admin- 
istration. 

Kennedy observed that the Democratic 
Party was in good shape, judging from gains 
in recent local elections around the coun- 
try. He emphasized, however, that na- 
tionally, the big issue is foreign policy, spe- 
cifically in the Far East. 

“I don't think the domestic issues are 
comparable,” he said. 

He said the administration, while respon- 
sible for foreign policy decisions, was influ- 
enced by Congress, particularly the Sen- 
ate, and that the administration had erred 
in its estimates of Red military might by 
“guessing short” on Soviet air and army 
strength. 

SAYS CUTS WRONG 


He made clear that even though Mr. Eisen- 
hower was an able soldier and successful 
commander that the decisions to “cut the 
Army and Air Force were both wrong. 

“I don't think there is any doubt events 
will prove those of us who opposed such 
cuts were right,” he said. 

He also said he considered the Indochina 
situation a lot more important than what 
happens to the offshore Nationalist Chi- 
nese outposts of Quemoy and the Matsus. 
While the Communists in Europe are not 
likely to provoke war, the situation in Indo- 
china is perilous, in his view. 

“In the Far East you don’t have a frozen 
line—a sharp, divided line as you do in 

he said. 

He said the forthcoming Viet-Nam elec- 
tions placed the United States at a psycho- 
logical disadvantage and the division among 
Asians as to the merits of our position made 
the Indochinese situation extremely crit- 
ical, particularly in the absence of a specific 
line as prevails in Europe between commu- 
nism and the West, 


[From the Boston Post] 
SENATOR KENNEDY BACK IN EXCELLENT 
HEALTH 
(By John Kelso) 
WASHINGTON, May 23.—Flashing a broad 
smile, Senator JoRN F. KENNEDY, of Massa- 
chusetts, returned today to Capitol Hill after 


an absence of several months caused by sur- 
gery to correct a World War H back injury. 
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The youthful Democrat—he will be 38 a 
week from today—limped noticeably, how- 
ever, as he ascended the Capitol steps for the 
benefit of a large contingent of photog- 
raphers. 

But he turned down a ride in his con- 
vertible from the Capitol to his office, a dis- 
tance of about 300 feet, to walk through the 
park with his pretty wife, Jacqueline. As 
they strolled along together, the Senator 
appeared to be favoring his left leg. 

Police Officer John O'Leary, of Somerville, 
Mass., was prepared to drive the Senator and 
his wife to his office where he was to hold 
a press conference that turned out to be 
heavily attended. 


DOESN’T USE CRUTCHES 


On the drive in from the airport this noon, 
after his arrival from West Palm Beach, Fla., 
where he had been convalescing at the home 
of his parents, Theodore J. Reardon, Jr., his 
administrative assistant, was at the wheel. 

At no time during the afternoon did the 
Senator use crutches, although both crutches 
and a wheelchair were in readiness at the 
airport. 

Senator Kennepy’s features were tanned a 
golden brown and his hair was bleached out 
a little by days spent in the healing Florida 
sunshine. 

He told newsmen that he will be on the 
floor of the Senate tomorrow when a vote is 
taken on a pay raise for postal workers. 

The Senator, who obviously has kept well 
posted on national and international affairs 
during his prolonged absence, said he will 
vote to override the Presidential veto of the 
proposed 8.6 percent raise. 

For the next few weeks, at least, he said, 
he will use the office in the Capitol itself 
of Senator Harry S. Brno, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia. This office is only a few yards re- 
moved from the Senate Chamber. 


FRUIT BASKET FROM NIXON 


The Senator said that he and his wife will 
also live at the Congressional Hotel, located 
on Capitol Hill across the street from the 
Old House Office Building. 

Aside from experiencing some difficulty in 
walking—and it did not appear to be seri- 
ous—the Senator looked to be in excellent 
shape. His face was fuller than it was last 
summer when he was in almost constant 
pain from his back. 

As KENNEDY posed for pictures on the 
Capitol steps, a crowd of textile workers 
from the South appeared and greeted him 
enthusiastically. 

When he entered his office, the secretaries 
there arose and applauded him warmly. 
Reaching his desk, he found a big basket 
of fruit from Vice President RICHARD M. 
Nrxon, the Republican President of the 
Senate. 

A few feet from the basket on the desk, 
and unnoticed by the swarm of newsmen, 
Was a tropical shell on which KENNEDY, as 
a naval officer, had carved the position of 
his men and himself after their small craft 
nad been overrun by a Japanese destroyer. 
This shell, which he had cast upon the Pa- 
cific waters, was mute testimony to the pain 
he has undergone for nearly a year. 


ANSWERS QUERIES WITH CANDOR 


No sooner was he seated at his desk, than 
newsmen began shooting a series of ques- 
tions at him which dealt with the national 
and international scenes. He answered all 
of them with candor and ease. 

He explained that he will resume work 
immediately on the committees of which 
he is a member. One of them, dealing with 
the reorganization of the Government, is 
under his chairmanship. The other com- 
mittees are now concerned with minimum 
wage and education bills. 

Senator Levererr SALTONSTALL, Republican, 
of Massachusetts, telephoned Kennepy dur- 
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ing the afternoon, “Welcome back,” SALTON- 
STALL said. “I’m glad to be back, KENNEDY 
replied. “I'll see you on the floor.“ 

KENNEDY told reporters he will be in Massa- 
chusetts for a period of several days the first 
of next month. His schedule calls for him 
to speak at the Assumption College, in 
Worcester, on June 3. His Massachusetts 
visit will conclude with his attendance at 
the 15th reunion of his class at Harvard on 
June 16, 


[From the New York Times] 


SENATOR KENNEDY RECOVERS AND RETURNS TO 
THE JoB 

WASHINGTON, May 23.—Senator JoHN F. 
KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, re- 
turned to duty today from a 7-month ab- 
sence made necessary by major operations, 
The surgery was required by wounds he suf- 
fered during World War II as commanding 
officer of a motor torpedo boat. At a press 
conference, Senator KENNEDY, who looked 
brown and strong, remarked that he had 
thrown away his crutches only a few days 
ago and found walking still a bit tiring. He 
said he had tried to keep his hand in during 
his convalescence at Palm Beach, Fla., by 
reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD every day. 
“An inspiring experience,” he quipped. 
Asked about the political situation and spe- 
cifically whether President Eisenhower’s 
popularity remained high, Mr. KENNEDY 
smiled and said: “It seems to be holding up 
pretty well—in Palm Beach, anyhow.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


FEDERAL-AID ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1048) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1911 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVxZz I, which will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
after line 10, it is proposed to strike out 
the following: 

Sec. 17. Any State desiring to accept the 
benefits of section 2 of this act shall submit, 
through its State agency, a State plan for 
carrying out the purposes of this act. Such 
State plan shall provide that all laborers 


and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on construction work per- 
formed on highway facilities projects in the 
National System of Interstate Highways ap- 
proved under the plan, shall be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on 
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similar construction in the locality as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Labor in ac- 
cordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended (40 U. S. C. 276a-276a-5), and that 
every such employee shall receive compensa- 
tion at a rate not less than 114 times his basic 
rate of pay for all hours worked in any work- 
week in excess of 8 hours in any workday or 
40 hours in the workweek, as the case may be. 
The Secretary of Labor shall have, with re- 
spect to the labor standards specified above, 
the authority and functions set forth in 
Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 
3176; 64 Stat. 1267), section 2 of the act of 
June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U. S. C. 
276a), section 625, Public Law 725, 79th, 
second session, and section 205, Public Law 
815, 81st, second session. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 


stand the unanimous consent agreement, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez], who has offered 
the amendment, will control 1 hour, or 
one-half the time, on the amendment; 
and the distinguished minority leader, 
unless he favors the amendment, will 
control the remainder of the time. In 
view of the fact that I favor the amend- 
ment, is my understanding correct that 
the distinguished minority leader will 
control the time in opposition to the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time in opposition to the amendment 
will, under the circumstances, be con- 
trolled by the minority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works, after 
long consideration, inserted in the bill, 
beginning on page 20, line 11, and ex- 
tending through line 9 on page 21, what 
is known as section 17. That section 
would have included in the bill the so- 
called Davis-Bacon Act provisions, which 
are now applicable in the construction of 
hospitals and airports. 

A few years ago the so-called Davis- 
Bacon provisions were made applicable 
to a large amount of governmental con- 
struction. I still favor those provisions, 
and I think the committee took the right 
stand when it included them in the bill. 
They would be applicable only to the 
interstate system. But, Mr. President, 
notwithstanding the fact that I think the 
Davis-Bacon Act provisions are fair and 
are in keeping with the protection of the 
rights of those who toil, I am not fooling 
myself. I know that, in many instances, 
legislation is a matter of compromise, 
At this very moment the American peo- 
ple are road conscious. They want to 
have roads constructed. We must have 
a road bill. So in order to satisfy some 
of the opposition to section 17, I offered 
the amendment which I am now discuss- 
ing. It was not a question of my feel- 
ing that section 17 was not good; it was 
a question of trying to get together with 
other Members of the Senate in order to 
pass a road bill for the American people. 

Yesterday the Senate kicked American 
labor, or at least the postal workers, on 
their proverbial trousers. It was not 
done with my vote; but the Senate took 
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that action. I feel that it was unfair. 
In my opinion, the provisions of section 
17 are good. 

My good friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], has submitted an amendment 
which would substitute the purported 
administration bill for the committee 
bill. I know the provisions of the ad- 
ministration bill contain much gain for 
those in the road construction industry. 
Section 17 would protect labor and all 
who toil, but I know there is plenty of 
gain in the proposed administration bill 
for those who would invest in the pro- 
gram as it is outlined in that bill, to such 
an extent that the investors would make 
$11 billion out of a $21 billion investment. 
I hope that the investors will be as toler- 
ant of the rights of labor as they are 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I wonder if the Senator from 
New Mexico will yield on the time of the 


8 
I shall be delighted to 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. How 
much will the investor get by reason of 
deficit financing, as is provided in the 
committee bill, which is also known as 
the Gore bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I could not give the 
Senator from Pennsylvania exact fig- 
ures, but I know a profit of $11 billion 
on a $21 billion investment certainly is 
not in keeping with the conscience of 
the American people. Deep in my heart 
I feel that way because I have seen 
statements published in investment jour- 
nals to the effect that the so-called ad- 
ministration bill would be good for the 
investors. What is sought to be done by 
the committee bill is to build roads, and 
not make road Luilding an investment 
proposition. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield again, under the same con- 
ditions? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Is 
there any provision in the Gore bill to 
terminate the deficit financing? For ex- 
ample, there will be deficit financing of 
this program to the extent of $7 billion. 
There will be interest on that amount. 
Is there any plan to liquidate that 
deficit? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I shall let the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee, who 
has handled the bill on the floor, answer 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. GORE. There are some similar- 
ities in the two bills before the Senate, 
as well as differences. One similarity 
is that neither bill provides any source 
of revenue, Another is that neither bill 
contains any element of self-liquidation. 
There is more deficit financing in the 
administration bill than there is in the 
committee bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further, 
under the same conditions? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. In the 
administration bill, provision is made for 
revenue—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair wishes to state that according to 
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the unanimous-consent agreement, un- 
der which the Senate is now proceeding, 
the time would have to be charged to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. What 
I asked, Mr. President, was that the time 
for my remarks be charged to our side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
senior Senator from California has con- 
trol of the time in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 5 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania wish to cate- 
chize me on this point? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Possi- 
bly it would expedite the debate on the 
amendment if this question were dis- 
cussed later on the time of the oppo- 
sition. I am very sorry more Senators 
are not on the floor now. This is one 
of the most important matters which 
has confronted the United States for 
many years. Two plans are before the 
Senate. I should like the people of Amer- 
ica, and especially the Members of the 
Senate, to understand them. But I do 
not believe it will avail us anything to 
discuss the question now, because so few 
Senators are present. Later in the day 
more Members may be in the Chamber. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Ishould like to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania if it is not 
a fact that under the provisions of the 
so-called administration bill the bulk of 
the money will go to the interstate sys- 
tem. Is not that correct? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
same amount of money as the 1954 act 
provides would be used for the primary, 
secondary, and urban systems. Then 
the money above that amount, which is 
about $622,500,000, would be applied to 
the interstate system. The substitute 
would not raise taxes; it would simply 
allocate the taxes for the purpose of 
liquidating the bonds, as provided in the 
administration bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has not answered the ques- 
tion, or at least I did not understand that 
he answered it. The question is, Is it not 
true that under the so-called adminis- 
tration bill the bulk of the money pro- 
vided for would go to the interstate sys- 
tem? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. That 
is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator another question. Is it not also 
true that so far as primary, secondary, 
and farm-to-market roads are con- 
cerned, the substitute would freeze the 
present funds for 30 years? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in reply to the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico, who has given 
so much thought and attention to roads 
and other public works projects, I may 
say that the money the States now use 
on the interstate system would be re- 
leased, and they could then apply it to 
the primary, secondary, and urban sys- 
tems of the various States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; but so far as the 
Federal Government is concerned, so 
far as the bill which the Senator wants 
substituted for the Gore bill is concerned, 
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are not the present amounts frozen for a 
period of 30 years? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. But, 
Mr. President, a sufficient amount of 
money would be available to the States, 
I think as much as the great majority 
of the States would be able to match. 
The fact of the matter is that in Penn- 
sylvania, as is the case in certain other 
States, we have a remarkably good road 
system. There is now before the Penn- 
sylvania State Legislature a bill to in- 
crease the gasoline tax 1 cent, in order 
that the State may match the funds 
from the Federal Government. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will go the Senator 
one better. The State of New Mexico 
has authorized the issuance of bonds in 
order to meet the requirements, so long as 
provisions are made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do its share in constructing 
farm-to-market roads. 

Mr. AIKEN and Mr. BUSH addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I do not have the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, will some- 
one yield so that I may ask a question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 
I shall make my question brief. Is there 
anything at all in the Martin substitute 
which would prevent any future Con- 
gress from making any appropriation 
it may see fit to make for primary, 
secondary, and farm-to-market roads? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
President, I hope in a succeeding Con- 
gress, in line with orderly legislative 
procedure, the House Ways and Means 
Committee will recommend and the 
House will pass a bill providing by way 
of taxes, so that we may even accelerate 
the road program we are now contem- 
plating. For example, provision might 
be made for tolls on bridges and tunnels 
in the interstate system. Probably a 
tax could be imposed on rubber, Per- 
haps a license fee should be imposed on 
trucks and buses which may use the 
interstate system. 

Mr. AIKEN, There is no reason why 
receipts from any particular source 
should be earmarked, is there? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Any 
amount of money which may be desired 
may be taken out of the general fund, 
if the Congress so votes and the Presi- 


dent approves. 

Mr. AIKEN. If I know the disposi- 
tion of the Congress, it will respond to 
whatever the public demands in that 
respect prove to be, and it will provide 
such funds as can properly be used for 
the primary, secondary, urban, and 
rural highways. By adding the Presi- 
dent’s interstate system, which will be 
of tremendous value to all the States of 
the Union, we would not in any way be 
undertaking to decrease the construction 
of better primary, secondary, urban, and 
rural roads. 
er BUSH. And there would be no 

t. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I 
should like to refer to section 105 which 
deals with this very question. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, to which 
bill is the Senator referring? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am referring to the 
administration bill, on page 8, line 19, 
section 105. Mr. President, I should like 
to have the attention of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
attention of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is requested. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I am a soldier, and I am used 
to being subjected to discipline. When 
the leaders come to talk to me, I feel 
that I owe a courtesy to them to attend 
to what they are saying, because our two 
leaders have done such a magnificent 
job during this Congress, and I want to 
help in any way I can. I apologize to 
the Senator from New Mexico and to 
my colleagues for engaging in conver- 
sation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is nothing to 
apologize for, I appreciate the fine 
work of the majority leader and also of 
the minority leader. There is nothing 
to apologize for. 

On page 8, in subsection (b), appears 
the language about which I was interro- 
gating the Senator. I read, beginning 
on line 19: 

There are hereby appropriated and there 
shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the Corporation for the fiscal year 
1957, and for each fiscal year thereafter in 
which there are outstanding unmatured ob- 
ligations of the Corporation, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, amounts equal to the revenue in 
excess of $622,500,000 collected during each 
fiscal year. 


That is the language, along with the 
rest of the section, which would freeze 
the $622,500,000 for 30 years. Am I not 
correct? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there will be provided the 
amount required, but, as I stated in 
answer to the question of the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont, that 
does not prevent the Congress from pro- 
viding for additional revenues by way 
of taxation, or even taking revenues out 
of the general fund. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. But I 
have seen legislation enacted over and 
over again, and I know what happens 
once the nose gets under the tent, not- 
withstanding the right of future Con- 
gresses to appropriate otherwise. 

Mr. President, we got off the subject 
mitter. Iagain wish to emphasize that I 
think section 17 belongs in the bill. I 
tuink section 17 is fair. I think it is in 
keeping with the American tradition. 
But I know that in many instances leg- 
islation is a matter of compromise, and 
I wish to have a road bill passed at this 
section. In the interest of harmony, in 
the interest of supplying plenty of work 
for American labor as a result of the 
construction of roads which would be 
constructed if Senate 1048 should be 
passed, I have decided to offer the 
amendment. I have done so in the 
interest of the harmony which is so 
much required, and in the interest of 
comradeship and compromise on a mat- 
ter as to which Members of the Senate 
may disagree. 
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Mr. President, that is all I have to 
say on the amendment. I hope the 
Senate will take favorable action on it 
promptly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield one 
minute to me, so that I may address an 
inquiry to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez]? I was called out of 
the Chamber. I wish to address a ques- 
tion to the Senator from New Mexico, 
for I desire to be a sponsor of the amend- 
ment he has submitted, if the amendment 
is what I think it is. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then I yield an 
additional minute for that purpose, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from California. 

Let me ask the Senator from New 
Mexico whether I correctly understand 
that the amendment he has just sub- 
mitted would strike out entirely from 
the bill the section which he and I have 
discussed, namely, the section which 
would impose the provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act and would provide for con- 
trol by the Secretary of Labor, in the 
case of wages, standards of work, and so 
forth. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Thatiscorrect. How- 
ever, I say that in offering the amend- 
ment, I do so contrary to my conscience. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The amendment the 
Senator from New Mexico has submitted 
would strike out entirely that provision 
of the bill, would it? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. I 
know the amendment is agreeable to the 
Senator from Florida. I hope the re- 
marks I made regarding the reason for 
submitting the amendment will also meet 
with the approval of the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, let me 
ask the consent of the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico to be a joint 
js ato of the amendment, along with 

im. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I shall be glad to have 
that done, provided the Senator from 
Florida agrees that American labor 
should be protected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I will 
not accept any conditions. I did not 
have an opportunity to hear what the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
said. I am strongly of the opinion that 
the control should be left in the hands 
of the States, as it has been heretofore. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I withdraw 
my request; and I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan IMr. 
McNamara]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
junior Senator from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, to- 
day we are considering a multi-billion- 
dollar road bill. There has been some 
discussion with regard to labor and as 
to whether the bill is fair to labor, As 
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I understand, the common construction 
of the term “labor,” as generally used 
in parliamentary bodies, is organized 
labor. 

Mr. President, organized labor does 
not need to have the Bacon-Davis Act 
written into this road bill. Some 30 
years ago the construction industry 
established rather generally the 8-hour 
day in that industry. So this particular 
provision means nothing to organized 
labor, as such, for the 8-hour day is well 
established. 

Therefore, Mr. President, who will be 
affected by the amendment? Let me 
say at the outset that in the modern 
construction of roads, comparatively 
small amounts of labor are used. There 
has been technological development in 
the construction industry, particularly 
in the construction of roads, just as 
has occurred in all other American 
industries. 

So the proponents of the amendment 
are saying that the 8-hour day shall not 
apply, even though a comparatively small 
amount of labor is involved in this tre- 
mendous, multi-billion-dollar road pro- 
gram. Mr. President, I say that is most 
unfair. For a Senator to state in this 
Chamber that he is entirely in favor 
of having the bill include a provision 
that the Bacon-Davis Act shall apply, 
and then for such a Senator to submit 
an amendment to make the application 
void, is a kind of double talk that I do 
not understand. 

Mr. President, the workers in the 
urban areas are not the ones who will 
need the protection of the Bacon-Davis 
Act. The ones who will need the pro- 
tection of that act are the workers in 
the rural areas, namely, those who will 
be employed as truck drivers or who will 
be employed to work in gravel pits—in 
short, workers who will be employed by 
subcontractors throughout the Nation. 
They are the ones who will be taken ad- 
vantage of unfairly if Congress elim- 
inates the provision for the 8-hour day. 

I wonder how many Senators have 
ever worked handling cement or sand or 
gravel for an 8-hour stretch. Eight 
hours a day is enough for one who is 
engaged in such laborious, back- 
breaking work. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me for a 
moment 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Michigan that I have 
mixed concrete by hand—not for 8 hours 
a day, but for 12 hours a day. I know 
what that means. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I do 
not know how that is pertinent to the 
question. I doubt that many Senators 
have worked for 8 hours a day handling 
cement, sand, or gravel. I would not 
brag about it if I had to work 12 hours a 
day, in the hot sun of summer or in the 
cold of winter, to make a living on a road 
job. Mr. President, 8 hours a day is 
enough for any man to put in. 

The pending amendment is a back- 
ward step, Mr. President. To fail to rec- 
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ognize the 8-hour day in perhaps the 
largest construction job upon which our 
country has ever entered would be a 
backward step; it would make us go back 
at least 30 years. I am definitely op- 
posed to the amendment. 

I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment. At the proper time I shall 
take whatever steps I can to have a yea- 
and-nay vote taken on the question of 
agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. President, before I yield the floor, 
I desire to thank the distinguished senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], the minority leader, for yielding 
to me sufficient time in which to make 
these few remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
there may be a quorum call, but without 
charging the time required therefor to 
the time available to either side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from California? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I now yield 15 
minutes to the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
junior Senator from Oregon is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks which 
have been made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara] on the Davis-Bacon provision 
of the bill. 

In the Subcommittee on Roads, I was 
the sponsor of the proposal to include in 
the bill the provision incorporating in it 
the provisions of the Bacon-Davis Act. 
It was upon my original suggestion that 
a majority of the subcommittee and, 
later, a majority of the full committee 
voted to include in the bill this humani- 
tarian provision. 

I regret that the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, for whom I have 
great respect and admiration, has seen 
fit to submit an amendment which would 
strike out of the bill the Bacon-Davis 
Act provision—a provision which has 
been included to protect the working 
standards and working conditions of the 
men who will build our interstate high- 
way system. 

Mr. President, I realize that practical 
politics dictates that this provision of 
the bill be removed from it. It has been 

_said here on the floor that this par- 
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ticular highway bill cannot be passed by 
Congress if there is retained in the bill 
the provision which now applies to the 
construction of airports with Federal 
aid, the construction of hospitals with 
Federal aid, and the construction of 
schools with Federal aid, namely, the 
provision which protects the working 
standards of the men who build them. 

Mr. President, I am not a practical 
politician. If I were, I doubt that I would 
be a Democrat in a State which only 
once before in its history has popularly 
elected, at the polls, a Democrat to the 
Senate of the United States. I am the 
first Democrat to be elected to the United 
States Senate from the State of Ore- 
gon in 40 years, and only the second 
Democrat to be elected at the polls in 
Oregon. So if I were a practical poli- 
tician, I probably would not be a Demo- 
crat in a State with that political his- 
tory. 

But, Mr. President, I believe that the 
American people are idealistic in their 
approach to the problems of government. 
I believe that if the Democratic Party 
has anything to offer the American peo- 
ple, it is an idealistic approach. I be- 
lieve that when the Democratic Party 
says to its members that we must strike 
from this vast highway bill a provision 
put in to protect the workers who will 
build the interstate highway system, the 
Democratic Party is not being true to 
the traditions on which it was founded, 
and the program on which it has won 
the allegiance of the majority of the 
American people through most of the 
elections which have occurred in the 
past quarter century. 

This provision is not a revolutionary 
thing. This is nothing unique. The 
Davis-Bacon Act has applied to much 
Federal construction. It was written 
into the law many years ago—lI believe 
under the administration of President 
Hoover. The Davis-Bacon Act merely 
says that where Federal aid is provided 
in the form of funds there must be obe- 
dience to a certain standard to protect 
the working conditions of the men who 
are paid with Federal funds. I believe 
that is the sort of issue which the Amer- 
ican people identify with the vast ma- 
jority of the Democratic Party. 

I-repeat that I do not believe the 
Democratic Party is being true to its 
traditions, to its programs, and to its 
promises when it deliberately removes 
this humanitarian section from the bill 
in order to pass the bill through the 
Senate, in the name of practical poli- 
tics. That is why I agree with what was 
said in defense of this provision by my 
distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. 

SCOPE OF THE EFFECT OF S. 1048 ON EMPLOY- 
MENT IN ROAD CONSTRUCTION 

S. 1048 would pour $7,750,000,000 in 
Federal funds into the interstate sys- 
tem over the 5 years 1957-1961, on a 
90-10 percent Federal-State basis. This 
is in addition to.an expanded program 
for the other subsidiary highway systems, 
totaling $4,500,000,000, to which the 
Davis-Bacon provisions are not to be ex- 
tended. This great Federal program will 
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give an immense impetus to road con- 
struction all over the Nation. 

In 1954, about $312 billion was spent on 
all roads in the United States, and, ac- 
cording to the Department of Labor, 
average monthly employment on all 
road work, Federal, State and local, was 
231,600 men. 

By the time the proposed highway 
construction program goes into full 
swing, 1958, it may be estimated that 
about $6 billion will be spent on road 
construction, with average employment 
rising to about 400,000 men. On this 
basis, it may be estimated that from 
100,000 to 150,000 men will be employed 
on the interstate highways, to which 
section 17 is applicable. 

A REAL NEED FOR REQUIRING PREVAILING LABOR 
STANDARDS 

Some highway construction contrac- 
tors operate under union contracts and 
maintain fair standards of wage scales 
for the various skills needed in con- 
struction, as well as of overtime for work 
beyond 8 hours a day, 40 hours a week, 
and on weekends. In addition, their 
union contracts may cover employer 
contributions towards certain fringe 
benefits. 

Other contractors often do not main- 
tain such high labor standards, 

In the absence of any laws setting.fair 
labor standards for public construction 
work, contractors with the lowest labor 
standards could necessarily underbid 
high labor standard contractors for con- 
struction contracts. 

In other words, federally financed 
projects would be forced to discriminate 
against contractors who, under labor 
agreements or otherwise, maintain high 
labor standards, and to give contracts 
instead to the contractor who can re- 
cruit the cheapest labor—perhaps from 
distant areas—to underbid the high- 
standard humanitarian contractor. 
MINIMUM WAGE STANDARD NO PROTECTION OF 

VALUE 

A proposed alternative administered 
by the Secretary of Commerce, under 
which State highway departments pre- 
determine minimum wages for construc- 
tion contracts, offers no protection to the 
contractor paying prevailing wages and 
overtime. Obviously minimum wages 
are the lowest for which labor may be 
had, without regard to standards which 
may have been established as prevailing 
by legitimate local contractors, 

While the minimum rates predeter- 
mined by the highway departments only 
set minimums for three categories— 
skilled, intermediate, and unskilled la- 
bor—‘‘prevailing rate of wages” means 
the rate paid to the majority of those 
employed in the corresponding classes of 
laborers or mechanics on projects that 
are similar to the contract work. 

These regulations break down the 
crafts much more specifically than inere- 
ly skilled, intermediate, and unskilled, 
They stem from the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Obviously, neither workers on con- 
struction projects nor high-standard 
contractors bidding on such projects can 
expect any real protection from high- 
way departments’ predetermination of 
minimum rates. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS RECOGNIZED PRINCI- 
PLE OF REQUIRING PREVAILING WAGES FOR 24 
YEARS 
The Davis-Bacon Act to require pay- 

ment of prevailing wages on direct, 100 

percent Federal contracts was enacted 

in 1931, under President Hoover. It was 
amended in 1935 to provide for predeter- 
mination by the Secretary of Labor, who 

thus has had that responsibility for 20 

years. 

The appropriateness of such require- 
ments of fair-labor standards on feder- 
ally financed construction has since been 
so widely recognized that Congress has 
included them in a number of grant-in- 
aid and even loan programs. All of these 
involve far smaller percentages of Fed- 
eral funds than the 90 percent Federal 
share in the interstate highways. 

Such examples include: 

The Federal Airport Act: The normal 
Federal contribution is 50 percent, with 
up to 62% percent in the western pub- 
lic land States. This act provides for 
predetermination of prevailing wages 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

The Hospital and Construction Act re- 
quires compliance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act. Federal share runs between one- 
third and two-thirds, usually near one- 
third. 

The School Survey and Construction 
Act also requires compliance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act. The Federal contri- 
bution here differs greatly from case to 
case, with the degree to which the school 
district is federally affected, but, of 
course, it usually runs far below 90 per- 
cent. 

Other examples of similar provisions 
are housing legislation, including the 
slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
gram of the Housing Act of 1954 and the 
FHA rental housing program, and the 
Lease-Purchase Act of 1954. 


PROVISION CAN BE PROPERLY ADMINISTERED WITH 
FAIRNESS 


The minority dissent from the report 
S. 1048 recognizes that “the Davis-Bacon 
Act is now applicable to highway work 
performed under direct Federal con- 
tract” on 100 percent federally paid 
projects, but it opposes the same prin- 
ciple on the 90 percent federally paid 
interstate highways. Yet if the public 
interest requires that highway construc- 
tion personnel be paid the prevailing 
wage when the Federal Government 
pays 100 percent of construction costs, 
why not when it pays 90 percent? Why 
should that 10 percent make such a eru- 
cial difference? Why resort to a quibble? 

Some of the objections to inclusion of 
the labor-standards provisions in S. 1048 
are directed against possible maladmin- 
istration by the Secretary of Labor. For 
example, opponents claim to fear that 
the Secretary may apply the high skill 
standards of the building industry in 
setting prevailing rates for highway 
construction. The Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Hotnanp] made much of the idea 
that highway construction is peculiarly 
unsuitable for fair-labor standards. Yet, 
as the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] cogently pointed out, highways 
are not so different from airports. And, 
according to the Clay report itself, about 
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one-third of the money spent on the 
interstate system is needed for structures 
such as tunnels, bridges, and viaducts, 
other than surfacing, structures which 
require the same kind and degree of skills 
as other vertical construction. 

Another objection by the minority is 
that inclusion of the Davis-Bacon pro- 
visions would require “checking of up- 
wards of 10 million payroll items for 
compliance with labor standards provi- 
sions.” 

I have been told that contractors 
must now send in their payrolls to show 
compliance with antikickback laws. 
The Davis-Bacon provisions would not 
in fact be enforced by the Secretary of 
Labor checking the payrolls for compli- 
ance. Violations would normally be re- 
ported and investigated on the com- 
plaints of workers, unions, or competing 
contractors. 

The best answer to arguments based 
on possible maladministration of the 
law is, of course, that this is possible 
with any law, and that it is a matter 
to be taken up with the national admin- 
istration. It does not contradict the 
principle of including fair labor stand- 
ards provisions in the Highway Act, un- 
less the opponents wish to repeal such 
provisions in the other laws set out 
above, and the Davis-Bacon Act itself. 
REPUBLICANS RECOGNIZE OVERTIME PRINCIPLE 

ON FEDERAL-AID CONSTRUCTION 

The provision of section 17 which re- 
quires time-and-a-half for work beyond 
8 hours a day and 40 hours a week is 
just as important as the provision for 
prevailing wage determination under 
the Davis-Bacon Act. Overtime is an 
important item in labor agreements, so 
that unionized contractors will still be 
at a considerable disadvantage if com- 
petitors can work their employees over- 
time without extra pay. 

The fairness of applying the 8-hour 
and 40-hour standard to federally paid 
construction has been recognized in S. 
1204, sponsored by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH], ranking Republi- 
can on the Labor Committee, and four 
other Republicans, namely, Senators 
IvEs, PURTELL, and BENDER, all on the 
Labor Committee, and Senator CASE of 
New Jersey. This bill is intended to 
carry out a recommendation in the Pres- 
ident’s state of the Union message by 
recodifying the 8-hour laws to make 
overtime rates mandatory on all con- 
tracts “financed in whole or in part by 
loans or grants from” or insured by the 
Federal Government. S. 1204 may in 
some particulars be inadequate, but the 
principle of fair labor standards on all 
Federal-aid projects is broader than the 
modest objective sought in section 17 
of S. 1048, which reaches only the In- 
terstate highways to be built with 90- 
percent Federal funds. As the sponsor 
of section 17, it is reasonable for me to 
ask if the advocates of S. 1204 will be 
consistent and support my fair labor 
standards proposal. 

In my opinion, this bill will not be the 
bill it ought to be unless it contains 
this provision to protect the working 
standards of the men who construct 
our interstate highway system. 
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I have been informed of two recent 
examples of out-of-State contractors 
underbidding local construction com- 
panies on the basis of substandard wages. 

On a job in Beaver County, Pa., near 
Pittsburgh, last December, a contractor 
allegedly brought in an entire crew from 
North Carolina to take over a highway 
job, paying them 60 or 70 cents below 
the prevailing wage. He was picketed 
by local highway construction workers, 
and an injunction suit against the latter 
is now in court, 

In another instance in recent months, 
a North Carolina contractor allegedly 
brought 500 men into New Hampshire, 
where they lived in tents along the high- 
way on which they were working. Pro- 
tests were finally successful in having 
these underpaid workers withdrawn from 
the job. 

Contractors who are themselves com- 
mitted to maintaining fair-labor stand- 
ards, including fair wages and overtime 
pay, are as interested as the labor unions 
of the Nation in the protection of sec- 
tion 17. I ask unanimous consent to 
include telegrams received from con- 
tractors and representatives of the con- 
struction industry in support of sec- 
tion 17. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1955. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building: 

The National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation strongly endorses section 17 of S. 1048 
(Gore highway bill) which would extend 
Davis-Bacon Act provisions to construction 
work subject to the bill. Enactment of this 
section would tend to equalize competition 
on this work and prevent uneconomic prac- 
tices. 

PAUL M. GEARY, 
Executive Vice President, 
National Electrical Contractors Association. 


— 
. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., May 24, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Constructors Labor Council of West Vir- 
ginia representing large segment of highway 
and heavy contractors in West Virginia ap- 
proves application of prevailing wage rates 
for Federal-aid road projects. 

NATHAN S. PorrENBARGER, 
Attorney for Constructors Labor Council. 


— 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 24, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We of the Allied Contractors Association 
of Cleveland, Ohio, urge passage of support 
and embrace of the Gore highway construc- 
tion bill. Therefore we urge you to do 
everything within your power to see that 
this bill is passed. 

Ray ScHLoss, 


President, 
The Allied Contractors Association. 


— 


ARCADIA, CALIF., May 23, 1955. 
Senator NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Reference S. 1048 urge you support inclu- 
sion of section 17, which I understand would 
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require application of Davis-Bacon Act to 
all contracts under this bill. 
THomas H. PAUL, 
Perer Kiewit Sons Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 24, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, ? 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We of the General Sewer and Water Con- 
tractors Association of Cleveland, Ohio, urge 
passage of support and embrace Senate bill 
1048. Therefore we urge you to do every- 
thing within your power to see that this bill 
becomes the law of the land. 

STEPHEN PARKER, 
Executive Secretary, General Sewer 
and Water Contractors Association. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
fore I conelude I should like to read a 
telegram I have received from the com- 
missioner of labor of the State repre- 
sented in part by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], who is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which considered the pending 
bill. The telegram reads as follows: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 24, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, Senate Offic 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The general assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee in 1953 enacted a law whereby the 
State department of labor would establish 
prevailing wage rates on all building and 
construction projects wherein any State 
funds were expended, This department has 
from experience found this act to be in 
the public’s interest and we sincerely hope 
that Senate bill 1048 as amended to in- 
clude thé Davis-Bacon provisions is en- 
acted into law. 

W. H. PARHAM, 
Commissioner of Labor. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER, Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. First, I wish to express 
my genuine appreciation for the fine 
cooperation and great contribution of 
the junior Senator from Oregon to the 
pending legislation. He was punctual 
and regular in his attendance. His in- 
tellect and energies were freely devoted 
to the deliberations of the subcommittee, 
and the entire committee benefited 
therefrom. 

Moreover, it is very pleasant to work 
with the distinguished junior Senator 
from Oregon. I find him not only able, 
but affable, and, in addition, courageous. 

Next, I wish to thank him for read- 
ing the telegram from the commissioner 
of labor of my State of Tennessee. Com- 
missioner Parham is a very fine man, 
and a close friend. It was my privilege 
and honor at one time to occupy the 
position which he now fills. 

I agree with the sentiment expressed 
in the telegram which the able Senator 
has just read. I expressed such senti- 
ments on the floor of the Senate day 
before yesterday. I also expressed the 
sentiment at that time, however, that I 
thought the most important question 
before the Senate was the passage of a 
vigorous highway- improvement pro- 
gram. That is the question now before 
the Senate, together with the consider- 
ation of the pending amendment. 
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I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon for yielding. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the able 
Senator from Tennessee for his observa- 
tions. I wish to say to the Senator from 
Tennessee that it has been a pleasure to 
work under his leadership, and that my 
admiration for the Senator from Ten- 
nessee long preceded my coming to this 
body. 

Before I conclude, I wish to make sev- 
eral observations. In opposition to the 
Davis-Bacon provisions, a great deal was 
said on the floor of the Senate the other 
day about States’ rights. I, too, favor 
States’ rights. I served in the legisla- 
ture of my State for a period of 7 or 8 
years, and I appreciate the importance 
of State governments and of State sov- 
ereignty. 

However, under the terms of the pend- 
ing bill, the States will not pay for the 
interstate roads. Ninety percent of the 
funds will come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If those who are so concerned 
about States’ rights were to suggest that 
the States pay 90 percent of the money, 
or even 50, 60, or 70 percent of the 
money, I could well understand their ab- 
horrence of any provision in the Federal 
law which would prescribe certain fair 
labor standards for the men who will 
build the highways. However, under the 
terms of the bill we are considering, 
90 percent of the money to build the 
interstate highway system will come 
from the Federal Treasury. The Davis- 
Bacon provision merely provides for the 
protection of labor standards with re- 
spect to the men who build the inter- 
state roads. 

It seems to me the amendment is fair 
when we consider that similar provisions 
apply to Federal construction on which 
the contribution of the United States 
Treasury is only one-third or perhaps 
one-half of the total amount. 

Something has been said about the 
American people being road conscious. 
They are road conscious. The American 
people are also conscious of the need to 
maintain decent wages and equitable 
hours and fair conditions under which 
men work. 

It has also been said that the Davis- 
Bacon fair labor provisions could not 
apply to highways because highways are 
in rural areas. I do not believe that 
makes very good sense. Airports are in 
rural areas. Some of the hospitals built 
with Federal aid are in extremely small 
towns and in relatively remote areas. 
There has been no difficulty in applying 
fair labor provisions to airports, hospi- 
tals, and schools. Schools are also in 
rural areas. 

I believe the Senate should retain the 
Davis-Bacon fair labor standards provi- 
sions in the highway bill. I believe it 
will not be nearly so good a bill or nearly 
so fair a bill or nearly so advantageous 
a bill to the Nation if it is enacted with- 
out provisions to protect the hours and 
pay and working conditions of the men 
who in all kinds of weather will con- 
struct the interstate highway system. 

I thank the distinguished minority 
leader for yielding this time to me. 
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SECOND URGENT DEFICIENCY 
APPROPRIATION ACT, 1955 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business, S. 1048, the Federal 
Highway Act of 1955, be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 375, 
House Joint Resolution 310. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will state the joint resolution 
by title for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 310) making additional ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen], is on the floor; the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces], the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, is aware of this request, and 
has approved it; and the minority leader 
also has approved it. There is no oppo- 
sition to the measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in brief 
explanation of the joint resolution, I 
should like to say that, as passed by the 
House and approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the joint res- 
olution provides $263,475 to carry on the 
work of the Hoover Commission on Gov- 
ernment Reorganization until June 30, 
and then for 90 days thereafter until its 
final liquidation. 

The appropriation of $25 million for 
the Veterans’ Administration, which is a 
reduction of $3 million under the budget 
estimate, is necessary because of the in- 
creased number of claims which have 
been presented. The committee decided 
not to restore the budget estimate, but 
to conform to the action taken by the 
House. The total amount available to the 
Veterans’ Administration is $600 million. 
Because the amount provided in the joint 
resolution is such a small percentage of 
the total sum, we felt the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration could get along with $25 
million. 

I offer an amendment on page 2, line 
7, after the word “Law”, to insert “41”, 
so as to make line 7 read: “by Public 
Law 41, 84th Congress,“. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


FEDERAL AID ROAD CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1048) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1911 (39 Stat. 355), as 
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amended and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. COTTON]. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the re- 
marks which have been made on the 
floor of the Senate this morning with 
reference to the amendment proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] to strike out of the 
bill the provisions relating to the appli- 
cation of the Davis-Bacon law might in- 
dicate, or cause readers of the RECORD 
and those who follow the debate to get 
the impression, that a deep and far- 
reaching and important principle is in- 
volved which has significance in the 
matter of labor relations. 

In order that the record may be kept 
straight, I wish to take this brief time to 
call to the attention of the Senate cer- 
tain facts which were discussed quite 
fully in the Committee on Public Works 
when the bill was being considered by 
that committee. 

In the first place, the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico is a necessary amend- 
ment, not merely to propitiate someone, 
not merely to still some opposition to 
the bill which might otherwise prevent 
its being passed—although I appreciate 
the fact that it might have that effect— 
but because it clears away the under- 
brush and is necessary for practical 
reasons. 

If in passing a Federal highway bill 
designed to build highways throughout 
the land, with emphasis on the inter- 
state system, we inject into the measure 
the Davis-Bacon amendment, under 
which the Secretary of Labor in Wash- 
ington will be called upon to establish 
certain standards of wages to be paid, 
we will create so much book work and 
so much confusion and so much red tape 
in the administration of the act that we 
will either increase the cost of the high- 
Ways or reduce the miles which can be 
built, without conferring any real bene- 
fit on American labor. 

I invite the attention of Members of 
oe Senate to the minority views on the 

It has been estimated that some 4,000 con- 
tracts would be involved annually under 
section 17. This would require the checking 
of upwards of 10 million payroll items for 
compliance with labor standards provisions. 
In addition, there would be involved inves- 
tigations and hearings on wages or other 
labor disputes growing out of the perform- 
5 of the contract, and surveys of wage 

evels. 


It should be borne in mind that the 
proponents of this part of the bill, the 
Davis-Bacon provision, themselves in 
committee voluntarily restricted its ap- 
plication to the interstate system and 
provided that it should not affect or ex- 
tend to the primary, secondary, urban, 
and rural highways. That fact in itself 
is significant. 

To establish a standard for all the 
highways throughout the country, in- 
cluding country roads, farm-to-market 
roads, roads being built by States and 
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by counties and by townships and by 
municipalities, and dirt roads, certainly 
would complicate the situation. As a 
matter of fact, the Davis-Bacon law was 
enacted some time in the early 1930's. 
At that time many States of the Union 
had not enacted suitable minimum-wage 
standards. Today most of the States 
are operating under such laws. 

The Federal minimum-wage law is 
under scrutiny at the present time with 
a view to revising and correcting it, 
Every factor is being considered very 
carefully. 

Therefore, when, without mature and 
lengthy deliberation, we inject into a 
sweeping highway bill, which reaches out 
into every State and into every town and 
into every county, a provision which 
places in the hands of the Secretary of 
Labor in Washington the power to deter- 
mine local wages—and he apparently 
has indicated that he could rule that the 
whole United States is a locality—we are 
thoughtlessly and needlessly placing in 
the hands of one official in the Federal 
Government the power to complicate the 
whole system. 

It has been suggested that the Davis- 
Bacon law applies to the building of 
hospitals, airports, and certain other 
projects. I submit, Mr. President, that 
that is a far different matter than its 
application, indiscriminately, to road 
construction because it would inevitably 
seep down from the interstate roads to 
the secondary, rural, and urban projects, 
and apply universally to projects all over 
the country—in metropolitan areas, in 
country areas, and in small communities, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield for a question? 

Mr. COTTON. I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact 
that in the light of the interpretation 
made by the office of the Secretary of 
Labor with reference to the Davis-Bacon 
Act, if there is only one city in the Sena- 
tor’s State which has a recognized stand- 
ard of labor, the Secretary of Labor 
could apply that standard to every rural 
community in the State? 

Mr. COTTON. That is exactly cor- 
rect; and I thank the Senator for his 
contribution, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I shall gladly yield if 
I may have a little more time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I yield 
a little more time to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the able Senator from New Hampshire 
is bringing out some matters which may 
well be considered. We have been 
building roads for a great many years, 
but we have not yet had this proposition 
presented in any specific proposal. 
Since its appearance in the bill I have 
been receiving various communications 
on the subject. Some of the communi- 
cations have brought out the point that 
where there is no predetermination of 
what the prevailing wage is, the con- 
tractor is placed in the position of hay- 
ing to play safe and make his bid on a 
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basis which takes into consideration the 
possibility of the highest rate paid in the 
State in which the project is to be con- 
structed, or in what might be determined 
as a locality. In that case the bid would 
be unnecessarily high, with a resultant 
increase in cost to both the State govern- 
ment and the Federal Government. 

I have thought that if the bill were 
to contain a provision of this sort, it 
should be accompanied by a clear re- 
quirement that a predetermined wage 
rate should be included in the adver- 
tised specifications, so that the con- 
tractor would know on what he was 
bidding. I thought the questions involved 
in a provision of this sort probably 
should be determined by an appropriate 
State agency rather than by a bureau 
in Washington. But, in any event, I 
think the subject is one which clearly 
should be thoroughly explored before it 
is tied into our permanent highway leg- 
islation. Therefore, in general, I am in 
accord with the ideas expressed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 
He emphasizes the main point I wish to 
stress, I am sure every Senator desires 
to do everything that is possible in guar- 
anteeing that the use of Federal funds 
shall be made with fairness to labor; 
but the rather haphazard inclusion of a 
provision of this kind in a great Federal 
highway bill can also create confusion, 
have very meager results, and have very 
little impact on the wages to be paid. 
It would delay the work. Undoubtedly, 
in its administration, before the contract 
was even entered into the wage scale of 
the contractor would have to be submit- 
ted to Washington, and it would have 
to be checked, presumably by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, or possibly, by the 
Labor Department. It would cause un- 
told delay in letting contracts, in acting 
on bids, in starting highway projects, 
and it might well increase the cost of 
highways. There have been estimates 
of increases in cost of from 10 to 20 or 
30 percent, 

Mr. President, this is not a labor bill; 
it is a highway bill. In due time we shall 
be carefully considering the question of 
increasing minimum wages throughout 
the country. I think almost all the 
States in the Union have been giving in- 
creasing attention to their minimum 
wage and fair labor standards laws. 
Therefore, the matter which I wish to 
have clearly appear in the Recorp is that 
when we vote on the amendment pro- 
posed by the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico we shall not be casting a 
vote for or against labor. We shall be 
merely passing on the practicality of 
having in this complicated and complex 
measure a provision which can result in 
a tremendous amount of bookkeeping, 
a great deal of confusion, and cause in- 
calculable added expense to a highway 
project. It is not likely to have much 
impact on the problem of wages to be 
paid. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I was 
asked to yield several minutes to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore]. He is not in the 
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Chamber at this time, so I should like to 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
one of those who sincerely believe in the 
recommendations of the Commission 
created by President Eisenhower and 
headed by General Clay which asked the 
Congress to recognize the urgent need of 
immediate and accelerated Federal as- 
sistance to the 40,000-mile interstate 
road system of America. By way of rec- 
ommendations for the supply of the nec- 
essary funds to accomplish that purpose, 
the Commission recommends that a 
Federal agency be created and that it be 
empowered to issue revenue bonds by 
which the moneys will be made availa- 
ble at once for the rapid construction by 
the Federal Government of a 40,000-mile 
interstate road system across the Nation. 
That is an American program for the 
American people and I support it en- 
thusiastically. 

I hope I may be given an opportunity 
later on to discuss that subject in more 
detail. 

We have before us, Mr. President, a 
motion to delete the following section 
from the pending bill: 

Sec. 17. Any State desiring to accept the 
benefits of section 2 of this act— 


I observe, parenthetically, that that 
pertains to the interstate system in the 
pending legislation— 
shall submit, through its State agency, a 
State plan for carrying out the purposes of 
this act. Such State plan shall provide that 
all laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on construction 
work performed on highway facilities proj- 
ects in the National System of Interstate 
Highways approved under the plan shall be 
paid wages at rates not less than those pre- 
vailing on similar construction in the local- 
ity as determined by the Secretary of Labor 
in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended (40 U. S. C. 276a-276a-5), and that 
every such employee shall receive compensa- 
tion at a rate not less than 144 times his basic 
rate of pay for all hours worked in any work- 
week in excess of 8 hours in any workday or 
40 hours in the workweek, as the case may be. 


And so forth. I oppose the amend- 
ment to delete these provisions from the 
committee bill. 

It has been suggested on the floor that 
the Democratic Party speaks for the 
working men and women of America, and 
that the Republican Party does not. I 
deny that. The pending motion has 
been made by Democrats in the Senate. 
If section 17 is deleted from the bill, it 
will be deleted because of votes in favor 
of the amendment on both the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican sides of the 
aisle. If section 17 remains in the bill, 
it will be because some of us on the Re- 
publican side will be joined by some on 
the Democratic side to constitute a ma- 
jority against a motion sponsored by 
Democrats. 

The question whether the Davis-Bacon 
Act shall apply to the interstate highway 
system, which I might add will be paid 
for almost entirely by Federal funds, has 
nothing to do with partisan politics; it 
has solely to do with whether the Senate 
desires to indicate, in the proposed high- 
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way legislation now before it, that the 
prevailing wages on similar construction 
in the particular locality, as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor, shall apply to 
those Americans who may earn their 
livelihood from a multi- billion-dol- 
lar Federal road-building undertaking 
which, to my mind, constitutes an ur- 
gent need for all the people of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I therefore suggest to 
my friends on both sides of the aisle that 
they now indicate to the American peo- 
ple that the prevailing wages in the ap- 
propriate locality will be the basis on 
which working people will be paid under 
this measure. That is the way it is 
in California; that is the way it ought to 
be throughout the country. 

I voted for this provision in commit- 
tee; I shall vote on the floor to retain it 
in the bill. I shall do so in no partisan 
sense, but as a United States Senator, an- 
swerable to my own conscience and to 
the people of California as to what I 
ought to vote for and what I ought to 
vote against. I find no sound argument 
against making the Davis-Bacon Act, 
which has been in existence for many 
years, apply to the proposed Federal 
highway legislation which is now being 
considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico to delete section 17 
of the bill, beginning on line 11, page 20, 
and extending through line 9, on page 21. 

This section refers to the application 
of the so-called Davis-Bacon Act to the 
construction of roads in the interstate 
system. Up to this date, the Davis-Ba- 
con Act has never applied to the con- 
struction of any roads, except those in 
the national forests; in fact, I think it 
has applied only to the construction of 
hospitals and airports on Federal-aided 
projects, 

Under the Davis-Bacon Act the pre- 
vailing wage rate is fixed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor for an arbitrarily deter- 
mined geographical area. The prevail- 
ing rate is almost invariably the highest 
rate in the geographical area. 

An instance of this was called to my 
attention when a hospital in the city of 
Winchester, Va., obtained a grant of 
funds. The Secretary of Labor fixed the 
wage rate for Winchester as that of the 
District of Columbia, which is 72 miles 
away. The labor conditions are entirely 
different. ‘The result was that while the 
hospital obtained a grant of $500,000 for 
its construction, much of that grant was 
wiped out—because all the construction 
work was required to be done under the 
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prevailing wage rate of the District of 
Columbia—by reason of compelling the 
payment of wages much higher than the 
prevailing rates of the locality. 

That is what will happen if section 17 
is permitted to remain in the Gore bill, 
because highway construction, as we all 
know, will be in operation all over the 
United States. While the provision 
technically applies only to contracts for 
the interstate system, it would be foolish 
to assume that the application of the 
prevailing wage rate as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor would not spread 
to virtually every highway program in 
the country—primary, secondary, urban, 
State, and county. 

Roadbuilders who contract for con- 
struction on the interstate system also 
contract for the construction of roads on 
other systems. It would be impossible 
for such contractors to pay one scale 
of wages on the interstate system and 
other scales of wages on the other roads. 

Under the Davis-Bacon Act, the Fed- 
eral Secretary of Labor arbitrarily de- 
fines geographical areas for prevailing 
wage rate purposes. The Boston wage 
rate may be prescribed for road con- 
struction in New Hampshire, just as the 
District of Columbia rate was applied to 
construction work on a hospital in Win- 
chester, Va., 72 miles from Washington. 
In all probability, if section 17 were re- 
tained in the bill, and the bill were 
passed, it would cause endless confusion 
and would increase the cost of highway 
construction conceivably to a point 
where Federal appropriations practically 
twice their current size would build no 
more highways than are being built to- 
day. 

I have been told that if this provision 
were applied to the building of roads, it 
would increase construction costs ap- 
proximately 20 percent. 

As I understand, the cost estimates in 
the Clay Committee report were not 
calculated on Davis-Bacon rates. 

Therefore, I hope the provision will be 
deleted from the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Davis-Bacon 
law has been in effect for a long time. 
I do not recall when it was enacted, but 
it has been in force for a good many 
years. The Senator from Virginia does 
not advocate, does he, that construction 
labor on the highways shall be paid less 
than the prevailing wages in the locality 
where the labor is employed? 

Mr. BYRD. Not in the locality where 
the labor is employed; but that is not the 
way the Davis-Bacon Act is administered, 
I just cited an instance. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Sen- 
ator has cited probably an extreme in- 
stance, because Virginia is close to the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BYRD. Winchester is 72 miles 
from the District of Columbia. It is not 
influenced by business conditions in the 
District. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The great State of 
Virginia, which is so ably represented, in 
part, by my friend who now has the floor, 
has many advantages by reason of its 
proximity to Washington which might 
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offset the disadvantages to which the 
Senator has referred. 

I do not know how far, by mileage, the 
Secretary of Labor would regard the area 
of a locality to be. It might depend on 
the circumstances. It might be more in 
one case than in another. But it seems 
to me, superficially thinking of the mat- 
ter, that it would be rather odd for the 
Senate to vote, in effect, that those who 
work on the highways shall receive less 
than the prevailing wage in the locality 
where they are employed. 

Mr. BYRD. I have no objection to 
paying the prevailing wage for that 
locality. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What practical ob- 
jection or disadvantage, then, would 
come from applying the provisions of 
the Davis-Bacon law? 

Mr. BYRD. It would come from the 
interpretation of the law by the Secre- 
tary of Labor and of the prevailing wage 
for the locality involved. He could in- 
terpret it any way he pleased. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would depend 
on the definition of “locality.” How 
large a locality? 

Mr. BYRD. That question would be 
determined by the Secretary of Labor. 
He would have arbitrary power to decide. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No one could deter- 
mine the question except the Secretary 
of Labor. It could not be left to each 
separate State to determine what the 
prevailing wage would be, because it 
would be different in each State. 

Mr. BYRD. The Davis-Bacon Act ap- 
plies only to airports and hospitals 
which are constructed with Federal 
money. There are many other Federal 
activities, involving aid, affecting proj- 
ects all over the country to which the 
Davis-Bacon Act does not apply. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize the act does 
not apply universally to all projects in 
which the Federal Government has in- 
vested. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Oregon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
argument which has been made to- 
day against including the Davis-Bacon 
provisions in the Highway Act could 
have been made almost equally well 
against its long-standing inclusion in 
the acts providing for Federal aid for 
hospitals, schools, and airports. I have 
tried to find if there has been any gen- 
eral movement anywhere in the United 
States to repeal the fair-labor standard 
provisions as they apply to hospitals, 
schools, and airports, and I have found 
none. If it is so unsound to provide for 
the payment of the prevailing wage for 
labor employed in the construction of 
highways, why has there not been any 
agitation to rescind such provision as it 
applies to airports, schools, and hos- 
pitals? 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] made the point 
that the inclusion of the provision 
might increase the cost of building the 
roads. I say that has not been proved. 
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Conversely, I say that if we made it pos- 
sible for a worker to be paid $1 or $2 a 
day, we would cut down the cost of 
roads, or anything else, for that matter, 
in the construction of which the Fed- 
eral Government is involved, whether 
it be the building of aircraft carriers or 
schools. But is that what we want? 

It seems to me that the argument 
about roads being in rural areas, and 
therefore being different from any other 
type of construction, is not valid. To 
begin with, what is wrong with paying 
a decent wage in rural areas? The peo- 
ple in those areas have to eat. They 
have to educate their children and pay 
medical costs. They are human beings. 
They are no different from people in the 
cities. 

Furthermore, I say there are hos- 
pitals, schools, and airports in rural 
areas. I dare say that Oregon has as 
lonely and vast and rural an area as has 
any State represented by any Senator 
who has spoken against this amend- 
ment, and in Oregon there are airports, 
schools, and hospitals in some of the 
loneliest, most remote areas of the 
United States of America. 

I know of no agitation to rescind the 
fair-labor provisions as they apply to 
the laws providing for Federal aid for 
the construction of schools, hospitals, 
and airports. Therefore, I think there 
is every good reason why the fair-labor 
standard provision, which gives assur- 
ance that the men who build the inter- 
state roads shall be paid the prevailing 
wages, should remain in the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include with my remarks a tele- 
gram from Joseph V. Moreschi, inter- 
national president of the A. F. of L. Hod 
Carriers and Building and Common 
Laborers Union of America, which I 
have just received on the floor of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1955. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: On behalf of the approxi- 
mately 500,000 members of this union who 
are employed primarily in the construction 
industry, I wish to extend their sincere 
thanks and appreciation for your support in 
having the Federal-aid highway bill S. 1048, 
as reported out, include the prevailing wage 
and hours provision. Your interest on their 
behalf has been transmitted by letter to the 
entire membership of our union in your 
State. Your continued support for these 
vital, human, decent provisions is earnestly 
solicited on behalf of the fair contractors, 
our membership, and their dependents in 
your State. The attempt to have the bill 
amended on the floor to let the State engi- 
neer determine a minimum wage would if 
passed create chaos in this national indus- 
try. This is exactly what our membership 
opposes, because experience has shown that 
it proves worthless. 

We request simply in accordance with 
time-tested principles where Federal money 
is involved that the Federal Government it- 
self determine the prevailing local rate. 
There is no better avenue for determining 
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prevailing wages than the Department of 
Labor where the machinery is already avail- 
able. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jos. V. Morescut, 
General President, International 
Hod Carriers and Building and 
Common Laborers Union of 
America (AFL), 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum, 
5 ati the time being charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sentrequest? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott George likin 
Anderson Goldwater Monroney 
Barkley Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Neely 
Bender Hennings Neu 
Bennett Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bible Hill Pastore 
Bricker Holland Payne 
Bridges Hruska Potter 
Bush Humphrey Purtell 
Butler Jackson Robertson 
yrd Jenner Russell 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dax. Kefauver Scott 
Chavez Kennedy Smathers 
Ciements Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cotton Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Knowland Sparkman 
Daniel Kuchel 
Dirksen Langer Symington 
Douglas Thurmond 
Duff Long Thye 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Malone Welker 
Ellender Mansfield Williams 
Ervin Martin,Iowa Young 
Flanders rtin, Pa. 
Frear McClellan 


Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is absent by leave of the Senate to 
attend the International Labor Organi- 
zation meeting in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr, WILEY] is necessarily 
absent, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present, 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND.. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, all I 
wish to say in opposition to the amend- 
ment is that I believe the Davis-Bacon 
Act as it has applied to other Federal 
projects has been what we call a leader 
in setting fair wage rates in this country. 
The Davis-Bacon Act has been a great 
stimulus to industry generally. It has 
served as a bellwether. It has been ef- 
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fective in assuring more decent stand- 
ards of living to American workers in 
leading American industries. 

The workers who benefit under the 
Davis-Bacon Act set a standard for 
workers generally. 

I believe it would be an unfortunate 
step of retrogression to adopt the 
amendment. I believe it would be a 
great injustice to the construction 
workers of the United States. In State 
after State the principle of the Davis- 
Bacon Act has been applied to Federal 
projects generally. Here we expect the 
Federal Government to appropriate 90 
percent of the cost of a project in respect 
to Federal participation. Icannot imag- 
ine the Senate moving back 20 years in 
labor progress. That is what we would 
do if we adopted the amendment. It 
would endanger for some time the Fed- 
eral roadbuilding program, because 
there would be lost the support of the 
workers of the country for an act 
which, if adopted with the Davis-Bacon 
provision included in it, would mark a 
long step forward in providing a sound 
highway program. 

I know pretty well how deeply con- 
cerned American labor is over this very 
important amendment. I do not believe 
we should slap labor in the face by the 
adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
either side yield some time to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I merely wish to 
ask for the yeas and nays on the pend- 
ing question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the 
request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All 
time is controlled, and the Senator’s sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum is out 
of order, unless time is yielded to him 
for that purpose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on that question I ask for the yeas 
and nays, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the time consumed by the vote be 
charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been requested. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s withdrawal comes too late. 
The question is, Shall the judgment of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? [Putting the question.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have not been ordered. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the motion 
now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion is the motion of the Senator 
from Illinois appealing from the ruling 
of the Chair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to withdraw that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Illinois? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, what 
is now the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on that question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
the request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back the remainder 
of the time, if the Senator—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I be yielded one-half minute? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield half a min- 
ute to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to take the time of the Sen- 
ate. I wish to be associated with the 
remarks of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] in this matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to have a few minutes to dis- 
cuss the amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield the Senator 
from Florida 3 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. I wish to say, first, 
that I am grateful to the Senator from 
New Mexico for permitting my name to 
be added to his amendment as a cospon- 
sor of it, without any condition. Sen- 
ators who were on the floor some time 
ago will recall that in colloquy it ap- 
peared that conditions were being im- 
posed to which I could not agree. 

I am strongly in favor of the amend- 
ment, but not necessarily for the same 
reasons which have been advanced by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. I had prepared and there is 
printed and lying on the table an amend- 
ment similar to that offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. In my opinion 
it is a good, sound policy and one that 
ought to be continued, to leave the mat- 
ter of control of employment in road 
construction in the hands of the States 
and not to have federalized power reach- 
ing down from Washington to determine 
what shall be the rate of pay or what 
shall be the hours of labor, particularly 
in an industry of this kind, which is not 
susceptible to regimentation like many 
other industries from the standpoint of 
fixing wages and hours of labor. 

Every Senator knows that to be the 
case. I have not had from anyone in 
labor who works on road construction 
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even the first request to vote for this 
proposal of the Gore bill. I have had 
some such requests from representatives 
of labor in other organizations. How- 
ever, I think they should not be allowed 
to say to those who loyally work in this 
roadbuilding industry what shall be pre- 
scribed for them by Federal law. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 
If so, we will kill another of the several 
bad provisions in the bill which would 
federalize the construction of Federal- 
aid highway projects, instead of leaving 
these matters in the hands of the States, 
as they have been uniformly left here- 
tofore, and as I hope they will be left 
hereafter. 

I again thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield half a minute to the senior Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
of the senior and junior Senators from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse and Mr. NEUBERG- 
ER] and with those of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], I believe if 
we delete the Davis-Bacon provision 
from the bill we will take a serious step 
backward and that we will repudiate a 
policy which has been successful in ad- 
vancing the standard of living of a very 
large segment of our population. We 
should strengthen and wholly safeguard 
the Davis-Bacon provision, not disregard 
and destroy it. 

I hope we will have a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment so that I may 
be recorded against it. I want the 
Recorp to show that I am strongly op- 
posed to the amendment which I hope 
will be defeated. 

Mr. BUSH and Mr. HUMPHREY ad- 
dressed the Chair, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, during the 
course of the next hour I shall place on 
every Senator’s desk an analysis showing 
how the funds would be distributed un- 
der S. 1048, 

We have been criticized for calling this 
a blunderbuss bill. After he has read 
the analysis of the distribution of the 
fund, I will leave it to every Senator to 
say whether he does not agree that that 
is a good term to apply to the proposed 
legislation. 

The fact is that 30 States are given 
less than they say they need to complete 
the interstate system, and 18 States are 
given far more than they need and far 
more than they can use, 

Therefore, I say that S. 1048 simply 
scatters dollars and does not build the 
roads where the roads are needed. I 
shall have more to say later. In the 
meantime, I hope Senators will look 
closely at the analysis when it is placed 
on their desks, and will note how it af- 
fects their States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
I am ready to yield back the remainder 
of our time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back the remainder of 
our time. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All 
time has been yielded back. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I re- 
quest a division on that question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
request of the Senator from Illinois is 
in order. 

On a division, the amendment of Mr. 
CHAVEZ was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House in- 
sisted upon its amendments to the bill 
(S. 727) to adjust the salaries of the 
judges of the municipal court of appeals 
for the District of Columbia, the mu- 
nicipal court for the District of Colum- 
bia, the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia, and the District of Colum- 
bia tax court, disagreed to by the Sen- 
ate; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
McMILLAN, Mr. Harris, Mr. ABERNETHY, 
Mr. Sumpson of Illinois, and Mr. O'HARA 
of Minnesota were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 6367) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6367) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
ih 8 to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 


FEDERAL AID ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1048) to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal Aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1911 (39 Stat. 355), as amended 
and supplemented, to authorize appro- 
priations for continuing the construc- 
tion of highways, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
Isend to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 22, 
after line 5, it is proposed to add a new 
title as follows: 

TITLE IL:—INTERSTATE HIGHWAY PERMITS 

Sec. 201. No motor vehicle shall be op- 
erated on or after April 1, 1956, on any high- 
way in the national system of interstate 
highways unless there has been issued for, 


and is displayed in a conspicuous place on, 
such vehicle in accordance with the provi- 
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sions of this title, a current permit license 
in the form of an interstate highway stamp 
to be issued through the facilities of the 
Post Office Department. 

Src. 202.— (a) Interstate highway stamps 
required under the provisions of this title 
shall be issued, upon application therefor, 
through the facilities of the Post Office De- 
partment. The Secretary shall furnish to 
the Postmaster General without prepay- 
ment a suitable quantity of interstate high- 
way stamps to be distributed to and kept 
on sale by postmasters in the United States. 
The Postmaster General may require each 
such postmaster to give additional or in- 
creased bond as postmaster for the value of 
such stamps furnished to him, and each such 
postmaster shall deposit the receipts from 
their sale to the credit of and render ac- 
counts to the Postmaster General at such 
times and in such form as the Postmaster 
General may by regulations prescribe. The 
Postmaster General shall at least once 
monthly transfer all collections from the 
sale of such stamps to the Treasury. The 
Postmaster General is authorized to coop- 
erate to the fullest extent possible with the 
Secretary in the sale of such interstate high- 
way stamps. 

(b) Each interstate highway stamp as a 
permit license required under the provisions 
of this title shall cover the period beginning 
on April 1 of a calendar year and running 
through March 31 of the succeeding calendar 
year. In the case of any application during 
any such period for a permit stamp for the 
remainder of such period the charge for 
such license as established under section 203 
shall be prorated for the number of quarters 
in such period during which such permit 
license shall be in effect. 

Sec. 203.— Each permit license in the form 
of an interstate highway stamp shall be 
issued in return for the payment of a fee in 
accordance with the following table: 


For each motor vehicle with Fee per 
a gross weight of year 
Less than 4,000 pounds $4 
4,000 to 10,000 pounds 8 
10,000 to 20,000 pounds 10 
20,000 to 30,000 pounds 20 
30,000 to 40,000 pounds 40 
40,000 to 50,000 pounds 60 
50,000 to 60,000 pounds 80 
60,000 to 70,000 pounds 120 
70,000 pounds or more 200 


Sec. 204. Effective date: Except as to sec- 
tion 5 of title I relating to contract authority 
for acquisition of rights-of-way, the au- 
thorizations for funds created by this act 
shall not take effect until the first fiscal 
year beginning July 1, next, after a certifica- 
tion by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Secretary of Commerce that the prospective 
total revenue to the Treasury from taxes on 
motor fuels, motor vehicles, motor vehicle 
accessories or the sale of interstate highway 
stamps in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, or a subsequent fiscal year will exceed 
by $700 million the revenues received from 
those sources in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, had it not been for my great 
interest in the subject of roads and high- 
ways I might never have been a candi- 
date for Congress or have been a 
Member of the House and, subsequently, 
entered the Senate of the United States. 

In 1928, because of some of my ex- 
periences when I was the editor of a 
small newspaper in Hot Springs, S. Dak., 
and from personal knowledge which I 
acquired of roads and highways, I en- 
tered the congressional primary. I did 
not make it,“ but the principal issue on 
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which I based my campaign was that 
when highway funds were allocated by 
the United States to the State of South 
Dakota the State law was such that the 
funds went to the counties on the basis 
of the highest assessed valuation, even 
though the apportionment of the funds 
to the State was the result of a formula 
established by Congress apportioning 
funds on a three-way basis, area, popu- 
lation, and road mileage. 

There are in my State a number of 
Indian counties where the assessed 
value is low because the land is truck 
land. But the Indian counties needed 
roads. They had the necessary popu- 
lation, they had the area, and they had 
the mileage; but they did not get the 
roads because the State law took most of 
the money and distributed it on the 
basis of the assessed valuation of land. 

Growing out of that situation there 
came a time when I was a candidate for 
Congress, I was not elected. I was not 
even nominated at that time. I did not 
run again until 1934, when I did win 
the nomination, but was not elected, 
But I was elected in 1936. During my 
campaign the question of roads and the 
question of water conservation were 
basic issues. 

I merely cite that, Mr. President, be- 
cause my interest in roads has a grass- 
roots foundation. 

Since I have been a Member of the 
Congress, 14 years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and in the fourth year of 
a term in the Senate, I have been con- 
sistently interested in the subject of 
roads and highways. ; 

The amendment which I have offered 
proposes two rather simple things: First, 
that in connection with the use of the 
interstate highway system, the users 
contribute a little bit to defray the very 
high cost of construction. 

Second, that the effective dates of the 
authorizations in the pending bill be 
postponed until the Secretary of the 
Treasury can certify to the Secretary of 
Commerce that the prospective revenues 
in the ensuing fiscal year will be in the 
neighborhood of $700 million in excess 
of what they were for the fiscal year 
which closes June 30, 1955. 

Revenues from taxes from motor fuels, 
motor vehicles, and accessories of motor 
vehicles, and returns from the collection 
of the use fee will come to the Treasury. 

To illustrate, I might say that today 
if we wish to use our communication 
system which has been provided by the 
United States Government, we go to a 
post office and buy a stamp, which car- 
ries our letter to any part of the United 
States. I have suggested a stamp in 
this instance which would be promi- 
nently displayed on a car, presumably 
on some small corner of the windshield, 
or a window, as the regulations might 
prescribe. According to the estimates 
I have been able to make, this would 
produce approximately $500 million a 
year. The normal increase in our re- 
ceipts from taxes on motor fuels, motor 
vehicles, and motor accessories will pro- 
vide in the neighborhood of from $200 
million to $300 million a year for the 
improvement of the highway system. 
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So, Mr. President, I estimate that 
without any other new revenue feature 
or new financing feature it would be 
possible even before fiscal 1957, when S. 
1048 would take effect, for the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make the required 
certification to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. That would in effect go a long 
way toward putting the committee bill 
upon a pay-as-you-go basis. 

I shall return to the financing feature 
and the need for it, in my judgment, 
after I have made a brief review of my 
interest and part in highway legislation. 
I trust that Senators who are somewhat 
familiar with my custom or habit in the 
Senate will indulge me if I talk longer 
than I ordinarily do when I speak on the 
floor of the Senate. Ordinarily I do not 
speak for a very long period; but I shall 
use, I think, possibly a half hour of 
the time which is allotted to an amend- 
ment because I wish to review the high- 
way picture and some of my principal 
reactions to it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator from 
South Dakota has a precedent for his 
amendment, because during World War 
II there was a $5 stamp tax. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LANGER. That $5 stamp tax 
certainly was very inequitable as com- 
pared with the fee proposed in the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. During World War 
II, the stamp tax was universally $5, 
whether the cargo was 15 pounds or 
15,000 pounds. I am delighted to note 
that in the Senator’s amendment the 
amount is graduated according to the 
weight of the vehicle. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from North Dakota has made 
a very discerning observation. As he 
has noted, for a vehicle weighing less 
than 4,000 pounds, which would include 
the great majority of passenger auto- 
mobiles in the United States, the cost of 
the stamp would be $4. But the cost 
provided in the schedule increases pro- 
gressively and is related to the weight 
of the vehicle. 

During the hearings on the highway 
bill, the committee had before it a rep- 
resentative of one of the motor carrier 
associations. We asked him if there was 
any quick way to determine the tonnage 
a truck, for instance, might carry dur- 
ing a year in relation to its mileage. 
Many States have a ton-mile tax of one 
sort or another; but it is always diffi- 
cult to enforce such a measure. So I 
asked the witness if there was any quick 
method of determining the total tonnage 
carried in relation to mileage. 

The witness said a quick rule of thumb 
is that the annual ton mileage of a truck 
is roughly equivalent to the gross weight 
of the truck itself—that the number of 
ton-miles is roughly equivalent to the 
gross weight of the truck. So I followed 
that idea somewhat in suggesting a 
sehedule, and have provided in the 
amendment that any motor vehicle trav- 
eling on the national system of inter- 
state highways shall be required to dis- 
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play a stamp as evidence that the oper- 
ator has bought a communication right 
on the interstate highway system. 

I appreciate the discerning observa- 
tion made by the senior Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield for a 
short question? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Before the Senator 
begins to speak on the general terms of 
the bill—and I am very anxious to hear 
him speak on it—I wish to ask him one 
question about the proposed stamp tax. 

If a person fails to put a stamp on a 
letter which he mails, unless he happens 
to be a Member of Congress, or anyone 
else having the franking privilege, the 
letter will not be delivered. But in the 
case of the Senator’s amendment, which 
I personally consider favorably, how 
would the stamp requirement be en- 
forced? Suppose a person failed to buy 
a stamp and put it on his windshield. 
Who would enforce the law or keep the 
vehicle from operating on the interstate 
highways? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
that is a very good question, and I will 
answer it in this way: It would be im- 
possible, I think, and impracticable, to 
police every port of entry on the inter- 
state system to see whether every car 
had a stamp. But the fee would be so 
small for the use of the highway that 
every owner of a vehicle, so to speak, 
who proposed to travel any distance at 
all, would deem it prudent to acquire a 
stamp, for the same reason that he ac- 
quires a permit to drive his automobile, 
wherever a permit is required. 

If the operator of a vehicle becomes 
involved in an accident, the first thing 
the policeman asks to see is the driver's 
license or permit. The officer does not 
know whether the driver of every car he 
sees going down the road has a permit; 
but if the driver becomes involved in an 
accident, or if any question arises, he 
had better have his license or permit 
with him. 

So as to the need for a stamp, I sug- 
gest, that if a driver were stopped by 
any policeman on a highway of the inter- 
state system, and he did not have a 
stamp attached to the windshield of his 
vehicle, it would be prima facie evidence 
that he had not complied with the regu- 
lation. 

Furthermore, it would be possible to 
make spot checks occasionally, in the 
same way that trucks are spot-checked 
are sometimes made to determine 
whether they are violating the load limit 
regulations within the States. As we 
travel along the highways, we see truck- 
weighing stations. Today such a station 
may be practically idle, but tomorrow it 
may have more spot checkers on duty, 
asking truckers to drive onto the scales, 
to determine whether the trucks are be- 
ing operated in violation of the load 
limits. 

So it would be possible periodically, at 
irregular intervals, to make spot checks 
of vehicles. Drivers could be stopped as 
they went by a certain point, to deter- 
mine whether the stamp requirement 
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was being observed. I think that for the 
same reason every prudent driver car- 
ries a permit, he would also acquire an 
interstate highway stamp. 

The stamp proposed by my amend- 
ment would be very similar to the duck- 
hunting stamp which is required by the 
Federal Government. If one is at all 
prudent, he will buy a duck-hunting 
license at the post office and attach it to 
his hunting license. Not much redtape 
is involved. The purchase of such a 
stamp is a simple procedure, and it pro- 
vides revenue. 

In struggling in the committee with 
the serious problem of revenue, I was 
trying to find some way whereby the 
Committee on Public Works, a legislative 
committee, could propose something 
which would answer the question of 
financing without invading the preroga- 
tives of the House of Representatives 
in initiating revenue legislation, or of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means in initiating taxes, which are pri- 
marily levied irrespective of whether the 
person who pays them is a user of the 
facilities or not. 

The distinguishing feature between 
the proposed interstate-highway stamp 
and a tax is that the highway stamp is 
in the nature of a use fee; it is not a 
tax. If one does not travel on the 
interstate system, he does not need to 
pay the fee. If he does not wish to use 
the turnpike, he can take a back road 
or a parallel road. He would not need 
the interstate-highway stamp at all 
unless he intended to travel on the turn- 
pikes. But if he intended to travel on 
the national system of interstate high- 
ways, boulevards, or turnpikes, he would 
be expected to have the stamp. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I have 
just read the Senator’s amendment. The 
idea appeals to me very much. But how 
does the Senator propose to enforce the 
proposal? Suppose a highway had no 
toll gates, such as we have on the New 
Jersey Turnpike. Would there be any 
way to check on whether a driver had 
such a stamp, unless he were arrested 
for speeding? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator has partly answered his question. 
In fact, I answered a good part of it 
when a similar question was asked by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton]. I know the Senator from New 
Jersey has just come into the Chamber. 

Let me elaborate. A tollgate would 
not be required, but it would be possible 
to spot-check vehicles, the same as trucks 
are now spot checked to determine 
whether they are violating the truck- 
weight limits. I suppose such checks 
would be the best way to enforce the pro- 
vision. 

But if a driver were involved in an 
accident, then, in addition to noting 
whether he had a driver’s permit, the 
officer who checked on the accident 
would also note whether the accident 
had occurred on an interstate highway 
and whether the car had a current stamp 
as required by law. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Is any 
penalty proposed if a vehicle does not 
have a stamp? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No pen- 
alty is provided in the amendment I 
have submitted. If the amendment 
were adopted, I think probably a pen- 
alty provision could be added. I had in- 
cluded a penalty provision in the form 
of the bill which I introduced, S. 1573, 
which would have made one guilty of 
a violation subject to a small fine, suffi- 
ciently large so that it would have been 
worthwhile for the driver to have bought 
the stamp. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish 
to return to the general subject of high- 
way legislation. I do so because I want 
to support the general proposition that 
increased emphasis needs to be placed 
upon the interstate highway system, but 
that it is impractical to devote all our 
efforts to completing one segment of the 
highway system of the country. When 
the Clay Committee submitted its re- 
port, it suggested a program for com- 
pleting all systems of highways—$101 
billion worth of highways, which would 
have embraced the primary, secondary, 
and urban systems as well as the inter- 
state system. 

In the bill which was introduced to 
implement the recommendations of the 
Clay Committee, there was no provision 
whatsoever for doing anything for the 
primary system, the secondary system, 
or the urban system, except to continue 
the primary system and the secondary 
system allotments on the basis of the 
1954 act, with a reduction of the amount 
provided for the urban system from the 
current $175 million level to $75 million, 
on the assumption that the enlarged 
funds provided for in the interstate sys- 
tem would be applied in large part to the 
urban road connections. 

Mr. President, it is inevitable that one 
thinks of roads or highways according 
to his individual experience. Had I lived 
only in a large city like Washington, 
D. C., had I traveled only upon highways 
connecting cities of a population of 50,- 
000 or more, as one does in traveling 
across the country, probably my concern 
would be for the completion of the in- 
terstate system. Although living at pres- 
ent in the city of Washington and travel- 
ing across the country between Wash- 
ington and South Dakota 2 and 3 and 
sometimes 4 times a year my early road 
experience was on back country roads. 
Iam not driving between my home State 
and this city now as often as formerly; 
sometimes I come by plane, but hereto- 
fore I have driven from South Dakota 
to Washington as often as four times 
a year. 

My experience on roads included that 
of being plagued either by a cloud of 
dust, or by some sticky gumbo which 
fastened itself to the tires and piled up 
over the tires underneath the fenders 
until the car had to be stopped because 
the rotation of the wheels was impeded 
by the mud. 

My driving experience included travel 
on roads where gas stations were any- 
where from 20 to 80 miles apart. 
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My personal experience in traveling 
on roads included occasions when some- 
times I had to stop in the mud and spend 
all night there. 

My personal experience in traveling 
on roads included traveling on trails 
with high centers; and yet they were 
the best roads available even to county 
seats. 

My personal experience in traveling on 
roads included traveling in counties 
which are larger than many Eastern 
States, in a Congressional district where 
the distance between the county seat 
and the second largest city in the county 
is 120 miles—in that one county. 

So, the background of interest which 
leads me to the convictions which I have 
with respect to roads embraces a con- 
cept of doing something not only for 
the interstate system, which is the sys- 
tem involving the greatent costs, but 
also for the farm-to-market roads, the 
back country roads, and the primary 
roads which serve most of the towns and 
cities in States such as the one which I 
have the honor in part to represent. 

My legislative interest in and expe- 
rience with roads relates back to my 
membership on a subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives Appropriations 
Committee dealing with the Independ- 
ent Offices appropriation bill, at a time 
when the Bureau of Public Roads was an 
independent agency, and funds were 
appropriated specifically for the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

At this time I should like to pay a 
tribute to the personnel of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. I recall that in very early 
years I dealt with Thomas H. McDonald, 
a career Official of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, a commissioner of the Bureau 
through Republican and Democratic 
administrations, who served Members of 
Congress, irrespective of their political 
affiliations, with a devoted interest that 
could not be surpassed by anyone in any 
branch of government. 

I remember the Solicitor for the De- 
partment at that time, Mr. Boykin, who 
was very helpful in assisting me to estab- 
lish an interpretation of an early high- 
way act, which made it possible for 
roads on Indian reservations to be built 
on a 100 percent Federal basis, without 
requiring matching by the States. Lat- 
er, because of that, in the House of 
Representatives, I proposed an amend- 
ment to a bill which had come from 
the appropriate committee, of which 
Representative Whittington, of Missis- 
sippi, was chairman. The amendment 
extended that principle to roads built on 
other Federal lands into the national 
parks, so that roads in national parks 
could be built on a 100-percent Federal 
participation basis. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has a 
tradition being manned by fine non- 
partisan officials. That tradition was 
continued in the appointment of Mr. F. 
V. du Pont, who served for something 
over a year, and recently resigned to be- 
come special assistant on highways to 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

That tradition has been continued in 
the appointment of Mr. C. D. Curtiss, 
who is a career man and has been with 
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the Bureau for probably more years than 
I have been a Member of the Congress. 

That tradition has also been con- 
tinued in the person of the present 
solicitor of the Bureau, Mr. H. J. Kalten- 
bach, who also serves Members of Con- 
gress, irrespective of their political af- 
filiations, on a basis of service. 

When I came to the Senate of the 
United States the one committee on 
which I served initially, which pleased 
me beyond measure, was my assignment 
to the Committee on Public Works, be- 
cause there I felt I would be dealing di- 
rectly with legislative matters having to 
do with highways. 

I participated in the enactment of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952, and 
the legislation which is now under con- 
sideration in the Senate. 

Without intending in any way to take 
undue credit, I desire to mention some 
of the features of the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1952, the act of 1954, and of 
the pending bill, which were of special 
interest to me. 

In the 83d Congress we were assigned 
the responsibility of dealing with high- 
way legislation for the biennial act of 
1954. It was my great privilege to serve 
as the chairman of the Senate Public 
Works Subcommittee on Roads, which 
conducted hearings and reported the bill 
which became the Federal Air Highway 
Act of 1954. 

Before we started those hearings I 
introduced S. 2859 in February 1954, in 
which I proposed for the first time that 
the Federal Government make alloca- 
tions for Federal aid in the construction 
of highways which would be substantial- 
ly equivalent to the amount of funds 
which the Treasury receives from the 
taxes on motor fuels. 

A few days after that, other bills were 
introduced which proposed a lesser 
amount. They were labeled at that time 
as administration bills. 

Mr. President, I mention that fact be- 
cause I wish to draw an illustration from 
it. The bill I had introduced in the 83d 
Congress, in February 1954, called for 
more funds for highway aid generally 
than were provided for in the so-called 
administration bills subsequently intro- 
duced in that Congress; but the hearings 
demonstrated such a need for a stepped- 
up program of highway aid that when 
the Senate Committee on Public Works 
reported the bill, it reported one which 
provided for funds very close to the 
amounts which I had proposed for Fed- 
eral aid for primary, secondary, and 
urban roads. The bill which came from 
the conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives was substantially the one pro- 
viding the amounts I had proposed in the 
bill first introduced. 

For some time I had been studying 
the needs in connection with Federal 
highway financing and construction. In 
fact, on March 20, 1953, I submitted Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 21, which 
proposed the making by representatives 
of the House committee and representa- 
tives of the Senate committee of a joint 
study on highway financing. The House 
was conducting a separate study, so it 
did not indicate that it wished to partici- 
pate in a joint study. 
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Consequently, in Senate bill 2859 and, 
subsequently, in Senate bill 1384, which 
became the Federal Highway Act of 1954, 
I proposed a section—which became sec- 
tion 13 of the Federal Highway Act of 
1954—calling for the making by the 
Secretary of Commerce of a study on 
highway financing, including a study of 
toll highways. That study formed the 
basis for the information subsequently 
supplied to the so-called Clay committee 
or the President’s advisory committee. 

During the hearings on the pending 
measure, the representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and those who tes- 
tified in connection with the Clay report 
testified—as does the Clay report itself— 
that the study made by the Department 
of Commerce, in response to the provi- 
sions of section 13 of the Highway Act 
of 1954, provided the statistics and fig- 
ures which led to the recommendations 
for improved highway programs. 

Mr. President, in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1954 there were also in- 
corporated some other features which 
had been proposed in Senate bill 2859, 
of the 83d Congress. One of them was 
a provision for increasing the ratio of 
Federal matching for interstate highway 
construction or apportionment. In the 
bill I introduced, I proposed a 75-25 ratio 
for matching in the case of interstate 
highways. The committee did not ac- 
cept that proposal; but it did increase 
the ratio from the ordinary 50-50 one 
to one of 60-40. 

I may say I was interested in the ac- 
tion of the committee this year. The dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] proposed, in the bill he 
originally introduced, a change from the 
60-40 ratio to a ratio of 6634-3344. 

In the bill I introduced at this session, 
namely, Senate bill 1573, I proposed that 
the ratio for matching be 90 percent by 
the Federal Government and 10 percent 
by the States, in connection with the 
interstate system; and when we came to 
work out the provisions of Senate bill 
1048, the committee adopted the amend- 
ment I proposed in the committee, so as 
to make the ratio 90 percent Federal and 
10 percent State. 

So, Mr. President, without compli- 
menting my own idea too much, but 
merely to illustrate that the idea is one 
which grew out of the study of the needs 
in connection with meeting the costs of 
the interstate highway system, I point 
out that the provision which was pro- 
posed in the measure I introduced in the 
83d Congress, and again in this Congress, 
in respect to changing the ratio of 
matching, is incorporated in the bill 
which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, while the 
90 percent basis of matching has much 
appeal, a point which concerns some of 
us is the fear that the States will not 
spend the money economically if they 
themselves do not provide a sufficiently 
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large amount, so as more or less to com- 
pel themselves to see to it that they get 
their money’s worth for every dollar 
available. 

I wonder what the thoughts of the 
Senator from South Dakota are in re- 
gards to that subject. 

For instance, a person might have 
property located alongside an interstate 
highway, and he might contend that to 
widen the highway to 4 lanes might en- 
tail, so far as he was concerned, an ex- 
pense of $100,000. But the highway 
commission might think it really should 
not cost more than $15,000. If a fight 
were made on that disagreement, and if 
the landowner insisted on going to court, 
and so forth, and if he had some politi- 
cal influence in the community, it seems 
to me that under such circumstances the 
highway commission might feel that it 
would be better to let that person have 
his way, rather than to have a long fight 
in the courts, if in connection with the 
program the State was providing only a 
very small amount of the money. But I 
think the commission would take an en- 
tirely different view if the State were 
providing 50 percent of the money or 
even as much as 25 or 30 percent. 

Has the Senator from South Dakota 
carefully considered that point? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I appreciate the validity of the 
point the Senator from Louisiana is 
making, for he has a profound knowl- 
edge of the way human nature works in 
matters involving the apportionment of 
money. It is precisely because of the 
point the Senator from Louisiana has 
made that I proposed that the ratio be 
90-10, rather than 95-5, as proposed in 
the report of the Clay Committee. I 
believe that local participation in the 
payment of the costs of any Federal 
project is highly important if the money 
is not to be wasted. It was because of 
that fundamental conviction, which was 
strengthened by having seen WPA 
money spent when local contributions 
were not required, that when I was a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
we proposed to require matching or 
counterpart funds in the case of the for- 
eign-aid program, so as to require the 
payment of as much as 20 percent by 
the foreign countries that would receive 
aid from the United States. In that way 
it was believed that the foreign coun- 
tries would have a stake in the work 
being done, and would not be careless in 
spending the money which we proposed 
to give them. 

Applying that point to the highway 
problem, let me say that the Clay Com- 
mittee report recommended 100 percent 
Federal construction, and 95 percent 
Federal spending for rights-of-way, with 
the States providing 5 percent. It seems 
to me that would not be adequate. I 
recognize that when we are to build a 
superhighway, with controlled access, 
cloverleaf intersections, and four lanes 
here or there, as may be necessary, the 
cost rises rapidly; and the States may 
hesitate to build highways on a 50-50 
matching basis, if they are asked to 
share in the great cost of a highway 
which is built in accordance with the 
standards required by interstate traffic. 
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In short, the States simply may not be 
willing to participate on such a basis. 

Therefore, it seems to me that we must 
provide some inducement for the States 
to contribute some funds to the program. 
How much should they provide? Under 
the report of the Clay Committee, the 
States would provide what would 
amount to approximately 6 percent, as 
I understand, when the relative costs of 
construction and of rights-of-way, are 
evaluated under the arrangement call- 
ing for 100 percent Federal construction 
and a 95-to-5 ratio with respect to the 
rights-of-way. So I believe the State 
participation should be 10 percent in 
both cases. 

In the bill reported by the committee, 
it is specifically provided that the 10 
percent applies to the rights-of-way, as 
well as to the other expenditures. So, 
if the Federal Government proceeds to 
buy rights-of-way at the request of a 
State, the State must agree to provide 
10 percent of the cost. In the commit- 
tee we felt that would be a restraining 
influence against wanton purchase of 
rights-of-way by a State or wanton jury 
awards in case of condemnation cases in 
court. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from South Dakota 
that 5 percent is really too low, and that 
the matching ratio should be at least 90 
percent to 10 percent. 

But I wondered whether even 10 per- 
cent would require a sufficiently large or 
substantial contribution by a State, so as 
to assure us of fiscal responsibility when 
the State is handling the funds. I won- 
der whether the State should provide as 
much as 20 percent. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Louisiana 
will go into the matter further, and will 
consider the relative costs of the higher 
standards required for highways in the 
interstate system, as compared with the 
lower costs under the lower standards 
required for the secondary or primary 
system roads, he will realize that in the 
case of the interstate system the cost is 
so greatly increased by the higher stand- 
ards, that close to 90 percent is justi- 
fiable as the Federal contribution. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I speak only from memory; 
but the cost of clover-leaf intersections, 
controlled access, and related structures 
is so high, in the case of the interstate 
system standards, that I think the cost 
ratio is rather fairly distributed under 
the 90-percent 10-percent formula. 

Proceeding with the features which 
were incorporated in the 1954 act, and 
which would be continued by S. 1048, for 
a number of years it had come to my 
attention that the Federal Government 
was not treating itself as well as it was 
treating States and private individuals in 
the matter of highway allocations. We 
were not putting as much money into 
roads on Federal lands, roads on national 
park lands, national forest lands, and 
on lands in Indian reservations, as was 
necessary to keep them in step with the 
improvement of highways on other 
lands, 
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Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I certainly agree 
with the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 
I should like to inquire from him why 
it is that the committee saw fit to in- 
crease the funds available for the pri- 
mary system, for the secondary system, 
and for urban roads, but determined that 
the amounts available for the national 
forest highway system and for the na- 
tional parks system should be left at the 
same identical figure as that in last 
year’s bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let me 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming that neither bill, as intro- 
duced—neither S. 1048, the bill. now re- 
ported, nor S. 1160, which will be offered 
as a substitute for the pending bill 
made any provision for extending the 
authorization with respect to forest 
highways, park highways, or Indian 
roads, except that S. 1160 would have 
continued the forest highways alone on 
the level of the 1954 act. However, as to 
forest roads and trails, nothing was pro- 
vided for forest roads and trails in the 
$622,500,000 figure reserved for continu- 
ing the 1954 act. Forest roads and trails 
had received $24 million under the 1954 
act. 

There was nothing in S. 1160 for na- 
tional park highways, parkways, or In- 
dian roads. So the junior Senator from 
South Dakota introduced a bill, Senate 
bill 1573, which proposed a modest in- 
crease over the 1954 act in the level of 
all those categories of Federal land 
roads. I was unable to persuade the 
committee to step up the levels, but the 
committee did incorporate in Senate bill 
1048, as reported by the committee, the 
level of the 1954 act, plus a new feature 
which we put into the 1954 act, that of 
establishing contract authority. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
Senator indulge me for a moment? 

It had been my observation, through 
a period of years, that though we had 
an authorization for forest highways or 
for forest roads and trails, national park 
highways, and Indian roads, the appro- 
priations were never coming up to the 
level of the authorizations. 

When I conducted hearings before the 
Roads Subcommittee in the 83d Con- 
gress, there was developed specific tes- 
timony from the Park Service, from the 
Forest. Service, and from the Indian 
Service with respect to the lag between 
appropriations and the authorizations 
for those several services. For example, 
we developed, from the Park Service, 
that the National Park Service was re- 
ceiving $312 million a year in appro- 
priations, although it was authorized in 
the Highway Act to receive about $10 
million. So the junior Senator from 
South Dakota proposed to the commit- 
tee—and such a provision was incorpo- 
rated in the bill which was reported and 
which became the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1954—that the national park 
highways, parkways, Indian roads, and 
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forest roads and trails, should have con- 
tract authority up to the amount of the 
authorization, so that Federal land roads 
could be treated as well as State roads 
would be. Under Federal highway leg- 
islation for years, when apportionments 
have been made to a State, the State 
knew that they represented commit- 
ments. It could propose road contracts, 
and once it made a contract, that con- 
tract represented a commitment on the 
part of the Federal Government to put 
up matching funds on the basis of the 
contract price for the approved project. 

So the apportionments to States be- 
came commitments, and the States 
could count on matching that much 
money, according to the authorization 
in the Biennial Authorization Act. But 
the Federal bureaus could not do so. 
They were at the mercy of some subse- 
quent appropriation. 

The junior Senator from South Da- 
kota, as chairman of the Roads Sub- 
committee in the 83d Congress, devel- 
oped that testimony at some length. It 
will be found in the hearings at that 
time. I proposed a contract authority 
provision. We also stepped up funds for 
forest roads and trails to the level of 
the 1954 act, which was the highest it 
had ever been. 

I have consulted with the roads divi- 
sion chiefs in the Forest Service, in the 
Parks Service, and in the Indian Service. 
They say to me, “If we can continue at 
that level, and continue to have contract 
authority for 10 years, 5 years, or what- 
ever period is proposed for others, we 
can have a long-range building program, 
and we shall not be doing mere patch- 
work.” 

We found that on one of the parkways 
south of Washington the Parks Service 
was spending more than $2,000 a mile 
each year in maintenance, whereas on 
a comparable road built to a modern 
standard, the maintenance was less than 
$300. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wy- 
oming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I appeared before 
the Senator’s subcommittee during the 
previous session of Congress, in behalf 
of the contract obligation provision for 
the forest and park road funds, I com- 
mend the Senator for the fine work he 
did at that time. 

I wish to take issue somewhat with the 
statement that the funds provided for 
under that act, as carried forward in 
the bill before the Senate at this time, 
are adequate to do the job, particularly 
in view of the fact that the funds made 
available for the primary system and the 
secondary system have been materially 
increased, whereas the funds for forest 
highways and for national parks are left 
practically as they were previously. I 
think the result will be a very bad situa- 
tion, because in the Senator’s State, in 
my State, and in many other Western 
States, the roads in the forests are con- 
necting links, in some cases with the in- 
terstate system, and in other cases with 
the primary system. 

The result will be a situation in which 
we shall have a well-improved Federal 
system connecting with a forest system 
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which will be lagging behind by a great 
many years. 

So it seems to me that, in view of the 
fact that our highways in the parks and 
our highways in the national forests are 
considerably behind the primary system, 
funds ought to be made available on a 
contract basis, to the extent of double 
the figures provided by the 1954 act. I 
hope the committee will look into that 
situation and see what can be done to 
increase those funds so that the proper 
kind of transportation can be provided 
for the people who visit our national 
parks, and also for the people who are 
obliged to travel through our forests on 
trips, using the national Federal-aid 
system. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
Senator will permit me to comment at 
that point, Senate bill 1573, which I in- 
troduced at this session, would have in- 
creased the amount for forest highways 
to $24 million. However, the committee 
did not wish to increase those amounts. 

I point out to the Senator that pre- 
vious to the 1954 act there was a lag of 
about $48 million, over a 5-year period, 
between prior authorizations and actual 
appropriations. We have not yet op- 
erated under the new level of appropria- 
tions established by the 1954 act. Those 
will be effective for the fiscal years 1956 
and 1957. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is it not true that 
while the money was authorized, appro- 
priations were not made available? 

R Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
rue. 

Mr. BARRETT. It was not because 
there was no authorization? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. We have 
made the money available. In fact, we 
made the contract authority applicable 
not only to the 2 years 1956 and 1957, but 
also to 1955, so that last year the three 
services—parks, forests, and Indian— 
were able to establish a 3-year program 
and to know what they could do. In- 
stead of patching, they could start new 
construction. 

Mr. BARRETT. The point I am try- 
ing to make is that if we are now to ac- 
celerate the primary system and the sec- 
ondary system under any of the bills we 
are presently considering, by the same 
token, we ought to step up the work in 
the national forests and in the national 
parks. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There is 
no disagreement between the Senator 
from Wyoming and the Senator from 
South Dakota on that point. I should 
like to step it up more. It will be stepped 
up more, because actually those in charge 
of the roads in this category will be able 
to get the money, whereas as formerly 
it was merely held up to them as a dream. 

Mr. BARRETT. In the bill the Sen- 
ator introduced, S. 1573, I notice section 
303 sets out some different figures for 
the permit licenses. It starts with $300 
for the first category. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. S. 1573 
has not been presented. ‘Those fees are 
not proposed in the amendment which I 
offered. Those fees were limited to 
trucks. We sought to set fees which 
would be comparable to what trucks now 
Pay on such roads as the Pennsylvania 
‘Turnpike. 
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Mr. BARRETT. Does the Senator 
have some figures with reference to the 
revenue that would be realized as the 
result of section 303 of S. 1573, so that I 
would know approximately the amount 
which would be made available under 
the amendment the Senator is now 
offering? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; the 
estimates we were able to make indicate 
that under the truck schedule of S. 1573, 
the revenues would be about $410 mil- 
lion. However, I believe as much or even 
more would be raised under the amend- 
ment. Let me give the Senator a quick 
figure. There are approximately 60 mil- 
lion automobiles in the country. If each 
paid a $5 fee, there would be a revenue 
of $300 million. Of course, most of those 
are automobiles which would come under 
either the $4 or $8 fee, rather than the 
$5 fee. Most of them would come under 
the $4 figure. However, with the larger 
amounts coming from trucks it is my 
very rough estimate—and I do not know 
that anyone can give an accurate fig- 
ure—that probably half a billion dollars 
would be realized in fees under the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Proceed- 
ing with the development of some of the 
features of the committee bill—and I use 
the term committee bill without any dis- 
paragement at all for the very excellent 
and outstanding leadership given by the 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
considered the bill, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. GorE]—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
Senator permit me to proceed for 1 or 
2 minutes more? I should like to talk 
about the Senator from Tennessee. I 
have just stated that the Senator from 
Tennessee provided excellent leadership 
in conducting the hearings and in work- 
ing on the bill. I am sure he will not 
misunderstand me when I speak of the 
bill as the committee bill. I believe the 
bill is the product of the extensive hear- 
ings and the work of many Members of 
the Senate, and I believe he will not ob- 
ject if I point out that the bill received 
many amendments, some of which were 
proposed by the Senator from Tennessee 
as a result of the hearings on the bill. 
The most notable one, I believe, is of his 
own suggestion. It changes the amount 
of money proposed to be made available 
for the interstate system. As the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee had introduced his 
bill, it provided $500 million for the in- 
terstate system. However, the Senator 
from Tennessee stated very frankly to 
the committee that as a result of the 
hearings he believed the interstate sys- 
tem should receive greater emphasis. It 
was his own amendment, which the com- 
mittee agreed to, that raised the figure 
for the interstate system from $500 mil- 
lion in the first fiscal year of the 5-year 
period to $1 billion for the first year, a 
billion and a quarter for the second year, 
a billion and a half for the third year, 
and $2 billion for each of the fourth and 
fifth years of the 5-year period which 
the bill encompasses. 
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The Senator from Tennessee also led 
in amending the bill with respect to truck 
weights and other features of the bill. 
Many features of the bill grew out of his 
leadership. Having said that, I now 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.GORE. Mr. President, first I wish 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota for his generosity and 
kindness. I am deeply grateful to him. 

Second, I wish to express my profound 
appreciation for the devotion to duty and 
the keen insight and effectiveness of the 
Senator from South Dakota. Not only 
does he work hard, but he has as keen 
and quick an intellect as it has ever been 
my privilege to work with. This is not 
the first time it has been my privilege to 
work with the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota. He and I served 
together in the House of Representatives 
and on the same committee. The affec- 
tion and esteem in which I hold him is 
limited only by human bounds. 

Third, I wish not only to acknowledge 
that what he says with respect to the bill 
is correct, but also to call his attention 
to the fact that in my opening address 
in the debate I acknowledged gladly all 
that he has said. 

I repeatedly referred to the bill as the 
committee bill. I even went a step fur- 
ther than the junior Senator from South 
Dakota has gone. I said I thought I was 
on the losing end of more votes on 
amendments than perhaps any other 
member of the committee. However, the 
basic structure of the bill has remained. 
It is a committee bill. It is a composite 
of the best our group could produce. It 
is the product of group action. No man 
on the committee has his mark more in- 
delibly placed on the bill, if as much so, 
than has the distinguished and able 
junior Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I deeply 
appreciate the very kind and generous 
remarks of the Senator from Tennessee. 
I think it is a committee bill. I would 
go further than that and say that I think 
the bill, whatever name it may bear, will 
carry the impact of the recommendation 
of the President of the United States 
for speeding up the highway program, 
particularly the interstate system. 

Actually, had it not been for the Pres- 
ident of the United States, who sent a 
special message to Congress making a 
recommendation for a stepped-up high- 
way program, it is doubtful that we 
would be considering highway legislation 
at this session of Congress. Normally, 
the biennial Federal-Aid Highway Act is 
considered in the second session of a 
Congress. That has been true for a 
number of years. We passed such a bill 
in 1954, and we would not normally con- 
sider another such bill in 1955 were it 
not for the push given highway pro- 
graming by the President in his message 
to Congress and by his message to the 
governors last year after he had signed 
the 1954 act. 

With respect to the value of the other 
amendments and features of the bill 
which support the idea that it is a com- 
mittee bill, among the other amend- 
ments which I regard as of considerable 
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importance is the one to which the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT] has 
alluded. It is the stepped-up program 
for the primary, secondary, and urban 
systems. 

Mr. President, the figures in the com- 
mittee bill are not haphazard figures. 
I have before me a rather graphic pres- 
entation of the case for better highways 
which has been compiled to illustrate a 
10-year construction program and the 
construction needs on a 10-year basis, 
which is the period which was considered 
by the Clay Committee. I have a chart 
which I think Senators may find to be 
of interest, which sets forth the funds 
which are currently available under the 
Act of 1952. It should be remembered 
that the Act of 1952 covered the fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956, and the year which 
ends June 30, 1955, is the one in which 
we are at this time. 

In the first column are shown figures 
for the several categories of Federal aid 
in the year in which we are now oper- 
ating. The Federal primary road aid 
amounts to $247,500,000; secondary road 
aid, $165 million; urban road aid, $137,- 
500,000, making a total of approximately 
$550 million. 

In the current year, note the figures. 
For the interstate highway system, there 
is $25 million only, making a total of 
$575 million for those principal cate- 
gories of Federal aid in the year in which 
we are now operating, fiscal 1955, under 
the act of 1952. 

In the second column there are figures 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, for 
fiscal 1956 and 1957, as established by 
the act of 1954, and which are operative 
for fiscal 1956 under the provision of 
either S. 148, as amended, or under the 
substitute proposed, and for 1957 if we 
adopt no new legislation. 

First of all we establish a higher level. 
The total for the three categories of Fed- 
eral aid were raised to $700 million for 
the new fiscal year, distributed in this 
way: $315 million for the primary sys- 
tem, as against $247,500,000 before; 
$210 million for the secondary system, 
as opposed to $265 million before; $175 
million for the urban system, as op- 
posed to $137,500,000. 

These proportions follow the histori- 
cal distribution of 45 percent to the pri- 
maries, 30 percent to the secondaries, 
and 25 percent to the urbans. These 
n were in the 1952 and 1954 
acts. 

Last year we stepped up the interstate 
system sixfold, $25 million in the cur- 
rent year, under the 1952 act, and $175 
million under the act of 1954, making a 
grant total of $875 million for these 
forms of Federal aid. That does not in- 
clude the Federal roads for parks, for- 
ests, and so forth. 

It is proposed to continue the level of 
primary and secondary systems as it was 
in the 1954 act, and to decrease the 
amount for urban roads from $175 mil- 
lion to $75 million, on the theory that 
the interstate system would itself take 
care of a large part of the urban needs. 
There is a total of $600 million for those 
categories, whereas the present law car- 
ries a total of $700 million. 
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The committee bill proposes $400 mil- 
lion for primary roads and $200 million 
for urban roads. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BILE in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from South Dakota has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Tennessee 
give me 20 additional minutes? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield 20 
minutes additional time to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator very much. 

The figures $400 million for primary 
roads, $300 million for secondary roads, 
and $200 million for urban roads bear a 
direct relationship to the estimated cost 
of building the systems as established by 
the studies of the Clay Committee and 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

In the bill which was introduced orig- 
inally, the total would have been $1,100,- 
000,000. In the bill which I introduced, 
it would have been $810 million, plus an 
additional amount for urban roads, 
which would have brought it very close 
to the $900 million figure. That figure 
was not brought out of thin air. It bears 
a direct relationship to the estimated 
completion costs for those three cate- 
gories. In the Clay Committee report 
and in the study by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the estimated cost for complet- 
ing the primary system in the rural sec- 
tions of the country was $19,887,000,000, 
or, in round figures, $20 billion. 

For completing the secondary system, 
the figure came to $14,876,000,000, or 
approximately $15 billion, and for the 
urban roads the figure was $10 billion. 
When it is borne in mind that those 
figures are matched 50-50, of course, the 
amounts double. 

But Senators will note that the ratio 
or relationship is exactly the same— 
40, 30, and 20 percent. It is exactly the 
same as the ratio of 20, 15, and 10. In 
other words, the figures in the committee 
bill represent the proposed program for 
completing the primary, secondary, and 
urban systems on a 5-year basis when 
matching is considered. 

When we consider the figures of the 
Clay Committee, Senators will note that 
it will take 25 years to complete those 
systems, but the distribution is such that 
there will be a balanced completion at 
the end of a 25-year period, and that the 
system will be complete on the basis of 
a 10-year need as estimated by the 
studies which I have mentioned. 

In relation to the interstate system 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I notice that under 
S. 1048 and the substitute the contribu- 
tion on the basis of 45, 30, and 25 is not 
carried out as it was in last year’s bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The dif- 
ferences between S. 1160 and the current 
act come wholly in the urban system, 
The reason for that is that under the 
recommendations of the Clay Committee 
many of the urban connections will be 
taken over on a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. BARRETT. From the interstate 
system? 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. Under the Clay report the es- 
timate for completing the interstate sys- 
tem, nonurban, was $23 million. The 
uban connections were estimated to cost 
$4 billion, half of which would be Fed- 
eral and half of which would be local. 
So it is believed that to a great extent 
the urban connections will be picked up 
by the interstate system. 

The historical percentage basis goes 
away back to our early highway legisla- 
tion. It must be remembered that we 
have taken 40,600 miles of the 240,000 
miles of the primary system and set them 
apart as categories of the interstate 
system. 

The interstate system actually is only 
a part of the primary system. The total 
primary system of the country is esti- 
mated at 240,000 miles. The interstate 
system is comprised of 40,000 selected 
miles out of the 240,000. The distortion 
has occurred because of picking up the 
interstate system and giving it a tre- 
mendous boost, which distorted the his- 
torical 45-30-25 ratio. 

This is the first time I know of that 
we have what might be called a scientific 
and logical distribution between primary, 
secondary, and urban roads, with ex- 
penditures of $400 million for projects 
on the Federal-aid primary highway sys- 
tem, $300 million for projects on the 
Federal-aid secondary system, and $200 
million for projects on the Federal-aid 
primary-highway system in urban areas, 
and for projects on approved exten- 
sions of the Federal-aid secondary sys- 
tem within urban areas, reflecting ex- 
actly the ratio of cost of building those 
systems when the interstate system is 
taken out. 

Mr. BARRETT. What disturbs me 
somewhat with reference to the commit- 
tee bill, S. 1048, is that the amount avail- 
able for the urban roads is $200 million. 
Under that bill, the amount available for 
interstate system has been stepped up 
tremendously, as the chart indicates. 
Consequently, it seems to me that the 
funds available for the primary and 
secondary systems should be higher than 
they are in the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
very glad the Senator has pointed that 
out. I hand him a chart, which shows 
the estimated completion costs. The 
urban roads have been separated into 
two categories—interstate urban and 
primary urban. It will be noted that 
the figure given reflects the cost of build- 
ing the primary urban roads, and leaves 
in the interstate category the interstate 
urban roads. 

There is another feature which meets 
the question which the Senator from 
Wyoming has suggested, and I think it 
is very proper that he has raised it. He 
has been the Governor of his State, and 
understands the problem of the appor- 
tionment of funds at the State level. 

In the bill which I introduced in the 
83d Congress, which became the act of 
1954, it was proposed for the first time 
to permit transferability among the dif- 
ferent categories of funds when they 
were once allotted to the States, For a 
number of years the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials had been 
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recommending, and the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads had been concurring in the 
recommendation, that the States be per- 
mitted to transfer funds among their 
systems, in order that they could tailor 
their highway funds to the particular 
needs of the States. 

It is impossible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to know exactly, in distributing 
highway funds, the needs within a State. 
So in the act of 1954 a program of trans- 
ferability was begun. We authorized 10 
percent transferability as among the dif- 
ferent funds, so that if a State found 
that for its particular system or its par- 
ticular needs it wanted to place greater 
emphasis upon primary, secondary, or 
urban roads, it could participate up to a 
10-percent apportionment for the State, 
provided, however, that it could not in- 
crease any particular apportionment by 
more than a total of 10 percent. 

In S. 1048, which is now before the 
Senate, we have gone a step further, in 
an amendment which I proposed, be- 
cause it was consistent with a proposal I 
had made in the bill I had introduced. 
I refer to the proposal to increase the 
transferability to 20 percent, so that it 
becomes possible, under S. 1048, as 
amended, for 4 State to take its alloca- 
tion for interstate highways, and to 
transfer not to exceed 10 percent of its 
allocation to one of the other categories, 
provided, however, that it goes to the 
matching basis that would be applicable 
to that particular fund. 

So if the State of Wyoming wants to 
put more money into its secondary sys- 
tem, its urban system, or its primary 
system, than into the interstate sys- 
tem, it can transfer from the interstate 
fund to the other funds, provided it does 
so on a 50-50 basis. 

Conversely, if a State wanted to take 
its secondary-road money and apply it 
to the interstate system, it could do so, 
or it could transfer it between the pri- 
mary and secondary or urban systems. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think that is a very 
wise provision, but the difficulty Wyo- 
ming would encounter, under the com- 
mittee bill or the proposed substitute, 
would be that in which most of the States 
in the West would find themselves with 
reference to the matching of funds. I 
realize that the Senate is restricted in 
its authority to provide funds to finance 
the road program; but does the Senator 
agree with me that the States should be 
given the first opportunity to increase 
the gasoline tax? Perhaps the Federal 
Government should leave that field 
largely to the States, so that the States 
could, if necessary, increase the gasoline 
tax and thus provide the funds necessary 
to match the increased amounts to be 
available for the primary, urban, sec- 
ondary, and also the interstate systems. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from Wyoming is, as usual, alert 
to the implication of the problem con- 
fronting the States. I point out that as 
S. 1048 is amended, instead of becoming 
effective in fiscal 1956, it will become 
effective in fiscal 1957. That means 
that the legislatures of the States will 
meet within 6 months after S. 1048 has 
become effective. 
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The standard highway legislation for 
a number of years has proposed that 
funds shall be available for expenditure 
for 2 years following the time they are 
apportioned in the States. Consequent- 
ly, the State legislatures which have al- 
ready met have taken cognizance of the 
situation for fiscal 1956. They are al- 
ready prepared to meet that situation. 
That will take care of the period from 
July 1, 1955, through June 30, 1956. 

The new authorizations or apportion- 
ments would be effective, under S. 1048, 
for the year beginning July 1, 1956. The 
State legislatures will be meeting in Jan- 
uary 1957, only 6 months afterward. 
The higher apportionments will be avail- 
able for 18 months after the legislatures 
have met. The provision already made 
for carrying on under the 1954 level cer- 
tainly will take care of the first 6 months, 
because the stepup is not so much be- 
yond that time. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the Senator 
from South Dakota is entirely correct 
when he says that the States will be able 
to take care of the first 6 months. But, 
from a practical standpoint, if, per- 
chance, the House should provide, let us 
say, an additional Federal gasoline tax 
of 2 cents a gallon, then the Federal 
Government would have preempted the 
field, from a practical standpoint, and 
the States would not have an opportu- 
nity to provide additional funds by 
themselves imposing a higher gasoline 
tax. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of 
course, the question of distribution of 
revenue, and whether the State or Fed- 
eral Government shall go further into 
the gasoline tax field or adopt other 
sources of revenue, is a part of the total 
problem. I do not know that that can 
be settled in a legislative committee. 

But I think this is a practical situa- 
tion. For the legislatures which will 
meet within 6 months after the new au- 
thorization becomes effective, funds will 
be available for 2 years, thus enabling 
the legislatures to take care of the situa- 
tion. 

I felt that the original provision in 
the Gore bill, namely, for $1,100 mil- 
lion, instead of $900 million, was too 
high. It was too big a jump from $700 
million. Therefore, I offered the amend- 
ment which made the figures what they 
now are. 

There is one other committee amend- 
ment in the bill which I wish to speak 
to, and that is the one authorizing 42,500 
miles of interstate system. The inter- 
state system had a 40,000 mile limita- 
tion, which was approved in 1947. It 
was approved at a time when the States 
and the Nation as a whole were still 
under the impact and influence of World 
War Il. But there have been tremen- 
dous shifts in population since 1947, as 
there were in the years before that, 
when the States suggested what they 
would like to have in the interstate sys- 
tem. ‘Therefore, some readjustment is 
inevitable if we are to meet the needs 
of changing population patterns since 
World War II. The committee thought 
there should be authorization for addi- 
tional mileage, and I am happy that 
the committee adopted the amendment 
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which I proposed in that respect, to in- 
crease the authorization to 42,500. 

I feel that the main weakness of the 
committee bill is the financing provi- 
sion; and I have offered an amendment, 
which is pending, providing for a stamp 
use permit fee. Since I discussed my 
amendment at the outset of my remarks, 
I do not wish to repeat them now. 

I intend at an appropriate time to 
say something about the financial 
features of the substitute bill, because 
I believe they do grave violence to tra- 
ditional and sound principles of Gov- 
ernment financing, Government budget- 
ing, and congressional review of Fed- 
eral expenditures, but I shall reserve 
my remarks on that phase of the ques- 
tion for a later time, when we consider 
the amendments directly relating to 
them. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to 
pay tribute to all of my colleagues on 
the Senate Committee on Public Works. 
The distinguished Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Martin], as a former 
governor of his State, as chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works during 
the 83d Congress, and as a student of 
public affairs and public needs, through 
a long career of public service, repeatedly 
rendered invaluable counsel to the com- 
mittee throughout the consideration of 
the bill. 

The ranking Democratic member of 
the committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma (Mr. Kerr], ren- 
dered invaluable service to the commit- 
tee, growing out of his service as gov- 
ernor of his State, and out of his prior 
membership on the committee, when it 
considered other highway legislation. 
It was he who offered several of the 
amendments which were adopted by the 
committee. It was he who saw instantly 
the value of many of the amendments 
which were proposed, because of his 
prior experience in working with the 
problem. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Buss], the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
ton], the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHEL], and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], all made important contribu- 
tions. The Senators from New Hamp- 
shire and Nebraska served on the great 
Committee on Appropriations in the 
House of Representatives and had an 
acute knowledge of fiscal aspects in 
Government financing. 

I mention those Senators as my col- 
leagues on the minority side of the com- 
mittee, because I know that every one of 
them attended hearings faithfully, and 
that every one of them made his contri- 
bution to the consideration of the bill. 

I also mention the other members of 
the Committee on Public Works on the 
majority side. The Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] has a great 
career of public service behind him, and 
he was extremely valuable because of 
his understanding of the financial prob- 
lems involved in the bill before the com- 
mittee. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMONÐ], both because of his experi- 
ence in State highway construction, and 
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because of his deep study of the fiscal 
problems of Government, was invaluable 
in his comments and suggestions to the 
committee. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara] and the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. NEUBERGER] were alert to preserve 
the human elements in our considera- 
tion of highway needs. 

I feel that in presenting this bill to 
the Senate we are offering what is truly 
a committee bill. Its adoption by the 
Senate should not be considered in any 
sense a defeat for any pet ideas of any- 
one, but, rather, as a victory for every- 
one who wants a highway program which 
wil meet the needs of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the junior Senator from 
South Dakota is provocative. It shows 
that he has given to the subject now un- 
der consideration a great deal of thought. 
More importantly, it demonstrates cour- 
age on his part, which all of us may not 
have, when he suggests a tax, though 
the junior Senator from South Dakota 
does not call it a tax. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And does 
not admit that it is a tax. 

Mr. GORE. I ask the Senator to ex- 
cuse me for calling it a tax. I did so 
inadvertently. The Senator from South 
Dakota has the courage to suggest the 
imposition of a fee for all vehicles using 
the interstate system. Not only does he 
have the courage to do so, but he has 
the patriotism to undertake to have rev- 
enue raised to help in financing this 
enormous program upon which we are, I 
believe, about to embark. 

The Senator from South Dakota had 
this provision, in essence if not in identi- 
cal terms, in the bill which he introduced 
and which was considered by the com- 
mittee. It was the only bill considered 
by the committee, Mr. President, which 
did not contain a provision which would 
bring additional revenue into the Treas- 
ury. Senate bill 1160 did not provide 
for bringing any additional revenue into 
the Treasury, nor does Senate bill 1048. 
It is inherent in both bills, and it would 
be inherent in any bill under the terms 
of which public highways would be built 
in the country, that additional revenue 
would come into the Treasury. 

Regardless of the terms of the legisla- 
tion under which a better system of high- 
ways is built, there is going to be a greater 
use of the highways; more gasoline and 
more lubricating oil are going to be used, 
and as a result there will be more rev- 
enues going into the Treasury of the 
United States during the life of those 
roads. That accretion in revenue may 
approach the cost of the roads. That 
would be true under either the commit- 
tee bill or the administration bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I shall yield if I may go 
one sentence further. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the Senator from Tennessee 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GORE. The bill of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Cask] went one 
step further. It did include the amend- 
ment now before the Senate to levy upon 
each and every user a fee to be evidenced 
by a stamp. While the Senator from 
South Dakota says it is not a tax, I be- 
lieve it is fair to say that a majority of 
the committee considered it was in the 
nature of a revenue measure, and a 
majority took the position that we were 
without jurisdiction to consider a rev- 
enue measure. Therefore, the commit- 
tee declined to approve the amendment, 
and I must respectfully decline to do so 
now, but with sincere praise for the 
junior Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion I was about to ask does not particu- 
larly relate to the tax question which the 
Senator has mentioned, but I should 
like to have the Senator refer to a chart 
which has been placed upon the desks of 
Senators. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. BusH] earlier in the session re- 
ferred to the chart when he said it would 
be placed on our desks. 

As I look at the chart I find, for in- 
stance, that the bill, while providing for 
all the States, provides for some States 
sums which are greater than those States 
could possibly use. There would not be 
the means in those States for matching 
the Federal funds. 

Then, when I refer to my own State of 
Minnesota, I find that the need in our 
State would be in the amount of $229 
million, whereas the Federal funds pro- 
vided for the interstate system 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 additional minute to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. THYE. The Federal funds pro- 
vided for in the interstate system by 
Senate bill 1048 for the highway pro- 
gram would provide Minnesota with only 
$176 million. That is a question which 
has somewhat disturbed me, because if 
it be true, as this chart indicates, and as 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Busu] has stated 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have 
only 1 minute. 

Mr. THYE. Iam almost through, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 more minute to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 

NEDY in the chair). The Senator from 
Tennessee is recognized for 1 more 
minute. 
Mr. THYE. I should like to have the 
Senator from Tennessee comment on the 
figures referred to, as they appear on 
the chart. 

Mr. GORE. T shall be glad to com- 
ment briefly on the chart. When the 
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substitute amendment is called up I am 
sure it will be discussed more fully. 

The chart is not based upon the bill. 
The Senator from Minnesota cannot find 
in Senate bill 1160 any provision which 
assures his State of $1, let alone of the 
larger amount set forth on the chart. 
That is a basic difference between the 
two bills. Senate bill 1048 has a formula 
by which the Senator’s State and every 
other State will be apportioned funds. 
Senate bill 1160 abolishes the apportion- 
ment formula. 

I respectfully suggest to the Senator 
from Minesota that distribution of Fed- 
eral funds by means of some formula is 
better than not to have any formula at 
all. The figures on the chart are not 
based on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield an additional 2 minutes to 
the junior Senator from South Dakota, 
I may say it is somewhat unusual to yield 
to the author of an amendment time in 
opposition to the amendment. But the 
Senator from South Dakota is an un- 
usual legislator, and all of us can profit 
by what he says. So I yield 2 minutes 
to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the distinguished majority 
leader for his kind words. I appreciate 
them, although he is almost overwhelm- 
ing with his kindness. 

Iam afraid that the kind words of the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], in his comments on the 
amendment, are designed more to kill 
the amendment with kindness than to do 
anything else. 

Be that as it may, I wish to state for 
the record that, of course, I realize that 
neither the Senate of the United States 
nor any other legislative body will adopt 
an amendment such as the one I have 
proposed without giving it more deliber- 
ate consideration than can be given to 
my amendment at this time. So I do not 
expect the amendment to be adopted. 
But it should be made available, so all 
Senators will will be able to study it fur- 
ther, for sooner or later something of 
this sort must be done and will be done. 
If we are to build roads, we shall have to 
pay forthem. Regardless of whether we 
pay for them by means of use fees or by 
means of taxes, somewhere the money 
must be found. 

Let me say a word regarding whether 
what my amendment proposes would be 
a tax or a fee. I believe the amendment 
is within the capability of the Senate to 
consider under both the legislative prec- 
edents and the rules of the Senate and 
the Constitution. The amendment does 
not propose a tax. If the amendment 
were adopted, no one would have levied 
on him a tax by the sovereign power of 
the Government; no one would have to 
pay for one of the stamps unless he 
used the facility which would be provid- 
ed. No one regards a postage stamp as 
a tax. No one has to buy a postage 
stamp unless he wishes to use it. 
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This amendment is proposed as one to 
be applied only to those who wish to use 
the interstate system of highways. Un- 
der the amendment, one who wishes to 
use the interstate system of highways 
would have to have on his car a stamp 
showing that he had purchased the right 
to use those highways. So the amend- 
ment does not propose a tax. Instead, it 
proposes only a toll or a use fee, depend- 
ing upon whether people use or do not 
use these highways. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to my distin- 
guished friend, the former chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works, the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MARTIN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I have already spoken several 
times in commendation of use fees or of 
paying for roads as they are used. I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota has rendered a very fine 
service in bringing the amendment be- 
fore the Senate; but I very much fear 
sd what the amendment calls for is a 

x. 

On the other hand, I think it excellent 
that the amendment has been consid- 
ered by us today. It will be necessary to 
obtain other revenue in order to com- 
plete our road system and bring it up 
to the standards required in the United 
States. 

I appreciate very much the nice things 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota has said about me. He is a fine 
legislator. 

I wish to say, further, Mr. President, 
that I do not believe I have ever served 
on a Senate committee which has more 
conscientiously and diligently per- 
formed its duties than has the commit- 
tee which has considered this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to yield back the 
remainder of the time under my con- 
trol, so that a vote may be taken on the 
amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield 1 minute to 
me? I should like to ask a question of 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well; 
I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this is my 
question: When we impose a use tax or 
stamp, will it permit the operator of 
any vehicle, as listed on the chart— 
whether a vehicle of 60,000 gross pounds 
or one of 70,000 gross pounds—to have 
a permit to drive the vehicle either 100 
miles or an indefinite distance on the 
national system of highways? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am glad the question has 
been asked. The arrangement would be 
exactly the same as that which applies 
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when we buy a postage stamp. A postage 
stamp will carry a letter either from 
Minneapolis to Mankato or from Min- 
neapolis to New York City; the distance 
allowed is indefinite. 

Mr. THYE. Would there be any jus- 
tice in charging the same fee or toll, re- 
gardless of the distance traveled and 
regardless of the weight of the vehicle? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield an additional minute to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 1 more minute. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. President, I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota whether there 
would be any justice in charging the 
same use fee, regardless of whether the 
vehicle in question traveled only from 
Philadelphia to Harrisburg, or whether 
it traveled from Philadelphia to Los 
Angeles, Calif.? Would there be any 
justice in charging the same use fee 
for the operation on the national 
system of highways of a heavy truck 
which pounded the paving all the way 
from Philadelphia, Pa., to Los Angeles, 
Calif., and for the operation of another 
truck which traveled on the highway 
system only from Philadelphia to Har- 
risburg, Pa.? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the answer is twofold. First, 
in each instance the truck operator 
would have paid a larger ton-mile tax, 
or license fee, or whatever it may be 
called. But according to the chart, the 
gradation in the case of a 70,000-pound 
vehicle is much heavier than in the case 
of a lighter vehicle. Thus, the ton-miles 
carried by such trucks roughly corre- 
sponds to the gross weight of the vehicles, 
That is the reason for the gradation in 
this case. 

Mr. THYE. I have referred only as 
an example to a truck of 60,000 gross 
pounds and a truck of 70,000 gross 
pounds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota 
has again expired. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if I may 
have one more minute, I shall take my 
seat. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we wish to try to have this bill 
passed. The administration has recom- 
mended it. I do not wish to have the 
bill talked to death. 

On the other hand, I still cannot re- 
sist the pleas of my Republican friends. 
So I yield an additional minute to the 
Senior Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for an additional minute. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader, Mr. President. The 
majority leader is always very gracious, 
and that is what makes all of us try to 
cooperate with him. 

I point out that this is only the third 
minute I have requested; and I do not 
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believe that in requesting 3 minutes I 
am trespassing on the good nature of 
either the majority leader or of my 
friends on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota desire me to 
yield him another minute? [Laughter.] 

Mr. THYE. No, Mr. President, I do 
not. 

This is the question I should like to 
have answered: Is there not great in- 
justice in the proposed use stamp or use 
fee, inasmuch as the same charge would 
be made, regardless of the weight of the 
vehicle and regardless of the distance 
the vehicle traveled? In other words, 
under the amendment, the operator of 
a heavy truck which traveled all the way 
from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, Calif., 
would pay the same use fee which would 
be paid by the operator of a lighter truck 
which traveled on the highway system 
only from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, 
Pa. If a toll is to be charged, it should 
be charged on the basis of the use made 
of the highway system and the amount 
of wear and tear applied to it, and not 
on the basis of a use stamp which will 
cost all users the same, regardless of the 
distance traveled. 

Furthermore, let me point out that in 
the case of the postal system the charges 
for the handling of parcel-post packages 
are based on a zone system, plus the 
weight. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the alternative is to charge 
nothing unless the system proposed by 
my amendment is adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of the 
time under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. It is identified 
as “5-24-55-G.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out section 2 (d) of the bill as 
reported and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(d) No funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year by this section shall 
be apportioned to any State within the 
boundaries of which the National System of 
Interstate Highways may lawfully be used 
by vehicles with any dimension or with 
weight in excess of the greater of (1) the 
maximum permissible corresponding dimen- 
sions or maximum permissible correspond- 
ing gross and/or axle weights applicable on 
July 1, 1956, to vehicles lawfully using any 
of the public highways of such State, or 
(2) the maximum corresponding dimensions 
or maximum corresponding weight recom- 
mended for vehicles operated over the high- 
ways of the United States by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials in a 
document published by such association en- 
titled “Policy Concerning Maximum Dimen- 
sion, Weights, and Speeds of Motor Vehicles 
To Be Operated Over the Highways of the 
United States” and incorporating recommen- 
dations adopted by such association on April 
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1, 1946. Any amount which is withheld 
from apportionment to any State pursuant 
to the foregoing provisions of this section 
shall be reapportioned immediately to the 
States which have not been denied appor- 
tionments pursuant to such provisions: 
Provided, however, That nothing herein shall 
be construed to deny apportionment to any 
State allowing the operation within such 
State of any vehicles or combinations thereof 
that could be operated lawfully within such 
State on July 1, 1956. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has 60 minutes. 
How much time does he yield himself? 

Mr. MORSE. To begin with, I yield 
myself not more than 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a series 
of perfecting modifications to the 
amendment which I have just offered, as 
follows: 

On page 1, line 8, change “1956” to 
“1955”; on page 2, line 16, after the words 
“allowing the” insert “lawful”; in the 
same line, after the word “operation” in- 
sert “over the public highways”; in line 
18, before the word “within” insert over 
the public highways”; and in the same 
line, strike out “1956” and insert “1955.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send the modified amendment 
to the desk? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, Mr. President. 

We made great progress on this 
amendment as a result of the colloquy 
yesterday afternoon, because the RECORD 
will show that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] and his subcommittee 
reached a conclusion as to the change of 
Fo cate from July 1, 1956, to July 1, 

The proviso clause of my amendment 
really goes to the heart of the problem, 
I feel that that subject was pretty thor- 
oughly discussed yesterday in my col- 
loquy with the Senator from Tennessee, 
who has been very gracious in his en- 
deavor to ascertain the basis for the re- 
quest of those who have asked me to 
sponsor the amendment. 

What we really seek to do is to cover 
the type of situation which exists in the 
State of Nevada, so ably represented in 
this body, in part, by the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE]. As the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has pointed out, in his 
State there is no law governing dimen- 
sions and height of trucks. Of course, 
the Senator from Nevada can speak for 
himself, but he has authorized me to say 
in the course of my remarks that he sup- 
ports me in this amendment. 

In view of the fact that the proviso 
clause goes to the heart of the problem, 
I understand that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] will discuss the 
proviso clause with me, and the chair- 
man of the committee will discuss the 
proviso clause with me. It is quite pos- 
sible that in the colloquy we can reach 
an agreement to accept the amendment, 
at least so far as the proviso clause is 
concerned. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. As I heard the amend- 
ment stated, and the modifications made 
therein, it would seem to state with some 
clarity what I believe the present bill 
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contains. If I correctly understand the 
amendment as serving to clarify the 
purpose and intent of the committee, I 
see no objection to it. I wonder if the 
Senator would be willing to have the 
clerk read the amendment as it has been 
modified, in order that we may have a 
basis of understanding. 

Mr. MORSE. I am perfectly willing 
to have that done. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, may we 
have the amendment, as modified, 
stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modified amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment, as modified. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, what the 
Senator from Tennessee wishes to have 
read is the proviso clause, with the mod- 
ifications I have made. I think he 
would have me strike out all of the 
amendment except the proviso clause. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk read 
the proviso clause on page 2, beginning 
with the middle of line 14, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proviso clause, as modified, will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Provided, however, That nothing herein 
shall be construed to deny apportionment to 
any State allowing the lawful operation over 
the public highways within such State of 
any vehicles or combinations thereof that 
could be operated lawfully over the public 
highways within such State on July 1, 1955. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, that 
amendment conforms with what I be- 
lieve the bill, as amended, means. Yes- 
terday, by amendment, we changed the 
date from May 1 to July 1. Therefore, 
I am willing to accept the proviso if 
the Senator will strike from his amend- 
ment everything preceding the proviso. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, under 
that condition, I will strike from my 
amendment everything preceding the 
proviso clause. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, in view of the 
fact that I was not present when the 
amendment was agreed to yesterday, 
what was the reason for changing the 
date from May 1 to July 1? There is 
no provision as yet with respect to 
weights. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the legis- 
latures of the States of Montana and 
North Dakota had enacted laws affect- 
ing weights and dimensions of vehicles, 
such laws to become effective on July 1. 
We felt that if we left the date of May 1 
in the bill, we would either force those 
States to amend their statutes—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. To roll back their stat- 
utes? 

Mr. GORE. To roll back their stat- 
utes to that date, or be denied match- 
ing funds. In this case the chairman of 
the subcommittee is endeavoring to 
avoid doing an injustice to Nevada and 
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Oregon. We do not want this to be an 
oppressive policy. Yesterday we agreed 
to an amendment changing the date, and 
I am prepared to accept the modified 
amendment now offered by the senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, with the 
permission of the senior Senator from 
Oregon, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] a question. 

Is legislation with reference to this 
subject now pending in the legislatures 
of other States? 

Mr. MORSE, Pennsylvania is another 
such State. 

Mr. GORE. I know of only one other 
State. There may be others, but there 
are not many. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania has pending legislation. There 
may be other States, but I am not aware 
of any other. 

Mr. MORSE. In my statement yester- 
day I mentioned the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania was another such State. 

Mr. GORE. That is the only one I 
know of. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Illinois is another 
such State. 

Mr. GORE. I am informed that the 
State of Illinois also has such legislation 
pending. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is there any time 
limit covered by the proviso which is 
sought to be added by the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon, or would 
that amendment apply throughout the 
time of operation of the act, or until it 
is amended or repealed by the Congress? 

Mr. MORSE. It would apply until the 
act was amended or repealed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, the 
effect and purpose of the proposed 
amendment is to freeze at their present 
legally authorized figures the lawful 
weights and dimensions of each kind of 
motor vehicle which is now permitted to 
operate lawfully over the highways of 
each of the 48 States. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct; and it 
is in the interest of the principle of uni- 
formity about which the Senator from 
Tennessee spoke in his previous discus- 
sion of the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is not the effect of 
the operation of such an amendment to 
bring about a very great lack of uni- 
formity in that the present standards on 
weight and dimensions as found in the 
various States under the laws of those 
States differ so greatly at this time and 
may differ even more greatly by July 1, 
1955? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE, I yield myself another 
10 minutes. 

I will say to the Senator from Florida 
I do not believe there is any danger of 
the situation becoming worse. The best 
we seem to be able to do is to work to- 
ward freezing the status quo. We have 
already listed the States which have 
legislation that will become effective on 
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July 1, or have legislation pending. 
What the amendment would do, as the 
Senator from Tennessee pointed out the 
other day, would be to prevent our cre- 
ating a situation in the next year or in 
the year thereafter whereby the weights 
and measures would become so great 
that damage would be done to the high- 
ways. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it the feeling of 
the Senator from Oregon that the pres- 
ent weight limits in many of the States 
do not exceed the figure at which they 
are held to be harmless in those States? 

Mr. MORSE. I believe the commit- 
tee found the situation was not so very 
serious that any great damage would be 
done if we protected the rights of the 
States under present laws. I am sure 
the Senator from Florida will be a little 
surprised to hear me make such a strong 
argument in favor of States’ rights. I 
am making the argument only in con- 
nection with this bill to protect the 
States’ rights as presently established. 
I believe we should not proceed to try 
to impose a restrictive feature on them. 
It boils down to that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say that I am 
delighted to find the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon taking a position which 
he deems to be in protection of States’ 
rights. 

Mr. MORSE. I always do when it is 
within the Constitution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. However, it occurs to 
the Senator from Florida that the real 
result of the amendment would be to 
freeze the present situation of very great 
nonuniformity in the several States and 
to allow certain of the States with very 
high weight limitations to be financed 
by the Federal Government on a 90-10 
basis in the construction of their inter- 
state highways on a continuing basis 
which is completely out of line with what 
prevails in other States, and to deprive 
those other States of the opportunity to 
come to that same position if in the ex- 
ercise of their own discretion they saw 
fit to do so. Would not that be the re- 
sult of the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I believe the result 
would be to put a stop to excesses. 
What we are trying to do is to stop a 
bad trend from continuing. We can do it 
legitimately in this way. As the Senator 
has heard me say before, I discussed the 
matter with the truckers. It is their 
amendment. I believe I made that very 
clear when I offered the amendment. 
They believe it would be a fair solution 
of the problem. At least their repre- 
sentatives who have spoken to me have 
said it would be a satisfactory and equi- 
table solution of the problem. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the pending 
amendment is adopted, would the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida, 
which is lying on the desk, be in order? 
The purpose of my proposed amendment 
is to strike entirely from the bill subsec- 
tion (d), which is the subject matter of 
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a partial amendment by the pending 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator could offer an amendment to strike 
out that sentence. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Such an amendment 
would be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be in order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. MORSE, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 5-23-55-C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
between lines 7 and 8, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Sec. 10. (a) For the purpose of improving 
evacuation of localized and existing highway 
routes leading out of urban civil-defense 
target areas there is hereby authorized the 
sum of $40 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 1956, subject to the following general 
standards: 

(b) Of the sum herein authorized $20 
million shall be immediately available for 
contract and shall be apportioned among the 
several critical target areas as designated by 
the Administrator of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration and in a manner to be 
determined by the Secretary of Commerce 
upon application of the States in which the 
target areas involved are located: Provided 
Further, That the Secretary of Commerce 
shall also find that any project approved 
under this section will serve to increase the 
localized capacity of existing routes in such 
areas and that such improvements consti- 
tute a part of preliminary evacuation routes. 

(c) The remaining sums appropriated 
under this section shall remain available 
until expended and shall be apportioned to 
the States in which (1) the critical target 
areas, or (2) the target areas are located 
in a manner as determined by the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Administrator of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration for the 
purpose of improving evacuation capabili- 
ties to reception zones for such areas: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Federal share pay- 
able on account of any project provided by 
funds made available under the provisions of 
this section shall be 90 percent of the total 
cost thereof: And further provided, That 
the Administrator of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration and the Secretary of 
Commerce shall approve the plan of evacua- 
tion routes prior to the apportionment of 
any funds to a critical target area or a target 
area, 4 


On page 19, between lines 8 and 9, 
insert the following: 


Sec. 14. The Secretary of Commerce shall, 
by not later than February 1, 1956, make a 
report to the Committees on Public Works 
of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives containing his recommendations 
as to the manner in which the undesignated 
mileage of the National System of Inter- 
state Highways can be be utilized for the 
purpose of eliminating bottlenecks in the 
evacuation routes leading from target areas 
as designated by the Administrator of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 60 minutes. How much 
time does he yield himself? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

Yesterday, when I presented the 
amendment I made a short statement in 
connection with it, which I do not wish 
to repeat in detail at this time. The 
situation is that in the event of an 
enemy attack upon our target areas, we 
are almost utterly unprepared to save 
the civilian population of our cities in 
those target areas. In a thermonuclear 
attack, shelters inside the target area 
will be of practically no use. Everyone 
agrees that the only protection for the 
civilian population is to evacuate our 
cities. The present highways and roads 
leading from target areas are not suffi- 
cient for that purpose. Milwaukee, Phil- 
adelphia, and many other cities in which 
practice evacuations have been held, 
have found that the spending of a little 
money for the widening of certain streets 
and improving evacuation routes would 
enable them to evacuate the cities much 
more rapidly, and that in the event of 
an attack millions of lives would be 
saved. 

It is high time we were doing more and 
thinking more about civil defense. We 
have the problem of what to do with the 
people after they are evacuated, how 
they are going to be sheltered, clothed, 
and protected from radioactive fallout. 
But those considerations are academic 
unless we can first make arrangements 
to get the people out of the target areas. 

What my amendment does is to au- 
thorize $40 million so that a start can be 
made on the program. That is the to- 
tal amount. Of this sum, $20 million 
would be immediately available for con- 
tracts to be apportioned among the tar- 
get areas as designated by the adminis- 
trator of Civil Defense. The other 
amount is authorized to be apportioned 
among the States in which the critical 
target areas are located. 

The other part of my amendment is 
with reference to the Secretary of Com- 
merce making a report containing his 
recommendations as to the manner in 
which the undesignated mileage in the 
national system of interstate highways 
can best be utilized for the purpose of 
eliminating bottlenecks from evacua- 
tion routes as designated by the Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. This is at least a small start to 
give the cities and States which are 
working so hard on civil defense some 
little additional Federal help in our 
civil defense program. 

I know the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee and the chairman of 
the full committee are interested in this 
matter. I hope something can be agreed 
upon regarding it in connection with the 
pending highway bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. The efforts of my distin- 
guished colleague are certainly appreci- 
ated. In all candor, I must say that his 
testimony before the committee was 
more constructive regarding the prob- 
lems of civil defense than was any other 
testimony presented before the commit- 
tee. 
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In connection with the amendment he 
now offers, I wish to invite his attention 
to the fact that the Administrator of 
Civil Defense came before the committee, 
and it was revealed that he had no plan, 
Indeed, $12 million has recently been 
made available to Mr. Peterson and his 
agency to develop plans. It would seem 
to me to be unwise to authorize $20 mil- 
lion when there is no plan to use $20 
million. 

I think there is a great deal of merit 
to section 14 of the Senator’s amendment, 
It would appear to offer a constructive 
suggestion directing the Secretary of 
Commerce, operating, of course, through 
the Bureau of Public Roads and other- 
wise, to proceed in cooperation with the 
Civil Defense Agency to develop plans. I 
would be prepared to accept and take to 
conference section 14 of the Senator’s 
amendment, but, without the concur- 
rence of the members of the Public Works 
Committee, I would not be in position to 
accept additional monetary authoriza- 
tion in the bill to be used by an agency 
which has no plan to use such funds. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the observations of my col- 
league. I admit that the Civil Defense 
Administration has been very slow in 
working out plans for highway needs in 
connection with the evacuation of people 
from our cities. It is only within the 
past 2 months that designation has been 
given to the Department of Commerce 
in respect to planning needs for civil 
defense in connection with highways. 
Some work has been done by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, but during the time 
the Armed Services Committee held its 
hearings, upon the suggestion of the 
committee telegrams were sent to the 
mayors or civil defense administrators 
of the principal target areas asking if 
surveys had been made and what the 
status was and what the cost of roads 
would be. Almost all those cities re- 
sponded. A great many of them already 
have plans as to how streets are to be 
widened and what should be done to iron 
out bottlenecks and make evacuation 
possible. Most of the plans are already 
in existence. Others would be consum- 
mated. I am sure the money would not 
be used unless and until well-worked- 
out plans were provided. 

I appreciate the willingness of the 
Senator to accept the second part of my 
amendment. I have a suggested alterna- 
tive, in line with conversations with the 
Senator, which I should like to suggest 
as a possible substitute for the first part 
of my amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, before 
we reach that point, is it not a fact that 
in the pending bill there is sufficient au- 
thorization for urban road money which 
could be used for this purpose? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate that 
suggestion. It is along the same lines 
of the suggestion made by my colleague 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, I have an alternative 
amendment in this language: 

On page 4, line 2, after the word “project,” 
add a colon and the following: “Provided 
further, That the Secretary of Commerce, 
out of the amount authorized in subsection 
(c) hereof, is authorized to use the sum of 
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$10 million for improving evacuation routes 
leading out of urban civil defense areas, 
Of the sum thus set aside for highway civil 
defense needs, the Secretary shall apportion 
some to the States in which target areas are 
located as determined by the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration for the 
purpose of improving evacuation capacities 
to reception zones for such areas.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In a moment. 

Does the Senator from New Mexico 
think that if the need were great, we 
could take $10 million of the funds for 
urban roads, in order to widen certain 
bottlenecks and make evacuation pos- 
sible? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So long as the Secre- 
tary had the authority to do it, he could 
use $10 million or $15 million, or what- 
ever amount was needed, out of the total 
available to him for urban road ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree with the 
Senator, but I thought the committee 
would want a limit, because some of the 
money might not go to a particular State 
for the reason that it might not contain 
a target area. 

Mr. President, I yield myself an ad- 
tional 5 minutes, and I now yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It prob- 
ably has not been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee that 
under the $23 billion figure for inter- 
state road construction which is recom- 
mended by the Clay Committee, $10 bil- 
lion is for urban road development. The 
figures which I have in the chart show 
the interstate highways broken as be- 
tween interstate and urban, including 
arterial routes, with which the Senator 
is rightly concerned. But the break- 
down between the two shows $10,862,- 
000,000 for the urban portions of the 
interstate system and $13,052,000,000 for 
the rural portions of the interstate sys- 
tem. In other words, the urban con- 
nections and arterial routes, with which 
the Senator from Tennessee is rightly 
concerned, will be cared for out of the 
total amount of money for the interstate 
system. 

I am appreciative of the efforts of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee in bringing this matter before the 
Senate, because in the act of 1952 or 
1954, I have forgotten which it was, a 
clause was included, which I proposed, to 
provide authority for placing arterial 
routes and circumferential routes in the 
general category of access roads. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am familiar with 
that provision, and also with the provi- 
sion that some consideration should be 
given to civil defense. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In the 
10-20-30 apportionment, so to speak, of 
money for interstate highways, it is indi- 
cated that for urban connections ample 
funds will be provided. 

The suggestion of the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], which is 
contained in the amendment offered by 
him, is very good, in that it will be pos- 
sible to know exactly what is necessary 
to focus attention on the evacuation 
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route needs, but funds will be provided 
in the total application for the interstate 
system. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, My amendment was 
addressed to the amount provided for 
urban roads, referred to on page 2 of 
the Gore bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If that is 
what is proposed, then money would be 
taken away from the urban roads, or 
there would be a changed proportion. 

If the Senator followed the explana- 
tion I made a while ago, the funds now 
proposed in the bill for the primary, ur- 
ban, and secondary roads are exactly in 
proportion to the cost of building those 
systems; and the earmarking of an ad- 
ditional $42 million would distort the 
formula considerably. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The substitute I 
have prepared would simply authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to set aside 
not to exceed $10 million from the urban 
authorization and $200 million for spe- 
cial use on certain roads in the target 
areas, the funds to be apportioned among 
the States for the target areas. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota, who serves on the Committee on 
Armed Services, knows that in certain 
places, merely by spending small sums 
of money, bottleneck conditions can be 
remedied. That is something which 
ought to be done. I think it is time the 
Federal Government, in this very mod- 
est way, showed a litle more concern 
about the problem of evacuating con- 
gested areas in the event of an attack. 
The amount which is provided is not 
sufficient to do very much, but if prop- 
erly used it could help tremendously. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I have listened to the col- 
loquy between my senior colleague and 
the junior Senator from South Dakota. 
It would appear that the modified 
amendment which my colleague has 
suggested would involve the apportion- 
ment formula. 

Secondly, I concur in the sentiment 
expressed by the Senator from South 
Dakota that funds are available for ur- 
ban extensions of not only the primary 
highways, but also of the interstate and 
secondary highways. There is no rea- 
son, as I see it, why the Senator should 
not submit his proposed section 14, mak- 
ing a declaration of policy, under which 
the Secretary of Commerce, the various 
State highway departments, and the mu- 
nicipal authorities could use and appor- 
tion in even greater amount than the 
Senator has suggested, the urban funds, 
ORENS $200 million are provided in the 

ill. 

I believe the Senator would accomplish 
his purpose by having section 14 of his 
original amendment adopted. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. Then, so that we may have the 
legislative intent expressed, is it the in- 
tent of the sponsor of the bil 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the senior Senator from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield myself an 
additional 5 minutes. 
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Is it the intent of my colleague from 
Tennessee, who is the sponsor of the 
bill, that of the amount provided for 
urban roads—$200 million annually— 
the Secretary of Commerce shall have a 
right to apportion or use some part of 
that sum for the purpose of special civil 
defense needs, including the removal of 
bottlenecks on the urban highway sys- 
tem? 

Mr. GORE. Let me put it this way: 
The $200 million available for urban 
roads, as provided in the bill, is for the 
extension of secondary and primary 
roads within urban areas. I know of no 
reason why, with the declaration of pol- 
icy contained in section 14 of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, the Secretary of Com- 
merce could not make available portions 
of the urban highway funds for the de- 
velopment of urban extensions of pri- 
mary, secondary, and interstate roads. 
That would not only serve the purpose, it 
seems to me, which the Senator has in 
mind, but it would also facilitate the fur- 
ther development of urban extensions of 
the existing system of highways. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
clear statement of intent as made by my 
colleague from Tennessee, who is the 
author and the sponsor of the bill. 

Mr. President, on that basis, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first part of 
my amendment, down to and including 
line 23, on page 2, be stricken; and that 
the amendment be considered only be- 
ginning with the part setting forth the 
policy matter to which we have referred, 
which is section 14. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the senior Senator from 
Tennessee will be so modified. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the senior 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will ac- 
cept the amendment and take it to con- 
ference. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a comment about the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. Would that be in 
order now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut for such time as he may re- 
quire. 

nf BUSH. I shall need only 5 min- 
utes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. I thought the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee spoke rather dis- 
paragingly of the Administrator of Civil 
Defense respecting this matter. He said 
the Administrator had no plan at all in 
connection with the proposition. 

I think the testimony of the Admin- 
istrator before the committee indicated 
that he had given the matter very care- 
ful consideration. He highly endorsed 
the Clay report and the administration 
bill in connection with the National 
System of Interstate Highways. I refer 
Senators to page 592 of the hearings, 
where the Honorable Val Peterson, Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Defense, said, in 
part: 


A highway program that will provide for 
the improvement of highways critically need- 
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ed for peacetime use will furnish an impor- 
tant service in the event of a civil-defense 
emergency. The administration’s highway 
program proposes that $25 billion be made 
available to finance improvements. on the 
National System of Interstate Highways. 

The rural portion of this system, particu- 
larly in the more densely populated areas, 
and virtually all of the urban portions of 
such system, will constitute the backbone 
of the highway system required for civil- 
defense purposes. 


I refer also to page 5 of the message 
of the President, in which reference is 
made to the civil-defense aspects of the 
entire highway program, The paragraph 
is entitled “Civil-Defense Aspects.” 

Another paragraph refers to the traf- 
fic jams, and so forth, and the very ur- 
gent need for an interstate highway 
system to deal with the whole situation 
as it affects the national defense. 

Mr. President, I submit, as I have be- 
fore, that while I have no objection to 
this amendment, the bill to which it is 
offered does not come to grips directly, 
thoroughly, or satisfactorily with the 
problem of civilian defense. 

I shall not oppose the amendment, but 
I did want to make that observation 
about the bill to which the amendment 
is offered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Keravuver] as modified. 


The amendment, as modified, was 


agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the bill, to strike out sub- 
section (f), on page 17, beginning on 
line 18 and ending on line 22. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out subsection (f) on page 17, as 
follows: 

(£) Nothing in this section shall be deemed 
to preclude reimbursement to States of the 
Federal share of the State’s costs in connec- 
tion with the relocation of utility facilities 
where a portion of the relocation cost is re- 
quired by law or practice to be borne by the 
State. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized. 
Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in this 
connection I wish to say that, in my 
judgment, the provision I am asking to 
have deleted does not add to the effec- 
tiveness of section 11, but it has been 
cI——439 
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interpreted by some persons as placing 
a limitation upon subparagraph (d) of 
section 11. In view of the fact that it 
was not the intention of the committee 
to do so, and in order to preserve the 
benefits of section 11 without impair- 
ment, the amendment was discussed 
with the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, with the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], and 
with other members of the committee, 
and it was felt that elimination of the 
subsection would add value to the bill, 
and not detract in any way from it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it seems 
that it is agreed all around that subsec- 
tion (f) can be deleted without doing 
violence to the purposes of those who ad- 
vocated the provision, and I accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton] de- 
sired to speak. Does the Senator have 
an amendment to offer? 

Mr. COTTON. No. I shall withhold 
my request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wished 
the Senator from New Hampshire to be 
recognized, but he has to have time al- 
lotted to him. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
how much time does the Senator desire? 

Mr. COTTON. Three minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from New Hampshire, to 
be taken from time allotted on the bill 
itself. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly desired to call to the attention of the 
Senate at some point during the con- 
sideration of the important subject now 
being discussed the fact that the cur- 
rent issue of Life magazine, which is 
dated May 30, 1955, and presumably is 
hardly yet on sale on the news stands, 
carries a very remarkable article en- 
titled, “Dead End for the United States 
Highway.” The article reviews in a 
rather able way the highway problem. 
It calls attention to the fact that the 
Memorial Day weekend just ahead of us 
will launch what will be a record motor- 
ing season, in which more cars will take 
to the roads than in any other year in 
the history of the Nation. The article 
states that more than 50 million cars 
will be on the highways on the Memorial 
Day weekend, and approximately 360 
persons will lose their lives. 

Among the striking points brought out 
in the article is its conclusion, after re- 
viewing the Clay report, that regardless 
of whether the Congress adopts the Clay 
plan, regardless of whether the Nation 
spends in excess of $101 billion on the 
highway program, the United States 
will spend that much in the next decade 
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on its roads, anyway. I read further 


from the article: 


Even at the present slim rate of expendi- 
ture, it will spend $47 billion in the next 
decade. But it will spend far more than 
what it normally spends on road mainte- 
nance for automobile insurance to safe- 
guard itself on its insecure roads. And it 
will spend, unknowingly, $5.5 billion this 
year on extra gas, oil, tires, etc., expense 
caused by unnecessary stops and starts and 
long waits. That figure will rise to $8 bil- 
lion a year by 1965. 


The article then comments on a state- 
ment by a former United States roads 
commissioner, who remarked that a Na- 
tion pays for good roads, regardless of 
whether it has them; and it pays more 
for bad roads. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article to which I have 
referred printed at this point in the body 
of the Rxconp, so that all Senators may 
have an opportunity to read it. The 
article is entitled Dead End for the 
United States Highway,” and was written 
by Herbert Brean. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEAD END ron THE UNITED STATES HIGHWAY 
(By Herbert Brean) 


Among other things, the United States 
consists of 165 million people, 59 million 
automobiles and 34 million miles of road 
and highway. The people are reasonably 
intelligent. The automobiles are big, fast 
and comfortable. The highways are awful, 
although how awful not even the reasonably 
intelligent people appreciate. This may be 
because few Americans ever see as much as 
one-half of 1 percent of their Nation’s 
roads and consequently they tend to think 
of the narrow, congested, archaic and haz- 
ardous one-half percent that they themselves 
customarily use as worse than the rest. 

This is in error. It is practically all worse. 

Another reason may be that Americans 
identify their highway troubles with traffic 
rather than with the highway itself. De- 
layed, frustrated or bumped from behind, 
the American motorist instantly blames 
the other guy. This is like blaming the 
fish in the sea for a contrary tide or a 
shallow channel, but the motorist does it 
because the highway and its defects have 
been so familiar to him for so many years 
that he simply no longer sees it as it is. 

This Memorial Day weekend launches 
what is going to be a record motoring season, 
during which more cars will take to the road 
than in any year in United States history. 
Over the weekend there will be 50 million 
automobiles on the highways and probably 
360 people will die. Everyone will see the 
traffic but few will really study the high- 
ways. But those who do can reduce their 
own danger of injury or death, and those 
who examine the highway long enough 
might even be moved to do something con- 
structive about it and thus save themselves 
enormous sums. 

If this weekend's average motorist could 
somehow be given an aerial glimpse in one 
look of the entire United States road system, 
crawling with molasses traffic, he would come 
to a fast boil of indignation. If he looked at 
it through the eyes of a highway engineer he 
would go jumping, screaming mad. For he 
would discover that while the highway net- 
work of the world’s richest, most mobile Na- 
tion consists of 3.4 million miles of roads, 
only a little over 400,000 miles has what engi- 
neers call high-type pavement—solid con- 
crete or asphalt. 
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He would notice that the country has 
thousands of miles of back roads which aver- 
age less than one vehicle per day and that 
the great bulk of national travel is concen- 
trated on the primary-road system. (Seven 
States have half of all United States cars.) 
He would observe that more than half the 
primary-road system still bears the design of 
20 years ago, and that a third of it was built 
before 1930, when rural traffic averaged 26 
miles per hour (it now averages 47 miles per 
hour). 

He would look again at the heart of the 
United States highway network, the Inter- 
state System, which is less than 40,000 miles 
long and yet links almost all cities over 50,- 
000 population, serves more than half the 
United States population, and carries one- 
seventh of all the Nation’s traffic. Eighty- 
five percent of the Interstate System is al- 
ready inadequate—narrow, acutely curved, 
dangerously graded, frequently intersected, 
narrowly shouldered or shoulderless—or is in 
the process of becoming so in the light of the 
next decade’s predictable traffic burden. 

If our average motorist had an experienced 
highway engineer at his elbow as he looked 
down on the holiday chaos he might learn 
that whatever each motorist paid for this in- 
efficient highway system in the form of phys- 
ical damage to life and limb, or psychic dam- 
age to his nervous system, he was also paying 
an extra—and unnecessary—cent to 2 cents 
@ mile for the exasperating privilege of driv- 
ing on it. This is without reference to tolls 
(there are less than 1,500 miles of toll road 
in the United States and only 2,700 miles of 
parkway or throughway). It is the cost of 
the extra gasoline, oil, tire expense and 
lost time caused solely by bad highways, as 
worked out by Lawrence Lawton, a New York 
city traffic engineer. 

Lawton's study, which was made in 1950 
and figured the cost of gasoline at 23 cents 
a gallon—it now costs around 29 cents— 
indicated that it costs 5.6 cents per mile to 
drive an average passenger car on a con- 
gested business street, 4.5 cents on a through 
city street, 3.3 cents on an expressway. A 
similar study made in 1953 of Los Angeles 
area freeways indicated that savings, includ- 
ing allowance for drivers’ time, averaged 2 
cents a mile for a freeway compared to an 
ordinary highway. The total saving for all 
drivers using the freeway would completely 
pay off its cost in less than 10 years. 

Our motorist-observer might also be told 
by an engineer that a 4-year study of Con- 
necticut highway accidents shows that his 
chance of having an accident is almost dou- 
bled by driving on an inadequate, which 
means any old-fashioned, highway, no mat- 
ter how cautiously he drives. 

Finally, if he knew what the future holds 
for him, this weekend motorist would take 
a last look from on high at the highway 
network below, then tear up his driver's 
license and sell his car. In recent years 
United States auto production has aver- 
aged about 6 million new vehicles per year 
while the Nation has been scrapping around 
4 million a year. The result: 15 years ago 
this country had 32 million motor vehicles, 
today it has almost 60 million. More than 3 
million new cars were produced in the first 5 
months of this year alone. By 1965, only 10 
years from now, there will be an estimated 81 
million cars, buses and trucks on the high- 
way. 

But what kind of highway? 

This year the Nation will spend at least $10 
billion for new cars. It is spending only $6 
billion both for highway construction and 
for repairs. We are actually building cars 
faster than we are pouring the concrete on 
which to park them, let alone drive them. 
Barring a world war or a 5-year strike in the 
auto business, the United States in the next 
decade faces highway congestion and gen- 
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eral traffic paralysis that will be simply in- 
credible, 

What has gone wrong? The answer can 
be found in the history of one stretch of a 
typically busy highway, U. S. No. 1 from 
Baltimore to Washington. For 200 years 
No. 1 has traversed almost 30 miles of roll- 
ing, sunwarmed, wooded hills in Maryland’s 
countryside, 

A road was first scratched through wood 
and field from Elkridge, just south of Balti- 
more to College Park, north of Washington, 
in 1749. This was little more than a scari- 
fied streak in the earth, in some places 
studded with tree stumps, for no one much 
cared what happened to travelers. One of 
them in the years that followed was George 
Washington, whose wagon once sank up to 
its boxes in the road’s rain-churned ooze 
near the Patuxent River and had to be ex- 
tricated with additional horses and ropes. 
Another time, when Washington had stopped 
at Spurrier’s Tavern at Waterloo for dinner, 
his horse fell dead, exhausted by the high- 
way’s summer heat. 

The 19th century was a stagnant time for 
this road, as it was for almost all United 
States roads. Although a Washington and 
Baltimore turnpike road company was or- 
ganized in 1812 and obtained a 60-foot right- 
of-way to build a turnpike over the old road, 
it never kept the pike in repair. Few such 
companies ever fulfilled their obligations; 
this was a time of burgeoning rail and canal 
travel. 

In 1844 wires were strung on poles along 
the road. On May 24 Samuel F. Morse trans- 
mitted his famous m What hath God 
wrought” from the Capital to Baltimore on 
his new telegraph instrument. That inven- 
tion helped reduce the need for travel. 

After the Civil War, which affected the road 
relatively little since most of the fighting 
took place to the west, the turnpike com- 
pany’s charter was revoked. Ownership of 
the raw streak through the hills reverted to 
the three counties it traversed. When the 
20th century dawned, it was a 15-foot path 
of blowing dust in dry weather and an axle- 
snapping morass in wet, with grades as 
steep as 9 percent and treacherous curves 
coiled haphazardly through the hills. That 
is how things were 150 years after the birth 
of the road, when the Nation stood on the 
brink of the most stupendous transporta- 
tion revolution in history, and that is how 
things were with almost all United States 
roads. 

By 1906 there were more than 100,000 pas- 
senger cars registered in the United States. 
That year Maryland's General Assembly ap- 
propriated $30,000 for each of the next 3 years 
to be spent on rehabilitating the road, hence- 
forth known as State road No. 1. That ex- 
penditure, handsome for the times, was the 
beginning of a long, losing battle. 

State road No. 1 was gradually paved with 
14 feet of macadam, concrete, and occasional 
gravel, although by 1910 the assembly had 
to appropriate another $100,000 for it. When 
it was completed in 1915, comprising 29.95 
miles from the Baltimore city limit to the 
District of Columbia limit, it had cost more 
than $600,000 and portions of its thin, 6- 
inch roadbed already had had to be resur- 
faced because of the intensity of the traffic. 

The steady pounding of the solid rubber 
tires on World War I's military trucks ground 
the road's tender pavement to rubble and 
shale, and the record cold of the 1917-18 
winter damaged it further. So 3-foot con- 
crete shoulders were added to each side, in- 
creasing the width to 20 feet, and the center 
was repaved. In 1919 the State roads com- 
mission proudly announced it was white- 
washing all bridge headwalls, poles and 
other objects near the road edge for safer 
night driving. Motorists applauded. White 
middle lines were added on the hills in 
1920-23. 
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The road had begun killing people—2 or 3 a 
year—long before. Now, with traffic mount- 
ing and commerce booming along its narrow 
length, more and more died in ghastlier 
accidents. Pop stands, a few discreet speak- 
easies, filling stations and real-estate shacks 
grew up along the road. In the dark of night 
bootleggers in souped-up cars ran their loads 
of liquor along it. 

The nicknames the road collected describe 
its character: Billboard Boulevard, Death 
Highway, Hot Dog Highway. Of course it 
had a dead man’s curve—a seemingly endless 
“S” south of Elkridge which has killed and 
maimed dozens, and was twice relocated and 
rebuilt. In 1925 the road became a part of 
United States Highway No. 1, the main 
street of the east coast running the length 
of the eastern seaboard from Fort Kent, 
Maine, to Key West, Fla. Commerce along 
it blossomed anew. By 1929-30 traffic was so 
heavy that the third complete rebuilding of 
the road had to be undertaken. The original 
20-foot width was doubled, making four 10- 
foot lanes. But now it cost $1,760,000. 

For the road’s pattern and essential char- 
acter, like that of a human, had been formed 
in the early years of its life and was con- 
firmed by the army of unregulated motels, 
pizza palaces, used-car or trailer lots, occa- 
sional private homes and beer joints that 
moved greedily to its very edge, cutting into 
it with abrupt, accident-causing driveways 
and lining it with eye distracters. Further- 
more, the State learned that while it held 
title to a 60-foot right-of-way wherever the 
road followed the ancient turnpike, it could 
not afford more than a 40-foot width where- 
ever the road had been or was to be relocated 
because that would have meant condemning 
now-costly business property. 

Thus, even a quarter century ago, the road 
had become a hardened artery impossible to 
enlarge, a taut, nervous, peril-filled channel 
through which traffic poured and trucks 
roared in constantly increasing streams. 
The road averaged 6,000 vehicles a day then, 
but this often reached 18,000 or 20,000 on 
holiday weekends. Then there were hor- 
rendous traffic jams that reduced motorists, 
cops, and Monday morning editorial writers 
to sputtering, apoplectic exasperation, But 
no one could do anything about it. 
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In the years that followed, Maryland's 
road commission did all that could be done 
with that wreck of a highway: it eased some 
curves, eliminated grade crossings, widened 
bridges, installed traffic signals and spent 
millions of dollars in all on the 30 miles. 
Yet, as the century's second half began, it 
was still a road that had once been laid out 
for horse-drawn stages and oxcarts, it was 
carrying 25,000 to 30,000 fast-moving ve- 
hicles a day (40,000 at some points near the 
Washington end), killing 30 and 40 people 
a year and injuring 15 times that number. 

You did not have to know this to feel un- 
easy on the road. Each of its 4 unseparated 
lanes was only 10 feet wide. (Modern cars 
are between 6 and 7 feet wide.) When 2 
pairs of cars rushed side by side at each 
other on an 8° curve like the one at Beltsville 
there was little room to swerye or sway with- 
out chancing a side-swipe or head-on colli- 
sion. Passing or being passed by one of the 
towering 20-ton trucks that thronged the 
road night and day was a jittery experience. 
Always you knew there was the chance that 
someone would pull out from 1 of the ap- 
proximately 1,000 driveways that cut into 
the highway or that the car in front of you 
would suddenly slow down to turn off. You 
drove with a constant, though only half- 
recognized, feeling of irritation and anxiety 
that sometimes led you to drive faster than 
the 50-mile speed limit in order to get this 
unpleasant stretch over with. 
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Perhaps that is how some of the more 
shocking accidents happened. The couple, 
for example, who drove too fast one night, 
sideswiped another car and orphaned their 
seven children. Or the five young soldiers 
starting home on leaye who crashed into a 
taxi near the Howard County line and were 
all killed, as was the cab driver. So savage 
was that head-on collision that State troop- 
ers who answered the call had to walk 
through a blood pool that seeped over the 
thick soles of their police boots. Then there 
was the 8 a. m., broad-daylight crash on New 
Year's Day, 1951, when a Washington-bound 
car crossed the double center line on the road 
near Route 32 and smashed head-on into a 
northbound one containing some Pennsyl- 
vania educators. The two cars contained 
seven people; all of them died. One body 
was hurled 75 feet into a field. 

There were hundreds of lesser accidents, 
sometimes 1,400 a year, for left turns were 
permitted almost everywhere, resulting in 
many, often multiple, rear-end collisions. 
U. S. 1 echoed regularly to the clunk and 
crash and shriek of outraged steel. 

Sadly enough, much of this bruising mess 
was avoidable. For instance, one of the 
greatest single causes of traffic fatalities, the 
head-on collision, can be virtually eliminated 
by an adequate middle strip separating the 
opposing lanes of traffic. While this narrow 
road had no room for the 15-foot strip re- 
garded as necessary, some sort of narrow but 
high curb would have helped. But local 
merchants, dependent on the road's traffic 
for their trade, protested loudly that such a 
barrier would cut their business in half. 
For the same reason they protested bans 
on left turns which would have eliminated 
many of the characteristic rear-end colli- 
sions. 

Had the State been able to restrict the 
number of private driveways leading into the 
road, or to get enough additional land along 
it to create shoulders wide enough for pedes- 
trians to walk on safely, the road's entire 
capacity and safety record would have been 
different. Even banning poles, signs, and 
other impedimenta from the pavement’s edge 
would have tended to widen it in effect for, 
as traffic studies show, any obstacle erected 
at the edge of a 10-foot lane causes drivers 
to travel 2% feet farther in from the pave- 
ment’s edge than normal, whereas objects 
4 feet or more from the edge have only minor 
effect. But the people of Maryland, and 
indeed the people of the entire United 
States who also help to support this road, 
had lost control of its borders even though 
borders can be as important as the central 
roadway itself. 

land finally came to the conclusion 
that patching old No. 1 would never be 
enough. It inaugurated programs costing 
hundreds of millions of dollars to bring its 
roads up to modern standards, and one of 
the first targets was the Baltimore-Washing- 
ton stretch. A few miles to the east of No. 1 
the State and the District of Columbia jointly 
built an entirely new expressway consisting 
of 2 sets of widely divided, 12-foot lanes 
with gentle grades and long easy curves, 
through a pretty countryside devoid of bill- 
boards, honky-tonk stands, or grade cross- 
ings of any sort. The speed limit is 55 miles 
per hour and motorists now get from Balti- 
more to Washington without a single stop, 
in a half hour or a trifle more. They get 
there comfortably and safely too, for it ap- 
pears the mortality rate on this expressway 
will at least be as low as on similar express- 
ways—one-third to one-fourth of the death 
rate on parallel, comparable old-style roads. 
Furthermore, although the entire length of 
29.29 miles was not opened until last Octo- 
ber, a part of it was in use earlier and di- 
verted so much traffic from the old road that 
only 15 died on “death highway” last year. 
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Examined in the perspective of 200 years, 
the history of the now bypassed No. 1 is a 
discouraging tale of degradation and defeat, 
And that is the history of most United States 
highways. Once the highway was indeed a 
way—"“that along which one passes or 
progresses to reach some place,” in the words 
of Webster. But the rapid development of 
auto transportation, coupled with laggard 
upkeep of roads, failure to modernize, and 
the unrestricted encroachment of roadside 
business, have turned much of the national 
highway into a choked, slow-moving busi- 
ness avenue. The basic highroad principle 
has been forgotten. 

This year the Federal Government moved 
to do something about the degraded United 
States highway. At the request of President 
Eisenhower, a committee headed by Gen. 
Lucius Clay studied the national highway 
situation and then made a series of recom- 
mendations, predicated on the expenditure 
during the next decade of $101 billion. This 
is $54 billion more than would be spent in 
that time at present rates, and the Clay Com- 
mittee proposed that the difference be 
financed in part by creation of a Federal 
corporation that would issue bonds redeem- 
able by gasoline and oil taxes. This drew 
heavy criticism from Congress as a dodge to 
escape increasing the Federal debt, and con- 
sequently national attention was focused on 
the plan’s financial framework instead of on 
its farsighted solutions to the Nation's high- 
way imbroglio. 

That was very unfortunate. The Clay pro- 
gram is noteworthy for two major reasons. 
First, it took into account, possibly for the 
first time in our history, the fact that all 
estimates of future highway needs have here- 
tofore fallen grieviously short of actual needs, 
An example is New Jersey’s “new” (1951) 
quarter-billion-dollar turnpike, which was 
to have paid off its cost in 35 years; instead 
it will pay it off in 22, because its toll receipts 
are so unexpectedly large. (The turnpike 
itself is already being widened in places.) 
Clay and his associates recommended en- 
largement of the interstate highway system 
by 1965 to accommodate the traffic volume 
expected by 1975, when the United States 
will have upward of 100 million vehicles. 
If the Clay proposals were put into effect, 
the United States might find itself in 1965 a 
little ahead of its highway problem, for the 
first time in history. 

MAKING WAY FOR A CUSTARD 

The second salient feature of the Clay 
recommendations was the emphasis on the 
principle of limited access. With the excep- 
tion of the present total of 4,164 miles of 
throughway, the United States highway sys- 
tem has always operated on the principles 
of unlimited access, 1. e., anyone owning 
property along a highway has the right to 
cut as many entrances into it as he wishes, 
anywhere on his land. When the highway 
was an empty road traversing wilderness this 
did not matter. Today, as the example of 
U. S. 1 shows and every motorist knows, a 
busy highway that is unprotected from every 
entrepreneur able to obtain a license to sell 
frozen custard or foot-long hotdogs quickly 
ceases to be a traffic carrier. This means 
that the public which may have spent $1 
million per mile to get the highway service 
it needs is quickly deprived of that service 
by merchants who settle along its edge, lure 
traffic to the curb, and fight every effort to 
keep cars moving steadily and swiftly. There 
is a neat illustration of the futility of this 
at Lafayette, Ind., where a bypass was built 
to carry east-west traffic around the town’s 
congested business section. However, ac- 
cess to the new highway was not controlled, 
with the result that it was quickly lined 
with roadside business and its original pur- 
pose defeated. A chagrined State highway 
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department is now considering the possibility 
of building a bypass around the congested 
bypass. 

To restore the United States highway's 
character, Clay and company boldly proposed 
that the entire interstate network be either 
converted to limited access through relo- 
cation or land acquisition or protected 
against future encroachment by legislative 
act. This means that 180- to 250-foot rights- 
of-way would be obtained or set aside for 
future widening, and service roads would be 
built to accommodate nearby business. This 
would eliminate most crossroads and per- 
mit 60-mile speeds in safety. 

Other Clay recommendations would in- 
crease the number of lanes in the interstate 
highway system by about 50 percent. The 
system would then consist of 2,300 miles of 
6-lane or wider highways, more than 28,000 
miles of 4-lane highways, and about 7,000 
miles of 2-lane highways. All but the 2-lane 
highways would be divided expressways, with 
lane 12 feet wide and 10-foot shoulders for 
buses and disabled cars to stop on. (One 
car stopped on the pavement can reduce the 
traffic capacity of a road by 60 percent, and 
today car disablements occur once every 20,- 
000 vehicle miles.) 

Congress will almost certainly pass some 
kind of highway legislation this session, 
though not the legislation proposed by the 
Clay report. A bill introduced by Demo- 
cratic Senator ALBERT Gore, of Tennessee, 
calls for a Federal-State expenditure of about 
$18 billion over a 5-year period ($8.6 billion 
for the interstate system, $9 billion for pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban highways, and 
$330 million for park, forest, and other mis- 
cellaneous roads). The Gore bill’s modest 
provisions, which would be conventionally 
financed by Gcvernment appropriation, have 
been attacked by a number of State gover- 
nors, as well as by New York's famed high- 
way and park expert, Robert Moses, who has 
pointed out that the Gore bill does not pro- 
vide for proper land acquisition and that its 
pay-as-you-go feature is shortsighted, since 
future drivers who will use the new roads 
will not have to help pay for them. 

Still, the Gore bill has survived Senate 
committee hearings. The House, on the 
other hand, is known to show somewhat 
more favor for the Clay plan. Since Treas- 
ury Secretary Humphrey has suggested that 
the Federal debt limit be increased to in- 
clude the bond-financing feature, it seems 
possible that some of its provisions may be 
adopted. 

Whether or not Congress adopts the Clay 
$101 billion program, the United States will 
spend that much in the next decade on its 
roads anyhow. Even at the present slim rate 
of expenditure, it will spend $47 billion in 
the next decade. But it will spend far more 
than what it normally spends on road main- 
tenance for automobile insurance to safe- 
guard itself on its insecure roads, and it will 
spend, unknowingly, about $5.5 billion this 
year on extra gas, oil, tires, etc.—expense 
caused by unnecessary stops and starts and 
long waits. That figure will rise to $8 billion 
a year by 1965. 

As a former United States Roads Commis- 
sioner has remarked, a nation pays for good 
roads whether it has them or not—and it 
pays more for bad roads. That being the 
case, it would seem that the cheaper price 
tag on the Gore bill is more apparent than 
real. The objections to the original financ- 
ing methods of the Clay program were sound, 
but nothing less than the broad planning 
and new construction embodied in that pro- 
gram will save the country from eventual 
strangulation. The obvious problem before 
Congress, therefore, is to find a sound finan- 
cial base for a program with the breadth of 
the Clay proposals. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER rose. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the Senator 
from Iowa has an amendment at the 
desk. I now yield to him such time as 
he may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the 
emendment in the nature of a substitute 
to Senate bill 1048, offered by Mr. Mar- 
tin of Pennsylvania, for himself, Mr. 
Buss, and Mr. Corron, it is proposed, on 
page 20, beginning with line 18, to strike 
out all down to and including line 6, on 
page 22. 

In line 8, on page 22, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “a toll or.” 

On page 22, it is proposed to strike 
out the language in line 19 through 
line 22. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Iowa 
allot to himself? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Sufficient 
time, but I believe I shall take only about 
3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I have had the amend- 
ment checked by the experts on the bill, 
so as to be sure that the amendment will 
accomplish what I wish to have accom- 
plished. 

All this amendment to the substitute 
would do would be to strike from the 
substitute the provision conferring au- 
thority on the corporation to indemnify, 
under a certain formula, States which 
have existing toll roads. Under the 
amendment, they would be paid under 
that formula for their toll roads, and 
then the States would be permitted or 
given an opportunity to use that money 
on other roads; but under the substitute 
they would be permitted to continue to 
collect tolls on the toll roads. 

Mr. President, such a situation is one 
which I do not believe I could tolerate. 
I believe it is bad legislation, under all 
the circumstances, in connection with 
this program. 

Therefore, I have submitted the 
amendment which will eliminate that 
particular provision from the substitute. 
My amendment will leave in the substi- 
tute, provision to enable the corporation 
to acquire free roads under a formula of 
acquisition and payment based upon the 
amortized value, but will eliminate the 
provision of the substitute which would 
permit the toll roads to continue to be 
operated as toll roads after the States 
had received compensation for their 
construction. 

Mr. President, that is all there is to 
my amendment to the substitute. I do 
not care to take any more of the time 
of the Senate to discuss the amendment, 
unless there are some questions to be 
asked about the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HIcKENLOoPER] to the substitute 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MARTIN]. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call the attention of the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] to 
the fact that I control the time in op- 
position to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Iowa to the substitute. 
I do not know what position the Senator 
from Tennessee will take on this ques- 
tion, but I yield to him whatever time 
he may desire to use. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I believe 
I shall use 2 minutes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, during the 
consideration of the bill, both in the 
committee and on the floor of the Senate, 
no group of men could have been finer 
in their attitude than have been the 
minority Senators. Despite the fact that 
they were not conscientiously in support 
of the bill as reported by the committee, 
they cooperated and helped make the 
bill as good as possible. 

Now the time comes for consideration 
of the measure offered as a substitute for 
the bill reported by a majority of the 
committee. 

The question now before the Senate 
is on perfecting the proposed substitute. 
So far as Iam concerned, I desire to have 
the minority members of the Public 
Works Committee perfect their substi- 
tute in whatever way they wish to have 
it perfected, so that when the vote finally 
comes on the question of agreeing to the 
substitute, the minority will have before 
the Senate an amendment with which 
they will be satisfied. 

So far as I am concerned, I expect to 
follow the views of the ranking minority 
member of the committee, the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mar- 
TIN], in respect to amendments to the 
substitute. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the matter of toll roads has 
been discussed considerably since the 
bill was before the committee. It seems 
to me it is most unfair to penalize the 
States which have been sufficiently for- 
ward-looking to build toll roads. My 
own State of Pennsylvania, built the 
first modern toll-road in the Nation. 
That road has been a marvelous finan- 
cial success, and it has also been a great 
success from the standpoint of trans- 
porting materials by truck, transporting 
people by bus, and transporting indi- 
viduals in their private automobiles. 
People from all over the Nation have 
been traveling on that road. 

So this proposal seems to me to be 
eminently unfair because under it we 
would receive only the depreciated value, 
and it would be necessary to pay off the 
bonds before we would have a free road. 
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I believe it would be most unfair to 
penalize the States which have been suf- 
ficiently forward-looking to inaugurate 
a toll-road plan. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
let me say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that I have no thought or desire 
of penalizing the States which have been 
forward-looking as regards toll roads. 
I desire to call attention to the fact that 
there still would remain in the substi- 
tute the provision that if the corpora- 
tion takes over the toll roads and pays 
off the investment in them, those roads 
then would become free roads. That 
provision will still remain in the bill, if 
my amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have con- 
sistently supported the provision in the 
Martin substitute which the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] wishes 
to strike out, namely, the credit for ex- 
isting toll roads. I think, in equity, it is 
a perfectly proper provision. The gov- 
ernors who testified before the commit- 
tee very strongly supported that provi- 
sion. I think it is fair to say that on 
close examination it will be found that 
the question is rather academic. The 
quality and construction of existing toll 
roads simply do not measure up to the 
standards of the interstate highway sys- 
tem as of today. I have assurance from 
the Bureau of Public Roads that today 
there are no toll roads in the country 
which would meet those standards and 
be accepted into the interestate system 
under the provision which the Senator 
from Iowa now wishes to strike out. So 
while I shall vote against his amend- 
ment, I think it is fair to say that under 
present conditions the question is aca- 
demic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER] to the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
MARTIN]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of the 
time allotted to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER] to the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
MARTIN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], as amended. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
President, I yield 1 hour of my time on 
the substitute to the minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in my study of the Nation’s 
vital need for an accelerated highway- 
development program I have become 
convinced beyond all question that the 
plan proposed by the President of the 
United States on the recommendation of 
the Clay Committee and the conference 
of governors is sound financially, sound 
legally, and sound morally. 

I think my position with regard to 
Government finance is well known to my 
colleagues. For many years I have taken 
a firm stand with those who believe that 
one of our primary objectives should be a 
balanced budget. 

On numerous occasions, on the floor of 
the Senate and elsewhere, I have warned 
against the dangers of continued deficit 
financing. 

I have argued that excessive taxation 
and an ever-increasing burden of debt 
can prove disastrous to our economic 
stability and the national security. 

I have always favored the pay-as-you- 
go principle at all levels of government 
because it means greater economy and 
provides the most effective method by 
which taxes can be kept at the lowest 
possible level. 

If it were possible to do so, I would 
prefer to have the highway-expansion 
program carried out on the pay-as-you- 
go basis, But we have been told by 
qualified experts that we have reached 
an emergency situation as far as our 
highways are concerned. 

We have been told that even with a 
substantial increase in taxes it would re- 
quire 30 years to do the job that is 
needed right now and can be completed 
in 10 years under the plan proposed by 
the President and the Clay Committee. 

There has been placed before us ample 
testimony that we are paying a high cost 
in lives and dollars because we have al- 
lowed our highways to lag far behind the 
traffic needs of today. 

We are therefore forced to the con- 
clusion that some form of credit financ- 
ing is justified if we are to have a system 
of highways adequate to meet the de- 
mands of today and the increasing needs 
of the years ahead. 

In my opinion the financing plan set 
forth in S. 1160 should be supported be- 
cause— 

First. It provides a method by which 
the necessary funds can be made avail- 
able without increased taxation. 

Second. It provides for the repayment 
of the debt on a self-liquidating basis 
with the costs paid primarily by those 
who benefit from an improved highway 
system, 
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Third. It assures the completion of the 
interstate system without hampering the 
orderly development of the other high- 
way systems. 

Fourth. It permits the apportionment 
of funds to the various States on the 
basis of actual needs. 

I wish to emphasize that point. The 
amendment is based on needs. 

Fifth. It applies the same principle 
that has been used for many years in 
this country of amortizing capital in- 
vestments over a part of the life of a 
project. This principle has been suc- 
cessful whether used by private enter- 
prise or by State and local subdivisions 
of government. The building of high- 
ways through the issuance of bonds is 
a common practice in many of the States. 

The interstate system, under the plan 
proposed in S. 1160 will be a productive 
capital asset that will pay for itself 
many times over by generating new rev- 
enues and by advancing the economic 
welfare of the whole Nation. 

Much of the criticism of S. 1160 has 
centered about the interest charges on 
the proposed highway bonds. Figures 
have been presented to show that the 
interest would reach a total in excess of 
$11 billion during the 30-year life of the 
bonds. 

If we could pay cash, of course there 
would be no interest to pay. Under any 
plan that would meet the present urgent 
highway needs credit financing and the 
payment of interest cannot be avoided. 
It is important to remember, however, 
that under S. 1160 we have a planned 
method for paying off the principal of 
the bonds and paying the interest in a 
definite term of years. On the other 
hand, S. 1048 makes no provision either 
for the liquidation of the debt incurred 
or for the payment of the interest. It 
places no limitation on the number of 
years during which interest payments 
would continue. It could go on for gen- 
erations. 

I do not think anyone can estimate 
with any degree of accuracy the total 
amount of interest that would be paid 
under S. 1048. In my opinion it would 
be far greater than the interest pay- 
ments required by S. 1160, unless addi- 
tional Federal taxes were levied. 

Everyone recognizes the urgent need 
to bring the interstate highway system 
up to adequate standards. It is the trunk 
of the highway tree. Despite its vital 
importance to commerce, travel, and de- 
fense, it has lagged far behind the pres- 
ent needs. It is estimated that in the 
next 10 years the number of automo- 
biles in the United States will increase 
from present levels of approximately 58 
million to 81 million. 

It is absolutely essential, therefore, 
that we adopt a program at this time 
which will make this system of inter- 
state roads adequate as promptly as 
possible. I believe that the essential 
parts of such a program are the follow- 


ing: 

First. The interstate system cannot be 
completed on a piecemeal basis. In order 
that it may be brought to adequate stand- 
ards within a period of 10 years, it must 
be planned and designed as a single na- 
tionwide project. Only in this manner 
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will we obtain uniform standards in 
the matter of rights-of-way acquisition, 
limited access and other important fea- 
tures of design and engineering. Only 
by this means are we able to determine 
the amount which is needed to bring the 
interstate system up to adequate stand- 
ards and to assure the completion of the 
system with a known amount of expen- 
diture. 

Second. We must provide a definite 
plan for liquidating and paying off the 
expenditures for such a large program. 
It is quite apparent that, if we desire 
this interstate system to be completed 
within a reasonable period of years, 
starting at once, there must be some bor- 
rowing. It is very important that Con- 
gress make provision for the liquidation 
of this borrowing and have a definite 
plan for paying it off, rather than simply 
adding it to the general deficit. 

S. 1048, the Gore bill, does not comply 
with either of these basic essentials. In 
my opinion, it represents an unrealistic 
approach to the problem of prompt com- 
pletion of the interstate system. All re- 
liable estimates indicate that the total 
cost of an adequate interstate system 
will approximate $27 billion. The au- 
thorization of S. 1048 is $7,750,000,000 
less than 30 percent of the estimated 
cost of the system. This amount will not 
build the roads, and being inadequate to 
do the whole job, it will result in greatly 
increased cost. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad to yield, if I have the time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish to 
ask only one question, The Senator 
recognizes the fact, of course, that S. 
1048 as presently before the Senate is a 
5-year authorization. The amendment 
is a 10-year authorization. If the pend- 
ing bill were a 10-year authorization it 
would provide more money for the pro- 
gram. It is a question of whether we 
should do everything now or review the 
program after 5 years. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I ap- 
preciate the comments of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota, who 
has given so much attention to the study 
of the highways of our country. How- 
ever, I wish to emphasize as strongly as 
I can the fact that we must have a plan. 
It must be a complete plan. Regardless 
of the way it is financed, it must be a 
complete plan. I think the first con- 
sideration is a complete plan of the in- 
terstate highway system in the United 
States. 

The economical way to build the entire 
system is to plan it and construct it as 
an entire project, rather than to sprinkle 
an inadequate amount over the whole 
system in a partial and patchwork pro- 
gram. 

The plain fact about S. 1048 is that it 
will not build the interstate system with- 
in 10 years or in any other given period. 

On the other major aspect of this pro- 
gram, S. 1048 is equally unsound. It 
offers no plan to finance construction of 
the interstate system except through 
higher taxes and increased general debt. 

It completely ignores the responsibil- 
ity of the Congress to provide a definite 
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plan for the financing of the construction 
of the system, but, instead, would merely 
add to the public debt, which has already 
mounted to staggering proportions. 

In addition to these basic objections, 
S. 1048 has many other serious defi- 
ciencies, in my opinion. In the first 
place, it increases the Federal aid to 
primary, secondary, and urban roads 
nearly 50 percent above 1954 levels, 
which were the highest in history, and 
thereby authorizes the expenditure of 
Federal dollars that a number of the 
States cannot match. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I am 
glad to yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is it the position of the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that his substitute would provide 
the funds with which to build the inter- 
state system without adding to the public 
debt? In other words, is it his position 
that the obligations issued under the 
authority of his bill would not be obli- 
gations of the Federal Government? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. It is 
the opinion of the Attorney General of 
the United States—and until the Attor- 
ney General of the United States is over- 
ruled by a court, it is the law—that these 
revenue bonds would not be a direct ob- 
ligation of the United States. Person- 
ally, Mr. President, I would rather have 
the full faith and credit of the United 
States behind them, but there is a pro- 
vision in the bill for the liquidation of 
these bonds within 30 years. To my 
mind, that is sound financing. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
knows much more about financing than 
I do, but in my small way, when I go 
to the bank to request a loan I am asked 
how I am going to repay it, and if I can 
show that I have definite income over 
a certain period which will liquidate the 
debt, the loan is granted. I believe the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
has had many experiences of that kind. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator, but 
I still do not know whether his position 
is that the plan he proposes would cause 
the issuance of obligations which would 
or would not be direct obligations of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, according to the opinion of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, as I stated a moment ago—which 
is the law, until it is overruled by a 
court—these bonds would not be a direct 
obligation backed by the full faith and 
credit of the United States. Personally, 
I would prefer that they would be; but 
we have a plan for repaying the bonds 
which, to my mind, is sound financing. 

In contrast to S. 1048, S. 1160 will 
accomplish these basic objectives. Un- 
der this plan the interstate system can 
and would be completed within a period 
of 10 years, to standards adequate to 
handle the estimated traffic for a period 
of 20 years. This is essential if we in- 
tend to reduce the mounting toll in auto- 
mobile deaths and injuries, promote 
commerce between the States and 
strengthen our military and civil de- 
fense. 
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S. 1160 makes no fresh invasion of 
the province of the States, and, at the 
same time, properly emphasizes the re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Government 
with respect to the national interstate 
system. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
assumption by the Federal Government 
of paramount responsibility for the com- 
pletion of the interstate system on an 
emergency basis, relieves the States 
from the usual 50-50 matching with re- 
spect to our most expensive roads. 

This will enable the States to build 
more miles of road with other Federal- 
aid funds and their own matching funds 
on the less expensive primary and sec- 
ondary road system. In short, it will 
result in more primary and secondary 
roads, without directly increasing the 
Federal aid to these roads. In contrast, 
S. 1048 will vastly increase the direct 
Federal aid to primary and secondary 
roads beyond the present capacity of the 
States to match those funds in many 
cases. 

Much has been said and written with 
regard to the provisions of S. 1160, which 
would create a Federal corporation to 
implement this financing. The purpose 
of the Federal corporation is to provide 
a proper and convenient vehicle, to 
which can be channeled and dedicated 
the portion of the Federal gasoline tax 
needed to pay for the interstate con- 
struction program. 

The distinction between S. 1160 and 
S. 1048 is simply the distinction between 
a program which provides a plan for 
liquidation of a debt, and one which 
does not. 

The important thing is to have a defi- 
nite and workable plan for completing 
the program and liquidating the cost. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks an ad- 
dress which I delivered in St. Louis, Mo., 
on November 11, 1926, when I was re- 
quested to speak on a model gasoline- 
tax law. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A MODEL GaSoLine-Tax LAW 


A model law directing any governmental 
activity is most difficult: to frame. The 
boundaries of our Nation are so extended, 
our industries so diversified, and our consti- 
tutional limitations so varied that a uniform 
law applying to all of the States is almost 
impossible. 

Before discussing the immediate subject 
assigned let us for a moment consider taxa- 
tion generally. In a representative form of 
government tax measures are usually a com- 
promise. Nearly every kind of industry ob- 
serves, through organized effort, all tax leg- 
islation affecting it. The desire is to pass 
the burden to some other class. Efforts 
along these lines have increased as taxes be- 
come higher. Preceding the World War few 
business concerns, in the formation of their 
budgets, dignified taxes under a separate 
head. All tax payments were placed under 
miscellaneous, Now taxation is one of the 
heaviest burdens met by businessmen. In 
fact, it is a fortunate corporation which is 
able to pay out in dividends to its share- 
holders an amount equal to the sum assessed 
in various forms of taxes. 

The basic theory upon which any tax is 
levied or assessed against certain property 18 
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that the holder thereof receives certain ben- 
efits therefrom. There is more dissatisfac- 
tion over the methods used in raising funds 
to carry on the various functions of govern- 
ment than from any other cause. The ex- 
penditure of the money received from taxes 
is not as important as a just and equitable 
plan of levying the same. Improper expend- 
iture may be corrected, but an unsound tax 
policy may bankrupt commercial enterprises 
before a slowly acting legislative body may 
be able to pass remedial measures. The com- 
petition in different lines of business is so 
keen that favorable taxation frequently 
means the success of the proposition. The 
expenditure of public money is quite safely 
guarded by the various checks provided by 
law, and the general criticism against taxes 
as a rule is not so much how they are ex- 
pended but how they are assessed and col- 
lected. The proper raising of revenue of a 
nation or subdivision thereof determines, to 
a great extent, the prosperity of its people 
and the political success of the party or in- 
dividuals concerned. The importance of a 
tax measure is thus apparent. 

If a system of taxation could be devised 
by which all the revenue derived from the 
same would go to the benefit of the indi- 
viduals making the payment, the plan would 
be ideal. This, of course, is practically im- 
possible. We have, therefore, raised much 
revenue by the indirect method. A tax- 
ing system whereby the burden is equally 
distributed is also ideal and means the eco- 
nomic happiness of a State or locality. 

During the last 25 years governmental ac- 
tivities, local, State, and Federal, have 
greatly increased. There is now a strong 
tendency to form bureaus, commissions, etc., 
to regulate individual activity. This all 
requires much money. 

The three greatest avenues of expenditures 
at present are for roads, education, and pub- 
lic welfare. The State governments have 
assumed much of the increased expenditures 
along these lines. It has required many 
new tax measures to meet these additional 
expenditures. More money has been ex- 
pended for roads than for any other branch 
of public improvement during the last dec- 
ade. The money for these improvements 
comes from the automobile, sale of bonds, 
and general funds. The automobile, and the 
accessories connected therewith, largely 
take care of the construction of new roads 
and the maintenance of the same. 

We have in America over 500,000 miles of 
improved hard-surfaced roads. We are 
spending for this purpose more than $100 
million annually. We have in the United 
States 18 million automobiles, 2.5 million 
trucks, and 60,000 motor buses. The auto- 
mobile industry constitutes at the present 
time America’s greatest export business, ex- 
ceeding fuel, cotton, and steel. 

We have been collecting tax on gasoline 
or liquid fuel since 1919. The first law was 
by Oregon in that year. Since that time 
other States have entered the fold, namely, 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and 
Illinois. There is now over $80 million an- 
nually collected from this source. It is a 
generally accepted view that a gasoline tax 
is a logical and fair addition to the license 
fee of an automobile. The additional bur- 
den is distributed in proportion to the 
amount we use our cars. In addition, it 
exacts a just share from the numerous vis- 
iting motorists, who otherwise would not 
contribute anything for the expensive facil- 
ities which they enjoy. The field seems to be 
permanent and the form of the law to be 
used is deserving of the best study of our 
tax experts. 

In this paper we will not attempt to give 
any model law, but call to your attention the 
certain important things for. consideration 
in the preparation of a statute for any State. 

In a general way, three principles should 
be followed in forming any tax measures. 
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First, the money derived should go as far 
as possible to the benefit of the taxpayer. 
This makes it as popular as it is possible to 
make any tax measures. Second, it should be 
difficult to evade the tax. Public opinion 
helps along this line more than any other 
single thing. If the public knows it is for 
a use in which it is greatly interested, it will 
demand that each individual or corporation 
pay his or its proper share. Third, it should 
be economical to collect. There is much op- 
position to many tax measures at the present 
time because the cost to collect the tax is 
too high. It has been found that gasoline 
or liquid fuels tax goes for roadbuilding and 
it is an economical tax to administer. It 
should be collected for less than 1 percent. 


OBJECT OF THE LAW 


In the framing of the law the objects to 
be obtained should be as follows: 

1. The collection of the largest amount of 
tax. 

2. The closest collection of the tax. 

3. The most economical collection of the 
tax. 

BASIS OF THE LAW 


In the framing of the law the following 
are the important things to consider: 

1. The thing taxable. In other words, a 
clear definition of the article to be taxed. 
It must be broad enough to meet the require- 
ment of the State. 

2. The definition of the dealer or other 
agency through whom the tax is collected. 

3. The tax rate. 

4. The distribution of the tax. The use of 
the tax depends upon State requirements. 

In keeping with these suggestions and the 
objects to be accomplished, it would seem 
that the following definition of liquid fuels 
would be broad enough to assess all liquids 
used or usable for internal combustion en- 
gines, irrespective of their actual use and 
we suggest it for your consideration: 

“The term ‘liquid fuels’ shall mean all 
liquids produced, prepared, or compounded 
for use in or usable in internal combustion 
engines for the generation of power, and 
shall include all distillates of, and conden- 
sates from petroleum, natural gas, coal, coal 
tar, and vegetable ferments—said distillates 
and condensates being ordinarily designated 
as gasoline, naphtha, benzol, benzene, and 
alcohols so usable, but not restricted to such 
designations.” 

The next question to consider is how the 
States shall collect the taxes. There are two 
distinct methods of collecting the same at 
the present time. One is through the whole- 
saler, which includes the manufacturer, im- 
porter, or producer. The other is the re- 
tailer who makes the final sale to the con- 
sumer. Out of the States now collecting 
gasoline tax all but five collect by the first 
method. Our own State, Pennsylvania, has 
used the latter plan, and while it has cost 
us less than three-fourths of 1 percent to 
collect, we are of the opinion the best in- 
terest of the State can be served by collect- 
ing taxes through the wholesaler, who can 
be defined as a “dealer” in the following lan- 
guage: 

“The term ‘dealer’ shall include any per- 
son, firm, copartnership, association, or cor- 
poration who produces, refines, manufac- 
tures, or compounds such liquid fuels in the 
State for use, distribution, sale, or delivery 
therein.” 

The word “distributor” could be used in- 
stead of “dealer.” The definition of the term 
“liquid fuels” may also be limited to sult the 
requirements of the State. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW 

Now let us consider some of the things 
necessary in the administration of the law. 

1, Collection of the tax: Inasmuch as it 
is a State tax, it seems more appropriate that 


the tax should be collected directly by a fis- 
cal officer of the State rather than through 
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some local officer of a county or city, or oth- 
er local subdivision. 

2. License: All dealers should be licensed 
and said license to be issued by the fiscal of- 
ficer of the State through whom the tax is 
collected. 

3. Reports: Periodical reports should be re- 
quired to be submitted by all dealers to the 
proper fiscal officer of the State, together 
with the return of all taxes due on the re- 
port submitted. 

4. Penalty: A penalty provided for impo- 
sition upon those dealers who fail to comply 
with the law in the matter of taking out a 
license or who fail to report and remit when 
due. 

5. Revoking licenses: Power in the proper 
fiscal officer to revoke the license of any 
dealer who fails to comply with requirements. 

6. Tax lien: Priority of tax liability in 
case of judicial sales, receiverships, dissolu- 
tions, or transfers. 

7. Notice of change of ownership or man- 
agement: Provisions requiring notice .to 
State fiscal officers of changes in a partner- 
ship or the officers of a corporation, which 
is acting as a dealer. 

8. License not transferable: The license to 
apply to the direct location for which issued 
and be nontransferable, either to other deal- 
ers or to a different location. 

9. Notice in case of sale: Provision making 
any transfer of a dealer’s business unlawful, 
unless and until the tax due from the seller 
is first paid to the State and then only upon 
10 days’ prior notice of such proposed sale 
to the proper State fiscal officer, by pur- 
chaser, otherwise the purchaser assumes 
such liability. 

10. Power to audit: Power of the fiscal offi- 
cers to audit the tax accounts and records 
of dealers to determine the correctness of 
any reports or returns, 


RATE OF TAX 


The rate depends on the amount of reve- 
nue required. The rate now runs from 1 cent 
to 5 cents per gallon. The average is now 
0.02139 cent per gallon. It would probably 
make the law more popular if there could be 
a uniform rate, but whatever the rate is it 
should be sufficient with motor-license fees 
to maintain the highways. An investigation 
shows that there seems to be no complaint 
in States where 4 and 5 cents per gallon is 
charged. 

DISTRIBUTION 

An examination of the various gasoline 
and liquid-fuels tax acts of the several States 
discloses that about two-thirds of the taxes 
collected are appropriated, either directly or 
indirectly, to the building and improvement 
of highways. This is proper. There are a 
few States which only spend a portion of 
these taxes on the improvement of the high- 
ways and distribute the other portions to 
various functions of the State government. 
This violates one principle of tax-law mak- 
ing, but this is a question which each State 
should meet. We believe, however, that all 
the tax should be used for roadbuilding 
purposes. 

LIMITATION OF TAX OR REFUND 


Some States only tax gasoline or liquid 
fuels used for operating or propelling motor 
vehicles on the public roads, and this creates 
the necessity of making refunds for the re- 
turn of the tax collected on that portion of 
the gasoline or liquid fuels not used in such 
motor vehicles. 

Other States tax all liquid fuels sold for 
any purpose whatsoever and this has simpli- 
fied the administration of the law, as it 
avoids the necessity of any refunds. We 
should have as few exceptions as possible in 
the law. Every exception makes it more 
difficult to operate and more open to 
criticism. 

I regret exceedingly that I have consumed 
so much of your valuable time in giving a 
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large number of figures, but these have been 
given in order to show the plan upon which 
this tax is imposed. No tax in recent years 
has been levied where so large an amount of 
it has gone to the benefit of those paying 
the same. Good roads have almost revolu- 
tionized our plan of living. Millions of our 
people are visiting various parts of our coun- 
try in a most inexpensive and pleasant man- 
ner. This acquaints them with trials and 
difficulties of the different sections of the 
country. Usually each locality considers 
that it is imposed upon from a tax standpoint 
and has the greatest difficulties to encounter 
as far as government matters are concerned. 
Traveling disabuses this to a great extent. 
Therefore, gasoline or motor fuels taxes used 
for the improvement of our highways will, 
to a great extent, obliterate sectional feeling, 
one of the more serious problems confront- 
ing the men of America in the founding of 
our Nation and the gradual expanse of the 
same. 

In considering all these matters it must be 
remembered that America moves rapidly. 
That it demands improvements, but that it 
is our duty as the representatives of the 
people to survey these questions carefully 
and to place before the taxpayers the exact 
situation. In transportation the stage coach, 
conestoga wagon, canal and horse-car have 
given way to the trolley and the steam road, 
and these probably in turn will give way to 
the motor car, truck and bus, but it will cost 
us much money, and the users should know 
what they must finally pay. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I should like to say to my 
colleagues that I have been giving close 
attention to the matter of constructing 
roads and the method of financing them 
since the time I made that address. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 25 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing substitute embodies the recommen- 
dations of the President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on a National Highway Program, 
known as the Clay Committee. 

It provides for the establishment of a 
Corporation known as the Federal High- 
way Corporation. The management of 
the Corporation would be vested in a 
Board of Directors composed of five 
members. Three of these would be pub- 
lic members appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate without regard to party affili- 
ation. The remaining two members 
would be the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, or their 
representatives. 

This Corporation would be authorized 
to issue, upon the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, obligations in an 
amount not to exceed $21 billion. The 
bonds so issued are payable over a term 
of 30 years. 

The interest, estimated by the Clay 
Committee at 3 percent would be $11.5 
billion. In other words interest would 
cost an amount equal to 55 percent of 
the bond issue. 

The $21 billion borrowed would be paid 
directly into the fund of the Federal 
Highway Corporation. It would not go 
through the budget, nor would it go into 
the Federal Treasury. It would not be 
included as a public debt. It would not 
be subject to the debt limitation estab- 
lished by Congress. 
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None of this fund would be under the 
control of Congress and it would not be 
subject to appropriation control. It is 
predicated upon the collection and dedi- 
cation of the 2-cent Federal gasoline tax 
over a 32-year period. 

All of the funds would be expended in 
the first 10 years, and in the next 22 
years no funds would be available from 
the Federal gasoline tax. All the re- 
ceipts from this tax for that 22-year 
period would be required for repayment 
of bonds with interest. In other words, 
the gasoline tax would be dried up for 
22 years—from 1966 to 1987 inclusive. 

It is obvious, of course, that the need 
for road construction and improvement 
will be just as essential during that 22- 
year period as it is now. In our future 
growth the need for road improvement 
can never be regarded as stationary. 

In fact, no Congress can obligate a sub- 
sequent Congress to a dedication of taxes. 
Here is the legal opinion of the head of 
the Senate Legislative Counsel: 


It seems elementary that one Congress, 
or one law enacted by a Congress, cannot 
completely foreclose action by a subsequent 
Congress, or by a subsequent law of the 
same Congress. To so hold would be to say 
that once a policy had been enunciated by 
the Congress it is not susceptible to change. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks the remainder of 
the statement of the Senate Legislative 
Counsel. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the statement was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


That is not to say, however, that a sub- 
sequent Congress is always left with an 
unlimited realm of action. Rights may have 
accrued under a law which cannot be validly 
divested. But the power of each Congress 
to enact legislation for future application 
cannot be eliminated, by action of a prior 
Congress. A change of policy by a Congress, 
effected by amending or repealing previously 
enacted laws, may give rise to causes of 
action by persons whose vested rights are 
thereby adversely affected, but unless the 
policy change is invalid in all aspects the 
power of the Congress to make the change 
is not destroyed by previous enactments, 
For example, the next Congress could re- 
duce the amount of indebtedness which the 
Corporation is authorized to incur, or could 
provide a different method of financing with 
Tespect to obligations subsequently issued 
by the Corporation. 

It should be noted that the bill does not 
appropriate the moneys in excess of $662,- 
500,000 collected under section 4081 and 4041 
of the 1954 code, but an amount equal to 
the moneys collected in excess of such 
amount. While the obvious purpose is to 

these revenue collections, the bill 
does not attempt to prescribe the tax rates 
under these sections of the 1954 code nor 
to foreclose a change in the rates. 

The statement in section 2 of the bill can 
be taken as no more than a statement of 
policy by the present Congress; in fact, only 
of the present Congress at the time this bill 
is enacted. Each Congress has power to 
make changes in the tax laws which it deems 
desirable. Likewise, each Congress has power 
to appropriate such moneys as it deems de- 
sirable to provide for the operation of the 
Government and to satisfy the debts of the 
United States. 

The answers to these two questions are in 
the affirmative. Each Congress has power to 
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repeal or reduce, at any time, the taxes im- 
posed by sections 4081 and 4041 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and to reduce or repeal, 
at any time, the permanent appropriation 
made by section 105 (b) of the bill. For 
the same reasons, the Congress could not be 
compelled to increase the amount of the 
permanent appropriation should it prove in- 
sufficient to meet the debt-service require- 
ments of the Corporation. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there is 
no legal way by which we can obligate 
gasoline taxes to pay the interest and 
principal on these particular bonds. 

I have searched the records and never 
before has such a proposal as this been 
seriously considered by Congress. In 
order to confirm this, I made inquiry of 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, Mr. Joseph Campbell, and, on 
February 17, 1955, he replied as follows: 

Insofar as we are aware, such a financing 
arrangement for a Federal expenditure pro- 
gram of the scale and magnitude contem- 
plated for the proposed Federal Highway 
Corporation has never been used by the 
Federal Government. 


The substitute bill would create a 
dumniy corporation without income and 
without assets, and this corporation 
would be authorized to borrow $21 bil- 
lion. It specifically provides that this 
would not be a debt of the United States 
Government. 

It was testified by leading Federal 
officials ‘before committees of Congress 
that it would not be a debt, but that it 
would be an obligation, and an honest 
obligation. Those who testified did not 
explain the difference between a debt 
and an honest obligation. But they 
contended that it would not be a debt. 

Nothing has been proposed during my 
22 years in the United States Senate 
that would do more to wreck our fiscal 
budget system than the adoption of the 
measures embodied in this substitute. 
If it is possible to issue bonds on so- 
called capitalization of a tax not to be 
collected in full for 30 years, with a 
declaration that the bonds will not be 
a legal debt of the United States Gov- 
ernment, then it would be possible to ear- 
mark in similar fashion other taxes, such 
as the tobacco tax, for some specific pur- 
pose and borrow money on it outside of 
the budget and the debt limitation. I 
could name hundreds of other taxes that 
could be treated in this manner. The 
result would be the end of honest book- 
keeping and confusion as to the liabilities 
of our Government, making it impossible 
to ascertain what our bona fide indebted- 
ness is. 

Every sensible person knows that a 
Government corporation without assets 
or income cannot sell $21 billion of bonds 
unless actually it is Federal debt. 

This is what the Comptroller General 
of the United States had to say. I am 
quoting the Comptroller General because 
he is the independent representative of 
Congress. He was appointed for the 
purpose of making certain that the ex- 
penditures of Congress were all made in 
a proper, legal manner. 

In response to my inquiry of February 
17, 1955, the Comptroller General said: 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD: * * * You inquired 
as to whether or not the Government has 
ever used a financing arrangement such as 
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is proposed by the President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on a National Highway Program in 
its report of January. That proposal called 
for the creation of a new Government cor- 
poration to be known as the Federal High- 
way Corporation and an authorization for 
it to issue bonds in an amount sufficient to 
cover the Federal share of the cost of con- 
structing the proposed Interstate System of 
roads over a construction period of 10 years. 

While the terms and conditions of the 
Corporation's bonds would be approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the plan 
calls for their repayment from funds pro- 
vided by the Treasury as authorized by the 
Congress annually (presumably by appro- 
priation action), the plan does not specifi- 
cally provide that such bonds be guaranteed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. However, 
all related factors plus the fact that they 
are to be issued by a Federal corporation 
would have the same effect. The total 
amount of such borrowing from the public 
would amount to $25 billion. The Corpora- 
tion’s activities would not be self-liquidat- 
ing, it would have no important revenues, 
and funds for paying off the bonds would 
have to come from the general funds of the 
Treasury. 

Sincerely yours. 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 


As we spend and spend and borrow 
and borrow, the least we can do for fu- 
ture generations—our children and 
grandchildren, on whom we would place 
astronomical burdens—is to keep an 
honest set of books so they will know 
what debts we of this generation have 
incurred for them to pay. 

Here is the language of the substitute 
bill in section 105 (A): : 


The Corporation shall insert appropriate 
language in all of its obligations issued un- 
der this subsection clearly indicating that 
the obigations, together with the interest 
thereon, are not guaranteed by the United 
States and do not constitute a debt or obli- 
gation of the United States or of any agency 
or instrumentality thereof other than the 
Corporation. 


Yet, section 105 (C) provides that— 


The Corporation may issue to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury its obligations in an 
amount not to exceed in any one year the 
amount necessary above all other revenues 
of the Corporation to provide for debt serv- 
ice of the Corporation during that year but 
not to exceed the aggregate amount of $5 
billion outstanding at any one time. 


Furthermore, section 105 (D) pro- 
vides: 


All obligations issued by the Corporation 
shall be lawful investments, and may be ac- 
cepted as security, for all fiduciary, trust 
and public funds, the investment or deposit 
of which shall be under authority and con- 
trol of the United States or any officer or 
Officers thereof, 


This would indicate the intention that 
the various Federal trust funds for which 
the Government is trustee, such as the 
social-security fund, the unemployment 
insurance fund, and so forth, should 
purchase the bonds of this no-asset, no- 
income corporation. 

I submit it is a remarkable procedure 
to assert in one section of the substitute 
amendment that the Highway Corpora- 
tion bonds are not a debt of the Federal 
Government and declare in another sec- 
tion that they are eligible for Govern- 
ment trust-fund investment. 
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The Government, in fact, owns not a 
dollar of these trust funds. It is acting 
as trustee with the sacred obligations 
that rest upon any trusteeship to pre- 
serve the solvency of the funds entrusted 
to its care. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I have followed the 
leadership of the Senator from Virginia 
during the past 2 years in connection 
with the legislation on the debt ceiling. 
Does the Senator share my fear that the 
financing procedure provided in the ad- 
ministration bill would actually have the 
effect of getting around the debt ceiling, 
in that the bonds would not be carried 
on the Federal books actually as a debt, 
when in fact they would be? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. As the substitute amendment 
is now written, the bonds would not be 
carried on the books as a Federal debt. 
In fact, they are declared not to be a 
Federal debt. But there is one provi- 
sion, to which I have just referred, which 
permits the trust funds which are held 
by the United States, such as the social- 
security fund and similar ones, to invest 
in the bonds. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to permit me to ask two 
more questions? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Virginia share my fear that the effect 
of the financing plan in the administra- 
tion’s road bill will not only serve to 
increase interest rates in respect to 
financing the roads, but also will be 
bound to have an effect upon interest 
rates in the economy as a whole? 

Mr. BYRD. I think the Senator from 
Oregon is absolutely correct. The very 
fact that the bonds were disowned, so to 
speak, as an obligation of the Federal 
Government will compel the payment of 
higher interest rates. I do not think 
there can be any doubt about that. 

The fact remains, and we must under- 
stand it fully, that the bonds are not 
to be included in the public debt. Ex- 
penditure of the proceeds would be out- 
side of budgetary procedure. Once the 
money has gone into the corporation, it 
will be completely removed from the con- 
trol of Congress thereafter. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. It is my understanding 
of the philosophy of the Senator from 
Virginia in regard to the fiscal policies 
of the Government that when a govern- 
mental function is charged with the na- 
tional interest or national policy, then 
the cost of that function should be paid 
for out of the Federal Treasury, from 
revenue derived by the operation of the 
tax system. 

Mr. BYRD. I entirely agree with the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. If that is not done, and 
if—and I say this most respectfully—a 
series of fiscal gimmicks is adopted to get 
around the debt ceiling, to get around 
the low interest rates which the Federal 
Government has to pay when it does the 
borrowing, then we are likely really to 
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undermine the sound fiscal system of 
the United States. Does not the Sena- 
tor agree with me? 

Mr. BYRD. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say—and Iam 
not trying to engage in flattery—that 
while the Senator from Virginia and I do 
not always agree on some things, never- 
theless, during my term of service of 8 
years on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, whenever there was a question relat- 
ing to fiscal matters, the Senator from 
Virginia and the Senator from Oregon 
never disagreed. 

I congratulate the Senator from Vir- 
ginia upon what I think is a great act 
of statesmanship on the floor of the 
Senate today, in warning the American 
people, before it is too late, what must 
be done in order to protect the sound 
fiscal policy of the Government. We 
must not permit the enactment of a road 
program having in it the financial gim- 
mick which the administration bill has, 
to serve as a sort of bellwether, which 
will lead the country into great trouble 
in respect to Government finance. 

Again, I congratulate the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. President, it is by the devious 
methods I have mentioned that this debt 
would be created, and its advocates claim 
it would not be a Federal debt. We must 
remember that we cannot avoid financial 
responsibility by legerdemain, nor can 
we evade debt by definition. 

If, by some hollow words in a bill 
passed by Congress, we could declare 
public debt not to be the Government’s 
solemn promise to repay what it has 
borrowed, we could by the same process 
wipe out the $280 billion of Federal obli- 
gations we owe to citizens, trust funds, 
banks, insurance companies, and so 
forth. 

If we should adopt the policy of di- 
recting the Secretary of the Treasury 
simply to pay out money whenever an 
agency needed some, there would be no 
further need for the appropriations pro- 
cedure check in the legislative branch of 
the Government. But that would be the 
result of the adoption of the amendment. 
In addition to the borrowing, this pro- 
posal would authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make available to the 
roads corporation $5 billion outstanding 
at any one time, without further action 
by Congress. 

As an advocate of more and better 
roads, I am opposed to spending 55 per- 
cent of the cost for interest which will 
never build a foot of road—good or bad. 

The substitute would abolish the State- 
matching formula which has existed 
since 1916. It would turn over to the 
Federal Government absolute control 
over 40,000 miles of our most important 
roads heretofore under the control of the 
48 States. This plan would be the great- 
est single step yet taken toward Federal 
paternalism. 

It is based upon the erroneous conclu- 
sion that the interstate system it pro- 
poses will meet the road needs of our 
Nation for a period of 32 years. 
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As I have said, it would dry up the gas- 
oline tax for road improvement on this 
system from 1966 to 1987, in order to pay 
the bonds and the interest thereon. It 
apparently assumes that no new road 
improvement on the interstate system 
will be necessary in this 22-year period. 

It provides for payment of principal 
and interest on these bonds with perma- 
nent, indefinite appropriations, which 
removes the corporation completely from 
annual appropriation control by Con- 
gress, 

To qualify for roads in the interstate 
system, States would have to abdicate 
their authority over the roads within 
their borders and maintain them under 
standards and specifications fixed in 
Washington. 

A superficial glance at the map of 
this interstate system as now proposed 
makes it absurd to think that 40,000 
miles will be the iron bound limit for 
the interstate system of roads over a 
period of 32 years. I suspect the present 
mileage will be greatly increased when it 
is found that the system as now estab- 
lished bypasses the capitals of six States 
and omits many heavily traveled roads 
in every State. 

In a growing country such as ours, a 
so-called interstate road today may be a 
secondary road tomorrow, and, because 
of population shifts, a secondary road 
may shortly become an interstate road. 

Governors and Senators who have been 
governors know the year-to-year de- 
mands for constant changes and in- 
creases in primary system roads in their 
respective States. The Federal inter- 
state system may be compared with the 
primary system roads in the States. 

This proposed legislation specifically 
provides that in cases of dispute between 
the State and Federal authorities, the 
Corporation would decide, in the nature 
of a supreme court. Absolute Federal 
authority over the vital roads in all the 
States is a serious matter. 

In testimony before congressional 
committees, it was clearly pointed out 
that on hardly any road does the so- 
called interstate traffic predominate over 
the so-called local traffic. No road sys- 
tem can be predicated solely upon the 
thought that such a road will serve in- 
terstate traffic only. Every road must 
serve the local traffic as well as the 
through traffic. 

While it is not clearly defined, it is 
apparently provided that all conces- 
sionaires, such as restaurants, filling sta- 
tions, motels, and so on, may be licensed, 
and it is indicated in the report that 
license fees would be charged. But, I 
emphasize, whatever may be said as to 
the powers of the Highway Corporation, 
such powers would be virtually unlimited. 
It could move the roadbed. It could 
establish a license system for all con- 
cessions, charge fees, or do anything else 
it might choose to do within the right- 
of-way limits. 

To those who deny this, I should like 
to ask: Where are the safeguards in this 
legislation to prevent the Federal Gov- 
ernment from exercising this conclusive 
and dictatorial control if it chooses to 
do it? 


President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. As the Senator has ex- 
amined the substitute bill, has he found 
anywhere that anyone, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Secretary of Commerce, 
would have any authority to spend a 
single dollar of this money? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct; the Sec- 
retary and the Corporation. 

Mr. KERR. But the direction of 
where the money is to be spent is to be 
by one man, without any safeguard or 
protection given to any State in the 
Union that it shall receive any fixed 
portion or definite part thereof. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. BYRD. That is true. The bill 
provides no distribution, to the States, 
on any basis on which they could rely. 

Mr. KERR. The bill not only vests in 
the Secretary of Commerce the power to 
which the Senator from Virginia has re- 
ferred, with reference to limiting actions 
and issuing licenses and imposing upon 
the States the Federal will, with refer- 
ence to specifications and locations of 
roads, but also denies to any State in the 
Union any fixed or visible interest in any 
particular percentage of the roadbuild- 
ing money. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Is it 
not a fact that under the substitute 
amendment the different States of the 
Union are, first, to make an estimate of 
their needs to the Secretary? The plan 
is to complete the entire interstate sys- 
tem, but the first step is that each State 
shall make an estimate of its needs. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct; but my 
understanding of the substitute is that 
it provides no assurance whatever that 
any specific allocation will be made to 
the States over any particular period of 
time. As the Senator knows, the cus- 
tomary way of distributing road funds 
is on a certain base which applies to 
every State. There is nothing in the 
substitute bill, so far as I know, which 
would give assurance to any State that 
it would get any funds for road improve- 
ment over any particular period. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, it is my understanding that 
the first step is that the State would 
make an estimate of its requirements, 
and the plan is to complete all of the 
approximately 37,600 miles of so-called 
interstate roads up to a standard that 
may be prescribed by the Secretary. 

Mr. BYRD. That is true, but there 
is no basis of distribution. Let us take 
as an example the State of West Vir- 
ginia. That State has nearly as much 
surface area as has the State of Virginia. 
Tables in the Clay report suggest that 
the State of West Virginia would have 
250 miles of interstate highways, the 
State of Virginia would have 900 miles, 
and the State of Delaware would have 
24 miles. But the bill contains no for- 


mula. There is no assurance as to when 
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those particular miles of roads will be 
improved. It may take 10 years. There 
is a 10-year period provided for in the 
amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. If the 
Senator will yield for another question, 
I should like to ask him if it is not true, 
as provided in the substitute bill, that 
within 10 years the roads would be com- 
pleted. 

Mr.BYRD. That is the ultimate pur- 
pose, but the point I wish to make clear 
is that there is no assurance to any State 
that there will be a certain specific allot- 
ment to it within any particular time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. It will 
be done within 10 years. 

Mr. BYRD. That is true, but it is of 
no comfort to a State to know that it 
may not get an allotment for 8 or 10 
years. There is no basis provided in the 
bill on which a State could depend for 
annual construction programs. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Under the substitute bill 
now being discussed, we who live in Min- 
nesota would have no assurance that our 
State would get one dollar in 1956 or 1957 
or the calendar year 1958. But at some 
time in the course of 5 or 10 years, some 
funds might be allocated to us. I say 
“might”; it would not be mandatory that, 
from the funds made available through 
the sale of the bonds, any dollars would 
specifically be allocated to our State or 
our area. Is not that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Minne- 
sota is correct. There is no specific for- 
mula in the substitute bill for the distri- 
bution of funds. 

Mr. THYE. I am very much inter- 
ested in this point, because Minnesota is 
one of the States which issued bonds for 
the construction of its highways; and 
our State has probably one of the best 
highway systems in the land. Our sys- 
tem has been based specifically on using 
the revenue to retire the bonds. 

So if, under this program, we do not 
have a formula which will tell us the 
amount of money we shall receive yearly, 
I am very much concerned as to what 
will happen to the highway system in 
our region. 

Mr. BYRD. Of course, the Senator 
from Minnesota understands that under 
the substitute all the funds will be used 
entirely for the interstate system. 

Mr. THYE. I fully realize that. 

U. S. Route 16 and U. S. Route 14 cross 
Minnesota. U. S. Route 2 also crosses 
Minnesota, passing through Crookston 
and Grand Forks. 

Of course, we have received Federal 
assistance in the development of our 
roads. However, under the plan here 
proposed, we could not be certain that 
we would receive any funds or any 
assistance in 1957 or 1958. That matter 
would be left entirely to the discretion 
of the administrator—whoever he might 
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be—in the Department of Commerce. 
He would be able to use his own discre- 
tion in determining whether possibly our 
State would be allocated some funds. 

I wish to have that point made en- 
tirely clear, because it is a key point in 
determining whether to support or to 
oppose the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Connecticut, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Let me say I think the point which 
has just been made is well covered in the 
proposed substitute; and I now read from 
page 16, section 205, which is entitled 
“Distribution by States”: 

DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 

Sec. 205. (a) On or before April 1, 1956, 
each State desiring to avail itself of funds 
hereunder shall file a statement, and an 
estimate of the cost as of January 1, 1956, 
of bringing that portion of the designated 
interstate mileage within its boundaries up 
to the standards prescribed under this act. 
On or before April 1 of each subsequent 
year, each State shall submit a revised esti- 
mate of such cost as of January 1 of such 
year, including therein the actual or esti- 
mated cost of any construction of such 


mileage begun or carried on subsequent to 
January 1, 1956. 


In subsection (b) the rest is spelled 
out. Since the question has been raised, 
I believe it important to read the re- 
mainder of the section; and I hope the 
Senator from Minnesota will note it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. BUSH. I hope it will be possible 
for our side to yield some time at this 
point. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall be 
glad to yield time, Mr. President. 

Mr. BUSH. I think our side should 
yield the Senator from Virginia an addi- 
tional 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes. Mr. 
President, I yield 10 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, Mr. President: if 
those on the other side of the aisle de- 
sire to have extended discussion, they 
should yield us some of their time. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have yielded 10 minutes to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator from 
New Jersey; and I continue to yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I now read subsec- 
tion (b): 

(b) On or before July 1, 1956, and on or 
before July 1 of each year thereafter, the 
Secretary shall establish an approved esti- 
mate of cost for construction of projects 
on the interstate system in each State, 
and the Secretary shall determine the ratio 
of the approved estimate of cost for each 
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State to the total of the approved estimates 
of such cost for all States. After subtracting 
from the amount determined pursuant to 
section 204, the estimated total credits under 
section 207 and estimated total expenses for 
administrative purposes and research, the 
Secretary shall apply the ratio for each State 
to the remaining sum and the resulting 
amounts shall be the maximum Federal pay- 
ments to the various States for the pur- 
poses of section 206. He shall promptly 
notify the States of these maximum amounts. 


Mr. President, I simply submit that 
under all the circumstances, that is a 
definite commitment to the States. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Con- 
necticut is speaking of allocations, is he 
not? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes; I am speaking of 
the distribution of the funds. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to have the 
Senator from Connecticut turn to page 
28. 

Mr. BUSH. I will. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask the Senator from 
Connecticut to read the last two lines, 
as follows: 

The allocations made under this act shall 
not be deemed an apportionment, 


It is true they are allocated, but they 
are not allocated for any particular time 
for expenditure. They may be spent 
7, 8, or even 10 years after the date of 
the allocation. 

Mr. BUSH. But this goes back to the 
fundamental difference between the con- 
cept of the substitute bill and the con- 
cept of the Gore bill. The substitute is 
based on actual needs for the interstate 
highway system. The Gore bill is not. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut knows—and I am 
not arguing about the Gore bill especial- 
ly—that the Gore bill makes a specific 
apportionment to every State for every 
year. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator from 
Virginia point to something in the bill 
which would guarantee to the State of 
Virginia a specific apportionment for any 
one year? I cannot do so, because no 
such apportionment is to be found in 
the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. In the substitute bill 
there is no guaranty whatever; there 
is no formula of distribution. 

Mr. BUSH. It would be impossible to 
allocate the funds on the basis of need 
unless the matter were handled in the 
way it is handled in the substitute bill. 
It must be handled in this way. 

Mr. BYRD. What is the interpreta- 
tion of the Senator from Connecticut of 
the last two lines on page 28, which I 
read just a moment ago? 

Mr. BUSH. But the Gore bill is a 
measure to distribute dollars. We are 
proposing to distribute dollars on the 
basis of the needs of the States for 
completion of the interstate highway 
system. 

Mr. BYRD. If the roads are to be 
built, dollars must be distributed. 

Mr. BUSH. But the Gore bill will dis- 
tribute dollars all over the place, even 
though the money could not be spent for 
roads. 

Mr. BYRD. Let me ask the Senator 
from Connecticut to state his interpreta- 
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tion of the last two lines on page 28, 
which I read a moment ago. I read 
them again: 

The allocations made under this act shall 
not be deemed an apportionment. 


In other words, they are not an ap- 
portionment, but are set down on a piece 
of paper, so that 5 or 10 years from now 
the money may be spent. But there is 
no guaranty when it will be spent or 
that it will be spent. 

Mr. BUSH. The apportionments have 
to be made from time to time, as the 
work progresses, 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask my 
question again. For instance, in this 
connection let us consider the State of 
Connecticut. If the Senator from Con- 
necticut wishes to be able to tell his con- 
stituents about the effect of the substi- 
tute measure, how much money will he 
be able to say Connecticut will receive 
next year? Where in the substitute is 
there a guaranty that Connecticut will 
get even $1? 

Mr. BUSH. I will say that under the 
proposed substitute bill Connecticut will 
get approximately $540 million over a 
period of 10 years. 

Mr. BYRD. That may be correct. 
But there is no apportionment or for- 
mula for it. 

Mr. BUSH. It may be that more miles 
of road will be built in one year than in 
another, and the payment made may 
depend on the nature of the land on 
which construction occurs. For in- 
stance, some land will require a much 
greater cost per mile than will other 
land. So the amendment cannot be 
pinned down to a particular amount in 
a particular year. There has to be a 
program, and it must be worked out— 
just as in the case of a business program, 

Mr. BYRD. But is it not proper to 
say that under the substitute the matter 
is left entirely to the Secretary, who will 
determine when the money will be al- 
lotted, and how much will be allotted? 

Mr. BUSH. I would not say so, be- 
cause the States will—— 

Mr. BYRD. Every State in the Union 
will try to get all of its share the first 
year. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. As I understand, each 
State must match the Federal funds. 

Mr. BYRD. Not in this case. In this 
case there will be no matching at all; 
not a dollar will be provided by the 
States. This money will be provided 
solely and completely by the United 
States Government. That means that 
the United States Government will com- 
pletely subsidize the interstate system; 
and under the substitute bill the Fed- 
eral Government will be under no obliga- 
tion to give to a particular State any 
particular amount on any particular 
date, or to give any amount at all. 

Mr. THYE. Let me say that three na- 
tional highways cross Minnesota. As I 
understand, those who will administer 
this program for the Federal Govern- 
ment might say that they would see fit 
to improve the southern roads, and they 
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might wish to postpone construction on 
the northern routes. In that case, Min- 
nesota would simply sit by, whistling, 
and hoping to attract the attention of 
the Federal officials, so as to get them 
to examine our routes at some time or 
other. Is that the case? 

Mr. BYRD. The State would have to 
do a good deal of whistling, I presume. 
It is a considerable distance from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not agree with that 
statement at all. I think there is no 
reason to suppose that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would try to trick the States out 
of any money to which they are en- 
titled. The system of apportioning the 
money is made clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair regrets to announce that the time 
of the Senator from Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 10 minutes more to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. I have never said that I 
thought there would be any trickery. I 
have said that there is no formula for 
distribution to the States on an annual 
basis. I still say that is correct. If I 
am incorrect, I ask the Senator to point 
out the part of the substitute which so 
provides. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not say whether the 
Senator is correct or incorrect on that 
point. I do not think it makes any dif- 
ference whether he is correct or incor- 
rect, because I am satisfied that under 
the language of the Martin bill a fair 
apportionment of the funds would be 
made in accordance with the need. That 
is the fundamental concept of the Clay 
Committee proposal all the way through. 
It is on the basis of need. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let me 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia that this issue is one of the 
outstanding issues involved in the bill. I 
am glad he is bringing it out. The lan- 
guage which gives sound ground for the 
fear which the Senator from Virginia 
has expressed is found on page 18, lines 6 
and following, reading as follows: 

Except as provided in section 102 (d), the 
Secretary shall have the final responsibil- 
ity, after consultation with the States, the 
Department of Defense, and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, for determin- 
ing the scheduling and priority of construc- 
tion of projects, taking into consideration 
the objective of a uniform rate of accom- 
plishment of construction on the interstate 
system in all the States and the availability 
of funds from the Corporation, 


In other words, the Secretary shall 
have the final responsibility for deter- 
mining the scheduling and the priority 
of construction of projects. That will 
give to the Secretary, and whoever speaks 
for him, complete control over the timing 
as to when money is released. I have 
seen that done too many times in the 
old WPA days, when the scheduling of 
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the priority of construction of projects 
was put on a political basis, ever to want 
to write it into a law. 

Mr. BYRD. I entirely agree with the 
Senator. That is the point I was trying 
to make. I do not charge that anyone 
would use trickery. All I say is that 
there is no formula in the substitute bill 
for distribution. Since 1916, when the 
first Federal-aid for roads law was en- 
acted, we have had a formula whereby 
every State received a given amount 
every year. I wish to make it clear that 
the proposed legislation would be per- 
manent. Under this proposal, there 
would be no recovery of the power over 
these roads and activities along them 
which we would give away. It would be 
permanent. 

Following through with the detailed 
statements of Comptroller General 
Campbell, I should like to read to the 
Senate some observations which he 
made. The Comptroller General is the 
officer of the Government who repre- 
sents the Congress. It is his duty to 
advise us about bills when he is asked 
to do so, and it is his duty to see that 
the funds which we appropriate are 
spent legally and properly. This is what 
he said when he testified before the 
Public Works Subcommittee on March 
28, 1955: 

We feel that the proposed method of 
financing is objectionable because the result 
would be that the borrowings would not be 
included in the public debt obligations of 
the United States. 

While the issuance of the Corporation’s 
bonds would be with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the obligations 
would be repaid from the permanent appro- 
priation established by section 105 (c), the 
obligations would specifically state that they 
are not obligations of, or guaranteed by, the 
United States. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has just re- 
ferred to appropriations. Will the Sena- 
tor turn to page 8 of Senate bill 1160? 
I read, beginning with line 16: 


There are hereby appropriated— 


Would not the Senator call that an ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; and the appropria- 
tion would be permanent. 

Mr. GORE. It would be not only an 
appropriation bill for 1 year. 

There are hereby appropriated and there 
shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the Corporation for the fiscal year 1957, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter in which 
there are outstanding unmatured obliga- 
tions of the Corporation— 


So not only are we asked to appropri- 
ate an indefinite amount, but we are 
asked to appropriate an indefinite 
amount for an indefinite time. 

Mr. BYRD. It would be a permanent 
appropriation during the period covered 
by the bill. 

Comptroller General Campbell said 
further: 


The fact that the bill provides for a per- 
manent appropriation measured by gasoline 
taxes does not, in our opinion, establish rev- 
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enues for the Corporation in any normal use 


ot the term. 


The gasoline taxes are revenues of the 
Treasury and go into the general fund of 
the Treasury. The appropriation provided 
would come out of the general fund of the 
Treasury exactly as most of the appropria- 
tions made by Congress, 


Here is an appropriation which has 
not been considered by the Appropria- 
tions Committee of either branch of Con- 


gress. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not only 
is this an appropriation bill which has 
not been considered by the Appropria- 
tions Committee of either branch of 
Congress, but it would take out of the 
hands of the Appropriations Committees 
certain revenues for a period of 30 years. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, in order to save time, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks the complete statement of 
the Comptroller General, Mr. Campbell. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


We feel that the proposed method of 
financing is objectionable because the result 
would be that the borrowings would not be 
included in the public debt obligations of the 
United States. 

While the issuance of the Corporation’s 
bonds would be with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the obligations 
would be repaid from the permanent appro- 
priation established by section 105 (c), the 
obligations would specifically state that they 
are not obligations of, or guaranteed by, the 
United States. 

However, the legislation provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may advance to 
the Corporation in any fiscal year an amount 
not in excess of the estimated appropria- 
tion for that year and, in addition, the Cor- 
poration would be authorized to borrow from 
the Secretary of the Treasury not to exceed 
$5 billion outstanding at any one time. 

Both of these provisions coupled with the 
permanent appropriation would apparently 
be to assure the investors of ability to meet 
obligations, and tend to have the effect of a 
Government guaranty of the highway obli- 
gations, at least in the minds of the invest- 
ing public. 

As a practical matter, the obligations 
would be moral and equitable obligations of 
the United States, since they would be issued 
by a Corporation entirely owned by the Gov- 
ernment. 

While the obligations would specifically 
provide that they are not guaranteed by the 
Government, it is highly improbable that 
the Congress could allow such obligations 
to go in default when one considers that 
credit standing of the Federal Government 
would be involved. 

In addition, the Corporation's activities 
would not be self-sustaining. It would have 
no substantial revenues, and funds for pay- 
ing off the obligations would come from the 
general fund of the Treasury. The funds 
available would be measured by future an- 
ticipated increases in collections of taxes on 
gasoline and special fuels. 

The fact that the bill provides for a per- 
manent appropriation measured by gasoline 
taxes does not, in our opinion, establish rev- 
enues for the Corporation in any normal use 
of the term. 

The gasoline taxes are revenues of the 
Treasury and go into the general fund of 
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the Treasury. The appropriation provided 
would come out of the general fund of the 
Treasury exactly as most of the appropria- 
tions made by Congress. 

The total amount of borrowings by the 
Corporation would amount to the very sub- 
stantial sum of $21 billion and, in our opin- 
ion, would be borrowings of the United States 
Government, irrespective of the terminology 
applied. It seems only right that such obli- 
gations should be considered, classified, and 
disclosed as a part of the total borrowings 
of the Government; that is the public debt. 

It is our opinion that the Government 
should not enter into financing arrange- 
ments which might have the effect of ob- 
scuring the financial facts of the Govern- 
ment's debt position. We believe that the 
highway program—since it, in reality, is non- 
revenue producing—should be financed by 
appropriations made by the Congress. 

If, to provide these funds, it is necessary 
to borrow from the general public, we believe 
that the borrowings should be handled un- 
der the existing authority of the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended. 

This is a normal function of the Treasury 
Department, and in carrying out his assigned 
fiscal and debt management responsibilities, 
we do not feel that the effectiveness of the 
Secretary of the Treasury should be weak- 
ened by authorizing other Government agen- 
cies to borrow directly from the investing 
public, 

Also, under the procedure we recommend, 
any borrowings necessary to fund the appro- 
priations approved by the Congress would 
automatically be treated and disclosed as a 
part of the public debt of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In making this recommendation, 
we recognize that a borrowing operation of 
this magnitude may require changes in the 
existing statutory public debt ceiling. 

Also if the direct appropriation method Is 
used to finance the highway construction, 
the Congress would be in a position to make 
an annual review of the progress and chang- 
ing needs of the road program because money 
to carry it out would have to be specifically 
appropriated by the Congress each year. 

In addition to reviewing the actual needs 
of the program, the Congress could also con- 
sider whether, from an overall picture of 
revenues and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, the full amount authorized for high- 
way construction should be spent in a par- 
ticular year. 

In the event a Federal Highway Corpora- 
tion is created, the Congress would, to some 
degree, lose its control over the program. 
The Corporation would submit annual budg- 
ets to Congress under the provisions of the 
Government Corporation Control Act, but 
only funds for administrative and operating 
expenses would be approved by the Congress. 
The program funds would continue to be 
available unless the Congress took affirmative 
action to limit the program expenditures. 

I think most of you are aware of the posi- 
tion of the General Accounting Office with 
respect to Government corporations. We are 
opposed to the creation of new Government 
corporations, unless for the most compelling 
reasons or overriding public necessity. 

The corporate form of Government activity 
is objectionable because, for the most part, 
it is free from the normal safeguards set up 
by the Congress to maintain adequate con- 
trol over the conduct of public business and 
the expenditure of public funds. 


Mr. BYRD. In addition to the fore- 
going statements made by the Comptrol- 
ler General, he went to the trouble of 
making specific, definite recommenda- 
tions to the committee for safeguarding 
the situation, 
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On March 28, when he testified, he fur- 
ther said: 

In the event the subcommittee is to favor- 
ably act on S. 1160, we recommend that sev- 
eral provisions of the bill be considered for 
amendment: 

1. Consideration should be given as to 
whether the powers of the Corporation are 
too broad. We would recommend that the 
legislation be more restrictive as to the func- 
tions and duties the Corporation is to per- 
form. Also, consideration should be given 
to limiting the life of the Corporation to a 
definite date. 

2. Section 105 (d) is contrary to many of 
the existing statutory restrictions on the 
investment of trust funds. For example, the 
unemployment trust fund can only be in- 
vested in interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, or in obligations guaranteed 
as to both principal and interest by the 
United States. 

If the purpose of section 105 (d) is to per- 
mit investment of these and other trust 
moneys in bonds of the Federal Highway 
Corporation, existing statutory restrictions 
on the investment of trust funds should be 
declared inapplicable to avoid any possible 
conflict. 

3. Section 203 dealing with right-of-way 
acquisitions should be clarified as to the 
source of funds for payment of the property 
acquired. The section provides that the 
Federal Government will pay 95 percent of 
the appraised value or the actual cost, which- 
ever is lower, but the section is silent as to 
who pays the additional 5 percent. 

It is assumed that the 5 percent will be 
paid by the State. We think the section 
should so provide and also make it clear as 
to whether the State advances the 5 percent 
to the Federal Government prior to the pay- 
ment for the property, or whether the Fed- 
eral Government may pay 100 percent and 
then be reimbursed by the State for 5 per- 
cent. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Who is this 
speaking? Is it the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. He says that this 
proposal would change the law regard- 
ing the investment of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, for which the United 
States Government acts as guardian. 
The substitute amendment would change 
the law so as to make the fund avail- 
able for purchase of highway corpora- 
tion bonds, which the bill says are not 
an obligation or debt of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to ask the 
Senator if his views on that question 
would change, or if his attitude toward 
the Martin bill would be modified, if it 
were amended so that the language re- 
specting the guaranty by the Federal 
Government, or the lack of it, were 
changed to read as follows: 

The Corporation shall insert appropriate 
language in all of its obligations issued 
under this subsection clearly indicating that 
the obligations, together with the interest 
thereon, are guaranteed by the United States 
Government. 


Mr. BYRD. If the fund did not go 
through the budget, would it be regarded 
as a deficit or not? 

Mr. BUSH. It would not. 
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Mr. BYRD. All the Senator is seek- 
ing to do is trying, by putting words in 
the bill, to say that it is a debt when it 
does not go through the budget, and is 
not included in the deficit. 

Mr. BUSH. The only purpose of 
keeping it out of the budget is to keep 
the fund on a self-liquidating basis, and 
to provide a sinking fund for the retire- 
ment of the debt. 

Mr. BYRD. Those who advocated the 
proposal in the original instance did not 
want the amount to be regarded as a 
deficit or as being paid out of the Treas- 
ury. They wanted to have the money 
come to the corporation, and not go 
through the regular books of the Treas- 
ury or the budget. 

With all due respect to the distin- 
guished Senator, his suggested amend- 
ment—I will not use the word “substi- 
tute,” because it is not quite that—would 
create a debt without creating a deficit. 

Mr. BUSH. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that the whole purpose of the cor- 
poration device, in my judgment, and 
the only real excuse for it, is to take 
the revenue which comes from the in- 
creased use of highways and segregate 
it into a sinking fund with which to retire 
the debt. That is the only purpose. 

Therefore I think the Senator is cor- 
rect about the full faith and credit of 
the United States. I am disposed to 
agree with him, which I had not done at 
first. I think the United States should 
guarantee these bonds, and remove all 
doubt, if there is any doubt, as to 
whether they are actual obligations and 
a debt of the United States, but I be- 
lieve the corporate device should be kept 
so as to liquidate the debt. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield in order that 
I may ask a question at this point? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. THYE, Is it not true that if a 
purchaser is to be induced to buy the 
bond, unless it is guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment, the interest rate on the bond 
would have to be made so attractive that 
the investor would be induced to buy the 
bond. In other words, unless the bond 
was guaranteed by the Government, the 
interest rate would have to be attractive 
enough to induce a purchaser to buy the 
bond. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McNamara in the chair). The Chair 
regretfully states that the time of the 
Senator from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 additional minutes to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to have a 
reply to my question. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall be glad to give my 
reply to the Senator’s question. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Con- 
necticut may give his reply first; and 
then I will give my reply. 

Mr. BUSH. I say to the Senator from 
Minnesota that when the Secretary of 
the Treasury appeared before the com- 
mittee he testified that the corporation 
bonds, as provided for originally in the 
substitute bill, and, as it now reads, would 
carry an interest rate one-eighth to one- 
half percent over and above the inter- 
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est rate on similar long-term Treasury 
bonds fully guaranteed by the United 
States. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut, if he were a 
banker and was making an investment 
for his bank, whether he would buy 
bonds on which the interest rate was a 
quarter or an eighth of 1 percent higher 
than on bonds guaranteed by the Federal 
Government? Would he advise his 
board and his investment agent in the 
bank to buy that kind of security if it 
did not carry a Federal guarantee? 

Mr. BUSH. I will say to my friend 
from Minnesota that that is an aca- 
demic question, because I would not 
advise a bank to buy any long-term 
bonds anyway. I intend in due course 
to offer an amendment which will make 
these bond obligations guaranteed by 
the United States. 

Mr. BYRD. As I understand the 
amendment now proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, it has nothing to 
do with expenditure of the funds. In 
other words, they would not be subject to 
budgetary or appropriation procedure, 
and would not be regarded as deficit fi- 
nancing. Why should they not be con- 
sidered like any other funds? 

Mr. THYE. Am i correct in saying 
that no investor would buy the bond un- 
less it carried a Government guarantee, 
or unless the interest rate was so at- 
tractive that a purchaser would buy it 
on that basis? Therefore I see the 
danger of an excessive interest rate be- 
ing imposed upon what we might term 
the average user of the highway in or- 
der to retire the bonds. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator has ably 
stated the situation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If we 
should adopt the amendment which the 
Senator from Connecticut says he will 
offer later, under which the bonds 
would be guaranteed by the United 
States, how could they be excluded from 
inclusion in the national debt? Would 
they not then be part of the national 
debt? 

Mr. BYRD. The debt limit is fixed by 
statute which excludes certain obliga- 
tions. I should hesitate to pass hasty 
judgment on the question as to whether 
the suggested amendment would sub- 
ject these bonds to the limitation. 

Mr. BUSH. In other words, the Sen- 
ator means 

Mr. BYRD. I am not certain that 
guaranteeing these bonds would auto- 
matically subject this debt to the statu- 
tory limit. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. They 
would not under the language of the 
substitute bill, but if we were to modify 
the bill to that extent, they would, as I 
understand. 

Mr. BUSH. My feeling is that bonds 
fully guaranteed by the United States, 
which my amendment would make them, 
would become a part of the Federal debt 
and be subject to the debt limitation 
provisions. 

Mr. BYRD. If they should be subject 
to the ceiling it would be necessary to 
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amend the Liberty Loan Act and to raise 
the Federal debt limit so as to provide 
for this program. 

Mr. BUSH. It is a moot question 
whether it would be necessary to raise 
the debt limit. That would depend on 
a great many other factors. 

Mr. BYRD. We will discuss the debt 
limit a little later. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. There 
is no question that the $7% billion deficit 
under the Gore bill would be added to the 
public debt, is there? 

Mr. BYRD. That is another question, 
which is not concerned with the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
to me to be very odd, at least, to say 
that the bonds shall be guaranteed by 
the United States but shall not be in- 
cluded in the national debt. 

Mr. BUSH. They would be included in 
the debt. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Why 
should they not be subject to the debt 
limit? 

Mr. BUSH. I said they should be. 

Mr. BYRD. If they are, we had better 
appropriate the funds and let the Treas- 
ury borrow the money for less interest, 
call it deficit spending and keep the Gov- 
ernment’s records straight. Is the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut willing to put this 
program on a deficit and debt basis? 

Mr. BUSH. It is not a question of 
whether I am willing to have it done. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the amendment now 
proposed by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut make the bonds of this corporation 
a Federal debt under the statutory limit? 

Mr. BUSH. I do not believe they 
should be, but I am perfectly willing that 
they be. I do not believe it is necessary. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I believe 
we should have 5 minutes yielded to us 
by the other side. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield an 
additional 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Con- 
necticut is offering an amendment which 
apparently indicates that he needs to 
strengthen his position. The substitute 
measure has been before Congress for 
3 or 4 months, and up to this time the 
bonds for which it provides have not been 
regarded as being a debt or coming under 
the debt limit, but all of a sudden we 
have a change made in that regard. 

Mr. BUSH. Several amendments were 
offered to the Gore bill today, too. 

Mr. BYRD. But nothing so funda- 
mental as this amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. It is a matter of opinion 
as to what is fundamental and what is 
not fundamental. 

Mr. BYRD. I still say when bonds go 
through the books of the Treasury and 
when we spend 82% billion a year of 
receipts, the bonds should be regarded as 
a deficit. That is the only honest pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. BUSH. I am perfectly willing to 
have them regarded as a deficit, if the 
Government requires it to be done that 
way. 
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Mr. BYRD. We would have to abolish 
the corporation if we did that. 

Mr. BUSH. If a corporation is created 
and the money is segregated and goes 
into a sinking fund, a question is raised 
whether that money goes into the income 
account of the Government. I do not 
think it does. 

Mr.BYRD. The substitute would have 
to be amended in a dozen particulars. 
All through it provision is made for the 
money to go to the Corporation. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. It stays there. Congress 
loses all control over it. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. The corporation could do 
with that money what it pleased. 

Mr. BUSH. The borrowed money 
would be used to build the roads, and 
the income would be used to pay off the 
debt. That is right. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is not the substitute 
bill predicated upon the theory of a 
double budget system? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct: 

Mr. GEORGE. Under which an item 
appears as a liability but does not go 
through the Treasury’s books and does 
not enter the conduct of its fiscal af- 
fairs. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have always mis- 
trusted such a system. I compliment 
the Senator from Virginia on his very 
clear exposition of the situation. When 
we embark.on a double budget system 
we take a step along a road that does 
not ever return to fiscal or financial re- 
sponsibility on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator has admi- 
rably stated the situation. 

In order to conclude without further 
delay, I ask unanimous consent that the 
remainder of my remarks be included 
in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The remainder of Mr. Byrp’s remarks 
are as follows: 

None of these recommendations has been 
incorporated in the substitute now before 
the Senate. 

The Comptroller General had good reason 
to bring up the question of rights-of-way. 
No one will seriously deny that the Federal 
Government through this synthetic corpora- 
tion could exercise virtually supreme power 
over the construction, operation, and other 
activities connected with, and related to, 
the 40,000 miles of interstate roads. 

I have spent a large part of my life work- 
ing for sound expansion of highways. I fully 
recognize the need for highway improve- 
ment to meet the impact of the new traffic. 
In opposing the substitute bill (S. 1160) I 
am still engaged in that objective. 

During 10 years in the Virginia State 
Senate, I became chairman of the roads 
committee. I was a patron of the legislation 
establishing Virginia's first State highway 
system and I introduced in 1923 the bill for a 
3-cent gasoline tax—at that time the highest 
imposed by any State—to build and pay 
for good roads. That was 40 years ago. 

As Governor, my administration was dedi- 
cated to improvement of our road system. 
Virginia is 1 of 4 States in the Union which 
constructs and maintains a statewide high- 
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way system with no expense to the localities. 
According to Federal records, the State bigh- 
way system of Virginia embraces 54,240 miles 
of State roads, more than 95 percent of them 
surfaced. 

For these roads we have paid as we pro- 
gressed. There hasn't been a State highway 
bond issue in Virginia since 1835. Our State 
gas tax is 6 cents and our license tax is $10 
a year. Ishall always support sound pay-as- 
you-go road improvement plans. 

Governors of the States frequently have 
requested, if not demanded, repeal of the 
2-cent Federal gasoline tax. This would be 
one way greatly to promote the road program. 
Should it be repealed, and should we con- 
tinue the 1955 Federal highway authorization 
of $575 million a year for the period of this 
proposed program, far more money would be 
available for road improvement than this bill 
would produce. 

I doubt if there is a State In the Union 
which does not stand ready to reimpose the 
2-cent tax if it should be repealed by the 
Federal Government. 

Personally, I suggest road improvement 
through the combination of the following 
three methods: 

1. Repeal of the 2-cent Federal gasoline 
tax so it may be reimposed by the States. 

On an average of §1.6 billion a year, this 
would yield $52 billion for expenditure by 
the States in the 32-year period ending in 
1987. States and localities, for all road pur - 
poses, currently are spending approximately 
$6.5 billion a year out of their own revenue 
exclusive of Federal aid. Assuming continu- 
ation of this annual rate, in the next 32 years 
they would spend $208 billion for roads, ex- 
clusive of expenditures from the reimposed 
2-cent gas tax, and this does not take into 
account the normal increase in traffic. If 
the $52 billion of additional revenue from 
the reimposed Federal tax were added, min- 
imum State and local expenditures for roads 
in the next 32 years would total $260 billion. 

2. Continuation of present Federal aid to 
primary, secondary, and urban road systems, 
currently at the rate of $575 million a year 
authorization. This Federal aid, for many 
years, has been integrated with State pro- 
grams on these systems. Over the 32-year 
period this would total $18.4 billion. This, 
added to the $208 billion of State and local 
funds and the $52 billion from the reimposed 
Federal gas taxes, would total $278.4 billion. 

3. Judicious employment of toll roads, 
financed from toll revenue, in congested 
areas on a scale equal to if not greater than 
at present. This would provide for the more 
costly sections of our highway system, and 
it could be done under State authority. 

Under such a plan States could retain as 
much control over their roads as they have 
had in the past; $11.5 billion interest would 
be saved for additional road construction; 
and road revenue would be evenly distributed 
over future years to keep highways modern- 
ized to meet changing conditions. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Bus]. 

Mr. BUSH. First, I should like to 
send to the desk an amendment which 
I shall call up later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and will lie 
on the table. 

Mr. BUSH. In view of the remarks 
of the eminent Senator from Virginia, I 
should like to read the amendment, as 
follows: 

On page 8 of the amendment, line 10, be- 
ginning with the word “The”, strike out all 
down to and including the period in line 16, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“The Corporation shall insert appropriate 
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language in all of its obligations issued under 
this subsection clearly indicating that the 
obligations, together with the interest there- 
on, are guaranteed by the United States.” 


If the Senate were to adopt the 
amendment I believe we would remove 
all question and controversy respecting 
the validity of the bonds, and whether 
they were an obligation or a debt of the 
United States. I have felt right along 
that that was an academic question, be- 
cause this is a Federal project. It isa 
United States corporation that is pro- 
posed to be created—a Federal highway 
corporation. It makes no difference 
whether the bonds are guaranteed, or 
how much it is said they are not guaran- 
teed. My own deliberations lead me to 
believe that the United States could not 
afford to let these bonds go into default. 
It would be a reflection on the credit of 
the United States to such an extent that 
there can be no real argument about it. 

I submit that there is no intent in the 
pending amendment to deceive anyone, 
There is no deception involved in it. 
The Senator from Georgia, whom I re- 
gard very highly, as I do the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia, has 
spoken of a double budget. I find it 
very difficult to take issue with my friend 
from Virginia on this matter. But there 
is some unhappy connotations about the 
words “double budget.” 

There is no use denying the fact that 
the amendment establishes a corpora- 
tion, a separate organization, to accom- 
plish a purpose, It is to create an inter- 
state highway system based on the needs 
of the Nation, based on the needs of civil 
defense, for which a very strong case 
was made before the committee, based on 
the needs of interstate commerce, in 
view of the very large increase in the 
number of automobiles and trucks 
throughout the country, and based on 
safety. We need high-speed, controlled 
access roads to connect the capitals of 
our States and the principal centers of 
population in the great industrial areas, 
and we need them very rapidly. That 
has been testified to by practically all 
witnesses. 

The Senator from Virginia says that 
this device has never before been used, 
and he raises the question with which 
Secretary Humphrey dealt, as to the 
bonds being a debt, but not an obligation 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I think my amendment, 
if adopted, would remove any objection 
in that particular area. This is not a 
new device. Other Federal corporations 
have been established. The Federal 
Government does guarantee their obli- 
gations to the extent of almost $150 bil- 
lion. There is nothing brand-new about 
that. The thing which is new about it 
and the thing which is good about it is 
that it does provide for a debt which is 
going to be self-liquidating, and it pro- 
vides for an asset which is going to pro- 
duce revenues to liquidate the debt. If 
that is not sound business, I do not know 
what is sound business. Any enterprise 
with an opportunity to borrow money 
under such circumstances would pay off. 
That is the way the copper companies in 
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the West have developed, and the way 
many other companies have developed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Is it 
not true that the great railroad systems 
which have connected the East with the 
Far West were largely built from money 
they borrowed, but they had the reve- 
nues with which to retire the bonds? 

Mr. BUSH. There is no question about 
that. It also applies to other great in- 
dustrial borrowers. There is nothing 
new in the principle of pledging reve- 
nues. It may be that it is new for the 
United States Government, but various 
States, including the State of Virginia, 
my State, and other States, have pledged 
revenues for the purpose of securing 
bonds. It is a very sound method of 
financing, particularly in connection 
with roads, 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield at that 
point? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. We have no right or 
power in the State of Virginia, under 
our constitution, to do that. The roads 
are operated on the toll revenues. There 
is no guaranty whatever on the part 
of the State. 

Mr. BUSH. I think it is a very sound 
procedure to borrow money and secure 
it with revenues. 

Mr. BYRD. It is done by a turnpike 
authority, without any guaranty by the 
State. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not think that 
changes my point, so far as the prin- 
ciple is concerned. 

Mr. BYRD. The principle is that the 
investor is likely to call for payment of 
the bonds. The bonds are issued based 
on the receipts. 

Mr. BUSH. That may be because the 
State has no constitutional authority in 
regard to it, but other States which do 
have constitutional authority have done 
the same thing under their State high- 
way authorities. It has worked out very 
well indeed. We borrow money to con- 
struct a producing asset. The Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] is familiar 
with that procedure, I am sure. 

Mr. BYRD. The Government corpo- 
ration proposed in the substitute amend- 
ment does not have a dollar of revenue 
or of assets. 

Mr. BUSH. It does not have anything 
now, but when the bill is signed by the 
President it will have two very important 
assets. One will be a call upon the 
Treasury, and it will also have what is 
set aside for it from the gasoline tax. 
That is a very important asset; in fact, 
so good that it should retire the entire 
bond issue over a period of 30 years. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. If I have sufficient time I 
shall be glad to yield later. 

There is nothing new in this propo- 
sition except insofar as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned. It has been test- 
ed on the State level, and, therefore, it 
is perfectly proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment—— 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it has 
never been tested on the State level. No 
corporation of this kind has ever been 
formed by any State in the Union. 
Other corporations have income from 
toll revenues. If these bonds were based 
upon toll revenues there would not be 
any serious Objection to the Federal 
Government guaranteeing them. 

Mr. BUSH. I would say that I think 
the Senator’s point represents a distinc- 
tion without a basic difference. I think 
income from tax revenue is just as good 
income, just as measurable, as is income 
from prospective toll revenues. One is 
taken at the gate and the other is taken 
from the gasoline tax. There is no par- 
ticular difference in principle. There is 
in fact, but not in principle. 

Mr. BYRD. The money goes to the 
Federal Government. It is general reye- 
nue. In the case of toll revenue it goes 
directly to the company, The Senator 
is speaking of taking general revenue 
taxes which have been coming into the 
Treasury for many years and dedicating 
them to a specific purpose. We cannot 
obligate future Congresses in a matter 
of that kind. 

Mr. BUSH. The revenue which 
comes from taxes in excess of $622 mil- 
lion goes into the corporation. 

Mr. BYRD. All of the Federal gaso- 
line tax goes into the general fund of 
the Treasury of the United States and 
is spent pursuant to regular appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. BUSH. In this instance it would 
be used in part for the benefit of the 
corporation. 

Mr. BYRD. We cannot compare that 
with toll charges the revenue from which 
goes to the toll authorities. 

Mr. BUSH. I say, again, it is com- 
parable in principle. We have here a 
distinction without a fundamental dif- 
ference. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Am I correct in assuming 
that the State of Minnesota would not 
receive 1 cent of Federal assistance in 
connection with its road construction in 
the future; that the only way it could 
have any assistance would be if and when 
the Secretary of Commerce or his agent 
should say, “Now we are ready to ex- 
pend some Federal funds in the State of 
Minnesota?” 

Mr. BUSH. I think that would be 
a very dangerous assumption. Subpar- 
agraph (b) of section 206, on page 18, 
line 14, reads, in part, as follows: 

The Secretary shall make allocations to the 
States in the amounts of the approved es- 
timates, and the Secretary shall promptly 
notify the States of the approved construc- 
tion programs and of the amounts so al- 
located. 


Mr. THYE. However, that would be 
entirely at the discretion of whoever the 
agent of the Commerce Department was. 
There is nothing mandatory that Minne- 
sota should receive $1 million, $10 mil- 
lion, or $30 million in the next 5 years. 
There in so allocation or earmarking of 
funds. Minnesota would have to come, 
with tin cup in hand, and ask, Won't 
you please recognize us?” 
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Mr. BUSH. On that I do not agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. THYE. I cannot see anything 
in the substitute which would indicate 
anything else. 

Mr. BUSH. I have just read to the 
Senator the language of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THYE. It is left to the discretion 
of one person as to when and how he will 
allocate funds, to Minnesota for exam- 

le. 
if Mr. BUSH. The Senator must keep 
in mind the basic difference between 
the Martin bill and the highway bills 
we have dealt with heretofore. The 
funds in the substitute bill now before 
the Senate are to be allocated on the 
basis of needs, and the States will have 
to agree with the Federal Government 
as to what the needs are to build an 
interstate highway system. What we are 
proposing to allocate for is an interstate 
highway system, nothing else. I do not 
think those who will represent Minne- 
sota in these matters will be unable to 
work effectively in these matters, as they 
have in similar instances in the past. 
The Bureau of Public Roads has always 
been a good bureau. 

Mr. THYE. The Bureau of Public 
Roads, however, is not the agent which 
will have, as it now has, the authority 
to allocate to the States on a matching 
basis. In this particular instance, a cor- 
poration would be established in and 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Commerce, and it would have the 
authority to say where, in its judgment, a 
so-called national highway should be 
constructed. 

Mr. BUSH. No; there would have to 
be an agreement with the States, based 
on the needs of the interstate system. 
It would be by agreement. 

Mr. THYE. Minnesota is in the 
northern tier of States, and we are a 
little afraid 

Mr. BUSH. I do not think the Sena- 
tor’s State has anything to be afraid of. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator from Con- 
necticut is correct in his belief that a 
State can receive funds when they are 
allocated, will he tell me the meaning of 
the language in the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute which provides 
that allocations made under it shall not 
be deemed to be an apportionment? 
Why was that put in the substitute bill 
if, as the Senator has indicated, the 
funds would be deemed to be an appor- 
tionment? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is speaking 
about apportionment as it is custom- 
arily used in highway bills, when 45 per- 
cent, 35 percent, or 25 percent is the 
apportionment. That is the way funds 
have been apportioned in the past. 

But that is not the way the money for 
the interstate system will be spent. It 
will be apportioned on the basis of need, 
regardless of what the cost is. This is 
not a bill to divide dollars; it is a bill 
to construct a highway system. 

Mr. KERR. That has to be done with 
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Mr. KERR. The Senator knows that 
there must be an apportionment before 
the funds can be allocated to a State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the difference between the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
and the so-called Gore bill. Every 
Member has on his desk the estimated 
distribution of funds under the Gore bill. 
By looking at the apportionments, it can 
be seen that the Federal share for a 5- 
year period is one-half of the interstate 
system needs for 10 years. 

Take, for example, the State of Okla- 
homa. Under the Gore bill, the Sena- 
tor’s State would receive $178 million. 
Actually, the need for the interstate sys- 
tem is $140 million, so Oklahoma would 
get more than it needed. 

There are 18 States which would get 
more than they needed. 

Under the Gore bill, there would be 
many millions of dollars unspent, and 
unable to be spent, because of the system 
of apportionment about which the Sena- 
tor is speaking. 

I submit that under the administra- 
tion bill the funds will be spent on the 
basis of need: How much of the inter- 
state system does a State have? How 
much will it cost to build? On that 
basis, the State will receive what it needs. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. First, I wish to thank the 
Senator for making this so-called blun- 
derbuss a part of the RECORD. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
his appreciation. 

Mr. KERR. I find here a column 
headed “Estimated 5-Year Needs.” I ask 
the Senator to indicate to the Members 
of the Senate a single provision in the 
substitute bill which would give their 
respective States the amounts desig- 
nated in the column, or any amount, dur- 
ing any given year. 

Mr. BUSH. I may simply say to the 
Senator that I read that once for the 
Record. I read it from the amendment. 
Does the Senator want me to take time 
to read it again? 

Mr. KERR. I would urgently re- 
quest 

Mr. BUSH. To simplify the matter, 
I will call the Senator’s attention to page 
16 of the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, sections 204 and 205. I think 
the Senator will find his answer in that 
language. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator from 
Connecticut show me the language which 
would give Oklahoma any amount of 
dollars in a given year, or any other 
State a single dollar in a given year? 

Mr. BUSH. Neither the great State 
of Oklahoma nor any other State is 
specifically mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa thinks that Oklahoma ought to 
be in the bill, because he is against any 
plan which does not include Oklahoma, 
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Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Okla- 
homa says he does not believe in the 
theory of the interstate system. 

Mr. KERR. Quite to the contrary. 
The Senator from Oklahoma believes in 
the theory of the interstate system. He 
believes there should be a program under 
which each State will be in the interstate 
system beginning in the first year of 
its operation and continuing through- 
out its existence. 

If the Senator from Connecticut can 
assure me or any other Senator that our 
States will be “in on the money” for the 
interstate system during any ‘specific 
year, I will be grateful for the assurance. 

Mr. BUSH. I think that under the 
language of the amendment the State 
of Oklahoma certainly will be taken care 
of to the extent of its needs, which over 
a period of 10 years would approximate 
$360 million for the interstate highway 
system. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Con- 
necticut. thinks that, but he cannot 
show any language in the bill that would 
guarantee it, can he? 

Mr. BUSH. I think the language is 
sufficient to assure that result. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I can- 
not, for the life of me, understand how 
any Senator or any Member of the House 
can quarrel with the recommendations of 
the Clay Committee, which provide a 
means by which, in the next decade, the 
interstate highway system throughout 
the United States will be made modern 
and efficient. 

I listened to General Clay before the 
Senate Committee on Public Works, 
when he demonstrated conclusively that 
a modern, efficient, 40,000-mile system of 
highways throughout the 48 States would 
serve the needs of military defense, civil 
defense, and the economy of American 
society; and, beyond that, would go a 
long way toward eliminating the fright- 
ful and appalling toll of casualties which 
almost daily occurs along the highways 
of America. 

If we grant, as I believe the American 
people do, that these constitute valid 
reasons for adopting the recommenda- 
tions made by a Presidential commis- 
sion, then there is only one manner 
whereby the funds may be immediately 
raised and allocated to the several States 
in order to do the job. In my judgment, 
an emergency situation confronts the 
Government and the people with respect 
to this problem. It can be solved only 
by the means suggested in the Clay re- 
port. It can be solved only by Congress 
creating an agency and permitting it to 
issue revenue bonds, which would be paid 
from the excise taxes on gasoline and 
oil over the next 30 years. 

Twenty-six States originally informed 
the Subcommittee on Public Roads that 
they would be unable to meet the larger 
requirements of the committee bill. A 
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week ago last Monday, in San Francisco, 
representatives of 11 Western States 
said that they could not meet the re- 
quirements of the committee bill, as it is 
before the Senate today. 

The single State which said it could 
was California, but California joined 
with the other 10 in urging Congress to 
adopt the recommendations of the Clay 
report, as they are generally enunciated 
in the substitute amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

There have been some recommenda- 
tions by the minority membership of the 
committee with which I find myself in 
disagreement, but it seems to me that 
no one can quarrel with the desire of 
immediately accepting the need of a 
40,000-mile system of modern and effi- 
cient highways across the Nation, and, 
on the basis of an emergency, adopt the 
recommendations which provide the 
one, single method by which the moneys 
may now be raised and expended to the 
beneficial use of the people of the United 
States. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I shall 
support the substitute proposal, and I 
seriously urge my brethren on both sides 
of the aisle to do likewise. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CASE}. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a freshman Member of the Sen- 
ate, I have been intrigued during the 
current deliberation by some of the state- 
ments which have been made about the 
administration’s highway plan. At 
times it seemed that some of our Demo- 
cratic colleagues had switched places 
with us. Vivid in my mind are the 
charges, from our recent political cam- 
paign, of Republican indifference to 
change and our unreasonable insistence 
on States rights in a modern world. 
Thus it is with a degree of wonder that 
I now hear that it is the Republicans 
who are being called visionary, uncon- 
cerned about the public debt, overzealous 
in our desire gor massive public works 
to meet the publie needs, and indifferent 
to the rights of the States. In short, 
Mr. President, the administration plan 
goes too far for some of our friends 
across the aisle. 

There are compelling reasons why I 
intend to vote for the Martin substitute 
as a preferred alternate to the Gore bill. 
Although my discussion will center 
largely about my own State’s role in the 
highway program, this is only because 
this Recorp already carries expert testi- 
mony as to why the national interest, 
including the interest of our national 
defense, calls for enactment of the Mar- 
tin substitute. These arguments have 
been tellingly made by the Senators from 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire, among others. 

Mr. President, New Jersey has esti- 
mated interstate highway system needs 
among the largest in the Nation, ex- 
ceeded only by those of California and 
Ohio. Yet, under the provisions of the 
Gore bill New Jersey would receive, in 
relation to these needs, the smallest per- 
eentage of apportionment in the Nation. 
For New Jersey the Gore bill would pro- 
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vide in 5 years only 12 percent of the 
funds needed to provide an adequate 
interstate system. 

New Jersey needs an interstate system 
estimated at $1,357 million in a 10-year 
period. This is 6 percent of the national 
total. The Gore bill would give New 
Jersey only one-eighth of the amount 
needed to meet these needs. Governor 
Meyner, of New Jersey, has recognized 
the merits of an expanded interstate 
program which can finish the job. Due 
credit goes to the Governor, who has 
recommended enactment of the Clay 
Committee proposal. He sees it the ad- 
ministration’s way on this occasion. 

At last report, Governor Meyner was 
still very much a Democrat. Mr. Dwight 
Palmer, his highway commissioner, is 
also a Democrat, sufficiently so that he 
consented to be Treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee when Mr. 
Truman occupied the White House. 
Both Mr. Meyner and Mr. Palmer have 
adopted a wholly creditable nonpoliti- 
cal stand. I say this, Mr. President, 
only to point out that New Jersey is 
united on this issue. 

While New Jersey and 30 other of the 

States, including the District of Co- 
lumbia, would receive less funds than 
required under the Gore bill to meet 
their interstate system needs, 18 others 
would be receiving more than required 
to meet their needs. In several of these 
States the amount of this excess appor- 
tionment over needs is sufficiently large 
that even should the maximum of trans- 
fer to other systems be effected as per- 
mitted under the bill, some funds would 
still be left over which could in no pos- 
sible way be used by any State, and these 
funds would thus be lost to the highway 
program anywhere. The effect of trans- 
ferring these excess interstate system 
funds available in some States to other 
systems—say to the secondary system— 
would mean that interstate system needs 
in New Jersey would be unsatisfied at the 
expense of constructing more than the 
average need for secondary roads in 
some other States. Actually then, the 
Gore bill provides an “unbalanced” 
program instead of a “balanced” one as 
elaimed by its sponsors. 
Computing the apportionment under 
the Gore bill another way, New Jersey 
would not be able to complete her por- 
tion of the interstate system before the 
year 1998, even assuming that appor- 
tionments would be maintained after the 
5-year life of the bill at the maximum 
rate authorized in the bill. While New 
Jersey’s needs would go unsatisfied dur- 
ing this period, other States would have 
received apportionments sufficient to 
complete the interstate system within 
their borders ahead of all other States 
in the Nation, estimated, for example, 
within the next 4 to 5 years. 

This is obviously a faulty distribution 
formula, which permits completion of 
some of the lightest traveled sections of 
the interstate system in 5 years, while 
the heaviest traveled sections on which 
the largest gasoline tax payments are 
made by users remain incomplete for 
more than 40 years. 

In contrast, the distribution formula 
proposed in the amendment to the bill, 
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offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MARTIN}, would provide a dis- 
tribution of available funds in exact re- 
lation to needs in all the States, so that 
there would be no dead money,” no use 
of vital interstate system funds to build 
secondary roads through transfers in 
some States at the expense of other 
States, and no unreasonably slow im- 
provement in one State while improve- 
ments are made much earlier in another. 
The whole system would go ahead on a 
uniform basis, with assurance that it 
would all be completed within 10 years, 
rather than 40 years or more. The Mar- 
tin amendment contains a formula based 
on needs in each State in relation to the 
total national needs. Such a formula 
comes as close to providing perfect dis- 
tribution of available funds as the accu- 
racy of the estimates will permit, and 
results in the most efficient use of avail- 
able funds State by State. 

Because New Jersey is a corridor State, 
with virtually all traffic up and down 
the middle Atlantic seaboard area of sev- 
eral States passing through New Jer- 
sey on the interstate system, the needs 
of New Jersey arise largely from through 
or interstate traffic rather than from 
travel of New Jerseyans alone. The 
problem, therefore, is one of national 
rather than purely local concern. We 
cannot build a national interstate sys- 
tem by dividing that system into 49 in- 
dividual packages bounded by State 
lines, as would be the result under the 
Gore formula. It does this, unfortu- 
nately, while using the national gasoline 
taxes without regard to their application 
to national interests. 

New Jersey is not the only State ad- 
versely affected by the operation of this 
formula. In fact, 31 of the 48 States and 
the District of Columbia are so affected, 
The others are Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wyoming, and the District of Columbia. 

Under the Gore bill, New Jersey would 
receive in 5 years $249.5 million of Fed- 
eral funds, provided it matched this sum 
with $99.1 million of State funds. This 
would apply to all systems, interstate and 
otherwise. Under S. 1160, or the Martin 
substitute, New Jersey would receive 
$709.5 million of Federal funds in 5 
years, with only $56 million of State 
funds required as matching amounts. 
All this applies to the interstate system 
only. 

An important weakness of the Gore bill 
insofar as New Jersey is concerned, is 
the fact that there is no provision for 
insuring that the interstate system will 
be completed even if it is now begun 
under this legislation, since it provides 
or only 5-year programing of the job 
to be done. The States therefore cannot 
properly plan their development of the 
interstate system, because they do not 
know whether or when any further funds 
will be made available. Obviously they 
would use such funds to do the most 
urgently needed spot-type work rather 
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than developing an entire route, with the 
result that there would be created, not 
a smooth flowing system, but instead a 
patchwork of improved projects alter- 
nating with substandard sections in be- 
tween, with a sort of “crawl-and-go” 
traffic service. The Martin substitute, 
however, remedies this defect by provid- 
ing a 10-year program, during which 
time the entire needs of the interstate 
system in each State would be coor- 
dinated under a uniform standard 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. President, I am supporting the 
Martin substitute, for the reasons which 
I have stated, as well as the reasons 
which have been mentioned by other 
Senators. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. POTTER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is 
time out of the reserved time of the 
Senator from California, by previous 
arrangement, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is yielding 
to me the remainder of his time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the minority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder if the distinguished Sena- 
tor will be agreeable to my first yield- 
ing 2 minutes to the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE]. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, how 
much time did the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Michigan 
and the Senator from California per- 
mit me to yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Minnesota before the Senator from 
Michigan speaks? 

Mr. POTTER. I am glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 2 minutes, 

Mr. THYE.: Mr. President, it is not 
necessary to argue that a national sys- 
tem of highways across the United 
States is needed—such a national sys- 
tem of highways as is described on the 
map on the far side of the Chamber. 
There is no question about that. My 
only quarrel with the substitute measure 
before the Senate is that I do not think 
the financing arrangement has been 
clearly thought out. That is the dis- 
turbing fact with which I have been 
confronted this afternoon. 

I have endeavored to learn as much 
as I possibly could about what is pro- 
vided by the bill which has been re- 
ported by the committee, and generally 
referred to as the Gore bill. As I have 
examined S. 1048, I am not at all satis- 
fied that the plan offers everything 
which should be contained in a Federal 
highway system bill. I believe funds 
would be allocated to States which would 
not have available to them money with 
which to match the Federal amounts. 
Therefore, there would be considerable 
sums allocated to States which could not 
make use of them. The moneys would 
simply be resting in the fund year after 
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year, just as has happened with respect 
to funds earmarked for the REA. 

Therefore, I object to certain features 
of both bills before the Senate. I be- 
lieve the Senate has the opportunity to 
perfect both measures, or to extract the 
best features from both and incorpo- 
rate them into a bill which would assure 
some of the fringe States that they would 
have funds which would be allocated to 
them year by year, rather than have 
them wait to utilize those funds, per- 
haps 5, 8, or 10 years from now, 

For that reason, Mr. President, I find 
it necessary to object to both bills, and 
I hope they may be sent back to the 
committee, so that a better bill may be 
worked out and the Senate may have a 
good bill before it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding me time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARKLEY in the chair). The Chair un- 
derstands the Senator from California 
yielded 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I shall 
not use all the time allotted to me, but 
I wish to take this opportunity to state 
my position concerning the bill which is 
now before the Senate. 

The bill, Mr. President, was supposed 
to provide for an adequate interstate 
highway system. The bill as reported 
by the committee does not take care of 
our needs for an overall interstate high- 
way system. Michigan’s need in this 
respect is $627 million for the next 5 
years. The Gore bill would give Michi- 
gan only $278 million—less than half the 
amount which is required. 

The substitute bill offered by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin] would give us an 
interstate highway system which is con- 
sidered adequate. 

I believe there is no disagreement 
among the supporters of the Gore bill 
and the Martin bill as to the need for an 
interstate system. First, such a system 
is needed for national defense. We 
know that today our military forces are 
mobilized as never before, and despite 
all the advances made in the movement 
of military forces by air, in case of a 
national emergency the basic needs of 
transportation for military forces would 
still be met by motor vehicle. There- 
fore, when we consider the vast amounts 
of money this country spends for na- 
tional defense—and rightly so—we would 
be derelict in the consideration of our 
national-defense needs unless we re- 
moved the bottleneck which now exists 
and brought our national interstate 
highways up to date. 

Mr. President, we also must consider 
the need for improving our interstate 
highway system for civilian defense. 
Many of us who have witnessed the 
movement of refugees during an emer- 
gency, such as during the last war, know 
how the refugees clogged the highways, 
Today, with the existence of hydrogen 
and other atomic weapons, if this coun- 
try were to experience a military attack 
in which such weapons were utilized, 
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since we know that fall-out areas would 
embrace many miles, there would be 
great need for the best type of highway 
system to enable the authorities to move 
people out of congested areas. There- 
fore, for civilian defense, which subject 
has received much attention, we must 
improve our interstate highway system. 

Mr. President, I am old fashioned 
enough to believe that we need also to 
improve our interstate highway system 
for domestic commerce. Our traffic 
problem is an expanding problem. The 
increase in the registration of motor ve- 
hicles and trucks today results in plac- 
ing a great burden on our highways, and 
we know that burden is increasing with 
every month that passes. 

Mr. President, I should like to refer to 
the so-called Clay report. This is what 
the Clay report states in regard to the 
traffic problem: 

THE TRAFFIC JAM 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the highway 
problem is this: Trafic has expanded sharply, 
without a corresponding expansion in ca- 
pacity of roads and streets. As a result, a 
major portion of our facilities are seriously 
overcrowded. Moreover, this movement is 
faster and heavier than in previous years, 
and continues to increase. 

Simple arithmetic illustrates the dimen- 
sions of the task, We now have more than 
58 million motor vehicles registered; 1 for 
every 700 feet of every lane in both directions 
on all streets and highways in the Nation. 
This gigantic fleet traveled an estimated 557 
billion vehicles-miles in 1954, much of it con- 
centrated on main arteries in urban areas 
which have become the expensive, hazardous 
bottlenecks referred to by the President. 

The existing traffic jam is bad enough, but 
prospects for the future are even worse. Ve- 
hicle registrations are expected to continue 
their upward surge, reaching 81 million by 
1965, an increase of 40 percent. Total high- 
way travel of these 81 million vehicles will 
likewise continue to increase as we attempt 
to meet the transportation requirements of 
an expanding economy, probably to reach an 
estimated 814 billion vehicle-miles in 1965. 

This committee believes that these fore- 
casts, carefully projected on the basis of all 
available data, are soundly conservative and 
represent the foundation upon which the 
Nation’s highway-improv@ment programs 
should be planned. Our population is ex- 
pected to exceed 180 million by 1965. Our 
gross national product, which was about $357 
billion in 1954, is estimated to reach $535 
billion by 1965, an increase of almost 50 per- 
cent in the next decade, as recently reported 
by the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report. 


Mr. President, I cite this excerpt from 
the so-called Clay report, in order to 
emphasize that today we are attempting 
to legislate to meet a need which is not 
only a serious one at present, but is con- 
stantly growing by great leaps and 
bounds. So it will take forthright action 
by the Congress to meet this problem. 
This is no time for us to dot every “i” 
and cross every “t”; this is no time for us 
to look behind words. This is the time 
for the Congress of the United States to 
meet with dynamic action this national 
problem. 

I realize that when we are discussing 
a proposal which calls for the expendi- 
ture of great sums of money, there is 
need for a great deal of concern. But 
if we are to build highways, we must do 
so by one of three means: We must in- 
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crease the taxes sufficiently to be able 
to make it possible to build the highways 
on a so-called pay-as-you-go basis; we 
must build the highways in the way pro- 
posed in the so-called Gore bill, name- 
ly, by deficit. financing; or else we shall 
have to sell revenue-producing bonds, 
and earmark the funds now secured from 
various gasoline and motor-oil taxes, for 
the retirement of the bonds. 

I grant that none of the three methods 
is an easy one, but there is no easy way to 
build highways without spending some 
money. So it will cost money, regard- 
less of whether it is financed by direct 
taxation, on a pay-as-you-go basis, or 
whether it is financed on the basis of 
deficit financing; or whether it is 
financed by the sale of bonds, to be re- 
tired by the use of earmarked funds. 

I would prefer if we could shut our 
eyes to the financing of the highway pro- 
gram, but we cannot do so. We know 
that Congress will never raise taxes suf- 
ficiently to make it possible to build the 
highways on a pay-as-you-go basis, and 
to have a highway program sufficient to 
take care of the needs of the expanding 
traffic problem. We know that will not 
happen. We also know that by means 
of the Gore bill, Congress will never 
make it possible for $7 billion plus to be 
handled by deficit financing at the end 
of 5 years. 

So we come to the method of issuing 
revenue bonds. I do not intend to argue 
technical points on finances with so dis- 
tinguished a Senator as the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. But 
while I am always greatly influenced by 
the arguments he makes, I am also im- 
pressed by the fact that some other lead- 
ing men of great stature, who are con- 
sidered financial experts in their own 
right, claim that it can be done. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, George Hum- 
phrey, maintains that we can finance our 
highway program by means of the issu- 
ance of such revenue-producing bonds. 

Mr. President, at this time I should 
like to call the attention of the members 
of the committee and the other Members 
of the Senate to the testimony of a very 
distinguished person from my State, the 
Mayor of Detroit, the Honorable Albert 
E. Cobo. Mayor Cobo appeared before 
the committee, and I should like to read 
into the Recorp a portion of his state- 
ment. Mayor Cobo has made a remark- 
able reputation in the State of Michi- 
gan because of the progress he has made 
possible in the development of our so- 
called freeways within the city of 
Detroit. I read now & portion of the 
statement Mayor Cobo made before our 
roads subcommittee: 

The question of pay-as-you-go or borrow- 
ing came up in Detroit 5 years ago. 

We came to the conclusion that on a pay- 
as-you-go basis our people would be paying 
for highways but they would not be riding 
very far on them for some years to come. 

The job was just too big for that type of 
financing. 

Why? 

Because you can't acquire property for 
right-of-way or let contracts for overpasses 
or construct concrete pavement without hav- 
ing funds in advance. 

‘In other words, the work must be carried 
on on a piecemeal pay-as-you-go financing 
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This type of program leaves the property 
owner in the position of uncertainty unless 
his property can be purchased far enough in 
advance so that he can make plans for the 
future. 

We found that, as soon as we had adequate 
funds and could acquire the property a rea- 
sonable time after the highway is located, 
much of the dissatisfaction of the property 
owners disappeared. 


I quote further from the statement 
Mayor Cobo made before the commit- 
tee: 


We agreed that the modern highways 
would last 25 to 50 years, and it seemed per- 
fectly logical that the people using these 
highways during the next 25 years ought 
to help pay for them. 

By building the highways now and paying 
for them over 25 years—and that is what 
our bonds are, and I am speaking from a 
practical standpoint, of the things we have 
actually done—we are using the same prin- 
ciple that has been used for so many years 
in this country of amortizing capital invest- 
ments over a part of the life of the project. 


Mr. President, I should like to read 
further from Mayor Cobo’s statement, 
but in order to save the time of the Sen- 
ate I ask unanimous consent that his en- 
tire statement before the committee be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE ROADS SUPCOMMITTEE 
OF THE SENATE, 84TH CONGRESS, Ist SESSION, 
BY ALBERT E. Congo, Mayor, Crrr or DE- 
TROIT, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN MUNIC- 
IPAL ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 28, 1955 
Mayor West, Mayor Kemp, and Mayor Mor- 

rison, in behalf of the American Municipal 

Association, have testified as to the urgent 

need for accelerating our highway and street 

program. Speaking for the American Mu- 

nicipal Association, I would like to devote a 

major part of my time to the question of 

financing, which is a subject I am most fa- 
miliar with. 

The importance of highways to Our local 
and national economy is well-recognized. 
The value of modern highways in case of 
war has been clearly shown. There is no 
disagreement as to the urgency of acceler- 
ating highway construction, particularly 
the interstate highway system. 

The big obstacle in the way of building 
adequate highways has always been financ- 
ing. There still seems to be some difference 
of opinion as to how the program should be 
financed and over what period of years we 
should do the job. 

In 1950, we appeared before congressional 
committees and suggested that thé highway 
program lent itself to long-term financing 
as well or better than other types of public 
works. 

We recommended that the Highway Act 
be amended to allow Federal aid funds to be 
used to help retire bonds on Federal Aid 
highway projects approved by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. The amendment was adopt- 
ed at that session of Congress. It was the 
result of thorough consideration of the se- 
riousness of the highway problem and ex- 
cellent cooperation by the Members of Con- 


SS. 
s Detroit was particularly interested in this 
amendment, as we had already a plan in 
mind, with a new State law authorizing the 
sale of revenue bonds to accelerate Our ex- 
pressway program. We did sell the bonds. 
As a result, our program was accelerated 
more than 300 percent. 

The question of pay as you go or borrow- 
ing came up in Detroit 5 years ago. We 
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came to the conclusion that on a pay-as- 
you-go basis our people would be paying for 
highways but they would not be riding very 
far on them for some years. The job was 
just too big for that type of financing. 
Why? Because you can’t acquire property 
for rights-of-way or let contracts for over- 
passes or construct concrete pavement with- 
out having funds in advance. In other 
words, the work must be carried on on a 
piecemeal basis. This type of program leaves 
the property owner in the position of un- 
certainty unless his property can be pur- 
chased far enough in advance so that he 
can make plans for the future. We found 
that, as soon as we had adequate funds and 
could acquire the property a reasonable time 
after the highway is located, much of the 
dissatisfaction of the property owners dis- 
appeared, 

We agreed that modern highways would 
last 25 to 50 years, and it seemed perfectly 
logical that the people using these highways 
during the next 25 years ought to help pay 
for them. By building the highways now 
and paying for them over 25 years, we are 
using the same principle that has been used 
so many years in this country of amortizing 
capital investments over a part of the life 
of the project. 

The following exhibits will show how our 
expressway program was previously being 
financed on a pay-as-you-go basis, and how 
it is being financed now by the use of our 
revenue-bond plan. 

This program has proven so successful in 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, and other parts of 
Michigan that we feel it is applicable for 
use in the Federal program. 

State legislation permits the State high- 
way commission to join with cities and coun- 
ties under the Limited Access Highway Act in 
the joint financing of these highways. It 
authorizes the highway commission to 
pledge a portion of the highway revenues in 
cooperation with cities and counties for the 
retirement of bond issues. Under this plan 
we are capitalizing a portion of our revenues 
and in this way obtaining long-term financ- 
ing, making possible the greatly accelerated 
program. This legislation is now being used 
by the highway commissioner in several 
parts of the State and it is proposed to 
use this particular legislation, slightly 
amended, to finance a large part of the 
State’s share of the State primary highway 
system. 

The bills which you are considering today 
recognize the highway need. Because bond 
financing has been successful in Michigan, 
and has been so enthusiastically endorsed 
by our citizens, we feel that the legislation 
agreed upon by your committee should in- 
clude this type of financing. 

On a pay-as-you-go basis even with a con- 
siderable increase in appropriations as allo- 
cated in bill S. 1048, it is evident that the 
present interstate highway system need 
could not be mef in less than 30 years. I 
feel sure tht the people do not want to wait 
30 years and are willing to pay the extra 
interest costs so that they may have the use 
of these highways in the immediate future, 

I am convinced that the savings to the 
highway users during this period would save 
the interest cost many times over. If these 
highways are not worth the added interest 
cost for early completion, the principal 
expenditure could not be justified. 

We have previously pointed out that the 
Federal Government has recognized the 
urgency of the highway need by permitting 
the use of Federal funds to retire highway 
bonds. Under this plan, however, the States 
have to provide all of the financing, and Fed- 
eral funds can only be used for the retire- 
ment of the Federal Government's portion 
of the cost, excluding interest. This is also 
dependent on a continued yearly appropria- 
tion by Congress. 
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The bond plan recommended in bill S. 1160 
is a more direct and time-saving approach 
to the financing problem. If each State were 
required to amend their laws to allow local 
revenue bonds to be sold, there may prob- 
ably be considerable delay in carrying out 
the interstate-highway program. 

For this reason, although we have success- 
fully used the revenue-bond-financing plan 
in Michigan, we feel that the recommenda- 
tion of this bill would result in a more im- 
mediate acceleration of the national inter- 
state-highway system. 

In conclusion, we offer the following sug- 
gestions: 

1. That Congress the national 
importance of the interstate-highway system 
and agree to finance a substantial share of 
its cost. 

2. That financing be made available to 
build this interstate-highway system over a 
period of 10 years to standards that will ade- 
quately handle the traffic for at least 20 years. 

3. That the primary, secondary, and urban 
program be continued on approximately the 
same basis as it is now being carried out. 

4. That important feeder roads to the 
interstate-highway system be included as 
part of the Federal-aid system particularly 
in congested areas. 

5. Bill S. 1160 provides the corporation 
with enough authority to program work on 
the interstate system as rapidly as any State 
is ready to proceed. The distribution of the 
money to be made on a prorated basis of 
needs as submitted by the State highway 
commissioner. We think this is a particu- 
larly good feature of the bill. 


EXHIBIT 1 
Source or FUNDS FOR EXPRESSWAY 
CONSTRUCTION IN MICHIGAN 
By terms of contract entered into in 1944 
between the Michigan State Highway De- 
partment, Wayne County Road Commission, 
and city of Detroit: 
Annually 
State highway department to 
furnish up to- 
Wayne County road commission 
1, 500, 000 
City of Detroit to furnish up to - $1, 500, 000 
Available Federal-aid funds esti- 


e WEES 10, 000, 000 


1By State law, cities of over 50,000 popu- 
lation share the cost of State trunkline con- 
struction on a 50-50 basis with State high- 
way department. Also, by State law, coun- 
ties may assume all or any part of a city’s 
obligation, Wayne County elected to assume 
50 percent of Detroit's obligation in our 1944 
expressway contract. ‘These provisions for 
sharing the costs of trunkline construction 
apply on a decreasing schedule to all cities 
down to 20,000 population. 


Michigan motor vehicle revenues, which 
include gasoline and license taxes, under 
present law, are distributed to the public 
agencies thus: 


Percent 
State highway department — 44 
. ͤ— —— - 37 
TTT 19 


1 County funds are distributed to individ- 
ual counties on their respective proportion 
of motor vehicle registrations, road mileages, 
and rural population. 

?City funds are distributed to individual 
cities and villages on their respective pro- 
portions of urban population, urban trunk- 
line mileages, and street mileages. (See ex- 
hibit 5 for Act 51, Public Acts 1951, which 
provides for distribution of motor vehicle 
revenues.) 
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Exutsir 2 
The following figures indicate how high- 
way construction can be accelerated by bond 
financing: ' 

EXPRESSWAY EXPENDITURES—JOHN C. LODGE 
EXPRESSWAY AND EDSEL FORD EXPRESSWAY 
(From the inception of the agreement of 
September 1944) 

Pay-as-you-go plan: First payment called 
for January 15, 1946, $1 million. 
Total payments to tri-party ex- 

pressway fund as of June 30, 


661 —— $32, 000, 000 


Other funds: 
From Federal-aid funds 
From State planning com- 


12, 845, 473 
295, 000 


13, 140, 473 
Total expenditures in 5- 
year period to June 30, 
GC 45, 140, 473 
Expenditures after establishing Michigan 
Revenue Bond Financing Plan: 
Total expenditures in 3-year pe- 
riod from June 30, 1951, to 
$75, 070, 760 
Balance to be expended 74. 788, 767 
Completion date: December 1956. 


1 Expenditures in the first year did not ac- 
celerate to their maximum limit possible un- 
der bond financing due to lack of engineering 
plans and other construction difficulties. 

First 5-year period, pay-as-you-go plan, 
expenditures $45 million. 

Second 5-year period, bond plan, expendi- 
tures $150 million. 


EXHIBIT 3 
PRESENT PLAN FoR RETIRING $80 MILLION 
BOND ISSUE oN JOHN LODGE AND EDSEL FORD 
EXPRESSWAYS 
JOHN C. LODGE AND EDSEL FORD EXPRESSWAYS— 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 
Twenty-three miles, partly financed by an 
$80 million bond issue under Federal Aid 
Highway Act providing 50 percent Federal 
funds and 50 percent local funds. 
State bond obligation, $80 million. 
Agreement for State and local financing, 


$80 million: 

State share (50 percent $40, 000, 000 
County share (25 percent) 20,000,000 
City share (25 percent) 20, 000, 000 


Bond financing, Michigan revenue bond 
plan (dedicated tax). 

Twenty-five-year highway revenue bonds: 
2.125-percent interest (present issue). 

Principal payments deferred for first 3 


years. 

Principal and interest paid in succeeding 
22 years. 
Total principal payments. $80, 000, 000 
Total interest payments 26, 389, 150 


Average yearly funds pledged to retire, in- 
cluding interest, $5 million. 
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By agreement, State and local annual fi- 
mancing is as follows: 


State (50 percent $2, 500, 000 
County (25 percent) 1, 250, 000 
City (25 percent 1, 250, 000 

Total: =. ane ae ae . . 5,000, 000 


The State highway department is limited 
to total issues of $300 million of revenue 
bonds; $80 million is part of $300 million 
authorization. 

The State highway department is limited 
to $7% million first lien per annum of its 
income from license and gasoline-tax reve- 
nues. 

The $214 million is a part of the $744 mil- 
lion limit. 

Five million dollars being required yearly, 
the balance is made up of one and one-fourth 
million dollars each from city and county 
by contract with the State. 


EXHIBIT 4 


PROPOSED METHOD ron FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
RELIEVING THE STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN ~, 
MENT, FROM CARRYING THE FEDERAL SHARE, 
IN THEIR BOND AND LIEN LIMITS 

PROPOSED HASTINGS-OAKLAND EXPRESSWAY— 

TOTAL COST $80 MILLION 
Proposed Hastings-Oakland Expressway, 

Interstate Highway System: 8 miles, financed 

under provisions of 1954 Federal Aid Higb- 

way Act providing 60 percent Federal funds 
and 40 percent local funds. Total cost $80 
million. 

Total bond obligation, $80 million. 

Federal Government obligation, $48 mil- 
lion. 

Agreement for State and local financing, 

#32 million: 


Bond financing, Michigan reyenue bond 
plan (dedicated tax). : 

Twenty-five-year highway revenue bonds: 
2.125 percent interest. 

Principal payments deferred for first 3 
years. 

Principal ahd interest paid in succeeding 
22 years. 


Total principal payments $32, 000, 000 
Total interest payments 10, 435. 380 
Total cost 42, 435, 380 


Average yearly funds needed to retire, 
including interest, $1,697,415. 

By agreement, State and local annual 
financing can be arranged thus: 


State (50 percent $848, 707 
County (25 percent 424. 384 
City (25 percent s 424, 354 

„c a Ere — 1,697,415 


State credit covers $32 million of $300 
million limit. 

First lien on State license and gasoline 
tax, yearly $848,707 of $714 million lien. 

Balance made up of $424,354 each from 
city and county by contract with the State. 
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Bond table, amount of financing that may be bought with $1,000,000. Annual payment 
for interest and principal 


Length of issue 


Interest rate (percent) 


22 years 


25 years; 3 years 
erred: 


eferred; 22 25 years 30 years 
years maturity 
19, 523, 000 $22, 396, 000 
19, 238. 000 22, 016, 000 
8. 424, 000. 20, 930, 000 
17, 413, 000 19, 600, 000 
16, 481, 000 18, 392, 000 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 minutes longer? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes more to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr, POTTER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania for 
extending me the courtesy of 2 additional 
minutes. 

Who will benefit from this highway 
program? I have cited the need for the 
program, for national and civilian de- 
fense purposes, and domestic commerce, 
which is a Federal responsibility. 

Who will benefit from the program? 
Take the question of jobs. For example, 
last year 240,000 workers were employed 
full time at roadbuilding. By 1957, if the 
so-called substitute should be enacted, 
the President’s program would require 
another 130,000, and by 1960, still 
another 160,000 workers, as well as mcre 
than 50,000 off-site workers in mines, 
forests, factories, and so forth, the prod- 
ucts of which are needed to supply the 
roadbuilders with materials. 

Secondly, highways now consume 
about 50 million barrels of cement a year. 
This would rise to 162 million barrels in 
the fourth year of the program. Some 
357 million tons of stone, sand, gravel, 
and slag now go into the building of roads 
each year, This would rise to a peak of 
about 535 million tons. Highway build- 
ing currently uses about one-third of the 
country’s annual production of 18 mil- 
lion tons of such materials as asphalt, 
tar, and so forth. Another 7 million 
tons yearly would be needed. 

By the fourth year, roadbuilders will 
need some 2.2 million tons of steel, com- 
pared with current consumption of 656,- 
000 tons a year. 

So, Mr. President, despite the fact that 
this is a great national problem which 
needs solving, many fringe benefits will 
accrue from the highway-building pro- 
gram. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
have the wisdom to approve the Martin 
substitute for the Gore bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
minority leader yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to incorpo- 
rate in my remarks at this point a letter 
from the National Grange, in which they 
very strongly endorse the 40,000-mile 
interstate highway system, and recom- 
mend that the allocation be made on the 
basis of need, together with a table show- 
ing the estimated needs of the States for 
the interstate system and the apportion- 
ments under S. 1048. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the table were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1955. 
The Honorable Prescorr S. BUSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The Grange believes that 

the Federal Government should assume the 
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entire cost of rebuilding the 40,000 miles of 
interstate system, because of its importance 
in national defense, interstate commerce, 
and general welfare. We further believe this 
objective should be achieved as a capital in- 
vestment rather than entirely out of current 
revenue and that it should be accomplished 
in about 10 years. 

There is, however, a provision of S. 1048 
amended, which may serve to some extent 
to nullify the intent of the bill. We refer 
to the provision (commencing on line 16, 
p. 5) which allocates funds for the inter- 
state system as follows: One-half on the 
basis of population and one-half on the basis 
of the 1944 Federal highways-aid formula; 
i. e., one-third each according to area, popu- 
lation, and mileage of roads. 

Under this provision, some States will re- 
ceive for the interstate system more money 
than they need to complete their portion in 
less than 10 years. Many other States will 
be unable to complete their portions in a 
time period much longer than 10 years, 
Further, while normally an excess of Fed- 
eral funds might be regarded as a welcome 
windfall, as a practical matter it would not 
benefit these States as they would not be 
permitted to spend any substantial portion 
on other roads. 

It is not necessary to list the States that 
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considerations aside, this provision would 
prevent completion of the interstate system 
highways in all States at the same time is 
sufficient, in our view, to make it anathema 
to sound legislation. 

This defect can be remedied easily by mak- 
ing the allocation in this instance in ac- 
cordance with need only and, as you know, 
these needs in terms of money have already 
been established. Nor is it necessary to con- 
sider changing the 1944 formula for other 
Federal-aid roads. But it is vital that al- 
locations be made according to need if we 
are to get the interstate system built in 
this time schedule. 

We look upon this interstate system as a 
profitable investment, and believe, therefore, 
that financing it by a bond issue is justified. 
But whatever way it is financed, whatever 
provisions the Senate may desire to write 
into S. 1048 amended, we are firmly convinced 
that the money should be allocated for these 
particular 40,000 miles solely on the basis 
of need. We do not see what useful purpose 
can be served by giving some States more 
than their own estimates of requirements 
and some States less than they patently need. 

Respectfully yours, 

HERSCHEL D. Newsom, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 10 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CASE]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I do not relish the position in 
which I find myself with respect to the 
pending amendment. I am compelled 
to oppose it, however, because of objec- 
tions which I have consistently raised 
against certain features of the bill as it 
was introduced, first as Senate bill 1160, 
and now as the substitute which is be- 
fore us. 

First of all, let me say that I think the 
substitute bill would be bad legislation, 
because it would violate the legislative 
integrity of the Senate and the House 
in their relations heretofore. 

Basically, the bill is an appropriation 
bill and a revenue bill. There is no ques- 
tion that the language, if it were pre- 
sented in a House bill, would be subject 
to a point of order on the ground that it 
could not be reported from the legislative 
committee. 

On page 8, the substitute says: 

There are hereby appropriated and there 
shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the Corporation for the fiscal year 1957, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter in which 
there are outstanding unmatured obligations 
of the Corporation, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
amounts equal to the revenue in excess of 
$622,500,000 collected during each fiscal 
year— 


And so forth. It is clearly an appro- 
priation bill under the concepts of ap- 
propriations in the House of Representa- 
tives, where, under the Constitution, rev- 
enue measures must originate. 

In the Senate we may waive the point 
of order, or we may not have a rule which 
exactly covers the situation, but it clear- 
ly is an appropriation bill and an inva- 
sion of the responsibilities of the appro- 
priations and revenue financing commit- 
tees. 

I am opposed to the substitute, fur- 
ther, because I think there are, from the 
standpoint of good legislation, fatal de- 
fects in the provision for the proposed 
Corporation. 

When I first came to the Congress the 
Government was spending about $1 bil- 
lion a year for WPA and PWA projects. 
If a Member of Congress wished to stand 
well at home he learned to carry a tin 
cup and go downtown and talk with 
Harry Hopkins or one of his underlings. 
Harry Hopkins never dreamed of having 
$21 billion. Dallas Dort never dreamed 
of having $21 billion. David Niles never 
dreamed of having $21 billion. They 
never dreamed of being the directors of 
a corporation which could go to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and say, “Give us 
$5 billion out of the credits of the United 
States Treasury.” 

In the days when the New Deal was 
applying the lash not merely to Repub- 
lican States, but to some of the conserva- 
tives in certain Southern States, those 
boys never had the power to say, “Here 
are $21 billion of highways that we pro- 
pose to parcel out. We will determine 
the priority and the scheduling of the 
projects.” 
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Nevertheless, the Martin bill proposes 
the creation of a corporation without 
any limitation on the life of the cor- 
poration, without any specified periods 
for the directors to serve. It is proposed 
to name three men, in addition to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, to guide the des- 
tinies of a corporation pledged to get $21 
billion out of the Treasury of the United 
States by appropriations carried in the 
bill, with authority for the Secretary to 
expend $25 billion if he so desires, and 
with the power to call on the Treasury at 
any time it is desired, to the extent of 
a maximum of $5 billion. 

Suppose we had a board with men like 
Harry Hopkins, David Niles, and Dal- 
las Dort—3 members who could out- 
vote the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Commerce, 3 men 
who would handle these vast sums and 
be the judges of what they could do, 
with authority to adopt, amend, and re- 
peal bylaws, rules, and regulations gov- 
erning the manner in which the func- 
tions of the board might be performed 
and its powers exercised. 

In past days my Republican col- 
leagues have talked about the powers 
given to the TVA. But, Mr. President, 
the TVA never was given the power pro- 
posed to be given the corporation pro- 
vided for in the pending amendment. 
The TVA never had access to such vast 
funds as these. The TVA, if it wanted 
construction funds, had to come to the 
Congress and ask for construction money. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is well in- 
formed on these matters. Has any such 
proposal as this ever been made to Con- 
gress prior to this time? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not that 
I know of. 

Mr. BYRD. At any rate, no such pro- 
posal has ever been enacted into law by 
Congress. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not that 
I know of, although there have been 
times when we have created Government 
corporations which had assets and di- 
rect earning power. 

We now come to a point which I think 
has been responsible for a great deal of 
confusion. The distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] speaks of 
the gasoline tax as a revenue earned by 
the corporation. 

The gasoline tax is not a revenue 
earned by the corporation. As the 
Comptroller General correctly said in his 
statement before the committee, the 
gasoline tax is a revenue of the Treas- 
ury. It is not something earned by the 
corporation. I quote the Comptroller 
General’s exact words: 

The gasoline taxes are revenues of the 
Treasury, and go into the general fund of 
the Treasury. 


If I lived in the State of Connecticut, 
and less than 1 percent of the gasoline 
were used for other than highway pur- 
poses, I might think that the gasoline 
tax was a revenue earned by the high- 
ways. However, I come from a State 
where 30 percent of the gasoline used in 
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the State is used in the operation of 
tractors on the farm, It never gets on 
the highway at all. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
very glad to yield to my friend from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam very glad to hear 
the statement of the Senator. I served 
with him on the Public Works Commit- 
tee previous to this year. The gasoline 
tax is collected over every highway and 
byway in the entire area of the Nation, 
and paid into the Treasury, not for any 
particular system of highways, but as 
general revenue. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is gen- 
eral revenue of the Treasury. The Fed- 
eral gasoline tax is paid by users of trac- 
tors, yachts, airplanes, and by others. 
Under the amendment the revenues from 
this source would be paid to a corpora- 
tion which is not responsible to Con- 
gress. They would be expended under a 
priority schedule established by the Sec- 
retary. The language making that pro- 
vision is found at page 18. That is an 
unsound approach, I submit, because it 
violates the principles Congress sought 
to establish in the Budget and Account- 
ing Act. In the Budget and Accounting 
Act, passed in 1921, Congress sought to 
bring expenditures of the Government 
under review by Congress. Under the 
proposed amendment they would not 
come under review by Congress. 

The Comptroller General, whose office 
was established by that act, came before 
our committee and exercised what I 
thought was the independence it was 
intended he should have when the act 
was passed. He advised against the leg- 
islation. He thought it was bad fiscal 
policy. 

There is another provision in the 
amendment which has not received very 
much attention, but which also is unde- 
sirable. 

The Constitution provides: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 


ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 


The substitute bill provides: 


The Secretary of the Treasury may advance 
to the corporation in any fiscal year an 
amount not in excess of the estimated ap- 
propriations for that fiscal year, such ad- 
vances to be repaid from amounts subse- 
quently appropriated hereunder in that 
fiscal year. 


In other words, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on his own determination, may 
make a personal loan, of funds of the 
Treasury, and turn the money over to the 
corporation without its being in conse- 
quence of an appropriation made by law. 

I believe that part of the amendment 
is definitely unconstitutional. In other 
words, under the amendment the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury can make an esti- 
mate of what he believes will be realized 
from the tax, and he can give the esti- 
mated amount of money to the corpo- 
ration. It would be a corporation con- 
sisting of three members, who would be 
selected without regard to political affil- 
ition. That provision could work either 
way. The members of the board could 
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all be members of one party, or they 
could be members of a splinter of one 
party. The board could use the money 
advanced by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under whatever priority of sched- 
uling they wished to establish. 

The present distinguished occupant of 
the chair, the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY], may remember 
that a few years ago the President of 
the United States undertook to freeze 
some flood control money which was in- 
volved in a project for the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky. However, just before the elec- 
tion, it was determined that the priority 
schedule of that flood control project 
called for the release of that money. 
That was of interest to the city of Louis- 
ville. 

What I fear is that the money in the 
road fund may be released according to 
the board’s interpretation of the emer- 
gencies of some particular situation. 

I believe that is bad legislation. Iam 
sorry that we have gotten ourselves into 
this kind of proposal to implement what 
I regard as a truly inspiring program 
for the building of the interstate system. 

Let us not think that the President is 
interested in making the bondholders of 
a special class of bonds preferred bond- 
holders, or wants to dedicate a portion 
of the Treasury’s revenue to that pur- 
pose. He is interested in building roads. 

Let us keep it a road-building bill and 
not a bond-selling bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 20 
minutes to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAR- 
TIN], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. 

I congratulate the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] upon his 
splendid presentation in opposition to 
the substitute and in support of S. 1048. 
I have worked with him and the other 
members of the committee on the pend- 
ing bill, and I never saw more devoted 
or more able or more effective service 
given in the writing of a bill. 

The Senate has had presented to it 
what purports to be a statement of allo- 
cation of funds under the substitute bill. 
It was called to the attention of the Sen- 
ate by the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. The copy I 
hold in my hand has at the top of it the 
word “Blunderbuss.” 

I do not know what that means in re- 
spect to this particular document; but, 
if Senators will examine it, they will find 
that the interpretation is whatever they 
wish to give to the word. 

The Senator from Connecticut has told 
the Senate that under the substitute 
States could have some assurance of get- 
ting money. I wish to say to Senators 
from every State in the Union that under 
the substitute no State has any assur- 
ance of getting any amount in the years 
immediately ahead, or in the near future. 
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He stated that the allocation set forth 
on the sheet is based on needs. I remind 
Senators that if a bill were passed which 
allocated Federal money on the basis of 
alleged needs, supported by the allega- 
tions of the States seeking the money, it 
would be the first time in history that 
Congress ever passed such a piece of leg- 
islation. 

To show how ridiculous the basis is, 
I call attention first to the language con- 
tained in the report of the Clay Com- 
mittee as submitted to Congress by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

On page 11 of the message of the Pres- 
ident of the United States it is stated: 

The estimates of the several States may 
vary, some tending to be lower in relation to 
actual needs, while others may be higher. 
The total estimates for the country as a 
whole, however, are the best available, and 
are accepted by the committee as a measure 
of requirements. 


Mr. BUSH. At what page is the Sena- 
tor reading? 

Mr. KERR. At page 11. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Senator reading 
from the Clay report? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; as submitted to Con- 
gress by the President. 

Mr. GORE. It describes the figures 
which our distinguished colleague from 
Connecticut has used in the preparation 
of his table. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. I read 
further: 

The total estimates for the country as a 
whole, however, are the best available, and 
are accepted by the committee as a measure 
of requirements. They establish the target 
for nationwide estimates of planning and 
financing; the actual expenditures for con- 
struction, of course, will be subject to the 
detailed specifications and other controls 
normally used. 


Is that not a definite measure of allo- 
cation of money? I wish to show how 
that would work out. 

If we look at the sheet which the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has passed 
around, we find that the State of New 
Jersey would be allocated $666 million in 
the first 5 years. The State of New Jer- 
sey has 204 miles of interstate highways. 
The estimate of needs submitted by the 
State of New Jersey indicated that it 
needs $1,357,000,000 for 204 miles of 
roads. 

It would cost an average of $11,117,000 
a mile for other urban roads 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is there any estimate as 
to what kind of material would be used 
which would cost $11,117,000 a mile? 

Mr. KERR. It is not stated. I do not 
know whether it would be gold, platinum, 
uranium, or nylon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GORE. Is this some new-found 
formula for apportionment? 

Mr. KERR. This is the fiction which 
has been offered, and, if it were to suc- 
ceed, it would be perpetrated upon the 
people of the United States. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator think it 
is going to cost any less to build an 
interstate road system under the Clay 
report than under the other bill? If 
they are going to use nylon, they will 
use it. 

Mr. KERR. Under the Gore bill, the 
money would be allocated following its 
appropriation of the money, and it would 
be used in all the States under a definite 
formula passed by the Congress, and not 
on the basis of a guessing contest, under 
which some States would be denied par- 
ticipation for the reason that they were 
honest or had less imagination in de- 
scribing how much they might want. 

Mr. BUSH. The allocation is made on 
the basis of the needs of the different 
States. 

Mr. KERR. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator that his statement is inaccurate in 
two regards. In the first place, there 
is no apportionment under his substitute 
and the language of the amendment 
specifically says that even after the 
money is allocated there will not be an 
apportionment. 

Mr. BUSH. Ido not know what par- 
ticular value the Senator finds in the 
word “apportionment.” The amend- 
ment provides for the allocation of funds. 

Mr. KERR. I was referring to the 
Senator’s language, not to mine. 

Mr. BUSH. The word “apportion- 
ment” is in both bills, but in the admin- 
istration bill the words are “allocation 
of funds.” I read it to the Senator a 
while ago. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator did, and he 
did so as if it would mean something 
even if the money were allocated. But 
in order to save the power of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and in order to cut 
the ground out from under any State, 
the Senator went to the extent of say- 
ing that even after the funds were allo- 
cated they would not assume the dignity 
of apportionment. If the Senator is 
aware of the meaning of definite lan- 
guage, he knows the substitute means 
that the States could not expect to get 
the money except at the sole discretion 
of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. BUSH. The question about the 
allocation of funds never came up before 
the Committee. Why was it not raised 
in the hearings? The Governors of 
States and the mayors of larger cities 
endorsed the language. I cannot under- 
stand this sudden fear about the basis 
of allocation. 

Mr. KERR. It happened that those 
who endorsed it were in the same status 
as is my good friend from Connecticut. 
They did not know what was in the ad- 
ministration bill. 

Mr. BUSH. I would have to take ex- 
ception to that statement. 

Mr. KERR. The only position which 
my friend could get into that is worse 
than being convicted of not knowing 
what was in the bill is to continue to 
defend it after he has found out what is 
in it. If the Senator had known what 
was not in the bill, he would not have 
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waited until today to offer his amend- 
ment to make the bonds obligations of 
the Federal Government. Why else 
would he come here at the last minute 
and say, “If you are accurate in your 
analysis and appraisal, I would amend 
the substitute by making the bonds obli- 
gations of the National Government.” 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator has a good 
point there. I am perfectly willing to 
confess that it has taken me several 
weeks to study the situation and come to 
this conclusion. I came to it only yes- 
terday. Iam not ashamed of that. 

Mr. KERR. I am happy the Senator 
has made what is referred to in Okla- 
homa as a deathbed repentance. But the 
Senator has not yet offered to amend the 
administration bill so that the great 
State of Connecticut could get a dollar 
under it. 

Mr. BUSH. I am perfectly satisfied 
with the chances. 

Mr. KERR. They are very slim and 
remote to satisfy a man who is so cau- 
tious and careful as is the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has said the ques- 
tion of apportionment had not arisen 
before today. He will find it discussed 
in the majority report and in the speech 
which the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see delivered last Friday. It is one of 
the basic differences between the bills, 
and has been so recognized since the be- 
ginning. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has said 
the word “apportionment” appears in 
both bills, and that is correct. It ap- 
pears once in S. 1160, on the last page 
of the bill. Will the Senator read it? 

Mr. KERR. I shall be delighted to 
read it to make it certain that even when 
allocated, “the allocations made under 
this act shall not be deemed an appor- 
tionment.“ 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I may say to the Senator 
that he has taken that language out of 
context. 

Mr. KERR. Where else would I get it? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator will find, if 
he reads back a little further, that it ap- 
plies to two specific situations, namely, 
one to section 13 of the Federal Highway 
Act of 1950, and the other to section 12 
of the Hayden-Cartwright Act. 

Mr. KERR. Those are the provisions 
of existing law under which money is ap- 
portioned to the several States. 

Mr. BUSH. I thought section 13 had 
to do with the bypass section, and sec- 
tion 12 of the Hayden-Cartwright Act 
had to do with diversion. The wording 
the Senator has quoted modifies those 
two sections. If the Senator will read 
the sections, I think he will agree with 
me. 

Mr. KERR. I have read the bill over 
and over again. 

Mr. BUSH. Does not the Senator 
agree with me that this language modi- 
fies just those two sections? 
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Mr. KERR. No. I cannot find in the 
bill a single line that says Oklahoma or 
Colorado or Georgia or South Dakota 
shall receive a single dollar. 

Mr. BUSH. That was not my question. 
The question was whether the Senator 
does not agree with me—— 

Mr. KERR. I do not. 

Mr. BUSH. It is perfectly clear, and 
I notice the Senator reads English very 
well. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Connecticut very much. I read lan- 
guage which says that the Secretary of 
Commerce shall have sole responsibility 
for the allocation of the money, on a 
sort of grab-bag basis. 

I wish to invite attention now to an- 
other inaccuracy in the tabulation pre- 
sented by the Senator from Connecicut. 
I shall not say it is spurious, but I say it 
is inaccurate. 

In the first column it is indicated that 
there would be a total of $11,089,000,000 
allocated in 5 years under the substitute 
bill. I wish to remind Senators, first, 
that the total of the substitute bill is $25 
billion; that under the plan, $3 billion 
would be immediately diverted to the 
finishing of urban projects. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the first column 
is headed “One-half of 10-year inter- 
state system needs—Federal share.” 

That means an estimate of the needs. 
It does not necessarily mean they are 
going to get all of that money. 

Mr. KERR. That is what I have been 
trying to tell Senators for an hour, that 
the document gives no indication of what 
the States are to get. 

Mr. BUSH. It is a good indication, but 
it is not a positive figure. 

Mr. KERR. That is the whole point 
of the argument. 

Mr. BUSH. Then there is no disagree- 
ment between us. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has been telling the Senate that 
Senators could look at that column and 
tell what their States would get. 

Mr. BUSH, That is approximately 
correct. 

Mr. KERR. Now he says it is no indi- 
cation of what they would get. 

Mr. BUSH. All I say is that it is not 
an official figure; it is an estimate, and 
I think it is reliable. 

Mr. KERR. Based on that statement, 
I intend to show that it is not reliable. 
Will the Senator admit that under the 
Clay plan, $3 billion of the $25 billion is 
set aside to build urban projects? Is 
the Senator aware of that? 

Mr. BUSH. What is the Senator’s 
question, again? 

Mr. KERR. I asked if the Senator 
from Connecticut was aware of the fact 
that under the Clay proposal, which he 
has attempted to implement by an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
$3 billion of the $25 billion is set aside 
for the completion of access roads into 
and out of cities of more than 50,000 
population. 

Mr. BUSH. I believe the Senator is 
correct. 
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Mr. KERR. That would leave $22 bil- 
lion. Now I call attention to the provi- 
sion of the substitute bill which allocates 
money for reimbursement for the con- 
struction of toll roads. I believe that is 
on page 20. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Is the Senator from Okla- 
homa aware of the fact that that pro- 
vision was removed from the substitute 
bill this afternoon? 

Mr. KERR. No; I am not. Has the 
substitute bill been amended again? 

Mr. BUSH. A vote was taken on the 
amendment to eliminate the section 
dealing with toll-road credits. 

Mr. GORE. The question now arises, 
Was this table prepared before or after 
the amendment was adopted? 

Mr. BUSH. I shall be glad to suggest 
to the Senator that it has no relationship 
to the toll-road matter. 

Mr. KERR. Was not the estimate 
based on what would be available under 
the bill? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator say that 
the elimination of the reimbursement 
feature for toll roads and primary sys- 
tems would have any effect on the esti- 
mate? 

Mr. BUSH. The table is based on the 
estimated needs of the States. 

Mr. KERR. I thought it was present- 
ed, and I thought the Senator reaf- 
firmed that position a while ago, as an 
indication that Senators could look to 
that and have some assurance that that 
is what their States would get in 1956. 


Mr. BUSH. Les. I reaffirm that 
statement. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield an additional 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Would the estimate be 
the same if reimbursement were made 
for toll roads as if it were not? 

Mr, BUSH. The estimates on the 
sheet to which the Senator refers apply 
to the estimates of the 5-year needs un- 
der the Gore bill. 

Mr. KERR. I remind the Senator 
from Connecticut that he has told the 
Senate that the first column represents 
an estimate of the needs of the States 
and is an indication of what they would 
receive under the substitute bill. 

Mr. BUSH. The table is an estimate 
of what the States need and what they 
would get under the Gore bill. 

Mr. KERR. In the first column? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. I say to my good friend 
from Connecticut that he is completely 
confused. 

Mr. BUSH. I am reading from the 
heading. 

Mr. KERR. The distinguished Sena- 
tor must know that the first column was 
intended to indicate what the States 
would get under his bill. 

Mr. BUSH. It is perfectly clear what 
the first column represents, if the Sena- 
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tor will read it. It is one-half of the 
estimated needs. 

Mr. KERR. Has not the Senator re- 
affirmed three times, that it is also an 
indication of what the States would get 
under his bill? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes; but only for a 5-year 
period. 

Mr. KERR. Only for a 5-year period. 
Then it is not an indication of what the 
States would get under the Gore bill, 
is it? 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct insofar as 
the first column is concerned. 

Mr. KERR. Let us leave it on that 
basis, because a lot of time will be taken 
if the Senator shifts his ground again. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the Senator 
from Oklahoma, for my benefit at least, 
state how much Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, would receive under the admin- 
istration bill, either on a total basis or 
on a percentage basis? 

Mr. KERR. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator that, according to what 
my friend from Connecticut has said, 
namely, that this is an indication of 
what the States would get under the sub- 
stitute bill, Massachusetts would receive 
$407 million in 5 years, for 347 miles. 

Montana would get $70 million for 
1,237 miles under the substitute bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Does the Senator 
mean the administration bill or the Gore 
bill? 

Mr. KERR. The administration bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What would be the 
situation in those two States under the 
Gore bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. GORE, The Senator from Okla- 
homa did not mean to suggest to the 
Senator from Montana, did he, that 
under the administration bill Montana 
or Massachusetts would receive any spe- 
cific amount? 

Mr. KERR. No. I said that the esti- 
mates submitted by the Senator from 
Connecticut, on the basis of his state- 
ment, indicate that that is what those 
States would get. 

No, the Senator from Oklahoma has 
made it clear that in the administra- 
tion bill there is no definite commitment 
to give any State anything, at any time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have certainly 
enjoyed the colloquy between the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut and the Senator 
from Oklahoma; but I have been won- 
dering what the word “blunderbuss” at 
the top of the table means. 

Mr. KERR. I have asked that ques- 
tion three times. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Who put it there? 
It is written in ink. 

Mr. KERR. I finally suggested that 
it was placed there as a basis for any 
Senator to use for his own imagination 
as to what the table meant. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. In good humor, I suggest 
that it is an appropriate title for the 
table. 
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Mr. KERR. I think the Senator prob- 
ably is correct. I am certain that he 
could arrive at that conclusion on an 
entirely different basis from the one 
which the Senator from Oklahoma has 
used in arriving at the same conclusion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
know who was responsible for placing 
this set of figures on our desks? 

Mr. KERR. I think it was some 
prankster; but I understand there is a 
rule of the Senate which prohibits a 
Senator from being specific as to that. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall be glad to answer 
the Senator. I will take the blame for 
it. 

Mr. KERR. Then, that settles all 
questions, but it does not solve any 
mystery. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I understand, 
under both the administration bill and 
the Gore bill, there is no definite method 
of setting aside the funds, either on a to- 
tal basis or a percentage basis; but that 
under the administration bill, if it were 
to be passed, and the phony corporaton 
were set up, the President would have 
the exclusive right to dispose of the 
funds, where, when, and how he wanted 
to do so. 

Mr. KERR. It would be the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But whom would 
he be acting for? 

Mr. KERR. I must say to my good 
friend that it might be that the Secre- 
tary would be restrained or infiuenced 
by the President; but there is not even 
any guaranty of that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Secretary of 
Commerce would be the administrator 
of billions of dollars which would be col- 
lected through the issuance of bonds by 
a dummy or a phony corporation; and 
the moneys collected in that way would 
not become a part of the national debt. 

Mr. KERR. Under an amendment of- 
fered by the sponsors of the administra- 
tion bill, it has been decided to make 
those obligations direct obligations of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, then they will 
be facing up to the problem, instead of 
trying to dodge it. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct; but I 
say they have only increased their prob- 
lem; they have not solved it. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. While it is true that the 
bonds might be a debt of the United 
States, the funds would not function 
through the Treasury and would not 
be regarded as constituting a deficit. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. BYRD. That is the most remark- 
able system of bookkeeping I have ever 
heard of. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
tell the Senator that the substitute bill 
discriminates against 83 percent of the 
road users and 92 percent of Federal-aid 
roads. It would be carrying 40,000 miles 
of highways from the status of rags to 
riches; it would be sentencing 677,000 
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miles of Federal-aid roads from riches 
to rags. 

It would provide, as has been stated 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, bonds for boulevards, and bond- 
age for all other roads and all other 
road users. 

It would freeze at present levels of 
development more than 90 percent of 
the highways of the country, when they 
are already inadequate and getting 
worse, by reason of the fact that they 
are neither being maintained nor con- 
structed in a manner to keep up with 
increasing traffic. As traffic continues 
to increase and the load increases, the 
roads which would be provided for 92 
percent of the system would get in 
poorer and poorer condition. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Why does the Senator 
speak of a freeze with respect to the 
administration bill? 

Mr. KERR. Because the Senator has, 
in the first place, provided in his bill 
only $622 million a year for all other 
roads than those in the interstate sys- 
tem. That is the present amount of 
allocation. And he has siphoned off all 
of the road users’ money above that 
amount for an indefinite period, but for 
a minimum period of 30 years. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator from 
Oklahoma will pardon me for saying so, 
I think he has made a very sweeping as- 
sertion which I do not think is neces- 
sarily a correct conclusion at all. There 
is nothing to prevent the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Congress from voting 
for road bills every 2 years, just as we 
have done every 2 years since the Sena- 
tor has been a Member, and just as we 
did last year with regard to the 1954 act. 
There is no reason, if that should become 
the policy of the Congress and the States 
can do the matching, why the allocations 
for primary, secondary, and urban roads 
could not be increased. There is no rea- 
son why the $622 million could not be 
increased if there seemed to be a need 
for it, and if such amounts could be 
financed by the States. It is true that 
the excess above $622 million from the 
gas tax is used as a measure of the reve- 
nues from which the bonds would be re- 
tired, but that does not necessarily freeze 
the whole road bill. 

Mr. KERR. I wish to say to my good 
friend that the whole basis of his re- 
marks and that of the sponsors of the 
amendment is that the interstate sys- 
tem must be built, and that the financ- 
ing is sound because the sponsors have 
set aside for the next 30 years all of the 
road users’ money over and above the 
amount now being allocated to pay for 
the program the sponsors are seeking to 
have enacted into legislation. 

Mr. BUSH. I cannot agree with that 
statement, because there is no reason 
why we could not increase the tax on 
tires. I am sure the Senator is aware 
of the fact that a $5 tax increase on pas- 
senger car tires and a $25 tax increase on 
truck tires would result in increased rev- 
enues of $700 million. Is he not? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 additional minutes to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, nothing is 
more enjoyable than a continuation of 
my colloquy with the Senator from Con- 
necticut, but I feel that nothing would 
be more productive of less beneficial re- 
sults than a continuation of it. 

Mr. President, the substitute which has 
been offered does not embody sound fi- 
nancing. It has been labeled a boon for 
investment bankers. It was conceived 
by investment bankers. Now that the 
proponents of the amendment have come 
into the open and said that the bonds 
should be a direct obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government, why adhere to the 
fallacy of a special corporate setup, with 
power to issue bonds and fix the interest 
rates? If the sponsors had desired to 
have bonds issued at as low a rate as 
those at which regular Government 
bonds are issued, why would they have 
bypassed the Treasury of the United 
States in the issuance of the bonds? 
There can be but one reason, and that 
is that those who would handle the 
bonds would have an advantage which 
they would not have had if bonds were 
to be issued regularly by the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The an- 
swer to the Senator’s question may be 
found in a reason suggested by a former 
distinguished Member of the Senate, the 
late Robert A. Taft. In a speech deliv- 
ered by him before the Institute of Public 
Affairs of the University of Virginia on 
July 14, 1939, the late Robert Taft, in 
speaking about spending, lending, defi- 
cits, and so forth, said: 

Unable to reconcile its followers or its 
conscience to still larger direct deficits, a 
Government lending program, financed 
through the sale of bonds of various agencies, 
guaranteed by the Government, is being rap- 
idiy expanded. There are already some 43 
Government lending agencies, with loans and 
investments in excess of $8 billion. 


Mr, Taft discussed a pending bill, and 
then went on to say: 

It would be much franker if the Govern- 
ment borrowed the money itself, and added 
the money to be loaned to its expenditures. 
But this, of course, would increase the ap- 
parent deficit, which already alarms the 
people of the United States. 


Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator for 
reading those remarks from a speech of 
the late distinguished Senator Taft, in 
which speech, as I understand, he re- 
ferred to 43 lending agencies which had 
made total loans of $8 billion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Eight 
billion dollars, and that was alarming 
the American people. 

Mr. KERR. If he could look down 
from Valhalla, where I know his soul 
is in eternal security, upon the scene 
where his colleagues were endeavoring 
to create a corporation which alone could 
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issue $25 billion of bonds guaranteed 
by the Government, at a rate of interest 
which had no relationship to that of 
regular Government bonds, I wonder 
what his reaction to such a proposal 
would be. I thank the Senator from 
South Dakota for that reference. 

I say to Senators, if they want a road 
bill in which their States would have 
their equal portion of the pie guaran- 
teed, on the basis of any sizable pro- 
gram, they will not get it from the sub- 
stitute measure which has been spon- 
sored by the distinguished Senators 
from Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
high as they stand in the regard of Mem- 
bers of this body. 

We recognize the need for an inter- 
state system, but we also recognize the 
need for farm-to-market roads, sec- 
ondary roads, and primary roads, and 
we have brought before the Senate a 
measure calculated to build the entire 
system of roads—not merely 8 percent 
which will be used by one-seventh of the 
road users of the country, but the entire 
system, 717,000 miles, in all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of highways now receiving Federal 
aid. 

We bring before the Senate a measure 
which certainly recognizes the need for 
a national system; yes, but one which 
will not ignore or impoverish the pro- 
gram with reference to the secondary 
system and the primary system, which 
constitute more than 90 percent of the 
total road mileage of the United States, 
and which provide the roads and means 
of transportation for six-sevenths of the 
American people. 

I know the Senate will refuse to accept 
the substitute. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be a quorum call without the time being 
charged to either side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the Senate prepared to vote? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say I have 
had no further requests for time. I am 
prepared to yield back my remaining 
time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to yield back the 
time remaining to me. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield for a 
question? ö 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to offer my 
amendment before the Senate votes on 
the Martin substitute. I shall take only 
2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Scorr in the chair). 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In Mr. MARTIN’S 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, on page 8, in line 10, beginning with 
“The”, it is proposed to strike out all 
down to and including the period in line 
16, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

The Corporation shall insert appropriate 
language in all of its obligations issued 
under this subsection clearly indicating that 
the obligations, together with the interest 
thereon, are guaranteed by the United States. 


(Mr. 
The amendment 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I do not 
propose to take much time on my amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. Ido not think this 
is a matter on which we need to have a 
great deal of debate. My amendment 
to the amendment speaks for itself. 

I should like to state, briefly, that in- 
asmuch as any realistic appraisal of the 
bonds of the Corporation would suggest 
that the Federal Government would 
have to make good on them, under al- 
most any conditions one could conceive, 
we might just as well face that fact and 
provide that the bonds shall be guaran- 
teed by the Federal Government, so that 
when the bonds are sold, the terms ob- 
tained, including the interest rates, will 
be as good as those which can be ob- 
tained in connection with obligations of 
the Federal Government. 

I do not think my amendment to the 
amendment changes anything else in 
the bill; but it would eliminate the ar- 
gument that there is an interest differen- 
tial between the Corporation’s bonds 
and Treasury obligations of similar 
maturity. 

So I hope the Senate will adopt my 
amendment to the amendment, regard- 
less of whether the Senate favors the 
Martin substitute. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further 
to say on this question; and I am pre- 
pared to have the vote on the amend- 
ment to the amendment taken, if other 
Senators are willing to have that done 
now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it proposed to 
strike out the language on page 8, which 
specifically and clearly states that the 
obligations issued under this section, “to 
gether with the interest thereon, are not 
guaranteed by the United States and do 
not constitute a debt or obligation of the 
United States or of any agency or in- 
strumentality thereof other than the 
Corporation.” 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct; and my 
proposal is to substitute the language: 

The Corporation shall insert appropriate 
language in all of its obligations issued un- 
der this subsection, clearly indicating that 
these obligations, together with the interest 


thereon, are guaranteed by the United 
States. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Will they be guaran- 
teed, and will they be obligations of the 
United States? 

Mr. BUSH. They will be if the law 
Says they must be. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the question here 
is one of policy. If the bonds are issued 
under the language the Senator from 
Connecticut has contrived, every one of 
the bonds will have to show on its face 
that it is an obligation of the United 
States Government. We went through 
that agony before, in connection with the 
Joint Stock Land Bank; and millions of 
dollars of obligations were purchased in 
the utmost of good faith by various per- 
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sons who did not examine the language 
set forth inthe bonds. They simply saw 
the title of the bonds, and said. These 
are obligations of the United States Gov- 
ernment.” But they were not anything 
of the kind. Instead, they were obliga- 
tions of the Joint Stock Land Bank; and 
when its bonds were liquidated, both in- 
stitutional investors and individual in- 
vestors lost their money. 

Mr. BUSH. But does not the Senator 
from Illinois understand that these 
bonds and the interest on them are 
guaranteed by the United States, not by 
the Corporation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How did the lan- 
guage stating that they are not obliga- 
tions of the United States Government 
get into the bill? 

Mr. BUSH. I cannot answer that 
question; I did not participate in the 
preparation of that disavowal. But 
after studying this matter for several 
months, it seems to me there is no ad- 
vantage in disavowing it, and that there 
is some advantage in not disavowing it. 
Therefore, will not some advantage be 
gained by guaranteeing the bonds? Does 
not the Senator from Illinois agree as 
to that? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No, I do not. I do 
not know how other Senators may feel 
about the matter, but the language the 
Senator from Connecticut proposes to 
have included would give me no end of 
concern. 

Mr. BUSH. Why is the Senator from 
Illinois bothered about it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Because these are 
obligations of the Corporation, not ob- 
ligations of the United States. But un- 
der the language the Senator from Con- 
necticut proposes to have inserted, there 
would have to be a recital on the face of 
the bonds that they are Government ob- 
ligations. 

At this stage of the debate I would not 
feel free to do a complete about face, 
and, instead of specifically reciting that 
they are not obligations of the United 
States Government, now make them 
such obligations. I believe it would be 
far better for us to study the matter, and 
to adjust the difficulty and modify the 
arrangement in conference, if that were 
necessary. 

But too much is involved in the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Connecticut. 
I say in all humility that I wish to go 
along with the substitute, but he now 
makes it difficult for me to do so. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator from 
Illinois agree with me that if the Cor- 
poration is established and if it issues 
the bonds, the Federal Government will 
have to stand behind them, as to both 
principal and interest, willy-nilly? 
Would the Senator from Illinois think 
the United States Government would let 
the bonds go by default? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. For the moment, I 
do not pass on that question. At this 
time I pass on only the one point which 
disturbs me, namely, a bond issued by a 
corporation chartered under the author- 
ity of the United States is one thing; but 
a bond issued by the Government of the 
United States, with all the solemn obli- 
gation which goes with it, is another 
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thing. At this late hour I would prefer 
not to get into that difficulty. 

The Senator from Connecticut may be 
correct; but Iam sure that on such short 
notice I cannot spell out the implications 
of his amendment. I am frank to state 
that I am not an expert in this field. 
I never have pretended to be a financier. 
But I went through this agony and 
fought out this battle in connection with 
the Joint Stock Land Bank, in the House 
of Representatives, a great many years 
ago, 

Now some persons are asserting that 
these bonds are to be obligations of the 
United States, when, in fact, they are 
not to be obligations of the United States. 
So what is the purpose of the amendment 
the Senator from Connecticut has sub- 
mitted? 

Mr. BUSH. The purpose is to remove 
any doubt as to the responsibility of the 
United States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then let me ask my 
friend, the Senator from Connecticut— 
and I ask this question once more: How 
did the original language reciting spe- 
cifically that the bonds are not to be 
obligations of the United States, get into 
the substitute bill? Who was responsi- 
ble for that language? 

Mr. BUSH. I do not know. I am of- 
fering my amendment to the amendment 
because I have concluded that it does 
no good to include a protest or disavowal 
of responsibility. I believe that such a 
disavowal is no good because the United 
States Government would have to make 
good on the bonds in any event. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Was the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut to the 
amendment considered in the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. BUSH. No; it was not. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then that adds to my 
difficulty. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut 
to the amendment will be withdrawn. 
Then, if the substitute prevails, the mat- 
ter can be handled either in the House 
of Representatives or in conference. 

Iam frank to say that the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut gives 
me some consternation. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, at this time 
I will withdraw my amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to obtain some time 
at this point. Let me inquire what Sen- 
ator is now in control of the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. President, I merely wish to point 
out that the situation which has arisen 
illustrates the difficulty of dealing with 
this matter. 

The opinion of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, as expressed to the committee, was 
that— 


The feature of the bill S. 1160 which may 
raise questions of legality is the financing 
method proposed. 
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Article 1, section 8, clause 1, of the Consti- 
tution gives Congress power to lay and col- 
lect excise taxes provided they are uniform 
throughout the United States. The Federal 
gasoline tax meets this requirement. There 
is, however, a constitutional limitation on 
the taxing power of the Congress. 

That power may be exercised only “to pay 
the debts and provide for the common De- 
fence and general Welfare of the United 
States.” 


In this measure it is proposed that we 
provide that— 

(b) There are hereby appropriated and 
there shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Corporation for the fiscal 
year 1957, and for each fiscal year thereafter 
in which there are outstanding unmatured 
obligations of the Corporation, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, amounts equal to the revenue in 
excess of $622,500,000 collected during each 
fiscal year, as shown by the official accounts 
of the Directors of Internal Revenue, from 
the taxes (including interest, penalties, and 
additions to taxes) imposed by sections 4081 
and 4041 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 on gasoline and special fuels, upon cer- 
tification by the Board and the Secretary of 
the Treasury as necessary to finance this 
program. 


So here we have a situation in which, 
if we comply with the Constitution and 
if we also comply with the opinion of 
the Comptroller General, we shall be rec- 
ognizing the debt as a debt of the United 
States. 

If it is not a debt of the United States, 
we have no business, under the Consti- 
tution, to appropriate the revenue from 
a tax to pay it. But it is because it was 
supposed to be a debt of the United 
States, in the opinion of the Comptroller 
General, that it would be considered 
legal to appropriate this money if we 
wished to do it, even though it were con- 
sidered bad policy. But if we are to 
appropriate a tax to pay a debt, it must 
be a debt of the United States. That is 
why the amendment which the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut pro- 
posed to offer would have been much 
sounder from a constitutional and fiscal 
standpoint. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Watkins], the junior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
and myself, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
it is proposed to add the following new 
section: 

INCREASING AUTHORIZED MILEAGE OF NATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 

Src. 306. Section 7 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944 (58 Stat., 838), desig- 
nated a national system of interstate high- 
ways, is hereby amended by striking out 
“forty thousand” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “forty-two thousand five hundred.” 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. I do not expect to 
use more than 2 or 3. 

The Highway Act of 1944 established 
an interstate highway system of 40,000 
miles. After 10 years of phenomenal 
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growth there has been no increase in 
that system. Section 17 of Senate bill 
1048, for which the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin] has suggested a 
substitute, would increase that mileage 
by 2,500 miles. 

There are still remaining unallocated 
under the law of 1944 approximately 
2,400 miles, but the Secretary of Com- 
merce has made it plain that all this 
mileage will be required for allocation to 
urban areas. In fact, the Secretary of 
Commerce in his testimony indicated 
that the 2,400 miles may not be quite 
enough to take care of the problem of 
urban areas. That leaves no margin at 
all for the areas out in the country. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
increase the available margin by the 
amount of the existing reserve, as though 
that amount were not reserved for urban 
areas. 

Mr. President, I think that is a suffi- 
cient explanation, and since this lan- 
guage is in the other form of the bill, the 
committee bill, I hope Members of the 
Senate will agree that, if the substitute 
were to be adopted, this same increase in 
mileage should be permitted. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I am speaking now as an indi- 
vidual member of the committee. We 
have gone into this question pretty 
thoroughly, and it seems to me that, in 
order to make a completed interstate 
system, there should be added some ad- 
ditional mileage. In the committee it 
was voted to add 2,500 miles to the figure 
in the original Gore bill. It should 
probably be explained to the Senate that 
some changes have been made. Certain 
roads have been made more direct, re- 
sulting in a saving of mileage in the in- 
terstate system of 40,000 miles. How- 
ever, there will probably be some places 
where additions should be made to the 
interstate system, which was laid out in 
1946, and more mileage will be required 
in the interurban system. 

I feel that this amendment should be 
approved. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. . Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. As I understand the dis- 
tinguished Senator, he proposes an in- 
crease in the interstate mileage. He is 
not undertaking to earmark this increase 
for particular urban or rural use, but 
rather is leaving it to the engineers and 
highway Officials to designate the roads 
which are to be interstate. 

Mr. BENNETT. The purpose of the 
amendment is simply to add a gross in- 
crease of 2,500 miles to the interstate 
system. 

Mr. GORE. Which is commensurate 
with the addition in the committee bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. GORE. Isupport the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Bennett] for himself and other 
Senators to the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, offered by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], 
as amended, 
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The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. MILLIKIN], the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Watkins], the junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], and myself, 
I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
it is proposed to add the following new 
section: 


DESIGNATING HIGHWAY AS PART OF NATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 

Sec. 306. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
is hereby authorized and directed to desig- 
nate as a part of the National System of 
Interstate Highways established under sec- 
tion 7 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944 (58 Stat. 838), a highway extending by 
a direct route from United States Highway 
No. 85-87 in Colorado westward across the 
Continental Divide and connecting with 
United States Highway No. 91in Utah. The 
route to be followed by such highway shall 
be selected by joint action of the State high- 
way departments of the States through 
which it runs after giving due consideration 
to any recommendations of the Secretary of 
Defense. The mileage of the highway desig- 
nated under this section shall be counted 
for the purpose of the mileage limitation on 
the National System of Interstate Highways. 

(b) The highway designated under the 
provisions of this section may be constructed, 
reconstructed, or improved by the use of 
Federal-aid road funds in the same manner 
as, and subject to the same provisions of law 
as may be applicable to, other highways con- 
stituting the National System of Interstate 
Highways. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
April 13, our former colleague, now the 
Governor of the State of Colorado, Ed 
Johnson, appeared before the commit- 
tee to point out that, while it was the 
purpose of the interstate highway sys- 
tem to connect all State capitals, there 
is no road which directly connects the 
capitals of the States of Colorado and 
Utah. A bill for that purpose was in- 
troduced at that time, with the sponsor- 
ship of those who are sponsoring this 
amendment and some other Senators. I 
have offered that proposal as an amend- 
ment to this bill. It would have the ef- 
fect of requiring the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Bureau of Public Roads 
to put into the interstate highway sys- 
tem a road which it is left for them final- 
ly to locate, to connect United States 
Highways Nos. 85 and 87 in Colorado 
with United States Highway No. 91 in 
Utah. In effect, it would connect, by a 
direct route, the city of Denver with the 
city of Salt Lake. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague from Colorado such time 
as he may require. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I hope 
the amendment will be agreed to. The 
State of Colorado, through its State leg- 
islature, has authorized a tunnel through 
the Continental Divide, so as to make it 
possible to connect Denver, Colo., with 
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the capital of Utah. I think the road 
program would be badly mutilated if 
such a provision were not in it. It is not 
in it at this time. I think the amend- 
ment would accomplish the necessary 
purpose, and I hope it will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Bennett], for himself and other 
Senators, to the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute offered by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], as 
amended. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. It is with reluctance that 
I express the opinion I am about to ex- 
press. Earlier in the day I took the posi- 
tion that, since Members of the minority 
have been so cooperative, both in the 
committee and on the floor, in consider- 
ing amendments to the committee bill 
strictly on the basis of merit, those of 
us in the majority should assist the lead- 
ership of the minority to perfect the mi- 
nority bill in the form in which they 
wish to have it. 

I do not wish to modify that statement, 
but I do desire to invite the attention of 
the distinguished Senator from Utah to 
the fact that this is a step which the 
committee cautiously resisted after care- 
ful consideration. I respectfully sug- 
gest that it would appear quite unwise 
for the Congress to get into the business 
of designating which roads should be 
interstaté roads and which should not. 

I believe I am qualified to make the 
statement that the testimony of the 
distinguished Governor of Colorado was 
one of the persuasive influences which 
caused the committee to increase the in- 
terstate mileage in its bill. The Senate 
has just adopted an amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah to the so- 
called Martin amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, as amended, which 
amendment corresponds to the action 
taken by the committee in connection 
with the bill reported from the commit- 
tee. Ifeel that if this bill should become 
law, the Senator would have an excel- 
lent chance to obtain designation of this 
road as an interstate highway. But if 
the Senate is to undertake to say which 
roads should be interstate and which 
should not, I have a pocketful of amend- 
ments, and so have other Senators. I 
beg the Senator to consider seriously the 
proposed step, before members of the 
minority place such a provision in their 
substitute amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, ap- 
parently no other Senators desire time. 
I yield back the remainder of my time, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, before the 
Senator does so, may I have 1 minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I do not have much ob- 
jection to Utah getting additional mile- 
age for its interstate system. If it does, 
I hope the Senate will be equally kind 
to Louisiana, because we also have a 
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highway which we would like to put into 
the interstate system. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to yield back the 
remainder of the time on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr, BENNETT]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
whether, under the prior amendment 
adopted by the Senate with respect to 
the 2,400 additional miles, which were 
not specifically designated, if, in the 
judgment of competent authorities, this 
stretch of road should be included, the 
road could be included under the prior 
amendment without specific designa- 
tion? There may be some merit to the 
contention of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] that when 
we once open the door by designating a 
specific road we might be in difficulty; 
whereas, under the broader language, 
any section of a road, with respect to 
which a case could be made as being 
equitable and meritorious, could be in- 
cluded. What does the Senator from 
Tennessee think about that? 

Mr. GORE. I respectfully confirm the 
opinion of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In view of the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee and the excellent work 
done by the Senator from Utah, perhaps 
the Senator from Utah will not feel it 
necessary to press the amendment, be- 
cause it might open the door to other 
proposals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I express 
the hope that the Senator from Utah 
will comply with the request of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. I supported 
the prior amendment of the Senator 
from Utah, and I was very happy to go 
along with it, and I still am prepared 
to do so along the line expressed by the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore], but I hope the Senator from 
Utah will withdraw this amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Tennessee whether he 
was impressed with the argument of the 
Governor of Colorado that there should 
be a direct road from Colorado to Utah. 

Mr. GORE. I was not only very 
much impressed by the argument and 
persuasion of the distinguished Gover- 
nor, but also by the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Utah and the distinguished 

Senators from Colorado. 

I wish to go so far as to say that in 
the discussion in the committee the need 
for this particular highway was dis- 
cussed. I do not wish to indicate that 
there is any legislative intent that this 

road should have priority consideration, 
but the committee was impressed, to 
answer directly the Senator’s question. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. The impression upon 
the committee was such that it felt im- 
pelled because of the need for the Colo- 
rado-Utah road, perhaps, among other 
reasons, to add additional mileage to 
the bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. GORE. That, along with the de- 
mands for increasing the mileage in 
other areas, both rural and urban. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But this particular 
section of road was a potent influence in 
the decision. 

Mr. GORE. It was. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr.BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wanted to ask the 
Senator from Tennessee the same ques- 
tions the Senator from Colorado has 
propounded. I believe he obtained the 
answers I sought, if I heard them cor- 
rectly. Do I understand that the plea 
made by the representatives of the 
States before the committee was one of 
the influences that helped to bring about 
the adoption of the amendment by the 
committee? 

Mr. GORE. It was one of the princi- 
pal influences. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in view 
of the discussion which has taken place, 
I should like to continue briefly. I had 
intended to offer another amendment, 
which is a companion amendment to the 
one I have offered, and it is equally im- 
portant to the State of Utah. 

I should like to discuss it for a minute 
or two. It is my amendment No. 3. 
United States Route No. 30 is the only 
East-West road that comes into my 
State. It touches highway No. 91 at 
Salt Lake City. In doing so, it passes a 
junction at which, if it continued on the 
other leg at the junction for 42 miles, 
it would touch highway No. 91 at the 
nerve center of one of our most impor- 
tant military installations, at Ogden, 
Utah. 

Therefore, I hope that this discussion 
will make some impression on the Bureau 
of Public Roads and encourage them also 
to consider what I would have offered as 
my third amendment, which would have 
added to the interstate system 42 miles 
from the junction point into the military 
center of Ogden. . 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of both amendments be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the RECORD, 

The amendments of Mr. BENNETT 
which were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, are as follows: 

Amendment No. 2: At the end of the Mar- 
tin substitute amendment add the following 
new section: 

“DESIGNATING HIGHWAY AS PART OF NATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 

“Sec. 306. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
is hereby authorized and directed to desig- 
nate as a part of the national system of inter- 
state highways established under section 7 
of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 (58 
Stat. 838) a highway extending by a direct 
route from United States Highway No. 85-87 
in Colorado westward across the Continental 
Divide and connecting with United States 
Highway No. 91 in Utah. The route to be 
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followed by such highway shall be selected 
by joint action of the State highway depart- 
ments of the States through which it runs 
after giving due consideration to any recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of Defense. The 
mileage of the highway designated under 
this section shall be counted for the purpose 
of the mileage limitation on the national 
system of interstate highways. 

“(b) The highway designated under the 
provisions of this section may be constructed, 
reconstructed, or improved by the use of 
Federal-aid road funds in the same manner 
as, and subject to the same provisions of law 
as may be applicable to, other highways con- 
stituting the national system of interstate 
highways.” 

Amendment No. 3: At the end of the 
Martin substitute amendment add the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“DESIGNATING HIGHWAY AS PART OF NATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 

“Sec. 306. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
is hereby authorized and directed to desig- 
nate as a part of the national system of 
interstate highways established under sec- 
tion 7 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1944 (58 Stat. 838) a highway extending by 
a direct route from Echo Junction, Utah, to 
Ogden, Utah. The route to be followed by 
such highway shall be selected by the high- 
way department of the State of Utah after 
giving due consideration to any recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of Defense. The 
mileage of the highway designated under this 
section shall be counted for the purpose of 
the mileage limitation on the national sys- 
tem of interstate highways. 

“(b) The highway designated under the 
provisions of this section may be constructed, 
reconstructed, or improved by the use of 
Federal-aid road funds in the same manner 
as, and subject to the same provisions of law 
as may be applicable to, other highways 
constituting the national system of inter- 
state highways.” 


Mr. BENNETT. I withdraw my 
amendment No. 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I should like to make a brief 
statement. The two Senators from 
Utah and the two Senators from Colo- 
rado made a very profound impression 
upon the committee when they presented 
their proposal for an interstate road 
from Salt Lake City to Denver. Person- 
ally, 3 or 4 years ago, when I was making 
a road survey, I was surprised that that 
road was not on the interstate system. 
Our former colleague, the present Gov- 
ernor of Colorado, Edwin Johnson, made 
the statement that the Legislature of 
Colorado is now passing a law which will 
make possible the boring of a tunnel 
through the divide. When I was mak- 
ing my survey of roads I found that the 
reason why the road was not put on the 
interstate system in the beginning was 
the great expense involved in crossing 
the divide. 

I believe that the work of the four Sen- 
ators and the Governor of Colorado 
made a very great impression on the 
Public Works Committee, and had a 
great deal to do with adding the 2,500 
miles to the Gore bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the minority leader and the ma- 
jority leader yield back the remaining 
time on the substitute there be a quorum 
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call and that then the Senate may pro- 
ceed to vote on the substitute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
does the majority leader plan to finish 
the bill tonight? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The major- 
ity leader does not know the answer at 
this time. If we could have the unani- 
mous consent agreement entered, the 
Senate could vote on the substitute. 
Then, if Senators would indicate wheth- 
er they plan to call up their amend- 
ments, I would be in a better position to 
answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The amendment 
I have in mind would require only 5 
minutes of my time to present to the 
Senate. The amendment in essence pro- 
vides that, notwithstanding the authori- 
zation in the bill, there shall not actual- 
ly be expended in any one fiscal year 
more than the receipts from the gaso- 
line tax. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As soon 
as the Senate votes on the substitute, the 
Senator from Virginia may speak as long 
as he wishes. First, we would like to 
get a vote on the substitute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
from Virginia would rather address Sen- 
ators than speak to empty benches. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia probably will have 
more Senators to speak to after we vote 
on the substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If it is 
agreeable to my delightful friend from 
California, I shall yield back the remain- 
der of my time, if he is prepared to do 
likewise. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Having no addi- 
tional requests for time, I am prepared 
to yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement which has been entered into 
the Senate will proceed to have a quo- 
rum call and then will proceed immedi- 
ately to vote on the substitute. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
a correct statement of the situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
distinguished occupant of the chair. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Alken Butler Duff 
Allott Byrd Dworshak 
Anderson Capehart Eastland 
Barkley Case, N. J. Ellender 
Barrett Case, S. Dak. Ervin 
Beall Chavez Flanders 
Bender Clements Frear 
Benn Cotton Pulbright 
Bible Curtis George 
Bricker Daniel Goldwater 
Dirksen Gore 
Bush Douglas Green 
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Hayden Long Robertson 
ings Magnuson Russell 
Hickenlooper Malone Saltonstall 
it Mansfield Schoeppel 
Holland Martin, Iowa Scott 
Hruska Martin, Pa. Smathers 
Humphrey McClellan Smith, Maine 
Jackson McNamara Smith, N. J. 
Jenner Millikin Sparkman 
Johnson, Tex. Monroney Stennis 
Johnston, S. C. Morse Symington 
Kefauver Mundt Thurmond 
Kennedy Neely Thye 
Kerr Neuberger Watkins 
Kilgore O’Mahoney Welker 
Knowland Pastore Williams 
Kuchel Payne Young 
Langer Potter 
Lehman Purtell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the Senate is about to vote on 
the substitute offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin] for 
himself and other Senators, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. A vote “yea” 
is a vote for the substitute, and a vote 
“nay” is against it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to the pending 
amendment I request the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
for himself and other Senators. The 
yeas-and-nays having been ordered, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. IJ announce that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] is 
absent by leave of the Senate to attend 
the International Labor Organization 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] is paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives]. If present and voting the Senator 
from Montana would vote “Nay” and the 
— from New York would vote 
At ea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Tannounce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy!] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Witey] is necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] would 
each vote “‘yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Montana would vote 
may.“ 

The result was announced —yeas 31, 
nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Aiken Beall Bricker 
Allott Bender Bridges 
Barrett Bennett Bush 
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Capehart Kennedy Purtell 
Case, N. J. Knowland Sal 
Cotton Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Malone Smith, N. J. 
Duff Martin, Iowa 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Goldwater Millikin 
Hickenlooper Potter 
NAYS—60 
Anderson Hayden Monroney 
Barkley Hennings forse 
Bible Hill Mundt 
Butler Holland Neely 
Byrd Hruska Neuberger 
Case, S. Dak. Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Chavez Jackson 
Clements Jenner Payne 
Curtis Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Douglas Kefauver Schoeppel 
Dworshak Kerr Scott 
Eastland Kilgore Smathers 
Eliender Langer Sparkman 
Ervin Lehman Stennis 
Frear Long 
Fulbright Magnuson Thurmond 
George Mansfield Welker 
Gore McClellan W 
Green McNamara Young 
NOT VOTING—5 
Carlson McCarthy Wiley 
Ives Murray 


So the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute offered by Mr. Martin for 
himself and other Senators was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 18) to provide for 
the reappointment of Dr. Jerome C. 
Hunsaker as Citizen Regent of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 24) relative to 
placing temporarily in the rotunda of 
the Capitol a statue of the late Edward 
Douglass White, of Louisiana. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 310) making additional appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes. 


FEDERAL AID ROAD CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1048) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1911 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the con- 
struction of highways, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment which is at the 
desk and ask that it be stated. Since so 
many of my colleagues are present, I 
hope they will remain and hear the 
amendment as it is read, because I am 
certain it will be of interest to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Virginia. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, line 
21, it is proposed to strike out one year“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “six months.” 

On page 16, between lines 7 and 8, it 
is proposed to insert the following new 
section: 


Sec. 11. (a) Notwithstanding the fore- 
going provisions of this act, if for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957— 

(1) the total of (A) the sums authorized 
to be appropriated by sections 1 and 2 of 
this act for such fiscal year and (B) the 
sums authorized to be appropriated by sec- 
tions 3, 4, and 5 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1954 for such fiscal year exceeds 

(2) the total of the revenues collected 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
as shown by the official accounts of the Di- 
rectors of Internal Revenue, from the taxes 
(including interest, penalties, and additions 
to taxes) imposed by sections 3412 (a) and 
2450 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
and by sections 4081 and 4041 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 on gasoline and special 
fuels, 


then each such sum authorized by sec- 
tion 1 or section 2 of this act to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, shall be reduced by an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such sum as the 
amount of the excess bears to the total of 
the sums authorized by sections 1 and 2 of 
this act to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957. 

(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this act, if for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, or any succeeding fiscal 
year— 

(1) the total of the sums authorized by 
this act to be appropriated for any such 
fiscal year exceeds 

(2) the total of the revenues collected 
during the second preceding fiscal year, as 
shown by the official accounts of the Direc- 
tors of Internal Revenue, from the taxes 
(including interest, penalties, and additions 
to taxes) imposed by sections 4081 and 4041 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 on 
gasoline and special fuels, 


then each sum authorized by this act to be 
appropriated for such fiscal year shall be re- 
duced by an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such sum as the amount of the 
excess bears to the total of the sums author- 
ized by this act to be appropriated for such 
fiscal year. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and each 
of the 4 succeeding fiscal years (but not 
later than October 1 following each such 
fiscal year) certify to the Secretary of Com- 
merce the total of the revenues collected 
during each such fiscal year, as shown by the 
official accounts of the Directors of Internal 
Revenue, from the taxes (including interest, 
penalties, and additions to taxes) imposed 
by sections 3412 (a) and 2450 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 and by sections 4081 
and 4041 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. If for the second fiscal year following 
any fiscal year for which certification is made 
the sums authorized to be appropriated by 
this act are reduced under subsection (a) or 
(b), the Secretary of Commerce shall, not 
later that October 15 preceding the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year for which the sums 
authorized to be appropriated are reduced, 
compute and publish in the Federal Register 
the sums authorized to be appropriated for 
such fiscal year, as reduced by subsection 
(a) or (b). 

Renumber succeeding sections, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
language of the amendment which was 


just read sounds very formal, but all 
it means is this: Let us not spend more 
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than we have. Everybody knows we face 
a deficit in this fiscal year. In all proba- 
bility we shall have a deficit in the next 
fiscal year. As a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I know we have no 
loose money lying around which can be 
gathered into a new road program. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
provide that for each fiscal year of the 
5-year program we shall be limited in 
our spending to revenues produced by 
taxes on gasoline, fuel oil, and several 
other taxes of that kind, which money 
we really call the road fund, although it 
is not so earmarked. 

The committee recognizes that it is 
somewhat embarrassing to come before 
the Senate with a bill which proposes to 
spend over $7 billion more than is in 
sight, and so the committee says to the 
Senate: 

We have our individual views with respect 
to the levying of additional taxes and also 
with respect to provisions of existing tax 
laws, but we recognize that revenue mat- 
ters are not within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Public Works. It is hoped— 


And I underscore the word “hoped” — 


that the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees will give this matter early consideration. 


I say to my colleagues that we should 
give consideration to that question now. 
Now is the time to do it, or the Senate 
will throw on to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the Secretary of the 
Treasury the problem of appropriating 
and obtaining money which we do not 
have. 

What are the facts? The bill author- 
izes for the regular system $4,500,000,- 
000; for the interstate system, $7,750,- 
000,000; for the forest, park, Indian res- 
ervation, and public-land roads, $332 
million, a total of $12,582,000,000. 

Estimated receipts from the 2-cent 
gasoline and diesel-fuel taxes over the 5- 
year period are $5,475,000,000. 

Spending not provided for amounts to 
$7,107,000,000. 

In the pending budget, there is a cash 
item of Federal aid for roads of $680 
million, although there is an authoriza- 
tion for an obligation of $876 million. 

However, it is anticipated that the 
States supplying their own matching 
funds will not actually spend and call on 
Federal funds in excess of $860 million. 

The average receipts from the gaso- 
line tax, as I have indicated, will exceed 
$1 billion annually. 

Under my amendment, if it is adopted, 
the road aid program can be stepped up 
by over $400 million a year, and still be 
within the receipts which will be ob- 
tained from a tax which was imposed 
primarily for the construction and 
maintenance of roads, but which has not 
been used for that purpose. 

We in Virginia have what we call a 
pay-as-you-go plan, which was spon- 
sored by my distinguished colleague 
[Mr. Byrp], and supported by me in the 
State senate. Since that time our 
gasoline tax in Virginia is absolutely 
dedicated to road construction and 
maintenance. We think it is a fair tax. 

The Federal tax also is fair, except that 
we have been collecting more revenues 
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from the tax than have been devoted to 
road construction and maintenance. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not true that the 
sole purpose of the amendment is to say 
that, as far as the Senate is concerned, 
we want this to be a pay-as-you-go pro- 
gram rather than a deficit-financed pro- 
gram? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. Our 
system in Virginia is a pay-as-you-go 
system. We should follow the same sys- 
tem so far as the Federal road program 
is concerned. 

Mr. DANIEL. In other words, the ef- 
fect of the adoption of the amendment 
would be to say that the program must 
be financed from the specified present 
and future tax collections instead of 
adding to the national debt? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is absolutely 
correct. 

There is another factor involved. 
Some Senators are interested in other 
matters besides the construction of 
roads. Some Senators think perhaps a 
little Federal aid for school construction 
might be a good thing. Some Senators 
think we might spend more for pro- 
grams involving research in such dis- 
eases as cancer, heart disease, and other 
diseases. If a Senator sitting on the 
Committee on Appropriations were to 
listen to all the pleas for financial aid, he 
would know that if we had $1 billion to 
grant for laudable purposes, we would 
not have enough money. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Looking at the matter 
from a logical point of view, could not 
the Senator just as well say expenditures 
should not exceed revenues received from 
excise taxes on automobiles? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Not at all. 

Mr. LONG. Why limit the argument 
to gasoline taxes? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The original pur- 
pose of the gasoline tax was to finance 
road construction, and the tax was im- 
posed for that purpose. I am propos- 
ing that, while the money is not to be 
ear-marked, the money wil! be used; 
but the bill would propose to tie up $7 
billion more than we have, Pressure 
will be exerted on the Appropriations 
Committee by people from all over the 
Nation, who will say, “You promised us 
sugar plums, and we expect you to give 
them to us.” 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. I commend the Sen- 
ator, and I support the program, and I 
also appreciate the comment he has 
made about the fact that the State of 
Virginia has a pay-as-you-go program, 
I agree. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We are 
ashamed of our roads in Virginia. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
have an engagement to keep. I sup- 
pose other Senators also have. I merely 


not 
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wish to ask them not to listen to the lan- 
guage of my amendment; just listen to 
what I tell them it means. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In most States revenues 
obtained from payments for license 
plates are applied to highways. Per- 
haps the same thing is done in Virginia. 
I know it is done in Louisiana. I wonder 
if the Senator will agree with me that 
revenue which is obtained from direct 
taxes on automobiles should be applied 
to construction and maintenance of 
highways. When a person buys an au- 
tomobile, he would like to be sure that 
there will be highways on which to drive 
his automobile. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. When I first 
served on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and we were in the great depres- 
sion, we were looking for new sources of 
revenue. The Federal Government was 
putting taxes on nearly everything, and 
we imposed taxes on automobiles with 
the idea that we would let the rich help 
pull us out of the hole. That did not 
mean that all automobiles were consid- 
ered to be luxuries But that is the way 
that tax began; it was not for the pur- 
pose of building roads. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I agree that it is much 
easier to follow the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia than 
it was to follow the reading of the 
amendment. 

But as I understand the amendment, 
the purpose is to avoid deficit financing 
in connection with the construction of 
the roads authorized by the pending bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If an additional gas- 
oline tax were imposed at a later date, 
would the funds thus raised be available 
to carry out the program? Or, contrari- 
wise, would it be necessary to curtail the 
program if subsequently the Congress 
failed to levy additional taxes for it? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It would be the 
simplest thing in the world. The House 
could say, We will impose the tax.” 
The Senate could not initiate the tax, 
of course. If the House of Representa- 
tives voted to increase the tax by 1 cent, 
$500 million more would be available. If 
the House voted to increase the tax by 
2 cents, $1 billion more would be avail- 
able. Then we would not incur a great 
deficit during the 5-year period. 

I am simply asking how many Sena- 
tors are willing to say, “Yes, we want 
to build the roads; and, yes, we know 
we need the roads; and, yes, we are will- 
ing to finance them.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the purpose of the Senator’s 
amendment. I think perhaps the 
amendment might stand a little clarifi- 
cation and simplification. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the best experts in the Legislative Draft- 
ing Service prepared the amendment. 
But the distinguished parliamentarian 
said he could not understand its lan- 
guage so well. Then we had a 30 minute 
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debate with him, and finally we satisfied 
him. 


I did not propose to read the amend- 
ment because I had a little difficulty ex- 
plaining it myself; but I knew what it 
meant. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the Senator from Virginia 
does, because I am sure that he and the 
man who drafted the amendment are the 
only ones who do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Johnny 
Simms and his assistant drafted the 
amendment. Then I went over it; and 
I said to them, “It looks powerfully com- 
plicated.” But he replied, “But this is a 
complicated bill.” (Laughter.] 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
majority leader asked me to yield the 
floor. So I am sorry I cannot yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Virginia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I knew the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee such time as he may desire. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to have 5 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr, 
President, I yield 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). The Senator from Tennessee is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have 
made two trips to the desk, in an attempt 
to understand this amendment. As best 
I can tell, the amendment applies to the 
1954 act, as well as to the pending bill. 
Mr. President, the 1954 act was enacted 
with the support of this body. The ap- 
portionments under that act are already 
made, and are effective as of July 1, 1955. 
Even though the able junior Senator 
from Virginia wishes to apply the 
amendment to this bill, I seriously doubt 
that he would wish to apply it to the 1954 
act. 

The Senator from South Dakota read 
the amendment at the same time that I 
did. Does he concur in my interpreta- 
tion of it? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the amendment is very formi- 
dable and very complicated. I hesitate 
to express a firm opinion as to what it 
will do. But as nearly as I can interpret 
what the amendment will do, it provides 
that if there is not sufficient money to 
take care of the combination of the au- 
thorizations in the 1954 act, plus the au- 
thorizations for 1957, plus the authoriza- 
tion for the interstate system under the 
pending bill, then both of them would 
suffer the cut. That would have a very 
disastrous effect, because the authoriza- 
tion for the fiscal year 1957 for the Fed- 
eral primary, secondary, and urban 
roads would come to $700 million. If we 
add to that amount the authorization 
for the interstate system, under this bill, 
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namely, $1 billion, we arrive at a total 
of $1,700,000,000. If we apply the deficit 
pro rata to them, the funds under the 
1957 authorization for the primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban roads would be cut, 
not only below the present authoriza- 
tion, but below the authorization under 
the 1952 act. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota has misinterpreted the 
language of the amendment. Under the 
amendment there is bound to be an in- 
crease in the funds for highway con- 
struction; there will be an increase of 
$400 million or $500 million, at a mini- 
mun; and any amount above that will 
depend entirely on how much more we 
increase the gasoline tax. The amount 
we increase that tax will determine how 
close we come to reaching the full 
authorization of the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it may well 
be that both the Senator from South 
Dakota and I have misinterpreted the 
language of the amendment. The junior 
Senator from Virginia does not claim 
to have properly interpreted the amend- 
ment himself. 

I hope the Senate will not take such 
a leap in the dark. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The situ- 
ation is that we already have a rabbit 
in the 1957 act authorization for pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban roads; and 
now it is proposed that we add a horse 
in the form of the billion-dollar author- 
ization for the interstate road system, 
under the provisions of this bill. Then 
we are told that if we do not have feed 
enough for both of them, we shall cut 
down on the feed of each one in the same 
proportion. The result may be to starve 
to death the rabbit. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee understand that by voting 
for this authorization, the Members of 
the Senate will obligate themselves to 
vote for the appropriations, when they 
come before us, regardless of whether 
increased taxes to pay for this program 
have been levied? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this after- 
noon the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia said one Congress cannot bind an- 
other. 

Mr.DANIEL. Iwas merely asking the 


‘opinion of the Senator from Tennessee 


before I cast my vote. I should like to 
vote for the authority; but I say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that I will not 


do so if, by so doing, I shall be obligating 


myself to vote for the necessary appro- 
priations if taxes have not been raised 
sufficiently to pay for the program. 

Mr. GORE. I would not be able to ad- 
vise the able Senator from Texas on the 
proper discharge of his duties. He is an 
abler Member of the Senate than I am. 

I would expect that when the bill be- 
comes law, if it does, it would inaugurate 
a program which would have the support 
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of the people and of this Congress. And 
I would expect that, as was inherent in 
the administration bill, the more good 
roads we build, the more automobiles, 
trucks, and buses will travel on them, and 
the more income to the Treasury there 
will be. 

I believe that over the period of years 
during the life of these highways, the 
program will not have to be financed on 
a deficit basis. 

Mr. DANIEL. I was hoping the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee had some anticipa- 
tion that additional revenues would be 
raised so that this program will not be 
financed on a deficit basis. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has used as many words as Mr. 
Simms did in drafting my amendment. 
The Senator from Tennessee has used 
all those words to put us on notice that 
if my amendment goes into effect, he 
will expect that the money will be forth- 
coming, regardless of whether taxes are 
raised, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
yield to me long enough to enable me to 
request the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to his amendment? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
doubt very much that I shall be able to 
explain what Iam thinking. [Laughter. ] 

I merely wish to say that tonight I 
have a kind of empty feeling; I feel a 
little as I used to when I was a youngster, 
and when my father gave me a quarter 
to spend at the ice cream social, and 
when I spent all of it on pop before I 
got around to the icecream. [Laughter.] 

Tonight, we are debating as to whether 
we have sufficient funds with which to 
build some roads, and whether we should 
pay as we go or whether we should in- 
crease the debt. 

Mr. President, we certainly need roads 
very, very badly. So I am wondering 
what we have been doing with the bil- 
lions and billions and billions of dollars 
which have been expended during the 
past 20 years. We ran up a debt of $280 
billion buying things that we did not 
have. Otherwise we would not have a 
debt of $280 billion. I do not know how 
many billions of dollars of debt the 
American people have, represented by 
the purchase of automobiles, houses, and 
soforth. If we need these roads so bad- 
ly, I am wondering whether perhaps we 
could get some kind of aid from foreign 
countries to which we have been giving 
many billions of dollars over the years. 
Which country do Senators suppose 
would come to our rescue here tonight? 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I might suggest 
England. England has been able to re- 
duce her taxes because of our generosity. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Which country will 
come to our aid? We have been help- 
ing other countries for years. I am not 
criticizing that program. I am not 
standing here for that purpose. But I 
feel a sort of emptiness. We need roads 
very badly, and we have a $280 billion 
debt. In addition, the American people 
are in debt to the tune of many billions 
of dollars. What are we going to do? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah would like to suggest Finland, 
which seems to be a country which can 
fulfill its obligations. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Perhaps we had 
better adjourn and get in touch with 
Finland, and see if she will come to our 
rescue. 

What are we going to do? We need 
these roads, and we need them badly. 
This great Nation of ours has been built 
on the basis of what I call installment 
buying, going into debt. That is what 
we do in business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, may 
I have another 2 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We goin debt. We 
sell a bond issue if we wish to expand 
our factories, or we borrow money. We 
need roads badly. Are we going to go in 
debt for them? Are we going to build 
the roads and pay for them over the 
years, as we buy automobiles and pay 
for them over the months? Are we go- 
ing to pay for them as we buy other 
things and pay for them over the months, 
or are we going to say. We will not have 
any new roads until we get the money 
in the bank”? 

If that is our philosophy, if that is 
what we believe in for the American 
people, let us apply the same philosophy 
to foreign aid, and everything else for 
which we appropriate money, except for 
national defense, meaning the defense of 
continental United States. 

That is the problem which is facing us 
tonight. The whole problem leaves me 
feeling a little empty. What is it all 
about? Either we need roads or we do 
not need them. I think we need them; 
and we shall need them to a greater ex- 
tent 6 months or a year from now than 
we do now. 

I rather like the administration bill, 
the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], for the 
simple reason that it is a program based 
upon selling bonds, going in debt for the 
program, and paying it off out of taxes 
or out of earnings. That is what we 
have been doing for years. That is what 
a businessman does. That is what an 
individual does. What is wrong with it? 
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Let us get on with the business of build- 
ing roads. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. LONG, and Mr. 
LANGER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Mexico. Then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana, and 
then the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have been listening to what the Senator 
has said. Did not his State bond itself 
to build roads? Did it wait until it had 
the cash in the treasury? Did not al- 
most every State in the Union, with the 
one possible exception, bond itself to 
build roads? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I must be factual. 
The constitution of the State of Indiana 
prohibits the State from going into debt. 
We pay as we go. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, may 
I have 2 more minutes? Perhaps it will 
require longer than I thought to say 
what I wanted to say. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much additional time does the 
Senator wish? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Perhaps 5 minutes, 
if Iam not asked too many questions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We recently put out 
a bond issue of $260 million for toll roads. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. If we are to put every- 
thing on a pay-as-you-go basis, why not 
start with first things first? From my 
point of view, I should like to start on a 
pay-as-you-go basis with foreign aid. 
The first time we have a surplus, we can 
give it away in foreign aid. But if we 
are to operate upon a pay-as-you-go 
basis, let us get first the things we need 
most. Let us put the things we need the 
least upon a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Which do we need 
first, and which do we need second? 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me that we 
need highways. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is my opinion. 
That is why this whole business leaves 
me a little empty. Are we coming to 
the time when some of the other coun- 
tries must start an aid program for us? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I was very much in- 
terested in what the distinguished Sen- 
ator had to say about installment buy- 
ing. My suggestion is that there are 
many things which we do not need. I 
think we ought to start with the Cape- 
hart music boxes. [Laughter.] 

Mr, MALONE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, no 
Member of the United States Senate is 
quite so unpredictable as the able Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. [Laughter.] 

I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 
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Mr. MALONE. What would be the 
matter with transferring to the road 
fund the $9 billion which is now available 
to send to foreign nations of the world? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know. All 
I know is that I feel a little empty here 
tonight. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield, if we continue 
to support all the other nations of the 
world, we shall indeed be empty. 

In the Senate Finance Committee we 
are continually being importuned to raise 
the debt limit in order to enable us to 
give more money to foreign nations. 
Why would it not be possible to amend 
this bill so as to take the 83 % or $4 billion 
proposed for Asia and build a few roads 
for our folks at home to use? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It certainly would 
be in line with my philosophy over the 
past 10 years. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senate in its wis- 
dom should wish to tie highway improve- 
ment to road user taxes, then surely this 
amendment would not accomplish it. 
It does not include a tax on automobile 
tires, on automobiles, or buses, or on 
trucks or parts. So far as I know, it 
does not include lubricating oil. 

If the Senate really wishes to tie high- 
way improvement to highway user taxes, 
then surely it would wish to go further 
than this amendment goes. We began 
this work in February. We have now 
reached the point where we are con- 
sidering an amendment which even the 
author says he does not understand. Is 
the United States Senate to act on that 
basis? 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, Iam 
not the author of the amendment. The 
able junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson] is the author of the amend- 
ment. 

To repeat, I feel a little like the boy 
who spent his quarter for soda pop and 
did not have any money left with which 
to buy ice cream. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield such time as he may require 
to the junior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
prompted to say a word in comment on 
the inquiry made by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL] and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] as to 
whether they or other Senators would 
be morally or otherwise obligated to vote 
for appropriations hereafter merely be- 
5 5 we might authorize them in this 

From time immemorial Congress has 
authorized the appropriation of money 
for specific purposes, which was never 
appropriated. It always depends upon 
the conditions which exist when the ap- 
propriation measure itself is brought be- 
fore the Senate or the House. In my 
judgment, based upon our experience and 
customs, there is no moral or legislative 
obligation on the part of any Senator 
Who votes for an authorization to vote 
for the full appropriation, or any part 
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of it, when the appropriation measure 
later comes before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations or the Senate. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
for his statement. As I understand him, 
if the junior Senator from Texas votes 
for this authorization, and then a suffi- 
cient tax is not hereafter levied to pro- 
vide the additional amount of money, 
there will be no obligation to vote for 
the future appropriations when they 
come before us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For that reason or 
for any other reason that appealed to the 
junior Senator from Texas, he would 
not be obligated to vote for the appro- 
priation. 

I have a few additional words to say on 
this subject. So far as I am personally 
concerned, I have been interested in 
highways all my life. I had the honor of 
helping to pass the original Highway 
Act in 1916, as a Member of the House 
of Representatives. Never during the 
entire period of nearly 40 years have we 
provided in any road bill that the money 
appropriated for the building of the 
highways, in full cooperation with the 
States, would have to be in the Treasury 
before the roads could be built. 

If we do that with respect to highways 
now, we will be confronted with the 
same situation a little later. Soon we 
will have a housing bill before the Sen- 
ate for consideration. It will be before 
us in a few days. If we follow the sug- 
gested course in connection with the 
highway bill, we may be justified in doing 
the same thing in the housing bill. We 
will have other appropriation bills to 
consider very shortly. In my judgment, 
if we set the precedent now of requiring 
that before these roads can be built the 
money must be in the Treasury from the 
sources from which it is to be raised be- 
fore the money can be spent for the 
building of the roads, we will find our- 
selves woefully embarrassed in the years 
to come in our efforts to improve this 
country. 

So far as I am concerned, I would 
vote today for a tax sufficient to build 
the roads. However, the Senate cannot 
originate revenue laws. It cannot origi- 
nate tax laws. I do not know what the 
House will do. In this bill or in any other 
bill it could add a tax of some kind for 
the purpose of raising the money with 
which to build the highways. Whether 
the House will do that or not, I do not 
know. Obviously and certainly the Sen- 
ate cannot do it. I would be willing to 
vote for such a tax, even though we are 
not able to doit now. I would be willing 
to vote for a tax of that kind. I do not 
know yet how much the tax should be, 
because it has not been worked out even 
in my own mind. However, I would be 
willing to vote for a tax which would 
pay for the roads to the extent of the 
90 percent the Federal Government 
wona contribute toward their construc- 

on. 

I assume—and I believe we have the 
right to assume—that Congress will be 
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wise enough and provident enough to 
provide the revenue for the construction 
of these highways if and when Congress 
has authorized their construction under 
the pending bill, or under any other bill 
Congress may enact. I believe Congress 
will be provident in that regard, al- 
though we are helpless to do anything 
about it now. I hope we can do it, and 
that we will do it. If in this highway- 
construction bill, for the first time in 
nearly 40 years of Government coopera- 
tion in the building of roads, we adopt 
the pending amendment, we will be em- 
barrassed hereafter in every appropria- 
tion we may make for any good cause, 
whether it be cancer, polio, or any other 
desirable purpose, when such a proposal 
is offered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact 
that we have a general law on the books 
which authorizes the Government to 
make allocations to the States and au- 
thorizes road construction money a year 
before the appropriation is made; and 
is it not a fact that the States enter 
into contracts and then come before the 
Appropriations Committee and say “You 
cannot deny us these funds because they 
have already been allocated”? 

Mr. BARKLEY. They may come be- 
fore the committee and say that, but the 
Senator knows that we can deny it if we 
want to deny it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We have never 
been able to do so in the past, because 
the money is allocated a year in ad- 
vance. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the Committee 
on Appropriations has the right to deny 
an appropriation if it sees fit to do so. 

It has not adopted the policy of com- 
plying with the requests for allocations 
every year they have been made. 

Mr. President, that is all I wish to say. 
I think it would be unwise to adopt the 
amendment, and I shall vote against it, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it in 
order for me to take the chart I have 
with me to the front of the Chamber, or 
to the well, so to speak, and to use it to 
illustrate what I have to say? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may place the chart anywhere 
in the Chamber he wishes to place it. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to have the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate as I use this chart in 
the front of the Chamber. I have read 
the amendment very carefully and I have 
consulted Mr. Simms, of the Legislative 
Counsel’s office, and he agrees with my 
interpretation of the amendment. If I 
am not correct about it, I wish to be 
corrected. The chart shows the funds 
under the various acts and bills. 
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The chart is as follows: 
Comparison of road funds 
{In millions of dollars] 


Fiseal | Fiscal | g, 

System et w 8 p (as S. 1160 

1952) | 1951) |*mended) 
Primary $247.5 $315 $400 $315 
Secondary 165.0 210 300 210 
Wrban 3. scence 187. 5 175 200 75 
Subtotal.....| 550.0 700 ; bi 600 

1, 250 
Interstate 25. 0 175 2005 2, 500 

2, 000 
Total 578.0 878 2.500.100 
Interstate matching) 50-50 | 60-40 | 90-10 | 95-5 


The first column shows the apportion- 
ment for primary, secondary, and urban 
roads under existing law, which will ex- 
pire on the 30th of June. The second 
column shows apportionment under the 
law which goes into effect in the next 
fiscal year, The next column shows the 
apportionment under S. 1048, the bill we 
are considering. That bill proposes a 
total of $900 million for the normal cate- 
gory of roads—primary, secondary, and 
urban—plus $1 billion for the first year 
for the interstate system, or a total of 
$1,900,000,000. What the amendment 
means is that if not enough money is 
realized from the taxes to equal 
$1,900,000,000, a pro-rata cut would be 
made not merely in the $1 billion for the 
interstate system, but the cut would be 
prorated also on the primary, secondary, 
and urban systems. 

Actually, the gasoline or motor fuel 
tax produces between $900 million and 
$1 billion. 

Under the Gore bill providing $1 bil- 
lion for interstate roads, plus $900 mil- 
lion for the other categories, the total 
would be $1,900,000,000. Half of that 
would be $950 million. If we should 
reduce that on a pro-rata basis, we would 
cut the money for the primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban system exactly in 
half. 

Therefore, we would have less for the 
primary, secondary, and urban systems 
than we had under the 1952 act, because 
the amount for the primary system 
would go down to $200 million, whereas 
last year it received $240,700,000. The 
amount for the secondary system would 
be cut to $150 million, which is less than 
the $165 million of last year. 

The amount for urban roads would go 
down to $100 million, which is less than 
the $137 million under last year’s act. 

In the meantime, the State legislatures 
have gone ahead on the basis of the 1954 
act. They are planning on the basis of 
the 1954 act. They have made arrange- 
ments to match $315 million for the pri- 
mary system. If we cut the $400 million 
in half, we would have only $200 million 
for the primary system, whereas the leg- 
islatures are proceeding on the basis of 
$315 million. 

We would cut the secondary road plan 
to $150 million, whereas the States are 
already prepared to match on the basis 
of $210 million. 
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The reason is that we are introducing 
a new factor which boosts the amount 
for the interstate from $175 million to 
$1 billion, and we let the interstate take 
half of all the proceeds. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. My State is in the 
process of authorizing a $20-million bond 
issue on the basis of the figure the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has used in the 
second column, namely, $210 million. I 
am very much interested in the explana- 
tion, because it makes sense to me. It 
would be possible to throw the money 
into the interstate system and wreck the 
whole primary system and the secondary 
system and urban system. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
tax revenues amount to only 50 percent 
of the authorization and the taxes are 
not changed, 50 percent of the revenue 
would be thrown into the interstate sys- 
tem, boosting it to $500 million, whereas 
it is $175 million under existing law. 
The farm-to-market road amount would 
be cut in two. Therefore, the proposal 
would add less than is provided under 
present law. 

If we want an adverse reaction in the 
farming communities we should adopt 
the amendment. 

I am in favor of the pay-as-you-go 
principle. I offered an amendment ear- 
lier today along that line. I wish some 
of the Members who are in the Chamber 
now had been present when I offered the 
amendment. I proposed to apply a 
stamp use fee on the interstate system, 
which would have produced $700 million 
additional and would have authorized a 
larger program. I postponed the effec- 
tive date of the authorization, but limited 
it to the authorization created by this 
act. I did not disturb the program 
which was already authorized and on 
the basis of which the State legislatures 
have been taking their action. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that Mr. Simms, who put this 
amendment in technical form, has in- 
formed the Senator that it would cut 
the regular highway program below 
what it would otherwise have been? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
correct. Mr. Simms is on the floor. I 
was talking with him a few minutes ago. 
I asked him if it would cut them all 
pro rata, and that was the impression he 
gave me. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment was hurriedly prepared this 
afternoon when I was worried about the 
possibility that we might go $7 billion 
in the red. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ervin in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
chart which I used for illustrating my 
remarks may be printed in the Rxconn 
at the point where I referred to it, so 
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that my references by columns will be 
intelligible in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
did not intend this amendment to mean 
what it is now said to mean. Certainly, 
I do not want to hurt the regular pro- 
gram. So, in the light of the explanation 
which has been given of what this 
amendment would really do, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I wish to observe that this is an 
admission in open court that Congress 
had no way in the world of raising the 
funds, and the program would be paid 
for by deficit financing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Virginia is withdrawn. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Busu]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I move 
that the pending measure be recom- 
ga for further study by the commit- 

ee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
that question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut that the 
bill be recommitted for further study 
by the committee. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] is 
absent by leave of the Senate to attend 
the International Labor Organization 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
is paired with the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. CARLSON]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL} 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
KEFAUVER] is paired with the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartHy] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] is paired with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] would vote “nay” and the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Ives] would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCarTHy] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] is necessarily 
absent. 
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On this vote the Senator from Kansas 
IMr. CARL SON] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HILL I. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Kansas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Alabama would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Montana would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy! is paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Tennessee 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Allott Dirksen Millikin 
Barrett Duff Mundt 
Beall Dworshak Payne 
Bender Flanders Potter 
Bennett Goldwater Purtell 
Bricker Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bridges ka Schoeppel 
ush Jenner Smith, Maine 
Butler Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Capehart Kuchel Thye 
Case, N. J. Malone Watkins 
Cotton Martin, Iowa Welker 
Curtis Martin, Pa. Wiliams 
NAYS—50 

Aiken Green McNamara 
Anderson Hayden Monroney 
Barkley Hennings Morse 
Bible Holland Neely 
Byrd Humphrey Neuberger 
Case, S. Dak. Jackson O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Daniel Kennedy ussell 
Douglas Kerr Scott 
Eastland Kilgore Smathers 
Ellender Langer Sparkman 
Ervin Lehman Stennis 

Long Symington 
Pulbright Magnuson Thurmond 
George Mansfield Young 
Gore McClellan 

NOT VOTING—7 

Carlson Kefauver Wiley 
Hil McCarthy 
Ives Murray 


So the motion of Mr. Busx to recom- 
mit the bill for further study was not 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
pill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated 5-24 
55e.” I modify the amendment in line 
4 by striking out “thirty-six” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “thirty.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Florida. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 18, line 2, 
immediately after the period it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

The amendment made by the first sentence 
of this section shall not become effective 
until the President proclaims that at least 
thirty thousand miles of the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate Highways have been con- 
structed, reconstructed, or improved in ac- 


cordance with standards which in his opin- 
ion are adequate. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
provision of the bill toward which this 
amendment is directed is the one which 
would raise the mileage of the interstate 
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system from 40,000, as was designated 
in 1944, to 42,500. Already several bills 
have been offered for the designation of 
new sections of mileage on the interstate 
system, so we have that warning. 

It should be realized that with the 90- 
percent-10-percent program which has 
been offered every ambitious area in the 
Nation which is not near or on the inter- 
state system will ask to be placed on it. 

We have had some good experience 
in this matter in that when the primary 
aid system was set up a similar provision 
was enacted after the system had been 
in effect only a few years. That enact- 
ment was in the year 1932 and is now 
found in section 304 of the code. It pro- 
vides that until the primary aid system 
as set up in any State has been con- 
structed, or 90 percent of it has been 
either completed or its construction com- 
pletely arranged for, no further mileage 
can be added. 

From some personal experience in how 
eager can be the efforts of communities 
to get onto the primary road system, 
even though it is only a 50-50 system, 
I think I know how the pressure could 
be exerted upon Congress to add new 
mileage to the interstate system when 
the arrangement is on a 90-percent Fed- 
eral and a 10-percent State matching 
basis, 

Mr, KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the Senator 
from Florida realize that West Virginia 
is the gateway to the Southeast? All 
the heavy truck traffic from the Great 
Lakes area travels over the roads of 
West Virginia. It has almost made a 
wreck of the West Virginia Roads Com- 
mission, which has been trying to keep 
the highways of the State in repair, 
simply to accommodate that truck traf- 
fic, none of which pays a gasoline tax of 
a single cent in West Virginia. I wonder 
if the Senator realized that. 

I know the Senator comes from a 
State which used to control—I do not 
know whether it does now—heavy truck 
traffic in Florida. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Florida realizes how West Vir- 
ginia, with its tremendous, expensive 
road network, suffers from the heavy 
truck traffic which moves through the 
State from as far west as Chicago, from 
the Great Lakes region, and from as far 
east as Buffalo to the Southeast. It af- 
fects the tire industry, the cotton indus- 
try, and all related industries. 

Would the Senator from Florida be 
willing to comment on that? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; I know about 
that situation. I sympathize with those 
who are affected by it, and hope that the 
bill, if passed in reasonable form, will 
very quickly bring relief. 

Mr. President, the purpose of my 
amendment as originally drawn was to 
place the interstate system under the 
90-percent completion requirement 
which has operated so effectively during 
so many years for the primary road 
system. 

I think every Senator who has served 
as a governor, and every Senator who 
has been a Member of the Senate for any 
period of time, knows perfectly well of 
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the tremendous ambition on the part of 
many cities to become connected with 
the interstate road system. 

It has been a perfect, complete, and 
fair answer at all times to say that until 
the originally designated system was 90- 
percent complete under the law, we were 
not in a position to add mileage. 

There was opposition to the proposed 
amendment because 2 or 3 State capi- 
tals are not now traversed by a segment 
of the interstate system. 

So on submitting the matter to the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
with whom I conferred on the question, 
as I did also with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gonk] and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], I received a coun- 
ter suggestion that, instead of requiring 
90-percent completion as a condition to 
the adding of mileage, only 75-percent 
completion or arrangement for comple- 
tion be insisted upon as a reasonable 
condition. I have consequently amend- 
ed or modified the original amendment 
to accomplish that result. 

We know perfectly well the kinds of 
pressures to which we shall be subjected. 
We know that already there is unallo- 
cated about 2,500 miles of the 40,000 
miles, which I think is much more than 
ample to meet the needs of State capi- 
tals which are not yet touched by the 
interstate system. 

I hope the Senate will think that it is 
appropriate to take a stitch in time now, 
to prevent the driving force of many 
communities—and I have already been 
subjected to it from my State—to have 
new mileage placed on the interstate 
system. 

If Senators will look at the map, they 
will observe that in Florida there is no 
connection to the interstate system be- 
tween Orlando and Miami or between 
Tampa and Miami. I think almost all 
Senators understand something about 
the size, ambition, aggressiveness, and 
progressiveness of those cities. I wish 
they could have immediately extensions 
to the interstate system; but I know per- 
fectly well that if some sort of controls 
of this kind are not imposed, the entire 
system under which we are committing 
ourselves so tremendously to provide so 
much money will grow out of reason, 
and will be subject to collapse before it 
really gets well started. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would not the Sen- 
ator’s amendment prevent the placing 
on the interstate system of the cities of 
Salt Lake and Denver? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It would not. There 
are 2,400 miles of unallocated highway . 
in the authorization of 40,000 miles. 
There would be no reason at all why a 
portion of the 2,400 miles could not be 
so used. 

Mr. WATKINS. There is nothing in 
the law to indicate that all State capi- 
tals must be connected before other 
cities are placed in the system, is there? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am unable to an- 
swer that question, but I remember that 
one of the objectives recited in the orig- 
inal law in 1944 is to connect State capi- 
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tals. Perhaps that statement is in the 
report. I do not recall. 

It would be my thought that the 2,400 
miles which are now available would 
fully meet the undoubted need which 
exists in the cases which the Senator 
from Utah has mentioned, and one other 
case of the same kind which urgently 
needs attention. 

I call attention to the fact that there 
is no connection between the capital of 
the great State of Georgia, the State 
just immediately north of Florida, and 
our capital, Tallahassee. At the same 
time there is an interstate system road 
going through each of those two good 
cities. I certainly want to have the 
type of change made to which the Sen- 
ator from Utah has referred. 

Mr. President, that can be done easily 
by use of the unallocated mileage, 2,400, 
which is left. Two thousand five hun- 
dred miles are proposed to be added. 
I am reluctant to see any mileage added 
by the bill, because that will mean that 
before we really get started on the pro- 
gram 2,500 miles of highly expensive 
road will be added to a program set up 
11 years ago, and on which we have 
hardly started. 

I think that addition would be an 
open invitation to pressure and serious 
trouble if we did not enact some such 
protection as I have proposed. If there 
is a better proposal, I shall gladly yield 
to a better suggestion; but it seems to me 
if we proceed along the line in which we 
have been very successful in providing 
for primary roads, although here we 
would be providing 75 percent instead of 
90 percent, we would be putting safe- 
guards around the program which would 
be worth while. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the Senator 
believe it would be very difficult to get 
the capitals of Georgia and Florida and 
the capitals of Colorado and Utah con- 
nected if all the pressure to which the 
Senator has referred exists with respect 
to the highway system? 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is no pressure 
existing on the question of connecting 
the capitals of Georgia and Florida, be- 
cause they are traversed by one of the 
highways. We recognize that is not the 
fact in some other States, and I think 
they should come first. But this will be 
a Pandora’s box of very grave conse- 
quences unless we provide some sort of 
safeguard which will protect not only 
the program and its integrity, but Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, from pressure 
of a type to which we have never been 
subjected before, because we have never 
had constructed any 90-10 percent Fed- 
eral roads. Senators have not heard of 
any pressure in the past which will be 
comparable to what they will be con- 
fronted with in the future if safeguards 
are not put into the program. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the Senator 
agree there ought to be something in his 
amendment which would require that 
the State capitals should be connected, 
before the provision he suggests would 
go into effect? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. The Senator 
from Florida does not feel he should try 
to say where this mileage should be put. 
He has said for the record, and he says 
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now to his friend from Utah, he thinks 
the Senator from Utah has made a legiti- 
mate case in requesting, or insisting, that 
the authorities use some of 2,400 miles of 
unallocated roads to meet the situation 
which exists in his State. 

Mr. WATKINS. What chance would 
the State have to get a share against 
pressure from all over the United States? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the very fact 
that State capitals in the Senator’s area 
are unconnected and without proper 
roads puts them in a class by themselves. 
So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he has said he thinks the 
Senator from Utah does have a case 
which is entitled to be heard, and which 
he hopes will be heard, but he does not 
think we ought to put ourselves into the 
business of stating where roads are going 
to be constructed. If we did that we 
would have no end of troubles, because 
communities would be asking Senators to 
submit amendments. I do not propose 
to submit such amendments, because I 
think we have got to make a start on the 
program and make real progress. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the bill set 
up certain standards which are just as 
specific as the suggestion just made by 
the Senator? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The proposed law had 
as one of its inducements—whether it is 
contained in the report I cannot recall; 
perhaps the Senator from Tennessee can 
remind the Senator of that—a statement 
that one of the purposes of the bill was 
to enable highway connection to be made 
between capitals of various States. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] is nodding his head. Perhaps he 
may remember where the provision is to 
be found. I do not remember. 

Mr. President, I yield, without losing 
my right to the floor, to enable the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee to inform the Sen- 
ate on that point. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I cannot 
give the specific citation of where that 
statement of purpose is to be found. It 
may be in the committee report rather 
than in the bill itself. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is in either the re- 
port or the bill itself; is it not? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Florida why, in order 
to have an adequate system of interstate 
highways, it is necessary to prescribe 
that State capitals shall be intercon- 
nected. The locations of many State 
capitals, as a result of historical acci- 
dent, are removed from the main cen- 
ters of population. They are not in di- 
rect line between. important cities. In 
many cases this requirement or recom- 
mendation would simply mean that there 
would be constructed many hundreds of 
miles of additional roads for very little 
practical purpose. It would seem to me 
that the suggestion which the Senator 
from Florida has made is an impractical 
one. If it is desired that State capitals 
be connected by an interstate system of 
highways, let that be done on a 50-50 
basis, the States bearing half the cost. 
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But why the Federal Government should 
bear 90 percent of the cost to intercon- 
nect State capitals is personally beyond 
my comprehension, 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida will simply answer by stating 
it to be his definite understanding that 
such a purpose was stated as a matter 
of inducement either in the original leg- 
islation in 1944 or in the committee re- 
port. I think the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is probably completely correct in 
his statement that he thinks it is in the 
report. But that was one of the pur- 
poses for setting up the interstate 
system. 

There had been a strategic military 
network set up during World War II, 
and the mileage contemplated in it was 
a great deal larger than the mileage of 
40,000. The President created a com- 
mission to study the matter. State high- 
way Officials studied the matter. There 
was a long study made by congressional 
committees. Asa result, and in an effort 
to have a highly improved and very fine 
system of interstate highways, a meas- 
ure was passed in, I think, 1944—it may 
have been as late as 1946—which con- 
tained—it was either in the act itself 
or in the report—the statement that one 
of the purposes of the law was to pro- 
vide highway connection to each State 
capital in the Nation. At any rate, that 
is so nearly accomplished that I under- 
stand the construction of two more 
roads, not particularly long ones, is all 
that is necessary. There is adequate 
mileage in the 40,000-mile system to 
accomplish the purpose. 

My amendment is designed to prevent 
the allocation of the added 2,500 miles 
unless there is some reasonable standard 
of completion in the program. 

Unless we propose to have some such 
safeguard, we will be opening a grab bag 
the like of which I think will not be 
offered to lively, ambitious communities 
in the United States for a long, long 
time to come. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have heard the 
amendment read, and I have gone to the 
desk and read it again. I do not see 
how the amendment would keep down 
the pressures which the Senator has 
mentioned. We are all subject to pres- 
sures, and would be subject to pressures 
under a provision for 30,000 miles as well 
as we would be under a provision for 
42,500 miles. Wherein does the amend- 
ment relieve us of such pressures? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The original bill pro- 
vides for 40,000 miles. All of it but ap- 
proximately 2,400 or 2,500 miles has been 
allocated, and that will be available for 
use in accomplishing the original pur- 
pose, as announced at the time of the 
original act. In fact, it will go further; 
it will accomplish some circumferential 
construction around some of the large 
cities, which is contemplated as one of 
the things to be done under the inter- 
state system. 

But the adding of 2,500 miles and the 
introduction now of several bills request- 
ing the designation of certain highways 
from point A to point B as part of 
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the interstate system give us ample 
notice of what we may expect, 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
protect us, in the case of the 2,500 miles, 
against any demands for its allocation 
until there has been reasonable comple- 
tion of the original program. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the point the Senator from 
Florida makes; but one of the penalties 
we suffer in serving in the Senate is that 
we must become the victims of pressure. 
I think most of us know how to handle 
such pressure. We do it by advising the 
people at home of the facts in the cases 
or problems which confront us. 

Of course, Senators are supposed to 
have influence with the executive de- 
partments, but we do not have as much 
influence with them as some persons 
think we have. I have had that experi- 
ence over the years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. He was a Member of 
the Senate at the time when the Senate 
adopted the very wise system that pro- 
vision must be made for the construction 
of 90 percent of the primary system in 
each State, before any additional mile- 
age can be added in the States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. At that time I was 
supposed to be mature, but now Iam a 
very junior Senator. (Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky, but I think he is as able 
now to resist strong pressure as he was 
then. And I believe that he will see that, 
after all, we shall be confronted with 
enormous pressure; and we shall save 
ourselves a great deal of time and we 
shall be able to avoid a great deal of 
pressure and shall avoid disappointing a 
great many ambitious communities all 
over the Nation, if we resist the pressure 
now, before we are asked to provide for 
additional or new mileage. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Er- 
vin in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I desire to call at- 
tention to the 1944 act, which provides 
in part as follows: 

There shall be designated within the conti- 
nental United States a national system of 
interstate highways not exceeding 40,000 
miles in total extent, so located as to con- 
nect by routes, as direct as practicable, the 
principal metropolitan areas, cities, and in- 
dustrial centers, to serve the national de- 
fense, and to connect at suitable border 
points with routes of continental importance 
in the Dominion of Canada and the Republic 
of Mexico, 


I point out that, notwithstanding that 
provision, the State capital of Utah and 
the State capital of Colorado, although 
both are located in strategic areas, with 
heavy defense installations in both of 
them, are not connected by highway. 
Even though that act had been in effect, 
those capitals have never been connect- 
ed, and although it makes provision for 
the 40,000 miles, the Senator from Flor- 
ida now wishes to reduce the total to 
30,000 miles. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No, Mr. President; I 
do not wish to have that done. I know 
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the 40,000 miles are already provided 
for, and I know that 2,400 or 2,500 miles 
of it are still unallocated. I also know 
that by means of the pending bill it is 
proposed to add 2,500 miles more. I 
insist that the allocations needed in 
order to complete the original program 
be made from the 2,500 miles; and I in- 
sist, further, that we make no effort to 
parcel out the additional 2,500 miles until 
we get the program at least 75 percent 
complete. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is not the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida in- 
tended to defeat the committee amend- 
ment which includes the 2,500 miles? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is not; my amend- 
ment would leave in the bill the provi- 
sion for the 2,500 miles. 

Mr. WATKINS. It seems to me that 
the practical effect of the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida will be as I 
have stated, and that it will have that 
result. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; it will not. My 
amendment was submitted to the com- 
mittee, which was agreeable to having 
this change made; and the committee 
felt that there is need for protection 
against the tremendous demands for the 
designation as parts of the interstate 
system of new highways in various parts 
of the Nation. 

The amendment will give us a little 
time in which to see where such exten- 
sions are needed; but in th: meantime 
the amendment will give the Senator 
from Utah full opportunity to have the 
allocation he desires, in the case of the 
original 40,000 miles, made out of the 
unallocated 2,400 or 2,500 miles. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doveras in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Florida yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It would seem to be 
a rather miraculous thing if the wise 
men could have sat around a table in 
1944 and could have arrived at a road 
system and program which would be 
impeccable even to this day, as well as 
for all time to come. 

I think the committee has been very 
wise in allowing a reserve fund, we might 
say, in order to accommodate the 
changes which will be required by the 
passage of time. Colorado and Utah, 
as the Senator from Utah has said, have 
become great strategic areas since that 
time; and today the road problem is not 
at all the same as it was in 1944. 

In taking a fresh look at the problem, 
as of today, it would seem inconceivable 
that we would do anything to prevent 
the construction of a national road across 
the mountains from Salt Lake City to 
Denver. The Colorado Legislature is so 
much of that mind that it has appro- 
priated money, at the expense of the 
State of Colorado, for the building of a 
road there. 

I believe it would be a serious mistake 
to provide now that we must abide by 
the wisdom of those who served in the 
Congress in 1944, and that at this time 
we must strike out the allowance which 
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has been provided by the wise members 
of the present committee to take care of 
this situation. 

I state frankly that I do not doubt 
there will be some pressure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry the Sen- 
ator from Colorado did not hear the ear- 
lier discussion. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I tried to hear it. 

Mr.HOLLAND. There is no intention 
to strike out provision for the 2,500 addi- 
tional miles. On the contrary, such 
provision will be left in the bill. There 
is no intention to prevent the assign- 
ment to the State of Colorado and to the 
State of Utah of sufficient mileage from 
the unallocated 2,400 miles to enable 
their very justifiable demand to be met. 

In my opinion, they have a very jus- 
tifiable demand, which should be met, 
and can be met, from the 2,400 miles 
which are unallocated. 

The amendment simply seeks to pre- 
vent any scramble for the allocation of 
the added 2,500 miles, which will be in 
addition to the 40,000 miles, until some 
progress has been made toward com- 
pletion of this program. 

In regard to the amendment, I say 
again to my friend the Senator from 
Colorado that I am simply drawing on 
the experience of the Congress, which 
has had such fine results from the pro- 
visions of the original law. My recol- 
lection is that it was passed at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypden] and Mr. Cartwright. 

At any rate, it provides that until the 
primary road system in any State is 90 
percent completed or until its financing 
and construction are completely pro- 
vided for, no new mileage may be added. 
That arrangement has given great satis- 
faction and has allowed for the regular 
and reasonable development of the pri- 
mary road aid structure in each of the 
States, and that is the kind of develop- 
ment which will be made in this case. 

If no mileage remaining from the 
40,000 had been available for distribu- 
tion, I would not have submitted my 
amendment, because I knew of the am- 
bition—and it is a legitimate one, I be- 
lieve—of the Senator from Colorado and 
his colleague and of the Senator from 
Utah and his colleague, in regard to the 
matter they have just been discussing. 
But from the original 40,000 miles there 
remains ample mileage to take care of 
their situation. 

I say to the Senator from Colorado 
that the interstate system, as it now 
exists, was not passed upon or drawn 
up by the committee in 1944. It was 
turned over to the experts and the rep- 
resentatives of the Defense Establish- 
lishment and the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the State commissioners, for all of 
them to get together and outline it; and 
from time to time it has been added to, 
until today the total is up to approxi- 
mately 37,600 miles. Ample leeway is 
left in order to completely take care of 
the program the Senator from Colorado 
has in mind. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MIELIKIN. It seems to me that 
the fact that the committee in its wisdom 
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has voted to add the extra mileage indi- 
cates that the opinion of the commit- 
tee is that there is not enough leeway 
under the present mileage. It seems to 
me that is the best evidence we can have 
of that. I believe it would be tragic to 
eliminate that provision, because the 
committee had before it some picture, 
at least, of the various demands which 
will be made, and the committee has de- 
liberately voted to add this mileage, in 
order to accommodate for them. 

I take the liberty of saying to the 
senior Senator from Florida that I do 
not think we here can ever become so 
wise that, in passing upon matters which 
vitally affect our great country, whose 
importance is being magnified every day, 
we can draw a line on a map, and can 
say, “This is it. It shall never be de- 
viated from; there shall be no change. 
This will be the permanent structure to 
which we shall build.” As the Senator 
from Utah has pointed out, we have de- 
veloped many war plants. We have de- 
veloped strategic materials in that area 
of the country. I am speaking particu- 
larly of Utah and Colorado, and similar- 
ly situated States. Ten years ago no one 
could possibly have foreseen such devel- 
opment. Ten years ago there was a dif- 
ferent conception about going through 
the Continental Divide. Today we have 
no fear of the Continental Divide. If 
we cannot go over it we will go through 
it. We are moving water through the 
Continental Divide. We are moving rail- 
roads through the Continental Divide. 
We go through the Continental Divide 
whenever it serves our economy to do so. 

I hope the Senator from Florida will 
not persist in his amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators may vote against the amendment 
if they so desire. The Senator from 
Florida feels very strongly that it would 
be a mistake not to have any safeguard 
in this great program, a program that 
is far more expensive than any the Na- 
tion has ever undertaken, a program in- 
volving far greater participation by the 
Federal Government, in that it pays up 
to 90 percent of the cost. We would be 
most unwise if we did not place some 
safeguard around the adoption of grab- 
bag methods in parceling out the addi- 
tional 2,500 miles. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I am sorry that I did 
not hear the earlier part of the Senator's 
remarks. Has the Senator consulted 
with the Bureau of Public Roads on his 
amendment, and does the Bureau of 
Public Roads support it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have not consulted 
them. I have patterned the amend- 
ment after the law passed in 1932, which 
has been continuously in force since that 
time, relative to the primary aid system 
in every State. It has worked marvel- 
ously. It has worked to safeguard and 
protect the designation of the original 
primary aid section in each State, in 
that no additions could be made until 
after 90-percent completion was at- 
tained in each State. That has been a 
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safeguard and a balance wheel in con- 
nection with the entire primary aid 
system. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is it not a fact that the 
Bureau of Public Roads has already allo- 
cated—not publicly, but actually, in the 
minds of its officials—this 2,400 miles 
for the use of circumferential highways 
around large cities, and for highways for 
defense evacuation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It has allocated a 
part of it, but I believe there is ample 
left to take care of the need which the 
Senator from Utah has in mind. Cir- 
cumferential highways come second in 
the original report, after the program of 
connection of capitals. 

If Senators do not wish to adopt my 
amendment, that is completely within 
their purview. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to make the 
point that the 2,400 miles which the 
Senator says is still available, particu- 
larly to the States of Colorado and Utah, 
is actually not available, because the 
Bureau of Public Roads has already allo- 
cated that mileage for other uses. I 
know that actually it has not been pub- 
licly allocated, but in the minds of the 
officials of the Bureau of Public Roads 
it already has been allocated for the 
uses to which I have referred. I think 
the Senator will agree that that is true. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not know that 
that is true. I have heard that they 
have had plans to allocate a part of it 
for circumferential roads. I would not 
have dreamed that 2,400 miles would be 
needed for circumferential roads. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The senior Senator from 
Florida can rightfully be called the 
father of the interstate system of high- 
ways. I know that his amendment is 
entitled to careful consideration. Since 
the distinguished Senator left the Public 
Works Committee certain things have 
been transpiring before our committee 
with which he has not had an opportu- 
nity to become intimately acquainted. 

The committee has been informed that 
the remainder of the undesignated inter- 
state mileage has been reserved for ur- 
ban development—not only circumfer- 
ential roads, but interconnections and 
bypasses. 

I am fully sympathetic with the objec- 
tive the distinguished Senator from 
Florida has in mind. We had discussions 
in the committee, both in the hearings 
and in executive sessions, as to the effect 
of stepping up of the Federal contribu- 
tion to 90 percent. It was felt that there 
would be terrific pressure to have this 
road, that road, or the other road desig- 
nated. As one means of combating such 
pressure, I asked the Bureau of Public 
Roads, with the approyal of the com- 
mittee, to submit to the committee, with 
the specific approval of the Secretary of 
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of Commerce, the indexes, or criteria, 
which the Bureau of Public Roads would 
use in further designations. Those are 
to be found in the hearings. 

We were also told that the 2,400 miles 
would not be sufficient to meet the needs 
for urban interconnections, bypasses, 
circumferential roads, or whatever they 
may be called. We were told that addi- 
tional mileage would be necesary to meet 
the demands in that connection. 

The committee could very well have 
increased the mileage to 48,000, with am- 
ple justification, but we tried to be con- 
servative. 

Again let me say that Iam sympathetic 
with the desire of the Senator to throw 
around this program every safeguard. 
But I fear that he goes too far, because 
if all the 2,400 miles were allocated, and 
an additional 5 miles or 50 miles were 
needed for an interconnection around 
Richmond, Va., or St. Louis, Mo., or New 
York City, it could not be used, even 
though it had been authorized, until 30,- 
000 miles had been brought to a complete 
state of adequacy. 

I believe the Senator, as interested 
as he is in interstate highways, would 
not want to bring about such a result. 
As chairman of the subcommittee, let 
me say that I will work with the Senator 
when the bill goes to conference, and if 
we can throw any additional safeguards 
around the program without putting it 
into a straitjacket, I shall be very happy 
to cooperate with the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I am ready for a vote 
on my amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. 
should like 2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I merely wish to call 
attention to the fact, in addition to what 
has been said about the proposed con- 
necting road between Denver and Salt 
Lake City, that if this amendment should 
prevail it would possibly postpone work 
on a highway of that kind, between Den- 
ver and Salt Lake City, even though it 
might finally be added to the interstate 
road system. In the event of war that 
would bring about a very serious situa- 
tion. In those 2 communities, which are 
in a highly strategic location, there are 
ordnance depots, naval stores, Army 
stores, defense plants, and other activi- 
ties, I think there are enough Govern- 
ment establishments in Denver so that 
it might truthfully be called the second 
capital of the United States. 

If this amendment should be approved, 
requiring 30,000 miles actually to be con- 
structed, it might postpone the projected 
road for 10 years. In that event, we 
could get it only if there were some 
money left from other programs. 

I hope this amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 


President, I 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask tc have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 17, line 3, 
it is proposed to strike out subsection (d) 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(d) No more than 2 percent of any sum 
apportioned to any State for any fiscal year 
may be expended under the provisions of 
this section, and expenditures under this 
section from any such sum shall be made 
only with respect to utility relocations in 
connection with projects prosecuted by the 
use of such sum. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. The amendment throws 
additional safeguards around the provi- 
sion for reimbursement for relocation of 
utilities. It has been discussed with the 
minority and the majority. It is ac- 
ceptable to the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
I submit the amendment on that state- 
ment. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovuctas in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
intended to make some remarks on the 
pending bill, S. 1048. However, because 
of the lateness of the hour, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my statement be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SYMINGTON 


This public highway bill, S. 1048, is an ex- 
cellent example of how significant legislation 
can be developed in our legislative system. 

The bill itself is the result of combined ef- 
forts to lay before the Senate a sound piece 
of legislation. Every member of the sub- 
committee contributed to its improvement. 
Each was weighed carefully. Many were 
adopted. All of this took place after many 
facts and opinions, from expert sources, had 
been heard and studied. 

Now that a good product is before the 
Senate, other features of our legislative proc- 
ess are being brought to play. The record 
of the past several days attests to the vigor 
of these features. 

Seldom have the members of the Senate 
been in such accord as to the soundness of 
purpose of a bill embracing the features 
of S. 1048. 

No one questions that more and improved 
highways are needed—and this bill will pro- 
vide such highways. 
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Our expanding economy, with its increased 
travel and trade, calls for a better highway 
system. 

Our defense has never before been so de- 
pendent upon mobility. For this reason 
alone, we must improve on all modern forms 
of transportation, including highways. 

The devastating character of modern 
weapons makes speedy evacuation of our 
urban centers a must. Failure to provide 
adequate highways for this purpose is tanta- 
mount to the abandonment of essential civil 
defense requirements. 

It is only fair to say that alternative pro- 
posals such as the administration's bill, like- 
wise recognize these needs, although in my 
opinion they do not meet them as ade- 
quately. 

There are certain basic features of S. 1048 
which make it superior to other proposals: 

It provides for a balanced development of 
our entire highway system. The interstate 
part of our system. of highways is empha- 
sized—provision is likewise made for bal- 
anced development of our primary highways, 
our farm-to-market highways, and our civil- 
defense highways. 

As I understand it, the administration’s 
bill limits its attention to expansion of the 
interstate highways. 

S. 1048 provides a flexibility factor by per- 
mitting the transfer of a portion of the funds 
as between major segments of the system. 
This allows for adjustment to varying needed 
factors, as seen by respective State areas. 

S. 1048 provides the apportionment formula 
under which funds are allocated to the 
States, a formula which has been developed 
and used successfully over a period of years. 

The purpose of this formula is an equitable 
division of needed funds to the respective 
States. 

This objective and time-tested formula is 
to be contrasted with the executive decisions 
proposed by the administration’s bill. 

Neither S. 1048 nor the administration’s 
bill proposes any new source of revenue from 
which this expanding highway program is to 
be financed. In the Public Works Commit- 
tee, however, there was confidence that an 
expanding economy would produce an in- 
creased flow of tax revenues, 

In this area of financing, the program is 
the major contrast between S. 1048 and the 
administration’s bill. 

At the risk of emphasizing points better 
said earlier in this debate, I mention briefly 
some of the aspects of this financial issue 
which impress me. 

Somewhat different results develop from 
expenditure of about the same number of 
dollars. 

As example, $2 billion spent under the ad- 
ministration’s bill in a given period of time 
would provide X miles of highway. The 
same $2 billion spent under S. 1048 in a like 
period of time would provide X+Y miles of 
highway. 

Put another way, under the administra- 
tion's bill, $2 billion would necessarily give 
less miles of highway than under S. 1048. 

The explanation is simple. Both programs 
obtain their money from the general reve- 
nues of the United States Treasury, but 
under the administration's bill, more of that 
money would go to pay interest. Under 8. 
1048 more would go into concrete, steel, road- 
beds, etc. To the extent that borrowing is 
resorted to, the bonds must be paid off from 
revenue. 

It is no easier to pay off bonds issued by a 
special Goyernment corporation than to pay 
off those issued by the United States Treas- 
ury directly. 

No one can believe that this highway pro- 
gram, under S. 1048 or the administration's 
bill, is self-liquidating in the financial sense. 
Undoubtedly, the roads will pay for them- 
selves through their contributions to the 
economy and to our defense, but regardless 
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of what device is used for borrowing the 
money, the taxpayer will pay for the roads 
in the same sense that he pays for other 
public improvements. 

There are two basic differences between 
the method of financing anticipated under 
S. 1048 and the method anticipated under 
the administration's bill. 

These are: 

S. 1048 does not resort to any means of 
trying to avoid an increase in the advertised 
public debt. On the other hand, the in- 
terest cost in the administration’s bill is 
more of a burden to the taxpayer. 

My purpose in these few remarks is to 
emphasize reasons for recommending S. 1048 
as a sound way of meeting the steadily in- 
creasing problem of transportation in this 
country. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, on page 16, line 17, to de- 
lete the two words “or practice.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 16, line 
17, it is proposed to strike out the words 
“or practice.” 

Mr. GORE. The committee accepts 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I send 
forward an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. It is my amendment marked 
5/24/55-B. It is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, begin- 
ning with line 12, it is proposed to strike 
out all over to and including line 7 on 
page 8. 

On page 8, line 8, strike out “(e)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (d).“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Florida, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to strike 
out subsection (d) of section 2 of the 
bill, which has already been amended by 
the adoption of the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I 
believe that amendment did not mate- 
rially change the meaning of the sub- 
section. If anything, it made it clearer 
than heretofore that any weight of load 
and any length of body and any height 
of body and any weight of body that is 
now legal on the highways of any State 
of the Nation would continue to be legal 
throughout the program until the act 
was repealed or amended so as to pro- 
vide otherwise. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
strike that subsection. I believe it is a 
completely inadequate section, and it has 
been admitted on the floor by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], in two statements he made yes- 
terday, that it is completely inadequate 
to deal with the situation it is designed 
to deal with. It has also been acknowl- 
edged by the Senator from Tennessee to 
be completely nonuniform in its opera- 
tion, in that it freezes at their present 
levels—some of them very excessive as 
to load limits, and some of them very 
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long as to length, or very great as to 
height or weight—the legal provisions 
now applicable in the various States of 
the Union. 

It is admitted by the sponsors of the 
bill that there are now applicable in some 
of the States limits which are much too 
liberal, What is proposed by the bill is 
to freeze those limits in those States and 
permit them to get their 90-10 percent 
road construction funds, despite very 
heavy weights, and at the same time per- 
mit other States of the Union, which 
have more reasonable limits of weight 
and more reasonable requirements as to 
dimensions, to get their contributions 
from the Federal Government only un- 
der the more reasonable provisions which 
are already contained in their laws, or 
under provisions which are contained in 
a report made by the Association of 
State Highway Officials. 

Of course, it is unusual, to say the 
least, to have a law recite and rely upon 
an unofficial document, which is not even 
a legal document, but only a recommen- 
dation, which is referred to only by name 
and date, as the standard in the law. 

On the face of it, that kind of drafts- 
manship does not commend itself to 
anyone as advising the reader of the 
bill what is referred to, or to advise the 
reader of the code, after it is placed in 
the code, as to what the standard is. I 
believe such kind of draftsmanship, to 
say the least, is objectionable and should 
not be included in a measure of such 
widespread application as this measure 
is. 

I do not rest my case upon that alle- 
gation or upon that fact—and there is 
no doubt that it is a fact—but also upon 
the fact that many States have such 
high limits that they could never be 
reached by other States. That would 
mean that the standard of roads con- 
structed under the 90-10-percent financ- 
ing in the States that have the high lim- 
its, would necessarily be higher, and they 
would get greater contributions from the 
Federal Government, and there would 
never be any uniformity possible under 
the bill as it is now drawn as between the 
several States of the Union. 

There is no doubt about that. I have 
before me a copy of a table printed at 
page 6797 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of Monday, May 23. The table shows 
what the facts are in the various States 
of the Union. It appears, for instance, 
that the uniform standards set by the 
order of AASHO, which is not set forth 
in the bill except by reference, are 
18,000 pounds for a single axle load, 
32,000 pounds for a tandem load, 26,000 
for 2-axle trucks, and practical combi- 
nations of a maximum of 71,900. 

By the way, those limits happen to be 
almost identical with the provisions in 
my own State, and, in fact, with the pro- 
visions of several other States. There 
are, nevertheless, States in which such 
limits as these are found not to apply. 
In the good State of Michigan, so ably 
represented by my friend the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
and his colleague, the load limit is 
102,000 pounds, or substantially half 
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again as large as the load limit which is 
allowed in many States of the Nation, 
on the basis of which the standard of 
roads to be constructed would be de- 
signed. In the State of Rhode Island, 
for instance—and I am glad to see the 
distinguished Senators of that State on 
the floor—the limit is 108,800, as con- 
trasted with the 71,900 pounds which 
would be permitted in the case of any 
State whose present limit is well below 
that. There are a great many States 
whose limit is below the standard set up 
by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. 

It is admitted—and there is no doubt 
about it, because the record, as submitted 
by the sponsors of the bill, so shows— 
that this provision is inadequate to serve 
the purpose it seeks to accomplish; that 
it is unfair and nonuniform, and that it 
applies different standards in different 
States. Therefore, it leaves some States, 
which are supposed to be cooperating 
with the Federal Government in spend- 
ing Federal money on substantial terms 
of equality, on a basis far from uniform 
and far from constituting equality before 
the law. 

Instead of having a provision which 
looks to some time in the future when 
standards will be prescribed, this pro- 
vision has now been amended so as to 
apply permanently until repealed or 
amended by the Congress. 

If there is any uniformity or fairness 
in that kind of an approach, I do not 
know what it can be. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the provi- 
sion in the bill went into the bill by 
unanimous rolleall vote in the Public 
Works Committee. After careful consid- 
eration, after looking at the moving pic- 
ture of the Maryland road tests, and 
after careful examination, the commit- 
tee concluded that a mild encourage- 
ment to the States to maintain reasona- 
ble limitations on weights and sizes of 
vehicles was necessary to protect the tax- 
payers’ investment in this magnificent 
system of national highways which this 
program will inaugurate and, we hope, 
complete. It is true, as the able senior 
Senator from Florida says, that this 
amendment would not force back regula- 
tions of those States which have limits 
above the standards recommended by 
the Bureau of Public Roads. We consid- 
ered that, and finally concluded that we 
did not want to report to the Senate a 
repressive measure. Neither did we want 
to throw any impediment against any 
State raising its limitations up to the 
standards recommended by the Bureau 
of Public Roads and State highway offi- 
cials. But, Mr. President, unless there 
is a stopping place somewhere, some- 
time, somehow, in the weight, the width, 
and the length of vehicles on our high- 
ways, the taxpayers can never catch up. 
They cannot provide sufficient funds to 
keep ahead of the ability of our engineers 
to build axles to carry heavier loads. 
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Mr. THYE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. In one moment. 

The committee feels that it has rec- 
ommended a very mild and very reason- 
able provision. Lest someone think this 
is a provision dealing antagonistically 
with the motor vehicle transportation 
industry, let me say that I am involved 
in that industry in a small way. The 
real long-term interest of trucking, of 
bus operation, and of motor vehicle 
transportation is first in a system of 
good, durable highways, and second, in 
some uniformity in weight, so that one 
can travel with his load from one State 
to another. 

The committee thinks this provision 
will encourage such uniformity. 

I now yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. THYE. Does not the Senator 
trust the States of this Union to have 
any judgment or any commonsense 
whatsoever? 

Mr. GORE. I am sure the Senator 
would not, upon second thought, make 
that inquiry of me. Of course, I trust 
them to have not only some common- 
sense, but I trust them completely. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator will yield 
further, I am quite certain 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. THYE. I am certain the Senator 
will agree with me that the commission- 
ers of highways in the respective States 
know the soil conditions, the frost condi- 
tions, and all the hazards to which a 
highway is subjected in the thawing and 
freezing season of the year, and that it 
may very well be found that it will be 
wise not to prescribe a certain standard 
which would not be applicable in dry, 
sandy subsoil conditions which may be 
found in many areas in the extreme 
Southwest. I recognize that this is one 
of the fundamental principles of the bill 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, and that is one of the 
reasons why I thought the bill should be 
recommitted in order that we might take 
the good out of the Senator's bill and 
the good out of the bill introduced by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and put 
them together. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I agree 
completely with the Senator’s statement 
with the exception of the very last part. 
We are undertaking to follow the rec- 
ommendations of the highway commis- 
sioners, not to go contrary to them. We 
do not force any State to accept these 
funds. The amendment merely pro- 
vides that in order to safeguard the peo- 
ple’s investment we attach this condi- 
tion to the 90-percent principal invest- 
ment bonds, if the States maintain 
either their present limits or the limits 
recommended by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, whichever is the 
greater. The committee voted for it 
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unanimously, and I ask the Senator to 
support it. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield the 
Senator from Tennessee 1 minute. 

Mr. KERR. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the amendment of the lan- 
guage as it is now contained in the bill 
is to validate the weights and other 
specifications in the laws of the various 
States if those laws have been passed 
by the legislatures prior to July 1, 1955? 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. The 
committee adopted an amendment last 
evening on account of the action of the 
Legislatures of North Dakota and Mon- 
tana 


Mr. KERR. I think Indiana is in the 
same position. 

Mr. GORE. If any State has a par- 
ticular situation, the committee will 
undertake in conference to adjust it 
equitably. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. The Chair would suggest that 
the opponents of the amendment speak 
on their own time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
what I have to say I should like to in- 
sert in the ReEcorp at this point in the 
form of a written statement. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may do so. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON ON SECTION 
2 (D) oF HicHway BILL, S. 1048—WEIGHTS 
AND DIMENSIONS OF TRUCKS, TRAILERS, AND 
Buses 


I am very much concerned over the im- 
plications of section 2 (d) of this bill (S. 
1048). As chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the Sen- 
ate, I am deeply interested in the develop- 
ment of a transcontinental and regional sys- 
tem of transportation in all of the States, 
that will do the best possible job for the 
American people. Any restrictive provision 
of any legislation, which tends to mitigate 
against achievement of this objective, I feel 
I would necessarily have to oppose. 

As written, I think section 2 (d) comes 
in that category. Section 2 (d) sets forth 
criteria on the weights and dimensions of 
vehicles using the interstate highway sys- 
tem. 

Section 2 (e), on the other hand, directs 
the Secretary of Commerce to take all ac- 
tion possible to expedite the conduct of a 
series of tests—now being conducted by the 
Highway Research Board and the Bureau of 
Public Roads—for the purpose of determin- 
ing the maximum desirable dimensions and 
‘weights for vehicles operated on the Federal 
system and to make recommendations to 
Congress. 

So we have one provision freezing the 
weights and size and another provision di- 
recting that they be tested and determined. 
Iam particularly concerned with the effect of 
this section upon the West. It is well known 
that the 11 Western States do not operate 
upon the standard provisions of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Officials, 
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but operate upon a different and more lib- 
eral version thereof, subscribed by the West- 
ern Association of State Officials. Vehicles 
in the West are generally longer and allow 
greater permissible weight, but have lower 
axle loads. 

Among the questions unanswered by this 
provision will be: “What about the provi- 
sion of law which authorized administrators 
in the West to deviate from certain stand- 
ards with relation to certain highways and 
with relation to certain products—mining, 
agriculture, logging, etc.?” 

For example, in my own State logging 
operators on highways designated by the 
highway department are allowed a 10-percent 
tolerance, Would section 2 (d) prevent my 
State from receiving matching funds, or 
would it force the highway department to 
eliminate tolerance authorized by law but 
administratively determined? 

This single example illustrates the com- 
plexity of this problem and the maze we 
are getting into when we attempt to settle 
this question now—before the study called 
for in section 2 (e) has been completed. 

It is possible that the Congress may wish 
at some future date to adopt standards on 
weights and dimensions. That, however, 
should be done only after every facet of the 
problem has been considered. In the mean- 
time, I think we should leave the problem 
where it has always been—namely, with the 
States, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee on the fine work he has 
done on this bill. I agree with every- 
thing in the bill except the particular 
section to which reference has been 
made. I object to it because I do not be- 
lieve that we should look into almanacs 
and similar publications to find out what 
is the law of the land. This particular 
section does not specify the maximum 
weights in the second subsection, but it 
leaves it to an almanac or a pamphlet or 
some such thing published by a volun- 
tary association known as the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 
I think the law of the land should be 
published in law books, not in pam- 
phiets issued by a voluntary association. 

If the bill should pass in its present 
form containing this subsection, no one 
could look in the United States Code and 
find out what the law is on this subsec- 
tion. He would have to look into a pam- 
phlet published by some voluntary asso- 
ciation. 

I shall vote for the amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from Florida. I 
think the laws of the land should be pub- 
lished in law books, and not in almanacs 
and pamphlets. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The committee considered 
that point. The question was raised as 
to whether the reference to this docu- 
ment published by the State officials, and 
in which the Bureau of Public Roads 
participated, was sufficiently and legally 
identified. 

We referred the question overnight to 
Mr. Simms, the legislative counsel to the 
Senate. He advised us that this was 
sufficient identity. I have again dis- 
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cussed the question with Mr. Simms, and 
he has advised, upon further considera- 
tion, that this is sufficient legal identity. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not have any doubt 
about that. I think Congress can pass 
an act and can say that the law will 
be found in the second paragraph on 
page 16 of Blum’s Almanac, and that 
would be sufficient reference. But I 
think it would be a very poor way to leg- 
islate to say that the law of the land 
cannot be found in the lawbooks. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield 1 minute to 
me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. THYE. I think the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida is sound and should be 
adopted. If it is not adopted, we shall 
be acting upon a bill which contains a 
provision which is not only dangerous, 
but absolutely destroys the rights of 
State to jurisdiction over the type of 
axle, weight, and length of vehicles 
which will be permitted on the highways 
that are located within the States. For 
that reason, I hope the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Florida will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield 1 minute 
to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I desire to ask a 
question of the Senator from Tennessee 
for clarification. In the section now 
being discussed under the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida, 
do item 1, line 16, and item 2, line 20, 
provide that both those conditions must 
be met, or is it intended that if a State 
does not have standards up to those of 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials it would not be excluded 
from the funds under item 1? 

Mr. GORE. The two operate togeth- 
er; and only the greater of the two would 
apply. 

So, to answer the Senator’s question 
categorically, any State which has limi- 
tations below the standards recom- 
mended by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials and the Bureau 
of Public Roads—by which standards, 
incidentally, the highways are to be con- 
structed—can raise its limits to those 
standards. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Even after May 1, 
1955? 

Mr. GORE. Even after July 1, 1955. 
That date has been changed. Does the 
Senator mean whether it can be raised 
at any time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, the 
interpretation and the exact meaning 
of this provision is that in a State where 
the standards are not up to those of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, according to the document re- 
ferred to, the legislature may change 
those standards up to that point within 
2 years. 

Mr. GORE. Or 5 years from now. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. And in the mean- 
time it would not be restricted by the 
terms of the bill? 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The reason why I 
asked the question was that at the last 
session of the Minnesota Legislature a 
bill was introduced providing standards 
which would have met those of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, but the bill was defeated in the 
State senate by two votes. It passed the 
State house of representatives. 

If a bill were introduced at the next 
session of the Minnesota Legislature, 
which provided dimensions and weights 
according to the standards approved by 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, then the provisions in sec- 
tion (d) would not in any way limit the 
funds coming to the State. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. GORE. They would not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield a minute 
to me in order that I may ask a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is there anything in 
the section which is now sought to be 
amended which hereafter would prevent 
a State legislature from raising or low- 
ering the standards, if it saw fit to do so? 

Mr. GORE. So long as it did not raise 
them above either of the two criteria, 
whichever is greater: First, that limit 
prescribed by the present State law, if 
such limit is above the standards of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials or, second, up to those stand- 
ards, in the event the State’s limita- 
tions are below those standards. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, a 
State can raise its standards up to the 
level of those approved by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials; 
and if the State’s standards are higher, 
the State can lower them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

On the question just asked by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky, I should like to advise him that 
the table placed in the Recorp by the 
Senator from Tennessee shows that the 
present weight limit in Kentucky is 42,- 
000 pounds. It shows the standards ap- 
proved by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials as 71,900 pounds. 

The table also shows that 18 States 
have standards above 71,900 pounds, 
some of them going as high as 102,000 
and 108,800 pounds. 

Under the proposed legislation, Ken- 
tucky would be free at a subsequent time 
to raise its weight limit to 71,900 pounds, 
but it could not raise the limit to any 
higher figure, or between that figure and 
the maximum figure of 108,800 which is 
already the legal weight in one of the 
States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If up to now Ken- 
tucky has not raised its weight limit 
above 41,000 pounds, it is not likely that 
it will want to raise it above 71,000 
pounds in the immediate future. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has a 
good point. The only point I am mak- 
ing is that an opportunity which is 
allowed to 18 States to have limits well 
above that figure—and some of them are 
very high above that figure—is denied to 
all the States whose weight limits are be- 
low that figure. If that be uniformity, 
I do not know the meaning of the word. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida refer to the 
table and tell me what the weight limit 
is in Minnesota? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In Minnesota, the 
present weight limit, according to the 
table, is 65,500 pounds, which is below 
the weight limit approved by the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, which is 71,000 pounds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the table 
show the trailer length for Minnesota? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, all the lengths 
are shown. 

In Minnesota, the width is 96 inches. 
That is the same width as recommended 
by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. The height is also 
the same—12 feet 6 inches. 

The length limit in Minnesota is 
shorter, namely, 55 feet; whereas the 
length approved by the American Associ- 
ation of State Highway Officials is 60 
feet. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it the under- 
standing of the Senator from Florida 
that Minnesota subsequently could re- 
vise those dimensions to be in accord- 
ance with the standards of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct, up 
to the 60-foot length, which is the only 
item of measurement as to which there 
is any difference in the dimensions; and 
up to the load weight of 71,900 pounds. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment I offered this 
morning was to protect the equipment 
of the trucking industry from becoming 
obsolete. The amendment will do that. 

The movement in the States is toward 
restriction by their own legislation, in 
keeping with the formula which has been 
worked out by State road commissioners 
and Federal road officials. 

We are really protecting the rights 
of the States in this matter, in that we 
are giving them an opportunity and the 
time in which to pass such legislation. 

Lastly, if the Senate does away with 
my amendment, which was agreed to 
this morning—and that is what the Sen- 
ate will do if it agrees to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida— 
the sky will be the limit. We will be play- 
ing right into the hands of the trucking 
forces that do not want a limit. 

The Senator from Tennessee, himself 
a trucker, owning, as he pointed out yes- 
terday, an interest in a trucking com- 
pany, and other very responsible truck- 
ers have told me that the amendment I 
offered this morning—in fact, they pre- 
pared it for me—will do them justice, 
in that it will protect them from the 
danger of obsolescence of their equip- 
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ment. They believe the amendment will 
be satisfactory. 

Other trucking interests would like to 
make the sky the limit, if they could get 
by with it. 

I believe the whole situation has been 
clarified along the lines which the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has pointed out. I 
think we ought to let well enough alone. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I observe that the Senate is ready 
to vote on the amendment. I am willing 
to yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. EOLLAND. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, and ask for a divi- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLAND]. A division has been re- 
quested. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovctas in the chair) subsequently said: 

The Chair would like to return to an 
earlier precedent, which has not been fol- 
lowed in recent years, and announce that 
on the division requested by the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], there 
were 24 yeas and 28 nays. 

The question now is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have an amendment, which I 
should like to have read. I do not care 
to have it voted on. I should like to 
have it appear in the Recorp, and then 
I shall yield back the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do want the Senate to know 
what the amendment proposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK, It is proposed, on 
page 5, line 14, to strike out the period 
and the remainder of lines 14 and 15 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
; and for each of the succeeding 5 fiscal 
years, beginning with the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, the sum of $2,000,- 
000,000. The sum herein authorized for 
each of the first 3 fiscal years shall be 
apportioned”; and in line 23, after the 
colon, to insert the following: “Provided 
further, That for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and the 6 succeeding fiscal 
years the sum herein authorized shall 
be apportioned among the several States 
in accordance with the ratio which the 
cost of completing the uncompleted por- 
tion of the national system of interstate 
highways in such States bears to the cost 
of completing the uncompleted portion 
of the entire national system of inter- 
state highways.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I merely wish to say that the 
adoption of such an amendment would 
establish a 10-year authorization for 
interstate highways, with the last 6 years 
at the $2 billion level. 

The second part of the amendment 
would provide, after the third year, that 
the apportionment among the States 
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should refiect the cost of incompleted 
portions in exact ratio for every State. 
So that the adoption of the amendment 
would provide a completed 10-year 
program. 

I realize that under prevailing condi- 
tions the amendment would not be 
adopted. I therefore withdraw my 
amendment, so that it will not be neces- 
sary to have a vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading 
and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Who yields time 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it 
may take me a little longer than that. 

Section 2 (d) of the bill reads: 

(d) No funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year by this section shall 
be apportioned to any State within the 
boundaries of which the National System of 
Interstate Highways may lawfully be used by 
vehicles with any dimension or with weight 
in excess of the greater of (1) the maxi- 
mum corresponding dimensions or maximum 
corresponding weight permitted for vehicles 
using the public highways of such State 
under laws in effect in such State on May 
1, 1955. 


The State of Indiana enacted some 
laws during the last session of the leg- 
islature, which adjourned about March 
1, but, under Indiana law, the laws will 
not become effective until they are pub- 
lished, which will be, I think, about the 
Ist of July or the ist of August. My 
question is, Does the date of May 1, 1955, 
apply to when a legislature enacted a 
law or when the law becomes effective? 

Mr. GORE. The May 1 date has al- 
ready been changed by amendment to 
July 1. I should like to say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana that in 
the event the law of his State does not 
become effective until July 15 or August 
1 or some such date, the committee in 
conference will be very considerate in 
trying to meet that condition. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And will change the 
date which was May 1, and is now July 
1, 1955, to, say, August 1, 1955, if the 
law which the Indiana Legislature en- 
acted does not become effective until 
then? 

Mr. GORE. We shall endeavor to deal 
equitably with Indiana’s situation and 
endeavor to give due consideration to its 
problems, 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
ator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp a statement which I have pre- 
pared which contains the language of an 
amendment I had intended to propose. 


I thank the Sen- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


The Senate Committee on Public Works 
on May 13, 1955, reported out S. 1048, a bill 
to amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 
355), as amended and supplemented, to au- 
thorize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other pur- 
poses. The bill provides, among other mat- 
ters, that Federal funds be withheld from 
States that increase size and weight limits 
beyond those in effect May 1, 1955. Specifi- 
cally, section 2 (d) of the bill reads as 
follows: 

“(d) No funds authorized to be appro- 
priated for any fiscal year by this section 
shall be apportioned to any State within 
the boundaries of which the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate Highways may lawfully be 
used by vehicles with any dimension or with 
weight in excess of the greater of (1) the 
maximum corresponding dimensions or max- 
imum corresponding weight permitted for 
vehicles using the public highways of such 
State under laws in effect in such State on 
May 1, 1955, or (2) the maximum corre- 
sponding dimensions or maximum cor- 
responding weight recommended for ve- 
hicles operated over highways of the United 
States by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials in a document published 
by such association entitled “Policy Concern- 
ing Maximum Dimension, Weights, and 
Speeds of Motor Vehicles To Be Operated 
Over the Highways of the United States,’ 
and incorporating recommendations adopted 
by such association on April 1, 1946. Any 
amount which is withheld from apportion- 
ment to any State pursuant to the foregoing 
provisions of this section shall be reappor- 
tioned immediately to the States which 
have not been denied apportionments pur- 
suant to such provisions,” 

The quoted section poses serious ques- 
tions. 

Among the principal ones are those relat- 
ing to the establishment of the May 1, 1955, 
deadline, Are the States the legislatures of 
which before the deadline date enacted laws 
providing increased size and weight limits 
which, however, do not become effective 
until after the deadline date to be deprived 
of Federal funds? Must the legislatures of 
these States repeal the laws for the States 
to qualify for the grant of Federal funds? 

Are the States the legislatures of which are 
presently in session and considering such 
legislation to be deprived of the opportunity 
to revise their size and weight limits lest they 
be deprived of Federal funds? 

Other questions arise from the ambiguity 
of section 2 (d). Are States that have had 
no laws limiting the size and weight of motor 
vehicles required to impose the AASHO lim- 
its to assure their receiving Federal funds, 
although they have permitted the operation 
over their roads of vehicles exceeding the 
AASHO limits? 

Are States that have based their weight 
limits on axle loads alone required to impose 
the AASHO limits on gross weight to assure 
their receiving Federal funds, although they 
have permitted the operation over their 
roads of vehicles exceeding the AASHO gross- 
weight limits? 

Are States that have provided length limits 
on trucks and combinations alone required 
to impose the AASHO length limit for truck- 
tractors and semitrailers to assure their re- 
ceiving Federal funds, although they have 
permitted the operation over their roads of 
truck-tractors and semitrailers of length 
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prescribed as the maximum for combina- 
tions? 

Are the States having laws permitting the 
designation of highways on which the maxi- 
mum weight limits shall be greater than 
those applicable on the remaining roads to 
limit vehicle weights to those generally ap- 
plicable to assure their recelying Federal 
funds? Would the situation vary, depending 
on whether highways providing for greater 
weight limits actually have been designated? 

Are the size and weight limits to be fol- 
lowed by the States seeking to comply with 
the law to be computed with or without 
the tolerances that have been permitted 
by the States? Would the situation vary 
depending on whether the tolerances were 
authorized by legislation, regulation, or ad- 
ministrative discretion? 

Are the size and weight limits to be fol- 
lowed by the States seeking to comply with 
the law to take into consideration permits 
authorizing departures from established al- 
lowances? Would the situation vary de- 
pending on whether the permits were au- 
thorized by legislation, regulation, or admin- 
istrative discretions? 

Are States that heretofore have allowed 
only single- or double-unit combinations 
limited thereto to assure their receiving Fed- 
eral funds since the AASHO Code makes no 
provision for three-unit combinations? 

These are serious questions and the pro- 
posal needs to be amended as shown below 
to carry out the intent of the proposal, i. e., 
to assure the States that they would be 
permitted without penalty to continue al- 
lowing combinations, dimensions, and 
weights which they were allowing as of the 
effective date, and to assure the States of 
the right to proceed with changes already 
made or in the process of being made during 
the 1955 sessions of the State legislatures. 

Amendment intended to be proposed to 
the bill (S. 1048) to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented, to authorize appropriations for con- 
tinuing the construction of highways, and 
for other purposes, viz: Strike section 2 (d) 
of the bill as reported and substitute in Heu 
thereof as follows: 

“(d) No funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year by this section shall 
be apportioned to any State within the 
boundaries of which the national system 
of interstate highways may lawfully be used 
by vehicles with any dimension or with 
weight in excess of the greater of (1) the 
maximum permissible corresponding dimen- 
sions or maximum permissible correspond- 
ing gross and/or axle weights applicable on 
July 1, 1956, to vehicles lawfully using any 
of the public highways of such State, or 
(2) the maximum corresponding dimensions 
or maximum corresponding weight recom- 
mended for vehicles operated over the high- 
ways of the United States by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials in a 
document published by such association en- 
titled ‘Policy Concerning Maximum Dimen- 
sion, Weights, and Speeds of Motor Vehicles 
To Be Operated Over the Highways of the 
United States,’ and incorporating recom- 
mendations adopted by such association on 
April 1, 1946. Any amount which is with- 
held from apportionment to any State pur- 
suant to the foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be reapportioned immediately to 
the States which have not been denied ap- 
portionments pursuant to such provisions: 
Provided, however, That nothing herein shall 
be construed to deny apportionment to any 
State allowing the operation within such 
State of any vehicles or combinations thereof 
that could be operated lawfully within such 
State on July 1, 1956.” 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. The question has been 
asked if the provision was not such that 
it would invalidate a law when passed 
prior to July 1, 1955. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from In- 
diana was not present on the floor at 
that time, I believe. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr, BYRD. Mr. President, I desire to 
have the Recorp show my opposition to 
Senate bill 1048. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a statement I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 

S. 1048 proposes to spend a total of $1214 
billion over a period of about 7 years in which 
revenue from gasoline taxes will total ap- 
proximately $8.4 billion. 

The highway program contemplated by 
Senate bill 1048 contemplates deficit spend- 
ing of at least $414 billion over a 7-year 
period, or an average of approximately $640 
million a year. 

In the latter years of the program, begin- 
ning with 1960, the annual deficits will ex- 
ceed a billion dollars a year in terms of Fed- 
eral gasoline tax collections. 

I cannot support the highway program 
built on such a wide divergence between cost 
and user taxes. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
ee I yield back the remainder of my 

ime. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield back the time remaining to the 
minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1048), as amended, was 
passed, 


ORDER FOR RECESS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in recess until tomorrow noon. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REPEAL OF SECTIONS 452 AND 462 
OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
OF 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is planned to move to proceed 
to the consideration of a bill which has 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance, repealing sections 452 and 462 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
the so-called “blooper” bill, Calendar 
No. 376, H. R. 4725. After the morning 
hour tomorrow, the Senate will discuss 
it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of H. R. 4725. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4725) to repeal sections 452 and 462 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 4725) to repeal sections 452 and 
462 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Finance with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say that the bill was reported 
from the committee unanimously. For 
the information of the Senate, I do not 
anticipate, although I cannot give any 
assurance, that there will be any yea- 
and-nay vote on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW AND 
REMAINDER OF WEEK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to make a further an- 
nouncement. There has also been re- 
ported from the Finance Committee an- 
other bill, the number of which I do not 
have available, which may be called up 
for consideration. 

I wish to call attention to the possi- 
bility of having the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the following bills: 

Calendar No. 365, S. 1775, reported 
by the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Jounston], a bill to amend the act 
of April 6, 1949, as amended, and the act 
of August 31, 1954, so as to provide that 
the rate of interest on certain loans made 
under such acts shall not exceed 3 per- 
cent per annum. 

Calendar No. 366, H. R. 103, to provide 
for the construction of distribution sys- 
tems on authorized Federal reclamation 
projects by irrigation districts and other 
public agencies. 

Calendar No. 367, S. 180, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Washita River 
Basin reclamation project, Oklahoma. 

Calendar No. 368, S. 1464, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire 
certain rights-of-way and timber-access 
roads. 

Calendar No. 369, S. 1747, to increase 
the public benefits from the National 
park system by facilitating the manage- 
ment of museum properties relating 
thereto, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 370, S. 1138, to continue 
the effectiveness of the act of July 17, 
1953 (67 Stat. 177), as amended, provid- 
ing certain construction and other au- 
thority. 

Calendar No. 371, H. R. 3885, to amend 
the act of April 29, 1941, to authorize the 
waiving of the requirement of perform- 
ance and payment bonds in connection 
with certain Coast Guard contracts. 

Calendar No. 372, S. 1718, to provide 
certain clarifying and technical amend- 
ments to the Reserve Officer Personnel 
Act of 1954. 

Calendar No. 373, S. 55, to authorize 
the acceptance on behalf of the United 
States of the conveyance and release by 
the Aztec Land & Cattle Co., Ltd., of its 
right, title, and interest in lands within 
the Cocconino and Sitgreaves National 
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Forests, in the State of Arizona, and the 
payment to said company of the value of 
such lands, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 374, S. 516, to amend the 
act of July 3, 1952, relating to research 
in the development and utilization of sa- 
line waters; 

Calendar No. 376, H. R. 4725, to repeal 
sections 452 and 462 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, which is the un- 
finished business; 

Calendar No. 377, S. 76, a bill au- 
thorizing appropriations for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
of the western land boundary fence proj- 
ect, and for other purposes; 

Calendar No. 378, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 6, to provide for investigating the 
feasibility of establishing a coordinated 
local, State, and Federal program in the 
city of Boston, Mass., and general vicin- 
ity thereof, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the historic properties, objects, and 
buildings in that area; 

And Calendar No. 379, S. 34, provid- 
ing for the leasing by Indian owners of 
restricted Indian lands in the State of 
Arizona for certain purposes. 

I should say, for the information of 
the Senate, that, so far as I know, there 
is no controversy involved in any of those 
bills. The minority leader has cleared 
each of them, and the majority policy 
staff has reviewed them. I wish to be 
in a position to move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of those 
measures on either Thursday or Friday. 

There will be a session on Friday, al- 
though I do not anticipate any yea-and- 
nay votes. I shall do all I can to dis- 
courage them, and hope there will not 
be any, but I cannot guarantee that a 
Senator will not exercise his right. 

When the Senate recesses on Friday, 
it is planned to recess until Tuesday. 
It is possible that on Friday the Senate 
may proceed to the consideration of the 
appropriation bill for the State Depart- 
ment, if that is agreeable. It may be 
we shall take it up on Tuesday. It is 
possible that we shall take up the mu- 
tual-security bill on either Tuesday or 
Wednesday, depending on arrangements 
yet to be worked out with the Armed 
Services Committee. 

I do not expect there will be any con- 
troversial measures before the Senate on 
either Thursday, Friday, or Tuesday— 
that is to say, I do not expect that there 
will be yea-and-nay votes or heated 
fights, or what might be called partisan 
controversies, 

I desired to have all Senators in pos- 
session of this information, so they could 
make their plans accordingly. 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there are no other Members of 
the Senate who desire to address the 
Senate at this time, then, in accordance 
with the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate take a recess. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 26, 1955, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 25 (egislative day of May 
2), 1955: 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


John B. Hollister, of Ohio, to be Director of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons, now For- 
eign Service officers of class 1 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 


Francis A. Flood, of California. 
Franklin C. Gowen, of Pennsylvania. 


‘The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 2 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls gen- 
eral of the United States of America: 


John H. Burns, of Oklahoma. 

Joseph B. Costanzo, of New York. 

Theodore J. Hadraba, of Nebraska. 

Eric Kocher, of California. 

David M. Maynard, of California. 

John M. Steeves, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Sheldon Thomas, of New York. 

Frederick E. Farnsworth, of Colorado, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 3 and a 
secretary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a consul general of the United States of 
America. 

William R. Tyler, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for appointment as Foreign Service 
officer of class 1, consul, and secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America, 

Orville C. Anderson, of California, for 
promotion from Foreign Service officer of 
class 3 to class 2. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 2, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America; 


W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., of Georgia. 
Robert J. Ryan, of Massachusetts. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


Webster E. Ballance, of Illinois. 
Emerson I. Brown, of Ohio. 

Peter H. Delaney, of New York. 
David M. French, of Maryland. 
Richard Funkhouser, of California. 
Raymond L. Harrell, of Connecticut. 
L. Wendell Hayes, of Iowa. 

Ralph H. Hunt, of Massachusetts. 
M. Hollis Kannenberg, of Minnesota. 
Miss Carol C. Laise, of West Virginia. 
Abram E. Manell, of California. 
Mervyn V. Pallister, of Michigan. 
Alex T. Prengel, of Wisconsin. 

Loch Shumaker, of Illinois. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 


James W. Boyd, of North Carolina. 

Paul R. S. Brumby, of Missouri. 

Douglas W. Coster, of Virginia. 

Edward J. Dembski, of Colorado. 

George H. Haselton, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Arniioth G. Heltberg, of California. 

Thomas G. Karis, of Virginia. 

Verne L. Larson, of North Dakota. 

Mason A. La Selle, of Colorado. 

Harry M. Lofton, of South Carolina. 

Miss Juliet M. Lohr, of the District of 
Columbia. 

James P. Parker, of Connecticut. 

Albert L. Seligmann, of Virginia. 

Robert W. Wagner, of Michigan. 
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Thurston Francis Waterman, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
David B. Wharton, of California. 


The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 5 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls of 
the United States of America: 

Ernest B. Gutierrez, of New Mexico. 

Karl E. Sommerlatte, of Florida. 

Gerald Goldstein, of New York, for promo- 
tion from Foreign Service officer of class 6 
to class 5. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 5, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Robert A. Bishton, of Maryland. 

Robert V. Carey, of Colorado. 

Miss Ann Child, of California. 

Mrs. Anne P. Comanduras, of Virginia. 

Miss Marian C. Conroy, of Pennsylvania. 

Arthur R. Dornheim. of Maryland. 

Richard E. Dove, of Maryland. 

Theodore R. Frye, of Ohio. 

James A. Howell, of Texas. 

Miss Virginia L. King, of Nebraska. 

C. Thomas Mayfield, of Wisconsin. 

Marshall Hays Noble, of New York. 

Aloysius J. Warnecki, of Pennsylvania. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Joel W. Biller, of Wisconsin. 

A. Dane Bowen, Jr., of Texas. 

Byron E. Byron, of California. 

Harry W. Cladouhos, of Montana. 

C. Edward Dillery, of Washington. 

Herbert Engelhardt, of New Jersey. 

William P. Horan, Jr., of Minnesota. 

Roger Kirk, of the District of Columbia. 

Grover W. Penhberthy, of Oregon. 

Samuel G. Wise, Jr., of New York. 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
Officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Philbert Deyman, of Minnesota. 

William M. Hart, of North Carolina. 

Herbert N. Higgins, of Texas. 

Herman Lindstrom, of California. 

Herbert T. Schuelke, of Colorado. 

Paul C. Sherbert, of California. 

Samuel H. Young, of Florida. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Lawrence G. Leisersohn, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Prancis J. McArdle, of New York. 


the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

Adm. Arthur William Radford, United 
States Navy, for appointment as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Rear Adm. Arleigh Albert Burke, United 
States Navy, to be Chief of Naval Operations 
in the Department of the Navy, with the 
rank of admiral, for a term of 2 years. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Henry J. Cook, of Kentucky, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Kentucky, for the term of 4 years, vice Edwin 
R. Denney, resigned. 

IN THE Am FORCE 

Gen. Nathan Farragut Twining, 10A (ma- 

jor general, Regular Air Force), United 
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States Air Force, for reappointment as Chief 
of Staff, United States Air Force, with the 
rank of general, for a period of 2 years ending 
June 30, 1957, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 202 of the Air Force Organization Act 
of 1951. 

In THE Navy 


Stephen W. Reszetar, midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be ensign in the Navy, in lieu 
of ensign in the Civil Engineer Corps in the 
Navy as previously nominated and confirmed, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy as previously nominated and con- 
firmed, to correct name, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 

H. Lee Boatwright III 

Trentwell M. White, Jr. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve avia- 
tors) to be ensigns in the Navy, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 
Courtland D. Ball III Rolland K. Shea 


Ivey B. Holt, Jr. Harry A. Wilson 
Ralph E. Platt 


The following-named Reserve officers to 
be lieutenants in the Medical Corps in the 
Navy, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law: 

Richard J. Kester 

Billy P. Sammons 


The following-named Reserve officers to 
be lieutenants (junior grade) in the Dental 
Corps in the Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

Virgil L. Galey 

Leon G. Saylor, Jr. 


Richard F. Wicker, Jr. (Naval Reserve of- 
ficer) to be lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Chaplain Corps in the Navy, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate May 25 (legislative day of 
May 2), 1955: 

POSTMASTER 


Morton S. Howell to the be postmaster at 
Broadway, in the State of New Jersey. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, MAy 25, 1955 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God of all grace and goodness, grant 
that now, through the way of prayer, our 
souls may ascend the mountain peak of 
a larger outlook and enter the zone of 
lofty vision and understanding. 

We humbly acknowledge that human- 
ity, with its bruised and broken heart, 
its gropings and confused searchings, its 
weakness and weariness, its fears and 
failures, has no one to go to except unto 
Thee. 

Inspire us to stand in the noble tradi- 
tion of those who never lost heart or 
hope when twilight and darkness de- 
scended upon them but held on to the 
promises and prophecies of a new and 
better day with unwearied patience and 
increasing tenacity. 

Help us to face life with gladness and 
good cheer, saying to ourselves, I am 
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not afraid of tomorrow for I have seen 
yesterday and I love today.” 

Hear us in the name of the Captain of 
our salvation. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A mesage from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with an amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 310, Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate having proceeded to reconsider 
the bill (S. 1) entitled “An act to in- 
crease the rates of basic compensation 
of officers and employees in the field serv- 
ice of the Post Office Department,” re- 
turned by the President of the United 
States to the Senate, in which it origi- 
nated, with his objections, it was 

Resolved, That the said bill do not pass, 
two-thirds of the Senators present not 
having voted in the affirmative. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 727) entitled 
“An act to adjust the salaries of the 
judges of the municipal court of appeals 
for the District of Columbia, the munici- 
pal court for the District of Columbia, 
the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia, and the District of Columbia 
tax court”; requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Morse, Mr. BIBLE, and Mr. Hruska to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ADJUSTING SALARIES OF THE 
JUDGES OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA - 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 727) to adjust 
the salaries of the judges of the munici- 
pal court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia, the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia, the juvenile court 
of the District of Columbia, and the 
District of Columbia tax court, with 
House amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate, and that 
the Chair appoint conferees. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. McMILLAN, HARRIS, 
ABERNETHY, Srmpson of Illinois, and 
O’Hara of Minnesota, 


NATIONAL SANITATION WEEK 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Association of 
Sanitarians has suggested that Congress 
set aside 1 week each year to be called 
National Sanitation Week. This week is 
to be used to express appreciation of the 
work of our sanitary experts and to em- 
phasize the importance of the program 
for our benefit which they promote. 
Floyd M. Miller, a resident of Shreveport, 
La., is doing a splendid job at the helm 
of this nationwide organization in calling 
attention to the work of the sanitarians. 

During and since World War II, many 
of our young people have had occasion to 
travel to distant parts of the world. The 
one thing which impresses all of them 
as much as anything else is the superior 
method of sanitation in America. 
Whether we dwell in the great cities, 
towns, or small villages, we find that we 
have a land which is clean and whole- 
some. Epidemics and catastrophes such 
as the great plagues in Europe in the 
Middle Ages are matters of history be- 
cause of our present, modern methods of 
sanitation. 

These people who do such a great 
work, sometimes entirely unnoticed and 
unacclaimed, should properly be the ob- 
ject of our appreciation 1 week each 
year. I endorse the idea of a National 
Sanitation Week, and I commend it to 
the consideration of the Congress. 


LET US ACKNOWLEDGE GOD IN OUR 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, about 1 
year ago both Houses of Congress voted 
unanimously to place “under God” in the 
Pledge of Ailegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America. Shortly be- 
fore that we voted unanimously to have 
a Prayer Room in our National Capitol, 
and that room is now complete. Plans 
are under way to have stamped on our 
currency “In God We Trust.” Many of 
our postage stamps are now having “In 
God We Trust’ imprinted on them. But 
there is no acknowledgement of the Su- 
preme Being in our Constitution. 

Our Nation needs an anchor. “We 
the people” cannot lift ourselves by our 
own bootstraps, yet “We the people” are 
are highest authority acknowledged in 
our Federal Constitution. There is an 
answer for communism and all our other 
moral and spiritual problems, and that 
answer is God. Our forefathers also be- 
lieved that God was the answer. 

For example, the Mayflower Compact 
contained the following: 

In the name of God, Amen. We, . . . hay- 
ing undertaken for the glory of God, and the 
advancement of the Christian faith ...do 
by these presents solemnly and mutually in 
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the presence of God, and one of another, 
covenant and combine ourselves together 
into a civil body politic 


Then, in 1643, the Articles of Confed- 
eration said in part: 

Whereas we all came into these parts of 
America with one and the same end and 
aim, namely, to advance the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to enjoy the liber- 
ties of the gospel in purity and in peace. 


Not only did the early settlers of 
America put God first and foremost, but 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
as late as 1892 recognized our faith in 
God. In the case of The Church of the 
Holy Trinity v. The United States (143 
U. S. 457, 471), the Court said: 


These and many other matters which 
might be noticed, add a volume of unoffi- 
cial declarations to the mass of organic 
utterances to show that this is a Christian 
nation, 


Since it is God who has made and pre- 
served us as a nation can we do less 
than acknowledge our Maker in the Con- 
stitution of our land. “Blessed is that 
nation whose God is the Lord“ Psalms 
33: 12. 

Today, I have introduced a joint res- 
olution to amend the Constitution of the 
United States so as to give due recogni- 
tion to Almighty God. 

The resolution follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by conventions in 
three-fourths of the several States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. This Nation devoutly recog- 
nizes the authority and law of Jesus Christ, 
Saviour and Ruler of nations, through whom 
are bestowed the blessings of Almighty God. 

“Sec. 2. This amendment shall not be in- 
terpreted so as to result in the establish- 
ment of any particular ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, or in the abridgement of the rights 
of religious freedom, or freedom of speech 
and press, or of peaceful assemblage. 

“Sec. 3. Congress shall have power, in 
such cases as it may deem proper, to pro- 
vide a suitable oath or affirmation for citi- 
zens whose religious scruples prevent them 
from giving unqualified allegiance to the 
Constitution as herein amended.” 


AMERICAN MILITARY PERSONNEL 
HELD BY CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days the Nation’s citizens will pause, 
and properly so, to do honor and homage 
to those who fought and died that this 
Republic might live. 

But what of the living dead—those 
Americans who offered their lives in the 
service of their country and who, in 
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flagrant violation of the Korean armis- 
tice terms and common decency, are 
held as prisoners of war by the Chinese 
Communists? 

For these Americans, long and weary 
months are slowly turning into years 
of hopelessness. 

It is said that certain officials of the 
United Nations will report late this week 
on results of the mission that was car- 
ried out 5 months ago to obtain release 
of these Americans. 

Let there be no weaseling in this re- 
port. Let it be stated in clear language 
that the United Nations can enforce the 
terms of its armistice, or that it cannot 
restore hope to these, the living dead. 

Any other report will be a travesty 
in conjunction with observance of this 
Memorial Day. 


RETIREMENT OF GENERAL 
CHIDLAW 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the Post 
of this morning there is a statement on 
the retirement of a great distinguished 
American general, General Chidlaw, of 
the Continental Defense Command. 
What I say has no reflection upon Gen- 
eral Chidlaw. I admire him a great 
deal, but I notice the retirement of these 
Regular Army officers, generals, and ad- 
mirals, in their early fifties. Now, if I 
told most of you Members out there that 
you should retire at the age of 52, I would 
get myself a good punch in the nose. I 
would like the Committee on Armed 
Services to examine again this business 
of the permissive retirement of these 
great and trained and skilled generals 
and flag officers at the age of 52 and 53 
years. Certainly, when a Congressman 
can retire for a pension at 60 after 10 
years, there should be a very important 
reexamination of this voluntary retire- 
ment or permissive retirement of distin- 
guished and able leaders, with the con- 
sequent loss of the great service they 
can perform in important areas to the 
armed services at such an age. May I 
say to the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana, a great leader on the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, that we should 
reexamine, and very soon, this very, very 
important problem. 


WHITE COUNTY BRIDGE COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 244 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of three 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any va- 
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cancy occurring in the membership of the 
committee shall be filled in the same manner 
in which the original appointment was 
made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the financial position of the 
White County Bridge Commission estab- 
lished by Public Law 37, 77th Congress, with 
a view to ascertaining when it may be ex- 
pected that the bridge and approaches there- 
to operated by such commission near New 
Harmony, Ind., will become free of tolls, and 
what money has been received, and what ex- 
penditures have been made, by such commis- 
sion since its establishment in 1941. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within the United States, whether 
the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, corre- 
spondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 70] 

Allen, Calif. Flynt Mumma 
Arends Garmatz Nelson 
Bolton, Gray Phillips 

Oliver P. Green, Pa Pillion 
Bonner Gwinn Powell 
Byrd Halleck Preston 
Byrnes, Wis Herlong Reece, Tenn 
Canfield Heselton Reed, N. Y. 
Celler Hoffman, Mich. Rhodes, Pa. 
Colmer Hope Rivers 
Curtis, Mo James Robsion, Ky. 
Derounian Jenkins ort 
Dingell Jones, Mo Shuford 
Dodd Kearney Smith, Va 
Dolliver, Iowa Lanham Taylor 
Dorn, S. O. McDowell Teague, Tex. 
Eberharter Mason Tollefson 
Edmondson Miller, N. Y Winstead 
Fjare Moulder Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
seventy-eight Members are present, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SECOND URGENT DEFICIENCY AP- 
PROPRIATION ACT, 1955 


Mr.. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table House Joint 
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Resolution 310, making additional ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and for other purposes, 
with a Senate amendment, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the House 
joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “Public Law —“ 
and insert “Public Law 41.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, as I understand, there 
is nothing to this amendment except to 
insert the number of the public law. 

Mr. CANNON. It is the correction of 
a mere typographical nature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in; a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor may have permission to sit during 
the session of the House this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services may have permis- 
sion to sit during the session of the 
House this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (at the request 
of Mr. MetcaLr) was given permission to 
address the House for 20 minutes on 
tomorrow, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


THE SALK VACCINE 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been many statements made by Members 
of Congress since April 12 on the subject 
of the Salk vaccine. This is certainly 
understandable, for the well-being of 
our children is at stake, and we have 
nothing more precious than that. The 
statements have been varied, from the 
most laudatory praise for Dr. Salk, to 
extreme criticism of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. There 
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has been, too, a reflection of the con- 
fusion surrounding the vaccine’s distri- 
bution and manufacture for the past 6 
weeks. 

No matter what the alibis and expla- 
nations that have been given, this con- 
fusion is an inescapable fact, and, in my 
opinion, could have been largely avoided 
if the Department and the administra- 
tion had shown the proper leadership and 
taken the necessary steps to form a plan 
before the release of the vaccine, which 
had been expected for some time. 

Evidently, according to Secretary 
Hobby, plans were commenced, for the 
most part, after April 12, and the prob- 
lems of manufacture and distribution 
were met as they arose. This was gross 
neglect of responsibility by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

For example, on April 12, 9 days after 
the announcement of the vaccine’s ef- 
fectiveness by Dr. Francis at Ann Arbor, 
the Secretary, for the first time, met with 
the manufacturers to discuss the amount 
they expected to produce. This should 
certainly have been done before April 12. 

By April 21, although the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis had 
contracted for all of the first supplies of 
the vaccine to carry out its planned in- 
noculations of all ist- and 2d-grade 
pupils, about 650,000 cubic centimeters 
of the valuable serum had been released 
to commercial channels. According to 
reports, some of this serum even found 
its way into the arms of adults. 

Because of the failure of the admin- 
istration and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to meet the situ- 
ation, many Members of the House have 
felt it necessary to introduce bills pro- 
viding for Federal regulation of the 
manufacture and distribution of the vac- 
cine. These have been referred to the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of which I am privileged to be a 
member. 

The administration and Mrs. Hobby 
have backed voluntary programs. Dr. 
Francis and Dr. Salk, however, have 
stated that they feel some control is nec- 
essary. They point out the difficulties a 
doctor would have in refusing to give 
the serum to a patient who was suscep- 
tible to polio but not in the highest pri- 
ority age bracket, unless a firm Govern- 
ment policy were in effect. 

I, personally, feel that we must pro- 
vide a means of control that will assure 
the most equitable distribution of the 
vaccine while it is still in short supply. 
As my colleagues have pointed out be- 
fore, this vaccine is rightfully a posses- 
sion of the people of the United States 
because of their contributions to the 
March of Dimes over the years. While 
I have the greatest confidence that the 
majority of our citizens, doctors and 
laymen alike, will follow the system of 
priorities that has at last been presented 
by Mrs. Hobby, I do feel that we must 
not fail to provide for a method of con- 
trolling any abuses that might develop. 

However, I am primarily concerned, 
not with the emergency legislation, as 
important as it may be, but with the 
future protection of our Nation’s health. 
At the present time our medical knowl- 
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edge is expanding at an ever-increasing 
pace. Fifty percent of the drugs now in 
use were not heard of 15 years ago. Un- 
doubtedly, 15 years from now, we will 
have available cures and preventative 
methods that might now seem fantastic. 
We must see to it that these modern 
miracles are aided in every possible way, 
and that the newly discovered products 
reach the public in the safest, yet speed- 
iest, manner. 

The present administration has not 
concentrated enough of its efforts in the 
field of health. The President’s budget 
for 1956 falls short of what the Nation’s 
health demands. He asks, this year, for 
an increase of less than 10 percent over 
last year’s appropriation for the work 
of the National Institutes of Health. 
The Food and Drug Administration, 
which has the final authority to see that 
our drugs and vaccines, such as the Salk 
vaccine, are potent yet safe, has been 
receiving steadily less money. 

Last fall, on Meet the Press, Mrs. 
Hobby was asked how the budget figures 
were determined for the various fields of 
the Public Health Service. She stated 
that she took the advice of the advisory 
councils of each of the Institutes. This 
was not previously true. Since then the 
councils have prepared budget figures 
which are being brought to the current 
Senate hearings on the budget for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. These have coincided with the 
citizens’ budget figures which have been 
presented and in all cases have been sub- 
stantially higher than the Bureau of the 
Budget's figures. 

The President’s health message of last 
year called for a strengthening of the 
National Institutes of Health in the Pub- 
lic Health Service which are concerned 
with the very real menaces of heart dis- 
ease and cancer. These were not even 
mentioned in this year’s message, al- 
though the National Advisory Heart 
Council has supported the increase asked 
for in the citizens’ budget of $4,350,000 
over the Department’s budget request. 
The situation in the Cancer Institute is 
the same, with a request for $4,245,000. 
The Institute of Arthritis and Meta- 
bolic Diseases has requested $4,060,000 
over and above the President’s budget 
request. 

We have on our books the necessary 
legislation to control the safety and po- 
tency of our drugs. The Pure Food and 
Drug Act vests in the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the power to check on the man- 
ufacture of everything that is intended 
for use in the diagnosis, cure, mitigation, 
treatment, or prevention of disease. The 
biologic control provisions of the Public 
Health Service Act, as the Secretary 
pointed out in her report to the Presi- 
dent, May 16, further provides for Fed- 
eral control to insure the safety, purity, 
and potency of biologics, such as the 
Salk vaccine. 

It would be very interesting to know 
to what extent, if any, the Public Health 
Service was unable to thoroughly check 
on the Salk vaccine manufactured be- 
fore it was released. There is now a 
costly and time-consuming recheck of 
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the vaccine in process for which Mrs. 
Hobby has requested $1,200,000 in emer- 
gency funds. If not granted, important 
research into other communicable dis- 
eases May be temporarily halted, or 
checks by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration of other potentially dangerous 
products may be made impossible. But, 
too often, emergency legislation is like 
shutting the barn door after the horse 
has fled. 

We have a Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare to plan ahead, and 
to prevent, as far as is humanly possible, 
the need for emergency action. We have 
the necessary legislation to deal with the 
problems which arise in the fields of 
health; what we need is more thorough 
implementation of the laws we now have. 

Further proof that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has been 
remiss in its duty lies in the handling, or 
mishandling, of the question of how best 
to insure that all of our children, regard- 
less of their ability to pay, received the 
Salk vaccine. On May 17, the admin- 
istration did submit a bill asking for 
$28 million to be distributed to the 
States on the basis of the per capita 
income of the States and the number of 
children in the State. This would give 
the poorer States more money with 
which to innoculate those unable to pay. 

But what was the position of the 
Department only a short time ago? On 
April 27, at a meeting of 50 national 
organizations interested in the most 
equitable distribution of the Salk vac- 
cine, Dr. Otis Anderson, an officer of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, claimed that no additional 
funds would be needed to assist local 
public health services in making sure 
that the vaccine reached all children, be- 
cause the States would provide for this. 
But on April 29, 2 days later, Dr. Scheele 
named only 12 States that had made 
funds available for free innoculations. 

If the quality controls for the vaccine 
had not broken down, by this time we 
supposedly would have had vaccine for 
several million children outside the 
National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis program of free innoculation for 
all first and second graders. Was the 
administration, with its advocacy of 
free enterprise, planning to see those 
innoculated first who could pay, or those 
who were in the most susceptible age 
groups? 

There is, then, a lesson we can learn 
from all the chaos that has surrounded 
the introduction of the Salk vaccine. 
We must have adequate financial sup- 
port to implement the laws, now on our 
books, which protect the public health. 
In the future, we must not forget this 
lesson. We must vote the necessary 
funds for medical research and for the 
inspection of the manufacture of our 
medicines and drugs, in spite of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, if necessary. 

I should like to make one last sugges- 
tion for your consideration. The Hoover 
Commission has suggested a separate 
Department of Health. Certainly, we 
all agree that medical knowledge is not 
easily come by. One does not pick it up 


in a short time, no matter how dedicated 
the effort to do so. Medicine is highly 
technical and becoming more so. Mrs. 
Hobby is distracted by the need to study 
education and welfare, also. These are 
certainly not minor fields in themselves. 
Perhaps we should give some thought to 
whether the United States should not 
create a separate department concerned 
only with health. In that way, perhaps, 
we might make possible a more vigorous 
leadership in the field of our Nation’s 
health. 


WHITE COUNTY BRIDGE COM- 
MISSION 


. Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the pending resolution is 
a rather unusual one reported by the 
Rules Committee. Since I have been a 
Member of Congress, I do not recall any 
similar type of resolution that called for 
this sort of an investigation. 

About 15 years ago the Congress au- 
thorized legislation to create a commis- 
sion to erect a bridge between Indiana 
and Illinois to be known as the White 
County Bridge Commission and gave 
that commission authority to buy and 
to operate a toll bridge and ferry over 
the Wabash River between New Har- 
mony, Ind., and White County, II., and 
that the same be purchased and financed 
by bonds. 

Here a most remarkable thing about 
the bridge commission that was created 
by Congress in 1941 was that it over- 
looked to provide any regulations as to 
public governmental auditing or check- 
ing the toll intake and the financing of 
this bridge, During the past 14 years 
almost $3 million have been taken in 
tolls from this bridge. The bridge itself 
cost a little over $500,000. As I say, 
during all of this interim the people of 
southern Indiana and the people of 
southern Illinois have not been able to 
ascertain what the financial situation of 
this bridge commission really is. The 
public only received audits from a pri- 
vate accountant. 

There seems to be a group operating 
this bridge commission that desires to 
keep everyone in the dark. Nobody has 
ever been able to determine, as far as 
I know, a neutral accounting on the 
finances of this bridge. 

There was over $945,000 issued in 
bonds and, as I say, the bridge only cost 
@ little over $500,000. There has been 
over $3 million taken in in tolls in the 
last 14 years. The reason for this reso- 
lution is that the people of southern In- 
diana and the people of southern Illinois 
have been demanding some kind of an 
audit and some kind of an investigation 
as to what has happened to the money 
that has been taken in by the manager 
and his assistants in connection with this 
bridge over the Wabash River. 

The complexity of the whole financial 
operation of the conduct of this bridge 
operation seems to lie in the fact that 
when sufficient money was in the Treas- 
ury to pay off the bonds and to make it 
a free bridge back over the years, they 
always had some kind of a project to de- 
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velop on the river. The river develop- 
ment is solely the duty of the Army en- 
gineers, as I understand it, instead of 
using the money from this toll bridge. 
These unnecessary expenditures merely 
postpone the day when this bridge will 
become a free bridge. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a remarkable thing 
that immediately after our colleague the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Denton] 
filed a resolution to investigate the 
finances of this bridge, all of a sudden, 
the management declared in a month or 
two it is going to be a free bridge. They 
do not want any investigation. 

I think it is the duty of the Congress 
to investigate where all this money has 
been going. I do not think that our col- 
league the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Denton] or anybody else is accus- 
ing anybody of not handling the bridge 
financing honestly, but I think the peo- 
ple of Indiana and Illinois are entitled 
to know where every dollar of this 
money has gone in the last 15 years. 
Although we now find that we are go- 
ing to get a free bridge out there, we 
do want to know what has happened to 
these millions of dollars that have been 
taken in at the rate of about $20,000 a 
month in tolls, 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think there is 
important opposition to this resolution, 
because I do not know of anybody in 
southern Indiana and Illinois who has 
gone over this bridge for the last 15 
years, paying these tolls, who does not 
want to know what has happened to this 
money. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman 
pardon me? He will have time later 
on. Please allow me to complete my 
remarks. If the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. ALLEN] does not give the gentle- 
man any time, I will. If he wishes to 
ask a question, I will be glad to answer 
it, if I can. 

Mr. VURSELL. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he knows whether or 
not the people who appeared before the 
Committee on Rules ever went to the 
White County Bridge Commission and 
asked to see any records. They have 
the records there, and they are open to 
the public, under the law, every month 
and every year. 

Mr. MADDEN. My colleague the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. DENTON] 
made an investigation of this situation 
at the demand of most of the people in 
southern Indiana, and a great many peo- 
ple in southern Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, the cost of this investi- 
gation is but nominal. As I understand, 
the gentleman from Indiana has con- 
sulted the accounting department, and 
the General Accounting Department will 
make a free audit of the finances that 
have been taken in by this bridge opera- 
tion for the last 15 years. I think the 
only cost of this special committee will 
be maybe $2,000 or $3,000. I hope this 
resolution passes by a large majority. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

I yield 30 minutes to my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HrnsHaw]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HINSHAwI 
may speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, with 
some hesitation I should like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an article 
which I have placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record under date of May 23, at page 
6856, which fairly well; I hope, explains 
the subject of radioactive fallout in the 
United States; and to which there is ap- 
pended a table which gives the cumula- 
tive radioactive fallout by States from 
the spring of 1951 to January 1, 1955, 
in terms of millicuries of mixed fission 
products per square mile. 

I think the Members will find it of in- 
terest and that it will be of material use 
to them in their own States in discussing 
this very important problem. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, here are 
some facts that I believe will convince 
the Members of Congress that the White 
County Bridge Commission has done & 
splendid job, and are following business 
policies that prove that no investigation 
of this organization is necessary, or 
justified. 

The White County Bridge Commission 
was created by Public Law 37, 77th Con- 
gress, chapter 71, 1st session, approved 
April 12, 1941. 

The three-man commission provided 
for in the bill is made up of the follow- 
ing: Mr. Jennings F. Marlin, president, 
First National Bank, of Carmi, III.; Mr. 
J. Madison Pomeroy, former president, 
White County Bank, Carmi, II., now re- 
tired; and Hon. Julius C. Kern, Carmi, 
who has retired after 24 years of service 
as circuit judge. These men are out- 
standing citizens and of unimpeachable 
character. 

Mr. Roy Clippinger, manager for the 
bridge commission, is a former Mem- 
ber of the 79th and 80th Congresses, 
publisher of six newspapers and presi- 
dent of the WROY radio station. 

The American National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago is the trustee of this 
bridge commission. 

Hardesty & Hanover, of New York, are 
the engineers who must and do author- 
ize the budget and all expenditures. No 
money can be spent by this commission 
unless approved and certified to the 
commission. 

Considerable river and bridge work 
has had to be done, all of which had to 
be approved by the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers at Louisville, Ky. 

An annual audit has been made each 
year by Gray, Hunter, Stenn & Co., cer- 
tified public accountants, Chicago, and 
a copy of this audit each year has been 
filed with the engineering firm in New 
York, the trustee bank in Chicago, and 
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the highway department of the State of 
Illinois. 

Each of the members of this commis- 
sion has been bonded from the beginning 
and the bonds originally were filed with 
the Federal Highway Department in 
Washington, D. C. The amount of the 
bonds was fixed by Thomas H. McDon- 
ald, then Federal Roads Commissioner. 
The bonds were filed in his office in 
Washington and later he suggested that 
they no longer file the bonds with him 
but make them a matter of record on the 
commission’s books rather than his de- 
partment with further annual filing of 
same. This, the commission’s records 
show, has been carried out each year. 

In addition a monthly report of the 
business of the White County Bridge 
Commission is mailed to the engineering 
firm in New York and to the trustee bank 
in Chicago. 

Charges have been made that the 
White County Bridge Commission has 
collected in tolls about $3 million. That 
is true. In fact the book shows it was 
exactly $3,196,021.90. But those who 
make such charges could have found 
where every dollar of the $3 million has 
been accounted for if they had taken the 
time to look at the books of the White 
County Bridge Commission. 

Briefly breaking down the matter the 
bridge cost about $1 million. Under the 
certification and direction of engineers, 
due to the great floods and the pressure 
of the volume of water which constantly 
tries to change the course of the Wabash 
River, there has been about $1 million 
spent by the White County Bridge Com- 
mission to protect the bridge and keep 
the water in its channel under the bridge 
rather than washing it out. 

Few people realize the great expense 
in insurance, taxes; upkeep and salaries 
for the superintendent and local engi- 
neer and 15 other employees during the 
15 long years. These salaries and other 
incidental expenses take up the other $1 
million, making a total of about $3 
million. 

Every expense is recorded in the rec- 
ords of the commission and comes under 
the scrutiny of the eyes of the auditors 
and the engineering firm in charge of 
this commission. 

Since the purpose of the resolution is 
to determine why the New Harmony 
Bridge has not paid off, and become a 
toll-free bridge, I would like to point 
out the following important facts: 

First. The White County Bridge Com- 
mission, when set up as I have above 
described, floated a bond issue for 
$945,000 to pay for the bridge and a ferry 
service outfit, The bonds in the begin- 
ning carried 4 percent interest, however, 
under able management, the commis- 
sioners, about 3 years later, refinanced, 
bringing about a reduction of interest 
on the bonds at 2½ percent. This re- 
duction of bonded interest certainly 
commends the management. 

Second. Congress provided that the 
commission should have 25 years in 
which to retire the bonds. 

The commission issued 20-year bonds. 
Now, the commission has so successfully 
operated this bridge that all bonds will 
be paid off by July 15, 1955, which is only 
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15 years and which is 10 years ahead of 
schedule. 

The commission is now in the process 
of turning over the bridge under the law 
and contract to the State of Illinois and 
the State of Indiana. The minutes of 
their meeting in November 1954 show 
that the commission set the goal of July 
15, 1955, to wind up its business and 
turn the bridge over to the two States. 

The commission is now ready to pay 
the last $175,000 retiring the last of the 
bonds. Furthermore, the members of 
the commission some 2 weeks ago, held 
a conference with the engineers and 
officials of the highway department in 
Springfield, III., informing them they 
were ready to turn over the bridge on 
July 15, 1855, to the State of Illinois. 

The members of the White County 
Bridge Commission now have an ap- 
pointment with the highway officials and 
officers of the State of Indiana for 
Thursday, May 26, to meet them in In- 
dianapolis to tender to the State of In- 
diana their part of the New Harmony 
Bridge. 

Since this resolution has as its main 
complaint that they feel there has been 
too long a delay in the New Harmony 
Bridge becoming free of tolls, and since 
for several months the White County 
Bridge Commission has been working 
toward the goal of turning it over to the 
State of Illinois and the State of Indi- 
ana on July 15, 1955, 10 years ahead of 
schedule, and since the books of this 
commission which I have closely exam- 
ined will prove to anyone that all of the 
expense incurred had to be incurred on 
a certificate from the engineering firm, 
and since each year an outstanding 
auditing firm of Chicago has audited and 
approved their accounts which reports 
have been filed with the engineering 
firm of New York and with the trustee 
bank in Chicago, there can be no valid 
reason for the passage of this resolution. 

The proposed investigation can serve 
no purpose except to waste the time of 
the Members of Congress, and incur ex- 
pense to the Government to finance this 
proposed investigation, of the White 
County Bridge Commission. 

There is only one purpose that it could 
serve and that would be to raise the 
question of the integrity and possibly 
cast aspersions on the integrity of a fine 
group of businessmen who, in the inter- 
est of the city of Carmi, and other towns 
in Illinois, and Indiana, had the vision 
and the courage to build this bridge and 
operate it which has made possible the 
greatest contribution to the economic 
welfare of southern Illinois and southern 
Indiana that has come to that entire 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Members of 
this body will vote down the resolution, 
because if it passed the money spent in 
investigating will be wasted. I say this 
because I feel certain that they will find 
nothing wrong with the accounts of the 
bridge commission and that its members 
have lived up to every requirement of the 
contract under the law bringing it into 
being. 

This resolution has no facts to sup- 
port it. It is the product of street talk, 
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politics, jealousy, suspicion, and rumor. 
There have been no facts to justify its 
consideration or enactment. This Con- 
gress ought not to become a party to 
such a sham—such a miscarriage of 
justice. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. DENTON]. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to get at the facts on this and just 
see how far afield we have gone. 

As my colleague from Indiana [Mr. 
MappEN] told you, this is a resolution to 
investigate the White County Bridge 
Commission. This commission was es- 
tablished by act of Congress in 1941. It 
was authorized to issue $945,000 worth 
of bonds, and with the proceeds they 
were to buy a bridge and ferry across the 
Wabash River at New Harmony, Ind. 
They were to keep the bridge up, collect 
tolls, and pay interest, and then pay the 
principal on the bonds. When the bonds 
were retired, then the bridge went to the 
State of Indiana and the State of Illinois, 
provided they would accept the bridge. 
If they did not, the tolls would be lowered 
and the tolls would be collected just for 
the purpose of maintaining the bridge. 

As the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MappEx] pointed out, the amount of 
those bonds was $945,000. Almost 
$3,200,000 has been collected in tolls since 
that bridge was first transferred to the 
commission. 

This was a rather unusual piece of 
legislation. I looked at the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD when this legislation was 
passed, and it was explained in the other 
body as legislation which would enable 
a county in Illinois to buy a bridge across 
the Wabash River. But it did set forth 
the names of the members of the com- 
mission, They were to hold office for life, 
and if there was any vacancy it was to 
be filled by the Federal Works Adminis- 
tration. There is no such official at the 
present time. 

Then there was an unusual thing 
about this act. It did not provide for 
its books of account being examined by 
any Government agency, such as the 
General Accounting Office. I would just 
say this: I do not care who the public 
Official is, if I were a public official and 
I was handling other people’s money, I 
would certainly want to have some 
agency like the General Accounting Of- 
fice examine my books and records. Oh, 
they have been examined by bookkeepers 
and auditors that they have appointed 
themselves, but that is not like having a 
public official examine them. 

As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VuRSELL], pointed out, we have heard a 
great deal of talk in the southern part of 
Indiana and Illinois as to why this bridge 
was not free. Some other bridges were 
built at the same time, and they have 
been free for over 10 years. They struck 
oil in that part of Indiana and Illinois, 
and I think there is as much traffic on 
that bridge as there is on most main 
streets. So I undertook to see if I could 
get a Government agency that could go 
out and see what was going on in con- 
nection with this bridge. I talked to the 
General Accounting Office. They came to 
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the conclusion that they had no right to 
go over the records of this commission, 
They suggested that I refer it to the At- 
torney General. I did, but they were not 
interested. That officer suggested that 
I take it up with the Indiana State 
Board of Accounting which is just 
the same kind of agency as the General 
Accounting Office, but they were not in- 
terested because it was a State agency. 

In 1952 a man named Borah brought a 
suit in the Federal Court for the Eastern 
District of Illinois. The Federal Court 
for the Eastern District of Illinois meets 
in the southern part of Illinois. He 
brought suit for declaratory judgment 
permitting him to see the records of this 
bridge. He brought the suit as a tax- 
payer and one who used the bridge. The 
bridge commission resisted the action 
and the court held that the mere fact 
that the man was a taxpayer and used 
the bridge did not give him any right to 
maintain this action to inspect those 
records, 

I have taken this matter up in all the 
ways I know and this seems to be the 
only way to get at it. Certainly the peo- 
ple are entitled to have these records 
checked by the General Accounting Of- 
fice. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for information? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VURSELL. Has the gentleman 
not introduced a bill for another com- 
mittee? 

Mr. DENTON. Yes. And after talk- 
ing with the General Accounting Of- 
fice they thought this was the better way 
to handle it. 

Mr. VURSELL. Why does the gentle- 
man introduce this bill? 

Mr, DENTON. Because I sought the 
advice of the General Accounting Office 
and they said this would be the more 
expeditious way to handle it. I acted on 
their advice after checking with them. 

Mr. VURSELL. In the court case did 
the court not hold there was so little 
equity in the case brought in the dis- 
trict that it was summarily thrown out? 

Mr. DENTON. I have read that opin- 
ion several times. If the gentleman 
wants to read it, it is to be found in vol- 
ume 199, Federal Reporter, second series, 
page 213. I have read it many times. 
Just let us get that straight about the 
lack of equity. It was this: The court 
held that the fact that this man was a 
taxpayer and used this bridge did not 
give him sufficient interest to bring that 
suit. But let me say further that I have 
asked the General Accounting Office how 
to get at this and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral told me this was the quickest way 
to get at it. 

There is some talk about this bridge 
being free. This resolution was reported 
out by the Rules Committee on Thurs- 
day, and most remarkably, on Friday the 
White County Bridge Commission an- 
nounced that the bridge would be free. 
But they say that this resolution had ab- 
solutely nothing to do with it and that 
the Rules Committee action had nothing 
to do with it. That, however, is very un- 
usual, because this Mr. Clippinger, the 
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manager of this bridge, was down here 
in Washington about a month or so ago 
with a resolution which would have 
amended the White County Bridge Act 
and permit the White County Bridge 
Commission to buy another bridge and 
issue bonds on that new bridge and this 
bridge, and tolls would be charged on 
both bridges until the bonds were paid 
out. I am sure my friend knows of this 
resolution. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. My understanding has 
been—I was not going to refer to the 
other bridge, but since the Illinois Toll 
Road Commission is preparing to build 
a bridge that will cost about $500,000 
or more, they got in contact with this 
Mr. Clippinger, who managed this bridge 
so successfully and asked him to cooper- 
ate with them. 

Mr. DENTON, The gentleman and I 
both heard Mr. Clippinger say that, 
but that is not the way the chair- 
man of the Indiana Toll Bridge 
Commission explained it to me. As I un- 
derstand it, Mr. Clippinger first ap- 
proached the Indiana Toll Bridge Com- 
mission requesting them to sell this other 
bridge to his commission. Now, let me 
get something of the financing of this 
commission into the Recorp. On the first 
of this year there were $175,000 of bonds 
outstanding. They had cash on hand of 
$170,000. They had assets consisting of 
four automobiles and they owned some- 
thing connected with that ferry. They 
had other property that certainly was 
worth up to $5,000. That bridge was not 
free at that time. They also had $109,- 
000, almost $110,000, which was set up 
for river maintenance. I understand 
they were going to use that money on the 
river but they have decided not to do 
that now. I also understand they have 
spent a large sum of money riprapping 
the banks of the river. I have looked 
through that act from beginning to end 
and I cannot find anywhere where this 
bridge commission has the right to 
spend money on navigation, flood con- 
trol, and so forth of the Wabash River. 

Let me say one thing more. There is 
an authorization for the Government to 
do this work and $100,000 has been spent 
by the Government for this purpose. I 
cannot see any reason ox justification 
why the people who have to use that 
bridge should have to pay for naviga- 
tion, channel control, flood control, and 
so forth of that river. 

Mr. Speaker, the tolls from traffic on 
that bridge produces about $23,000 a 
month. The expenses, it seems to me, 
are unduly high. They amount to about 
$8,700 a month. The manager of bridges 
they refer to indicates that he and his 
help get $18,700 a year. That is in the 
budget. Then there is a superintendent 
of the bridge who gets $6,200 a year. I 
cannot see any reason in the world for 
having a superintendent and a manager, 
too 


Mr. Speaker, I realize this is very 
largely a local matter, but the Congress 
saw fit to set up this local commission 
to deal with this bridge across the Wa- 
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bash River and the only place we can go 
for relief is to come to the Congress. I 
talked to Mr: Campbell, the Comptroller 
General, and I am advised that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office will furnish an 
auditor to make the audit. He suggest- 
ed that the only expenses involved would 
be traveling expenses and he suggested 
that we ask for $5,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Muius). The time of the gentleman 
from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, he stated 
that if we asked for that amount we 
would have sufficient money and also 
stated if anything came up that would 
present a more serious question we could 
take it up with the House Administra- 
tion Committee. I think we can depend 
on the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bridge is going to 
be free we certainly want to have an 
audit made because we will have to pass 
legislation to close out the commission. 
It has assets because it is shown in their 
statement that they have over $50,000 in 
some kind of a fund for tickets that have 
been sold for going over the bridge but 
which have not been used. There are 
many assets of that commission that 
have to be liquidated. If we have an 
audit it should be an audit by a Gov- 
ernment agency. If the State of Indiana 
and the State of Illinois should not take 
the bridge, it may have to continue as a 
toll bridge. And again we should have 
an audit. By all means this matter 
should be investigated because any pub- 
lic official who is handling other peo- 
ple’s money should want to have his 
records examined. I think some amend- 
ments will have to be made to the act 
creating this commission. 

The manager of the bridge said he had 
no objection to this audit being made 
by a Government agency. I would think 
that those people would want to have an 
audit made by a Government agency. 
This is no refiection on them. This is 
just good sound business practice. Any 
man who spends somebody else’s money 
should insist on having a competent 
auditor examine his books. He should 
want it. He should be proud of it, he 
should be glad to have it and the ground 
is almost that much stronger when you 
deal with a Government agency. 

I should think these public officials 
should not object, but they would come 
in here and ask and join in a request 
for this audit. I hope there is nothing 
wrong. But if there is nothing wrong, 
everything will be in the clear. Re- 
member this, and you know it as well as 
I do. We live in a territory where if 
this audit is not made these men are 
going to regret it all of their lives. I 
have letters here, I have a big group 
of them addressed to you [Mr. VURSELL] 
and some to me, in which they say if 
they turn the bridge loose let us have 
this audit. 

Mr. Speaker, all I am asking for in 
this case is simple, common honesty, 
good government, so that we can have 
these facts and so that the Government, 
having set up this bridge commission, 
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will do what any Government agency 
should do. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. Does the gentleman 
recall that in 1 month, when they 
started out, they took in $38 instead of 
$20,000? 

Mr. DENTON. Yes; I remember that. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. VURSELL. Has the gentleman 
read this act recently? I have the act 
here, and it provides fully for the ter- 
mination of this commission. Let me 
ask the gentleman, if you lived in a town 
of 7,000, where there never had been 
a substantial complaint rendered and 
where you knew that the books proved 
that there was nothing wrong, would 
you like to have your two bankers and 
your finest citizens be investigated by a 
committee of Congress that ought to be 
doing something else instead of start- 
ing this silly situation? 

Mr. DENTON. If I were in that sit- 
uation, I would swim the Wabash River 
to get somebody like the General Ac- 
counting Office to investigate the matter. 
I hope this does not become a partisan 
issue. 

Mr. MADDEN. Could the gentleman 
give us an idea of the cost of this in- 
vestigation? 

Mr.DENTON. The General Account- 
ing Office said they would do the work 
free, but they suggested I should ask 
for about $5,000 so that they would be 
able to pay traveling expenses, looking 
at the books, and for the appearance of 
witnesses. 

I certainly hope this does not become 
a partisan issue. The members of your 
political party or you on the other side 
of the aisle in my district are just as 
anxious to have this investigation made 
as are members of my party, and I have 
letters from them in the files. I sat 
in a meeting not long ago where people 
of your party were present where they 
asked to have this carried out. And 
I certainly hope it does not become a 
partisan issue. All I am asking is that 
you practice good government and have 
an audit made of this commission, the 
books of which have not been audited 
by any Government agency. 

Mr. VURSELL. May I ask another 
question? And this is an easy one. Did 
you ever know of a town of 10,000 people 
where a mayor was elected and did a 
magnificent job for the town but what 
the grumblers and the bellyachers and 
those who do not want progress defeated 
him when he ran again? It is the same 
thing with this bridge situation. 

Mr. DENTON. There is no reflection 
on anyone. All we are asking for is good 
business. Iam surprised that these men 
are not joining with me in asking for 
this audit so that it can be done. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, when my good friend, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Map- 
DEN] offered the resolution today, he 
said that this was a most unusual propo- 
sition and that this action by the Com- 
mittee on Rules was most unusual. To 
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that I fully subscribe. Here we are to- 
day attempting to investigate one of 
the many hundreds of toll bridges 
throughout the United States. In other 
words, we are saying that we, the Con- 
gress, will not let Illinois and Indiana 
take care of their own business; that 
we are going to take care of it for them. 
I presume that after we start building 
toll roads—and we are going to have 
hundreds of toll roads built throughout 
the United States—there will be a like 
squabble about them. 

By the way, I have the Evansville 
Courier before me, of last Saturday. I 
think it is the May 21 issue. It does not 
say anything about all the people being 
up in arms about the toll bridge. They 
do not say anything about excessive 
costs of operation. I believe that paper 
is published in the home town of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DENTON]. 

I do not see anything in that paper 
that would indicate any big upheaval. 
But if I understand it, they are anxious 
to get this commission to turn it over 
to the State of Illinois and to the State 
of Indiana. That can be done within a 
few months. Those people want to have 
a free bridge. They do not care about 
investigations. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does this not 
seem to be more or less a tempest in a 
teapot; that is, for the House to decide, 
by the adoption of this resolution, to 
investigate this matter, which really 
comes under the control and within the 
purview of the States of Illinois and 
Indiana? There is not a thing in the 
world the House could do about it. We 
could not enforce our findings or our 
decision or our ruling in this case, could 
we? The matter belongs entirely to the 
States of Illinois and Indiana if they 
want to straighten it out. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I agree with 
the gentleman. I fully subscribe to what 
the gentleman has said. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. DENTON. I want to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that this 
is a commission which was created by 
an act of Congress. The other bridges 
to which the gentleman may have re- 
ferred are State bridges. We are not 
asking to investigate all those State 
bridges here. There is provision in this 
resolution for an accounting which we 
should have from any Government 
agency or any agency set up by the Gov- 
ernment. That is the reason we had to 
come to Congress in this case for relief. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think if the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DENTON] 
would go further into the situation, he 
would find that while Congress origi- 
nally created this commission, the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads of the United States 
did instruct this commission to submit 
their plans and reports to their State 
rather than the Federal Government. 
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In recent years the State of Illinois espe- 
cially and also of Indiana have had com- 
plete control and jurisdiction over this 
entire matter and reports have been 
filed with them. It seems to me, may 
I say to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Denton] that he and I and the 
other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States have a 
great many more important tasks to take 
care of than to investigate a matter that 
falls under the jurisdiction of two of 
the States at this time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I am not pre- 
dicting anything like this, but there 
could be some political thought injected 
into this matter. So I hope, when this 
resolution comes to a vote, that the Mem- 
bers on the right side of the aisle do not 
go right down the line, because they have 
the majority of the membership. 

I should like to say this further. The 
books of the commission are open. They 
have had auditors there. They could 
submit a report to Congress showing 
where every nickel of this money was 
spent. 

Mr. VURSELL, That report is ready 
now. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. The report is 
ready now. The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Denton] says that where 
public money is involved we should have 
an investigation. I do not see how it 
would be possible for Congress every 
time someone spends some public money, 
to have an investigation of them. As a 
matter of fact, we have a Committee on 
Government Operations, a regularly con- 
stituted committee of the House, that 
has the power to do that. 

So I hope my good friends on the Dem- 
ocratic side of the aisle will not, on a 
small proposition like this, take a posi- 
tion that could be applied to all toll 
bridges. 

The three men who make up the com- 
missio are Mr. Jennings F. Marlin, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Carmi, III.; Mr. J. Madison Pomeroy, 
former president of the White County 
Bank of Carmi, Ill., now retired; and 
Hon, Julius C. Kern, of Carmi, who re- 
tired voluntarily after 24 years as circuit 
judge right in his own community. 
They are all outstanding men. 

If we put this kind of thing through, 
with this as a precedent, somebody who 
has an idea that he paid a little too 
long, maybe, on a toll bridge or toll road 
somewhere, will bring that matter in, 
and we will be spending about four-fifths 
of our time here in Congress trying to 
investigate someone. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McVEY. I have been much in- 
terested in the very fine statement the 
gentleman from Illinois is making. We 
are somewhat disturbed about some ele- 
ments, however, in connection with ex- 
penditures. It has been stated that the 
authorized expenditure for the bridge is 
$945,000. I believe that amount of bonds 
was sold. The bridge cost $500,000. Can 
the gentleman tell us what became of 
the rest of the money? 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Yes. It went 
to improve the bridge. It is my under- 
standing that about $1 million of the toll 
from this bridge over the 15-year pe- 
riod was used in connection with the 
overfiowing of the Wabash River. It is 
my understanding that another million 
dollars was spent over that period of 15 
years on maintenance. You have your 
taxes, you have your insurance, you have 
employees working over that period of 
time. 

Mr. McVEY. Was the original bond 
money used for repairs and maintenance 
on the bridge? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I do not ex- 
actly have those figures, only in totals. 
One million dollars was used over 15 
years. What would that amount to a 
year for employees? Seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. So $75,000 a year would be 
$1 million for the employees. 

Mr. McVEY. I think a full explana- 
tion of how that was used would be help- 
ful. 

Mr. DENTON. If the gentleman will 
yield, I have those figures. What the 
gentleman wants to know is the differ- 
ence between the $580,000 and the $945,- 
000? I have the figures here if the gen- 
tleman wants more information about 
that. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. In brief reca- 
pitulation I would say this: I hope my 
good friends on this side of the aisle are 
not bringing up this matter just to in- 
vestigate someone. I can see from the 
gentleman’s hometown newspaper, the 
town wher. he lives, that they do not 
come out in favor of an investigation. 
They tell all about it, but they do not 
say anything to the effect that anyone 
is objecting to it there. The people of 
his own hometown seem very well satis- 
fied to have the commission turn this 
over to the State of Illinois and the State 
of Indiana, equally, in order that the 
people of those States can have this 
bridge free of tolls as soon as possible. I 
have read this newspaper carefully, and 
there is no reference whatsoever de- 
manding Members of Congress to come 
out into that district and investigate 
reputable people who have had the great 
respect of all in the area where they re- 
side. It is a bad precedent to start in- 
vestigating every toll bridge because 
somebody sack home feels abused. That 
is a bad precedent. The Congress just 
has too much to do to go into such mat- 
ters. 

I say in conclusion that I think prob- 
ably we had better just let this be de- 
cided by the people back home. This 
commission is willing and anxious to file 
a report, and all concede where the 
money went. So I hope the House will 
vote down this resolution. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield, 

Mr. JONAS. I agree with the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana that if I were a member of this com- 
mission I would be glad to have my books 
audited, but would it not accomplish the 
purpose the gentleman seeks by this res- 
olution, if the House passed a simple res- 
olution authorizing and directing the 
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General Accounting Office to make an 
audit of the books and report to the 
Congress, or, as an alternative, should 
not this matter be handled by the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
instead of creating a new select commit- 
tee to go out to Indiana to conduct 
hearings? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I think that 
is a good suggestion. I will even go fur- 
ther. Instead of holding a club over the 
heads of some reputable people, the Con- 
gress could pass a general bill providing 
that every toll bridge would file a report. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. DENTON. As I said before, we 
are not asking to investigate every toll 
bridge. This is the only bridge that I 
know of that was created by the Federal 
Government. I handled this bill because 
it was suggested to me to do it in this 
way. It has been almost impossible to 
find where to go on this matter. When I 
first tried to find out about this thing it 
was in the Federal Works Agency. Next, 
it was under the General Services Ad- 
ministration. Now it is under the Bu- 
reau of Roads. Nobody seems to know 
where it is. This will get at it in the 
quickest and easiest way. That is all we 
want to do. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I reiterate 
that I should like it if the gentleman 
would perhaps withdraw this, and then 
introduce, perhaps, a general bill requir- 
ing all bridges to file their audited re- 
ports with the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. SIEMINSKI]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, noth- 
ing crooked will be disclosed, I am sure, 
nor will any motives be impugned, or 
characters destroyed by passage of this 
resolution. 

While it is estimated that the cost of 
the examination to the Government will 
not exceed $5,000, it should at best blow 
away any benevolent indifference to the 
affairs of the motorist in interstate travel 
that might exist or threatens to exist 
in the country, especially as we venture 
on a pioneer road-building program that 
will sooner or later affect every motor- 
ized citizen in the United States. 

I think we should pass this resolution 
without impugning the honesty or mo- 
tives of any gentleman, be he from In- 
diana, Illinois, or any other State. 

We are now motorized, a Nation on 
wheels with 1, 2, and possibly 3 cars to 
the family, but a Nation whose motorists 
have no access to a redress of grievances 
on tolls or ratemaking on the Federal 
level, as do railroads, steamships, and 
aircraft with ratemaking and other mat- 
ters before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Maritime Commission, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Debate in opposition to this resolution 
contends that its passage will be the 
forerunner of many similar requests to 
investigate all manner of complaints on 
every toll bridge, tunnel, or road in the 
land, that such complaints will saddle 
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the docket of Congress with time-con- 
suming details. That need not be so. 

Passage of H. R. 1611, not now before 
the House, when it is reported for floor 
action by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, would bypass congressional re- 
view on such complaints and place them, 
when merited, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. H. R. 1611 ap- 
pears to be a sure way of blowing away 
or allowing any benevolent indifference 
to the affairs of the motorist to build up 
in interstate travel. 

Passage of the resolution now before 
the House, the resolution offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN], 
would be the first step on the road to 
putting the growing toll problem in the 
United States under satisfactory Fed- 
eral surveillance. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as stated above, is 
the agency to monitor the situation. 

It is not merely a question of the local 
complaints of the good people of Indiana 
and Illinois. The examination Con- 
gress is asked to make to determine 
what happened to the $3 million col- 
lected in tolls on an Indiana-IIlinois 
bridge that initially cost but some 
$900,000 to build, is also a question of 
the inherent right of people of New Jer- 
sey and America who have traveled 
both States and have paid some share 
of the Indiana-IIlinois $3 million in tolls 
to know the facts in dispute. 

It is an inherent right that we have 
as car owners, as well as citizens, to 
know where our money on such situa- 
tions goes and whether it is spent as we 
are led to believe iż will be spent to pay 
for and to upkeep a facility initially 
approved. It matters not that two 
State legislatures vote to float addi- 
tional bonds to improve capital invest- 
ments on facilities or to extend facili- 
ties not related to motorized accommo- 
dations but levied against citizens en- 
gaged in interstate motorized travel or 
commerce. 

By what Federal right did the New 
York Port Authority recently obtain 
some $30 million as a loan from invest- 
ment bankers—the State legislatures of 
New York and New Jersey who approved 
it, notwithstanding? By what right was 
this done, especially when motorists 
from the other 46 States in the union 
and our territories will be levied by tolls 
to cross the George Washington bridge, 
the Holland and Lincoln tunnels to help 
pay on that $30 million loan? Since 
when has the Constitution of the United 
States, or the Supreme Court allowed 
ratemaking involving interstate com- 
merce to be established on so local ‘a 
level? 

In all earnestness, I hope you will sup- 
port my bill, H. R. 1611. It gives the 
American car owner his day in court, 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The people of the United States are 
going to see this toll question grow like 
a cancer. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not need the 2 minutes, but I shall simply 
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say you are not going to hurt any bankers 
in Indiana or Illinois. 

It is a question of the citizens of the 
United States who are now on wheels 
and who deserve to have their day before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume the gentleman 
then would support a resolution for an 
investigation of the New Jersey Turn- 
pike? 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I would support 
anything that seems to fly in the face of 
the motorists on the highways of Amer- 
ica today. Let the Congress concern it- 
self with all authorities created with the 
consent of the Congress. It is our duty 
to do so. We have been issuing blank 
checks to these authorities for much too 
long a time. 

Mr. GROSS. I have often wondered 
why motorists pay gasoline taxes on toll 
roads. Perhaps Congress ought to look 
into the operation of the New Jersey 
Turnpike. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. We should look into 
anything questionable, including the 
turnpike authority. Passage of my bill, 
now before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, will permit the 
car owners of America to seek redress for 
unreasonable motor levies. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New Jersey has 
again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do want 
to commend the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. SIEMINSKI] for the statement 
he made in regard to the toll-road prob- 
lem throughout the United States. This 
situation between Indiana and Illinois is 
nothing more than a preliminary to nec- 
essary legislation to keep the traveling 
public of America, as they travel over 
the country, from wearing out their pock- 
ets paying tolls, in a great number of 
cases far in excess of what they should 
pay. It is a remarkable situation in 
this particular case that nothing ever 
started from the standpoint of financial 
supervision and terminating toll charges 
until the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Denton] filed his resolution. Now we 
have a start, and for a few thousand 
dollars that it will cost to inspect and 
audit the bridge commission’s books, it 
will have a great effect on the operation 
of interstate toll bridges and toll roads 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. 

I hope this resolution is passed by a 
large majority. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, on a division there were— 
ayes 84, noes 73. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. The rollcall is automatic. 
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The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 205, nays 166, not voting 63, 
as follows: 
[Roll No. 71] 


YEAS—205 
Abbitt Fisher Multer 
Abernethy Flood Murray, III. 
Adair Fogarty Murray, Tenn. 
Addonizio Forand Natcher 
Albert Fountain Norrell 
Alexander Frazier O’Brien, III. 
Andrews Friedel O'Hara, II. 
Anf uso Gary O'Neill 
Ashley Gathings Passman 
Ashmore Gordon Patman 
Aspinall Granahan Perkins 
Bailey Grant Pfost 
Barrett Green, Oreg. Philbin 
Bass, Tenn Gregory Pilcher 
Beamer Griffiths Poage 
Bell Hagen Poft 
Bennett, Fla Haley Polk 
Blatnik Harden Price 
Blitch Hardy Priest 
Boggs Harris Quigley 
Boland Harrison, Va Rabaut 
Bolling Hays, Ark Rains 
Boykin Hays, Ohio Reuss 
Boyle Hayworth Richards 
Bray Hébert Riley 
Brooks, La Holifield Roberts 
Brooks, Tex Huddleston Rodino 
Brown, Ga Hull Rogers, Colo. 
Buchanan Ikard Rogers, Fla 
Buckley Jarman Rogers, Tex 
Burleson Jennings Rooney 
Burnside Johnson, Wis. Roosevelt 
Byrne, Pa Jones, Ala. Rutherford 
Cannon Jones, N. C. Selden 
Carlyle Karsten Shelley 
Carnahan Kee Sheppard 
Celler Kelley, Pa. Sieminski 
Chelf Kelly, N. Y. Sikes 
Christopher Keogh Siler 
Chudoff Kilday Sisk 
Clark Kilgore Smith, Miss. 
Cooley King, Calif. Spence 
Cooper Kirwan Staggers 
Crumpacker Klein Steed 
Davidson Kluczynski Sullivan 
Davis, Ga. Knutson Thomas 
Davis, Tenn, Lan Thompson, La. 
Dawson, III. Lane Thompson, N. J. 
Dawson, Utah Lankford Thompson, Tex. 
Deane Lesinski Thornberry 
Delaney Long Trimble 
Dempsey McCarthy Tuck 
Denton McCormack Tumul 
Dies McDowell Udall 
Diggs McMillan Vanik 
Dollinger Machrowicz Vinson 
Donovan Mack, Ill, Walter 
Dorn, S.C Madden Watts 
Dowdy Magnuson Whitten 
Doyle Mahon Wickersham 
Durham Marshall Wier 
Elliott Matthews Williams, Miss. 
Engle Metcalf Williams, N. J. 
Evins Miller, Calif. Willis 
Fallon Mills Wright 
Fascell Mollohan Yates 
Feighan Morgan Zablocki 
Fernandez Morrison 
Fine Moss 
NAYS—166 

Alger Brown, Ohio Dague 
Allen, III Brownson Davis, Wis 
Andersen, Broyhill Devereux 

H. Carl Budge Dixon 
Andresen, Burdick Dondero 

August H. Bush Dorn, N. Y. 
Auchincloss Byrnes, Wis. Ellsworth 
Ayres Carrigg Fenton 
Baker Cederberg Fino 
Baldwin Chase Ford 
Bass, N. H Chenoweth Forrester 
Bates Chiperfield Frelinghuysen 
Baumhart Church Fulton 
Becker Clevenger Gamble 
Bennett, Mich, Cole Gavin 
Bentley Coon Gentry 
Berry Corbett George 
Betts Coudert Gray 
Bolton, Cramer Gross 

ces, P.  Cretella Gubser 

Bosch Cunningham Hale 
Bow Curtis, Mass. Hand 


Harvey McGregor Scrivner 
Henderson McIntire Scudder 
McVey Seely-Brown 
Hiestand Mack, Wash. Sheehan 
Hill Mailliard Simpson, III. 
Hillings Martin Simpson, Pa. 
Hinshaw Meader Smith, Kans, 
Hoeven Merrow Smith, Wis. 
Hoffman, III. Miller, Md Springer 
Holmes Miller, Nebr, Taber 
Holt Minshall Talle 
Horan Morano Thompson, 
Hosmer Nicholson Mich. 
Hyde Norblad Thomson, Wyo. 
Jackson O'Brien, N. Y. Utt 
Jensen O'Konski Van Pelt 
Johansen Ostertag Van Zandt 
Johnson, Calif. Pelly Velde 
Jonas Phillips Vorys 
Judd Prouty Vursell 
Kean Radwan Wainwright 
Kearns Ray Weaver 
Keating Reed, III Westland 
Kilburn Rees, Kans. Wharton 
King, Pa Rhodes, Ariz. Widnall 
Knox Riehlman Wigglesworth 
Krueger Robeson, Va. Williams, N. X. 
Laird Rogers, Wilson, Calif, 
Latham Sadlak Wilson, Ind. 
LeCompte St. George Withrow 
Lipscomb Saylor Wolcott 
Lovre Schenck Wolverton 
McConnell Scherer Young 
McCulloch Schwengel Younger 
McDonough Scott 
NOT VOTING—63 

Allen, Calif, Flynt O'Hara, Minn. 
Arends Garmatz Osmers 
Avery Green, Pa. Patterson 
Barden Gwi Pillion 
Belcher Halleck Powell 
Bolton, Harrison, Nebr. Preston 

Oliver, P. Herlong Reece, Tenn 
Bonner Heselton Reed, N. Y. 
Bowler Hoffman, Mich. Rhodes, Pa. 
Byrd Holtzman Rivers 
Canfield Hope Robsion, Ky. 
Chatham James Short 
Colmer Jenkins Shuford 
Curtis, Mo Jones, Mo. Smith, Va, 
Derounian Kearney Taylor 
Dingell Lanham Teague, Calif, 
Dodd Macdonald Teague, Tex. 
Dolliver Mason Tollefson 
Donohue Miller, N. Y. Winstead 
Eberharter Moulder Zelenko 
Edmondson Mumma 
Fjare Nelson 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Flynt for, with Mr. Short against. 

Mr. Shuford for, with Mr. Reed of New 
York against. 

Mr. Eberharter for, with Mr. Reece of Ten- 
nessee against. 
with Mr. Derounian 


Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Taylor against. 
Mr. Bowler for, with Mr. Heselton against. 
Mr. Holtzman for, with Mr, Osmers against. 
Mr. Powell for, with Mr, Gwinn against. 
Zelenko for, with Mr. Fjare against. 
Moulder for, with Mr. Arends against, 
Garmatz for, with Mr. Avery against. 
Dingell for, with Mr. Kearney against, 
Dodd for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 
. Donohue for, with Mr. Mason against. 
. Rhodes of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Teague of California against, 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
James against, 

Mr. Edmondson for, with Mr. Allen of Call- 
fornia against, 

Mr. Byrd for, with Mr. Miller of New York 
against. 

Mr. Macdonald for, with Mr. Patterson 
against. 

Mr. Preston for, with Mr. Hoffman of Mich- 
igan against, 

Mr. Chatham for, with Mr. Nelson against. 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Pillion against. 
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Until further notice: 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Harrison 
of Nebraska. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Robsion of Kentucky. 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri with Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Hope. 


Mr. WOLVERTON and Mr. JOHNSON 
of California changed their vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the majority leader as to the 
program for tomorrow and next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If we complete 
the two bills that are on the program 
today, then, if my friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has no objection, we 
can adjourn over until Friday and then 
from Friday to Tuesday, Monday being 
Memorial Day. The program for next 
week is a follows—— 

Mr. MARTIN. Before the gentleman 
tells us the program for next week, there 
will be nothing on Friday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Nothing legisla- 
tively. As a matter of fact, one of the 
chairmen of a committee spoke to me 
about some privileged resolutions and I 
asked him to try to get them in today, 
if he could, because I want to announce 
to the Members that there will be noth- 
ing legislatively on Friday, and while 
there might be nothing objectionable 
from his committee, nevertheless some 
Members might feel disturbed if any- 
thing did come up of a legislative nature. 
Therefore, I want to announce that there 
will be nothing legislatively on Friday, 
and on Friday we will adjourn over until 
Tuesday. There may be some special 
orders that I know of and such things 
as that. The program for next week is 
as follows: 

On Tuesday, the House will consider 
the general Government appropriation 
bill for 1956. If there should be a roll- 
call on that bill, which I doubt, it has 
been agreed by the leadership that the 
rollcall will go over until Wednesday. 

For Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
we have scheduled House Resolution 203 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency providing for an investigation 
of housing. There is the bill, H. R. 5715, 
from the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
to extend the loan authority for veterans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. There is the bill, H. R. 3990, a bill 
relating to the water resources of Alaska. 

Any conference reports, of course, may 
be brought up at any time. Any further 
program will be announced later. The 
probability is that there will be no ma- 
terial change from the program which 
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T have just announced so far as next week 
is concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any chance of 
the so-called Reserve training bill com- 
ing up next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
us whether any life is going to be 
breathed into that corpse? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am unable to 
state that, but it will not come up next 
week. 

Mr. MARTIN. Can the gentleman 
from Massachusetts inform us when the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 1 is 
likely to be called up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am unable to 
state when it will come up. I can state 
in reply to the inquiry, for the benefit 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and our colleagues, that it will not come 
up next week. Even if the conferees 
come to an agreement, it will not come 
up. There is no reason, except that I 
do not expect the agreement to be 
reached; but if it should be, it would 
not come up next week. 

Mr. MARTIN. It will be put on the 
legislative program early, I hope? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, there 
is no further meeting of the conference 
committee until the middle of next week, 
anyway; but if they do agree, the chances 
are it will be so late that it could not 
come up, anyway. I am simply stating 
there is no reason at all except that it 
will be so late in the week that we can 
wait until the early part of the follow- 
ing week, if they do agree. Therefore, 
I can definitely advise the Members of 
the House insofar as it is possible for 
me to do so in order that they may 
govern themselves accordingly. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight 
Thursday to file privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 249) provid- 
ing for the consideration of H. R. 2851, 
a bill to authorize the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to process food commodities 
for donation under certain acts, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2851) to authorize the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to process food commodities for 
donation under certain acts. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
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and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider the 
substitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Agriculture now in the bill, 
and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under the 
5-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit with or without instructions. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ALLENI. 

At this point I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution (H. Res. 
249) makes in order consideration of the 
bill H. R. 2851 from the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Briefly stated, the substance of the bill 
to be made in order by the adoption of 
this resolution amends present law with 
reference to relief programs. Under the 
present law, when the President of the 
United States designates certain areas 
as disaster areas by reason of drought 
or unusual unemployment, certain com- 
modities, particularly those of a perish- 
able nature, are set aside for the respec- 
tive States, to be used by them through 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
people in the distressed areas. This bill 
amends the present law to this effect: 

Under the present law the Department 
of Agriculture can reprocess products 
but it cannot process products. This 
bill amends the present law to the ef- 
fect that the Department of Agriculture 
may now process, and that has particuiar 
reference to grains, storable products, 
which may be in surplus throughout the 
country. That is, they can make wheat 
into flour; corn into meal. 

Then the other amendment is that it 
transfers a part of this program to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in that it gives them certain 
authority in those designated areas. In 
other words, it empowers the head of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to make agreements with 
the departments in the respective States 
as to the amount needed, and the method 
of distribution. 

As far as I have been able to learn, 
there is no opposition to this bill. There 
was some division of sentiment, as I un- 
derstand it, in the committee where it 
was discussed, but those divisions have 
been resolved by amendments in this 
bill, and I hope the resolution is ap- 
proved and that the bill made possible 
by this resolution is agreed to. 

I now yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK]. 

LOWER SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, like 
so many others, I have been increasingly 
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concerned about, and disturbed over the 
growing plight of our public and private 
school systems, and particularly, the 
costs of the construction of schools. 
Confining my remarks mainly to the 
public school system, what I say shall 
also apply to the private school system. 

The figures released by the United 
States Department of Education in Feb- 
ruary of this year concerned with the 
inadequate accommodations for pupils 
entering the public school system are 
amazing in their adverse effect on our 
institutions of Government. Included in 
these figures was a table showing that 
there were more than 2,600,000 pupils in 
the public school system alone in excess 
of the normal capacity of the accessible 
public owned school plants in use. This 
is only a slight indication of what is fac- 
ing our public school system in over- 
crowding, split shifts, and the use of sub- 
standard, makeshift quarters; and with 
our growing population, this will in- 
crease. I might also say that the cost of 
school construction is vitally important. 

The 81st Congress passed Public Law 
815 and title I of the act provided that 
the United States Department of Educa- 
tion should supervise a nationwide sur- 
vey of the public elementary and secon- 
dary school plant facilities. The findings 
of this survey disclosed the extent of 
this crisis in the school construction 
field. Typical was the revelation that 
almost one-half of the school buildings 
of our great Nation are more than 30 
years old, and about one-fourth are over 
50 years old—and many of these older 
buildings lacked adequate lighting, 
plumbing, heating, and ventilating fa- 
cilities. It is hard to realize that in the 
43 States covered by the survey, 54.99 
percent of all elementary school build- 
ings of those States still use outdoor priv- 
ies. According to accepted education- 
al standards, more than 56 percent of 
the classrooms of our country are al- 
ready overcrowded, with the peak of in- 
creased enrollment still some 5 years 
ahead. 

The lag in schoolhouse construction 
understandingly resulted from the de- 
pression and the war period of material 
and manpower shortages. It has been 
increased by the very high postwar birth- 
rate which has placed our nationwide 
school plant into a position where it 
needs today at least 312,000 additional 
instruction rooms to accommodate al- 
most 9 million pupils, which will cost at 
current prices about $10.6 billion. The 
financial problem in countless com- 
munities has also played a significant 
part. To house the pupils who are ex- 
pected to be added to the school popula- 
tion by 1965, there will be required an 
additional 420,000 classrooms costing an 
additional $14.3 billion. And to replace 
the classrooms in the present nationwide 
school plant which are inadequate, ob- 
solete, worn out, and unsafe will require 
an additional 220,000 rooms by 1965 cost- 
ing an additional $7.5 billion. 

Historically the construction of pub- 
lic school buildings in the United States 
has been a function of the local commu- 
nities or school districts. They have very 
successfully financed this public service 
by issuing general obligation bonds or 
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other evidences of indebtedness sup- 
ported by the full faith and credit of the 
local taxing district. Most of these 
groups have operated under debt limita- 
tion provisions imposed by legislative act 
or constitutional provisions. It has been 
reliably estimated that the total legal 
borrowing capacity of all of the cities, 
towns, and school districts of our Nation 
is about $35 billion. Of this amount 
more than $31 billion have previously 
been encumbered by borrowings for 
schools and other eligible public im- 
provements. It is obvious that the school 
construction needs greatly exceed the 
available funds which may legally be 
raised. 

I think you will agree with me that 
there is perhaps no greater responsibility 
on we Americans than that of insuring 
the availability of education in school 
buildings conveniently located, safely 
constructed, and presenting an environ- 
ment of welcome, warmth, and friendli- 
ness that will stimulate the learning 
process and make schoolwork a pleasur- 
able experience to be treasured for life. 

During the 83d Congress some 31 bills 
and joint resolutions were introduced 
proposing some form of Federal assist- 
ance to schoolhouse construction and 
education. Each of these bills recog- 
nized the importance of education and 
the plight of the public school system, 
and each contained some element or plan 
to alleviate some of this distress. The 
current Congress has before it many 
similar proposals, including a plan ur- 
gently recommended: by the President, 
who from time to time has stated un- 
equivocally that our school system de- 
mands some prompt and effective help if 
we are to provide adequate education. 

Over the years this question of Federal 
aid to school construction has arisen 
before this Congress and in public dis- 
cussion. The arguments presented both 
pro and con have had wide ramifications. 
The supporters of each side have been 
able, well fortified, and vocal, and the 
debates have been sound and heated but 
also interminable. While this endless 
debate has been following its leisure 
course, the inexorable maturity of the 
children has brought them to the doors 
of substandard school buildings—to the 
doors of overcrowded buildings—and to 
the doors of nonexistent school buildings 
both public and private. These more 
than 2,600,000 pupils that I previously 
mentioned are being deprived in part of 
the complete education which is their 
American privilege and heritage. 

The need for new and adequate school- 
housing in our States is critical, and dur- 
ing this trying period of current turbu- 
lence, nothing is as important to a free 
society as the preservation of our public 
institutions—of our school systems— 
since nothing has a deeper or more far- 
reaching effect upon the conduct of man 
as a citizen than adequate educational 
opportunity. 

It is with great pleasure that I advise 
you and those throughout the country 
who are interested in a discovery which 
I recently came across, a discovery which 
indicates the availability of a simple, 
straightforward, and practical solution 
to some of the schoolhouse construction 
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problems over which we have labored so 
long, and belabored so effectively. We, 
in the great Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, are facing a schoolhouse short- 
age problem analogous to that of our 
sister States, though we have been for- 
tunate in having available a greater de- 
gree of financial ability to meet these 
needs than some of our less fortunate 
companions. In spite, however, of our 
tremendous resources it was apparent to 
many of our citizens that to continue a 
school-building program at a rate of ex- 
penditure per pupil which was charac- 
teristic of the early 1950's, we would soon 
exhaust our resources short of having 
constructed sufficient classrooms for our 
rapidly growing child population. This 
is particularly so, having in mind the 
other duties and responsibilities of gov- 
ernment. 

A group of trained and qualified citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, realizing the im- 
plications of our school needs and the 
urgency for the construction of an ade- 
quate number of classrooms at a cost we 
could afford, undertook an exhaustive 
study of the problem locally and nation- 
ally. They also undertook the respon- 
sibility of developing a program that 
would permit communities and school 
districts of our Nation, and this would 
also cover private schools, to obtain 
needed school buildings quickly at rea- 
sonable costs with or without State or 
Federal aid, and in a manner not re- 
stricted by archaic and unrealistic statu- 
tory and constitutional debt limits. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, this group pro- 
poses and offers to build and equip 
healthful, attractive, safe, fire-resistive, 
flexible, low-cost school buildings of 
modular components which will permit 
expansion or contraction of the struc- 
tures as the need may require. One of 
the real contributions of this program 
comes from the fact that this group, 
where and when desired, is willing to 
finance the construction of these badly 
needed buildings with private capital in 
a manner which will not adversely affect 
the legal borrowing capacity of the com- 
munity or school district, and at annual 
costs which may run as much as 50 per- 
cent less than the average current costs 
of conventional school-building projects. 
Arrangements can also be made with 
those responsible for the construction of 
a private school or schools. In order to 
do this with private funds, of course, 
these buildings provide a life expectancy 
and freedom from maintenance greatly 
in excess of the average buildings being 
constructed today. 

The Anderson-Nichols Co., archi- 
tectural engineers of Boston, one of New 
England's largest and most competent 
architectural engineering firms, in con- 
junction with educators, public officers, 
and finance specialists, have undertaken 
a 4-year research program which has 
culminated in the development of a 
schoolhouse plan which permits con- 
struction from readily available, modular 
components with a maximum degree of 
flexibility of design to meet the require- 
ments of available sites and the individ- 
ual desires and needs of local school au- 
thorities. 
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From this research group has evolved 
anorganization known as Structo Schools 
Corp., located in Boston, Mass. This 
group offers to design, build, and equip 
school buildings for communities or 
school districts, whether distressed or 
not, utilizing the modular plan developed 
by the Anderson-Nichols Co. The group 
offers to finance these buildings with 
private capital in such a way as to relieve 
any encumbrance upon the debt or 
borrowing limits of the community. It 
is expected that the annual costs of a 
project under this program will be ap- 
proximately 50 percent less than the 
average annual costs of the current con- 
ventional school building projects. The 
source of private funds for this purpose 
seems virtually unlimited. 

The communities or school districts 
will only be required to appropriate an 
annual amount as a rental fee, and this 
amount is expected to produce a sub- 
stantially lower impact on local tax rates 
than the present plans. 

The program has received the approval 
and wholehearted support of many na- 
tional organizations in the fields of edu- 
cation, finance, manufacturing, and con- 
struction, as a worthwhile cooperative 
effort to meet the challenge of school- 
house shortages. The very startling as- 
pect of this program has been the success 
of Structo Schools Corp. to raise large 
segments of private capital to permit 
school buildings to be built and rented 
to local school authorities, or, in the case 
of private schools to the proper authori- 
ty, at annual rental rates substantially 
below the average normal average costs 
of debt service required when general 
obligation bonds are issued. 

It is most pleasing to me to learn that 
the ingenuity and the interest of private 
citizens can be stimulated toward the de- 
velopment of a solution to a problem 
which has long plagued the Congress and 
other public officers, as well as others, 
and to learn that they have successfully 
developed a plan which may work quick- 
ly and surely, and whose objective is a 
contribution to the preservation of one 
of our most essential, democratic ideals. 
This group of public spirited citizens 
are to be complimented for their willing- 
ness to face the challenge, and their in- 
genuity in finding a solution of this 
critical national problem. 

As the leadership and efforts of Mr. 
Anderson of the firm of Anderson- 
Nichols Co., after several years of study, 
evaluation, and of making designs, has 
resulted in a manner that school build- 
ing costs can be sharply reduced, a 
number of such schools have been con- 
structed, I am pleased, as a public duty, 
to make known as widely as possible this 
program to those interested; and par- 
ticularly those who are responsible for 
the construction and maintenance of 
schools. The cost of constructing 
schools, either public or private, is a mat- 
ter of major concern. If the cost can 
be sharply reduced, I know it will be a 
matter of major interest. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TRIMBLE) has explained the rule and the 
main provisions of the bill. I know of 
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no one who is opposed to the rule, and 
I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SUPPLEMENTING FEDERAL RECLA- 
MATION LAWS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 248 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 5881) to supplement the Federal recla- 
mation laws by providing for Federal co- 
operation in non-Federal projects and for 
participation by non-Federal agencies in 
Federal projects. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN], and yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 248 provides for an open rule 
with 2 hours of general debate for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5881) to 
supplement the Federal reclamation laws 
by providing for Federal cooperation in 
non-Federal projects and for participa- 
tion by non-Federal agencies in Federal 
projects. 

H. R. 5881 as reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
would permit States and local public 
agencies to take a more active part in de- 
veloping land and water resources for 
irrigation and incidental purposes 
through Federal loans and grants, and 
would encourage the development of 
small projects. The provisions of the bill 
would apply to the 48 States and the 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 

Under the bill, the States and local 
public agencies would plan, construct, 
and operate small projects primarily for 
irrigation and they would receive prac- 
tically the same benefits which would 
be theirs if the projects were being con- 
structed as Federal reclamation projects. 

The bill would permit the Secretary 
of the Interior to make loans covering 
that portion of the cost of the project 
which would be reimbursable if they were 
being constructed as Federal projects 
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and the Secretary would make grants 
covering that portion of the cost of the 


project which would be nonreimbursable 


if the project were being constructed 
under Federal auspices. 

Federal financial participation in any 
project in the form of a loan, a grant, 
or a combination of both could not 
exceed $5 million. 

A bill that resembled H. R. 5881 passed 
the House during the 83d Congress but 
failed to pass the Senate. The President 
in his budget message for 1956 advocated 
a program of this type and during the 
hearings on this bill, according to the 
committee report, it was disclosed that 
there were a number of small projects 
that were in the planning stage now, but 
could and would be completed if there 
is a program such as is proposed in this 
bill. The committee felt that $5 mil- 
lion was an appropriate maximum cost 
for a project if it was to fall within the 
category of a small one. However, under 
the provisions of H. R. 5881, as reported, 
a project costing between 5 and 10 mil- 
lion dollars could apply for the benefits 
applicable under the legislation but the 
Federal participation in the financing of 
the project could not be increased due 
to the higher cost of the project. 

Any organization desiring to take ad- 
vantage of the benefits provided under 
H. R. 5881 would submit its proposal to 
the Secretary of the Interior with all 
the plans and estimates that would be 
included in preauthorization reports re- 
quired for a Federal reclamation project. 

The bill would specifically provide that 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Governor of the State in which the proj- 
ect is proposed would be the approving 
authorities for the project. 

The bill would also require that the 
Secretary of the Interior submit to both 
the House and Senate Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs the project 
proposals at least 60 days before the con- 
tracts are executed covering these proj- 
ects. However, the Secretary of the In- 
terior would be authorized in this bill to 
proceed with negotiations for loans 
and/or grants without further congres- 
sional action after he and the Governor 
of the State involved, have placed their 
stamp of approval upon the individual 
projects. 

The organization applying for the 
benefits offered under the provisions of 
this bill would have to show in its pro- 
posal that it already holds or can ac- 
quire the lands and the rights to the use 
of water necessary for construction and 
operation of the project, and the organi- 
zation must finance the cost of these 
lands and water rights by other methods 
than by loans and grants from the Goy- 
ernment. 

The bill, Mr. Speaker, would authorize 
the appropriation of $100 million to un- 
dertake this program. It is my under- 
standing that an amendment to the bill 
will be offered by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jones], which will have 
the effect of giving the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture jurisdiction over the imple- 
mentation of the provisions of this bill 
in the areas where the Bureau of Recla- 
mation of the Department of Interior is 
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not set up to function. It is my impres- 
sion that this amendment will not be 
objected to by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
will, of course, discuss the details of the 
bill more thoroughly, but I feel that the 
bill is worthy of the consideration of the 
House and that the rule, since it is an 
open one which would allow amend- 
ments to be offered from the floor, should 
be adopted by the House. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no opposition to the rule. I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SECOND PROGRESS REPORT OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I ask for the immediate 
consideration of a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 226). 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there is hereby ordered to 
be printed for the use of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
1,000 additional copies of the Second Progress 
Report of the Department of Commerce to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives, entitled “Study of News- 
print Expansion: Part II, Newsprint Produc- 
tion from Hardwoods,” made to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Repre- 
sentatives, during the 83d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up a privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 155) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1955, the expenses of the studies and investi- 
gations to be conducted pursuant to House 
Resolution 154 by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $150,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee or 
any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the chair- 
man of such committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out $150,000" and 
insert “$125,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


amendment was 


STATUE OF EDWARD DOUGLASS 
WHITE 


Mr, BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up a privileged reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 24) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Edward 
Douglass White Memorial Commission of 
Louisiana is hereby authorized to place tem- 
porarily in the rotunda of the Capitol a 
statue of the late Edward Douglass White, 
of Louisiana, and to hold ceremonies in the 
rotunda on said occasion; and the Architect 
of the Capitol is hereby authorized to make 
the necessary arrangements therefor. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
in the resolution it says temporarily.“ 
Is that the custom? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct. 
The gentleman from Louisiana, who is 
the author of the resolution, might bet- 
ter explain the proposition. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the resolution is to use the facil- 
ities of the rotunda for the day of the 
unveiling of the statue, but the statue is 
not to be placed in the rotunda. That is 
why we say “temporary” use of the ro- 
tunda for that day. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, by the act 
of August 15, 1876, as amended on March 
3, 1921, the Congress provided for a Na- 
tional Statuary Hall in the Capitol of 
the United States and the President was 
authorized to invite all States of the 
Union to furnish statues, not exceeding 
two in number for each State, of de- 
ceased persons who were citizens thereof 
and illustrious for their historic renown 
or for distinguished civic or military 
service, such as each State may deem to 
be worthy of this national commemora- 
tion. 

Act 455 of the Legislature of Louisiana 
of 1952 designated the late Chief Justice 
White as the second illustrious son of 
Louisiana to be thus honored, the first 
having been the late Senator Huey P. 
Long, whose statue has stood in the Stat- 
uary Hall of our Capitol for many years. 

The Louisiana Legislature also cre- 
ated the Edward Douglass White Memo- 
rial Commission, which is charged with 
the duty of having erected and installed 
the statue of the noted jurist. Judge 
Sam A. LeBlanc, of Napoleonville, a re- 
tired member of the Louisiana State Su- 
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preme Court, is chairman of the com- 
mission; and those serving with him are 
State Senator Clyde C. Caillouet, of 
Thibodeaux; G. F. Cunningham, of 
Shreveport; George W. Hardy, Jr., of 
Shreveport; and Ben N. Tucker, of 
Hammond, La. 

Active since its organization, the com- 
mission decided upon a bronze statue, 
and after careful consideration of many 
applicants selected Arthur C. Morgan, of 
Shreveport, as sculptor. The program 
for the occasion, together with the date 
and hour, will be ready for announce- 
ment within a short time. 

The unveiling ceremonies will soon 
take place in the rotunda of the Capitol, 
and it was a great privilege and high 
honor for me to sponsor legislation 
granting congressional authority for the 
exercises, similar legislation having been 
offered in the other body by Senators 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER and RUSSELL B. Lona. 
I am grateful to the House for the pas- 
sage of this legislation today. 

Chief Justice White was born Novem- 
ber 3, 1845, in Lafourche Parish, La., the 
son of Edward Douglass White and Cath- 
erine S. Ringgold, and died in 1921. For 
almost a half century this great Amer- 
ican served his State and Nation ably and 
devotedly. Beginning his public life as 
State Senator, his long career included 
service as Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana, United States 
Senator, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for 16 
years, and as Chief Justice, presiding 
over the highest court in the land dur- 
ing the remaining 11 years of his life. 

Following his early education at Mount 
St. Mary's College, Emmitsburg, Md., the 
Jesuit College in New Orleans and 
Georgetown College in the District of 
Columbia, young White left school to 
enlist as a private in the Confederate 
Army, at the age of 16. After the war 
he pursued the study of law and was 
admitted to the Louisiana bar in 1868. 
Almost immediately he entered politics, 
was elected to the State senate and later 
appointed to the State supreme court. 
His judicial career in Louisiana was cut 
short, however, owing to the fact that 
under a new constitution the court was 
reconstituted, and his term ended. 

Following his service on the highest 
court of his native State, Edward Doug- 
lass White was elected to the Senate of 
the United States: He made his influ- 
ence felt in that body and evidently was 
highly esteemed by his colleagues as is 
evident by the events in his life which 
took place at that time. A vacancy had 
occurred on the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and by virtue of the cir- 
cumstances which existed it was gen- 
erally assumed that it would be filled by 
the appointment of someone from the 
State of New York. As was expected, 
President Grover Cleveland did send the 
name of a prominent New York attorney 
to the Senate for confirmation, but one 
of the Senators from that State blocked 
the nomination on the basis and under 
the rules of senatorial courtesy. The 
same thing having happened with re- 
spect to the nomination of another New 
Yorker, it is said that President Cleve- 
land then stated that he would this time 
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send the name of a man whom the Sen- 
ators would not dare to reject. He sent 
to the Senate the name of Edward Doug- 
lass White of Louisiana, and the nomina- 
tion was unanimously confirmed. 

Thus began an illustrious judicial 
career which was to run for a period of 
27 years. In 1910 came White’s greatest 
honor when President William Howard 
Taft appointed his friend to the highest 
judicial office in the land, Chief Justice 
of the United States. In so doing Presi- 
dent Taft ignored a political pattern and 
tradition. Taft broke away from tradi- 
tion by selecting a serving Associate 
Justice instead of designating an out- 
sider, and the Republican President 
shattered the political pattern by ap- 
pointing a Democratic Chief Justice. 
This was the second instance of a 
Southern Democratic Catholic being ap- 
pointed to preside over the highest court 
of the land, Roger B. Taney having been 
Chief Justice from 1836 to 1864. 

During his service on the bench, 
Justice White wrote opinions in more 
than 700 cases. He was an untiring 
worker, gracious, modest, genial, full of 
both dignity and humility, and partic- 
ularly kind and helpful to young mem- 
bers of the bar who appeared before his 
court. He had a remarkable memory 
and apparently knew his opinions by 
heart, including volume and page cita- 
tions, and seldom referred to the printed 
page. His skill and energy as a presiding 
officer expedited the work of the court, 
and his personality and engaging man- 
ner contributed much to resolving of 
differences of opinion among his col- 
leagues, 

Justice White was married in 1894 to 
Leita Montgomery Kent. 

The building in which the late Chief 
Justice was born, on Bayou Lafourche, 
between Thibodaux and Napoleonville, 
has been preserved and on January 23, 
1955, with surrounding grounds, was 
transferred to the State Park Recrea- 
tion Commission for the establishment 
and development of a public park and 
memorial. 

We of Louisiana are, indeed, proud and 
honored that a most distinguished son of 
our State, by the passage of this bill, 
is being paid one of the Nation’s highest 
honors. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Senate concurrent resolution. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to; and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


REAPPOINTMENT TO THE BOARD OF 
REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (S. J, Res. 18) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the vacancy in the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, of the class other than Members of 
Congress, which will occur by the expiration 
of the term of Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, of 
Cambridge, Mass., on April 7, 1955, be filled 
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by the reappointment of the present incum- 
bent for the statutory term of 6 years. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was agreed 
to; and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


PAGES FROM THE DOORKEEPER’S 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. SON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 252) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House the sum of 
$16,093 toward paying the salaries of pages 
from the Doorkeeper’s Department, House of 
Representatives, fiscal year 1955, 


The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2851) to authorize the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to proc- 
ess food commodities for donation un- 
der certain acts. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2851, with 
Mr. Wits in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now under con- 
sideratioa, H. R. 2851, was introduced 
on January 24 by Congressman JEN- 
NINGS, of Virginia. Congressman JEN- 
NINGS is a new Member of Congress, and 
during his very first term in Congress he 
was elected to membership on the House 
Committee on Agriculture. During the 
time he has served on our committee, he 
has been intensely interested in all mat- 
ters pertaining to agriculture and has 
supported all legislation reported by our 
committee. During the very first month 
of his service in Congress he introduced 
the bill now before the House. Action 
on the bill has been delayed, not because 
of any lack of interest on the part of its 
author, but for various reasons. First, 
because the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his associates in the Department of 
Agriculture were not in favor of the bill, 
and, second, because of the great burden 
of work which has been assigned to the 
House Committee on Agriculture during 
the current session. 

Congressman JENNINGS has been con- 
stantly interested in this measure. He 
is a devoted public servant and has regu- 
larly attended the sessions of the com- 
mittee, and on numerous occasions has 
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expressed to me his great interest in this 
particular bill. Congressman JENNINGS 
has served with great competency and 
is a very valuable member of our great 
committee. 

Along with Mr. JENNINGS, 14 or 15 
other Members of Congress have intro- 
duced bills dealing with this same sub- 
ject. The names of the authors of the 
several bills appear in the report. I am 
certain that all the Members of this 
House are fully aware of the great activ- 
ity and interest of the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Battey], and the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BurNsIvE], and others who have spon- 
sored legislation dealing with this same 
subject, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], the gentlewoman from 
West Virginia (Mrs. KEE], the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. MOLLOHAN], 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PER- 
kins], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MoRGaN], the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT], and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY], the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SILER], the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. STAGGERS]. 

All of these Members of the House 
have been actively interested in this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Chairman, since so many Mem- 
bers of the House are so intensely inter- 
ested in the bill now before us, and are 
anxious to express their views concern- 
ing its provisions, I shall not attempt to 
explain the measure, nor to emphasize 
its importance, but rather, I prefer to 
yield time to others who will in the course 
of the debate explain the measure, dis- 
cuss its purposes and emphasize its im- 
portance. I am, however, heartily in 
favor of the bill, and hope that it will 
pass without opposition. 

My recollection is that the bill was 
reported by our committee by unani- 
mous vote. I do not know of any oppo- 
sition to the bill from any source except 
from officials in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Actually, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture now has the authority to make 
wheat and corn available for the pur- 
poses designated in this bill, but the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and other officials 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, after having considered the mat- 
ter carefully, decided that it was not a 
good policy to make wheat and corn 
available to hungry and needy Ameri- 
cans. There is not any doubt about the 
fact that Congress intended that wheat 
and corn and all other surplus commodi- 
ties should be made available to needy 
and hungry Americans, but it appears 
absolutely necessary for us to pass this 
bill to clarify the situation and to direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture and his 
associates to carry out the clear intent 
and meaning of the law. This act might 
well be regarded in the nature of a 
mandamus, 

I hope the bill will pass and that wheat 
and corn, which we now have in great 
abundance, will be made available to 
Americans who are in need, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia, my distin- 
guished friend, Congressman JENNINGS. 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, we 
are today considering a bill which will 
mean much to my constituents in 6 coal- 
producing counties of the Ninth Con- 
gressional District of Virginia. It will 
mean that many of the almost 67,000 
persons now living on surplus food com- 
modities can have bread in their daily 
diet. 

The purpose of H. R. 2851 is to allow 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
process a portion of our surplus grain, 
which is presently being stored at a cost 
of a million dollars per day, into flour 
and meal for distribution to needy per- 
sons in not only my State but to others 
where depressed economic conditions 
have caused hunger. 

As present, in the coal producing coun- 
ties of Buchanan, Dickenson, Wise, Lee, 
Russell, and Tazewell in my district, un- 
employment has created a real need for 
some form of relief program. Bread 
winners have been out of work for sev- 
eral months, their unemployment insur- 
ance has been exhausted, and there are 
no funds for food. Surplus food com- 
modities have been distributed during 
the past year to these needy people who 
through no fault of their own have been 
unable to find jobs. These food com- 
modities have included butter, cheese, 
shortening, dried beans, dried milk, 
milled rice, and at one time, canned beef 
and gravy. However, these people have 
not been able to have bread to add to 
their meals which consist of the above 
mentioned items 3 times each day. 

This bill, H. R. 2851, which I urge be 
passed unanimously by the House, will 
make it possible for flour and meal to be 
added to the list of commodities now 
being distributed. These deserving peo- 
ple, good Americans who have encoun- 
tered hunger in this land of plenty, can 
then make bread, 

The House Agriculture Committee has 
given unanimous approval to this bill 
which I introduced in the House and 
which has been amended to reflect the 
views of the entire committee. I believe 
it now accomplishes the intended pur- 
pose of my original bill, and those intro- 
duced by my colleagues who have similar 
economic situations in their districts, 
and also strengthens the assistance pro- 
gram for needy persons and the agricul- 
tural program. 

This legislation, which I am confident 
will be approved here today, calls for the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to assume the responsibility of 
distribution of surplus agriculture com- 
modities for relief purposes in two spe- 
cific types of distress areas. Commodi- 
ties which are available for donation un- 
der section 416 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 will be made available to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
without charge. Other commodities, 
which are not perishable and thus not 
available generally, will be made avail- 
able also but the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration will be reimbursed for these 
commodities and for any extra process- 
ing or handling required to make them 
available for distribution. 

The bill under consideration will be 
limited in its operations to two types of 
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areas—those designated by the Secretary 
of Labor as areas of substantial labor 
surplus and those designated by the 
President as warranting assistance by 
the Federal Government because of a 
major disaster. The first type opera- 
tion will include those areas suffering 
acute economic distress such as results 
from the closing down of coal-mining 
facilities. The second type operation 
includes agricultural areas suffering dis- 
aster from drought and similar matural 
causes, 

I wish to emphasize to the Members 
that there are safeguards written into 
this legislation to make certain that only 
needy persons receive any products made 
available to the States. The Governor 
of a State desiring this aid must certify 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that there is acute distress 
prevailing in the areas because of pre- 
vailing conditions, and that arrange- 
ments have been made for a properly 
Festina State agency to distribute the 
‘ood. 

In Virginia, we have a commodity dis- 
tribution section located in the depart- 
ment of agriculture and a supervisor of 
distribution. This supervisor orders 
commodities in quantities needed and 
they are then distributed to the local 
welfare departments in carload quanti- 
ties and are made available to families 
who are investigated and certified as 
being in need. The quantity of com- 
modities distributed through welfare 
channels since July 1, 1954, in the six 
counties mentioned above have been 
worth about $3 million. These people 
are grateful for this aid which has meant 
the difference in going hungry and in 
receiving food while seeking employ- 
ment. 

I wish to state that the quantities of 
surplus food commodities which can be 
requisitioned by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare are limited to 
those quantities which can be effectively 
distributed and utilized by families and 
persons determined to be in need in the 
areas approved for inclusion in the 
program. 

The Agriculture Department has op- 
posed this bill because its officials feel 
distribution of flour and meal may inter- 
fere with normal channels of trade. I 
do not believe that this is a valid reason 
for such opposition. The people who 
will receive these grain products have 
exhausted their sources of income and 
do not have funds to purchase flour and 
meal. In other words, we have a bread- 
line in sections of our Nation but there 
is no bread. 

I feel that the Federal Government 
must recognize that we have these de- 
pressed economic areas and take steps 
to aid the residents in such areas. I 
realize that this is a temporary relief 
measure but it is a mecessary one. We 
have made grain and grain products 
available to hungry people in other na- 
tions; let us put our own people, who 
helped through their taxes to finance 
these foreign relief operations, on the 
same basis as those needy people over- 
seas. We have the grain; it is time to 
make use of it in a worthwhile program. 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. I want to take this 
occasion to congratulate the gentleman 
on his very able presentation of this mat- 
ter. It is a worthwhile cause and should 
be supported by everyone. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I have 
tried to make some investigation of this 
matter since the gentleman brought the 
matter up with the committee. I must 
frankly state I have not been able to 
locate any breadlines in any part of 
Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. No; we do not have 
the bread available. These people like 
the bread but it is not available. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
not being facetious about this matter 
because I think it is a serious thing. Is 
it not true that in the coal areas repre- 
sented by the gentleman there is a great 
deal of unemployment? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is what causes the need for relief. But 
I still say that I have not found any 
place in Virginia, even in the gentle- 
man’s area, where these people are not 
able to get bread from some source. I 
do not question the gentleman's motives 
on this legislation, and I am in sympa- 
thy with what he seeks to accomplish, 
but where are these breadlines to which 
the gentleman refers? 

Mr. JENNINGS. They are in the six 
coal-producing counties which I just re- 
ferred to. For lack of a better name to 
call this program I called it a bread- 
line without bread. 

The supervisor of commodity distri- 
bution in Virginia told me that as he 
stood by a little store building in the 
mountains of Russell County, Va., a 
proud little old lady with tears rolling 
down her cheeks came up to him and 
said, “I never dreamed when we owned 
this little building and operated a little 
grocery store that the time would ever 
come when we would have to ask for 
Government food. The reason we lost 
our little store was that we just could 
not refuse to credit these poor people for 
flour, meal, and beans, even when we 
knew that they could not pay us for a 
long time, if ever. Then we could not 
pay our own bills and they closed us up. 
We are not bitter, though, even if we 
cannot understand so many things that 
are going on in this big country of ours. 
Surely our own Government will not fail 
us at a time when they are doing so 
much for so many people everywhere.” 

That points out that they are not 
getting the flour and meal. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is a fine, pointed statement the gentle- 
man has made. Is it the purpose of the 
gentleman’s bill that these people shall 
be given flour and cornmeal, and if they 
are given such flour and cornmeal, do 
they have facilities so that they can bake 
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it, or must they have a baker bake it 
for them? 

Mr. JENNINGS. These mountain 
people are very resourceful, and I am 
sure they will be able to bake it as they 
have in the past when th: commodities 
and ingredients have been made avail- 
able to them. 

Let me add that we are only adding 
flour and meal to the commodities they 
are presently receiving, cheese, dried 
milk, beans, rice, and shortening. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. And 
butter. 

Mr. JENNINGS. And butter, yes. Of 
course, the gentleman from Minnesota 
would think of butter. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. And 
they must have bread on which to spread 
the butter. 

Mr. GRANT. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to my sub- 
committee chairman. 

Mr. GRANT. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Virginia on this 
bill. I know he has spent a good deal 
of time and effort in working on it, and 
he has been aided by others, by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] 
and our friend, the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mention was made a moment ago about 
there being no need for this. Is it not 
a fact that the need will have to be 
shown, so the flour and meal will not be 
wasted? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes, it certainly will. 
This will be available under only two 
conditions. One is that there is a sur- 
plus of labor which is certified by the 
Secretary of Labor to the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Department, and 
then certified. by the Governor of the 
State, and the other is that the Presi- 
dent shall declare it a distress area. 
So the need must be shown, and it must 
be supervised beyond any reasonable 
doubt so there will be no waste. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kine], 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, this is not a very important 
bill. It will not accomplish much and it 
will not do much harm. It is supported, 
of course, by those who have an honest 
concern for those who really need free 
food. It is an extension of a system 
which we already have for the distribu- 
tion of free food. And coming from 
Pennsylvania, I should consider this quite 
important because I understand Fenn- 
sylvania is now getting more of this free 
surplus food than all the other States 
of the Union combined. This bill is also 
being supported by the high-price sup- 
porters who are worried about getting 
rid of the surpluses that are being accu- 
mulated by the ridiculous farm program 
we have before us. But even in that 
respect, it will not accomplish much. It 
should be realized that the Department 
of Agriculture is opposed to this bill 
purely on the grounds that it will not 
accomplish anything in the movement of 
the Government surplus, and it certainly 
will not accomplish much in putting 
bread into the mouths that are not get- 
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ting bread. It does, of course, extend 
the authority of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and puts the Commodity 
Credit Corporation into the processing 
business where it has not previously 
been. So it is enlarging an operation 
which is already a great burden to our 
country. This scheme, as I say, of mere- 
ly adding the flour and cornmeal to 
the list of commodities that can be given 
away free, really costs the taxpayers more 
than giying them the cash with which to 
buy the bread and the meal that is al- 
ready in their territory, because if the 
Government is going to supervise it, it 
will have to let the contracts for special 
milling lots and then they have to set up 
a separate distributing system for getting 
it to the location of the people who 
need it. It is certainly not going to be 
any cheaper for the taxpayers to do it 
this way, and it is going to be more 
cumbersome for the Department of Ag- 
riculture with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation handling it. But, of course, 
you should remember that those who are 
interested in this farm program and in 
getting rid of this surplus do not want 
to see anything like this charged to the 
farm program, so they have made sure 
in this bill that the cost is going to be 
transferred to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. That, of course, 
is a very important point, and it was im- 
portant in the discussions before our 
committee to see who is going to pay the 
bill. I am not strenuously opposed to 
this bill, but I say it is not very impor- 
tant, and it will not accomplish much. 
Any of the wheat that is distributed 
through this process will have to be 
picked up again, just as in the case of 
the dairy products. The justification for 
all this food distribution is need—not 
that it is going to relieve the Government 
of surpluses, because any distribution of 
these surpluses domestically simply 
means that that much demand is taken 
out of the free market and the Govern- 
ment has to pick it up again. It is a nice 
scheme for rotating the supply, but it is 
not relieving the Government any. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Would this bill have 
any significance in establishing a prece- 
dent? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Simply 
that it extends the authority of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2½ minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FUL- 
Ton]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, in this 
matter I disagree with my good friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KING] because 
I think the distribution of surplus food 
has been a good program, worked out 
under current laws with the coopera- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the States, and the local 
authorities. 

As you know, I represent the city of 
Pittsburgh, and Clairton, including the 
southern part of Allegheny County in 
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Pennsylvania. We have had distress 
there caused by unemployment, and this 
program has helped conditions consider- 
ably. Our volunteer food distribution 
boards in the various communities of 
our area have done an outstanding job. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I will be glad to yield 
to my good friend. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. I did not 
mean to criticize the program of dis- 
tributing food, except to point out that 
it was not accomplishing the disposal of 
surpluses in any way. I agree with the 
general justification for giving food to 
people who need it. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentleman. 

I wanted to report here on the pro- 
gram that has been set up in Allegheny 
County, because I had been asked by 
the Central Labor Union of Pittsburgh 
to help set up the program in Pennsyl- 
vania, under the previous Republican 
administration. Joined with me in set- 
ting up that program in Allegheny 
County were Congressman (CORBETT, 
Congressman EBERHARTER, and Congress- 
woman BUCHANAN. We were able, in 
working with the Secretary, and the of- 
ficials of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, to set up the free food 
distribution program providing origi- 
nally for 7,500 unemployed persons in 
our county, to alleviate distress that 
could not reasonably be taken care of 
by our voluntary agencies. 

In the city of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County that program has now 
grown until there are in excess of 160,- 
000 unemployed persons on an average 
receiving free food under this program. 
I am proud to have been part of this 
fine program, in which so many good 
citizens are volunteering their time and 
services. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. How 
far does the gentleman think we should 
go in the distribution of these surplus 
foods? Should it include people who are 
in need because they are out of work on 
strike? 

Mr. FULTON. I do not believe we 
can ask the person in need of food and 
hungry why and for what reason he and 
his family are hungry. The children of 
a man on strike or unemployed are en- 
titled in my view to adequate food just 
as the children of those who work or 
who do not need to work. We had a 
department-store strike in Pittsburgh. 
There was some criticism of the fact that 
food was brought in to take care of the 
families and children of these people— 
5,000 of whom were on strike at the 
time—which, unfortunately, continued 
for many months before settlement. 
My position was then, and it is now, that 
not in labor relations in Pittsburgh nor 
in the United States should we use star- 
vation as an economic weapon in a strike 
dispute, no matter which side is in the 
right. Actually, the need for the free 
food-distribution program is at the fam- 
ily level, where children are not getting 
proper supplies for growth and develop- 
ment. We people who are mature 
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should not settle our industrial disputes 
at the expense of children; nor should 
the Government take steps to exclude 
children from social welfare or free food 
programs because a relative or family 
member might be on strike. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

I feel that this Federal free food dis- 
tribution has been a well-run program 
and should be expanded by this current 
legislation. I am glad to see that it is 
being expanded and that the Federal 
Government will take the responsibility 
of moving the food products into central- 
ized agencies in the State, and will bear 
the cost of processing the foods for this 
program. This program does two 
things: In this case it helps the cities 
because these receiving people are un- 
employed, have no purchasing power, 
and must eat; likewise, it helps the coun- 
try and farm areas because we are help- 
ing to dispose of surpluses that are now 
costing such high amounts in just keep- 
ing commodities in storage, and there is 
danger of much of it spoiling. 

This is not a relief program because 
these same recipient people have them- 
selves paid high price supports to keep up 
the prices of such food, so they could buy 
less and save less when they were em- 
ployed and had money. In addition, 
they have paid Federal taxes that have 
been used to do the purchasing of these 
very surplus commodities. Therefore, I 
feel that whether it is on an individual 
basis or a group basis, these needy 
United States families are entitled to this 
kind of a Federal free surplus food-dis- 
tribution program and so it should be 
set up and be broadened by the bill under 
consideration. I urge both my Repub- 
lican and Democratic colleagues to vote 
for this program under this legislation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from West Virginia yield for 
a question of an explanatory nature? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield briefly. 

Mr. POFF. As I understand, only 
those grains which are in CCC ware- 
houses will be used for processing. Is 
that it? 

Mr. BAILEY. I assume that is correct; 
I do not know. 

Mr. JENNINGS. No, only those grains 
which are in CCC warehouses or which 
will be procured under the price-support 
program; any grain now in possession 
or that may come into the possession 
of CCC. 

Mr. POFF. I understand, but what 

does this statement at the bottom of 
page 5 of the committee report mean 
where it states: 
The language of the bill is broad enough 
to permit purchase by CCC of equivalent 
quantities of processed products rather than 
go through the possibly more expensive pro- 
cedure of arranging for the processing and 
packaging of the grain? 
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Mr. BAILEY. That would mean that 
they could purchase already processed 
flour in lieu of arranging to have some- 
body grind the wheat into flour. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot yield further. 

Mr. Chairman, before going into the 
merits of the legislation contained in 
House Resolution 2851—the Jennings 
bill—may I extend my sincere thanks 
to the chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
CooLey], and to the members of his 
committee for the action taken in re- 
porting this legislation unanimously. 

I want also to express my appreciation 
to the members of the Rules Committee 
for the prompt action in granting a rule 
and, most of all, my thanks to our dis- 
tinguished majority floor leader, Mr. 
McCormack, in promptly scheduling this 
legislation for House action. 

I am sure my colleagues will better 
understand the need for this legislation 
and the urgency for its immediate pas- 
sage if I take the time to give them some 
necessary background. 

Due to the fact that 17 percent plus 
of West Virginia’s labor force is presently 
unemployed, it is one of the soft spots 
in our national economy. Unemploy- 
ment is largely in the coal-mining indus- 
try, where more than 61,000 miners have 
lost their jobs since 1951. This is due 
in a large measure to the uncontrolled 
imports of cheap foreign oil that has dis- 
placed our soft-coal markets. 

The situation is aggravated by the fact 
that most of these miners have long 
since drawn all of their unemployment 
compensation, and they and their fami- 
lies are objects of charity. A total of 
253,000 men, women, and children, rep- 
resenting 1 out of every 8 persons in the 
State, are exising today on surplus food 
allotments, consisting mostly of butter, 
cheese, dried beans, dry milk, and a lim- 
ited amount of cooking fluids. 

Scores of communities that were once 
flourishing mining centers of from one 
to two thousand population are today 
ghost towns. The mine has been aban- 
doned; the company store closed, and 
there are no other sources of employ- 
ment available within the State. These 
people have no purchasing power, and 
the distribution of flour and cornmeal, 
added to the present surplus foods, would 
in no way interfere with normal mar- 
kets. There just is not any market. 
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I am certain my colleagues are aware 
of my continued interest in lightening 
the burden of these unfortunate people. 
You will recall in the 1st session of the 
83d Congress, in 1953, the Congress au- 
thorized a grant of 37 million bushels of 
surplus wheat to Pakistan. A part of 
this grant was to be distributed to the 
starving population of this country. We 
not only gave them the wheat, but paid 
$21 million in freight charges. 

You will recall that I attempted to 
amend the Pakistan wheat proposal to 
provide for distribution of wheat or flour 
to the needy people in areas of our own 
country where the President had de- 
clared a critical situation existed due to 
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unemployment. I lost my amendment 
by a margin of only 11 votes. 

In the 2d session of the 83d Congress, 
when the present surplus food-disposal 
legislation came before the House, I suc- 
ceeded in amending legislation to provide 
for the transfer of wheat from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the Mar- 
keting Division of the Department of 
Agriculture for distribution to the needy 
people in this country. Months after the 
passage of this legislation I was advised 
by the officials of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation that they would not make 
this wheat available for distribution be- 
cause it would interfere with normal 
marketing. 

Today, not a single needy individual 
in the State of West Virginia has re- 
ceived a single sack of flour or package 
of ground meal out of the bountiful sup- 
ply of surplus in the commodities held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The sole purpose of the legislation be- 
fore you is to provide that these people 
in the several States in areas that are 
critical, due to unemployment, are im- 
mediately permitted to share the same 
gratuity that we are handing out to peo- 
ple abroad under the provisions of the 
existing Surplus Food Disposal Act. 

This act provides that the President 
may distribute to needy people abroad 
for the purpose of buying their good will 
an amount not to exceed $300 million of 
surplus food by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

A recent check on expenditures under 
this provision of the act discloses that a 
major part of the appropriation has al- 
ready been used by Mr. Stassen’s group 
in the packaging and transportation of 
surplus foods to a large number of for- 
eign nations. 

Why, I ask you in all sincerity, cannot 
the hungry and needy people within our 
own border be accorded an equal oppor- 
tunity to share in this distribution? 
Time will not permit me to give you the 
details of a tragic situation in my State 
which today has the greatest percentage 
of unemployment in any of the 48 States. 
You, my colleagues, know full well that 
the major part of my activities as a 
Member of this body has been directed 
toward correcting a situation for which 
the people of West Virginia are in no 
way responsible. 

My plea to you today is that you give 
speedy approval to this temporary ar- 
rangement that will permit these people 
to eke out a living until such time as the 
Congress may elect to change our basic 
laws in order to permit the economy of 
my State to return to normaley. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2% minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
SAYLOR]. 

Mr.COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to observe that a moment ago I 
mentioned the names of the authors of 
these many bills. I left out the name of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray], 
who was the author of one of these bills. 
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I failed to mention the activities of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Savior] and his great interest in behalf 
of this legislation. I think all Members 
of the House and all members of the 
Committee on Agriculture appreciate the 
diligence with which he has pressed this 
matter to the final point we reach today. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I thank the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture for 
those kind words. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Committee 
of the Whole to adopt this bill. The 
principal industry in my congressional 
district is the mining of coal, and as the 
Members of Congress know it is a sick 
industry. As a result, many miners who 
have worked 30 or 40 years, and in some 
instances longer, now find themselves 
unemployed through no fault of their 
own. Their unemployment compensa- 
tion is exhausted—their savings have 
been spent—and they are now living on 
relief. 

They appreciate the fact that when 
they were working they paid their taxes 
and were a large segment of the buying 
market in those areas. Today, they have 
purchasing power. 

They are grateful that a part of their 
taxes were used in the price-support pro- 
gram and that they have received from 
that program dried milk, butter, cheese, 
beans, and canned meats when available. 

What this bill will do will add the staff 
of life—fiour and meal—to those com- 
modities they are now receiving. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Avucust H. ANDRESEN] has asked whether 
or not there were any breadlines. I can 
tell him very frankly that if he, or anyone 
else who is interested, will come to my 
district they will not find breadlines as 
such, but they will find long lines of un- 
employed people receiving the certifi- 
cates which will enable them to obtain 
from the food depots this surplus food. 
This is not an uncommon occurrence, 
but rather a common occurrence in every 
town in the three county area of Penn- 
sylvania which I represent. 

The recipients of this food are Ameri- 
can citizens who do not desire to receive 
public charity. What they desire is a 
job—whether in the coal mines or any 
other industry—so that they can earn 
their living, pay their taxes and continue 
to contribute to the growth of this coun- 
try. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
sorry to hear that condition exists in the 
great State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is an unfortunate 
situation and I do not like to have to say 
that it exists, but because of the fact that 
a flood of oil is coming into this country, 
placing our miners out of work, the situ- 
ation does exist and if this House would 
go along with some of the Representa- 
tives from the coal areas and see to it 
that this flood of residual oil is stopped, 
I can say to you that we would not be 
here asking for this because our men 
would be working. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN 
ZANDT]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am supporting H. R. 2851, a bill to au- 
thorize the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to process food commodities for 
donation under certain acts. 

In plain words, the purpose of the bill 
as introduced was to authorize the De- 
partment of Agriculture to process wheat 
and corn into flour and cornmeal for 
distribution to needy persons in the 
United States. 

In addition to H. R. 2851 the commit- 
tee amendment has my approval since it 
will transfer from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare the responsibility of 
the distribution of surplus agricultural 


commodities for relief purposes in two 


specific types of distressed areas, namely 
those designated by the Secretary of 
Labor as areas of “substantial labor sur- 
plus” and those designated by the Presi- 
dent as warranting assistance because of 
a major disaster. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 2851 is similar in 
some respects to my three bills, H. R. 
863, introduced early in January and 
H. R. 3144 and 3145, all of which deal 
with the distribution of surplus commod- 
ities to needy persons in the United 
States. 

My interest in the distribution of sur- 
plus commodities began several years ago 
as unemployment mounted in my con- 
gressional district while Government 
warehouses were bulging at the seams 
with surplus commodities valued at bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Back in 1949 the United States De- 
partment of Labor because of the un- 
employment in my congressional dis- 
trict classified it as a critical area, and 
today with better than 18 percent of 
the civilian labor force unemployed, my 
district is classified in group IV-B as an 
area having a very substantial labor 
surplus. 

Therefore, if H. R. 2851, as amended, 
becomes law the unemployment in my 
district will qualify under its provisions 
to receive surplus commodities in a form 
suitable for home use. 

In other words, the unemployed will 
receive flour and cornmeal in addition 
to surplus commodities now available 
under the existing program. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have mentioned 
previously, over 18 percent of the civilian 
labor force in my congressional district 
is unemployed and is principally com- 
posed of coal miners and railroaders who 
have exhausted their unemployment- 
insurance benefits, liquidated their sav- 
ings accounts, borrowed on or have taken 
the cash value of their insurance pol- 
icies, and today are living on public as- 
sistance and surplus commodities. 

To give you some idea of the overall 
picture of unemployment in my congres- 
sional district, let me call your atten- 
tion to the following chart that describes 
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the number of families and persons re- 
ceiving surplus commodities: 


Surplus commodities 


Per- 
Per- Total | centage 
County Number | centage] number | of 
of families of all of county 
families} persons | popula- 
tion 
80 ‘ 23.3 
Total 23, 728 28. 8 79, 402 27.1 
Entire State of 
Pennsylvania , 020, 963 19.7 


As you know, Mr. Chairman, before 
you receive coupons for surplus com- 
modities you have to be certified as eli- 
gible by a local welfare agency. 

Therefore these figures are official and 
have been verified not only by the State 
of Pennsylvania but also by the county 
commissioners in each of the three coun- 
ties in my congressional district. 


Surplus commodities by carload lots to 
Mar. 1, 1955 


County 


Total number of 
carloads 


40 | 38 
Grand total 184 


Mr. Chairman, there is no denial of 
the fact that these figures are startling 
and are an answer to those who smugly 
insist that there is no acute unemploy- 
ment problem in the labor-surplus areas 
of the Nation. 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman, according 
to the Pennsylvania Department of Prop- 
erty and Supplies, in the great industrial 
State of Pennsylvania, out of its 1044 
million residents, nearly 10 percent, or 
PONG: are living on surplus commodi- 
ties. 

In this congressional district compris- 
ing Blair, Centre, and Clearfield Coun- 
ties, out of a population of 292,000, near- 
ly 28 percent or 79,402 persons are re- 
ceiving surplus commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures are star- 
tling for they truly portray the extent 
of unemployment in my congressional 
district as well as in the entire State of 
Pennsylvania. 

As I said in the beginning of this state- 
ment, the processing of wheat into flour 
and corn into meal will enable the fam- 
ilies of the unemployed to use these sur- 
plus commodities to good advantage 
since many housewives still bake their 
own bread and muffins and can put the 
flour and meal to good use in arranging 
the family diet. 

Mr. Chairman, this idea of processing 
wheat into flour and corn into meal as 
provided for in H. R. 2851 will not estab- 
lish a precedent in the handling and dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities, be- 
cause over a period of years the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
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been distributing canned beef and gravy 
in processed form. 

According to the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, dur- 
ing the period from March to December 
of 1953, they purchased nearly 172 mil- 
lion pounds of canned beef and gravy 
for distribution here in the United States, 
while nearly 12 million more pounds of 
canned beef and gravy were purchased 
for export, mainly to Greece and Ger- 
many. 

The cost of these purchases was in ex- 
cess of $72 million. 

Mr. Chairman, if it has been possible 
to put beef and gravy in a tin container 
for distribution, I can see no reason why 
wheat and corn should not. be processed 
into flour and meal for the unemployed 
of the Nation. 

Therefore, I hope that H. R. 2851 will 
receive favorable consideration. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought I would take 
this time to clear up what may be a 
misunderstanding as far as the distribu- 
tion of wheat flour and cornmeal is con- 
cerned. I have talked with the Solicitor 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
also with the proper officials in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and they ad- 
vise me that they do not find any au- 
thority under existing law to permit 
them to pay the cost of processing wheat 
into flour or corn into cornmeal. 

They do not object to this bill, but 
they do not feel that they can go ahead 
unless there is authority granted to them 
to carry out the purpose and intent of 
the members of our Committee on Agri- 
culture as expressed in this bill. 

We had a hearing on this bill. Unfor- 
tunately, the hearings are not available 
here today. But I have examined them 
and I find nothing in those hearings to 
indicate that there is any material oppo- 
sition to the purpose of the proposed 
legislation. The main opposition has 
come on the question of distribution and 
the question of who is to pay the cost of 
processing. 

It is a simple matter to make an ex- 
change of wheat with flour mills so that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation could 
turn over a certain amount of wheat to 
the flour mills and take in exchange 
therefor flour that has been actually 
milled for distribution. The same could 
be done with corn. So it would be less 
expensive and less difficult to make that 
exchange of wheat and corn for flour 
and meal. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is what the bill 
provides. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
saying that this bill is intended to give 
authority to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to do the very thing which the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JENNINGS] 
and others have proposed here today. 
Iam not opposed to this bill. I am just 
amazed to hear that in certain areas of 
the country there are now breadlines 
because of the inability of the local peo- 
ple or of some agency, either of the State 
or Federal Government, to take care of 
the situation. Certainly the people 
should have bread. They are being 
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given butter and cheese and a good many 
other things from surplus food. Bread is 
the cheapest thing. We have an abun- 
dance of wheat in this country. Cer- 
tainly we should see to it that needy peo- 
ple or those who are on relief and who 
are deserving get it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does not the gentleman 
think that they should have some bread 
on which to spread that fine Wisconsin 
butter? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do 
not know so much about the Wisconsin 
butter, but I would like to see them 
spread some Minnesota butter on it. 
They are getting Minnesota butter, and 
Iam glad of it, because I feel that it is 
our first duty to take care of people in 
need in this country. Charity begins at 
home. We should let it begin at home 
instead of having it begin in some other 
country in the world. 

The gentleman from West Virginia in- 
dicated he wanted me to yield to him, 
and I yield to him at this time. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The gentleman has 
largely covered the question I had in 
mind of exchanging flour for milled 
wheat. The same thing could be done 
with corn, the only question being the 
matter of the cost of processing. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
should be no material objection to this 
bill. We are here dealing with American 
citizens, with people who are allegedly 
on relief. I do not find that situation 
out in my area. The relief agencies there 
are taking care of those who are in need. 
I feel they should probably do the same 
thing in the States of Virginia or West 
Virginia or in the other States, because 
bread is the cheapest commodity in the 
United States. As long as they are not 
getting bread, I am willing that the 
needy be given flour for bread. I am 
willing to take the word of the Governor 
of the great Commonwealth of Virginia, 
I am referring to Governor Stanley, who 
is one of the finest men I have ever met. 
He verifies the fact that there are some 
12,400 people unemployed and that the 
number on the relief rolls down there is 
approximately 66,770. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not know that the 
gentleman is aware of the fact that the 
State of West Virginia has set up a dis- 
tributing center and has purchased and 
is operating 8 trucks full time, 24 hours 
a day, in the distribution of surplus 
commodities. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
glad to hear they have been willing to 
purchase the trucks to distribute the 
surplus commodities which the Govern- 
ment gives them. 

Mr. BAILEY. And they pay the sal- 
aries of the people who are making the 
distribution. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, I am 
glad they have done that. Out in our 
State we have the welfare organization 
and we have our Community Chest that 
tries to take care of the people that are 
in need. If they are in need of surplus 
food, we certainly want them to get it, 
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just as well as the people of Virginia and 
other States of the country. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman, 
and appreciate what he has to say. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, no one has 
mentioned the fact that on page 78 of 
the hearings Mr. Earl Hughes, Adminis- 
trator of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, said this: 

We have no objection to making these 
products available if some other agency 
wants to reimburse the Commodity Credit 
for them. 


All this argument we are having at 
this moment amounts to about this, and 
as far as the bill itself is concerned, all 
we are trying to do in this matter, after 
the manner in which it was rewritten in 
our committee, is to arrange the legisla- 
tion so that the Department of Agricul- 
ture, handling the surpluses, can turn 
over to the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department the surplus products, 
and they assume the expense of deliv- 
ering these packaged or processed prod- 
ucts to the local communities. Then 
the communities, we are assuming, take 
charge of the products from there on out 
to the families and to the communities 
that need them. I am sure I am right 
in that. That is all we are trying to do. 

There is no nation in the world that 
has been, shall I say, as goodhearted— 
that is an old western word—to all the 
world as we have been. We have an- 
swered the call of hungry people in every 
spot on the face of this earth. Is there 
any reason in the world why, if we have 
a surplus product in the hands of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, we 
should not make it just as easy as possi- 
ble to get it into any area that needs that 
type and kind of food? That was the 
reasoning behind this bill and that was 
the feeling that our committee had. We 
were not considering going into detail 
as to what brought all this unemploy- 
ment about or what caused these partic- 
ular places to be short of food supplies. 
All we were trying to do was to take care 
of the surpluses we had on hand and do 
it in the most equitable and the most 
efficient manner possible. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ELLIOTT I. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, first 
I want to express my appreciation to 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
and to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
JENNINGS], for bringing to the floor for 
debate this afternoon, the bill H. R. 2851 
to authorize the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to process surplus 
wheat and corn into flour and cornmeal 
for distribution to needy persons in the 
United States. 

The members of this committee and 
of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives know of my interest in this 
matter over the recent years. I had the 
privilege of appearing before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture last year and urg- 
ing a greatly expanded program for the 
distribution of surplus commodities to 
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people in need throughout the United 
States. It was generally thought at that 
time that the law was sufficiently broad 
to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Benson, to go ahead and proc- 
ess surplus stocks of wheat and corn into 
fiour and cornmeal and distribute them 
along with other agricultural commod- 
ities. While home last fall I looked 
around and found that the Secretary 
of Agriculture was not distributing flour 
and cornmeal, so on December 6, 1954, 
I wrote Secretary Benson urging that 
he immediately make flour available to 
the unemployed people of this country. 
Secretary Benson took the position that 
he did not have the legal authority to 
distribute flour and cornmeal, so it be- 
hooves us to pass the bill before us and 
give him the specific authority to do so. 

For several years now we have fur- 
nished food and other assistance to our 
allies and friends around the world. 
Certainly we can do no less than to help 
our own people in this program. Charity 
begins at home. 

Mr. Chairman, some Members have 
expressed the doubt that breadlines exist 
in this country. Much has been said 
about our high plane of prosperity in this 
country. It is true that some 62 million 
people are employed in America. It is 
true that the stock market is higher per- 
haps than it has ever been. Installment 
credit is easier to come by than ever 
before. But, Mr. Chairman, underneath 
it all are the 3 million unemployed peo- 
ple in this country. They can be found 
in many areas of the country. They are 
the people who are leaving the farm be- 
cause they do not have the money to 
mechanize their farms and finance 
themselves for a few years. They are 
the people who have seen the diesel en- 
gine steal their coal markets. They are 
the people who have seen the coal mines 
close that gave them sustenance over 
the years. They are the people who have 
seen altogether too low unemployment 
compensation used up, and who face the 
despair of the future without the hope 
and feeling of well-being that regular 
employment gives. 

Unemployment is an economic curse. 
It is an economic disease as deadly as 
cancer. There is no place for widespread 
unemployment in the United States. 
Members of this House know that for 
several years now I have been urging 
our Government to set up a special pro- 
gram for these areas of high unemploy- 
ment. 

My home county, Walker County, Ala., 
is an area of high unemployment. The 
failure of its coal industry threw thou- 
sands of people out of employment. The 
drought of the last 4 years in other 
counties of the Seventh Congressional 
District of Alabama left want, hunger, 
and suffering in its wake. Walker was 
the first county in Alabama to qualify for 
surplus agricultural commodities. Other 
counties of the Seventh Congressional 
District of Alabama qualified later. Mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of food has been 
distributed through this program in our 
congressional district. It is being dis- 
tributed today. But, Mr. Chairman, as 
necessary as this program has been, what 
the thousands of needy people of the 
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congressional district I represent want 
and need is jobs. 

Our Federal Government has not 
given sufficient attention to their needs. 
There are many things that our Gov- 
ernment could do for the areas of high 
unemployment. It could build needed 
public projects in those areas. It could 
improve and develop the rivers in the 
areas of the unemployed. It could en- 
gage in a program of the construction 
of public buildings, schools, roads, and 
others. 

The point I am making is that our 
Government has not adopted a program 
to eradicate unemployment. We have 
done some things such as this program 
for the distribution of surplus foods, but 
that is not enough. We should have a 
broad national policy, and program 
against depressions. Widespread unem- 
ployment is out of place in the age in 
which we live. Our Government should 
not tolerate it. At least it should make 
a much greater effort than has been 
made to eradicate it. The prevailing 
philosophy in the Government appears 
to be that of the ostrich that hides his 
head in the sand. Some even argue that 
regardless of what is done you will al- 
ways have a considerable amount of un- 
employment. I have even heard it ar- 
gued that it is economically healthy for 
us to have about 3 million people un- 
employed. These are defeatist argu- 
ments. They are defeatist ideas. I do 
not subscribe to them. They are based 
on a false philosophy. When unemploy- 
ment rears its ugly head Government 
should do what can reasonably be done 
to stamp it out. This Government has 
not done what can be reasonably done. 
It has not given sufficient attention to 
the problems of the unemployed. Those 
problems cry for a solution. 

As I have already stated this bill be- 
fore us to add flour and cornmeal to the 
list of surplus commodities for distribu- 
tion to unemployed and needy people is 
a good bill as far as it goes. It should 
be passed. I am confident it will be 
passed. I trust this Government of ours 
will also immediately give serious con- 
sideration to the larger problem of find- 
ing jobs for our unemployed. The peo- 
ple want jobs. Their Government 
should provide much more leadership 
than it has shown to date to find the 
answer to the problem of unemployment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
favor the immediate enactment of H. R. 
2851. This legislation is of tremendous 
importance to thousands of coal miners 
and other workers who have lost their 
jobs through no fault of their own in 
the district which I represent in Con- 
gress. ‘These coal miners have long 
since exhausted all benefits under un- 
employment compensation laws. Last 
year I introduced a bill, H. R. 8585, which 
would have granted 50 percent additional 
unemployment benefits to coal miners 
and others in industries who are un- 
employed due to the foreign trade 
policies of the United States such as im- 
portation of residual fuel oil. Hearings 
were conducted before the Ways and 
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Means Committee but I was unable to 
obtain favorable action. The bill would 
also have applied to lead and zinc 
workers. I have also introduced a bill, 
H. R. 5956, to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to process food com- 
modities for distribution to needy un- 
employed persons identical with the bill 
we are considering. No finer use could 
be found for the surplus wheat and corn 
which the United States Department of 
Agriculture has accumulated under its 
price-support program than to process 
this wheat and corn into flour and meal 
and distribute it to our own unemployed 
workers who are out of work through no 
fault of their own due to the closing 
down of coal mines and plants and dis- 
asters from droughts and similar causes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. KELLEY] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I think one point has been 
overlooked and that is that the food 
which is presently being distributed does 
not provide for a balanced diet. 

This bill will provide a balanced diet 
which is so essential to the physical well- 
being of people. This is particularly 
true of children. Growing children need 
a balanced diet in order to build up their 
physical strength and to grow to be nor- 
mal adults. 

In addition, this measure will provide 
additional food for people who are in dis- 
tress in many areas of the United States 
and particularly in my State of Penn- 
Sylvania. Two-thirds of the surplus 
food distributed in the United States 
goes to Pennsylvania. That is how se- 
rious the problem of poverty and under- 
nourishment is in this great State. 

I am hopeful that the bill will pass. 
It looks as if there were not very much 
opposition te it, which of course there 
should not be. Passage of this bill would 
no doubt add a great deal to the comfort 
and well-being of the recipients of this 
food. 

Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
vine, KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I 

eld. 

Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill will greatly strengthen and in- 
crease the assistance we are presently 
giving through distribution of surplus 
foods to those in distress from unem- 
ployment and other causes beyond their 
control. This distress is a very grave 
matter in Pennsylvania as shown by the 
fact that two-thirds of all the surplus 
food distributed in the United States is 
distributed in that State. 

The Pittsburgh area has been classi- 
fied by the Secretary of Labor as an 
area of “substantial labor surplus” and 
therefore is one of the distress areas 
included in the bill. 

Relief experts tell us of the relatively 
high consumption of cereal products by 
needy persons and families. And I 
know from experience how necessary 
wheat flour and cornmeal is in feeding 
a family of growing children. 

It was back in January 1954, Mr. 
Chairman, that I went down to Secre- 
tary Benson's office along with Congress- 
men EBERHARTER, CORBETT, and FULTON 
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in response to a request from the Pitts- 
burgh Central Labor Union for the dis- 
tribution of surplus food to the increas- 
ing number of unemployed workers in 
the Pittsburgh area. At that time there 
were about 28,000 persons out of work 
in the Pittsburgh area and as a result 
of our visit surplus foods were made 
available to those in need in Allegheny 

County. 

I have only recently received letters 
indicating that this food distribution 
program is still a most essential one and 
I am very happy to see that there is so 
little opposition to the pending bill 
which would broaden the program and 
add additional food items to the list. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN]. 

ALL NEEDY AMERICANS SHOULD BE ENABLED TO 
OBTAIN SURPLUS FOOD—-WE NEED A NATIONAL 
FOOD STAMP PLAN 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 

support H. R. 2851 and will vote for it, 
but I want to say at this time it does not 
go far enough—it does not begin to go 
far enough—in meeting the needs of our 
very-low-income groups throughout the 
country. 

It is tragic to have all of this surplus 
food piling up in storage, to such an ex- 
tent that we are desperately trying to get 
rid of it all over the world, and yet have 
hungry people in the United States. And 
we do have families not getting sufficient 
quantities of nourishing food. 

This bill now before us was intended 
to broaden the existing program of sur- 
plus food disposal in the United States, 
but the existing program is an inade- 
quate program. Many of our States are 
not participating init. They are unable 
to. This bill started out as an attempt 
to get to the people now receiving this 
surplus food, quantities of flour and 
cereals processed from surplus grains. 

What we really need—and not just for 
people in the so-called distress areas or 
disaster areas, as this bill provides, but 
throughout the country wherever we 
have needy people and particularly fam- 
ilies on relief or various forms of public 
assistance—is a food stamp plan such as 
provided in my bill, H. R. 5105. 

I submit at this point in the Recorp 
a copy of a statement describing my bill: 
For release Sunday a. m., March 20, 1955, 

from the office of Representative Leonor K. 

(Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, Third District, 

Missouri] 

Mrs, SULLIVAN READIES New Foop Sraur BILL 

FOR INTRODUCTION IN CONGRESS 

Congresswoman LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, Demo- 
crat, of St. Louis, announced last night she 
is planning to reintroduce this week a revised 
version of her much-discussed bill of last 
year to distribute a billion dollars worth of 
surplus food a year to needy Americans 
through a food stamp plan. 

The original Sullivan bill was the first 
measure introduced in the House in the 83d 
Congress calling for a nationwide food stamp 
system of distribution of surplus foods to 
persons on relief and to other needy families. 
Since then there have been numerous simi- 
lar measures introduced in both the House 
and Senate, some of them identical with 
Mrs. SULLIVAN’s bill of last year. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN said her new bill requires 
consultation by the Secretary of Agriculture 
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with both the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare and the Secretary of Labor in 
establishing standards for the distribution 
of the surplus foods. 

“This provision arises primarily out of a 
suggestion which was made to me by Mis- 
souri Welfare Director Proctor N. Carter,” 
Mrs. SULLIVAN said, “who pointed out that the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare maintains direct relations with the 
State and local welfare agencies which would 
play such a large part in a successful food 
stamp distribution program.” 

She said that she added the provision 
giving the Secretary of Labor a voice in the 
distribution of the surplus foods because of 
the responsibilities of his Department in 
the field of unemployment. 

“The continuing high level of unemploy- 
ment in the country, even though produc- 
tion has been increasing over the levels of 
last year, makes it important that we devise 
an effective program for getting some of our 
vast stores of surplus food to needy fami- 
lies,” Mrs. SULLIVAN declared. 

“The present system of distribution of the 
surpluses has been, I am sorry to say, very 
much of a hit-and-miss proposition, with 
some States participating and some not, with 
some areas operating their own food stamp 
plan and others giving out the food to any- 
body who wants to come and register for it. 
So far as I can determine there are no uni- 
form standards and no means of assuring 
that the people who really need this help are 
actually getting it. The Department of Agri- 
culture seems to be concerned more with 
getting rid of a storage headache than in 
helping to solve a serious human problem. 

“Furthermore, there has been a good deal 
of criticism of the program in some areas 
of the country for permitting or e g 
so-called chiselers to get this food, while 
elsewhere people who are really hungry can 
get none. I do not know that the 
is actually occurring, but the whole surplus 
food distribution system has been chaotic, 
and that encourages all kinds of abuses and 
criticisms.” 

Under Mrs. SULLIVAN’s measure the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be given broad 
discretion in setting up the actual mechanics 
of the distribution system—that is, in deter- 
mining whether or not the food should be 
distributed through regular grocery stores or 
at special outlets set up in each participating 
community. The bill would require, however, 
that the food be packaged in convenient 
form for distribution at the local level, with 
the food stamps themselves to be issued by 
the welfare department or equivalent agency 
of the individual State or political subdivi- 
sion participating in the program. 

Stamps would be issued for each type of 
surplus food to be distributed. 

A major principle of the Sullivan bill is 
that any surplus food distributed under the 
act be in addition to, and not in place of, 
welfare assistance normally granted to needy 
persons by a State or local welfare agency. 

For the purposes of the act needy persons 
are defined as those receiving public-welfare 
assistance or who are in need of such assist- 
ance but are ineligible because of State or 
local law (such as Missouri’s employability 
law). 

Mrs, SULLIVAN said: “Many of the bills 
which have been introduced on this subject 
since I first put mine in last year, and the 
surplus-food distribution system itself in 
some areas, provide for issuance of surplus 
food to people on unemployment compensa- 
tion, or on social-security pensions or who 
have low-paying jobs. I do not oppose that 
idea at all—I think it is tragic to have peo- 
ple going hungry or not getting enough to 
eat when we have all this surplus food—but 
I think the most important part of this 
whole problem is to get this food to those 
who need it most. That is, to those on relief, 
those without jobs or unemployment com- 
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pensation, those who are living right on the 
edge of malnutrition. 

“Perhaps once we get a food-stamp pro- 
gram actually started and functioning 
smoothly then we can include all these other 
groups. My bill calls for a report by the 
Secretary of Agriculture within 6 months 
after the food-stamp program starts on the 
costs and problems of expanding it to include 
all of these other groups. But I think pri- 
marily we should get busy at once on pro- 
viding a direct and effective system of dis- 
tribution to those who we know are in real 
distress.” 

Mrs. SULLIVAN said that she looks forward 
to early hearings by the House Agricultural 
Committee on her bill. 


Mr. Chairman, I also include a copy of 
H.R. 5105: 
H. R. 5105 
A bill to provide for the establishment of 
a food-stamp plan for the distribution of 
$1,000,000,000 worth of surplus food com- 
modities a year to needy persons and fami- 
lies in the United States 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 
mote the general welfare, raise the levels of 
health and of nourishment for needy persons 
whose incomes prevent them from enjoying 
adequate diets, and to remove the specter of 
want, malnutrition, or hunger in the midst 
of mountains of surplus food now accumu- 
lating under Government ownership in ware- 
houses and other storage facilities, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”) is hereby authorized and 
directed to promulgate and put into opera- 
tion, as quickly as possible, a program to dis- 
tribute to needy persons in the United States 
through a food-stamp system a portion of the 
surpluses of food commodities acquired and 
being stored by the Federal Government by 
reason of its price-support operations or 
other purchase programs. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the 
Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made available 
by the Secretary for distribution under this 
program only when requested to do so by a 
State or political subdivision thereof; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant 
to section 3, food stamps redeemable by eli- 
gible needy persons for such types and quan- 
tities of surplus food as the Secretary shall 
determine; 

(3) distribute surplus food in packaged 
or other convenient form on the local level 
at such places as he may determine; 

(4) establish standards under which, pur- 
suant to section 3, the welfare authorities of 
any State or political subdivision thereof 
may participate in the food-stamp plan for 
the distribution of surplus foods to the 
needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Secretary of 
Labor, in establishing standards for eligibil- 
ity for surplus foods and in the conduct of 
the program generally to assure achievement 
of the goals outlined in the first section of 
this act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall issue, to each 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
a State or political subdivision requesting 
the distribution of surplus food under sec- 
tion 2 (1), food stamps for each kind of sur- 
plus food to be distributed, in amounts 
based on the total amount of surplus food 
to be distributed and on the total number 
of needy persons in the various States and 
political subdivisions eligible to receive such 
food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent 
agency to needy persons receiving welfare 
assistance, or in need of welfare assistance 
but ineligible because of State or local law, 
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and shall be redeemable by such needy per- 
sons at local distribution points to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary under section 2 (3). 

Src. 4. Surplus food distributed under this 
act shall be in addition to, and not in place 
of, any welfare assistance (financial or other- 
wise) granted needy persons by a State or 
any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Secre- 
tary is authorized to distribute surplus food 
under this act of a value of up to $1,000,000,- 
000, based on the cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of acquiring, storing, and handling 
such food. 

Sec. 6. The distribution of surplus food to 
needy persons in the United States under 
this act shall be in place of distribution to 
such needy persons under section 32 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C., 
sec. 612c), as amended, and section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this act 
shall affect distribution of surplus food 
presently provided for in such sections other 
than to needy persons as defined in section 7 
of this act. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of this act, a 
needy person is anyone receiving welfare 
assistance (financial or otherwise) from the 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
any State or political subdivision thereof, 
or who is, in the opinion of such agency 
or agencies, in need of welfare assistance 
but is ineligible to receive it because of State 
or local law. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Secretary 
of Labor, shall make a study of, and shall 
report to Congress within 6 months after 
the date of enactment of this act, on the 
feasibility of, the costs of, and the problems 
involved in, extending the scope of the food- 
stamp plan established by this act to in- 
clude persons receiving unemployment com- 
pensation, receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance (social security) pensions, and 
other low-income groups not eligible to re- 
ceive food stamps under this act by reason 
of section 7 of this act. 

Src. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture if he will give me an early hearing 
on my food-stamp plan. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am glad to report 
that I will be delighted to give you a 
hearing any time you can arrange to ap- 
pear. I want to apologize for not hav- 
ing arranged an earlier hearing. I know 
of your great interest in the subject, and 
I agree with you that your bill does go 
much further than this bill, and at an 
vainly date we will try to arrange a meet- 

g. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H. R. 2851. I want to 
congratulate my colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
JENNINGS] for his authorship, and our 
other colleagues, many of whom are 
here this afternoon, who have sponsored 
similar legislation. 

I think it is a good bill. It shows our 
people back home that we are interested 
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in helping them to the same extent that 
we are interested in helping the people 
across the seas. 

I want to point out a similar thought 
such as was suggested by the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 
I do not believe this bill goes quite far 
enough in looking into the various areas 
of America where people need help, and 
in trying to give them help. I esti- 
mated a couple of years ago that there 
are 10 million people in the United 
States, based on information that I had, 
who were receiving a diet less than the 
minimum. They are actually in need 
of morefood. Icannot see anything un- 
American in looking into the problem of 
using some of these surplus agricultural 
commodities to try to help our people in 
this country who are not getting enough 
to eat. 

I have been somewhat intrigued this 
afternoon by some statements which 
would indicate that there is no distress 
in America. I am very thankful that 
in many of our areas there is no dis- 
tress. I know that the Committee on 
Agriculture is not satisfied with the 
progress we have made, and we want to 
keep looking into this problem of how 
we can get good American food into good 
empty American stomachs. 

I shall follow the legislation offered 
by the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SULLIVAN] with a great deal of interest, 
because I think her bill will give us an- 
other possibility of helping our needy 
people. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Fortunately we 
have what is called the American stand- 
ard of living, which is a very high one, 
but that is a very deceptive phrase. You 
have to break it down into economic 
factors, recognizing that the family is 
the backbone of any nation in any so- 
ciety. If you have a good strong family 
life you have a strong society and a 
strong Government. If you have a weak 
family life you have a weak society and 
a weak Government. Right in our own 
country there are between 15 and 18 mil- 
lion American families constituting any- 
where from 75 to 90 million people whose 
total family income every year is $3,500 
or less, and of those 15 to 18 million 
American families, there are between 
4 and 5 million whose total family in- 
come is $1,000 or less. 

Mr, MATTHEWS. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman for his contri- 
bution, and I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to see the support for this legisla- 
tion today. We all regret that we have 
these distressed areas over the Nation. 
I happen to represent one of those criti- 
cal areas. The people that I represent 
do not want handouts. They prefer to 
have employment. To me the debate 
this afternoon points up the need for our 
governmental authorities to look into the 
needs of these distressed areas and see 
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just what can be done to relieve the 
unemployment, particularly in the coal 
fields where a high percentage of unem- 
ployment exists today. There are basic 
reasons for such a high percentage of 
unemployment in the coal fields and this 
Congress should immediately tackle this 
problem. 

Let me speak now in behalf of this 
bill. Many of the Members of Con- 
gress have been laboring under the im- 
pression that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration already possessed authority to 
process wheat. There cannot be any 
argument against legislation to author- 
ize the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to process its surplus agricultural com- 
modities in the same way that it is now 
processing these commodities which are 
donated to starving populations in for- 
eign countries. 

With more than three-quarters of a 
billion bushels of wheat on hand, it is 
unbelievable to find ourselves in a posi- 
tion where a governmental agency does 
not have authority to process surplus 
food commodities for the relief of the 
suffering of unemployed American work- 
ers and their families. It was the intent 
of the 83d Congress to give them the 
authority. Their argument during the 
past year has been that they were afraid 
it would interfere with normal commer- 
cial channels. We are only attempting 
to make flour available for those people 
who do not have any purchasing power. 
That is what the officials of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation told me, and 
Iam mighty happy to hear the members 
of this committee support this legisla- 
tion almost unanimously here this after- 
noon. Certainly, our people in this coun- 
try who are unemployed and do not have 
any purchasing power should be treated 
as well as we treat our friends abroad. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to my col- 
league the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN], 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is no question but what every 
Member of this House is in favor of using 
our surpluses to relieve the want and 
suffering in the distress areas of the 
United States. My only criticism of this 
bill is that it does not go far enough. 
I would like to see it include the thou- 
sands upon thousands of old people in 
this country, who are forced to live on 
the meager allowances made under the 
old-age assistance programs, or who are 
trying to make ends meet on small pen- 
sions, and to include our charitable in- 
stitutions. I know of many instances in 
my own congressional district where 
older people, handicapped persons and 
others in similar categories are having 
a difficult time to get the necessities of 
life. Six years ago, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HEsELToN] joined me 
in sponsoring an amendment to similar 
legislation, then under consideration, 
which provided for the inclusion of our 
older folks and our charitable institu- 
tions as beneficiaries of surpluses then 
on hand. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, may I point 
out that, in my opinion, the bill before 
us illustrates conclusively the value of 
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the price-support program which made 
this God-given surplus of food available. 
Certainly the people who have described 
our surplus food as a calamity must now 
see the error of their ways and join with 
those of us who have urged a strong 
price-support program that will insure 
the production of ample food. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Bur- 
DICK]. % 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have not much to say on the bill, be- 
cause everybody knows I am for it; but 
I am glad to participate in this free de- 
bate. On every other occasion when 
there is any debate going on here we are 
threatened with the dire results of a veto, 
but there is no threat of a veto here this 
afternoon and the Congress can work its 
will. 
There is one thing I am afraid of. I 
am on the Judiciary Committee where 
we dislike to give men what they have 
coming because we might establish a 
precedent. Somebody has raised that 
evil influence here this afternoon. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Kinc] said we might establish a prece- 
dent. When it comes to deciding be- 
tween a precedent and hungry people I 
am inclined to overlook the precedent. 
We had better establish one, we had bet- 
ter establish the precedent in this coun- 
try that when American people are hun- 
gry through no fault of their own and 
we have oceans of food, the precedent 
ought to be that they have something 
to eat. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SILER]. 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Chairman, I come 
from one of the greatest coal-producing 
counties in America, Harlan County, Ky. 
With my own eyes I have witnessed some 
of the financial distress that exists be- 
cause of the low state of the bituminous 
coal industry. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
Virginia on the introduction of his bill. 
I introduced one of parallel nature. I 
think it is a good bill. It is a good bill 
because it accomplishes some worth- 
while results at a very low cost. The 
reason the cost is low is because we al- 
ready have the grain, the only cost being, 
as I understand it, the cost of processing 
the wheat and the corn into biscuits 
and corn bread. 

When the Son of Man was on earth, 
He gave a parable in which He said: 

For I was hungered, and ye gave Me no 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave Me no drink: 

I was a stranger, and ye took Me not in: 
naked, and ye clothed Me not: sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited Me not. 

Then shall they also answer Him, saying, 
Lord, when saw we Thee an hungered, or 
a-thirst or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or 
in prison, and did not minister unto Thee? 

Then shall He answer them, saying, verily 
I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
Me. 


So Iam glad and happy today that we 
are about to pass legislation which will 
do good among our brethren living in 
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some of the underprivileged areas of 
America. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time on this side 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
indeed to have the opportunity of stand- 
ing in the well of this House to speak in 
behalf of this worthwhile legislation. I 
come from southern Illinois where there 
are 30,000 able bodied men and women 
out of work, 25,000 receiving Govern- 
ment surplus food. It pleases me to be 
able to stand up and speak out at every 
opportunity I might have, to do some- 
thing, whether it might be in a small 
way or large way, to help those suffering 
people. 

I say to you this afternoon very, very 
sincerely I believe this bill is one that 
will be good for the people, it is a bill 
that will help alleviate some of the suf- 
fering of the people in my district by 
giving them bread upon the table. 

I think it is time, here in America, 
that hungry people stop going down the 
road of want and need and march back 
up the road to plenty. I believe this bill 
will be a step in that direction; therefore, 
I am happy to support it. I introduced 
a companion bill to this bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
JENNINGS]. I congratulate the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, from 
North Carolina, and the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture for reporting 
out this bill. 

Again I say it should receive your 
wholehearted support. It is a step in 
the right direction, only I do not think 
it goes far enough. We need to do more 
for the sick and hungry people of Amer- 
ica. I wholeheartedly support this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. Pursuant to the rule, the Clerk 
will now read the substitute committee 
amendment as an original bill for the 
purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of providing emergency assistance to persons 
determined to be in need in the United 
States pursuant to section 2 of this act, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall make 
available to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare such agricultural com- 
modities or products thereof, including ce- 
reals and cereal products, acquired through 
price support operations as the said Secre- 
tary shall requisition pursuant to section 2 
hereof. With respect to commodities thus 
made available the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration may pay processing, reprocessing, 
packaging, transporting, handling, and 
other charges up to the time of their de- 
livery to one or more designated central lo- 
cations in each State. 

Sec. 2. Upon certification to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (herein- 
after referred to as the Secretary) by the 
Secretary of Labor that any area in the 
United States has a substantial surplus of 
labor (according to standards established by 
the Secretary of Labor under Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4 (18 F. R. 6995), or any 
similar rule, regulation, order or policy), or 
upon determination by the President that 
any area has suffered a major disaster war- 
ranting assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment under Public Law 875, 81st Congress 
(42 U. S. C. 1855), and upon certification to 
the Secretary by the Governor of the State 
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in which such area is located that there is 
acute distress in such area because of con- 
ditions prevailing therein, the Secretary is 
hereby directed to make ayailable to such 
State agency or agencies as may be desig- 
nated by the proper State authority and ap- 
proved by the Secretary for distribution to 
families and persons determined to be in 
need in such area agricultural commodities 
and the products thereof acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation through price 
support operations in such quantity as the 
Secretary determines can be effectively dis- 
tributed and utilized and to requisition from 
the said Corporation such quantities of such 
commodities as the Secretary determines to 
be required for such distribution. 

Sec. 3 The Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall make available without compensation 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare pursuant to section 2 hereof com- 
modities which the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines to be available for donation under 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended. With respect to all other com- 
modities, including cereals, made available 
pursuant to section 2, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall be reimbursed by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the acquisition cost of the commodity to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation or the cur- 
rent support price (whichever is lower) plus 
the costs of any processing, reprocessing, 
packaging, transporting, or handling re- 
quired for delivery of the commodity pur- 
suant to section 2 which the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines to be in excess of the 
normal costs incurred in moving such agri- 
cultural commodity into normal commer- 
cial channels. Expenditures authorized by 
this act may be made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in advance of appropria- 
tions and shall be entered on the of 
the Corporation as accounts receivable. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as are 
required for the purposes of this act. 


Mr. COOLEY (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the substitute 
committee amendment be considered as 
read, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this 
time to pay tribute to a new member of 
our committee, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. JENNINGS], who has succeeded 
to the position that was so long and so 
honorably occupied by our former col- 
league, Hon. John Flannagan, from the 
Ninth District of Virginia. Mr. Flan- 
nagan served on the Committee on Agri- 
culture for many years, and for a num- 
ber of years before he voluntarily retired 
from the Congress he was chairman of 
our committee and a great chairman and 
a great leader of agriculture laws. He 
was not only an agricultural leader but 
a great friend of the people. We are 
especially happy to have on our commit- 
tee a man succeeding John Flannagan 
who is showing the same traits of lead- 
ership and the same interest in the wel- 
fare of his district and all of the people 
of the United States. I think a substan- 
tial share of the credit for this legisla- 
tion must go to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, although, of course, I recognize 
the fine work that many Members from 
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other States have performed; particu- 
larly the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr, Bartey], and others from West Vir- 
ginia and from other sections of this 
country, including Pennsylvania and the 
other areas which have suffered this dis- 
couraging situation. They have shown 
a great interest in this legislation for a 
long time. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not only a 
bill for the benefit of the coal-mining 
areas; it is a bill for establishing a sound 
and a reasonable working division of 
functions between the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It does 
separate some of the purely social and 
relief functions, which are proper func- 
tions of government, from the purely 
business functions, which are also proper 
functions of government, and it places 
the responsibility in terms of money 
where it should be placed, at least as 
far as storable commodities are con- 
cerned. 

This bill makes available to the needy 
people of the United States the storable 
commodities on the same terms, as far 
as the recipients are concerned, as they 
have been receiving the perishable com- 
modities. They would not have an op- 
portunity, as the gentleman from Min- 
nesota so well pointed out awhile ago, to 

receive these commodities had we not 
had a sound agricultural price-support 
program in this country which has re- 
sulted in the creation not of a deficit, 
not of starvation, not of want, but of an 
adequate supply of commodities. 

Those who are not interested directly 
in the support program should have a 
very definite and a very personal reason 
for supporting a sound program that will 
encourage adequate production through- 
out America rather than to take the 
chance of winding up with empty gran- 
eries and empty warehouses, as we could 
so easily do if we followed the will of the 
wisp of the sliding or fluctuating sup- 
port program which gives, according to 
its own supporters, no encouragement 
for the production of these basic foods 
that you are finding are so necessary, 
not simply to the farmer but so necessary 
to the needy people of America today. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
what has been said here today shows 
very clearly how important it is to the 
people of the cities, to the people of the 
mills and the mines of America to see 
that the farmer is given an adequate 
reason for producing abundantly. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, 

Mr. ALBERT. I only wanted to say 
that I appreciate what the gentleman 
has said. I think it is generally con- 
ceded that no member of our committee 
has ever pursued with greater diligence 
or determination any bill than was mani- 
fested by the gentleman from Virginia 
in pushing the bill that he was sponsor- 
ing and is before us here today. 

Mr. POAGE. I think it has been a 
fine exhibition of representing one’s dis- 
trict and the needs of his people. I hope 
that the Members of this House will 
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recognize that their people, too, stand in 
need of a sound agricultural policy that 
will assure adequate production and that 
we have had such a program for a good 
many years, and now it is all-important 
to the cities of America as to the rural 
sections of America to carry out that 
agricultural program that has made it 
possible for us to carry out this social 
program today. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think all on the floor, 
with one or two exceptions, expect to 
support this bill. I rise to point out once 
again that in our efforts to meet seri- 
ous and immediate problems we fre- 
quently overlook the basis background 
which causes them. There has been 
enough said here today for some people 
in Government to begin to give some 
thought as to why we have this unem- 
ployment and why we have these farm 
commodities. We have had pointed out 
to the American people repeatedly, in 
recent months and for the last several 
years, the huge storehouses of agricul- 
tural commodities that we have. Few 
people have pointed out that we have 
them because the Department of Agri- 
culture has held them off world markets 
and would not offer them for sale in 
world trade at competitive prices. Our 
losses have largely been in storage 
charges on the commodities the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would not offer for 
sale at truly competitive prices. The re- 
sult of holding our commodities is to cut 
down exports and as exports are cut 
down, under our formula of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas, acre- 
age is cut down. 

As we cut down our exports, then we 
have on hand a greater supply and under 
the formula, the greater the supply, the 
further reduction in acreage we have. 
So that while we have had 90-percent 
supports, with ever-increasing acreage 
reductions because we would not export, 
the same price times less production has 
largely brought about reduced farm in- 
come. Of course, constantly increasing 
costs have not helped any. The answer 
is to sell our commodities and let the 
farmers farm. 

I was called in the last few days and 
was asked what the action of the sub- 
committee which I have the honor to 
head, would be when the President's rec- 
ommendations for appropriations to aid 
the small farmer came before us. I said 
that our committee, I am sure, will do 
their best for the small farmer. But I 
cannot see that the President's recom- 
mendations would help too much. If the 
President would tell Mr. Benson to exer- 
cise his authority, which he now has, to 
sell these commodities, so the small 
farmers could farm that would help— 
but his recommendations to extend more 
credit to farmers who make so little now 
they need help to get by would be no 
lasting favor to them. They need more 
income which must come from price 
times production. Mr. Benson is hold- 
ing down his production now and would 
reduce his price. What the small farm- 
ers need is more income. The President 
plans to give the small farmers training 
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so that they can go to work in town. 
In view of the unemployment that has 
been discussed here today, I just wonder 
where the jobs are. The President should 
tell us. 

The best answer to the farm program 
is sale of commodities to the point of 
regaining and retaining our foreign mar- 
kets. This Congress in its wisdom, in 
creating the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, provided on the one hand that 
it would support the price commodities, 
but on the other, it authorized the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, I tell you, to sell these 
commodities in world trade, almost $4 
billion worth and all the time we pay 
storage. He will not do it, because he 
will not make the price competitive. 
Then, while our Government is following 
this policy of holding our commodities in 
our own hands, certainly some of it 
should be made available for this worthy 
cause, but we find that we are letting 
into our country many things that are 
putting our own people out of employ- 
ment. We do not offer our commodi- 
ties in trade, but we let theirs in. 

We are now having a study made by 
the Committee on Appropriations and it 
is surprising the information that is 
coming in. So frequently foreign im- 
ports into this country are foreign only 
in origin. Their ownership and the 
money behind their production are 
American. And their voice and their 
power in United States Government 
councils are, to a considerable extent, 
responsible for many Government poli- 
cies. And now this administration is 
constantly asking us to approve more 
and more loans and more and more aid 
which may be necessary, without think- 
ing about why these conditions are aris- 
ing at this time, when they say we are 
so prosperous. It is because of the things 
that I have pointed out here, plus others. 
We are holding our commodities in our 
own hands. We are cutting our produc- 
tion volume back. And with a reduced 
volume, multiplied by the same price, 
with higher costs, income is going down. 
And as the farmer’s income goes down, 
so does the income of others. So down 
goes the sale of coal, for instance. And 
as we let American interests bring in 
foreign goods in competition with our 
own, we thereby put millions of Ameri- 
cans out of employment. So it is high 
time we, not only do the thing that is 
suggested here today, which helps relieve 
those in need at the moment, it is high 
time somebody gave attention to the 
basic causes behind the serious situation 
facing many of our people, before the 
conditions spread to other areas. 

There are so many things that make 
us think now of 1929—so many, many 
things. Yes, stocks are high. They are 
going up, up, and up, because everybody 
is betting on the other fellow’s making 
money. You read about all the auto- 
mobiles they are manufacturing and how- 
they are selling them. You know why? 
They are extending further and further 
the time of payment until, from the 
date of sale the owner’s equity in the 
car is not equal to what the owner owes 
on it. Yes, they are selling houses, but 
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they are requiring less and less down- 
payment, to where it is almost 100 per- 
cent gamble. If there is nothing in that 
to make you think of 1929, you had bet- 
ter go back and read your history book. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I love these boys from 
these farm districts. You can come 
down here and have a bill having to do 
with the epistemological probability of 
teleological agnosticism, and somehow or 
other these farm men will get into the 
farm program debate. 

I love my friend from Mississippi and 
my friend from Texas, but I want to 
keep the spotlight today on the fact that 
we are considering unemployment and 
the distressed economic conditions in 
certain areas of the United States. 

The second thing I want to point out 
is this: Under no circumstances do I 
want any Member of this House to get 
the impression that you are doing the 
people of my district a favor if you pass 
this bill. You are not distributing lar- 
gess to second-class citizens. If there is 
any vestigial remainder of the Bourbon 
philosophy left here, and I did hear a 
little bit of a crackling around here this 
afternoon for a few minutes, if you think 
we should eat cake in the coalfields be- 
cause we have no bread, if you still want 
to tell me, “Aprés moi le déluge,” let me 
tell you, and I repeat for the purpose of 
emphasis, you are not doing the unem- 
ployed in the coalfields any friendly, 
kind service. This is a demand we make 
here today. Keep thatin mind. Wedo 
not come to you, Mr. Chairman, on 
bended knee and with our hat in our 
hands hoping you will do something 
good for us. Do not forget that. There 
was a slight indication of that in the 
early moments of this debate. Let me 
impress upon you indelibly that we pre- 
sume it no longer exists. 

Finally, let me add this: This is no 
isolated problem. You heard my col- 
leagues from Pennsylvania, Illinois, In- 
diana, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama—you heard the rolicall of the 
great American States—tell you that the 
goose does not hang high, that every- 
body in America is not eating high on 
the hog. In many cases we do not have 
the hog. Things are not as good, things 
are not as glowing as the press and cer- 
tain politicians would indicate, not with 
millions of Americans out of work, not 
with people begging for food. 

Many of you cannot believe that today 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
Americans who do not have enough to 
eat tonight for supper. You will not 
believe that, will you? Well, it is true— 
not enough to put on the table to eat, 
in hundreds of thousands of American 
homes. So do not be so sure that things 
are as good as has been suggested. 
Come to the coalfields and you will see. 
I have 300,000 people in my district. 
Twenty-five thousand men are out of 
work today who want jobs—25,000. If 
there are 4½ people to a family, as is 
the average, you can see what that con- 
dition is. And we yield to no district 
and no State—farm or otherwise—on 
our Americanism. 
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Mr. Chairman, I congratulate this 
committee for having done what they 
have done and I repeat, as I conclude, 
we demand this consideration—you are 
giving us nothing. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
prove of the purpose of this bill as stated 
in its title, “to make agricultural com- 
modities owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation available to persons in need 
in areas of acute distress.” But this 
bill does no such thing. We all believe 
that our food surpluses should get to 
hungry, needy people in our country 
rather than lie in storage and rot, and 
should be distributed in ways that will 
not interfere with normal marketing of 
such food. All this can be done under 
existing laws. 

This bill sets up a Federal relief sys- 
tem in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, to be financed by 
that Department. We have had no such 
Federal relief for many years. I was 
here when we had such a system. After 
all kinds of failures, extravagances, and 
scandals, a vast number of laws were 
enacted to regulate such relief, and 
the vast administration needed to ad- 
minister it. Nothing of the kind is pro- 
vided in this bill. No standards for re- 
lief are set up. Two special groups are 
singled out, neither of them determined 
by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare which is “directed” to 
furnish the relief. The Secretary of La- 
bor certifies labor surplus areas and the 
governors of the States certify disaster 
areas. All “needy” families and persons 
in such areas are to receive Federal 
food. Needy, hungry, destitute people 
in other areas are ignored. No amounts 
or estimates of cost or limits on cost are 
provided. 

But will this use up surpluses? Ac- 
cording to the committee report, the bill 
authorizes purchase out of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare funds of “equivalent 
quantities of the processed products, 
rather than going through the possibly 
more expensive procedure of arranging 
for the processing and packaging of 
grain actually in CCC warehouses.” It 
was stated in debate, and not contro- 
verted, that purchase would in practical- 
ly all cases be cheaper than processing 
CCC-held grain. I doubt if the Federal 
Government should go into the milling 
business to get rid of some of its surplus. 
I doubt if we should establish a Federal 
relief dole with as little consideration as 
this measure has received. We are set- 
ting a bad precedent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. COOPER) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. WILLIS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
2851) to authorize the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to process food commodities 
for donation under certain acts, pur- 
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suant to House Resolution 249, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Fur rod) there 
were—ayes 102, noes 0. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently, a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 344, nays 1, answered pres- 
ent” 3, not voting 86, as follows: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 72] 
YEAS—344 

Abbitt Carnahan Frazier 
Adair Carrigg Frelinghuysen 
Addonizio Cederberg Friedel 

bert Celler Fulton 
Alexander Chase Gary 
Alger Chatham Gathings 
Allen, Tl, Chelf Gavin 
Andersen, Chenoweth Gentry 

H. Carl Chiperfield George 
Andresen, Christopher Gordon 

August H. Chudoft Granahan 
Andrews Church Grant 
Anfuso Clark Gray 
Ashley Cole Green, Oreg. 
Ashmore Cooley Gregory 
Aspinall Coon Griffiths 
Auchincloss Cooper Toss 
Ayres Corbett Gubser 
Bailey Cramer Hagen 
Baker Cretella Hale 
Baldwin Crumpacker Haley 
Bass, N. H Cunningham Hand 
Bass, Tenn. Curtis,Mass. Harden 
Bates gue Hardy 
Baumhart Davidson Harris 
Beamer Davis, Ga. Harrison, Va. 
Becker Davis, Tenn, Harvey 
Belcher Davis, Wis. Hays, Ark. 
Bell Dawson, Utah Hayworth 
Bennett, Fla. Deane Hébert 
Bennett, Mich, Denton Henderson 
Bentley Devereux Hess 
Berry Dies Hiestand 
Blatnik Diggs ill 
Blitch Dixon Hillings 
Boggs Dollinger Hinshaw 
Boland Dondero Hoeven 
Bolling Donovan Hoffman, Il. 
Bolton, Dorn, N. T. Holifield 

Frances P. Dorn, S. O. Holmes 

osch Dowdy Holt 
Bow Doyle Horan 
Boyle Durham Hosmer 
Bray Elliott Huddleston 
Brooks, La. Ellsworth Hull 
Brooks, Tex, Engle Hyde 
Brown, Ga. Evins Ikard 
Brown, Ohio Fascell Jarman 
Brownson Feighan Jennings 
Broyhill Fenton Jensen 
Buchanan Fernandez Johansen 
Budge Fine Johnson, Calif, 
Burdick Fino Johnson, Wis. 
Burleson Fisher Jonas 
Burnside Flood Jones, Ala 
Bush Fogarty Jones, N. C. 
Byrne, Pa Forand Judd 
Byrnes, Wis. Ford Karsten 
Cannon Forrester Kean 
Carlyle Fountain Kearns 


Keating Multer Srivner 
Kee Murray, III. Scudder 
Kelley, Pa. Murray, Tenn. Seely-Brown 
Kelly, N. Y. Natcher Selden 
Nicholson Sheehan 
Kilday Norblad Sheppard 
gore Norrell Sieminski 
King, Calif. O'Brien, III. Sikes 
King, Pa. O'Brien, N. T. Siler 
Kirwan O'Hara, Il. Simpson, Il. 
Klein O'Hara, Minn, Simpson, Pa. 
Kluczynski O’Konski Sisk 
Knox O'Neill Smith, Kans. 
Krueger Osmers Smith, Miss. 
Laird Ostertag Springer 
Landrum Passman Staggers 
Lane Patman Steed 
Lankford Pelly Sullivan 
Latham Perkins Talle 
LeCompte Pfost Thomas 
Lesinski Pilcher Thompson, La 
Lipscomb Poage Thompson, 
Long Poff Mich. 
Lovre Polk Thompson, N. J. 
McCarthy Preston Thomson, Wyo. 
McCormack Price Thornberry 
McCulloch Priest Trimble 
McDonough Prouty Tuck 
McDowell Quigley Tumulty 
McGregor Rabaut Vanik 
McIntire Radwan Van Pelt 
McMillan Rains Van Zandt 
McVey Ray Velde 
Macdonald Reece, Tenn. Vinson 
Machrowicz Reed, II Vursell 
Mack, III. Rees, Kans. Walter 
Mack, Wash, uss Watts 
Madden Rhodes, Ariz. Weaver 
Magnuson Richards Westland 
Mahon Riehlman Wharton 
Mailliard Riley Whitten 
Martin Roberts Wickersham 
Matthews Robeson, Va Widnall 
Meader Rodino Wier 
Merrow Rogers, Colo. Wigglesworth 
Metcalf Rogers, Fla Williams, Miss. 
Miller, Calif, Rogers, Tex. Williams, N. J. 
Miller, Md. Rooney Williams, N. Y. 
Miller, Nebr. Roosevelt Willis 
Mills Rutherford Wilson, Calif. 
Minshall Sadlak Withrow 
Mollohan Saylor Wolverton 
Morano Schenck Wright 
Morgan Scherer Young 
Morrison Schwengel Younger 
Moss Scott Zablocki 
NAYS—1 
Marshall 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—3 
Clevenger Utt Vorys 
NOT VOTING—86 
Abernethy Fjare Philbin 
Allen, Calif. Flynt Phillips 
Arends Gamble Pillion 
Avery Garmatz Powell 
Barden Green, Pa Reed, N. Y. 
Barrett Gwinn Rhodes, Pa 
Betts Halleck Rivers 
Boiton, Harrison, Nebr. Robsion, Ky. 
Oliver P. Hays, Ohio Rogers, Mass. 
Bonner Herlong St. George 
Bowler Heselton Shelley 
Boykin Hoffman, Mich. Short 
Buckley Holtzman Shuford 
Byrd Hope Smith, Va. 
Canfield Jackson Smith, Wis. 
Colmer James Spence 
Coudert Jenkins Taber 
Curtis, Mo. Jones, Mo. Taylor 
Dawson, III. Kearney Teague, Calif. 
Delaney Kilburn Teague, Tex. 
Dempsey Knutson Thompson, Tex. 
n Lanham Tollefson 
Dingell McConnell Udall 
Dodd Mason Wainwright 
Dolliver Miller, N. T. Wilson, Ind 
Donohue Moulder W. 
Eberharter Mumma Wolcott 
Edmondson Nelson Yates 
Fallon Patterson Zelenko 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Reed of New York. 

Mr. Fallon with Mrs. St. George. 

Mr. Shuford with Mr. Derounian. 

Mr. Lanham with Mr. Taylor. 
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Colmer with Mr. Heselton. 
Bowler with Mr. Taber. 
Holtzman with Mr. Gwinn. 
Powell with Mr. Fjare. 
. Zelenko with Mr. Arends. 
. Moulder with Mr. Halleck. 
Dingell with Mr. Kearney. 
Dodd with Mr. Jenkins. 
Donohue with Mr. Mason. 
Rhodes of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
e of California. 
Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. James. 
Eberharter with Mr. Allen of California, 
Edmondson with Mr. Patterson. 
Byrd with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 
Yates with Mr. Nelson. 
Winstead with Mr. Pillion. 
Shelley with Mr. Coudert. 
Rivers with Mr. Canfield. 
Hays of Ohio with Mr. McConnell. 
Herlong with Mr. Harrison of Nebraska. 
Mrs. Knutson with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
Mr. Buckley with Mr. Kilburn. 
Mr. Barrett with Mrs. Rogers of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr. Delaney with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Betts. 
Mr. Philbin with Mr. Wolcott. 
Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Smith of 
Wisconsin. 
Mr. Bonner with Mr. Gamble. 
Mr. Jones of Missouri with Mr. Jackson. 


Mr. UTT changed his vote from “aye” 
to “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to make agricultural commodities 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration available to persons in need in 
areas of acute distress.” 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on H. R. 2851, the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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LOWERING RETIREMENT AGE OF 
WOMEN FOR SOCIAL-SECURITY 
BENEFITS 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, when I first 
came to Congress 3 years ago, I intro- 
duced a bill which would lower the re- 
tirement age for social-security benefits 
to 60 years for men and 55 years for 
women, instead of the present limitation 
which uses age 65 for both. 

In the last 2 years, Congress made 
some very important improvements in 
our social-security system. I voted for 
the extended coverage, the increased 
benefits, and the many liberalizations 
contained in the 1954 amendments. 
But much to my regret, no change was 
5 in the obsolete eligibility age of 
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During the past campaign in my dis- 
trict thousands upon thousands of my 
constituents commended me for the 
fight I had initiated in their behalf in 
the Halls of Congress. I promised them 
that I would continue my interest in 
this important legislative measure with 
a view to cutting the retirement age to 
60 for men, 55 for women. 

Shortly after this Congress convened, 
I reintroduced my bill on January 17. I 
now urge the Members of this 84th Con- 
gress to adopt my bill, H. R. 2390, which 
is of vital importance to millions of 
Americans throughout this country. 

It is only because I am thoroughly 
convinced that the facts of our time, and 
considerations of humanity, call for a 
revision of that age downward, that I 
have asked for permission to speak here 
on the floor of the House. 

In lowering the retirement age from 
65 years to a more realistic age, we will 
be creating new job opportunities for 
younger workers, decreasing the hard- 
ship of unemployment for older workers, 
and modernizing our social-security sys- 
tem, and its vital protection, in a very 
important way. 

Now on superficial examination, the 
revision made by my bill may sound like 
a relatively minor change in our social- 
security system. But in the few minutes 
available at this time I want to outline 
some of the reasons why it represents, 
in reality, a broad-scale approach to a 
variety of problems which have arisen 
largely as a result of our splendid growth 
as a country, and the magnificent ex- 
pansion of our productive power. Briefly, 
Americans today can, with far fewer 
work hours, produce goods and services 
far more abundantly than they could a 
few decades ago. 

We have recognized this change in our 
economy by a sharp reduction in the 
workday and the workweek. But it is 
strikingly true that we have failed, in 
our social-security system at least, to 
recognize that the same principle which 
applies to reduce the workday and the 
workweek has applied also to reduce the 
average work life of most of us. Let us, 
then, look honestly at some of these facts. 
Studies of average work life in this coun- 
try shows us that, in 1890, 68 percent of 
all men over 65 were still working. Sixty 
years later, by 1950, this figure had 
dropped to 43 percent, and it is still de- 
clining. If this trend continues—and 
there is every indication that it will—by 
1975 a man at age 20 can look forward, 
on the average, to at least 1 year of re- 
reme for every 6 years of working 

e. 

Now there are several ways to view 
this development. One is to deplore it. 
Another is to ignore it. But the fact of 
the matter is that this is what is hap- 
pening—for reasons which arise out of 
a healthy and expanding economy—and 
it will not change because we cry with 
alarm or bury our head in the sand. I 
am convinced that the wise solution is 
to accept it and adjust to it. 

First of all, then, my bill accepts this 
reality of our time as an evidence of our 
strength as a nation which calls for 
appropriate revision of our social-secu- 
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rity system by proportionately reducing 
its work-life requirements, and on this 
point I have been struck by the fact that 
the only major argument used against 
my proposal to lower the eligibility age 
in social security to 60 for men and 55 
for women is that it would cost too much. 
Now, certainly, the cost of retirement 
payments is a real problem of our time, 
but it is not simply a ledger problem. 
It requires the kind of broad-gage think- 
ing which has marked all of our great 
social advances in this country. It calls 
for the kind of thinking expressed re- 
cently by G. Warfield Hobbs, vice presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of New 
York and chairman of the National 
Committee on Aging, who wrote the fol- 
lowing trenchant words on this subject 
of future pension costs: 

Let us approach this economic atom bomb 
with intelligence—not emotion—and with a 
spirit of cooperation. 

Provided management and labor accept 
and live by the principles of increased pro- 
ductivity, not only can we afford the cost 
of pensions and other fringe benefits but we 
can actually increase our economic and 
moral strength, which is the sole defense of 
the free world. 

To me, our foremost goal is to maintain 
the liberty, rights, and dignity of the indi- 
vidual, as guaranteed by our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights; and, secondly, through 
our private enterprise, competitive spirit, 
research, and ingenuity, to strive for an ever- 
increasing standard of living for all free men, 
not only materialistic standards but cul- 
‘tural, physical, and spiritual standards. 


This is the kind of thinking which is 
back of my bill. It is one of the reasons 
I have been proud to sponsor this bill. 

Secondly, I urge this Congress to write 
H. R. 2390 into the law of the land be- 
cause such a measure will permit older 
people to retire earlier, thus creating 
openings in the labor market for younger 
persons. Our Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Mitchell, has recently pointed out the 
fact that the so-called war-baby boom 
will soon pour millions of young workers 
into the labor force. In the 1960's, ac- 
cording to his estimates, there will be an 
increase of 9 million in the age group 
15 to 24. This is far in excess of the rate 
of increase in the total population. 
These young people will need jobs—and 
they deserve jobs. I am convinced that 
my bill will help to create such jobs. 

In the third place, H. R. 2390 would 
help to alleviate the genuine hardship 
arising today from unemployment 
among older workers not yet aged 65. 
We know the despair and heartache 
which come to the older worker who has 
been laid off, or displaced, and is told he 
is too old. Statistics tell us that, for the 
Nation as a whole, while 1 out of 3 ap- 
plicants for work is 45 and over, only 1 
out of 7 placements can be made for this 
age group. The almost insurmountable 
obstacles faced by older workers in find- 
ing work are indicated by surveys 
throughout the country. A report of the 
Committee of New England of the Na- 
tional Planning Association states this 
situation succinctly, as follows: 

Job displacement as a result of the liquida- 
tion or migration of a mill or factory is par- 
ticularly hard on the older worker. If a 
worker pas“ 50 years of age can continue at 
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his present work, he may have many years of 
productive and remunerative employment 
left. If he loses his job, most employers will 
be reluctant to hire him. He may be barred 
from productive work at a relatively early age 
and he may be forced to accept such casual 
employment as comes his way or to withdraw 
from the labor force entirely. 


Now I am entirely in sympathy with 
the recent efforts which are being made 
to encourage certain job opportunities 
for our senior citizens, But I suggest 
first of all that this is, at best, only a 
very partial solution for most of our 
older citizens, since the large propor- 
tion of them today are unemployed only 
because they are unable physically to 
continue in their old job. And I further 
remind you that we must always bear 
in mind the vital importance of preserv- 
ing job opportunities for young workers 
with growing families. 

Finally, I suggest that my bill takes 
account of the human problems which 
arise in so many of our homes because 
of the untimely and involuntary loss of 
wages through layoff because of sick- 
ness of the worker or death in the family 
prior to age 65. All of us know that 
chronological age is no test for ability 
to work. The carpenter who suffers a 
heart attack at age 60 is just as anxious 
to work and just as willing to work as 
is his more fortunate friend who can 
continue on his job because his health 
is good. Is it fair to allow this carpenter, 
who is unable to work because of his 
heart ailment, to wait until he is aged 
65 before he is entitled to benefits? By 
lowering the eligibility age to 60 for 
men and 55 for women, my bill will 
reach down to provide retirement secu- 
rity for millions of men and women who 
have been prematurely retired from the 
labor force either because of illness or 
through job-displacement or mechani- 
zation of our industrial plant. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word, as 
well, as to my reasons for setting the 
eligibility age for women at the lower 
figure of age 55. In the first place, we 
know that the average age difference be- 
tween husbands and wives is 214 years. 
The bill will, therefore, be especially im- 
portant because of the earlier protection 
it provides to the widows of workers 
who have died—many of them before 
reaching retirement age. We know, too, 
that women who have had work experi- 
ence usually must retire from their jobs 
earlier than men. Most of our other 
public retirement systems as well as 
nearly all private pension plans recog- 
nize this fact. One of the strongest 
arguments for my bill therefore, in my 
opinion, is the increased security it offers 
to women workers and to the widows of 
workers who have died. 

Mr. Speaker, in discussing this meas- 
ure 2 years ago on this floor I said: 

I believe we must be prepared to build a 
social-security system which will encourage 
production and efficiency, make way for 
younger workers, and encourage a way of 
life which, in the democratic pattern, pro- 
duces a maximum of economic progress and 
individual security. 


Each day that passes has convinced 
me that the need for such a change in 
our social security system as H. R. 2390 
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will make is increasing with the con- 
tinued expansion of our productive 
power. ; 

I urge upon each Member of this Con- 
gress the vital importance of such a pos- 
itive approach to the inexorable results 
of our growth as an industrial Nation. 
And, most of all, I call for the enactment 
of this bill because I am convinced that 
it is concerned with the dignity and self- 
respect of millions of the veterans of our 
labor force who can no longer find jobs 
or who are unable to work for physical 
reasons. I ask your support for H. R. 
2390, so that it may become a part of our 
social security system without further 
delay. 

I am happy to note that the House 
Ways and Means Committee has finally 
indicated a willingness to study possible 
revision of our social security law with 
respect to the retirement age. I sincerely 
hope that in so doing, they will not fail 
the American people who are vitally in- 
terested and concerned in thislaw. My 
bill contains the only true and realistic 
ages for retirement, which I trust will be 
adopted by this Congress. If we are to 
do a job—let us do it right and all the 
way. Let us tell the men and women of 
America, We recognize your problem 
and we are going to solve it. We want 
you to enjoy the benefits of retirement 
when you are most able to.” 


POSTAL PAY RAISE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this date introduced a bill providing for 
an average of 8-percent raise for postal 
employees and retroactive to March 1, 
1955. 

This is being done in the sincere in- 
terest which has been mine for some time 
of securing for the postal employees a 
cost-of-living increase which they de- 
serve. It will be recalled that the Presi- 
dent recommended an average 6.5-per- 
cent increase in his message to Congress, 
and, of course, many bills for 10-percent 
increase were introduced. After lengthy 
hearings over a period of 2 months the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
reported a bill for 7.6 percent without 
the retroactive features of my bill. 

Before the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, when originally con- 
sidering the matter, I made a statement 
strongly urging a cost-of-living increase 
giving the postal employees a fair and 
equitable wage for services rendered. It 
is important that there be provided a 
salary that will place the Post Office 
Department in at least an equal competi- 
tive position with private enterprise in 
order to assure adequate post-office serv- 
ices. I will repeat that request not only 
to the committee but to the House upon 
this occasion. 

I, like many Members, and especially 
as a freshman and one who is sincerely 
interested in acquiring a reasonable pay 
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increase, having been a postal employee 
myself on one occasion and being famil- 
iar with their problems, have abhorred 
the apparent political approach taken 
to this problem by many who would 
rather create a political issue than to 
give postal employees a reasonable salary 
increase to which they are so justly 
entitled. It has been generally known 
throughout debate on this issue that a 
7.6 percent increase bill as reported by 
a 16 to 7 vote of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, could become 
law as a compromise even though it 
was substantially in excess by some $20 
million of the increase recommended 
by the President. This increase amounts 
to a total of $152 million over the pres- 
ent wage payments. It has been well 
known that, not only the compromise 
bill as reported by the Senate-House 
conference committee of an 8.8 percent 
increase but also the Moss proposal of 
59 separate changes and providing for 
an 8.2 percent increase, would meet 
with a Presidential veto. It has been 
equally well known that such a veto 
could not be overridden by the Senate. 
Despite these well-known facts some of 
those who would play politics with the 
welfare of our postal employees have in- 
sisted upon the passage of legislation 
which has been generally known could 
not become law. 

I do not believe the postal employees 
should be caused to suffer as the result 
of such political chicanery and it is for 
this reason that I have made this bill 
retroactive to March 1, 1955, which is 
the date the committee bill could and 
should have become effective. The Pres- 
ident’s veto of this bill and the Senate’s 
action sustaining it clearly demonstrate 
the inadvisability in complex legislation 
such as this for the House to accept from 
the floor some 59 amendments to an ex- 
tremely complicated and technical re- 
classification bill and clearly contrary to 
the actions of a large majority of the 
experienced members of a great commit- 
tee of the House whose recommendations 
were made after lengthy and exhaustive 
hearings and considerations and whose 
objective was announced to be the re- 
porting of a bill that could become law. 

I believe some variances from the orig- 
inal House committee bill are now con- 
sidered advisable, and under my bill you 
will find special-delivery messengers 
placed in the same salary level with let- 
ter carriers, clerks, and motor-vehicle 
operators. The bill provides for a salary 
range of 7 steps, beginning at an en- 
trance rate of $3,640 and a top rate of 
$4,360. Three longevity grades are also 
provided in amounts of $100 each, mak- 
ing a total pay of $4,660. 

The bill also calls for a new salary 
schedule for rural carriers maintaining 
their relative position in relation to letter 
carriers as they are today. 

Also contained in this bill is the re- 
quirement that on January 15 of next 
year the Postmaster General shall make 
to Congress a report of actions taken 
under this bill. 

The purpose of my bill is to provide 
the postal employees on the average 
nearly the same salary increase as the 
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vetoed bill, and, at the same time, it will 
tend to correct those inequities that were 
pointed out by the President in his veto. 
It is my sincere hope, and I will exert 
every effort to see that the bill I in- 
troduce, or a similar bill which can be- 
come law, is acted favorably upon by the 
committee and by the House and that 
the postal employees will receive the pay 
increase that has for 2 years remained 
beyond their grasp while the cost of liv- 
ing has ever increased. The Congress 
has a duty to give this matter unbiased 
consideration that is not colored by 
either political ambitions or party poli- 
tics. I believe this Congress has a duty 
to pass constructive and effective legisla- 
tion in this matter, and I am confident 
that Congress will expeditiously and 
forthrightly discharge this duty. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the majority leader if there has been any 
change in the program? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I had previously 
stated that if we disposed of the legis- 
lative program for today, there being 
three bills on the program, we would then 
adjourn over until Friday, that there 
would be no legislative business on Fri- 
day, and that it would then be the pur- 
pose to adjourn over until Tuesday. 

It is very apparent that we cannot fin- 
ish the legislative business today. There 
is one more bill to be considered. The 
best information I have is that it will 
take at least an hour to complete it, and 
2 hours of general debate are provided 
under the rule. So that bill will come 
up tomorrow. 

I am also announcing thai the con- 
ference report on the District of Colum- 
bia judges bill will come up tomorrow. 
That report was filed subsequent to my 
previous announcement. I had frankly 
told the chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia that if we dis- 
posed today of the remaining legislative 
business for this week we could not take 
up the conference report until Wednes- 
day of next week, in view of the commit- 
ment I had made to the Members of the 
House. However, in view of the fact that 
we have not disposed of the legislative 
business today, we will meet tomorrow, 
and that will enable us also to consider 
the conference report on the District of 
Columbia judges bill. 

I may say in all frankness that if the 
conference report is adopted tomorrow it 
would mean that the increase would be 
applicable as of the Ist of next month. 
If it could not be considered until next 
Wednesday, and it would not have been 
considered until then if we had com- 
pleted the legislative business today, for 
I keep my promises, then the increase 
would not have gone into effect until 
July 1. Under those circumstances, as 
we are going to meet tomorrow, I think 
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the only fair and equitable thing to do is 
to bring the conference report up for 
the consideration of the House tomorrow. 
The conference report will be the first 
order of business, then the bill from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

On Friday there will be no legislative 
business of any kind. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is there any idea 
of meeting earlier tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There will be no 
necessity for that. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts said there would not 
be any necessity of meeting tomorrow 
at all. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think my friend 
from Massachusetts misquotes the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts who is 
speaking. I said that if we finished the 
remainder of the program we would then 
go over to Friday for the purpose of ad- 
journing over Monday, which is Memo- 
rial Day, and meeting on Tuesday. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. That leaves the 
other gentleman from Massachusetts in 
the middle here, I think. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. I would not 
want my friend from Massachusetts [Mr, 
NIcHOLson], whom I respect very much, 
to think for a split second that there is 
any inconsistency between what I said 
before and the situation that confronts 
me now. Does the gentleman think 
there is? In all frankness I would not 
want the gentleman to think that, not 
that the gentleman is in the middle. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MORRISON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Friday, following the legis- 
lative program of the day and the con- 
clusion of any special orders heretofore 
granted. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have 
until midnight tonight to file the con- 
ference report on the bill, S. 727. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. METCALF (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) was given permission to 
address the House for 30 minutes on 
Friday, following the legislative program 
of the day and the conclusion of any 
special orders heretofore granted. 


MEETING OF THE BIG FOUR 
POWERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Connecticut [Mr. SADLAK] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SaDLAK. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles were 
recently attacked by Pravda because of 
their demand to include the problem of 
the captive nations on the agenda of the 
prospective meeting of the four big 
powers. 

When the summit meeting was first 
mentioned many doubts were expressed 
about its usefulness but there also was 
generated a great deal of excitement and 
conjecture among many people as to 
the plans that the Western Powers would 
submit for discussion. 

Mr. Speaker, are we to limit and re- 
strict such a conference to Austria and 
Germany or are we also to discuss the 
vital problem of the freedom of the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain? 

We can be thankful to Mr. Dulles that 
he brought forth as a part of the listed 
subjects the matter of the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. And we under- 
stand readily why the Soviets so vio- 
lently attack this point of the agenda. 

Some ask, What is behind the tactics 
of the Soviets in their international pol- 
icy? I, for one, think that it is quite 
safe to state that Soviet aims and ob- 
jectives have never changed but their 
tactics are changing because their posi- 
tion and their growing difficulties are 
forcing them to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, the Soviets would like to 
appear as a peaceful, cooperative country 
in order to gain time and to stabilize 
the system which they have imposed on 
the captive people; they masquerade 
under the cloak of desiring peace in 
order to deceive the nations of the West 
of their unaltered intent toward captive 
people. The Soviets, Mr. Speaker, have 
their own internal difficulties. Politi- 
cally, the internal fight for power after 
Stalin’s death is not yet finished. Eco- 
nomically, their enormous failure in the 
output of their agriculture has resulted 
in a shortage of food. This shortage of 
food lowered the output of their indus- 
trial production and has generally slowed 
down work production of Soviet Russia. 
Because of these premises, Soviet Rus- 
sia was not able to fulfill its obligation 
in exports to China—therefore, Soviet 
Russia forced its satellite countries to 
produce and deliver more so there would 
be more for China and thereby brought 
unrest and resentment in Eastern Berlin 
and among the workers behind the Iron 
Curtain. But it did not solve the 
problem, 

What, then, Mr. Speaker, are the fur- 
ther consequences of the obvious failure 
of the increased pressure of the produc- 
tion problem? Soviet Russia is not able, 
today, to give China the green light for 
an armed aggression. Mr. Molotov's 
political compliments to China are not 
able to replace Soviet war material nec- 
essary for China’s planned armed ag- 
gression. And, the Chinese Communists 
are losing time and face which is so im- 
portant in the Asiatic area. There, too, 
is a connection with the Bandung Con- 
ference where the Communists expected 
a great political victory. They met in- 
stead with the accusation of Chinese im- 
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perialism and Soviet colonialism as prac- 
ticed by the Soviets in the countries of 
eastern central Europe. Therefore, the 
Soviets are being compelled to change 
their tactics in Europe. They tried to 
kill the Paris treaties concerning arma- 
ment of Germany; they tried to split the 
Western allies in Europe; they tried 
blackmail by canceling the treaties with 
Great Britain and France and by creat- 
ing a military treaty and block of Soviet 
Russia and its satellites. These failed 
due to their own internal as well as in- 
ternational difficulties and now they 
consider what they intend to be only a 
certain temporary withdrawal. 

It is opportune, therefore, that the 
Soviets should be asked to withdraw to 
their prewar frontiers and to leave free 
the Baltic States, Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Albania. But 
they know that such a withdrawal would 
bring a crisis if not a failure inside Soviet 
Russia, This is the strongest reason why 
they are advancing new tactics in the 
international field by expecting a settle- 
ment only on the line ending at the east- 
ern frontiers of Germany and Austria. 
If such will be the result of the meeting 
of the four big powers, I am convinced 
it would be nothing else but a return to 
a division of Europe on the line which 
would be even worse than the line agreed 
upon at Teheran and Yalta. I think 
that after all the experiences and sacri- 
fices which we made, we cannot accept 
such a permanent division of Europe. It 
would lead to a disaster if not finally to 
world war III. For this reason, our 
plan for a big four conference cannot 
be a minimum but must be a maximum 
plan which must include the whole area 
occupied illegally and forcefully by the 
Soviets. 

It is significant at this point to quote 
the expression of our President made 
during his state of the Union message 
on February 2, 1953, in regard to the 
slavery of the people behind the Iron 
Curtain: 

Our policy, dedicated to making the free 
world secure, will envision all peaceful meth- 
ods and devices—except breaking faith with 
our friends. We shall never acquiesce in 
the enslavement of any people in order to 
purchase fancied gain for ourselves. I shall 
ask the Congress, at a later date to join 
in an appropriate resolution making clear 
that this Government recognizes no kind 
of commitment contained in secret misun- 
derstandings of the past with foreign Gov- 
ernments which permit this kind of en- 
slavement. 


The people behind the Iron Curtain 
believe in this and bind their hopes with 
the leadership of the United States. 
They are our potential allies. We have 
many obligations toward them and it is 
to the best interest of the whole free 
democratic world that these people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain should also be 
free. 

I expect, Mr. Speaker, that the Soviets 
will agree about Germany as they agreed 
about Austria after many years. But, 
they are against and will violently op- 
pose freedom for the captive people. 
Their aim is to create a large neutral 
zone from many countries in Middle 
Europe, 
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Their objectives in the near future? 

First. To gain time in the Soviet 
sphere for stabilizing the communistic 
system in the occupied countries. 

Second. To increase their war pro- 
duction and to satisfy China's need for 
war materials. 

Third. To break up the ameliorating 
morale of the captive people—the Poles, 
the Czechs, the Hungarians, the Ruma- 
nians, the Albanians, the Bulgarians, 
the Lithuanians, the Estonians, and the 
Latvians—by creating a situation where- 
by these people will have to think that 
the United States has abandoned them 
and forgotten and agreed to their per- 
manent slavery. 

By achieving these three goals they do 
not need to appear to the people back in 
Soviet Russia that a general withdrawal 
of the Communists from the West has 
taken place even after withdrawing from 
Germany. 

Simultaneously, such an accomplish- 
ment, referring to the neutral zone, 
would have a moral and physical dis- 
armament effect on the free nations of 
the West, especially on us, the strongest, 
a people of the United States of Amer- 
ca. 


What, Mr. Speaker, could transpire in 
the neutral zone of Germany itself, for 
instance, if this neutralizing process be- 
comes a reality. In Germany it would 
seriously affect the makeup of the Gov- 
ernment and practically stop or stall the 
armament of the Germans. And, as far 
as France and Italy are concerned, the 
Soviets can be expected to woo the en- 
tire French and Italian nations and help 
the existing Communist Parties in these 
countries by increasing anti-American 


feelings. 


The last conference in Warsaw, Mr. 
Speaker, is openly revealing of Soviet 
plans for Poland. There it was publicly 
acknowledged, as had been surmised by 
the West, that the Soviets intended to 
build up their military bases in all coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain and to use 
their peoples in manning the Soviet war 
machinery. The paramount importance 
of this fact is shown by the names of the 
prime ministers, deputy prime ministers, 
ministers of defense, and military per- 
sonalities gathered from throughout the 
entire Soviet sphere including the 
Ukraine, White Russia—as well as from 
the captive nations—from Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Eastern Germany, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ruma- 
nia, Albania, and Bulgaria. 

Poland, in this instance becomes a very 
important factor. The Soviets want to 
digest her completely while they do not 
want to provoke the feelings of the other 
nations behind the Iron Curtain. Stra- 
tegically for Soviet Russia, Poland is lo- 
cated on the Baltic Sea and the Ger- 
man frontiers, but her people are trou- 
bling the Soviets since they are ingrained 
believers and fighters for freedom and 
have never accepted their Soviet occu- 
pation. Here, too, lies the reason for 
Mr. Khruschev’s more frequent visits and 
the answer to why one of his closest 
friends and high officials of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
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Soviet Russia, Mr. Panomarenko, became 
the new Soviet Ambassador to Poland. 

May I indicate another very significant 
point that evolved from the new military 
agreement in Warsaw? The Soviets are 
now officially permitted to bring their 
armies where they were not stationed 
until now; namely, Czechoslovakia, Al- 
bania, and Bulgaria. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the inter- 
national conferences as well as meeting 
of the four big powers can be useful; 
at least it may and can reveal the actual 
tendencies of Soviet Russia. However, 
if the Soviets with their aims and plans 
continue to oppose the inclusion of the 
problem of the captive people on the 
agenda, it seems to me that it would be 
better not to have such a big four powers 
conference. If the western powers agree 
to drop this point, it would immediately 
and rightfully be interpreted as a sanc- 
tion of the existing situation behind the 
Iron Curtain and an agreement to forget 
the fate of the captive people there. 

It is my sincere hope that this impor- 
tant point will remain on the agenda and 
that the conference of the four big pow- 
ers will materialize. Therefore, I would 
like to make some suggestions which we 
must have in mind going to this confer- 
ence. I advance nothing new when I 
recommend a free and unfettered elec- 
tion in each of these countries; this is a 
recognized and known suggestion. But 
we have to learn from the painful experi- 
ence of the past. Before such an elec- 
tion, it is naturally assumed that there 
must be a withdrawal of the Red Army. 
But I have to draw your attention to the 
fact that equally dangerous on the same 
level are the armed units of the security 
police and of the Communist Parties con- 
trolled by Moscow in the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The conditions 
for a free election must be the real dis- 
armament of these military police and 
party armed units. 

The second thing I want to stress is 
the question—which means will be pro- 
vided to secure the freedom of such an 
election? In the first years after World 
War II, for example, in Poland, but it 
was also the case in other countries, the 
people made great sacrifices at election 
time in order to gain freedom and inde- 
pendence even when the Red Army and 
the military units of the NKVD were 
there. They believed that the western 
powers participating in the promise of 
free unfettered elections would do some- 
thing to insure that the elections would 
be free. Many of them exposed them- 
selves, paid dearly later, and we showed 
our great resentment by sending a paper 
protest. 

We also recognize the principle of the 
control of such elections by the United 
Nations but here have also to take into 
consideration certain bad experiences of 
certain United Nations Commissions 
created with the participants of the so- 
called neutrals even when we knew then 
that under the name “neutrals” some of 
them were followers of Communist dic- 
tatorships or direct Moscow agents. 

Many years now have passed. All free, 
independent, political, social, and cul- 
tural movements behind the Iron Cur- 
tain have been completely annihiliated. 
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Therefore, speaking about free and un- 
fettered elections one has to provide also 
how the voter in these countries will be 
secure from every future revenge and 
retaliation from the Communists. If 
the people there can see only the pros- 
pects of fake elections, unnecessary ex- 
posure, new deaths, prisons, and other 
dire consequences, the promise of free 
elections will not work. In addition, 
there will be only a new deceit to the 
people there as well as to the public 
opinion of the West. 

At the Geneva Conference concern- 
ing Viet-Nam, the United States did not 
participate in a repetition of Yalta. Mr. 
Speaker, if we cannot change the situa- 
tion it is better not to undersign a ver- 
dict which brings intervenience and di- 
vision of a nation or country. Definitely, 
such a stand will bring a reward for the 
good name of the United States and will 
increase the faith which the people in 
Poland as well as in other countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain have in the moral 
and idealogical principles of the Amer- 
ican people. To this end, I emphasize 
that the strength and insistence and the 
moral principles of our foreign policy are 
starting to bring results. Let us not for- 
get that due to the difficult internal as 
well as external situation of the Soviets, 
we have arrived at a certain corner of 
history where opportunities arise not 
only to stop the course of communism 
endangering the whole world but to force 
it back inside the frontiers of Soviet 
Russia. It may be that this will be one 
of the last opportunities. Perhaps if we 
now show our determination, wisdom, 
and courage, we will be able to save the 
United States and the free world from 
the disaster of a world war III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. CARNAHAN and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMs of New Jersey and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. LESINSEI. 

Mr. HEBERT. 

Mrs. BUCHANAN and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. DonpeEro (at the request of Mr. 
Martin) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
MARSHALL). 

Mr. Gusser in three instances. 

Mr. ENGLE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. LAIRD. 

Mr. Davipson (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SEELY-BROWN 
(at the request of Mr. SADLAK), for re- 
mainder of week, on account of illness 
in the family. 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that Committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of following titles: 

H. R. 2682. An act relative to the explora- 
tion, location, and entry of mineral lands 
within the Papago Indian Reservation; and 

H. R. 3322. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 so as to improve the administration of 
the program for the utilization of surplus 
property for educational and public health 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o'clock and 46 minutes 
p. m.) the House adjourned until tomor- 
row, Thursday, May 26, 1955, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


838. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to authorize and direct the 
Architect of the Capitol to transfer to the 
District of Columbia jurisdiction over cer- 
tain portions of the United States Capitol 
Grounds and other grounds belonging to the 
United States for use in connection with 
the widening of Independence and Consti- 
tution Avenues and the rechannelization of 
Union Station Plaza”; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

839. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to amend article I, title V, 
of the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1937, as amended, relating to inheritance 
taxes”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

840. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to amend the law relating to 
residence of Assistant Assessors for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

841. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
transfer to the Department of Agriculture, 
for agricultural purposes, of certain real 
property in St. Croix, V. I.“; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

842. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend Public 
Law 83, 88d Congress”; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

843. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act to pro- 
vide more adequate credit for low-income 
farmers, including part-time farmers’; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 265. An act to amend the 
acts authorizing agricultural entries under 
the nonmineral land laws of certain mineral 
lands in order to increase the limitation with 
respect to desert entries made under such 
acts to 320 acres; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 626). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4894. A bill to repeal 
certain laws relating to timber and stone on 
the public domain; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 627). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 1844. A bill to amend 
the acts authorizing agricultural entries un- 
der the nonmineral land laws of certain 
mineral lands in order to increase the limi- 
tation with respect to desert entries made 
under such acts to 320 acres; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 628). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 226. Reso- 
lution ordering the printing of 1,000 addi- 
tional copies of Study of Newsprint Expan- 
sion: Part II. Newsprint Production From 
Hardwoods; without amendment (Rept. No. 
629). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 155. Reso- 
lution to provide funds for the studies and 
inyestigations to be conducted pursuant to 
House Resolution 154; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 630). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 
24. Concurrent resolution relative to plac- 
ing temporarily in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol a statue of the late Edward Douglass 
White, of Louisiana; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 631). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Senate Joint Resolution 18. 
Joint resolution to provide for the reap- 
pointment of Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker as 
citizen regent of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 632). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee of conference. 
S. 727. An act to adjust the salaries of 
judges of the municipal court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia and the salaries of 
the judges of the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 633). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. R. 6454. A bill to amend the joint res- 
olution approved August 30, 1954, relating 
to the establishment of the Woodrow Wil- 
son Centennial Celebration Commission, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 6455. A bill to amend the joint 
resolution approved August 30, 1954, re- 
lating to the establishment of the Woodrow 
Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 6456. A bill to erect in Minden, La., 
a Federal and post-office building; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
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H. R. 6457. A bill to erect in Springhill, 
La., a Federal and post-office building; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 6458. A bill to erect in Coushatta, 
La., a Federal and post-office building; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 6459. A bill to erect in Shreveport, 
La., a Federal and post-office building; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. R. 6460. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic salary of postmasters, officers, super- 
visors, and employees in the postal field serv- 
ice, to eliminate certain salary inequities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 6461. A bill to amend section 73 (i) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6462. A bill transferring to the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii the title to the remaining 
public lands and other public property in 
Hawaii, and enacting new provisions as to 
the authority of the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii in respect of such property 
and other lands under the jurisdiction and 
control of the Territory of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6463. A bill to ratify and confirm sec- 
tion 4539, Revised Laws of Hawaii 1945, sec- 
tion 1 (b), act 12, Session Laws of Hawaii 
1951, and the sales of public lands consum- 
mated pursuant to the terms of said statutes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 6464. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 so as to 
afford certain preferences to businesses dis- 
placed by slum clearance or redevelopment; 
be the Committee on the District of Colum- 

a. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 6465. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to eliminate the 
6-percent differential applying to certain bids 
of Pacific coast shipbuilders; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RAINS (by request) : 

H. R. 6466. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the better registra- 
tion of births in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 
1907; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 6467. A bill to provide that no fee 
shall be charged a veteran for furnishing 
him a copy of his discharge or a copy of his 
certificate of service; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. TABER: 

H. R. 6468. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain members of the Army, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. R. 6469. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish Civil Air Patrol as a 
civilian auxiliary of the United States Air 
Force and to authorize the Secretary of the 
Air Force to extend aid to Civil Air Patrol 
in the fulfillment of its objectives, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6470. A bill to amend Public Law 
727, 83d Congress, so as to extend the period 
for the making of emergency loans for agri- 
cultural purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H. R. 6471. A bill to provide for entry and 
location, on discovery of a valuable source 
material, upon public lands of the United 
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States classified as or known to be valuable 
tor coal, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 6472. A bill to amend further the 
Public Buildings Act of 1949 to promote the 
redevelopment of the southwestern portion 
of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: 

H. R. 6473. A bill to authorize and request 
the President to undertake to mobilize at 
some convenient place in the United States 
an adequate number of the world’s outstand- 
ing experts, and coordinate and utilize their 
services in a supreme endeavor to discover 
means of curing and preventing cancer; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. R. 6474. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to eliminate the 
6-percent differential applying to certain 
bids of Pacific coast shipbuilders; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 6475. A bill to allow certain members 
of the Armed Forces to designate the Eastern 
Orthodox faith as a religious preference on 
their identification tags; to the ttee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 6476. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office De- 
partment; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 6477. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 6478. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office De- 
partment; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr, HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 6479. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6480. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 6481. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. R. 6482. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6483. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. Res. 253. Resolution to commend Repre- 
sentative AnaM CLAYTON Powe tt for the 
statesmanship displayed by him at the recent 
Afro-Asian Conference; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H. J. Res. 315. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution to change 
the name of the Argonne National Labora- 
tory to the Enrico Fermi National Labora- 
tory; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. Con. Res. 136. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to inviting Spain to become a member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. Con. Res. 137. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ef- 
forts should be made to invite Spain to 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. Con. Res. 138. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to inviting Spain to become a member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. Con. Res. 139. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to inviting Spain to become a member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. Con. Res. 140. Concurrent resolution 
relative to inviting Spain to become a mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. Con. Res. 141, Concurrent resolution 
relative to inviting Spain to become a mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. Con, Res. 142. Concurrent resolution 
relative to inviting Spain to become a mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. Con. Res. 143. Concurrent resolution 
relative to inviting Spain to become a mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. Con. Res. 144. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that ef- 
forts should be made to invite Spain to 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
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ganization; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. Con. Res. 145. Concurrent resolution 
relative to inviting Spain to become a mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAVIDSON: 

H. R. 6484. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Tea 
Maria Dolcetti Cristo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 6485. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Maria Cipollone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 6486. A bill for the relief of Araxe 
Papazian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6487. A bill for the relief of Christa 
Walther; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLT (by request): 

H. R. 6488. A bill for the relief of Manfred 

Katz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 6489. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ber- 
narda Guzman Elisan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6490. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Curiel Gonzalez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6491. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cata- 
rina Perez deGuillen; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6492. A bill for the relief of Nobu- 
yuki Tsunomori; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6493. A bill for the relief of Nada 
Marija Popovic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6494. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Chenet; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 6495. A bill for the relief of John 
Mierzowski; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 
H. R. 6496. A bill for the relief of Nouran 


Mateosian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. WRIGHT: 

TI. R. 6497. A bill to amend Private Law 
754, 83d Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 
H. R. 6498. A bill for the relief of Maria 


Arocha y Delgado de Sande; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


289. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of Leo 
Hagan and 330 other members of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO, Woonsocket, 
R. I., urging the Congress of the United 
States to enact during this session a Federal 
minimum wage of $1.25 per hour; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

290. Also, petition of Arthur Blanchette 
and 325 other members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, CIO, Woonsocket, R. I., 
urging the Congress of the United States to 
enact during this session a Federal minimum 
wage of $1.25 per hour; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

291. Also, petition of Normand Gagne and 
330 other members of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO, Woonsocket, R. I., 
urging the Congress of the United States to 
enact during this session a Federal minimum 
wage of $1.25 per hour; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

292. Also, petition of Melvyn Gendron and 
400 other members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, CIO, Woonsocket, R. I., 
urging the Congress of the United States to 
enact during this session a Federal minimum 
wage of $1.25 per hour; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

293. By Mr. MUMMA: Petition of Mary A. 
Filepas and 76 other members of the congre- 
gation of St. Nicholas Serbian Orthodox 
Church, Steelton, Pa., using action on pend- 
ing legislation which would give formal 
recognition to members of the Eastern 
Orthodox faith by the Armed Forces of the 
United States; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

294. By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. R. A. Paul, Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
24 others to get alcoholic beverage advertis- 
ing off the air and out of the channels of 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Program of Research and Treatment 
of Chronic Alcoholism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the costliest diseases in our Nation is 
that of chronic alcoholism. Usually, 
alcoholism is thought of mainly as a so- 
cial or moral problem, but its devastat- 
ing impact upon our economy should by 
no means be underestimated. Dimin- 
ished production in industry due to ab- 


senteeism, increased cost of operation of 
police departments, courts, jails, and 
hospitals, as well as the provisions neces- 
sary for aid to needy children are re- 
flected in huge dollar figures. So are the 
costs of increased disability and unem- 
ployment insurance and the increase of 
juvenile delinquency caused by alco- 
holism. It has been estimated that the 
problem of alcoholism costs the industry 
of our Nation alone in the neighborhood 
of $1,250 million per year. In my own 
State of California, the costs to the tax- 
payers are estimated at $150 million per 
year. 

The State of California, and several 
other States, have created alcoholic re- 
habilitation commissions and similar in- 
stitutions to undertake a program of 


research and study in the field of chronic 
alcoholism. Though these attempts to 
find a solution to the problem are notable 
in scope and purpose, we cannot fail to 
realize that this is a nationwide problem, 
and that the Federal Government should 
assume its proper responsibility in the 
same manner as it has done in the case 
of such diseases as mental health, can- 
cer, heart disease, arthritis, poliomyelitis, 
leprosy, and many others. 

The Honorable Glenn E. Coolidge, a 
prominent member of the California 
State Legislature from the 28th Assembly 
District, has long been most active in 
furthering legislative action designed to 
cope with the menace of chronic alco- 
holism in our State. He has recently 
sent me a copy of Assembly Joint Resolu- 
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tion No. 36, which he has authored and 
which was adopted by the Legislature of 
the State of California, calling upon the 
Congress of the United States to institute 
a program of research and treatment of 
chronic alcoholism and to provide as- 
sistance to and cooperation with the 
several States conducting such programs. 

Cognizant of our Federal responsibili- 
ties in this matter, and in compliance 
with the request expressed by the Leg- 
islature of the State of California, I have 
today introduced a bill which will direct 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service to 
initiate the necessary steps. The pow- 
ers to do so already are vested in the 
Secretary and the Surgeon General by 
previous legislation. It is my sincere 
hope that early action may be taken on 
this bill. In a problem facing all Amer- 
ica, the States should not be left to shift 
for themselves, 


National Sanitation Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Association of 
Sanitarians is an organization of regis- 
tered sanitarians who through their na- 
tional organization strive to educate the 
people of the United States concerning 
the need for proper sanitation practices. 
One of their great aims is to awaken the 
people of America to the importance of 
cleanliness and sanitation so as to attain 
better health in all of our communities. 

The president of this fine national or- 
ganization, Floyd M. Miller, is from my 
own hometown, Shreveport, La. As a 
result of his untiring and unrelenting 
efforts to obtain recognition for the 
registered sanitarians of the United 
States, the great work they are doing is 
now receiving appropriate attention. 
Mr. Miller, a qualified and capable sani- 
tarian himself, has for many years led 
the uphill struggle to establish a law in 
Louisiana requiring sanitarians to pos- 
sess definite qualifications and be regis- 
tered by the State. I am happy to say 
he has been successful in this battle. 
The efforts of Mr. Miller, however, have 
not been confined to Louisiana; they are 
national in scope. As president of the 
National Association of Sanitarians he 
has shown the great progress sanitarians 
have made in obtaining recognition of 
their splendid work. I quote from a re- 
cent letter from Mr. Miller: 

The sanitarlans of this country have 
grown in knowledge and ability and have now 
reached a very high level of professionalism 
in public health. Great strides have been 
made in the educational qualifications of 
the sanitarian and today most States and 
cities require their sanitarian trainee to be 
educated in the basic sciences and in most 
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cases they are required to have additional 
training so as to equip them to give better 
service in our sanitation problems. In the 
State of Louisiana, for instance, qualifica- 
tions of a man to be employed as a sani- 
tarian have reached the level that we now 
have a registration act set up by the State 
legislature in 1954, which establishes the 
sanitarian as a registered sanitarian and in 
1959 the person employed as a sanitarian 
trainee will necessarily have to have a de- 
gree in sanitarian science. There are five 
other States that have such acts and there 
are many more that are working toward 
establishing such acts in their States. 

“The National Association of Sanitarians 
has about 1,800 members, 31 States and Ha- 
wall and Panama Canal affiliated. The pur- 
pose and meaning of the organization of the 
National Association of Sanitarians was to 
raise the standards of the sanitarian per- 
sonnel throughout the United States and we 
feel that we are gradually reaching the goal 
of professional status.” 

To further promote the great aims of 
this splendid organization and to greatly 
benefit millions of Americans, the asso- 
ciation has recommended that a National 
Sanitation Week be established. During 
this week, the association would present 
a concentrated educational program to 
alert all of the people of the United 
States to the need for sanitary practices 
at home, at work, and at play. 

Should such a week be so designated, 
“the beacon light of public health” will 
brighter glow. I endorse the idea and 
commend it to the consideration of this 
Congress. 


Salk Vaccine—What Are the Facts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me that much of the confusion 
which has beclouded the success of Dr. 
Salk and his fellow scientists has re- 
sulted from a failure to distinguish the 
issues involved. This confusion, begin- 
ning at the very outset on April 12, has 
mushroomed and, feeding on itself, has 
created more and more confusion. The 
result is plain for all to see. Due to fear 
and scant information, over 30 percent 
of the children in New York City sched- 
uled to receive vaccinations have failed 
to appear. How many of these boys and 
girls may die or be crippled as a result of 
not receiving the vaccine I do not know, 
but the thought that one of them may 
contract polio unnecessarily is horrify- 
ing, and I am sick at heart at the pros- 
pect. 

If I may, I would like to separate the 
problems involved and perhaps thereby 
help in some measure to contribute to 
the solution of this dangerous situation. 

There are four basic problems, which 
I mention in the order of their impor- 
tance: 

First. The safety of the vaccine. 
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Second. Distribution of the vaccine to 
a children regardless of ability to pay 

or it. 

Third. The need for a distribution 
program. 

Fourth. Conduct of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare before 
April 12. 

The people of the United States are 
entitled to have all the facts concerning 
each of these four points. They are vi- 
tally concerned and their very lives are 
at stake in the solution of them. Let us 
consider the four points individually and 
see if we can shed just a little bit of 
light. 

First, the safety of the vaccine. The 
Public Health Service Act provides for 
the licensing of manufacturers of bio- 
logics such as the Salk vaccine; prelimi- 
nary and regular testing by the Public 
Health Service of the product and plant 
of such a manufacturer to insure purity, 
potency, and safety of these biologics is 
required by the law. That such testing 
is being done now by the Public Health 
Service is quite clear. In general this 
appears to be a fairly effective part of 
the Federal program although even 
President Eisenhower tentatively sug- 
gested that something had gone wrong 
when he said there may have been a 
little “short cutting.” In any event, the 
safety of the vaccine, except for that 
manufactured by one firm, Cutter, seems 
well established and is once again being 
released by the Surgeon General in lim- 
ited and exhaustively tested batches. 
The Cutter vaccine is still being exam- 
ined. However, it would seem that there 
can be no further doubt that any vaccine 
made available by Surgeon General 
Leonard A. Scheele, who has labored 
manfully under what may be more than 
merely scientific problems, is entirely 
safe. 

Second, distribution of the vaccine to 
all children, regardless of ability to pay. 
Concern over this subject arouses in- 
terest only because there initially ap- 
peared some question as to whether the 
vaccine would be available to all or only 
to those able to pay for it. The Presi- 
dent has helped set this portion of the 
record straight. By so doing, however, 
he highlighted the failure of his Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to consider that phase. Mrs. Hobby’s 
May 16 report to the President contained 
a section devoted to this subject which 
adopted Mr. Eisenhower's direction. Im- 
plementing legislation is now under con- 
sideration and speedy passage is, of 
course, assured. That the question ever 
arose is amazing. This regrettable neg- 
lect on the part of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has con- 
tributed not only to the confusion, but 
also to the criticism leveled at that 
agency. The vaccine should, in fact, be 
distributed without charge to all our 
children, from 1 to 19. Only by so doing 
can further and unnecessary delay based 
on testing to establish “need” be avoided. 

Third, and more controversial, is the 
heated debate surrounding the adminis- 
tration’s insistence that control over the 
distribution of the vaccine be voluntary. 
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As I have said before, I strongly favor 
immediate enactment of legislation to 
give President Eisenhower standby pow- 
er to control the price and distribution 
of the vaccine. I have introduced such a 
bill as have several other Representa- 
tives. Under its provisions, the President 
would be given standby power to not only 
insure equitable and full distribution of 
the vaccine, but to guarantee a full se- 
ries of inoculations to all children. In 
addition, under the provisions of my bill 
the President would have power to estab- 
lish ceiling prices for the vaccine and 
would be given certain specific authori- 
zation to require reports concerning dis- 
tribution and sale of the vaccine. 

Utilization of any of these provisions is 
left to the President, he may apply them 
all, or he may apply any, as he sees fit. 
The necessity for such standby control is 
obvious. Any further delay in taking 
such action would be irresponsible. I am 
frank to say that I cannot understand 
the reluctance on the part of Secretary 
Hobby to agree to such a standby pro- 
gram. The Under Secretary, Mr. Per- 
kins, after much astute questioning by 
Senator Hitt, said he could see “no 
harm” in enacting such legislation. Yet 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare not only hesitates, it op- 
poses such legislation on the specious 
ground that it is not necessary now. 
Well, I disagree. I think it is needed 
now. And what about the future? 
There is clearly a shortage of the vac- 
cine; it will remain in short supply for 
some time. When the peak of the polio 
season hits us, may not the demand then 
be so great as to set in operation a full- 
scale black market? . Will the voluntary 
system be able to insure equitable dis- 
tribution of the scarce vaccine when 
every mother in the Nation will be 
clamoring for her child to have it? 

There is now in operation a halting, 
uncoordinated, and makeshift program 
for distribution of the vaccine. Enact- 
ment of standby legislation now will give 
the administrative agencies the opportu- 
nity to set up their plans and to instant- 
ly put them in operation if the President 
so directs. There should be no addi- 
tional delay. I sincerely hope and pray 
that such legislation will be adopted at 
once. 

Finally, we come to the fourth prob- 
lem. Why did the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have no 
program at all ready for use on April 
122 The only plausible answer to this 
question is that rigid adherence to a mis- 
guided philosophy of Government so 
warped the thinking of the responsible 
officials in that Department that they 
refused to make any plans. As evidence 
of this state of mind we may look to Mrs. 
Hobby’s own words. To justify her inac- 
tion and mismanagement, she stated be- 
fore a Senate committee that no one 
could have foreseen before April 12 the 
great “demand” or “acclaim” for this 
life-preserving vaccine. 

While admitting that the Public 
Health Service took an active part for 
2 years in the development and testing 
of the vaccine, Mrs. Hobby tells us that 
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the demand for it could not have been 
foreseen. Why, then, have we had a 
March of Dimes so long? Why, then, do 
parents worry? Why was Canada ready 
on April 12 with a national plan? Why 
was the New York City Department of 
Health ready? Why was the announce- 
ment made with so much publicity? 
Why indeed was no plan made by Mrs. 
Hobby? She tells us she could not fore- 
see the demand. Well, Mr. Speaker, if 
Mrs. Hobby could not foresee the acclaim 
which would greet Dr. Salk’s discovery, 
if she could not foresee a great and im- 
mediate national demand for this vac- 
cine, if she could not foresee these in- 
escapable conclusions to the long, costly, 
and painful work of so many scientists 
and volunteers, then she is blind to real- 
ity, immune to feeling, and so lacking in 
judgment as to belie her previous record 
of accomplishment. As the New York 
Times pointed out, “If the Public Health 
Service knew what was to come, it may 
well be charged with a dereliction of 
duty.” That the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare did know the 
facts is no longer denied. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the story as I see 
it. The task ahead is to promptly pro- 
vide President Eisenhower with standby 
authority to control distribution of this 
vaccine and to pray that the failure in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare does not cause too many 
heartbreaking situations. We are much 
blessed in having men like Dr, Salk and 
his associates. They have given us their 
discoveries. It is now up to us to make 
the best possible use of them for the 
benefit of all. 


MSTS Competes With Private Industry in 
Ship Repair Shops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have called the attention 
of the House to the critical situation in 
which the Nation’s shipbuilding and ship 
repair industry finds itself because of in- 
sufficient work, and to the vital impor- 
tance of this industry to our national se- 
curity. The shops in the industry, big 
and little, are limping along or folding up 
because there is practically no new con- 
struction of merchant vessels and very 
little repair work to spread among them. 
The existing facilities are largely idle, no 
expansion of the industry is taking place, 
and the skilled employees so essential to 
our mobilization preparedness are being 
dispersed and dying off with no replace- 
ments trained to take their places. 

In the face of this situation our Goy- 
ernment should be bending every effort 
to ward off possible disaster to the ship- 
building and repair industry and to keep 
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it alive. Instead of that, it is my pain- 

ful duty to report, the Military Sea 

Transportation Service of the United 

States Navy, which is by far the largest 

single cargo and passenger enterprise in 

this country, is now operating mainte- 
nance and repair shops for its vessels and 
by so doing is helping to drive private in- 
dustry further in the red and out of the 
ship repair business. Certainly the Navy 
must operate and maintain yards and 
shops to construct and overhaul its war- 
craft. However, it is equally certain 
that MSTS has no excuse for setting up 

a chain of repair shops for commercial 

type vessels when more than adequate 

facilities exist in private industry right 
next door to the shops MSTS has set up. 
Three of these repair shops are now 

being operated—1 in San Francisco, 1 

in Seattle, and 1 in New York. These 3 

are 3 too many since no one can contend 

that in either of those areas private in- 
dustry cannot do the job. The industry 
is, in fact, crying for it as I well know 
from the protests of shops in my district 
in San Francisco. Moreover, on the 
basis of MSTS’ tactics in expanding its 
shipping empire beyond the actual need 
and in competition with private shipping, 
it would not surprise me to see an equally 
rapid expansion of their repair branch if 
action is not taken to nip it in the bud. 

Mr. Speaker, I present for the RECORD 
at this point a copy of a resolution 
adopted at a joint conference of the 

Pacific Coast Shipbuilders Conference 

and the Pacific Coast District Metal 

Trades Council, AFL, on May 13 of this 

year in Long Beach, Calif. The two or- 

ganizations jointly represent the major 
segments of the ship repair industry and 
the shipyard employees on the entire 

Pacific coast. Their resolution points to 

the threat this MSTS operation poses to 

their industry and demands the elimi- 
nation of MSTS repair shops as an un- 
necessary extension of the Service’s basic 
function, I fully agree with the resolu- 
tion and urge that Congress go into the 
matter fully. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT CONFERENCE BETWEEN 
Paciric COAST SHIPBUILDERS AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THE PACIFIC COAST DISTRICT 
METAL TRADES COUNCIL, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR, AT WILTON Horx, LONG 
BeAcu, Cattr., May 13, 1955 
Whereas the Military Sea Transportation 

Service is set up to provide under one au- 

thority, control, operation, and administra- 

tion of ocean transportation of personnel, 
materiel and other cargoes for all agencies of 
the Department of Defense of the United 

States; and 
Whereas in the performance of the basic 

function for which it has been set up the 

Military Sea Transportation Service has ex- 

tended its operations to include the opera- 

tion of maintenance and repair shops in the 
ports on the Pacific coast; and 

Whereas the private shipbuilding plant fa- 
cilities and skilled personnel employed 
therein constitute a vital link in an inte- 
grated national defense system, and are ade- 
quate and sufficient for current needs in the 
ports in question in servicing the vessels 
operated by the Military Sea Transportation 

Service; and 
Whereas the continued operation by the 

Military Sea Transportation Service of 
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maintenance and repair shops is a serious 
encroachment on the private shipbuilding 
industry, and poses a serious economic threat 
to the industry and the workers employed 
therein. From a governmental standpoint 
the operation of the repair shops in the ports 
in question is uneconomical and unneces- 
sary; and 
Whereas representatives of the Seattle 
Metal Trades Council and the San Francisco 
Bay Cities Metal Trades Council have on 
numerous occasions protested to the naval 
authorities in the port cities in question 
against these operations, and their con- 
tinued expansion, and further carried their 
protests to the commander, Military Sea 
Transportation Service, Vice Adm. Francis 
C. Denebrink, and these protests were con- 
tinuously ignored: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That representatives of the Pa- 
cific Coast shipbuilding and ship repair in- 
dustry and representatives of the unions 
affiliated with the Pacific Coast Metal Trades 
Council, American Federation of Labor, 
meeting in conference at the Wilton Hotel in 
Long Beach, Calif., May 18, 1955, join in re- 
questing our representatives in the Congress 
to demand that the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service eliminate the operation of main- 
tenance and repair shops in the ports on the 
Pacific Coast, and adhere strictly to the 
basic functions for which it is set up. 
wurm H. Way, 
Chairman, Pacific Coast Shipbuilding 
Conference. 
THOMAS A. ROTELL, 
Executive Secretary, Pacific Coast Dis- 
trict Metal Trades Council, Corte 
Madera, Calif. 
JAMEs C. VAN DYKE, 
Conference Secretary, Employers. 
A. F. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Conference Secretary, Labor. 


We Must Win the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman 
of the board of the Radio Corporation 
of America, has done this country a great 
service in proposing creation of a Gov- 
ernment strategy board to coordinate 
efforts to win the cold war. 

General Sarnoff's views are similar to 
those advanced by William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of the Hearst 
newspapers, in a great speech before the 
National Press Club on February 26, this 
year. Mr. Hearst said at that time 
that— 

Our reliance upon armed strength alone 
as our primary concern is permitting com- 
munism to take long strides forward in those 
fields which we have largely neglected. 

The San Francisco Examiner said edi- 
torially on May 12 that— 

To our thinking the battle for competi- 
tive coexistence has entered a new phase 
that calls for quietly aggressive presentation 
of all the good things America has to offer 
and stands for. 

By this we mean by word, by picture, by 
exhibit, by traveling delegations (“Porgy 
and Bess,” the New York Philharmonic, 
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sports teams, for instance) to spread the 
story that this is indeed a land of plenty 
in industry, culture, sports * * * for are 
not these, after all, products of freedom? 


Senator LYNDON B. Jounson has called 
for the “greatest political offensive in 
history” to win the cold war. Senator 
JOHNSON spoke at a meeting honoring 
General Sarnoff which was held only the 
other day in New York City. Senator 
JOHNSON urged support of Mr. Sarnoff's 
thesis that an all-out cold war with com- 
munism was not a “preliminary bout but 
the decisive contest.” 

One of the Members of the present 
Congress who not only was one of the 
first to recognize the importance of the 
new phase of the cold-war period which 
we are in but has taken the leadership 
in developing legislation which would 
effectuate the most important of the 
proposals advanced by Mr. Hearst and 
General Sarnoff is Representative Frank 
THOMSON, JR., of New Jersey’s Fourth 
District. 

I include here an editorial from the 
Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser re- 
garding the proposals advanced by my 
colleague, as well as articles from the 


San Francisco Examiner, the Seattle 


Post-Intelligencer, and the New York 
Times which set forth various aspects of 
the important proposals made by Gen- 
eral Sarnoff, Mr. Hearst, and Repre- 
sentative Frank Thompson, Jr.: 


[From the San Francisco Examiner of May 
12, 1955] 


WE Must WIN 


Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, board chairman 
of the Radio Corporation of America, has 
done this country a vigorous good service 
in proposing creation of a Government 
strategy board to coordinate efforts to win 
the cold war. 

He has summed up his feeling on how 
vital it is to win in the following concen- 
trated capsule of thought linking defeat in 
a cold war or a hot atomic war as twin dis- 
asters: “We can freeze to death as well as 
burn to death.” The capsule could be the 
medicine for avoiding both. 

The Hearst newspapers go all the way with 
General Sarnoff in his approach to the prob- 
lem. In fact, his views are strikingly and 
happily similar to those advanced by Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of 
our papers, in his speech last January 28 to 
the National Press Club in Washington, 

Mr. Hearst emphasized the enormous im- 
portance of winning the battle of competi- 
tive coexistence, and urged the establish- 
ment of a national planning board to direct 
such efforts. 

We have since come to think of such a 
board by the name of Competitive Coexist- 
ence Council. We like the name because it 
is simple, it tells the story, and it can be 
condensed into the alphabetical symbol 
ccc. 

There are some differences of detail and 
emphasis between General Sarnoff’s proposal 
and Mr. Hearst’s. 

General Sarnoff suggests the head of the 
board should have Cabinet status and in- 
clude representatives of the State and De- 
fense Departments, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the United States Information 
Service. The Hearst proposal also would 
give high authority to the head of the board, 
but would include, besides Government rep- 
resentatives, the highest skilled and ex- 
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perienced civilian personnel that could be 
found, 

Also, if we read General Sarnoff’s views 
correctly, a great deal of stress is placed on 
massive psychological bombardment of ideas. 
To our thinking the battle of competitive 
coexistence has entered a new phase that 
calls for quietly aggressive presentation of 
all the good things America has to offer and 
stands for. 

By this we mean by word, by picture, by 
exhibit, by traveling delegations (‘Porgy 
and Bess,” the New York Philharmonic, 
sports teams, for instance) to spread the 
story that this is indeed a land of plenty 
in industry, culture, sports * * * for are not 
these, after all, products of freedom? 

But to General Sarnoff's objective, and the 
patriotic vigor of his interest, we offer a loud 
bravo. 

And now we would like to make our latest 
contribution to this battle. 

We propose General Sarnoff as chairman 
of the strategy board. 


— 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 
April 29, 1955] 
HEARST CULTURAL PLAN IN CONGRESS 
(By David Sentner) 

WASHINGTON, April 28.—Representative 
FRANK THOMPSON, In., Democrat of New Jer- 
sey, today urged consideration of congres- 
sional measures to promote American culture 
and sports events in line with the program 
for competitive coexistence with Red Russia 
advocated by W. R. Hearst, Jr. 

Concurrently, the House District of Colunr- 
bia Committee favorably reported out 
‘THompson’s first bill on the subject, provid- 
ing for the creation of a Federal commission 
to formulate plans for the construction in 
the District of Columbia of a civic audito- 
rium, The latter would include an Inaugural 
Hall of Presidents, and a music, drama, fine 
arts, and mass-communications center. 

THOMPSON asked the House to heed warn- 
ings by the editor in chief of the Hearst 
Newspapers and Olympics Committee Presi- 
dent Avery Brundage that this country is in 
danger of losing its supremacy at the inter- 
national games. 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE 


THOMPSON said his legislation is specifi- 
cally designed to put into effect the proposals 
made by Hearst upon his return from behind 
the Iron Curtain where he interviewed the 
four top leaders of Communist Russia. 

The measure would create a national ad- 
visory committee under the Welfare Secre- 
tary to develop a program with the States 
that would make the public more sports 
and culture conscious. 

Six million dollars in Federal funds would 
be used to match money raised by the States 
to promote the work. 


CALLED INSUFFICIENT 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Hobby has approved a bill, introduced by 
Representative WAINWRIGHT, Republican, of 
New York, for establishment of a Federal 
Commission on the Arts, and for other pur- 

However, Representative THOMPSON and 
his Democratic colleagues do not think this 
administration bill goes far enough in acti- 
vating a dynamic competitive coexistence 
blueprint. 

THOMPSON called attention of Congress to 
both the warning of Hearst and Olympic 
Committee President Brundage on the sports 
challenge from the Soviet Union. 

He referred to a current ne article 
by Brundage warning that Russia is building 
“the greatest mass army of athletes the world 
has ever known.” 
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EVERYONE TRAINS 


Brundage said the Russians are almost 
certain to dominate the 1956 Olympic Games 
unless “there is a sudden reawakening in 
this country.” 

“The huge Russian sports program is 
based on a broad and comprehensive system 
of physical training for everyone in the 
U. S. S. R. regardless of age or sex,” Thomp- 
son said. 

“Undoubtedly one of the results of this 
system which was started more than 20 years 
ago was a very substantial contribution to 
the success of the Soviet armies during 
World War II. No country is stronger than 
its people. 

In his recent speech at Washington's 
National Press Club, William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., after his Russian trips, said that 
sports are a front in which the commissars 
are moving ahead full speed. 

“America, he said, has dominated the 
Olympic Games since their inception. It has 
been a source of prestige throughout the 
world. Especially with sport-conscious 
young people. 

“Mr. Hearst asked: ‘How will the youth 
of the world feel, especially in doubtful areas, 
if the Russian team ends America’s long 
sway at Melbourne in 1956?’ 

“Mr. Hearst advocates the establishment 
of a permanent planning board commissioned 
to formulate a strategy on all fronts for 
meeting the challenge of competitive co- 
existence with the Communists.” 

Thompson added that the legislation in- 
troduced by himself, Representative ROOSE- 
VELT, Democrat of California, and Represent- 
ative Reuss, Democrat of Wisconsin, was 
designed to carry out “the excellent pro- 
posals and timely warnings of Mr. Hearst.” 


From the Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser 
of May 22, 1955] 


ACCENT ON ART 


With passage by the House of a bill cre- 
ating a commission to study plans for a civic 
auditorium and fine arts center in Wash- 
ington, Congress has advanced in some 
measure toward fulfillment a project spon- 
sored by Representatives from New Jersey’s 
Fourth District. 

During his service in Congress, Charles R. 
Howell, now Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, initiated the project of a cultural 
center in Washington and it has since re- 
ceived vigorous support from his successor, 
Representative Frank THOMPSON. 

Mr. THompson’s bill provides for the créa- 
tion of an Arts Commission, also for the con- 
struction of an auditorium and an art center 
in the Nation’s Capital. The need for such 
a center has long been recognized and the 
idea has received strong endorsement from 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Hobby 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

In his state of the Union message the 
President said that “in the advancement of 
the various activities that will make our 
civilization endure and flourish, the Federal 
Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts 
and other cultural activities.” 

It is the expressed conviction of Mrs. Hobby 
that “encouragement of the arts is a demon- 
stration to itself and to others of a nation’s 
belief in its spiritual resources and creative 
destiny.” 

In this respect the United States can learn 
a great deal from the older nations, par- 
ticularly of Europe, which from their earliest 
histories were preoccupied with artistic 
achievement. In consequence, every large 
city abounds in masterpieces of architectural 
design and building construction, and in 
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priceless treasures, produced by the masters 
over the centuries. 

It is unfortunate that in the course of our 
progress as a Nation the heavy emphasis has 
been on material development, to the neg- 
lect of a great deal that is important to the 
attainment of true greatness. The proposed 
fine arts center in Washington would meet 
a vital need. 


[From the New York Times of May 16, 1955] 


SARNOFF BACKED IN Corp War PlxA Ar 
DINNER FoR RADIO LEADER, JOHNSON CALLS 
FOR GREATEST POLITICAL OFFENSIVE 


Lynpon B. JoHNsoN, of Texas, Democratic 
leader of the Senate, called last night for the 
“greatest political offensive in history“ to 
win the cold war. 

He said that somewhere along the line the 
fundamental principle that power rests ulti- 
mately with the people had been forgotten. 

“Unless we win them to our side,” he add- 
ed, “we are lost.” 

Senator JOHNSON spoke at a dinner honor- 
ing David Sarnoff at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Mr. Sarnoff received the 1955 Gold 
Medal Achievement Award of the Williams- 
burg Settlement. The agency is in its thir- 
tieth year of service to the Williamsburg 
community in Brooklyn. 

The Senator's speech was in the nature 
of a furtherance of Mr. Sarnoff’s thesis that 
an all-out cold war with communism was not 
a preliminary bout but the decisive contest. 
In waging it, Mr. Sarnoff held, the United 
States should be willing to accept the same 
costs and casualties as a hot war would 
involve. 

SARNOFF PLAN ENDORSED 


At his press interview last Wednesday, 
President Eisenhower approved a memoran- 
dum which the chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corporation of America had submitted 
to him on April 5. The memorandum, made 
public on May 9, embodied the all-out cold 
war thesis. 

Senator JOHNSON said that while prepared 
for hot war, we had failed to grasp the 
essential nature of the cold war and to form 
the strategy to conduct it. The method of 
cold war was political aggression, he went 
on, and in this field he said atomic bombs 
and jet planes were scant protection. 

“Atomic bombs did not shield the free 
Republic of Korea,” the Texan continued. 
“Hydrogen warfare did not save Northern 
Vietnam [Viet Minh] and may not save the 
balance of Southeast Asia. And all the 
powers of nuclear physics will not recover 
for freedom the vast territory of China.” 

It took the recent Asian-African Confer- 
ence at Bandung, Indonesia, to teach us that 
the ultimate decision would be made by the 
people themselves, Senator Johnson asserted. 

“We discovered that freedom in Asia had 
friends,” he continued, “and able, forceful 
leaders. It is to our discredit that we did 
not know this earlier. It will be to our 
destruction if we fail to move on their side.” 

We would be “soft-minded,” Senator 
JOHNSON cautioned, to accept at face value 
recent Soviet moves to ease some of the 
tensions building up to World War III. 


TRIBUTE TO SARNOFF 


The first step in the cold war formation 
of a general staff that would have the same 
role in the political drive that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would play in a military drive. 

Such a staff, Senator JOHNSON asserted, 
could coordinate the weapons of cold war— 
diplomatic, economic and propaganda. 

“It could advise the President directly on 
the many questions upon which he now re- 
ceives a bewildering number of estimates,” 
he continued. “It could help him decide 
whether Matsu and Quemoy are worth the 
risk of losing our Allies.” 
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Senator JoHNson concluded with a direct 
tribute to Mr. Sarnoff’s idea. 

“If David Sarnoff has provided us with a 
clue to the answer,” he said, “and I believe 
he has—he will have demonstrated once 
again that free men can always conquer 
tryanny.” 

The award to Mr. Sarnoff was made by 
Bernard M. Baruch, who received the medal 
in 1949. In a world of vast physical power 
and mechanical miracles, Mr. Sarnoff said, 
a balance must be provided by a “robust 
sense of moral responsibility.” 

Juvenile delinquents are a minority that 
make headlines, Mr. Sarnoff said, adding: 

“They are not naturally and irrevocably 
bad but the victims of undirected or mis- 
directed energy and ambition. 

“That is why the work you are doing at 
Williamsburg Settlement is at the very heart 
of the problem of our day and age. Your 
concept is correct. Help young people to 
form the habit of doing wholesome, construc- 
tive things, and they will carry the habit 
into maturity.” 

Herbert Bayard Swope was toastmaster. 
The 1,000 guests included Dr. Ralph Bunche, 
Nobel peace prize winner, and Domestic 
Relations Justice Nathaniel Kaplan, presi- 
dent of the New York City Youth Board. The 
Williamsburg Settlement is under the spon- 
sorship of the Brooklyn Philanthropic 
League, a local organization affiliated with 
the national United Order True Sisters. 

A message of congratulations from Presl- 
dent Eisenhower said: 

“Please convey my congratulations to 
David Sarnoff on his receipt of the Gold 
Medal Award of the Williamsburg Settle- 
ment. 

“He has displayed in his career the op- 
portunities America offers. A contributor 
to the development of communications, he 
has repeatedly insisted that technology must 
be used to further human welfare. 

“My best wishes go to all who honor him.” 

The invocation was by the Rev. Dr. Julius 
Mark, senior rabbi of Temple Emanu-El. 


H. R. 12 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention to send out reprints of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 5, 1955. 
These reprints will not be printed at 
Government expense and will include 
excerpts of the debate on the Laird 
amendment to H. R. 12. 

In addition to the remarks which were 
made by me, I have been given permis- 
sion to include remarks of the following 
Members of Congress who participated 
in the debate on the Laird dairy amend- 
ment: 

Hon. Joun W. Byrnes, Republican, 
Member of Congress from the Eighth 
Congressional District of Wisconsin. 
Representative Byrnes is a member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Hon. Vicror A. Knox, Republican, 
Member of Congress from the 11th Con- 
gressional District of Michigan. Repre- 
sentative Knox is a member of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. 
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Hon. Ha ROD D. Coorrey, Democrat, 
Member of Congress from the Fourth 
Congressional District of North Carolina. 
Representative CooLry is the chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee. 

Hon. W. R. Poace, Democrat, Member 
of Congress from the 11th Congressional 
District of Texas. Representative POAGE 
is vice chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

Hon. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, Demo- 
erat, Member of Congress from the First 
Congressional District of Mississippi. 
Representative ABERNETHY is a member 
of the House Agriculture Committee and 
chairman of the Dairy Subcommittee. 


A Greater Air Service for Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, last 
summer Pan American-World Airways, 
which has pioneered in air service all 
around the world, instituted a new pio- 
neer effort which brought Detroit and 
all of Michigan in closer contact with 
our European friends. Pan American 
began flying from Detroit to London 
and beyond. 

This year, that service has been ex- 
panded to a daily basis and we in Michi- 
gan are grateful to Pan American for 
bringing us direct service to London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Rome—all the colorful 
and picturesque capitals of the Old 
World. 

I am concerned, therefore, over the 
difficulty Pan American is facing in be- 
ing allowed to fly competitively with 
another American line and two foreign 
carriers over the Great Circle Route to 
the Orient. 

Certainly the discrimination which 
Pan American is now facing is some- 
thing that should be brought to this 
body’s attention. At at time when the 
Congress is doing such commendable 
work in reducing subsidy payments to 
air carriers, it should consider carefully 
a route situation which is costing tax- 
payers additional hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually. 

The Detroit Times of May 18 has gone 
directly to the meat of the case in a hard- 
hitting editorial which should be read by 
every Member. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude the Detroit Times editorial in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Detroit Times of May 18, 1955] 
GREAT CIRCLE ROUTE 

President Eisenhower has in his lap a 
problem of vital concern to the future of 
Detroit, and he alone must make the deci- 
sion. 

It results from application of Pan Ameri- 


can-World Airways for permission to fly the 
short Great Circle Route from the United 
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States to the Orient, a route pioneered for 
that company by Col. Charles Lindbergh prior 
to World War II. 

A competing company now has exclusive 
rights among American airlines to use this 
route. Pan American is being compelled by 
the Government to detour 1,897 miles farther 
by way of San Francisco, Honolulu, and 
Wake. 

Pan American serves Detroit with daily 
flights direct to Europe. But as long as the 
Great Circle Route is closed to all but one 
airline, Pan Am cannot carry out the Pacific 
service it contemplated when it employed 
Colonel Lindbergh to establish the short- 
cut trail. 

The restriction denies to this city and to 
the Nation the benefits of a truly competi- 
tive service to the Orient. Furthermore, as 
long as airlines are subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment, the long detour by way of Honolulu 
and Wake is costing the taxpayers $220,000 
per weekly round trip per year. 

Those who contend that passenger busi- 
ness across the Pacific does not warrant more 
than one American line on the route are as 
shortsighted as the Government officials of 
the 1920's who thought plane service to Eu- 
rope was a preposterous dream. 

While this Nation hesitates, and bureau- 
crats argue, foreign lines are rapidly captur- 
ing control. A Japanese airline and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific already are operating over the 
northern track, and a Scandinavian line is 
ready to start service this spring. 

This newspaper hopes President Eisen- 
hower will disregard the politics back of 
this fight and look to the future. 

While all factors are studied, it appears 
that the discrimination against Pan Ameri- 
can is unfair to the public and to the 
company. 


Mayor David L. Lawrence Honored for 
Distinguished Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday of last week Mayor David L. 
Lawrence of Pittsburgh was awarded the 
United States Conference of Mayors’ 
award for distinguished public service. 

Mayor Lawrence is the first mayor to 
receive the award. The only other such 
award was made to Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall several years ago. 

In making the presentation Mayor 
Elmer E. Robinson, of San Francisco, 
chairman of the conference, said: 

Active in the affairs of the Conference of 
Mayors since he first assumed the office of 
mayor, past president of the conference and 
now serving his third 4-year term as mayor, 
Mr. Lawrence is beloved, admired and re- 
spected by all of us. 

Mr. Robinson said that Mayor Law- 
rence was the crystallizing force in 
bringing about a complete transforma- 
tion of Pittsburgh. 

For the outstanding contribution he has 
— in Pittsburgh and on the national 
level— 
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He said— 
I now present the United States conference 
of mayors’ award for public service to David 
L. Lawrence. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
May 24 entitled “Local Boy Makes 
Good.” As the editorial points out, this 
award comes as no surprise to us of the 
Pittsburgh area who have long known 
of Mayor Lawrence's great contributions 
and unceasing devotion to the public in- 
terest. 

The editorial follows: 


Local Bory Maxes Goop 


It came as a surprise to him—but it 
shouldn't have to his fellow Pittsburghers— 
that Mayor Lawrence was signally honored at 
the closing session of the annual United 
States conference of mayors in New York 
City. He became the first mayor ever to 
receive the conference’s annual award for 
distinguished public service and only the 
second person ever so honored, the first 
having been Gen. George C. Marshall. 

Mayor Lawrence was honored for his out- 
standing contribution both in Pittsburgh 
and on the national level. In particular, 
the award was a tribute to the mayor as the 
crystallizing force behind this city’s postwar 
redevelopment program. 

It has long been rightly argued that credit 
for Pittsburgh’s amazing transformation 
can't be attributed to any one individual or 
group. It represents the concerted efforts 
of a great many farsighted and determined 
citizens. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the 
mayor has played a tremendous role as the 
governmental expediter who permitted no 
political roadblocks to obstruct the program 
and who delivered the needed legislation. 
Much of the drive and imagination that have 
sparked the redevelopment efforts of the last 
9 years can be traced to the mayor’s office. 
His fellow citizens should applaud a well- 
deserved tribute. 


Contribution of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt to the Fight Against Polio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to offer a comment at this time on 
a matter that has received a great deal 
of attention from the people of the 
United States and to remark on one part 
of the matter that has received no 
notice. 

As a parent of 3 children, I have fol- 
lowed carefully and with interest the 
news stories and other reports on the 
development and handling of the Salk 
vaccine for polio. When the announce- 
ment was first made about the effective- 
ness of this new weapon against the 
disease that has inflicted its terrible toll 
upon man, I felt very happy for all the 
children and adults throughout the 
world who would reap the benefits of 
this wonderful vaccine. 
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I rise on this occasion to speak, not 
about the mismanagement and bungling 
of the present administration’s Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in handling the program, if indeed it is 
a program, of distributing the Salk vac- 
cine, but to comment on the vagaries of 
human memory. Much credit has been 
given to Dr. Salk, whose final formula 
was the one that was proven to be effec- 
tive; to Dr. Francis, of the University of 
Michigan, who evaluated the results of 
the tests of the vaccine; to the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, which 
financed the research. Credit is also 
given to all the wonderful men, women, 
and children in the United States who 
gave so generously of their dimes to help 
fight polio. And I do not intend to de- 
tract anything from the fine work all of 
these men have done; they deserve every 
word of praise and every honor that is 
being accorded them. 

But I wonder about one thing. We 
hear that the entire program of develop- 
ing, testing, and proving the effectiveness 
of the Salk vaccine has been financed by 
the March of Dimes. In vain I have 
listened and have looked for one word 
about the man who was so great an in- 
spiration in inaugurating the March of 
Dimes, the man who himself suffered 
from polio, who rose above his disability 
to become one of the greatest leaders our 
country has had, who in 1938 called upon 
the American people to assist by giving 
their dimes to fight polio. 

I speak of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
and I wish at this time to call to your 
attention the fact that he has not been 
given even an acknowledgment for his 
efforts in inspiring the March of Dimes. 
This past Sunday I heard a news broad- 
cast on which the newscaster stated that 
it was only coincidence that the an- 
nouncement of the effectiveness of the 
vaccine was made on Roosevelt’s birth- 
day; that an overeager information 
officer in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare caused the news of 
the vaccine to be released 3 months too 
soon. So F. D. R. is denied even this 
small nod of recognition. 

Shakespeare, in his play, Julius Caesar, 
said: “The evil that men do lives after 
them; the good is oft interred with their 
bones.” How true. In these days we 
hear shouts of treason, of sell-out at 
Yalta; and a hundred and one other 
terms of censure about one of our great- 
est Presidents. And how often do we 
hear from the farmers about how dur- 
ing President Roosevelt's administration 
they got rural electrification, how often 
do we hear the people give thanks for 
the emergency relief measures during the 
height of the depression, how often do 
we hear about the good things the Amer- 
icans received during the 20 years that 
the Democrats had charge of the affairs 
of the country. Not too often, do we? 
But we do indeed hear a lot about the 
“evil,” the faults, the errors. Well, I 
know of only one man who lived on the 
face of this earth who was without fault; 
and He died on the Cross of Calvary. 

I would at this time like to give due 
recognition to just one of the bits of 
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good—among the many—that Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt did and to give him 
credit for the part he played in the fight 
against polio. I want to give an expres- 
sion of thanks on behalf of my children 
and all the others who will not have to 
fear the scourge of polio to the man 
whose inspiring leadership contributed 
so much to the success of the March of 
Dimes, thereby giving our medical forces 
the means by which to array themselves 
effectively against a dread enemy of man. 


Review of Our Air Strength Is Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent discussion over the relative strength 
of our Air Force and Russia’s obscures 
one important fact. The Russians have 
upset the timetable again, and have 
achieved air strength faster than we ex- 
pected them to. With defensive strength 
achieved, they are now building an of- 
fensive, long-range bomber force to de- 
liver the nuclear weapons that they also 
achieved ahead of the schedule we had 
set for them, 

We are fortunate to have as Chief of 
Staff of our Air Force a man who under- 
stands the implications of what Russia 
is doing. Last year General Twining 
warned that the Russians had a bigger 
air force than ours. This year he has 
stated frankly that they are pushing us 
for superiority. The Soviet long-range 
jet heavy bomber gives us real reason for 
concern, and General Twining says so. 
Our problem is to stay ahead of the Rus- 
sians and hold the technological lead 
that has been ours up to now. 

If this means a review of our own air 
strength, then let us make it quickly. 
American industry is capable of expan- 
sion to any capacity required. The tre- 
mendous effort of World War II can be 
repeated, and exceeded. There is no 
other choice for us than to make the ef- 
fort the struggle for peace requires. We 
have the men, the technology, the indus- 
trial potential, and, thank God, the 
leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues, I extend my 
remarks and insert in the Recorp the 
address in which Gen. Nathan F. Twi- 
ning, on Armed Forces Day, called on the 
American people to face up to the facts 
confronting them. It was made in Los 
Angeles, and is as follows: 

REMARKS BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF 
or Starr, UNITED STATES Am FORCE, BEFORE 
THE LOS ANGELES ROTARY CLUB ON ARMED 
Forces Day, May 20, 1955 
I am very happy to return to Los Angeles. 

We in the Air Force have many reasons to 

be grateful to you. Everybody realizes the 

major contributions west-coast industry has 
made to aircraft production. You can rest 
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assured that we will do all we can to insure 
that this contribution is recognized and 
continued. 

The theme of this Armed Forces Day is 
power for peace. This means power in all 
our Armed Forces—Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. It is no coincidence that power for 
peace was the theme last year and the year 
before. Nor is this repetition merely because 
we could not devise a new slogan. 

Continuation of this theme is evidence 
that power remains the key to peace in these 
trying times. Power and peace are like links 
in a chain—a chain that cannot be broken 
if our Nation is to survive. 

Because power is so important it is neces- 
sary that we understand it. It is not mili- 
tary power alone that can prevent world con- 
flict. Nor is it only a matter of weapons. 
It is a combination of strength and deter- 
mination. Within this combination mili- 
tary strength plays a large part. It is our 
military strength, particularly our power in 
the air, that has prevented a third world 
war. 

Our Armed Forces must bear a great bur- 
den in the task of keeping us secure and 
free. Because our freedom is something 
that each of us enjoy and all of us share, 
we must all know the nature of the power 
we must have to insure these vital posses- 
sions. 

The last decade has brought tremendous 
changes in military weapons. In earlier 
times when weapons improved on the order 
of 1 or 2 times in effectiveness, it was enough 
to change the face of nations and readjust 
geography. Today we have weapons that 
have improved in power a million times, 
The very existence of these weapons makes 
a great change in world relations. The fact 
that we were the first to develop these weap- 
ons has kept the Western World free. 

Although we have used these weapons only 
twice in combat, there can be no doubt that 
these weapons are respected by the Com- 
munists. Our nuclear weapons and the 
ability of the United States Air Force to 
deliver them have put the damper on their 
visions of world domination. 

The Communists are doing everything they 
can to counter this power of ours, They 
are building weapons of their own plus a 
great bomber force to deliver them. 

Short of war, which we will never start, 
there is nothing we can do to prevent the 
Reds from producing nuclear weapons and 
building a great air force. We can improve 
our defenses and build a better Air Force 
of our own. These provide protection. But 
there is no practical way to stop them from 
building planes and producing weapons. 

We can keep our guard up until their 
sincerity is proven beyond doubt, and until 
their deeds lend proof to words. This we 
can do and this we must do. 

It is our nuclear airpower and the unity 
of our alliances that forced them to talk 
of peace and cutting arms, and it is nuclear 
airpower and our alliances that have been 
the target of their propaganda and their 
political efforts. 

If we relinquish these arms, if we falter 
in attempting to hold the lead over them— 
or if we lose the strength of unity among 
our allies—then we throw away our best in- 
surance for peace. For these reasons we 
must understand the power we have, and 
the power they have. 

No matter how much the people of the 
world may dislike it, nuclear weapons are 
here to stay. They are a part of our exist- 
ence. They are a product of progress, 
Nucleonics brought not only weapons, but 
a new horizon for civilization. It can create 
industrial revolution all over the globe. The 
air age is sharing the stage with the nucle- 
onic age. 
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This fact, and the emergence of atomic 
industries, does not give cause for fear. 
Nor does the existence of atomic weapons 
threaten our security. What does threaten 
us is this: These weapons are in the hands 
of immoral leaders bent on world domina- 
tion—and they are building the means to 
deliver these weapons anywhere against the 
free world. 

This ability to deliver these weapons is 
the decisive point. We have had new evi- 
dence of this in recent days. Weather inter- 
fered with the May Day show in Moscow 
and they paraded only ground forces and 
new tanks. But in the many rehearsals over 
Red Square before May Day and before this 
year’s annive of V-E Day, the Soviets 
gave evidence of their growing might in the 


The models and numbers of modern jet 
bombers were impressive. The Reds dis- 
played a new supersonic day fighter in opera- 
tional numbers and a new all-weather fighter 
also in operational numbers. Both of these 
are significant developments in a defensive 
force. 

But more important, there was evidence 
that they are developing and producing the 
planes for a mighty bomber force, an offen- 
sive force that could strike us. 

Last year they showed a completely new 
medium bomber. We had expected that they 
might develop such an aircraft. They showed 
us enough of them to make us realize that 
they had not only developed this bomber, 
they were already producing it in numbers, 

This year they showed us something new 
again. The Soviets turned out an aircraft 
powered with turboprops. From its appear- 
ance it could be a bomber, a refueling tanker, 
or a long-range reconnaissance plane. Its 
appearance is additional proof of the growing 
ability of the Soviet aircraft industry. 

The airplane that gives us real reason for 
concern here in the United States is the 
Soviet long-range jet heavy bomber. Last 
year they showed us one. This year, in the 
rehearsals for May Day, there were flights of 
more of these new long-range jets, enough 
that we have to accept a rate of production. 

These observations establish a new basis 
of our estimate of Soviet production of the 
heavy jet bomber and the medium jet 
bomber. This knowledge is evidence of the 
modern technology of the Soviet aircraft 
industry and the advances which are being 
made by them. We must continue to be on 
the alert and maintain our own forces to 
insure the lead over the Soviets that we 
have. 

We are producing a heavy jet bomber of 
our own, the B-52. We have a lot of experi- 
ence in building big bombers, but it looks as 
though the Soviets are improving in produc- 
tion. However, we have an expanding pro- 
duction platform here in the United States. 

This isn’t the first time the Soviets have 
upset the timetable. For example, we 
thought they could not duplicate our B-29 
in less than 6 or 7 years. They duplicated it 
in 2 years. 

We thought they would have difficulty in 
making a good copy of the British jet engine. 
They produced a better one in less than 
a year. 

Some experts thought they could not pro- 
duce an atomic bomb in less than 6 to 10 
years, if at all. They rocked the world with 
a surprise explosion in about 3 years. This 
was about the same time it took the United 
States to produce the first atomic weapon. 

They do have the ability to produce nu- 
clear weapons and first-class aircraft to 
carry them. 

On our side we have large stocks of weap- 
ons and a first-rate Air Force. What hap- 
pens when the Soviets reach the stage when 
they have enough bombs to create great de- 
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struction in the United States and the re- 
mainder of the free world? 

There have been many theories. One the- 
ory that has become popular is that when 
the Soviets have a certain number of weap- 
ons and aircraft we arrive at a condition of 
stalemate. Nuclear stalemate or atomic 
stalemate have been the terms used to de- 
scribe this situation. 

Before anyone accepts this stalemate the- 
ory he should consider some facts of history. 
For many years there has been enough TNT 
in the world to kill everybody in it. For 
hundreds of years there have been sufficient 
weapons for each side to completely destroy 
the other. And if any war had been fought 
endlessly, that is what would have happened. 

It is also a fact of history that no nation 
has ever endured the destruction that our 
Air Force can deliver in a matter of days. 
No nation in history has ever taken one- 
tenth as much without surrendering. 

There is nothing in history to indicate 
that stalemate is possible. When great 
stocks of weapons are achieved the ability to 
deliver them effectively then becomes the 
decisive factor. The offensive ability and 
the defensive capacity of both sides come 
into the picture. These are changing con- 
stantly. In a changing situation like this, 
how can stalemate occur? 

Under these conditions our problem is to 
stay ahead—to keep the lead. 

How much of a lead do we need? 

Of course that depends upon our objective. 
It is not the objective of our national policy 
only to defeat an enemy if he attacks us. 
This means our lead must be so substantial 
that it reaches the minds of men in the 
Kremlin—and convinces even those power- 
hungry leaders that it would be futile to 
resort to war. 

I recognize that superior power is no all- 
embracing solution. Many factors, including 
spiritual and moral factors, are essential 
to peace. But so far, we have discovered no 
reliable way to do away with the need for 
physical strength—to disarm—and still be 
able to preserve our freedom. 

As a result of recent Soviet proposals, dis- 
armament has become a prominent topic. It 
is not the function of a military leader to 
render national decisions on this latest So- 
viet plan to disarm, 

It is important, however, to recall the 
record of proposals and agreements made by 
the Communists in the past. The Soviets 
have been talking loudly about disarmament 
since 1948. This date is significant for it 
also marks the beginning of current growth 
of Soviet air power. As their talk becomes 
louder, their air force grows faster and 
larger. 

We should all recognize that the Soviet 
plan is aimed at the keystones of our 
strength. It seeks to abolish military bases 
on foreign territory and it seeks to dismantle 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It 
purports to ban nuclear weapons. 

The Soviet plan argues that armies, navies, 
and air forces must be gathered in large as- 
sembly areas before they can attack. With 
the weapons of today, and more important, 
with the weapons of tomorrow, this is not 
the case. 

We devoutly hope that disarmament, in 
some practical form, can be achieved. But 
until talk of disarmament matures into some 
enforceable plan we must continue to build 
our strength. We must not allow talk of 
disarmament to lead us into disarming our- 
selves—psychologically or physically, while 
our enemies continue to build their military 
power. 

Many people talk about disarmament. But 
the practical problems of enforcing it are 
most difficult. Even the latest Soviet pro- 
posal realizes that stores of nuclear weapons 
can be hidden beyond detection. 
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The Soviets have long argued for a ban on 
nuclear weapons. This is understandable 
for our nuclear air power has been the main 
obstacle to Communist aims. We must all 
understand what such a ban would mean, 
it would give the Communists tremendous 
advantage. It would mean complete reor- 
ganization of our Armed Forces and a great 
increase in men and money required to off- 
set the power the Reds have today. 

To give up our nuclear weapons, unless all 
arms were truly banned, would mean victory 
for the Communists. Conservatively, it 
would mean that we would have to substan- 
tially Increase our land forces, and our tac- 
tical air and naval forces. We would have to 
triple, and to be reasonably safe quadruple, 
our Strategic Air Command. This would re- 
quire a defense budget of billions larger than 
it is now, and I doubt that we could achieve 
it without some form of mobilization. Even 
then the security of important areas of Eu- 
rope and Asia could not be assured. 

Nuclear air power is the vital element of 
modern military power, and it is vital to our 
security here in the United States. However, 
great the appeal of a ban on nuclear weapons, 
without them we would be relatively weak- 
ened. Even with nuclear air power on both 
sides, the dangers we face are not as great. 

This is the condition we face today. The 
military task of war prevention and pro- 
tection is a vast one. We must maintain our 
power, particularly nuclear air power in such 
quantity and quality that the Communists 
will be unable to gain their aims by military 
force. We must be able to prevent him from 
knocking out our striking force and weapons 
with a surprise attack. 

This does not mean we have to be a na- 
tion armed to the teeth. Our present pro- 
gram was a sound one under the conditions 
that existed when it was made. I am con- 
fident we are ahead today. 

However, these new Soviet advances in 
air power must be taken into account in the 
continuous review of our air strength. Our 
production base for additional effort is avail- 
able and our output can be stepped up if re- 
quired. 

Unless we have enough forces in being 
ready for modern war, we invite Communist 
attack. In a war with today’s weapons we 
must be ready because the opening battle 
for the air could decide the outcome of the 
whole war. 

We cannot depend on men brought in and 
weapons to be produced after war starts. 
Mobilization after D-Day is not good enough. 
Industrial potential to be used after war 
begins has lost significance. 

The ties of power and peace give us but 
one choice. We must stay ahead to remain 
free. This requires us to be ahead in the 
development, production, and delivery of the 
most powerful weapons, by the most rapid 
and effective means. 

There is no other choice we can make. 
We have been pushed into this struggle by 
Communist effort. There is no turning 
back. We must have power for peace. 


The United States Naval Medical Center 
at Bethesda, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I underwent surgery at the United States 
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Naval Medical Center at Bethesda. I was 
so impressed with the quality of care 
and the efficiency of the Center that I 
feel compelled to make mention of it to 
my colleagues in the House, 

The doctors, nurses, and corpsmen 
were so proficient in their work, and 
approached it in such good humor, that 
I left the hospital convinced that the 
United States Government is fortunate 
in having the services of these people. 

It is a source of great satisfaction 
to me that the men and women of the 
United States Navy, be they admirals or 
apprentice seamen, have access to such 
magnificent medical care. 


Address at Keesler Air Force Base at 
Armed Forces Day Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to have been the guest of 
honor at the Armed Forces Day celebra- 
tion at Keesler Air Force Base in Biloxi, 
Miss., located in the district represented 
by our distinguished colleague, WILLIAM 
COLMER. Keesler is commanded by 
Gen. James Davies. It was also my 
honor and privilege to make the princi- 
pal address on that occasion. 

For whatever value it is worth I here 
present the address which I made on 
that occasion: 


It is a good thing for Americans to set 
aside a day when their full attention is 
given to the armed services; and it is even 
better when their reflections occur in sur- 
roundings so capably manned and se well 
supplied with every advanced weapon in the 
art of warfare as is this base. 

The air arm does not, of course, have 
the exclusive responsibility of the defense 
of this country; but it is no reflection on 
the other arms to say that the Air Force 
has a most difficult mission in both strategy 
and tactics, the spearhead—if you please— 
should trouble come to our shores. 

I will not add more confusion to the cur- 
rent rash of censorship on our weapons pro- 
gram, by discussing our advances in tech- 
nical design and the improved capability of 
personnel to use the things that science and 
technocracy have placed at their disposal. I 
do not intend this to be a statistical com- 
pilation of our capabilities and capacities. 
I leave that for the propagandists and 
mathematicians. But every American is en- 
titled to know something of our strength; 
something of our ability to defend ourselves; 
and from these to draw assurance and con- 
fidence in our international dealings. The 
line between censorship and caution is one 
that should be drawn in calm deliberation 
rather than panic and confusion. 

What I am thinking of, however, today, is 
not a tally of our armed might. But I 
would like to dwell for a moment of reflec- 
tion on our posture in the world in which 
we live, whose horizons and distances are 
constantly contracting. Neither ocean, nor 
air, nor the vast expanse of land mass any 
longer furnishes a barrier of defense. The 
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frightening advance in the use of fissiona- 
ble material for both the hydrogen and 
atomic bombs and their lesser uses as tacti- 
cal weapons, has given everyone pause. 

America and the world is frightened at 
the horror and the havoc which science can 
produce. While in one sense it may be said 
that we have won the battle of technical 
progress and hold the keys to peace—these 
weapons and that progress are only a com- 
plement, if you please, in the ideological 
warfare. 

Our armed might is our aid. It must not 
ever become our master in this struggle for 
existence. Man's destiny, whatever be the 
form of government under which he lives, 
is not irretrievably committed to warfare 
as a necessity. 

The natural law, as we have come to be- 
lieve, since the earliest religious concept 
down through the Christian era, has had a 
firm belief that our destiny is something 
else than obliteration and extinction of the 
species—the scorching of earth and the 
waste of its resources, in futile and useless 
contests. But it is equally true to say that 
some forms of government existing today 
are not conducive to that end. We must 
recognize the fact that there are ideological 
and insoluble differences between govern- 
ments. What we address ourselves to on 
Armed Forces Day is the consideration of our 
posture in that kind of world. Atheistic 
communism is pitted against a world believ- 
ing in a God and in the dignity of His 
creatures. 

A short time ago, at Bandung, the lines 
were clearly and firmly drawn. We have 
learned and communism has learned, by 
clear definition and public exhibition, that 
the contest for men’s minds does not suc- 
ceed upon racial distinctions. We have 
come a long way from colonialism, exploita- 
tion, suppression, subjugation: from the 
days of the victor and the vanquished. 
Asiatic powers have joined with Occidental 
powers and stood up to the silent truth 
that atheistic communism is not only an 
ideological concept, but it is also a thinly 
disguised plan for world conquest—a new 
and deadly form of colonialism. It has 
finally been unmasked. Its goal is subjuga- 
tion and its creed is extermination. 

For the first time we are within reach of 
having allies. In this delicate balance there 
is no place for cynical political motives, no 
place for the glamorous phrases of Madison 
Avenue hucksters. “Massive retaliation” 
may be a catchword, but it leaves our friends 
in stone. A dynamic foreign policy does not 
mean one of fits and starts, of changes and 
shifts, of bold words and feeble deeds, of 
bluff, bluster, and blunder, of lofty speech 
and retreat. Fumbling and bumbling with 
dynamite is not a dynamic foreign policy. 
Playing and guessing with the lives and for- 
tunes of men and nations is foolhardiness 
and all the world knows it. A dynamic for- 
eign policy means one that has a goal that 
keeps our friendships, that expresses in con- 
crete form the hopes of our friends in the 
world. It means a policy that will attract 
to us the minds of men. Our way of life and 
our hope for ourselves in the world lies in 
attracting to our side the hundreds of mil- 
lions of all races in all parts of the world 
who would live out their lives and work out 
the destiny of themselves and their children 
in freedom and in the enjoyment of the nat- 
ural resources of the earth which are right- 
fully theirs. 

Thus, while I stand for the full develop- 
ment of our armed might in all of the serv- 
ices (and emphatically in the Air Force), 
I would not confuse our desire and determi- 
nation to be strong with our more important 
determination, not only to win any conflict, 
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but to draw to us and to live in harmony 
with the minds of free people everywhere. 

We must learn to welcome the right to 
freely disagree even as we do within our 
own boundaries; to be foresighted in main- 
taining our ability to defend ourselves so 
long as there are bandits at large; to con- 
tinue to place our greatest emphasis upon 
our willingness to live in harmony with the 
peoples of the world; and to that end, to 
leave no conference unattended, no weapon 
unexplored which will further that cause. 

We must act from strength—strength of 
arms and strength of our convictions. 
While we would leave no opportunity pass 
which would afford a means of peaceful 
resolution of differences, in our own in- 
terests and in the interests of our friends 
and allies, neither we nor they can afford to 
curtail their ability to defend their positions 
by armed might if need be. In short, our 
weapons must be ready and the weapons of 
our friends and allies must be ready for our 
adversary knows only the might of arms; 
and our adversary maintains his position 
only by force of arms and suppression. 
Those who would leave the orbit of commu- 
nistic influence must be assured that they 
are going to a position where they will be 
protected in their right to live. 

In the presence of the awful horrors and 
the havoc which could be wrought by our 
weapons, we are no longer privileged to win 
wars on the battlefield and lose the peace. 
We must reverse the procedure and seek the 
peace, with battle as the last resort. We 
must seek out every ray and follow every 
hopeful sign of peace. But most of all we 
must firm up our own philosophy of living 
in the world which has a right to differ but 
which need not divide. Right must be the 
full partner of might in our struggle to win 
to our side the hearts and hopes of all men 
of good will wherever they live upon the 
earth. 


Fort Leonard Wood as a Permanent 
Training Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
asked the Missouri congressional dele- 
gation to join me in urging Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, to 
declare Fort Leonard Wood a permanent 
training center. The letter which fol- 
lows, signed by all 13 members of the 
delegation, was sent to the Secretary 
today. Fort Leonard Wood, located in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Missouri, has for several years been 
recognized as one of the best engineer- 
ing training installations in the Nation. 
The overall economic stability of the 
area would be greatly strengthened by 
a designation of permanency. Such 
stabilization would improve the local 
environment for the men who train 
there. Permanent status for the fort 
would also result in a saving of money 
for the Federal Government by making 
possible a more economic administra- 
tion than is possible in operating the 
facility on a temporary and indefinite 
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basis. It is a very definite opinion of 
the Missouri delegation that the confu- 
sion and insecurity in regard to this 
excellent training center should be defi- 
nitely settled by declaring the fort 
permanent. 

The letter from the Missouri delega- 
tion to the Secretary of Defense follows: 

May 25, 1955. 
CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: This is to urge that 
Fort. Leonard Wood be designated as a per- 
manent installation. It is one of the best 
equipped Army camps in the United States, 
yet for the want of a permanent designation 
this installation is operating on a costly 
short-time basis. A more ideal location can- 
not be found for a permanent facility to train 
engineers as has been stated on many occa- 
sions by our military leaders. A permanent 
declaration would provide for the proper 
business climate that is beneficial to the 
soldier. The Missouri delegation in Congress 
submits that in the interest of realistic 
national defense and long-range Federal 
economy, Fort Wood be declared permanent, 
and we urge that immediate and serious 
consideration be given to this proposal which 
we can assure you has enthusiastic support, 

Sincerely yours, 

STUART SYMINGTON, CLARENCE CANNON, 
Leonor K. SULLIVAN, RICHARD BOLLING, 
W. R. HULL, Jr., PAUL Jones, GEORGE 
H. CHRISTOPHER, THOMAS C. HENNINGS, 
Jr., DEWEY SHORT, THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
FRANK M. KARSTEN, MorcaAN M. 
MOULDER, A. S. J, CARNAHAN. 


Report on Questions Raised by Mrs. Jan 
Howard, East Palo Alto, Calif., Regard- 
ing Radioactive Fallout From Weapons 
Tests Prepared by Division of Biology 
and Medicine, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 25, 1955 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the recent series of nuclear 
tests conducted by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, honest concern was ex- 
pressed by a number of thoughtful 
Americans regarding the radiological ef- 
fects of these tests upon our population 
and upon future generations. One par- 
ticularly good set of questions was sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Jan Howard, a resident 
of East Palo Alto, Calif. In order to 
obtain authoritative answers, I submitted 
her questions to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Last week, the Commission sent me its 
report. Since the answers as formulated 
by the Division of Biology and Medicine 
of the Atomic Energy Commission are of 
vital interest to all Americans, I wish to 
include them in the Recorp under leave 
to extend my remarks. At the same 
time, I wish to commend the Atomic 
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Energy Commission for the most excel- 
lent manner in which these replies were 
prepared. As I have written to the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Commission, this 
way of handling an inquiry cannot fail 
to enhance the prestige of the Commis- 
sion among our people, and further in- 
crease their trust in our Government. 
The report follows: 


“1. What does the Commission mean by 
no immediate danger? Is there a danger 
from future tests?” 

The radioactive materials released from 
the detonation of nuclear weapons, whether 
in tests or in actual warfare, can be harmful 
or dangerous to human life. The probability 
of detectable harm, or of any other degree 
of injury to any individual, either living or 
unborn, depends upon many factors includ- 
ing the quantities of materials (i. e., the 
size or energy yield of the bomb) so released. 
This probability varies from vanishingly 
small (practically zero) values for the case 
of single weapons tests as conducted by the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
to quite large values anticipated from the 
general use of nuclear weapons in global war- 
fare. The hazards to human life from weap- 
ons tests which have been conducted or 
which may be conducted by the United 
States in the immediate (or foreseeable) fu- 
ture are insignificant in comparison with the 
normal hazards of life. 

“2. As close as we are to Yucca Flat, are 
Californians average Americans?” 

For purposes of this question, Californians 
may be considered to be comparable to aver- 
age Americans, since, while they are nearer 
to Yucca Flat than is the average American, 
prevailing winds are from west to east. The 
total fallout per square mile in California 
from both Pacific and continental tests has 
been less, for example, than in the State of 
New York. 

“3. Is it true that radioactivity cumulates 
in the atmosphere—that it does not totally 
dissipate for years after the blasts? In other 
words, are these chest X-rays cumulative? 
(Note R. Lapp’s article, Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists, February 1955.)" 

It is true that some of the radioactivity 
disseminated in the atmosphere from a weap- 
ons test is contained in particles so small 
that they are retained in the atmosphere, in 
continuously diminishing amounts, over pe- 
riods of many years. During retention, the 
total amount of radioactivity per particle is 
also constantly diminishing as the result of 
radioactive decay. This material is not more 
hazardous as a result of its retention in the 
atmosphere; it is less hazardous than if it 
were deposited on the surface of the earth 
soon after its formation. 

4. Is it true as the January 1955 Bulletin 
of Atomic Scientists suggests that a debate 
is taking place in high Government circles 
on the advisability of testing a more power- 
ful hydrogen bomb, the real trouble being 
that no one really knows what the radiation 
hazard would be? A wide variation in the 
estimates of the danger allegedly exists be- 
tween the Defense Department and the AEC, 
the AEC’s conclusions being less frightening 
than the Pentagon’s.” 

We are not aware of the alleged debate 
referred to in the above quotation. It is not 
true, however, that “no one really knows 
what the radiation hazard would be.” The 
Commission’s statement of February 15, 1955, 
& copy of which is attached, is a report to 
the American people in which the radiation 
hazards from a thermonuclear weapon are 
described frankly. 

The question implies, however, that de- 
bate in high Government circles is unde- 
sirable. It is, of course, redundant to point 
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out that debate over important issues is 
often healthy and the opportunity to ex- 
press an opinion and to disagree is an im- 
portant asset of our form of government. 

“5. Is it true that Winston Churchill told 
Commons in November that ‘an undue num- 
ber of atomic and hydrogen bomb explosions 
might have serious effects on the earth's 
atmosphere for 5,000 years’?” 

The Atomic Energy Commission is not in 
a position to verify the accuracy of the 
quotation attributed to Winston Churchill. 
If he did make the statement, he may have 
referred to either of two possible effects on 
the atmosphere of the detonation of a very 
large number of nuclear weapons: 

(a) Neutrons from such weapons interact 
with the atmosphere to produce carbon 14, 
a radioactive isotope of carbon. A consid- 
erable fraction of the carbon 14 so formed 
would be found in the atmosphere for many 
thousands of years. Since the radioactive 
half-life of carbon 14 is 5,000 years, the num- 
ber used in the quotation, while incorrectly 
applied, suggests that this was the effect to 
which the quotation refers. 

(b) A second effect on the atmosphere 
resulting from the detonation of a large 
number of bombs at or near the surface of 
earth would be the dissemination of 
large quantities of dust into the atmos- 
phere. This would reduce the amount of 
sunlight reaching the earth and affect the 
average temperature. 

The maximum quantity of carbon 14 which 
could result from a nuclear detonation of a 
given yield if all free neutrons were utilized 
for the production of carbon 14 is easily 
computed and found to be of negligible bio- 
logical effect compared to other radioactive 
materials liberated. “Other radioactive ma- 
terials liberated” refers to both the highly 
radioactive, short-lived isotopes of concern 
in heavy, close-in fallout, and the longer- 
lived isotopes such as strontium 90 with a 
half-life of 20 years. The answer to Ques- 
tion No. 1 above briefly evaluates this type 
of hazard. Also, the Commission's state- 
ment of February 15, 1955, deals more com- 
pletely with the immediate hazards of large- 
scale detonations, 

It should be noted that in the same state- 
ment before the House of Commons, Sir 
Winston, in elaborating on the reference to 
an “undue number,” reportedly went on to 
say that “On the most cautious assess- 
ment it would be, so I am advised, consid- 
erably greater than the number which could 
be conceivably employed in any tests likely 
to be made by the powers in possession of 
these weapons.” 

Some guide as to the possible effects of 
dust thrown into the air by such a bomb is 
provided by comparison with the eruption 
of the volcano Krakatoa in 1883, from which 
several cubic miles of dust were widely dis- 
seminated in the earth's atmosphere for 
several years. 

While it would probably be possible to 
detonate a sufficiently large number of nu- 
clear weapons near the surface of the earth 
to produce “serious” effects on the atmos- 
phere (i. e., serious to the inhabitants of 
the earth), there is every reason to believe 
that more serious effects would be produced 
directly on the earth’s inhabitants by much 
smaller numbers of nuclear weapons. In any 
event, serious effects are to be anticipated 
from the use of nuclear weapons in warfare, 
not from tests on the scale at which they 
are presently performed. 

“6. Is it true that ‘apart from the imme- 
diate danger of injuries caused by fallout, 
there is a much less understood, but poten- 
tially fateful danger of long-range damage, 
due to the hereditary endowment of the 
human race, caused by exposure of whole 
nations or continents to a weak, but widely 
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t radioactivity’? (Bulletin of Atom- 
Scientists, December 1954.) “That per- 
haps even the minute rise in the rate of mu- 
tations produced by atomic bomb tests (let 
alone war) may throw a monkey wrench into 
the delicately adjusted mechanism of the 
preservation of the species’?” 

It is true that rates of genetic mutation 
in all experimental plants and animals can 
be increased by exposure to radiation. While 
no experiments are performed on humans, 
on the basis of experimental observation on 
other animals, various geneticists have es- 
timated that from 3 percent to 25 percent of 
the present rate of genetic mutation in man 
is due to “natural radiation“ - cosmic radia- 
tion and radiations from radioactive mate- 
rials which have always existed in our en- 
vironment—from which we cannot escape. 
If this value were 10 percent, for example, 
doubling the present average level of radla- 
tion in the environment would make the 
average rate of genetic mutation about 1.1 
times as high as it has been in past genera- 
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tions; or, to double the average rate of mu- 
tation would 10 times as 
much radiation as is now in the enyiron- 
ment. It is generally believed that in- 
creases in genetic mutation in humans 
would be undesirable, but there is little basis 
for estimating by what factor the present 
average rate would have to be increased for 
the effects to become serious. 

7. Is it possible that the question is no 
longer which nation can blast the other off 
the face of the earth, but will mankind be 
radiated off the face of the earth?” 

In the event of full-scale warfare, protec- 
tion of personnel from the effects of radia- 
tion will be a major problem. Whether blast 
effects or radiation effects will be of greater 
importance will depend upon several factors, 
including methods of use of weapons and the 
relative degree to which populations have 
taken measures to protect themselves against 
blast and against the radiation from “radio- 
active fallout.” Among the many answers 
which the AEC is trying to obtain from our 
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own weapons tests is the answer to the ques- 
tion, “What can the population of a country 
such as ours do to protect itself from both 
blast and radiation?” 

In considering the questions raised by 
Mrs. Howard, there appears to be preoccupa- 
tion with the hazards of weapons tests 
rather than with the catastrophic results to 
be anticipated if nuclear weapons were to 
be fully employed in global warfare. Assum- 
ing that the weapons which can be fabri- 
cated within the next few years would be de- 
liverable at will, it would be possible for 
warring nations to practically destroy each 
other. It is imperative that the human race 
find a positive means to avert such a war. 
Until such a means is operative, it appears 
equally imperative for the United States to 
assure itself that an enemy nation cannot 
hope to win“ such a war and, consequent- 
ly, will not engage in such a war. The “un- 
desirable” aspects of weapons tests appear 
very minor indeed against the background of 
these urgent considerations. 


